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N,  the  fourteenth  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet, is  a  nasal  conaonant,  and  its  sound  is  ob- 
tuned  by  placing  the  tongue  against  the  palate 
and  erpelling  the  breath  through  the  nostrils. 
Its  principal  sound  is  that  heard  in  bun,  done, 
but  when  followed  by  g  or  Ar,  it  takes 


moon 


other  sounds  as  in  singer,  finger,  brink.  When 
final  afier  m,  it  is  silent,  condemn.  In  the 
Nagari  alphabet  there  are  fbiir  symbols  for  n, 
the  sounds  of  all  of  which  occur  in  the  English, 
althoDgh  not  represented  in  it  by  separate  let- 
tezs,  chiefly  caused  by  the  preceding  or  follow- 
ing letter.  There  is  an  n  in  the  Tamil  tongue 
wi^  a  dental  nasal  soimd,  and  in  Hindustani, 
Giuerathi  andMahrati,  there  is  a  nasal,  usually 
a  final,  although  sometimes  a  medial,  which  is 
scarcely  sounded,  although  it  gives  a  nasal 
sound  to  the  preceding  vowel. 

NA  also  Sua,  Tib.  A  wild  sheep  of  La^ 
dak.  Vigne  calls  it  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
sheep,  of  a  duD  brownish  gray  colour  with  cur- 
ved, smooth,  and  four  sided  horns. , ,  ft  is,  called, 
by  de  Koros,  a  large  sheep-hlre^eef*  AMajor-' 
Cunningham  supposes  it  the  same*  dd  the  Nahur 
of  Nepal,  the  Ovis  nahur.  *'!!   \*\\  * 

NAA,  a  very  hard,  fine,  close-graihed; ,  And, 
very  ponderous  Ceylon  wood,        ^     !:''.!'•    '. 

NAAD,  a  district.     See  KoranSbat;  l^gSdl  *  /• 

NAAF,  a  river  of  Chittagong. 

NAAKUT-MIN,    Tax.    Pleuronectes  solea. 

NAAT  or  Nat,  Tam.  Anything  relating  to 
a  locality  or  district.     See  Nad. 

NAAT  CARD  AST,     Tak,    Country  paper. 

NABALUS  BUNGARUS,  see  Naia. 

NABALUS  CURTA,  see  Naia. 

NABAR.  Hbtd.    Ribes  leptostachyum. 

NABAT-SI,  the  ancient  people  of  Petra  in 
Arabia. 

NABATI.  Hun).  Pale  brown  color,  like  sugar. 

NABHA  territory,  Ci8-Sutlej,ha8  an  area  of 
863  sq.  m.,  a  population  of  276,000  souls,  and 
a  revenue  of  four  lakhs.  The  chief  is  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  maharajahs  of  Patiala  and 
Jheend,  but  is  the  elder  branch  of  the  family. 
The  &mily  behaved  iU  in  the  Sikh  war  of  1846-6 
but  did  well  in  the  revolt  of  1857  and  were  re- 
warded by  a  grant  of  land  out  of  the  Jhujjur 
territory. 

NABHA  JI,  see  Bhakta  mala. 

NABHAT.  Pers.     Candy. 

NABHAY.     Odinawodier. 

NABLOOS  or  Naplouse,  as  the  French  wrjte 
it,  18   the  Arabic  attempt    to  pronounce    the 
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Greek  name  Neapolis,  the  "  new  city,"  the  title 
given  to  the  old  Canaanite  town  of  Shechem 
when  it  was  restored  or  rebuilt,  probably 
during  Vespasian's  reign. 

NABON,  see  Ears. 

NABONASSAR.  A  prince  of  Babylon,  un- 
der whose  reign  astronomical  studies  were  much 
advanced  in  Chaldea.  The  first  day  of  the  era 
which  he  established  was  Wednesday  the  26th 
February  747  b.  c.  He  is  known  to  the  Arabs 
and  in  mahomedan  literature  as  Bukht  oon 
Nasr.  The  era  of  Nabonassar,  1st  king  of  the 
Chaldd&ans  falls  on  Wednesday  26th  February 
A.  A.  c.  747.  Its  year  was  of  365  days,  with- 
out any  intercalary  day  on  the  4th  year.  The 
Arabic  name  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  used 
by  the  Hebrews,  but  Bakht-un-nasr  is  that  by 
which  the  Arabs,  Turks  and  Persians  designate 
this  king  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylon.  But 
Oriental  historians,  and  partictdarly  the  Per- 
sians also  style  him  Raham,  also  Gudarz. 
jyHerhelot^  tome  3,  p.  1  ;  MigncnCs  TravelSj 
^^i^H^y  See  Sennacherib  ;   Nineveh. 

'•'NABOPOLASSAR,  the  father  of  Nebuchad- 
'nfelffiar,  became  the  Assyrian  satrap  of  Baby- 
'Xt9zt,  in  the  123rd  year  of  Nabonassar.  Sar- 
^capalus,  king  of  Assyria,  commanded  him 
W  march  against  the  Medes  who  had  revolted, 
but  he  allied  himself  with  Cyaxares,  and 
marched  with  him  against  Nineveh,  and  Baby- 
lon became  independent  on  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  in  B.C.  606. — Bunsen. 

NA-BUG-NYAH,  see  Kashmir. 

NACCINOLE,  also  AveHne,  It.    Hazel  Nut. 

NA'CHAN-GAON,  a  town  in  the  Huzur 
tahsil  of  the  Wardha  district,  lying  two  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  Pulgaon  railway  station, 
and  about  twenty-one  miles  from  Wardha.  It 
is  said  to  be  very  old,  and  parts  of  the  wall 
which  formerly  surrounded  it  still  exist. 

NACHASH,  see  Serpent. 

NACHCHUTEL.Utricularia'fasciculata,  and 
U.  SteUaris  L,—R.  i.  143 ;  Cor.  180. 

NACHEZ,  see  Hindoo. 

NACH'H,Hiin).  A  dance,  also  written  Nautch. 

NACHNI,  Hind.     A  dancing  girl. 

NACHRAVALI,  Tam.  the  Asees,  Husm.  is  a 
form  of  hindu  benediction,  only  bestowed  by 
women  and  priests  :  it  is  performed  by  clasp- 
ing both  hands  over  the  person's  head,  and 
waving  over  him  a  piece  of  silver  or  other  va-. 
luable  which  is  bestowed  in  charity.  The 
Tamil  people  similarly  wave  a  fowl  or  sheep's 
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head  around  a  sick  man.  This  is  a  very  ancient 
ceremony,  and  is  called  Nachravali.  Col.  Tod 
frequently  had  a  large  salver  filled  with  silver 
coin  waved  over  his  head,  which  was  handed 
for  distribution  amongst  his  attendants.  It  is 
most  appropriate  from  the  ladies  from  whom 
also  he  had  this  performed  by  their  proxies, 
the  &.mily  priest  or  female  attendants.  It  is  also 
a  mahomedan  rite. — ToiTs  Bajasthan  Vol,  i.  p, 
618.     See  Bulain  Lena.  Sacrifice. 

NACHU  TBi».Lemnaorbiculata,  also  Blyxa 
octandra,  Rich, — Vallisneria  octandra,  R.  iii. 
752 ;  Gor,  165.  Also  applied  generally  to 
small  aquatic  plants. 

NACRE,  Fr.  Mother  of  Pearl.  See  Molluscs, 
Mother  o'  Pearl. 

NACSHATRA,  Hnro.  Th&Tyajya  (wrongly 
spelt  Thyajum  and  Thyagum)  ;  that  portion  of 
a  Nacshatra,  which  is  deemed  unlucky,  is 
called  Varjya,  and  the  period  of  its  duration 
is  the  Tyajya. — It  is  called  Devi  when  it  oc- 
curs at  day  time,  and  Ravi  when  at  night. 
It  is  therefore  an  astrological  element :  but  is 
nevertheless  registered  every  day  in  the  Ephe- 
merides  ;  where  the  instant  of  its  commence- 
ment is  registered.  Its  mean  duration  is  about 
4  guddia  (Ih  36'  European  time),  so  that  the 
beginning  being  known,  the  end  may  be  sup- 
ported, with  sufiicient  accuracy  for  practical 
purposes,  without  actual  computation. 

NAD,  Can.     A  territorial  division.  \\ \\\  y\ 

NADANAR  KARU,   an  agricultuB«  hnhif 
of  Mysore,  who  pretend  to  be  pure  sudras.  .••  ; 

NADA    UMDALUM,    a    district    midvayj 
between  Madura  and  the  Pulitaver  country.  .* ./ 

NADA  UN,  see  Jawala  mukhi.  •/  ;•• 

NADDI,  Hind.,  a  river,  a  streamlet.       '   *  * 

NADHYA-DESA,  see  Inscriptions. 

NADI  or  NARI,  Beng.  A  caste  who  make 
ornaments  of  lak  for  mahommedan  women. 

NADIR  SHAH,  a  native  of  Khorasan. 
His  name  was  Tamas  Kuli  Khan.  His 
country  had  been  conquered  in  1722  by  the 
Ghilji,  he  freed  his  country  from  the  Ghilji,  ex- 
pelled the  Turks  and  Russians  from  their  pos- 
sessions and  at  the  request  of  the  people  re- 
sumed the  throne  which  he  had  bestowed  on 
Thamasp,  son  of  Shah  Hussain  the  Sufi 
monarch  of  Persia.  In  1738,  he  commenced 
the  seige  of  Candahar,  but  on  the  emperor  of 
Delhi  refusing  to  restore  some  ftigitives,  he 
crossed  the  Indus  with  65,000  veteran  soldiers  ; 
the  emperor  however  made  his  submission  and 
Nadir  Shah,  in  March  1739,  entered  the  palace 
of  Delhi  with  him.  On  the  following  night  a  feJse 
report  was  raised,  that  Nadir  Shah  had  been 
murdered,  on  which  the  people  of  Delhi  rose 
and  murdered  nearly  1000  of  his  soldiers.  Nadir 
Shah  on  learning  this,  in  the  morning  ordered  a 
general  massacre   of  the  people.     In  this,  8,000 


days  and  he  returned  to  his  country  with  im- 
mense plunder:  Nadir  Shah's  plunder  destroyed 
the  Mogul  empire.  The  Mahrattas,  the  na- 
bob of  the  Carnatic,  the  Asof  Jahi  family  of 
Hyderabad,  the  subadars  of  Bengal  and  Oudh, 
and  the  Jat  of  Bhurtpore,  aU  declared  for  inde- 
pendence and  set  the  imperial  power  at  defiance. 
In  the  fifty-eight  days  that  he  remained,  Nadir 
demolished,  burnt,  and  ransacked  all  Delhi,  and 
undid  the  doings  of  several  hundred  years. 
The  amount  of  booty  that  he  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried oflfis,  by  the  highest  computation,  seventy 
crore,  and  by  the  lowest  thirty-two,  Among 
it  was  the  throne  representing  the  tail  of  a  pea- 
cock displayed,  composed  of  precious  stones, 
which  still  adorns  the  audience  chamber  in  the 
palace  at  Teheran.  Nadir  Shah's  route  into 
India  was  the  ordinary  one,  by  Attock  and 
Lahore,  and  he  retui*ned,  as  appears  by  Abdul 
Karim  and  M.  Otter,  by  nearly  the  same  route; 
save  that  instead  of  crossing  the  Indus  at  Attock, 
he  went  higher  up,  and  passed  the  borders  of 
Sewad,  in  his  way  to  Jalalabad  and  Kabul. 
Ahmed,  styled  khan  or  shah,  king  of  the  Ab- 
dalla  accompanied  Nadir  Shah  to  India  in  1739. 
In  1747,  Ahmed  with  an  army  of  16,000  men 
overran  the  Panjab,  but  at  Sirhind  he  was  met 
and  defeated  by  Ahmed  Shah,  the  son  of  tlie 
emperor  of  Delhi  Mahomed  Shah,  and  he 
returned  to  Afghanistan.  In  1741,  he  returned 
•Jip  I^^^-aliJ  J^ore  and  Multan  were  ceded  to 
&im.V  Me^a^tliiid  time,  invaded  India,  took  and 
pi^^^}qp^ed'39elhi,  but  left  for  his  native  country, 
^fepfeiicfe  'occurring  amongst  his  troops.  He 
ha4*4wlAced  Ghazi-ud-din  from  the  post  of 
.-yVi^&fl^ie- emperor,  and  on  his  withdrawal, 
^Ghdzl-M-difi' obtained  the  aid  of  the  Mah^^attas, 
who  advanced  on  and  captured  Delhi,  re-instated 
Ghazi-ud-din ;  Raghoba,  the  commander  of  the 
Mahrattas,  then  marched  on  Lahore,  defeated 
Timur,  son  of  Ahmed,  and  wrested  Lahore  and 
Multan  from  the  Abdalla.  Ghazi-ud-din  assas- 
inated  the  emperor  Alamgir  in  1759 ;  but  in 
September,  Ahmed  had  again  crossed  the  Indus 
and  invaded  India.  In  1760,  he  overtook  the 
Mahratta  chiefs  and  defeated  them  one  after 
another.  Sada  Siva  Rao,  Bhao,  who  had  re- 
placed Raghoba,  marched  to  meet  Ahmed. 
His  army  was  composed  of  Mahrattas,  Rajput 
cavalry  and  the  Jaundar  Surj  Mull,  the  whole 
numbering  about  270,000.  Surj  Mull  advised 
Sada  Siva  Rao,  Bhao  to  harass  Ahmed.  This 
advice  was  not  followed,  and  the  Jat  and  Raj- 
poot armies  consequently  withdrew.  The  Bhao 
occupied  Delhi,  and  came  in  contact  at  Paniput, 
with  Ahmed's  army  of  38,000  foot,  49,000 
cavalry,  besides  the  Rokilla  and  Oudh  auxil- 
iaries.    Several  indecisive  encounters   ensued. 


but,  on  the  7th  January  1761,  an  obstinate  bat- 
tle was  fought.     The  result  continued  doubtful 
were  slain,  and  the  city  wMpiQagcd  for  fifty-eight   until  the  Bhao  fled  from  the  field,   leaving  his 
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CroopB  in  disorder,  and  Ahmed's  victory  vras 
complete  and  about  200,000  of  the  Mahratta 
army  fell.  Wiswas  Rao,  the  son  of  the  Peshwa 
was  slain  and  after  the  battle,  Junkaji  Sindhia  and 
Ibrahim  Khan  Gardi  were  put  to  death.  This 
completely  broke  the  Mahratta  imperial  power. 
When  Nadir  Shah  proceeded  to  establish  his 
sudunity  in  Sindh,  he  found  the  ancestor  oi 
the  Bahawulpoor  &mily,  a  man  of  reputation 
in  his  natiTe  districts  of  Shikarpoor.  The  Shah 
made  him  the  deputy  of  the  upper  third  of  the 
prorince ;  but,  becoming  fiuspicious  of  the  whole 
dan,  he  resolVed  on  removing  it  to  Ghuznee. 
Hie  tribe  then  migrated  np  the  Sutlej,  and 
seized  lands  by  force.  The  Daoodpotra  are 
80  caQed  from  Daood  (David)  the  first  of  the 
fiunily  who  acquired  a  name.  They  fabulously 
Inbee  their  origin  to  the  kaliph  Abbas ;  but  they 
may  be  regarded  as  Sindhian  Baluchi,  or  as 
fifaluch  changed  by  a  long  residence  in  Sindh. 
In  establishing  themselves  on  the  Sutlej,  they  re- 
duced the  remains  of  the  ancient  Limgga  and 
Joiiyya  to  ftuther  insignificance  ;  but  they  intro- 
duced the  Sindhian  system  of  canals  of  irriga- 
tion, and  both  banks  of  the  river  below  Pakput- 
hun  bear  witness  to  their  original  industry  and 
fove  of  agriculture.  One  of  Nadir  Shah's  features 
of  policy  was  the  colonization  of  the  countries  he 
ooDquered,and  in  pursuance  thereofhe  encouraged 
settlonent  in  Afghanistan  by  the  various  tribes  of 
the  vast  Persian  empire.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
numbers,  under  such  intention,  had  reached 
Meshed,  and  were  subsequently  invited  to  come 
by  Ahmed  Shah,  Dorani;  a  large  Per- 
sian force  escorting  treasure  from  India  at  that 
critical  period,  were  also  induced  to  enter  the 
employ  of  the  new  Afighan  sovereign,  and 
renounce  their  native  country.  Hence,  at 
Kabul,  at  thia  day,  are  found,  Juanshir,  Kurd, 
Rika,  A&har,  Baktiari,  Shah  Sewan,  Talish, 
Baiyat,  in  short,  representatives  of  every  Per- 
sian tribe.  Under  Ahmed  Shah,  and  his  suc- 
ceaaors,  .they  formed  the  principal  portion  of 
the  ghulam  khana,  or  household  troops. 
Nadir  Shah  entered  Delhi  on  the  9th 
March  1739,  and  in  returning  from  India, 
retiuned  all  the  west  of  the  Indus  at  Attock. 
He  was  assassinated  in  his  tent  at  Meshid  in 
Khorassan,  by  three  of  his  officers,  on  8th  June 
AJ>.  1747.  The  fate  of  the  Nadir  has  been 
thus  recorded,  doubtless  by  some  mooUah, 

Nftdir  biduzakh  rait. 
"  Nadir  is  gone  to  the  abyss  of  heU." 
These  letters  give  1161,  the  year  of  the  Hijra 
which  corresponds  with  a.d.  1747,  in  which 
Nadir  was  put  to  death.  The  Roman  system 
of  using  letters  to  indicate  figures,  is  followed 
by  all  mahomedans ;  the  death  of  the  worthy 
Kureem  Khan,  Send,  is  commemorated  in   the 

sentence  ; 

Ei  va'e  Kureem  Khan  moord. 
**  Woe  and  alas !  Kureem  Khan  is  dead.'* 


NAGA. 

The  numeral  values  of  the  lettera  composing 
these  few  words,  being  added  up,  give  1193, 
the  year  of  the  Hijra,  corresponding  with  a.d. 
1779,  in  which  this  good  king  died.  Ouseley 
mentions  that  one  of  the  attendants  who  at  a 
levee  presented  to  him  pipes  and  coflfee,  was  a 
grandson  or  great  grandson  of  the  mighty  Nadir 
Shah.— Tr.  of  a  Hind,,  Vol.  ii.  p.  320; 
BennelU  Memoir,  p,  112  ;  Cunningham^ 8  His- 
tory of  the  Sikhs,  p,  121  ;  Masson's  Joumej/'s, 
Vol.  ii,  p.  297;  Bumes;  Ouseley' s  Travels, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  222.  See  Afghan,  India,  Iran,  Kaffir, 
ELandahar,  Kazzilbash. 

NADOONG-GASS,  Sikgh.  Dalbergia  moo- 
niana. — Thw. 

NADULEE,  Hind.  A  stone  engraved  with  a 
verse  of  the  koran,  and  suspended  as  a  charm 
round  the  necks  of  children. — Herhlots. 

NAEK.  A  Tamil  race  who  have  adopted 
brahminism,  they  have  few  lands  and  are 
largely  employed  as  £9irm  servants. 

NAEK,  or  Naidu,  a  term  in  use  by  a  class  of 
the  Tiling  sudra,  as  an  honorific  distinction. 

NAEK,  in  the  British  Indian  Army  a  rank 
equivalent  to  a  corporal. 

N.&MEN,  BuBM.  Eurycles  Amboinensis. 
—Sal. 

NAET  or  Nao-ait,  a  mahomedan  race  in  the 
peninsula  of  India. 

NA-FARMAN,  Hind.    Delphinium  ajacis. 

NA-FARMANI,  Hind.  A  blue  colour  from 
the  flower  of  Cheiranthus  annuum .  Lilac,  mauve . 

NAFIEL,  Abab.     GraJbanum  officinale.  Don. 

NAFR,  Pbbs.  Hind.  A  servant.  In  the  west 
of  Bengal  the  Nafr  and  his  ojSspring  are  slaves 
for  ever  and  are  transferable  and  saleable.  In 
Pumeya  the  Nafr  is  sometimes  a  domestic  slave, 
sometimes  an  agricultural  slave.  In  the  native 
cavalry  of  India  the  term  is  applied  to  a  horse- 
keeper  or  groom,  also,  though  rarely,  to  a  per- 
son who  is  hired  to  ride  a  horse,  equivalent  to 
assami. 

NAF-TALNA,  Hind.  Lit.  shifting  of  the 
navel,  a  disease. 

NAG,  Hind.,  a  serpent.  See  Naga;  Takshak. 

NAG,  Hind.  Vjnj&  communis,  pear  tree, 
see  Naspati. 

NAGA,  a  powerfid  Scythic  race  who  appear 
to  have    invaded   India    about  six   centuries 
before  Christ  and    occupied   it  prior   to  the 
appearance  of  the  Aryans.     In  the  mythology 
of  India  they  are  described  as  true  snakes.     In 
the  PersepoHtan  inscription,  Xerxes  calls  him- 
self Nagua  or  Nuka,  the   Greeks  anax,  and 
some    writers  have    surmised   that    this    may 
the   true   meaning  of  the   Naga  dynasties  of 
Kashmir  and  Magadha.     The  Naga  race  seem 
to   have    ruled  in   Magadha   until  dispossessed 
by  the  Aryan   Pandava ;  the  Mannipur  rulers 
were  also  of  that  Scythic  race  and  most  of  the 
Mannipur  peopJe  continued  to  worship  snakes 
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till  the  banning  of  the  19th  century,  as  is  still 
the  custom  amongst  Aryan  and  non-Aryan  tsibes 
throughout  the  Peninsula  of  India.  Naga 
and  Takshac  are  Sanscrit  names  for  a  snake 
or  serpent,  the  emblem  of  Boodha  or  Mercury. 
The  Naga  race  are  said  to  have  occupied  Cey- 
lon on  the  northern  and  western  coasts 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  to  have  worship- 
ped snakes.  Strabo  calls  the  people  of 
Phrygia  and  the  Hellespont  the  Ophio  or 
serpent  races,  and  the  snake  tribe  was,  till 
recently,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  tribes  of  N. 
American  Indians.  The  Naga  race  extended  their 
power  over  the  coimtry  of  Magadha  in  Bahar, 
and  ruled  there  for  ten  generations.  The 
brahmanical  body  being  the  chief  source  of 
learning,  endeavour  to  deduce  all  descents  from 
their  ancient  books,  and  Arjima  is  said  to  be 
the  ancestor  of  the  Naga,  by  UlupL  Colonel 
Tod  is  of  opinion  that  the  Naga  or  Takshak 
were  buddhists.  He  considers  the  Ay  of  the 
Tatars,  the  Yu  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  Ayu  of 
the  Poorans,  to  indicate  the  great  Indu 
(Lunar)  progenitor  of  the  thi-ee  races.  Boodha 
(Mercury),  the  son  of  Indu  (the  moon),  became 
ihe  patriarchal  and  spiritual  leader  ;  as  Fo  in 
China;  Woden  and  Teutates,  of  the  tribes 
migrating  to  Europe.  Hence  he  believes  the  reli- 
gion of  Budha  must  have  been  coeval  with  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Naga  nations ;  that.it  was  brought 
to  India  Proper  by  them,  and  guided  them 
until  the  schism  of  Krishna  and  the  Surya 
worshippers  of  Bal,  in  time  depressed  them : 
When  the  Boodha  religion  was  modified  into  its 
present  mild  form,  the  Naga  race  were  so  nu- 
merous in  Ceylon  that  it  was  called  Nagadwipo, 
the  island  of  Snakes,  as  Rhodes  and  Cyprus 
received  the  ancient  designation  of  Ophiusa, 
from  their  being  the  residence  of  the  Ophites 
who  introduced  snake  worship  into  Greece. 
According  to  Byrant,  Euboea  is  from  Oubaia 
and  means  serpent  island.  The  books  of  the 
hindoos  and  the  thoughts  of  the  people  are  not 
without  grand  conceptions  of  a  father  of  all 
and  of  a  future  state.  But  along  with  this 
there  have  ever  been  atheistic  views,  a  preva- 
lence of  nature  worship,  worship  of  creatures, 
like  the  snake,  and  polytheism  mixed  with  that 
first  worahip  of  the  All-Good, — a  reverence  of 
parents, — a  spirit  worship,  a  hero  worship  and 
a  pure  monotheism.  Of  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  races  who  dwelt  in  India,  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  Aryans^  little  or  nothing  is  known. 
They  are  alltided  to  in  ancient  books,  as  the 
Naga,  Bakshasa,  Dasya,  Asura.  The  whole  of 
the  Scythian  race  are  mythically  descended 
from  a  being  half-snake  and  half-woman  who 
bore  three  sons  to  Heracles  (Herod,  IV.,  9, 
10)|  the  meaning  of  which  probably  is  that 
the  ancestral  pair  were  of  two  races  and  the 
(Apringi  took  the   snake  as 
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similarly  to  the  Nimdri  or  Lumri  Baluch  of 
the  present  day,  who  are  foxes  and  the 
Cuchliwaha  raj  puts  who  are  tortoises.  The 
snake  nation  seem  to  have  made  extensive 
conquests  and  to  have  spread  into  North 
America.  The  Abbe  Domenech  mentions 
an  Indian  race  in  America,  who  traced 
their  origin  from  the  snakes  o£  Scy thia ;  the 
serpents  who  invaded  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lydians  just  before  the  down&Uof  Crsesus,  were 
probably  the  Scythian  Naga  {Herod)  race  and 
people  of  this  race  seem  to  have  early  entered 
India  and  to  have  been  ruling  diere  when  the 
Aryans  arrived.  The  dynasty  of  Maghada  or 
Behar  in  the  time  of  the  Psmdava  were  of 
the  Naga  race  and  they  held  sway  there,  for 
ten  generations.  A  branch  of  them,  the  Nag- 
bunsee  chieftains  of  Ramgurh  Sirgooja,  have 
the  lunettes  of  their  serpent  ancestor  engraved 
on  their  signets  in  token  of  their  lineage.  Whence 
the  Scythic  Naga  came,  whether  they  preceded 
or  followed  the  Vedic  Aryans,  into  India,  or 
whether  they  came  from  the  N.E.  whilst  the  Ary- 
an race  advanced  from  the  N.W.  is  not  known. 
But  they  seem  to  have  come  in  contact  in  the 
lands  where  the  Jumna  joins  the  Granges  at 
a  time  when  the  Aryans  were  divided  as  to  t^e 
object  of  their  worship  between  Indra,  Siva 
and  Vishnu.  One  of  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Ma- 
habharata  describes  the  destruction  of  the  forest 
of  Khanduva  and  a  great  sacrifice  of  serpents ; 
and  though  the  application  of  the  term  Nag  or 
Naga  has  come  to  be  taken  literally,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  descriptions  in  the  Maha- 
bharata,  and  as  to  Krishna's  exploits  against 
snakes,  relate  to  the  opposing  Naga  race.  In 
India,  the  term  Nag  or  Naga,  is  applied  to  the 
cobra  serpent,  and  the  race  who  were  so  desig- 
nated, are  believed  to  have  paid  their  devotions 
to  that  reptile.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  Naga  rulers  of  India,  were  a 
Scythic  or  Turanian  race,  a  body  of  them 
have  preserved  their  independence,  in  Munni- 
pur,  up  to  the  present  day,  and  until  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  hinduism  had  not 
made  any  progress  amongst  them.  The  Vedic 
deities,  Indra,  god  of  the  firmament,  Vamna,  god 
of  the  waters,  Yama,  the  judgeof  the  dead,  A^ii, 
god  of  fire,  Surya,  the  sun.  Soma  or  Chandra, 
^e  moon,  Vayu,  the  god  of  winds,  the  Marut, 
the  Aditya,  were  mere  personifications  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  which  were  invoked  for  aid  or 
their  wrath  deprecated.  The  Ayrans  appear  not 
to  have  had  idols  nor  temples  but  they  sacri- 
ficed often,  the  elements  being  clarified  butter, 
curds,  wines  or  spirits,  cakes  and  parched  grain, 
thrown  into  the  fire :  also,  the  roasted  ox  is 
named  as  an  offering  to  Indra,  and  a  horse 
was  occasionally  sacrificed  to  Indra  or  the  sun. 
These  sacrificial  rites  seem  to  have  been  con- 
their  emblem,    nected  with  theil*  meals  and  probably  were 
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libations  and  first  offerings,  to  the  gods.  Up  to 
the  present  day,  every  morning,  when  perform- 
ing early  worship,  a  water  libation  is  poured 
from  the  denkoa  or  sacrificial  spoon,  the 
Aryan  brahmin  Tisits  his  temple  and  makes 
offerings  to  his  gods,  every  hindoo  in  India  every 
Saturday,  offers  to  the  village  deity,  flowers, 
ooooanuts,  and  at  least  once  a  month,  the  helot 
races  make  offering  of  cakes,  and  on  great 
oocasioQS,  the  non-hindocs  take  rice  and  flour, 
safion,  vermilion  to  the  village  deities,  the  Ai, 
Ammaand  Amman,  and  all  worship  the  snake. — 
Eerod^  IV.  d-10;  WUson  ;  Sonnerat's  Voyage, 
p.  162. 

NA6A,  Hnm.  A  class  of  hindoo  mendicants 
who  go  naked  and  carry  arms ;  they  are  now 
abnost  extinct ;  but   they  used  to   form  some- 
times    mercenary  bands  in  the    service     of 
hindoo  princes.     All  hindoo  sects  have  fol- 
lowers  to  whom   this  designation   is   applied. 
The  Naga  in  all  essential    points,    are  of  the 
same  description  as  the  Viragi  or  Sanyasi,  but 
in  their  zeal,  they  used  to  leave  off  every  kind 
of  covering  and  go  naked.      They  are  the  most 
worthless  and  profligate  members  of  the  hindoo 
lehgion.  They  always  travel  with  weapons,  usual- 
ly a  matchlock,  a  sword,  and  shield,' and  sangui- 
ary  conflicts  have  occurred  between  the  hindoo 
Naga  mendicants  of  opposite  sects.   The  Saiva 
Naga  are  very  nimierous  in  many  parts  of  India, 
diey  are  the  particular  opponents  of  the  Viragi 
Naga,  and  were  no  doubt  the  leading  actors  in 
die  bloody  fray  at  Haridwar,  in  1790,  which 
exduded  the  Vaishnava  from  the  great  fair 
there,  until  the  country  came  under  the  sway 
of  the    British.       On    that  occasion   18,000 
Viragi  were  left  dead  on  the  field.     A  party  of 
them  attacked  Colonel  Goddard's  troops  in  their 
march  between  Dorawal  and  Herapur,  and  on 
s  critical  occasion  6,000  of  them  aided  Sindhia. 
The  Saiva  Sanyasi  smear  their  bodies  with 
ashes,  allow  their  hair,  beards  and  whiskers  to 
grow  and  wear  the  projecting  braid  of  hair 
called  the  jata;   like  the  Viragi  Ni^,  they 
laed  to  carry  arms,   and  wander  about   in 
bodies  soliciting  alms  or  levying  contributions. 
The  Saiva  Naga  are  generally  the  refuse  of  the 
Dandi  and  Atit  orders,  or  men  who  have  no 
inclination  fer  a  life  of  study  or  business.     When 
weary  of  the  vagrant  and  violent  habits  of  the 
Naga,  they  re-enter  one  of  the  better  disposed 
ebases,  which  they  had  originally  quitted.    The 
term  Naga  is  aJso  applied  to  a  class  of  the  Dadu 
Ptotlii  hindoo  sect,  they  carry  arms  and  serve 
hindoo  princes  making  good  soldiers.   A  sect  of 
the  GoHdn  are  likewise  termed  Naga,  because 
they  perform  their  ablutions  (Sth'nanam)  in  a 
state  of  nudity.     The  Gosazn  profess  asceticism, 
hot  weH  informed  hindoos  believe  ih&t  almost 
afl  of  them  originally  adopt  the  tenets  of  the 
fledv  with  the  obgeet  of  securing  a  living  with- 
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out  labour,  and  that  few,  not  more  than  one  in 
a  hundred,  live  as  celebates,  and  the  personal 
appearance   of    these   men,   sleek,   with   well 
covered    muscles,   supports  this  view.     They 
wander  to  very  distant  places,  begging  for  their 
math  or  monastery  and  have  very  scanty  cloth- 
ing, only  a  small  strip  of  cloth  between  their 
thighs.  Immoralities  when  detected  are  ptmished 
by  fine.     The   ascetic  Grosain  can   withdraw 
irom  the  monastery  on  payment  of  a  fine,  can 
marry  and  engage  in  business.     Only  the  brah- 
man,  Kshetrya    and  Vesya  are   admitted  as 
gosains,  the  head  of  the  math  is  styled  mahant. 
NAGA,  a  race,  or  races,  occupying  the  moun- 
tains bounding  to  the  south,  the  valley  of  As- 
sam, from  lat.  25^  N.,  and  long.  93^  £.  to  let. 
26^  40',  and  long.  96^  30'.     But  Naga  is  a 
term  applied  by  Europeans  to  forty  or  fifty 
tribes  who  occupy  the  space  between  the  Khas- 
sya  hills  on  the  west,  ihe  Singpo  on  the  east, 
Assam  on  the  north  and  Munipur  on  the  south. 
They  do  not  call  themselves  Naga,  but  each 
tribe  is  split  up  into  numerous  clans  and  each  is 
called  after  its  village.     The  Naga,  Mikir,  Ka- 
chari,  Garo  and  Kassia  are  the  five  races,  in 
whose  possession  chiefly  are  the  broad  high- 
lands of  the  Assam  chain  extending  from  the 
N.E.  near  the  head  of  the  Kynduayn  and  Nam- 
rup,  on  one  side,  along  the  valley  of  the  Brah- 
maputra to  its  southern  bend  round  the  west- 
cm  extremity  of  the  chain,  and  on  the  other 
side,  south-westerly,  along  the  valley  of  the 
Burak  and  Surmu,  these  highlands  are  thus 
embraced   by  the  valleys  of  the  Brahmaputra 
and  its  affluents  on  all  sides  but  the  S.  E., 
where  they  slope  to  the  Kynduayn.     The  Naga 
dialects  are : — 


Namsang, 

Muthun, 

Joboka, 


Mulung, 
Tablong, 
Tengsa, 


Nogaung, 

Khari, 

Angami, 


Mozame 
garni. 


An- 


On  the  west,  the  Naga  march  and  intermix 
with  the  Rang-tsa,  a  branch  of  the  Kachari  or 
Bodo.  The  term  Naga  is  supposed  derived  from 
the  Hindi,  Nanga,  naked,  because  they  use  little 
clothing,  and  that  is  manufactured  and  dyed  by 
their  women.  They  come  in  contact  with  the 
Mikir,  Kuki  and  Cachari ;  the  Naga  villages 
of  from  20  to  100  houses  are  fixed,  and  they 
crop  and  leave  fallow  their  lands.  They  inter 
their  dead  at  the  threshold  of  their  doors.  The 
Naga  race  are  described  as  simple,  social,  and 
peacefol,  unless  when  blood  has  to  be  avenged 
and  then  he  is  treacherous  and  cruel.  Semeo  is 
the  name  of  their  god  of  riches,  Kupiaba,  a  ma- 
lignant deity,  with  one  eye  in  the  centre  of 
his  forehead,  and  Kangaba,  is  a  blind,  malici- 
ous deity.  The  Naga  fie  north  of  Munipur  and 
its  dependencies.  The  AngamiNaga  are  a  rude 
pagan  tribe  on  the  range  of  hills  in  upper 
Assam,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Mikir 
and  Cachari.  They  speak  one  of  the  Naga 
dialects.    On  Idie  southern  Assam  frontier  we 
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have  the  numerous  Naga  and  Singpo  dialects, 
the  Mikir  and  Angami,  the  languages  of  the 
Kliassia  and  Jaintia  hillmen,  the  Boro  in  Ca- 
char,  and  the  Garo  in  the  hills  of  that  name. 
The  Kooki  occupy  parts  of  Tipperah  and  Chit- 
tagong,  and  the  Mug  race  are  in  Arrakan  and 
Chittagong.  The  Naga,  Dhimali,  Hayu,  Kus- 
war,  Kiranti,  Limbu,  Chepang  and  Bhramu 
tongues,  of  which  tlie  first  is  Indo-Chinese,  and 
the  rest  Himalayan,  all  belong  to  the  prono- 
menalized  class  of  languages.  The  mountain 
range  which  bounds  Assam  on  the  south  is 
known  by  a  great  diversity  of  names  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  its  course,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent tribes  by  whom  it  is  inhabited. 

The  Khassia  hills  rise  abruptly  on  the  south 
from  the  plains  of  Silhet  to  the  height  of  about 
4,000  feet,  and  thence  more  gradually  to  6,000 
feet.  The  culminating  point  is  Chillong  hill, 
the  elevation  of  which  is  about  6,600  feet. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Khassia  hills  lie  the 
Garo  hills  which  are  lower,  the  maximum  ele- 
vation being  probably  nowhere  more  than 
three  or  four  thousand  feet.  To  the  east,  be- 
yond Jyntea  or  Jaintia,  which  is  similar  in 
general  character  to  Khassia,  there  appears  to 
be  a  considerable  depression  in  the  range,  a 
large  river  with  an  open  valley  penetrating  far 
to  the  north.  To  the  east  of  Cachar,  again, 
tliere  are  lofty  hills,  inhabited  by  Naga  tribes, 
but  quite  unexplored,  except  in  one  place, 
where  they  were  crossed  by  Griffith  in 
travelling  from  upper  Assam  to  the  Hu- 
kum  valley,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Irawadi. 
Tlie  country  occupied  by  ^e  Angami  Naga, 
south «  of  Now-gong,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Dhunseeree  river,  on  the  south 
by  a  high  range  of  mountains,  forming  the 
boimdary  between  the  Muneepoor  territory  and 
Now-gong,  Poplongmaee  being  the  most  sou- 
thern Angami  Naga  village  within  the  dis- 
trict. The  western  boundary  extends  as  far  as 
Hosang  Hajoo.  The  limit  of  the  eastern  boun- 
dary is  still  undefined  and  unexplored ;  but  the 
Deeyong  river  on  the  north-east  separates  the 
Lotah  Naga  in  the  Seebsagur  district  from 
the  Angami  Naga.  From  a  tubular  state- 
ment it  appears,  that  thirty-two  villages  con- 
tained 6,899  houses  which,  at  four  persons  to 
each  house,  would  give  a  population  of  2,756 
persons.  The  Rengma  Naga  are  evidently 
descended  from  the  Angami  Naga;  it  is 
said  that,  in  consequence  of  oppression  and 
feuds  in  their  own  tribe,  they  emigrated  to  the 
high  hills  occupied  by  the  Tokophen  Naga ;  but 
further  dissensions  and  attacks  from  the  Lotah 
and  Angami  Naga  compelled  them  to  take  re- 
fuge on  their  present  low  hills  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Mikir ;  the  Rengma  Naga  appear  degenera- 
ting. In  physiognomy  they  differ  but  little  from 
the  Cachar  tribes,  and  many  have  married  Ca- 


chari  and  Assamese  wives.  The  .villages  are 
smaU,  and  they  have  but  few  domestic  animals. 
Like  other  hill  tribes,  they  acknowledge  the 
power  of  a  plurality  of  gods ;  and  sacrifices  of 
cows,  pigs  and  fowls  are  offered  on  all  occasions. 
The  Rengma  Naga,  like  the  Angami  Naga, 
inter  their  dead,  and  place  the  spear  and  shield 
of  the  deceased  in  the  grave ;  a  few  sticks  with 
some  eggs  and  grains  are  laid  upon  it,  and  the 
funeral  ceremonies  conclude  with  lamentations 
and  feasting, 

In   the   Report  of  the   British   Association 
for   1845,    Dr.    Latham    remarks    that    the 
distinction   between    the   languages  of  Thibet 
and  China,  as  exhibited  by  Klaproth,  must  be 
only  provisional :  over  and  above  the  gramma^ 
tical  analogy  there  is  an  absolute  glossarial  affi- 
nity.    Of  the  languages  of  the  trans-gangetic 
peninsula  the  same 'may  be  asserted.     Where 
languages  are  monosyllabic  alight  changes  make 
palpable  differences.   The  vocabularies  of  Mr. 
Brown,  for  more  than  a  score  of  the  Burmese 
and  Siamese  tongues,  have  provided  us  with 
data  for  ethnographical  comparis(His.     By  deal- 
ing with  these  collectively,   we  find  in  one  diar- 
lect  words  which  had  been  lost  in  others.     The 
Chinese,  Thibetan,  Bhootan,  Burmese,  Siamese 
and  all  the  so-called  monosyllabic   languages 
hitherto  known,  are  allied  to  each  other.     The 
general  affinities  of  the  Indo-Chinese  tongues 
are   remarkable.      With   Marsden's    and   Sir 
Stamford  Raffies'  tables  on  the  one  side,  and 
those  of  Brown  and  Klaproth  on  the  other,  it 
can  be  shown  that  a  vast  number  of  Malay 
roots  are  monosyllabic.     The  Malay  languages 
are  monosyllabic  ones,  with  the  superaddition 
of  inflections  evolved  out  of  composition,  and 
euphonic  processes  highly  developed.     Dr.   Lar- 
tham  is  of  opinion  that  the  nations  on  the  bor- 
dei's  of  British  India,  in  the  north-west,  the 
nordi-east  and  east,  form  an  ethnological  group 
which  contains  the  Tibetans,  the  Nepal  tribes, 
several    populations    of    the    Sub-Iiimalayan 
range,  the  Burmese,  the  Siamese,  the  Natives 
of  Pegu,  the  Cambojians,  the  Cochin  Chinese 
and  the  Chinese,  in  populations  which  cover 
perhaps  one-fifrh  of  Aais.,     Their  countries  are 
mostly  inland,  and  mountainous,  but  contain 
the  watersheds  of  mighty  rivers,  the  Indus,  the 
Brahmaputra,  the  Irawadi  and  die  Yellow  river. 
The  complexion  and  features  of  these  peoples 
is  that  to  which  the  term   Mongolian  has  been 
applied.     Though  wild  paganism  and  mahome- 
danism  exist,  the   majority  are  of  the  buddhist 
religion,  but  all  speak  a  language  the  least  de- 
veloped of  all  the  forms  of  human  speech,  being 
generally  monosyllabic  and  with  little  power  of 
grammatical  inflexions.     These  people  are  ar- 
ranged under  four  great  politicsd  powers,  the 
British,  the  Burmese,  the  Siamese  and  Chinese. 
EthBologically  they  are  capable  of  being  classed 
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io  three  considerable  sub-groups.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  Bhot  or  Bot,  which  is  used  in  com- 
pound words  as  Bult  in  Bultistan,  as  But  in 
Butan,  Bet  in  Tibet,  and  in  the  tribes  known 
as  Bhuda  and  Bootia,  and  comprises  the  Little 
Tibetans,  the  natives  of  Ladak,  the  Tibetans  of 
Tibet  Proper  and  the  closely  allied  tribes  of 
Butan.  The  Bhot  area  is  bounded  on  the 
South  by  India  and  Cashmir,  on  the  North  by 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  on  the  West  by  Little 
Bokhara  and  Kafiristan.  Amongst  the  Bhot 
popuhktions  may  be  mentioned  the  mahomedan 
Bhot  of  Bultistan  or  Little  l^bet,  of  Kongdo, 
Skardo,  Parkuta  and  Khartakshi,  of  Shigar, 
Chorbad,  &£.,  the  buddhist  Bot  of  Ladak,  Hun- 
grung  and  Kunawar,  the  Bhot  of  the  Chinese 
Empire ;  the  Tibetans  of  Rudok,  Garo,  '^jfoga, 
&c^  of  Lhasa  and  Tishu  Limibu,  the  Sifan, 
the  Lhopa  of  Butan,  the  Tak,  the  Bhot  of  Gar- 
wbJ,  Kumaon  and  Nepal,  the  Chepang  and  pro- 
bably the  Rhondtu',  the  Chak  and  Drok,  the 
Hor  and  the  Kolo.  Further  east  are  the  Kocch, 
the  Dhimal  and  Bodo,  arranged  into  the  Wes- 
tern Bodo  of  Sikkim  and  the  Butan  frontier, 
and  the  Eastern  Bodo  or  Burro  of  Assam  and 
Cachar, — the  Graro,  the  Kasia,  the  Mikir.  On 
the  south  are  the  hill  tribes  of  Assam,  the  Aka, 
Dofla,  Abor,  Miri  and  Bor  Abor  tribes,  the 
Miahmi,  Muttuck,  Singhpo  and  Jili,  with  the 
Naga  in  Assam.  The  color  of  the  Bhot  and 
buddhist  populations  are  of  various  shades  of 
white,  yellow  and  brown;  while  that  of  the 
pagan  races  is  various  hues  of  black. 

The  Naga  do  not  consume  milk,  and  cattle 
are  not  used  for  tilling  the  ground,  but  are 
kept  chiefly  for  sacrifices  and  feasts.  They 
have  many  pigs  and  fowls,  and  eat  every  kind 
of  flesh.  T^at  of  the  elephant  is  highly 
esteemed  and  a  dead  elephant  is  a  glorious 
pri25e  for  a  whole  village.  It  is  also  said 
that  they  are  not  averse  to  tigers  flesh. 
Their  houses,  are  gable-ended,  and  about 
thirty  or  forty  long  by  twelve  or  sixteen  feet 
wide.  Each  house  is  divided  off  into  one  or 
two  rooms ;  the  pigs,  fowls,  wife,  and  children, 
are  all  huddled  together,  with  the  grain  in 
large  bamboo  baskets  five  feet  high  and  four 
in  diameter,  in  the  same  room.  In  one  comer  is 
seen  a  trough  filled  with  some  kind  of  fermented 
liquor  made  of  rice,  which  was  thick  and  white 
aiid  moat  offensive  to  the  sense  of  smell.  In 
this  trough  they  dip  their  wooden  cups  or  gourd 
bottles,  and  all  the  morning  the  Naga  lounge 
about  in  the  sun  in  their  little  courtyards,  and 
seated  upon  a  high  stone  commanding  some 
extensive  view,  sip  this  abominable  beverage. 
The  Naga  of  Mozo-mah  manufactm*e  a  strong 
thick  cloth  well  adopted  for  their  changeable 
and  cold  climate,  it  is  made  of  the  bark  of  the 
stalks  of  the  nettle  plant,,  is  of  a  brown  colour 
widi  black  red  stripes,  or  quite  plain,  and  is  ge- 


nerally used  by  the  Naga  as  chadder  or  sheet 
covering  thrown  over  the  body.  The  climate 
is  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  but 
they  procure  abundance  from  Sumokhoo-Ting. 
In  a  large  building  called  Rangkee  or  the 
Dakachang,  all  the  boys  of  the  village  reside, 
until  they  are  married.  The  building  is 
about  sixty  feet  long,  and  twenty  high,  with 
gable  ends.  The  inside  of  the  house  con- 
sists of  one  large  room,  in  the  centre  of  which 
a  wood  fire  was  burning  on  the  ground,  and 
wooden  stools  were  aiTanged  in  rows  for  the 
boys  to  sleep  upon.  At  one  end,  a  small  room 
is  partitioned  off  for  the  accommodation  of 
an  elderly  man,  who  is  superintendent  of  the 
establishment.  The  Hilokee  (a  building  of 
similar  dimensions  and  construction  with  the 
Rangkee),  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  use  or 
residence  of  the  girls  of  the  village,  who  live  in 
it  altogiethcr,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  boys, 
until  the  day  of  their  marriage.  The  damsels 
are  all  decently  attired,  a  large  sheet  with  coloured 
stripes  is  worn  round  the  waist,  extending  to 
the  knees,  a  blue  cloth  is  folded  over  the 
breast  under  the  the  arms  ;  a  profusion  of  glass 
bead  necklaces  adorned  their  necks  wifii  a 
number  of  brass  ear-rings  of  all  sizes.  An  old 
woman  superintends  the  establishment,  and 
the  utmost  order  prevails  in  both  the  Rang- 
kee and  the  Hilokee.  The  boys  and  girls 
take  their  meals  with  their  parents,  work  for 
them  during  the  day,  and  at  night  retire  to 
their  respective  asylums  ;  all  the  youths  see 
the  girls  during  the  day  without  the  smallest 
restraint,  and  they  select  their  own  wives,  and 
are  married  by  the  consent  of  their  parents. 
Mr.  Butler  relates  that  "  in  the  aflemoon,  the 
chief  came  down  to  our  camp  with  all  the 
unmarried  girls  of  the  village.  Line  having 
been  formed,  and  the  camp  assembled,  two 
damsels  stepped  out  in  front  of  the  party, 
and  danced  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  hop-step 
on  one  leg  alternately,  different  from  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen,  in  excellent  time,  to  a 
song  and  clapping  of  hands  by  the  young  men. 
In  stature  the  Naga  women  are  short  and 
athletic,  with  flat  noses,  small  shai-p  eyes,  the 
upper  front  teeth  projecting  a  little  ;  and  the 
hair  cut  short  whilst  single,  but  when  married, 
the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  long.  They  are 
coarse  and  plain,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  they  perform  all  manner  of  drudgery  in 
the  field,  supply  the  house  with  water  and  fuel, 
and  make  whatever  clothing  is  required  by  the 
family.  The  Naga  he  adds  eat  dogs,  rats, 
elephants,  tigers,  rhinoceroses,  cows,  pigs  and 
fowls  ;  but,  strange  to  say  they  have  no  ducks. 
The  Kooki  race,  now  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Cachar,  in  the  Nowgong  district,  aver  that  they 
(the  Kooki)  emigrated  from  Tippai*ah  to  Nortliern 
Cachar,  in  the  reign  of  Kishen  Chunder,  about 
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A.  D.  1800,  andin  the  years  1828, 1829,  Gobind 
Ghunder,  rajah  of  Cachar,  employed  them  to 
wage  war  with  Tooleeram  Senaputtee.  In  the 
year  1846-47,  several  colonies  of  new  Kooki 
immigrated  from  Tipparah,  via  the  bed  of  the 
Barah  river,  and  joined  their  brethren  in 
Northern  Cachar.  The  number  of  tribes,  and 
the  total  population  of  all  classes  residing  inNorth- 
em  Cachar,  is  estimated  by  the  following  table 
at  21,345  souls,  reckoning  five  to  each  house. 


Names  of  Clans. 


Hozae  Cachari. 
Hill  Cachari.... 

Mikir 

Old  Koolri 

New  Kooki  

Na^a 


Number  of 

Total  of  each 

Houses. 

Clan. 

234 

1,170 

788 

3,040 

364 

1,820 

667 

3,335 

1,515 

7,575 

701 

3,505 

They  live  in  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the 
Kachang  Naga  and  Mikir  tribes,  and  are 
greatly  respected  by  them  for  their  known 
martial  character.  The  marauding  Angami 
Naga  look  on  the  Kooki  with  awe  or  respect 
and  have,  in  consequence,  never  dared  to  attack 
them.  In  the  Tipparah  district  there  are 
innumerable  tribes  or  clans  of  Kooki  under 
the  rule  of  hereditary  rajahs  or  chiefs.  In 
Northern  Cachar  the  principal  old  clans  are 
four  in  number,  viz. :  Khelemali,  Ranthoe, 
Bete,  Lamkron,  and  with  the  last  colony  several 
rajahs  or  chiefe  had  arrived,  whom  all  the 
Kooki  seem  to  respect.  They  are  divided 
into  three  clans,  with  41  villages  and  1,515 
houses,  as  follows  : — 

Jangsen  clan 28     . .     90C 

Taddaee  „ 12     ...    556 

Shingshoon  . .      . .        1      . .       52 

If  a  woman  leave  her  husband,  and  is  guilty 
of  adultery,  the  injured  husband,  invites  the 
members  of  the  council  to  visit  him  at  his  house, 
places  a  jug  of  liquor  before  them,  and  states  his 
complaint.  The  faithless  woman  is  not  taken 
back  by  her  injured  husband,  but  is  permitted 
to  remain  with  the  defendant. 

The  dress  of  the  Angami  Naga  consists  of  a  blue 
or  black  kilt,  prettily  ornamented  with  cowrie 
shells :  and  a  coarse  brown  cloth  made  of  the  bark 
of  the  nettle-plant  is  Iposely  thrown  over  the 
shoulders.  The  warrior  wears  a  coUar  round 
the  neck,  reaching  to  the  waist,  made  of  goat's- 
hair,  dyed  red,  intermixed  with  long  flowing 
locks  of  hair  of  the  persons  he  has  killed,  and 
ornamented  with  co^vrie  shells.  No  one  is 
entitled  to  wear  these  insignia  of  honour,  unless 
lie  has  killed  many  of  his  enemies,  and  brought 
home  their  heads.  Every  Angami  village  has  a 
polity  of  its  own.  Their  government  is  decidedly 
democratic.  The  crime  of  murder  cannot  be  ex- 
piated ;  the  relations  of  the  murdered  person  in- 
stantly, if  possible,  spear  the  murderer,  without 
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reference  to  the  council  of  elders,  unless  the  de- 
linquent take  refuge  in  another  village,  when  he 
may  escape  for  years,  but  he  is  never  safe. 
Years  after  the  deed  has  been  committed  he  tnay 
be  surprised  and  killed,  for  revenge  is  con- 
sidered a  sacred  duty  never  to  be  neglected  or 
forgotten.     Adultery  is  also  an  offence  that 
admits  of  no  compromise.     If  a  man's  wife  is 
seduced,  the  injured  husband  will  surely  spear 
the    seducer  on    the  first  opportunity.     The 
Angami  Naga  imagine  there  are  many  gods, 
or    good  and  evil  spirits,   residing    in  their 
hills.       To  one,  they  offer  up  sacrifices   of 
cows    and    mithun ;    to  another,   dogs ;   and 
to  a  third,    cocks  and  spirituous  liquor.     At 
sixteen  years  of  age  a  youth   puts  on  ivory 
armlets,    or    else     wooden,    or     red-coloured 
cane  collars,  round  his  neck.     He  silspends  the 
conch  shells  with  a  black  thread,  puts  brass 
earrings  into  his  ears,    and  wears  the  black 
kilt ;  and  if  a  man  has  killed  another  in  war, 
he  wears  three  or  lour  rows  of  cowries  round 
the  kilt,  and   ties  up  his  hair  with  a  cotton 
band.     If  a  man  has  killed  another  in  war, 
he  is  entitled   to  wear  one   feather    of   the 
dhune's  bird  stuck  in  his  hair,  and  one  feather 
is  added  for  every  man  he  has  killed,   and 
these  feathers  are  also  fastened  to  their  shields. 
They  also  use  coloured  plaited  cane  leggings, 
wear  the  war  sword,  spear,  shield,  and  choonga 
or  tube  for  carrying  panjies.     They  also  attach 
to  the  top  of  the  shield  two  pieces  of  wood  in 
the  shape  of  buffalo  horns,  with  locks  of  hair 
of  human  beings  killed  in  action  hanging  from 
the  centre.     Before  they  set  out  on  a  war  ex- 
pedition, all  assemble  together  and  decide  on 
the  village  to  be  attacked,  and  the  chief  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  party   consults  the 
usual  omens,  which  proving  propitious,  a  fowl  is 
killed  and  cooked,  and  all  paxteJse  of  it.     They 
then  provide  themselves  with  spears,   shields, 
and  a  panjie  choonga,  and  cooking  two  days 
food  wrap  it  up  in  leaves  in  baskets  with  some 
meat,  and  set  out  for  the  village  to  be  attacked, 
near  which  they  lie  in  ambush   during  the 
night  till  the  break  of  day,  when  they  rush  in 
upon  it  with  a  great  noise,  and  spear  the  first 
they  meet  with,   and  afterwards  cut  off  the 
head,  hands,  and  feet,  of  their  enemies,  roll 
them  up  in  a  cloth,  and  return  home.     They 
then  take  the  skulls  to  each  house  in  the  vil- 
lage apd  throw  rice  and  spirits  over  them,  and 
tell  the  skulls  to  call  their  relatives.     The  man 
who  has  cut  off  the  head  keeps  it  under  his 
bedstead  five  days :  during  that  time  the  war- 
riors eat  no  food  prepared  by  women,  and  do 
not  cook  in   their    accustomed  cooking    pot. 
Afler  the  fifth  day,  however,  the   heads  or 
skulls  are  buried,  and  a  great  feast  is  given  oi 
pigs  and  cows,  after  which  they   ba^e  and 
return  to  their  avocations.    They  do  not  go 
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out  singlj  on  inroads,   but  in  bodies.     A  Naga 
can  never  giye  up  his  revenge  :  he  must  avenge 
the  death  of  a  relative  in  some  way  or  other, 
either  bj  stealth  or  surprise ;  kill  one  or  two  in 
return,  and  cany  off  their  heads,  panjymg  the 
road  afier  their  retreat  to  prevent  their  being 
pursued.  When  a  respectable  man  dies  in  the  vil- 
lage, the  inhabitants  do  not  quit  it  for  three  days, 
and  keep  the  body  in  the  house,  afler  which  they 
kin  cows  and  pigs,  and  give  a  feast  of  rice  and 
spirits  to  the  whole  community.     The  body  is 
then  conveyed  to  the  burying-ground,  where  it 
is  interred,  and  a  stone  tomb  is  built  over  the 
grave,  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  all  the  men, 
being  dressed  in  their  war  habiliments,  make  a 
great  noise,  and  juntp  about,  and  say,  '<  Wliat 
spirit  has  come  and  killed  our  friend  ?  Where 
have   you  fled  to  ?"   They  then  place  on  the 
grave  all  the  articles  of  dress  worn   by   the 
deceased,  as  well  as  his  arms,  his  sword,  spear, 
shields,  panjie  tube,  wearing  apparel,  bamboo 
spirit-cup,  spirit-gourd  bottle,  waistband,  aliells 
worn  round  the  neck  and  arms,  red  cane  arm- 
lets, cane  bands  worn  on  the  legs,  and  coloured 
cane  l^gings  and  dhunes  feathers  worn  in  the 
head.     Such  is  the  custom  on  the  death  of  men ; 
but   if  a  woman  die,  her  petticoat  waistband, 
cloth  tied  over  the  breasts,  brass  ornaments 
worn  on  the  arms,  and  necklaces  and  spirit- 
gourd  bottle,  shuttle  lor  weaving,  spinning  stick 
for    ootton,  cotton  thread,  dhan  grain,  pestle 
and  mortar  for  cleaning  rice,  are*  all  placed  on 
her  grave.    The  skulls  of   pigs  and  cows  are 
likewise  stuck  upon  sticks  at  one  end  of  the 
grave    in    memory  of  the    hospitality   exer- 
by  the  deceased.    A  woman  may  live 
a  man  without  being  married,  and  then 
go  to  another ;  but  she  gives  up  her  progeny, 
and  the  children  remain  with  the  father.     If  a 
Naga  divorce  hia  wife  for  any  fault,  she  does 
not  return  to  her  parents,  but  resides  in  a  house 
by  herself,  and  she  can  marry  again.     If  a  man 
commit  adultery  hia  head  is  cut  off.     If  a  chief 
]■  caoght  in  the  fact,  he  is  killed.     When  the 
Angaini  Naga  have  nothing  to  do,  they  sit  about 
an  the  tombs  in  groups,  and  pass  the  day  in 
drinking   spirits    and   goflsipping,  and    form- 
ing plans  for  hostile  inroads  on  their    neigh- 
boms.      The  Naga  sink  pits    in  the  jungles 
mx  or  seven  feet  deep,  and  fill  them  with  pan- 
jies,  that  if  any  animal  should  fall  into  the  pit 
it  would  be  killed.     The  surface  of  the  pit  is 
covered  over  with  branches  and  leaves  of  trees, 
and  the  new  earth  taken  out.     Their  mode  of 
taking  oaths  is  singular.     When  they  swear  to 
keep  the  peace,  or  to  perform  any  promise, 
they   place   the  barrel  of   a  gun   or  a  spear 
between  their  teeth,  signifying  by  this  ceremony 
diat,  if  they  do  not  act  up  to  their  agreement, 
they  are  prepared  to  fall  by  either  of  the  two 
weapons.     Another  simple  but  equally  binding 
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oath  is,  for  two  parties  to  take  hold  of  the  ends 
of  a  piece  of  spear-iron,  and  to  have  it  cut  into 
two  pieces,  leaving  a  bit  in  the  hand  of  each 
party ;  but  the  most  sacred  oath,  it  is  said,  is 
for  each  party  to  take  a  fowl,  one  by  the  head 
and  the  other  by  the  legs,  and  in  this  manner 
to  pull  it  asunder,  intimating  that  treachery  or 
breach  of  agreement  would  merit  the  same 
treatment.     They  likewise  erect  a  large  stone 
as  a  monument  on  the  occasion  of  taking  an 
oath,  and  say  that,  '*  as  long  as  this  stone  stands 
on  the  eartli,  no  differences  shall  occur  between 
us."     The  only  weapons  used  by  the  Angami 
Naga  are  a  spear  and  dao,  a  short  sword  or 
hand-bill.     Amongst  the   Naga  it  is  consider- 
ed a  point  of  honour  to  recover  the  skulls  of 
their  friends.   It  is  also  totally  incompatible  with 
Naga  honour  to  forego  taking  revenge,  and  it 
is  incumbent  on  him  to  ransom  or  recover  the 
skull  of  a  relative  murdered  or  captured  in  war. 
— Battler's  Travels  ami  Adventures  in  Assain^ 
pp.  47 — 158  ;    Wilson  ;  Latham  ;  Mr,    Hodg- 
son No,  6  of  1865,  of  Beng.  As,  S.oc,  Jouni. ; 
Tod^s  Bajasthany  Vol,,  p,   57.  LatJiams  Desc. 
Ethn.;  Latham  in  Ueport  British  Association. 
See  Mozome  ;  Kuki  ;  India. 
NAGA.     Bbno.     Cyperus  pertennis. 
NAGA,  also  Nag,  Hind.  The  term  by  which, 
in  the  Hindi  tongue,   the  Naja  snake   is  desig- 
nated.   It  is  the    venemous    snake   known  to 
Europeans  as  the  cobra,  also  cobra  di  capello, 
the  term  cobra,  being  the  ordinary  name  by 
which  Europeans  in  India  designate  the  Naja 
genus  of  venemous  Colubrine  snakes   of  the 
family  Elapidae.     There  is  only  one  species,  the 
Naja  tripudians,  Merr,^  which  has  a  moderate 
body  with  rather   short  tail.     It  has  a  small 
or  moderate  eye  with  a  round  pupil,  a  poison 
fang  in  front  of  the  maxillary,  which  is  but 
little  moveable  or  erectile,  and  only  one  tooth 
behind.     The  anterior  ribs  are  elongate  and 
erectile,  and  the  skin  of  the  neck  is  dilatable. 
When  the  cobra  rises  in  play,  or  for  amuse- 
ment, it  spreads  out  the  skin  of  the  neck,  from 
which  it  gets  the  Spanish  name  of  "  Cobra  di 
Capello,"  in  English  the  "  Hooded  Snake."     Its 
bite  is  certain  death.     It  is  said  that  the  poison 
can  be  cotnbatted  by  injecting  potash  into  the 
veins,  but,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  poisons 
action,  this,  even  if  true,  is  valueless.     Not- 
withstanding this,  the  natives  of  Ceylon  do  not 
kill  the  cobra  when  caught,  but  enclose  it  in  a 
mat  bag  with  some  boiled  rice  for  fix>d,  and 
place  it  thus  in  a  flowing  stream.     In  Guzerat 
the  hindoos  do  not  kill  &is  or  any  other  snake. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  the  Naga  tripudians  ; 
(a.)  The  spectacled  or  Bin-ocellate  cobra,  has 
its   neck,   on    the    steel  brown  skin,  marked 
with  a  white,  black  edged  d  or  <t  enclosing  at 
either   extremity   a  black  ocellus.     It  is  only 
seen  when  the  hood  is  expanded.  It  is  found  in 
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Southern  India  and  in  Burraah  ?  Lb  grows  to 
6i  feet,  (b.)  The  monocellate  or  one  marked 
cobra,  has  a  plain  white  ocellus,  with  black 
centre,  and  margin,  and  grows  to  4J  feet  in 
length.-  It  is  the  cobra  of  Central  India  and 
Burmah.  The  cobra  is  worshipped  by  all  the 
races  following  hinduism .  and  by  nearly  all 
the  non-Aryan  races  in  British  India,  and  its 
form,  as  an  idol,  with  one,  three  or  nine  heads, 


NAGA-MUGHATI. 

their  settlements,  that  he  was  convinced  all 
were  of  the  Tak,  Takshac,  or  Nagvansa  race 
from  Sacadwipa,  who,  six  centuries  anterior  to 
Vicramaditya,  under  their  leader  Sehesnaga, 
conquered  India,  and  whose  era  must  be  the 
limit  of  Agnicula  antiquity. — Tod^s  Eajoithan, 
Vol,  ii.  p,  445. 

NAGADSAKA,  see  Bhattiya. 

NAGA  GILI  GICHCHA,  Tel.     Crotalaria 


in  stone  or  brass,  may,  in  India,  be   everywhere    trifoliastrum,  WiVUL-^R,  iii!  277— "FT.  and  A. 


seen.  It  is  generally  bending  over  the  idol 
of  the  lingam.  The  cobra  sometimes  swims 
out  to  sea.  The  Indian  genera  and  species  of 
the  family  Elapidae  are  as  under : 

Hamadryas  elaps,  Schl,  Andamans. 
Naja  tripudians,  Men\  Bengal,  Pegu,  Tenassenm. 
Syn.,  N.  lutescens,  Laur, 
N.  kaonthia,  Lesson, 
N.  sputatxix,  Rein, ' 
N.  atra,  Cantor. 
Syn.,  N.  larvata,  Cantor, 
Var  a  with  spectacles. 

b  without  spectacles. 
Bungarus  casruleiw,  Sch,y  Calcutta,  Pegu, 
tropidonotus,  Seh, 
ceylonicus,  Gunth,,  Ceylon. 
Xenureleps  bungaroides,  Cantor.,  Cherrapunji. 
MegftToplus  flaviceps,  Rein.,  Mergui,  Penang. 
Elaps  McLellandu,  Rein,,  Assam,  Pegu, 
melanurus,  Cantor,,  Pegu,  Tenassenm. 
intestinalis,  Lour.,  Singapore. 
Callophifl  bivirgatus,  Bote,  Malay  peninsula, 
intestinalis,  Laur.,  Malay  penmsula. 
gracilis,  Gray,  Penang,  Singapore. 
McClellandu,  12«nA.,  Hunalaya,  ^epal. 
annularis,  Gthr.,  Assam.  , 

trimaculatus,  Baud,,  Tenassenm,  Bengal, 
maculiceps,  Gthr.,  Malay  penmsula. 
nigrescens,  Gthr.,  Neilghemes. 
NAGAor  Sesh  Naga,  see  Indra,  Nagardroog.* 
NAGA  Batta  Deva,  see  Inscriptions. 
NAGABALI,  Tel.     Chavica  betle,   Mtg,— 

Rocc,  W.J,  ^  ^  _     _ 

NAGA  BULLA,  Sans.     Webera  tetranda. 
NAGA  CESARA,  Sans.     Mesua  ferrea. 
NAGA-CHAUTI,  see  Serpent.  Snake. 
NAG  AD  ANA,  Hind.  Artemisia  vulgaris,  L, 
NAGA-DANTE,  or  Nela-amida.  Tel.  Jatro- 

^  nIgA  DANTI  CHETTU,  Tel.  Tiaridium 
Indicum,  Lwi.— Heliotropium  In.  R.  1  454. 
-iy^^,x.48.^W.456. 

NAGADI  have  a  complexion  invariably  ot 
the  deepest  black,  their  hj^ir  thick  and  curly, 
their  features  brutish,  their  forms  diminutive 

Campbell  p.  23. 

NAGA  DONDA,  Tel.  Bryonia  rostrata, 
jlottl,—W,  Sf  A,  1080— B.  pilosa,  R,  iii.  72G. 

NAGA  DROOG.  Colonel  Tod  shows,  in  the 
annals  of  Marwar,  that  the  Rahtor  race  con- 
quered Nagore,  or  Naga-droog,  (the  Serpent's 
castle),  from  the  Mohil,  who  held  fourteen 
hundred  and  forty  villages  so  late  as  the 
fifteenth  century.  So  many  of  the  colomes  of 
Agnicula  bestowed  the   name   of   serpent  on 
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597  ;  Ic,  421— C.  verrucosa,  W.  and  A.  578 
—22.  iii.  273. 

NAGAGOLUGU,  Tel.  Murraya  exotica, 
Z.— iZ.  ii.  374.—  W.  and  A.  335  ;  Ic,  96. 

NAGAHA,  Singh.  Mesua  fefrea,  Linn,  D,C. 

NAGA-KESARA,  Sans.,  also  Naga  kesara 
chettu,  Tel.     Mesua  ferrea. — Linn  D,C, 

NAGA  KESARA  CHETTU,  or  Gajapush- 
pamu,  Tel.  Mesua  roxburghii,  R  W.  III.  i., 
127  ;  Ic.  118-961.— i2.  ii.  605. 

NAGA-KULI.     Battisa-S'iralen  is  a  town  in 
Sattara  collectorate  in  lat.   16°  67',  N.  long. 
74°  15',  famous  as  a  place  of  serpent-worship. 
Here,  at  the  present  day,  the    snakes    called 
Nagakuli,  said  to  be  not  very  poisonous,  are 
actually  caught  on  the  day  of  the  Nagapan- 
chami,  and  kept  either  in  earthern  pots   or 
covered  bamboo  baskets.     They  are  fed  with 
milk  and  edibles,  and  worshipped  in  other  res- 
pects, like  the  snake  images  and  drawings  of 
snakes.      The   day  after   the  Naga-panchami, 
they  are  taken  back  to  the  jungles  and  set  free. 
There  is  at  this  town  a  curious  tradition  in  con- 
nection with  the  Gorakha-chincha  tree  ( Adanso- 
nia  digitata)  or  the  tamarind  of  Gorakha.  Tra- 
dition ascribes  this  tree  to  be  the  result  of  a 
miracle  performed  by  a  saint  called  Gorakha- 
natha  or  Grorakshanatha. 

NAGAKUNNY,  Tam.  A  Tinnevelly  wood 
of  a  whitish  brown  colour,  used  for  building  in 
general. —  Colonel  Frith. 

NAGALAM,  Tel.     Jatropha  curcas. 

NAGALI  DUMPA,  or  Tiragali  pendalam, 
Tel.     Dioscorea,  sj). 

NAGA  MALLE,  Tel.  Rhinacanthus  com- 
munis, Nees,—  W,  Ic,  464— Justicia  nasuta,  R. 
i.  VZO^IUuede  ix.    69.,     also  Jasminum  lati- 

folium,  R,  var, 

NAGA-LEKA-BALJIWANLU.  The  Chip- 
pegiree  or  Nagaleka  baljee  wanloo  are  worship- 
pers of  Siva,  in  the  form  of  a  cobra. 

The  Siva  Chippaga  wanloo,  are  worshippers 
of  Siva,  they  are  found  in  the  Bellary  collec- 
torate of  the  Madras  Ceded  Districts. 

NAGA-MANIPURI,  see  India. 

NAGAMA    VALLE,    Maleal.      Bauhinia 

anguina. — Roxb. 

NAGA-MOOTHA,  Hind.  Cyperus  rotundus. 

NAGA-MUGHATI,  Tam.  Calonyction 
grandiflorum . — Choisy . 
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NAGA  MULLI,  Tbl.,  Tam.  Rhinacanthus 
ooDuntuiis. 

NAGA  MUSADA,  also  Naga  Musadi,  Tel. 
Stiychnos  colubrina. — Linn. 

NAGA  MUSfflN,  or  Tige  mushini,  Tbl. 
TiiiacQra  acuminata,  Miers — Hook  /and  Th. 
— Cocculus  ac.  W,  and  A,  44. — Menispermum 
ac.  B.  iii.  806-202 ;  but,  at  442,  O'Sh.  applies 
it  to  Strychnos  colubrina ;  with  more  pre- 
babilitj  it  may  be  given  to  S.  bicirrhosa,  which 
is  commonly  ^led  Tige  mushti. 

NAGANTAKA,  Saxs.,  irom  naga,  a  ser- 
pent, and  antaka,  the  end.  See  Garuda  or 
Gurada,  Serpent. 

NAGA-PANCHAMI,  a  festival  much  attend- 
ed to  by  all  the  hindoo  religionists  of  British 
India.     The  Naga  serpent  deity    is   worship- 
ped by  all  hindoQS   on    the    Nagapancltami, 
held     on     the     fifUi     lunar     dxiy     of    the 
month    Sravan ;    offerings    are     then     made 
to  snakes,  of  milk,  grain  and  other  articles 
poured  into  holes.     The  crest  and  signature  of 
tiie  raja  of  Ghota  Nagpur  is  the  head  and  hood 
of  a  snake  called  Nagsant.    Nagapanchami  is 
the  fifth  day  of  the  first  or  bright  half  of  the  lunar 
month,   named  Sravana,  which  generally  cor- 
responds with  August  and  September   of  the 
Christian  year.     S'rayana  is  a  month  in  which 
the  hindoos  generally  have  some  vrata  or  cere- 
mony  to  perform  every  day,  and  sometimes 
joore  than  one  festival  occurs  on  one  and  the 
same  day.    The  fifi^h  day  of  the  month  is  con- 
sidered sacred  to  the  Naga  or  serpent.     On 
this   day,   early   in   the  morning,  each  family 
brings  an  earthen  representation   of  a  serpent, 
or  paints  a  £eimily  of  ^Ye^  seven,  or  nine  ser- 
pents, widi  rubbed  sandalwood  or  turmeric.     If 
there    be    a  temple  of  the  Naga  in  the  vil- 
lage, every  one   goes   there  to  perform  wor- 
ship.    The  serpent  goddess  is  worshipped  in 
the  Euphorbia  antiquorum.  The  goddess  mother 
of  the  serpents,  and  goddess  presiding  over  them 
is  Manasa,  the  object  of  love  and  devotion,  and, 
39  the  name  implies,  an    allegorical  creation. 
Indeed,  tree  and   serpent  worship   may  be  said 
u>  have  originated  partly,  if  not  entirely,  in  the 
iznagination   of  the   people,   and  in  figures  of 
speech.     The   chief  of  the  serpents  is  Ananta, 
eternity,  literally  endless,  of  which  the  univer- 
sally acknowledged   symbol*  is   a  coiled  snake. 
Though   represented  as  the  support  of  Vishnu, 
while    fioatiug  on  the   fathomless  sea  of  chabs 
be£>re  creation  (God   in  eternity,)  he  is,  in  the 
Poianas,  described  as  having  the  form  of  Vishnu 
meaning    perhaps,    the    eternity     of   Vishnu. 
The   Canara    district  in   the   South   of  India 
may  be  said  to   be  sacred   to  serpent-worship. 
In  the  Canarese  districts  generally,  the  Naga- 
panchami festival  is  celebrated,   as  in  the  Dek- 
kan,  on  the  fifth  of  the  bright  half  of  S'ravana. 
Sunnerat   relates  (Voyage  p.  162)  that  "the 
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term  of  Nagapoutche    signifies    ofiice  of  the 
snake  :  women  are  commonly  charged  with  this 
ceremony.  On  certain  days  of  the  year,  he  says 
when  they  choose  to  perform  it,  they  go  to  the 
banks  of  those  tanks  where  the  arichi,  and  margo- 
sier  grow ;  they  carry  under  these  trees  a  stone 
figure,   representing  a    Hngam,  between  two 
snakes :  they  bathe  themselves,  and,  after  ablu- 
tion, they  wash  the  lingam,  and  bum  before  it 
some  pieces  of  wood  particularly  assigned  for 
this  sacrifice,  throw  flowers  upon  it,  and  ask  of 
it  riches,  or  numerous  posterity  and  a  long  life 
to  their  husbands."     A  Singhalese  does  not  kill 
a  cobra,  but  encloses  it  in  a  wooden  cage.  A  J^aga, 
temple,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Naga  Tambiran, 
exists    in  the  island  of  Nainatavoe,  S.  W.  of 
Jaffiia,  in  which  consecrated  serpents  are  reared 
by  the  pandarams  and   daily  fed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  worshippers.     Such  temples  are 
to  be  seen  in  many  places  in  the  south  of  India : 
there  are  several  in  the  town  of  Madras,  and 
one  of  great  extent  at  Vasarapad  a  suburban 
village  on  its  north,  where  crowds  of  brahman 
women   come  every  Sunday  morning  to  wor- 
ship.     The    priests    are     the    wild    Yenadi. 
Amongst  the    Tartar    races,  who    designated 
their  septs  after  some  beast,  as  the  Naga  or 
snake,  the  lungaha  or   wolf,    the    lumri    or 
numri  or  fox,  the  sessu  or  hare,  cutchwah  or 
tortoise,  &c.,  the  sept  reverenced  the  creature 
from  which  they  took  their  name.  Few  subjects 
have  more  occupied  the  notice  of  the  learned 
world  than  the  mysteries  of  Ophite   worship, 
which  are  to  be  traced  wherever  there  existed  a 
remnant  of  civilization,  or  indeed  of  humanity ; 
among    the     savages    of    the    savannahs     of 
America,  and  the  magi  of  Fars,  with  whom  it 
was  the  type  of  evil,  their  Ahrimanes.     The 
Naga,  or  serpent-genii  of  the  Rajpoots,  have  a 
semi-human   structure,  precisely*  as  Diodorus 
describes  the  snak^mother  of  the  Scythse,  in 
whose  country  originated  this  serpent-worship, 
engrafted  on   the  tenets  of  Zerdusht,  of  the 
Purans,  of  the  priesthood  of  Egjrpt,  and  on  the 
fables  of  early  Greece.     Dupui^,  Volney,  and 
other  expounders  of  the  mystery,  have  given 
an  astronomical  solution  to  what  they  deem  a 
varied  ramification    of  an    ancient    fable,    of 
which  that,  of  Greece,  "  the  dragon  guarding 
the  fruits  of  Hesperides,"  may  be  considered 
the  most  elegant  version.     Had  these  learned 
men  seen  those  ancient  sculptures  in   India, 
which  represent  "  the  fall,"  they  might  have 
changed  their  o])inion.     The  traditions  of  the 
Jains  or  Budhiste,  (originating  in  the  land  of 
the  Takyac,  or  Turkist'han). assert  the  creation 
of  the  human  species  in  pairs,   called  joogal, 
who,  fed   of  the  ever-fcucti  tying  calpa  vrisha, 
which  possesses  all  the  characters  of  the  Tree 
of  Life,  like  it  bearing 

"  Ambrosial  fruit  of  vegetable  gold  f 
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which  was  termed  amrita,  and  rendered  them  |  western  extremity  of  the  chsun  :    and  on  th^ 


immortal.  A  drawing  brought  by  Col.  Coombs, 
from  a  sculptured  column  in  a  cave  temple  in 
the  south  of  India,  represents  the  first  pair  at 
the  fdot  of  this  ambrosial  tree,  and  a  serpent 
entwined  among  the  heavily  laden  boughs, 
presenting  to  them  some  of  the  fruit  from  his 
mouth.  The  tempter  appears  to  be  at  that 
part  of  his  discourse,  when 

"  his  words,  replete  with  guile, 

"  Into  her  heart  too  easy  entrance  won, 
"  Fixed  on  the  fruit  she  gazed." 
This  is  a  curious  subject  to  be  engraved  on  an 
ancient  pagan  temple  ;  if  Jain  or  Budhist,  the 
interest  would  be  considerably  enhanced.  The 
fifth  of  Sravan  is  the  Nagpanchami,  or  day  set 
apart  for  the  propitiationof  the  chief  of  the  rep- 
tile race,  the  Naga  or  serpent.  On  this  festival, 
at  Oodipoor,  as  well  as  throughout  India,  they 
strew  particular  plants  about  the  threshold, 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  reptiles. 

NAGAPATTANA,  a  town  in  the  district  of 
Tanjore,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Naga-na- 
tha :  inside  the  temple  near  the  idol  of  Naga-na- 
tha,  there  is  a  white  ant  hill  to  which  large 
oflferings  are  made  in  honor  of  the  serpent-god. 


other  side,  south-westerly   along  the  vaUey  of 
the  Burak  and  Surmu:  these  highlands  are 
thus  embraced  by  the  valleys  of  the  Brahma- 
putra and  its  affluents  on  all  sides  but  the  S. 
E.,  where  they  slope  to  the  Kynduayn.    The 
Garo  are  called  by  the  villagers    and  upper 
hill  people,  Coonch  Garo ;  though  they  them- 
selves,  if  asked  of  what  race  they  are,  will 
answer,    "Garo,"   and    not    give   themselves 
other  tribal  appellation  though  there  are  many 
tribes  of  the  Garo.     A  Garo  is  a  stout,  well- 
.shaped  man;     hardy,  and  able  to  do  much 
work ;  of  a  surly  look ;  flat  caffre-like  nose ; 
small  eyes,  generally  blue  or  brown  ;    forehead 
wrinkled,  and  over-hanging  eye-brow  ;    with 
large  mouth,  thick  lips,  and  face  round  and 
short :  their  colour  is  of  a  light  or  deep  brown. 
The  women  are  short  and  squat,  with  masculine 
expression  of  face ;  in  the  features  they  differ 
little  from  the  men.     The  dress  of  these  people 
corresponds  with  their  persons.     They  eat  all 
manner  of  food,  even  dogs,  frogs,  snakes,  and 
the  blood  of  all  animals.     Th^  last  is  baked 
over  a  slow  fire,  in  hoUow  green  bamboos,  till 


NAGA-PUSING,  Malay.     The  auris  of  a  M^  becomes  of  a  nasty  dirty  green  colour.   They 
species  of  anisthiria  ?   growing  at  Singapore,    ^^  ^^nd  of  drinking  to  an  excess.     Liquor  is 


which  display  much  irritabili^  when  warmth 
is  applied. 

NAGA  and  KHASIA  HILLS.  The  moun- 
tain range  which  bounds  Assam  on  the  south  is 
known  by  a  great  diversity  of  tiames  in  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  its  course,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent tribes  by  whom  it  is  inhabited. 

The  Khasia  or  Cossyah  hills  rise  abruptly  on 


put  into  the  mouths  of  infants  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  swallow.  Their  religion  is 
a  mixed  hinduism  and  shamanism,  they  worship 
Mahadeva;  and  at  Baunjaur,  a  pass  in  the 
hills,  they  worship  the  sun  and  moon.  To 
ascertain  which  of  the  two  they  are  to  worship 
upon  any  particular  occasion,  their  priest  takes  a 
cup  of  water,  and  some  wheat :  first  calling  the 


the  south  from  the  plains  of  Silhet  to  the  height    name  of  the  sim,  he  drops  a  grain  into  the  water; 


of  about  4,000  feet,  and  thence  more  gradually 
to  6,000  feet.  The  culminating  point  is  Chil- 
long  hill,  the  elevation  of  which  13  about 
6,600  feet. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Khasia  hills  lie  the 
Garo  hills,  which  are  lower,  the  maximum  ele- 
vation being  probably    no  where  more  than 
three  or  four  thousand  feet.     To  the  east,  be- 
yond Jyntea  or  Jaintia,  which  is  similar  in 
general  character  to   Khasia,  there  appears  to 
be  a  considerable  depression  in   the  range,  a 
large  river  with  an  open  valley  penetrating  far 
to  the  north.     To  the  east  of  Cachar  again 
there  are  lofty  hiUs,  inhabited  by  Naga  tribes, 
and  also  quite  unexplored,  except  in  one  place, 
where  they  were  crossed  by  Griffith  in  travel- 
ling from  upper  Assam  to  the  Hukum  valley, 
on  a  tributary-  of  the  Irawadi.    The  Burak  and 
Surmu  rivers  run  in  valleys  of  the  Assam  chain. 

The  Naga,  Mikir,  Elachari,  Garo,  and  Khas- 
sya,  are  the  five  races  in  whose  possession 
chiefly,  are  the  broad  lands  of  the  Assam  chain 
extending  from  the  N.  £.  near  Kynduayn  and 
Namrup  on  one  side,  along  the  valley  of  the 
Brahmaputra  to  its  southern  bend  round  the 
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if  it  sink,   they  are  lien  to  worship  the  snn ; 
and  should  it  not  sink,  they  then  would  drop 
another  grain  in  the  name  of  the  moon,  and 
so  on  till  one  of  the  grains  sink.     All  reli- 
gious ceremonies  are  preceded  by  a  sacrifice 
to  their  god,  of  a  bull,  goat,  hog,  cock,  or  dog. 
Except  milk  they  use  everything.    They  Uve 
in  houses  raised  from  the  ground  on     piles. 
The  youngest  daughter  inherits.     The  woman 
marries  the  brother  of  her  deceased  husband  ; 
if  he   die,   the   next:  if  all,  the  father.     The 
dead   are   kept  four  days,  then  burnt  amidst 
feasting  and  drinking  and  the  ashes  buried  on 
the  spot.     A  small  dish  of  bell  metal  with  em- 
bossed figures,   called  a  Deo-Kora  is   hung  np 
as  a  household  god  and  worshipped  and   sacri- 
ficed to  :  and  Ae  Garo  believe  that  when  the 
household  are  asleep,  the  Deo  or  figure   of  the 
Kora  issues  in  search  of  food  and  returns  to  its 
Kora  to  rest.    The  Graro  are  under  British  .con- 
trol.    They  are  classed  as  Che-anna  (6  Annas) 
and  Das  Anna  (10  Annas)  but  they  consider 
themselves  one  and  the  same  people.     They  use 
sharp  bambu  panji  or  stakes,  four  inches  long 
as  a  means  of  opposing  invasion.    In  a  treaty 
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in  1848,  thej  consented  to  abstain  from  hang- 
ing hmnan  skulls  in  their  houses.  They  build 
their  houses  on  piles.  The  Marquis  of 
Hastings'  description,  however,  somewhat 
diffen  from  the  above.  He  says  they  are 
divided  into  many  independent  commu- 
nities, or  rather  clans,  acting  together  from 
a  principal  of  common  origin,  but  without 
any  ostensible  head  of  their  league.  With 
them  aU  property  and  atithority  descends  whol- 
ly in  the  female  line.  On  ihe  death  of  the 
mother,  the  bulk  of  the  family  possessions  must 
be  to  the  favourite  daughter  (if  there  be  more' 
than  one,)  who  is  designated  as  such,  without 
regard  to  primogeniture,  during  the  life-time  of 
her  parent.  The  widower  has  a  stipend  secur- 
ed to  liim  at  the  time  of  marriage.  A  moder- 
ate portion  is  given  to  each  of  the  other  sisters. 
A  son  receives  nothing  whatever,  it  being  held 
among  the  Garo  that  a  man  can  always  main- 
tain himself  by  labour.  The  woman  acknow- 
ledged as  chief  in  each  of  the  clans  is  called 
Miiihar.  Her  husband  is  termed  Muharree. 
He  is  her  representative  in  all  concenis,  but 
obtain?  no  right  in  her  property.  The  clan 
will  interfere  if  they  see  t^e  possessions  of  the 
Muhar  in  course  of  dissipation.  If  a  daughter 
be  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  a  son  of  the 
iasae  of  the  Muhar's  fietther  is  sought  in  prefer- 
ence to  become  her  husband  ;  and  in  default 
of  such  a  person,  the  son  of  the  nearest  female 
relation  of  the  Muhar  (he  being  of  due  age) 
would  stand  next  for  selection.  The  husbands 
to  the  sisters  of  a  Muhar  are  called  Lushkur, 
and  it  is  a  denomination  to  which  a  notion  of 
nmk  is  attached. 

Thej  have  frequently  made  descents  on  the 
plains.  '  A  party  of  them,  in  May  1860,  mur- 
dered sixteen  natives  of  tlie  plains  in  the  North 
of  the  Mymensingh  district,  and  afterwards 
mutilated  the  bodies.  They  confessed  the 
crime  and  three  were  executed  in  their  own 
villages  before  iheirown  people.  Their  accom- 
plices, in  number  some  20  men,  were  condemn- 
ed to  transportation  for  various  periods.  Their 
object  was  not  so  much  plunder,  as  human 
heads  to  offer  to  their  spirit  of  the  mountains. 
The  rs^ah  of  Nustung  one  of  the  Khassyah 
states  subsequently  undertook  to  aid  in  repress- 
ing these  raids.  The  Garo  hilh,  are  a  confused 
assemblage  from  1,000  to  6,000  feet  in  height 
of  estimsuted  area,  4,347,  square  miles.  Charac^ 
terof  country,  wild.  The  rock  formation  is 
soppoaed  to  be  chiefly  of  gneiss,  or  stratified 
granite.  The  rajah  of  Nustung,  one  of  the  Cos- 
syah  states,  is  well  nigh  independent  and  the 
most  powerful  and  influential  of  all  the  hill 
ddefr,  not  alone  from  his  position  but  from  his 
QBosaal  popularity.  He  had  conferred  upon  him, 
about  the  year  1868,  the  titles  of  Rajah  Baha- 
door  in  consideratioxi  of  his  uniform  loyalty  to 
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the  British,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
efforts  made  to  enlist  him  in  the  revolts  of  the 
hill  tribes.  The  Nustung  territory  forms  the 
South  West  portion  of  the  Cossyah  district,  and 
borders  on  the  Garo  country  ;  and  its  rajah  en- 
tered into  a  convention  with  the  British  that, 
should  it  be  at  any  time  requisite  to  the  latter 
power  to  move  troops  in  the  Garo  hills  from  the 
eastward,  they  shall  have  a  free  passage  through 
his  territory.  His  turbulent  and  refractory 
neighbours  are  the  Jynteah,  Cossyah,  Garo, 
Bhootanese,  Naga,  and  Abor.  Dr.  Buchanan 
Hamilton  says,  the  under  bark  of  the  Celtis 
orientalis  tree,  like  that  of  the*  West  India  Cel- 
tis, consisting  of  numerous  reticulated  fibres, 
forms  a  kind  of  natural  cloth,  used  by  the  Graro 
for  covering  their  nakedness.  (*Lin.  Trans.,' 
xvii,  p.  209).  He  also  describes  it  in  his  re- 
port on  Assam,  as  a  kind  of  rug  worn  by  the 
Garo  in  the  cold  weather,  and  serving  them  .as 
a  blanket  by  night.  Captain  Reynolds  sent  a 
specimen  of  it  to  the  Agri-Horticultural  So- 
ciety ;  the  Garo  make  several  such  cloths  of 
different  colours  from  various  barks.  The  Graro 
who  come  to  the  plains,  generally  buy  some 
small  ends  of  cloths  from  the  Bengalees,  to  at- 
tend the  hauts  (fairs)  in,  not  as  clothing  to 
protect  them  from  wind  and  weather." 
Mr.  Hodgson,  writing  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society's  Journal,  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
the  aborigines  of  the  Sub-Himalaya,  as  far 
east  as  the  Dhansri  of  Assam  belong  to  the 
Thibetan  stock  and  east  of  that  river  to  the 
Chinese  stock — except  the  Garo  and  other 
tribes  occupying  that  portion  of  the  hills  be- 
tween Assam  and  Sylhet;and  that  the  abori- 
gines of  the  tarai  and  forest  skirting  the  entire 
Sub-Himalaya,  inclusive  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  marginaicircuit  of  the  Assam  valley,  belong, 
like  those  last  mentioned,  to  the  Tamulian 
stock  of  aborigines  of  the  plains  of  India  gener- 
ally. Mr.  Eobinson  tells  us  that  in  the 
Assam  valley  and  its  mountain  confines,  are 
three  classes  of  languages.  One  of  Sanscrit 
origin  and  the  others  of  two  great  classes,  viz., 
those  connected  with  the  Thibetan .  and  those 
deriving  their  origin  from  the  Tai  or  Shyan 
stock.  Of  the  Assamese  proper,  that  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  valley,  eight-tenths  of  the  language 
is  identical  with  Bengali,  and  nearly  four-fifths 
of  the  words  in  common  use,  are  derivations 
from  the  Sanscrit.  The  country  from  time 
immemorial  had  been  governed  by  rulers  of 
Shyan  origin,  and  the  very  small  number  of  Tai 
words  that  can  be  traced  to  Tai  origin  is  remark- 
able. The  Thibetan  and  the  Tai  or  Shyan 
languages,  all  approximate  towards  the  Chinese 
colloquial  system  and  more  or  less  possess  the 
characteristics  of  being  originally  monosyllabic 
and  all  intonated.  The  Tai  or  Shyan  class  are 
also  destitute  of  inflections.    The  borders  o£ 
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the  valley  are  remarkable  for  the  numbers  of  its 
populations.  Many  of  them  are  of  that  great 
Bhot  family  which  we  find  extending  from  the 
west  of  Chinese  Tartary  eastwards.  All  the  native 
populations  here  are  more  or  less  akin  to  the 
peoples  of  the  Burmese  empire,  and  seem  to  be 


remnants  of  Bhot  tribes  left  behind   in  the  I  the  South  are  the  hill  tribes  of  Assam,  the 
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the  Rhondur,  the  Chak  and  Drok,  the  Hor  and 
the  Kolo.  Further  East  are  the  Kooch,  the 
Dhimal  and  Bodo,  arranged  into,  the  Western 
Bodo  of  Sikkim  and  the  Butan  frontier,  and 
the  Eastern  Bodo  or  Borro  of  Assam  and  Ca- 
char, — the  Garo,  the  Kasia,  the  Mikir.     On 


pressui'e  of  the  larger  bodies  to  the  south.  Se- 
veral writers  have  noticed  the  tribes  in  and 
^ear  the  Assam  valley.  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter, 
names  those  of  them  in  the  N.  E.  of  Bengal  as 
the  Bodo ;  Dhimal ;  Kocch  ;  Garo  ;  Kachari ;  in 
the  Eastern  Frontier  of  Bengal  are  the  Muni- 
puri  ;  Mithan  Naga  ;  Tablung  Naga  ;  Khari 
Naga  ;  Angami  Naga  ;  Namasang  Naga  ; 
Nowgong  Naga  ;  Tengsa  Naga  ;  Abor  Miri  ; 
Sibsagor  Miri  ;  Deoria  Chutia  ;  Singhpo. 

Dr.  Latham  observes  that  the  nations  on 
the  borders  of  British  India,  in  the  north- 
west, the  north  east  and  east,  form  an  ethnolo- 
gical group  which  contains  the  Tibetans,  the 
Nepal  tribes,  several  populations  of  the  Sub- 
Himalayan  range,  the  Burmese,  the  Siamese, 
the  Natives  of  Pegu,  the  Cambojians,  the 
Cochin  Chinese  and  the  Chinese,  in  populations 
which  cover  perhaps  one  fifth  of  Asia.  Their 
countries  are  mostly  inland,  and  mountainous, 
but  contain  the  water-sheds  of  mighty  rivers, 
the  Indus,  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Irawadi 
and  the  Yellow  river.  The  complexion  and 
features  of  these  peoples  are  those  to  which 
the  term  Mongolian  has  been  applied.  Though 
wild  paganism  and  mahomedanism  exist, 
the  majority  are  of  the  buddhist  religion, 
but  all  speak  a  language  the  least  de- 
veloped of  all  the  forms  of  human  speech, 
being  monosyllabic  and  with  little  power  of 
grammatical  inflexions.  These  people  are 
arranged  under  four  great  political  powers,  the 
British,  the  Burmese,  the  Siamese  and  Chinese. 
Ethnologically  they  are  capable  of  being  classed 
in  three  considerable  sub-groups.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  Bhot  or  Bot,  a  term  which  is  used  in 
compound  words  as  Bult  in  Bultistan, — But  in 
Butan, — Bet  in  Tibet,  and  in  the  tribes  known 
as  Bhutia  and  Bootia,  and  comprises  the  four 
little  Tibetans,  the  natives  of  Ladak,  the  Tibe- 
tans of  Tibet  Proper  and  the  closely  allied 
tribes  of  Butan.  The  Bhot  area  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  India,  and  Cashmir,  on  the  North 
by  Chinese  Tartary  and  on  the  West  by  Little 
Bokhara  and  Kafiristan.  Amongst  the  Bhot 
populations  may  be  mentioned  the  mahomedan 
Bhot  of  Bultistan  or  Little  Tibet,  of  Rongdo, 
Skardo,  Parkuta,  and  KJaartakshi,  of  Shigar, 
Chorbad,  &c.,  the  buddhist  But  of  Ladak,  Hun- 
grung  and  Kunawar,  the  Bhut  of  the  Chinese 
Empire ;  the  Tibetans  of  Rudok,  Garo,  Goga, 
&;c.,  of  Lhasa  and  Tishu  Lumbu,  the  Sifan,  the 
Lhopa  of  Butan,  the  Tak,  the  Bhot  of  Garwal, 
Kumaon  and  Nepal,  the  Chepang  and  probably 
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Aka,  Dofla,  Abor,  Miri  and  Bor  Abor  tribes, 
the  Mishmi,  Muttuck,  Singhpo  and  Jili,  with 
the  Naga  in  Assam.  The  colors  of  Bhut  and  Bud- 
dhist populations  are  of  various  shades  of  white, 
yellow  and  brown ;  while  that  of  the  pagan 
races  is  various  hues  of  black.  LathanCs  Desc, 
Ethn,  Ben»A»  Soc.  Journal  No.  eci.   MarcJi, 
1869,— CoZe  Mifik.   Hind.,  p.  320  ;  Hasting' s 
Private  Journal^   Vol.,  p.p.  132,  316 ;  RoyU 
Fib.y  PI.  317.      Bttchatian,   Hamilton,    Linn. 
Tr.,  xvii,  p.  209.     See  Khassya,  Mikir,  Kuki, 
Singhpo,  India,  Krishna,  Hindoo,  Serpent,  Sikh. 
NAGAR  or  Bednur,  a  town  in  the  northern 
part  of  Mysore.  It  belonged  to  the  ancient  Cha- 
lukya  dynasty.     It  is  usually  written  Bednore 
but  is  also  called  Nagar.    The  Nagar  district,  in 
Mysore,  is  to  the  north  of  Coorg,     It  consists  of 
table-topped  hills,  4,000  to  6,000  feet  in  mean 
elevation,  the  Baba-buden  hills  are  6,700  feet, 
and  some   parts    are    6,000    feet.     Coffee  is 
largely    grown,    its    climate    and    vegetation 
appear  to  be  identical  with   that  of  Malabar. 
For   the  most  part  it  consists  of  rounded  or 
table-topped   hills,  4-6,000  feet  in  mean  eleva- 
tion, often  cultivated  to  that  height,  and  rising 
in  some  places  to  upwai*ds  of  6,000  feet,  the  por- 
tion called  Baba-buden   hills  being   said  to  be 
5,700   feet.     As    with    all  other    parts  of  the 
western  chain  the  climate  of  the  western  parts 
is  excessively  humid ;  the  rains  at  the  town  of 
Nagar   (or  Bednor)  elevated    4,000    feet  on  a 
spur  to  the  westward  of  the  chain   are  said  to 
last  for  nine  months,  during  six  of  which  they 
are  so  heavy  that  the  inhabitants   cannot  leave 
their  houses. — Hooker  6f  Thomson.  See  Chalukya. 
NAGAR,  a  river  near  Surkole  in  Bauleah 
district. 

NAGAR,   Hind.,  from  Nagara,  a  town,  any 
town  as  Nagar,  Ahmednugger,  Vizianagram. 
NAGARA,  SiNaH.  A  tribe  of  Guzerati  brah- 


mins. 


NAGARA,  harbour,  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea. 

NAGARAHARA  or  Jalalabad,  is  the  Nang^ 
go-lo-ho-lo  of  the  Chinese.  Its  capital  was  at 
Hidda,  the  Hi-lo  of  the  Chinese,  and  it  was  tlie 
Nagara,  or  Dionysopolis  of  Ptolemy.  From 
Lamghan,  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen-Thsang 
proceeded  for  100  li,  or  nearly  17  miles,  to  the 
south-east,  and,  after  crossing  a  large  river, 
reached  the  district  of  Nagarahara.  Both  the 
bearing  and  distance  point  to  the  Nagara  of 
Ptolemy,  which  was  to  the  south  of  the  Kabul 
river,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jalalabad. 
The  natural  boundaries  of  the  district  are  the 
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Jagdaiak  Plaas  on  the  west,  and  the  Khybar  Pass 
on  the  east,  with  the  Kabul  river  to  the  north, 
aad  the  Safed  Koh,  or  snowy  mountains,  to  the 
sondi.  Within  these  limits  the  direct  measure- 
ments on  the  map  are  about  75  by  SO  miles, 
which  in  actual  road  distance  would  be  about 
the  same  as  the  ntunbers  stated  by  Hwen- 
Tfasang.  The  position  of  the  capital  would 
appear  to  have  been  at  Begram,  about  two 
miles  to  the  west  of  Jelalabad,  and  five  or  six 
miles  to  the  W.  N.  W.  of  Hidda,  which  every 
inqoirer  has  identified  with  the  Hi-lo  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrims.  The  town  of  Hilo  was  only 
foor  or  five  li,  pr  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
in  circuit ;  but  it  was  celebrated  for  its  posses- 
sion of  the  skuU-bone  of  Buddha,  which  was 
deposited  in  a  stupa,  or  solid  roimd  tower,  and 
was  only  exhibited  to  pilgrims  on  payment  of  a 
pece  of  gold.  Hidda  is  a  small  village,  five 
miles  to  the  south  of  Jalalabad ;  but  it  is  well 
known  for  its  large  collection  of  buddhist 
stupas,  tumuli,  and  caves  which  were  explored 
by  Maason.  Similarly  the  skull-necklace  of 
Siva  IS  called  simply  the  asthi-mala,  or  bone- 
necklace.'  Nagarahara  was  identified  by  Las- 
sen with  the  Nagara  or  Dionysopolis  of  Ptolemy, 
which  was  situated  midway  between  Kabul 
and  the  Indus.  The  second  name  suggests  the 
probability  that  it  may  be  the  same  place  as  the 
Nysa  of  Arrian  and  Curtius.  This  name  is 
perhaps  also  preserved  in  the  Dinus  or  Dinuz  of 
Abu  Rihan,  as  he  places  it  about  midway 
between  Kabul  and  Parashawar. — Cunning- 
hanCs  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  p.  44,  46. 

NAGA-RAMA-KATTI.  Tel.     Calonyction 
giandifiorum.     It  has  very  large,  pure  white 
flowers  is  a  native  of  the  W.  Indies  but  culti- 
vated in  India. — Chmsy, 

NAGARATRA,  a  hindoo  sect  who  appear 
to  bekmg  both  to  the  Vaishnava  and  Saiva 
creeds,  some  following  the  tenets  of  the  Lingayata. 
— Bkuhanan,  ••  Jorurney  from  Madras  through 
Mysore,  Canara  and  Malabar, 

NAGARI,  in  lat,  13°  18'  N.;  long.  79*'  35'  E. 
in  the  Kamatic,  a  small  village  on  the  southern 
loot  of  the  Nagari  ghat  bangalo  is  406  feet 
above  the  sea. — A.  SM, 

NAGAKI  GHAT,  in  lat.  13°  2V  N.,  long. 
79°  35'  in  the  Kamatik,  a  pass  in  the  eastern 
ghats.      Top  of  the  ghat  is  558  feet. — SchL,  A. 

NAGAKI,  HnTD.  Relating  to  a  town  or 
dty,  applied,  especially,  to  the  alphabet  of  the 
»nscrit  language;  and  its  modifications  in 
Hindi,  Marathi,  &c.,  sometimes  with  deva- 
(divine)  prefixed  as  Devanagari.  At  the  present 
day,  the  hindi  tongue  is  written  in  Deva  Nagari 
character,  the  Burmese  in  the  Pali,  the  Tamil, 
Telugu,  Canarese,  Mahrad,  Malealum,  Bengali, 
Guzerati,  Urya  and  others  have  each  their  own 
separate  character. 

NAGAK  JAMIAN,  Hutd.    Ficus  reticulata. 
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NAGARJUNA  CAVE. 

NAGARJUNA  CAVE,  oneof  the  Behar  caves, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rajagriha :  the  milk- 
maids cave  and  brahman  girls  cave  have  in- 
scriptions, in  the  Lath  character;  they  are 
about  200  B.  C.  and  are  the  most  ancient  caves 
of  India.  The  Nagarjuni  cave  and  Haft  Kha- 
neh  or  Satghar  group  are  situated  in  the  southern 
arm  of  the  hiU  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
brahman  girl  and  milkmaid  s  cave.  Another 
group  is  the  neighbouring  Kama  Chapara  and 
Lomas  Rishi  caves.  Nagarjuna  cave,  at  Buddha 
Gaya,  has  numerous  inscriptions  in  Sanskrit ;  but 
requiring  the  aid  of  a  Pali  scholar  to  translate  it. 
The  date  is  Samvat  73  or  74  of  the  Gopala  or 
Bhupala  dynasty  of  Gaur,  corresponcfeng  to 
1197  A.p.  or  1140  ?  The  character  used  in  the 
inscriptions  is  the  Graur  alphabet,  the  immediate 
parent  of  the  modern  Bengali,  and  like  the 
Harsha.  Amongst  religions  or  divinities  or  sages 
mentioned  is  a  salutation  to  Budda,  Mahavira 
swami.  Sahasrapa,  the  treasurer  of  the  raja,  is 
called  a  conscientous  bodhisatwa.  The  kings  or 
princes  mentioned  are  Asoka  Chandra  Deva ; 
his  brother,  Dasaratha  Kumara,  and  Sri  Mat 
Lakshamana  ;  Seva  Deva.  This  inscription  is  of 
considerable  importance,  as,  by  its  era  of  73,  it 
confirms  Mr.  Colebrookes  correction  by  a 
thousand  years  of  Dr.  Wilkin's  date  of  the  Gaya 
inscription  translated  by  the  latter.  It  is  of 
great  importance,  also,  as  it  distinctly  shows 
the  buddhist  impression  in  those  days  of  what 
Nibutti  or  Nirvana  meant,  namely — as  expressed 
in  the  inscription — "  the  absorption  of  his  (the 
writer  s)  soul  in  the  Supreme  Being,"  disposing 
of  the  question  of  buddhist  atheism.  The  in- 
scription shows  that  the  buddhists  had  still  a 
hold  in  India  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  was 
recorded  by  Sahasrapada,  the  treasurer  of 
the  raja  Dasaratha  Kumara.  The  princes 
are  not  met  with  in  hindu  history.  In 
another,  of  date  the  1st  century  B.  C. 
the  character  used  in  the  inscriptions,  is  No,  2 
Lat* — Yajna  Varma,  Ananta  Varma  are  men- 
tioned. This  remarkable  inscription,  found  in- 
scribed in  a  buddhist  cave,  records  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  saiva  images,  Dheetapati  and  Devi. 
In  the  Budda  Gaya  vaulted  cavern,  or 
Nagarjuni,  other  inscriptions  in  the  Sans- 
krit are  of  the  date  alter  Allahabad  No.  2 
and  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  The  char- 
acter used  in  the  inscriptions  is  the  Gaya  ;  and 
differs  slightly  from  the  Gujarat  alphabet  of 
Mr.  Wathen,  having  many  compound  letters, 
and  is  therefore  more  modern  than  it.  Yania 
is  mentioned,  also  son  of  Ananta  Varma.  These 
inscriptions,  in  the  same  character  as  the  pre- 
ceding, only  contain  praises  of  the  Varma  princes, 
who,  Mr.  J.  Prinsep  thinks,  were  of  tho  Gupta 
family.  They  are  all  in  the  Buddha  cave  of 
Nagarjuna.—  Vol  v.  p.  660  jxvi.  p.  595  ;  See 
Burabur  Caves,  Inscriptions. 
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NAG  DOAVNA. 

NAGARKOTE,  see  Kathi  or  Katti. 

NAGAR  MOTHA,  or  Nagar  mothi,  Hutd. 
Cyperus  juncifoliuB,  also  Cjperus  longus,  and 
C  rotundus,  &c. 

NAGA-RUNGA,  also  Swadoo  Naringa,  Sans. 
Orange. 

NAGARU  TIGE,  Tel.  Tephrosia  racemosa, 
W,  and  A,  666. — Robinia  rac.  i2,  iii  329. 

NAGASAKI,  a  chief  sea-port  town  in  Ja- 
pan. The  entrance  to  Nagasaki  harbour  is 
lovely.  Porcelain  made  at  Nagasaki  is  solid  and 


NAGKKSAR. 

NAG  DOWNA,  ain).?  Of  Bombay  Crinmn 
asiaticum,  in  other  districts,  Crinum  toxicarium, 
also  Ajsparagus  officinalis,  also  Artemisia  vul- 
garis.—  WiUd,  Herb. 

NAGEESAR,  Hnn).,  a  species  of  Garcinia; 
on  the  Calcutta  side  of  Indiait  is  the  Mesua  ferra. 
Throughout  his  travels  in  India,  Dr.  Hooker 
was  struck  with  the  undue  reliance  placed 
on  native  names  of  plants,  and  information 
of  kinds.  It  is  a  very  prevalent,  but  erro- 
neous   impression,    that    savage     and     half- 


at  the  same  time  elegant!  It  is  a  government  |  civilised  people  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
monopoly.  To  procure  a  service  for  twelve 
persons,  the  permission  of  the  authorities 
was  required,  and  then,  an  ordinarily  hand- 
some one  would  cost  at  least  £10.  Exquisite- 
ly worked  basket  cups  of  the  thin  porcelain  is 
bound  by  a  fine  net-work  of  cane  or  young 
bamboo,  so  neatly  woven  that  the  meshes  are 
imperceptible.  There  are  some  gi'osser  speci- 
mens of  this  workmanship,  but  the  well-finished 
platting  is  inimitable.  The  origin  of  this 
beautiful  texture  was,  no  doubt,  a  protection 
to  the  fingers  of  tea-drinkers :  and  many  are  so 
well  done,  that  they  appear  to  have  been  paint- 
ed on  the  cup.  The  French  word,  biblo,  com- 
prehends in  its  meaning  anything^  dnd  all 
things  which  have  no  use,  but  still  are  curiosi- 
ties or  ornaments,  and  bought  as  such. — Frere 
Antipodes y  jp.  388.     See  Japan,  Kiu-siu. 

NAGA  SAMPANGI,  Tbl.  ?  Mesua  ferrea. 
NAGA  SARA,  Tel.     Amphidonax  karka. 
NAGASSARIAM,   Rumph  Amb.,     Mesua 
ferrea,  Linn,  DC, 

NAGA  SARA  TIGE,  Tel.    From  Kondavid, 
Guntur  with  the  following  remarks,  "  Root 


in 


in 


a  tuber,   creeps  on   the    ground,   fiowers 
August  and  fruits  in  November." 

NAGA  TALI,  Tel.  According  to  Br.  1242, 
"  a  medicinal  plant  useful  in  snake  bites," 
"  Trichosanthes  anguina."? 

NAGATAMMA,  see  Hindoo. 

NAGA  TUMMA  or  Kasturi  tumma,  Tel- 
Vachellia  Famesiana,  W.  and  A, 

NAGA  VALLI,  or  Tamala  paku.  Saws.,  Tel. 
Chavica  betle,  Miq. 

NAGA  VALLI,  Saijs.  Canthium  parviflo- 
rum,  also  Bauhinia  scandens. 

NAGAYCHE  ALU,  Tel.    Cassia  buds. 

NAG  BALA,  Hind.  Alysicarpus  nummu- 
larifolius,  also  Alyssicarpus  nummularia. 

NAGA-BARYALA,  Bbno.     Sida  alba. 

NAG-BEL,  Hind.  Chavica  seriboo,  Miff,, 
also  Piper  betel,  and  Bauhinia  anguina. 

NAG-BULA,  Bbng.     Sida  alba. 

NAG  CHAMPA,  also  Pyilaru,  Mar.,  Can. 
Mesua  ferrea. 

NAGDAUN,  Hind.  Staphylea  emodi,  Abe- 
Ira  triflora,  Viburnum  faetens. 


NAG  DOWNA,  Hind.  Artemisia  vulgaris,  L.  ,  blossom  of  a 


objects  of  natural  history,  and  a  unifbrm 
nomenclature  for  them. — Hooker^  Him.  Jwx, 
Vol,  ii,  p.  328. 

NAGEIA  PUTRANJIVA,  Roxh.  Syn.  of 
Putranjiva  Roxburghii,  WaU. 

NAGEL,  also  Spiker,  Ger.     Nails. 

NAGELN-BOOMEN,  Ditt.     Cloves. 

NAGELU  BALA  KURA,  Tbl.  An  ama- 
rantaceous  plant  so  named  by  the  Konda  Do- 
ralu,  probably  a  var.  of  Digera  muricata. 

NAGERKOT,  not  far  from  Nagerkote,  is 
Joallamooky,  a  temple  built  over  the  subterrane- 
ous fiT^, — P^nanfs  Bindoostan,  Vol,  i,  p,  36. 

NAGERY,  a  village  about  30  miles  N.  E. 
of  Madras,  in  the  Collectorate  of  North  Arcot. 
It  is  built  near  a  hill,  the  projecting  point  of 
which  in  lat.  13°  25'  N,  is  known  to  mariners 
as  Nagery  nose. 

NAGESAJR,  Hind.     Mesua  ferrea. 

NAGESH-ALU,  Tel.     Cassia  Bud^. 

NAGGAN  KOT,  See  India. 

NAGHA-MUGHATI,  also  Valad  ambu,  Tam. 
Calonyction  grandiflorum,  Clioisy, 

NA  GHEE,  Btom.  A  timber  of  Tenasse- 
rim,  of  maximum  girth  3  cubits,  and  maximum 
length  16  feet.  When  seasoned  it  floats  in 
water.  It  is  a  tolerably  good  wood,  used  for 
mallets,  but  not  durable  enough  to  be  recom- 
mended.—  Captain  Dance, 

NAGHORI,  Guz.  A  tribe  of  moham  ma- 
dans  in  Guzerat,  usually  employed  in  driving 
carts  and  keeping  cattle. 

NAGILUM  PALAM,  Tam.  Pomegranate. 

NAGISHVORO,  Uria.  Of  Ganjam  and 
Gumsur,  supposed  to  be  Mesua  ferrea?  Its 
extreme  height  is  30  feet,  circmnference  3i 
feet,  and  height  from  the  ground  to  theinter- 
section  of  the  first  branch,  9  feet.  A  medicine 
used  for  diarrhoea,  rheumatism  &c.,  is  extract- 
ed from  the  flower.  The  flowers  are  also  worn 
by  the  Oriyas  and  the  rajahs  stuflf  their  pil- 
lows with  diem.  The  tree  is  tolerably  com- 
mon, but  no  use  seems  to  be  made  of  the  wood. 
— Captain  MacdonaM. 

NAGKESAR,  HiND.,Mesua  ferrea,  Linn,  D.C. 
In  hindoo  mythology,  the  five  arrows  of  Kama, 
the  hindoo  god  of  love,  are  each  tipped  with  the 
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flower,  which  is  devoted  to,  and 
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KAOKEST7B. 

^uj^msed  to  preside  over,  a  sense  :  the  flowers 
are  of  a  heating,  inflaming  quality ;  and  are 
named,    and  well  described,  in  the    lines  of 
the  hynm  hy  Sir  William  Jones,  which  paint 
Vasanta  preparing  the  bow  and  shafts  for  his 
niisoliierous  friend  ; 
*"'  He  bemls  the  luscious  cane,  and  twists  the 
string 
With  bees,  how  sw^eet !  but,  ah  !  how  keen 

'  their  sting ! 
He  with  five  flowrets  tips  their  ruthless  darts, 
Which  through  five  senses  pierce  enraptured 

hearts : 
Strong  Chumpa,  rich  in  odorous  gold  ; 
W'arm  Amer,  nurs*d  in  heavenly  mould ; 
Dry  Nagkeser,  in  silver  smiling ; 
Hot  Ritticum,  our  sense  beguiling  ; 
And  last,  to  kindle  fierce  the  scorching  flame, 
Loveshaft,  which  gods  bright  Bela  name" 
The  Chumpa,  or  Champa,  more  classically 
called  Chainpaka,  is  the  Uie  Michelia  champaca 
of  European  botanists :    it  is  of  two  sorts,  white 
and  yeUow,   small,   and   in  its  foliage  like  an 
expanded  rose-bud.     Hindoo  gardeners  make, 
and  expose  in  the  shops,  chaplets  and  long  strings 
of  the  blossoms,  with  wliich  the  hindu  women,  on 
the  supposition  that  its  fragrance  excites  favour- 
able  sensations  in  the  votaries  of  Kama,  deco- 
rate their  hair,  and  wear  round  their  necks ; 
its  potency  is,  however,  so  great,    that   nerves 
unaccustomed  to  it  can   scarcely  bear  its  odour 
within  doors.    Another  flower  commonly  called 
iQugri,   or  mogri,  is  of  the  same  description, 
and  maj>  perhaps,  be  one  of  these  classically 
named  in  the   hymn.     The   fragrance  of  the 
Chumpa  is  so  very  strong  that  bees  refuse  to 
extract   honey   from    it  a   circumstance   that 
could   not   escape  the   keen   eye  of  the  hindu 
poets ;  and  they  accordingly  feign  the  Chumpa 
to   be  sadly   mortified  at  this  neglect.     They 
have,  however,  afforded  it  consolation,  dedicating 
it  to  Krishna,  the  black  deity,  as  they,  contrary 


NAGPORE. 

saccion  longifolium  also  of  Mesua  ferrea.  The 
root  of  the  Mesua  ferrea  tree  is  considered 
astringent  and  refrigerant :  one  tola  is  taken 
internally :  is  applied  externally  in  cynanche. — 
Genl  Med.  Top,  p,  147. 

NAGKESSUR,  Guz.,  Cassia  buds  ? 

NAG-KUNDALA,  see  Siva. 

NAGLA,  Duk.   Eleusiue    coracana.     Gcert, 
Roxh, 

NAGLA  RAGEE.     See  Graminace*,  Ragi. 

NAGLEIN,  also  Gewurz-Nelken,  Ger.  (loves. 

NAGLEIN,  Ger.,  Cloves. 

NAGXA,  see  Jain. 

NAGODE  and  Oocheyra.  Like  Kotee,  the 
state  of  Oocheyra  was  originally  included  as 
one  of  the  feudatories  of  Punnah  in  the  sunniid 
granted  to  raja  Kishore  Sing.  Tlie  raja 
rendered  good  service  during  the  mutinies,  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  grant  of  a  jaghire  from 
the  confiscated  estate  of  Bijeeragogurh.  He 
also  received  tlie  right  of  adoption.  The  area 
of  this  petty  state  is  450  square  miles,  and 
the  population  70,000  ;  the  revenues  are  ru- 
pees 72,400. 

NAGORE,  a  small  town  on  the  Coromandel 
Coast,  in  lat.  10°  40'  N.,  4  miles  from  Nega- 
patam.  It  is  a  seaport  town,  in  Tanjore,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  mahomedans  of  the  Labbi  race. — 
Horsburgh, 

NAGORE,  a  river  near  Bhuplah  in  Purncah. 

NAGORKOTE,  see  Kathi. 

NAGOUREE  a  river  near  Rampoor. 

NAGPIIANNI-KAND,  Bbng.  Arum  cam- 
panulatura. 

NAG-PHENA,  Beng.  Hedge  Prickly  Pear, 
Opuntia  Dillenii. 

NAG-PHOOLEE,  Bbng.  Heliotropium  cora- 
mandelianum. 

NAG-POOT,  Hum.     Bauhinia  anguin^ 

NAGPORE,  or  Nagpur  is  the  name  of  a 
town  and  a  province  in  Central  India,  the 
Nagpore  district  now  forming  part  of  the  Cen- 


to some  European  poetical  naturalists,  consi-    tral  Provinces.  The  Nagpur  district  is  bounded 


der  the  union  of  yellow  and  black  peculiarly 
beautiful.  Krishna  is  mostly  seen  profusely 
decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers.  The  Chum- 
pa is  farther  consoled  by  the  preference  it  has 


on  the  north-west  by  a  short  stretch  of  the  river 
Wardha,  on  the  north  by  the  districts  of  Chind- 
wara  and  Seoni,  and  on  the  east  by  the  district 
of  Bhandara.     A  small  portion  of  the  Chanda 


obtained  in  bedecking  the  glossy  locks  of  black    district  adjoins  its  extreme  southern  frontier,  and 


haired  damsels,  as  just  noticed,  also  in  the  fol- 
lowing stanza,  literally  translated  from  the 
fkuskrit : — That  thou  art  not  honoured  by 
the  ill-disposed  bee,  why,  O  Champaka !  dost 
thou  so  heavily  lament?  The  locks  of  lotos- 
eyed  damsels,  resembling  the  fresh  dark  clouds 
adorning  the  sky ;  let  these  embellish  thee.^^ 
As.  MisceUany^  Vol,  II,     See  Kama. 

NAG-KESHUK,  Beko.  Mesua  ferrea,  Linn, 
also  Mesua  Roxburghii. 

NAGKESHURA^AMBA  Brng.  Hixd. 
Sjzygium  zeylanicum. 

NAGKESUR,  Hind.,  flower  buds  of  Caly- 
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throughout  its  whole  length,  from  north-west 
to  the  south-east,  it  is  bounded  by  the  new  dis- 
trict of  Wardha.  The  early  history  of  the  last 
Nagpore  ruling  family  is  somewhat  obscure,  but 
its  importance  in  Indian  history  may  be  said 
to  date  from  Raghojee,  who,  as  a  leader  of  pre- 
datory expeditions,  had,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1755,  established  the  Mahratta  supremacy 
over  the  country  between  the  Nerbudda  and 
the  Godavery,  firom  the  Adjuntah  hills  east- 
ward to  the  sea.  On  the  death  of  Madhojee  in 
1788,  the  uncontrolled  power  devolved  on 
Raghojee,  who  was  then  twenty-eight  years  of 
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Bge.     Ragliojee  died  in  181C,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  hisonty  son  Pursojee.     Ttiia  prince  being 
incapacitated  for  government  by  a  complication 
of  diseases,  a  regency  was  formed  under  Mad- 
hojee  Bhonsla,  better  known  as  Appa  Sabib, 
Purwyee'a  cousin.     In  1817  Pursojee  died  sud- 
denly, having  been  murdered,  as  was  afterwards 
discovered,   by  Appa   Sahib,     Soon   after  his 
acceapion,  Appa  Sahib  made  common  cause  with 
the   peshwa,  who   was   then   inciting  all   the 
Mahrattaa  to  unite  againat  tlie  English.     After 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  regain  his  hold  of 
Nagpore,  he  fled   to   Hindostan   in    February 
1819.     He  died  at  Jodhpore  in  1840.     On  the 
deposition  of  Appa  Sahib,  a  grandson  of  Ragho- 
jee  by  his  daughter  was  placed  in  power  on 
26th    June  1818.     In    1826,  when  tlie  rajah 
attained     his     majority    and     was    entrusted 
with     the     administration,     a     Treaty      was 
made  with  him,  by  which  he  ceded  for  ever 
territories  to  pay   the  cost  of  tlie   atibsidiary 
force,  and  assigned  lands  as  a  guar.iutee  for  the 
payment  of  tlie  troops  which  he  was  bound  to 
maintain,  and  which  were  thenceliirth  to  be 
under  the  control  of  tlic  British  government, 
Eaghojee  retained  the  administration  of  affairs 
tiU  the  da^  of  his  deatli,  11th  Dcccmbor  1853. 
He  died  without  a  son,  without  any  heir  what- 
ever,  and  without  any  adopt«d  child,  and  it  was 
determined    to    incorporate  with    the   British 
territories  the  Nagpore  state,  which  had,  in 
1818,  been  forfeited  by  the  treachery  and  hosti- 
lity of  Appa  Sahib,  had  been  declared  to  belong 
to  the  British  Government  by  right  of  conquest, 
had  beei)  conferred  by  free  gift  on  Kaghoji 
bis  heirs  and  successors  by  the  Treaty  of  18S 
and  had  now  lapsed  to  the  British  Government 
by  default   of  heirs.     In  1855,  the 
ffidifti^s  of  the  Jate  rajah  adopted  as  iheir  son 
and  heir,  Janojee  Bhonsla,  a  collaltral  relation 
of  the  rajah  iq  the  female  line.     In  considera- 
tion of  the  loyalty  of  the  family  during  the 
rebellion  of  1857,  the  title  of  Rajah  liahadoor  of 
Deor,  and  the  lands  of  Deor  in  the  district  of  1  unscrupuli 
Sattara,  were  oonferred  in  perpetuity  on  Jano- 
joe  and  His  heirs,    whether  by    bloixl   or  by 
adoption.     The  fani'ly  receive  pensions  amount- 
ing at   present  to   Rupees   3,33,000   a  year. 
The  zanjindars    with    whom  yritten  engage- 
ments    were      contracted     were       those      of 
Chutesgurh,  Chanda,  and  Dcogurh  or  Chind- 
"       igufh  zanjindai's,  including 
ir,  with  whom   a   separate 
3n     concluded,     and      the 
■ond     and     Kafcair,     were 
unber,  lujd  paid  an  annual 
,38,032.    In  Chanda  there 
•f  Qond   zainindars,  paying 
B  of  only  Rupees  420.     The 
if    Dflogurh  were    fourteen 
usually   paid  only  a  trifling 
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quit  rent.  Besides  these  there  were  thirty-two 
zamindars  in  the  Wyn  Gunga  districts,  who 
paid  a  total  tribute  of  Rupees  1,41,594,  but 
with  whom  no  written  engagements  were  form- 
ed. The  Nagpore  territory  and  the  Saugor 
and  Nerbudda  territory  have  been  formed  into 
a  separate  administration  under  a  chief  Com- 
missioner, to  which  have  been  added  Sumbnl- 
pore  and  its  dependences.  The  territories 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  Com  miBMoner 
are  now  known  as  the  Central  Provinces.  The 
principal  ehiefs  in  the  Central  Provinces  are  the 
rajahs  of  Bustar,  Kharond,  and  Mukrai,  to  all 
of  whom  tlie  right  of  adoption  has  been 
conceded.  The  rajah  of  Bustar  pays  an 
annual  tribute  of  Rupees  4,000.  The  Kharond 
chief  pays  Rupees  4,500.  The  revenues  of 
Bustar  and  Kharond  are  respectively  Rupees 
25,870,  and  Rupees  29,878,  and  the  population 
about  80,000  in  each  state. 

Madhoji'a  8ons  were  Bapiijr,  Parsoji,  and  Sabaj  i, 
contemporaries  of  the  great  Sivaji,  and  in  his  . 
military  ser^■ice.  Piirsoji  only  was  distinguish- 
ed ;  and  under  Sahu  Raja  he  was  entrusted 
with  an  extensive  military  command  and  the 
collection  of  "  chauth"  in  Berar.  He  died 
abotit  the  year  A.n.  1709  and  was  SAicceeded  by 
his  son  Kanhoji,  who  fixed  his  residence  at 
Bham  in  Berar.  Raghoji  Bhonsla  was  the  Ron 
of  Bimbaji,  the  third  son  of  Bapuji,  the  brother 
of  Parsoji,  Taking  advantage  of  the  difBcol- 
tics  in  which  the  Peshwa  found  himself  placed 
in  1744,  Raghoji  obtained  for  himself  a  sanad 
conferring  on  him  the  right  of  collecting  all 
revenue  and  eonlributions  from  Lucknow,  Patna, 
and  I/iwer  Bengal,  including  Bchar,  and  vest- 
ing him  with  the  sole  authority  to  levy  tribute 
from  the  whole  territory  from  Bernr  toCuttack. 
Bold  and  decisive  in  action,  he  was  the  perfoot 
tj-pe  of  a  Maratha  leader.  He  saw  in  the 
troubles  of  other  states  only  an  opening  for  liis 
own  ambition  ;  he  did  not  wait  even  for  a  pre- 
test for  plunder  and  invasion.  Though  he  was 
unscmpnloue  in  his  dealings  with  his  neigh- 
bours, yet  he  was  liked  and  admired  by  his 
countrymen,  who  even  now  look  with  pride  to 
Raghoji  Blionsia,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
Nagpur  hoiiac.  With  him  occurred  the  great 
infills  of  Marathas,  which  resulted  in  the  spread 
of  the  Kunbi  and  cognate  Maratha  tribes  over 
district.     And  in  this  there  w 


policy,  as  the  Bhonslas  would  be  seen  holding 
the  Nngpur  territory  from  the  Gonds,  and  not 
subject  to  the  paramount  power  at  Puna,  and 
this  deriving  a  position  superior  to  that  of 
other  military  chiefs  of  the  Maratha  empire, 
who  owed  their  elevation  to  the  Peshwa,  and 
held  their  fielii  by  his  favour.  Raghoji  was 
succeeded  in  i..n.  1755,  by  his  eldest  son 
Janoji,  though  not  without  opposition  from 
the  otter  brother  Mudhoji.  After  the  deatl) 
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ci  Jauoji,  before  Mudhoji  with  his  youdiful 
son  Raglioji  the  late  kiiiga  nepliew  and  heir 
by  adoption,  could  reach  Nagpiir,  Sabaji, 
another  brother  of  Janoji,  had  usurped  the 
government.  He  waa  succeeded  by  his  son 
Paraoji — a  man  blind,  lame,  and  paralysed. 
Very  goon  after  his  accession  the  new  I'aja  be- 
came totally  imbecile,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
appoint  a  regent.  A  few  days  after  his  de- 
parture the  Kaja  was  found  dead  in  his  bed — 
poisoned,  by  liis  cousin  Appa  Sahib. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Hislop  of  Nagpore,  writ- 
ing on  the  age  of  the  coal  strata  in  Western 
Bengal  and  Central  India,  obsen^es  that  per- 
haps the  meet  interesting  part,  in  a  section  of 
the  rocks  of  Central  India,  is  the  junction  of  tlie 
thick  bedded  sandstone  above,  with  the  laminated 
strata  below.  The  latter,  however  various  they 
may  be  in  different  localities  as  regards  tlieir 
hthologic  and  sometimes  even  their  palieonto- 
logic  features,  may  readily  enough  be  distin- 
guiahed  by  their  relation  to  the  superior  beds, 
whose  identity  again  is  suj£ciently  attested  by 
the  iron  bands  which  run  through  their  mass. 
This  ferruginous  sandstone  is  well  developed  at 
the  ^lahadeva  Hills,  in  tlie  north  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Nagpore,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  it- 
self, and  at  Kota  on  the  Pranhita,  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Nizam.  The  subjoined  sections 
represent  the  succession  of  the  strata  at  these 
places  respectively,  as  far  as  they  are  known  : 
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Immediately  under  the  upper  sandstone, 
laminated  rocks  are  seen  in  all.  In  section  1st, 
the  shales  are  bituminous  ancl  carbonaceous, 
while  in  section  2nd,  they  are  of  argillaceous 
sand.  But  they  are  of  the  same  age,  many 
species  of  fossils  being  common  to  both.  Section 
3rd,  instead  of  having  the  limestone  all  collec- 
ted in  the  lower  part  the  section,  as  is  the  case 
at  Nagpore  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Nizam's 
country,  has  it  interstratiiied  with  the  shale ; 
but  the  bituminous  strata  occupy  the  same  posi- 
tion as  in  section  1st :  choosing  section  2nd,  as 
being  better  known  for  comparison  with  it,  in- 
stead of  section  1st,  gives  us,  in  descending  order 
sandstone  and  clay,  red  shale  and  limestone.  It 
has  been  a  question  whether  the  fern-bearing 
coal  shales  and  laminated  sandstones  of  Nag- 
pore are  the  same  as  the  fish-producing  bitumin- 
ous shales  of  Kota.  The  Kota  fishes  that  rewarded 
the  researches  of  Drs.  Walker  and  Bell  were  pro- 
nounced by  Sir  P.  Egerton  to  be  true  Oolitic 
forms,  and  probably  of  the  age  of  the  Lias ; 
between  Nagpore  and  Chanda,  the  upper  sand- 
stone has  the  usual  iron  bands,  and  the  lower 
laminated  beds  the  common  vegetable  remains, 
there  is  a  district  with  Mangali  as  the  centre 
(sixty  miles  S.  of  Nagpore)  where  the  superior 
sandstone  is  less  ferruginous,  and  the  inferior 
or  laminated  beds  are  coloured  by  iron  of  a 
deep  brick  red.  In  the  latter  strata  the  re- 
mains of  reptiles,  fishes  and  entomostraca  pre- 
dominate, while  the  few  vegetables  that  are 
found,  are  generally  very  different  from  those 
occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  Nagpore  terri- 
tory. The  skull  of  a  Labyrinthodont,  named 
Brachyops  laticeps  by  Owen,  might  suggest  for 
it  a  Triassic  or  even  Carboniferous  age,  but  the 
plentifulness  of  scales  of  lepidotoid  fishes  for- 
bids us  to  assign  a  more  ancient  epoch  than  the 
Jurassic ;  and  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable, 
not  that  our  laminated  sandstone  is  older  than 
the  age  we  have  attributed  to  it,  but  that  in 
India  any  Labyrinthodont  family  has  come  down 
to  a  more  recent  period  than  in  Europe. 

The  vegetable  remains  are  Ta9niopteris, 
Equisetum  laterale,  Taeniopteris  magnifolia, 
Phylothecas,  Knorria,  Lepidodendron,  Aphyl- 
lum,  Aspidiara,  Entomostraca  belonging  to  the 
genus  Estheria. 

In  the  bituminoiLs  shales  of  the  Mahadevas 
we  have  the  following  Bengal  fossil  plants : 
Tryzygia  speciosa,  Vertebraria  indica,  and  a 
species  of  Phyllotheca,  a  fragment  of  which  is 
figured  by  Dr.  McCelland  as  Poacites  minor. 
Geol.  Surv.  Tab.  XVI.  f.  4.  In  the  carbona- 
ceous shales  of  Umret,  besides  the  Phyllotheca 
now  alluded  to,  another  stem,  but  unfurrowed, 
which  seems  to  resemble  McClelland's  Poacites 
muricata  Tab.  XIV.  f.  6.  In  the  laminated 
sandstone  of  Kamptce,  in  addition  to  Verte- 
braria and  the  two  Poacites  as  above,  Tseniop- 
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lerU,  perhaps  of  the  same  species  as  at  liaj- 
mahal,  and  McClellantVs  Pecopteris  affinis,  Tab. 
XII.  f.  11.  6.,  which  in  Nagpore  is  a  well 
marked  species  with  a  tripinnate  frond* 

In  all  these  localities  the  genus  Glossopteris 
abounds.  Nagpore  seems  to  have  outstripped 
North  Eastern  India  in  Cyclopteris  and  several 
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Ja^hpur  to  Ranchi,  consist  of  metamorphic 
rocks  with  the  exception  ol'  a  cap  of  trap  and 
laterite  on  Main  Pat. 

Indications  of  the  existence  of  coal  seams 
were  afforded  bj  the  occurrence  of  fragments  of 
coal  in  the  rivers,  especially  in  tlie  Mand,  he 
found  a  few  seams  near  Chitra,  twelve  miles 


other  vegetable  remains,  but  is  decidedly  be-  i  west  of  Rabkub  and  nearly  thirty  east  of  Korba. 
hind  in  regard  to  the  Cycadaceae.  The  only  |  Two  or  three  are  seen  in  the  Mand  about  three  to 
specimen  procured  is  a  small  fragment  from  !  four  miles  east-north-east  of  Chitra,  but  they 
the  sandstone  of  Kamptee,  the  leaflets  of  which  '  are  only  from  a  foot  to  1 8  inches  in  thickness. 


are  narrower  than  a  minute  blade  of  grass. 
Though   amongst    the   Cutch  oolitic  strata 


In  a  small  stream,  the  Koba  Naddi,  which  runs 
south  of  Chitra,  one  seam  about  three  feet  in 


some  arc  evidently  marine,  vet  from  what  Mr.  thickness  is  seen  near  the  village  of  Tendumuri, 
Hyslop  had  seen  of  those  m  the  Deccan  or  more  than  a  mile  south-west  of  Giitra.  It  is 
those    in   Bengal,    none   of  them  in  either  of  j  nearly  horizontal,  having  a  very  low  irregular 


these  districts  exhibit  the  least  evidence  of 
having  been  deposited  in  the  sea  or  ocean  : 
all  seem  to  be  of  fresh-water  origin. 

In  Chanda  and  Berar,  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  the  coal 
deposits  rose  from  the  fact  that  the  beds  in 
the  group  of  rocks  in  which  the  coal  here 
occurs   (known   to  Indian    Geologists   as    the 


4ip  to  the  west  or  south-west.     Part  consists  of 
fair  coal,  the  remainder  is  shaley. 

The  only  seam  examined  from  which  it  is 
possible  that  a  usefiil  supply  of  fuel  might  be 
obtained,  is  exposed  in  the  same  stream  rathef 
nearer  to  Chitra,  being  about  a  mile  from  that 
village,  close  to  the  boundary  of  the  village  of 
Tendumuri,  it  appears  to  be  of  considerable 


Barakur  group)  had  invariably  a  tendency  to  !  thickness,  perhaps  20  feet,  and  the  lower  por- 
exhibit  very  great  variations  both  in  thickness  tion  appeared  to  be  fair  in  places.  Tlic  dip  is  about 
and  quality  within  short  distances.  Tliey  are  ,  15°  to  north-north-west.  Lieutenant  Sale,  of 
oflen  of  great  thickness  locally,  but  thin  out !  the  Chota  Nagpur  Topographical  Survey  found 
and  nearly  disappear  within  short   distances:  j  a  seam  of  coal  about  four  miles  north-west  of 


til  is  variation  also  being  not  only  in  the  thick- 
ness, but  also  in  the  quality  of  the  beds,  so 
that  what  shows  as  a  bed  of  good  coal  in  one 
place  may,  within  a  few  yards  or  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  pass  into  a  shale  without  coal  or 
even  into  a  sandstone.  Coal  was  found  about 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Dumagudiam,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Tal  river  near  Lingala. 

Mr.  Medlicott  is  of  opinion  that  the  present 
limits  of  the  coal  measure  fields  in  North  India 


Rabkub  in  a  small  stream  running  into  the 
Mand,  and  this  may  be  the  source  of  the  blocks 
in  the  river  bed. 

Several  coal  localities  have  been  lately  found 
by  the  officers  of  the  Topographical  Sur>'ey  and 
recorded  in  their  maps.  They  are  all  north  of 
Korba  and  Udipur.  The  rajah  of  Jashpur 
told  that  coal  occiured  in  his  territory  in  tlie 
Kluirea  country,  twenty-four  miles  nortli-west 
of  Jashpur  Nagar,  about  one  hundred  miles  or 


coincide  approximately  with  the  original  limits   rather  more  west  by  south  of  Rancih. 


of  deposition  and  are  not  the  result  of  faulting, 
or  even  mainly  of  denudation.  All  these  suc- 
cessive beds  (possibly  with  the  exception  of 
the  Talchir)  representing  an  enormous  lapse 
of  time,  ajn'ce  in  one  respect,  that  they  seem 
to  be  purely  fresh-water  (fliiviatile  or  fluvio- 
lacustrine)  or  estuarine  deposits.  The  liani- 
gunj,  the  Jherria,  the  I^karo,  the  Ramghur, 
and  tlie  Karunpura  fields  all  belong  to  tlie 
drainage  basin  of  the  Damudah  river. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  reports  that  the  coalbear- 
ing  (Damoodah)  beds  of  Korba  extend  for 
about  forty  miles  to  the  eastwai'd,  as  far  as 
Rubkub  in  Udipur  (Oodeypore).  They  also 
extend  far  to  the  south-east  towards  Gangpur, 
and  to  tlie  northwards  towards  Sirguja,  and  in 
all  j)robability  are  continuous,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  dejKJsits  of  the  same  nature  known  to 
occur  in  these  districts.  Main  Pat  and  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  all  the  country  on  the 
road  from  Main  Pat  through  Chandargarh  and 
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The  Rev.Stephen  Hislop  makes  the  following 
remarks  on  the  age  of  the  fossiliferous,  thin- 
bedded  sandstone  and  coal  of  the  province  of 
Nagpur. 

Nagpur  Circle. — If  with  a  radius  of  14 
miles  a  circle  be  drawn  around  the  city  of  Nag- 
pur, it  will  include  within  its  northern  half 
Kampti,  Ik>khani,  Silewada,  Tondak*heiri,  Ba- 
bulkheda  and  Bharatnada;  but  it  will  leave 
out  Arajmet,  which  lies  20  miles  west  of  Nag- 
pur, and  Chorkheiri,  which  is  35  miles  to  tlie 
north-east,  while  Chanda  is  situated  85  miles 
to  the  south.  At  all  these  places  the  thin-bed- 
ded sandstone  with  vegetable  remains  is  the 
same,  as  it  presents  the  same  appearance  both 
palaeontological  and  lithological. 

Barkoi  and  Mahadeva  HiUs. — He  ascertained 
that  this  thin-bedded  sandstone  is  identical 
with  the  coal-shale  at  Little  Barkoi  near 
Umret,  and  at  the  base  of  the  Mahadeva  HiUs, 
in  the  N.  N.  W.  part  of  Nagpur  province. 
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Kota  on  the  Prauhita. — Under  a  great 
thickness  of  coarse  iron-banded  sandstone, 
developed  in  tlie  neighbouring  hills  we  have 
thin-bedded  strata  abounding,  as  at  Mangali, 
in  animal  remains,  including,  Lepidotus  dec- 
canensis,    L.     longiceps,     L.    breviceps,    and 
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8.  Rhaetic  Beds — with  characteristic  fossils. 

9.  Liassic  Group — divided   into   an  upper 
and  lower  series. 

10.  Jurassic  Group — with    cycadeaj.     Di- 
vided into  upper,  middle  and  lower  stages. 

11.  Cretaceous  Series — with   fine   forms  of 


i*}chmo<ias    egertoni,    in    addition    to    those  i  ammonites  and  other  shells, 
ganoid  fishes  obtained  by  the  late  Drs.  Walker        12.     Eocene. — (a.)   Nummulitic  limestones. 
and  Bell,  Mr.  Hislop  procured  from  the  same  ,  — (h).     Fresh  water  deposits  of  lakes,  over  and 
k>calitj   the   exuviae   of  insects   and   entomo-    through  which  sheets  of  lava  have  been  erupted. 


straca.  He  inferred  their  contemporaneous- 
ness, and  from  the  discovery  of  what  appears 
to  be  a  species  of  gloasopteris  at  Kota,  he  was 
led  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the  rocks  there  are 
connected  in  age  with  those  near  Nagpur. 


13.  Miocene. — Laterite,   and  other  strata 
of  several  kinds. 

14.  Pliocene. — Ossiferous  gravels,  clays,  &c. 

15.  Recent. — Gravels,    clays,  and   mud  of 
rivers,    &c.     It  is  impossible  to  go  over  the 


Rajmahal  Hills. — The  equivalents  of  the  i  above  great  series  of  beds  so  truly  representa- 
upper  Rajmahal  beds  have  been  met  with  by  tive  as  they  are  of  the  European  system,  and 
Mr.  H.  B.  Medlicott,  on  the  Hurd  river,  a  presenting  ot\en  in  minute  detail  a  marked 
little  south  of  the  Nerbudda.  j  correspondence  with  the  English  sub-divisions 

According  to  Dr.  Oldham's  views  the  age  ^  and  formations  without  being  struck  with  the 
of  the  Indian  coal-fields  between  the  parallels    wonderful  uniformity  of  nature's  operations  in 


of 
of 


20°  and   25°   N.,    is   upper   carboniferous 
rather    later   stage   than    tliat    of    the 


coal   measures   of  Britain,   and   more   closely    less  remarkable  than   the   paloeontological  for 


ancient  times  over  vast  portions  of  the  globe. 
The  stratigraphical  resemblances   are  also  not 


allied  to  the  "  fern-coal"  series  of  Silesia.  Some 
doubta  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  this  view,  at  least  of  the  age  of  the 
SUesian  coal-fields,  which  are  known  to  rest 
on  limestones  containing  large  Producti  and 
other  foHsils  of  the  carboniferous  limestone. 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  forma-  I  siderable  elevation,  Nagpur  and  Bhandara 
tiim    of    the    Indian  Peninsula   in    ascending  j  are  principally  on  gneissose  rocks,  with  much 


the  genera  and  some  species  of  fossils  of  the 
triassic,  liassic  and  cretaceous  formations  are 
identical  with  those  of  Europe. 

The  great  drainage  basin  of  the  Grodavery 
includes  Nagpur,  Bhandara,  Wardah,  Chanda 
and  Sironcha.     These  districts  have  no  con* 


order  as  described  by  Dr.  Oldham  : — 

1-  I^urentain  granitoid  gneiss — highly 
metamorphic  and  traversed  by  innumerable 
trap  dykes.  This  ia  the  floor  of  all  the  other 
formations. 


trap  in  Nagpur.  Wardah  is  almost  entirely 
on  trap  rocks ;  Chanda  and  Sironcha  have 
a  very  varied  structure  including  more  or 
leas  of  all  the  formations  that  have  been  named. 
The  crystalline  and  metamorphic  rocks  consist 


2.  Quartzose,  micaceous,  and  hornblendic  j  of  gneiss  of  different  varieties,   often   highly 
rocks  much  contorted.  !  granitoid  and  form  the  substratum  of  the  whole 

3.  Lower  Silurian,  or  Cambrian. — Sub-me-  i  area,    and  are  seen  all   around  the  border  of 
tamorphic  schists  and  massive  conglomerates  of  j  the  trappean  rocks, 
local  rocks.     Th^e  rocks  occur  in  the  eastern  1  The  Nagpore  district  has  a  population  634,121 : 


ghauts. 

4-  Devonian. — The  Vindhyan  series,  prin- 
cipally sandstones,  distributed  into  four  groups. 

5.  Carboniferous — (a.)  Mountain  lime- 
stone of  the  salt  range,  classified  as  such  from 
the  fossils  collected  by  Dr.  Eleniiug. — (b.) 
The  Talcheer  series,  sandstones  of  a  peculiar 
character  and  colour,  resting  on  a  "  boulder 
bed,''  or  ancient  sliingle  beach. — (c)  The 
coal-bearing  rocks  of  India  forming  the  coal- 
fields of  Damuda,  Nerbudda,  &c. 

6.  Permian?  or  intermediate. — Beds  with 
rrptilian  remains,  representing  in  Dr.  Old- 
ham's opinion  the  physical  break  between  the 
palaeozoic  and  mesozoic  periods  of  Eiuope. 
It  13  indicated  here  as  doubtfully  permian. 

7.  Triaasic,  upper  and  lower. — In  this  lat- 
tw  there  are  beds  of  limestone  with  ceratites 
(muschelkalk  ?) 
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Europeans       2,462 

Maratha,  Kunbi  and  cognates. .      . .      177,183 
Kansar,  Sipi,  Sonar,  Gurao,  Beldar, 
Barhai,   Koshti,    Dhobi,    Khatik, 
Nai,  Bhoi,  Dhimar,  Banjrra,  Ma- 
drassee,  Bhamtya,  and  Rangari. .      118,019 
Dher,  Chamar,  Mhang,  Bhangi  114,407 

Pardesi,  Teli,   Mali,  Ahir,  Pardhan, 

Barai 106,483 

Bania,    Ponwar,    Marwari,    Halwai, 

Kalal 17,118 


Brahman         26^597 

Rajput 3,458 

Vidur  (illegitimate  brahmins)        . .  5,094 

Gossain 5,203 

Gond  with  a  few  Kurku  and  Bhil. .  30,698 

Mahomedan 27,371 

Parsee 28 

The   language   is  a  mixture  of  Hindi  and 
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NAILS. 

Spykere, 
Clous, 

If agel,  Spiker, 
ekh. 


DUT. 

Fb. 

Ger. 

Guz.  Hind. 


Pregos, 

Gwosdi, 

Clavos, 

Negangal, 

Gollu, 


Port. 

Bus. 

Sp. 

Tam. 

Tbl. 


NAIB. 

ed  as  an  unnatural  monster  were  he  to  show 
such  signs  of  grief  at  the  death  of  a  child, 
which,  from  long  cohabitation  and  love  with  its 
mother,  he  might  suppose  to  be  his  own,  as  he 
did  at  the  death  of  a  child  of  his  sister.  A 
man's  mother  manages  his  &mily,  and  afi^er  her 
death  his  eldest  sister  assumes  the  direction. 
Brothers  almost  always  live  under  the  same 
roof; — but,  if  one  of  the  family  separate  from 
the  rest,  he  is  always  accompanied  by  his 
favorite  sister.  Even  cousins,  to  the  most  re- 
mote degree  of  kindi*ed,  in  the  female  line,  ge^- 
nerally  live  together  in  great  harmony  :  for  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  love,  jealousy,  or  dis- 
trust, never  can  disturb  the  peace  of  a  Nair 
family.  A  man's  movable  property,  after  his 
death,  is  divided  equally  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  all  his  sisters.  His  land  estate  is 
managed  by  the  eldest  male  of  the  family,  but 
each  individual  has  a  right  to  a  share  of  the 
income.  In  case  of  the  eldest  male  being  un- 
able, from  infirmity  or  incapacity,  to  manage 
the  aflairs  of  the  family,  the  next  in  rs^nk  does 
it  in  the  name  of  his  senior.  Under  these 
social  rules  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  inducement 
to  the  Nair  to  marry,  as  he  has  all  the  burthen- 
without  any  of  the  enjoyments  of  wedded  life. 
As  Latham  states,  *  no  Nair  son  knows  his  own 
father,  and  vice  versa,  no  Nair  Either  knows 
his  own  son.     The  property   of   the   husband, 


Kila,  Me 

Chiodi,  CliioAi,  AgutI,  It. 

Paku,  Malay. 

Small  metal  spikes. — McCulloctCs  Commer- 
cial IHcticnary,  p,  811. 

NAIMNATH,  the  22nd  Buddlia.    See  Nim- 

nath. 

NAI  MUNI,  see  Nepal. 

NAINSUKH.  A  valley  in  kaghan  famous 
for  ghee,  which  is  quite  solid  and  cuts  like 
cheese ;  about  a  dozen  mules,  laden  with  this 
commodity  passed  Dr.  Cleghorn  daily. — Cleg- 
Jiorn  Punjab  Report  p,  178. 

NAIPALA,  see  Nepal. 

NAIPES,  Sp.     Cards. 

NAIK,  a  race  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  following 
the  hindoo  religion  and  claiming  to  be  of  the 
sudra  caste.  The  royal  family  of  Travancore 
are  of  this  race ;  the  whole  of  the  Nair  race 
follow  the  rule  of  female  descent,  but  as  with 
other  races  also  both  there  and  in  other  parts  of 
India,  from  this  custom  results  the  curious 
practice  that  a  man's  heirs  are  not  his 
own,  but  his  sister's  children.  In  British 
India  the  Kasia,  the  Kooch  and  the  Nair  races, 
as  also  the  artizans  the  Teer  race  and  some  of 
the  Moplah  mahomedans  of  Malabar  have  this 

custom ;  among  the  Buntar  in  Tulava,  also,  a  |  de.«i^ends  to  the  children  of  his  sisters.  Picart 
man's  property  does  not  descend  to  his  own  quStes  Oviedo  as  stating  that  the  Nair 
children,  but  to  those  of  his  sister.  Most  of  women  regard  association  with  men  to 
the  people  of  Malabar,  notwithstanding  the  be  an  institution  so  holy  that  they  believe 
same  diversity  of  caste  as  in  other  provinces,  virgins  to  be  secluded  from  paradise,  but 
all  agree  in  the  usage  of  transmitting  property  :  this  seems  merely  an  excuse  put  forward  by 
through  females  only.  It  is  the  custom  in  some  one  of  the  race,  who  has  been  ashamed 
IVavancore,  among  all  the  races  except  Ponan  of  this  social  custom.  A  Nair  writer  observes 
and  the  Namburi  brahmins.  The  Nairs  marry  that  the  Teyettee  or  Teeyer  women,  are  notori- 
before  they  are  ten  years  of  age,  but  the  bus-    ous    harlots    and    become   the    concubines    of 


band  never  afterwards  associates  with  his  wife. 
Such  a  circumstance,  indeed,  would  be  con- 


strangers  of  any  caste  or  religion,  and  this  with- 
out the  least  prejudice  to  their  own  caste  or  any 


aidered  as  very  indecent.  He  allows  her  oil,  i  loss  of  esteem  in  society;  on  the  other  hand,  any 
ckithing,  ornaments  and  food ;  but  she  lives  in  •  such  act  proved  against  any  females  of  the 
her  mother's  house,  after  her  parents  death,  j  other  castes,  subjects  the  person  to  excommuni- 
with  her  brothers,  and  cohabits  with  any  person  ,  cation  from  caste,  banishment  from  society, 
that  she  chooses,  of  an  equal  or  higher  rank  than    and  all  religious  advantages.     The  Teeyer   fe^ 


.  her  own.  If  detected  in  associating  with  any 
low  man  she  becomes  an  outcaste.  It  is  no  kind 
of  reflection  on  a  woman's  character  to  say  that 
she  has  formed  the  closest  intimacy  with  many 
persons ;  on  the  contrary,  Nair  women  are 
pvoiid  of  reckoning  among  their  favoured  lovers 
many  brahmins,  rajas,  or  other  persons,  of 
high-birth.  In  consequence  of  this  strange 
manner  of  propagating  the  species,  no  Nair 
knows  his  &ther ;  and  every  man  looks  upon 
liis  sister's  children  as  his  heirs.  He,  indeed, 
looks  upon  them  with  the  same  fondness  that 
fathers  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  for 
their  own  children ;  and  he  would  be  cousider- 
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males  of  South  Malabar  however,  do  not,  so 
readily  as  those  of  the  North,  yield  themselves 
to  this  practice. 

With  the  Nair,  the  Teeyer,  and  indeed  all 
the  other  numerous  castes  of  Malabar  (includ- 
ing the  Cochin  and  Travancore  coim tries,  these 
being  indeed  the  most  striking  in  this  respect), 
reformation  is  much  needed.  It  is,  he  says^ 
very  lamentable  to  find  them  dormant  in  their 
original  state  of  depression  and  not  seeking  for 
reformation  rather  than  growing  blindly  proud 
of  their  vain  and  different  castes  and  privileges 
and  ready  to  run  any  risk  even  that  of  hazard- 
ing their  lives,  only  to  preserve  their  castes. 
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NAIEITTI. 

Nair  women.  The  customs  are  alluded  to  by 
Van  Linschoten  in  the  16th,  Fryer  in  the  17th, 
and  Buchanan  and  Day  in  the  19th  century. 
The  Zamorin  of  Calicut  is  a  Nair.  Nairs  are 
of  11  classes,  the  Villium  are  namburs  and 
brahmans.  The  Nair  people  of  the  Malaya 
and  Tnlava  country  are  frequently  educated 
and  good  acccountants ;  they  hold  many  public 
offices  and  compete  for  office  employments  with 
the  brahmans.  The  Nairs  are'a  good  sized,  well 
featured  race,  but  rather  dark.  They  serve  as 
soldiers.  The  Nairs  of  Malabar  were  former- 
ly accustomed  to  duelling.  The  practice  was 
coiled  Ankam,  but  hired  champions  were  often 
substituted. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  while  noticing  the 
customs  of  the  Nair  race,  that  among  the  Lim- 
boo  tribe  in  N.  E.  India,  near  Darjeeling,  the 
boys  become  the  property  of  the  father  on  his 
paying  the  mother  a  smaU  sum.  of  money,  when 
the  child  is  named,  and  enters  his  father's  tribe, 
girls  remain  with  the  mother,  and  belong  to  tlieir 
mothers  tribe.  Among  the  Batta  of  Sumatra,  the 
succession  to  the  chie&hips  does  not  go,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  son  of  the  deceased,  but  to 
the  nephew,  by  a  sister,  the  same  rule,  with  res- 
pect to  the  property  in  general,  prevails  also 
amongst  the  Malayas  of  that  part  of  the  island,  and 
even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Padang. — Ten- 
nenfsCeyhn,  Vol,  ii.,p.  459;  Perry's  Birds 
Eye  View,  Ch.  xiv.,_p.  84;  As,  Researches, 
Vol,  T.,  p.  12  ;  Btuhoman,  Mysore,  Vol,  ii.  p, 
412  ;  Beng,  As,  Soc.  Joum,  Vol.  ix.  p,  834  ; 
BtuAanan  Hamilton  quoted  in  Joum,  In  Arch,, 
Vol.  iii.,  No.  6.,  June  1849;  Lubbock,  Origin  of 
Ova,  p.  106  ;  PicaH,  Vol,  vi.,  p,  242  ;  lUd, 
p.  54  ;  p.  75  ;  WHs,,  Oloss  ;  See  India,  Kuki, 
Eummalar,  Korambar,  Marumaka-Tayam, 
Polyandiy. 

NAI6UE,  a  non-commissioned  rank  in  the 
native  army  equal  to  a  corporal.     See  Naek. 

NAINITAL,  in  lat.  29°  23'  6 ;  L.  79°  30'  9 ; 
in  Kamaon,  a  sanitarium  in  the  outer  ranges 
of  the  Himalaya.  The  cistern  of  the  barometer 
at  Dorett's  Hotel,  showed  a  height  of  6,565  feet. 

NAIRANJAR,  the  ancient  name  of  a  river, 
near  the  town  of  Gaya  it  is  now  called  Phalgn, 
is  opposite  Gaya,  and  the  name  of  Lilajan,  or 
Nilajan,  is  restricted  to  the  western  branch, 
which  joins  the  Mohaxd  5  miles  above  Gaya. 
The  town  was  thinly  peopled,  but  it  contained 
about  1,000  families  of  brahmans.  The  city  is 
still  called  Brahm-Gaya,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Bauddh-Gaya. — CunningJianCs  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy of  Indiay  p,  45. 

NAIMTTI  or  Niritti,  the  dread  earth  god- 
dess, of  whom  terror  and  deprecation  were  the 
only  worship,  is  all  but  certainly  the  evil  god- 
dess of  the  hill  tribes  to  whom  tilie  Khonds  till 
lately    offered    human    victims.     She    seems 


NAKABA. 

thrust  by  fear,  rather  than  adopted,  into  the 
Vedic  pantheon — the  germ  of  the  bloody  Kali 
and  the  murderess,  Bhawani,  in  a  day  merci- 
fully late,  and  to  the  Vedic  men  far  away  in 
the  future.  The  Arians  performed  human 
sacrifices  ?  In  a  legend,  there  is  mention  of  a 
king  so  devoting  his  son.  There  are  bonds 
alluded  to  in  die  Vedas,  most  probably,  allego- 
rical, but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  imagery 
is  drawn  from  re^  human  sacrifices,  offered  by 
the  wild  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  to  Nairitti, 
"with  unfriendly  looks,"  as  she  is  expressly 
named  in  tliis  Sakta.  The  legend  may  per- 
haps point  to  an  earlier  practice,  which  Viswa- 
mitra  and  his  party  set  themselves  against.  A 
god  named  Nairita,  of  a  fierce  and  evil  nature, 
is  said  to  have  been  worshipped  by  the  SaksQ. 
See  Brahminicide,  Hindoo,  India. 

NAISO  GATA,  Japan.     Grampus  sieboldii. 

NAI  URUVI,  Tam.  Achyranthes  aspera, 
Linn,;  Roxb, 

NAI  VEDYA,  Hiiro.  Food  offered  to  a 
hindoo  god,  a  meat  offering,  belonging  to  the 
puja  or  worship  of  a  hindoo  deity. 

NAI  VELLA,  Tam.,  also  Nai-Veli.  Gynan- 
dropsis  pentaphylla,  DC,  Cleome  viscosa,  W, 
^A, 

NAJA  BALLI,  Mal.  Eauhinia  scandens, 
Willd. 

NAJACE2El,IAndl,,  an  order  of  plants  com- 
prising, 6  gen.,  24  sp.,  viz. : — 1  Caulinia ;  4 
Najas;  1  Ruppia;  1  Zamichellia;  13  Pota- 
mogeton ;  4  Spathium. 

NAJAP,  according  to  some  mahomedana,  the 
place  where  Adam  was  buried  :  See  Abu-kubays. 

NAJI,  BuBM.  Pterocarpus  acerifolium : 
Pterocarpus  subacerifolium. 

NAtTRAN,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Yemen ;  it 
was  once  filled  with  christians,  Dzu  Nowas 
obtained  possession  of  it  by  treachery,  and 
gave  it  up  to  plimder.  Large  pits  were  dug  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  filled  with  burning  ftiel, 
and  all  who  refused  to  abjure  their  faith,  amount- 
ing to  many  thousands,  were  committed  to  the 
fiames. 

NA  JUK,  BsNe.  Mimosa  pudica,  Linn.,  Boxh,; 
Sensitive  plant. 

NAK,  Hiiro.     Pyrus  conmiunis. 

NAKA  BALLI,  see  Hindoo. 

NAELA.L,  see  Mahabharata. 

NAKANDA,  a  kind  of  rice,  of  Kangra.    * 

NAKA.  PUTA  CHETTU,  Tbl.  Rostellaria 
procumbens,  Nees, 

NAKARA,  Hind.,  a  drum ;  a  kettle-drum ; 
nakarah  khanah,  literally  signifies  the  ''  kettle- 
drum house,"  from  nakareh,  a  small  brazen 
bodied  drum ;  and  khanah  a  house.  But  it  is 
generally  used  to  express  an  assemblage  of 
military,  or  field  musicians,  whose  instrum^its, 
are  loud,  harsh  and  disagreeable,  long  brazen 
trumpets,  called  Karrena,  the  sounds  €i  which, 
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NAKHAE. 

may  be  compared  to  the  braying  of  asses,  and 
two  Surna,  in  appearance  not  unlike  clarionets, 
but  sending  forth  notes  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  two  discordant  bag-pipes  without 
a  drone.  The  royal  Nakarah  Khanah,  at 
Tehran,  does  not  excite  a  more  favourable 
opinion  of  the  Persian  field  music.  The  Sihtara, 
the  Kamancheh  and  other  string-instruments ; 
produce  with  good  voices  in  chamber  concerts, 
very  soft  and  pleasing  melody, — OuseUy's  Tra- 

velSy  Vol.  i. 

NAKAREE,    a  river   near  Pittooreeah   in 

Chota  Nagpore. 

NAKATIYA,  Singh.,  an  astrologer;  the 
practice  of  astrology  at  the  present  day,  in 
Ceylon,  and  the  preparation  of  the  ephemeris 
predicting  the  weather  and  other  particulars 
of  the  forthcoming  year,  appears  to  have 
undergone  little  or  no  change  since '  this  cus- 
tom of  the  inhabitants  of  India  was  described 
by  Arrian  and  Strabo.  But  in  latter  times  the 
brahmans  and  the  buddhists  have  superadded 
to  that  occupation  the  casting  of  nativities  and 
the  composition  of  horoscopes  for  individuals, 
from  which  the  Sophists©  described  by  Arrian 
abstained.  It  is  practised  alike  by  the  highest 
and  most  humble  castes  of  Singhalese  and  bud- 
dhist,  from  the  Vellala  or  agricultural  aristo- 
cracy, to  the  beaters  of  tom-toms,  who  have 
thus  acquired  the  title  of  "  Nakatiya"  or  astro- 
logers. The  attendance  on  particular  cere- 
monies, however,  called  BaH,  which  are  con- 
nected with  divinition,  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  latter  class.  Amongst  the  mahomedans  of 
British  India,  astrology  is  almost  unheard  of, 
though  they  keep  their  calender,  or  Jantn,  and 
the  hindoo  Joshi  calculates  the  ephemeris.  The 
hindoos  also  have  their  calender  or  Panjangam, 
but  they  all  practice  divinition  from  books,  of 
which  the  Chintamini  pastakam  is  in  use  in  the 

south  of  India,  ^ 

NAKBEL,  Hnn).    Boerhaavia  diffusa. 

NAK-CHIKARA.  The  leaves  of  a  small 
plant  found  about  Ajmeer,  also  imported  from 
Delhi :  are  very  hot,  and  a  good  sternutatory : 
three  massee  are  given  in  pills,  as  a  dose,  in 
colic,  which  is  said  to  be  thus  speedily  relieved. 
^Qenl.  Med,  Top.,  p.  147. 

NAKCHIKNI,    Hnn).     Myriogyne  minuta. 

NAK  CHILNI,  Dot.    Epicarpus  orientalis, 

Blume. 
NAKDOUN,  Hnn).    Asparagus  officmalis, 

WiUde, 

NABIED,  the  practice  of  appearing  naked,  is 
alluded  to  in  Deut.  xxviii,  48,  in  Job  xxii,  6, 
and  24,  7,  in  Ezekiel  xviii,  7  and  16,  Matthew 
XXV,  36  and  44,  and  2nd  Corinth,  xi  20  James, 
ii,  15.  See  Naga. 

NAKERA  CHETTU  or  Nakeru,  Tbl.     Cor- 

dia  myxa,  Linn. 

N AKHAE,  a  fabulous  race,  dwelling  under 
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NAKKA  PASaPU. 

the  earth. — Bishop  Pallegoix  ;  Boturing's  Siam, 
Vol.  i,  p.  40. 

NAKHCHINKNI,  Hind.  Myriogyne  minuta. 

NAKHI,  see  Hindoo. 

NAKHIS,  religious  ascetic  mendicants, 
amongst  the  hindoos,  who  live  by  begging ;  they 
resemble  the  Urddhar-bahu  and  Akas-mukhi. 

NAKHL  OOS  SHAYTAN,  Arab.  The 
Devils  date  palm,  a  dwarf-giant  of  palms  which 
grows  near  Zanzioar.  It  has  no  trunk,  but  the 
mid  rib  of  each  branch  is  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh.  Eccentric  in  foliage  and  frondage,  it 
projects  over  the  waves  its  gracefully  curved 
arms,  sometimes  thirty  and  forty  feet  long. — 
Black.  Mag.  March  1858,  p.  286. 

NA-KIIONG-VAT,  a  great  temple  in  Cambo- 
dia, which  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the 
tenth  century.  It  is  600  feet  in  the  base,  and 
in  the  centre  180  feet  high.  Every  angle  of 
the  roof,  every  entablature,  every  cornice  bears 
the  seven-headed  serpent. — Horshurgh. 

NAKHODA  from  Nao,  a  vessel,  and  Khoda, 
lord  or  master,  a  ship  captain. 

NAKHTAR,  Huro.  Cedrus  deodara,  Pinua 
longifolia ;  the  generic  name  of  pines  among 
the  Affghans,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds, 
perhaps  fraom  Naahtar  a  lancet,  owing  to  the 
sharp  points  of  its  leaves. — GlegJiom's  Punjab 
Report,  p.  215. 

NAKHTHAN,  Hnn).    Faba  vulgaris. 

NAKHUD,  Pebs.  Cicer  arietinum,  Linn,, 
Bengal  gram. 

NAKHUN,  Hind.  A  kind  of  sheU  used  as 
a  drug.  It  is  like  a  finger  nail,  hence  the 
name. 

NAKIRI  GADDI  or  Nakka  korra,  Tkl. 
Panicum  helvolum,  L. 

NAKKA,  Tel.  Canis  aureus.  Linn.  Ely. 
The  jackaJl. 

NAKKA  DOSA  or  Dosa,  Tel.  Cucumis 
utillissimus,  R.  var.  This  variety  is  grown 
largely  by  the  ryots  in  their  grain  fields. 

NAKELA  KORRA,  Tbl.  Panicum  helvolum, 
L. — P.  glaucum.  R.  i,  284. 

NAKKA  NARAYANA,  Tel.  Indigofera, 
sp.  This  name  was  attached  to  a  dried  specimen 
from  Kondavid,  which  was  not  I.  trita. 

NAKKA  NARU,  Tel.  Indigofera  trita, 
L.—  W.  6r  A.  636;  Ic.  315-386.— JK.  iii, 
371 ;  I.  cinerea,  R.  iii,  ^72—Rheed,  ix.  36. 
also  Poa  koenigii,  Kmithy  or  Poa  interrupta,  i2. 

i.  335. 

NAKKA  NEREDU,  Tel.  Flacourtia  sapida, 

Roxh.  W.  ^  A. 

NAKKA  NEREDU,  Tel.  Flacourtia  sapida, 
R.  iii,  835  ;  Cor.  69— TT.  ^  A.  104,  Ic.  84. 
also  applied  to  Ardisia  solanacea. 

NAKKA  PASUPU  or  Konda  pasupu,TEL. 
Curcuma,  sp.  Wild  turmeric,  C.  montana  or 
C.  angustifolia. 
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NALA. 


NAKKA  RENU,  or  Lakuchamu,  Tel.  Arto- 
carpus  lacoocha,  E, 

NAKKA  TOKA  GADDI,  Tel.  Poa  5p. 
Fox-tail  grass. 

NAKKA  TOKA  PONNA,  Tel.  Uraria 
lagopoides,  DC.—  W,  ^  A.  689;  also 
Hemionitis  cordifolia,  R,  The  name  means 
"  fox-tail  plantf  syn.  Dhavani,  W.  444- 

NAKKAVmi  CHETTU,  Tel.  Cucumis,  sp. 
Br.  473 — where  it  is  explained  by  Uruvaru,W. 
163,  "  a  sort  of  cucumber." 

NAKKENA,  Tbl.  Canthium  didymum, 
GxBHn.—B.  i,  535.— TT.  ^  A.,1301. 

NAKKERU  or  Ura  nakkeru,  Tbl.  Cor- 
dia  myxa,  L, — R.  i,  590. — Bheede^  iv,  37,  also 
Ximenia  americana,  L. 

NAKL,  Benq.    Tree. 

NAKL-KHWAJA—  ?  Buchanania  latifolia. 

NAKL  OOS  SHAYTAN,  Arab.  The 
DeTil's  Date  palm,  a  dwarf-giant  of  palms  grows 
near  2^nzibar.  It  has  no  trunk,  but  the  mid 
rib  of  each  branch  is  thick  as  a  man's  thigh. 
Eccentric  in  foliage  and  frondage,  it  projects 
over  the  waves  its  gracefully  curved  arms,  some- 
times thirty  and  forty  feet  long. — Black.  Mag., 
Marth  1858,  p.  285. 

NAKO,  see  India,  Kunawer. 

NAKOOREEy  a  river  and  town  in  Almorah. 

NAKRARAG,  Hind.    Hyena  striata,  Zim^ 

NAKRIZE,  Hon).    Lawsonia  inermis. 
NAKSHAN,  HiKD.    Faba  vulgaris. 
NAKSHATRA,  a  Lunar  mansion.  Inhindoo 
astronomy  diere  are  27,  of  13^20'  each, 
Their  names  are  : — 

1  AswinL 

2  Bbanni  or  Antakam. 

3  Kritika  or  Agniya. 

4  Rofaiiu  or  Brahmam. 

6  Ardra,  or  Baudra. 

7  Punarvasa,  or  Aditya. 

8  Poahiya  or  Tishiya. 

9  Aaleeha  or  Sarpam. 

10  Bfogha  or  Pitriyam. 

11  Purva  Phalguni. 

12  Uttan  Pha^uni 

13  HastSy  or  Arid 

14  Chaitra. 

See  Hindu;  Surya. 

NAKSHATRA-MALA,  a  garland  of  twenty- 
seven  pearls,  the  number  of  the  Nakshatra  or 
hmar  mansions. — Hind.  Theat,   Vol.  ii.  p.  QQ» 

NAKSH-BANDI,  HiKD.  A  mohammadan 
fakaa  or  darvesh,  characterized  by  carrying  a 
lighted  lamp  in  one  hand  and  going  about  sing- 
ing verses  in  honor  of  the  prophet,  &c.,  they 
derive  their  institution  and  name  from  Khaja 
Bah^^ud-din  of  Naksh-band. 

NAKSH-I-KEJEB,  Sculptures  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Rah  mat,  near  Persepolis. 

N  AKSH-I-RUSTOOM,  the  rocks  on  which  the 
ba9-relie&  of  Naksh-i-Rustoom  are  sculptured, 
bear  the  name  of  Koh-i-Hoossain  -,  they  form  the 
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15  Swati. 

16  Vaisakha. 

17  Anuiadba. 

18  Jyeflhtha. 

19  Neriti  or  MiUa. 

20  Purva  Asharha. 

21  Uttara  Asharha. 

22  Sravana. 

23  Sraviflhtha. 

24  Satabhisha. 

25  P.  Bhadrapada. 
20  U.  Bhadrapada. 

27  Bevati  or  Paushna. 


continuation  of  the  ridge  lying  south  of  the 
valley  of  Kamin  and  serve  for  a  northern  boun- 
dary to  the  district  of  Hafrek.  They  are  rugged 
cliffeofwhite  and  yellowish  marble  with  hardly 
any  slope  towards  the  plain.  The  more  ancient 
sculptures  are  known  by  the  designation  Royal 
Tombs.  These  are  seven  in  number,  of  which 
four  are  at  Naksh-i-Rustoora,  and  three  in  the 
rocks  of  Rahmet,  at  Takht-i-Jamshid.  The 
former  are  supposed  to  contain  the  four  Persian 
monarchs  who  immediately  followed  Cjrrus, 
namely,  Cambyses,  Darius  I.,  Xerxes  and 
Artaxerxes  I.  The  remaining  three  kings  of 
the  Achemenid  race  are  supposed  to  have  been 
interred  in  the  three  other  tombs  in  the  rock 
of  Rahmat,  at  Takhfr-i-Jamshid. — Baron  C.  A. 
DeBode's  Travels  in  Luristan  and  Arabistan, 
pp.  97,  98,  99. 

NAKTRUSA,  Hind.     Sisymbrium  iris. 

NAKULA,  one  of  the  five  Pandava. 

NA-KYEEN,  Bttrm.  This  is  the  soondri  wood 
of  Calcutta,  Heritiera  minor,  where  it  is  so 
common  as  to  serve  for  firewood,  although, 
from  its  superior  qualities  for  tuggy-shafts, 
hackery  or  cart  axles  and  wheels  and 
other  purposes  requiring  great  strength  and 
toughness,  it  is  highly  prized.  In  Amherst 
the  timber  is  employed  for  house  posts  and 
rafters.— Co^.  Ea;.  1862. 

NAL,  Hdtd.    Arundo  donax^ 

NAL,  also  Nul,  Beng.  Amphidonax  karka, 
Idyid. 

NAL,  Hind.  A  hollow  reed  or  cane,  a  tube, 
a  pipe.  The  reeds  used  as  pens  or  kalm,  for 
writing  in  the  Persian  character.  The  best  are 
red  without,  white  within,  and  hard  as  stone. 
See  Graminaceaa. 

NAL,  also  means  *  a  tube,*  whence  the  war- 
like nal-gola,  a  kind  of  arquebuss  ;  a  ball  pro- 
pelled by  whatever  force  from  a  tube ;  a  term 
used  by  the  old  martial  poets  of  India  for  a 
warlike  engine,  long  before  gunpowder  was 
known  in  Europe.  A  single  barrelled  gun  is 
ek-nalli-karbanduq ;  do-nali-ka-banduq,  a  double 
barrel. — Toc^s  Travels,  p.  25. 

NAL,  Tam.    Day. 

NAL,  see  Kelat. 

NAL  (?)  Hind.  A  gang  of  freebooters  in 
Bundelkhuiyi  as  Sanoria,  or  Uthaigir. 

MALA,  Hind.  Is  a  term  applied  to  a  mountain 
stream,  from  nal,  *  a  defile,*  indicating  that  the 
course  of  a  stream  always  presents  some  mode 
of  penetrating  into  mountainous  regions.  Vulg. 
a  nullah,  a  water-course  or  stream :  often  a 
long  inlet  from  one  of  the  great  rivers  and  re- 
ceiving the  drainage  of  the  country,  but  not 
having  any  origin  in  a  spring  or  snow  bed,  as 
fivers  and  streams  have ;  usually  a  rivulet,  a 
channel  cut  in  the  soil  by  rain-water,  or  water- 
course. 

NALA  and  Damayanti,  a   story  of  ancient 
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NALLA. 

hindoo  life,  in  the  later  Vedic  period  preceding 
brahmanism.  Nala  inhabited  Nishada,  the  Bhil 
country  and  Damayanti  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Vidarbha,  in  the  modem  Berar.  Nala,  lost, 
for  a  time,  both  his  kingdom  and  his  faithful 
wife  Damayanti.  The  rajah  of  Jeypore  claims 
to  have  sprung  from  the  ancient  rajah  Nala  of 
romantic  memory. 

NALAND A,  a  famous  monastery  in  Magadha, 
near  Gaya,  now  called  Baragaon.  It  is  the 
most  famous  buddhist  monastery  in  all  India. — 
CrmninghaTrCs  AyvderU  Oeog.  of  India,  p.  16. 

NALAPANA  KULINGOO,  CurcuHgo  orchi- 
oides. 

NAL  BANS,  Hind.  Bambusa  arundinacea. 
The  bamboo. 

NALCHE,  see  Kunawer. 
NALDRUG,  a  fortress  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Hyderabad  dominions,  27  miles  from  Sholapore. 
NAL  ENNE,  Tam.     Oil  of  Sesamum  orien- 
tale,  Gingelly  or  Sesamum  oil. 

NALI,  Tel.     Ulmus  integrifolius,  Eoxh, 
NALI,  Him).  Ipomsed,  reptans. 
NALKAPUR,   17^    17';    78°   48',   in   the 
Dekhan,  32  miles  east  of  Hyderabad.     Mean 
height  of  the  village,  above  the  sea  is  1,591  fl. 
NALKEE,  Beng.     Hibiscus  cannabinus. 
NALEJ,  a  kind  of  palanquin. 
NALKIA,  HiOT).    Tulipa  stellata. 
NALL,  Hind.  A  hollow  bamboo.     See  NaJ. 
NALLA,  Tbl.     Black,  hence 
Nallaragisi,  or  Avisi,  Tbl.  Linum  usitatissimum, 
X.,  Sans.  Atasi,  W.  15. 
„  ariti,  Tel.    Musa  paradisiaca,  var,  also  Mi- 
chelia,  tp.  Sk.  explains  it  by  Champa  which 
W,,  318,  renders  both  Michelia  and  a  var.  of 
the  plantain. 
„  asakahi,  Tbl.    Paspalmn,  ^,f 
„  ativasa,  Tbl.    Curcimia  coasia,  JR.,  i,  29.    One 
oi  the  Sans.  syn.  is  Sati  which  Tr .,  826,  says, 
is  a  kind  of  Churcuma,  and  in  Bengal,  C.  coesia 
is  still  called  black  Haldi  and  Nuakantha. 
„  balusu,  or  Nakkena,  Tbl.    Canthium  didy- 

mum,  Gcsrtn, 
„  budama,  Tbl.  Gucumis  turbinatus,  H,,  ill,  723, 

W.  and  A,  1059. 
„  chamalu,  Tbl.  Panicmn  miliare,  Lam.  R.  1, 309. 
„  Chandra  or  Chandra,  Tel.  Acacia  sundra,  DC. 
„  ohikkudu,  Tbl.    Lablab,  sp. 
„  chitra  mulam,  Tbl.    Plumbago  capensis,  Th. 
„  chukka  kada,  Tbl.    Eleiotis  sororium,  DC— 
W.  and  ^.711.  Boxb.  has  Nalla  sera  kada 
evidently  a  mis-print  for  Nalla  sukka  or 
chukka  kada,  t.  e.,  "  black  spot"  from,  the 
dark  mark  in  the  middle  of  each  leaflet. , 
„  daduga,  Tbl.    Miliusa  velutina,  Hook.f.  and 

r^.— Uvaria  villosa,  R.  ii,  664. 
„  dintena  orDintena,  Tel.    Clitoria  tematea,  L, 

a.  coeruleoflora. 
„  doggradi,    Tbl.    Amarantus   spinosus,  L.     A 
dried  sp.,  with  this  name  was  sent  from 
Kondavid,  but  it  probably  refers  more  pro- 
perly to  some  of  tne  many  dark-coloured  sp. 
»  gaggdra  or  Tulasi,  Ocimum  sanctum,  X.     W. 
218,  Krishnarjaka  and  Eala  tulasi  in  Bengal. 
„  nalla  gili   gichcha,  Crotalaria  hirsuta,  WiUd. 


R.  in,  270.— H^.  and  A.  5S2.  The  flowers  are 
black  or  purple  spotted.  • 
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NaUagiri  gili  gichcha^  Tel.  Crotalaria  UnifoliA,Z. 
W.  and  A.  589— C.  coespitoea,  R.  iii,  269.    So 
called  from  the  ovoi<]^  black  legume — nalla, 
black; gin  round. 
„  gilikarra,  Tel.    Nigella  sativa. 
„  nalla  giniya,  Tbl.  Occurs  in  Sk.  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  Katabhi  which  W.  180,  makes  to  be 
Ctoiiospermum  halicacabum — ^also  Clitoria.  * 
„  guli  vinda  or  Gidivinda,  Abrus  precatorius,  i. 
y.   melanospermus,  Boxb.   ii,  292,   applies 
the  same  name  to  Cardiospermum  hahcaca- 
bum,  the  seeds  of  which  are  black  with  a 
white  spotj  very  like  the  seeds  of  Abrus  pre- 
catorius. 
„  gunta  kalagara  or  Gunta,  Kalagara  eclipta,  ^.  f 
The  Sans.  syn.  is  Maha  bhringah  or  great 
Eclipta,  not  in  W. 
„  gurujinja,  Tel.    Abrus  precatorius,  X»m, 
„  irugudu,TEL.    Dalbergialatifolia,Tr.<fe^.;  J2. 
„  iswara,  Tel.  Aristolochia  acuminata,  X.— i2.  iii, 

489. 
„  jidi  chettu  or  Jidi  chettu,  Semecarpus  anacar- 
dium,  L.—R.  ii,  83 ;  Cor.  1 2— PT.  and  A.,  523; 
Ic.  558. 
„  jila  karra,    NigeUa  sativa,  Z.,  8  liidica,  DC. 
Jilakarra  or  Jira  is  cumin,  black,  or  Kali 
jira,  NigeUa  sativa. 
„  Jilledu  or  Jilledu,  Calotropis  procera,  R,  Br, 
This  application  is  made  from  the  dark  color 
of   thft    flowers.      Hamilton  identifies   thia 
sp.  with  C.  HaniiltoniL  R.  \\\ 
„  jiluga,  Cassia  pumila,  Xom.—^.oiM?  .4. 904 — 

Senna  prostrata,  R.  ii,  352. 
„  kaka  mushti  ?  Diospyros,  ap.— D.  sylvatica,  JR.  ? 
A  doubtful  name.    Mushti  is  Strychnos — 
Beddome     adds,    "only    foimd  in     fruit, 
D.  sylvatica?"    or  Gata,  p.  58.    It  is  more 
probably  D.  cordifoHa.  See  £aka  ulimera  and 
Nalla  ulimera. 
„  kakara,    Momordica,  «p.    From  Kondavid. 
„  kakasijOrDevatamalle,  Randiauliginosa,2>C 
„  kaluva,  NymphoBa  stellata,  WiM.—W.  and  A, 
55;    Ic.  178— J2.  u,  579;  N.  cyanea,   577; 
Nilotpalam,  W.  486. 
„  kamanchi    or  Kamanchi,   Solanum   rubnim. 

Mill. — fi.  melanopyrenum. 

„  kasana,    Ormocarpum  sennoides,  Beauv. — W. 

and  A.  072;  Ic.  297— Hedysarum  sen.  J2. 

iii,  216. 

„  kavani,  Dicerma  biarticulatum,  DC.  ;  W.  emd 

A.  710;  Ic.  419— Hedysarum  bi.,  R.  iii,  366. 

„  kokkita,    Ipomoea  obscura,  ^er— Conv.  obs— 

R.  i,  472. 
„  kuppi,  also  Nalla  opie,  Tel.    Clerodendrojx 
inerme,  Gegrt.  Syn.  of  Volkameriainermis,  X. 
„  mada  or  Mada,  Avicennia  tomentosa,  R.  iii,  88. 
„  maddi,    Terminalia  tomentosa,  W.  and  A,  972  ; 
Ic.  195.— Pentaptera  torn,  R.  ii,  440,  also 
Maba  buxifolia,  Pbrs.  Tlie  bark  dyes  black. 
„  man^  Randia,  ap.    Perhaps  K  uliginoea. 
„  mam,    Ficus  ? 

„  mulu  goranta,  Barleria  obovata,  L — B.  buxi- 
folia, R.  iii,  37.  The  syn.  is  Sairiyaka,  W. 
944.— Common  in  Mysore  and  Malabar  with 
pinkish  violet  flowers :  another  variety  oc- 
curs in  Guntur  with  pure  white  flowers,  or 
tella  mulu  goranta. 
„  nela  g^iimmudu  or  Bhuchakra  gadda,  Batataa 
paniculata,  Ch.  ? 

„  nifambari,  Eranthemum  nervosum,  R,  Br. 

E.  pulchellum,  JK.,i,  111 ;  Justicia  pul..  Cor. 
177. 
„  nallani  padmam,  Euryale  ferox,  Salish. ;  Nym- 
phcca  stellata,  WiUd.  ?    Nallani  padmam  is  a 
black  or  purple  lotus.    The  only  species  an- 
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swering  to  this  deacription  ifl  Euryale  ferox, 
which  no weyer  is  unknown  in  the  south,  but 
it  is  only  giTen  in  Sk.  as  a  syn.  of  the  Sans. 
wordPadma. 

pagadapu  chettu  or  nalla  purugudu,  Tbl.  Ani- 
Bonema  multilloray  J2.  W, 

palleru,  or  nili  palleru,  Tel.  Indigofera  echi- 
Jia,t&,Willd,-'ILm,S7l—W,andAM7;Ic.SlQ. 

pamulagedda,  Tbl.    Sfnlomis  cheela,  Detud. 

pedda  goianta,  Barleria  cristata^  L, — M,  in, 
37— #.  Ic.  463. 

pesaltt  orpesalu,  Tel.  Phaseolus  mungo,  L,—$, 
melanospermus — Ph.  max.,  It,  (not  L,J  iii, 
295. 

pomiku,  PeltophoruB  myurus,  JS^om. — Manisu- 
rus  my.,  J2.  i,  361 ;  Cor,  117. 

paiagadaor  purugudu,  AniBonema  multiflora, 
i2.  If .— Phylhm^us  mul,  E.  iii,  QG^^Itheedey 
X,  27.  Fruit  black.  The  reference  to  Bheede 
is  Wight's.  Dillwyn  assigns  the  figure  to  Ph. 
reticalatus. 

putiki,  Anstida  depreesa,  J2e^.,  JR.  i.,  361.— 
OuBtaiia  dep.,  Beauv. 

puvYula  afnilli,  Allium,  tp.  The  words  mean 
black-flowered  onion. 

lantu,  £ndopogon,  «p.  This  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Konda  Doralu  at  Sinhachalam 
to  a  very  pretty  sp.  with  pale  blue  flowers, 
whether  an  Endopogon  or  a  Stenisiphonium, 
doubtful. 

ratiga,  Tsl.  Yitis  qnadrangularis,  WalL ;  W, 
«fe  A.,  W,  7c.,  Bheede, 

regn.  Acacia  amani,  WiUd,—W.and  A.  848— 
Munosa  am,  i2.  ii,  548;  Cor.  122. 

aagandhi  pafat,  Hemidesmus  indicus,  B.  Br. 
Tar.  The  flowers  are  always  dark  purple  or 
blackish,  but  there  are  several  well  marked 
Tsiietiefi. 

tady  gudda^  also  nalla-tatargudda,  Tel.  Curcu- 
ligo  orchioides,  Ot^n    See  Musli. 

tapeta,  TsuSonchus  orixensis,i2.  iii,  402.  Br.  un- 
der nela  tapi)eta  389,  has  "  name  of  a  tree"  and 
adds  the  syn.  grishma  sundaramu,  which  W. 
306,  explains  to  be  a  kind  of  pot-herb,  quot- 
ing Erythrtea  (Chironia)  centauroides ! — 
Wight  contr.  27,  considers  sonch.  orix.  and 
oieraceos  to  be  the  same — tappeta  is  Asysta- 


tegada  or  Tegada,  Black  tegeda.  The  Sans. 
syn.  given  is  palmda  which  according  to  W. 
531,  is  jasminum  pubescens;  palindi  is  ex- 
plabied  to  be  teori,  and  palindhi  to  be  the 
black  teori.  Teori  occurs  in  Pid.  Ind.  in 
^^wede's  calendar  and  in  Voigt,  as  the  hindoo 
name  of  Ipomooa  turpethum.  Teori  is  also  the 
hindinameof  Lathyrus  sativus,  the  expressed 
oil  of  the  seeds  of  which,  is,  according  to 
(XSh.  317,  a  powerful  purgative,  and  as  it  has 
large  blue  flowers,  the  similarity  of  the 
name  may  have  led  to  the  uSe  of  the  term 
black  or  naUa  tegada,  the  root  of  Ip.  turpe- 
thum possessing  similar  qualities. 

tige  or  ula  katte,  Ichnocarpus  frutescens. — 
KBr, 

toomi  kara,  Tbl.    Ebony. 

tumiki  or  Tumiki  Diospyros,  tp.  Br.  428,  under 
tubiki,  has  karra  tumiki,  **  eoony,"  but,  goes 
on  to  r^er  to  embryopteris.  The  name  in  the 
text  probably  refers  to  D.  melanoxylon, 

tmnma.  Acacia  arabica,  Wiid.—W.  A  A.  858.— 
Kimoea  ar.,  JL  ii,  557;  Cor.  149;  Br.  428. 
Jour.  As.  Soc.,  Cole.,  vi,  392. 

ummetta,  Tel.  Datura  fastuosa,  MUL  Boxh. 

vavali,TEL.  Oendarussa  vul^ris,  also  yitex 
negundo,  Lmn-,  Boxh. ,  W.  Ic. 
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Nalla  valu,  Tel.    Sinapisglauca,  B,  iii.,  118.  Saks. 
Syn.  krislinika. 
Tandi  karra,  a  name  ^ven  by  the  Eonda  Do- 
ralu to  an  undetermmed  tree  at  Sinhachalam. 
vatti  veni,  or  vatti  veru,  andropogon  murici^ 
tus^  Betz.   The  syn.  in  Pt.  II,  Jalasayah,  W. 
345,  is  stated  to  be  Khashhas. 
vaviU,  Vitex  negundo,  Z.—R.  iii,  10— W.  Ic. 

519— Bheede  ii.,  12. 
vegisa  or  vegisa,  Pterocarpus,  gp. 
vishnu  kranta,  or  Vishnu  kranta,  Evolvulus 

alsinoides,  L. 
udata,  or  ball  komma,  Cansiera  rheedii,   Om., 
W.  Ic.  1861.— C.  scandens,  S.  i,  441;  Cor.  103., 
Bheede  vii,  2-4.  Opilia  amentacea,  B.  ii,  87 ; 
Cor.  158.    This  name   is    applied  to  both 
plants  by  the  Eonda  Doralu. 
uduga,  or  uduga,  Alangium  hexapetalum.  Lam, 
— k  Ic.  194.    m,  m--Bheede  iv,26.   This 
name  was  given  to  specimens  from  Eonda^ 
vid.    It  is  probably   the   same  as  Rheede's 
karangolum  which  Dillwyn  identifies  with 
A.  hexapetalum,  Zam.  (not  WiUd.)  Are  they 
different?    \,Wiaht,  IU.,\\,2. 
ulimera,  or  Eaka  ulimera,  Diospyros  cordifo- 

lia,/2. 
ummetta,  Datura  fastuosa,  MiU. — B.  i,  561 — 

W.  Ic.  1396. 
uppi,  Gapparis  sepiaria,  L. — B,  ii,  568 — W.  %• 
A.  92.  Br.  105,  under  Uppi  quotes  this  name, 
and  also  Monetia  which  is  Telia  u])pi  adding 
a  "  thorny,  medicinal,  styptic  shrub,  with  a 
ligneous,  hollow  fruit  or  gall,  as  large  as  a 
nut-meg''  and  gives  as  a  syn.  Mouktika 
phala. 
urimida,  or  nalla   ulimera,  Diospyros  cordifo- 

Ua,  J2. 
yirugudu   chettu,   Dalbergia  latif olia,  B.  iii, 
221 ;  Cor.  113— TF.  ^  A.Si4;  Ic.  1156. D.  lati- 
folia  is  called  Sweta  sal,  i.  e,,  white  sal  in  N. 
India.    The  Srishna  simsupa  which  is  the 
syn.  of  Nalla  yirugudu  in  Sk.  seems  to  refer 
to  another  species,  V.  Patsa  yirugudu  chet- 
tu, but  the  Tel.  name  exactly  corres|)onds 
with  its  Eng.  syn.  "  black-wood." 
nalleru,  Vitis  cissus   quadrangularis.     Wall.— 
W.  <^-  A.  410— If.  Ic.  bl—B.\  407.    Br.  480. 
nalli  or  medakava,  Grewia  piiosa,  Lam.  Br.  480. 
NALLA-GADHA,   Tel.     Aquila  nsevia. — 
Chnel, 

NALLA    JUTE,  Anglo-Bbng.      Corchorus 
olitoriufl. 

NALLAK,   Tbl.     The  male  bird  of  Eudy- 
namis  orientalis,  Linn, 

NALLA  MALLA,  two  hill  ranges  near  Cud- 
dapah. 
N  ALLA-PAT,  •  Beng.    Jute. 
NALL-ENNAI,  Tam.     Gingelly  oil. 
NALLERU,  Tbl.     Vitis   quadrangularis. — 
Wall.,  W.  ^  A.,  W.  Ic,  BJuede. 

NAL-SAHIB    (lit.     Mr.     Horse-shoe,)     an 
Alam  or  standard  of  mahomedans. 

NALTA-PAT,  Bbng.,  Hind.  Corchoriis  cap- 
sularis.    . 

NALU,  Hind.     Arundo  donax. 
NAM,  Hun).     A  name. 
NAMA,    Hind.     A   name   applied   to   the 
marks  which  the  sects  of  hindoos  wear  on  their 
foreheads. 
NAMA,  Amb.     Arenga  saccharifera,  LaJbill^ 
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NAMBUDIBI. 

NAMA,  also  Nama  dampo,  Tbl.  Apono- 
get»n  monostachyon,   Willde. 

NAMA  KARANA,  Saks.  From  nama  a 
name,  and  kree,  to  make,  a  Hindoo  ceremony  of 
naming  a  child. 

NAMAK-ARANAM,  see  Hindoo. 

NAMAK  DULLA,  Husro.  A  salt  of  soda,  a 
natron  salt  from  the  waters  of  the  lake  of 
Loonar.  It  is  used  in  dyeing,  in  medicine  and 
the  arts. 

NAMA  ?  KETTI  GADALU,  Tbl.  Apono- 
geton  monostachyon,   Willde. 

NAMA  KIRTANA.  In  the  hindoo  religion 
the  constant  repetition  of  any  of  the  names  of 
the  deity. 

NAMAK  KA  TEZAB,  Hiin).  Muriatic  acid. 

NAMALLI  PILLI,  Tam.  Felis  rubiginosa, 
Is.  Oeoff, 

NAMA  SrVAYA,  the  principal  Mantra  of 
the  Saiva  sect  of  hindooe. 

NAMASEIARA  is  a  reverential  salutation  to 
an  idol  or  a  brahman. 

NAMASUDRA,  corruptly,  Numoosoodr(?) 
Beng.     a  low  caste,  a  chandala. 

NAMAZ,  Pbrs.,  Hind.  Prayer.  The  maho- 
medan  prayer- time  occurs  five  times  daily. 

Ta  dil  ba  mihnat  dadim, 
Dar  bahr-i-fikr  uftadim, 
Chun  dar  namaz  istadim, 
Kuwat  amad  anderim. 

^Tule  Cathay,  Vol  iUp.  499. 

NAMBALL  PAIO,  Malbal.  Eugenia  ma- 
laccensis,  Linn. 

NAMBI,    Tam.,  Malbal. 

Kambiyana,  Kab.  I  Nambiyan,  Tam. 

Nambadi,  Malbal.  | 

The  title  of  an  inferior  class  of  brahmans 
said  to  be  sprung  from  a  Kshatriya  mother 
and  brahmin  father,  and  usually  officiating 
as  priest  in  Vaishnava  temples  in  tbe  South 
of  India. 

NAMBOGUM,  MaleAl.    See  Tibilebu. 

NAMBUDIRI,  commonly  pronoimced  and 
written  Namburi,  Mal.,  Tam.  A  brahman 
of  the  highest  order  in  Malabar.  The  Nam- 
buri brahman  race  of  Malabar  are  arrang- 
ed into  two  tribes,  the  Panniur  grammakar 
or  Boar-villagers,  and  the  Choour  gramma- 
kar or  Bird-villagers.  When  the  Namburi  brah- 
man women  are  guilty  of  connection  with 
inferior  castes,  they  are  of\;en  sold  by  their 
relatives  and  chiefly  to  the  mahomedan  Mapilla. 
Under  the  terms  head-price  and  breaat-price, 
the  princes  of  Malabar,  in  granting  certain  lands 
to  the  christians  in  a.  d.  316,  allowed  them  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of  males  and 
females  for  serious  caste  offences,  a  practice 
which  the  Namburi  continue.  A  Namburi 
brahman  of  Malabar  is  always  the  Rawal  or 
chief  priest  of  the  temple  of  Badarinath  in  the 
Mana  Pass  of  the  Himalaya. —  Wilson,  See 
Sankara  Achari. 
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KAM-PHRIE. 

NAMBU  VETUVAR  ?  a  class  of  slaves  in 
Karnata. 

NAMBYARA,  Mal.  A  tribe  of  Nayar,  or 
Nair  in  IVfalabar. 

NAMCUL,  near  Salem,  a  fortified  detached 
hill  with  a  pretty  large  town  at  the  foot. 
The  hill  is  steep  but  not  high ;  its  rock  is  sienitic, 
in  which  white  quartz  and  felspar  prevail :  in 
some  places  it  contains  garnets  in  hornblende 
and  a  greenstone  which  possesses  the  characters 
of  felspar  and  is  composed  of  the  same  con- 
stituents ;  th€  latter  compound  seemed  to  prevail 
particularly  in  the  lower  country.  The  sand 
in  the  nullas  and  in  some  part  of  the  road  was 
mostly  an  aggregate  of  small  garnets  and 
hornblende. 

NAMDAH,  Hind.  Pbrs.  A  thick  felt  used 
by  the  nomade  races  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan 
for  their  tents,  hence  the  term  nomside.  The 
numda  is  also  largely  used  as  a  sleeping  rug  and 
for  carpeting.     See  Nammad. 

NAMDUNG,  a  river  at  Rungpoor. 

NAMEDE.  A  rather  hard,  very  fine,  close- 
grained,  heavy  Ceylon  wood. 

NAMELUDDOOGOO,  Tbl.  See  Junglee 
shumbaloo,  Hind. 

NAMI,  a  root  of  the  form  of  a  large  potato, 
which  grows  in  Mindoro,  cultivated  also  in  Ti- 
mor and  in  the  Moluccas.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
Manioc  or  Cassava  of  South  America. 

NAMILLE,  Tel.    Ulmus  integrifolia.  Boxh. 

NAMMAD,  Pbrs.  Narrow  strips  of  thick 
soft  felt,  handsomely  ornamented  with  vario>us 
colours,  which  are  placed  round  the  rooms  in 
Persia  and  Koordistan,  and  serve  instead  of 
sofas  and  chairs. — Miches  residence  in  Koordis- 
tan Vol,  i.  p,  85.     See  Namdah. 

NAMMA  DUMPA,  or  Gotti  gadda,  Tsl. 
Spathium  chinense.  Lour. 

NAMMAM,  Arab.     Thymus  chamsBdrys. 

NAM  ME,  BxTRM.     A  river. 

NAMO,  or  Lamo  Island,  called  also  Nan 
Gaou,  on  the  south  coast  of  China,  is  12  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  5^  miles  broad.  It 
is  very  barren,  but  well  peopled  by  a  fishing 
population. — Horsburgk. 

NAMOONE-KOOLE,  a  mountain  near 
Badulla  in  Ceylon,  nearly  7,000  feet  high. 

NAM  PAP  ATA.  Pavetta  tomentosa,  Sm — 
Ixora  tom,  E.  i.  386— TT.  /c,  180. 

NAM-PHRIK.  A  sauce  used  by  all  classes 
in  Siam,  it  is  prepared  by  bruising  a  quantity 
of  red  pepper  in  a  mortar,  to  which  are  added 
kapi  (paste  of  shrimps  or  prawns),  black  pepper 
garlic,  and  onions.  These  being  thoroughly 
mixed,  a  small  quantity  of  brine  and  citron- 
juice  is  added.  Ginger,  tamarinds,  and  gourd 
seeds  are  also  employed.  The  nam-phrik  is  a 
most  appetite-exciting  condiment. — Bowring^a 
Siam,  Vol.  i.,  2^.  108. 
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NAMRUD.  Nine  miles  from  Baghdad  ia  | 
the  sinalj  Akarkouf,  the  ground  around  the 
rained  pile  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Tall  Namrud, 
ajid  by  the  Turks  Nararud  Tapassi.  Both 
these  terms  mean  the  hill,  not  the  tower,  of 
Nimrod  and  the  term  Akarkouf  or  Agargouf 
given  by  the  Arabs,  is  intended  to  signify  the 
ground  only,  around  it. 

NAM  SAKI,  Sans.    Namesake. 

NAMSAN6,  a  rude  pagan  tribe  on  the  hills 
of  Assam,  on  die  eastern  frontier  of  the  Mikir 
and  Cachar.  See  India,  Naga. 

NAMUM,  Tam.    Pipeclay. 

NAMUM,  the  marks  hindoos  make  on  their 
foreheads. 

NAMUM,  Tam.  The  marks  on  the  fore- 
heads of  the  hindoos  indicating  the  sects  to 
which  they  belong.  That  of  the  Ramanuja 
consists  of  two  perpendicular  white  lines, 
drawn  from  each  root  of  the  hair  to  the 
commencement  of    the    eyebrow,    and    con- 


NANA  RAO. 

NANAH,  Mahr.  Lagerstraemia  parviflora, 
R.  also  Lagerstraemia  macrocarpa. — Boocb. 

NANAK,  was  the  son  of  a  grain-factor  at 
Talwundee,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lahore. 
He  was  born  in  tlie  year  1469,  and  in  early 
life  deserted  the  humble  shop  of  his  father  to 
seek,  in  study  and  retirement,  a  more  genial 
occupation  for  a  naturally  reflectiye  mind.  The 
tenets  of  the  hindoo  and  mahomedan  of  that 
day  alike  dissatisfied  him ;  and  he  came  forward 
as  a  reformer  of  his  country's  faith.  He  began 
to  teach  a.  d.  1490.  For  the  gross  polytheism 
of  hindoo  mythology  he  substituted  what  may 
be  defined  a  high  philosophic  deism,  and  succeed- 
ed in  collecting  together  a  large  body  of  follow- 
ers, whom  he  called  Sikh,  or  "  disciples  ;"  and 
these  he  organized  under  a  theocratic  form  of 
polity,  being  himself  recognised  as  their  Gooroo, 
or  "  teacher."  For  many  years  this  rapidly 
increasing  body  of  converts  continued  to  lead  a 
peaceful  meditative  Ufe,  absorbed  in  the  study 


nected  by  a  transverse  streak  across  the  root  of  of  their  holy  book,  the  "  Gnmth,"  which  con- 


the  nose.  In  the  centre  is  a  perpendicular 
itreak  of  red,  made  with  red  Sanders  or  with 
Roll,  a  preparation  of  turmeric  and  lime.  They 
have  also  patches  of  Gopi  chandana  with  a 
oenteal  red  stroak  on  the  breast  and  each  up- 
per arm.  The  marks  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  Sankh  (Shell),  Chakra  (Discus),  Gada 
(Club),  and  Padma  (Lotus)* 

NAMUTI,  Bbng.  Grangea  Maderaspatana, 
Air. 

NAMZAD  BAZI,  Pers.  Pushto,  in  Afghan- 
istan a  custom  of  allowing  the  engaged  couple 
to  see  each  other. 

NAM  ZEYLANICA,  Linn.  Syn.  of  Hy- 
drdea  zeylanica,  VM. 

NAN,  Pebs.     Leavened  bread. 

NAN,  a  dependency  of  Siam,  N.  £.  of  Ban- 
koli.  Its  capital  is  in  a  fertile  valley.  Lu,  one  of 
the  Laos  tribes,  are  perpetually  at  war  with  Nan. 

NANA,  Arab.  Pkbs.    Mint,  Mentha  sativa. 

NANA,  Mahr.    Ben-teak. 

NANA  BALA,  Tel.  Euphorbia  hirta,  Z.— 
jR.,  ii.,  472. 

NANA  FARNAVES,  see  Baji  Rao. 

NANAH,  the  Tamil  name  of  a  tree,  pro- 
bably the  Morinda  citrifolia,  which  grows  in 
Travancore  and  Malabar  to  about  twelve  feet 
in  height,  and  ten  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
generally  curved  in  its  growth,  and  very  soft 
and  light.  It  resembles  the  American  red- 
birch  as  to  its  silvery  grain.  The  native  car- 
penteTs  use  it  for  the  frames  of  small  vessels. 
It  ia  of  little  value  in  consequence  of  its  early 
decay. — Edye  M.  and  C. 

NA-NAH.  BuRM.  Is  a  very  large  tree, 
thorny.  Fruit  deep  red,  size  of  a  small  plum, 
skin  very  thin,  full  of  hard,  white  triangular 
seeds.  Prized  only  by  the  Natives. — MaXcom, 
V^.  U  V'  181. 
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tained  all  the  recorded  dogmas  of  their  founder. 
They  gradually  spread  over  other  parts  of  India, 
a  college  of  them  existed  so  far  south  as 
Patna,  probably  founded  by  gooroo  Tegh  Bahar- 
dur.  An  interesting  account  of  this  college  is 
given  in  an  early  number  of  the  Asiatic  Society's 
Journal,  from  the  pen  of  C.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  dated 
March  ]  7,  1781.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Govind  Singh,  the  tenth 
gooroo,  gave  a  new  character  to  this  religious 
community.  He  was  a  man  of  a  naturally  war- 
like spirit  and  ambitious  views,  and,  thirsting  to 
be  revenged  for  domestic  wrongs,  soon  convert- 
ed the  hitherto  contemplative  Sikhs  into  a  band 
of  warriors.  These  were  the  men  who  a  century 
afterwards  formed  the  flower  of  Runjeet  Singh  s 
army,  and  whose  rampant  fanaticism  present^ 
so  formidable  an  array  on  the  different  battle, 
fields  during  the  Sutlej  and  Punjab  campaign. 

NANAK  SHAHI,  religious  mendicants  or 
vagrants.  See  Kabir  panthi. 

NANAMBOO,  Tam.  A  wood  of  Travancore, 
of  a  brown  colour.  Used  for  common  build- 
ings.— Col,  Frith, 

NANA  PADAM,  Tel.    Bleaching. 

NANA  RAO,  or  the  Nana  sahib,  of  Bithoor, 
who  claimed  to  be  an  adopted  son  of  Baji  Rao 
the  last  Mahratta  Peshwa  was  infamous  for  his 
cruel  outrages  at  Cawnpore  in  1857  against 
helpless  m6n,  women  and  children.  He  joined 
early  in  the  revolt  of  1857-8-9  and  his  cruel- 
ties in  Cawnpore  were  great.  The  most  noto- 
rious and  distinguished  characters  among  the 
rebels  in  1857  were  Tantia  Topee,  once 
a  shroff  in  the*  Oudh  bazaar  and  subse- 
quently servant  of  the  Nana  at  Bithoor ;  Jwalla 
Pershad,  the  Kotwal  of  Cawnpore,  subsequently 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Nana's  Army  ; 
Khan  Bahadoor  Khan  of  Bareilly,  an  old  servant 
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and  pensioner  of  the  British  Governjnent,  and 
long  the  successful  leader  of  revolt  in  his  district — 
all  three  were  hanged.  Mummoo  Khan,  a  low 
menial  whom  the  passions  of  the  Begum  of  Luck- 
now  raised  from  the  kennel  to  power,  was  trans- 
ported to  the  Andamans.  Hispai-amour  and  her 
boy  Brijis  Kudr,  who  claimed  the  throne  of  Oudh 
went  to  KatmandoOjUnder  the  care  of  the  Nepau- 
lese,  where  also  the  Ranee  Chunda  of  Lahore, 
that  Messalina  of  Indian  history,  had  long  found 
an  asylum.  Bala  Rao,  the  brother  of  the  Nana ; 
Azeemoolah  whom,  once  a  khitmutgar,  he  sent 
to  London  as  his  Agent  and  who  was  his  con- 
fidant throughout  the  revolt,  and  the  Nana  him- 
self are  said  to  have  died  in  the  Dookurh 
valley  of  fever.  Feroz  Shah,  the  aspirant 
to  the  honoura  of  Delhi  and  the  compa^ 
nion  of  Tantia  Topee,  was  never  captured.  The 
three  claimants  for  power  in  India  were  the 
Nana,  Brijis  Kudr  and  Feroz  Shah.  The  claim 
of  the  second  was  to  Oudh  and  of  the  third  to 
Delhi. 

NAN  AS,  M^LLLY,    Pine  Apple. 

NANASAI?  Ma.hr.  A  religious  mendicant 
in  the  west  of  India,  who  extorts  alms  from  the 
shop-keepers  and  others  by  importunities,  abuse, 
and  threats.  These  seem  to  be  the  Nanak  shahi, 
vagrant  mendicants,  professing  to  be  followers  of 
Nanak  shah,  the  founder  of  the  sikh  i^ligion. 

NA-NAT,  BiTRK.  Pine  Apple,  Ananas  sativus, 
SchuU. 

NAN  BAI,  Hdtd.    A  bread-seller,  a  baker. 

NANCOWRY,  in  laf  8^  0',  long  93°  46'  E. 
one  of  the  Nicobar  Islands. 

NANDA,  a  person  not  of  princely  extrac- 
tion, who  successfully  rebelled  against  Hnga- 
makha,  the  last  of  the  Sisunaga  kings  of  Mag- 
hadha,  captured  Patalipura  and  ascended  the 
throne,  b.  c.  378.  His  younger  brother  was  de- 
throned and  killed  by  Chandragupta,  B.  c.  313. 
Nanda,  and  his  sons,  b.  c.  378  to  313,  and  the 
Maury  dynasty,  b.  c.  312.     B,  iii,  541. 

NANDA,  the  cow-keeper  foster-father  of 
Krishna,  in  whose  house  Krishna  grew  up. 
€rokul  is  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  below  Mathura,  and  Radha,  the  mis- 
tress of  Krishna  was  wife  of  a  cowherd  of  Grokul. 
Hence  one  of  Krishna's  titles  is  Gokul  Nath, 
lord  of  Gokul.  Grokul,  is  almost  an  island,  and 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the  holy  land  of  ■ 
the  hinlioos.  The  scene  there  is  stiU  as  pastoral 
as  it  hsuA  been  three  thousand  and  five  hundred 
years  ago.  Large  herds  of  heavy-uddered  kine 
remind  us  of  the  days  of  Nanda,  though  their 
number  is  far  short  of  nine  lacs,  possessed  by 
that  shepherd-chief  of  old.  See  Kasyapa, 
Krishna,  Magadha. 

NANDA  DEVI,  a  peak  in '  the  Himalaya, 
25,749  feet  high,  3,253  feet  less  than  Gauri- 
sankar.  The  villages  in  most  cases  are  built 
considerably  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  some- 
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times  on  terraces  remaining  within  the  eroded 
channel,  but  more  generally  upon  the  slopes 
above  the  erosion. 

NANDA  MAHAPADMA  b.  c.  415,  but 
Wilson  340  and  Jones  1602.  «  He  will  bring 
the  whole  earth  under  one  umbrella.  He  w^ 
have  eight  sons,  Sumalya  and  others,  who'  will 
reign  aller  Mahapadma.  He  and  his  sons  will 
govern  for  100  years.  The  brahman  Kautilya 
will  root  out  the  nine  Nandas.''  See  Bhattya, 
Barhadratha,  Chandragupta,  Inscriptions, 
Kabul. 

NANDAN  SAR,  a  small  lake  in  the  Pir 
Panjal  range. 

NAND  BANSA,  a  branch  of  the  Ahir. 

NANDER,  19°  9';  77°  20',  in  the  Dekhan, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Godaveri:  Level  of  the 
Godaveri  here  is  1,152  feet.  The  mean  height 
of  the  village  1,276  feet.— Cm/Z. 

NANDI,  also  called  Basavi,  also  Rishaba,  the 
sacred  bull  of  Mahadeva,  or  Siva:  it  is  his 
vahan,  and  by  some  described  as  the  emblem 
of  justice.  In  the  institutes  of  Menu,  Oh. 
8,  Vol.  16,  the  divine  foim  of  justice  is 
represented  .  as  Vrisha,  or  a  bull ;  and  the 
gods  consider  him  who  violates  justice  as  a 
Vrishala,  or  one  who  slays  a  bull.  Nandi  is 
the  epilliet  always  given  to  the  vehicle  of  Siva. 
We  sometimes  find  it  is  used  in  speaking  of 
Garuda,  the  vehicle  of  Vishnu,  and  of  the  goose 
or  swan,  Hanasa,  the  vahan  of  Brahma;  but 
the  term  Vahan  would  be  more  correct. — Moor, 
See  Bull,  Burabur  caves,  Hindoo,  Lustral 
ceremonies,  Mahadeva,  Siva,  Vrishala. 

NANDI,  Tel.  Cedrela  ^toona. — Eoxb,^  Cor,, 
W.^-  A. 

NANDIAL,  a  town  in  the  Cuddapah  district. 
There  is  a  forest  race  in  the  district  called 
Chenchwar.  They  have  no  language  of  their 
own,  but  speak  Telugu,  with  a  harsh  and  pecu- 
liar pronunciation.  Brahmans  say  they  for- 
merly were  shepherds  of  the  Terra  Golla  caste. 
They  have  large  dogs,  and  a  few  are  employed 
as  hill  police,  in  the  pass  from  the  Kiunan  to 
Budwail.  The  Nandial  Chenchwar,  assert 
their  ignorance  of  a  god  or  a  soul.  They  have 
no  images.  They  are  polygamists  ;  they  bury 
their  dead,  but  sometimes  bum,  and  Uke  the 
Tartars,  the  Nandial  Chenchwar  carry  the  de- 
ceased's weapons  to  the  grave.  They  have  the 
spear,  hatchet,  the  matchlock  and  a  bamboo 
bow  and  reed  arrow  tipped  with  iron. 
They  look  on  weaving  and  otiier  manufacturing 
arts  with  contempt,  and  they  have  in  gene- 
ral only  a  rag  for  covering.  They  are  patient 
and  docile.  It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Logan 
that  the  Chensuar  are  a  continuation  of  the 
wild  forest  Surah  of  ihe  mountainous  tracts, 
further  north  in  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Ghats. 
Vocabularies  of  six  of  the  non-Arian  tongues, 
the    Kond,   Savara,   Gadaba,   Yerukala,    and 
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Chentsu  ore  given  at  p.  39,  No.  of  1856,  of 
Beng.  As.  Soe.  Journal ;  Newhold  in  E.  As. 
Soc,  Joum,^  1845  ;  Logan  in  Jo  urn.  Ind.  Arch. 

NANDIA  VATAM,  Tam.  Tabemajmon- 
tana  coronaria,  R,  Br.y  Moxh.,  W.  Ic,  JRh, 

NANDID^,  a  family  of  fishes  as  under : 

Fajc.  33. — Nandidae. 

FiBST  Group. — Plesiopina. 
GttL  5  Plesiops,  1  Tracbinops. 

SscoND  Group. — Nandina. 

Gen.  2  Badis,  3  Xandus,  3  Catopra. 

Third  Group. — Achamina. 

Gen,  1  Achames. 

NANDIER  VATAM,  Malral.  Tabern»- 
montana  coriara,  R.  Br. 

NANDI-KESVARA,  a  form  of  Iswara  or  his 
vehicle. 

NANDINA,  see  Lustral  ceremonies. 

NANDINA  DOMESTICA,  Thhg.  A  tree 
of  Japan,  with  red  berries,  a  plant,  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  English  holly :  the  Nandina 
domestica,  is  called  by  the  Chinese  the  "  Tein- 
chok,"  or  sacred  bamboo.  Large  quantities  of 
its  branches  are  brought  in  from  the  country 
and  hawked  about  the  streets.  Each  of  these 
branches  is  crowned  with  a  large  bunch  of  red 
berries,  not  very  unlike  those  of  the  common 
holly,  and,  when  contrasted  with  the  dark  shin- 
ing leaves,  are  singularly  ornamental.  It  is 
used  chiefly  in  the  decoration  of  altars,  not 
only  in  the  temple,  but  also  in  private  dwel- 
lings and  in  boats,  for  here  every  house  and 
boat  has  its  altar — and  hence  the  name  of 
"  sacred  bamboo"  which  it  bears. — Fortune,  p. 
122  ;  Roxb,  Vol.  ii,  p.  184  ;   Voigt.,  p.  27. 

NANDI  REKA,  or  BiUa  juwi,  Tel.  Ficus 
nitida,  Hiumb, 

NANDI  VARDHANA  CHETTU,  Tel. 
Tabemaemontana  coronaria,  R.  Br. — fi  plena 
S.  ii.,  23 ;  W.  Ic.  477 ;  Rhude,  ii.,  65. 

NANDOBAR,  see  India. 

NANT)RA-KAIA,  Tel.    Crab. 

NANDRAMI,  Rupees  of  Kabul. 

NANDRU,  HiXD.     Scopolia  praealta. 

NANT)US  MARMORANTHUS  and  Nandus 
malabaricus,  are  fish  of  the  rivers  of  Malabar, 
which  build  nests  among  the  rushes  at  the  mar- 
gin of  the  water,  deposit  their  eggs  therein  and 
keep  guard  over  them  like  a  stickleback.  The 
Ophiocephalus  striatus,  Ophiocephalus  marubus, 
and  O.  diplogramme,  exhibit  parental  affection, 
swimming  always  close  below  their  ofispring 
and  attacking  everything  that  comes  near 
cfaem.  This  they  do  till  the  fry  are  about  three ' 
inches  long,  when  they  turn  on .  and  eat  them 
themselves  if  they  do  not  disperse.  Other  fish 
i^Miwn  in  the  sand,  in  the  gravel,  and  even 
on  rock.  Some  fish  seem  to  be  almost  entirely 
herbivorous,  and  they  find  an  ample  supply  of 
fresh  water  weeds  on  all  the  rocks  in  the  rivers. 
Six  different  sorts  of  podostemaceas  have  been 
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gathered  in  flower  and  seed,  but  the  names  of 
only  two  of  them  have  been  ascertained. 
These  are  Moriopsis  hookeriana  and  Dalzellia 
pedunculosa.  Others  prey  on  their  brethren, 
and  others  again  are  omnivorous,  and  none 
more  so  than  the  mahseer. — Mr.  Thomas. 

NANEH  GHAT,  in  the  Dekhan,  has  a  cave 
chamber  with  an  inscription  in  old  Pali  of  date 
B.C.  in  the  old  Lat  character.  The  inscription 
relates  to  the  buddhist  religion  and  has  the 
words  Glory  to  Dharma,  Indra,  the  Lords  of 
Sakra,  sun  and  moon,  sanctified  saints,  Yama, 
Varuna,  and  spirits  of  the  air,  and  Lokapala, 
or  upholders  of  the  world.  It  mentions  the 
young  prince  Rakesa,  the  great  warrior  Tun- 
akayiko,  prince  Hakusaro,  connected  with  the 
house  of  Amara  Pala.  This  is  part  of  a  long 
inscription  in  a  chamber  cut  in  the  rock  over- 
looking the  Konkan  in  one  of  the  passes,  which 
was  evidently  the  high  road  from  Adjunta, 
EUora,  Junir,  to  Kalian  and  the  cave  temples 
in  Salsette.  The  inscriptions  in  all  these 
localities  are  very  numerous,  and  call  for  trans- 
lation.—  Vol.  vii,  p.  565. 

NANESHWER,  a  subordinate  incarnation 
of  Vishnu,  described  by  Major  Moor  as  having 
taken  place  at  Alundy,  near  Poonah,  about,  as 
some  state,  seven,  or  according  to  others,  twelve 
hundred  years  ago.  In  that  gentleman's  work 
he  is  stated  to  have  been  a  religious  ascetic, 
and  to  have  been  buried  alive  at  Alundy, 
where  his  tomb  is  seen  under  a  splendid  temple, 
and  where  he  yet  appears  (for,  although  buried, 
he  is  not  dead)  to  pious,  if  at  the  same  time, 
wealthy  visitors. — Cole.  Myth.  Hind.,  p.  390. 

NANG,  Hind.     Cornus  macrophylla. 

NANGAL,  a  village,  generally  inhabited 
by  the  hindoo  Sadh  sect.  Their  body  is  left 
naked,  except  the  lower  part,  which  is  covered 
by  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth.  They  wear  wooden 
shoes,  and  commonly  do  penance  in  the  Hima- 
laya mountains.  Their  hair  is  exceedingly 
long,  and  made  brown  by  ashes. — Mohan  LaVs 
Travels,  p.  19. 

NANGALA,  see  Hindu. 

NANGAR,  HiWD.    A  plough. 

NANGARWAL,  Hind.    Ephedra  alata. 

NANGASAKI,  see  Japan. 

NANGIRA,  Hind.  Derajat,  a  wild  grain. 
A  kind  of  amaranth. 

NANGKA,  Malay.  Artocarpus  incisa,  in 
several  districts  of  Java  where  teak  is  not 
found,  the  timber  of  this  tree  is  almost  exclu- 
sively used  in  the  construction  of  houses 
and  for  other  domestic  purposes :  the  wood  is 
more  close  and  ponderous  than  the  suren,  which 
it  otherwise  resembles ;  it  takes  a  tolerable  polish 
and  is  sometimes  employed  for  furniture.  The 
colour  is  yellow ;  but  it  is  made  to  receive  a 
brownish  hue,  by  the  application  of  the  young 
teak  leaves  in  polishing  :  its  bark  is  used  as  a 
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yellow  dye.  This  and  the  Champadah,  are 
species  of  artocarpus  inte^folia,  and  dLOTer 
from  each  other  in  the  smaller  size,  and  hairy 
stems  of  the  latter. —  WUd.;  Low^s  Sarawak^ 
p.  73. 

NANGKE,  HiOT.    Ribes  rubrum. 

NANG  KOD,  the  name]  applied  to  Balti  by 
the  Dard  race. 

NANGO.  In  descending  from  Nango  in  East 
Nepal,  Dr.  Hooker  passed  at  first  through 
Bhododendron  and  Juniper,  then  through  Black 
silver  fir  (Abies  webbiana),  and  below  that 
near  the  river,  he  came  to  the  Himalayan  larch, 
a  tree  quite]  unknown,  except  from  a  notice  in 
the  Journals  of  Mr.  Griffith,  who  found  it  in 
Bhotan.  It  is  a  small  tree,  twenty  to  forty  feet 
high,  perfectly  similar  in  general  characters  to 
a  European  larch,  but  with  larger  cones,  which 
are  erect  upon  the  very  long,  pensile,  whip-like 
branches.  He  adds,  its  leaves,  now  red,  were 
fisilling,  and  covering  the  rocky  ground  on  which 
it  grew,  scattered  amongst  other  trees.  It  is 
called  "  Saar"  by  the  Lepchas  and  Cis-Hima- 
layan  Tibetans,  and  "  Boargasella''  by  the 
Nepalese,  who  say  it  is  foimd  as  far  west  as  the 
heads  of  the  Cosi  river :  it  does  not  inhabit 
Central  or  West  Nepal,  nor  the  North-West 
Himalaya. 

NANG-PUT,  Hnn).  Bauhinia  anguina. — 
Boxh. 

NANING,  an  inland  territory  in  the  Malay 
peninsula,  in  length  about  forty  and  in  breadth 
about  ten  miles,  to  the  north  of  the  old  Portu- 
guese capital.  It  is  an  undulating  district,  com- 
posed of  jungly  knolls  and  round  valleys — in- 
habited chiefly  by  MaBiys — about  6,000  in 
number.  They  dwell  in  rudely  built  villages. — 
John* 8  Indian  Arehipelago,  Vol,  ii,p.  91. 

NANKA.   Nankin. 

NANKA  ISLANDS  are  three  in  number, 
and  are  situated  about  four  or  five  miles  from 
the  Banca  shore,  in  the  Straits  of  Banca. — 
Eorshurgh. 

NANKAR.  There  are  two  kinds  of  recog- 
nised perquisites  which  landholders  enjoy  in 
Oude,  and  in  most  other  parts  of  India — the 
nankar  and  the  seer  land.  The  Nankar  is  a 
portion  of  the  recognised  rent-roll,  acknowledged 
by  the  ruler  to  b,e  due  to  the  landholder  for  the 
risk,  cost  and  trouble  of  management,  and  for 
his  perquisite  as  hereditary  proprietor  of  the 
soil  when  the  management  is  confided  to  another. 
It  may  be  ten,  twenty,  or  one  hundred  per  cent, 
upon  the  rent-roll  of  ^e  estate,  which  is  recog- 
nised in  the  public  accounts,  as  the  holder 
happens  to  be  an  object  of  fear  or  of  favour,  or 
otherwise  ;  and  the  real  rent-roll  may  be  more 
or  less  than  that  which  is  recognised  in  the 
public  accounts.  The  seer  lands  are  those 
which  the  landholders  and  their  families  till 
themselves,  or  by  means  of  their  servants  or  | 
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hired  cultivators.  Generally  they  are  not 
entered  at  all  in  the  rent-rolls  ;  and  when  they 
are  entered,  it  is  at  less  rates  than  are  paid  for 
the  other  lands.  The  difference  between  the 
no  rent,  or  less  rates,  and  the  full  rates  is  part 
of  their  perquisites.  These  lands  are  generally 
shared  out  among  the  members  of  the  family  as  * 
hereditary  possessions.  The  word  Nankar  used 
to  mean  a  grant  to  zemindais  and  other 
hereditary  local  officers,  is  a  compound  Persian 
phrase  of  Nan  "bread,"  and  Kar  "work," 
meaning  support  for  service.  Some  of  them  in 
Malwa  have  rich  endowments.  The  zemindary 
of  Nolye  is  estimated  at  above  sixty  thousand 
rupees  per  annum. — Sleeman's  Journey ^  Vol.  iii, 
pp.  23-6;  MdholiH^s  Central  India,  Vol.  i, 
p.  8. 

NAN-KHOAH,    Pbss.   Ajwain   seed,  Pty- 
chotis  ajowain. 

NANKEEN,  also  Nankin. 

Nankings  linnen,  Dnr. 

Toile-de-Nankin,  Fb. 

Nanking,  Gr. 

Nankin,  Ouz. 


Nankin, 

Hind. 

Nanauino, 
Langking, 

It. 

Malay. 

Nanquina, 

Sf. 

A  Chinese  cotton  cloth  either  of  white,  blue, 
or  brownish-yellow  colour.     In  point  of  strength 
and  durability,  it  is  unrivalled  by  any  of  the 
cotton  fabrics  of  Europe.     In  some  of  the  south- 
em   parts  of  Europe,    the  warmer  parts   of 
America,  and  the  British  settlements  in  Africa, 
Nankeen  is  worn  by  both  sexes  all  the  year 
roimd,  and  constitutes  the   principle  article  of 
attire.  In  Great  Britain  and  India  it  is  now  almost 
disused.     This  kind  of  cotton  cloth  is  so  named 
from  Nanking,  where  the  reddish  threads  were 
originally  made.      Nankeens  are  also  manu* 
factured  in  Canton  and  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, but  the  fabric   is  of  an   inferior  quality. 
Those  made  in  Canton  still  maintain  their  su- 
periority in  coloxu"  and  texture  over  the  imita- 
tions of  other  countries.     The  price  varies  ffom 
$  45  to  S  90  per  hundred  pieces.  This  cloth  ia 
extensively  worn  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  who 
usually  dye  it  with  indigo.    The  exportation  is 
now  trifling.     The  duty,  which  was  formerly  a 
discriminating  one,  has  been  equalized  under  tlie 
new  taiiff,  and  includes  nankeens-  and  all  other 
kinds  of  native  cotton  cloths.  The  durable  cot- 
ton cloth  made  in  the  central  provinces  of  China, 
called  Nan-keen  by  foreigners,  is  the  chief  pro- 
duce of  Chinese  looms  from  cotton,  the  aerial 
muslins  so  highly  admired  by  the  hindoos  not 
being  woven.     The  nankeen  is  generally  ex- 
ported without  dyeing,  but  the  people  usually 
colour  it  blue  before  making  it  into  garments. 
The  import  of.  raw  and  manufactured  cotton 
constitutes  a  large  item  in  the  foreign  trade,  but 
forms  a  small  part  of  the  native  consumption. 
In  preparing  the  cotton  for  spinning,  it  is  clean- 
ed and  firecd  from  knots  by  placing  the  string 
of  a  bow  under  the  heap,  and  striking  it  with  a 
beater ;  the  recoil  separates  it  into  flocks  with- 
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oat  injuring  the  staple*  Naakeans  were  for- 
merij  sent  abroad  in  considerable  quantities, 
but  instead  of  exporting  their  own  fabrics,  the 
Chinese  now  purchase  cottons  from  their  for- 
mer customers  to  a  laige  amount.  There  are 
few  fabrics  more  durable  than  the  nankeen, 
and  it  forms  the  principal  material  for  cheap 
gannenta  among  the  people.— 'Fat«2^m^ ;  Mor- 
Tuon;  WUHafn's  Middle  Kingdom,  Vol.  ii, 
poffe  124  ;  MeCuUoeh^s  Commercial  Dictionary, 
p.  812. 

NANKIN,  Girz.,  Hihi>.     See  Nahkeen. 

NANKIN  COTTON,  Gossypium  religiosum. 

NANKING,  or,  according  to  the  court  pro- 
nunciation, Nanchang,  is  not  a  corruption,  but 
18  the  Chinese  name  of  the  old  metropolis  of 
the  empire,  and  means  "  southern  capital"  just 
as  Peking  (in  the  court  pronunciation  Peiching) 
means  northern  capital.  King,  in  Chinese, 
means  an  imperial  capital,  as  in  Peking, 
Nanking ;  Tu,  in  Chinese  is  a  court  or  imperial 
residence,  asTaitu,  Shangtn ;  Fu,  in  Chinese  is  a 
city  of  the  first  class,  or  rather  the  department 
of  which  it  is  the  head  ;  Cheu  is  a  city  of  the 
second  class,  or  the  district  of  which  it  is  the 
head.  The  great  porcelain  tower  at  Nan-kin, 
in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinaiy  building  in  China,  it  was  bmlt  by  the 
emperor  Yong-lo,  and  is  called  by  the  Chinese 
the  Temple  of  gratitude.  The  tower  is  erected 
npcm  a  pile  of  bricks,  and  is  formed  upon  a 
most  substantial  timber  frame-work  ;  it  stands 
about  two  himdred  feet  high,  and  is  of  an  oct- 
angular shape. — Meadouf*s  Desidtory  Notes,  p, 
10 ;  rule  Cathay,  ii,  p.  262 ;  Sit^e  China  and 
ike  Chinese,  Vol.  ii,  p.  426. 

NANKING,  Gbb.    Nankeen. 

NANKINGS  LINNEN,  Dot.    Nankeen. 

NAN-LUNG-KYEN,  Bitem.  Acacia  arabica. 
— WUld.,  Idnn.,  W.  4c  -^-i  ^Jso  Vachellia 
femesiana,  Wight. 

NAN  MAH,  Cbxs.  A  kind  of  cedar,  of 
China.     See  Deodar. 

NANNA,  see  Sati. 

NANNA,  BiAHB.  Lagerstrcemia  reginse,  Eb. 

NAN  NAN,  BuBM.  Coriandrum  sativum,  L, 
Coriander  seed. 

NAN-NAN-YA-WET,  Bubm.  Fennel,  Ni- 
geUasativa. 

NANOGK,  see  Nanak. 

NAN-PAEVARASHI,  Hnro.,  Pbbs.  A  pen- 
sion. 

NANQIUNA,  Sp.    Nankeen. 

NANQUINO,It.    Nankeen. 

NAN  SINH,  see  Sikhs. 

NANSJERA-PATSJA,  Hoya  pendula. 

NANTABUK,  Bubx.    Liquidambar  altin- 


NANTU-YOK,  Btjbm.     Liquid  amber. 
NANUK,  the  ifounder  of  the  Sikh  religion, 
ixdtea  styled  Nanuk  Shah  or  king  Nani^  by 


the  Sikh  historians,  who  likewise  styled  him 
Nanuk  Narinkar,  or  Nanuk  the  Omnipotent. 
Nanuk  was  a  hindoo  of  the  Ejshatriya  caste' 
and  Vidi  tribe,  was  bom  a.  d.  1469,  at  the 
small  village  of  Talwandi  (since  become  a  town 
and  now  called  Rayapur,)  on  the  banks  of  the 
Beas,  in  the  district  of  Bhatti  and  province  of 
Lahore. — History  of  the.  Punjab ,  Vol.  i,jp.  79. 

NANURI,  or  Nonari  ver,  mIl.,  Tam.  He- 
midesmus  indicus. 

NAO,  Hun).,  Pbbs.  New,  used  in  many 
compound  words,  W. 

NAO,  Hind.  A  ship,  a  boat ;  Nao-khuda, 
a  shipmaster. 

NAO-AIT,  HisTD.    A  mahomedan  sect. 

NAOO,  Bubm.  Im  Amherst,  a  timber  used 
for  house  posts :  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  roots 
are  said  to  be  used  for  medicine.  It  is  a  brown, 
substantial,  solid  wood,  not  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  insects. 

NAO-ROZ,  the  Parsees  of  India  have  a  New 
year's  day  in  March.  Themahomedans  of  Persia 
•reckon  the  year,  from  their  Nao-roz  or  New 
year's  day,  the  day  on  which  the  sun  enters 
Aries,'  but  the  mahomedans  of  India  follow  the 
lunar  months  and  have  no  intercalary  periods, 
so  that  their  anniversaries  and  festivals 
make,  continuously,  circuits  of  the  seasons. 
The  hindoos  of  India  follow  the  lunar  months, 
but  every  twenty-fifth  year  insert  an  intercalary 
month  to  adjust.     See  Era. 

NAOSHIRWAN,  the  celebrated  son  of  Ko- 
bad,  in  his  reign  an  embassy  came  to  the  Per- 
sian court  from  the  emperor  of  China,  bringing 
splendid  presents. — Yule  Cath,  Vol.  i,  p.  ^. 

NAPA-BIJ,  Hnsro.  Fruit  of  Nymphoea  lotus. 

NAPALA  OIL.     Croton  oU. 

NAPALAM,  Tbl.  The  Jatropha  curcas, 
I/vnn. 

NA  PEW  GEE,  or  Let  Thouk  Gee,  Bttbm. 
In  Amherst,  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  a  wood  of 
maximum  girth  1^  cubits,  and  maximum 
length  14  feet.  Abundant  all  over  the  pro- 
vinces. When  seasoned,  it  floats  in  water. 
It  is  a  wood  of  inferior  grain,  and  not  durable. 
— Captain  Dance. 

NAPHTHA. 
Neft,  As.    KeaoBo  noabra,         Jav. 

Mang-ho-yu,  Chin.    Minak  tanah,        Malay. 

Bitiime  de  Judi,  Fb.    Bhumi  tailum,  Sans. 

Nuk-teil  Gui.,  Hind.    Mun  tylum,  Tah. 

Mitti-ka-tol  „  Manti  tyliim,  Tbl. 

The  term  naphtha  is  usually  limited  to  the 
thinner  and  purer  varieties  of  rock  oil;  and 
petroleum  to  the  darker  and  more  viscid 
liquids.  Naphtha,  rock  oil,  or  petroleum,  are 
mixtures  of  various  hydrocarbons ;  but  in  its 
purest  form  naphtha  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
C«  He*  and  yielding  a  vapour  of  the  density  of 
2*8.  Such  a  hydrocarbon  is  obtained  as  a 
natural  product  at  Baku  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  where  the  soil  is  a  clayey  marl  im- 
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pregnated  with  naphtha.    In  the  peninsula  of 
Ahcheran,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian, 
naphtha  rises  through  a  marly  soil  in  vapour, 
and  is  collected  bj  sinking  pits  several  yards 
in  depth,  into  which  the  naphtha  flows.     It 
is  also  procured  from  Monte  Ciaro  near  Piacenza 
in  Italy,  by  sinking  pits  in  the  horizontal  beds 
of  argillite,  which  gradually   fill  with  water; 
and  the  naphtha  oozes  out  of  the  rock  and 
floats  upon  the  surface,  from  which  it  is  skim- 
med off.     There  is  an  abundant  spring  near 
^Jniana,  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma.     The  spring 
at  Amiana  is  used  tor  illuminating  the  city  of 
Genoa.   Mr.  Dana  says  that  in  the  United  States 
it  was  formerly  collected  for  sale  by  the  Seneca 
and  other  Indians  ;  the  petroleum  is  therefore 
commonly  called  Gensee  or  Seneca  oil,  under 
which  name  it  is  sold  in  the  market.     This 
substance  has  also  been  obtained  pure  in  a  liquid 
form  from  the  coal-pits  of  Derbyshire.     In  the 
Burman  empire,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
river  Irawaddy,  there  are  upwards  of  600  naph- 
tha and  petroleum  wells,  which  afford  annually 
412,000  hogsheads.     The   Burmah  petroleum 
contains  the  compound  Parafine.     Petroleum  is 
used  as  lamp-oil  in  Burmah,  and  when  mixed 
with  earth  or  ashes  as  fuel,  naphtha  is  used  both 
for  fuel  and  Hght  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bakou, 
on  the  Caspian.     The  vapour  is  made  to  pass 
through  earthen  tubes,  and  is    inflamed  as  it 
passes  out,   and  used   in   cooking.     Naphtha 
may  be  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  petro- 
leum,  it    is  aiso    one  of  the    results  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  coal,  it  often  passes 
with  the  gas  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  appara- 
tus, and  may  be  found  in  gas-meters  and  gas- 
meter  tanks,  and  even  in  the   mains.     Care- 
fully rectified  naphtha,  whether  from  natural 
or  artificial  sources,  appears  to  possess  similar 
properties.     The  sp.  gr.  of  the  purest  Persian 
and  Italian  naphtha  is  said  to  vary  from  0*750 
to  0*760,  while  that  of  coal-naphtha  may  be 
'820  or  higher.     The  odour  of  the  natural 
naphtha  is  bituminous  but  not  unpleasant ;  that 
of  coal  is  penetrating  and  disagreeable.  It  does 
not  congeal  at  Zero.     It  ignites  readily,  and 
bums  with  a  voluminous  sooty  flame.    It  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  although  it  communicates  its 
odour  to  that  fluid.     It  dissolves  in  absolute 
alcohol,  in   ether  and  the  oils.     The  boiling- 
point  varies  in  different  specimens  from  320^ 
to  365^.    Naphtha  has  been  found  to  be  a  good 
stimulant  in  some  chronic  diseases.  It  has  been 
externally  applied  as  a  lotion  in  cutaneous  af- 
fections. It  is  sometimes  substituted  for  drying 
oil  in  making  paints.     It  is  also  employed  for 
preserving  the  metals  of  the  alkalies,  potassium 
and  sodium,  which  cannot  be  kept  in  contact 
with  any  substance  containing  oxygen.     It  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  friction 
of  machinery  as  a  substitute  for  sperm-oil.     It 
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is  now  obtained  artificially  from  coal,  and  also 
in  a  solid  form,  from  which  candles  are  made. 
Naphtha  dissolves  the  greater  number  of  the  es- 
sential oils,  and  the  resins ;  and  is  extensively 
used  for  dissolving  caoutchouc  to  render  cloth 
waterproof ;  with  certain  vegetable  oils,  it  forms 
a  good  varnish  and  for  this  purpose  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  turpentine.  The  naphtha  pit  near 
Kifri  is  in  the  pass  through  which  the  Ak-au 
penetrates  to  the  plains.     The  hills  are  about 
a  mile  S.  E.  of  the  to'wnofTuzkurmatti  close 
to  the  gypseous  hills  of   Kifri  and    the    pit 
being  in    the  bed    of   the    torrent  is  some- 
times    overflowed    by    it,    and,    for  a  time, 
spoilt.      The   pit  is  about  fifteen  feet  deep, 
and,  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  filled  with  water  ; 
on  the  surface  of  which  black  oil  of  naphtha 
floats,  small  air-bubbles  continually  rising  to  the 
surface.     They  skim  off  the  naphtha,  and  ladle 
out  .the  water  into  a  channel,  which  distributes 
it  into  a  set  of  oblong,  shallow,  compartments, 
made  in    the  gravel,  where  they  allow  it  to 
crystallize,  when  it  becomes  very  good  salt,  of 
a  fine,  white,  brilliant  grain,  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  bitterness.     Great  quantities  of  this 
are  exported  into  Koordistan  ;  and  it  is  worth 
annually  about  20,000  piastres,  which  is  distri- 
buted among  the  different  members  of  the 
family  of  the  late  daflerdar.  The  oil  of  naphtha 
is  the  property  of  the  village.  Part  of  it  is  con- 
sumed by  the  manzil  khaneh,  or  sold  for  its 
support,  and  part  for  religious  estabhshmentB, 
&c.  About  two  jars,  each  containing  six  oaka, 
or  one  Bagdad  batman,   of  naphtha,  may  be 
skimmed  from  this  well  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  spring  is  at  the   bottom  of  die  pit,    and 
once  a  year  they  cleanse  the  well,  on  which 
occasion  the  whole  village  turns  out,  victuals 
are  distributed  to  all  the  poor,  and  sacrifices  of 
sheep,  are  made,  to  the  sound  of  drums  and 
oboes,  in  order  to  insure  the  good  flowing  of  the 
spring  again — a  ceremony,  in  all  probability, 
derived  from  remote  antiquity.     The  principal 
naphtha  springs  are  in  the  hills,  a  considerable 
distance  south  of  this,  towards  Elifri.     They  are 
five  or  six  in  number,  and  are  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  this  pit,  but  no  salt  is  found  there. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  naphtha  may  be  found 
in  almost  any  part  of  this  chain.  Near  the  naph- 
tha-pit in  the  hills  are  alum  (zak  or  sheb)  and 
chalk  (tabashir),  of  a  very  fine  close  white  grain, 
but  the  natives  make  no  use  of  these  productions. 
An  earth  is  found,  which  they  employ  to  give 
an  acid  flavour  to  some  of  their  dishes,  no  doubt 
it  is  vitriolic.     Sulphur  is  also  found,  and  is 
used  by  the  peasants  to  cure  the  itch  in  their 
cattle   and  themselves.     Naphtha  is  obtained 
near  Kirkook.  It  is  scooped  out  with  ladles  into 
bags  made  of  skins,  which  are  carried  on  the 
backs  of  asses  to  this  town,  or  to  any  other  mart 
for  its  sale.    The  profits  are  estimated  at*thirty 
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or  hrtj  thoQsand  piastres  annually.     The  Kir- 
book  naphtha  is  principally  consumed  by  the 
markets  in  the  south-west  of  Kurdistan,  while 
the  pits  not  fer  from  Kifri  (see  Kifri)  supply 
Bagdad  and  its  enyirons.  The  Kirkook  naphtha 
is  black  ;  and  close  to  its  wells  lie  a  great  pool 
of  stagnant  water,  very  muddy,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  scum  deeply  tinged  with  sulphur. 
A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  eastward  on  the 
Bummit  of  the  same  hill,  is  a  flat  circular  spot^ 
measuring  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  full  of  small 
holes,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  at  least;  whence 
issae  as  many  clear  flames  without  an  atom  of 
smoke,  but  smelling  most  sulphiureously.  In  fact, 
the  whole  suriaceof  this  perforated  plot  of  ground 
appeared  a  crust  of  sulphur  over  a  body  of  fire 
wi^iin ;  and  on  Major  Porter  digging  a  hole  into 
it  with  his  dagger,  to  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  a  new  flame  instantly  burst  forth.  From 
this  spot  the  government  derives  another  source 
of  revenue  from   the  sale  of  its  sulphur.  The 
natives  call  the  place  Baba  Gurgur.  Gur  being 
an  Arabic  name  for  naphtha  or  bitumen.     Mr. 
Rich  describes  the  principal  bitumen-pit  at  Kit 
(which  place  must  have  fiumished  the  builders 
of  Babylon)  as  having  two  sources  and  being  divi- 
ded by  a  wall,  on  one  side  of  which  the  bitumen 
bubbles  up,  and  on  the  other  the  oil  of  naphtha. 
The  manner  of  qualifying  the  bitumen  for  use  as 
a  cement,  he  observes,  is  very  troublesome,  for 
to  render  it  capable  of  adhering  to  the  brick  it 
must  be  boiled  with  a  certain  proportion  of  oil. 
Its  chief  purpose,  when  applied  to  building, 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  lower  parts  as  a 
preservative  against  damp  ;  and  at  present  it 
is  used  for   coating  cisterns,  baths,   caulking 
boats,  &c.  ;  in  short,  to  every  thing  put  in  the 
way  of  injury  from  water.     The  black  naphtha 
springs  at  Baku,  on  the  Caspian,  are  of  similar 
benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
country  ;  and  Jonas  Hanway  describes  their 
appearances  and  applications,  to  be  nearly  the 
same  as  they  exist  at  the  present  day.     He 
mentkxDs,  that  when  the  weather  is  thick  and 
hazy,  the  springs  boil  up  higher  ;  and  that  the 
na|]^tha,  sometimes  taking  fire  on  the  sur&use  of 
the  earth,  runs  like  burning  lava  into  the  sea.    In 
boiling  over,  the  oily  substance  makes  so  strong 
a  consistency  as  to  gradually  become  a  thick 
pitcfaj  substance  all  round  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 
The  poorer  sort  of  people  use  it  as  we  would  do 
oil,  in  lamps,  to  boil  their  food.    They  find  it 
born  best  with  a  small  mixture  of  ashes  :  but, 
fin-  fear  of  accidents,  they  preserve  it  in  earthen 
vessels,  imder  ground,  and  at  some  distance 
finra  their  dwdllings.     There  is  also  a  white 
naphtha,  of  a  thinner  fluid  than  the  black,  and 
not  fiyimd  in  such  great  quantities.     It  is  some- 
times recommend^  medicinally,  inwardly,  for 
chest  complaints,  and  outwardly,  for  cramps 
and  rheumatisms.    Both  it  and  the  black  are 
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used  for  varnish.  When  it  takes  fire  by  accident, 
the  consequences  have  oflen  been  fatal  ;  and 
Strabo,  who  calls  it  liquid  bitumen,  asserts  that 
its  flame  cannot  be  extinguished  by  water.  The 
experiment  tried  by  Alexander  was  horrible  in 
its  efiects  ;  and  with  a  very  little  addition  made 
by  a  poetical  fancy,  might  induce  us  to  believe 
that  the  celebrated  consuming  garments  which 
Medea  bestowed,  were  robes  dipped  in  the  naph- 
tha that  flowed  so  near  her  native  land.     The 
flaming  soil  or  everlasting  fire,  as  it  is  called, 
of  Baku,  is  not  less  famous  than  its  naphtha 
springs.     It  is  now  part  of  the  eastern  territory 
of  Russia.  The  bitumen  so  famous  in  the  Baby- 
lonian history,  and  so  often  described  by  tra- 
vellers, is,   when  taken  from  the  pit,  a  thick 
dark  liquid  resembling  pitch,  similar,  although 
of  a  finer  quality,  to  the  pitch  from  the  lake 
in  the   island  of  Trinidad.      It   is  undoubted- 
ly   a   most    excellent    substitute     for   pitch. 
The  bottoms  of  most  of  the  vessels    which 
navigate  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  covered 
with  it ;  and  it  is  also  used  in  the  lamps,  in- 
stead of  oil,  by  the  natives.     There  are  several 
fountains  of  this  bitumen  in  Irak  Arabi,  and 
the  lower  Kurdistan.     The  most  productive  are 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  Kerkook   Mendali  and 
Hit  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  white 
naphtha  is,  of  a  much  thicker  consistency,  and 
more  like  tallow.  It  has  no  resemblance  to  pitch, 
afibrds  a  better  light,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
emits  a  less  disagreeable  smell  than  the  other. 
It  fioats  like  a  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
whilst  the  black,  on  the  contrary,  is  procured 
by   digging  a  small   pit,  about  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  ten  or  twelve  in  depth.     The  pit 
fills  of  itself  after  a  certain  period,  and  is  then 
emptied  with  a  leathern  bucket,  and  fit  for  use 
immediately  afterwards.     The  only  fountain  of 
white  naphtha  which  Major  Porter  had  seen,  is  si- 
tuated at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Bucktiari, 
half-way  between  the  city  of  Shuster    and   the 
valley  of  Ram  Hormuz.  Naphtha  springs  occur 
at  Ayer-i-Nosh.  The  flaming  soil  or  everlasting 
fire  of  Baku  is  the  attraction  to  pilgrims  and 
is  not    less  famous    than   its  naphtha  springs. 
Naptha     holding  in  solution    a     bituminous 
matter  was  obtained  by  Vigne  near  Deraband 
in  the  Suliman  mountains. 

AtTung-shao,  near  Tam-sui  in  the  island  of 
Formosa  are  wells  yielding  paraffin,  or  thick  bi- 
tumen diflering  from  the  Burmah  or  American 
rock  oils.  A  naphtha  is  said  to  be  obtained  in 
Corea.  During  the  war  between  the  Chinese 
and  the  British  in  1842,  much  naphtha  was 
brought  from  Sech-uen,  stored  at  Ningpo  for 
the  purpose  of  de8tro3ring  the  British  Fleet. 
Naphtha,  of  a  reddish  colour,  by  the  Ja- 
panese called  Tasutsona  Abra,  which  signi- 
fies red  earth,  is  found  in  a  river  of  the  pro- 
vince Jetsingo.     It  is  taken  Up  in  such  places, 
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where  the  water  hath  little  or  no  run,  and  the 
natives  burn  it  in  lamps  instead  of  oil. 
Naphtha  is  used  for  cheap  varnishes.  It  dis- 
solves the  resins  more  readily  than  ordinary 
spirit  of  wine,  but  the  varnish  is  not  so  brilliant. 
— Toinlinson;  Dana,  Manual  of  Mineralogy  ; 
Gregory^  Hand-hook  of  Organic  Chemistry  ; 
Eng,,  Cyc. ;  PauUcner  ;  BichkS  Eesidenee  in 
Koordistan,  Vol.  i.  jpp.  27 — 9 ;  Porter's  Travels, 
Vol.  ii,  p.  440  to  443.  ;  Smith  Mat.  Med.,  p. 
155;  History  of  Japan,  Vol.  \,p.l\l.  See 
Kirkook,  Edfri,  Jogi,  Asphalte,  Bitumen, 
£arth  oil,  Petroleum,  Rock  oil. 

NAPIER,  Sir  Charles,  k.  c.  b.,  a  British 
Infantry  officer  who  commanded  an  army  in 
Sindh,  and  fought  and  won  the  battles  of  Dub- 
bee  and  Meanee.  He  was  afterwards  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  India.  He  died  on  the  29  th 
August  1853. 

NAPIER,  Robert,  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala, 
an  officer  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  who  rose  to 
the  rank  of  General  officer,  was  engaged  in  the 
wars  against  Lahore  and  was  styled  the  Bayard 
of  the  Punjab.  Subsequently  he  was  engaged  in 
the  wars  of  the  rebellion  in  1867-8-9,  in  the  se- 
cond China  war,  was  a  member  of  the  Viceroy's 
Council,  then  Commander-in-Chief  of  Bombay, 
and  commanded  the  expedition  to  Abyssinia, 
into  which  he  led  success^Uy  a  mixed  army  of 
Natives  of  India  and  Europeans  through  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia  to  the  storm  of  Magdala, 
the  capital  of  the  emperor  Theodore  of  Abys- 
sinia. Theodore  destroyed  himself  at  the  gate- 
way. The  march  to  and  irom  Magdala  has 
not  been  surpassed  since  Hanibal  crossed  the 
Alps. 

NAPIT,  Hun).  A  barber,  a  shaver,  who 
usually  acts  also  as  a  surgeon,  the  village  bar- 
ber and  barber-surgeon.  Along  with  the  ori- 
ginal term,  the  dialects  have  various  modifica- 
tions of  the  word,  as  Nai,  Hind.,  Naida, 
Nainda,  Napig,  Kam,  Nau,  Nahir,  Nhawi, 
Nahawi,  Nahu,  and  Nhawi,  Mar. 

NAPUTA^  HiwD.  Didynamia  gymnosperma. 

NAQOOS,  Ab.    a  bell  or  conch-shell. 

NAQSHA,  HuTD.     Chart,  map,  plan. 

NAR,  Hind.  Arundo  donax,  Amphidonax 
karka,  also  Rhamnus  virgatus. 

NAE,  Hik0.  of  Kaghan,  Hazara,  &c.,  used 
for  nalah,  and  meaning  mountain  stream. 

NAR,  Tusx.    Pomgranate. 

NAR  or  Nul,  Beng.  Amphidonax  karka, 
employed  for  making  the  mats  known  by  the 
name  of  Durma,  which  are  formed  of  the  stalks 
split  open.  In  Sindh  the  grass  called  Sur, 
which  perhaps  is  Arundo  karka,  has  its 
culms,  sur  jo  k^nee,  made  into  chairs,  and 
its  flower-stalks  beaten  to  form  the  fibres  called 
moony  ah.  These  are  made  into  string  or  twine 
{moonyah  jo  naree,)  and  into  ropes  (moonyah 
jo  ruasa). — RiyyU. 


NAR,  Tam.  Fibre. 

NARA,  Hini).  The  tape  or  band  for  the 
trowsers. 

NARA  and  Naraiyana  in  one  hindoo  legend, 
sons  of  Dharma  and  Ahinsa :  devoted  ^em- 
selves  to  ascetic  exercises  which  alarmed 
the  gods,  and  Indra  sent  Kama  and 
Vasanta,  or  love  and  spring,  with  the 
nymphs  of  heaven  to  inflame  t^e  sages  with 
passion  and  thus  end  their  penance.  Nara- 
yana  observing  the  gambols  of  the  party  sus- 
pected their  purpose.  He  invited  them  to  ap- 
proach, and  treated  them  with  so  much  civility, 
that  they  thought  their  object  was  attained. 
The  sage,  however,  taking  up  a  flower-stalk, 
placed  it  on  his  thigh,  when  a  beautiiul  nymph 
appeared,  the  superiority  of  whose  charms 
covered  the  nymphs  of  heaven  with  shame. 
Narayana  then  told  them  to  return  to  Indra, 
and  bear  him  a  proof  he  needed  not  the  com- 
pany of  beauty,  in  the  present  he  made  him  of 
the  new-born  nymph,  who  accompanied,  the 
Apsarasas  to  Swerga,  and  was  called  Urvasi 
from  uru,  a  thigh  (Vamana  Purana).  A 
commentator  on  the  drama  says,  Nara  and 
Narayana  were  Avataras,  descents  or  incamar- ' 
tions  of  Arjuna  and  Krishna. —  WtUon^s  Hindu 
Theatre,  Vol  p.  201 ;  The  Hero  and  the  Nymph, 
see  Yoni. 

NARA  or  Kinara,  see  Zingarri. 

NARABALI,  see  Hindoo. 

NARA  BOTUKU,  Tbl.  Eriochloena  hobke- 
riana,  TV.  and  A.  259.  The  term  nara  implies 
a  fibrous  texture. 

NARA  CHETTU,  Tbl.  Tetranthera  mono- 
petala,  jB.  iii,  821 ;  Cor.  148. 

NARAD  A,  in  hindoo  mythology,  a  famous 
rishi  and  the  prince  of  musicians,  frequently, 
going  on  errands,  usually  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ten  Rishi  or  Prajapati,  first  created  by  Brahma 
and  called  his  sons.  He  is  des<iribed  as 
a  friend  of  the  god  Krishna,  as  a  celebrat- 
ed lawgiver,  and  as  the  inventor  of  the 
vina  or  lute.  Narada  is  mentioned  in 
Manu  1,  34,  35,  as  one  of  l^e  *  ten  lords  of 
created  beings,  eminent  in  holiness.'  In  the 
hindoo  plays  Narada  usually  acts  as  a  kind  of 
messenger  of  the  gods.  See  Vikramorvasi  end 
of  Act  V ;  and  Sa^nmtala,  end  of  Act  vi.  He 
is  constantly  employed  in  giving  good  counsel. 
He  is  by  some  considered  to  belong  to  the  or- 
der of  the  Denashi,  and  by  others  to  the  Brah- 
marshi.  It  was  Narada  who  declares  to  king 
Harischandra  the  benefit  of  having  a  son. — 
WiUiam's  SUtry  of  Nala,  p.  167. 

NARA  DABBA  or  Dabba,  Tbl.  Citrus 
medica,  L. 

NARADIDI  VRIKSHA,  Caw.  Eugenia 
caryophilifolia. 

NARA  EPE  or  Epe,  Tbl.  Hardwickia  binata» 
E.  u,  423 ;   Cor.  209—  W.  and  A.  879.     Th© 
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bark  jields  a  strong  fibre  which  people  extract 
considerable    quantities    and     employ    as 


m 

cordage,  without  liirther  preparation,  in  the 

island  of  Sivasamndram. 

NARAGA  MABAM,  Tak .  Ehretia  ovalifo- 
lift. 

NARAH,  Malbal.  A  tree  of  Malabar  and 
Canarathat  grows  to  about  twelve  feet  Jiigh,  and 
ten  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  ciured  in  growth, 
and  is  used  for  the  firames  of  vessels.  It  is  not 
very  durable,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  inferior 
torts  of  jungle  wood. — Edye,  M.  and  C, 

NARAIN,  a  river  near  Moondura  in  Saugor. 

NAKAINA,  40  miles  from  Jaipiu*,  the  chief 
site  of  the  Dadu  Pantlii  sect. 

NARAKA  or  Narakam,  Saitsc.  Hell,  the 
abode  of  the  wicked. 

NARAKARU,  part  of  tlie  inferior  village 
servants  of  India,  thej  are  similar  to  the 
menials  of  the  ballotta  system. 

NARA  MA  MIDI,  Tel.  Tetranthera  rox- 
buighii,  NeeM — a.  apetala,  R.  iii,  819 ;  Cor. 
147.  Nara  or  Nara  chettu,  is  a  generic  term 
&r  Tetranthera  at  Vizagapatam. 

NARA  M£DHA,  Saivb.  A  human  sacrifice. 

NARANG,  Ar.  Citrus  aurantium,  Linn, 

NARAXGAMU,  Tel.  Citrus  aurantium,  L. 

NARANGI,  Hind.  Citrus  aurantium. 

NARANGAS,  Sp.  Citrus  aurantium,  Linn. 

NxVRANJ,  Fbbs.  Citrus  aurantium,  i/inn. 

NARANJA,  Sp.  Orange. 

NARANI,  a  met  in  Sagor. 

NARAPATI  or  Chola  dynasty  of  Kamata, 
Dravira,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Penin- 
BuJa  of  India,  embraced  a  period  of  534  years, 
during  which  27  rajas  reigned,  from  A.  n.  266 
to  A-  D.  800.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
NarapQti  dynasty,  Kamata  and  Dravira  seem 
to  have  been  separated  from  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, in  which  the  Chera,  Chola  and  Pandava 
lines  were  at  first  united,  under  one  sovereign- 
ty. Thereafter,  13  maharajas  of  Madura, 
Tanjore  and  Coimbatore,  reigned  239  years, 
after  which  follow  the  Belal  rajas  of  the  Kar- 
nata,  and  the  petty  Polygar  djmasties  of 
Madura,  &c. — Prin$ep\  p.  275. 

NARA-SIilJ,  Bbno.  Euphprbium  antique- 
mm,  JjiwHf 

NARASIMHA,  Vishnu's  incarnation  as  man- 
lion. 

NARA-SINGHA  or  Man-lion  avatar,  of 
Yiahna  in  which  he  took  the  form  of  a  monster 
to  punish  the  wickedness  of  Hiranya-casipa, 
a  profane  and  unbelieving  monarch,  the 
bniher  of  the  gigantic  demon  mentioned  in  the 
third  avatar,  and  his  successor  on  the  throne, 
who  also  revised  to  do  homage  to  Vishnu. 
Quarrelling  with  his  son,  Pralhaud,  the  king 
boisted  that  he  hinoself  was  Lord  of  the  Universe, 
aod  aaked  wherein  Vishnu  was  greater  than 
luiDself.    F^alhaud  replied  that  Vishnu  was 
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supreme  over  all  and  was  everywhere.  Is  he, 
cried  Hiranyacasipa,  in  this  pillar  ?  striking  it 
at  the  same  moment  with  his  sceptre,  if  he  be, 
let  him  appear.  In  an  instant  the  magnificent 
column  was  rent  in  twain,  and  Vishnu  in  the 
form  of  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  lion,-  issued 
irom  it  and  tore  Hiranyacasipa  in  pieces.  See 
Avatar,  Sacti,  Salagrama,  Inscriptions,  Vishnu. 

NARASINGHI,  a  name  of  Lakshmi,  as 
the  sacti  of  Vishnu  in  the  Naraaingh  avatar. — 
CoU.  Myth.  Hind.,  p.  390. 

NARA  TEGA  or  Nara  tifee,  or  Eddu  toka 
dumpa,  Dioscorea  glabra,  R.  Tega  is  the  tuber- 
ous root,  tige  the  twining  stem. 

NARAVALI  FIBRE,  Auglo.-Tam.  Fibre 
of  Cordia  angustifolia. 

NARAVARMA,  see  Inscriptions. 

NARAVELIA  ZEYLANICA,  DC, 

Chagul-bati,  Bmra.  |  Atragene  zeylanica,        L. 

A  handsome  fiowering  climbing  plant  of 
Ceylon,  British  India,  Burmah  and  Tenasserim. 
— Drs.  Roxh.,  Mason^  VoigU 

NARAYANA,  in  Hindu  mjrthology,  the 
Spirit  of  Grod,  Brahm.  The  term  means 
moving  on  the  waters.  By  the  Vaishnava 
sect,  he  is  identified  with  Vishnu,  but  in  the 
Saiva  theogony,  Narayana  and  Siva  coalesce. 
Narayana,  is  pronounced  and  written  Narayan, 
or  sometimes  Narrain :  it  is  a  common  name 
with  hindoos  of  several  sects,  and  often  occurs 
in  tlieir  writings  without  reference  beyond 
mere  mortality.  Dasa,  usually  written  by  the 
English,  Dass,  or  Doss,  is  a  common  termination 
to  hindoo  names  of  men,  especially  among  the 
tribe  of  Banias,  as  Narayan  Doss.  Bhagavan 
Da8a,fbr  instance,  signifies  the  slave  of  Bhagavan, 
Vishnu,  or  Crishna ;  similarly  to  Abid  Ullah, 
the  slave  of  Grod,  among  the  mahomedans, 
Ramdas  is,  in  like  manner,  the  slave  or  servant 
of  Rama.  In  the  Ins.  of  Menu,  c.  1,  v.  10, 
the  waters  are  called  Nara,  because  they  were 
the  first  production  of  Nara,  or  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  and  since  they  were  his  first  ayana,  or 
place  of  motion,  he  is  thence  named  Narayana, 
or  moving  on  the  waters.  Narayana  in  his 
watery  cradle,  is  a  most  mystical  and  profound 
subject :  his  boat-shaped  Argha,  its  rim,  its 
termination  ;  the  endless  figure  he  assumes  by 
the  conceit  of  putting  his  toe  in  his  moutli, 
symbolical  of  eternity,  furnish  enthusiasts  with 
fancies  of  a  corresponding  endless  and  puerile 
description.  The  cradle  is  also  styled  vat 
patra,  meaning  of  the  leaf  of  the  sacred  pipala ; 
and  pan-patara,  or  leafy  vessel ;  as  well  as 
Argha  patra,  and  by  each  of  the  words 
forming  the  last.^  In  marriage,  and  funeral 
ceremonies,  as  well  as  in  that  copious  sacrifice 
of  Sradlia,  an  Argha  is  an  indispensable 
utensil.  At  the  very  extremity  of  a  pro- 
montory on  the  island  of  Bombay,  called 
Malabar  Point,  is  a  cleft  rock,  a  fancied  resem- 
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blancc  of  the  Yoni,  to  which  numerous  pilgrims 
and  persons  re«ort  for  the  purpose  of  regenerar- 
tion  by  the  efiicacj  of  a  passage  through  tliis 
sacred  type.  This  Yoni,  or  aperture,  is  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  situated  among  rocks  of  no 
easy  access^  and,  in  the  stormy  season,  inces- 
santly buffetted  by  the  surf  of  the  ocean.  The 
hindoos  are  prone  to  fancying  a  type  of  some- 
thing mysterious  in  almost  every  subject  that 
can  come  under  their  contemplation :  any 
thing  hollowed  out,  conveying  an  idea  of 
capacity,  they  deem  typical  of  the  Yoni,  or 
Argha,  itself  a  type  of  female  nature,  or  the 
Sacti,  or  power,  of  Siva.  The  sea,  a  pond,  a 
well,  a  cave,  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  any  thing 
similarly  hollowed,  convey  to  their  enthusiastic 
minds  an  idea  of  the  Argha ;  and  their  peri- 
phery, real  or  imaginary,  an  idea  of  the  Yoni. 
In  like  manner,  a  mountain,  a  hill,  a  tree,  de- 
prived of  its  boughs,  a  mast,  a  pole,  an  obelisk, 
a  pyramid,  or  anything  conical  or  erect,  ex- 
cites an  idea  of  the  Linga ;  and  such  objects 
as  they  can  fancy  its  symbol ;  a  conical  stone 
is  particularly  so  esteemed,  or  fire  or  fiame 
whose  natural  and  necessary  form  is  conical. 
Hence  a  triangle,  with  its  apex  upwards,  is 
the  immediate  type  of  Mahadeva,  who  in 
some  relations,  is  fire  personified.  Vishnu 
is,  in  like  manner,  a  personification  of  the 
principle  of  humidity ;  and  water  is  sym- 
bolized by  a  cone,  or  triangle,  with  its 
apex  downwards  :  these  types  correctly  denot- 
ing the  ascending  and  descending  properties  of 
their  respective  prototypes,  elemental  fire  and 
water.  The  two  conjoined,  express  the  junction 
or  union  of  the  two  elements,  or  deities :  this 
mark  or  character,  is  said  to  represent  also 
Vishnu  and  Prit'hivi,  of  whom  an  equilateral 
triangle  is  severally  the  type.  The  larger  the 
object,  the  more  venerable.  The  As.  Res.,  Vol. 
ii,  p.  478,  mention  a  cone,  in  Bengal,  of  363 
feet  diameter.  The  sea  itself,  or  rather  its 
containing  concave,  is  regarded  as  the  Argha 
of  the  world.  In  hindoo  mythology,  the 
beverage  of  immortality  drank  by  the  gods, 
Narayans  gem  and  other  gifks  to  man  are 
fabled  to  have  been  produced  by  churning  tlie 
ocean,  along  with  other  precious  gifts  to  man. 

Chitra-ratha  describes  in  song  how 
"  Whilom  from  the  troubled  main, 
The  sovereign  elephant  Airavan  sprang : 
The  breathing  shell,  that  peals  of  conquest  rang ; 
The  patient  cow,  whom  none  implores  in  vain ; 
The  miUcwhite  steed,  the  bow  with  deaf  ning  clang ; 
The  goddesses  of  beauty,  wealth,  and  wine ; 
Flowers,  that  unfading  shine ; 
Naravan's  gem ;  the  moonlight's  tender  languish ; 
Blue  venom,  source  of  anguish ; 
The  solemn  leech,  slow,  moving  o'er  the  strand, 
A  vase  of  long-sought  Ararit  in  his  hand — 
To  soften  human  ills  dread  Siva  drank 
The  poisonous  food  that  stain'd  his  azure  neck ; 
The  rest,  thy  mansions  deck. 
High  Swerga  stored  in  many  a  blazing  rank.** 

— Moor y  pp.  79  ^  399  ;  As.  Ees.,  Vol.  vii,  Arts. 


NARCISSUS. 

viii  and  ix,  by  Mr,  ColebrooTce.  See  Argba, 
Bhaktamala,  Brahma  or  Hiranyagharbha, 
Hindoo,  Linga,  Narayan  Das,  Sati,  Vishnu, 
Yavana,  Yoni. 

NARAYANI,  a  name  usually  applied  to 
Lakshmi,  as  the  Sacti  of  Vishnu  ;  but  may 
also  be  applied  to  Parvati  and  Saraswati.  See 
Liakshmi,  Narayana,  Sacti,  Salagrama. 

NARBADA,  a  river  of  Central  India,  which 
rises  on  the  plateau  of  Amarkantak  and  disem- 
bogues in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  It  is  written 
Nerbadah,  Nerbuddah.  From  Haran  Pal  or  the 
Deer's  Leap  to  the  temple  of  Sulpani  Mahadeva, 
a  distance  of  some  seventy  miles,  there  occurs 
the  main  barrier  of  tlie  Narbada.  Here 
the  Narbada  displays  all  her  terrors.  There- 
after the  Narbada  enters  on  the  rich  plains 
of  Broach  which  border  on  the  sea.  In  this 
particular  section  it  is  securely  navigable,  and 
is  actually  navigated  by  country  craft.  The 
Narbada,  then  rising  in  the  highest  land  of 
Central  India,  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
pursuing  a  serpentine  westerly  course  for  750 
miles  through  a  hUly  tract,  which  runs  parallel 
to,  and  borders  closely  both  its  banks,  may  be 
said  to  flow  through  a  longitudinal  cleft  rather 
than  a  distinct  valley,  and  to  present  the  gene- 
ral characters  of  a  mountain  stream  more  than 
anything  else.  No  great  depth  of  water  can 
ever  be  expected  in  it,  from  the  nature  of  its 
tributaries,  except  in  the  monsoon  ;  neither, 
were  they  to  promise  better,  could  it  be  retain- 
ed, owing  to  the  great  declivity  of  the  bed  of 
the  river,  which  from  Jhansi  Ghat,  near  Jabal- 
pur,  to  the  sea  falls  1,200  feet  in  500 
miles.  The  falls  are  those  of  Kapiladhara 
and  Dudhdhara  near  its  source,  the  former 
of  78  feet.  The  next  is  at  Umaria  in  the 
Narsinghpur  district  of  about  ten  feet.  At 
Mandhar,  ninety  miles  below  Hoshungabad, 
and  about  twenty-five  below  liandia,  there 
is  a  fall  of  forty  feet ;  at  Dadri,  near  Punasa, 
twenty-five  miles  below  Mandliar,  there  is 
another  fall  of  forty  feet.  The  classes  which 
prevail  most  among  the  agricultural  population 
of  the  Narbada  valley,  are  the  Gujar,  the  Jat, 
the  Kaonra,  and  the  Kirar ;  these  are  hardly 
represented  in  Damoh.  The  Kurmi  are  the 
most  numerous  caste.  Tlien  follow  the  Lodhi, 
Chamar,  Gond,  Brahman,  Ahir,  &c.  In  num- 
ber 262,641,  they  may  be  roughly  classified 

thus  : — 

Kurmi 34,907  Ahir 15,281 

Lodhi 31,980  Bania 9,783 

Chamar 28,401  Rajput 9,187 

Gond 29,724  Other  castes 82,718 

Brahman 23,686 

See  Nagpore,  Sagor  and  Nerbuddah. 

NARCINE,  a  genus  of  Fishes  inhabiting  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

NARCISSUS.  From  the  habit  of  planting 
the  Narcissus  upon  tombs  and  shrines^  it  has 
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acquired  a  certain  sacrednesa  of  character.  The 
hindooa  have  few  tombs.  They  have  shrines 
however,  many  of  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  mohammadans.  The  Narcissus  is  common 
m  the  Panjab.  The  Narcissus  flowers  are 
of  easy  culture  in  a  light  soil,  though  they  throw 
cot  a  profusion  of  leaves,  they  rarely  blossom. — 
Ben.  Aa.  See.  Jour^  No.  11  of  1864,  p.  146 ; 
Bdddl.  See  Hemerocallis  fulva,  Nargua. 

NARGONDAM,  see  Volcanoes. 

NABGOTICS,  in  use  amongst  eastern  nations, 
are  oommonly  of  vegetable  origin,  such  as 
opium,  bhang,  madad,  majum,  ganja. 

NARD. 


Ksrden, 
NftrdooD, 


Gb. 
Lat. 

HlKD. 


Jatamansi, 

Bekh-i-Sanbol, 

NTai'tu, 


Hna>. 

PSB. 

Tam. 


Nardy  said  to  be  the  spikenard  of  Solomon  and 
of  St.  Mark,  is  the  Nardos  indike,  or  Nardos,  also 
N*  gangetica,  and  the  Nardoatachys  jatamansi, 
Be  OandoUe.  Celtic  nard  is  the  Valeriana  celtica 
and  mountain  nard  the  Aaarum  europasum. 
The  term  Nard  was  in  use  amongst  the  ancients 
to  Hfflignak*  any  Indian  essence,  as  Attar  (Otto) 
19  DOW  uaed.  The  spikenard  of  Solomon's  song, 
is  the  Nardostachys  jatamansi.  Albastron,  of  the 
ancients,  were  phials  used  for  holding  their 
pecious  scents  or  cosmetics.  Dioscorides  (I.  i, 
c.  6)  describes  three  kinds  of  Nard,  of  the  first 
and  principal  of  which,  there  are  two  varieties, 
Syrian  and  Indian,  die  latter  is  also  called 
Gflogitea,  from  the  river  Ganges,  near  which, 
flofwing  by  a  mountain,  it  is  produced.  The 
second  kind  is  called  ''  Celtic,"  and  the  third 
•^Mountain  Nard."  On  consulting  Avicenna,  we 
are  referred  from  Narden  to  Sunbul,  pronounc- 
ed Snmbul,  and  in  the  Latin  translation  from 
Nardum  to  Spica,  under  which  the  Roman,  the 
mountain,  the  Indian  and  Syrian  kinds  are  men- 
tioned ;  and  Sanbul,  misprinted  Senbel,  is 
given  aa  the  sjmonymous  Arabic  name.  This 
pnnrea,  aa  stated  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  that  Sum- 
bol^  in  Persian  dictionaries,  translated,  the 
hyacinth, — the  spikenard,  to  which  the  hair  of 
a  miatreBS  is  compared — an  ear  of  com,  &c.,  was 
always  considered  by  Arabian  authors  as  syno- 
Dinioaa  with  the  Nardes  of  the  Greeks.  On 
oonsulting  the  Persian  works  on  the  Materia 
Medica  in  use  in  India,  and  especially  the 
MokhsQiirOQl  ^wiah,  we  are  referred  from 
Naiden,  in  the  index  to  Sumbul,  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  Under  this  name,  however,  four 
aqparate  articles  are  described — 1st,  Sumbul- 
lundee  ;  2nd,  Sumbul-roomee,  called  aJao 
Sumbul  ukletee,  and  Narden-ukletee,  evidently 
the  i^mpdo^  tyBuc\  of  Dioscorides,  said  also  to 
be  called  Sumbul-italioon,  that  is,  the  Nard, 
which  grows  in  Italy,  tiie  3rd  kind  is  Sumbul- 
jibulleey  or  Mountain  Nard  (papBof  op£iv\i)  ; 
and  4th  Smnbul  fursee,  which  is.  a  bulbous 
plant,  and  probably  a  kind  of  hyacintii.  Po- 
tuberosa  is  described  as  being  one  of  the 


kinds  of  Persian  Sumbul.  But  the  first  alone 
is  tiiat  which  is  valued  for  its  fragrance.  The 
synonymes  of  it,  given  by  Persian  authors  are  in 
the  Arabic,  Sumbul-ool-teeb,  br  fragrant  nard, 
in  the  Greek  narden  ;  in  Latin,  nardoom,  in 
Hindee,  balchur  and  jatamansee.  The  last  is  a 
Sanscrit  name,  and  tiiat  which  was  given  to  Sir 
Wm.  Jones,  as  the  equivalent  of  Sumbul-hindee 
and  which  he  informs  us,  like  otiier  Satiscrit 
names  applied  to  tiie  same  article,  has  reference 
to  its  resemblance  to  locks  of  hair. —  WUld. ; 
BoyWs  III.  Him.  Bot,  p.  242. 

NARDAR  BOUTHAH,  see  Bazeegur,  Nat  : 
Nut. 

NARDEN,  also  Nardos,  Gb.  Spikenard. 

NARDJIL,  Arab.    Cocoe  nucifera,  L, 

NARDOSTACHYS  GRANDIFLORA  has  a 
glabrous  stem,  oblong  glabrous  leaves,  with 
solitary  terminal  flowers  ;  the  capsule  is  downy, 
and  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  evidentiy  denticulated. 
It  is  a  native  ofNepaul  and  Kumaoa. — lAindUy^ 
Flora  Medica  ;  Eng.  Cyc. 

NARDOSTACHYS    JATAMANSI,    DC. 


Valeriana  jatamansi^ofietf. 
Patrinia  jatamansi,  Van. 


Ab. 


n 


Suinbul-ul-tib» 
,1       hindi, 
Usnireb, 

Muygiab,  „ 

JatamaQBi,  Bbno.,  Hna>.^ 
Sams.,  Tam. 
Spikenard,  Eno. 

Indian  „  „ 


Gs. 

HlKD. 


Malay. 

Pbbs. 

of  Bavi. 

Tax. 

a    long 


Nardos  indike, 

Sambul, 

Balchur, 

Chehur, 

Indur-latib> 

Narawastu, 

Nard, 

Mattnsal, 

Sfaadamanji, 
A  dwarf  herbaceous  plant  with 
hairy  taproot;  stems  perennial,  very  short^ 
and  simply  divided  into  a  number  of  shaggy 
scaly  crowns,  from  which  tiie  leaves  are  pro- 
duced ;  the  branches .  erect,  downy,  and  a 
few  inches  high;  leaves  obovate,  lanceolate. 
5-ribbed,  downy,  those  at  tiie  base  acute, 
the  upper  ones  obtuse;  tiie  flowers  are  of  a 
pale  pink  colour,  clustered  in  tiie  axils  of  tiie 
upper  leaves,  which  form  a  kind  of  involucre 
for  them.  The  true  spikenard  of  the  an- 
cients is  supposed  to  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Nardostachys  jatamansi.  Considerable 
discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  true  origin  of  tiie 
celebrated  spikenard  of  tiie  ancients,  but  the 
labours  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  Professor 
Royle  leave  no  longer  any  reasonable  doubts  as 
to  its  being  truly  referrable  to  tiiis  plant.  It 
is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  on  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, and  in  Delhi,  Bengal,  the  Dekhan,  and 
Pimjab  Himalaya,  where  it  ranges  from  10,000(?) 
feet  upwards.  The  roots  of  the  jataoiansi 
are  brought  down  frcHn  the  mountains  in  large 
quantities.  The  root  is  of  a  blackish  colour, 
and  resembles  the  bushy  tail  of  the  ermine. 
Its  odour  is  strong  and  fragrant,  and  is  much 
esteemed  by  all  eastern  nations.  For  medici- 
nal purposes  experience  leads  to  the  belief  tiiat 
the  species  is  a  perfect  representative  of  the 
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NAREL. 

valerian  of  the  English  Pharmacopoeia ;  it  is  used 
to«centand  clean  the  hair,  also  in  medicine  as  a 
stimnlant  and  antispasmodic.  This  species  of 
valerian  smells  strongly  of  patchouli,  and  is  a 
very  favourite  perftime.  It  is  used  in  scents 
for  its  strong  odour ;  it  is  also  used  as  refrige- 
rant. Dose,  gr.  V.  to  3  j.  in  infusion.  Price  6 
annas  per  lb.,  employed  chiefly  as  an  expecto- 
rant in  coughs  and  colds.  Dose,  grs.  xlv.of  the 
powder,  price  9d,  per  lb.  In  Chumba,  its  root 
is  said  to  be  added  to  the  beer  of  that  tract,  and  it 
is  exported  to  the  plains  to  be  used  in  medicine, 
being  considered  cordial.  The  Indur  lalib,  of 
which  Davies'  Trade  Report  states  that  five 
maunds  are  imported  fit)m  Persia  via  Kabul 
and  Peshawar  annually,  has  been  dubiously 
identified  with  this  drug. — SimmaruTs  Comml. 
Product,  572 ;  O'Shaughnessy,  pages  403,  404; 
PoweU  Handrhook^  Vol.  i,  p.  354 ;  Hookers 
Him.  Jovft.,  FoZ.i,  p.  217 ;  J.  L.  Stewart^  M.D. 

NARDUM,  Lat.    Spikenard. 

NARE,  Tax.    Fox. 

NAREDA,  in  hindoo  mythology,  is  a  son  of 
Bralima  and  Saraswati.  He  is  the  messenger 
of  the  gods,  and  the  inventor  of  the  vina,  or 
hindoo  lute.  He  was  not  only  a  wise  l^islator, 
an  astronomer,  and  a  musician,  but  a  distin- 
guished warrior.  The  mythological  ofi&pring  of 
Saraswati,  patroness  of  music,  was  famed  for 
his  talents  in  that  science — so  great  were  they, 
that  he  became  presumptuous,  and  emulating 
the  divine  strains  of  Krishna,  he  was  punished 
by  having  his  vina  placed  in  the  paws  of  a 
bear,  whence  it  emitted  soimds  far  sweeter 
than  the  minstrelsy  of  the  mortified  musician. 
In  a  picture  of  this  joke,  Krishna  is  forcing  his 
reluctant  friend  to  attend  to  his  rough  visaged 
rival,  who  is  ridiculously  touching  the  chords 
of  poor  Nareda's  vina,  accompanied  by  a 
brother  bruin  on  the  symbols.  To  this  day 
Nareda  is  represented  in  the  hindoo  Jatra  un- 
der a  long  grizzled  beard. — Calebs  Myth.  Hind., 
p.  7  ;  Tr.  of  Hind.,  Vol.  i,  p.  269.  See  Brah- 
madica,  Krishna,  Narada,  Saraswati,  Veda. 

NAREDE  CHETTOO,  Tel.  Eugenia  caryo- 
philifolia. 

NAREDOO  KARRA,  Tkl.  Wood  of  Eu- 
genia caryophilifolia. 

NAREE,  Saits.     From  nee,  to  obtain. 

NAREE-PAYATHEN-KAI— ?  Phaaeolustri- 
k)bus. 

NAREGAMIA  ALATA,  W.  ^  A. 
Nela-nansgam,     Malbal.  |  Turroea  alata,  Wight. 

A  pretty  garden  plant  of  the  Travancore 
forests,  used  in  medicine. 

NAREL,  Dux.  Cocos  nucifera,  L.  Nareli 
cocoanut  toddy.  Sap  (or  toddy)  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree.  Narel  ka  jhar,  Hiin>.  Cocos  nucifera 
or  cocoanut  palm  tree.  Narel-ka-tel,  Hind. 
Cocoanut  palm  oil. 
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NARGAMOLLE,  Tel.  Rhinacanthus  com- 
munis, Nees. 

NARGEEL,  Pees.     Cocoanut  palm. 

NARGIL,  Pees.     A  tobacco  pipe. 

NARGILLI,  Arab.     Cocoanut  palm. 

NARGIS,  Hiiro.  Narcissias  tagetta.  Ho- 
nigberger  states  that  the  roots  of  this  are  offici- 
nal, being  brought  firom  Kashmir. — Dr.  J.  L. 
Stewart,  Punjab  Plants,  p.  235. 

NARGUS,  also  Gool-Nurgus,  HiifD.,  Pbrs. 
Hemerocallis  fulva.  Narcissus. 

NARI,  also  Nali-kera — ?   Cocoanut  palm. 

NARI,  Nari-khorsum,  Gnari  or  Mnah-ris, 
the  Tibetan  name  for  the  north-western  part 
of  Tibet,  a  Tibetan  Chinese  province  connect- 
ed with  British  India,  by  the  five  Bhot  passes 
in  Garhwal  and  Kumaon.  The  Chinese  vice- 
roys are  Tibetans  with  200  Mongol  or  Turk 
troops  or  perhaps  Mantshu  Tartars,  as  they 
are  said  to  use  horseflesh,  which  no  Tibetan 
and  no  Chinese  would  do.  It  is  enormously 
lofty,  utterly  barren,  and  almost  uninhabited, 
except  on  tiie  lowest  part  of  the  ravine  of  the 
Indus.  It  is  wholly  under  Chinese  influence. 
It  was  entered  by  Moorcroft. — H.f.  et  T.,  225. 
See  Kohistan,  India. 

NARI,  Cak.   Canis  aureus,  Linn.,  the  jackal. 

NARI,  Hnn).  Equisetum  debile,  also  Ipo- 
moea  reptans. 

NARIA,  Hind.     Arundo  donax. 

NARI-COOMARI,  Tam .    Salsola  nudiflora. 

NARIJI  CHETTU,  Tel.  Citrus  aurantium, 
L.  var. 

NARIKEL,  Bbno.    Cocoanut  palm. 

NARIKELA,  also  Narikaylum,  Sanb.  Co- 
coanut palm. 

NARIKELEE-KOOL,  Bexg.  Zizyphus  jujuba. 

NARIL,  Arab.,  Dtik.,  Guz.  Copra,  also  the 
cocoanut  palm.  Cocos  nucifera,  L.  Naril  ka 
Goor,  Dto.  Sugar  from  cocoanut  palm.  Naril- 
ka  Kroote,  Duk.  the  greens ;  Narilli,.  Dnc. 
Sap  of  the  cocoanut  palm,  Palm-wine.  Naril 
ka  tel,  DiTK.     Oil  of  Cocos  nucifera,  L. 

NARINGHI,  Due.,  Hind.  Citrus  aurantium, 
Linn. 

NARINGI  KE  BAS  ka  GHANS,  Dxtk. 
Andropogon  nardus. 

NARJIL,  Aeab.,  Pees.     Cocos  nucifera,  L. 

NAR-KACHUR,  Hind.   Zinziber  zerumbet. 

NAR  LEI,  Hind.    Tamarix  orientalis. 

NARMA,  Hind.     Trianthema  pentandra. 

NARMADA,  Sans.  A  name  of  the  Nerbudda 
river.     See  Vikramaditya. 

NARNA,  see  Kutch.      . 

NARODA,  in  Guzerat  a  tribe  of  half-caste 
Rajputs. 

NAR-PUTTE,  Tam.  A  Ceylon  tree  which 
is  used  for  canoes,  planks  of  vessels,  &c.  It 
grows  to  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  and 
twenty  inches  in  diameter ;  is  not  durable,  and 
is  of  little  use. — Edt/e,  Ceylon. 
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NARR,  HnrD.     Malva  parvi flora. 
NARRA  CANAL,  a  Canal  in  Sind'h.    See 
Canal. 

NARRAINPETT,  Dhanwar  and  Muktul,  in 
the  Nizam  s  territories ;  Gudduk  and  Betti- 
gherrj  in  Dharwar,  Kolapoor,  Nassik,  Yeola, 
and  manj  other  are  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
Deocan ;  Amee  in  Chingleput  and  elsewhere, 
send  oat  cotton  iabrics  of  excellent  texture, 
with  beautifully  arranged  colours  and  patterns, 
both  in  stripes  and  checks.  Comparatively  few 
natiye  women  of  anj  class  or  degree  wear 
white ;  if  they  do  Wi^ar  it,  the  dress  has  broad 
borders  and  ends.  But  women  of  all  classes 
wear  coloured  clothes,  black,  red,  blue,  occa- 
aicMially  orange  and  green,  violet  and  gi'ey.  All 
through  Western,  Central  and  Southern  India, 
sarees  are  striped  and  checked  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  patterns. 

NARRI,  HiK]).  Polygonum  barbatum,  also 
Arundinaria  fidcata :  bag  narri,  is  the  Arundo 
donax* 

NARRI4X)MB00,  Tam.?  The  Jackal's 
bonif  which  natives  say  only  grows  on  the  head 
of  the  leader  of  the  pack.  The  Singhalese 
and  the  Tamil  races  regard  it  as  a  talisman, 
and  believe  that  its  fortunate  possessor  can 
command  by  its  instrumentality  die  realization 
of  every  wish,  and  that  if  stolen  or  lost  by  him, 
it  will  invariably  return  of  its  own  accord.  It 
is  the  popular  belief  that  the  fortunate  dis- 
coverer of  a  jackal's  horn  becomes  thereby  in- 
vincible in  every  law  suit,  and  must  irresisti- 
bly triumph  over  %very  opponent.  In  the 
Museom  of  the  college  of  Surgeons,  London,  is 
a  cranium  of  a  jac^ud  which  exhibits  this 
strange  osseous  process  on  the  super-occipital 
btme  and  Sir  J.  £.  Tennent  placed  along  with 
it  a  specimen  of  the  horny  sheath,  which  was 
presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Lavalliere,  district 
Judge  of  Kandy. — Tennen^s  Sketch,  Nat.  Hist,, 
pp.  36-37. 

NARROOVALLAY  PALLAM,  Tax .  Fruit 
of  Cordia  obliqua,  also  of  C.  angustifolia,  Baxh. 

NARROW-BEAKED  CROCODILE  of  the 
Ganges,  see  Crocodilidae,  Sauria. 

NARROW-LEAVED  SEPISTAN,  Cordia 
angnslifolia,  Boxb. 

NARROW-LEAVED  TERMINALIA,  Ter- 
minalia  angustifolia,  Jcusq, 

NARROW-LEAVED  TURMERIC,  Curcu- 
ma uigustifoHa,  Boxb. 

NARSINGA,  or  Nursoo,  a  hindoo  deity.  See 
Salagrama. 

NARSINGHPUR,  a  district  of  Central 
India  between  22^  45'  and  23°  15'  of  north 
latitude,  and  78°  38'  and  79°  38'  of  east  longi- 
tude. It  consists  of  three  distinct  portions.  The 
laigest  of  these  lies  south  of  the  Narbada, 
and  on  the  north  has  the  Narbada,  on  the  east 
by  the  Sone,   and  on  the  west  by  the  Dudhi.  | 
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The  southern  boundary  is  an  irr^ular  east  and 
west  line  including  a  strip  of  the  Satpura 
table-land,  generally  narrow,  but  of  varying 
width.  The  trans-Narbada  portions  are  two 
isolated  tracts.  The  easternmost,  a  mere  in- 
significant patch  of  hill  and  ravine,  the  western- 
most is  a  smaU  but  fertile  valley,  enclosed  by 
the  Narbada  in  a  crescent-shaped  bund  of  the 
Vindhyan  range.  The  whole  area  of  the  dis- 
trict is  1,916  square  miles,  of  which  about  half 
is  cultivated.  The  extreme  length  from  east  to 
west  is  about  seventy-five  miles,  and  the  extreme 
breadth  about  forty  miles.  The  number  of 
villages  is  1,108,  giving  an  average  area  to 
each  village  of  nearly  a  square  mile  and  three 
quarters.  The  face  of  the  Satpura  range  over- 
looking the  valley  is  generally  regular,  probably 
nowhere  rises  more  than  500  feet  above  the 
the  low  land.  The  Vindhyan  range  of  flat- 
topped  cliffs  is  marked  by  great  uniformity 
of  outline,  averaging  from  three  hundred  to 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley, 
in  rare  cases  rising  to  eight  hundred.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  line  of  escarpment  bound- 
ing the  valley  on  the  south  marks  the  northern 
hmit  of  the  Talchir,  Damuda  and  Mahadeo 
series  of  rocks,  &c. 

On  both  sides  of  the  valley  the  high  ground 
is  often  occupied  by  basaltic  trappean  rocks. 
On  the  north  such  rocks  spread  into  wide 
patches  over  the  country  towards  Bhopal,  Sagar, 
and  Damoh,  in  which  direction  they  gradually 
die  out,  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  the  trap  is  found 
to  cover  considerable  areas  among  the  Grond- 
wana  hills,  and  it  becomes  gradually  more  and 
more  the  prevaihng  sur&ce  rock  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  so  far  as  known,  connects  itself  with 
the  great  trap  area  of  the  Deccan.  The  pre- 
valence of  regularly-bedded  fine-grained  grits, 
with  a  characteristic  red  colour,  is  the  most 
striking  lithologicaJ  feature  of  itie  Vindhyan 
group,  and  speaking  of  the  formation  generally, 
its  most  marked  characteristic  certainly  is  the 
persistency  of  this  lithological  aspect  over  great 
areas.  This  sameness  of  texture  is  strongly  in 
contrast  with  the  prevailing  character  of  all  tiie 
more  recent  sandstone  formations  to  the  south. 
Ripple-marking  may  be  considered  as  a  phenome- 
non characteristic  of  tiie  Vindhyan  series ;  almost 
totally  absent  in  all  tiie  othefr  groups  of  sand- 
stone of  Central  India,  it  is  ahnost  everywhere 
throughout  them  found  preserved  in  the  most 
extraordinary  perfection.  The  Narbada  is  fed 
almost  entirely  from  tiie  south,  as  the  water- 
shed of  the  Vindhyan  table-land  stands  but 
Httie  back  from  its  southern  face.  As  soon  as 
the  limits  of  the  ''  haweU,"  or  black  soil  tracts, 
are  passed,  the  characteristics  of  tiie  country 
change.  The  population  of  the  Narsinghpur 
district  is  336,000,  of  whom  rather  more  than 
one-third  are  non-agricultural   classes.     The 
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average  population  rate  b  about  175  to  vue 
square  mile.  The  mohammedans  number  little 
more  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Most  of 
the  Gond  race  who  dwell  in  the  valley  conform 
to  hindoo  rites  and  observances.  There  are  a 
few  Jain  merchants  and  mountain  Gonds.  The 
most  influential  landholding  classes  ox,e  the 
Brahman,  Rajput,  Raj-€rond,  Lodhi,  Kurmi, 
and  Kaonra.  The  Brahman  and  Rajput  za- 
mindars  are  scattered  all  over  the  district.  The 
Raj-6ond  and  Kaonra  are  to  be  found  princi- 
pally in  the  western  sub-division — ^Gradarwara ; 
the  Lodhi  in  the  eastern  and  central  subniivi- 
sions  and  the  Eurmi  in  Nandnghpur.  Besides 
genuine  Rajputs  and  the  Kaonra  there  are 
three  other  castes,  well  represented  among  the 
land-holding  body,  who  claim  Rajput  descent, 
viz:  Bundda,  Raghubansi,  and  Kirar.  The 
total  number  of  land-holding  classes  is  thirty- 
two,  and  the  total  number  of  castes  represented 
in  the  district  is  not  less  than  twice  that 
number.  The  people  of  the  valley  are  gene- 
rally well-grown.  Among  men  of  the  pea- 
sant class  the  favourite  colour  of  the  angarkha, 
or  long  coat,  is  yellow,  with  a  green  shade 
from  the  mhowa  dye.  The  sleeves  are  turned 
back  on  the  wrists,  and  the  waist-doth  is 
worn  on  or  below  the  hips,  with  a  white 
turban.  The  chie6  affect  the  Maratha 
turban  tied  so  much  on  one  side  as  almost  to 
cover  one  eye,  or  what  appears  to  be  a  Grond 
fashion — a  turban  composed  of  innumerable 
folds  of  cloth  twisted  like  a  rope.  Their  dress 
seldom  corresponds  with  their  pretensions,  and 
some  of  the  oldest  rajas  and  thakurs  might  be 
taken  for  poor  peasants.  Titles  of  honor  are  so 
common  as  to  have  lost  much  of  their  signific-' 
anoe.  Raja,  Thakur,  Rao,  Diwan  and  Chau- 
dhari  abound  in  every  part  of  the  district,  and  it 
is  so  much  the  custom  to  adopt  any  available 
distinction,  that  such  designations  as  Jamadar 
and  Mukhtar  are  pressed  into  the  service  as 
hereditary  honors.  There  is  certainly  neither 
the  closeness  of  ritual  observance,  nor  the  rigi- 
dity of  social  usage,  which  prevail  in  Hindu- 
stan. Among  brahmans,  the  Kanojia  still  keep 
up  their  intercourse  with  their  parent  country, 
and  adhere  to  their  traditionary  rights  and 
habits ;  but  the  Sanoria  who  take  a  high  rank 
in  Upper  India,  are  here  very  lax,  forming  con- 
nections with  women  of  otheF  classes,  and  neg- 
lecting the  niceties  of  hindoo  worship. 

The  foiur  known  periods  of  the  history  of  this  part 
of  the  valley  are  the  Gond  rule,  the  dominion 
of  the  Maratha  subas  of  Sajar,  the  rule  of  the 
Bhonsla  rajas  of  Nagpur,  and  British  adminis- 
tration. The  origin  of  the  Grond  rajas  of  Garha 
Mandla  is  lost  in  antiquity,  but  the  Gond  Raj- 
put family,  which  was  supplanted  by  the 
Marathas,  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  Jadhava 
Raya,  a  Rajput,  who  succeeded  his  &ther-in- 
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law,  the  Gond  raja  Nagdeo,  in  A.i^.  35t$.  Forty- 
eight  in  descent  from  him  was  raja  Sangram 
Sa,  who  is  stated  to  have  extended  his  domi- ' 
nions  over  fifty-two  districts,  only  three  or  four 
of  which  he  received  from  his  father.  The 
Narsinghpiur  district  came  under  the  Mandla 
rule  in  hiis  reign,  and  he  is  said  to  have  built 
the  fort  of  Ohauragarh.  The  prindpal  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  now  employed  are  the 
**  bakhar"  and  the  ordinary  plough.  The 
former  is  a  kind  of  scarifier,  having,  instead  of 
a  share,  a  broad  iron  blade  set  horizontally  and 
at  right-angles  to  its  body.  It  is  used  in  pre- 
paring the  land  for  the  rain  crops,  twice  if 
possible  before  the  setting  in  of  the  rains,  and 
twice  afterwards.  Iron  pits  lie  north  of  ^e 
Narbada,  near  the  Vindhyan  hills;  and  the 
excavations  for  coal  have  been  made  at  Moh- 
pani,  in  the  Satpura  hills  at  the  debouchure  of 
the  Ghitar-Rewa  rivei:. — Gazetteer  of  CewtrcU 
Provinces. 

NARTHEX  ASSAFiETIDA,  Syn.  of  Fe- 
rula assafsBtida. 

NARUL  KA-TEL,  Hind.,  of  Dera  Gha«i 
Khan,  a  compound  oil  used  as  a  drug  in  some 
eye  complaints. 

NARUMPANEL,  MALSiLL.  Uvaria  naram, 
WaU. 

NARUNGEE,  Pebs.,  also  Narunghi,  also 
Kounla,  Gus.,  Kum.  Citrus  aurantium; 
orange,  sweet  orange. 

NARU  NINDI,  Malbal.  Hemidesmus 
indicuH,  i2.  Brown. 

NARUVALLI,  Tam.  <5brdia  angustifbUa,  IL 

NARU  VALLUM,  ALujbal.  Crobon  tiglium. 

NARVALI  FIBRE,  Akolo-Tam.  See  Nar- 
wxdi, 

NARVALLI  MARAM,  Tam.  Species  of 
Cordia. 

NARVELL,  a  Ceylon  tree,  sometimes  called 
Jambu,  in  Tamil  and  Portuguese.  It  grows 
to  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  from 
ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  height.  It  is  used  for 
the  frames  of  native  vessels  and  boats,  but  ia 
not  considered  a  very  durable  wood.  After  it 
has  attained  its  full  growth  it  produces  a  berry 
which  the  natives  use  as  food.  This  seems 
a  species  of  Eugenia,  or  the  Dillenia  speciosa 
of  Thunberg. — Edye^  Ceylon. 

NARWALI  or  Narvali,  fibre  of  Cordia  angus- 
tifelia,  ropes  are  made  of  the  fibres. — M.  E. 

NARWULI,  Tam.  Cordia  angustifolia  and 
Cordia  obliqua. 

NARY  AN  A,  see  Inscriptions 

NARYEL,  HiKD.  A  cocoa  nut  shell,  a  kind 
of  hukka. 

NAS,  HiKB.  Hordeum  caeleste,  Thibetan 
barley. 

NAS,  HiWD.     Snuff. 

NASA-BHAGA,  Bsno.  Peristrophe  bicaly- 
culata. 
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NASAL,  As.  Family.  Nasal-Namah,  Hikb., 
Rns.     A  ^nealogioal  tree. 
NASAUS  LARVATUS. 

CAfaan  of  Borneo,  f  Bangkatan  of  Labuan. 

The  proboscis  monkey,  well  known  in  Labuan 
and  Borneo,  its  glossy  coat  is  richly  coloured. 
It  is  shy. 

NASHA— ?  Phyllanthns,  species. 

NASHDAK,  Rus.    Emery. 

NASHPATI,  Hum.    Pyrns  communis. 

NASHTA&,  Hind.,  Pkbs.,  Pshtu.  Cedrus 
deodtta,  deodar  or  Himalayan  cedar.  Nashtaror 
nakhtar,  Pshtu,  is  the  Pinus  longifolia,  long- 
leaved  pine,  any  pine,  gul  nashtar  Hind.,  is  the 
firylhrina  arborescens. 

NASHTAR,  Pkbs.    Lancet. 

NASIRI,  a  nomade  race  of  Affghans,  who 
occupy  the  Tohki  and  Hotuki  countries  in 
summer,  and  the  Daman,  or  skirts  of  the  Suli- 
man  range  in  winter.  In  their  migrations, 
tfaey  i^ipoint  a  Chahlwasti  or  Captain  of  Forty, 
and  a  Khan  oar  Director  General. 

NASIR-UD-DIN  ABDALLAH  bin  Umral, 
Baixairi.  Baizavi  was  the  literary  takhallus  of 
kaaiNasir-4id-din  Abdallah  bin  Omar,  Albeizayi, 
who  died  in  the  year  1299,  Hig.  699.  His  book 
IS  in  Persian,  entitled,  Nizam*ut-Tuarikh,  which 
signifies  the  Order  of  Chronological  Histories. 
He  was  a  kazi  or  judge.  He  has  treated  of 
most  of  the  Asian  monarchs,  and  particularly  of 
the  ancient  Moguls. — Ettiory  of  Qtnghiacwa^  p. 
413. 

NASJEERA  RATSJA,  Malbil.  '  Hoya 
pendula,  Wight  and  AmoU, 

NASKEIi,  Naril,  Nargel.  BxFa.,Hiin).  Cocos 


NASNIJAN6I,DuK.  Trianthemaobcordata, 


NASPAL,  rind  o(  the  pomegranate,  Punica 
granatuxn.  Besides  its  astringency  this  is 
itadf  used  alone  as  a  dye,  giving  a  somewhat 
iSeeble  yellow. — Pcwms  Hamdimk^  Vol,  i. 
p.  452. 

NASPATIfHnim.Pynis  communis,  pear  tree 

NASRIN,  Hnn>.  Rosa,  sp. 

NASSARA,  Nazarene,  a  term  used  by 
mahomedans  in  India,  when  intending  to 
apeak  abuaLvely  of  christians. 

NASS£RI,  r^ments  of  soldiers  raised  at  the 
aoggestioa  of  Sir  David  Ouchterlony  from  the 
Garkfaas  who  took  service  with  the  British,  after 
the  &st  Nepal  campcugn. 

NASSICK,  a  town  in  the  Bombay  Deikhan. 

NASSIGK  DIAMOND,  taken  in  the  Dekhan 
w,  onginany  valued  at  j£dO,000,  was  sold  to 
Lard  Westminster  for  ^7,000. 

NASSIR  JUNG,  second  son  of  Nizam-ul- 
Mulk,  an  whose  death,  in  1748,  he  assumed  the 
sobaUdp  of  die  Dekhan.  He  took  partwith 
Mshomed  Ali  and  the  British  against  Chandah 
8akib  and  the  French.     After  varied  fortunes 
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he  dwelt  at  Arcot  in  an  indolent  and  voluptu- 
ous manner,  in  1760,  however,  he  again  took  the 
field  against  the  French  but  was  killed  by  the 
Pathan  nabob  of  Cuddapah,  and  three  of  the 
conspirators  to  his  death  fell  in  one  day.  His 
death  gave  great  joy  to  Dupleix,  Chandah 
Sahib  and  Pondicherry. — OTrme. 

NASTI,  Sans.  Non-existence;  annihilation. 

NASTIKA,  S.  An  atheist,  also  one  who 
denies  the  authority  of  the  Vedas. 

NASTRO  DI  SETA,  It.  Ribbon. 

NASTURTIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Brassicacen.  The  water-cress.  N.  offici- 
nale, R,  Br,f  the  Sisjonbrium  nasturtiimi, 
Linn,f  the  Lutputiah  of  India,  is  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

NASTUS  ARUNDINAGEUS,  Zcy.  Bam- 
busa  arundinacea. 

NASTUS  STRICTUS,  Sm.  Syn.  of  Dendro- 
calamus  strictus,  Nee$. 
NASUA,  see  Viverridae. 
NASUK,  see  Nazuk,  Vishnu,  Viswakarma. 
NASURANGI,  Dra.  Trianthema  obcorda- 
tum,  Itoxh.y  also  Trianthema  monogynia. 
NASUT,  Hnn).  Ipomoea  turpethum. 
NAT,  BuKM.     Spirit.    The  Natare  supposed 
to  have  been  objects  of  Burmese  worship,  in  pre- 
buddhistic  times.     They  correspond  to  the  Deo 
of  the  hindoos,  whose  place  they  take  in  the 
Burman  buddhist  system. — Tule,  p.  17. 

NAT,  or  Nut,  in  Bengal,  a  wandering  tribe, 
who  are  dancers,  actors,  athlet«.  They  resemble 
the  gypsies  in  habits.  The  Nut  are  called  also 
Nut  Sirki  bash  (dwellers  under  mats) ;  those  in 
the  Dekhan  are  not  distinguishable  from  Dher. 
NATA,  Beno.,  also  Nata  Kanja,  Hini). 
Guilandina  bonduc,  Linn. 

NATA,  Mal.,  Tam.,  Tel.  A  country,  relating 
to  the  country,  used  to  form  many  compound 
words. —  Wils, 

NATA  KARANJA,  Bkno.  Guilandina  bon- 
duc, Linn.y  W.  and  A, 

NATA-KOTHIAR,  a  race  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula;  all  speak  Tamil  and  follow  brah- 
minism,  they  are  large  merchants,  and  all  of 
them  have  the  marked .  African  protruding 
lips  and  nose,  sharply  cut  at  the  forehead. 

NATAL,  a  district  in  Africa ;  also  one  in 
Sumatra. 

NAT  AM,  or  Nattam,  an  extensive  tract  of 
mountainous  country  beginning  about  10  miles 
N.  of  Madura,  through  which  a  pass  leads. 
NATARU,  Guz.  Second  marriage. 
NATATORES,  an  order  of  swimming  birds, 
viz; 

Obdxb  yiII«~Natatores. 
A.  IVibe,  Longipennes. 
Fam    Laridso. 

Suh-fam,  Larinsi,  2  gen.,  5  sp.,  viz.,  1  Catarracta 
4  Larus. 

Sulhfam.  Steminse.  Div,  I  Skitnmers,  1  gen.,  I 
^.,  V12 :   1  Rhynchops  alUcollis.  Div,  2  mar»h 
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Temgy  5  gen.,  10  ep.,  1  Sylochelidon  ;  1  Gelocheli- 
don,  2  Uydrochelidon ;  1  Thalasseus ;  1  Seexui ;  3 
Sterna ;  1  SiemuUa.  2>i«.  4  Oceanic  TertUf  2  gen., 
4  BD.,  2  Onychoprion  ;  2  Anous. 

Fam,  Procellarida ;  6  gen.,  12  sp.,  vii.  4  Diome- 
dea ;  4  Prooellaria  ;  1  Prion,  1  Pelicanoides ;  1 
Puffinus,  1  Thalassi  droma. 

B.  Tribe,  Totipalmati. 
Fam.    Pelicanidae,  5  gen.  12  sp.  viz.  2  Phaeton, 

2  Sula,  8  Peiecanua,  4  Graculue,  1  Plotus. 

C.  Tribe  Lunellirostres. 
JPom.  Anatidn:  Gooses. 
8tib-fam,    Pluenicopterinse,  1  gen.,  1  sp.,  viz.  1 

Pneenicopterus  roseus. 

Suh-fam,  Anserinae.  Div,  1  StoanSf  1  gen.,  2  sp.,  2 
Cygnus,  olor,  atrata.  Div.  2  Geese,  2  sen.,  4  sp.,  3 
Anser,  1  Bemicia.  Div.  3,  Packing  Ueeie,  2  D^- 
drocygna ;  2  Sarddiomis ;  1  Nettapus.  Div.  4,  Shel- 
drakes, 1  Casarea  rutila,  1  Tadoma  yulpanser. 

Sub-fam.  Anatinie,  1  gen.,  6  sub^n.,  10  sp.,  viz., 
1  Spatula^  3  Anas ;  1  Dafihi ;  1  Cnaulelasmus ;  1 
Mareca ;  3  Qaerquerdula. 

Sub-fam.  PnhgnliniB,  1  gen.,  1  sub-gen,.  5  sp., 
viz.,  4'Fuligula,  1  Branta. 

Sub-fam,  MerginjB,  1  gen.,  1  sp.,  viz.,  1  Mergus 
castor. 

Fam.  Podicipid8B|,  1  gen.,  2  sp.,  yiz.,  2  Podiceps 
eristatus,  Philippensis. 

The  Grallatorial  and  Natatorial  birds  begin 
to  arrive  in  Nepaul,  from  the  north,  towards 
the  close  of  August,  and  continue  arriving  till 
the  middle  of  September.  The  first  to  appear 
are  the  common  snipe,  and  jack  snipe,  and 
rhynchoea;  next,  the  scolopaceous  waders  (except 
the  wood-cock  ;)  next,  the  great  birds  of  the 
heron  and  stork,  and  crane  &umilies  ;  then,  the 
Natatores  ;  and  lastly,  the  wood-cocks,  which  do 
not  reach  Nepaul  till  November.  The  time  of  the 
re-Appearance  of  these  birds,  from  the  south  is 
the  banning  of  March ;  and  they  go  on  arriv- 
ing till  the  middle  of  May.  The  first  which  thus 
return  to  Nepaul  are  the  snipes ;  then  come 
the  teal  and  ducks  ;  then  the  large  Natatores ; 
and  lastly,  the  great  cranes  and  storks.  The 
Grallatores  which  visit  Nepaol  or  pass  over  it, 
are  much  more  numerous  than  the  Natatores  ; 
and  Mr.  Hodgson  was  of  opinion  that  ob- 
servation in  the  plains  of  India  would  satis- 
factorily prove  that  this  is  a  just  and  de- 
cisive indication  of  the  superior  prevalence  of 
wading  over  swimming  birds  in  tiiat  extensive 
region.  India,  as  he  supposes,  is  too  hot 
for  the  Natatores — a  great  majority  of 
which  seem  to  affect  arctic  regions,  or,  at  least, 
high  latitudes.  The  wild  swan  was  never  seen 
there  but  once,  in  lihe  mid  winter  of  1828, 
when  the  apparition  suggested  a  new  version  of 
the  well  known  hexameter, — 

'  Bara  avis  in  terns,  aXboque  simillinia  cygno.' 
Such  a  bird  is  never  seen,  he  supposes,  in  the  plains 
of  India  ?  None  of  the  Natatores  stay  in  Nepaul 
beyond  a  week  or  two,  in  autumn  (when  the  rice 
fields  tempt  them)  or  beyond  a  few  days,  in 
spring,  except  the  teal,  the  widgeon,  and  the 
coot,  which  remain  for  the  whole  season,  upon 
some  few  tanks  whose  sanctity  precludes  all 
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Matamy,  Maxaax. 

RaiikayTftjettipullu,  Sans. 
Kelwangu,  Tax. 

Ponasa,  Tfimidalu, 


NATH. 

molestation  of  them.  There  are  cormorants 
throughout  the  season  upon  the  larger  rivers 
within  the  mountains  ;  but  none  ever  halt  in 
the  valley,  beyond  a  day  or  two :  for  so  long, 
however,  both  they  and  pelicans  may  be  seen, 
occasionally,  on  die  banks  just  mentioned. 
The  Larus  and  Sterna  are  birds  which  usually 
affect  the  high  seas, — but  Mr.  Hodgson  had 
killed  both  the  red-legged  gull,  and  a  genuine 
pelagic  tern,  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  but  so 
had  he  fishing  eagles ;  and  in  truth  who  shall 
limit  the  wanderings  of  these  long-winged  birds 
of  the  etherial  expanse  ? 
NATCHENNY,  Saws. 

Munia,  Bemo. 

Ragj,  Dux. 

Natchenny,  ragi,Gnz.Hna>. 
Eleusine  coracana,  Gceri., 
Raxb.,  Lat. 

Eleusine  c6racana,  a  useful  grain,  is  grown 
throughout  British  India  and  is  eat^n  by 
the  labouring  classes.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  mustard  seed,  and  darkish  coloured.  It 
is  made  chiefly  into  cakes,  but  is  also  prepared 
in  several  other  ways ;  it  has  a  sweetish  taste. 

NATCHENNY  RAJIKA,  Sans.  Eleusine 
ooracana.     See  Graminaces. 

NAT-GYEE,  fiuBM.  A  tree  of  Mouhnein, 
wood  used  for  posts  and  knife  handles. — Cai. 
Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

NATH,  Sans.  Lord ;  hence  Jaganatha,  verna- 
cularly Jagannath  or  Juggemath,  Lord  of  ihe 
world,  a  name  especially  applied  to  Krishna  in 
the  form  in  which  he  is  worshipped  at  the 
temple  of  Jaganath  at  Puri  in  Orissa.  All  the 
land  within  20  miles  round  this  pagoda  is  con- 
sidered holy,  but  the  most  sacred  spot  is  an  area 
of  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square, 
which  contains  fifty  temples.  The  most  cxa- 
spicuous  of  these  b  a  Iqlly  tower  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  in  height,  and 
about  twenty-eight  feet  square  inside,  called 
the  Bur  Dewali,  in  which  the  idol  and  lus 
brother  and  sister,  Subhadra,  are  lodged.  Ad- 
j(»ning  are  two  pyramidical  buildings.  In  one, 
about  forty  feet  square,  the  idol  is  worshipped, 
and  in  the  other,  the  food  prepared  for  tJie 
pilgrims  is  distributed.  These  buildings  were 
erected  in  a.  d.  1198.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  statues,  many  of  which  are  in  highly 
indecent  postures.  The  grand  entrance  is  on 
the  eastern  side,  and  close  to  the  outer  wall 
stands  an  elegant  stone  column,  thirty-five  feet 
in  height,  the  shaft  of  which  is  formed  of  a 
single  block  of  basalt,  presenting  sixteen  sides. 
The  pedestal  is  richly  ornamented.  The  column 
is  surroimded  by  a  finely  sculptured  statue  of 
Hanuman,  the  monkey  diief  of  the  Ramayana. 
The  establishment  of  priests  and  others  belong- 
ing to  the  temple  has  been  stated  to  consist  of 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  fisunilies,  for  whona 
the  daily  provision  is  enormous.    The  holy 
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ia  presented  to  the  idol  three  times  a  day. 
mcaJs  lasts  ahoat  an  hour,  during  which 
le  the  dancing  girls,  the  Deva-dasi,  belong- 
to   the  temple  exhibit  their  professional 
in  an  adjoining  bidlding.    Twelve  festivals 
c^ebrated  during  the  year,  the  principle 
which,    is  the    l^tli   Jattra.    Jaganadi's 
Lf^BB  are  also  numerous  in  Bengal,  and  are, 
ivariafaly,  of  a  pyramidical  form.    During  the 
kterrys  of  woniiip  they  are  shut  up.    The 
of   this  god   in  Orissa,  is  a  rude  block 
iroody  and  has  a  frightful  visage  with  a  dis- 
mouth.    His  arms,  which,  as  he  was 
led  without  any,  have  been  given  to  him  by 
piiealB,  are  of  gold.  He  is  gorgeously  dress- 
as  are  also  the  other  two  idols  which  accom- 
ij  him.     In  a  compartment  in  the  temple 
Kama,  he  is  represented  in  company  with 
Rama  and  Snbhadra  wi&out  arms  or  legs. 
idols  are  doubtless  handed  down  from 
times. — Colics  Myth.    Hind,y 
52. 

NATHA,  Saits.,  or  Nadi,  corruptly  Nauth, 

Taut,  Nantum,  andNatan,  Tak.  A  lord,  a  mas- 

a  name  borne  by  some  classes  of  religious 

its.    See  Kaia  Priyanath. 

NA-THAT,  Burm.  In  Pegu,  a  forest  term 

that  have  died  from  natural  causes. 

te  term  aeems  to  be  applied  also  to  seasoned 

or  to  trees  that  have  been  girdled. 

fatfaat  teak  trees  ought  to  be  removed,  but 

these,  no  teak  tree  below  six  feet  in 

ought  to  be  felled. — MeCleUand's  Report, 

ro.  xzifiii,  p.  2  ;  Dr.  Braridis,  Selection  from 

Records  of  Govt,  of  India  Foreign^  Dq>t., 

28,  p.  24. 

NAT'HDWARA.  This  is  the  most  celebrate 

of  the  fanes  of  the  hindoo  Apollo.   Its  etymo- 

is  *  the  portal  (dwara)  of  the  god'  (Natli), 

the  same  import  as  his  more  ancient  shrine 

Dwarka  at  the  *  world's  end.'  Nat'hdwara  is 

rentj-two  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Oodipoor,  on  the 

_  it  bank  of  the  Bunas.     Although  the  prin- 

ipal  resort  of  the  followers  of  Vishnu,  it  has 

»thing  very  remarkable  in  its  structure  or 

Ltion.     It  owes  its  celebrity  entirely  to  the 

of  Krishna,  said  to  be  the  same  that  has 

worshipped  at  Mat'hura  ever  since  his 

ication  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred 

before  Christ.  As  containing  the  represen- 

e  of  the  mildest  of  the  gods  of  the  hindoos, 

at^hdwara  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  places 

pflgrimage,  though  it  must  want  that  attrao- 

to  the  classical  hindoo  which  the  caves  of 

the  shores  of  the  distant  Dwarica,  or  the 

iral  Vrij,  the  place  of  ^e  nativity  of  Krishna, 

to  his  imagination  ;  for   though  the 

gloves  of  Vindra,  in  which  Kaniya  diBported 

with  the  €ropi,  no  longer  resound  to  the  echoes 

«f  the  flute ;  though  Sie  waters  of  the  Yamuna 

daily  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  sacred 
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kine,  still  it  is  the  holy  land  of  the  pilgrim. 
It  was  in  the  reign  of  Aurungzeb,  that  the 
pastoral  divinity  was  exiled  from  Vrij,  that 
classical  soil,  which,  during  a  period  of  two 
thousand  one  hundred  years  had  been  the 
sanctuary  of  his  worshippers.  He  had  been 
compellcKi  to  occasional  flights  during  the  visi- 
tations of  Mahmood  and  the  first  dynasties  of 
Affghan  invaders ;  though  the  more  tolerant  of 
the  Mogul  kings  not  only  reinstated  him  but 
were  suspected  of  dividing  their  faith  be- 
tween Kaniya  and  Mahomed.  Akbar  was  an 
enthusiast  in  the  mystic  poetry  ot  Jydeva, 
which  paints  in  glowing  colours  the  loves  of 
Kaniya  and  Radha,  in  which  lovely  personifica- 
tion the  refined  hindoo  abjures  all  sensual  in- 
terpretations asserting  its  character  of  pure 
spiritual  love.  Jehangir,  by  birth  half  a  Raj- 
poot, was  equally  indulgent  to  the  worship  of 
Kaniya :  but  Shah  Jehan,  also  the  son  of  a 
Rajpoot  princess,  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of 
Siva,  in  which  he  was  initiated  by  Sid-rup  the 
Sanyasi.  Sectarian  animosity  is  more  virulent 
than  faiths  totally  dissimilar.  Here  we  see 
hindoo  depressing  hindoo :  the  followers  of 
Siva  oppressing  those  of  Kaniya ;  the  priests  of 
Jupiter  driving  the  pastoral  Apollo  from  the 
Parnassus  of  Vrij.  At  the  intercession,  how- 
ever, of  a  princess  of  Oodipoor,  he  was  replaced 
on  his  altar,  where  he  remained  till  Aurungzeb 
became  emperor  of  the  Moguls.  In  such  de- 
testation did  the  hindoos  hold  this  intolerant 
king,  that  in  like  manner  as  they  supposed  the 
beneficent  Akbar  to  be  the  devout  Mokund  in 
a  former  birth,  so  they  make  the  tyrant's  body 
enclose  the  soul  of  Kal-yamun,  the  foe  of 
Krishna,  ere  his  apotheosis,  from  whom  he  fled 
to  Dwarica,  and  thence  acquired  the  name  of 
RinchoF. — Tod^s  Bajasthan,  Vol,  i,  p».  521- 
522. 

NATETH—  ?  Timber,  a  log  of  wood,  a  beam. 

NATH'H  BAWA,  see  Jogi. 

NATHUR,  Guz.    Canes. 

NATICA  MELANOSTOMA,  see  MoUuscs, 
Neritidsd. 

NATIKI—  ?  Tetranthera,  «p. 

NATI-SCHAJViBU— ?  Eugenia  malabarica. 

NATIVE,  the  terms  Hindoo,  and  Native  of 
India,  are  the  ordinary  names  by  which  the  idol- 
worshipping  people  and  mahomedans  of  British 
India  are  at  present  known,  but  the  terms  are 
aU  of  very  recent  use.  The  hindoo  peoples  to 
whom  they  are  applied  are  only  now  lusing, 
under  the  firm  sway  of  the  British  rule,  and 
never  before  had,  nor  could  have  had,  one  com- 
mon designation.  Nadves  of  India  first  sat  on 
the  petty  jury  on  the  25th  July  1828. 

NATIVE  BLISTER-FLY,  Meloe  telini. 

NATIVE  CINNABAR,  see  Cinnabar. 

NATIVE  COMPANION,  see  Egret. 

NATRALOO,  Hiwn.     Sweet  Potato,  is  the 
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root  of  Batatas  edulia,  C?ioisy,  which  is  boiled, 
roasted,  and  eaten.  It  is  of  two  kinds  or 
colours,  white  and  red.  The  white  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  brought  from  some  foreign  land, 
and  under  this  supposition  it  is  called  Walaitee 
natraloo,  European  or  Foreign  natraloo,  and 
the  other  Nat  ka  Natraloo  or  country  Natra- 
loo. The  white  is  the  better,  the  correct 
spelling  for  the  Batatas  edulis  or  sweet  potato 
is  Natr-alu. 

NATRON,  Fr.,  6br.  SodsB  sesquicarbonas. 
Sodse  biboras,  Carbonate  of  soda.  Natron  is 
abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Ava,  where  it  is 
used  by  the  Burmese  instead  of  soap,  and  they 
call  it  "  earth  soap." — Mason. 

NATRON  LAICE  of  Lunar,  see  Lunar  Dyes, 
Alkaline  minerals. 

NATSJATAM-CIVA,  Cocculus  cordifolius. 

NATSO-KARAM,  Tam.    Soap. 

NATSU-PIA,  Bhot.  Gallus  fcrrugineus. 
Omel, 

N  ATTALA  (?)  The  name  of  a  class  of  slaves 
in  Kamata. 

NATTAMAKAN,  also  Nattamakkal  and 
Nattamar,  Tam.  A  sub-division  of  the  ValaJa 
tribe,  husbandmen,  farmers. 

NAT-TA-MIN,  Burm.  A  reddish  grey  wood 
of  British  Burmah,  loose  grained,  and  recom- 
mended for  cigar  boxes.  Breaking  weight  129 
lbs. ;  a  cubic  foot  weighs  33  lbs.  In  a  tiill- 
grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average  length  of 
the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  60  feet,  and 
average  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the 
ground  is  6  feet.  It  sells  at  4  annas  per  cubic 
foot.— 2>r.  Brandts,  Cal.  Cat.  Ex,  1862. 

NATTA  VADAM  COTTAY,  Tam.  The 
fruit  of  Terminalia  catappa. — Zmn.,  Raxb., 
W.  Sr  -4.,  Bheede. 

NATTES,  Fr,    Mats. 

N  ATTOO-BAD  AM,Tam.  Terminalia  catappa. 

NATTU,  Tel.  Ischoenum  pilosum,  iE.  W., 
Mad.  Jour.  Lit.  and  Se.,  ii,  139,  cum.  /c,  p. 
144,  Br.  475.  This  is  the  grass  that  infests 
the  r^ada  or  black  cotton-soil  to  the  great 
detriment  of  cultivation.  It  is  called  kunduru 
nattu  or  "  grievous-weed,"  Bm.  237,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  jaraka  nattu,  or  *' grass-weed" 
which  is  Cynodon  dactylon. 

NATTU  VADOM  MARAM,  Tam.  Termi- 
nalia catappa,  Linn.,  Baxb.,  W.  Sf  A.,  Bheede. 

NATUM  MUNGALA  VANLOO,  Tbl.  Bar- 
bers. 

NATUNAS  ISLANDS,  in  the  China  Seas, 
extend  from  the  coast  of  Borneo  a  great  way 
to  the  north-west  and  are  arranged  into  the 
north,  great  or  grand,  and  south  Natunas. 
The  north  Natunas  comprize  Pulo  Laut,  Pulo 
Stokpng.  The  great  or  grand  Natuna,  is 
caUed  by  the  Malays  Pulo  Boong  Ooran,  and 
extends  fh)m  lat.  3°  39'  to  4^  16'  N.  The 
interior  is  high  with  two  high  mountains,  Goo- 
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nong  Bedong  or  Quoin  Hill,  in  lat.  4P  9  N^,  and 
Goonong  Ranay  in  lat.  4°  N. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  see  Ajaib  ul  Mak- 
lukat,  much  of  which  is  fabulous.  Nature 
and  its  varied  scenery  and  objects,  its  birds 
or  trees  or  beasts  or  seas,  form  no  subject 
of  wonder  to  either  the  Indian  mahomedan  or 
hindoo. 

NATURE-WORSHIP,  or  Totemism,  is  a  cult 
in  which  natural  objects,  trees,  lakes,  stones,  ani- 
mals, &c.,  are  worshipped.  According  to  Bunsen, 
the  earliest  Bactrian  fiuth  was  a  pure  nature- 
worship  as  recorded  in  the  Vedas.    That  was 
superseded  by  an  ethical  fidth,  when  light  and 
darkness,  sunshine  and  storm,  became  repre- 
sented by  good  and  evil,  but  in  the  change, 
Zoroaster  denotes  the  spirits  of  evil  by  the 
term  Deva,  common  to  the  old  Aryan  divi- 
nities.   The  Bactrian  religion  continued  un- 
changed amongst    the  Aryan  emigrants  untO 
they  reached  the  Punjab.    In  the  west,  Zara- 
thustra  Spitama,  the  Zoroaster  of  Europe,  one 
of  the  mightiest  Intellects  and  greatest  men 
of  all   time,  appeared  in   the  reign  of  Vi^ 
taspa,   a  Bactrian    king,    towards    the    year 
3000  B.  G.     His  contemporaries  accounted  him 
as  a  blasphemer,  atheist,  firebrand,  worthy  of 
death,  and  he  was  regarded,  even  by  his  own 
adherents,   and  after  some  centuries,  as   the 
founder  of  magic,  a  sorcerer  and  deceiver ;  but 
Hippocrates,  Eudoxus,    Plato    and    Aristotle 
looked  on  him  as  a  great  spiritual  hero  and  the 
earliest  sage  of  a  primeval  epoch.    Zoroaster's 
views  are  expressed  in  a  hymn,  or  Gatha,  con- 
sisting of  eleven   3-line  strophes.    It   seems 
to  have  been  composed  on  some  great  public 
occasion,  and  offers  the  choice  of  following  a 
true  path  or  of  continuing  in  the  existing  super- 
stition, and  in  the  3rd  strophe,  announces  the 
presence  of  two  twin  spirits,  the  Good  and  the 
Base,  and  commands  them  to  choose  between 
them.    In  the  fifUi  strophe,  he  names  Ahuia 
Mazda,  the  AU  Holy  and  All  True ;  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  name  of  Ahriman,  later 
regarded  as  that  of   the   evil  principle,   but 
in  the  seventh  strophe  Armaiti  is  named  as 
the  mother  of  the  corporeal  world  who  comes 
with  Power,  and  with  Truth  and  with  Piety  to 
succour  this  life.    Later,  this  religion  d^ene- 
rated  into  magism :  from  this,  Persians  have 
derived  their  Shah-River :  Ashta,  or  Truth  is 
the  second,  which  has  become  the  Ardi  Beheaht 
of  the  Parsi:  and  the  third  is  Vohu  Mano, 
signifying  the  good  pious  mind  or  piety,  out  c£ 
which   has   grown   the   later  term   Bahman. 
Zoroaster's  doctrine  spread  from  Bactria  into 
Media.    But  in  the  year  b.  c.  2234,  Zoroaat^-^ 
a  king  of  Media,  conquered  Babylon  where  the 
true  magism  as  taught  by  the  disciples  of  Zoro- 
aster, soon  mingled  with  Chaldean  philosophy, 
and  under  the  despotisms  of  Xerxes  and  otlier 
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rulers,  so  early  sa  the  times  of  Artaxcrxes, . 
ritea  were  introduced  into  Persia,  glaringly 
contradictory  of  the  ethico-spiritual  nature  of 
ZonuBter's  religion,  which  has  now-a-<iay3 
degenerated  into  a  fire-worship  and  magical 
formula.  Zoroastriana  used  the  Zend  language 
which  is  newer  than  the  language  of  the  Vedas, 
but  older  than  Sanscrit.  The  Bactrian  lan- 
guage ia  Gonunonly  called  Zend :  the  Vedic 
language  is  stereotyped  Bactrian,  the  Zend  is 
the  continuation  of  this  old  Bactrian  tongue, 
with  two  phases  of  which  we  are  acquainted. 
One  of  them,  the  language  of  the  Zend  books, 
the  other  that  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
from  Cyrus  and  Darius  down  to  Artaxerxes  II. 
The  Saoiscrit  is  the  weakened  prose  tbrm  of  the 
old  Bactrian,  the  poetical  form  of  which  exists 
in.  the  hymns  of  the  Kig  Veda.  These  hymns 
were  transmitted,  orally.  Literature  proper  only 
commences  with  Sanscrit  after  it  became  a 
learned  language,*  and  it  became  the  sacred 
language  about  the  year  1000  b.  c.  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourdi  age.  Both  Vedic  and 
Sonacrit  were  at  first  living  languages,  spoken 
by  the  people.  Spirit-worship,  amongst  the 
Aryan  hindoos,  the  non- Aryans  and  the  Parsees 
or  Zoroastrians,  has  almost  displaced  the  Nature 
worship  of  the  Vedas. — LuJbhocJcy  Origin  of  Civil. 
p.  119;  Bunsen,  God  in  Hist.,  Vol,  i,pp.  270 
to  293;  TocTs  RajasOuin,  Vol  ii,  p.  217; 
BwnsetCs  Effypty  Vols,  iii  and  iv.  See  Afi*ghanis- 
tan,  Aryan,  Greeks  of  Asia,  Iran,  Koh,  Kabul, 
Inscriptions,  Semiramis,  Hindoo,  Kattywar,  Zo- 
roaster. 

NATU  VADOM  COTTAY,  Seeds  of  Ter- 
minalia  catappa. 

NAU,  HiiTD.  A  boat,  a  ship.  Nau-Khodah, 
ship  master,  corrupted  into  the  Anglo-hindi 
Nakodah.— TF. 

NAU,  Hum.     Saccharum,  sp. 

NAU,  Hind.,  Saks.  Nine ;  nau-naga,  nine- 
headed  snake ;  also  Nau,  Hind.  New. 

NAU-AIT,  in  the  south  of  India,  a  class  of 
mshomedans  engaged  in  civil  life,  who  came 
from  Persia  to  Guzerat.     They  are  fair  men. 

NAUCLEA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Cinchonacese,  lAndX.  The  following  spe- 
cies are  known  to  occur  in  the  East  Indies,  viz. : 

acida,  Hunt,  Peoang,  Java, 
cadamba,  Baxh,  Peninsula,  Bengal. 

Cf^teUta,  Watt, P 

cirrhifloray Malayans. 

eoadnata,  Roxb,  Ceylon, 
cordifolia,  Boxb,  British  India. 

elliptica Penang. 

gambiefr,  J&nt  Malayana. 
glabra,  Koxb,  Moluccaa. 
unoea,  Pair.  Penang. 
macrophyUa,  Roxb,  Amboyna. 
ovalifolia,  Roxb,  S^lhet,  Penang. 
paryif  olia>  Roxib.  mtiah  India. 

padidllata Moluccas, 

purpurea,  Roxb,  Goromandel. 
rotiuidif  olia,  Roxb,  Chittagong. 


scandens,  Sm.  N.  E.  India, 
sclerophylla,  Hnnt,  Penang. 
seesifiora,  Roxb.  Assam, 
sessifructus.  Roxb,  N.  E.  India, 
undulata,  JRorb,  Moluccas. 
NAUCLEA  ?  ? 


Babdat, 
Bhada, 


Hind. 


Behra, 
Hirida, 


Hind. 
Ma.hr. 


Under  these  names.  Captain  Sankey  notices 
a  nice,  clean  working,  Nagpore  wood,  of  a  yel- 
low colour  and  straight  grain,  which  has  appa- 
rently but  little  essential  oil.  It  is  very  scarce 
but,  when  obtainable,  is  used  by  the  natives 
for  all  purposes  ;  in  strength  it  ranks  next  to 
"  eyne,*  and,  therefore,  if  procurable  in  large 
quantities  and  of  a  proper  size,  would  be  a 
most  valuable  wood.  The  timber  procurable 
ranges  from  15  to  17  feet  in  length  and  is 
about  3  feet  in  girth.  Major  Pearson  considers 
that  this  is  the  Terminalia  bellerica;  the  timber 
in  colour  is  similar  to  the  Hurdo. — Capt, 
Sankey, 

NAUCLEA,  species. 
Hagin-kae,  Can.  |  Hagin  mara,  Can. 

A  tree  of  Canara  and  Sunda,  frequent  in 
the  upper  third  of  the  ghats  to  the  south. 
Wood  described  as  being  strong  and  serviceable 
for  houses  and  implements. — Dr.  Gibson, 

NAUCLEA,  Species.  Htein<-ga-lah,  Bxtric.  A 
wood  of  British  Burmah  of  a  light  chesnut 
colour,  recommended  for  furniture.  Breaking 
weight  208  lbs.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  43 
to  56.  In  a  full-grown  tree  on  good  soil  the 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch 
is  40  feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6 
feet  from  the  ground  is  6  feet.  It  sells  at  8 
annas  per  cubic  fi)ot. — Dr,  Brandts^  Col,  Cat, 
Ex,  1862. 

NAUCLEA,  species.  Hteinthay,  Bimv.  A 
wood  of  British  Burmah.  Breaking  weight 
170  lbs.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  35  lbs.  In  a  full- 
grown  tree  on  good  soil,  the  average  length 
of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  30  feet,  and 
average  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the 
ground  is  6  feet.  It  sells  at  8  annas  per  cubic 
foot,— 'Dr.  Brandts,  Cal.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

NAUCLEA  CADAMBA,  Roxb,,  Rheede. 

Kaddam,        Brno.,  Hind.    Kadapa  chettu,  Tkl. 

Maoo-ka-doon,  BuaK. 

Maoo  tha,  „ 

Kudda-vailoo,  Can. 

Halamba-gans,  Sinqu. 

Vella  cadamba.  Tax. 


it 

n 


Kadapa  chettu, 
Prenkhanamu, 
Kadimi  manu, 
Prenkanapu  chettu, 
Kodombo, 
Kudrakshakamba, 

This  is  a  noble  ornamental  tree  of  all  British 
India  and  British  Burmah,  it  has  orange-co- 
loured flowers,  collected  into  heads  the  size  of  a 
small  apple,  it  is  common  in  Ceylon,  up  to  an 
elevation  of  2,000  feet ;  it  is  ibund  in  Travancore 
and  in  the  Dekhan.  It  attains  a  height  of  70 
to  80  feet  with  a  girth  of  from  6  to  15  feet  and 
a  stem  of  32  feet  to  the  neaisst  branch.  It  is 
made  into  boats,  its  flowers  are  oflered  to  the 
hindoo  deities,  it  is  used  for  various  kinds  of 
furniture.     The  wood  is  of  a  deep-yellow  coloui' 
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but  loose  grained.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  37. 
It  selk,  in  Burmab,  at  8  annajs  per  cubic  foot, 
is  suitable  for  furniture,  and  is  used  for  building 
purposes.  According  to  hindoo  mythology,  this 
is  one  of  the  four  shady  trees  that  grow  on 
mount  Meru,  the  others  being  the  Eugqnia,  the 
Ficus  indica  and  Ficus  religiosa. — Thw»  En, 
PL  Zeyl,^  Captain  Macdonaldy  Dr,  ClegJiom, 
Col.  Cat.  Ex.  of  1862,  Captain  Puckle  in  Mad. 
Cat.  Ex.  1862,  Irvine's  Med.  Top. 

NAUCLEA  COADUNATA,  Roxb.  ;  DC. 
Bakmee-gass,  Singh. 

Common  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Ceylon. — 
Thw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.,  ii,  p.  137. 

NAUCLEA  CORDIFOLIA,  Roxb.,  W.  ^  A. 

Keli  kadam,  Beno. 

U'Nau,  BuKM. 

Hedde,  Can. 

Yotlay-ga, 

Hurdoo, 

Haldoo, 

Hedoo, 


Hind. 


Mahr. 


Adumbay,  Tag. 

Munia  cadamba,        Tam. 

Bandaru:  Daduga,      Trl. 

Bettaganapa :  Passupu- 
kadimi  „ 

Paspoo  karami,  Tib. 

Holondho,  Uria. 

This  large  tree  grows  in  the  hot  drier  parts 
of  Ceylon,  and  abundantly  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  peninsula  of  India ;  it  is  a  com- 
mon tree  in  the  coast  forests  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  but  never  found  inland, — it  is  get- 
ting scarce  in  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  it  is  com- 
mon in  the  N.  W.  ProNdnces.     It  is  said  to  be 
a  tree  of  Jubbulpore,  abundant,  and  its  wood 
much  in  request,  being  light  and  easily  worked. 
In  Behar  it  is  common  and  resembles  a  young 
sycamore.    Its  strength  is  not  great,  but  it  is 
lasting  if  ;iot  exposed  to  the  weather.     In  the 
Siwalik  hills  it  yields  a  poor  wood  used  for 
planks,  but  which  quickly  decay.     In  British 
Burmah  it  appears  as  a  large  tree  of  regular 
growth,  but  not  very  common.     Wood  yellow, 
rather  close-grained  :  used  to  make  combs^  may 
be  expected  to  prove  valuable  for  iurniture  ;  it 
decays   when  exposed  to  wet.     In  Granjam  and 
Gumsur,  it  attains  an  extreme  height  of  75  feet 
with  a  circumference  of  7  feet,  the  heijght  from 
the  ground  to  the  first  branch  being  36  feet : 
but,  in  British  Burmah,  in  a  fiill-grown  tree,  on 
good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the 
first  branch  is  80  feet,  and  average  girth   mea- 
sured at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  10  feet,  and, 
there,  a  cubic  foot  weighs  42  lbs.  and  sells  at  12 
annas.     The  wood  is  pretty,  yellow,  rather  close- 
grained,     soft,  and  easily  worked.     In  Coim- 
batore,  it  is  much  used  for  common  purposes 
and  sustains  a  weight  of  320  lbs.     In  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  it  is  most  extensively  used  for 
all  purposes  of  planking  in  in-door  work.     The 
timber  deteriorates  from  steeping,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  floated  to  its  destination.     In 
Gumsur  and  Ganjam,  on  account  of  its  size  and 
lightness,  it  is  used  for  boats,  which  are  made 
from  a  single  log  by  simply  scooping  out  the 
inside  and  afterwards  shapening  in  a  rough 
manner.    It  is  also  used  for  the  masts  of  native 
dhoneys,  and  bazar  measures,  and  is  cut  into 


planks  and  made  into  doors,  boxes,  &x:.  It  is 
best  suited  for  work  which  is  sheltered,  bedsteads, 
house  carpentry  furniture,  said  to  be  a  good 
wood  for  model  work,  it  polishes  well,  re- 
sembles box-wood,  and  is  good  for  turning; 
but  it  cracks  and  warpsr.  It  is  used  for 
making  slates  for  scholars  in  native  schools. 
Is  close-gi'ained,  very  durable,  much  employed 
in  building  and  joiner  work,  and  when  var- 
nished looks  very  pretty  being  much  affected  by 
alternations  of  dry  and  wet  weather,  could 
probably  be  qreosoted  with  advantage.  At  one 
time  there  were  great  forests  of  this  tree  in 
Kamaon,  but  these  have  been  thinned.  The 
tree  rises  with  a  clear  stem  of  30  to  40  feet, 
and  has  a  girth  of  6  to  12  feet.  When  grow- 
ing singly  it  throws  out  branches  close  to  the 
ground,  and  gives  support  to  itself  by  pro- 
jecting large  buttresses,  from  the  bole.  Timber 
when  freshly  cut  is  of  a  light  yellow,  turning 
to  a  nut-brown  on  seasoning. — Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart ^ 
p.  116;  Cal.  Cat.  Ex.,lSQ2  ;  Cleghom,  Pmijab 
Report,  Kullu  and  Kangra,  p.  82  ;  Thw.  ; 
Drs.  Wight,  Gibson,  Brandis,  Roxb.,  Uookery 
Him.  Journal,  Vol.  i,  p.  26 ;  Captain  Mac- 
donald,  Cal.  Cat.  Ex.  1862  ;  Madras  Exhibit. ; 
Mr.  Rohde,  MS.  ;  Mr.  Thompson. 
NAUCLEA  DIVERSIFOLIA,  WaU. 

Ringah?  Bingah  ?  .     BuRic.  |  Pungah  ?  Bubm. 

A  wood  of  British  Burmah,  of  a  light  yellow 
colour,  not  much  used  but  may  be  recommended 
for  furniture.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  45. 
In  a  full-grown  tree  on  good  soil,  the  average 
length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  60 
feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet  irom 
the  ground  is  7-^  feet.  It  sells  at  8  annas  per 
cubic  toot.— 2)r.  Brandis'  Cal.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

NAUCLEA  GAMBIR,  Syn.  of  Uncaxia 
gambir,  Roxb. 

NAUCLEA  PAKVIFOLIA,  Roxb.,  W.  ^  A. 


Cephalanthus    piluUfer, 
Lam. 

Kalam ;  Karam,  Pakjab. 

Kaim ;  Keixn, 

Helembe, 

Nir  kuddemliay, 

Bota  Kadimi,  „ 

Bottta  kadapa  chettu,    „ 

Buta  kadambe,  „ 

Biita  Karamee,  T^sl, 

Moondo-monde,  Uria  ? 


n 

SiXGH. 

Tam. 
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N.  parviflora,  Pers. 
N.  orientalis,  G<ertn, 

Kalham,  Beas,  Ravi. 

Htein,  Bxtrm. 

Hedoo  mara.  Can. 

Neer  codumbay,  „ 

Yetega,  „ 

Yetegal,  „ 

Kyen,  Hind. 

Phaldoo,  Kamaon. 

Kuddum,  Maiir. 

ThL<)  large  tree  is  found  in  the  western  and 
northern  provinces  of  Ceylon,  in  the  hot,  drier 
parts  of  the  island,  where  its  close-grained  hard 
timber  is  used  for  common  house-building  pur- 
poses. It  weighs  lbs.  42  to  the  cubic  foot  and 
is  calculated  to  last  40  years.  Dr.  Wight, 
writing  in  Coimbatore,  says,  it  has  a  strong 
line  grained  timber,  sustaining  400  lbs.,  and 
yielding  considerable  beajus,  dark-coloured,  but 
soon  rots  if  exposed  to  wet.  From  the  fine- 
ness of  its  grain  it  seema  well  fitted  for  cabinet 
purposes,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  worked.     On  the  western  coast  it  is 
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valued  for  yielding  flooring  planks,  packing 
boxes,  &c.  It  is  mentioned  by  Captain  Mac- 
donald  aa  a  tree  of  Ganjam  and  Gumsur, 
of  extreme  height  60  feet,  circumference  4^ 
feet  and  height  from  the  ground  to  the  inter- 
section of  the  first  branch,  22  feet.  The  wood 
is  used  there,  occasionally  for  beams,  planks, 
&C.,  but  is  not  in  much  request,  and  the  tree 
is  not  rery  plentiful.  In  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, it  is  rather  a  common  tree  in  the  coast 
ibrests ;  less  so  inland,  but  is  found  in  quan- 
tities in  the  dells  above  the  ghats ;  the  wood 
is  reddish  coloured,  close-grained,  and  rather 
valuable  for  gun-stocks,  in  the  making  of  which 
it  is  chiefly  used.  That  of  the  Sunda  and  Canara 
forests  is  valued  as  affording  the  best  plank  for 
flooring  of  houses  and  house  be^Uns.  It  is 
found  in  the  Nalla  mallai,  and  is  a  hard,  tough 
wood,  light  red  in  colour  and,  used  there,  for 
yokes,  posts  and  small  beams.  In  British  Bur- 
mah,  a  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  43,  and  it  is  used 
for  planking.  In  a  tiiU-grown  tree  on  good  soil 
the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first 
branch  is  30  feet,  and  average  girth  measured 
at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  6  feet.  This  tree 
grows  in  the  Philippines  ;  it  grows  to  a  con- 
siderable size,  and  in  some  numbers  in  the 
Siwalik  tract  up  to  the  Beas.  At  Sanpla,  west 
from  Delhi,  there  are  some  hundreds  of  trees 
up  to  10  feet  (one  about  13)  in  girth,  and  50 
or  60  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  given  as 
fodder,  and  might  be  suitable  for  sleepers  if 
impregnated  with  mineral  salt. — Mr,  Mendis, 
Dn.  fVight^  Gihsoriy  Stewart  Cleg,,  Raxh,  and 
Bramdis;  Captain  Macdonald;  Cal.  Cat.  Ex. 
1862;  Mr.  Latham ;  Thw. ;  PoweU. 
NAUCLEA  PEDUNCULARIS,  fVaU.  Cat. 

K.  triflora,  Moon*B  Cat,    \  N.  purpurse,  Hoxb.y  var, 

A  moderate-sized  tree  of  Ceylon  in  the  Saf- 
fragam  and  contiguous  districts,  up  to  an 
elevation  of  1,000  feet,  not  uncommon  in  the 
Central  Province. — Thw.  Eaum.  PI.  Zeyh^  Vol. 
ii,p.  137. 

NAUCLEA  TUBULOSA,  Thw.  A  smaU 
tree  of  Ceylon,  one  variety  very  abundant  in 
the  Kokoolcorle.  Another  variety  in  the 
hot,  drier  parts  of  the  island. — Thw.,  Enwn. 
PI.  Zeyh,  Vol.  ii,  p.  137. 

NAUCLEA  UNDULATA,  WaU. 

Ma-oo  lettan,  Bubm. 

A  soft  useless  wood  in  British  Bnrmah,  de- 
cays in  less  than  a  year.  Breaking  weight  80 
to  120  lbs.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  22  to  34  lbs. 
In  a  full-grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average 
length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  100 
feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground  is  15  feet.  It  sells  at  2  annas 
per  cubic  foot. — Dr.  Brandts,  Cat.  Cat.  Ex. 
of  1862. 

NAUGRATE8,  th^  Pikt-flsh  genus  of  fishes, 
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belonging  to  the  family  Scombridae,  which  may 
be  thus  shown : — 

Fam.  16. — Scombridae. 
First  Group. — Scombrina. 
Gen.  12  Soomber,  13  Thynnus,  6  Pelamys,  12 
Auzis,  9  Cybium,  1  Naucrates,  1  Elacae,  10  Eche- 
iieis,  1  Hypsiptera. 

Second  Groxtp. — Nomeina. 
Om.  1  Gasterocliisma,  2  Nomeus,  2  Cubicex)s,  1 
Neptomenus,  1  Platystethus,  1  Ditrema. 
Third  Group. — Cyttina. 
Gm.  6  Zeas,  2  Cyttus,  Oreosoma.    . 

Fourth  Group. — Stromateina. 
Gen.  9  Stromateus,  3  Centrolophus. 

Fifth  Group. — Coryphsenina. 
Gen.  6  Ck>r^'ph8Bna,  4  Brama,  1  Taractes,  4  Pterao- 
lis,  3  Schedopliilus,  1  Diana,  1  Ausonia,  1  Mene,  1 
Lainpris. 

The  Pilot-fish,  Naucrates  ductor,  usually  ac- 
companies tlie  shark :  its  ordinary  length  is 
from  4  to  8  inches. 

NAUGEI,  HiwD.     Jaaminum  officinale. 

NAUGKX)LOO.  Chicacole  is  the  principal 
civil  station  in  the  Ganjam  district.  It  is  in 
lat.  19°  18'  N.  long.  83°  58'  E.,  abo\it  567 
miles  from  Madras.  It  lies  four  miles  direct 
west  of  the  sea,  and  is  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Naugooloo,  It  is  the  station 
of  the  judge  and  the  sub-collector. 

NAUGULI,  SiND.  Eleusine  coracana,  Gart., 
Boxh. 

NAUJA,  Tam.,  Tel.  Soil  where  rice  can 
be  cultivated. 

NAUKRA  BAG,  Beno.    Hyaena. 

NAUNGOO,  Tam.  A  wood  of  Tinnevelly,  of 
a  red  colour,  specific  gravity  1*009.  Used  for 
building,  wheel-wrights'  work,  handspikes. — 
Colonel  Frith. 

NAUPATTI  (?)  Hun).  A  banker  of  the 
highest  caste,  a   mahajan. 

NAU-RATN,  Hdjd.  •  Nine  gems,'  an  orna- 
ment worn  in  the  arm,  which  indicates  the  only 
jewels  that  are  esteemed  as  precious,  they  are 
— diamond,  ruby,  emerald,  sapphire,  topaz, 
pearls,  coral,  turkis,  tansala.  The  others,  and 
also  the  inferior  gems,  agates,  blood^stone, 
&c.,  are  mostly  in  use  for  signet  rings,  in 
the  art  of  engraving  which  natives  of  India  are 
extremely  skilful. 

NAU  RATRI,  a  hindoo  festival  lasting  nine 
days,  three  of  them  in  honour  of  Saraswati 
and  six  for  Siva's  consort. 

NAUREI,  Tam.  Eugenia  caryophyllifolia, 
Roxb.,  W.  le. 

NAURIA,  Hind.  A  class  of  merchants 
trading  with  the  Panjab  from  the  south  coun- 
try, &c. 

NAURVEALY,  Tam.  A  Ceylon  tree  which 
grows  to  about  twenty  inches  in  <£ameter, 
and  fifteen  feet  in  height.  It  produces  a  small 
red  fruit  of  a  very  glutinous  nature,  much 
esteemed  by  the  natives  of  Malabar.  From 
the  bark  a  kind  of  cordage  is  made,  which  is 
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used  for  the  purposes  required  in  the  hills,  and 
in  the  conveyance  of  timber,  &c.  This  seems 
to  be  the  Narwali  or  Narvali  tree,  Cordia 
angustifolia ;  ropes  are  made  of  the  fibres. — 
Edye^  Ceylon ;  M,  E. 

NAUSHADAR, Hind.  Sal-ammoniac; chlo- 
ride of  ammonium. 

NAUSHADAR-KANI,  Hind.  An  artificial 
bi-flulphuret  of  arsenic. 

NAUTCH,  Hnrn.  A  dance,  a  Hindustani 
nautch-girl  does  not  dance  like  Taglioniand 
Cerito,  but  by  a  movement  of  women's  feet  to 
music.  The  dancing  of  nautch-girls  on  public 
occasions  is  always  decorous.  They  are  to 
a  European  dreary,  not  only  not  graceful  but 
monotonous,  wearisome. — Kay£i  Christianity 
in  India,  p.  309. 

NAUTILID^,  a  family  of  cephalopod- 
ous  molluscs  ;  according  to  Liamarck,  they 
constitute  the  sixth  family  of  his  Poly thalamous 
cephalopoda,  consisting  of  the  genera,  Dis- 
corbites,  Siderolites,  Polystomella,  Vorticialis, 
Niunmulites,  and  Nautilus.  To  these,  Mr.  6.  B. 
Sowerby,  jun.,  adds  Simplegas  and  Endosi- 
phonites.  In  the  system  of  M.  DeBlainvUle  it 
is  the  fifth  family  of  his  Polythalamacea,  and 
comprises  the  genera  Orbulites,  Nautilus,  Poly- 
stomella, and  Lenticulina.  The  genus  Nautilus 
is  the  type  of  this  family.  The  species  inhabit 
the  seas  of  warm  climates,  especially  those  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  their  islands,  Amboyna, 
Zanzibar,  and  New  Guinea ;  and  the  Pacific  and 
Australian  Oceans.  The  position  of  Nautili 
amongst  the  Cephalopod  may  be  thus  shown  : 

Class  I. — Cephalopoda  Cepbalopods. 

Ordisr  I. — IHbranchiata. 

Section  A.— Octopoda. 

Family  I.— Argonautidso. 

G£Nus.    Argonauta,  Argonaut  or  paper  sailor  ; 

recent,  4  ep.,  fossil  1  sp.,  Syn.  octhoe,  nautilus. 

Family  II,— Octopodidse. 

Qekeba.    Octopus,  rec.  46  sp.  Syn.  cistopus. 

Svh-genus,    fmmoctopus,  rec.  2  sp. 

Piimoctopus,  Finned  octopus,  rec.  1  sp.  P. 

cordiformis. 
Eledone,  rec.  2  species. 
Cirroteuthis,  rec.  1  species  C.  MuUeri. 
Philonezis,  rec.  6  species. 

Section  B.— Decapoda. 
Family  III. — ^Teuthidsd.  Calamaries,  or  Squids. 
Sub-family  A. — Myopsid^.   Eyes  covered  by  the 
skin. 
Grneba.  Loligo,  Calamaiy,  rec.  21  sp.    Syn. 
teuthis. 
Subgenus,  Teudopis,  fossil,  5  sp. 
Gonatus,  rec.  1  species ;  G.  anusna. 
Sepioteuthis,  rec.  13  sp. 
Beloteuthis,  fosedl,  6  sp. 
Geoteuthis,  fossil,  9  sp.  Syn.  belemnosepia. 
Leptoteuthi8,;fo8sil. 
Crancbia,  rec*  2  sp. 
Sepiola,  rec.  6  sp. 
Suh^eTms  Bossia,  rec.  6  sp. 
Sub-family  B.—Oigopsidse.    Eyes  naked. 
Loli^opsis,  rec.  o  sp. 
Cheuroteuthis,  rec  2  sp. 
Histioteuthis,  rec.  2  sp. 
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Onychoteuthis.  Uncinated  calamary,  rec.  6 
sp.  Syn.  andstroteuthis,  onychia. 

Enoploteuthis.  Armed  calamary,  lec  10  sp. 
Syn.  andstrochirus  and  abraua,  octopodo- 
teuthis. 

Ommastiepbes.   Sagittated   calamary,   rec. 

14  8pw 

Family  IV.— Belemnitidse. 
Genera.  Belemnites,  fossil,  100  sp. 

The  belemnites  have  been  divided  into  gproupe 
by  the  presence  and  position  of  farrows 
in  the  surface  of  the  guard. 
Section  I.— AccdIl 
Sub-Section  1.    Acuarii,  20  sp. 
2.    Clavati,  8  sp. 
Section  II.-^GastaroocBli. 
Sub-Section  1.    Canalicalati,  5  sp. 
2.    Hastati.  19  sp. 
Section  III.— >otoc<Bli,98p. 
Belenmitella,  fossil,  5  sp. 
Acanthoteuthis,  fossil.  Syn.  kehsno. 
Belemnoteuthis,  recent,  also  fossil. 
Conoteuthis,  fossil. 

Family  V.— Sepiadao. 
Geneba.  Sepia,  rec.  30  sp.,  fossil,  5  sp.  Syn.  belo- 
sepia. 
Spinilirostra,  fossil, 
fieloptera,  fossil,  2  sp. 
Belemnosis,  fossil. 

Family  VI.— Spirulidw. 
Genus.  Spirula,  rec  3  sp. 

Obdeb  II. — Tetrabranchiata. 
Family  I.— NautilidsB. 
Genfjeia.  Nautilus,  rec.  2  or  4  sp.  fossil,  100  sp. 
Subgenera.  Aturia,  fossil,  4  sp. 
?  Discites,  fossil. 
Tenmocbeilus,  fossil. 
Cryptoceras,  fossil. 
Lituitee,  fossil,  15  sp.  Syn.  hortoloa 

trocholites. 
Trochooeras,  fossil,  16  sp. 
Clymenia,  fossil,  43  sp. 
Family  II.— OrthoceratidsB. 
Geneba.  Orthoceras,  fossil,  125  sp.  Syn.  gonio- 
ceras,  cycloceras. 
Subgenera,  Cameroceras,  fossil,  27  sp. 
Actinoceras,  fossil,  6  sp. 
Ormoceras,  fossil,  3  sp. 
Huronia,  fossil,  3  sp. 
Endoceras,  fossil,  12  sp. 
Gonioceras. 
Gomphoceras,  fossil,  10  sp.  £fyn.  apiooeras, 

poterioceras. 
Oncoceras,  fossil,  3  sp. 
Phragmoceras,  fossil,  8  sp. 
Crytoceras,  fosbil,  36  sp.  Syn.  c^mpulites, 

aploceras. 
Gyrooeras,  fossil,  17  sp.  Syn.  nautilooeras. 
Ascoceras,  fossil,  7  sp. 

Family  III.— Ammonitid«. 
Geneba.  Goniatites,  fossil,  150  sp. 
Bactrites,  fossil,  ^  sp. 
Ceratites,  fossil,  25  sp. 
Ammonites,  fossil,  5o0  sp. 
Crioceras,  fossil,  9  ^.  Syn,  tropnum. 
Tozoceras,  fossil,  19  sp. 
Ancyloceras,  fossil,  38  sp. 
Scaphites,  fossil,  17  sp. 
Hehcocera& fosmLll  sp. 
Turrilites,  fossil,  27  sp. 
Hamites,  fossil,  58  sp. 
Ptychoceras,  fossil,  7  sp. 
Baculites,  fossil,  11  sp. 
The  Paper  nautilus  is  one  of  the  Aigfmauta. 
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The   Naatilus  Pompilius,  or  Pearly  nautilus, 
occurs  at  Amboyna. 

NAUTILUS,  a  genus  of  molluscs  of  the 
£uiiilj  Nautilidse, 

Light  as  a  flake  of  foam  upon  the  wind, 
Keel  upward,  horn  the  deep  emerged  a  shell. 
The  native  pilot  of  this  tittle  barque, 
Pats  out  a  tier  of  oars  on  either  side ; 
Spnadfl  to  the  wafting  breeze  a  two-fold  sail, 
And  mounted  up  and  glided  down  the  billow. 

Montgomery. 

NAVACHARUM,  Tam.  Sal  ammoniac, 
Iforiate  of  ammonia. 

NAVAGRAHA  ARATANAM,  see  Hindoo. 

NAVA-KHANDA,  or  Nine-divisions,  is  the 
title  of  an  account  of  India,  which  was  first  des- 
cribed by  the  astronomers  Parasara  and  Varaha- 
Mihira,  although  it  was  probably  older  than  their 
time,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
aathors  of  several  of  the  Puranas.  According 
to  this  arrangement,  Panchala  was  the  chief 
district  of  the  central  division,  Magadha  of  the 
tfist,  Kalinga  of  the  south-east,  Avanta  of  the 
ssuUi,  Anarta  of  the  south-west,  Sindhu-Sau- 
vira  ^  the  west,  Harahaura  of  the  north-west, 
Madra  of  the  north,  and  Kauninda  of  the  north- 
east. The  division  of  India  into  five  great  pro- 
vinces would  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
popular  one  during  the  early  centuries  of  the 
christian  era,  as  it  was  adopted  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrims,  and  firom  them  by  all  Chinese  writers. 
According  to  the  Vishnu  Purana,  the  centre 
was  occupied  by  the  Kuru  and  Panchala,  in 
the  east  was  Kamarupa,  or  Assam ;  in  the  south 
were  the  Pundua,  KaUnga  and  Magadha,  in 
the  west  were  the  Sura^tra,  Sura,  Abhira, 
Arbuda,  Karuaha,  Malava,  Sauvira  and  Saind- 
hava,  and  in  the  north  the  Huna,  Salwa,  Sar- 
kala,  Bama»  Ambashta  and  Parasika. — Cunr- 
nmffham^  Jndeni  €f€og.  cf  India,  pp,  5,  7. 

NAVAKIRE,  near  Pootoor,  21  miles  from 
izSasLf  in  Ceylon,  is  a  remarkable  well  which 
rises  and  &Us  once  every  twelve  hours  and 
retains  the  same  quantity  of  water  however 
drawn.     It  is  aUuded  to  in  Sinbad's  travels. 

NAVA  MALIKA,  Tel.  Jasminum  sambac, 
var.  fi,  duplex. 

NAVANAGGAR,  see  Kattyawar. 

NAVANAY,  Qks.  Setaria  italica,  Itahan 
miUet;  it  is  grown  in  very  few  places  in  Mysore, 
and  serves  as  food  for  poor  people. — M,  E. 
Cat. 

NAVANDGARH,  or  Naondgarh,  is  a  ruined 
fert  fimn  250  to  300  feet  square  at  top  and  80 
feet  in  height.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  large 
village  of  Lauriya,  15  miles  to  the  N.  N.  W.  of 
Bettiah,  and  10  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  Gandak  river.  The  ancient  remains  con- 
sist of  a  handsome  stone-pillar,  surmounted  by 
a  ban  and  inscribed  withAsoka's  edicts,  and 
of  three  rows  of  earthen  barrows  or  conical 
Boimda  of  earth,  of  which  two  rows  lie  from 
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north  to  south,  and  the  third  from  east  to  west. 
The  stupas  usually  met  with  are  built  either 
of    stone    or    of    brick;    but    the    earliest 
stupas  were  mere  mounds  of  earth,  of  which 
these  are  the  mofit  remarkable  specimens  that 
General  Cunningham  had  seen.     He  believes 
that  they  are  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the 
early  kings  of  the  country  prior  to  the  rise  of 
buddhism,  and  that  their  date  may  be  assumed  ^ 
as  ranging  from  600  to  1500  b.c.     Every  one 
of  these   barrows  is  called  simply  bhisa,   or 
"  mound,"  but  the  whole  are  said  to  have  been 
the  kotd  or  fortified  dwellings  of  the  ministers 
and  nobles  of  raja  Uttanpat,  while  the  fort  of 
Navandgarh  was  the  king's  own  residence.  The 
word  stupa  meant  originally  cmly  a  "  mound  of 
earth,"  and  this  is  the  meaning  given  to  it  by 
Colebrooke,  in  his  translation  of  the  '  Amara 
Kosha/    The  author  of  the  Ceylonese  *  Attha- 
katha'  explains  that  they  are  yakhatthanani, 
or  edifices  belonging  to  Yakha,  or  demon-wor- 
ship.   The  Yakha  in   Sanskrit,  Yaksha  and 
Jaksha    were  the  attendants  of  Kuvera,  the 
God  of 'Riches,  and  the  guardians  of  his  trea- 
sures, and  their  chief  residence  was   called 
A  lakapura.     Somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Gandak  there  was  a  city  named  Ala- 
kappo,  inhabited  by  a  people  named  Balaya  or 
Buluka  who   obtsdned  a  share  of  Buddha's 
relics. — CunningJiam,  Ancient  Oeog,  of  Iiidia, 
pp,  448,  450. 

NAVARA  CHETTU,  also  Navili  chettu, 
Tel.  Ulmus  integrifolia,  22.  ii,  68  ;  Cor,  78. 
Holopetala  integrifolia,  Planch/yii,  W,  Ic.  1968. 
Roxb.  calls  it  Nali,  it  is  also  pronounced  Nemali 
or  Namali  by  the  mountaineers. 

NAVARATRICAM,  Tam.  See  Kali,  Nava- 
ratri,  Nau-ratri. 

NAY  ARIA,  Mal.  Setaria  italica,  Italian 
millet. 

NAVASARAM,  Tel.  Hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia. 

N AVELLU  M ARAM,  Tam.  A  Malabar  tree 
which  signifies  "  tongue-wood."  It  grows  to 
about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty 
feet  high  :  it  is  considered  a  strong  and  durable 
wood,  and  more  particularly  so  under  water. 
The  native  carpenters  prefer  it  for  the  frames 
of  small  vessels  in  consequence  of  its  strength 
and  durability. — Edye,  Forests  of  Malabar  and 
Canara, 

NAVICELLA,  a  genus  of  Molluscs;  see 
Mollusca,  Neritidae. 

NAVILE— ?  Oil  seeds  of  Bassia  latifolia. 

NAVILI,  Tbl.     Ulmus  integrifolia,  Baxh, 

NAVILI  JUTTU,  or  Mayura  sikhi,  Tbl. 
Actinopteris  radiata,  lit.  "  Peacock's  crest." 

NAVIS,  Pbbs.  Writing,  Khush-navis,  a  good 
penman,  W, 

NAVURU,  or  Nagaru,  Tbl.  Premna  tomen- 
tosa,  Willd,,  R.  iii,  76,  W.  Ic.  1468. 
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NAVY,  during  the  rule  of  the  English 
East  India  Company,  the  first  application 
of  ships  in  war  was  to  suppress  pii'acy  along 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  fteet  was  named 
the  Bombay  marine,  but  ftbout  1S33  was 
'    >  the  Indiui  Navy.     In  1850,  the 
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NAWA,  AxB.  Arenga  sacdiarifera,  LabUl. 
The  Gomnti  palm  tree. 

NAWAB,  Ab.  plural  of  naib,  a  soTereign, 
a  viceroy,  corrnptly  Nabob,  also  the  highest 
title  under  a  mahomedtin  sovereign  in  India. 
The  mahomedan  titular  distinctions  are  Baha^ 
dur,  Khan,  Dowla,  Umra,  Jah,  Nawab. 
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NAYAKU  PONNA. 

NAWAB  GANJ.  the  battle  of  Nawabganj, 
in  Oudh,  occurred  on  the  14th  June  1858. 

NAWAB  NADDI,  a  small  river  in  the 
Bareilly  district. 

NAWAIT,  Hind.,  lU.  new  comers,  a  body  of 
mohamedans  of  a  fair  xanthous  colour.  They 
seem  to  be  Persians,  but  the  moliamedans  of 
southern  India  describe  them  as  descendants  from 
some  citizens  of  Medina  who  attempted  to  carry 
off  the  corpse  of  Mohammed,  and  were  therelbVc 
exiled  and  driven  from  city  to  city. — Qaiu>on-i- 
Islam,     See  Nau-ait,  Mahomedan. 

N,4WAE,  HuTD.,  of  Spiti,  muatard  seed. 

NAWEL,  Hind.,  Syzygium  jambolftomn. 

NAWEL  BUSI  ERAGU,  TvL.  Vitei  arbo- 
rea,  Rox-b.,  liheede. 

N  A  WEL  MARAM,  Ta».  Calyptranthescaryo- 
phyllifolia,  Eugenia  caryophyllifclia,  the  Syzy- 
gium  jambolanura,  WiUd,  Sviarlz,  Roxb.,  W.Ie. 
Nawel  PuUum,  Tui,  Fruit  of  Caiyptranthes 
caryophyllifolia.  Nawel  Wood,  Amolo-Tax. 
Wood  of  Eugenia  caryophyllifolia,  Caiyptran- 
thes caryophyllifolia. 

NAWLEE  EKAGQ,  Tat.  Vitex  arborea, 
Roxh.,  Bhetde. 

NAWLEE,  Tel.  Uhnus  integrifolia  SoaA. 

NAW-MARAM,  or  Nagoo  maram,  Ptero- 
carpus,  species,  a  very  strong  and  durable  wood, 
common  on  the  lower  elevations  of  the  Nailgher- 
ries  :  an  ordinary  sized  tree. — Melvor,  M.  E. 

NAWaOZ,Pi»s.  New  year's  day.  Jemahid'e 
institution  of  that  festival  is  placed  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  at  eight  hTindred,  and  by  BaiUyand 
D'Hancarville  at  three  thousand  two  hundred 
years  before  the  christian  era.  If  one  was  too 
sparing  of  centuries  in  his  calculation,  the 
others  appear  extravagantly  profuse  In  theirs. 
— Joaeg's  Shmi  Hitt.  of  Persia ;  Outdey't 
Travels,  Vol.  i,  p.  225.     See  Nau-riz. 

NAXOS  EMERY,  is  regarded  as  granular  or 
amorplious  corundum  coloured  with  iron,  and 
is  not  known  to  occur  in  India,  where  corun- 
dum is  used  by  the  people  in  its  place.  It  is 
principally  imparted  into  Britain  irom  the 
island  of  Naxos  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
and  was  found  by  Mr.  Smithson  Tennant  to 
consist  of  Alumina  86,  Silica  3,  Oxide  of  Iron  4, 
total  93. 

NAYADI,  corruptly  N^ade,  Mai..  An  oat- 
caste  tribe,  found  only  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Cochin.  They  are  the  most  degraded  of  all  tho 
low  tribes. 

NAYAKA,  this  is  an  honorific  appellation, 
used  amongst  most  of  the  races  in  the  south 
of  India,  under  the  pronunciations  Naik,  Nai- 
kan,  and  in  the  plural  Naidu.  It  is  also  in 
use  in  the  native  army  of  British  India  as  tho 
designation  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  equi- 
valent to  a  corporal. 

NAYARAH,  gee  Polyandry. 

NAYAKU  PONNA.  or  Muyyaku  ponna. 
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NAZARITE. 

Tel.    Paeudarthria  viscida,   W.  and  A,,   pro- 
bably an  erroneous  form  of  Muyyaku,  q.  v. 

NAYA  KUEOONDU,   Singh.    Cinnamon. 

NAYALU,   HiKD.  In  Spiti,  an  astringent 
rood  or  twigs  used  in  dyeing. 

NAY  AN  A  PAL  A,  see  Inscriptions. 

NAYAV AYLIE—  ?  Polanisia  icosandra, 

NAY-KYAT-HGYING,  Burm.   EcUpse  of 
the  sun. 

NAY  NAMPA,  also  Pynaru,  Can.  Mesua 
ferrea. 

NAYLA-TUNGADU,  also  Nila  Ponna,  Tel. 
Senna. 

NA-YOO-GA,  BuBJC.  A  Tenasserim  wood, 
of  maximum  girth  3  cubits,  and  maximum 
length  22  feet.  Scarce,  but  found  all  over  the 
Tenasserim  provinces.  When  seasoned  it  floats 
in  water.  It  is  a  durable,  tolerably  good  wood 
with  a  curled  grain  ;  used  by  Burmese  for  oars, 
much  like  English  oak  in  appearance,  but 
deficient  in  tenacity.  It  is  scarce,  and  equally 
good  woods  are  abundant. — Captain  Dance, 

NAYOOTA,  or  Mxmja,  i.  «.,  presents  car- 
cried  in  state,  a  mahomedan  ceremony. 

NAYOR,  Bbkg.     Cicca  indica,    W.  and  A, 

NAYPALAM  VITTILU  NUNAY,  Tbl.  Cro- 
ton  oil. 

NAYPALUM  VITTILU,  Tel.  Croton  seed. 

NAZAR,  Ah.,  Hind.,  Pees,  A  present,  a 
fine  or  fee  paid  to  the  state. 

NAZAEETH,  or  Nassara,  as  it  is  now 
called,  a  small  town  six  miles  west  from  Mount 
Tabor.  It  is  situated  at  the  western  slope  of  a 
delightful  valley,  encompassed  by  rocky  moun- 
tains of  no  great  height,  but  meeting  together, 
aa  it  were,  to  guard  it  from  intrusion.  Within 
this  aecluded  enclosure,  all  smiling  and  verdant, 
Christ  was  conceived.  Here  he  returned  at  an 
early  age,  and  passed  the  days  of  liis  youth. 
So  certain  are  these  facts  in  a  historical  point 
of  view,  that  to  this  day  throughout  the .  east, 
those  who  believe  in  the  divinity  of  his  mission 
are  called  by  way  of  derision  Nazerani,  or 
Naasra,  meaning  followers  of  the  man  of 
Nazarelii. — Rdbin$ovLS  Travels  in  Palestine  and 
Syria^  Vol.  i,  p^  209 ;  De  Syria  ;  Morier's  Se- 
emed Journey,  p,  109. 

NAZARITE,  Numbers,  vi.  18,  *  the  Naza- 
lite  shall  shave  the  head.'  Thehindoos  after 
a  vow,  cease  to  cut  their  hair  during  the  term 
of  the  vow ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they 
ihave  it  oS,  at  the  place  where  the  vow  was 
made.  It  is  a  very  ancient  form  of  votive 
dSaiag.  Acts,  xviii,  18.  Cenchrea  vr.OA  a 
pQft  on  the  east  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
oppc^te  to  the  Lecheum,  another  port  on  the 
vest.  Here  a  christian  church  was  planted 
bj  Paul ;  for  we  find  him  commending  Phoebe 
to  the  r^arda  of  the  Koman  believers,  as  a 
servant  of  the  church  which  is  at  Cenchrea. 
(Eoob,  xxi,  1')    By  this  pious  female  he  sent 


NAZARITJE. 

from   Corinth   his  epistle  to  the  Romans.     It 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute,  whether 
it  was  Paul  who  shaved  his  head,  or  Aquila. 
Chrysostom,  Isidore  of  Seville,  Grotius,  Ham- 
mond,   Zegerus,   Erasmus,   Baronius,   Pearce, 
and  Wesley,  refer  the  vow  to  Aquila ;  while 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Bede,  Calmet,  Doddand 
KosenmuUer,  attribute  it  to  Paul.     The  latter 
opinion  is  the   more  proljable.     The  .^thiopic 
and  the  Latin  versions   refer  the  vow  to  both, 
reading  they  shaved,  instead  of  having  shaved, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding. 
It  is    probable     that    Paul  had     become  a 
Nazargeus    votivus,    and,    consequently,    had 
bound  himself  to  observe  the  law  of  the  Naza- 
rites  for  a  certain  time.    The  Nazarsei  votivi 
(Num.,  vi,)  were  required  to  abstain  from  wine, 
grapes,  and  all  inebriating  liquors,  during  the 
time  of  their  separation.     They  were  also  to 
let  their  hair   grow  without  cutting,  till  the 
days  of  their  vow  were  lulfilled ;  then  it  was 
to  be  shaved  off,  and  the  appointed  sacrifice  to 
be  offered  in  the  temple.     From  this  practice  of 
the  Je\vish  Nazarites,  the  heathens  probably 
derived    their    custom    of  consecrating   their 
hair,  in  times  of  danger,   &c.,  to  their  divi- 
nities, which  Lucian  represents  as  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  with  which  he  himself  had 
complied.      The    emperor   Nero    is   said,  by 
Suetonius,  to  have  cut  off  his  first  beard,  and 
to   have    devoted   it    to   Jupiter   Capitolinus, 
placing  it  in  a  golden  box,  set  with  jewels. 
Nazaritisra  was  partly  a  religious  institution, 
and    partly     civil   and  prudential.     Its   laws 
were  promotive  of  the  strictest  sanctity,  and 
calculated  to  preserve  the  health,  sobriety,  and 
temperance   of  the   community.     Hence,   we 
read,  "  her  Nazarites  were  purer  than  snow, 
they  were  whiter  than  milk."     (Lam.  iv,   7.) 
Samson,  Samuel,  John  the  Baptist,  and,  ac- 
cording to   tlie   rabbins,    Absolom  were  Na- 
zarites, and  Joseph  is  said  to  have  been  nazir 
echaiv,  which  we  translate,  "separated  from 
his  brethren,"  but  which  the  Vulgate  renders 
**  Nazaraji  inter  fratres  sues."   Persons  recover- 
ing from  sickness,  or  preserved  from  danger, 
frequently  took  upon   them  the  vow  ;  and  it  is 
probable,   tliat    Paul    had    experienced  some 
deliverance  on  this  occasion,  which  the  histo- 
rian has  not  narrated.     At  the  present  time  in 
Persia,  if  a  child  be  sick,  the  mother  frequent- 
ly makes  a  vow,  that  the  razor  shall  not  come 
upon  his  head  for  a  certain  time,  and  some- 
times for  life,  as  in  Sam,  i,  11.     When  the 
time  that  is  limited  expires,  the  child's  head  is 
shaved,  money  is  collected  from  the  relatives, 
and  sent  as   nazr  or  offerings  to  the   mosque, 
and  consecrated.      Homer  spea^  of  parents 
dedicating  to.  some  deity,  the  hair  of  their  child- 
ren which  was  cut  off  when    they  came  to 
manhood,  and  consecrated  to  the  gods.  Achilles 
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NBUBAY. 

cut  off  his  golden  locks  at  the  funeral  of  Par 
troclufl,  and  threw  them  into  the  river,  his 
father  having  dedicated  them  to  the  river-god 
Sperchiiis.  In  the  South  of  India,  at  the  sacred 
hill  of  Tripaty,  thousands  of  both  sexes  annually 
cut  off  their  hair,  and  leave  it  as  a  votive 
o^ering. — Milner's  Seven  Churches  of  Asia, 
j3»p.  110-111 ;  Iliady  Vol,  xxiii,  p,  149,  4"^.; 
JSncsid,  Vol.  i,  p.  698. 

NAZIM,  Ar.,  Hdtd.  a  supervising  ser\'ant, 
a  mahomedan  official  name  for  a  eunuch. 
Jeipoor  and  Boondi  are  the  only  two  of  the  Raj- 
poot principalities  who,  adopting  the  mahome- 
dan custom,  have  contaminated  the  palaces  of 
their  queens  with  the  presence  of  thesecrea- 
tures. —  W.x  Tod's  Rajauthan,  Vol,  ii,  p.  382. 

NAZIR  JUNG  succeeded  Nizam-ul-mulk  in 
the  Dekhan  and  gave  to  Mahomed  Ali  the 
title  of  Nabob  of  the  Camatic. 

NAZM,  Ar.,  Hind.,  Pebs.  Order,  arrange- 
ment :  poetry,  as  distinguished  from  Nasr, 
prose. —  Wlls, 

NAZR,  an  offering  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior,  a  present,  a  sight,  a  look  :  it  is  the 
present  sent  before  as  in  the  time  of  (Gen., 
xxxii,  18)  Jacob  and  Esau,  when  the  servants 
said  it  is  a  present  sent  unto  my  Lord  Esau. 
I.  Samuel,  ix,  7.  Then  said  Saul  to  his  servant, 
"  But  behold,  if  we  go,  what  shall  we  bring  the 
man  ?  for  the  bread  is  spent  in  our  vessels,  and 
there  is  not  a  present  to  bring  to  the  man  of 
God  :  what  have  we  ?"  It  is  very  common  in 
British  India  for  a  person,  who  is  desirous  of 
asking  a  favour  from  a  superior,  to  take  a 
present  of  fruits,  or  sweetmeats  in  his  hand. 
If  not  accepted,  the  feelings  of  the  offerer 
are  greatly  wounded.  The  making  of  presents 
to  appease  a  superior  is  also  very  common. 
There  are  periodical  occasions  in  Persia, 
at  which  all  who  are  admitted  to  stand  in 
the  presence  of  its  monarch  are  expected 
to  appear  before  him  with  a  present.  Of 
these,  the  chief  is  the  No-Roz,  or  new  year, 
which  occurs  about  the  end  of  March  or  be- 
ginning of  April.  Plural  Nazrana,  taxes  or 
presents. — Fraser^s  Journey  into  Khorasan,  p, 
214. 

NAZUC,  Hind.     Zizyphus  jujuba. 

NAZUL,  Hind.  Property  belonging  to  Grov- 
emment  usually  in  charge  of  District  Local 
Fund  Committees,  the  property  is  chiefly 
houses,  gardens,  or  plots  of  land  in  cities.  In 
the  Panjab  the  various  nazul  gardens,  (i.  e.. 
Government  property)  are  generally  planted 
with  mangoes,  as  weU  as  other  trees ;  and  the 
right  to  sell  the  fruit  is  sold  on  contract  by 
auction  at  the  beginning  of  the  season ;  the  pro- 
perty of  a  large  garden  like  that  of  ShaU- 
mar,  at  Lahore,  is  something  very  considerable. 
—PoweU,  p.  279. 

NBUBAY,  Bu&sc.     A  Burmese  wood,  one  of 
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the  Anacardiaceas,  has  a  dense  wood,  but  brittle. 
— Major  BeMon, 

NDALO —  ?    Colocasia  macrorrhiza.' 

NE,  Hind.     Hordeum  hexastichum. 

NE  AGAM,  Egtpt.  Achyranthes  aspera,  Linn . 

NEAMAH,  also  Tir-ud-jammel,  Arab.  The 
ostrich.  See  Struthionidae. 

NEARA —  ?  Cocoa-nut  palm. 

NEARCHUS,  the  general  whom  Alexander 
the  Great  commissioned  to  survey  the  Southern 
Asiatic  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to 
that  of  the  Tigris.  He  sailed  along  the  coast. — 
ImL  in  15th  Cent.  See  Inscriptions,  Kishni 
Island. 

NEATS  FOOT  OIL,  used  as  a  softener  of 
leather,  &c.,  &c.  See  Oil. 

NEBBE,  Ar.     A  prophet. 

NEBEDE,  Singh.  A  Ceylon  wood,  used 
for  common  house-building  purposes.  The  tree 
grows  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of 
the  island.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  51  lbs.,  and  it 
is  esteemed  to  last  20  years. — Mr.  Mendis. 

NEBKH,  Ar.  Rhamnus  nabeca. 

NEBONG,  a  Penang  wood  of  a  dark  colour. 
It  is  from  a  tall  and  thin,  but  straight  tree ; 
used  for  railings.  See  Nibong. 

NEBOO,  BsNo.     Citrus  acida,  acid  lime. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR,  king  of  Babylon,  de- 
feated Nechao  II,  near  Kar-cheitiish  b.  c.  605 
while  crown  prince :  he  burned  and  pillaged  the 
palace  and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  b.  c.  586,  Jeru- 
salem razed,  Zedekiah's  children  slain  and  his 
eyes  then  put  out.  He  died  b.  c.  563.  The 
name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  written  in  many 
ways  in  the  Bisutun  inscription,  we  have  Na- 
bokhodrossor,  Nabukhadrachar,  and  Nabukhu- 
drachar.  In  pure  Babylonian  inscriptions  it 
undergoes  even  more  numerous  changes.  In 
Daniel  he  is  called  Nebuchadnezzar  or  Nabu- 
chodonosor,  in  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxvi,  v.  7)  tlie 
name  is  written  Nebuchadrezzar.  The  first 
component  of  the  word,  Nebo,  was  the  name 
of  a  Babylonian  divinity.  (Isaiaih,  ch.  xlvi,  t. 
1.)  The  interchanges  which  take  place  in 
consonants  is  shown  by  the  names  of  several 
Babylonian  kings,  as  given  by  the  Greeks; 
thus,  the  Labunitus  of  Herodotus  is  called 
Nabunidus  by  Berosus. — Layards  Nin&ifeh^ 
Vol.  ii,  p.  177  ;  Bunsen.  See  Kranganore, 
Nineveh. 

NECHA,  HiNB.  A  pipe  of  a  hooka  or  of  a 
still.     Necha-Changhani  is  a  kind  of  hooka. 

NECHETTY  KALUNG,  Tam,  Isoetescoro- 
mandeliana. 

NECHO,  a  king  of  Egypt  who  reigned  about 
600  years  b.  c.  He  was  desirous  of  joining  the 
Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  commanded  some  Phoenicians  to 
sail  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — a  voyage  which 
they  accomplished  in  two  yean.    Ifti^ePho^- 
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oidaiiB  really  did  complete  the  voyage,  which 
is  by  no  neans  improbable,  they  anticipated 
die  discovery  made  by  the  Portuguese  about 
2,000  years  afterwards !  In  any  case,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  king  was  in  those  days  fully 
afire  to  the  advantages  of  the  trade  from  the 
EsbL  About  100  years  later,  Egypt  fell  under 
the  kings  of  Persia,  and  Darius  determined 
upon  completing  the  projects  of  Sesostris  and 
Neeho  by  digging  a  canal  between  the  Red 
Sea  and  £he  Nile ;  but  being  assured  by  the 
engineers  of  the  period  that  the  Red  Sea  was 
hi^er  than  the  Nile,  and  that  its  salt  water 
woold  overflow  and  ruin  the  whole  land  of 
Egypt,  he  abandoned  his  purpose. 

NECKLACE.  Necklaces  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, of  shells,  seeds,  Slc.,  are  worn  by  all  races 
of  British  India,  by  men  and  women  amongst 
hindoos,  by  women  amongst  mahomedans,  but 
no  mahomedan  man  wears  such, 

NECTARINIA  ZEYLANICA,  the  Sun-bird 
of  Ceylon.     See  Birds. 

NECTOPODA,  see  Carinaria,  Molluscs. 

NEDEL  AMPEL,  Tam.,  Mal.  Villarsia  in- 
dica,  Vent. 

NEDJD,  a  district  of  Arabia.     See  Nejed. 

NEDON,  SnTGH.  Dalbergia  lanceolaria,  L.  fil. 

NEDSITU,  Tax.    Vemonia  cinerea,  Less. 

NEDUM  SCHETTI,  Malbal.  Memecylon 
smplexicanle. 

NEEBRUNG,  see  Kunawar. 

NEEDLES. 


Wusifiial, 


Tax. 
Tbl. 


8ai,  Qvz^  Hi2a>.  I  wusigai 

Jarom,  Mal.  |  Suduni, 

Needles  are  made  fix)m  th^  best  steel,  re- 
duced by  a  wire-drawing  machine  to  a  suitable 
diameter.  The  construction  of  a  needle  requires 
about  120  operations;  but  they  are  rapidly,  and 
unintemiptedly  successive. — FaulkTiir, 

NEEDLE-UKE  ANDROPOGON,  Andro- 
pogon  aciculatus. 

NEEJA,  a  lance  carried  about  at  the  Mo- 
faurnun. 

NEEKAH,  Ab.,  Hum.  The  solemnization 
of  matrimony.  Neekah  ka  seegah,  the  maho- 
medan marriage  contract ;  properly  Nickah. 

NEEK'HUR.  The  Gudurea,  also  written 
Gadaria,  is  a  shepherd  race  of  which  there  are 
several  sub-divisions  in  Hindustan,  Neek'hur; 
Toaselha  or  Pnchhade,Chuck,Dhangur,Bureyea, 
Pyfawar  and  Bhyeatur.  Of  each  of  these  there 
are  also  many  sub-divisions. — EU,  Supp,  Gloss, 

NEEL,  Hehd.  Neelimi,  Tax.  Indigofera 
tinetoria.  Indigo,  the  Indigo-plant. 

NEELA,  Sans.  Dark-blue. 

NEELA-KANTA,  Saits.,  from  neela,  dark- 
bine,  and  kanta,  the  throat ;  a  name  of  Siva. 

NEELAMPELLAH,  Tax.  ?  A  Travancore 
wood  of  a  light  brown  colour,  used  for  house- 
boilding,  ceilings,  &c.,  also  written  Neelum 
]iala.— (7o{.  Frith. 
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NEELA-PARVATA,  Saks.,  from  neela, 
blue,  and  parvata,  a  mountain. 

NEELA-THEROOVATTAY,  Tax.  Bau- 
hinia  purpurea. 

NEELA-VULLY-POOCHADDY,  Tax.  Pon- 
tederia  vaginalis. 

NEELGHERRY  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India. 
See  Neilgherries. 

NEEL-JHANJEE,  Bme.  Utricularia  reti- 
culata. 

NEEL-KALMEE,  Biwo.  Pharbitis  nil. 

NEEL-MALL,  Him).  Strychnos  potatorum. 

NEELUM,  Tax.  Indigofera  tinetoria. 

NEELUMPALLAH,  Tax.?  A  Travancore 
wood  of  a  light  brown  colour,  used  for  light 
work. — Col.  Frith.  . 

NEEL-LUTA,Bbno.  Thunbergiagrandiflora. 

NEEL-PUDMO,  Beng.    Nymphoea  cyanea. 

NEEL-UPURAJITA,  BBNff.Clitoriatematea. 

NEEM,  HiNi).  The  Margosa  tree,  or  Vepa 
maram.  Tax.  Azadirachta  indica,  and  all  tlie 
species  of  Azadirachta  and  Melia. 

NEEM,  Pbbs.  Half.  Neemcha,  a  mixed  race. 

NEEMA  — ?  dress. 

NEEMBOLEE— ? 

NEEMI  CHAMBEU,  Hind.  Bignonia  su- 
berosa,  Boxb. 

NEEM  NUDDY,  a  rivulet  near  Abrowlie  in 
Allygurh,  runs  near  E^hasganj  in  Budaon. 

NEEMOOKA,  Bnm.  Root  of  several  species 
of  Cissampelos. — Ben.  Phar. 

NEEN-THA,  Bubx.  A  very  abundant  tree 
along  the  sea  coast  near  Tavoy  and  Mergui. 
Its  wood  when  seasoned  sinks  in  water.  It 
is  used  for  niters  of  houses,  is  a  very  heavy 
wood,  but  liable  to  split,  therefore  not  recom- 
mended for  ordnance  purposes. — Oajptain  Dance. 

NEERADI  MQOTOO,  Tbl.  Species  of  Ja- 
tropha. 

NEERADI  MOOTOO  OIL,  Aholo-Tax. 

Jungli  Badam  ka     tel,  1  Neerada  fiootoo  Yennai, 

HiSD.  I  Tax. 

This  valuable  oil  was  sent  to  the  Madras  Ex- 
hibition under  the  various  names  of  Neeradee- 
mootoo,  jungle  Almond,  Maroty,  Tamana, 
Maravetti,  Neervetti  and  Soorty.  It  is  in  great 
repute,  as  a  medicine  amongst  native  practi- 
tioners, and  the  kernel  enters  largely  into  their 
prescriptions.  It  might  probably  be  foimd  of 
use  in  the  arts,  it  much  resembles  almond  oil 
but  is  rather  thicker.  The  seeds  cost  in  Mad- 
ras As.  2-6  per  seer— excellent  specimens  were 
contributed  by  the  Madras  Tariff,  Travancore 
and  Cochin  Local  Committees  and  Lieut.  Hawkes. 

NEERADI-MUTOO,  Tbl.?  Hydrocarpus 
inebrians. 

NEER-CUDDEMBAY,  Tbl.  Nauclea  par- 
viflora. 

NEERGOBBI  VAYROO,  1^.  The  root  of 
Barleria  longifolia,  Linn. 
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NEERGOONDABY,— ?Vitex  bicolor,    W. 

NEERIJA  BARK,   AKGLO-Hnn).  Bark  of 
EloDodendron  roxburghii. — Ben,  Ph, 

NEER-MOOLLDE,  Tam.  Asteracantha  lon- 
gifolia  or  Barleria  longifolia,  Linn, 

NEERMOOUE  VAYR,  Tam.  The  root. 

NEEROODEE. 
Neeroodee,  Hind.  |  Chiana  neeroodee,  Tel* 

NEER-PIRIMI,  Tam.  Herpestis  monniera. 

NEETEE  PASS,  a  pass  in  Kunawer.  See 
Mountains,  Passes. 

NEETI,  Sans.,  from  nee,  to  obtain. 

NEEUT,  Ar.,  Hind.     A  vow. 

NEEUT  KHEYR-KI-FATEEHA,  a  thanks- 
giving. 

NEFRUARI,  see  Hindu. 

NEFT,  Arab.,  Pers.  Is  a  good  avenue  tree, 
Naphdia. 

NEGALYA-PONYA,  Nep.  Ailurus  elegans, 
F.  Cuv,,  Bly.y  Hard, 

NEGAPATAM,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast, 
is  in  lat.  10°  45  j'  N.,  long.  79°  56'  E.,  in  the 
Tanjore  district.  The  town  has  a  considerable 
coasting  trade,  is  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Cauvery.  It  was  taken  from  the  Portuguese 
by  the  Dutch  in  1660,  and  henceforward 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Dutch  trade  on 
the  Coromandel  Coast. — Oal.  22«;.,  Jan,  1871- 

NEGHKA,  Malkal.  Fruit  of  Tamarindus 
indica,  Lmn,,  Rosch.    Tamarind. 

NEGOMBA,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  in 
lat.  7°  12'  N.,  is  a  place  of  some  trade. 

NEGRAIS,  an  island,  a  river,  and  a  cape  of 
this  name.    The  cape  is  in  lat.  16°  2i^  N., 
long.  94°  13'  E.,  is  the  south-west  land  df  the 
coast  of  Ava.    A  riv^  of  the  same  name  is 
navigable  a  great  way  inland,  by  a  channel  on 
each  fflde  of  the  island. 
NEGRETTI,  see  Red  Sea. 
NEGRO  RACES.  Ethnologists  are  of  opinion 
that  Africa  has  had  an  important  influence  in 
the  colonization  of  Southern  Asia,  of  India  and 
of  the  Eastern  islands,  in  times  prior  to  au- 
thentic history  or  traditions,   and  numerous 
races  of  an  Africo-Turanian  type  are  found 
in  British  India.    The  marked  African  features 
of  some  of  the  people  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  the  Negro  and  Negrito 
races  of  the  Andamans  and  Great  Nicobar,  the 
Jakim  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Negrito 
and  Negro,  Papuan  and  Malagaai  races  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Australia 
and  Polynesia,  indicate  the  extent  which  cha- 
racterises their    colonizati(»i.    Much  of   this 
needs  ^rther  inquiry,  but  it  is  a  subject  which 
will  well  reward  investigators.     Historical  re- 
searches have  shown  how  frequent  during  the 
past  four  thousand  years  were  emigrations  and 
conquests  between  Media,  Arabia,  Persia,  Pales- 
tine and  Africa.    Negro  races  occupy  the  hills 
in  the  Dandilli  district  of  N.  Canara.    Their 
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origin  haa  not  been  traced,  but  since  the  maho* 
medans  of  Arab  origin  have  been  fighting  in 
India  for  dominion  almost  all  the  rulers  hsve 
retained  large  bodies  of  Africans,  either  of 
the  large-lipped,  curly-haired,  negro  type,  or 
of  the  sofler-featured  Abyssinian,  and  one 
fanuly  of  these  Abyssinian  races,  the  Hab^ 
or  Sidi  of  Janjirah  near  Bombay,  is  still  ruling. 
The  Adal-shahi  and  Nizam-dbAh  Bhairi  dy- 
nasties, who  ruled  in  Bejapore  and  Ahmed- 
nuggur  in  the  15tli  and  16th  centuries  had 
considerable  bodies  of  negro  soldiers  as  their 
household  troops ;  the  negro  sailors  of  the  Sidi 
of  Janjira  continued  up  to  the  18th  century, 
the  most  ruthless  pirates  on  the  pirate  coast 
of  India ;  the  Amirs  of  Sind  had,  tUl  the  latest 
hour  of  their  rtde,  bodies  of  African  negroes 
aroimd  them,  the  nabobs  of  the  Camatic  had  a 
small  body  of  the  negro  race  as  their  house- 
hold slaves,  the  race  are  still  numerous  in  Los 
and  Mekran,  and  at  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekkan 
they  still  form  part  both  of  the  regular  and 
irregular  troops  of  the  nizam  of  the  Dekhan. 

According  to  Mr.  Logan,  the  oldest  races  of 
India,  Ultra^India  and  Asianesia,  were  of  a 
variable  African  type,  the  two  principal  forma 
being  Australo-Tamulian  or  quasi  Semitic  and 
Negrito,  followed  in  Asianesia  by  the  Malagaai. 
He  is,  likewise,  of  opinion,  that  (lie  present  pre- 
valentUltrar-Indian  races  entered  the  regicHi  from 
the  north-east  and  at  a  very  remote  period  spread 
on  the  one  side  over  Ultra-India  and  the  basins 
of  the  Brahmaputra  and  Granges,  and  partly 
into  southern  India ;  and,  on  the  other,  were 
diffused  by  a  long  succession  of  movements  all 
over  Asianesia.      Thoughout   these    regions, 
they  came  in  contact  with  more  ancient  races, 
and  have  in  some  places  variously  blended 
with  them  and  in  some  dislodged  or  extermi- 
nated them,   while  in  others,   the  old  tribes 
have  been  able  to  maintain  a  certain  degree 
of  independence  and  purity .    In  southern  India, 
the  ancient  element  was  preserved  in  some 
degree,  owing  apparently  to  a  civilization  early 
received  from  partially  alHed  Semitioo-African 
and  Semitic  nations.    In  the  Andamans,  the 
interior  of  the  great  Nicobar,  the  jungles  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  Australia  and  in  the 
various  Papuan  and  partially  Papuan  Islands, 
the  African  element  has  been  maintained  from 
the  comparative  isolation  of  the  tribes.    In  the 
Gangetic  province,  as  in  the  greater  portion  of 
Ultra-India,  including  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the 
intrusive  race  appears  to  have  been  recruited 
by  the  entrance  of  new  tribes  from  the  north- 
east and  to  have  ultimately  assimilated  the  native 
race,  although  the  influence  of  the  latter  is  still 
slightly  perceptible.    He  remarks  that  wiien 
we  consider  the  position  of  India,  between  the 
two  great  n^ro  provinces,  that  on  the  west 
being  still  mainly  negro,  even  in  most  of  its 
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imjffoved  races,  and  that  on  the  east  preserving 
the  ancient  negro  basis  in  points  so  near  India 
as  the  Andamans  and  Eadah,  it  becomes  highly 
probable  that  the  African  element  in  the  po- 
palalkni  of  the  peninsida  has  been  transmitted 
from  an  archaic   period    before  the  Semitic, 
TQFBDian   and  Irsmian  races   entered    India, 
and  when  the  Indian  Ocean  had  negro  tribes 
along  its   northern  as  weU  as  its  eastern  and 
west^n  shores.     The  basis  of  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  Dekhan,  he  says,  was  of  an  African 
ehaneter  which  was  partially  improved  by  Tora- 
niaBs  or  Irano-Toranians  and  Semitico-Tura- 
nians  from  the  N.  W.  and  afterwards  by  more 
advanced  ancient  N.  E.  African  and  Semitic 
settlers.     Perhaps  all   the  original  population 
of  aouthem  Arabia  and  even  of  the  Semitic 
famds  generally,  was-  once  African ;  and  the 
Semitic  race  had  descended  on  them  from  a  tribe 
located  in  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the 
Euphrates.     From  the  time  when  the  adjacent 
ahores  of  the  Indian  ocean  began  to  be  the  seats 
of  general  commercial  and  maritime  nations, 
ih»  peninsula  must  have  been  exposed  to  the 
regolar  influx  of  foreign  traders  and  adventur- 
es.    From  the  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  civi- 
liaatioQ,  it  is  probable  that  the  earliest  com- 
mooial   visitors  were  Africans   from  eastern 
Africa  or  southern  Ai-abia.    It  is  certain  that 
the  subsequent  Semitic  navigators  of  Arabia  at 
an  early  date  established  that  intercourse  with 
India  which  they  have  maintained  to  the  pre- 
sent day.    The  trade  between  India  and  the 
westy  appears  to  have  been  entirely  in  their 
hands  for  about  B,000  years.     Duhng   this 
period,  flie  Arab  nayigators  not  only  remained 
for  some  mon^  in  the  Indian  ports,  between  the 
outward  and  home  voyages,  but  many  settled 
in  them  as  merchants.    Mr.  Xiogan  thinks  that 
the    influence  of  African   and  Arabic  blood 
must  have  preceded  that  of  the  Arian  in  the  pe- 
ninsula.    In  afler-ages,  the  Arian  ingredient  in 
the  peninsular  population  became  considerable, 
but  it  has  not  modified  the  native  races  in  the 
same  d^ree  as  it  has  done  the  Bengali.    The 
iaqguages  are  still  essentially  distinct  and  the 
ttm-Arian  physical  element  remains  strong. 
In    southern    India,    are   languages    of  one 
fixmatiom  which  is  broadly  distinguished  from 
the  Arian  or  Sanscrit  on  the  one  side,  and 
from  Tibetan  and  Ultra-Indian  on  the  other. 
Phjsicallj,  the  population  of   Southern    In- 
dia is   one  of  the  most  variable  and  mixed 
which  any  ancient  archaic  province  displays, 
&e  number  of  varieties  amongst  the  people 
hang  too  great  to  allow  of  their  being  rderred 
tD  a  single  race  of  pure  blood.    Some  are  ex-- 
ceedingly  Iranian,  more  are  Semitico-Iranian, 
snne  are  Semitic,  others  Australian ;  some 
fenund   us  of  Egyptians,  while  others  again 
have  Malaya-Polynesian  and  even  Simang  and 
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Papuan  features.  Yet  when  the  eye  takes  in 
the  whole  group  at  once,  they  are  seen  to  have 
all  something  in  common.  They  are  not  Ira- 
nians, Polynesians,  Papuans,  &c.,  but  South 
Indians.  The  strong  Africanism  of  some  of 
the  lower  south  Indian  castes,  is  believed 
to  be  the  remnant  of  an  archaic  forma- 
tion of  a  more  decided  African  character. 
In  certain  of  the  classes  of  Southern  India, 
in  which  the  complexion  is  fairer,  an  Egyptian 
style  of  features  is  not  unfrequently  observable. 
In  this,  the  nose  is  not  indented  at  the  root. 
It  is  long  and  slightly  curved;  the  eyes  almond- 
shaped  and  slightly  oblique  and  the  chin  is  short. 
In  general,  the  physiognomy  is  more  the  Ira- 
nian than  the  East  African  and  Egyptian. 
Where  the  Arian  or  Semitic  crossing  is  not 
striking,  the  person  is  generally  rather  small 
and  slender,  the  legs  in  particular  being  very 
thin,  compared  with  those  of  the  Gangetic  race. 
The  colour  varies  from  black  to  different  de- 
grees of  brown  and  yellowish  brown,  in  general 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  Ultra-Indian  and 
Indonesian  races.  There  is  a  tendency  to  cer- 
tain peculiar  physical  traits,  neither  Ulti*a-In- 
dian,  Tibetan  nor  Arian,  but  seem  to  be  East 
African..  The  typical  East  African  head  is 
removed  both  from  the  exaggerated  prognath- 
oift  ferm,  prevalent  amongst  the  Guinea  negroes 
and  the  highly  Semitic  form  characteristic  of 
tribes  that  have  been  deeply  crossed  by  Arab 
blood,  and  is  in  some  respects  intermediate 
between  the  Iranian  and  Turanian,  while  it 
has  specialties  of  its  own.  The  cheek  bones 
are  often  much  more  prominent  than  in  the 
Iranism,  and  less  so  than  in  the  typic^  Tura- 
nian, the  projection  being  frequently  anterior 
more  than  lateral.  The  lips  are  full  or  turgid 
and  turned  ou^  frequently  with  sharp  edges. 
Slightly  prognathous  heads  are  not  infrequent. 
In  the  SOU&  Indian  population  as  a  whole, 
the  bridge  of  the  nose  is  generally  less  promi- 
nent than  in  the  Iranian,  and  much  more  so 
than  in  the  Turanian.  Even  where  the  root  of 
the  nose,  between  the  eyes,  sinks  in,  the  uf^er 
line  as  a  whole  is  much  more  thrown  out  from 
the  ^e  than  in  the  Turanian  head,  so  as  to 
render  the  point  comparatively  sharp  and  pro- 
minent. The  alsB  have  an  upward  expansion, 
leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  septum  exposed 
and  the  elongated  nares  open  and  conspicuous^ 
This  is  a  Semitico-African  trait.  In  the  Tura- 
nian the  septum  is  contracted  and  thickened 
at  the  base,  pulling  down  the  point  of  the- 
nose  or  rendering  it  low  and  obtuse,  forcing 
the  nares  to  spread  out  laterally  and  making 
the  nares  rounded.  The  eyes  in  the  Dravidian 
are  large,  are  of  Ml  size,  horizontal  and  Well- 
separated  and  the  beard  is  generally  sufficiently 
strong.  The  Africo-Papuan  pyramidal  nose, 
with  a  deep  and  sharp  sinking  in  at  the  root,  is 
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common,  particularly  in  some  of  the  lower 
castes,  in  which  the  colour  is  nearly  black. 
Mr.  Logan  thinks  it  probable  that  this  lower 
and  apparently  the  more  normal  southern  type 
characterised  the  whole  population  of  India  at 
one  period.  Amongst  the  Vindhyans,  some 
tribes  are  fotmd  who  seem  to  approximate  to  it 
su^h  as  the  little  ill-favored  Tamariah,  the 
neighbours  of  the  Ho  and  the  short  and  jet- 
black  Surah  who  are  spread  for  200  miles 
from  the  hilly  southern  side  of  the  basin  of  the 
Ganges  along  the  eastern  face  of  the  gliauts  to 
the  Godavery  who  are  much  in  person,  in 
civilization,  akin  to  the  Gangetic  population. 
The  Chensuar,  (Suar-Surah  ?)  who  occupy 
the  western  portions  of  the  continuation  of  the 
ghauts  between  the  Pennar  and  the  Kistna,  and 
who  are  probably  a  continuation  of  the  Surah, 
are  described  by  Captain  Newbold  as  having 
small  and  animated  features,  the  cheek  bones 
higher  and  more  prominent  than  those  of  the 
generality  of  hindoos :  the  nose  flatter  and  the 
nostrils  more  expanded,  the  eye  black  and 
piercing,  the  stature  lower  than  that  of  their 
Telugu  neighbours,  and  the  person  light  but 
well-formed.  He  characterizes  them  as  being 
between  a  Telugu  and  Jakun  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  The  Chensuar  live  in  beehive-shaped 
huts  like  the  African,  Nicobarian  and  many 
of  the  ruder  Asianesian  tribes. 

The  Jakun  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  is  the 
most  African  and  prognathous  of  the  lank- 
haired  Indianesian  tribes. 

In  the  Neilgherry  hills,  the  Kurambar  and 
Erular  belong  to  the  same  low  type.  In  the 
ghauts  of  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
tile  Koli,  Ramusi,  Beder,  Warali,  Katadi  or 
Katkar  tribes  appear  to  be  allied  to  the  lower 
type,  but  in  general  tiie  African  element  has 
been  eliminated.  One  of  the  most  African 
of  these  petty  northern  tribes  is  the  Elatadi. 
They  are  of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  Mr.  Vau- 
pell  describes  tiiem  as  being  more  like  mon- 
keys than  any  race  of  men  he  ever  saw. 
The  Warali  are  more  slender  and  somewhat 
darker  than  the  common  Marathi. 

The  sequestered  tribes  of  .Southern  India 
appear  to  belong  chiefly  to  the  lower  form. 
In  some  cases  they  approximate  to  the  more 
Turanian  African  type,  in  which  tiie  nose  is 
flatter,  the  beard  scan^,  and  the  person  shorter. 
There  is  so  considerable  a  difference  between 
tills  type  and  the  more  Semitic,  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  original  relationship  of  the  two  it 
is  necessary  to  recognize  both  as  existing  in 
India  at  the  earliest  era  which  ethnology  can 
descry.  A  similar  phenomenon  presents  itself 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Indian  ocean  and, 
what  is  still  more  important  witii  reference  to 
India,  it  is  found  aJso  in  tiie  n^gro  population 
of  tiie  eastem  side.    Many  of  the  East-African 
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tribes  are  very  short  and  slender,  small-eyed, 
flat-faced,  and  beardless,  while  others  are 
middle  sized  and  even  taU  and  robust,  witii  the 
Semitico  AMcan  beards,  aquiline  or  pyra* 
midal  noses,  raised  nares  and  large  eyes» 
of  the  otiier  archaic  types  of  Southern  India. 
Both  types  preserve  a  black  complexion,  alike 
in  Africa,  India,  the  Andamans,  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  the  Malayo-Pol3me8ian  Islands,  and 
Australia,  although  modifications  of  colour  also 
occur  throughout  this  area.  He  thinks  that 
littie  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  present 
absence  of  spiral  hair  in  S.  India,  for  some  of 
the  spiral-haired  Papuan  tribes  of  New  Guinea 
and  Torres  stiuits  are  of^n  more  Afnoo-Semi* 
tic  and  S.  Indian,  in  their  physiognomy,  than 
the  Australians,  while  tiie  latter  have  the  fine 
hair  of  S.  Indians  and  some  Mid-Afirican  na- 
tions and  a  linguistic  formation  which  resembles 
the  S.  Indian  more  than  any  in  the  world. 

In  further  India,  in  the  extreme  South 
East  of  Asia,  are  two  marked  ty^  of  the 
human  family.  These  are  the  lank-haired 
Malay  and  brown  races,  and  the  curly-haired 
races,  to  whom  the  terms  Negro,  Negrito, 
Papuan,  Alfura,  &c.,  have  been  applied.  The 
Ultra-Indian  races  in  their  fundamental  cha- 
racters, physical  and  mental,  and  in  all  their 
social  and  national  developments,  from  the 
lowest  or  most  barbarous  stage  in  which  any  of 
their  tribes  now  exist  to  the  highest  civilization 
which  they  have  attained  in  Burmah,  Pegu, 
Siam  and  Kambojia,  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  predominant  Oceanic  races.  The 
tribes  of  tiie  Niha  Poljmesian  family  who  appear 
to  have  proceeded  those  of  the  Malayan,  re- 
semble the  finer  type  of  tiie  Mon,  Burman  and 
the  allied  Indian  and  Himalayan  tribes. 

The  Malayan  famUy  approximates  closely  to 
the  ruder  or  more  purely  Mongolian  type  of 
Ultra-India,  and  the  identity  in  person  and 
character  is  accompanied  by  a  close  agreement 
in  habits,  customs,  institutions  and  arts,  so  as 
to  place  beyond  doubt  that  the  lank-haired 
populations  of  tiie  islands  have  been  received 
from  the  Gangetic  and  Ultra-Indian  races.  The 
influx  of  this  population  closed  the  long  era  of 
Papuan  predominance  and  gave  rise  to  tiie  new 
or  modified  forms  of  language  which  now 
prevail.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  when 
they  entered  on  their  career  of  conquest,  the 
Malays  spread  from  the  Menangkabau  district 
in  Sumatra.  The  language  of  the  rude  mari- 
time tribes  who  frequent  the  coasts  and  islands 
of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  amongst  whom 
several  distinct  tribes  are  distinguishable  by 
their  physical  characters,  is  one  mainly 
Malay  but  witii  differences  in  pronuncia- 
tion. In  all  the  seaports  and  courts  of  the 
Archipelago,  the  Malays  are  a  tall  handsome 
class,  whose  fine  eyes  and  wellnshaped  features 
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betray  the  presence  of  Arab  or  Indian  blood. 
The  Malayan  races  of  Pinang  and  province 
Wellesley,  is  short;  five  feet,  two  or  three 
inches  being  considered  the  average  height  of  a 
Bian,  and  that  of  a  woman  is  a  few  inches 
shorter.  Their  bones  are  large  and  clumsily 
put  together,  but  strongly  knit ;  arms  and  legs 
usnafly  short  compared  with,  the  «nd  of  the 
body,  and  the  whole  frame  robust  and  capable 
of  much  labour.  The  head  is  round  and  elon- 
gated at  the  summit,  broad  at  the  back,  and 
set  on  a  stout  thick  neck.  Eyes  long  and 
narrow,  ra^er  deep  set,  black  or  dark  hazel  in 
ookiar  and  seldom  clear  about  the  white.  Nose 
kng,  wide  at  the  nostrils  and  not  very  flat. 
Fardiead  broad  and  receding:  cheek  bones 
▼ery  prominent  and  jaws  wide  and  square ; 
teedi  regular,  large  and  white,  unless  discolour- 
ed by  lime  and  gambier.  The  facial  angle 
seldom  exceeds  Mty  d^rees,  while  that  of  &e 
Euzopean  is  seldom  less  and  sometimes  is 
nearly  ninety  or  perpendicular,  hair  black  and 
coarse.  It  is  plentifld  on  the  head,  but  other 
parts  of  the  body  are  smooth.  The  moustaches 
alone  are  retiuned  on  the  &ce,  other  hairs 
being  removed  by  pincers, — ^mouth  large  with 
thin  lips :  ears  large  and  ill-shaped.  The  body 
is  fleshy  and  muscular,  legs  remarkably  so, 
thighs  so  large  as  to  be  unwieldy.  Habit  of 
body  lean,  Malays  seldom  become  obese.  The 
women  are  pretty  when  young,  but  soon  show 
signs  of  old  age :  they  become  wrinkled  and 
haggard  after  bearing  a  few  children,  and  in 
old  age  are  hideous.  Malays  are  frank,  courte- 
ooB  and  honest,  brave,  generous  and  sensitive  to 
a  £uilt,  in  youth  grave  at  times  and  anon  over- 
flowing widi  mirth ;  in  advanced  life  sedate. 
They  are  proud,  and  if  ill-treated,  revengeful ; 
bat  under  generous  treatment  are  gentle,  kind, 
humane,  grateful,  docile  and  faithful.  Capable 
of  the  warmest  attachments,  and  yet  impelled 
to  mn/1nABa  and  the  commission  of  the  most 
revolting  deeds  by  real  or  imaginary  unkind- 
neas.  They  are  dutiful  children  and  kind 
parents.  They  treat  their  aged  kinsmen  with 
the  greatest  kmdness  and  even  feel  it  a  duty  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  an  indigent  relation.  Old 
and  women  are  always  regarded  with 
The  Malays  are  frequently  quite 
Bnrmans  in  appearance,  but  the  normal  and 
leaat  mixed  Malays  are  more  Binua  and  also 
more  Siamese  than  the  western  Burmans.  The 
MaJays  of  Johor  when  employed  in  gathering 
camphor,  use  a  fictitious  vocabulary,  constructed 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  deferential  dialect  of 
Javan,  and  used  to  propitiate  the  spirit  of  the 
camphor  tree. 

Fimn  Timur  to  New  Guinea,  there  runs  a 
long  chain  of  islets,  forming  as  it  were,  a  wall 
or  barrier  to  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
Axdiipeiago.     In  some  of  these  islands  the  in- 
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habitants  are  of  a  different  race  from  the  Ma- 
lays, and  speak  many  languages.  Till  recently, 
by  £a.T  the  most  ample  and  authentic  account  of 
them  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Winsor  £arl, 
who,  after  a  longer  experience  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  are  spoken  than  any  other 
European,  makes  the  following  observations. 
"  In  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  where  opportimities  of  social  inter- 
course between  the  various  petty  tribes  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  every  island,  every  detached 
group  of  villages,  has  its  own  peculiar  dialect 
which  is  oflen  unintelligible,  even  to  the  tribes 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  some  of 
the  larger  islands,  Timur,  for  example,  these 
tribes  are  so  numerous,  and  the  countiy  occupied 
by  many  of  them  so  extensive,  that  it  becomes 
impossible  to  form  even  an  approximate  estimate 
of  their  number."  Of  one  language,  the  pre- 
vailing one,  among  several  languages  of  the 
island  of  Kisa,  one  of  the  Sarawati  group,  in 
the  chain  of  islets  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Earl 
furnished  a  curious  and  instructive  vocabulary 
of  330  words.  The  Kisa  is  an  unwritten 
tongue,  but  its  vowels  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Malay  and  Javanese.  Timur  is  a  word  which 
means  the  east,  and  was  probably  imposed  on 
this  island  by  the  Malays,  to  whose  language  it 
belongs,  because  this  was  the  extreme  limit  of 
their  ordinary  commercial  voyages  to  the  south- 
east. Timur  is  about  three  times  the  extent 
of  Jamaica.  Its  principal  inhabitants  {ire  of 
the  Malayan  race,  but  it  contains  also  Papuans 
or  Negroes,  and  tribes  of  the  intermediate  race. 
The  two  languages  of  Timur  are  the  Manatoto 
and  the  Timuri,  the  first  spoken  at  the  north- 
east end  of  the  island,  and  the  last  used  by 
many  of  the  tribes  as  a  common  medium  of 
intercourse.  No  alphabet  has  ever  been  invent- 
ed in  Timur ;  but  judging  by  the  specimens  of 
its  languages,  the  vowels  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Malay  and  Javanese. 

In  the  Archipelago,  there  seemed  to  Mr. 
Craw^d  to  be  four  races  of  man,  the  Malays 
proper;  the  Semang  or  dwarf  Negro  of  the 
Malay  peninsula ;  the  Negrito  or  Aeta  of  the 
Philippines;  the  larger  Negro  race  or  Papua 
of  New  Guinea  and  a  race  whom  Crawfturd 
styles  the  Negro  Malay,  intermediate  between 
the  Papuan  and  Malay. 

The  Malay  are  supeiior  to  all  the  others  in 
intellect  and  civihzation.  They  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  haif  of  Sumatra, 
all  the  sea  coast  of  Borneo.  Their  numbers  are 
estimated  at  1,600,000  m  Borneo ;  1,250,000 
in  the  Malay  peninsula;  and  1,000,000  in 
Sumatra.  The  Malay  are  short,  squat,  with 
roimd  face,  wide  mouth,  large  high  cheek  bones ; 
short  small  noses,  black,  small,  deep-seated  eyes. 
Their  hair,  is  lank,  black  and  luu:8h,  and  the 
men  have  little  or  no  beard. 
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The  Semang  are  a  small  Negro  race. 

The  Jakun  of  Jahore,  are  superior  to  others 
in  many  respects,  are  the  best  dressed,  having 
also  a  great  number  of  rings  on  their  fingers. 

The  Negrito  are  short,  but  well-made,  active, 
soft  frizzled  hair,  nose  slightly  flattened,  fea- 
tures more  regular  and  skin-less  dark  than  the 
African  Negi*o. 

The  Papua  of  New  Guinea  are  true  Negroe 
and  have  made  some  advances  in  civilization. 

The  Negro-Malay  are  fairer  than  the  Negro, 
darker  than  the  Malay,  intermediate  between 
the  Malay  and  Papua. 

Mr.  Wallace,  however,  believes  that  the 
Archipelago  is  divisible  into  an  Asiatic  and  an 
Australian  portion,  that  the  flora  and  fauna 
differ,  and  that  all  the  peoples  of  the  various 
islands  can  be  grouped  either  with  the  Malay 
or  the  Papuan,  two  radically  distinct  races  who 
differ  in  every  physical,  mental  and  moral 
character,  and  he  states  his  belief  that  under 
these  two  forms,  as  types,  the  whole  of  tl|p 
peoples  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Poly- 
nesia can  be  classed.  He  considers  that  a  line 
can  be  drawn  which  shall  so  divide  the  islands 
as  to  indicate  the  one-half  which  truly  belong 
to  Asia,  while  the  other  no  less  certainly  is 
allied  to  Australia,  and  he  designates  these 
respectively  the  Indo-Malayan  and  the  Austro- 
Malayan  divisions.  He  gives  to  Mr.  Earl  (pp. 
12,  13  and  36)  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  indicate  the  division  of  the  Archipelago 
into  an  Australian  and  Asiatic  region.  All 
the  wide  expanse  of  sea  which  divides  Java, 
Sumatra  and  Borneo  from  each  other,  and 
from  Malacca  and  Siam,  rarely  exceeds  forty 
fathoms  in  depth,  and  the  seas  north  to  the 
Philippine  islands  and  Bali,  east  of  Java,  are 
not  a  hundred  fathoms  deep;  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  these  islands  have  been  separated 
from  the  continent  and  from  each  oiher  by 
subsidence  of  the  intervening  tracts  of  land. 
In  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo  are  the 
elephant  and  tapir,  and  the  rhinoceros  of 
Sumatra  and  the  allied  species  of  Java,  the 
wild  cattle  of  Borneo  and  the  species  long  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  Java  all  inhabit  some 
part  or  other  of  southern  Asia.  Of  the  birds 
and  insects,  every  family,  and  almost  every 
genus  of  ihe  groups  found  in  any  of  the 
islands,  occur  also  on  the  Asiatic  continent  and 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  species  are 
exactly  identical.  The  resemblance  in  the 
natural  productions  of  Java,  Sumatra  and  Bor- 
neo with  those  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, lead  to  the  conclusion  that  at  a  very 
recent  geological  epoch  the  continent  of  Asia 
extended  far  beyond  its  present  limits  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  including  the  islands  of 
Java,  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  probably  reach- 
ing as  far  as  the  present  100  fathom  line  of 
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soundings.  The  Philippine  Islands  agree  in 
some  respect  with  Asia  and  die  other  islands, 
but  present  some  anomalies  which  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  they  were  separiated  at  an  earlier 
period  and  have  since  been  subject  to  many 
revolutions  in  their  physical  geography. 

But  all  the  islands  firom  Celebes  and  limbok, 
eastward,  exhibit  almost  as  close  a  resemblaiice 
to  Australia  and  New  Guinea  as  the  western 
islands  do  to  Asia.  Australia  in  its  natural 
productions  differs  from  Asia  more  than  any  of 
the  four  ancient  quarters  of  the  world  difiPer 
from  each  other,  and  all  its  striking  pecnliari- 
ti^  are  found  also  in  those  islands  wluch  form 
the  Austro-Malayan  division  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  Asiatic  or  Indo- 
Malayan  forms  and  those  of  the  Austro-Malayan 
are  abruptly  exhibited  in  passing  from  .the 
island  of  Bola  to  that  of  Limbok,  though  the 
strait  is  only  15  miles  wide,  and  in  travellings 
from  Java  or  Borneo  to  Celebes  or  the  M<^uo- 
cas  the  difference  is  still  more  striking,  leaving* 
the  only  inference  that  the  whole  of  ^e  islands 
eastwards  beyond  Java  and  Borneo  do  essen- 
tially form  a  part  of  a  former  Australian  or 
Pacific  continent  although  it  may  never  have 
actually  been  joined  to  it,  and  it  may  have 
been  broken  up  before  the  western  islands  were 
separated  from  Asia,  and  probably  before  the 
extreme  south-eastern  part  of  Asia  w«8  raised 
above  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

The  Aru,  Mysol,  Waigiou  and  Jobi  islands 
are  called  Mo-toung,  also  Moo-long.  Their  Ian- 
guage  is  said  to  be  distinct.  Of  the  two  great 
races  of  Malajrs  and  Negroes,  most  of  the 
former  have  embraced  mahomedanism.  The 
Malays  apply  to  the  people  of  New  Guinea, 
the  epithet  of  Puwa-puwa,  or  Papuwa,  which 
is  the  adjective  "  frizzly,"  or  "  crisping,"  and  is 
equally  applied  by  them  to  any  object  partaking 
of  this  quality.  The  term  Negro,  from  the 
Latin  niger,  is  that  usually  employed  to  designate 
the  races  of  whom  mention  is  now  made.  Their 
numbers  in  Africa  are  vaguely  estimated  at 
twenty  millions,  including  the  Hottentot  and 
Kafir  off-shoots  from  the  great  &mily.  The 
race  on  the  American  continent  number  about 
five  millions.  Their  numbers  on  the  Asiatic 
continent,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
Persian  gulf,  and  on  the  Malay  Peninsula,  may 
not  exceed  half  a  million,  but  from  the  Andaman 
islands  eastwards  to  the  races  in  the  Pacific,  of 
the  people  generally  classed  as  Negroes,  there 
are  at  least  twelve  varieties  differing  from  each 
other  in  physical  appearance,  some  being  pig- 
mies under  five  feet  and  others  large  and 
powerful  men  of  near  six  feet.  Excepting  in 
the  Andamans,  in  all  the  N^gro  languages  ci 
which  Mr.  Crawfiird  had  seen  specimens,  Ma- 
layan words  are  to  be  found.  N^;ro  races 
occupy  the  Andaman  and  Great  Nioobar  islands* 
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and  the  Minkopi  of  the  Andaman  group  have 
some  pecoliaiities  which  indicate  a  difference 
from  otherB  of  the  N^pno  tribes.  The  Semang, 
a  pagan  tribe  of  the  Malay  Penainsula,  are  cer* 
tamly  of  Negro  origin,  alao,  ihe  Aheta,  Ita  or 
Negiilo  race  of  the  Philippines.  The  Negros 
of  Bngke  Island  from  lat.  9-4  to  lat.  9*50  N. 
The  inland  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea,  Ceram 
and  all  the  larger  islands  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  also  of  Minda- 
nao are  Papuans.  The  Arruans  of  the  Arru 
iBlands  have  Afiican  features  and  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  natiyes  of  Port  Essington. 

Mr.  Lqgan  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that 
SoQthem  Asia  had  always  been  occupied  as  at 
present  wtth  several  races,  tribes  and  languages, 
and  that  S.  W.  Asia  and  Asianesia  had  been 
ecntemporaneoasly  occupied  by  1st,  Archaic 
Indo-Aiistralian ;  2,  Papuan  ;  3,  Tibeto-Chi- 
nese  or  Ultrarlndian ;  4,  Dravidian  ;  5,  Scy- 
thic ;  6,  Iranian ;.  7,  Semitic  races,  and  the 
qanl-haiied  Negro  race  seems  to  have  pre- 
ceded the  lank-haired  brown  race :  whether 
KegxD  tribes  and  dialects  did  not  in  a 
still  more  ancient  era,  occupy  Ultrs^India 
and  India,  before  any  of  the  present  non-negro 
races  moved  into  their  xi^gions,  he  says,  is  a 
qUQStion  deserving  investigation.  At  present,  a 
Negrito  race,  of  small  stature^  is  found  in 
several  parts  of  Asianesia ;  traces  of  the  Negro 
face  are  also  found  in  Formosa  and  Japan. 
Lesaon  allnding  to  the  Australian  Negro  says 
the  race  does  not  differ  in  any  essential  thing 
firom  the  Oceanic  race,  of  which  the  Papuans 
alone  form  another  somewhat  distinct  branch. 
They  have  a  similarity  of  form  and  external 
character  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Britain, 
New  Ireland  and  very  probably  those  of  New 
Caledonia.  He  supposes  that  they  have  emi- 
grated   fnxn  New  Guinea  and  Madagascar. 

Tlie  Negroes  of  the  Andamans  are  in  the 
verj  lowest  and  most  abject  state  of  human 
society,  without  fixed  dwellings,  unclad,  and 
vaao^uainted  with  the  meanest  of  the  useiul 
arts  of  life.  In  disposition  they  are  shy, 
unsocial,  and  mischievous.  They  seem  to  have 
been  isolated  for  the  past  two  or  three  hundred 
years,  and  when  the  British  last*  settled  on 
tiieir  idands,  in  1858,  they  were  found  in  the 
lowest  condition  to  which  human  beings  can 
fiill.  Hiey  are  not  cannibals  as  was  long 
snpfMaed, — but  live  on  pork,  fish,  grains,  roots, 
eoooanut  and  other  fruits,  and  broil  the  flesh  of 
thor  ^>«CTnAlfl  before  eating  it.  They  may  be 
eaBed  hanters  and  fishermen,  hunting  game  in 
own  wilds  and  jungles,  using  the  bow  and 
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to  cover  their  persons.  They  construct  huts, 
but  of  the  rudest  character.  They  are  in- 
tensely averse  to  the  intrusion  of  strangers 
and  so  lar  as  known,  up  to  the  year  1865, 
only  two  persons  had  been  allowed  to  live. 
They  are  small  in  stature,  seldom  rising  in 
height  over  five  feet.  The  head  is  smaller  &an 
that  of  the  ordinary  Asiatic,  and  depressions 
exist  in  the  temporal  region.  The  teeth  are 
nearly  white,  but  often  so  irregular  as  to  seem 
in  double  rows.  They  are  muscular,  and  are 
deficient  in  the  roundness  and  fulness  which 
give  such  symmetry  of  form  to  other  races.  In 
youth,  to  beautify  their  persons,  their  bodies 
are  scarified  all  over  with  broken  glass,  which 
gives  the  skin  a  bead-like  appearance,  the  lines 
running  longitudinally  down  the  arms  and  bust. 
Their  religion  is  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  Fe- 
tichism.  When  pleased  with  any  thing  to 
which  their  attention  is  drawn,  they  gently 
bite  with  their  teeth  the  lower  edge  of  the  palm 
of  the  right  hand  and  then  smartly  strike  the 
left  shoulder.  They  also  contract  ihe  lips  as  in 
kissing  and  make  a  hissing  noise  like  that  of 
grooms  in  cleaning  horses.  When  they  speak 
to  one  another  their  pronunciation  is  so  .indis- 
tinct as  to  resemble  a  chatter,  but  they  are 
sharp  in  catching  words  and  sounds.  They  are 
said  to  be  passionately  fond  of  music,  though 
they  have  no  musical  instrument.  In  dancing, 
they  hop  on  one  foot,  beating  it  down  smartly 
in  regular  time,  keeping  both  hands  raised 
above  the  head.  They  change  feet,  keeping 
cadence  with  the  song,  work  the  head,  bow  the 
body  and  thus  spring  and  jump  till  the  dance 
is  closed.  The  Andaman  language  is  diflsyl- 
labic. 


Further  eastward,  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Malayan  Peninsula,  within  the  territories 
of  the  Malay  provinces  of  Queda,  Perah,  Pa- 
hang  and  Tringanu,  is  a  negro  race  known 
to  the  Malays  under  the  names  of  Simang  and 
Bila.  Their  complexion  is  black,  or  sooty,  the 
hair  woolly,  the  features  approaching  to  the 
African,  and  the  stature  dwarfish.  An  adult 
Simang  male,  said  to  be  of  the  mean  height  of 
this  people,  was*  fotmd  to  be  only  4  feet 
9  inches  high.  Some  of  the  Simang,  or  Bila, 
have  fixed  habitations,  and  practice  a  rude 
agriculture,  but  the  majority  lead  an  erratic  life, 
gathering  the  rude  products  of  the  forest  to 
exchange  with  the  Malays  for  the  necessaries 
of  life,  or  substituting  by  the  chase.  The 
Simang  and  Bila  of  the  Malay  peninsula  appear 
to  have  several  tongues,  and  that  of  the  Simang 
though  containing  Malay  and  Javanese  words 
with  which  they  are  expert,  and  em- 1  is  considered  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  to  be  aii  origi- 


flioy  the  bark  of  a  tree  for  fishing  lines.  They 
ure  no  clothing,  but  go  entirely  naked  and 
aaem  unoonacious  of  that  feeling  of  shame 
which  giodeB  the  other  races  in  the  world 
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nal  tongue.  The  Simang  and  the  Philippine 
Negroes  are  of  diminutive  stature.  The  average 
height  of  the  wild  tribe  of  Simang  on  the  Malay 
Peninsula  appears  to  be  under  five  feet.    In 
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the  remoter  portions  of  Asianesia,  some  of  the 
bla^k  tribes  possess  all  the  traits  of  the  Guinea 
Negro,  but  ihe  Simang  and  Andaman  appear, 
like  the  greater  number  of  Asianesian  Negro 
tribes,  to  have  been  partially  modified  by  mix- 
ture with  other  races.     This  is  certainly  the 
case  with  the  Simang,  some  of  whom  are  Aus- 
tralo-Tamulian    in  appearance,   while  others 
differ  Httle  save  in  their  frizzled  or  spiral  hair 
and  dark  complexion,  from  some  of  the  adja- 
cent Binua.     The  average  height  of  the  adults 
of  a  party  of  Simang  Bukit  on  the  Ijan,  a 
feeder    of   the     Krian    was  four    feet   eight 
inches,    the    highest    four  feet    ten   inches. 
Head  small,  ridged,   that  is,  rising  above  the 
forehead  in  an  obtuse  wedge-shape,  the  back 
rounded  and  markedly  narrower  than  the  zygo- 
matic or  middle  zone ;  the  face  generally  nar- 
rower and  smaller  than  the  Malay :  eye-brows 
very  prominent,   standing  out  from  the  fore- 
head and  projecting  over  the  occular  furrow 
which  extends  across  the  face,  the  root  of  the 
nose  sinking  into  it  and  forming  a  deep  angle 
with  the  base   of  the  supercilliary  ridge.    The 
ncse  short  and  somewhat   sharp  at  the  point, 
and  often  turned  up,  but  the   alsB  spreading ; 
eyes  fine,  middle-sized  and  straight :  iris  large, 
piercing,    conjunctive  membrane  yellow,  die 
upper  '  eye-ladiies,    owing  to   the  deep  ocular 
depression  or  prominent  ridges  are  compressed 
or  folded,  the  roots  of  the  hair  being  hidden. 
The  cheek  bones  generally  broad,  but  in  some 
cases    not  remarkably  prominent,  save  with 
reference    to    the  narrow   forehead.     Mouth 
large  or  wide  but  lips  not  thick  or  projecting, 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  oval  or  round  but  not 
square.     The  deep  depression  at  the  eyes  and 
sinking  in  at  the   root  of  the  nose  gives  a  very 
remarkable  character  to  the  head  compared 
with  the  Mal^y.     The  projecting  brow  is  in  a 
vertical   line  with   the  nose,  mouth  and  chin, 
and  the  upper  jaw  is  not  projecting  or  progna- 
thous.    The  person  is  slender,  the  belly  protu- 
berant owing  to  their  animal  life  in  the  jungle 
and  precarious  food.  This  induces  them  to  cram 
themselves  whenever  they  can,  and  the  skin  of 
the  abdomen  thus    becomes-^^fiaccid  and   ex- 
pansible like   that  of  an  ape.     The  skin  ge- 
nerally is  fine  and  soil,  although  often  dis- 
figured by  scurf,    and  the  colour  is  a  dark- 
brown,  but    in    some  cases  lighter   and  ap- 
proaching to  the  Malay.    The  more  exposed 
hordes  are  black.     The  Simang  of  Tringanu 
are  not  of  such  a  jet-black  glossy  colour  as 
the   I^dah    tribe.     The    hair    is  spiral    not 
woolly,    and  grows    thickly  on   the   head  in 
tufts.     They  have  thick  moustaches,  the  growth 
being  much  stronger  than  in  th^  Malay  race. 
The  head  is  neither  Mongolian,  nor  Negro 
of  the  Guinea  type.    It  is  PapuarTamulian  ; 
the  expression  of  the  face  is  mild,  simple  and 
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Stupid.  The  voice  is  soft,  low,  nasal  and  hollow 
or  cerebral ;  a  line  of  tattooing  extends  from  the 
forehead  to  the  cheekbones.  The  right  ear  10 
pierced,  the  orifice  being  large.  The  hair  is 
cropped  save  a  ring  or  fringe  round  the  fore- 
head, Simangs  are  found  in  aU  the  rivers  of 
Pera  and  are  classed  as  the  Simang  paya  who 
frequent  the  low  and  marshy  alluvium  between 
the  sea  and  the  hill ;  the  Simang  bulpt  who 
wander  in  the  forests  of  the  hills,  and  the  Sold 
who  are  confined  to  the  mountains  of  the 
interior.  There  are  said  to  be  thousands  of 
Simangs  in  the  interior  of  Patani,  Tringanu^ 
Kidah  and  Pera,  wherever  tibe  country  is 
covered  with  forest  and  there  are  few  or  no 
Malays.  Simang  tribes  of  Kidah  and  Pera 
have  a  language  mainly  dissyllabic  like  other 
Asianesian  ones.  The  people  of  Elidah  more 
often  approximate  to  the  eastern  Negro  type 
than  in  southern  Malaya,  and  Mr.  Logan  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  repeated  occur- 
rence of  the  deep  nasal  depression  of  the  Si- 
mangs, the  Australians  and  Papuans.  Small 
heads,  with  all  the  features  as  it  were  contract- 
ed or  compressed,  were  common. 

The  ruder  Binua  dialects  of  the  peninsula 
are  rapidly  disappearing.  The  Binua  or  Sakai 
of  Pera  appears  to  resemble  in  its  phonetic 
character,  the  ruder  dialects  of  the  Burman 
group.  This  character  is  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  Simang  on  the  one  side  and  that  of 
the  ruder  Sumatran,  Javan  and  Bomeon  on 
the  other.  The  Johor  Binua,  is  more  guttoral, 
aspirate  and  harsh,  remarkably  broad  and  slow. 
In  the  Binua,  the  cheekbones  are  broad  in 
all  directions  and  prominent,  giving  to  the 
face  below  the  base  of  the  forehead  a  marked 
lateral  development,  beyond  it  or  to  the  fore- 
head an  appearance  of  being  compressed.  The 
lower  jaw  is  masmve,  spreads  out  and  does  not 
rise  rapidly,  thus  producing  an  obtuse  chin  and 
the  anterior  maxillary  projection  considerable. 

The  Arm  Islands  extend  100  miles  from 
north  to  south.  Inland  are  many  fresh  water 
swamps  with  thick  impenetrable  jungle  in 
other  places.  Their  produce  is  pearls,  mother 
of  pearl,  tortoiseshell,  birds  of  paradise  and 
trepang.  The  timber  of  the  Islands  is  much 
pnused.  Arru  Islanders  have  much  inter- 
course with  strangers.  They  are  fond  of  ar- 
rack, and  purchase  from  the  Bugis  the  Papu- 
an slaves  brought  from  New  Guinea,  who  are 
then  employed  in  diving  for  pearls  and  in  the 
beche  de  mer  fisheir*  The  Arm  Islanders  are 
impoverished  by  their  excessive  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  imported  from  Java  and 
Macassar.  In  personal  appearance  the  people 
are  between  die  Malayan  and  Polynesian  1 
N^gro.  They  are  not  many  degrees  further 
advanced  in  civilization  than  the  natives  of  I 
the  north  coast  of  Australia  to  whom  many 
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of  them  bear  coasiderable  personal  resem- 
biance.  Some  of  the  Ami  men  profess  Chris- 
tianity and  some  are  mahomedans.  In  stature 
they  surpass  the  civilized  natives  of  Celebes. 
The  dress  of  the  men  is  a  piece  of  matting 
or  cloth  girded  round  the  loins  and  drawn 
tight  between  the  thighs,  and  a  salendan  or 
shawl.  No  fillet  is  worn  round  the  head. 
The  hair  ia  woolly  and  frizzled  out  like  that  of 
the  Pftpua.  The  men  are  of  a  jealous  disposi- 
tion and  eaaaly  roused  to  anger  by  abuse  of 
Uieir  women  or  ancestors,  otherwise  they  are 
mild,  of  disposition.  The  women  wear  a  mat 
in  front  and  one  behind.  When  a  person  of 
consequence  dies,  these  are  stripped  off  and 
they  rush  into  the  sea  where  they  disport  for 
some  time.  In  the  Arm  Islands,  Christianity 
was  introduced  many  years  ago  by  the  Dutch 
of  Amboyna  and  nearly  all  the  principal  people 
profesd  this  creed.  The  Arm  Paupan  ornament 
their  houses  with  brazen  trays,  dulam  or  talam, 
and  elephant's  teeth,  which  are  broken  up  when 
the  owner  dies. 

In  Dori,  the  Papuans  are  called  Myfore. 
They  are  about  5  feet  3  inches  high,  few  attain 
5  feet  6  inches.  They  wear  their  crisped  hair 
its  full  length,  aud  generally  uncared  for, 
which  gives  them  a  wild  scared  appearance. 
The  men,  not  the  women,  wear  a  comb.  The 
beani  is  crisp.  The  forehead  is  high  and  nar- 
row; eyes  large,  dark-brown,  or  black:  nose 
flat  and  broad:  mouth  large,  lips  thick  and 
teeth  good:  few  have  regular  featiu'es,  and 
mo^t  are  apathetic.  The  ordinary  men  wear 
a  waist  cloth  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  called 
"  mar,"  which  is  wrapped  round  the  waist 
and  passed  between  the  legs.  Women  wear 
a  short  sarong  to  the  kne^^  generally  of  blue 
cloth.  Men  and  women  tattoo  their  bodies 
on  occasions,  by  pricking  the  skin  with  a  fish- 
bone and  rubbing  in  lamp  black.  The  Dori 
people  are  a  sea^faring  people  and  are  expert 
swimmers  and  divers.  Their  Prahu  have  out- 
riggers and  are  excavated  from  the  trunk  of  a 
single  tree.  Their  food  consists  of  millet,  obi, 
maize,  a  little  rice,  fish  and  hog^s  fiesh  and 
liruits,  sago  is  imported  in  small  quantities. 
Theft  is  considered  a  grave  ofiencc :  they  are 
chaste  and  marry  one  wife. 

Ffores,  New  Guinea, — It  is  not  known  that  the 
great  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo  and 
Celebes,  ever  contained  any  Negro  race.  But  a 
Negro  race  occurs  in  the  ledand  of  Flores,  and,  in 
the  great  Island  of  New  Guinea,  they  form  the 
whole  native  or  aboriginal  population,  as  they 
also  do  of  the  islets  near  its  coasts.  Even  within 
New  Guinea  itself,  there  would  seem  to  be 
than  one  race.      M.  Madera,  of  the 
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Dutch  Navy,  quoted  by  Mr.  Earl  in  the 
Jbumal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  describes 
t«o  of  them  whom  he  saw  on  the  south-west 


coast.  Mr.  Earl  describes  the  features  of  the 
New  Guinea  Papuans  as  of  a  decidedly  negro 
character : — broad  flat  noses,  thick  lips,  reced- 
ing foreheads  and  chins,  and  that  turbid  colour 
of  what  should  be  the  white  of  the  eye  which 
gives  a  peculiarly  sinister  expression.  Their 
complexion  is  usually  a  deep  chocolate-colour, 
sometimes  closely  approaching  to  black,  but 
certainly  a  few  shades  lighter  than  the  deep- 
black,  that  is  often  met  with  among  the  Negro 
tribes  of  Africa,  In  New  Guinea,  the  many 
Papuan  tribes  are  generally  in  a  state  of  war- 
fare with  each  other  and  return  from  their  war- 
like expeditions  with  heads.  The  New  Guinea 
people  worship  a  wooden  deity  called  Kar- 
war,  18  inches  high,  whom  they  consult  on  all 
occasions.  A  widow  remains  in  the  family  of 
her  deceased  husband.  The  Negroes  of  New 
Guinea  are  in  various  states  of  civilization. 
Some  of  the  rudest  dwell  in  miserable  huts  and 
seek  a  bai'e  subsistence  by  the  chase  or  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  forest.  There 
are,  however,  other  Negro  tribes  living  on  the 
coast  who  have  made  some  advance  in  civilizan 
tion.  These  dwell  by  whole  tribes  in  huge  barn- 
like houses  raised  on  posts,  like  those  of  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  Borneo,  but  ruder. 

Philippines. — ^Negroes  are  found  in  several 
islands  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  especially 
of  the  principal  island,  Lucon,  and  in  Negross, 
which  is  said  to  take  its  Spanish  name  from 
them. 

Waigyu, — The  inhabitants  of  the  Islands  of 
Waigyu,  Ijring  between  New  Guinea  and  Gilolo, 
one  of  the  Moluccas,  are  Negroes.  M.  Du  Perry 
represents  them  as  having  more  regular  features. 

Gehhe. — M.  Freycinct  has  described  the  Ne- 
groes of  Gebbe,  an  island  also  between  New 
Guinea  and  Gilolo,  and  ,not  far  from  the  latter. 
The  nose  is  flat,  the  lips  thick  and  projecting,  the 
complexion  a  dark-olive,  the  eyes  deep-seated, 
and  on  average  the  facial  angle  77°,  but  as 
high  as  81°.  In  Gebbe,  Waigyu  and  some 
parts  also  of  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  the 
Malayan  race  may  have  become  intermixed 
with  the  Negro,  as  the  complexion  is  hghter 
and  peculiar  texture  of  the  Negro  hair  altered  or 
obliterated. 

All  the  islands  extending  from  New  Guinea 
up  to  the  Fiji  group  appear  to  be  inhabited  by 
Negroes.  But  they  differ  greatly  in  physical 
appearance  in  New  Ireland,  MaUcollo,  one  of 
tlie  great  Cyclades,  Tanna  and  New  Caledonia 
in  the  New  Hebrides. 

The  Alfuro  seem  to  have  afiinities  with  the 
Tagala  race  of  the  Philippines  through  the 
Sanguir  islands.  A  Papuan  or  Timorese  is 
darker,  and  with  more  frizzly  hair  than  the 
Polynesian,  New  Zealander  or  Otaheitan,  but 
their  features  are  almost  identical, 

Mr.  Wallace  (ii,  280)  believe*  that  the  nu- 
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merous  intermediate  forms  which  occur  among 
the  countless  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  not  mere- 
ly the  result  of  an  intermixture  of  these  races 
but  are  to  some  extent  truly  intermediate  or 
transitional,  and  that  the  brown  and  the  black, 
the  Papuan,  the  natives  of  Gilolo  and  Ceram,  the 
Fijian,  the  native  inhabitants  o(  the  Sand- 
vrich  islands  and  those  of  New  Zealand  are  all 
varying  forms  of  one  great  Oceanic  or  Polyne- 
sian race.  Professor  Huxley,  however,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Papuans  are  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  Negroes  of  Africa  than  to  any 
other  race.  The  whole  of  the  great  island  of 
New  Guinea,  the  Ke  and  Am  islands,  with 
Mysol,  Salwatty,  and  Waigiou  are  inhabited 
almost  exclusively  by  the  typical  Papuan,  and 
the  same  Papuan  race  extends  over  iJie  islands 
east  of  New  Guinea  as  far  as  the  Fiji  islands. 
The  people  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  are  in 
some  places  mixed  with  the  browner  races  of 
the  Moluccas.  In  the  typical  Papuan,  the 
colour  of  the  body  somewhat  varies :  general- 
ly it  is  a  deep  sooty-brown  or  black,  somewhat 
approaching  but  never  quite  equalling  the  jet- 
black  of  some  Negro  races,  but  it  is  occasion- 
ally a  dusky  brown.  The  hair  is  harsh,  dry 
and  frizzly,  growing  in  little  tufls  or  curb, 
whioh  in  youth  are  very  short  and  compact, 
but  afterwards  grow  out  to  a  considerable 
length  forming  the  compact  frizzled  mop,  whioh 
is  the  Papuan's  pride  and  glory.  The  £sice  has 
a  beard  of  the  same  frizzly  hsur,  and  the  arms, 
legs  and  breast  are  also  more  or  less  clothed 
with  hair  of  a  similar  kind.  In  stature  the 
Papuan  is  superior  to  the  Malay,  and  the 
equal  or  superior  of  the  average  European. 
The  legs  are  long  and  thin,  and  the  hands  and 
feet  larger  than  those  of  the  Malay.  The  face 
is  somewhow  elongated,  the  forehead  flattish, 
the  brows  very  prominent,  the  nose  is  large, 
rather  arched  and  high,  the  face  thick,  die 
nostrils  broad  and  the  aperture  hidden,  owing 
to  the  tip  of  the  nose  being  elongated.  The 
mouth  is  large,  the  lips  thick  and  protuber- 
ant. He  is  impulsive  and  demonstrative  in 
speech  and  action,  his  emotions  and  passions 
express  themselves  in  shouts  and  laughter  in 
yells  and  frantic  leapings,  women  and  childien 
take  their  share  in  every  discussion.  The 
Papuan  has  much  vital  energy.  In  the  Mo- 
luccas, Papuan  slaves  are  often  promoted  to 
places  of  considerable  trust.  He  decorates  his 
canoe,  his  house,  his  domestic  utensils  with 
elaborate  carving.  They  are  often  violent  and 
cruel  towards  their  chUdren.  The  Papuan  is 
taller,  black-skinned,  fnzzly-haired,  bearded 
and  hairy-bodied,  long-faced,  has  a  large  and 
prominent  nose,  and  projecting  eyebrows,  bold 
impetuous,  exciteable  and  noisy,  joyous  and 
laughter  loving  and  displays  his  emotions.  If  the 
tide  of  Euioposoi  civilization  turn  towards  New 
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Guinea,  the  Papuan  like  the  true  Polynesian 
of  the  farthest  isles  of  the  Pacific  will  no 
doubt  become  extinct.  A  warlike  and  ener- 
getic people  who  will  not  submit  to  national 
dependence  or  to  domestic  servitude  must  dis- 
appear before  the  white  man.  A  race  identl'- 
cal  in  all  its  chief  features  with  the  Papuan,  is 
found  in  all  the  islands  as  far  east  as  ihe  f^ji. 

Mysol  and  Waigiou  are  Papuan,  mixed,  part- 
ly from  Gilolo,  partly  from  New  Guinea. 

Alfura,  is  written  Alfor&,  Alafora,  Arafora, 
Alfiir,  Arafura  and  Halafora.  According  to 
Mr.  Crawfurd  it  is  from  the  Arabic  article 
Al,  and  fbra,  but  another  source  is  said  to  be 
the  Portuguese  word  Alforias  and  to  mean  free 
men,  manumitted  slaves,  also  independent 
tribes  of  the  interior. 

The  Atheta  or  Negrito  race,  are  found  in 
the  Philippines,  the  second  name,  meaning 
little  Negro,  being  given  to  them  by  the 
Spaniards  ;  but  that  of  Ita  or  Ahetas, 
written  Ajetas,  is  their  usual  appellation 
among  the  planters  and  villagers  of  the 
plains.  The  woolly-haired  tribes  are  more 
numerous  in  the  Philippines  than  in  any  other 
group  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  they  were 
estimated  by  M.  Mallat  in  1842  to  amount 
to  25,000.  The  islands  Samar,  Leyte  and 
Zebu,  have  not  any  of  them;  but  they 
are  found  in  N^pros,  Mindanao,  Mindoro  and 
Luzon.  In  the  early  accounts  of  them  by 
Spaniards,  they  are  described  as  being  smaller, 
more  slightly  built  and  less  dark  iit  colour, 
than  the  Negroes  of  Africa,  and  as  having  fea- 
tures less  marked  by  the  Negro  characteristics, 
but  as  having  woolly  instead  of  lank  hair  ;  and 
their  social  condition  could  not  then  have  been 
much  better  than  now,  since  they  are  describ- 
ed as  living  on  roots  and  the  produce  of  the 
chase ;  and  as  sleeping  in  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  or  among  the  ashes  of  the  fires  at  which 
they  had  cooked  their  food.  The  name  be- 
stowed on  them  by  the  Spaniards  is  '  Negritos,' 
or  little  negros,  but  that  of  *  Ita'  or  *  A&etas,* 
so  pronounced  but  written  Ajetas,  seems  to  be 
their  usual  appellation  among  the  planters  and 
villagers  of  the  plains.  They  are  all  well- 
formed  and  sprightly,  but  very  low  in  stature, 
as  they  rarely  exceed  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
height.  The  character  of  the  Negrito  is  un-^ 
tameable,  and  it  is  impossible  to  surmount  their 
tendency  to  idleness.  Prompted  by  an  irresis- 
tible instinct  to  return  to  the  place  of  their 
birth,  they  prefer  a  savage  l^e  to  all  the 
charms  of  civilization.  The  Ajetas  or  Ne^tos 
are  ebony-black  like  Negroes  c^  Africa.  Their 
utmost  stature  is  four  feet  and  a  half;  the  hair 
is  wooDy,  and  as  they  take  no  pains  in  clear- 
ing it,  and  do  not  know  how  to  arrange  it,  it 
forms  a  sort  of  crown  round  the  head,  whidh 
gives  them  m  exceedingly  &ntwtic  aspect^and 
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makes  the  head  appear,  when  seen  from  a  dis- 
tanoe,  as  if  surrounded  with  a  sort  of  aureole. 
The  Negrito    of  the  Philippines,  black  and 
woolly-haired,  are  of  small  dwarfed  stature,  4 
feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  8  inches  high,  which  is  8 
inches  leas  than  the  Malays.    The  hair  agrees 
with  that  of  the  Papuan  and  many  Negroes  of 
Africa,  but  the  Papuans  are  taller  than  the 
Malays.    The  Negritos  of  the  Philippines  are 
pdyUieistB,  but  widiout  temple  or  ritual.    They 
beheve  in  omens,  invoke  Camburan  (€rod),  the 
moon  and  stars,  and  adore  the  rainbow  a^r  a 
storm.    They  have  also  a  worship  of  ancestors, 
a  god  of  the  harvest,  of  the  fisherman  and 
hmiter ;  and  a  remnant  of  fetichism  in  a  gro- 
tesque native  devil.     Mindanao  and  Mindoro 
contain   several  tribes  of  Negritos,  and  they 
hm  the  chief  population  of  ihe  less  accessible 
parts  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  Lucon,  the 
largest  island  of  the  Philippine  group.    The 
accounts  of  the  N^itoe  given  by  the  early 
Spanish  navigators  perfectly  apply  to  their  pre- 
set condition.    They  are  described  as  being 
smaller,  more  slightly  built,   and  less    dark 
in  coJour  than  the  Negroes  of  Africa,  and  as 
having  features  lesa  marked  with  the  Negro 
chara^eiistics,   but    as    having  woolly  hair. 
Papuans  of  Dory  worship^  or  radier  consult,  an 
idol  called  *^  Karwar,"  a  figure  rudely  carved 
in  wood  and  holding  a  shield,  with  which  every 
house  is  provided.    The  idol,  which  is  usually 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  is  exceedingly  dis- 
proposlioned,  the  head  being  unusually  large, 
the  nose  long  and  sharp  at  ^e  point,  and  die 
mouth  wide  and  well  provided  with  teeth. 
The  natives  have  also  a  number  of  '<  Fetishes," 
generally  carved  figures  of  reptiles,  which  are 
suspended  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  the 
posts  are  also  ornamented  with  similar  figures 
cut  into  the  wood.    Within  the  geographical 
limits  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  tibe  Papuans 
only  appear  as  inhabitants  of  the  sea  coast  in 
New  Guinea  and  the  islsmds  immediately  adja- 
cent.   In  other  parts  of  this  region  they  are 
found   only  among  the   mountain   ^stneases, 
maintaining  an  unequal  struggle  with  the  brown 
races  by  whom  th^  are  surroxmded.    In  some 
of  the  Spice  Islands,  the  group  nearest  to  New 
Guinea,  ^  their  extirpation  is  matter  of  history," 
as  observed  by  Mr.  Crawfrud.    (History  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  Vol.  i,  p.  18.)    In  Ceram 
and  Gillolo  a  few  scattered  remnants  of  the  race 
still  exist ;  but  they  hold  little  or  no  intercourse 
with  their    more  civilized  neighboura,   flying 
into  the  thickets  which  afford  them  dielter 
and  concealment  on  the  first  aj^earanoe  of  a 
stranger,  experience  having  taught  them  that 

death  or  captivity  will  he  their  fate  if  they  fall 
into  the  hands  of  their  natural  enemies.  The 
charaeteiistics  of  the  mountain  Papuans  must 
dbeielbre  be  soi^ht  in  i&ose  islands  where  their 
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numerical  strength  permits  them  to  lead  a  life 
more  fitted  for  human  beings  than  that  of  their 
hunted  brethren.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  these  poor  creatures  disappear  before 
civilization.  Their  chief  destroyers  are  the 
wild  and  warlike  hunting  tribes  of  the  brown 
race ;  and,  excepting  the  case  of  the  Moluccas, 
wherever  European  civilization  has  been  intrc^ 
duced,  the  Papuans  are  more  numerous  than 
elsewhere.  In  the  Philippines,  for  example, 
according  to  an  intelligent  modem  traveller, 
their  number  in  the  year  1842  amounted  to 
25,000  souls.  (M.  Mallat,  "  Les  Philippines,*" 
&c..  Vol.  i,  p.  97,  Paris,  1846.)  The  large 
island  of  Moysol  or  Msesual,  which  lies  nearly 
midway  between  the  north-western  extreme  of 
New  Guinea  and  Ceram,  is  said  to  have  been 
occupied  exclusively  by  Papuans  when  this 
region  was  first  visited  by  Europeans,  and  they 
still  form  the  bulk  of  the  inland  population, 
but  the  villages  of  the  coast  are  occupied  by 
a  mixed  race,  in  which  the  Papuan  dement, 
however,  prevails.  The  islands  of  Coram, 
Ceram-laut,  Bo,  Poppo,  Geby,  Patani  Hoek, 
and  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Gillolo,  are 
also  occupied  by  people  of  the  mixed  race,  who 
are  remarkable  for  their  maritime  activity,  and 
for  their  friendly  disposition  towards  European 
strangers.  The  woolly-haired  tribes  are  more 
numerous  in  the  Philippines  than  in  any  other 
group  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  New  Guinea.  M.  B^dlat,  as  already 
stated,  gives  the  amount  of  the  "  Negrito"  po- 
pulation in  1842  as  26,000.  This  can  only  be 
considered  as  approximative,  still  it  is  probably 
not  far  from  the  true  amount.  The  race, 
therefore,  can  scarcely  be  less  numerous  now 
than  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  more 
than  three  centuries  ago.  Indeed,  their  distribu- 
tion among  the  islands  of  the  group  seems  to 
have  been  much  the  same  then  as  at  the 
present  day ;  for  the  island  on  which  they  were 
first  seen  was  named  bv  Magellan  **  Isla  dos 
Negros,"  to  distinguish  it  mm  the  adjacent  island 
Zebu,  where  his  ships  remained  for  some 
months.  Negros  Still  contains  a  large  popu- 
lation of  Papuans,  while  Zebu  is  altogether 
free  from  them,  and  no  record  exists  of 
their  having  ever  been  found  there.  Samar 
and  Leyte  are  similarly  situated  with  Zebu. 
From  a  number  of  inquiries  among  Papuans 
who  were  marked  with  the  raised  cicatrices,  it 
appears  that  those  on  the  arm  and  breast,  which 
are  the  largest  and  most  prominent,  were  made 
in  order  to  qualify  them  for  admission  to  the 
privileges  of  manhood,  by  showing  their  capa- 
bility of  bearing  pain.  The  Malayan  term  for 
crisped  or  woolly  hair  is  '^rambut  pua-pua." 
Hence  the  term  "puarpua,"  or  '^papua," 
(crisped),  has  come  to  be  applied  to  the  entire 
race ;  and  expresses  their  most  striking  pecu^ 
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liarity.  The  features  of  the  Papuans  have  a 
decided  negro  character  :  broad  nose,  thick 
and  prominent  lips,  receding  forehead  and 
chin,  and  that  turbid  colour  of  what  should  be 
the  white  of  the  eye,  which  is  apt  to  give  the 
countenance  a  sinister  expression.  Their  natu- 
ral complexion  is  almost  universally  a  choco- 
late colour,  sometimes  closely  approaching  to 
black,  but  certainly  some  shades  lighter  tlian 
the  deep-black  which  is  often  met  with  among 
the  negro  tribes  of  Africa.  The  Papuans, 
when  placed  in  circumstances  favourable  for 
the  development  of  their  powers,  are  physical- 
ly superior  to  the  races  of  South-eastern  Asia. 
Some  of  the  New  Guinea  tribes  would  bear  a 
comparison,  in  point  of  stature  and  proportions, 
with  the  races  of  Europe,  were  it  not  for  a  defi- 
ciency about  the  lower  extremities.  Even  the 
more  diminutive  moimtain  tribes  are  remark- 
able for  energy  and  agility — qualities  which 
have  led  to  tlieir  being  in  great  demand  as 
slaves  among  their  more  civilized  neighbours. 
With  regard  to  mental  capacity,  also,  they  are 
certainly  not  inferior  to  the  brown  races ;  but 
their  impatience  of  control  while  in  an  inde- 
pendent state,  utterly  precludes  that  organiza- 
tion which  would  enable  them  to  stand  their 
ground  against  encroachment ;  and  they  in- 
variably fall  under  the  influence  of  the  Mala- 
yans whenever  the  two  races  are  brought  into 
contact.  The  islands  in  which  remnants  of 
Papuan  tribes  may  .yet  be  found  are  Sumba  or 
Sandalwood  Island,  Bum,  the  Xulla  Islands, 
and  the  small  eastern  peninsula  of  Celebes, 
which  terminates  at  Cape  Taliabo,  Sumba  is 
a  mountainous  island,  three  hundred  miles  in 
circumference,  lying  to  the  south  of  Flores, 
from  the  coast  of  which  it  is  distinctly  visible 
in  clear  weather.  The  inhabitants  of  Savu  pos- 
sess a  settlement  near  the  south-west  extreme 
of  the  island,  and  the  Bugis  traders  of  Ende 
have  two  or  three  small  stations  on  the  north 
coast  which  are  occasionally  visited  by  small 
European  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
horses ;  but  the  natives  of  Sumba  all  dwell  in 
the  uplands,  where  they  cultivate  maize,  yams 
and  other  produce  similar  to  that  grown  on 
Timor,  and  are  said  to  use  the  plough,  which  is 
unknown  in  any  other  island  to  the  eastward  of 
Sumbawa. 

The  Kei  group  of  ten  islands  adjoin  the  Arru 
Islands.  Ke,  Kei,  or  Ki,  is  prefixed  to  the  names 
of  all  their  villages.  The  great  Kei  is  about  the 
size  ofTanakeka,  an  island,  near  Macassar.  The 
men  profess  mahomedanism,  but  eat  hog's  flesh, 
and  the  islands  produce  Maratigo  and  Banyaro 
woods,  well  adapted  for  masts.  In  Don,  the 
Papuans  are  called  Myfore.  They  are  about 
5  feet  3  inches  high,  few  attain  5  feet  6  inches. 
They  wear  their  crisped  hair  its  full  length, 
Bud  generally  uncared  for,  which  gives  them  a 
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wild,  scared  appearance.     Tlie  men,  not  the 
women,  wear  a  comb.    The  Papuan  women 
of  Ke  are  not  secluded,  the  children  are  merry, 
noisy  and  have  the  nigger  grin,  and  amongst 
the  men  is  a  noisy  confusion  of  tongues  and 
excitement  on  every  occasion.     The  Ki  group 
form  the  northern  of  the  south-easterly  islands. 
The  islands,  are  covered  with  luxuriant  forests. 
The  islands  are  occupied  by  two  races,  one 
of  them  the  Papuan  who  m9ke  cocoanut  oil, 
build  boats   and  make   wooden  bowls,  their 
boats  are  from  small  planked  canoes  to  prahua 
of  20  to  30  tons  burden.     They  build   the 
skin  first  and  fit  on  the  knees  and  bends  and 
ribs.     Money  is  not  used,  but  every   trans- 
action is  in  kind.    The  Papuan  wears  a  waist 
cloth  of  cotton  or  bark.     The  other  race  are 
mahomedans  who  were  driven  out  of  Banda. 
They  wear  cotton  clothing.     They  are  probably 
a  brown  race,  more  allied  to  Malays,  but  their 
mixed  descendants  have  great  varieties  of  hair, 
colour  and  features,  graduating  between  the 
Malay  and  Papuan  tribes. 

Ceram  is  the  largest  island  of  the  Moluccas 
and,  next  to  Celebes,  of  all  the  Archipelago. 
It  is  162  miles  long,  but  its  greatest  breadth  is 
only  42  miles.  The  island  is  one  long  moun- 
tain chain  that  sets  off  transverse  spurs,  and 
some  of  the  peaks  are  6,000*or  6,000  feet  in 
height.  The  people  of  Ceram  approach  nearer 
to  the  Papuan  type  than  those  of  Gillolo.  They 
are  darker  in  colour,  and  a  number  of  them 
have  the  frizzly  Papuan  hair ;  their  features 
are  harsh  and  prominent,  and  ihe  women  are 
far  less  engaging  than  those  of  the  Malay  race. 
The  Papua,  or  Alfuro  man,  of  Ceram,  gadbers  his 
frizzly  hair  into  a  flat  circular  knot  over  the 
left  temple,  and  place  cylinders  of  wood,  as 
thick  as  one's  fingers  and  coloured  red  at  the 
ends,  in  the  lobes  of  the  ears.  They  are  very 
nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  go  almost 
naked,  but  armlets  and  anklets  of  woven  grass 
or  of  silver,  with  necklaces  of  beads  or  small 
fruits,  complete  their  attire.  The  women  have 
similar  ornaments,  but  wear  their  hair 
loose.  All  are  tall,  with  a  dark-brown  skin, 
and  well-marked  Papuan  physiognomy.  The 
Alfuro  or  Papuan  race  are  the  predomi- 
nant type  in  the  island  of  Ceram.  Of  twenty- 
eight  words  of  the  language  of  Ceram,  nine 
of  the  words  are  Malay,  two  Javanese,  and 
seventeen  are  common  to  these  two  languages. 

In  Celebes,  the  Trans-Javan  or  Timorian 
band,  and  the  Moluccas,  is  a  large  and  import- 
ant class  of  Indonesians,  who  graduate  between 
the  Anam  type,  the  Burman  and  the  Negrito. 
The  most  prevalent  head  or  that  of  the  predo- 
minent  is  ovoid,  but  it  is  somewhat  Burman  or 
Indo-Burman  in  nose,  eye  and  colour.  The 
great  island  of  Celebes  may  be  considered  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  languages,  which,  although 
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tgreeing   with  those  heretofore   described,  in  ]  the  Polynesian   Islands    alone,     real    dialects 


simpficity  of  grammatical  stucture,  differs  very 
widely  from  them  in  phonetic  character, 
although  spoken  by  the  same  race  of  men. 
Celebes  ia  intersected  by  the  equator,  leaving 
a  smftll  portion  of  it  in  the  northern  and  the 
mau  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Its  greatest 
ieng&  is  about  500  miles,  but  its  greatest 
breadth  does  not  exceed  100 ;  and  in  some 
pJaces  it  is  hardly  one-third  of  this  width. 
Celebes  may  be  considered  to  be  the  focus  of 
an  original  and  independent  civilization  which 


of  a  common  tongue  do  exist,  but  there  tlie 
number  of  words  common  to  such  dialects,  and 
to  the  languages  of  the  Archipelago,  is  so  tri- 
fling that  it  refutes  at  once  the  notion  of  a 
common  origin.  In  Malay,  the  most  familiar 
words  for  the  head,  the  shoulder,  the  face,  a 
limb,  a  hair  or  pile,  brother,  house,  elephant, 
the  sun,  the  day,  to  speak,  and  to  talk,  are  all 
Sanskrit.  In  Javanese,  Sanskrit  furnishes 
words  for  the  head,  the  shoulders,  the  throat, 
the  hand,  the  face,  father,  brother,  son,  daughter. 


probably  sprung  up  amongst  the  moat  advanced    woman,   house,   buffalo,   elephant,  with  syno- 


of  the  nations  which  occupy  it,  called  by 
themaelvea  Wugi,  and  by  the  Malays,  and 
after  them  by  Europeans,  Bugi.  In  material 
civilization  the  Bugi  are  equal  to   the  Malays 


nymes  for  the  hog  and  dog,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  sea,  and  a  mountain.  In  the  language  of 
Bali,  the  name  for  the  sun  in  most  familiar 
use  is   Sanskrit,  and  a  word  of  the  same  lan- 


Lanffuage$. — Mr.  Crawfurd  (Dictionary    of   guage  is  the  only  one  in  use  for  the  numeral 
the  Malay  language),  considers  that  a  certain    ten.     It  is  on   the  same  principle  that  Mr. 


connexion  of  more  or  less  extent  exists  between 
most  of   the  languages  which    prevail  from 
Madagascar  to  E^ter  Island  in  the  Pacific, 
and  ftt>m  Formoaa,   on   the  coast  of   China 
to  New  Zealand;  thus,  over   200  degrees  of 
longitade  and  seventy  of  latitude,  or  over  a 
fifth  part  of  earth  s  surJace.     In  this  are  the 
innumerable  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
fiom  Sumatra  to  New  Guinea,  the  great  group 
of  the  Philippines,   the  Islands   of  the  North 
and  South  P&cific,  and  Madagascar.     It  is  in- 
habited by  many  different  and  distinct  races  of 
men,  aa  the  Malayan,  the  brown  Polynesian, 
the  TnJTnlar  n^gro  of  several  varieties,  and  the 
A&ican  of  Madagascar.     Of  these,  the  state- of 
ciTilization  is  so  various  that  some  are  abject 
aaTages,  while  others  have  made  a  respectable 
progress  in  the  useful  arts,  and  even  attained 
some  knowledge  of  letters.     He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  leading  race  in  the  Archipelago  is  one 
and  the  same,   but  the  languages  are  many, 
with  more  or  less  intermixture  of  some  princi- 
pal ones  throughout.  In  Borneo  there  are  at  least 
40  languages  ;  in  Celebes  and  its  islands  at 
least  10 ;    in  Flores  6 ;  in  Smnbawa  3  ;  in 
Sumatra  and  its  islands  not  fewer    than    10 ; 
and  even  in  civilized  Java  with  its  islands,  3. 
It  19  the  same  in  the  Phihppine  islands,  and  in 
Laicon,  alone,  there  are  three.    The  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago   consists    of  the   islands  extending 
from   Sumatra  to  the  western  shores  of  New 
Groineay  and  respecting  which  our  information 
is  most  complete.     He  says  that  no  languages 
in    it  exist   derived  from  a  common  stock,  or 
Btj»"dmg  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  sister- 
hood,  as  Italian,   Spanish  and  French,  do  to 
f^w>h  other ;  or  as  GaeUc  does  to  Irish,  or  Ar- 
mcsiican  lo  Welsh,  or  Scotch  to  English.    The 
only  dialects  that  exist  are  those  of  the  Malay 
aTMJ  Javanese  languages,  but  they  consist  of  little 
thim  differences  in  pronunciation,  or  the 
or  less  frequent  use  of  a  few  words.    In 
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Cra^vfurd  accounts  for  the  existence  of  a  simi- 
lar class  of  Malayan  words  in  the  Tagala  of 
the  Philippines  although  the  whole  number  of 
Malayan^  words  does  not  exceed  one-ftftieth 
part  of  tlie  language.  Head,  brain,  hand, 
finger,  elbow,  hair,  feather,  child,  sea,  moon, 
rain,  to  speak,  to  die,  to  give,  to  love,  are 
examples. 

Some  personal  pronouns  are  found  in  the 
Polynesian  dialects,  where,  in  a  vocabulary,  of 
five  thousand  words  a  himdred  Malayan  terras 
do  not  exist.  A  sentence  of  Malay  can  be  con- 
structed without  the  assistance  of  Javanese 
words,  or  of  Javanese  without  the  help  of 
Malay  words.  These  two  'languages  can  be 
written  or  spoken,  without  the  least  difficulty, 
without  a  word  of  Sanskrit  or  Arabic.  The 
Malay  and  Javanese,  although  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  words  be  in  common,  are  distinct 
languages,  and  their  Sanskrit  and  Arabic 
elements  are  extrinsic  and  unessential.  When 
this  test  is  applied  to  the  Polynesian  languages 
we  find  an  opposite  result.  A  sentence  in  die 
Maori  and  TaJiitan  can  be  written  in  words 
common  to  both,  and  without  the  help  of  one 
word  of  the  Malayan  which  they  contain,  just 
as  a  sentence  of  Welsh  or  Irish  can  be  con- 
structed without  the  help  of  Latin,  although  of 
this  language  they  contain,  at  least,  as  large  a 
proportion  of  words  as  the  Maori  or  Tahitan 
do  of  Malayan. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  is  of  opinion  that  the  Malay 
and  Javanese  languages  furnish  the  stock  of  the 
wide-spread  words  which  are  common  to  so 
many  tongues  in  the  Archipelago  and  which 
have  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  languages 
of  the  two  most  civilized  and  adventurous 
nations  of  the  Archipelago — the  Malays,  and 
Javanese ;  and  he  uses  the  word  Malayan  for 
whatever  ia  common  to  these  two  people. 

Of  the  languages  of  Celebes,  the  next  in 
importance  to  the  Bugis  is  the  Macassar.    The 
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people  who  speak  this  tongue  inhabit  the  same 
peninsula.  They  call  themselves  and  their 
language  Mankasara,  and  hence  the  Makltsar  or 
Mangkasar  of  the  Malays,  whence  the  Engli^ 
name.  Besides  Bugis  and  Macassar,  the  two 
principal  languages,  there  are  three  other  lan- 
guages of  Celebes  written  in  the  same  character, 
or,  at  least,  occasionally  written  in  it ;  the  Man- 
dar,  the  Manado,  and  the  Gorongtalu.  The 
Mandar  is  spoken  by  a  people  on  that  side  of  the 
south-western  peninsula,  which  fronts  Borneo. 

The  island  of  Sumbawa,  the  third  in  a  direct 
line  east  of  Java,  about  three  times  the  extent 
of  Bali  or  Lombok,  and  divided  by  a  deep  bay 
into  two  peninsulas,  has  three  languages,  the 
Sumbawa,  the  Bima,  and  the  Tambora.  The 
natives  of  Sumbawa  are  little  inferior  in  culti- 
vation to  the  most  improved  nations  of  Celebes. 
The  Sumbawa  and  Bima  languages  are  written 
in  the  Bugis  character,  but  there  exists  in  this 
island  a  singular  and  curious  obsolete  alphabet. 
It  is  ascribed  to  the  Bima  nation,  but  the  cha- 
racters do  not  generally  correspond  .with  the 
simple  sounds  of  the  Bima  language  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  specimen  given  of  it. 

The  large  island  of  Flores,  the  fifth  in  a  line 
east  from  Java,  due  south  of  Celebes,  and  of 
volcanic  formation,  affords  the  first  example  of 
a  race  of  men  seemingly  intermediate  between 
the  Malay  and  Papuan,  or  Negro,  but  partak- 
ing far  more  of  the  physical  form  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter.  The  complexion  is  a  good 
deal  darker  than  that  of  the  Malay,  the  nose 
flatter,  the  mouth  wider,  and  the  lips  thicker. 
The  hair  is  not  lank  as  in  the  Malay;  but 
buckles,  without  frizzling  as  in  the  Papuan. 
The  stature  is  the  same  as  that  <^  the  Malay, 
that  is,  short  and  squab.  According  to  the  state- 
ments made  to  Mr.  Crawford  by  Bugis  traders, 
themselves  settlers  in  the  island,  Flores  is  inha- 
bited by  six  different  nations,  speaking  as  many 
different  languages ;  the  EndQ,  the  Mangarai, 
the  Edo,  the  Boka,  the  Konga,  and  the  Grale- 
teng,  names  derived  from  the  principal  places 
of  their  residence. 

Timur  is  a  word  which  means  the  east,  and 
was  probably  imposed  on  this  island  by  the 
Malays,  to  whose  language  it  belongs,  because 
this  was  the  extreme  limit  of  their  ordinary 
commercial  voyages  to  the  south-east.  Timur 
is  about  three  times  the  extent  of  Jamaica.  Its 
principal  inhabitants  are  of  the  Malayan  race, 
but  it  contains  also  Papuans  or  Negros,  and  tribes 
of  the  intermediate  race.  The  two  languages  of 
Timur  are  the  Manatoto  and  the  Timuri,  the 
first  spoken  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  island, 
and  the  last  used  by  many  of  the  tribes  as  a 
conunon  medium  of  intercourse.  No  alphabet 
has  ever  been  invented  in  Timur ;  but  judging 
by  the  specimens  of  its  languages,  the  vowels  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese. 
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From  Timur  to  New  Guinea,  there  ran*  a 
long  chain  of  islets,  forming  as  it  were,  a  wall 
or  barrier  to  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
Archipelago.  In  these  islets  the  inhabitants 
are  (^  the  same  race  with  the  Malaya,  and 
speak  many  languages.  By  far  the  most  ample 
and  authentic  account  of  them  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Winsor  £arl,  who,  after  a  longer 
experience  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
spoken  than  any  other  European,  makes  die 
following  observations.  "  In  the  soath-easlern 
parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  where  oppor- 
tunities of  social  intercourse  between  the  various 
petty  tribes  are  of  rare  occurrence,  every  island, 
every  detached  group  of  villages,*  has  its  own 
peculiar  dialect  which  is  often  uninteUigible, 
even  to  the  tribes  in  its  immediate  neighbour^ 
hood.  In  some  of  the  laiger  islands,  Timur, 
for  example,  these  tribes  are  so  numerous,  and 
^e  country  occupied  by  many  of  them  so  ex- 
tensive, that  it  becomes  impossible  to  form  even 
an  approximate  estimate  of  their  number." 
Of  one  language,  the  prevailing  one,  tanang 
several  languages  of  the  island  of  KiiMt,  one  of 
the  Sarawati  group  in  the  chain  of  islets  al* 
ready  mentioned,  Mr.  Earl  furnished  a  cuzioua 
and  instructive  vocabulary  of  2S0  words.  The 
Kisa  is  an  unwritten  tongue,  but  its  vowels  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese. 

Spiee  Islands. — Sir  Stamford  Bai&es  for^ 
nished  specimens  of  three  of  the  languages  of 
this  furthest  east  portion,  viz.:  those  of  Ceram, 
correctly  Serang,  of  Temate,  correctly  Tamatiy 
and  of  Saparuwa,  one  of  the  Banda  isles.  Of 
the  languages  of  Ceram,  nine  of  the  words  are 
Malay,  two  Javanese,  17  are  common  to  these 
two  language.  Ceram  Laut  is  the  great  place 
to  which  the  Bugis  carry  the  Papuan  slaves 
whom  they  steal' fVom  New  Guinea. 

The  great  group  of  the  Philippines,  although 
contiguous  to  the  proper  Indian  Archipelago, 
differs  materially  in  climate  and  the  manners 
of  i^  inhabitants.  It  extends  over  fifbeen  de- 
grees from  n^ar  latitude  5^  to  20^  N.,  and  con- 
sists of  many  islands  of  which  only  Lucon  and 
Mindanao  are  of  great  size.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  are  of  the  same  tawny  complexioned^ 
lank-haired,  short  and  squab  race,  as  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  The  focus  of  the  abori- 
ginal cirilization  of  the  Philippines,  as  might 
be  expected,  has  been  the  main  island  of  the 
group,  Lucon.  The  principal  languages  of  Lucon 
are  the  Tagala,  the  Pampanga,  ^e  Pangasanan, 
and  the  Hoco,  spoken  at  present  by  a  popula- 
tion of  2,250,000 ;  while  the  Bisaya  has  a  wide 
currency  among  the  southern  islands  o^  the 
group,  Leyte,  Zebu,  Negros  and  Panay,  contain- 
ing 1,200,000  people.  Mr.  Crawfurd  tdls  na 
that  it  does  not  appear,  from  a  oomparison  of 
the  phonetie  character  and  grammatical  stnio- 
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tare  of  the  Tagala,  with  those  of  Malay  and 
JaTSnese,  that  there  is  any  ground  for  fancying 
them  to  he  one  and  the  same  language,  or  lan- 
guages sprang  from  a  common  parent,  and  only 
diversified  by  the  effects  of  time  and  distance, 
md  that  an  examination  of  the  Bisaya  Diction- 
ary gives  similar  results.  The  great  islands  of 
Mindanao,  Falawang,  and  the  Sulu  group  of 
iaktBy  ibrming  the  southern  limits  of  the  Philip- 
pine Archipdago,  contain  many  nations  and 
tribes  speaking  many  languages  of  which  little 
has  been  published.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  on  the 
infiNrmation  given  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  informs 
OB  diat  even  in  the  little  group  of  the  Sulu 
islands,  a  great  many  different  languages  are 
spoJoen,  and  he  gives  a  short  specimen  of  88 
words  of  one  of  those  most  current.  Sulu  has 
Ibr  many  years  been  the  market  where  the 
Lanon  and  other  pirates  disposed  of  much  of 
their  founder,  and  in  former  times  itself  was 
deeidedfy  piratical.  The  mahomedan  religion 
has  made  much  progress  in  Mindanao  and  the 
Soht  iriands,  as  has  the  Malay  language,  the 
agaal  channel  through  which  it  has  at  all 
times  been  propagated  over  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipdago.  Mr.  Crawfurd  remarks 
that  whether  ihe  principal  languages  of  the 
FhHippineB  be  separate  and  distinct  tongues 
or  mere  dialects  of  a  common  language,  is  a 
q^MStion  not  easy  to  determine.  Certainly,  the 
phonetic  character  of  the  Tagala,  the  Bisaya, 
the  Fsmpangan  and  Ilooo  are,  sound  for  sound 
or  letter  for  letter,  the  same.  Words  of  the 
Malayan  languages  are  to  be  found  in  the  lan- 
goage  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Formosa, 
iff  Talmn  ;  and  as  this  large  island  about  half 
as  big  as  Ireland,  stretches  as  far  north  as  the 
25P  df  latitode,  this  is  the  extreme  limit  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  which  they  have  reached. 
Hie  aboiigines  of  Formosa  are  short  in  stature, 
of  tawnj  complexions  and  lank  hair.  Although 
inhabiting  a  great  and  fertile  island,  affording 
to  all  i^>pearance  a  fait  opportunity  of  develop- 
ment, they  never  made  any  progr^  in  civili- 
and  at  present  seem  to  live  in  a  state  of 
They  are  thought  by  Mr.  Craw- 
ford to  belong  to,  or  much  to  resemble,  the 
brown-cc»ni4exioned  race  of  the  Archipelago 
of  vrhom  the  Malays  are  the  type. 

The  ialands  of  the  Pacific  extend  from,  the 
east  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines,  to 
within  two  thousand  five  hiuidred  miles  of  the 
coast  of  America,  and  from  about  the 
of  north  to  the  47^  of  south  latitude.  The 
iangoages  spoken  over  this  vast  area  are,  pro- 
bably, nearly  as  numerous  as  the  islands  them- 
selves. The  language,  with  variations,  is 
jpofeen  by  the  same  race  of  men  from  the  Fiji 
graop,  west  to  Easter  island  eastward,  and  from 
ihe  Sandwich  ishinda  north  to  the  New  2Sea- 
Ind  islanda  south.    It  has  been  caQed  the 
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Polynesian.  The  whole  number  of  Malayan 
words  in  the  Maori  dialect  of  the  Polynesian, 
as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  William's  Diction- 
ary, only  amount  to  85. — John  Crawfurd, 
JBsq.j  F,  S.  /Si.,  Malay  Orammar  and  DtcHon^ 
ary,  also,  in  Journal  Indian  Archipelago, 
Vol,  i,  p.  i,  to  cxli.  ;  Bev.  Dr,  GaldwelVs 
Comparative  Orammar  of  the  Tamil  ianguage, 
and  also  Tinnevelly,  Shanars ;  CwnninghanCt 
Bhiha  Topes  ;  Yule's  Embassy  to  Ava  ;  J.  R. 
Logan,  &q.,  F,  O.  S.,  in  Journal  Indian 
Archipelago  from  1848  to  1850,  passim,  p. 
774 ;  Dr.  Latham's  descriptive  Ethnology ; 
Drs.  Pritchard,  Mcut  MiiUer  ;  General  Briggs  ; 
Messrs.  SMagentweit,  in  Beports  British  As- 
sociation, 1845  to  1858;  Messrs.  Hodgson, 
RobiTisan,  SamweUs,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal ;  Captain  Neuihold  in  JRoyal 
Asiatic  Society's  Journal  and  Madras  Literary 
Society's  Journal;  Calcutta  Review,  to  1860; 
Rev.  William  Taylor,  A.  M.,  in  Journal 
Madras  Literary  Society ;  Dr.  Thompson's 
Travels  in  Western  Himalaya  ;  Dr.  Moore, 
M.  D. :  Lost  Tribes  and  Saxons  in  ihe  East ; 
Captain  H.  O.  Raverty,  Dictionary  of  the 
Pukhto,  Pushto  or  Affghan  language ;  Mr. 
PiddingUnCs  Index  ;  TJie  Hindoos  ;  Sir  ErsJcine 
Perry's  Bird's  Eye  View  of  India  ;  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  Egypt's  place  in  Universal  History ; 
M.  Spreewenherg,  in  Jour.  Ind.  Arch.,  December 
1858.  See  Africa,  Aheta,  Andamans,  India, 
Masailma  and  £1  Aswad,  Negros  or  Buglos 
islands.  New  Guinea,  Papuans,  Semitic  races. 

NEGRO-DE-HUMO,  Sp.   Lamp-black. 

NEGRO-DE-ZAPATOS,  Sp.    Blacking. 

NEGRO-FUMO,  It.   Lamp-black. 

NEGRO  PRESBYTIS,  see  Simiad». 

NEGROS,  or  Buglos  island,  extends  from  lat. 
9°  4'  to  lat.  9°  50'.  Of  the  central  group  of  the 
Philippines,  consisting  of  Panag,  Negros,  Sa- 
mar,  Leyte,  Masbate,  Bohol,  and  Zebu,  the 
two  former  are  the  only  islands  in  which 
Negrito  tribes  exist  to  the  present  day,  and 
even  as  regards  Panag,  the  fact  must  be  con- 
sidered doubtful.  Negros,  however,  contains 
a  considerable  Negrito  population,  the  crest  of 
the  mountain  range,  which  extends  throughout 
the  length  of  the  island,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  being  almost  ex- 
clusively occupied  by  scattered  tribes. — Mr^ 
Earl,  p.  141.     See  Aheta,  Negrito,  Negro. 

NEGUNDO,  see  Acer. 

NEHAS,  Abab.  Copper. 

NEHEMIAH,  is  believed  to  have  been  bom 
in  Babylon. 

NEHESH,  HiB.  Copper. 

NEHOEMECA,  or  Nehoemaka,  Malbal. 
Bryonia  laciniosa. 

NEHOR  NEHU,  a  hirge  sheep,  or  goat,  or 
antelope,  £>und  in  the  very  rugged  mountains 
north  of  the  Yaroo  river,  and  in  Sie  neighbour- 
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liood  of  the  salt  mines  or  lakes.     It  is  four  feet  1  from  Mysore  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th 


high,,  has  very  large  horns,  sloping  back,  and 
four   feet  long,  has  a   tail  15  inches  long,  is 
.  shaggy,  and    of    various    colours,    sometimes 
black  and  red. 

NEHUWALA,  of  D'AnviUe,  is  the  capital 
of  the  Balhara  sovereignty  of  the  Arabian  tra- 
vellers of  tlie  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. — 
To(Vs  Rtijasthariy  Vol,  i,  p,  497. 

NEIBUHR,  M.  Carsten.  In  a.  d.,  1762,  an 
expedition  wna  organized  by  king  Frederick  V 
of  Denmark,  for  the  exploration  of  Arabia,  but 
more  particularly  of  the  province  of  Yemen. 
It  was  under  the  charge  of  the  learned  M.  Cars- 
ten  Neibuhr,  with  whom  were  associated  Pro- 
fessor Von  Han  en  as  linguist ;  Professor  For- 
skal  and  Dr.  Cramer  as  naturalists,  and  M. 
Bauronfeind  as  draughtsman.  They  arrived  in 
Yemen  in  the  end  of  December  1762.  Von 
Hanen  died  at  Mokha  on  the  25th  May  1763, 
Forskal  died  at  Yereem  on  the  17th  July  fol- 
lowing, M.  Baurenfeind  expired  at  sea,  near 
the  island  of  Socotra,  on  the  29th  August,  and 
Dr.  Cramer  at  Bombay  on  the  11th  February 
1764.-— Playfair's  Aden. 

NEILGHERRIES,    a  magnificent  mass    of 
mountains  in  the  peninsula  of  India  near  the 
southern   extremity  of  the   Western   Ghauts, 
rising  to  an  altitude  of  8,600  feet  at   Doda- 
betta,  where  an  observatory  was  established  in 
1845.     Dr.  Birch  wrote  a  topogra{)hical  report 
of  the  hills  in  Mad.  Lit.  Trans.  1838,  Vol.  viii, 
86.     The  Neilgherries  are  the  highest  hills  in 
the  south  of  India,  they  lie  to  the  west  of 
Col  legal.     The  surrounding  rocks  are  of  granite 
and  gneiis,  but  the  summits  of  the  mounUiins  are 
of  greenstone.     The  Kunda  range  is  extremely 
irregular  in  its  outline.     It  forms  the  seaward 
flank  of  the   Neilgherries   with  a  very  steep 
slope  towards  the  Malabar  Coast.     It  attains 
in  its  higher  parts  an  elevation  of  7,500  to 
8,200  feet  above  the  sea.    llie  Kunda  or  Sispara 
ghaut  or  pass  which  leads  to  Calicut  is  6,742 
feet   above   the  sea.     Neilgheri,   means  blue 
mountain.    The  Neilgherries  had  been  traversed 
by  a  party  of  Pioneers  under  Captain  Bevan  and 
Dr.  Ford,  in  1809,  and  were  partially  surveyed 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Morrison,  so  far 
back  as  1812.     But  they  appear  to  have  been 
almost  unknown  to  Europeans  till  about  the 
year  1819,  when  tliey  were  fqrst  ascended  by 
Messrs.  Whish  and  Kindersley,  in  pursuit  of  a 
band  of  smugglers.    Their  report  led  to  Mr. 
Sullivan  establishing  himself  there,  and  ulti- 
mately to  their  being  selected  as  a  convalescent 
station.    The  remains  of  two  forts  are  still  to  be 
seen,  each  of  which  was  used  as  a  state  prison, 
and  was  occupied  by  a  small  garrison  in  the 
time  of  Ilyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Sultan.    The 
Baddagah,  or  agricultural  inhabitants,  have  a 


century.     Of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Toda, 
nothing  certain  is  known.    The  hiJJs  are  situated 
between  L.  1 1°  and  12°  N.,  and  L.  76°  and  77° 
E.,  on  the  confines  of  the  provinces  of  Mysore, 
Coimbatore,  and  Malabar.    To  Mysore,  they 
are  joined  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  of  much 
inferior  height  however.     On  all  the  other  sides 
they  are  completely  isolated.     The  sea  is  40 
miles  distant  at  the  nearest  point  on  the  west. 
The  summit  of  the  hilb  forms  an  undulating 
table  land  of  considerable  extent  in  the  form  of 
an  irregular  parallelogram,  40  miles  long  from 
E.  to  W.,  and  with  a  medium  breadth  of  about 
15  from  N.  to  S.    The  surface  may  be  rotighly 
estimated  at .  650  square  miles,  and  presents 
several  distinct  ranges  of   undulations    with 
pecuhar  features.     That  to  the  west  called  the 
Koondahs,    rises    abruptly    from    the    plain, 
bordered  by  several  precipices  of  great  heip^ht, 
and  accessible  only  at  one  or  two  points.     The 
upper  surface  is  intersected  by  narrow   deep 
valleys,  thickly  dotted  with  wood,  and  present- 
ing some  most  picturesque  scenery.     Several 
considerable  streams  take  their  rise  here  and 
unite  to  form  the  Bowany  river,  wich,  descend- 
ing by  a  succession  of  beautiftil  falls  into  a 
most  romantic  gorge,  forces  its  way  through 
the   southern  edge  of  the  tableland,  where  it 
makes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  east,  and  flows 
along  the  whole  southern  aapect  of  the  hills  till 
it  meets  the  Moyar  descending  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  with  similar  accompaniments  of 
scenery  from  the  northern  face.     A  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Koondahs  to  the  north  is  called  the 
NeddimuUa  range,  and  forms  a  narrow  ridge, 
shooting  up  into  sharp  peaks,  and  bordered  by 
lofty  precipices  on  the  west.     On  the  inner 
side,  the  Koondalis  sink  into   a  lower   range 
of  tableland,   formed  by  a  succession  of  low 
rounded  hills  and  valleys,  less  richly  wooded 
and  bounded  to  the  E.  by  the  great  central 
range  of  Dodabet,  running  completely  across 
from  N.  to  S.     This  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
hills,  being  8,730  feet  above  the  sea.     On  the 
west  side  of  the  range,  immediately  below  the 
liighest  summit,  is  Ootacamund,  situated  in   a 
basin  surrounded  by  high  hills  on  all  sides*      At 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  range  is  Coonoor, 
from  which  a  magnificent  gorge  descends  to  the 
plain  of  Coimbatoor,  giving  a  passage  to   the 
Coonoor  ghaut,  one  of  the  principal  roads.      A 
corresponding  fissure  on  the  N.,  but  much  less 
deep  and  not  so  picturesque,  contains  the  Segoor 
ghaut  which  gives  access  to  the  hills  from  Mysore 
and  the  north.  After  crossing  the  Dodabet  range, 
the  country  sinks  considerably  and  is  covered 
with  Buddagah  villages  and  cultivation  for  8om« 
miles,  when  it  again  rises  into  long  grassy  ranges 
like  the  Koondahs,  but  without  the  loffcy  peaks 


distinct  tradition  of  their  having  migrated  thither   which  distinguish  the  latter.   At  the  commeace- 
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raent  of  the  rise  is  situated  Kotagherry,  and  a 
little  to  the  N.  a  deep  valley  running  E.  and  W. 
deec^ids  abruptly  into  the  low  country,  and  is 
known  as  the  orange  valley,  from  containing  a 
number  of  wild  orange  trees.     It  also  contains  a 
pictoresqae  waterfidi  of  some  height.      The 
^leiceat  finom  the  tableland  of  Kotagherry,  though 
leas  abrupt  than  that  of  the  Koondahs,  is  suffi- 
eientlj  sadden  to  present  a  bold  and  imposing 
a^)eet  when  viewed  from  below.    About  the 
middle  of  liie  E.  face,   nearly  opposite  the 
Guaelhatty  pass,  which  ascends  into  Mysore, 
is  the  dd  Jackanairy  Pass  which  for  many  years 
was  the  oiily  practicable  access  to  any  part  of 
them.    The  views  on  the  Koondahs  are  bold  and 
magnificent.    Those  towards  and  near  Ootaca- 
mimd,more  pastoral ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kota- 
gherry, richer  and  more  agricultural.   The  want 
of  rich  trofHcal  v^tation  presented  by  some  of 
the  ghauts  to  the  northward  is  conspicuous,  and 
the  absence  of  the  deciduous  plants  and  the  con- 
sequent want  of  Uie  rich  variety  of  autumnal 
tints  seen  in  the  £>re8ts  of  Europe  gives  an  air 
of  monotDi^  to  the  woods,  which   so  richly 
clothe  the  upper  portion   of  the   table-land. 
The  general  elevation  d*  the  table-land  differs 
a  little  in  the  Uuree  principal  divisions.     That 
o£  the  Koondah  range  may  be  estimated  at 
7,600  feet.    The  central  portion  at  7,100  or 
7,200,  and  the  Kotagherry  division  at  6,000. 
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most  important  points    of  climate  compared 
with  similar  phenomena  in  Great  Britain  : 


Koondah  Kanse  and 
yftddiTnwlwfl. 

CuddnJad  hiU...Ft  8,502 

Avalanche    bunga- 
low     6,71d 

Avalaaiohe        Pass 
(tc»>. 7,745 

Woodcock  valley...    7,630 

Kakurtee  peak. 8,403 

Ceotral  Bangs. 

tI«adofS^goorPaa8    7,304 

Kuthattf  bungalow   5,538 

DaTiosohij  Betta  (N 
of  Ootecanmiid).    8,380 

Dodabet    (hi^^  I 

point  of  hills) 872SJ.7  I 

Kundanogaj      hill 
(oppodto  Ballia)    7,818 

Ootecamand  lake..    7,361 

Tankemeas  cottage 


(Or.  Baikie)  Ft  7,416 
Coonoor  bungalow.  5,911 
Daverbetta   (oppo- 
site Coonoor) 6,671 

Kotagherry  Range. 
Kotagherry       (Dr. 

Eaton'b  house)...  ^71 
Dimbutty     bunga- 
low   6,506 

Orange  Talley  (cen- 
tre)     ^847 

Bookul  Betta  (above 
do.) 7,267 

LowCountiy  adjoining. 

MutapoUium  bung- 
low 942 

Coimbatore  palace.    1,483 

Segoor  village  (foot 
ofSegOOTPaas)-.    4fiOX 


The  great  elevation  of  the  Nelgiris,  coai- 
bined  irith  their  perfectly  isolated  position,. 
eqnallj  influenced  by  both  monsoons,  unite  in 
prpdncing  one  of  the  most  perfectly  temperate 
and  equable  dimates  in  the  world.  The  mean 
annual  tempwature  of  Ootacamund  is  58^-68®. 
The  annual  range  is  considerable,  being  equal 
in  some  years  to  38°,  the  highest  observed 
temperature  ia  the  shade  being  77°  and  the 
kffPeitdd^.    The  mean  daily  range  is  17°. 

The   Mowing  table  presents  a  view  of  the 
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The  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  the 
mean  maximum  and  mean  minimum,  bear 
about  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  in  Bri- 
tain, hut  are  about  10°  higher,  while  the 
daily  range  is  somewhat  less.  The  highest 
observed  temperature  and  the  lowest  in  Eng- 
land are  greatly  above  and  below  respectively, 
the  corresponding  points  on  the  Neilgherrii^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  extremes  are  greater.  The 
number  of  days  on  which  rain  fells  in  Eng- 
land (exclusive  of  snow)  greatly  exceeds  the 
corresponding  number  on  the  hills,  only  160 
fair  days  being  Jeft  in  the  one  case  and  237 
in  the  other. 

At  Ootaoamund,  mean  Mean  annual  mnge.  0*495 
height  of  barometer  28-018  Mean  daily  ran«?  0-^ 
Greatest  range,  0-700    Greatest^y  Snge  0-^ 

The  hygrometrical  state  of  the  atmospheie 
varies  from  intense  dryness  (from  January  to 
May)  to  saturation,  with  moisture,  during  the 
monsoon,  and  evaporation  is  in  ahnost  direct  ratio 
with  the  dryness  of  the  air.  January,  February 
and  the  half  of  March,  arp  u^ifofmly  fair) 
clear,  a^d  dry.  The  nights  are  very  cojd,  and 
frost  IS  almost  always  to  be  found  in  valleysan^ 
sheltered  situations  towards  morning,  disappear- 
ing as  the  sun  acquires  power.  The  s^  the 
shade  is  always  cold,  but  the  ray^  of  the  sun 
are  very  powerful.     Rain  seldom  occurs  before 
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the  end  of  March  when  the  frost  disappears  ; 
the  air  hecomes  milder  and  there  are  generally 
a  few  heavy  showers.  April  and  May  are 
mild  pleasant  months  with  frequent  heavy 
shpwers  and  thunder-storms.  In  Jime  the 
S.  W.  monsoon  sets  in ;  in  general  10  or  14 
days  later  than  on  the  Malahar  Coast.  At  first 
the  rain  is  pretty  constant  and  heavy,  but  dur- 
ing the  whole  continuance  of  the  monsoon,  that 
is,  till  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  there 
are  frequent  intervals  of  most  delightful  wea- 
ther. The  temperature  being  peculiarly 
equable  and  the  dampness  very  trifling.  Octo- 
ber is  an  uncertain  month,  being  occasionally 
blustery  and  showery,  occasionally  very  fine 
and  dry  according  as  the  N.  £.  monsoon  occurs 
early  or  late.  November  is  showery  and  un- 
pleasant, but  afler  the  occurrence  of  some 
heavy  fogs  in  the  early  part  of  December,  the 
frost  sets  in  and  the  weather  becomes  dry, 
cold,  and  bracing.  The  seasons  are  subject  to 
great  fluctuations,  almost  as  much  so  as  in 
Europe.  The  climates  of  Kotagherry  and 
Coonoor  are  considerably  milder  than  that  of 
Ootacamund,  and  there  is  also  some  difference 
in  the  seasons.  The  S.  W.  monsoon  being 
comparatively  light  at  both  these  stations,  while 
the  N.  £.  is  heavier.  The  formation  consists 
almost  entirely  of  sienite  in  all  its  modifications, 
granite  more  rarely,  covered  in  most  places  by 
a  cap  of  Hthomargic  earth,  in  which  the  vari- 
ous constituents  of  the  primitive  rock  can  be 
distinctly  traced  in  various  stages  of  disintegra- 
tion and  decay.  The  latter  in  some  places 
assumes  the  form  of  laterite  or  soapstone. 
The  soil  is  of  very  various  quality  and  composi- 
tion .  In  the  valleys  and  swamps  it  is  generally  of 
a  deep  black  colour,  and  consists  of  disintegrated 
sienite  (mostly  hornblende)  mixed  with  vegetable 
matter,  vexj  rich,  and  when  thoroughly  drained 
is  highly  productive.  In  the  woods  also  there  is 
a  large  admixture  of  vegetable  matter  and  the 
soil  is  of  great  depth— on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
again  it  is  much  thinner,  more  mixed  with 
lithomargic  earth,  and  consequently  poorer. 
The  soil  is  richer  and  more  fitted  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  towards  the  verge  of  the  high 
ground,  where  the  agricultural  portion  of  ^e 
community  (the  Buddagah  and  Kothar)  are 
exclusively  located,  and  experience  has  taught 
them  not  to  turn  up  the  soU  too  deeply.  V^e- 
tables  and  fruit  of  every  description  are  plenti- 
ful. The  Buddagah  cultivate  barley,  wheat, 
ragee,  and  a  small  species  of  millet  in  great 
quantities — a  small  grain  called  keerei-mow, 
(Amaxantus  tristis)  poppies,  garlic,  onions  and 
mustard — and  without  culture  are  wild  oranges 
in  one  or  two  localities,  the  Brazil  cherry,  the 
hill  gooseberry,  strawberries,  raspberries,  bram- 
bleberries,  and  barberries.  The  Orchis  mascula 
which  produces  the  celebrated  salep  nusree,  is 
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plentiful  in  certmn  localities.    Of  wild  animals, 
are  the  tiger  and  cheeta,  the   elephant,  the 
bison  (Bibos  cavi6x)n8  of  Hodgson)  the  samber 
or  black  rusa  (Kusa  aristotelis  of  Cuvier)  an 
undescribed  species  of  wild  goat,  apparently  the 
Capra  aegagrus.     The  jangle  sheep  (Gervus 
muntjak,)  the  bear  (Ursus  labiatos)  the  wild  hog, 
jackalls  and  wild  dogs,  also  otters  which  nre 
numerous  in  the  large  rivers.     PorcupixMs, 
martens,  two  species  of  monkeys,  hares  in  con- 
siderable numbers.    In  the  ghauts  and  slopes 
towards  the  low  country,  the  woodcock,  sditarj 
and  common  snipe,  jungle  fowl,  spur  fiswl,  pear- 
fowl  and  quail.     Hawks  in  great  numbers  and 
variety  and  a  black  eagle  are  also  to  be  foond. 
The  black  bird,  the  thrush,  wren  and  laik  are 
the  same  as  their  prototypes  in  Europe.     A 
very  small  fish  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
Pykaira  river,  and  the  deep  pools  are  inhabit- 
ed by  kaboose  of  a  laige  size.    Crabs  are  com- 
mon.   A  small  harmless  green  snake  is  very 
commcm.    Cobras  are  not  uncommon  in  Orange 
valley  and  a  rather  large  description  of  boa. 
Fleas  are  very  troublesome  at  certain  seaaona 
and  appear  to  breed  in  the  ground. 

The  Todawara  or  Todalu  are  the  oldest  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  of  their  origin,  history,  &c., 
nothing  whatever  is  known.  Their  eostume  and 
physiognomy  are  peculiar.  Their  language 
is  partly  derived  from  the  Hahi  or  ancient 
Canarese.  Each  Mund  or  village,  has  a 
separate,  and  somewhat  larger  house  set  apart^ 
and  sacred,  as  a  dairy,  into  which  women  are 
not  aUowed  to  enter.  They  are  entirely 
nomadic  and  subsist  by  the  produce  of  their 
herds,  receiving  ako  a  sort  of  ground-rent  in 
kind  from  the  Buddagah  and  Kota  who  acknow- 
ledge them  as  the  lords  of  the  soil.  They  are 
polyandric,  the  brothers  of  the  family  having 
only  one  wife  in  common  :  female  infanticide 
prevails ;  they  slaughter  a  number  of  buffaloes 
at  funerals  attended  with  some  ceremonies. 
They  appear  to  be  decreasing  in  number. 

llie  Buddaga,  by  fiur  the  most  numerous  race 
on  the  hills,  are  the  descendants  of  Mysore 
soodras,  who,  sometime  in  the  middle  of  the 
\7th  century,  quitted  their  original  location  in 
Mysore  to  avoid  the  oppression  of  the  rajah. 
They  are  almost  entirely  employed  in  cultiva- 
tion— but  they  keep  large  flocks  and  herds  of 
cattle  and  readily  act  as  coolies,  cowkeepen, 
&c.  They  are  a  most  industrious  race.  Their 
numbers  are  increasing,  and  their  villages  are 
populous  and  thriving. 

The  Kotha  are  a  race  with  habits  like  the 
chucklers  below.  They  are  rather  looked  down 
upon  by  the  Buddaga  fVom  their  eating  carrion, 
but  they  are  equally  industrious,  and  are  the 
universal  artizans  of  the  hills,  making  and 
repairing  ploughshares  and  other  agricul- 
tural implements,  as  also  the  silver  ornaments 
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worn  by  the  Toda  and  Baddaga  women  and 
diildren. 

Hie  Erular  and  tiie  Moola-Goorumbar  are 
almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  inhabiting  the 
wildest  recesses  of  the  jangles  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills,  where  they  erect  wretched  hats,  sur- 
loonded  by  a  few  plantain  trees  and  a  little 
wretched  cultiyation.  They  avoid  mankind,  and 
are  regarded  as  sorcerers  by  the  other  inhabi- 
tants, who  attribute  to  their  agency  every  piece 
of  ill  lock  that  be&lls  their  cattle  or  themselves. 
In  the  year  1835,  after  a  severe  murrain  had 
pcevttJed  among  die  cattle,  the  Goorumbars  to 
the  number  (^  60  or  60  were  assembled  to  a 
fieaat,  and  in  the  height  of  their  merriment  were 
crodUiy  massacred  by  the  Toda  race,  scarcely 
ome  escaping. 

The  experience  of  many  years  has  undeniably 
proved  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  climate  to 
the  sound  European  constitution  and  its  great 
power  of  restoring  to  health  those  who  have 
suffered  fiom  the  various  diseases  produced  by 
tropical  climates.  For  confirmed  liver-disease, 
and  chronic  dysentery,  and  for  teething  child- 
ren, diey  are  wholly  unsuited.  Little  benefit 
is  to  be  expected  firom  a  mere  change  to 
the  Neilgherries  without  a  prolonged  residence 
there,  and  caution  is  required  in  guarding 
against  peculiar  effects  of  the  climate.  From 
the  great  elevation  and  consequent  rarefaction 
of  the  air,  heat  is  much  more  rapidly  abstracted 
from  the  body  at  a  corresponding  temperature 
near  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  power  of  the 
sun's  rays  or  the  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature in  the  sun'  and  in  the  shade  is  much 
greater  than  below,  often  amounting  to  nearly 
90^1  this  is  peculiarly  remarkable  early  in 
ihe  morning,  and  again  after  sunset  when 
invalids  or  delicate  persons  are  very  subject 
to  sodden  chills,  in  the  one  case  by  coming 
into  die  house  or  shade,  when  heated  by 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  in  the  other  by  re- 
maining outside  after  the  sun  has  gone  down. 
Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  effects  of 
diminished  presBure  of  the  atmosphere,  increas- 
ing the  quantity  of  blood  circulated  in  the 
capillaries  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  more 
tapetaaidy  on  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  by  which 
the  general  circulation  will  be  accelerated  and 
die  other  effects  of  a  powerftil  stimulus  {uroduced : 
to  this  cause  may  be  attributed  the  malaise, 
head-ache,  sleeplessness  and  other  unpleasant 
sensatioiia  experienced  by  many  delicate  per- 
sons on  their  first  ascent.  Great  attention  is 
also  requisite  to  clothing,  diet,  and  exercise ; 
and  no  invalid  should  omit  to  avail  himself  of 
dbe  able  medical  advice  to  be  had  on  the  spot  on 
his  first  arrival. 

Ootacamund  is  picturesquely  situated  in  the 
bann  formed  by  the  central  chain  of  Dodabet, 
from  which  two  considerable  spurs  ran  in  a 
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semi-circular  direction  to  the  west,  and  com- 
pletely enclose  it  on  all  sides  except  the  W.  N. 
W.  The  subordinate  hills  and  interjacent 
vallies  have  each  its  house  perched  at  the  sum- 
mit or  sheltered  in  the  nooks,  and  the  terreplaine 
of  the  valley  is  advantageously  occupied  by  a 
long  narrow  lake  formed  by  an  artificial  dam 
which  closes  it  to  the  W.  and  retains  all  the 
waters  of  the  basin.  The  site  has  been  admir- 
ably closen,  its  central  position  giving  it  all  ad- 
vantages of  climate  while  it  is  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  malaria  which  attaches  to  places 
nearer  the  edge  of  the  ghauts,  and  it  presents 
a  great  extent  of  level  ground  than  almost  any 
other  point  on  the  hills,  the  principal  drive 
round  the  lake  forming  a  circuit  of  firom  6^  to 
8  miles. 

Kotagherry,  17  miles  E.  of  Ootacamund, 
affords  an  agreeable  relief  at  certain  seasons 
when  the  cold  at  Ootacamund  is  too  severe  or 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon. 
It  is  also  generally  preferred  by  those,  who, 
from  long  residence  in  India  or  natural  delica- 
cy of  constitution,  are  unpleasantly  affected  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  transition  from  the  low 
country.  This  remark  applies  still  more  strongly 
to  Coonoor,  the  climate  of  which  is  a  shade 
milder  than  Kotagherry. — Dr.  Buist ;  British 
Almanac  for  1836  and  1838  ;  DanieVs  Meteoro- 
logical  Essays  :  ])r,Bmm^%nlMMadra$J(ywrnal 
of  Literature  and  Science,  No,  13 ;  Harhnest^ 
account  of  a  singular  Aboriginal  race  on  the 
Neilgherries,  London,  1832;  Topographical 
Report  on  ihe  NeHgherries,  hy  Dr.  Birch,  mj)., 
Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science, 
No.  20;  BailMs  Observations  on  the  Neil- 
gherries^ edited  by  W.  H.  SmotOt,  Esq., 
Calcutta,  1834,  ^c,  ^c."  See  India,  Khtar, 
Buddagar,  Kurumbur  and  Thodawar. 

NEILGHERRY  BOXWOOD,  Syn.of  Sar- 
oococca  trinerva. 

NEILGHERRY  BROWN  MUNGOOS,  Her- 
pestes  fiiscus,  Waterh.,  Bl. 

NEILGHERRY  BURROWS,  see  Cainu 

NEIIXJHERRY  GRASS.  This  is  a  species 
of  lobelia,  which  probably  came  firom  Java, 
the  Lobelia  succulenta  of  Blume,  a  Java  plant. 
Wight,  writing  on  the  lobelias  says :  "There  is 
a  small  cesf^tose  species  much  cultivated  in 
pots,  by  amateurs,  under  the  strange  name  of 
Neilgherry  grass. — Mason. 

NEILGHERRY  NETTLE. 


Urtica  beterophylla,   Rox. 
Girardinia  leachenaultii. 
Hooroo,  Surat  of  Awam. 


Bho- 

TBA. 

CmicBSB. 


Herpah  or  Serpah, 

Thexig  Mab, 
This  is  the  most  widely  difi^ised  of  die  large 
Indian  Nettles  being  found  in  South  Concan, 
along  the  Malabar  coast;  the  Mysore,  the  Neil- 
gherries, the  valleys  of  the  Himalaya,  in  As- 
sam and  Bumah.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  the 
sting  of  it  produces  intense  pain,  the  bark 
abounds  in  fine,  white,  glossy  silk  like  fibres, 
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but  these  probably  differ  with  the  locality  in 
which  the  plant  is  grown.  Dr.  Wight  describes 
those  of  the  Neilgherries,  as  a  fine  soft  flax-like 
fibre,  and  fitted  to  compete  with  fiax  in  the 
manufacture  of  even  very  fine  textile  fabrics. 
The  Toda  extract  it  by  boiling  the  plant, 
and  use  it  as  a  material  for  making  thread. 
Mr.  Dickson  passed  it  through  his  machine  and 
liquid!  which  rendered  it  like  a  beauti^,  soft, 
silky  kind  of  flax.  He  caUs  it  a  wonderful  fibre, 
of  which  the  tow  would  be  useful  for  mixing 
with  wool,  aa  has  been  done  with  China  grass. 
— Eoyle, 

NEILGHERRY  PIGMY  SHREW,  Sorex 
perroteti,  Dwu, 

NEILGHERRY  STRIPED  SQUIRREL, 
Sciurus  sublineatus,  Waterh.j  Bly, 

NEILGHERRY  TREE-MOUSE,  Mus  nila- 
giricuB,  Jerdon, 

NEILGHERRY  WILD  GOAT,  Hemitragus 
hylocrius  Jenrd, 

NEILL,  Sir  James,  an  officer  of  the  Madras 
Army,  who  rose  in  the  Madras  Fusilier  regi- 
ment. He  wa8  the  first  to  stem  the  tide  of 
rebellion  in  1857.  A  statue  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Ayr,  his  native  place,  and  another 
in  Madras. 

NEILUNG,  see  Kunawer. 

NEISWURTEL,  Dan.      Helleborus   niger. 

NEJD  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of,  and  is  the 
largest  province  in,  Arabia,  being,  in  its  greatest 
limits,  640  miles  in  length  fh)m  north  to  south, 
and  750  miles  fropi  edst  to  west.  On  the  east 
is  the  long  strip  of  El  Hassa,  or  Hadjar,  on  the 
noriii  that  part  of  Attibia  Deserta  called  Tauf, 
the  Hijaz  oh  the  west,  with  a  part  of  Yemen  on 
the  south,  and  the  desert  of  Ahkaf  on  the  south- 
east. The  surfkce,  as  the  name  implies,  is 
elevated,  but  it  is  diversified  with  mountains, 
▼alleys,  and  plains.  Some  writers  consider  the 
mountainous  district  Nejd  Arad  fas  a  separate 
province.  The  existence  of  a  firesh-Water 
lake  at  El  Asha,  and  of  several  in  Nejd,  as 
ascertained  by  Captain  Sadleir,  has  establii^ed 
the  fidelity  of  Strabo  in  this  particular.  There 
are  others,  but  of  small  size,  in  Arabia  Felix, 
in  Tehameh  and  in  Oman,  and  one  called 
Salome  in  Ahkaf.  The  Anezi,  according  to 
Burchardt,  are  the  most  powerfiil  Arab  nation 
in  tl^e  vicinity  of  Syria,  and  of  their  brethren 
in  Nejd  he  added,  they  are  the  most  consider- 
able body  of  bedouins  in  the  Arabian  deserts. — 
Vol.  iii,  f,  464,  of  Trans,  of  ih^  Bombay  LU. 
8oc  ;  Niehhvh^s  Travds  in  ArahuL,  translated 
by  Bob&rt  Heron,  VoL  i,  p,  297 ;  BuUetin  de 
laSoeiete  de  Geographie  de  Paris,  1843,  j9. 101; 
Col.  Chesney,  p.  B7h  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
See  Arabia,  Aramaan,  Beni,  Wahabi. 

NEJRAN,  a  province  of  Arabia.  In  the 
Koran,  the  burning  of  the  christians  there  is 
Btroog^  condenmed.  See  M&qb  galluSy  WahabL 
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NEK-HKAT,  Btoh. 
NEKMUNDUN,  a  venerated  mahomedanaaint. 

NEKRA,Tkl.   Oordiamyxa. 

NEKRA,  Hum.    Ganis  pallipes,  Sykes. 

NERSH-I-RUSTAM,  see  Kara  oghlan, 
Naksh-i'«Rustura,  Babylon. 

NBL,  or  Nella,  Nelli,  NeUu,  Kax9.,  Malsax, 
Tam.    Unhusked  rice,  Orisa  sativa,  IF. 

NELA,  Tam.  A  wood  of  a  dark  red  oolonr, 
good  for  boat-work ;  tree  produces  a  small  fruit, 
which  the  natives  eat  raw. — EdySy  M,  and  0» 

NELAALUMU,Tbl.  Rhyncho6ianuda,2>(7. 

NELA-AMIDA,  Tbl.  Jatrc^ha  ^andulifera. 

NELAB£NDA,Tbl.  Abelmoschusficulneus, 
W,  and  A,f  196,  ic.,  154,  or  Hibiscus  prostra- 
tus,  JS.,  ui,  208,  also  Sida  hnmilis,  WiUd.,  IL^ 
iii,  171,  W.  and  A.,  223. 

NELA  CHEPPUDU,  or  Cheppu-tatta,  Tel, 
Elytraria  crenata,  VaM,,  or  Justicia  acaulis,  R*, 
i,  119  ;  Cor.,  127. 

NELA-CUMUL  VAYR,  or  Nela  gumul  vayr, 
Tam.    Root  of  Gmelina  asiatica,  Boa;b. 

NELA  6ULI,  or  Nelagulimidi,  Tel.  Slevog^ 
tia  verticillata,  D.  Don.  Adenema  hyssopifoliumy 
W.  Ic,  600 — Gentiana  verticillata,  R.,  ii,  71* 

NELA  GUMMUDU,  or  Bhuchakra  gadda» 
Tbl.    Batatas  paniculata,  Ch. 

NELA  GURUGUDU,  or  Nela  gulimidi,  Tbl. 
Slevogtia  verticillata,  D*  Don. 

NELA  JAMMI»  or  Chinna  jammi,  Tbl. 
Acacia  cineraria,  WUld. 

NELA  JIDI,  Tax.  Marking  nut.  Nelajidi 
nuna,  Marking  nut-oil. 

NELA  JIDI,  or  Konda  amudam,  Tbl.  Bali- 
oapermum  polyandrum,  JRi  W. 

NELA  KALIGOTTU,  or  Kaligotto,  Tbl. 
Bignonia,  sp.  A  small  species ;  Q.  .^jschynan- 
thus  parasiticus,  WaU.  ? 

NELA  KOBBARI,  or  Purusha  ratnam,  Tbl. 
lonidium  suffiniticosum,  Oing. —  W.  and  A^ 
116 ;  W.  le.,  30S*-.Viola  suf.,  E.,  i,  649. 

NELA  KUMUL,  Tax.  Gmelina  asiatica,  2^. 

NELAM  PATA,  Malbal.  Grangea  made- 
raspatana.  Pair. 

NELA  MURA,  or  Nela  cheppudu,  Elytra- 
ria crenata,  VM.^-^'R.  i,  119.  Pid.  IndL 
writes  Nela  mira. 

NELA  MULAKA,  or  Nelik  mullaku,  or 
N^a  vakudu,  Solanum  jacquini,  WiUd, — >m. 
difiusum,  R.  i,  568.  The  fruit  of  this  var.  is 
large  and  white,  used  as  a  vegetable. 

NELA-NAR(£GAM,  Malbal.  Naregamia 
alata,  W.  4l'  ^ 

NELA  NEREDU,  Tbl.  Premna  herbacea, 
R.  iii,  80,  syn.  Bhu  jambu,  Bhui  jamb.  There 
is  some  confusion  between  Premna  herbacea 
and  Ardisia  humilis — or  Kaki  neredu. 

NELA  NIRGANDA,  Saks.  Gendarmm 
vulgaris. 

NELANJANUM)  also  LanjanAm,  Tbl.  An« 
timony. 
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NELA-NUGA,  'Pbl.  Lagenam  yulgaris, 
Sir,  w.    Gucuibita  lagenaria. 

NELA  PAGADAPU  CHETrU,  Tbl.  Phyl- 
hathiiB,  8p^  Lmm.    Perh»pB  P.  niruri. 

NELA  PALA,  or  Chtjri  pala,  Tel.  Oxys- 
telaia  escnlentam,  R.  Br^  This  is  applied  to 
a  variety  common  about  Bejawada,  ruuning 
aking  the  siurfiKe. 

NELAPANI---?  Gorculigo  orchioides. 

NELA  PIPPAU,  Til.  Zapania  nodiflora, 
Imi.— iZft«Mi«,  x»  47. 

NELA  POKA,  Tbl.  CalamYu  erectus,  R. 
iii,  774  ?  The  words  mean,  ^'  ground  areca/' 
and  the  botanical  name  it  assigned  conjee- 
tunlly,  the  seeds  of  Gal.  eaectus  being  used 
for  b0tel*nat* 

NELA  PONNA,  Tbz..  Cassia,  «p.  Br.  682, 
81^  C.  sennar^Bheede,  ii,  52,  has  Ponna 
tagara  for  C  sophora. 

NELA  POONA,  Tax.     Cassia  lanceolata, 

NELA  SAMPENGA,  or  Veru  sampenga, 
Polyaathet  taberaa,  L.—B.  ii,  166,  Br.  1005. 

NELA-SANIGHELU,  Tbl.  Nut  of  Arachis 
nvposssa* 

NELA  TADI  or  Nela  tati  gndda,  Tsl.  Cur- 
cnbgo  Qffchioides,  Qiertn, — J2.  ii,  144,  Cor,  13 
— Bkudej  xii,  59. 

NELA  TANGEDU,  Tbl.  Cassia  obtusa,  B. 
ii,  S34r-1F.  €md  A.  891— FT.  /c,  767. 

NELA  TAPPIDA,  or  Nela  cheppudu,  Tbl. 
Eljtraria  crenata,  Vahl. 

NELA  TSJIRA,  Maxa&l.  Pbrtulaca  quad- 
Tifofia. 

NELA  UMATA,  Malbal.    Datura  fastuosa. 

NELA  USIRIEA,  Tbl.  PhjUanthus  ni- 
nni,  Z.— il.,  iii,  669.— TT.  /c,  1894.— -JB^ecfo, 
z,  15.  According  to  Koxb.,  P.  madraspatensts 
is  also  called  Nela  or  Nalla  usirika. 

NELA  VAKUDU,  or  Nela  mulaka,  Tbl. 
Sofamnm  jaoquini,  WiUd.,  0,  fVuit  small, 
yidkMr. 

NELA  YAMINATA,  or  Kukka  vaminta, 
Tbqu  Folanisia  icosandra,  W.  and  A,  It  may 
ala»  refer  to  the  smaller  sp.  of  Cleome  and 
iroald  be  especially  applicable  to  C.  burmanni. 

NELA  YAVTLI,  Tbl.  Gendarussa  vulgaris, 
ifMi. — W.ICj  468.— Justicia  gend.,  B.i,  128 
— Metd^,  ix,  42.  Gandharssa,  Sabs.,  literally 
*'  cBBcnoe  of  smell  or  perfume."  The  word  does 
sot  i^>pear  to  signify  any  particular  flower.  It 
oooaa  in  Bumph.  Amboina,  iv,  tab.  28,  whence 
it  has  been  adq>ted  by  Lum.,  Willd.  and  others. 
Boocb.  applied  the  word  to  the  incense  obtained 
ham,  Boawellia  serrata  the  B.  thurifera  of  Colebr. 

NELA  VELAGA,  or  Velaga,  Tbl.  Feronia 
d^ihatttum,  Oorr.  var.  This  var.  is  common 
in  aadaboat  tillages.  It  is  a  small'  shrub  with 
die  petioles  m«^  winged. — Br,^  793. 

NELA  TEMBU,  Tax.  Andit^aphis  pani- 
cakta,  LUm» 
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NELA  VEMU,  Tbl.  Andrographia  panicu- 
lata,  WaU. —  W.  /e.,  518. — Justicia  pan.,  22., 
i,  ll7.'-BhMd6,  ix,  66. 

NELAM  PATA,  Tam.,  Malbal.  Grangea 
maderaspatana,  Foir. 

NELEM-PALA?— -Wrightia  tomentosa. 

NELEM  PARENDA  Jonidium  su&uticosum. 

NELE-PANAY  KALNG,  Tam.  Curculigo 
orcliioides.     See  Moosli. 

NELI-POULI,  or  Kamarang,  Averrhoa 
carambola. 

N£LI  TALI,  or  Kedangu,  Sesbania  segyp- 
tiaca. 

NELI,  Saks.,  Tbl.  Indigofera  tinctoria,  L. 

NELITRIS  PANICULATA,  Lindl,  DC. 

N.  polygama,     Spreng.    I  Eugenia  polygama,  Roah, 

I  fl.  ind.,  ii,  j».  491. 

A  plant  of  Penang,  Voigt^  46. 

NELKAR,  Hind.  Dalbergia  sissoo. 

NELLA,  Tbl.  Andrographis  paniculata. 

NELLA  BUDINQA,  Tbl.  Cucumia  pube- 
scens,  WiUd,,  W.  ^  A. 

NELLA  GIRI  GILI  GACH-<3HA,  Tbl.  Cro- 
talaria  linifolia,  Linn, 

NELLA  GULI,  Tel.  Cicendia  hyssopifolia, 
AdamB, 

NELLA^ULI-SIENDA,  Tbl.  Cardiosper- 
mum  halicacabum,  Linn, 

NELLA-JIDI,  also  Jidi-Ghenzalu,  Tbl. 
Marking  nut.     Semecarpus  anacardium. 

NELLA  JIDI  NOONA,  Tbl.  Maricing  nut 
oil,  also  oil  of  Semecarpus  anacardium. 

NELL  A  JILLIDU,  Tbl.  Calotropis  gigantea. 

NELLA  KALAVALU,  Tbl.  Hongay  or 
Honge. 

NELLA  MADU,  Tbl.  Terminalia  tomentosa, 
W.  and  A. 

NELLA-MANTHI,  Malbal.  Inuus  sflenus, 
Jtrdofn.    Lion-monkey. 

NELLA  MOLUNGA,  Tbl.  Solanum  jao- 
quini,  WiUd. 

NELLA-PANNA,  Curculigo  orchioides. 

NELLA  PIKU,  also  Nelle  pirkum,  Tam. 
Cucumis  tuberoBus,  Heyne. 

NELLA  POLEEKI,  Tbl.  In  the  Nalla  Mai- 
lai  a  light  wood,  of  coaise  grain,  unserriceable 
except  for  temporary  purposes. — Mr,  Latham, 

NELA  PUBUGUDU,  Phyllantfius  multiflo- 
rus,  WiM. 

NELLA  UMATA,  Maleal.  Datura  fastuoso, 
MiU,,  Bowb, 

NELLA  ULIMERA,  Tbl.  Diospyros  chlo- 
roxyion,  Boob, 

NELLE  PIBKUM,  Tam.  Cucumis  tuberosus. 

NELLI,  Malbal.  Cicca  disticha,  Linn, 

NELLI,  Tam.  Emblica  officinalis,  Otsrt,  ? 

NELLI  CHETTU,  Tbl.  Pierana  esculents, 
B.  iii,  81,  also  Premna  latiolia,  B,,  iii,  76, 
TT. /c869.  Br.,  512,  refers  to  Usirika  or  Em- 
blka  and  PhyUanthus  confounding  the  Tamil 
widi  the  Telugu  name. 
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NELLIKA,  or  Boa  malacca,  a  fruit  of  Japan 
which  is  preserved,  as  is  also  a  fruit  called  Che- 
rimeile.  In  this  state  the  former  tastes  quite 
soft  and  tender,  and  is  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg. 
The  pulp  has  a  subacid  taste. — Thwa.  2Vow., 
Vol.  ii,  p.  292. 

N£LLI-KAI,  Tam.,  Maixal.  Fruit  of  £m- 
blica  officinalis,  Emblic  myrobalan. 

NELLI-MARA,  Gak.  Nelli  maram,  Tax. 
Emblica  officinalis,  Ocertn, 

NELLI-POO,  Tam.  The  flower,  and  Nelli- 
pallam,  Tam.  The  fruit  of  Phyllanthus  emblica. 

NELLOO,  SufreH.  A  generic  term  for  any 
one  of  the  Acanthacese.    See  Acanthus. 

NELLORE,  a  town,  also  a  district  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  near  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  170 
miles  long,  70  utiles  broad  and  with  935,600 
inhabitants.  Its  chief  towns  are  Nellore,  On- 
gole ;  the  Pennar  is  its  only  river,  but  it  has  the 
Pulicat  Marine  lagoon,  from  the  waters  of  which 
much  salt  is  made  by  evaporation.  The  lan- 
guage spoken  throughout  the  district  is  Telugu, 
but  several  races  continue  migratory  or  unset- 
tled. The  Yanadi  race  in  the  Nellore  dis- 
trict are  estimated  to  number  20,000.  Red, 
yellow,  purple,  brown  and  grey  sandstones  occur 
in  the  Podelay,  Panoor  and  Pedda  Beddapully 
talooks,  and  from  PuUaybootoo,  fine  grained 
sandstones.  Nellore  is  in  lat.  14^  27  N.,  long. 
79*^  69'  E.,  12  miles  W.  of  the  sea-shore.  The 
mean  height  of  the  village,  80  feet. 

NELLU,  Tax.  Unhusked  grain  of  Oryza 
sativa,  Linn. 

NELLY,  Tax.  A  Travancore  wood  of  a  light 
brown  colour.  Used  for  building  in  general. — 
Col.  FrUk. 

NELLY  MARAM,  Tax.  Emblica  officinalis. 

NELU,  Tax.  A  Malabar  wood  of  a  dark- 
red  colour,  and  considered  good  for  boat-work  ; 
it  produces  a  small  fruit  which  the  natives  eat 
in  a  raw  state. — Edye^  Forests  of  Malabar  and 
Canara. 

NELU,  SnreH.  The  Honey  plant,  grows  on 
Horton  plains,  Ceylon ;  the  flowers  emit  a  fla- 
grant aroma  resembling  that  of  new  honey. 
It  flowers  once  in  eight  years,  and  bees  then 
cluster  on  the  blossoms. — Sim^s  Ceylon. 

NELUMBALY,  Tkl.    Nerium  tomentosum. 

NELUMBL^CEiE,  Lindl.  The  sacred-bean 
tribe  of  plants  consisting  of  1  species  of  the 
genus  Nelumbium.  They  are  herbaceous  plants, 
with  very  large  leaves  and  flowers,  inhabiting 
stagnant  and  quiet  waters  in  North  America, 
West  Indies,  the  Caspian  region,  India,  Persia, 
China,  and  Egypt.  Writing  regarding  a  Ne- 
lumbium of  China,  Mr.  Fortune  says  no  flower 
could  be  more  beautiful  or  more  majestic  than 
the  Nelumbium  was  at  this  season ;  looking  down 
frt>m  a  bridge,  the  eye  rested  on  thousands  of 
these  flowers,  some  of  which  were  white,  others 
red,  and  all  were  rising  out  of  the  water  and 
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standing  above  the  beautiful  clear  green  feGage. 
The  leaves  themselves,  as  they  lay  upon  the 
smooth  surfiEU^  of  the  lake,  or  stood  erect  upon 
long  foot-stalks,  were  scarcely  less  beautifiil 
than  the  flowers,  and  both  harmonised  well 
together.  Grold,  silver,  and  other  kinds  of  fishes 
were  seen  swimming  swiftly  to  and  fro^  and 
apparently  enjoying  ^emselves  under  the  sliade 
of  the  broad  leaves.  At  another  place  he  says, 
he  once  observed  in  the  garden  o£  a  mnniiarin 
at  Ningpo  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  the  Nelmtt- 
bium,  N.  vittatum,  diflerent  from  the  red  and 
white  kinds  of  Nelumbium,  its  flowers  beii^ 
finely  striped.  It  was  evidently  extremely  rase 
in  that  part  of-  China.  They  are  abundant 
in  all  parts  of  the  province  of  Klang-nan,  at 
Shanghae,  Soochow  and  Nanking,  where  the 
ponds  and  lakes  are  often  frozen  up  and  the 
thermometer  frequently  sinks  to  within  a  few 
degrees  of  zero.  During  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  the  plants  form  and  perfect -their 
leaves,  flowers,  and  frxdt :  in  autonm,  all  the 
parts  which  are  visible  above  water  gradually 
decay,  and  nothing  is  left  in  a  living  state 
except  the  large  rooti,  which  remain  buried 
deep  in  the  mud,  and  they  continue  in  a  domuuit 
state  until  the  warmth  of  spring  again  calls  vege- 
table life  into  action.  The  Laen-wha  Nelum- 
bium is  cultivated  very  extensively  in  Qiiua 
for  the -sake  of  its  roots,  which  are  esteemed  an 
excellent  vegetable  and  are  much  used  by  all 
classes  of  the  community.  The  roots  attain 
their  largest  size  at  the  period  when  the  leaves 
die  off;  and  are  dug  up  and  brought  to  market 
during  the  winter  months  in  the  north  of  China. 
The  stalls  of  the  green  grocers  are  always 
loaded  with  them  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
Although  in  high  repute  amongst  the  natives, 
being  served  up  with  many  of  their  dishes  and 
forming  part  of  others,  they  are  not  generally 
liked  by  foreigners.  An  excellent  description 
of  arrowroot  is  made  from  them,  which  is  con* 
aidered  equal  in  quality  to  that  which  England 
imports  from  the  West  Indies.  The  seeds  are 
also  held  in  high  estimation  ;  they  are  ooa^ 
monly  roasted  before  being  served  up  to  table. 
—  Voigtj  p.  9  /  FDHune,  pp.  350-52. 

NELUMBIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Nelumbiacess  ot  Sacred 
bean.  The  blue  lotus  grows  in  Kashmir  and 
Persia. 

NELUMBIUM  SPECIOSUM,  TFiMrf.,  JSas^. 

Nymphsea  nelumbo,  Linn,  I  T^mara  rubra,  Sosob. 


Nelumbo  nuoifera,  Gart. 

Komol ;  padma  podu,  Bbmo. 
Komal,  „ 

Ponghuj,  „ 

The-kjah,  Burm. 

Lien-ngau,  Chin. 

Kangwel,   .  Dun. 

Red  and  white  lotus,  Eno. 
Egyptian  bean, 
Pythagorean  bean, 


y> 
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Sacred  bean, 

Egyptian  lotus,  „ 

Kungwel;kanialai  Hncn. 
Kanwal;padiim;ambu}y  „ 

Kamal,  „ 

Lai  kwinalj  .^ 

Saled   „  „ 

Kaul-dodah,  „ 

Kanwaldodah,  ^ 
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Hilofer, 
Bikl»-kiibti» 


M 


SiKOH. 


Tamaxay,  Tax. 

Tamam ;  padmam,  TBl. 
Erratamara  padmam,   „ 
Telia  padmamu,  „ 

Pundarikamu,  „ 

Ut-pala,  Tib. 
Hehmy                    SiKoH. 

Of  tfatt  plant,  there  are    two  varieties  (a). 
mbrain,  the  Rakto-padmo  of  Bengal,  with  rose- 
coloured  flowers,    and  (jS)  album,  the  shwet- 
padmo  with  white  flowers.      The  lotus  grows 
throoglioat  the  East  Indies,  also  in  Persia,  Tibet, 
China  and  Ji4»n.    The  leaves  and  flowers  of 
die  plants  spring  from  beneath  the  waters,  and 
in  Kashmir  the  broad  leaves  form   a  verdant 
carpet,  over  which  the  water-hens  run.    In  the 
liot  weather,  ^e  stalks  are  very  commonlj 
eaten  by  the  poorer  classes  and  boiled  in  their 
carries,  and  the  seeds  are  strung  together  like 
beads,  and  are  eaten  raw,  roasted  or  boiled.  The 
Sowers  are  a  flivourite  offering  at  the  Burmese 
pagodas.  Hie  firoit  is  as  large  as  the  closed  hand 
teming  an  exact  hemisphere,  on  the  flat  sur- 
&ee  of  which  about  twen^-ibur  seeds  are 
imbedded,  which,  when   ripe,  are  black  and 
hard.  The  stalks  are,  in  Hindi,  called  Kanwal 
kukri,  Kanwal  gatha,  nalru  bheng.    The  long 
fine  filaments  contained  within  the  cells  of  the 
stem  are  drawn  out,  and  the  thread  spun  from 
the   filament,   is  used  as  the  wicks    of  the 
lamps  in  pagodas,  the  seeds  and  roots  are  used 
hy  natives  as  food,  either  raw,  roasted  or  boiled, 
and  abo  as  a  cold  remedy  in  cholera  and  indi- 
gestion, demulcent,  said  also  to  be  diuretic  and 
oooling.    It  is  highly  venerated  by  the  hindoos 
Iml   it    is  the  more   immediate  attribute  of 
Vlahnbo,    from  being  the  prime    of  aquadc 
Tegetables,  and  he  a  personification  of  water. 
It  is  also  peculiarly  sacred  to  Lakshmi,  the 
wife  of  Vishnoo,  who  is  sometimes  called  Ka- 
mala,  or  Idtus-like :  it  is  moreover  an  emblem 
of  female  beauty.     This  plant  is  the  true  lotus 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Nympluea  nilofer  of 
Sir  Wiliuun  Jones,  nilofer  being  its   Arabic 
The  new  blown  flowers  of  the  rose- 
red  lotos  have  an  agreeable  fragrance  ; 
of  the  white  and  yellow  have  less  odour. 
There   is  a  variety  which  is  blue,  a  native  of 
OiinayGashmir  and  Persia.    Its  flowers  are  used 
hy  hindoos  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  Every 
moraing  at  Caahmir,  vast  numbers  of  these 
which  had  served  in  the  hindoo  rites 
down  the  river.    Its  boiled  roots  are  eaten 


i  pot-herb  by  the  natives ;  in  Lahore,  they 
<aDed  Pe,  m  CJashmir  Nadroo.  In  China, 
fSke  nehmibium  covers  extensive  marshes  in 
Ae  eastern  and  northern  provinces,  other- 
wise mialig^tly  and  barren.  The  root  is  two 
er  tfuree  £»t  long,  and  pierced  longitudinally 
widk  several  holes ;  when  boiled  it  is  of  a  yel- 
iswidh  ookmr  and  sweetish  taste  not  unlike 
tamip.  Tars  is  used  less  than  the  nelumbium, 
mod  so  are  the  water-caltrops  and  water-chest- 
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nuts. — McUeolnCs  TraveU  in  South-eastern  Asia^ 
Vol.  i,  p.  183 ;  P&weirs  Hand-book,  Vol.  i,  p. 

329  ;  Aim.  Mat.  Med.,  pp.  162-251  ;  Honi^- 

hergeTy  p.  315 ;  WiUiamCs  Middle  Kingdom, 
Vol.  xi,  p.  44  ;  Emil.  Schlagentweit,  L.L.D.  ; 

Buddhism  in  Tibet,  London,  1863,  p.  66  ; 
Voigt ;  Roxburgh  ;  Mason  ;  Smith,  p.  139. 

NELUMBO  NUCIFERA,  Ooert.  Syn.  of 
Nelxunbium  speciosum,  WiUd.     See  Dyes. 

NEMALI  SIKHA,  or  Mayura  8ikhi,TEi. 
Actinopteris  radiata,  Adiantum  melanocaulon, 
Pid.Ind. 

NIMAR  was  literally  a  desert,  when  taken 
over  by  the  British  Government  in  1818,  its 
lands  waste  and  its  few  people  miserable  and 
hopeless.     In  1864,  its  people  were  well  off. 

NEMELAY,  Tm.    Pavo  cristatus. 

NEMESIA  FLORIBUNDA,  one  of  the 
Scrophulariacese  plants  which  may  be  cul- 
tivated from  seed  in  any  rich  light  soil,  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  purple. — RiddeU. 

NEMI,  a  name  of  Krishna,  he  is  called 
Arishta^Nemi,  'the  black  Nemi,'  frt>m  his  com- 
plexion. Krishna,  before  his  own  deification, 
worshipped  his  great  ancestor  Budha ;  and  his 
temple  at  Dwarica  rose  over  the  ancient  shrine 
of  the  latter,  which  yet  stands.  In  an  inscrip- 
tion from  the  cave  of  Gaya,  their  characters  are 
conjoined  ;  "  Heri  who  is  Budha."  According 
to  western  mythology,  ApoUo  and  Mercury 
exchanged  symbols,  the  caduceus  for  the  lyre  ; 
so  likewise  in  India,  their  characters  inter- 
mingle :  and  even  the  Saiva  sectarian  propi- 
tiates Heri  as  the  mediator  and  disposer  of  the 
'  divine  spark'  (jote)  to  its  re-union  with  the 
*  parent  flame :'  thus,  like  Mercury,  he  may  be 
said  to  be  the  conveyer  of  the  souls  of 
the  dead.  Accordingly,  in  frmeral  lamenta- 
tion, his  name  only  is  invoked,  and  Heri-bol ! 
Heri-bol !  is  emphatically  pronounced  by  those 
conveying  the  corpse  to  its  final  abode.  The 
vahan  (qu.  the  Ss^on  van)  or  celestial  car 
of  Krishna,  in  which  the  souls  (ansa)  of  the 
just  are  conveyed  to  Suiya^Mandal,  the  *  man- 
sion of  the  sun,'  is  painted  like  himself,  blue ; 
(indicative  of  space)  Nem-nath  and  Sham-nath 
have  the  same  personal  epithets,  derived  fixnn 
their  dark  complexions,  the  first  being  fami- 
liarly called  Arishta  Nemi,  '  the  black  Nemi,' 
the  other  Sham  and  Krishna,  both  also 
meaning  '  dark-coloured,'  and  when  this  is  not 
only  confirmed  by  tradition,  but  the  shrine  of 
Budha  is  yet  preserved  within  that  of  Krishna 
at  Dwarica,  we  have  no  reason-  to  question  that 
his  £aiih,  prior  to  his  own  dei^cation,  was  that 
of  Budha. 

NEMICHTHYS  SCOLOPACEA,  Richard- 
son. A  fish  of  the  Archipelago,  one  of  the  Ophi« 
diss,  scaleless  with  sharp-pointed  teeth.  Adams, 
103. 

NEMINATH,  a  deified  saint  of  the  Jains. 
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NEOPHRON  PBRCNOPTERUS. 

It  waa  to  counteract  A  fervour  towards  women 
that  the  jains  of  Western  India  set  up  their 
image  of  Neminath,  a  fact  communicated  in 
confidence  to  Colonel  Tod  by  one  of  the  sect. — 
Tr.  of  Hind,,  Vol,  ii,  p.  45. 

NEMI-TIRTHA,  a  ghaut,  sacred  to  the  me- 
mory of  ChcMtunya  for  his  having  halted  and 
bathed  here  in  tlie  course  of  his  wanderings. — 
Tr.  of  Mind.,  Vol  i,  p.  8. 

NEML,  Turk.    Ant. 

NEMMA  PUNDOO,  Tel.  Citrus  auranti- 
um,  Orange. 

NEMMl  CHETTU,  Tbl.  Dalbei^  oojei- 
nensis,  R,,  Vol.  iii.p.  220  ;  W.  Ie.,p.  391. 

NEMNATH,  see  Krishna,  Nemi. 

NEMOOKA  ROOT,  tlie  roots  of  several 
species  of  Cissampelos,  efficient  substitute  for 
Pareira. — CShaughnessy, 

NEMOPHILA  AURITA,  one  of  the  Hydro- 
phyllaceas,  all  annual  plants,  and  require  a 
gr,eat  deal  of  moisture,  growing  and  flowering 
in  shady  situations,  the  colours  are  white  and 
purple,  blue  and  dark-purple,  they  are  natives 
of  California,  and  North  America.  Nemophila 
insignis,  and  maculata  are  too  tender  to  suc- 
ceed well  on  the  plains.  N.  maculata,  the  spotted 
variety,  succeeds  to  a  certain  extetit  if  sown  after 
the  heavy  rains  are  past. — Riddell ;  Jaffrey. 

NEMORHCEDUS  PROCHOUS,  syn.  of  Car- 
pricornis  bubalina,  Hodgson. 

NEMORHCEDUS  PROCLIVUS,  Hodg.,  syn. 
of  Nemorhosdus  bubalina,  J^rd. 

NEMROUD  TEPESSY,  a  mound  about 
9  miles  irom  Bagdad^  a  ponderous  mass  of 
ruin,  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Tull  Aker- 
kouf,  vulgarly  Agergoaf,  and  by  the  Turks 
Nemroud  Tepessy,  both  which  appellations  sig- 
nify the  mound  of  Nemroud,  or  Nimrod,  not 
the  tower  of  Nemroud,  as  it  has  been  trans- 
lated.— MignarC^  TraveU^p.  102.  See  Akar- 
kouf,  Babylon. 

NEMUK,  Gtrz,,  Hind.    Salt. 

NEMUKA,  Hind.   Cissampelos. 

NEMUK  KA  TEZAB,  Hind.  Muriatic  acid. 

NENDOON,  SiKOH.  Dalbergia  lanceolaria, 
LiiMi,  fil.  Yielding  a  hard,  though  coarse, 
open-grained,  heavy  Ceylon  wood. 

NENEK,  see  Kedah. 

NECERA  LAPIDA,  "^jCramer.  Limacodes 
graciosa,  WwUr.  A  moth  common  on  the 
western  side  of  Ceylon,  with  dark-brovm  wings, 
which  is  produced  from  a  caterpillar  that  feeds 
on  the  carissa  and  stings  with  virulence. 

NEOPHRON  PBRCNOPTERUS,  Linn. 

Vtdturgingianus,  Dmid,      I  Peicnopterus  eegyptiacus, 
V.  Bteicorariufl,  Lap^,         \  8Uph. 

Soo&gra>  Soonda,  Smnm. 
Btdiamah-^t 
Pitri^wlda.  Tah. 

Manju  tiricu,  „ 

Telia  borawa,  t£l. 

Smd'ho^     of  tiie  VTagne. 


NSPAt» 


"^ 


I 

Egypiiao  vulture,       Emo. 
Xhuigbitd,  „ 

PharoftblB  rtiinkew,        ^ 
White-scavenger  vul- 
ture, „ 
Jfal-muK|^,              HixD. 
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This  bird,  one  of  the  Neophroninft,  inhabits 
Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,  is  common  in  the 
peninsula  and  in  Central  and  Northern  India, 
but  is  not  known  in  Bengal.  A  sin^e  pair 
has  been  known  to  stray  beyond  its  ordinary 
haunt  so  far  as  Britain.  Its  chief  food  is 
refuse  of  all  kinds.  This  bird  is  evidently  the 
*  Kite'  of  Major  A.  Cunningham's  '  Ladak/  p. 
205).  He  writes — '*the  eagle  (cha-nak,  or 
the  *  black  bird')  and  the  kite  (chsJ-kote,  or  the 
white  bird)  are  common  enough,  and  so 
is  the  large  raven."  A  second  species  of  this 
genus,  the  N.  pileatus,  inhabits  Africa  only. 

NEOZA  and  Chilgoza,  ako  Neor»  Hurs. 
Pinus  gerardiana*  Gerard's  pine. 

NEPAL.  This  kingdom  is  in  Mid*Himaiaya, 
between  the  snowy  range  and  the  vaUey  a£  the 
Granges.  It  is  separated  from  Tibet  by  the 
Ifimalaya  mountains  and  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  British  territory.  The  mythological  his- 
tory of  Nepal  like  that  of  Kashmir,  commences 
with  the  desiccation  of  the  valley,  finr  ages  full 
of  water  by  a  muni,  called  Nai  muni,  whence 
the  name  of  the  countiy  Naipala,  whose  de- 
scendants swayed  the  country  600  yean.  The 
first  authentic  history  is  B.c.  844  ?  yeara.  Then 
the  Kerrat  tribe  of  eastern  mountaineers  b.c. 
646.  Then  the  Surya  vansa  race  of  rulers  B.C. 
178.  The  Ahir,  or  original  sovereigna  began 
in  ▲.!>.  43.  The  Neverit  dynasty  was  restored 
in  A.n.  470.  It  waa  one  of  this  dynasty,  Rag- 
hoba  deva,  who  in  a.]>.  880,  introduced  the  me 
of  the  Samvat  era  into  Nepal.  In  the  Newar 
year  731,  a.]>.  1600,  Jaya  Eksha  Mall  (or  Jye 
Kush  Mull)  divided  Patan,  Khatmandoo,  Ba-* 
nepa  and  Bhatgaon  between  his  daughter  and 
three  sons,  and  one  of  the  Bhatgaon  race,  in  aj>. 
1721,  Ranjet  Malla  formed  an  alliance  with 
Gurkha  which  ended  in  his  own  subvernoa 
and  finally  in  that  of  all  Nepal.  The  Gurkhali 
dynasty  descended  from  llie  Udayapur  Rajputi, 
occupied  Kemaon  and  Noa  kot  for  six  or  eight 
centuries  prior  to  their  conquest  of  Nepal  in 
A.D.  1768. 

Nepal  lies  between  Kumaon  on  the  west, 
and  Sikhim  on  the  east,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
laya range,  between  the  Himalaya  and  the 
Terai.  It  is  500  miles  long;  east  to  wort 
90  to  160  miles  broad  with  an  area  of  54,560 
square  miles.  The  surface  generally  oonnslB 
of  valleys  varying  from  3,000  to  6,000  ftet 
above  the  Bengal  plains,  the  capiMd  of  Kal- 
mandoo.is.in  an  ovalHiha|)ed  valley,  12  miles 
long  from  north  to  souths  and  from  east  to 
west  10  miles,  long.  2T  AS!  N.,  lat.  m"  18'  £^ 
and  4,628  feet  above  tiie  sea.  Bhynturee,  is  in 
lat.  29°  35'  N.,  long.  79°  30'  £.,  and  5,61€ 
feet.  The  slope  to  aouth  and  the  valley  is 
drained  by  the  Ghogm,  Omiduk,  and  Coesy*, 
The  geobgioal  fonnalioii  of  the  hilly  tract 
siflta  of  limestone,  horaatone,  and  coDgli»a< 
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Vegetable  productions  occur  of  most    remark- 
able statelinees,  beauty,  and  variety.     The  cli- 
mate resembles  that  of  southern  Europe.    The 
valley  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by 
stupendous  mountains.    To  the  east  and  west 
by  others  less  lofly,  the  western  end  defined 
principally  by  a  low  steep  ridge,  called  Naga 
Arjoon,  which   passes   close  behind   Sambhoo 
N^,  and  is  backed  by  a  more  considerable 
one  named  Dhoahouk.     To  the  eastward  the 
most  remarkable  hills  are  those  of  Kanichouk 
and  Mahabut,  but  they  do  not  reach  the  eleva- 
tion of  Phalchouk  (the  highest  on  the  south), 
or  of  Sheopoori,  which  is  by  far  the  highest 
mountain.    The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  uneven, 
intersected  by  deep  ravines,  and  dotted  through- 
out with  little  hills.    The  country  is  diversified 
by  several  inhabited  valleys.     The  hills  rise 
towards  the  culminating  ridge  of  the  Himalaya, 
consist   of  limestone,   hornstone,   and  conglo- 
merate.    Owing  to  its  elevation,  Nepal  enjoys 
a  climate  resembling  that  of  South  Europe. 
Snow  lies  on  tlie  mountain-chain  which  sur- 
rounds the  capital,  in  winter,  and  occasioiially 
£Uk  in  the  valley.     The  whole  region  is  well- 
watered.     The  Nepal  kingdom  extends  for  500 
miles  along  the  Himalaya,  from  the  western 
extremity  of  Sikkim  to  the  eastern  border  of 
Kmnaon,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
riTer  Kali.    Its  capital,  Kathmandhu,  is  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  plains  of  India.     The  position  of 
the  axis  of  the  Himalaya  at  this  part  of  the 
zaDge,   has  not  been  traced  ;  but  two  giant 
masses  project  fi^m  the  axis  towards  the  Indian 
plain,   the  culminating  peaks  of  which   form 
s  conspicuous  feature  from  Kathmandhu  and 
even   finom  the  Grangetic  plain  so  that  their 
elevation    has    been    correctly  determined, — 
that  of  Dhawalgiri  being  27,600   feet,   and 
that  of  Gossainthan   24,700   feet.     By  these 
maaseSy   the  whole  of  Nepaul  is  divided  into 
three  great  river  basins,  that  of  the  Kamali  or 
Gogra  to  the  westward,  that  of  the  Gandak  in 
the  centre  and  that  of  the  Kosi  or  Aran  to  the 
eastward.     Sheopore  on  the  water-shed  between 
the  Gandak  and  the  Kosi,  is  upwards  of  10,000 
leet.     Nepaul  lies  betwixt  the  27th  and  37th 
f^TAUt^hi  of  latitude,  separated  from  Tibet  by  the 
Hamalaya  mountains  and  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  British  territory.     The  mythological  his- 
tory of  Nepaul  liLe  that  gf  Kashmir,  commences 
wi^  the  desiccation  of  the  valley,  for  ages  full 
of  water,  by  a  muni,  called  Nai  muni,  (whence 
the    name  of   the    country  Naipala,)    whose 
descendantB  swayed  the  country  500  years. 
Kepaul    occupies  a    tract    of  country    about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  nules  in  length,  and 
sxty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  in  breadth, 
flkaated  between  2&^  31'  and  30"^  N.  lat.     It 
B  boanded  on  the  north  by  a  part  of  Tibet, 
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from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Himalaya 
chain ;  on  the  east,  by  Bootan  and  the  Httle 
state  of  Sikkim,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  river  Teesta ;  on  the  south,  by  the  British 
Indian  province  of  Tirhoot,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  theTerai,  an  immense  forest,  the  east* 
ern  part  of  which  is  called  the  Moray  district  j 
and  on  the  west,  by  the  kingdom  of  Oude.  The 
divisions  of  Nepaul  are  Jumla,  Groorkha,  Nepaul, 
Muckwanpore,  ahd  Morimg.  The  principal 
rivers  which  traverse  the  territory  are  fiie 
Kalee  and  Surgoo,  which,  meeting  at  a  place 
called  Pramadee,  form  the  Goggra  and  Gun- 
duk.  The  Gunduk  is  supposed  to  rise  in  the 
Himalaya,  and  flows  into  the  Ganges  near 
Patna,  The  upper  part  of  the  river  is  called 
Saligramee,  from  the  fossil  ammonites,  called 
saligrara,  which  are  found  in  it,  and  which 
the  hindoos  hold  in  veneration.  To  the  ex- 
treme west  of  Nepaul,  lies  Almorah,  a  hill 
station,  wrested  from  the  Nepaulese  in  the 
wars  of  1815-16  ;  to  the  extreme  east  is  Darjel- 
ing,  another  hill  ^tation,  used  by  the  Supreme 
Government  of  India  as  a  sanatorium  for  inva- 
lids. The  principal  British  cities  ahd  military 
stations  which  border  on  the  Nepaul  territory 
along  the  line  of  the  Ganges,  are,  Berhampore 
(contiguous  to  the  Morung  district),  Monghyr, 
Patna,  Dinapore,  Ghazeepore,  Benares,  Allaha- 
bad, Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  Futtighur,  and 
BareiUy  ;  the  last-named  town  lying  op- 
posite to  a  Nepaulese  fort  called  Doti,  and 
a  few  miles  from  the  hiU  station  of  Almorah. 
The  Terai,  or  Turry,  or  Turyanee,  is  a  long 
strip  or  belt  of  low  level  land.  The  word  pro- 
bably, signifies  low  or  marshy  lands,  but  it  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  fiats  lying  below  the 
hills  in  the  interior  of  Nepaul,  as  well  as  to  the 
level  tract  bordering  immediately  on  the  British 
frontier.  It  abounds  with  large  and  lofty  forest 
trees,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Sal  and 
the  Bechiacori  pine.  Some  of  the  Sal  spars 
reach  the  length  of  seventy  to  eighty  feet,  and 
are  generally  considered  unequalled  for  strength 
and  durability.  In  this  respect,  however,  they 
must  yield  to  the  teak,  for  there  is  this  peculiarity 
in  Saul,  that  it  is  seen  to  warp  soon  after  hav- 
ing been  employed  in  bulk  for  many  years,  rising 
into  large  fissures  longitudinally,  and  falling  a 
prey  to  the  white  ants.  Small  quantities  of 
gold-dust  are  found  in  the  Gunduk,  which  runs 
through  the  Terai,  and  Cassia  lignea  likewise 
produced  in  the  jungle.  It  is  named  Singh 
Rowla,  and  is  much  used  in  Hindostan  in 
spicery :  the  bark  of  tlie  root  does  not  difiPer 
widely  from  cinnamon^  for  which  it  has  often 
been  mistaken,  but  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  possess  little  of  the  cinnamon  flavour. 

Enormous  timber  trees  are  found  in  the  Terai. 
In  addition  to  the  Sal,  and  the  Bechiacouri 
pine,  are  to  be  found  the  Sissoo,  the  Setti-saul, 
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the  Phullamkal,  an  iron  wood,  the  Kalikset,  a 
sort  of  black  wood,  the  Sajk,  the  Burra,  the 
Sunni  and  the  Moolta.  Besides  these,  there  is 
a  small  quantity  of  ebony.  These  woods  con- 
stitute in  a  great  measure  the  commercial 
wealth  of  Nepaul.  Wood  merchants  congr^ate 
at  the  southernmost  point  of  the  forest  near  the 
river  Gimduk,  because  of  the  facility  presented 
by  that  river  of  floating  the  timber  to  Calcutta. 

Beyond  the  Terai,  and  still  bearing  its  name, 
is  a  range  of  hills  of  about  the  same  width,  at 
the  northern  base  of  which  commences  the 
Nepaul  vaUey,  nearly  oval  in  shape,  about 
twelve  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nine 
miles  from  east  to  west.  Its  circuit  has  been 
roughly  estimated  by  the  inhabitants  at  twenty- 
live  coss,  or  from  forty  to  fifty  miles.  The 
range  of  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  valley 
is  stupendous ;  the  ranges  to  the  east  and  west 
are  much  less  lofty,  the  immediate  head  of  the 
valley  to  the  westward  being  defined  principally 
by  a  low,  steep  ridge  covered  with  brushwood. 
At  the  foot  of  the  northern  range,  situated 
upon  the  eastern  bank  of  a  small  river  called 
the  Bishenmuttee,  in  lat.  2T  42'  N. ;  long.  85® 
E.,  stands  the  city  of  Khatmandoo,  the  capital 
of  Nepaul.  It  is  not  the  largest  of  the  towns  in 
the  valley,  but, it  is  the  residence  of  the  rajah, 
or  ruler  of  Nepaul.  In  length,  Khatanandoo 
may  measure  about  a  mile ;  its  breadth  is  incon- 
siderable, nowhere  exceeding  half  and  seldom 
extending  beyond  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
town  is  distinguished  in  ancient  books,  as  Gor- 
goolputten :  the  Newar  call  it  Yindes,  whilst 
among  the  Parbuttia,  or  mountaineers,  it  is 
styled  Kultipoor,  an  appellation  which  seems  to 
proceed  from  the  same  sourcie  with  Khatmandoo, 
and  derived,  it  is  believed,  from  its  numerous 
wooden  temples,  which  are  among  the  most 
striking  objects  in  the  city.  These  edifices  are 
not  confined  to  the  body  of  the  town,  but  are 
scattered  over  its  environs,  particularly  along 
the  sides  of  a  quadrangular  tank,  or  reservoir 
of  water.  The  houses  are  of  brick  and  tile, 
with  pitched  or  painted  roofs.  On  the  street 
ade  they  have  frequently  enclosed  wooden  bal- 
conies of  open  carved  work,  and  of  a  singular 
fashion ;  the  front  piece,  instead  of  rising  per- 
pendicularly, projecting  in  a  sloping  direction 
towards  the  eves  of  the  roof.  They  are  of  two, 
three,  and  four  stories,  and  almost  without  a 
single  exception  are  of  a  mean  and  poor  appear- 
ance.   The  streets  are  exceedingly  narrow,  and 

very  filthy. 

The  city  of  Pflrfwn  is  of  the  next  importance. 
It  occupies  a  rising  spot  of  ground,  situated 
about  two  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Khatmandoo,  and 
close  to  the  confluence  of  the  Munnohra,  Took- 
cha  and  Bhagurutty  rivers.  The  figure  ascrib- 
ed to  it,  is  that  of  the  Chucro,  or  wheel  of 
Narain.    Patun  is  called  Yellodes  by  the  Ne-  |  Goorkha  soldiers.    They  have  considerable  in- 
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war;  and  it  is  likewise  occasionally  distin- 
guished from  Deo  Patun,  by  the  appellations  of 
Lallit-Patun  and  Lall-Patun.  It  is  a  neater 
town  than  Khatmandoo. 

Bhatgong  ia  perhaps  stiU  more  superior  to 
Khatmandoo,  for  though  the  least  considerable 
of  the  three  towns  in  point  of  size,  yet  its  build- 
ings in  general  have  a  more  striking  appear- 
ance ;  and  its  streets  if  not  much  wider,  are  at 
all  events  much  cleaner  than  those  of  ^e  me- 
tropolis, a  distinction  which  it  owes  to  its  ad- 
mirable brick  pavement.  Bhal^ng  lies  £.  by 
S.  of  Khatmandoo,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  eight 
road  miles.  Its  ancient  name  was  Dhurmapar 
tun,  and  it  is  called  by  the  Newar,  Khopo- 
des  ;  by  whom  it  is  also  described  to  resemble 
in  figure  the  Dumroo,  or  guitar  of  Mahadeo. 
It  is  the  favorite  residence  of  the  brahmins 
of  Nepaul,  containing  many  more  families 
of  that  order,  than  Khatmandoo  and  Patun  to- 
gether. 

Kirthipoor  occupies  the  summit  of  a  low  hill, 
about  three  miles  west  of  Patun.  It  was  atone 
time  the  seat  of  an  independent  prince  ;  and 
.  its  reduction  cost  the  Goorkhali  prince  so  much 
trouble,  that  in  resentment  of.  the  resistance 
made  by  the  inhabitants,  he  barbarously  caused 
all  the  males,  whom  he  captured  in  it,  to  be 
deprived  of  their  noses. 

Chohar  is  also  situated  on  an  eminence, 
which  with  that  of  Kirthipoor,  forms  a  kind  of 
saddle  hill. 

Nepaul  contains  every  variety  of  climate. 
The  fourth  of  it  lies  in  the  hot  plains  of  the 
Ganges,  and  the  remaining  three  parts  lie  on  the 
slope  of  the  Himalaya  from  the  elevation  of  five 
thousand  feet  up  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 
It  is  alleged  to  contain  from  forty-three  thousand 
to  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  and  to  have  two 
million  inhabitants.   It  may  be  called  the  Swit- 
zerland of  India  ;  but  its  area  is  equal  to  that  of 
three  Switzerlands,  while  the  amount  of  its  popu- 
lation is  no  more  than  one-third  part  as  great. 
The  height  of  Nepaul  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
is  about  four  thousand  feet.     The  thermome- 
ter notwithstanding  this  height,  ranges  to  87*^  its 
usual  height  about  noon  varies  from  81®  to  84°. 
A  little  after  sunrise,  it  stands  between  50®  and 
54®,  but  it  is  occasionally  as  low  as  47-     At 
nine  in  the  morning,   it  fluctuates  from  62®  to 
66®.     The  mean  temperature  in  March  is  67®. 
The    seasons  are  pretty  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  Upper  Hindostan.     The  raina  com- 
mence a  little  earlier,  say  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  set  in  from   the  S.  E.  quarter ;  they  are 
usually  very  abundant,  and  break  up   towards 
the  middle  of  October.    In  the  west  of  Nepal  are 
the  Gurang  and  Magar  tribes,  small,  with  fea- 
tures of  an  extreme  Mongolian  type,  full  of  mar- 
tial ardour  and  energy.    They  are  known  aa  the 
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Llmbicbhong  ;  BalaJi ;  Saiig-pang ;  Dumi ; 
Khaling;  Dungmali. 

Broken  tribes  of  Nepaul. — Darhi :  Denwar ; 
Pahri ;  Chepang ;  Brahmu ;  Vayu ;  Kuswar  ; 
Kusunda;  Tharu. 

The  martial  classes  of  Nepaul  are,  the 
Khas,  Magar  and  Gurung,  each  comprising  a 
very  numerous  clan  or  race,  variously  ramified 
and  sub-divided.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
there  are  in  Nepaul  no  less  than  thirty  thou- 
sand Dakhriah,  or  soldiers  off  the  roll  by  rota- 
tion, belonging  to  the  above  three  tribes.  Their 
energy  of  character,  love  of  enterprise,  and  free- 
dom from  the  shackles  of  caste,  are  conspicuous, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  they 
are  by  far  t^e  best  soldiers  in  India  ;  their 
gallant  spirit  and  unadulterated  military  habits 
might  be  relied  on  £>r  fidelity. 

The  Newar  compose  the  army,  engross  all 
situations  of  trust,  whether  civil  or  military, 
and  are  confined  almost  to  the  valley  of  Nepaul. 
The  Dherwar  and  Mhargi  are  the  husbandmen 
and  fishei*s  of  the  western  distiicts ;  and  the 
Bhootia,  though  some  families  of  them  are  planted 
in  the  lower  lands,  occupy,  generally  speaking, 
such  parts  of  the  Kachar  as  are  included  in  the 
Nepaul  territories.  The  Bhama  are  a  sort  of 
separatists  from  the  Newar,  supposed  to  amount 
to  five  thousand ;  they  shave  their  heads  like  the 
Bhootia,  observe  many  of  the  religious  rites, 
as  well  as  civil  costume  of  the  latter,  in  a 
dialect  of  whose  language  they  are  said  to 
preserve  their  sacred  writings.  To  the  east*- 
ward  of  Nepaul  some  districts  are  inhabited  by 
Limboo,  Naggunkot  and  others.  The  Newar 
axe  divided  into  several  castes  or  orders,  most 
of  which  derive  their  origin,  like  those  among 
the  more  ancient  hindoos,  trom  a  primitive 
classification,  according  to  trades  and  occupa- 
tions. The  peasantry  of  the  Parbattiah,  or  hill- 
people,  are  divided  into  four  classes,  denomi- 
nated Awal,  Doom,  Seoom  and  Charam,  liter- 
ally first,  second,  third  and  fourth.  The  Awal 
peasants  possess  five  plougha  and  upwards; 
the  Doom  have  fi'om  one  to  five ;  the  Seoom  are 
those  who,  without  being  proprietors  of  ploughs, 
are  considered  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  few  or 
more  labourers ;  and  the  lands  of  Nepaul  proper 
are  cultivated,  almost  without  exception,  by 
Newar;  those  to  the  westward,  as  Noorkale, 
&c.,  by  the  Parbatty  tribe,  called  Dherwara. 
The  ryots  or  peasantry  are  distinguished 
also  into  Koohrya  and  Perja.  The  former  are 
those  settled  in  bertha  proprietory,  or  other 
rent-free  lands,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  called  on 
by  government  for  any  services,  except  the 
repair  of  roads,  and  attendance  in  the  army 
upon  particular  occasions.  The  Perja,  who 
occupy  lands  actually  belon^ng  to  the  prince, 
though  perhaps  in  the  immediate  possession  of 
«Dgja ;    Thuhmgya  ;    Babingya ;    Lohorong ;  |  jagheerdars,  are,  on  the  contrary,  obliged  to 
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tellectual  ability.  The  lands  of  Nepaul  proper 
are  cultivated  almost  without  exception  by  Ne- 
war who  arrange  themselves  into  several  castes 
and  orders,  and  their  peasantry  into  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  classes.  The  Parbattiah  tribe, 
called  Dherwara,  cultivate  the  western  lands  at 
Nmkale,  &c.  Amongst  the  Nepaulese,  the 
Imidoo  distinction  prevails  of  brahmans  and 
khetri  with  their  various  sub-divisions,  viz. : 
of  Newar,  confined  almost  to  the  valley  of 
Nepaul :  the  Dherwar  and  Margi,  the  husband- 
men and  fishermen  of  the  western  districts ; 
and  the  Bhotiah  who  occupy  generally  Kachar, 
though  some  families  are  planted  in  the  lower 
lands.  The  Bhama  are  said*  to  be  separatists 
hfXBi  the  Newar,  who  shave  their  heads  like 
Bhotiah.  To  the  eastward  of  Nepaul,  some 
districts  are  occupied  by  Limbu,  Naggankote 
aad  others.  The  great  aboriginal  stock  of  the 
iiiLabitants  of  the  mountains  east  of  the  river 
Kali,  88  in  Nepaul,  is  Mongol,  the  martial  classes 
of  Nepaul  are  the  Khas,  Magor  and  Gurung, 
each  comprising  a  very  numerous  clan  or  race 
Tariously  sul^ndivided.  The  Eltiiariah,  who 
speak  the  Khas  language,  are  descendants  more 
or  less  pure  of  Kajputs  and  other  Khetri. 
The  Chepang,  Haigu  and  Kusundu  are  three 
tribes  residing  amongst  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  valley.  In  Nepaul  is  a  perfect  maze  of  dia- 
lects. Beginning  from  the  Singhaleela  range  we 
find  Limbu  or  Kiranta  which  goes  west  as  far  as 
the  Dudkoosi  river,  in  longitude  86^  44'. 
Sberwill  found  the  Gurung  in  the  higher  parts 
of  Singhaleela,  closely  connected  with  whom  are 
the  Murmi.  Along  the  lower  hills  are  the  Ma- 
gar,  who  extend  to  the  west  as  far  as  Palpa. 
Somewhere  about  here  we  should  apparently 
place  the  Brahmu,  Chepang,  Hayu  or  Vayu,  and 
Kusumbha.  In  Centnd  Nepaul  are  the  Newar, 
Pahri,  and  Brahmo,  a  dialect  of  Magar,  also 
the  Darahi  or  Dorhi,  Danwar  and  |^aksya. 
The  Tharu  live  in  the  Terai,  between  Chumpa- 
roxn  and  the  Khatmandoo  valley,  as  far  west  as 
the  river  Gandak.  These  last  four  are  classed 
^inmig  Indo-Germanic  languages.  The  rest 
are  Turanian,  with  more  or  less  infusion  of 
Hindi.  The  Parbattia  or  Paharia,  a  dialect  of 
Hindi  is  spoken  all  over  Nepaul  and  is  the 
court  language.  West  of  this  again  comes  the 
Palpa,  then  the  Thaksya,  Sunwar,  and  Sarpa, 
^le  dialects  of  Kumaon  and  Gurhwal,  which 
carry  us  on  to  the  Milchan  of  Kunawar,  the 
Hoxidisi,  and  Tibarskad  north  of  it.  Dr.  Hun-' 
ter  gives  the  Nepaul  races  as  under : — 

depend,  Eeul  to  West, — Serpa;  Sunwar; 
Gnnmg ;  Murmi ;  Ms^ar ;  Khaksya ;  Pakhya ; 
Newar;  limba. 

JTtnmti  (9ro»p,  East  Ne^vH — Kiranti  ;  Ro- 
dong;  Songchenbnng ;  Chhingtangya ;  Nach- 
Waling;   Yakua;  Chourasya;    Kul- 
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perform  vaxious  services,  both  at  the  call  of  the 
jagheerdar  and  of  the  prince.  The  great 
aboriginal  stock  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains, east  of  the  river  Kali,  as  in  Nepanl, 
is  Mongol.  The  fact  is  inscribed,  in  charac- 
ters so  plain,  upon  their  faces,  forms,  and 
languages,  that  we  may  well  dispense  with  the 
superfluous  and  vain  attempt  to  trace  it  histori- 
cally in  the  meagre  chronicles  of  barbarians. 
Laasa  and  Digurchee,  in  Thibet,  two  large  cities, 
are  great  fur  depots  ;  they  are  only  forty  marches 
from  Khatmandoo.  Beautiful  dresses  made  of 
furs  are  brought  by  the  native  merchants  from 
these  cities  ;  a  fur  cloak  with  thick  silk  lining, 
can  be  had  lor  one  hundred  and  fifty  Moree 
rupees,  in  British  money  little  more  than  ten 
pounds. 

The  mountainous  parts  of  Nepaul  are  rich  in 
mines  of  iron  and  copper.  The  copper  is  of  a  very 
superior  kind,  and  before  the  opening  of  a  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  India,  was  prefer- 
red for  consumption  in  the  territories  of  the 
king  of  Oude  to  that  exported  from  Britain. 
Lead  mines,  yielding  also  a  proportion  of 
silver,  are  to  be  found  in  Moulkote,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  there  are  gold  mines  to  the  north, 
though  as  yet  no  traces  of  gold  have  been  dis- 
covered excepting  in  the  beds  of  the  torrent 
which  rush  through  Kachar  to  the  eastward. 

Katmandoo  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Bhagmutty  and  Bishmutty,  and  contains  a 
population  of  30,000  inhabitants.  A  tradition 
is  current  in  Nepaul  that  the  valley  of  Katman- 
doo was  at  some  former  period  a  lake,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  in  which  character  it  would  have 
appeared  the  most  beautiful..  The  valley  of 
Nepaul  is  almost  unrivalled*  in  its  fertility,  sup- 
porting as  it  does  in  comfort  and  plenty  a  popu- 
lation of  400,000  inhabitants,  being  300  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile.  Throughout  its  whole 
length  and  breadth  not  a  stone  is  to  be  found  : 
it  is  well-watered  ;  its  temperature  is  delightful, 
the  thermometer  in  the  hottest  month  seldom 
reaches  75°,  in  the  coldest  never  falls  below 
30°.  In  phonology  the  Nepaul  languages  have 
a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other  and  to  the 
Abor.  The  Lepcha  is  more  Tibetan  in  its 
terminals  than  the  others,  having  about  70  per 
cent,  of  consonants,  m  forming  no  less  than  14. 
So-Khaitiy  "  anything,"  becomes  tham.  The 
Serpa  resembles  the  spoken  Tibetan,  having 
about  34  per  cent,  of  nearly  the  same  conso- 
nants. The  other  languages  are  more  vocalic. 
All  possess  a  considerable  portion  of  nasals, 
with  the  exception  of  Sunwar  and  Magar.  In 
Sunwar,  Gurung,  and  Newar,  w  is  absent  or 
rare.  Newari  is  the  most  vocalic  of  the  whole, 
ng  and  n  being  almost  the  only  consonantal 
terminals.  In  thus  possessing  labial  finals,  the 
Nepaul  group  is  more  consonantal  than  the  east 
Gangetic  languages,  including  Abor.    In  their 
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phoregetic  elements  Serpa  and  Lepcha  resemble 
spoken  Tibetan. 

The  Gurung  and  Magar  tribes  are  small,  with 
features  of  an  extreme  Mongolian  type,  full  of 
martial  ardour  and  energy.  They  are  known 
as  the  Goorkha  soldiers.  They  have  consi- 
derable intellectual  ability.  The  Newar  have 
Tibetan  features  with  a  fair  and  ruddy  com- 
plexion. The  language  of  the  Magar,  Gurang 
and  Newar  is  chiefly  Tibetan.  Further  east 
are  the  Keranti,  Murmi  and  others. 

The  Khas  or  dominant  race,  according  to 
Manu,  are  outcaste  military  tribes. 

The  Goorka  race  ruling  in  Nepaul,  claim  to 
be  Rajputs,  but  Mr.  Hodgson  says  they  are  bas- 
tard brahmans,  descendants  of  brahman  immi- 
grants and  women  of  the  hills,  said  to  be  of 
mixed  origin,  but  brave  and  fierce,  and  by  the 
Chinese  called  Ku-ru  Ka-li.  Not  only  are 
they  brave  and  skilful  soldiers,  but  they  are 
wonderfully  advanced  in  the  art  of  fabricating 
the  implements  of  war  :  they  cast  their  own 
ordnance,  manufacture  their  own  muskets,  shot, 
powder,  and  cartridge-boxes;  in  fact,  every 
instrument  or  weapon  used  in  civilized  warfare 
often  clumsily  enough,  but  capable  of  being 
iLsed,  with  effect.  The  Goorka  conquerors  of 
Nepaul  now  compose  the  army;  tiiey  have 
grants  of  land  called  jaghires,  on  which  they  live 
when  not  actually  on  service.  They  are  a 
handsome  and  independant  race,  priding  them- 
selves upon  not  being  able  to  do  anything  but 
fight ;  and  have  a  free  and  sometimes  noble  car- 
riage like  the  Tryolese.  The  Goorka  and' 
Bhutani,  on  the  east,  and  the  Lahidi  and  Kana- 
wari  on  the  west,  dwelling  amongst  the  valleja 
of  the  Himalaya,  are  according  to  Cunningham, 
mixed  races,  between  the  Bhot  family  of 
Tibet  and  the  hindoo  race  of  the  south.  In 
feature  and  figure,  the  tane  Goorka  are  always 
remarkable,  from  their  broad  Chinese  or 
Tartar-like  physiognomy,  the  small  eyes,  flat 
nose  and  meagre  whiskers,  as  well  as  the  stout 
square  make  and  sturdy  limbs.  The  Goorka^ 
iii  every  description  of  costume,  and  in  all 
degree  of  raggedness,  are  to  be  seen  mingled 
with  inhabitants  of  Kumaon,  Sirmor,  and 
Gurwhal.  In  1792,  the  Goorka  race  mas- 
tered the  whole  of  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  and 
the  hill  country  fipom  Sikhim  to  the  Gogra  and 
a  party  of  them  crossed  the  Himalaya,  and 
appeared  suddenly  before  Teeshoo  Loomboo. 
The  Llama  and  priests  hastily  evacuated  their 
convents,  and  fled  to  Lhassa,  and  the  place 
was  plundered  by  the  Goorka,  who  retired 
immediately  with  their  booty.  The  Tibetans 
applied  to  China  for  aid,  and  an  amy  was  col- 
lected for  the  punishment  of  this  act  of  unpro-> 
voked  outrage.  The  Groorka  submitted  tm^ 
conditionally  to  the  Chinese  commander,  wlio 
imposed  a  tribute  and   triennial  mission   to 
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Pekin,  besides  restitution  of  all  the  booty  token  j  chee  and  Teesta  rivers  ceded  under  this  treaty, 
at  Teeshoo  Loomboo,  and  he  took  hostages  for   were  made  over  to  Sikkim. 


the  performance  of  these  stipulations.  The 
rajah  of  Sikhim  was  at  the  same  time  taken 
under  Chinese  protection.  Checked  towards 
the  east  by  these  events,  the  Goorka  extended 
their  dominion  westward,  subjugating  Kumaon, 
Sirinugur,  and  all  the  hill  coimtry  to  the  Sut- 
lej.  When  Lord  Hastings  commenced  his  admi- 
nistration, their  dominion  extended  as  far  as 
the  river  Teesta  to  the  east,  and  westward  to 
the  Sutlej,  thus  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
strong  country  in  the  moimtainous  tract  which 
stretches  on  the  northern  Borders  of  India,  be- 
tween that  and  the  highlands  of  Tartary.  They 
bad  acquired  these  territories  diu*ing  the  pre- 
ceding 50  years,  from  many  disunited  hill 
chiefs  whom  they  dispossessed,  exterminating 
die  families  as  each  raja  i'ell  before  them. 
The  early  intercourse  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment with  Nepaul  was  exclusively  of  a  com- 
mercial nature.  British  political  relations  with 
it  date  from  the  invasion  of  the  valley  by  the 
Goorka  race  under  rajah  Pirthee  Narain. 
In  1767,  the  Newar  rajah  of  Katmandoo, 
being  hard-pressed  by  the  Goorka,  applied 
for  assistance  to  the  British  Government.  Aid 
was  granted,  and  Captain  Kinloch  was  des- 
patched with  a  small  force  in  the  middle  of 
the  rainy  season.  He  was,  however,  compelled 
by  the  deadly  climate  of  the  Terai  to  retire. 
lie  Goorka  chief,  meeting  but  a  feeble  resist- 
ance, overran  Nepaul,  and  extinguished  the 
Newar  dynasty,  and  was  eventually  recognized 
by  the  British  Government  as  rajah  of  Nepaul. 
For  several  years  previous  to  1792,  the  Goor- 
ka power  had  been  extending  their  conquests 
in  the  direction  of  Tibet.  They  had  advanced 
as  far  as  Digarchi,  the  Llama  of  which  place 
was  spiritual  father  to  the  emperor  of  China. 
Incensed  by  the  plunder  of  the  sacred  temples 
of  Digarchi,  the  emperor  of  China  despatched  a 
large  army  to  pimish  the  Nepaul  rajah  and 
the  Groorkas  concluded  an  ignominous  treaty 
with  the  Chinese  within  a  few  miles  of  their 
capital.  War  between  the  Groorka  and  the 
British  was  formally  declared  on  1st  November 
1814.  An  arduous  campaign,  in  which  the 
Gioorkas  fought  most  bravely  and  with  much 
sncceas,  left  the  British  in  possession  of  the 
hills  west  of  the  Kalee,  and  the  Goorkas  dis- 
posed to  treat  for  peace.  Negociations.  were 
however,  twice  broken  off  by  the  Goorkas  re- 
fosijig  to  comply  with  the  demand  tor  the 
cession  of  the  Terai,  and  hostilities  were  there- 
Inre  rigorously  pushed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment till  the  4Ui  March  1816,  when  the  Ne- 
pocolese  commissioners  delivered  to  Sir  David 
Ooehterkmy  the  treaty  of  Segowlee  duly  signed 
and  executed.  The  hill  lands  east  of  the  Nu- 
chee,  and  part  of  the  Tend  between  the  Nu- 
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The  murder  of  Guggun  Singh,  a  favourite  of 
the  maharani  and  the  massacre  of  thirty-one 
of  the  most  influential  chiefs  in  1846,  paved  the 
way  for  the  rise  of  Jung  Bahadoor  to  the  office 
of  prime  minister,  and  he  was  created  a  maha- 
rajah  by  the  maharajah  of  Nepaul,  and  invested 
with  the  perpetual  sovereignty  of  two  provinces. 
He  effected  the  marriage  of  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters into  the  royal  family  of  Nepaul.  During  the 
mutiny  of  1857,  and  the  subsequent  campaigns, 
Jung  Bahadur  rendered  avssistance  to  the  Bri- 
tish in  the  re-occupation  of  Goruckpore,  the  re- 
capture of  Lucknow,  and  the  subsequent  capture 
of  the  rebels  who  infested  the  Terai.  In  con- 
sideration of  these  services  he  was  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  and 
under  a  treaty  concluded  on  Ist  November 
1860,  the  tract  of  territorv  on  the  Oudh 
frontier,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  British 
Government  in  181 6,  was  restored  to  Nepaul. 
The  Nepaulese  usually  estimate  the  popu- 
lation of  Nepaul  at  5,200,000  or  6,600,000, 
but  it  is  probably  not  more  than  2,000,000. 
The  city  of  Katmandoo  contains  from  30,000 
to  35,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  king- 
dom is  about  54,000  square  miles.  Its  revenue 
is  unknown,  but  is  suppased  to  be  about  43 
lakhs.  The  Groorkas  pay  no  tribute  to  the 
British  Government,  but  every  five  years  a 
mission  is  sent  from  Katmandoo  with  presents  to 
Pekin.  Previoas  to  the  Nepaul  war  in  1814 
the  (loorkas  had  extended  their  conquests  west- 
wards as  far  as  the  Sutlej.  By  the  5th  Article 
of  the  Treaty  of  1815,  the  Nepaulese  renounced 
all  claim  to  tlie  countries  west  of  the  Kali,  and 
the  Ikitish  were  left  in  possession  of  the  whole 
tract  of  hills  from  the  Grogra  to  the  Sutlej. 
Kumaon  and  the  Dehra  Doon  w^ere  annexed  to 
the  British  dominions,  and  the  rest  of  the  ter- 
ritory, with  the  exception  of  Subathoo,  Raen- 
gurh,  Sundoch,  and  a  few  other  military  posts, 
was  restored  to  the  hill  rajahs  from  whom  it 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Nepaulese.  In  Ne- 
paul they  use  the  bark  of  Photina  dubia  or 
Mespilus  bengalensis  for  dyeing  scarlet.  Nepaul 
is  said  to  contain  1,940,000  inhabitants,  of  which 
500,000  are  buddhists.  The  Nepaulese  were 
defeated  by  Sir  David  Ouchterlony  on  the  28th 
February  1816,  and  the  Nepaul  war  ended  on  the 
12th  March  1816.  Nepaul  ceded  Kumaon  by 
the  convention  of  Almorah  on  the  27th  April 
1815. — Sir  John  Shore,  Lond,  As.  Trans.y 
Vol,  ii,  p.  30  ;  Thomas^  Prinsep,  p.  270  ;  San. 
Co^n.Eeport;  Smith's  Five  Years  at  Nepaul^ 
VoL  i,  p.  63.  See  Buddha,  India,  Inscripticns, 
Katmandu,  Khas,  Krat,  Lepcha,  Limbu,  Ne- 
war, Sanskrit,  Shawl-goat,  Tope. 

NEPAL    CHILLY,    Capsicum    frutescens, 
Z/tnn.,  also  Capsicum  minimum. 
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NEPETA  MALIBARICA. 

NEPAL  HORSE-SHOE  BAT,  see  Cheirop- 

terfl 

NEPAL  PAPER  PLANT,  see  Daphne  can- 
nabina,  also  Thymeleae. 

NEPAL  PIGMY  SIHIEW,   Sorex  hodgsoni, 

Ely, 

NEPAI^WOOD  SHREW,     Sorex  nem<Mi- 

ragus,  Hodg. 

NEPAlA,  Sans.    Nepalam,    Seiot.     Cro- 

ton  seed. 

NEPALAM,  Tel.     Jatropha  curcas,    L, — 

R,  iii,  QS(i. 

NEPALA  VEMU,  Tkl.  The  exact  transla- 
tion of  this  name  is  "  bitter  croton."  The 
Sajts.  sjni.  is  Jwarantaka,  which  in  TF.,  who 
renders  it  Medicago  esculenta,  is  Jwarapah,  p. 
356,  lit.,  "  fever  removing."  The  only  plant 
answering  this  description  is  Croton  cascarilla 
of  S.  America.  The  name  would  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  plant  with  similar  properties  in 
India.  Some  kinds  of  Phyllanthns  have  bitter 
roots,  but  are  only  used  as  diuretics.  Croton 
and  Jatropha  possess  drastic  but  not  antifebrile 
properties. 

NEPALEiE,  HooN-LiNa,  Thib.  Syn.  of 
Picrorrhiza. 

NEPALUM,  Tbl.     Croton  tigliiim. 

NEPENTHACE^E,  LindL  The  pitcher- 
plant  tribe  of  one  genus  and  six  species.  The 
pitcher-plant  grows  on  grassy  hills  about  Am- 
wee,  near  the  Jyntea  hills  and  crawls  along  the 
ground. — Hooker,  Him.  Jour.,  Vol.  xi,  p.  315. 

NEPENTHES  DISTILLATORIA. 

N.  indica,  Lam.  \  N.  phyllamphora. 

Chu-long-tzo,  Chin. 

The  natives  of  Amboyna  believe  that  rain 
will  fall  if  they  empty  the  pitcher.  N.  ampull- 
lacea,  Jack.,  and  N.  raiflesiana,  J(ulc.,  grow  in 
.  Singapore.  One  species  grows  in  Ceylon  ;  seve- 
ral species  occur  in  Borneo.  The  Dutch  call 
this  plant  Kannekens  kniyd,  or  the  can-fruit, 
from  its  singular  form. — PennanCs  Hindoostan, 
Vol  i.  jp.  236  ;  Bennet. 

NEPENTHES  of  Homer  (Odyss.  iv,  1.  221) 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  hemp,  Cannabis 
sativa.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  opium 
was  the  Nepenthe  of  Homer. — PoweWs  Ha^vd- 
hooJc,  Vol,  i,p,  321. 

NEPERA,  Singh.     Caryota  urens,  lAnn, 

NEPETA  AMBOINICA,  Linn.  Syn.  of 
Anisomeles  ovata,  E.  Br. 

NEPETA  CILIARIS,  Benth. 
N.  leucophyila,  BL  \  Zuf a  yaWfl,  Panj. 

It  occurs  in  the  Punjab  Himalaya,  at  from 
4,000  to  8,000  feet  and  is  given  in  sharbat  for 
fever  and  cough. — Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart,  m.d. 

NEPETA  DISTICHA,  Bl.  Syn.  of  Aniso- 
meles  ovata,    R.  Br. 

NEPETA  MALIBARICA,  Linn.  Syn.  of 
Aniflomeles  malibarica,  R.  Br. 
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NEPHEUUM  LITCHL 

NEPETA     RUDERALIS,     Badranyboya, 
Panjab,  PoweWa  Handrhook,  Vol.  i,  p.  366. 

NEPHELIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  SapindacesB.  Under  the  Canarese  and 
Mahratta  names  Andgeree  and  Yaroo,  Dr.  Gib- 
son mentions  a  tree  growing  in  Canara  and 
Sunda,  above  the  ghaut  chiefly  at  the  Nilcoond 
and  southern  jungles.  Wood  said  to  be  service- 
able in  house-building.  Mr.  Thwaites  notices 
in  Ceylon,  Nephelium  bifbliatum,  77iw.,  a 
moderate-sized  tree  on  the  lower  Badulla  road 
from  Kandy,  at  no  great  elevation  which  flowers 
in  April ;  Nepheliuip  eximium,  a  large  tree,  of 
the  central  province,  at  an  elevation  of  1,()00 
to  2,000  feet,  flowers  in  May  and  fruits  in  July, 
and  Nephelium  erectum,  Thw.,  also  of  the  cen- 
tral protnnce,  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet. 
Three  species  of  the  genus  are  celebrated  for 
their  fruits,  viz.,  N.  litchi,  Don.,  the  litchi  of 
south  eastern  Asia :  N.  longanum,  the  longan 
of  China :  and  N.  lappaceum,  the  rambutan  of 
the  Malay  peninsula.  Dr.  Mason  mentions  a 
small  inferior  Tenasserim  fruit  as  the  red  nephe- 
lium, eaten  by  the  natives  only,  though  be- 
longing to  the  same  genus  which  ptroduces  the 
famous  lichi,  and  bearing  its  fruit  in  bunches 
like  that.  One  of  the  indigenous  Nephelium 
trees,  a  wild  rambutan  of  Tenasserim,  bears  a 
fruit  whose  subacid  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  much  resembles  that  of  the  ram- 
butan so  famous  at  Malacca.  Malays  say  it 
is  the  wild  rambutan,  and  the  tree  certainly 
belongs  to  the  same  genus,  the  species  known 
are  N.  lappaceum,  lichi  ;  longan,  rimosum, 
rubrum,  verticillatum  and  variabile. — Mitson  ; 
Thw,  Bn.  PI,  Zeyl.,  Vol,  i,  p.  57 ;  Voigt. 

NEPHELIUM  LAPPACEUM,  Linn.,  Mant. 
Rambut ;  Rambut-an,  Maiat. 

The  rhambut-an  fruit  is  produced  in  bunches 
terminally ;  the  pulp,  which  surrounds  a  seed 
of  the  size  and  flavour  of  a  cob-nut,  is  transpa- 
rent, and  of  a  delicate  sweetish  acid  flavour ; 
it  is  in  appearance  not  much  unlike  the  fruit  of 
the  arbutus,  but  larger,  of  a  brighter  red,  and 
covered  with  coarser  hair  or  sofl  spines,  from 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  part  eaten  is  a 
gelatinous  and  almost  transparent  pulp  surround- 
ing the  kernel,  of  rich  and  pleasant  acid. — 
Low^s  Sarawak,  p.  73 ;  MarsdevCn  History  of 
Sumatixi,  p.  101. 

NEPHELIUM  LITCHI,   W.  ^  A. 


Dlmocarpus  lichi,  Zour.     Euphoria  lichi,  JDerf. 
Scytalia  lichi,  Bo:sh. 

Tftn-li :  lichi,  Crih.  |  Kaleng  ken :  Lichi,  M azat. 

This  tree,  a  native  of  China,  is  an  ever- 
green, and  grows  to  a  lai^e  size.  The  fruit  k 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  contains  a  glatiaoas 
yellow  sweet  soft  of  pulp ;  in  British  India  it  is 
not  much  prized — perhaps  from  its  inferior 
quality  to  ^e  Chinese  fruit,  which  is  much 
esteemed.      The  fruit  ripens  ia  March  and 
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April*  The  tree  grows  in  all  parts  of  Cliixm. 
The  son-dried  fruits  are  largely  exported  from 
Fob^ai  and  Canton  prorinces  being  in  de- 
mand as  a  marriage  present  or  dessert  at  feasts. 
—Bidd^  Smkh. 

NBPHEUUM  LONGAN,  Caimh. 

Eaphoria  loDgana,    .  Lam.  \  .Dimocarpus  longan,  Raxh. 


Ckot.  I  Poovttttu  nuunun,      Tam. 

A  tree  of  the  peninsula  ai  India,  the  Khassia 
hills,  the  Malay  peninsula,  Cochin-China  and 
China.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  having  a  straight 
trunk  and  fine  globular  head.  It  occurs  in 
Gotmbatore,  but  is  rare  in  the  Bombay  presi- 
dency, being  confined  to  their  Raee  or  green- 
wood jungles.  In  China,  it  grows  in  Fnh-kien, 
Kwang-tun  and  Kwang-si.  It  is  more  easily 
grown  than  the  litchi.  The. fruit  is  globular, 
it  18  not  equal  to  the  Idtchi.  The  wood  is 
white,  hard,  and  close  grained. — Drs.  Wight 
mnd  Qib9on  ;   Voigty  iSmith^  p,  155. 

NEPHRITE,  jade,  or  axenstone,  the  Yashm 
or  Sang-i-yashm,  so  much  valued  in  China,  is 
Ibond  in  Caitral  Asia,  New  Zealand  and  Western 
America.    See  Jade. 

NEPHRODIUM  FIUX  MAS,  see  Filix 
mas. — Bonigberger, 

NEPOTISM,  see  Polyandry. 

NEPTUNUS  PELAGICUS,  and,  N.  san- 
guinolentuB,  species  of  Crabs. 

NEPU,  Tkl.    Fire. 

NEP  YAN,  BuBiossE.    Plantain,  Musa  para- 


NER,  Hum.    Skimnua  laureola. 

NERA,  or  Nerar,  Tbl.  ?  of  the  Nalla  Mallai, 
the  Syzigium  jambolana. 

NERA,  Hnm.     Rhododendron  anthopogon. 

NERA,  Malay.     Palm  wine. 

NERADI,Tkl.  Syzigium  jambolanum,  call- 
ed Neradee  in  Kumool,  and  is  a  very  useful 
wood,  of  a  light  sepia  colour,  of  medium  hard- 
nem,  and  used  generally  as  planks. 

NERAMEDHA,  see  Kali. 

NERAND  GAUM,  a  town  and  river  in  Nag- 


NEEtASI,     TsL.    Elseodendron  roxbiu^ghii,, 

NERASO,  UsiA..  In  Ganjam  and  Gumsur, 
a  tree  with  an  extreme  height  of  25  feet,  and  a 
circumferenee  of  2^  feet.  Height  from  the 
grcmnd  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  8 
ieeL  It  is  tolerably  common  and  burnt  for 
firewood.  Plough-shares  are  sometimes  made  of 
the  wood.  The  bark  is  used  medicinally  for 
wounds. — Captain  Macdonald, 

NERBUDD  A,  a  river  of  Central  India,  which 
rises  in  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Rewah 
at  Amarkuntak,  a  jungly  table-land  in  lat. 
22°  39',  long.  8P  49'  from  3,500  to  5,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  runs  nearly  due  west 
with  occasional  bends,  to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 
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which  it  enters  below  the  town  of  Baroach  by 
a  wide  estuary,  afW  a  course  of  801  miles.  It 
receives  tlie  Herrun,  Saraarsee,  60  miles  ;  Suk- 
tha,  70  miles;  and  about  60,000  square  miles 
are  drained.  The  river,  notwithstanding  the 
great  width  of  its  bed  in  some  parts  of  its 
upper  course,  is  scarcely  anywhere  continu- 
ously navigable  for  any  considerable  dis- 
tance, in  consequence  of  the  innumerable  bas- 
altic rocks  scattered  over  its  channel.  It  is 
regarded  as  the  boundary  between  Hindustan 
and  the  Deccan.  Its  ancient  name  as  found 
in  tlie  Puranas  is  Bewa ;  and  it  bears  a  high 
reputation  for  sanctity.  Local  devotees  some- 
times place  it  above  the  Ganges ;  and  there  is 
a  saying  that,  whereas  it  is  necessary  to  bathe 
in  the  Ganges  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  sins, 
the  same  object  is  attained  by  mere  contem- 
plation of  die  Narbada.  The  source  is  at 
Amarkantak,  a  massive  flat-topped  hill,  form- 
ing the  eastern  terminus  of  that  long  mountain 
range  which  runs  right  across  the  middle  of 
India  from  west  to  east.  South  of  the  Himar- 
laya  there  is  no  place  of  equal  celebrity  so 
isolated  on  every  side  from  habitation  and 
civilisation.  The  river  bubbles  up  gently  in  a 
very  small  tank  in  one  of  the  imdulating  glades 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  But  soon  the 
waters  are  reinforced  by  the  countless  springs 
which  abound  in  those  trap-rock  formations, 
and  afler  a  course  of  some  three  miles  from  the 
source,  the  abrupt  edge  of  the  Amarkantak  pla- 
teau is  reached.  There  it  tumbles  over  the  ledge 
of  a^black  basaltic  cliff  with  a  sheer  descent  of 
seventy  feet,  a  glistening  sheet  of  water  against 
the  intensely  dark  rock.  These,  the  first,  and 
perhaps  the  loveliest,  of  all  the  many  falls  of 
the  Narbada  are  called  Kapila-dhara.  A 
short  distance  from  the  stream  is  another  fail 
of  lesser  height  called  Dudhdhara,  or  the 
'  Stream  of  mUk,'  the  myth  being  that  once  the 
river  here  ran  with  that  liquid.  Thus  fsur  the 
river's  course  constantly  interrupted  •  by  rocks 
and  islands,  has  been  frequently  tortuous.  But 
below  Ramnagar  for  several  miles  down  to 
Mandla  it  flows  in  a  compairatively  straight 
line  with  an  unbroken  expanse  of  blue  waters, 
between  banks  adorned  with  lofty  trees.  These 
pools  or  reaches  (called  "  doh"  by  the  natives) 
in  many  of  the  rivers  of  the  Central  Provinces 
are  reckoned  as  gems  in  the  landscape.  The 
doh  or  pool  of  the  Narbada,  between  Ramnagar 
and  Mundla,  is  quite  the  finest  of  them  all. 
The  banks  for  a  considerable  distance  be- 
tween Mundleysir  and  Chiculdah  are  from  forty 
to  seventy  feet  high,  and  consist,  independent 
of  a  thin  upper  layer  of  rich  vegetable  moul4, 
of  two  distinct  strata  of  alluvium,  the  upper 
which  is  very  light  coloured  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  indurated  marl,  and  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  muriate  of  aoda  or  common 
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salt,  which  the  natiyes  extract  by  lixiviation  and 
subsequent  evaporation  by  the  sun  in  shallow 
compartments  near  the  banks,  and  they  sell 
it  to  the  poorer  classes,  particularly  the  Bheels, 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  stratum  is  usually 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  thick.  The  one  on 
which  it  reposes,  and  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  a  strongly  marked  horizontal  line,  and  a 
diflference  of  colour  (this  last  being  of  a  redder 
hue)  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  general,  but  slightly  contar- 
minated  by  the  muriate.  This  bed  rarely  ex- 
ceeds ten  or  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  rests  imme- 
diately on  the  basalt  forming  the  bed  of  the 
river.  In  the  dry  season,  both  these  salts  form 
a  thick  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  the  bank, 
and  this  alone  is  collected  by  the  natives.  That 
from  the  lower  bed  forms  an  article  of  export 
for  the  use  of  the  washermen^  &c.,  &c.,  but  the 
soda  itself  is  not  extracted  like  the  common 
salt,  nor  is  its  value  but  in  the  above  way  known. 
The  bed  of  the  Narbada,  consisting  for  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  its  course  of  basaltic  rocks 
gives  rise  to  numerous  shallows  and  small  falls. 
Of  these,  the  principal  are,  one  at  Deyree,  where 
the  river  is  much  contracted,  a  second  at 
Semadarah,  a  little  below  Mhysir,  and  a  third 
at  the  Hurn  Pahl,  or  Deer's  Leap  below  Chicul- 
<lah,  whence,  till  its  entrance  into  Guzerat,  the 
stream  finds  its  way  contracted  to  within  half 
its  usual  breadth  between  two  hUly  ranges, 
its  course  being  much  impeded,  so  as  to  render 
navigation  impracticable,  by  large  masses  and 
elevated  ridges  of  the  rock.  Passing  higher  up 
the  stream  from  Mundleysir,  the  northern  bank, 
after  about  thirty  miles  becomes  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous and  consists  of  gently  inclined  beds 
chiefly  of  greenstone  slate,  containing  interpos- 
ed mica  in  small  grains.  But  the  island  of  Mun- 
datta  and  part  of  the  opposite  bank  appear  most- 
ly to  consist  of  homstone  slate  of  a  reddish 
or  greenish  grey  and  sometimes  porphyritic 
Above  this,  for  a  considei'able  distance  is,  on 
each  bank,  a  very  wild  woody  tract,  resembling 
that  already  noticed  below  Chiculdah,  except- 
ing that  the  river  is  in  general  deep  and  leas 
obstructed  by  rocks.  This  part  consists 
of  a  succession  of  low  hills  and  deep  ravines, 
and  water-courses  is  covered  with  high  thick 
forests,  and  is  scarcely  capable  of  being  travel- 
led in  most  parts  for  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
the  river  by  any  but  foot-passengers.  Iron  ore 
abounds,  but  the  country  being  almost  desolate, 
it  is  only  smelted  at  Kantcole  and  Chundgurh, 
fdr  the  supply  of  the  Indore  and  neighbouring 
markets.  It  is  of  a  good  quality,  but  from  the 
imperfect  mode  of  working  tlie  metal  is  little 
valued,  excepting  for  common  purposes.  The 
hilly  tract  below  Chiculdah  is  better  populated, 
chiefly  by  wild  Bheel  tribes,  and  nearer 
Broach  on  the  southern  bank  are  the  Rajpeeply 
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hills  inhabited  by  the  coolie  tribe.  In  these 
hills  ai'e  situated  the  several  corndian  mine^. 
From  Burwaee  to  Chiculdah,  the  whole  valley 
from  the  Satpoora  to  th^  Vindya  mountains,  is 
nearly  level,  well-watered,  cidtivated  and  in- 
habited. At  Jubbulpoor  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Saugur,  fossil  mammalia,  shells  and  sih- 
cified  palms  have  been  recently  discovered. 
Fossil  shells  have  also  been  found  in  some  of 
the  trap  hills,  which  have  broken  up  the  sand- 
stones near  the  sources  of  the  Taptee.  This 
river  is  separated  from  the  Narbada  by  a  range 
of  basaltic  mountains;  and  having  the  same 
direction  as  the  Narbada,  its  whole  course  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  basaltic  formation. — Centfid 
Provinces  Quzetteer ;  Dr,  Copland,  V6L  i,  of 
the  Bombay  Literary  Transactions  Jour,  of 
Asiatic  Soc.,  Vol.  xiii,  pp.  516-517.  See  N. 
W.  comer  of  Map. 

NEREDI-CHETTU,  Tel.  Calyptranthes 
caryophylliiblia.  Neredi-pandoo,  Tbl.  Its 
fruit. —  fVilld.  ;  Swartz, 

NEREDU,  Tbl.  Eugenia  jambolana,  Lam., 
R.  ii,  484,  Syzygium  jam.  W,  Sc  A. 

NEREM  JEN  A,  near  Patun  Sangee  in  Nag- 
poor. 

NEREOCYSTIS  LUTKEANA,  one  of  the 
algae,  forms  dense  forests  in  Norfolk  Bay  and 
all  about  Sitcha.  Its  stem  resembles  whip- 
cord and  is  often  300  feet  long  and  terminates  in 
a  large  air  vessel,  6  or  7  feet  long,  aAd  crowned 
with  a  bunch  of  dichotomous  leaves,  each  30 
or  40  feet  in  length.  The  sea  otter  when 
fish-fishing  rests  on  the  colossal  air  vessels  of 
this  giant  sea  weed,  and  its  stems  furnish  fish- 
ing tackle. — Hartwig, 

NERGUNDI,  BsNG.  Vitex  negundo,  Linn. ; 
Roxh.  ;  fV.  Ic, 

NERIJA  DICHOTOMA,  Ro.vb.  Syn.  of 
Elaeodendron  roxburghii,  JV,  Sf  A. 

NERIJA  MANU  or  Nerasi*,  Tel.  Elax)- 
dendron  roxburghii,  W.  ^  A. ,  • 

NERIKU,  Tam.     SeeOlay. 

NERINJI,  Tam.  Neringil,  Malbal.  Tri- 
biilus  lanuginoQus,  Linn. ;  Roxh, ;  W.  6f  A, 

NERION  PODODENDRON,  Gr.  Syn.  of 
Neriimi  oleander. 

NERITA,  a  genus  of  Gasteropodous  mol- 
lusca,  the  type  of  the  family  Neritidae. 

NERITID  Ji],  a  fiimily  of  molluscs,  as  under  : 

G^cn.— Nerita,  the  Nerite,  rec,  116,  «p.  fossil,  60  sp. 
Sub-Genera. — ^Neritoma,  fossil. 

Neritopsis,  rec.  I  spj  fossil,  20  sp. 
YelateSj  fossU. 
Pileolus,  fossil,  3  sp. 
Neritina,  iPresh-water  nerite,  rec,  76  sp.yo9- 

sil,  20  sp. 
Navicella,  rec.  18. 

NERIUM  ANTIDYSENTERICUM,  Syn. 
of  Wrightia  antidysenterica.  See  Connesi 
seed,  Connessi  bark,  Dyes. 
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NERRELOO. 


?^RIUM  COCCINEUM. 


Scarlet  oleuider. 
Wri^htia  coccinea. 


Nerium  coccinea. 
Soorkh-kanel,        Hind. 


Gandehra 

Kanher, 

Jovana  arali, 

Rhar-zahra^ 

Ganhiru 

Karrabira, 

Karavera, 

Arali, 

Ghenneru  kusturi- 

patte,  Tkl. 

Gandere,        Trans  Indus. 


of  Kuliu 

Mahr. 

Maleax. 

Pbrs. 
of  Ravi. 

Sans. 

» 
Tam. 


Common  in  gardens  at  Ajmeer  and  highly 
ornamentaL  In  Tenasserim,  European  com- 
poundd  are  occasionally  scented  with  tliis  useful 
shrub,  whose  orange-red  flowers  have  the  grate- 
fiil  fragrance  of  the  pine-apple. — Genl.  Med. 
Top.,  />.  186 ;  Mason. 

NERTUM  CORONARIUM,  Ait,,  and  N. 
diTaricatum,  Linn.,  syns.  of  Tabernsemontana 
coriara,  R.  Br. 

NERIUM  GRANDIFLORUM,  Eoxb.  Syn. 
of  Cryptostegia  grandiflora,  H.  Brown. 

NERIUM  ODORUM,  Ait. 

Nerium  odoratum.  Lam.    Nerium  oleander,  Lour. 
„       indicum,  MiU. 

Lai  khanxbi,  red  var.  Bexo. 
Shwet    „  white  „        „ 
Kanera  of  Chenab. 

Kaner,  Dux. 

Roae-Bay  oleander,    Exa. 
Sweet  scented  „  „ 

Spurge  laurel,  „ 

NqyMor  PodoScvpor 
-PoSoSa^Mi,  Ga.  ofDiosc. 
Kaner-gandara,         Hind. 
Kakt-inner,  red  var.,    „ 
„     kftrbir,  „ 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  shrub,  one 
witii  white  flowers,  the  other  with  red,  it  grows 
wild,  but  is  cultivated  in  every  garden  of 
the  East  Indies.  In  the  Dekhan,  the  double 
red  and  white  grow  wild  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
bearing  both  white  and  red  flowers  ;  the  root  is 
poisonous.  There  are  two  other  varieties  very 
commooly  met  with  bearing  double  flowers 
both  red  and  white,  and  by  budding  the  red 
colour  on  the  opposite  one  in  several  parts  of 
the  same  stalk,  a  very  pretty  appearance  may 
be  given  to  the  shrub.  The  yellow  conge- 
ner is  called  the  Exile — introduced  from 
America.  Grows  easily  from  cuttings.  The 
whole  plant  is  impregnated  with  a  dangerous 
principle  which  has  not  as  yet  been  insulated, 
though  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
cure it.  Its  activity  and  volatility  are  very 
great ;  it  is  even  a  popular  belief  that  the 
vapour  of  the  flowers  in  a  close  apartment 
will  prove  poisonous.  Amongst  hindooa,  its 
flowers  are  sacred  to  Siva.  The  single  white 
is  called  in  Hindi  sufedd-kurpud,  the  single 
roae-colored  lal-kurpud  and  the  beautiful  large 
double  rose  variety  is  called  pudma-kurpud. 
The  root,  the  bark  and  the  leaves  are  officinal, 
and  are  poisonous.  The  root  contains  a  yellow 
pobonous  resin,  tannic,  acid,  wax,  and  sugar, 
but  no  alcholoid  or  volatile  poison.  The  bark 
and  flowers  contain  the  same  poisonous  resin 
whkh  is  most  abundant  in  the  liber  or  inner 
bark,  it  is  very  soluble  in  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
tfaougfa  not  volatile  is  carried  over  mechanically 
when  the  plant  is  distilled  with  water.  The 
TOot  is  frequently  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 


self-destruction  by  the  women  of  India  when 
tormented  with  jealousy.  The  root  of  the  hiU- 
plant  is  much  more  violent  than  that  of  the 
garden,  and  in  the  hills  is  considered  poisonous. 
Jealous  women  so  frequently  have  recourse  to 
it  that,  it  is  proverbial  among  the  females  of 
the  hills,  when  quarrelling,  to  bid  each  other 
go  and  eat  of  the  root  of  Kaner.  In  a  case  of 
poisoning  by  common  oleander  (Nerium  odo- 
rum),  a  man  about  35  years  old  swallowed  an 
ounce  of  the  expressed  juice,  and  immediately 
fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  He  did  not  recover, 
even  by  vigorous  treatment,  from  a  state  of 
collapse,  under  40  hours,  and  during  that  time 
had  constant  spasmodic  seizures  of  the  whole 
body.  The  stalks  are  said  to  be  used  as  hookah 
tubes.  The'  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  is  given 
in  colic  and  used  as  an  errbine.  A  wash  is 
made  from  th^  bark  which  is  used  in  itch  and 
for  destroying  vermin.  Externally  the  leaves 
and  bark  have  been  used  (and  sometimes  even 
internally)  as  a  remedy  in  herpes  and  itch. 
The  rasped  wood  is  employed  as  rat's-bane. 
The  wood  itself  is  used  by  some  eastern  nations 
as  the  best  material  for  gunpowder  charcoal. — 
PoweWs  ffand-booJcy  Vol.  i,  p.  360 ;  Ent;.  Cyc. ; 
Drs.  Riddell ;  Irvine,  p.  186  ;  Ainslie^s  Mat. 
Med.,  p.  70  ;  Ilonijberger,  pp.  316,  326 ; 
O^Shaughnes»ij,  p.  445  ;  Mason. 

NERIUM  PISCIDIUM,  Roxh. 
Eschaltumpiscidlum,  Wight.  \  Echalat  of  Sylbet. 

This  is  common  in  the  Khassya  and  Sylliet 
mountains,  where  it  forms  an  extensive  pe/ennial 
climber.  Its  bark  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
fibre,  which  the  natives  use  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  hemp.  Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  steeping 
some  of  the  young  shoots  in  a  fish  pond,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  bark  and 
to  clean  the  fibres,  found  that  many,  if  not  all 
the  fishes,  were  killed  :  hence  the  specific 
name  which  he  applied.  Dr.  Wight  formed 
the  plant  into  a  new  genus,  Echaltum.  The 
whole  femily  of  "  Apocynacese,''  termed  "  dog- 
banes, to  which  Uiis  belongs,  are  truly  so. — 
RoyU,  Fib.  PI.,  p.  302  ;  Roxh.,  Vol.  ii,  jp.  7 ; 
O'Shaitghnessy,  p.  445  ;   Voigt,  p.  525 

NERIUM  TINCTORIUM,  Roxh.  Syn.  of 
Wrightia  tinctoria,  R.  Br.     See  Dyes. 

NERIUM  TOMENTOSUM,  Roxb.  Syn.  of 
Wrightia  tomentosa. — Rom.  ^  S(^. 

NERKA,  GoNDi.  Canis  aureus,  Linn.,  Bly.,  Ell. 

NERMADA,  a  name  of  the  Nerbudda  river. 
See  Inscriptions,  Salagrama. 

NERO-DA-UGNER-LE-SCARPE,  It. 
Blacking. 

NERO  DI  FUMO,  It.    Lamp  black. 

NERRELOO,  Singh.  A  tree  of  the  central 
province  of  Ceylon,  the  wood  of  which  weighs 
lbs.  56  to  the  cubic  foot  and  is  said  to  last  40 
years.  It  is  used  in  common  house-building. 
— Mr.  Mendis. 
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NETTAPUS  COROMANDELIANUS. 


NERUDIAR,   in  Malabar,   a  caste  of  salt-  i  bier  (Uncaria  ^ambier)  to  preserve  them  from 


makers  and  fishermen  comprising  the  Vettuver 
and  Mukaver,  or  Mukwa  castes. 

NERURI — ?  Phyllanthus  neniri. 

NERVALAM,  Tam.  Croton  tiglium ;  Ner^ 
vallum  cottay,  Tam.     The  seed. 

NERVOSE  ERANTHEMUM,  Eran£hemum 

pulchellum. 

NERWALLAH,  the  ancient  capital  of  Guze- 
rat.     See  Camala  devi. 

NESHR,  also  Chal,  Hind.  Eagle.  See  Neshr. 

NESHTRI,  see  Hindoo. 

NESOKIA-HUTTONI,  Bit/.  Syn.  of  Nesokia 
hardwickei . — Jerdon, 

NESOKIA  INDICA,  Jerd.  Syn.  of  Mus 
providena . — Elliot. 

NESR,  Arab.  Eagle.  It  is  the  Nesr  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  Nesher  of  the  Chaldeans. 

NESSIA,  a  genus  of  snakes  of  the  family 
Acontiadidae  which  may  be  thus  shown  : 

Fam.    Acontiadidie, 

Acontias  layardil,  Keb,y  Colombo. 
Kesia  burtonii,  Grey^  Ceylon. 
„      monodactyla,  BeUf  Ceylon. 

NEST,  Ekg.  Gbr. 

Sp.,  Tax. 
Turk.,  Tbl. 

The  nests  of  birds  greatly  vary.  Those  of 
the  weaver  bird,  tailor  bird,  honey-sucker  and 
oriole,  are  made  with  much  art.  The  edible 
nest  of  the  colocalia  swallow  is  formed  of  in- 
spissated saliva  in  caverns :  swallows,  swifls, 
bee-e£kters  and  weaver  birds  build  in  companies. 

NESTOR,  see  Simiadae. 

NESTORIAN,  a  christian  sect  in  Kurdistan 
and  Mesopotamia,  so  called  from  Nestorus,  who 
was  Bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  5th  century 
and  whose  doctrines  were  spread  with  much 
zeal  through  Syria,  Egypt,  Persia,  India,  Tartary 
and  China.  ,  Nestorian  Tiyari  women  and  girls 
bathe  unrestrained  in  the  presence  of  men,  in 
the  streams  that  pass  their  doors.  See  India, 
Kurdistan,  Mesopotamia. 

NET. 


Ghonsala,  Ghar,       Hnn).  I  Nido, 
Nido;  Nidio ;  Nidiata,    It.  [  Yiwah, 


Netz,  Grb. 

Jhal,  Hend. 

Rete,Reticella,Bagma,  It. 


Jaling, 

Pukat,  Panauk, 
Bed, 


Maiat. 


>» 


Sp. 
Turk. 


Jala,  Malay.  |  Agh, 

Net-making  or  the  art  in  which  the  fabric  is 
required  to  be  transparent,  but  in  which  the 
fibres  are  decussated  and  retained  in  their 
places  by  knots,  that  the  interstices  may  retain 
wheir  form  and  size,  and  prevent  objects  from 
escaping,  seems  to  have  been  known  in  the 
earliest  ages  in  Egypt,  and  is  practised  with 
the  greatest  skill  throughout  the  E.  Indies  in 
great  variety,  from  a  few  to  fifly  fathoms  in 
length.  Those  from  Singapore  are  made  with 
cotton,  and  others  with  the  fibre  which  is  very 
similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  forming  the 
so  called  China  grass.  Nets  are  woven  also  of 
hempen  thread,  and  boiled  in  a  solution  of  gam- 
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rotting.  The  smacks  which  swarm  along  the 
Malay  coast  go  out  in  pairs,  partly  that  the 
crews  may  afford  mutual  relief  and  protection, 
but  chiefly  to  join  in  dragging  the  net  fastened 
to  theirboats  .In  the  shallows  of  rivers,  rows  of 
heavy  poles  are  driven  down,  and  nets  secured 
to  them,  which  are  examined  and  changed  at 
every  tide.  Those  who  attend  these  nets,  more- 
over, attach  scoops  or  drag-nets  to  their  boats, 
so  loaded  that  they  will  sink  and  gather  the 
sole,  ray,  and  other  fish  feeding  near  the  bot- 
tom. Lifting  nets,  20  feet  square,  are  sus- 
pended from  poles  elevated  and  depressed  by  a 
hawser  worked  by  a  windlass  on  shore ;  the 
nets  are  baited  with  the  whites  of  eggs  spread  on 
the  meshes.  There  are,  also,  Casting  nets,  and 
Siene  nets.  The  Rami  fibre.  Trap  fibre,  cotton 
and  hemp  are  all  employed  in  net-making. — 
Royle,  Arts,  ^c,  of  India,  p,  605.  See  Fisheries. 
NETAR,  Hun).   Low  land. 

NETAVIL  MARAM,  Tam.  Antiaris  innoxia, 
Blume,  Rumphivs, 

NETAVIL  MARAM,  or  Chundao,  Taic. 
Lepuranda  saccadora,  a  very  common  and  the 
most  gigantic  tree  of  all  in  the  Wynaad  jungles. 
Coramboor  bags  or  sacks  are  made  from  the 
bark  :  wood  not  much  used. — Mclvor,  M,  E, 

NETELDOEK,  Dm.  Muslin. 

NETER,  Hbb.  Soda. 

NETHERLAND,  a  name  in  use  for  a 
European  coimtry,  called  Holland,  occupied  by 
the  Dutch,  also  for  Belgium.  The  Dutch  have 
large  possessions  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
See  Archipelago,  Dutch  Possessions. 

NETI  BIRA,  or  Nune  bira,  Tel.  Luffa  pen- 
tandra,  B.,  iii,  712. 

NETI  DONDA,  or  Tiyya  donda,  Tbl.  Bry- 
onia umbellata,  Klein, 

NETTLE.  This  name  is  applied  to  plants  which 
when  touched  impart  a  stinging  sensation.  They 
are  classed  by  botanists  under  the  natural 
order  Urticaceae  of  Endlicher,  which  comprises 
the  genera  Ampalis,  Antiaris,  Artocarpus, 
Batis,  Boehmeria,  Broussonetia,  Cannabis,  Cono- 
cephalus,  Dorstenia,  Eptcarpurus,  Ficus, 
Lepurandra,  Moms,  Parietaria,  Pouzolzia, 
Procris,  Trophis,  and  Urtica.  Of  the  species 
of  the  genus  Urtica,  of  which  there  are  known 
about  twenty,  many  sting,  as  also  do  those  of 
Boehmeria.;  Urtica  and  Bo^meria  fiirnish 
useful  fibres,  and  the  Broussonetia  papyrifera,  a 
paper-like  bark.     See  Urticacese. 

NETTLE  FIBRE,  see  Decaschistia  crotoni- 
folia. 

NETTE  PALE,  Tam.  The  country  goose- 
berry tree,  the  fruit  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
frd  acids  of  India.  The  tree  grows  to  about 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  its  wood  is  not  of 
any  use. — Edye,  Mai.  and  Can, 
NETTAPUS  COROMANDEUANUS,  <?m€. 
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NEUaOPTERA. 

2m.  The  white-bodied  goose  teal  or  cotton  teal 
<tf  British  India,  Ceylon,  Burmah  and  Malajana, 
is  a  pretty  little  goslet,  it  is  unwaiy  and  familiar, 
frequents  weedy  and  grassy  tanks,  flies  with 
rapidity,  and  utters  a  cackling  call.  It  breeds 
in  holes  of  old  trees,  ruined  houses,  temples, 
chimneys,  and  lays  eight  or  ten  small  white 
eggs.  It  is  the  Bemicea  girra  of  Gray  and 
Dendrocygnus  afiinis  of  Jerdon,  and  is  13  or  14 
inches  long. 

NETU,  also  Neru,  Tbl.    Water. 

NEUERA.  £LIA,  a  moimtain  summit  in 
Geylon,  taking  its  name  from  Nuwara,  Sdtgh., 
an  imperial  residence,  and  elia,  light.  It  was 
first  visited  by  English  officers  in  1826,  and  by 
1829y  Sir  Edward  Barnes  had  opened  it  as  a 
sanitarium.  It  is  6,222  feet  above  the  sea,  and, 
on  its  north,  mountains  rise  2,000  feet  higher 
still.  Its  temperature  ranges  from  36°  to  81°, 
with  a  mean  daOy  variance  of  11°  the  average 
at  noon  being  62°,  and  the  highest  observation 
of  the  unexposed  thermometer  70°.  The 
quantity  of  rain  falling  has  perceptibly  de- 
creased of  late  years,  probably  owing  to  the 
extensive  clearing  of  the  surrounding  forests,  to 
prepare  them  ibr  coffee  planting.  Its  highest 
peak  is  Pedu-ru-tallargalla,  8,280  feet  in  eleva- 
tion which  derives  its  name  from  the  plants 
which  grow  there  amongst  the  rocks  (galla) 
and  are  substituted  for  the  ("  talla")  leaves  in 
making  mats  (pedum).  It  is  a  favourite  place 
of  resort  from  the  commencement  of  January 
to  the  middle  of  May.  At  that  time  the  rainy 
season  commences,  and  visitors  rapidly  dis- 
appear.— Bakers  Bifle,  pp.  32-33 ;  Temfunfs 
Ceylon, 

NEUR,  Hind.,  of  Kotgarh,  Cupressus  toru- 
losa,  twisted  cypress. 

NEUROPTERA  (from  vZvpov,  a  nerve,  and 
wTe/>oV,  a  wing),  one  of  the  orders  into  which 
.the  Insects  class  is  divided.  It  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  Libellula  or  dragon-fly ;  Ephe- 
mera or  May-fly,  and  Phryganea  or  alder-fly. 
The  following  are  E.  Indian  genera  and 
species: — 
.  Order  Neuroptera. 

Sec.    Necromorphoetica. 
Sab-Sec    Planipennes. 

Ascalaphus   teeselatus,    Westwoody     East    Indies. 
Expansion  of  wings,  2}  inches,  black. 

A.  segmentator,  Weetwood,    East  Indies.    Expan- 
sion 3  inches,  yellow. 

A.  eanifrons,    Weetvoood^  East  Indies.     Exx)ansion 
1^  inches,  brown. 

A.  dentifer,  Weetwood,  East  Indies. 

A.  javanns — ?  Java. 

A.  angulatiiSi  Weehooody  Assam.  Expansion  3  inches. 

A.  ofascnnxs —  ?  East  Indies,  Expansion  2^  inches. 

Mjnneleon    singulare,     Weetwood,   East    Indies. 
Expansion  4  inches,  buff  coloured. 

Qaiiuodes  sabfasciatus,  Weetwoody  Sylhet.    Expan- 
sion l-5-6th8.  inches^lackish. 

5emoptera  filipennis,  Weetwood^  Central  India.  Ex- 
pansion nearly  1  inch,  dull  fulvous. 


NEWAR. 

Mantispa   nodosa,  Weetwood,   Assam.    Expansion 
nearly  2  inches. 

NEVA  LEDI,  Tbl.  Vitex  leucoxylon,  i2., 
m,  74. 

NEVALI  ADUGU,  1^.  Vitex  arborea, 
jK.,  iii,  73. 

NEVARI  DHANYMU  or  Nivari  dha- 
nyamu,  Tel.  wild  var.  of  Oryza  sativa,  L, 

NEVERIT,  see  Nepal. 

NEWAL,  Hind.  Herpestes  griseus,  Oeoff^t 
Ely. 

NEWALA,  Hind.    Vitis  indi^. 

NEWAR,  a  race  who  occupy  the  great  central 
and  fertile  valley  of  Nepaul.  They  use  well-built 
houses.  The  native  Achar  is  selected  as  their 
priests.  They  eat  beef  and  drink  alcoholic 
liquors.  They  bum  their  dead.  On  the  11th 
August,  the  Newar  fanner  distributes  mashed 
rice  to  the  frogs.  The  Newar  are  the  cultivat- 
ing peasantry,  have  Tibetan  features  with  a 
fair  and  ruddy  complexion.  The  language  of 
the  Magar,  Girang  and  Newar  is  chiefly  Tibe- 
tan. Further  east  are  the  Karanti,  Murmi  and 
others.  The  Newar  are  divided  into  several 
castes  or  orders,  most  of  which  derive  their 
origin,  like  those  among  the  more  ancient 
hindoos,  from  a  primitive  classification,  accord- 
ing to  trades  and  occupations.  The  Newar  are 
more  skilful  artisans  than  the  Ghorka,  but  their 
talent  does  not  lie  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Newar  excel  also  in  bell-making ;  it  is  the 
trade  of  the  land  ;  they  are  all  bell-makers  from 
their  youth,  and  proo&  of  their  skill  are  exhi- 
bited hanging  at  &e  comers  of  pagodas,  swing- 
ing from  the  roofs  of  houses,  surmounting 
dachas,  in  fact,  the  device  upon  a  Nepaulese 
banner  should  be  a  bell.  In  jewellery  they 
are  no  Less  expert,  and  are  elaborate  workmen 
in  aU  metals.  A  coarse  paper  is  manu&ctured 
by  them  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  is  first 
reduced  to  a  pulp  and  then  spread  over  a  sheet 
and  dried.  They  are  as  excellent  agriculturists 
as  tradesmen,  and  the  rich  soil  of  &e  valley  is 
not  allowed  by  the  industrious  peasants  to  lie 
fallow  a  moment  longer  than  is  necessary. 
There  are  not,  however,  many  Newar  employ- 
ed as  Nepaul  soldiers,  and  the  army  is  chiefly 
composed  of  Muggur,  Gurung,  and  Krat.  The 
Newar  women,  are  lady-like  in  their  appear- 
ance, when  compared  with  some  of  the  Bhotia 
tribe.  In  an  account  of  Nepaul  in  1803,  Colonel 
Kirkpatrick  observes  that  "  though  the  Newar 
have  roimd  and  rather  flat  faces,  small  eyes, 
and  low  spreading  noses,  they  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  Chinese  features ;"  but  there  is  a  great 
similarity  of  the  mass  of  the  lower  orders  to 
the  Chinese.  Their  imperturbable  good  humour, 
unaffected  simplicity,  their  picturesque  dweUings 
and  sturdy  limbs,  plainly  prove  them  a  hill 
race.  This  clSas  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nepaul 
are  a  cheerful,  happy  race. — OUpluxrU's  Journey y 
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pp.  73,  74,  134;  Colmiel  Kirkpairick^s  Account 
of  Nepal.     See  India,  Nepal,  Saurashtra. 

NEWARA,  Hind.  Herpestes  griseus,  also 
malaccensis,  F.  Cuv.,  Ely. 

NEWBERRY,  see  Leedes. 

NEWBOLD,  Captain  T.  D.,  an  infantry 
officer  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  known  for 
his  continuous  contributions  on  the  geology  and 
history  of  parts  of  Southern  Asia.  Capt. 
Newbold  rose  in  the  12th  M.  N.  I.,  was  a 
distinguished  geologist,  and  most  accomplished 
orientalist  and  ^scholar,  Assistant  to  the  Resi- 
dent at  Hyderabad.  Oh.  1850.  Wrote  on  the 
Beryl  mine  in  Coimbatore,  in  Edn.  New  Phil. 
Jl.,  Vol.  XX,  241 ;  Valley  of  Sondoor,  Mad. 
Lit.  Trans.  1838,  Vol.  viii,  part  I,  128  ;  Tem- 
perature of  the  springs,  wells,  and  rivers  in 
India  and  Egypt,  Phil.  Trans,  and  re-published 
Edin.  New  PhU.  JL,  1846-46,  Vol.  xi,  99 ; 
Geological  notes  on  the  Southern  Mahratta 
Country,  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.  1845,  Vol.  xiv,  part 
1,  268 ;  Osseous  breccia  and  deposits  in  the 
caves  of  Billa  Soorgum,  Southern  India,  Ibid., 
1844,  Vol.  xiii,  part  2,  p.  610 ;  Visit  to  the 
bitter  lakes, '  Isthmus  of  Suez,  in  Lond.  As. 
Trans;  1845,  Vol.  viii,  355;  Geological  notes 
from  Masulipatam  to  Goa;  On  the  Alpine 
glacier,  iceberg,  diluvial,  and  wave  translation 
theories,  with  reference  to  the  deposits  of 
Southern  India,  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.,  Vol.  xiv,  part 
1,  217 ;  Geological  notes  across  the  peninsula 
of  Southern  India,  from  Kistapatam;  Ibid., 
398 ;  History  of  the  Persian  poets,  in  Mad. 
Lit.  Trans.,  Vol.  ii,  245;  Summary  of  the 
geology  of  Southern  India,  in  Lond.  As. 
Trans.  1845,  Vol.  viii,  138,  213 ;  Essays  on 
the  metrical  compositions  of  the  Persian  poets, 
with  a  notice  of  their  poetry,  Mad.  Lit.  Trans., 
Vol.  iii,  113,  232  ;  On  the  code  and  historical 
MSS.  of  the  Siamese ;  On  the  progress  of 
Buddhism  to  the  eastward  ;  Ibid.,  Vol.  vi,  117; 
Recent  fresh  water  deposits  near  Kurnool,  in 
Bl.  As.  Trans.,  1844,  Vol.  xiii,  213 ;  Account  of 
the  Mahomedan  Kings  of  Acheen ;  Ibid,  Vol. 
iv,  117 ;  Notice  of  Malayan  code ;  Ibid,  390  ; 
Site  of  Hai,  or  Ai,  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites, 
in  Bom.  Geo,  Trans.,  Vol.  viii,  335 ;  A 
biographical  notice  of  him  appeared  in  the 
Bombay  Times,  May  1850.-»-i)r.  Buisfs  GatOr- 
logrte. 

NEW  CALEDONIA,  see  India.  . 

NEWEL  FRUIT,  Calyptranthes  caryo- 
phyllifolia. 

NEW  GUINEA  or  Papua,  a  great  island 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. Its  north  coast  is  generally  high ; 
towards  the  sea,  there  is  low  land,  but  a 
little  way  inland,  a  chain  of  mountains 
extends  parallel  to  the  coast  and  elevated 
in  some  places  4,000  or  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea. 


NEW  GUINEA. 

and  is  1,500  miles  in  extreme  length,  or  nearly 
double  that  of  Borneo ;  but  its  superficial  area 
is  probably  less  than  that  of  the  latter  island 
(200,000  square  geographical  miles),  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  south  ooBst  of 
New  Guinea,  immediately  opposite  to  the  gulf 
of  Carpentaria  in  Australia,  forms  a  deep  in- 
dentation similar  to  the  Great  Bay  on  the  north 
coast,  there  being  a  space  of  two  degrees  and  a 
half  of  longitude  in  which  the  land  has  not  yet 
been  seen.     Of  this  unexplored  space,  118  miles, 
or  four-fiflhs  of  the  whole,  were  taken  possession 
of  by  proclamation,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Holland,  in  the  year  1828.    As  the  commanders 
of  Her  Majesty  s  ships  employed  in  the  Survey- 
ing service  are  said  to  have  general  instructions 
not  to  interfere  with  coasts  claimed  by  foreign 
powers,  unless  the  interests  of  navigation  absolute- 
ly require  it,  this  in  some  degree  accounts  for 
die  fact  that  so  large  a  space  of  coast,  within 
609  miles  of  a  European  settlement  that  has 
been  established  more  than  three  centuries,  re- 
mains still  unknown  to  civilized  nations.     The 
names  by  which  the  island  is  known  to  Eu- 
ropeans and  Asiatics,  New  Guinea  and  Tajina 
Papua,  both  distinctly  refer  to  the  leading  pe- 
culiarity of  the  race  by  which  the  coasts  are 
inhabited.      The    most    striking   geographical 
feature  of  the  great  eastern  peninsula  consists 
in  a  back-bone  of  lofty  mountains,  which  ap- 
parently extends  throughout  its  length.     Their 
practice  of  standing  up  to  paddle  their  canoes 
is  repeatedly  noticed  by  Lieutenants  KolS*  and 
Modera,  and  it  seems  to  be  general  throughout 
the  coasts  of  New  Guinea.     The  brown-coloured 
natives  of  the  Archipelago  all  sit,  or  "  squs^t,'' 
while  paddling  their  canoe&,  excepting  the  Baju 
Laut,  or  Sea  Gypsies,  who  stand  like  the  Papuans, 
and  give  as  a  reason  for  assuming  this  posture, 
the  superior  facilities  it  affords  them  of  seeing 
turtle,  and  of  chasing  them  when  discovered. 
'  The   trade  with  New  Guinea  and  the  Eastern 
Islands,  (commonly  called  the  Bugis  Trade,) 
and  the  Trepang  fishery  on  the  north  coast  of 
AuBtralia,  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  vessels  caUed 
Padewahkan.     These  leave  Macassar  and  the 
other  ports  of  Celebes,  for  the  Eastern  Islands 
during  the  westerly  monsoon,  returning  with  the 
south-east  trade  wind.   The  northern  part  of  this 
island,  that  is  to  say,  the  portion  lying  to  the  N. 
W.  of  the  range  of  mountains  akeady  allnded 
to,  partakes  of  the  rugged  and  broken  character 
of  the  volcanic  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
but  the  south-western  part  is  low  and  undula- 
ting, and  we  may  conclude  that  it  bears  consi- 
derable resemblance  to  the  northern  coasts  of 
Australia,  since  the  several  Dutch   navigators 
who  explored  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  coasting  tliis  part  of  New 


Guinea  on  their  way  to  Austrailia,  considered 
It  is  the  great  seat  of  the  Papuan   race,  |  them  as  being  portions  of  the  same  continent* 
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and  they   were  thus  delineated  in  our  maps 
until  Cook  passed  through    Torres  Strait  and 
decided  the  question  as  to  their  insularity.     A 
very  interesting  account  of  the  S.  W.  coast  of 
New  Guinea,  is  given  in  Modera's  '*  Narrative 
of  the  voyage  of  the  Dutch   Corvette  '  Triton' 
in  the  year  1828,"  when  this  coast  wiis  ex- 
plored with   a  view  to  forming  a  settlement: 
and  conttuns    information   which   beai*s   upon 
this  poj&t.     Its  S.  W.  part  is  known  to  native 
traders   as  Papua-kowiyee  and  Papua-Onen : 
it  is  inhabited  by  the  most  treacherous  and 
blood-thirsty  tribes,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
traders  continue  to  be  murdered  there.     The 
Fa^Kian  races  of  Mysol,  Salwatty,  Waigiou,  and 
some  parts  of  the  adjacent  coast,  have  become 
peaceable.     On  the  S.  W.  coast,  however,  and 
in  the  large  island  of  Jobi,  the  Papuan  race 
are  in  a  very  barbarous  condition  and  take 
every  opportiinity  to  rob  and  murder.     The 
race  in  the  interior  of  Dori  are  called  Arfak, 
they  are  savages.     The  Papuans  of  Dori  hang 
the  skulls  of  the  Arfak  under  the  eaves  of  their 
hoQses,  which  are  built  in  the  water,  on  posts, 
and  led  up  to  by  rude  wooden  bridges.     There 
is  ja    large   council    chamber   at    Dori,   sup- 
ported on  lai^er  posts,  on  each  of  which  is  a 
rode  carving  of  a  naked  man  or  woman  with 
other  revolting  carvings  near.     The  people  of 
Don  resemble  those  of  the  Ke  and  Am  islands, 
many  of  them  are  very  handsome,  tall,  well- 
made,  with  well  cut  features  and  aquiline  noses. 
Their  coloor  is  a  deep  brown,  often  approaching 
to  black,  and  their  frizzly  hair  is  combed  up 
into  a  mop-like  form  by  means  of  a  long  six- 
pronged  fork.    The  language  spoken  at  Dori 
is  not  understood  by  the  Papuans  at  Humboldt 
Bay.     The  Dori  people  are  great  carvers  and 
painters.    Their  food  is  roots  and  vegetables 
with  fish  and  game  as  a  luxury.     The  ArUak  or 
hillmen  of  N.  Guinea  are  generally  black  but 
some  are  brown  like  the  Malay.     Their  hair, 
though  more  or  less  frizzly,  is  sometimes  short 
and  matted,  instead  of  being  long,  loose  and 
wooUy.     ^Ir.  Earl  describes  the  features  of  the 
X.  Guinea  Papuans  as  of  a  decidedly  negro 
character : — broad  flat  noses,  thick  lips,  reced- 
ing foreheads  and  chins,  and  that  turbid  colour 
of  what  should  be  the  white  of  the  eye  which 
gives  a  peculiarly  sinister  expression.     Their 
complexion  is  usually  a  deep  chocolate  colour 
Bometiines  closely  approaching  to  black,   but 
certainly  a  few  shades  lighter  than  the  deep 
black  dfiat  is  oflen  met  with  among  the  negro 
tribes  of  Africa.     The  many  Papuan  tribes  in 
N.  Guinea,  are  generally  in  a  state  of  warfare 
with  each  other  and  return  from  their  warlike 
expeditions  with  heads.     They  are  superstitious 
and  wcHship  a  wooden  deity  called  Karwar,  18 
inches  high,  whom  they  consult  on  all  occasions. 
A  widow  remains  in  the  fiunily  of  her  deceased 


husband.     The  negroes  of  N.  Guinea  are  in 
various   states  of  civilization.      Some   of  the 
rudest  dwell  in  miserable  huts  and  seek  a  bare 
subsistence  by  the   chase  or  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  the  forest.     There  are,  however, 
other  negro  tribes  living  on  the  coasts  who  have 
made   some   advance   in   civilization.      These 
dwell  by  whole  tribes  in  huge  barn-like  houses 
raised  on  posts,  like  tliose  of  the  wild  inhabit- 
ants of  Borneo,  but  ruder.     Their  beard  is 
crisp.     The  forehead  is  high  and  narrow  ;  eyes 
large,  dark-brown,   or   black  :    nose  flat  and 
broad :  mouth  large,  lips  thick  and  teeth  good : 
few  have  regular  features,  and  most  are  apathe- 
tic.    The  ordinary   men  wear  a  waist  cloth 
made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  called   "  mar," 
which  is  wrapped  round  the  waist  and  passed 
between  the  legs.     Women  weai*  a  short  sarong 
to  the  knee,  generally  of  blue  cloth.     Men  and 
women   tattoo  their  bodies  on  occasions,  by 
pricking  the  skin  with  a  fish  bone  and  inibbing 
in  lamp  black.     The  Dori  people  are  a  seafar- 
ing people  and  are  expert  swimmers  and  divers. 
Their  prahus  have  outriggers  and  are  excavated 
from  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree.     Their  food 
consists  of  millet,  obi,  maize,  a  little  rice,  fisli 
and  hog's  flesh  and  fruits.     Sago  is  imported  in 
small  quantities.     Theilt  is  considered  a  grave 
offence :  they  are  chaste  and  marry  one  wife. 
The  dresses  of  the  chiefs  among  the  natives  of 
Dori  consist  of  the  saluer,  or  short  drawers  of 
the  Malays,  and  the  kabya,  or  loose  coat  of 
calico,   with   a  handkerchief  tied   round   the 
head.     The  common  men,  and  the  chie&  them- 
selves, when  not  in  the  presence  of  strangers, 
wear  only  a  chawat,  or  waist  cloth  of  the  bark 
of  the  fig,  or  of  the  paper  mulberry  tree,  beaten 
out  like   the  bark  cloth    of   the  Polynesians. 
The  Papuans  inhabit   the  shore,   the  Arfak 
dwell  in   the  mountains  and  interior.     Both 
these  main  classes  are  divided   into  different 
tribes,  who  are  generally  in  a  state  of  hosti- 
lity with  each  other.     The  Papuans  of  Dori 
resemble  those  of  Mysole  which  .is  called  Long 
Island  in  the  English  charts,  and  lies  about  ten 
miles  to  the  east  of  Dori.     In  general  they  are 
short  in  stature,  the  most  6^,  very  few  5^  feet 
high,   but   muscular  and   well-made.     Their 
colour  is  dark-brown,  inclining  to  black  in  some. 
Two  Albino  children  were  seen  there  (of  the 
same  mother)  with  white  skin,  rather  passing  to 
yellow,  with  some  brown  spots  on  the  back  and 
with  white  crisped  hair  and  blue  or  green  eyes. 
The  Papuans  of  Dori  are  generally  affected  vnth 
skin-diseases,  in  some  the  skin  looks  as  if  it  were 
covered  with  scales  (ichthyosis.)      The  hair  is 
black  and  crisped.     It  has  a  reddish  tint  at  the 
outer  ends.     They  usually  wear  the  hair  the 
full  length  to  which  it  will  grow,  which  makes 
their  head,  from  a  distance,  appear  twice  its 
actual  size.      In   general  they    bestow   little 
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care  upon  it,   so  that    it  has    a    disorderly 
appearance,   and  gives   them  a  wild  aspect. 
There  are  some,  however,  whose  hair,  whether 
through    art  or    naturally,    is    smooth    and 
even,   as  if  it  had  been  clipped.     The  men 
wear  a  comb  in  their  hair,  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  bamboo  having  3  or  4  long  points  on  the 
under  side,   hke  a  fork,   running  into  a  point 
above  and  generally  carved.  This  comb,  which  is 
stuck  in  obliquely  at  the  side,  has  a  small  strip 
of  coloured  cotton  fastened  at  the  top  which 
hangs  out  like  a  streamer.     The  women  do  not 
wear  this   ornament.     The   beard   is  strongly 
crisped  but    short,   the    hairs   of   the  beard 
are    sometimes    pulled    out.    Most     Papuans 
have   a  high  but  small  forehead,  large  dark- 
brown  or  black  eyes,  flat  broad  noses,  lai'ge 
mouths  with  thick  lips  and  good  teeth  ;  many, 
however,  have  thin  crooked  noses  and  thin  lips, 
which  gave  them  a  European    physiognomy. 
They  pierce  the  ears,  and  wear  some  ornaments 
in  them,  or  their  tobacco,   which   they  roll  in 
pandan  leaves  and  of  which   they  are  great 
consumers.     The  appearance  of  the  Papuans  is 
lazy  and  stupid  ;  most  of  them  are  very  ugly, 
only  a  very  few  have  regular  features  and  a 
lively  aspect.  The  dress  of  the  chiefs  is  the  before- 
mentioned  kabaya,  breeches  and  handkerchief, 
which  they  have  some  difficulty  in  fastening 
on   their  stiflT  crisped  hair.     The  rest  of  the 
men  are  wholly  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a 
chawat  or  waist  cloth.  This,  which  is  composed 
of  the  bark  of  a  kind  of  fig  tree  beat  out,  is 
called  by  them  mar,  and  is  wrapped  round  the 
middle,  drawn  through  between  the  legs  and 
fastened  behind.    The  women  wear  a  short 
sarong,  generally   of  blue  cotton,   which  hangs 
to  the  knees,  or  a  kind  of  breeches  with  very 
short  legs.      The  body  is  otherwise   entirely 
uncovered.     Some  however  wear  the  sarong  to 
above  the  bosom.     The  children  of  both  sexes 
go  entirely  naked  until   the  age  of  puberty. 
ATI  wear  rings  on  the  arms  composed  of  fish 
bones,  shells,  cppper,  silver,  twisted  rattans  or 
rushes.      These  last,  of  the   breadth  of  two 
fingers  and  usually  red-coloured,  are  put  on  the 
arm  at  an  early  age,  and  adhere  tightly  to  the 
skin  as  the  limb  grows.     The  men  mostly  wear 
a  similar  band  of  rattan  on  the  wrist  of  the  left 
hand,  but  much  broader  and  which  sits  loose  on 
the  wrist,  in  order  to  prevent  the  skin  being 
stripped  ojff  by  the  hard  string  in  shooting  with 
the  bow.     They  tattoo  themselves  on  different 
parts  of  the  body  after  the  death  of  one  of  their 
relations,  for  instance,  on  the  cheeks  and  under 
the  eyes  after  the  death   of  the  father  ;  on  the 
breast  for  the  grandfather  ;  on  the  shoulders 
and  arms  for  the  mother,  and  on  the  back  for  a 
brother.     The  women  also  tattoo,  but    chiefly 
afler  the  death  of  one  of  their  female  relations. 
The  figures  appear  to  be  chosen  at  will ;  mostly 
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like  thoae  on  two-crossed  klewang,  or  two  curls 
running  into  each  other.  This  tattooing  is 
performed  by  young  girls,  by  pricking  the  skin 
with  a  fish-bone  and  rubbing  in  soot.  Large 
scars  are  seen  on  some,  as  if  they  had  been 
burned.  The  number  of  such  scars  on  one 
person  are  sometimes  as  many  as  ten,  and  are 
probably  used  as  ornaments. 

The  weapons  of  the  Papuan  consist  chiefly  of 
bows  and  arrows,  the  spear,  klewang,  and  par- 
ang, as  well  as  the  shield  for  protection.  The 
bows  are  formed  of  bamboo  or  of  a  kind  of  very 
tough  red  wood ;  the  string  rests  in  two  notches 
near  the  ends  and  is  made  of  rattan.  The  bows 
which  they  use  in  war  are  6  or  7  feet  long,  those 
for  ordinary  use  are  mostly  3  or  4  feet.  The 
arrows  are  formed  of  reeds,  a  little  shq^ter  than 
the  bows ;  they  have  very  long  tapering  points 
of  bamboo,  fish  bones,  pointed  bones  or  wood 
hardened  in  the  fire ;  sometimes,  but  not 
generally,  these  points  are  of  iron.  Most  of 
the  points  have  sharp  barbs,  which  generally 
produce  incurable  wounds,  especially  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
healing  art,  and  leave  the  cure  to  nature. 
They  do  not  apparently  use  poisoned  arrows. 
The  points  are  put  into  the  arrows  and  fastened 
with  thread,  being  oflen  subsequently  blacken- 
ed. They  generally  have  a  great  quantity  of 
arrows  in  readiness  for  use.  The  spears,  like 
the  arrows,  have  barbed  points  and  are  generally 
8  to  10  feet  long,  and  frequently  have,  just 
below  the  point,  a  small  btmch  of  cassowary 
feathers.  The  klewang  and  parang,  which  they 
make  themselves,  or  purchase  from  ships,  are 
of  the  usual  form.  The  shield  is  of  wood,  four- 
sided,  5  to  6  feet  high,  2  broad,  somewhat  b«nt 
out  at  the  edge  and  furnished  with  a  handle  at 
the  back.  They  are  generally  carved  on  the 
outside  and  ornamented  with  the  figure  of  a 
Papuan  in  a  sitting  posture. 

The  flora  of  these  countries  is  rich  in  Filices, 
Scitamineae,  Aroideae  with  edible  roots,  Convol- 
vulacea  and  Solanace«.  The  Graminese  furnish 
Saccharum,  Milium,  Otjzsl,  Zea,  the  beautiful 
Phalaris  arundinacea.  Amongst  the  fruit  trees 
were  seen  Carica  papaya,  Musa  paradisiaca, 
Bromelia,  Ananas,  Citrus  aurantium  in  great 
quantity,  Canarium  commune,  Terminalia 
catappa  and  Myristica  moschata.  Along  the 
shore  there  are  Rhizophora,  Myrobalanus,  Man- 
gium,  Avicennia,  Barringtonia,  Ela&ocarpus, 
Xanthoxylum,  Celastrineae,  Ficus,  Ricinns, 
Artocarpus,  Calamus,  Flagellaria,  Bambnaa, 
Acacia,  and  Casuarina.  More  than  150  kinds 
of  insects,  Scarabei,  Buprestides,  Curculionidea, 
and  also  beautiful  Lepidopteres  and  Hemipteres. 
This  coimtry  is  also  rich  in  beautiful  coloured 
Arachnides.  Amongst  the  birds  there  are  found 
Psittacus  galeritus,  Phlyctolaphus  sulphurens,'. 
Psittacus  aterrimus  and  species  of  BuceiOB.    Of 
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the  birds  QfParadise  are  the  brown-feathered  with 
beautifol  white  and  orange-coloured  feathers  on 
the  sides  ;  the  wholly  black  with  long  tail  and 
laige  bent  beak;  a  small  yellow  kind  with 
orsnge-coloored  breast ;  another  kind  red,  with 
two  pens  projecting  from  the  tail,  with  a  small 
green  coloured  curled  bunch  of  feathers  at  the 
ends.  Epimachus  magnus,  a  bird  of  tlie  coasts 
of  New  Guinea,  is  ti^e  Upupa  magna,  Om.^ 
and  U.  saperba,  Latk,  Its  tail  is  3  feet  long, 
and  its  head-feathers  are  lustrous  steel-blue. 
The  mammiferous  animals  are  few  in  number. 
Only  some  wild  hogs,  and  a  species  of  mar- 
sopud,  Perameles  doryanus,  about  the  size  of  a 
rat,  with  scanty  reddish  hair  like  bristles,  an 
extended  pointed  snout,  short  tail,  and  a  pocket 
<»  the  belly  in  which  it  carries  its  young  ones. 
At  Dori  the  inhabitants  were  found  by  Lesson 
and  Duperrey  to  be  quiet  and  inoffensiye.  Not 
a  single  Malay,  or  Bugis,  or  Ceramese  settlement 
exists  on  N.  Guinea  though  several  are  scattered 
over  the  outlying  islands ;  the  principal  being  at 
Salwatty,  a  large  island,  forming  the  apparent 
north-west  extremity  of  New  Guinea,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  very  narrow  strait.  The  state- 
ment often  found  on  maps  that  New  Guinea  is 
**  inhabited  by  Papuans  and  Malays,"  is  there- 
fore incorrect.  The  whole  northern  peninsula 
of  New  Guinea,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  Wa- 
giou,  Salwatty  and  Balauta,  are  exceedingly 
rugged  and  moimtainous.  There  is  a  continued 
succession  of  jagged  and  angular  ranges  of  hills, 
and  everywhere  behind  them,  ridge  beyond 
ridge  stretch  far  away  into  the  interior.  Over 
the  whole  country  spreads  an  unvarying  forest, 
at  a  somewhat  stunted  appet^rance,  broken 
only  by  the  very  widely-scattered  clearing  of 
the  natives  on  the  lower  slopes.  Near  Dori 
the  loftier  mountains  retire  a  little  backward, 
and  seem  to  reach  their  greatest  altitude  in  the 
Ar£&k  range,  which  the  officers  of  the  CoquiUe 
ascertained  to  have  an  elevation  of  9,500  feet. 
Dori  harbour,  or  bay,  is  formed  by  a  long, 
low  promontory,  curving  round  towards  the 
Arfiik  range,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay.  Towards  the  extre- 
mity of  this  promontory  is  situated  the  village 
of  Dori,  and  opposite,  at  about  a  mile,  is  the 
inhabited  island  of  Mansinam,  and  a  smaller 
one  uninhabited.  The  inhabitants  of  Dori  live 
always  on  the  coast,  or  more  properly  in  the 
sea,  as  they  always  build  their  houses  at  or 
below  low  water-mark,  raised  on  posts,  and 
reached  by  a  rough  and  tottering  causeway 
from  the  beach.  The  natives  of  the  interior 
do  not  differ  perceptibly  in  physical  cha- 
ncter,  but  have  a  distinct  language,  and  are 
caDed  "Arfeki"  by  the  Dori  people.  Their 
booses  are  very  similar,  but  are  raised  12  or  15 
&et  high,  on  a  perfect  forest  of  thin  poles. 
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the  whole  from  falling  with  the   first   wind. 
The  people  of  Dori  are  fishers  and  traders,  the 
Arfaki  are  agriculturists.     The  former  catch 
turtle  and  tripang,  which  they  sell  for  beads, 
knives  and  cloth,  and  purchase  of  the  Arfaki 
their  rice  and  yams,  plantains  and  bread-fruits 
and  niunbers  of  tame   cockatoos  and  lories, 
which  they  sell   again   to   the  Temate   and 
Tidore  traders.     All  these  natives  have   the 
character  of  the  Papuan  race  very  strongly 
marked ;  the  flat  forehead,  heavy  brows,  and 
large  nose,  with  the  apex  bent  downwards ;  are 
almost  universal,  as  well  as  the  harsh  curly 
hair,  which  often  forms  an  enormous  stiflT  mop, 
and  is  then  highly  esteemed.     It  has,  in  fact, 
a  very  grand  and  imposing  eflfect.     The  colour 
of  the  skin  varies  greatly.     In  general  it  is  a 
dirty  black,  or  sooty  colour,  but  varies  to  a 
fine  brown   which  is  oflen  quite  as  light  as 
that  of  the  pure  Malay  races.     In  mental  and 
moral  characteristics   the  Papuans  differ  re- 
markably from  the   Malay  races.     They  are 
much  more  impulsive,  and  do  not  conceal  their 
emotions  and  passioijs.     They  are  inquisitive, 
talk  much  and  loudly,  and  laugh  boisterously  ; 
reminding  one  of  the  negro  character,  as  much 
as  of  the  negro  form  and  aspect.     The  natives 
of  Dori  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  anything  where 
payment  is  concerned.     If  they  do  not  actually 
steal,  it  is  only  from  fear  of  consequences,  They 
are,  however,  not  a  fair  sample  of  the  New  Guinea 
tribes,  having  been  too  much  in  contact  with  the 
lowest  class  of  mahomedan  traders  with  whom 
tlicy  find  it  necessary  to  take  every  advantage 
in  self-defence.     They  possess  the  rude  artistic 
genius  of  so  many  of  the  Oceanic  tribes,  de- 
corating their  household  utensils  and  the  prows 
of  their  canoes  with  elaborate  carving,  and  the 
posts  of  their  council-house  with  obscene  cary- 
otides.      The  language  of  the  Dori  people  re- 
sembles that   of  the  Ani   and  Ke  islands   in 
containing   a  large   number .  of  monosyllabic 
words,  as  well  as  others  excessively  polysylla- 
bic,  offering  a    remarkable    contrast    to   the 
striking  dissyllabic  character  of  the  whole  Ma- 
layan   group    of  languages.      The    principal 
article  of  trade  on  the  northern  coast  of  New 
Guinea  is   a  fragrant  aromatic  bark,   called 
mussoey,  which  is  carried  to  Java  where  the"^ 
natives  extract  an  oil  of  great  reputed  efficacy 
as   a  remedy  for  various   disorders.     This   is 
obtained  only  at  one  locality,  Wandammen, 
deep  in  the  great  bay.     Besides  this,  tortoise- 
shell  is  an  important  article  of  trade,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  beche-de-mer  and  sago. 

Adi  or  Ai  Island,  near  New  Guinea,  is  the 
Pulo  Adi  of  the  Malays,  Wessels  Eylandt  of  the 
Dutch,  and  is  in  lat.  4P  19'  S.,  long.  143°  47' 
E.,  (East  Point).  Pulo  Adi  is  separated  from 
the  large  island  of  which  Cape  Katemoun  forms 
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which  seems  to  be  full  of  dangers,  and  should 
only  be  ventured  upon  with  the  greatest  caution. 
Modera  is  about  25  miles  in  length  lying  to 
the  N.  N.  E.  of  the  great  Ke,  distant  about  60 
miles,  and  is  the  south-weatemmoat  of  a  group 
of  high  islands  which,  until  lately,  were  consi- 
dered as  forming  a  part  of  New  Guinea.     The 
inhabitants  are  Papuans,  and  as  they  do  not 
bear  a  high  character  among  their  neighbours, 
they  are  rarely  visited  except  by  traders  from 
Goram  and  Ceram  Laut,  who  have  found  means 
to  conciliate  them.     The  sea  is  unfathomable 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  island,  but  there 
are  several  indifferent  anchorages  on  the  north 
side.     No  vessel  should  attempt  to  visit  the 
island  for  purposes  of  trade  without  previously 
obtaining  a  pilot  at  Goram,  who  will  also  act  as 
interpreter,  the  natives  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  Malayan  language.     Wild  nutmegs, 
trepang  and  tortoise-shell  are  to  be  obtained 
here,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  tempt  a 
European  vessel  to  visit  the  island  for  purposes 
of  trade,  particularly  as  these  articles  can  be 
obtained  more  readily  at  some  of  the  adjacent 
ports  of  New  Guinea.     Red  calico,  parang  or 
chopping  knives,  coarse  cotton  shawls  and  hiind- 
kerchiefs,  with  iron,  Java  tobacco,  muskets  and 
gun-powder,  are  the  principal  articles  in  de- 
mand.    The  chief  traffic  is  in  slaves  which  are 
distributed  among  the  neighbouring  islands  of 
tlie  Archipelago,  and  are  sometimes  carried  as 
far  as  Bali  and  Celebes.  This  probably  accounts 
for  the  deficiency  of  other  articles  of  export. 
Aiou  or  Yowl,  is  a  group  of  Islands  situated 
about  70  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
and  30  miles  N.  E.  from  the  island  of  Waygiou 
in  the  Gillolo  passage.     The  group  consists  of 
circular  low  isles,  16  in  number.     The  largest 
lies  in  about  lat.  (f  25'  N.,  long.  131°  0'  E. 
The  group  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  coral 
reef,  nearly  a  degree   in   circumference,   the 
south-western   portion  of  which   is   separated 
irom  the  main  reef  by  a  narrow,  but  deep  chan- 
nel.    Aiou-Baba,  the  largest  of  the  group,  lies 
on  this  detached  portion  of  the  reef  and  is  about 
7  miles  round  and  500  feet  in  elevation.     The 
north-eastern  or  larger  reef,  which  contains  the 
islands  of  Abdon  and  Konibar,  with  several 
coral  islets,  is  said  to  have  an  opening  on  the 
N.  W.  side  which  admits  large  vessels  within 
the  reef,  but  if  this  be  the  case,  the  harbour  is 
not  frequented,  there  being  no  temptation  in 
the  way  of  refreshments  to  induce  large  vessels 
to  put  in  there.     The   inhabitants,  who   are 
Papuans,  are  few  in  number  and  occupy  thenri- 
selves    almost    exclusively  in  fishing  and   in 
catching  turtle,  with  which  the  lagoons  within 
the  reef  abound.    The  chief  exports  are  tor- 
toise-shell of  good  quality,  which  Is  obtained 
here  in  large  quantities,  and  trepang.    These 
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are  purchased  by  Chinese  and  sometimes  Euro- 
pean traders  from  Temate,  in  Moluccas,  the 
ruler  of  which  place  assumes  supreme  authority 
over  all  those  parts  of  the  coast  of  New  Guinea 
which  his  subjects  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  for  purposes  of  trade.  The  traders  to 
Aiou  all  employ  small  vessels,  which  alone  are 
adapted  for  going  within  the  reef  of  Aiou-Baba, 
their  chief  resort.  They  bring  red  and  white 
calicoes,  thick  brass  wire,  old  clothes,  glass 
beads,  and  all  sorts  of  ornamental  finery  which 
the  Negroes  of  New  Guinea  delight  in  as  much 
as  those  of  Africa.  The  natives  are  tolerably 
friendly  to  strangei-s,  but  must  not  be  trusted 
too  much,  as  they  ar^  inclined  to  be  treacher- 
ous and  revengeful,  which  is  the  case,  indeed, 
with  all  the  Papuan  tribes.  A  vessel  visiting 
these  islands  for  purposes  of  trade  should  always 
be  provided  with  a  native  of  Temate  or  Tidorc 
to  act  as  pilot  and  interpreter. 

Armis  island  is  inhabited  by  Papuans.  Their 
houses,  built  on  posts,  are  placed  entirely  in  the 
water.  At  very  low  water  only  is  the  beach 
partially  uncovered.  This  beach  consists  of  mud, 
in  which  the  mangroves  grow  luxuriantly  and 
completely  obstruct  a  landing.  The  gardens, 
from  this  cause,  are  situated  on  the  surrounding 
islands,  principally  on  an  island  with  a  high  beach 
lying  opposite  to  the  kampong.  The  Ansus 
Papuans  wear  their  hair  in  tufts.  Their  appear- 
ance is  good-natured,  faces  regular,  eyes  beau- 
tifully black,  the  mouth  broad  with  beautifiil 
regular  teeth,  and  the  forehead  high  but  nar- 
row. Many  have  thin  lips  and  finely  curved 
noses,  which  give  them  a  more  European  phy- 
siognomy. The  men  are  generally  handsome 
and  well-formed,  stout,  witliout  being  too  tliick, 
strong  and  muscular ;  the  women  very  good- 
looking;  and  some  children '  with  very  regular 
soft  faces,  and  long  pendant  curling  hair. 

The  Arm  group  of  islands  is  situated 
on  the  northern  verge  of  the  Great  Austra- 
lian bank,  and  extends  from  N.  to  S.  about 
100  miles;  but  as  the  eastern  side  of  the 
group  has  not  been  explored,  its  limits  in  that 
direction  are  uncertain.  Some  of  the  aouthem 
islands  are  of  considerable  extent,  but  those  to 
the'  north,  lying  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
are  rarely  more  than  6  or  6  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  land  is  low,  being  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  except  in  spots  where 
patches  of  rock  rise  to  the  height  of  20  feet, 
but  the  lofty^ trees  which  cover  the  face  of  the 
country  give  to  it  the  appearance  of  being  much 
more  elevated,  Coral  reefs  extend  from  the 
shores  of  all  the  islands,  and  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  group  these  ai'e  often  of  great 
extent.  The  islands  are  divided  from  eadi 
other  by  narrow  channels,  some  of  which  are  of 
great  depth,  and  in  one  of  these  there  is  said  to 
be  a  whirlpool  of  so  formidable  a  descripticHi 
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that  the  natives  will  not  venture  to  approach 
it  even  in  their  larger  vessels.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
is  evident  that  this  group  has  not  been  left  quite 
untouched  by  the  convxilsion  which  has  shaken 
its  neighbours,  a  circumstance  that  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  from  its  position  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  bank,  and  in  the  close  vicinity  of 
the  volcanic  chain,  the  Great  Ki  Island  being 
only  60  miles  distant. 

Brtirmr  Island  is  on  the  south  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  the  women  are  tattooed  on  the 
face,  arms,  and  front  of  the  body,  but  gene- 
rally not  on  the  back,  in  vertical  stripes 
leas  than  an  inch  apart,  and  connected  by  zigzag 
markings.  On  tbe  face,  these  are  more  com- 
plicated, and  on  the  forearm  and  wrist  they 
are  frequently  so  elaborate  as  to  resemble 
face-work.  The  men  are  mor*2  rarely  tat- 
tooed, and  then  only  with  a  few  lines  or  stars, 
on  the  right  breast.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
markings  consisted  of  a  double  series  of  large 
stars  and  dots  stretching  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach.  In  the  great  Island  of 
New  Guinea,  with  its  savage  negro  population, 
and  with  the  same  deficiencies,  the  presence  of 
any  kind  of  writing  is  not  reasonably  to  be 
looked  for. — EarVs  Papuan,  pp.  40,  71,  121, 
131  ;  Mr,  Logan,  in  Jaur,  Tnd.  Arch,,  p.  S21 ; 
Wdllare,  Vol,  ii,  p,  62  ;  CraivfurcTs  Malay 
Cham,  and  Die,,  Vol,  i,  p.  143 ;  BiJcmore, 
p. 204 ;  McQitlivray*sVoyage  of  theBaitlesnake, 
Vol.  i,  p,  262 ;  Luhboek'^  Orig,  of  Ciml., 
p,  44 ;  Notes  of  a  Voyage  to  New  Ghiinea,  by 
Alfred  R,  Wallace,  Esq,,  r.  B.  o.  s.,  in  Jouimal 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Soci-ety,  Vol,  xxx, 
pp,  172  <o  174  ;  Horshurg,  Wallace's  Archi- 
pelago, ii,  62,  180-200  ;  Journ,  Tnd,  Arch, 
June  1852,  pp.  330-3.  See  Abeta,  birds, 
India,  Negrito,  Negro  races,  Negros,  Pitt  Strait. 

NEW  HEBRIDES.  In  Tana,  the  colour  of 
the  native  skins  is  a  shiny  black,  and  their 
bodies  covered  thinlj?  with  hair,  or  a  kind  of 
down.  Some  have  black  or  brown  crisp  hair  ; 
but  that  of  the  greater  niunber  is  twisted  and  tied 
up  into  an  immense  number  of  thin  cords,  the 
ends  being  frizzled  out,  about  two  inches  from 
the  extremity,  where  the  colour  is  a  sandy- 
red.  The  nose  is  generally  rather  flat,  and 
the  eyes  of  a  chocolate  colour  ;  the  ears  of 
ahnost  all  being  pierced,  and  flat  rings  of  tor- 
toise-shell and  other  trinkets  hanging  from 
them.  They  wear  universally  the  wrapper, 
the  end  of  it  being,  in  many  cases,  tied  up  by 
a  narrow  band  of  some  kind  of  plait,  passing 
round  the  hips,  and  producing  a  mnch  stronger 
effect  of  indecency,  according  to  our  notions, 
than  the  total  absence  of  clothing  would  have 
done  ;  the  more  so,  that  this  strange  garment 
serves  as  a  pocket,  wherein  to  deposit  a  pipe, 
piece  of  tobacco,  or  any  suck  article  that  they 
may  obtain  by    traffic.    Several  women  were 


seen  fishing  on  the  reefs  which  line  the 
eastern  side  of  the  bay  ;  and  they  were  dress- 
ed in  a  petticoat  reaching  to  the  knees. 
The  features  of  the  men  would  not  be  dis- 
agi-eeable,  but  for  the  common  custom  of 
daubing  their  faces  with  black-lead,  to  which  a 
thick  plastering  of  red  ochrous  earth  was 
generally  added.  The  Conus  textilis,  Linn., 
found  at  Aneiteum,  of  the  New  Hebrides,  bites 
and  injects  a  poisonous  acrid  fluid  into  the 
wound,  occasioning  the  part  to  swell,  and  often 
endangering  life. — Captain  Elphinstone  Ershine, 
Islands  of  the  Western  Pacific,  p,  306. 

NEW  *IRELAND.  Captain  Keppel  mentions 
that  the  water,  where  he  anchored,  was  so 
beautifully  clear,  that  in  forty  fathoms  deep  the 
coral  shells,  and  seaweed  growing  at  the  bottom 
could  be  distinctly  seen,  and  give  it  all  the 
appearance  of  a  beautiful  submarine  garden. — 
KeppeVs  Tnd.  Arch.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  208. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS,  the  first  English 
newspaper  was  published  at  Calcutta  on  the 
29th  January  1780.  There  are  now  several 
hundred  newspapers  printed  in  British  India, 
in  the  European  and  many  of  the  vernacular 
tongues. 

NEW  TESTAMENT,  a  sacred  book^of  the 
chratians. 

NEWUJ,  a  river  near  Bhopalpoor  in  Raj- 
gurh. 

NEW  ZEALAND,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  Australia  and  N.  America,  consists  of 
two  large  and  several  small  islands  lying  between 
L.  3^  and  47i  S.,  and  L.  166^  and  178|  E., 
is  800  miles  long  from  North  to  South  and  120 
miles  broad,  with  an  area  of  99,969  English 
square  niiles=4,703  German  square  miles. 
It  was  discovered  towards  the  close  of  the  18th 
century  by  Captain  Cooke,  a  British  navigator. 
Its  two  chief  Straits  ar§  named  afler  Cook  and 
Foveaux.  The  first  human  inhabitants  of  New 
Zealand  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Maori.  Two 
races  of  human  beings,  a  brown  and  a  black- 
skinned,  inhabit  the  islands  scattered  over  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  brown  race  occupy  all  the 
islands  from  the  Sandwich  gi'oup  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  to  New  Zealand  in  the  southern, 
and  from  the  Tonga  group  in  the  west  to  Easter 
Island  in  the  east.  The  black  race  people 
occupy  the  islands  extending  from  the  Fejee 
to  New  Guinea  both  inclusive.  Certain  physi- 
cal features  distinguish  each  race.  Those 
with  brown  complexions  have  generally  lank 
hair  and  scanty  beards,  and  speak  essentially 
the  same  tongue,  although  divided  into  many 
dialects ;  while  the  black  race,  numbering 
several  varieties  of  men  and  speaking  several 
distinct  languages,  have  frizzly  but  not  woolly 
hair,  and  abundant  beards.  French  naturalists 
call  the  islands  which  the  black  race  occupy 
Melanesia,  or  the  islands  of  black  men,  while 
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Polynesia  is  applied  to  the  islands  peopled  by 
the  brown  race.  Intermixture  has  occurred 
between  the  black  and  brown  raoes  at  their  points 
of  junction ;  300  miles  across  the  trade  wind,  from 
the  Fejee  islands  to  the  Tonga  islands,  being  a 
a  voyage  of  no  difficulty  to  a  mai'itime  people. 
The  Polynesians,  or  brown-skinned  race,  have 
been  again  subdivided  in toMicronesiansandPoly- 
nesians  proper.  The  former  occupy  the  Pelew, 
Caroline,  Marianne,  and  Tarawa  islands,  ajid 
the  latter  the  Sandwich,  Navigators,  Marquesas, 
Tonga,  Society  islands^  the  Dangerous  Archi- 
pelago, Easter  island,  and  New  Zealand.  The 
Micronesians  are  distinguished  from  the  Poly- 
nesians proper  by  their  low  stature,  their  lan- 
guage, Mongolian  conformation,  and  absence  of 
the  system  of  Tapu  or  Tabu.  Between  the  Micro- 
nesians and  the  Polynesians  proper  there  is  as 
much  difference  as  there  is  between  Dutchmen 
and  Englishmen.  Ethnologists  have  clearly 
established  that  the  Polynesians  proper  are 
sprung  from  the  Malay  family  of  the  human 
race,  and  Mr.  Hale,  the  best  authority  on 
the  migrations  of  the  Pol3mesians,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Samoa  or  Navigator^s  islands  were 
first  occupied,  and  that  from  them  all  ikie 
other  Polynesian  islands  were  peopled.  For  ages 
Malay  fleets  have  habitually  resorted  to  Australia, 
and  at  the  present  day  200  Malay  proas  accord- 
ing to  Captain  King,  annually  frecjuent  the 
northern  coasts  of  that  continent  to  fish.  For, 
although  ignorant  of  the  compass,  the  Polynesi- 
ans have  names  for  the  cardinal  points,  and 
steer  by  the  stars.  It  was  this  grand  principle 
of  selecting  a  course  which  brought  the 
Malay  fleet  to  Navigator's  islands.  From  the 
Malay  and  Polynesian  custom  of  giving  new 
places  similar  names  to  those  from  which 
they  came,  evidence  is  furnished  that  the 
Malay  route  to  Polynesia  just  given  is  the 
correct  one.  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zea- 
land derive  their  civilized  names  from  a  modifi- 
cation of  this  law.  It  will  be  observed  that 
several  places  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  have 
analogous  names  to  Samoa  or  Savii,  the  Poly- 
nesian name  of  the  Navi^tor*s  islands,  Sama 
in 'Malay  signifies  "  like  as,"  Samoa,  "  all  to- 
gether." Thus  in  close  proximity  to  Timor, 
ihere  is  a  small  island  oalled  Samoa ;  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Timor  is  called  Sammow,  and 
there  is  a  Sumbava,  Sama,  Java,  and  other 
names  in  the  Archipelago  resembling  Samoa  in 
sound.  Even  the  birthplace  of  the  Malays, 
Sumatra,  the  derivation  of  which  term  is  un- 
known, cannot  fail  to  strike  both  the  eye  and 
the  ear.  From  the  remaias  of  some  Hindoo 
and  Jewish  customs  among  the  New  Zealand 
branch  of  the  Polynesian  race,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  anything  like  mahomedan  customs, 
it  is  inferred  that  the  Malay  migration  from  the 
Indian   Archipelago 
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after  the  hindoo   influence   began   to  prevail 
there,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  mahomedan 
traders  and    settlers    from    Arabia.      Indian 
colonies  were  established  in  Java  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ.     According   to  Javanese 
annals,  the  first  arrival  of  the  hindoos  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago  from  Western  India  occur- 
red about  A.  D.  800,  and   the  mahomedans 
tradition   to  the  Archipelago  began  in  a.  d. 
1278.     The  date  of  the  last  migration  is  prob- 
ably correct,  that  of  the  hindoos  being  more  dis* 
tant  is  uncertain.     From  these  two  great  events, 
it  is  inferred  that  the  Malay  ancestors  of  the 
Polynesians  left  the  Indian  Archipelago  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  christian  era. 
No  light  is  thrown  on  the  origin  of  the  New 
Zealanders  from  the  name  Maori  which  they 
call  themselves.     This  word,  rendered  by  Hn- 
guists  "native,"  is  used  in  contra-distinction 
to  pakeha,   or  stranger.     But  the  Re^.  Mr. 
Maunsell   thinks    the  New  Zealandei-s    have 
sprung  from  different  islands,  in  consequence 
of  three  lingual  peculiarities.     The  Ngapuhi 
nation,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bay 
of  islands,  pronounce  h  as  if  it  were  i^,  and 
Hongi  is  rendered   by  them  Shongi.     The  Ta- 
ranaki  natives   do  not  prqnounce  the  k  at  all, 
but  supply  its  place  by   a  curious  jerk  in  the 
voice  ;  hei  becomes  ei,  and  bohoro,  orra  in  their 
mouths.     Some  tribes  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty  do 
not  give  Ng  the  singidar  nasal  sound  of  good 
Maori  hnguists,  and  in  its  place  use  Nd.     The 
physical  form  of  the  Polynesians,  to  whom  the 
name  of  New  Zealanders  can  now  be  given  is 
as  follows.  In  stature  they  almost  equal  English- 
men,  and  they  are  taller  than    the   inhabi- 
tants of  the  temperate  countries  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  the  average  height  of  the  male 
sex  being  five  feet  six  inches  and  a  quarter. 
Chiefs  by  birth  are  not  taller  than  free-born 
men,  but  they  are  taller  and  better  developed 
than  slaves.     The  tallest  New  Zealander  seen 
was  six  feet  five  inches  and  a  half.     In  bodily 
weight  and  girth  of  chest  New  Zealanders  are 
equal  to  Englishmen;  ten  stone  avoirdupois. be- 
ing their  average  weight  without  clothes.    Thdr 
bodily  shape  is  peculiar,  and  this  peculiarity 
consists  in  having  longer  bodies  and  longer  arms 
with  shorter  legs  than  Englishmen  of  similar 
stature.    The  lengthening  of  the  arms  occurs  in 
.the  fore-arms,  and  the  shortening  of  the  legs  in 
the  bones  below  the  knee,  the  leg  bones  of  New 
Zealanders  are  indeed  an   inch   and   a   half 
shorter  than  these  bones  are  in  Englishmen. 
Their  long  bodies  are  produced  by  the  size  of 
the  spinal  bones  and  the  cartilages  between 
these  bones.     The  inferior  extremities  of  New 
Zealanders    are   stout,    but    in    consequence 
of  the  shortening  below  the  knee,  the  calves  of 
their  legs   look   ijnusually  high    up;   and    in 


to   Polynesia   took   place    walking   they  turn  in  their  toes,  take  shorter 
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steps,  and  move  in  narrower  paths  than  English- 
men,       The    feet    of    the   New    Zealanders 
are  short  and  broad,  and  the  arch  of  the  foot 
is  often    badly   developed;    their   hands   are 
small  and  tapering.     Thew  head-hair  is  abund- 
ant and  generally  black,  but'  some  have  hair 
with  a  msty-red  tinge.    This  red  tinge,  which 
is  likewise  found  in  the  head-hair  of  other 
Polynesian  races,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  use 
of  alkaline  washes,  but  such  is  not  the  case 
among    the    New    Zealanders.     A    few  have 
lank  head-hair,  a  few  frizzly,  but  the  majo- 
rity have  dark  hair   with  a  slight   wave  in 
it.     The  head-hair    looks   coarse,   but   when 
wa^ed,   oOed,    and    brushed,  it    assumes    a 
raven  darkness  and  a  downy  softness.     Their 
beards  and  whiskers,  since  the  custom  of  ex- 
tracting the  hair  has  fallen  into  disuse,  are  oc- 
casionally considerable ;  but  on  the  trunk  it  is 
scanty,   and   they  look   with    wonder  at  the 
hairy  frames  of  Englishmen.     Few  New  Zea- 
famders  become  bald,  although  many  are  grey. 
Like  ail  people  living  in  a  simple  state,  the 
New  Zealanders  have  good  teeth.     The  nose  is 
sh<Ht  and  broad,  with  an  imperfect  bridge,  but 
there  are  some  good  noses,  and  many  Rotorua 
natives  possess  a  Jewish  style  of  features.     The 
skin  is  oif  an  olire-brown  colour,  not  unlike  a 
seasoned  filbert,  but  it  has  many  shades,  some 
New  Zealanders  being  so  fair  that  blushes  can  be 
detected  on  their  faces,  while  others  are  so  dark 
that  the  tattoo  marks  are  seen  with  difficulty. 
The    white  parts  of   New    Zealanders'    eyes 
less  clear  than  those  parts  are  in  Englishmen  ; 
the  pupil  is  dark  and  large,  the  iris  is  brown, 
never  blue,  even  half-castes  rarely  have  blue 
eyes,  although  the  progeny  of  half-castes  and 
Europeans  have   blue  eyes  frequently.     The 
moa^  is  coarse,  the  face  broad,  and  the  upper 
^p  long.     The  forehead  is  high,  narrow,   re- 
treating, and  pyramidal ;  the  skin  is  cool,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  slower  than  in 
Englishmen.     The  size  and  darkness  of  the. 
eyes  of  New  Zealanders  give  to  their  counten- 
anees  an  air  of  gravity.     In  youth  the  expres- 
aon  is  generally  open  and  happy ;  in  middle  age 
sleepy,  morose,  and  thoughtfrd ;  while  in  the 
old  this  last  expression  almost  amounts  to  sad- 
ness.     From  want  of  intellectual  cultivation, 
there  is  not  much  individuality,  of  features,  and 
the  soul's  emotions  are  but  slightly  reflected  in 
their  &ce8.     Travellers  have  perceived  a  pecu- 
liar and   distinctive    odour    among    different 
noes  of  men.    Chinese  houses  are  redolent  of 
musk,  hindoo  towns  of  garlic,  and  New  2^ealand 
huts  are  characterised  by  the  smell  of  dried 
fish.    The  females  are  less  handsome  than  the 
males,   although    the    young    are    invariably 
pleasing.    The  women  have  very  long  eyelashes, 
sod  the  habit  girls  have  got  of  casting  them,  sia 
if  from  lassitude,  over  the  bright  restless  eyes, 
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throws  into  their  faces  an  indescribable  mildness, 
while  their  soft  voices  give  a  peculiar  sweetness 
to  their  language.     There  is,  indeed,  a  pathos 
about  their  voices  when  speaking,  a  plaintive 
pathos  when  allusions  are  made  to  persons  dear 
to  them,  and  an  indifference  and  ease  of  manner 
unknown  among  many  other  races,  which  are 
alike  charming  to  hear  and  pleasant  to  see. 
The  New  Zealanders  are  a  mixed  race,  and 
may  be  divided  into  brown,  reddish,  and  black. 
Out  of  a  hundred  persons  eighty-seven  have 
brown  skins,  with   black,  straight,  and  waving 
hair  :  ten  have  reddish-brown  skins,  with  short 
frizzly,  or  long  straight  hair,  having  a  rusty-red 
tinge  in  it ;  and  three  have  black  skins  with 
dark  frizzly  hair,  which  does    not,  however, 
spread  over  the  head  as  in  negroes,  but  grows 
in  tufts  which  if  allowed  to  join,   twist  round 
each  6ther  and  form  spiral  ringlets.     Among 
some  tribes  the  black  and  reddish  men  are  more 
numerous   than  among    others.      Chiefs    are 
generally  brown-coloured,  occasionally  reddish, 
rarely  black.     Every  tribe,  however,  comprises 
the  diree  varieties,  all  speak  the  same  language, 
and  all  arrived  in  New  Zealand  at  the  same 
time.        Crozet    accounted  for     this  mixture 
of  men,  by  supposing  that  New  Zealand  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  a  black  race  similar  to 
the  Australians,  but  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evi- 
dence to  support  this  opinion.    .Most  races  of 
men  have  endeavoured  to  improve  the  human 
body   by    disfiguring    it,    in   which   art    the 
New  Zealanders  have  out-stripped  all  others. 
First  among  the  New  Zealand  list  of  disfigiua- 
tions  is  tattooing,  a  Polynesian  word  signifying 
a  repetition  of  taps,  but  which   term  is  un- 
known in  the  knguage  of  the  New  Zealanders  ; 
moko  being  the  general  term  for  the  tattooing 
on  the  face,  and  whakairo  for  that  on  the  body. 
Xattooing  is  the  most  ancient  personal  disfigu- 
ration on  record,  and  it  is  likewise  the  most 
universal.     Dampier  in  1691  brought  to  Eng- 
land the  first  tattooed  south  Sea  islander,  a  man 
who  was  well-known  in  London  as  the  painted 
prince,  at  which  place  he  died  of  small-pox. 
The  present  generation  of  male  New  Zealanders 
tattoo  their  &ces,  hips,  and  thighs  ;  and  the 
women  their  lips,  chins,  eyelids,  and  occasionally 
straight  lines,  the  ofibpring  of  each  woman  s 
fancy,  are  drawn  on  their  bodies.     Every  line 
has  a  name,  and  among  distant  tribes  the  tattoo 
marks  are  alike,  although   the  figures  tattooed 
are  not  made  up  of  the  same  number  of  lines. 
And  among  the  New  Zealanders  it  is  a  mark 
of  rank  to  have  the  streaks  of  a  fish  carefully 
cut  on  their  bodies.     The  New  Zealanders  dis- 
like, as  much  as  eastern  nations  glory  in,  hairy 
faces ;  and  consequently  the  hair  was  eradicated 
from  various  parts  of  their  bodies  with  the  aid 
of  shell  pincers,  beards  on  tattooed  &ces  are 
not  picturesque,  and  tihe  proverb  of  "  no  wife 
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for  the  hairy  ipan,"  made  young  men  carefully 
pull  out  every  indication  of  beard  or  whisker. 
It3  tertiary  strata  contain  remains  of  the  giant 
bird  the  Moa,  and  the  genus  Dinornis,  and 
Palapteryx.  It  has  coal,  gold,  copper,  iron, 
chrome  ore  and  graphite.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  wingless  birds,  of  the  Apteryx  species.  Earth- 
quakes are  frequent,  especially  in  the  volcanic 
line  between  Tongariroand  White  Island,  where 
on  lake  Tarawera,  not  a  single  month  passes 
without  at  least  one  slight  shock.  The  root  of 
Pteris  esculenta,  formerly  formed  the  chief  ali- 
ment of  the  New  Zealand  natives.  Tlie  Kauri 
(Dammara  australis) ;  the  Kahikatea  (Podocar- 
pus  dacrydioides)  and  the  black  birch,  the 
Tawai  (Fagua  fiisca)  are  the  chief  forests,  but 
mixed  witJi  them  are  the  following  trees ; 

PodocarpuB  totara  or  totara. 
„       spicata  or  matai. 
Dacrydium  cupressinum  or  Rimu. 
Phyllocladus  trichomanoides  or  tanekaha, 
Smghtia  excelsa  or  Rewarewa. 
Elsdocarpus  hinau,  the  Hinau. 
Edwardsia  microphylla,  the  Eowai. 
Dammara  austraus. 
Dacrydium  cupressinum  or  Rimu. 
Podocarpus  dacrydioides,  and  P.  ferruginea. 
MetroBideros  robusta. 

„  tomentosa. 

Vitex  littoralifl. 
Hartighsea  spectabilis. 
Knightia  excelsa. 
Mira  salicif olia. 

Amongst  the  largest  forest  trees  are  Metro- 
sideros  robusta  or  Rata,  the  trunk  of  which  fre- 
quently measures  40  feet  in  circumference ; 
the  Kahikatoa  (Leptospermum),  Tawa  (Laurus) 
Pukatea  {Laurelia),  Karika  (Corinocarpus.) 
The  Dammara  australis  furnishes  the  best  ships' 
masts,  and  spars,  and  its  gum  is  largely  export- 
ed, its  timber  to  the  value  of  X34,376  and  its 
gum  to  jC20,776.  The  oldest  trunks  attain  a 
diameter  of  16  feet,  a  height  of  100  feet  to 
the  lowest  branches  and  150  to  180  feet  to 
the  crown,  trees  ot  60  to  80  feet  to  the 
crown,  are  probably  250  to  300  years  old. 
The  New  Zealand  flax  or  Phormium  tenax,  is 
a  flag-like  plant.  The  blossoms  contain  a  sweet 
honey  juice,  and  each  plant  will  produce  nearly 
half  a  pint.  At  the  root  of  the  leaves  is  a 
semi-liquid  gum-like  substance  which  serves 
for  sealing  wax  and  glue.  Its  relative  tena- 
city is. 

European  hemp,  11.     |  New  Zealand  flax,  23. 
flax,  16.         I  Silk,  34. 

The  best  part  of  the  leaf  furnishes  th^  flax, 
by  water  steeping,  drying,  braked,  swingled, 
and  combed. 

The  wingless  birds  Apteryx  australis  and  A. 
mantelli,  A.  owenii  and  A.  maxima  occur.  The 
Dinomifl  giganteus  now  extinct,  was  about  9^ 
feet  high,  and  the  D.  elepha^topus.  The 
Palapteryx  ingens,  6|^  feet  high.  The  people 
are  known  as  Maori  and  are  about  45,000,  but 


are  rapidly  diminishing  in  number.  They  are  of 
the  Melanesian  or  Papuan  race. 

Captain  Elphinstone  Erskine  heard  it  as- 
serted that  there  did  not  exist  in  1845  many 
New  Zealand  males,  of  twenty  years  of  age 
who  had  not,  in  their  childhood,  tasted  of 
human  flesh.  In  New  Zealand  the  natives 
produce  a  most  brilliant  blue-black  dye  from 
the  bark  of  the  Eno  tree,  which  is  in  great 
abundance.  Some  of  the  borders  of  the  native 
mats,  of  a  most  magniflcent  black,  are  dyed 
with  this  substance.  It  has  been  tried  in  New 
South  Wales  ;  but,  although  found  well  suited 
for  flax,  hemp,  Unen,  or  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, it  could  not  be  fixed  on  wools  or  ani- 
mal matter.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
chemical  science  should  be  applied  to  devise 
some  means  of  fixing  this  valuable  dye  on  wooL 
As  the  tree  is  so  common,  the  bark  could  be 
had  in  any  quantity  at  about  £3  10s.  a  ton  ; 
and  tweed  manufacturers  are  in  great  want  of 
a  black  dye  for  their  check  *and  other  cloths. — 
Captain  Elphinstone  Erskine  Islands  of  the 
Western  Pacific,  p.  275 ;  Tlwmson's  Story  of 
New  Zealand^  Vol,  i,  pp,  51-78  ;  Hvmbold^s 
Dissertation  on  the  langtutge  of  Java ;  Latham  ; 
Pritclvard ;  Williams  ;  Von.-Hochstellers  Ifew 
Zealand  ;  Ethnology  and  Physiology  of  ike 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition  from  1838 
to  1842,  hy  Horatio  Hale,  Philadelphia,  1840. 

NEW  ZEALAND  PINE,   Agathi  australis. 
NEW  ZEALAND  SPINAGE,  see  Spinagfe. 
NEW  ZEALAND  WHALE,  Balaena  antar- 
tica. 

NEYADASSE-GASS,  Siwoh.  Eurya  japoni- 
ca,  Thunh. 

NGA  BAGI,  BxTRU.     Swietenia  chickrassa. 

NGA-DEliN,  see  Karang  boUang. 

NGA-DJU,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  on 
the  Kahayan  or  Dyak  river  in  Borneo. 

NGANNAM,  a  name  of  Anam  or  Annam. 

NGAN-TSOING-SHA,  Bvkk.  A  bast  of 
Arracan.     See  Linden. 

NGARI,  a  territory  which  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  upper  valley  of  tlie  Sutlej,  from 
the  Manasarovara  lake  to  the  crest  of  the  Por- 
gyal  mountain,  ^e  Gnari,  India,  Nari,  Shawl- 
goat. 

NGA  THIN-GYEE,  Burm.  Ficus  cordi- 
folia. 

NGA  YOUK  THI,  Buwi.     Capsicum. 

NG-HYET-PRA,  Bttrm.     Plantains. 

NGOO-BENG,  Bitrm:  In  Tavoy,  a  strong 
wood  used  for  posts  and  planking. — Dr.  WaUieh, 

NGOO-THA,  BuBSf.     Cassia  species. 

NGU-SI,  BxiRM.     Cassia  lignea. 

NGY-SOUNG-THA,  Bxtrm.  A  Tenasserim 
wood  of  maximum  girth  3|  cubits  and  maxi- 
mum length  22  feet.  Abundant  all  over  the 
provinces.  When  seasoned  it  floats  in  water. 
It  is  a  wood  of  no  durability  or  strength  ;  splits 
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readilj,  with  a  short  grain,  and  is  only  fit  for 
firewood. — Captain  Dance. 

NHAN, — ?  Sesamum  orientale. 

NHARUI.  Lieutenant  Pottinger  states  that 
the  races  occupying  Baluchistan  are  divided  into 
two  great  claeses,  severally  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Belooch  and  Brahm,  and  that  these 
again  are  sub-divided  into  an  infinite  number 
of  tribes,  who  take  their  names  from  the  chief 
under  whom  they  serve,  the  district  or  country 
to  which  they  belong,  ox  the  traditions  whence  1  — Taylor.     See  Inscriptions. 


NICHOLSON. 

firuticans)  of  which  the  sides  also  are  composed. 
— Low's  Sarawak^  p,  150.  See  Neebong, 
Nipa,  Thatch. 

NIBU,  Beno,  Citrus  b^rgamia,  Risso,  also 
the  lemon  Citrus  limoniun. 

NIBUTTI  of  the  buddhists  is  identical  with 
the  uivertd  or  moksham  of  tJie  brahmans,  and 
possib^  analagous  to  the  Apolutrosis  and  ex- 
anastasis  of  St.  Paul.  Nibutti  means  the 
release  from  re-appearance  in  a  material  body. 


^ey  derive  their  descent.  The  Beloochee 
paitakes  considerably  of  the  idiom  of  the  Persian 
and  at  least  one-half  of  its  words  are  borrowed 
from  that  language,  but  greatly  disguised  under 
a  oornipt  and  unaccountable  pronunciation. 
The  Brahuiki,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  dissimilar 
in  its  soond  and  formation,  that  he  did  not 
recollect  to  have  majrked  in  it  a  single  expres- 
sion in  any  way  approaching  to  the  idiom  of 
the  Fenian.  It  contains  a  portion  of  ancient 
hindoo  words.  The  contour  of  the  people  of 
duM  two  classes  is  as  unlike,  in  most  instances, 
as  their  languages,  provided  they  be  descend- 
ants of  a  r^;ular  succession  of  ancestors  of 
either ;  but  the  frequent  inter-marriages  which 
take  place  amongst  them  have  tended  ip  some 
degree  so  to  blend  together  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristicB  of  both,  that  in  many  families,  and  even 
whole  tribes,  they  havB  ceased  to  exist.  The 
Beloochee  branch,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
the  original  class  of  that  name,  into  three 
principal  tribes,  called  Nharooi,  Rindi  and 
^ughsee.  The  Nharooi,  principally  inhabit 
that  portion  of  Beluchistan,  which  lies  to  the 
westvrard  of  the  desert,  and  there  are  likewise 
khels  of  them  at  Nooshky  and  in  Seistan.  See 
Beluchistan,  Eelat,  India,  Wooshky. 

NHI ATRANG  BAY,  on  the  coast  of  Cochin 
China,  is  large,  there  are  a  river  and  town  of 
ame  name,  where  silk  is  manufactured. 

NI  ALA  NEMIKI,  Tel.  Sypheotides  auritus, 
Laikam. 

NIALA,  or  Nialo,  Hiirn.  Polygonum  tortu- 
Qsum. 

NIAMCHO,  Hnm.     Astragalus,  sp, 

NLA  MUSLI,  Beko.,  Hind.  Curculigo 
QTchioides,  Otert,     Bee  Moosli,  Musli. 

NIAN,  Bhot.  Ovis  ammon,  the  wild  sheep 
of  Ladak.     It  is  fleet,  and  agile  and  graceful. 

NIANGNA,  HoTD.     Ribes  leptostachyum. 

NIAR,  Hum.    Rhamnus  virgatus. 

NIARGAL,  Hnrn.    Oxytropis  macrophylla. 

NLAS,  see  India. 

NIBO — ?  Antichans  arabica. 

NIBONG,  Malay.  Caryota  urens,  lAnn,, 
tr  Palma  brava.  At  the  time  of  Pigafetta's 
mt,  the  town  of  Borneo  was  built  of  wood  on 
strong  and  substantial  posts  ;  it  is  now  con- 
tracted entirely  of  nibong,  which  soon  decay, 
lad  is  thatched  with   the  nipah  leaves,  (Nipa 
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NICANDER,  see  Conium  maculatum. 

NICANDRA  INDICA. 
Winter  Cherrj,  Eno.  |  Kaknaj,  HnfD. 

Said  to  be  diuretic  and  purgative,  useful  in 
ulcerations  of  the  bladder. — Powell's  Hand- 
hook^  Vol,  i,  p^  364. 

NICANDRA  PHYSALODES,  Gcertn. 
Atropa  physalodes,  Zmn. 

Is  said  to  be  diuretic. — CShaitgk,,  p,  460. 

NICARAGUA  WOOD  or  Peach  wood. 

Nicarafaholz,  Gbb.  I  Bois  de  Nicarague,         Fa. 

Blutholtz,  „    I  Lcgno  sanguigno,  It. 

Bloed-haut,  Ditt.  |  Palo  de'sangre,  Sp. 

Bois  de  sang,  Fb.  |  Pao  sanguinho,  Port. 

McCulloch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  p,  851. 

NICANOR,  Lieutenant  of  Antigonus,  (305, 
B.  c.)  seized  the  whole  of  Media,  Parthia,  Asia 
and  all  the  countries  as  far  as  the  Indus.  Sec 
Affghanistan,  Greek,  Asia,  Kabul. 

NICATOR,  see  Greeks  of  Asia. 

NICHI  IIAMA,  see  Suhoyum. 

N ICHNI,  Hind.     Rhododendron  anthopogon. 

NICHOLSON,  Dr.,  Bombay  Medical  Service, 
wrote  an  account  of  the  Kooree,  or  Eastern 
branch  of  tlic  Indus,  showing  the  probable 
changes  of  its  course,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  old  channels  have  been  blocked  up,  in 
Bom.  Geo.  lYans.,  Vol.  vi.  111 ;  Account  of 
the  Island  of  Perim,  in  Bom.  As.  Trans.,  Vol.  i, 
10.  Of  the  submerged  city  of  Balabbipura,  in 
Lond.  As.  Trans.,  1852. 

NICHOLSON,  John,  a  Bengal  raihtary 
officer.  He  was  a  Deputy  Commissioner  in  the 
Punjaub  Civil  Commission  when  he  waa 
suddenly  called  upon  to  assume  a  high  mili- 
taiy  command  in  the  attacking  force.  Aq 
a  Civil  Officer,  his  reputation  was  of  the 
very  highest,  he  waa  in  every  place  where  he 
could  be  of  the  least  possible  assistance,  and  he 
effectually  superviseid  every  official  in  his 
district.  This  extraordinary  man  had  more 
influence  with  his  subordinates  than  perhaps 
any  native  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East  has 
ever  had.  One  class  of  natives  actually 
termed  themselves  '*The  Nicholsanee  Fa- 
keers."  A  native  speaking  of  him  said, 
"  The  sounds  of  his  horse's  hoo&  were  heard 
from  Attock  to  the  Khyber."  In  an  official 
report  of  the  Punjaub  Government,  this  sen- 
tence occurs,  ^'  Nature  makes  but  few  such 
men,  and  the  Punjaub  is  happy  to  have  had 
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one.**  Nicholson  waa  employed  in  the  Affghan 
war  of  1838  to  1842,  and  fell  at  the  re-taking 
of  DeM.-^Tr.  of  Hind.,  FoZ.  ii,  ^.  368. 

NICIAS,  see  Greeks  of  Asia. 

NICKEL,  a  brilliant  white  metal  resembling 
silver :  ductile  and  malleable,  and  capable  of 
receiving  a  high  polish.  It  is  usually  procured 
from  speise,  a  compound  of  the  metal  with 
arsenic,  found  associated  with  cobalt  in  Germany. 
AJloyed  with  copper,  it  forms  argentane  or 
German  silver ;  and  is  besides  used  in  making 
mariner's  compasses,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Nickel  and  cobalt,  occur  near  Safli*agam,  in 
Ceylon. —  Watergton  ;  Faulkner, 

NICOBAR   ISLANDS  lie  between  6°  50' 
and  9°  20'  North  latitude,  and  92°  50'  and 
94°  10'  East  longitude.     The  group  consists  of 
nine  smaller  islands  and  some  smaller  ones. 
The    most   southern   are    called   respectively 
Great  and  Little  Nicobar.      The  island  is  more 
than  2  miles  long  and  8  across  in  the  widest 
part.    The  Danes  formed  a  settlement  on  this 
group  in  1756,  but  abandoned  it   12   years 
after.    In  1864,  Captain  Steem  Bille,  the  Com- 
mander of  a  Danish  Corvette,  having  reported  to 
his  Grovemment  the  present  unhealthy  state 
of   these  nominal  possessions  of  the   Danish 
crown,   and  the  great  expense  which   would 
attend  any  attempts  to  make  them  inhabited 
by  Europeans,  IIis  Danish  Majesty    came  to 
the   determination   of  finally   abandoning  all 
right  to  the  islands.      The  Officiating  Superin- 
tendent of  Marine,  in  his  letter  to  Grovemment, 
dated    the    13th    January  states    that    Mr. 
Mackey    speaks  very  favorably  of  the  Nico- 
bars  as  a  field  for  colonization,  and  is  of  opinion, 
that  if  the  jimgle  were  cleared  away,  and  other 
sanitary  measures  adopted,  the  Nicobars  would 
become  as  healthy  as  Penang  ;   an  opinion  in 
which  the  Officiating  Superintendent  adds,  he 
has  every  reason  to  concur.     The  surface    of 
these  islands  is  hilly.  At  the  southern  harbour 
of  Great  Nicobar,  the  nearest  hill  on  being 
measured  was  found  to  be  1,575  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.    There  were  others  in  the 
interior,  of  a  greater  height.     In  Little  Nico- 
bar, some  of  tibe  hills  are  supposed  to  be  about 
1,000  or  1,200  feet  above  the  sear-level.    The 
island  of  Bompoka  rises  abruptly  from   the 
beach  to  the  height  of  750  feet.    Pulo  Cobra 
is  a  small  high  i^nd,  bristling  with  cocoanut 
and  betel-nut  trees.     Little  is  known  of  the 
interior  of  these  islands.     At  Great  and  Little 
Nicobar  "  not  a  cleared  spot  is  to  be  seen,  ex- 
cept here  and  there  a  slip  of  land.    A  large 
quantity  of  coal  was  obtained  from  the  natives 
of  Little  Nicobar,  also  on  Trice  Island,  at  low- 
water.      Lignite  or  haJf-charred   wood  when 
burned  emitted  a  strong  sulphurous  vapor.  Coal 
was  also  found  at  Busch  Island,  at  Pulo  Condul, 
on  the  north-east  side  of  Great  Nicobar,  and 
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at  the  southern  bay  of  the  same  island.     Thi 
coal,  though  collected  in  various  parts  of  thi 
Nicobars,  seemed  to  be   very  much  alike 
their  nature,  though  di£fering  a  little  m  appear] 
ance.  They  burn  with  little  flame.     Theyseei 
to  bear  both  in  appearace  and  chemical  proper^ 
ties,  a  near  resemblance  to  the  pitch,  or  can^ 
nel  coal  of  the  Little  Tenasserim  river.     Th^ 
amount  of  the  whole  population  spread  or  scat 
tered  over  the  Nicobar  Archipelago  does  n< 
exceed  the  moderate  number  of  8,000  sotds 
of  whom  about  2,000  inhabit  Car-nicobar.  Th< 
ressa  had  a  population  of  about  500  souls.    Th< 
Nicobarians  are  strong  and  capable  of  carryin( 
very  heavy  burdens,  some  of  them  carryini 
without  any  trouble  200  cocoanuts.     The   Ian] 
guage  used  is  polysyllabic,  abounds  in  yow< 
and  its  pronunciation  is  harsh  and  far  from  ~ 
monious.  The  chief  food  is.the  pulp  of  the 
nut,  yams,  plantains,  papayas,  fowls,  and  abov< 
all  pigs,  which  abound  in  those  islands.     It 
not  uncommon  to  see  round  a  single  hut,  40,  50J 
or  60  of  them.     The  quantity  of  pigs  killed  an< 
eaten  is  almost  incredible.     The  Nicobai 
though  voracious,  separate  the  grease  from  ^i 
flesh,  and  keep  it  separately  for  culinary  pi 
poses ;  they  never  eat,  or  ra&er  devour  any 
but  the  flesh,  and  tiiiat  for  a  single  festival 
There  was  seen   and  counted  75  large  pij^ 
killed  for  satiating  the  wolf-like  appetite  of  th< 
inhabitants  of  an    inconsiderable    district 
Theressa  Island.     In  this  respect,  the  Chin< 
could  not  be  a  match  for    the    NicobariansJ 
The  Nicobar    Islands  are  called  by    the 
lays,   the  Sambilang  or  Nine  Islands.     Eight 
or  nine    of   them    are  of   considerable    sizej 
the  others,  nine  or  ten  in  number,  generallj 
small.     They  extend  N.  N.   W.  and  S.  S.  E, 
about  53  leagues ;  having  several  safe  chann< 
between  them.    They  are  unhealthy  to  £i 
peans,  who  are  subject  there  to  attacks  of 
mittent  fevers.   Car  Nicobar,  is  the  most  north- 
ern of  the  group.    Its  centre  is  covered  wil 
long  grass.     The  names  of  the  other  islands 
Batty,  Malve,  Chowry,    Theressa,    Bompoka, 
Katchaee,  Nanoowry,   Canmorta,    Trincuttee, 
Tillangching,  Sombreiro,  Meroe,  Little  I* 
Island  and  Great  Nicobar  Island.     The  peoph 
are  described  as  having  a  dark  skin,  the  sclei 
tic  coat  of  the  eye,  yellow ;  flat  ^es,  am 
scanty  beards.     Their  chief  aliment  consisting 
in  hogs,  poultry  and  cocoanuts.     They  worshi] 
the  Ividi  or  genii  of  the  hills  and  woods,  an< 
their  priests  are  called  Malain.     The   sp 
mens  of  the  languages  of  Carnieobar  and 
Nicobar    Islands    offer    dissimilarities.      Th^ 
Nicobar  Islanders  appear  to    have  been 
early  colony  of  the  Mon  race  in  its  pure 
more  west  Chinese  and  less  Indian  condil 
They  are  flatter  faced  and  more  oblique  ey< 
than  the  Rakhoing  and  Mon,  in  this  resembling 
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the  more  sequestered  hill  tribes  of  the  Burman 
race.  In  some  islands,  they  have  been  much 
mixed  with  Malay  colonists.  Nicobar  phono- 
logy is  allied  to  that  of  the  Silong  and  Simang. 
The  Nicobar  people,  probably  migrated  from 
Smnatra,  but  the  interior  of  Great  Nicobar 
island  is  occupied  by  a  Negro  race.  Caloenas 
Nieobaricufl.  ^e  Nieobar  pigeon  is  of  great 
size  and  sAndour;  its  appearance  and  habits 
exhibit  a  ^ar  approach  to  the  gallinaceous 
birds.  It  lives  chiefly  on  the  ground,  rims  with 
groat  swiftness,  and  flies  up  into  a  tree  when 
disturbed.  Its  nest  is  of  the  rude  platform 
ooostniction  usual  among  the  pigeon  iamily, 
one  of  them  was  built  in  a  tree  about  ten  feet 
finom  the  ground  and  contained  a  single  white 
egg.  The  Great  and  Little  Andamaif  Islands 
and  the  Little  Gocos,  and  their  dependencies, 
and  the  Island  of  Nancowry,  the  Islands  of 
Great  Nicobar  and  Car  Nicobar,  with  those 
lying  near  them,  including  Tillanchong,  have 
been  created  into  a  Chief  Commissionership. — 
Sdtetions  from  Ihe  Records  of  the  Oovt.  of  In- 
dia^ Borne  Dept.y  No.  25,  pp,  66-67  ;  Jour. 
Ind.  Arch.,  Vol  iii.,  No.  6,  1849,  page  272  ; 
MaepUivray's  Voyage,  Vol.  i,  page  244 ;  Ilors- 
burgh^  Latham.   See  India,  Malacca,  Monsoons. 

NICOLAIEFF,  see  Kherson. 

NICOLODI-CONTI,  or  in  Latin,  De  Comi- 
tibus,  a  Venetian  of  noble  family,  who,  when 
a  young  man,  resided  as  a  merchant  in  the  city 
of  Damascus.  In  what  year  he  started  from 
tiience  in  his  travels  to  the  East,  is  not  precise- 
ly known ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  about  a.d. 
1419.  He  passed  throi^gh  Persia,  sailed  along 
Uie  coast  of  Malabar,  visited  some  parts  of 
the  interior  of  Hindustan,  ^d  also  the 
islands  of  Ceylon,  Sumatra  and  Java.  He  after- 
wards went  to  the  south  of  China ;  and  on  his 
return  passed  alcxig  the  coasts  of  Ethiopia,  sail- 
ed up  the  Bed  Sea,  crossed  the  desert  and 
reached  Cairo,  where  he  lost  his  wife  and  two 
children,  and  returned  to  Venice  in  1444,  afler 
twenty-five  years'  absence  :  and  as  a  penance 
for  having  apostatised  to  the  mahomedan  re- 
ligion, the  Pope  Eugene  IV.,  required  him  to 
relate  his  adventures  to  Poggio  Bracciolini,  the 
Pope's  Secretary,  and  the  original  Latin  appear- 
ed in  the  fourth  book  of  Poggio's  treatise,  de 
Varietate  Fortuni,  hbri  quatuor,  Paris,  1723. , 
He  visited  Cambay,  Vizianagur,  Palgonda,  St. 
Thome,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Tenasserim,  Ava, 
Java,  thence  to  Quilon,  Cochin,  Calicut,  Soco- 
Iza  and  homeward. — Ind.  in  15  Cent. 

NICOL  PRISMS,  see  Gums  and  resins. 

NICONOR,  see  Kabul. 

NIOOTIANA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Solanacese.  Loudon  has  14  species. 
lindley  31,  but  the  following  are  the  better 
known,  and  all  are  recognised  tobacco  plants  ; 
N.  sngustif  olia,  Buk  4*  Pav.,  Chill 
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N.  bonariensis  Lehm.,  Buenos  Ayres. 

N.  fruticosa,  X.  the  N.,  frutescens  Cav.,  India. 

N.  glutinosa,  Z.,  of  Peru.  It  is  the  N.  militaris, 
Li  Tabacus  viridis,  Monch :  Qairanthus  glu- 
tinosus,  G.  Don. 

N.  multivalvis— ?  Columbia  river. 

N.  nana — ?  Rocky  mountains. 

N.  paniculata,  Lmn.y'N.  viridiflora  of  C<w.,Peru. 

N.  persica,  Lmd.,  Persia  ;  Shimz  tobacco. 

N.  plumbaginif  olia,  Viv.,  the  N.  cerinthoides  of 
Vittm.,  Rio  Grande. 

N.  quadrivalvis,  Parsh.,  N.  America,  Missouri 
river. 

N.  repanda— f  Cuba,  Havannah  tobacco. 

N.  rotundifolia,  Linaiey.,  Swan  river. 

N.  rustica,  Litm.,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Ameri- 
ca, English  tob.,  Godaveiy  tob.,  Sjnrian  tob. 

N.  tabacum,  Linn,,  the  N.  havanensis  of  Lag., 
America. 
The  genus  Nicotiana  contains  about  14  spe^ 
cies,  most  of  tbem  yielding  tobacco  for  smoking, 
and  many  of  them  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
Europe.  The  name  Nicotiana  was  given  these 
plants  afler  Jean  Nicot,  of  Nimes,  in  Laugue- 
doc,  who  was  an  agent  of  the  king  of  France 
at  Portugal,  and  there  procured  the  seeds  of 
the  tobacco  from  a  Dutchman  who  had  procur- 
ed them  in  Florida.  Nicot  sent  them  to 
France  in  1560.  Tobacco  was  the  name  used  • 
by  the  Caribbees  for  the  pipe  in  which  it  was 
smoked,  but  this  word  was  transferred  by 
the  Spaniards  to  the  herb  itself.  Tobacco  leaves 
when  properly  dried  have  a  greenish  yellow 
colour,  a  strong  pleasant  smell  and  acrid  taste ; 
taken  into  the  stomach,  by  persons  not  habitu- 
ated to  its  effects,  violent  vomiting,  diarrhaea,  and 
collapse  are  occasioned.  N.  quadrivalvis  has 
capsules  with  four  valves ;  it  grows  near  the 
Missouri  River,  and  is  there  smoked  by  the 
natives.  N.  multivalvis  has  capsules  with 
many  valves  ;  it  is  cultivated  by  the  Indians 
on  the  Columbia  River  for  smoking.  It  is  a 
fetid  plant,  and  the  calyx,  the  most  fetid  part, 
is  selected  by  the  Indians  for  smoking.  N. 
nana,  a  small  species  of  tobacco,  is  a  native 
among  the  rocky  mountains  of  North  America, 
and  is  smoked  by  the  Indians.  N.  repanda 
is  a  native  of  Cuba,  and  is  said  to  furnish 
the  tobacco  for  making  the  small  cigars  known 
as  Queen's.  The  Macuba  tobacco,  which  grows 
in  Martinque  is  deemed  the  finest,  and  next  to 
it  in  esteem  is  the  Cuba  tobacco.  Nicotiana 
macrophylla,  or  Orinoco  Tobacco,  is  a  herbace- 
ous plant,  with  ovate-acute  leaves  clasping  the 
stem ;  throat  of  corolla  inflated,  segments  short- 
pointed.  The  stem  rising  from  6  to  7  feet  high. 
It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  is  frequently 
used  for  smoking,  the  milder  Havannah  cigars 
are  said  to  be  made  from  it.  The  Havanah, 
Persian,  Manilla  and  Maryland  tobaccos  have 
been  extensively  introduced  into  the  Peninsula 
of  India.  The  English  smoke  more  of  the 
strongest  tobacco  than  any  nation  in  the  world. 
O'Shaughnesfy,  p.  471 ;  Bng.  Cyc. 
NICOTIANA  PERSICA,  Shiraz  tobacco,  is 
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a  herbaceous  plant,  clothed  with  clammy 
down,  with  the  leaves  of  tlie  root  oblong,  those 
of  the  stem  acuminate  and  sessile ;  corolla 
salver-shaped,  with  a  long  tube,  and  rather 
unequal  segments.  This  tobacco  is  milder  than 
that  produced  by  the  N.  tabacum,  and  but  a 
small  quantity  is  consumed  in  England. — Eiig. 
Cyc. 
NICOTIANA  RUSTICA,  Una. 


Kakkar-tAmaku,  Chbnab. 

Tseang,  Qmju. 

English  tobacco,        Enq. 

Syrian 

Godavery 

TurkiBh 

Latakia 


Salonica  tobtux;o, 

Tabac-pausse, 

Banerm-tabak, 

Tamaku, 

Kandahari  tamaku, 

Kalkatti  tamaku, 

Tabac-comaroso, 


Enq. 

Gkr. 
Hind. 

» 

Sp. 


•  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  but  grows  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  thence  findtf  its  way  into 
India,  where  it  is  highly  valued.  It  has  a  her- 
baceous sqiiare  stem,  with  petiolate  ovate  quite 
entire  leaves ;  tube  of  corolla  cylindrical, 
longer  than  the  calyx  ;  segments  of  the  limbs 
roundish,  obtuse.  It  was  the  first  species  that 
was  introduced  into  England  for  growth  from 
America.  It  grows  very  well  in  that  climate, 
and  in  some  places  is  almost  naturalised.  The 
tobaccos  of  Salonica  and  Latakkia,  which  are 
much  esteemed,  appear  to  be  the  produce  of  N. 
rustica.  From  the  extensive  range  of  climate  and 
dijQTerence  of  situation  which  this  plant  occupies, 
its  characters  suffer  considerable  change ;  hence 
a  number  of  varieties  have  been  described. 
Dr.  Hooker  writing  of  this  species,  says,  to 
wind  up  the  feast,  we  had  pipes  of  excellent 
mild  yellow  Chinese  tobacco  called  *'  Tseang," 
made  from  Nicotiana  rustica,  which  is  cultivat- 
ed in  East  Tibet  and,  according  to  M.  M. 
Hue  and  Gabet  in  West  China.  It  resembles 
in  flavour  the  finest  Syrian  tobacco,  and  is 
most  agreeable  when  the  smoke  is  passed 
through  the  nose.  Under  various  names,  it  is 
cultivated  at  many  other  places  in  the  Panjab, 
Multan,  Hoshiarpur,  Delhi,  Hurriana,  &c.,  also 
in  the  gangetic  Doab,  Gudh,  &c.,  it  appears  to 
be  this  species  that  ]»  grown  to  some  extent  in 
Cooch  Bahar,  Rungpur,  and  Assam,  Eng,  Cyc.  ; 
Dr.  Jl  L.  Stewart^  m.d.;  Punjab  Plants-,  Hooker 
Himm.  Journal. 
NICOTIANA  TABACUM,  Linn. 
N.  havanensis.  Lag. 


Bujjir  bhang,  Ab. 

T^Ka,  Bu&u. 

Tobacco,  Eno. 
Common  tobacco, 
Virginian  tobacco^ 

Herbe-arla-reine^  „ 
Sweet  scented  tobacco,  „ 


n 


Tamakhu, 


Tambaku,   Hna>.,  Malay. 

Tumbaku,  Mai/BAi*. 

Tamaku, 

Sahastra-patra, 

Dhumra-patra, 

Doon-kola, 

Poghei, 


Saks. 


HutD.  I  Poghaku, 


» 
Singh. 
Tam. 
Tbl. 
This  species  is  said  to  have  been  imported 
from  England  in  the  time  of  Akbar.  It  is  a  her- 
baceous plant,  with  acuminated  oblong-lanceo- 
late sessile  leaves,  lower  ones  decurrent ;  throat 
of  corolla  inflated,  segments  of  the  limb  pointed. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  where 
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it  first  became  known  to  the  Spaniards,  and  of 
Virginia,  where  the  English  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  its  properties.  Of  the  various 
speoies  it  is  that  which  is  most  commonly  culti- 
vated in  gardens  as  an  ornament.  It  is  largely 
cultivated  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  smok- 
ing. It  is  grown  over  all  the  plains  of  the  E. 
Indies  in  tiie  Himalaya  up  to  '^►400  feet  at 
least  on  the  Chenab  to  11,600  fe^'  The  other 
species  are  however  in  some  cases  preferred. 
Schrank  has  described  a  large  number  of 
varieties  of  the  common  tobacco,  varying  in 
the  size  and  form  of  their  leaves,  as  wefl  as  the 
colour  and  form  of  their  corollas.  This  spe- 
cies is  the  one  most  commonly  employed  for 
making  tobacco  and  cigars.  Mr.  Royle  men- 
tions on  the  authority  of  the  Persian  works  on 
Materia  Medica,  that  it  was  introduced  into  India 
in  A.  H.  1014  (a.  d.  1605)  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Jelal-ud-din  Akbar  padshah.  From 
India  tobacco  probably  found  its  way  to  the 
Malayan  peninsula  and  China,  though  Royle 
quotes  the  authority  ot  Pallas,  Loureiro  and 
Rumphius,  who  think  tobacco  was  used  in 
China  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World.  The  common  tobacco  of  India 
(Nicotiana  tabacum)  is  much  imported  into 
Tibet,  where  it  is  called  "  Tumma,"  (probably 
a  corruption  of  the  Persian  "  Tumak'hu,'')  and 
is  said  to  fetch  the  enormous  price  of  30«.  per 
lb.  at'Lhassa,  which  is  sixty  times  its  value  in 
India.  Rice  at  Lhassa,  when  cheap  sella  at  2^. 
for  5  lbs. ;  it  is  all  bought  up  for  rations  for  the 
Chinese  soldieiy. — Eng.  Cyo. ;  Drs.  Masony 
Hooker,  Him.  Jour.,  Vol.  iv,  p.  232. 

NICOTRIS,  the  queen  mother  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  ;  she  counselled  resistence  against 
Cyrus,  but  after  a  seige  of  two  years,  Cyrus 
drained  the  Euphrates  into  the  trenches  which  he 
had  dug  around  the  city,  and  his  soldiers  entered 
it,  through  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  opened 
the  gates  for  the  rest  of  his  army,  a.d.  504. 

NIDAM  PAINI,  Maleal.  A  Malabar  tree 
which  means  long  Paini.  It  grows  to  about 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  seventy  feet  high, 
and  produces  a  sort  of  varnish  which  is  used 
with  wood  oil  for  painting  wood.  Tlie  natives 
use  the  spars  for  rafting  timber  down  the  rivers, 
and  for  the  yards  of  small  vessels.  It  is  a  wood 
of  little  value  being  neither  strong  nor  durable. 
— Edge,  Forests  of  Malabar  and  Canara. 

NIDAM  SHETTI,  Maleal.  Memecjlon 
amplexicaule,  Roxb. 

NIDANA,  Sans.  A  first  cause,  from  nee, 
prep,  and  da,  to  give,  Nidhee,  'Sans.,  from 
nee,  prep,  and  dha,  to  place. 

NIDI  DI  TUNCHINO,  It.  Edible  birS-nests. 

NIDOS  DE  LA  CHINA,  Sp.  Edible  bud- 
nests. 

NIDRA,  Tel.  Desmanthus  -triquetms, 
WiUd. ;  W.  and  A. ;  R.  ii,  552. 
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NIDS  DE  TUNKIN,  Fr.  Edible  bird-nests. 

NIDUNGANAD,  see  Kummaler. 

NIEBUHR,  a  Dane,  a  traveller  on  the 
shores  of  the  Ked  Sea  and  between  Bombay 
and  Aboshahr,  remarked  strange  alterations 
in  the  sea,  which  once  appeared  white,  like  a 
plain  of  snow ;  at  another  time,  fieiy,  &c. — 
Toy.  en  Arab.  T.,  ii,  p.  71.     (Amst,  1780J. 

NIEBUHRIA  LINIFOLIA,  Linn. 
H.  Imeaxis,  JDC.  |     Gapparis  linifolia,  Boxh. 

A  Coiomandel  plant,  one  of  the  Cappari- 
daces,  it  has  a  greenish  dark-purple  dower. — 
Roach.;  Vciat. 

NIEBUHRIA  OBLONGIFOLIA,  DC. 
CbpfMiia  oUongifolJa^jPor^  |  G.  heteroclita,  RosA. 
Jfonnilca  ljbu8arkara,TKL.  |  Patta  tige,  Tbl. 

A  plant  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  of  Agra 
and  Dehli.  Boxh,  Voigt. 

NIECHAK,  HnTD.     Hippophae  rhamnoides. 

NIEPERE  PALM—?  Caryota  urens. 

NIESCHAKA,  Sans.  Alangium  hexapeta- 
hiBL,  lAnn, 

NBEi-TAL,  see  Kwang-tung-chi. 

NIFT-I-ROOMI,  Pbrs.    Bilumen. 

NIETNER,  a  resident  in  Ceylon,  about  a.  d. 
1850,  who  wrote  on  the  coffee  plant  and  its 
enemies.  He  stated  that  a  fdngus  had  done 
enormous  damage  in  the  Ceylon  coffee  planta- 
tiona.  When  a  coffee  tree  is  attacked  by  the 
hagf  it  IS  deprived  of  its  sap  and  its  nourish- 
ment, whilst  the  fungus  which  never  fails  to 
attend  on  the  bug  prevents  re^ration  by  clos- 
ing die  stomates  through  which  the  tree  breathes 
and  respires.  Bug,  he  tells  us,  existed  on  the 
estates  to  an  incalculable  extent, — ^none  are 
believed  to  be  quite  free  £rom  it.  Whole  estates 
are  seen  black  with  bugs,  %.  e.,  With  the  fun- 
gus :  and,  he  asks,  "  am  I  wrong  in  saying  that 
if  there  was  no  bug  in  Ceylon,  it  would  at  a 
rough  guess  produce  50,000  cwts.  of  coffee 
more  than  it  actually  does.'*  The  value  of  this 
quanti^  on  the  spot  being  about  £125,000, 
this  sum  represents  the  aggregate  of  the  annual 
loss  by  bug  sustained  by  the  Ceylon  planters. 

NIGAL,  HniD.     Arundinaria  fiedcata. 

NIGALA,  PuKJAB,  BxETo.,  Hum.  Arundi- 
naria utilis. 

NIGAND,  Bum.    Ecylpta  erecta. 

NIGAND  BABRI,  Nigand  panr,  Hind. 
Odmum  basilicum. 

NIGAR.  Richard  Andree  gives  a  very  com- 
plete view  of  the  spread  of  anthropophagy  in 
&e  Erganzungsblattem.  The  motives  of  this 
hideous  aberration  are  extremely  varied. 
Besides  mere  sensual  gratification  and  hunger 
brought  on  by  the  dearth  of  other  animal  food, 
the  passions  of  revenge  and  hatred,  as  well  as 
reh^oua  precepts  and  gloomy  superstition,  play 
an  bnpoTtant  part  in  historical  times.  Anthropo- 
phagy has  b^  gradually  disappearing,  but  in 
one  single  instance  (that  of  tiie  Bassutopeo- 
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pie)  the  habit  had  newly  arisen,  having  been 
previously  unknown.  Anthropophagy  has  van- 
ished witii  the  people  themselves  from  among 
the  Iroquois  and  Algonkin  ;  it  has  disappeared 
from  among  the  people  of  the  high  plains  of 
Anahuac,  the  Indians  of  Peru,  and  most  Brazi- 
lian races.  It  is  increasingly  circumscribed  in 
the  Southern  Ocean  by  tiae  dying  out  of  the 
cannibal  race  and  the  pressure  of  white  settiers. 
The  number  of  cannibals  is  still,  however,  very 
considerable.  The  following  figures  are,  of 
course,  only  proximately  correct,  but  they  afford 
a  stand  point  from  which  to  take  a  census  of  the 
class : — ^The  Batta  of  Sumatra,  according  to 
Friedman,  may  be  reckoned  at  200,000  souls ; 
the  cannibals  of  the  Nigar  Delta  at  100,000 ; 
the  Fan,  according  to  Fleuriot  de  Langle,  at 
80,000 ;  the  cave-dwellers  of  the  Baasuto  coun- 
try (about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  population),  at 
10,000 ;  the  Niam-Niam  at  about  500,000 ; 
the  Miranha  and  Mesay,  according  to  Marloy, 
at  2,000;  other  South  America  cannibals  at 
1,000 ;  the  Australian  aborigines  at  50,000 ; 
the  Melanesians  (without  including  New  Gui- 
nea), 1,000,000.  This  calculation  gives  a  total 
at  the  present  of  1,943,000  human  beings 
addicted  to  anthropophagy,  a  number  in  no 
degree  exaggerated,  but  which  actually  repre- 
sents the  690th  part  of  tiie  whole  population  of 
our  planet,  or  0*14  per  cent.  A  native  paper 
of  British  India  in  a.  d.  1870,  stated  that  a  per- 
son has  been  transported  for  life  by  the  Session 
Court  at  Jhansie,  on  a  charge  of  eating  dead 
human  bodies  stolen  from  graves.  It  is  said  that 
he  had  lived  on  this  fare  for  a  number  of  years. 
— P.  M.  Gazette.  SeeAghora,  cannibals. 

NIGELLA  SATIVA,  Linn.,  var,  indica,  DC. 


Shoonez,  Ab. 

Hub-sindi,  „ 

Kal-jira,  Bbno% 

Sa-mung-net,  Bubm. 

Kulunjen,  Duk. 
Small  fennel  flower,  Eno. 

Devil  in  a  bush,  „ 

Devil  in  a  mist,  „ 

Melanthion,  Gb. 

Kalimien,  Hnn>. 
Kala^jira, 


» 


Magrila, 

Ealonja, 

Kalungi, 

Siah-cuina, 

Tukhm-i-pndana, 

Krishna  jirakae, 

Mnsavi, 

Kaloo-clooroo, 

Karin  siragum, 

Nalla  jilakara, 


HniD. 

Pbbs. 
Sans. 

SlKGH. 

Tam. 
Tbl 
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This  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Egypt, 
Barbary,  and  the  Caucasus  and  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  India.  The  seeds,  resembling 
coarse  gunpowder,  are  triangular,  slightiy  com- 
pressed, obtuse  above  with  oblique  bases, 
rugose,  black  externally,  internally  of  a  green- 
ish white  hue.  The  capsules  are  polysper- 
mous,  oblong,  and  pointed  at  the  side.  The 
seeds  are  of  strong  aromatic  odour,  and  flavour 
resembling  sassafras  or  cubebs.  These  pro- 
perties are  due  to  an  essential  oil,  of  which  the 
seeds  yield  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  The  nigella 
seeds  have  been  long  used  in  medicine,  and  were 
praised  by  Hippocrates  as  a  tonic  condiment. 
At  present  they  are  chiefly  employed  by  the 
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xxBihe  Hakim  aad  Balda,  aa  aromadc  adjuncts  to 
purgatiTe  or  bitter  remedies.  In  Bengal  they 
are  given  to  nurses,  in  the  belief  that  they 
increase  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  facts  tend 
to  corroborate  that  opinion.  In  eruptions  of 
the  skin,  the  seeds  reduced  to  powder  and 
mixed  with  sesamum  oil,  are  much  used  as 
an  external  application.  The  seed  will  sel- 
dom be  prescribed  in  substance.  The  tinc- 
ture i$  a  useftil)  warm  stimulant,  and  may 
be  added  conveniently  to  numerous  draughts 
and  mixtures  intended  for  other  purposes.  The 
popular  mode  of  giving  the  nigella  to  nurses 
is  by  inixing  the  powdered  seed  with  curry,  to 
which  however  it  communicates  a  very  heavy 
and  disagreeable  flavour.  The  price  of  the 
seed  in  the  bazaars  is  from  one  to  two  annas 
the  seer  =s  2  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  tincture 
of  it  is  stimulant  and  diaphoretic.  Dose,  half 
a  fluid  drachm  to  two  drachms.  To  prevent 
injury  to  furs,  feathers,  books,  papers  and 
clothes  that  are  lodged  in  trunks,  book  cases, 
&c. ;  it  is  useful  to  place  along  with  them 
small  packets  of  camphor;  or  little  cups  of 
camphor  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  packets  of  Nigella 
sativa,  the  "kala  jira"  of  the  bazaars:  pieces 
of  the  roots  of  the  Aconitum  ferox,  the  dread- 
ful "  bisb ;"  "  Ati  Singeea  bish,"  or  bishnak  of 
the  bazaars,  may  a]£K>  be  used,  but  its  highly 
poisonous  effects  on  animal  life,  require  its  use 
Id  be  bad  lecourse  to  with  the  greatest  precau- 
tion. Cups  of  carbolic  acid  are  useful.  The  oil 
fh>m  N.  sativa  seeds,  is  a  clear  and  colourless  but 
ntfier  viscid  oil*  It  is  employed  prindpally  as 
a  medicine, '  It  is  called  jui^le  jeerab  oil  in 
UyBOT^T-(yShav^h.p.  164;  Beng.Phar,,p  430. 
jaGELLA  SEED. 


Ab. 

Bhno. 

Dux. 


Shunez, 

Mugrela, 

Kolunjun, 

KiUftiiiiseed, 

Fennel  4ower  80ed, 

Small        ^        n         M 

Hub-us-BWBd,         Egypt. 

Gemsin  nigeljie,         Cfbb. 

Melanthion,  Ga. 


£no. 


Kulinji,  GxTZ. 

ICala-iira,  Hun). 

Kolinii ;  Kali-jira,  „ 

Siah  oanah,  Pbks. 

Krishna  jiraka,  Sans' 

Kaloodooroo,  SmoH. 

Carin  siragum,  Tam. 

Nulla  iila£a.ra^  Tkl. 


These  ^eeds  have  a  great  resembl?ince  to 
coarse  gunpowder,  are  triangular,  slightly  com- 
prened,  obtuse  above  with  oblique  bases,  rugose, 
black  externally,  intern*Uy  of  ^  greenish  white 
hue.  They  have  ^>  strong  luromatic  odour,  and 
flavour  resembling  sanalV^s  or  pibebs.  They 
are  used  in  medicine  by  th^  native^,  as  an  aro- 
matic adjunct  to  pjurgative  or  bitter  remedies ; 
and  alio  in  curries  and  pickles. 

NIGEB,  Air€HM)-Uf:iN.  Th^  black  seed^  of 
Seasmum  orientaie. 

NIGER,  Ut.    Black. 

NIGEE,  see  Indigo. 

NIGGI,  HiHi).,o*'Kulu,  &p.,  Daphne  canna- 
bina.  It  is  the  Jeku  of  Basahir ;  and  the  San- 
narkat  of  Cashmir. 

NIGGI,    also  Tulenni)   also    Phul  golunk, 
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KIGHTINQALE. 

Hind.,  of  Ravi,  Hamiltonia  suaveolens,  .ficME^., 
also  Daphne  oleoides,  (bhat)  niggi,  Hisd^  is  the 
Wikstrasmia  salicifoUa. 

NIGHANTI,  Saits.  A  Glossary  of  the  Vedas. 

NIGHT  OF  POWEE  among»t  hindoos,  the 
7th  night,  of  the  7th  month,  of  the  77th  year, 
of  a  man's  age,  is  termed  Bhimaratri,  or  Night 
of  Power !  and  is  considered  the  end  of  his 
natural  life.  After  that,  a  hindoo  is  considered 
exempt  from  all  instituted  observances. —  WiU, 
Gloss. 

NIGHT-BLOWING  CEREUS,  or  Nighir 
flowering  Cereus,  Eko.    Cereus  glandifloms. 

NIGHTINGALE.  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  in  his 
Himalavan  Journal,  twice  notices  **  the  Night- 
ingale, as  having  been  heard  by  him ;  but  at 
a  time  of  the  year  at  which  no  real  nightin- 
gale ever  sings.  The  true  nightingale  r^ular- 
ly  ceases  to  sing,  somewhat  abruptly,  About  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  June,  and  this  alike 
whether  it  has  young  to  tend  in  the  wild  state, 
or  when  confined  in  a  cage ;  and  captive  night- 
ingales re-commenoe  their  song,  if  in  health 
and  vigour,  about  January,  and  continue  in  full 
song  for  two  months  or  more  before  their  wild 
brethren  arrive  from  their  southern  hauntp. 
Thi3  bird  never  sings  out  of  season.  Dr.  Hoe- 
ker  8  ''  nightingale"  refers  to  some  other  bixd> 
and  most  probably  to  the  Shama.  "  On  the  4t}i 
October,"  he  remarks,  '*  I  heard  the  nightao- 
gale  for  the  flrst  time  in  the  season ;"  aad  wheit 
at  Peniiongchi  (a  former  capital  of  Sikhim),  ux 
January,  he  notices  tiiat  "  nightiii^gales  warble 
deliciouflly  ni^t  and  morning,  which  fath^ 
surprised  us,  as  the  minimum  thennometer  fell 
to  28^,  and  the  gi*ound  next  day  was  opvered 
witli  hoar  frost.  These  birds  migrate  hither 
in  October  and  November,  lingering  in  the 
Himalayan  valleys  till  the  cold  of  early  epring 
drives  them  further  south  to  the  plajbos  of 
India,  wh^ice  they  return  north  in  Mwrfih 
and  April."  But  among  tiie  nu^neropa  cot- 
lections  of  Sikhim  birds  examined,  no  speci- 
men of  a  nightingide  has  ever  occurred :  nqr 
is  the  bird  enumerated  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  lists 
of  the  species  inhabiting  that  region.  The 
Calliope  camtschatkensis,  a  delicate  little  bixd 
much  like  a  nightingale,  but  with  a  brilliant 
ruby-throat,  which  is  not  rare  in  the  vicinity  of 
Calcutta  during  the  cold  season,  arrives  *'  early 
in  April,  with  the  snowfleck,  in  tlve  Lower 
Kolyma  district"  in  Northern  Siberia,  aa  we  ar^ 
told  by  Von  Wrangell ;  that  is  to  say,  before 
the  \fist  of  them  have  led  Bengal :  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  bird  has  never  been  seen 
in  the  very  numerouf  collections  fix>ni  t}ie 
Hin^^rfaya  examined  hitherto;  though  anoth^ 
aad  non-migratory  specie^  of  tlie  si^^  geai^ 
(C.  pectoralis),  peculiaf ,  so  far  af  known  to  U^e 
Himalaya  is  of  coi^mon  occ^rrenoe  i^  siieh 
collections.    It  is,  however,  enumerated  in  Vr. 
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Hoclgaoo's  liat  of  the  birds  of  Nepal:  tlie  C. 
camtKhatkensia  does  not  seem  to  breed  exten- 
aretj  on  this  side  of  the  snow ;  although  the 
Bengal  birds  may  not  have  to  find  their  way 
qotte  so  fajr  as  to  Northern  Siberia  to  pass  the 
sammer.  The  nightingale  of  the  £nglish 
rendents  in  Ceylon  i»  the  dayal-bird  or  dial- 
biid  (Gopjaydbus  saularis).  The  more  sombre 
pioBfige  of  the  female  which  is  seldom  seen 
widi  the  male^  except  during  the  breeding  season 
has  deceived  many.  The  song  of  this  species  is 
lick  and  sweety  and  it  frequently  imitates  the 
ootea  of  other  birds.  In  habits  fomifiar,  it  is  a 
oamnon  tenant  of  the  gardens,  where  it  pours 
teh  its  welcome  notes  in  the  afternoon  or 
eniy  morning,  and  like  its  rival  redbreast,  ailgs 
a  bar,  and  then  wilite  a  short  time  for  another 
iadiviinal  to  reply. — BifA  in  Indian  Fidd  ; 


NIG&T  JAB  OF  G£YLONy  Gaprimcdgus 


NIGHT  SHADE  OHi,  Oil  of  Atropa  bella^ 


NIGRAHA^rHANA,  Saks.  Nigraha  sig- 
nifies disfsvoor,  and  stliana,  place. 

NI6AMANA,  Saxb.  A  sure  decision,  irom 
oee,  {»%p.,  and  gum  to  move. 

NIHA  POLYNESIAN  FAMILY,  see  India. 

NIHALy  amongst  the  Gond,  a  helot  race. 

NIHANGy  the  Sikh  sects,  and  Nihang  believe 
in  Nanak  Baba ;  but  the  manners  and  dress  of 
the  latter  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
fiarmer.  The  Nihang  sect  were  careless  of 
their  own  lives,  and  consequently  of  those  of 
others. — Mofiyn  LaPs  JownMys,  jp.  9. 

NIJ A,  Hind.    Sacchamm  semi-decumbens. 

NIJNl,  Hmn.    See  Injni. 

NURAN,  see  Kaffir,  Nejran. 

NUROW.  The  natives  of  Nijrow,  who  have 
SBBomed  the  name  of  Tajik,  have  become  bet- 
ter mahomedans  than  they  were  in  the  time  of 
Baber,  and  their  valour  and  difBcult  country 
have  generally  been  sufficient  to  preserve  their 
independence.  They  are  numerous  and  well 
armed,  having  all  muskets.  The  Pashai  fami- 
lies in  the  vicinity  of  Nijrow  are  a  distinct 
community,  but  on  a  good  understanding  with 
their  neighbours.  Their  largest  village  is 
ffidipi^  and  they  are  represented  as  extremely 
hospitable.  Hete,  as  in  other  valleys,  are 
abimdance  of  mines  and  cares. — MasswCs  Jour- 
9ey9,  Vol.  i,  p.  222. 

NIKAHiAB.,Hiin>.,PBRi^.  Marriage,  amongst 
naiiomedans,  Nikah  namah,  the  marriage  cer- 
tiftcate.  In  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Persia  the 
nikah  is  the  principal  marriage  ceremony.  lu 
lxk&,  a  marriage  confined  to  the  nikah,  is 
deemed  disreputable,  or  it  b  with  some  person 
of  inferior  tank.  In  the  case  of  a  spinster  of 
eqioal  rank,  the  dhadi  or  rejoicings  lasting  for 
five  days  put  aD  the  religiouB  ceremonial  of  the 
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nikah  into  the  shade.  The  nikah  engagement, 
though  inferior  to  marriage,  is  still  respectable. 
It  is  common  where  the  condition  of  the  parties 
is  too  unequal  to  adbiit  of  one  more  publie. 
Nikah  and  Shadee  are  often  in  India  used 
synonymously,  as  meaning  the  marriage  or  the 
marriage  ceremonial  of  the  mahomedans.  The 
Nikah,  however,  is  the  form  of  words  used  by 
the  Kazee  in  uniting  the  couple  and  the  shadee 
or  rejoicings,  are  all  additional,  and  may  be 
lengthened  or  curtailed  at  the  will  of  t^e  rela- 
tives. About  Delhi,  the  ceremony  of  Nikah 
would  appear  to  be  styled  **  Burat."  The 
Shadee  ceremoniill  in  India  is  generally  used 
only  where  the  bride  is  a  spinifter  and  of  e^ual 
rank  with  the  husband. — »ifa2eo&7iV  Central 
India,  Vol  Up.  268. 

NIKAIA  is  identified  by  GeHl.  Otmoin^am. 
with  Kabul,  The  town  of  that  name  on  th« 
Hydaspe^  is  ideiLtifiedwith  Mon^^ 

NIKAKSHA,  see  BavanH. 

NliLALGO,  seet  Kaezilbash^  Kfflar. 

NIKAHI,  Hslfi^.    Ctetaneft  indi«». 

NI-KEI,  Ja^Av.    Cinnai»Dtiram  loui^itil. 

NIKEPHOROS,  see  Greeks  of  Asia. 

NIKHARNA,  Hind.     Bleaching. 

NIKKI,  Hun).    Small. 

NIEJKI  BEKKAR,  Hind.    Grewia  rothii^ 

NIKKI  JAPHROTI,  Hind.  Bedio{^>6nn«tm 
indicum. 

NIKKI  KANDER,  Hind.  Rhamnus  peraica. 

NIKU,  Hind.  Rhododendron  campuiulatum. 

NIL,  Singh.  Sapphire. 

NIL,  A&AB.,  BEve.,  Hind.,  Puts.,  SnroH. 
Indigo,  c^  Indigofera  tinctoria,  Ltnm.,  also  blue 
color.  When  used  in  the  Panjab  for  indigo,  it 
is  usually  written  with  the  word  ^'  kabuda''  after 
it,  to  distinguish  it  fit>m  the  word  *'  til,"  which, 
in  vernacular,  differs  only  in  one  point. 

Nil  ka  bij,  the  seeds. 

Nil  safa  or  Nil  Wilayiti,  Pnusian  blue,  Ferro- 
cyanade  of  iron. 

NIL,  or  Lil,  Hind.    Portax  ptcjtus,  Jerdon. 

NILA,  or  Naila  jidi,  Tra».  S^mecarpus 
anacardimn,  Lirin. 

NILAB,  from  nil  <  bhie,'  and  ab  '  water ;' 
hence  the  name  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt  and  in 
India.  I^nd  or  Sindhu,  appears  to  be  a 
Scythian  word.  Sin,  in  the  Tatar^  tsin  in 
Clnnese, '  river  .^  Henoe  the  inhabitants  of  its 
higher  course  termed  it  aba  sin^  *  parent 
stream ;'  and  thus,  veify  pmbably,  Abyssfaiia 
was  formed  by  the  Arabians ;  *  the  country  on 
the  Nile,' or  aba  sin. — 2Ws  Sajcuthan^  Vol. 
i,  p.  212. 

NILA  BARUDENA  or  Valooliiala,  Tm;. 
Solanum  melongena,  Brinjal. 

NILAGHIRA,  Malkal.  Portukca^  quadri- 
fida,  Linn. 

NILA  GHmyi,  2d8o  Nfla  ghiriia  khume. 
Sans.    Glitoria  temstea. 
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NILAGIRI,  see  Inscriptions. 

NILA-HUMMATU,  Datura  featuoaa. 

NILA  KAI,  Paitjab.  Trichodesma  indicum, 
M.  Br. 

NILAKANTAH,  a  name  of  Siva,  from  his 
having  a  blue  throat,  in  consequence  of  having 
drank  the  poison  produced  at  the  churning  of 
the  ocean. — CoUy  Myth.  Hind,,  p,  390.  See 
Vidya,  Vishnu.       ^ 

NELiAKIL,  Hun).  Grentiana  kurroo,  Wall. 

NILAEIRAI,  Hun).  Crozophora  tinctona,  also 
Trichodesma  indica,  also  C)mogloBsmn  micran- 
thum^ 

NILAM,  HuTD.,  Malay.     Sapphire. 

NILAM,  Hind.     Ballaat. 

NILAM,  Tax.    Public  auction. 

NILAMBARAM,  Tbl.  Barleria  cosrulea, 
22.  iii,  p.  39,  the  blue  Barleria,  also  some 
species  of  Eranlhemum. 

NILAM-PALA,  Mauiai.,  Tam.  Wrightia 
tomentosa,  Bom.  et  Sch.  A  Malabar  tree  that 
grows  to  about  twelve  or  fi^en  inches  in 
diameter :  it  is  not  of  much  consideration ;  it  pro- 
duces a  small  fruit  which  is  used  by  tiie  natives 
medicinally. — Edye,  Forests  of  Malabar  and 
Canara. 

NILAN,  Hun).     Crozophora  tinctoria. 

NILA  NIRGAND  A,  or  Nila  nirghoondi.  Sans. 
JuBticia  gandaruasa. 

NILAN JANAM,  Tel.  Sulphuret  of  antimony. 

NILA  PALA,  Tam,  A  small  tree  of  Malar 
bar,  the  wood  of  which  is  very  close-grained; 
it  is  used  in  house-work.  The  root  is  used  as 
a  medicine,  and  applied  in  cases  of  rheumatism ; 
this  tree  in  Travancore,  is  sacred. — Edye, 
Forests  of  Malabar  amd  Canara. 

NILAPANAG  KALANGU,  Tam.  The  root 
of  Curculigo  orchioides,  Qa^. 

NILA  THARI,  Hun).    Ouscuta  macrantha. 

NILA  TUTLV,  also  Neela  tutia,  Hind.  Blue 
stone  :  Sulphate  of  copper.  Blue  vitriol.  This 
is  extracted  from  copper  ore.  The  stone  is 
pulverized  and  is  tiirown  into  earthen  vessels 
filled  with  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  during 
the  night,  after  which  the  liquid  is  poured  into 
another .  vessel  and  the  crystals  of  blue  vitriol 
obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the 
liquid  in  ue  same  way  as  alum. — PowelVs 
Handbook,  Econ,  Prod.  Pimjah,  p.  67. 

NILA  USARIKA  or  Nila  usharika,  Tbl. 
Phyllantiiufl.niruri,  Lam. 

NILA  VALUTHANA,  of  Rheede.  Syn.  of 
Solanum  melongena,  Linn. 

NILA-VAVILI,  Tbl.     Vitex  trifolia. 

NILA  PANA,  Malbal.  Curculigo  orchioides, 
Ooert. ;  Cassia  laneeolata,  Boyle. 

NILA-VOOLLA,  Feronia  elephantum. 

NIL-BANDAR,  Bbng.  Inuussilenus,  JJjrdon. 
Lion-monkey. 

NILE.  Xhe  rains  from  the  mountains  to 
the  south  of  Abyssinia,  flowing  through  Meroe, 


NILE. 

Ethiopia,  and  Nubia,  reach  Egypt  in  the  middle 
of  June,  when  the  Nile  begins  to  rise  at  Syene. 
The  little  plains  which  fHnge  its  banks  through 
the  Thebaid  to  a  greater  or  less  width  are  first 
overflowed,  and,  during  the  months  of  August, 
September  and  October,  the  fields  in  the  Delta 
become  a  sheet  of  water,  leaving  the  villages 
on  the  raised  mounds  standing  like  so  many 
islands  in  the  ocean.  Why  there  was  most 
water  in  the  Nile  in  the  dryest  season  of  the 
year,  was  a  subject  of  never-ceasing  inquiry 
witii  the  ancient  travellers  and  writers  on  phy* 
sics.  Thales  said  that  its  waters  were  held  back 
at  its  mouths  by  the  Etesian  winds,  which  blcvw 
from  the  north  during  the  summer  months ; 
and  Democritus  of  Abdera  said  tiiat  these  winds 
carried  heavy  rain  clouds  to  Ethiopia ;  whereas 
the  north  winds  do  not  b^n  to  blow  till  the 
Nile  has  risen.  The  Nile  begins  every  year 
to  rise  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  continues 
rising  40  or  50  days ;  it  then  falls  by  d^;reeB, 
till,  in  the  end  of  May,  next  year,  it  is  at  the 
lowest.  The  causes  of  its  rise  are  now  well 
known.  During  the  hot  months  of  the  year, 
rain  falls  every  day  in  Habbesh  or  AbyBsinia» 
and  all  that  rain-water  is  collected  into  the 
Nile,  which,  from  its  entrance  into  Egypt  till 
it  reaches  the  sea,  runs  through  a  wide  vale. 
It  does  not  rise  alike  high  through  all  £gjpt. 
At  Cairo  the  full  height  is  at  least  24  feet 
above  its  ordinary  level.  At  Rosetta  and  Da- 
mietta  it  is  only  four  feet.  At  Cairo,  the  Nile 
being  confined  to  one  channel,  between  high 
banks,  must  necessarily  rise  to  a  much  greater 
height  than  nearer  the  sea,  where  it  is  divided 
into  two  streams,  after  running  over  bo  much 
barren  ground,  and  forming  so  many  lakes.  The 
branch  upon  which  Rosetta  stands,  is  only  650 
feet  broad ;  and  that  by  Damietta,  not  more 
than  100.  As  soon  as  the  Nile  begins  to  rise, 
all  the  canals  intended  to  convey  the  waters 
through  the  coimtry,  are  shut  and  cleaned. 
They  are  kept  shut,  however,  till  the  river  rise 
to  a  certain  height  which  is  indicated  by  the 
Nilometer  in  the  isle  of  the  Rodda.  A  shaikh 
attends  for  this  purpose,  by  the  mikkias,  and 
gives  notice,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  rising  of 
the  river,  to  a  number  of  poor  persons  who 
wait  at  Fostat  for  the  information,  and  run 
instantly  to  publish  it  in  the  streets  of  Cairo* 
They  return  every  day  to  Fostat,  at  a  certain 
hour,  to  learn  £rom  the  shaikh,  how  many 
inches  the  river  has  risen.  And  its  rise  is  every 
day  proclaimed  in  public,  till  it  reaches  the 
fixed  height,  at  which  the  canals  are  permitted 
to  be  unlocked ;  the  usual  tax  is  then  paid  for 
the  waters,  to  the  sultan,  a^d  a  good  year  ex- 
pected. The  canal  at  Cairo  is  first  opened,  and 
then,  successively,  all  the  other  great  canals 
down  to  the  sea.  Between  the  dyke  of  the 
canal  of  Cairo,  and  the  Nile,  a  pillar  of  earth 
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9  nkedj  nearly  of  the  height  to  which  the 
waters  of  the  rivers  are  expected  to  rise.  This 
pillar  is  called  Anes,  or  the  bride,  and  serves 
as  a  sort  of  Nilometer,  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
mon, pec^ie.  When  the  waters  enter  the  canal, 
tfiis  bride  is  carried  away  by  the  current.  A 
hke  eoBtom,  which  prevuled  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  has  subjected  them  to  the  imputa- 
tkfa  of  sacrificing  every  year  a  virgin  to  the 
Nile.  Nnkta  signifies  in  Arabic,  both  a 
drop  and  the  time  of  the  sun's  entering  the 
sign  of  Cancer;  at  which  season,  the  great 
niaa  £bJ1  in  Abjrssinia,  which  occasion  the 
swidliiig  of  the  Nile. — Sharpens  HUtory  of 
Bg^^  Vol.  i,  pp.  4,  401 ;  Nidmhai^$  TraueU, 
pp.  67*71.     See  Iran,  Siam,  Vishnu. 

NILESHWAB,  see  India. 

NIL4xAI,  or  Nil-gao,  Hind.  Portax  trago- 
camclns,  is  one  oi  the  largest  and  most  magni- 
ficent of  known  antelopes  being  upwards  of  4 
ieet  high  at  the  shoulder;  it  resides  in  the 
dense  forests  of  India,  is  a  vicious  animal,  of 
very  uncertain  temper,  and  even  when  domes- 
tidied  is  both  violent  and  changeable. 

NIL6IR,  Hm).  The  munal  pheasant,  Lopho- 
phorus  impeyanus. 

NILGfiOntl  and  Kuig  mountains  to  the  north 
of  the  Ccimhatore  valley,  rises  abruptly  to  8,000 
feet  elevation  as  the  NUghiri  range,  and  is  con- 
tinued northward  as  the  mountains  of  Kurg  at 
nearly  the  same  elevation.  The  rain-fall  which 
is  excessive  to  the  westward,  is  much  diminished 
before  reaching  the  axis  of  the  chain  at  Doda- 
betta,  it  is  100  inches ;  and  at  Utacamund  only 
64  inches. 

Dimhmty 6,166  Ft. 

Kotagherry 6,407 

Utacamund.. . . .   64 rain.  7,197 
Dodabetta. 100 8,429 

The  Toda  dialect  has  special  affinities  with 
the  Tamil,  and  the  Badaga  of  the  same  hills 
have  also  some  dialectic  peculiarities.  Further 
Dorth  the  Koorg  mountaineers  have  their  own 
dialect,  the  Kodagu.  The  insular  languages  of 
the  S.  Indian  province,  or  those  of  Ceylon,  the 
Lsccadives  and  the  Maldives,  also  belong  to  the 
Dravidian  family.  The  closely  connected  Tamil 
and  3£alayalam  of  the  south,  of  which  Todava  and 
Kodagu  may  be  considered  as  sub-dialects,  the 
Tehnga  of  the  east,  and  the  central  Kamataka, 
appear  to  have  exterminated  or  absorbed  the 
numerous  continental  dialects,  of  the  former 
existence  of  which  the  physical  evidence  of  a 
nuddtnde  of  distinct  tribes  having  been  scattered 
ever  southern  India,  in  its  barbarous  era,  leaves 
00  doubt.  That  the  Dravidian  race  did  not 
Wiog  with  it  into  India  the  civilization  which 
4e  present  great  southern  nations  possess,  as 
4e  Arians  certainly  did  theirs,  appears  to  be 
litde  questionable  when  we  consider  tiie  antique 
Aancter  and  affinities  of  the  dialects  of  the 
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Male,  Orond,  Khond,  and  Toda,  the  very 
archaic  and  barbarous  character  of  many  of  the 
customs  of  the  widely  separated  tribes  which 
speak  them,  and,  above  all,  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  of  these  dialects  to  those  of  the 
civilized  nations,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the . 
hypotiiesis  tiiat  the  former  originated  in  the 
metamorphosis  of  non-Dravidian  dialects  of 
rude  aboriginal  tribes,  through  the  influence  of 
tiie  intrusive  and  dominant  race.  The  known 
ethnic  facts  of  all  kinds  lead  us  directiy  to  the 
conclusion  tiiat  the  uncivilized  Dravidian-speak-  • 
ing  tribes  are  no  otiier  than  genuine  Dravidi- 
ans  who  have,  in  great  measure,  escaped  the 
culture  which  the  more  exposed  tribes  have 
received,  and  tiius  preserve  a  condition  of  the 
race  certainly  not  more  barbarous  than  that 
which  characterized  it  when  it  first  entered. — 
Joum.  Ind.  Arch.,  No.  IV,  and  April  and 
May,  1853,^.  208.     See  India,  .Neilgherries. 

NILI CHETTU,  Tbl.  Indigofera  tinctoria,  L. 

NILI-KAI-MAEA,  Can.  Nili-kai-maram, 
Tax.    EmbUca  officinalis,  Gmrtn. 

NILINI,  Tel.    Indigo. 

NILr-ISBAND,  Hind.    Clitorea  tematea. 

NILIUM — ?  Panicum  miliaceum,  millet. 

NILJAPA,  Hind.  Blue.  Hibiscus  striatiflorus. 

NIL^KALMI,  Bbnq.,  Hind.  Pharbitis  nil, 
Choisy,  Ipomsea  c^rulea. 

NILKANTH,  Hind.  Gentianakurroo,  WaU., 
also  Clitorea  ternatea. 

NILKANTH,  a  name  of  Siva.    See  Vishnu. 

NILKANTHI,  Hind.  Ajuga  bracteata,  also 
Crozophora  tinctoria,  also  Crozophora  plicata. 

NILKATTEI,  Hind.  HeUoteropium  brevi- 
folium. 

NILKATTA  RODU,  Singh.  Clitorea  ter- 
natea, Liftn. ;  Boxb. ;  W.  ^,  A, 

NILLA-PANE,  Tam.  Curculigo  orchioides, 
€hsrt.    See  Moosli,  Musli. 

NILLA  TIRTAVA,  Maleal.  Ocymum  sanc- 
timi,  Liwn, 

NILLE  MAKAREYA,  see  Ceylon,  Surya- 
vansa. 

NILHO,  Singh.  A  Ceylon  plant.  When 
the  blossom  of  tiie  nilho  fades,  the  seed  forms ; 
this  is  a  sweet  littie  kernel,  with  the  flavour  of 
a  nut.  The  bees  now  leave  tiie  country,  and 
the  jimgles  suddenly  swarm,  as  though  by 
magic,  with  pigeons,  jungle-fowl  and  rat.  At 
length  the  seed  is  shed  and  tiie  nilho  dies. — 
Baker^s  Rifle,  p.  305.    See  Golunda  rat. 

NILLUR,  Hind.  Vitis  quadrangularis  or 
Cissus  quadrangularis,  WaU.  Nillur-ka-binj, 
Drx.     Its  seed. 

NIL  NARAY,  Tam.  Bustard :  Otis  tarda. 

NILAGURH  or  Hinder.  The  chief  of  tiiis, 
belongs  to  a  Rajpoot  family.  A  sunnud  was 
granted  in  1816.  The  population  at  the  last 
census  was  49,678.  The  revenue  amounts  to 
Rupees  60,000. 
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NILOFAR,  HiKD.  Nymphaea  lotus,  N.  alba, 
N.  pttbescena,  the  edible  lotus  is  nym^^aea 
edulis,  nilofiir  bekki,  the  root,  nilofiiir  tukh- 
mi,  the  seeds. 

NIL-PITCH  A,  SnroH.  Guettarda  speciosa,  L. 

NIL  PADMA  also  Lila  phool,  Hivd.  Nym- 
phoea  cyanea. 

NIL-SAFA  or  Nil  irilayiti.  Hind.  Pmasiaii 
blue. 

NII/-TACH  the  Jay,  is  sacred  to  Rama. 

NILTAVA  MEDANOPS,  the  Terditer  fly- 
catcher, appears  in '  spring,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  common  fly-catchers. 

NILUM,  Maleal.    Indigofera  anil. 

NILUPARAJITA,B]S!ro.  Clitoria  tematea,  L. 

NILUVU  PENDALAM,  Til.  Dioscorca 
alata,  t.  e,,  upright  or  standing  yam  from  its 
oblong  tubers.— J&.  /  R.  iii,  797  ;  W,  Ic.  810  ; 
Bh€€de  yii,  38. 

NIMAR  is  the  westernmost  district  of  the 
Central  Provinces  of  British  India.  On  the  east  it 
marches  with  the  Hoshangabad  district,  the 
Chhota  Tawa,  and  its  tributary  the  Grangapat  to 
the  north  and  the  Guli  to  the  south,  marking  its 
boundary  almost  from  point  to  point ;  on  the 
north  it  touches  the  territories  of  the  ponwar 
of  Dhar  and  of  the  maharaja  Holkar ;  and  on 
the  west  it  is  bounded  throughout  by  the  domi- 
nions of  Holkar.  On  the  south  it  meets  the 
Khandesh  collectorate  of  the  Bombay  presi- 
dency and  the  border  of  West  Berar.  The 
modem  district  has  an  area  of  about  3,340 
square  miles.  Nimar  has  always  been,  as  it 
still  is,  a  border  land.  The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants even  belong  to  two  distinct  divisions 
— the  Bhil  and  Koli  of  Western  India  here 
meeting  the  Gond  and  Kurku  of  the  Eastern 
Central  Provinces.  Hindoo  sacred  literature 
states  that  Mahishmati,  the  modern  Maheswar, 
a  city  of  Prant  Nimar  (now  Holkar's),  was  the 
capi^  of  the  Haihaya  kings.  The  Haihaya 
are  said  to  have  been  expelled  by  the  brah- 
mans,  who  established  the  worship  of  Siva,  in 
the  form  of  the  Linga  Omkar  on  the  island  of 
Mandhata,  in  the  river  Narbada.  We  next 
read  in  Rajput  poetry  of  the  country  being 
ruled  by  the  Chauhan  Rajputs  who  held 
A'sirgarfa,  though  their  capital  was  at  Makavati 
(Grarha  Mandla.)  They  were  supporters  of  the 
gods  of  the  brahmans,  and  appear  to  have  been 
at  last  overcome  by  the  Pramara  Rajputs  who 
established  the  great  buddlust  kingdom  of 
Malwa.  A  branch  of  this  family  caJled  Tak 
held  A'sirgarh  from  the  banning  of  the  ninth 
to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era. 
Several  times  during  this  period  the  Tak 
of  A'sir  are  mentioned  by  the  poet  Chand,  as 
leaders  in  the  hindoo  armies  battUng  in  Northern 
India  against  the  mohoraed  an  invader.  During 
thk  pmod  the  Jadn  religion — was  panunonnt 
in  Nimar,  and  numerous  remains  of  fine^ 


carved  temples,  &c.,  yet  remain  at  Wun, 
Barwani,  and  other  places  in  Prant  Ninuff,  and 
at  Khandwa  and  near  Mandhata  in  the  modem 
district.  Before  the  invasion  of  the  mahome* 
dans,  the  Chauhan  again  seem  to. have  re- 
covered A'sirgarh  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
district.  In  a.  n.  1295,  sultan  Ak^od-din, 
returning  from  his  bold  raid  in  the  Deccaa, 
took  A'sir,  and  pnt  all  the  Chauhan  to  the 
sword,  excepting  one,  whose  descendants  were 
afterwards  the  rajas  of  Haranti.  The  present 
rana  of  Piplod  in  Nimar  also  claims  deecent 
from  the  A'sir  Chauhan,  and  his  pretenoicms 
are  in  great  measure  supported  by  his  genea- 
logy and  fomily  history.  Northern  Nimar  about 
this  time  came  into  the  poasesuon  of.  a  raja  of 
the  Bhilala  tribe,  and  his  descendants  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  chief  of  Bhamgarh^  Mand- 
hata and  Silani.  The  historian  Fenshta  relates 
a  story  of  a  shepherd-chief  called  A'sa,  mting 
over  all  Southern  Nimar  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vasion of  the  mahomedans,  and  boiidiiig  the 
masonry  fort  which  was  caUed  after  him 
A'sirgarh  (from  A'sa  and  ahir,  a  herdsiitan)^ 
The  tale,  however  seems  doubtiUl.  In  A.  d. 
1370,  Malak  Raja  Faruki  obtained  Southern 
Nimar,  then  unconquered,  from  the  D^hi 
emperor,  and  after  establishing  the  maho- 
medan  power  in  the  Tapti  valley,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Nasir  khan,  who  assumed 
independence  established  the  Faruki  dynasty 
of  Khandeshy  in  a.  d.  1399.  He  captured 
A'sirgarh  (according  to  Ferishta  from  A'sa 
Ahir),  and  founded  the  cities  of  Burhaapur 
and  Zainabad,  in  honour  of  the  mahomedan 
shaikhs  Burhan-ud-din  and  2^n-ud-din,  on 
opposite  banks  of  the  river  Tapti.  The  Faruki 
dynasty  held  Khandesh,  with  their  capital  at 
Burhanpur,  during  eleven  generations,  from 
A.  D.  1399  to  A.  D.  1600.  Their  independence 
was,  however,  of  a  very  modified  sort,  as  they 
were  throughout  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
more  powerful  kings  either  of  Gujarat  or  Malwa» 
and  whenever  they  ventured  to  throw  off 
their  vassalage,  or  attacked  their  neighbours, 
were  quickly  brought  to  their  senses  by  a  fi>rce 
which  they  in  no  case  successfully  resisted.  In 
the  later  disputes,  between  the  nizam  and  liie 
peshwa,  Nimar  was  often  plundered  by  the. 
latter,  until,  by  the  treaty  of  Mimge  Pattan, 
northern  Nimar  became  the  peshwa's  in  a.  n. 
1740.  Baji  Rao  peshwa,  however  .died  the 
same  year  at  Raver  on  the  banks  of -the  Nar- 
bada, which  he  was  just  about  to  cross  on  a  ' 
second  invasion  of  Hindustan.  His  cenotaph  ', 
of  variegated  sand-stone  is  still  to  be  seen  at  \ 
Raver..  Eight  years  later  his  great  rival  A*aoi^  \ 
Jah  died  at  Burhanpur.  The  Pindhari  in.  j 
Nimar,  had  their  chief  camps  in  the  denaa  ! 
wilds  of  Handia,  between  the  Narbada  ai^l  the  | 
Vindhyan  range.    Chitu,  the  most  danBg,of 
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their  leaden,  usually  frequented  the  jungles  of 
Irwas  and  Limanpur,  due  north  of  Nimar.  In 
1817  Uie  British  troops  attacked  the  Pindhari 
and  drove  them  out  of  these  haunts.  Chitu 
himself,  afW  fleeing  to  Pachmarhi  and  A'sir- 
garh,  heing  again  diiyen  to  the  haunts  he  knew 
to  well,  was  lolled  hj  a  tiger  in  the  Sita  Ban 
jungle  of  Limanpur,  a  place  still  well  known 
10  Rdtish  sportsmen  as  a  sure  find  for  tigers. 
Hie  population  of  Nimar  numbers  l,d0,440 
atmls,  oif  whom  34,805  are  Bhil,  Kurku, 
Idc  There  are  scarcely  any  Gond  in  Nimar. 
Hie  population  of  Nimar  also  consists  of 
Diier,  Hhaog  and  other  non»hindoos.  18,446 

Eun^wans 402 

Brahmins 6,983 

Hindoo  immigrants 1,18,608 

Mahomedans 18,279 

The  best  cultivators  in  Nimar  are  the  Kun- 
bi,  Gujur,  Biali  and  Rajput  races.  The  lan<-> 
gnage  is  a  mixture  of  Hmdi  and  Marathi,  with 
a  good  many  Persian  words,  and  it  is  written 
in  a  peculiar  current  Devanagari  character. — 
Ctnihral  Pirovinees  QctzetUer, 

NDf,  Arajs.,  Bnre.,  Hnm.,  Mahr.,  Pkrs. 
Axadirachta  indica,  and  species  of  Melia. 

Nim-karchal,  Hum.  Margosa  bark.  Bark 
ef  species  of  Azadirachta  and  Melia. 

Nim-ka-phool,  Dttx.  Flowers  of  Melia 
azadirachta. 

Nim  ka  tel,  Hixn.     Oil  of  Margosa  seeds. 

NIM-SIM,  Hnmi.  Boundaries  of  lands,  a 
grant  on  copper  plate  enumerating  revenues 
(haal)  contributions  (burar),  taxes,  dues  (lagutbe 
lagut,)  trees,  shrubs,  foundations  and  boundaries, 
(nim  sim) :  the  sovereign  can  only  alienate  the 
revenues  (hasil),  and  not  Ihe  soil.  The  nim- 
sim  is  almost  as  powerful  an  expression  as  the 
old  grant  to  the  Rawdons : — 

From  earth  to  heaven, 
From  heaven  to  hell, 
From  thee  and  thine. 
Therein  to  dwell. 

-<2Ws  Bajatthan,  Vol.  i,  p.  564. 

NIMACH,  in  L.  24*  2r  6,  L.  74*  in 
Rajanda,  5  miles  north  of  Mhow. 

NIMA  QUASSIOIDES,  ffamiUon. 

Sunamha  qusssioides,  Don. 


Bora,  putbotin,  CjuasAS. 
MUhu,  Mont  „ 

Bavi. 


Feebo,  Birjo, 
Khashbar, 


SVTLJ^. 


>» 


A  tall  straggling  plant  common  in  places  in 
ihe  Punjab  Himalaya  from  the  Sutlej  to 
the  Chenab,  at  from  3,000  to  9,000  feet.  It  is 
kowsed  by  goats  and  sheep,  and  in  Chumba  the 
kives  are  applied  to  itch.  In  some  parts  the 
led  fruit  is  eaten.  It  was  discovered  in  Nepal  by 
Dr.  Hamilton,  and  is  stated  by  Dr.  Royle  to  exist 
iiTufanda,oa  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  in  more 
31®  of  north  latitude.  Dr.  Royle  has  also 
with  it  in  valleys  in  Gnihwal,  in  a  valley 
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near  the  town  called  Thankot.  It  has  eliptical 
oblong  leaflets,  which  are  acuminated  and  ser- 
rated. The  corymbs  are  trichotomous.  It  is 
as  bitter  as  the  quassia  of  South  America. 
In  general  appearance  and  intense  bitterness 
this  tree  is  closely  allied  to  the  Simarubeae. 
The  wood  is  light-coloured  and  very  bitter,  and 
although  it  has  not  as  yet  been  subjected  to 
experiment,  we  are  led  from  analogy  to  enter- 
tain the  most  confident  opinion  of  its  proving  a 
perfect  substitute  for  the  West  Indiui  article. 
It  rises  to  near  the  snow  line  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains.  The  wood  has  long  been  used  for 
killing  insects,  and  latteriy  recommended  in 
fever  by  M.  Macardieu. — Don^  Deehlamdeou$ 
Plants  ;  LindUy,  Flora  Msdica  ;  in  Eng,  Cye, ; 
aShmbghnesty,  page  269  ;  Ind.  Jn.,  106 ;  iV. 
J.  L,  Stewart, 

NIMAK,  Hnn).  Salt. 

Nimak-guman,  coarse  rock  salt  of  the  hill 
states. 

Nimak-ustifirag,  said  to  mean  tartar  emetic. 

Nimak-kahi,  the  reh  salt,  a  salt  of  soda. 

Nimak-maniyari,     Hum.     Salt   residue  in 
glass-melting  as  to  Ejichlun. 

Nimak-nali,  fused  salt  in  long  pipes. 

Nimak-safed,  white  salt. 

Nimak-sambar,  salt  of  Sambhur  lake. 

Nimak-shisha,  crystal  salt. 

Nimak-shor,  coarse  salt  educed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  making  saltpetre. 

Nimak-einda,  salt  from  Sindh. 

Nimak-sonchal,  black  salt.  See  Eala  nimak. 

Nimak  ka-tezab,  sulphuric  acid. 
See  Salt,  Reh.  Kah-. 

NIMA  PANDU,  TSL.  Syn.  of  Citrus  berg«r 
mia,  Misso, 

NIMAWAT,  see  Somakadi  sampradaya, 
Huidoo. 

NIMBA,  also  Nimbamu,  Sijrs.  Azadirachta 
indica.  Ad.  Jus»> 

NIMBADITYA,  see  Sanakadi  sampradayi. 

NIMBALKUB,  a  powerful  Mahratta  &mily, 
whose  estates  are  in  Kolapore. 

NIMBAMU,  Sahs.  .  Azadirachta  indica, 
Ad,  Ju8i.,  W.  4r  A. 

NIMBAfi,  Hnn).  Acada  leucophlcBa,  aho 
Seneoio  laeinioBUs. 

NIMBABA,  Maeb.    Melia  superba. 

NIM-BHUB  or  Nimber,  Hxhb.    Zizyphus. 

NIMBOOK A,  Sajts.  Citrus  beigamia,  jBisso 
4'  Bnt,,  Boxb.,  W.  4r  A. 

NIMBOBA,  BsHO.  lonidium  soffiruticosum, 
Cfin^g, 

NIMBU,  Hnm.  Citrus  aoida,  bergamia,  iZtsso. 

Bajauri  nimbu,  is  Citrus  medica. 

Mitha  nimbu,  is  Citrus  limetta. 

The  nimbu  tree  supplies  the  images  of 
Vishnu  in  his  different  forms ;  also  of  Dooiga, 
Badha,  Lnkshmee,  Shiva,  Guroodu,  Choitnnyu, 
&c.     None  of  the  wooden  images  are  kept  in 
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pmate  houses,  but  in  separate  temples.  They 
are  generailj  from  one  to  three  cubits  in  height. 
—  Wwr^i  View  of  the  Hindoos,  Vol.  ii,  p.  12. 

NIMBU  JAMBIRA,  Hum.   Citrus  Hmonum. 

NIMBUKA,  Binro.     Citrus  limonum,  Bisio, 

NIMBU-WULEE,  see  Hotrsprings. 

NIM-CHAH,  a  half-breed  race,  on  the  south- 
em  slope  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  between  the 
Affghans  and  the  higher  peaks.  They  speak  a 
language  related  to  the  Indian  tongues,  but 
possessing  some  curious  affinity  to  Latin.  In 
the  lower  country,  the  people  near  the  debou- 
chure of  the  Kashgar  river,  speak  a  mixed 
tongue  called  Lughmani.  The  people  in  Kash- 
gar submit  quiedy  to  their  rulers.  From  all 
times  the  Kashmir  valley  has  been  the  retreat 
from  the  heats  of  India,  for  the  conquering 
races,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  bands  of 
their  followers  may  have  preferred  to  remain 
in  the  valley. — Campbell,  p,  146. 

NIMCHAK,  Hiwi).     Well^urb. 

NIMICHAKRA,  see  Kasambi. 

NIM-GILO  ? — Menispermum. 

NIMI CHAMBELI,  Hum;  Bignoniasuberosa. 

NIMI LADAGOO,  Tkl.  See  Nameluddoogoo. 

NIMim,  TxL.  Terminalia  paniculata,  W,  ^  A, 

NIMI  MUKA,  HivD.  Clypea  hernandifolia, 
W.Sr  A. 

NIMITTA,  Saits.    A  cause. 

NIMMA,  Tbl.  Citrus  bergamia,  Basso  and 
Poit.,  var.  a.  R.  iii,  390  ;  W.  4-  A.  344,  var  3. 
Common  or  Bergamotte  lime. 

NIMMA  GADDI,  or  Chippa  gaddi,  Txl. 
Andropogon  schoenanthus,  L. 

NIMMA  TAYI,  Til.  Ceropegia  bulbosa, 
B.  ii,  27 ;  Cor.  7;  W.  Ic.  845.  The  Yanadi 
and  Chenchu  eat  the  roots. 

NIMMA  TULASI«  Tbl.  Ocimum  gratissi- 
mum,  L.,  a  Tulasi  with  the  scent  of  a  lemon. 

NIMO,  see  Indus. 

NIMOOKLA,  Bfliro.     Clypea  hernandifblia. 

NIMROD  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  Toktan, 
proceeded  southwards  about  b.  c.  4500  or  5000, 
and  formed  and  founded  there  13  principalities. 
Nimrod's  name  is  connected  with  all  the  cities 
and  towns  as  &r  as  the  highlands  of  Kurdistan 
and  even  Phrygia. — Bunsen,  Vol.  iv,  p.  412. 

NIMROUD,  the  mound  wherein  sculptures 
have  been  discovered  at  this  ancient  place  is  not 
far  from  the  Tigris,  and  about  four  hours'  distance 
from  Mosul.  Xenophon,  in  his  account  of  the 
retreat  of  the  10,000,  makes  mention  of  a  pyra- 
mid in  a  town  called  by  him  Larissa.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  mound  marks  the  site  of  that 
place,  which  the  Turks  generally  believe  to  have 
been  Nimrod's  own  city  ;  and  one  or  two  of  the 
better  informed  with  whom  Rich  conversed  at 
Mosul  said  it  was  Al  Athur  or  Ashur,  from  which 
the  whole  country  was  denominated.  The  vil- 
lagers of  Derawei^  still  consider  Nimrod  as  their 
founder.    The  village  story-teUers  have  a  book 
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they  call  the  ''  Kisseh  Nimrod,"  or  Tales  of 
Nimrod,  with  which  they  entertain  the  peasants 
on  a  winter  night.  Over  the  ruins  at  Nimroad, 
Mr.  Layard  discovered  ancient  tombs,  of  a  race 
unknown  and  of  which  he  could  not  assign  any 
date.  Many  of  the  vases,  necklaces,  and  orna- 
ments have  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Egyptian  tombs.  Two  or  three  purelj  Assy- 
rian cylinders  were  also  discovered  in.  the 
tombs.  Mr.  Layard  considers  that  the  mode 
of  burial  which  is  there  evidenced,  more  nearly 
resembles  that  adopted  by  the  early  Persians. 
Cyrus  and  Darius  were  buried  in  Sarcophagi  in 
troughs.  Darius  in  one  of  Egyptian  alabaster. 
The  alabaster  iruXoc  or  tub,  in  which  Darius 
was  buried,  is  mentioned  by  Theopbrastus. 
The  Assyrians,  like  the  early  Persians  may 
have  buried  their  dead  entire,  and  preserved 
the  bodies  in  honey  or  wax.  (Herod,  lib.  i^  c. 
J.40,  Arian  de  BeUo,  Alex.  Theoph.  de  Lapid, 
c.  XV.)  According  to  .£lian,  when  Xerxes 
opened  the  tomb  of  Belus,  he  found  the  body 
in  a  coffin  filled,  nearly  to  the  brim,  with  oil. 
Mr.  Layard  infers  that  these  tombs  belonged 
to  an  intermediate  people  or  race  who  occupied 
Assyria  after  the  building  of  the  most  ancient 
palaces  and  before  the  foundation  of  the  most 
recent.  He  (Nimrod)  went  out  into  Assyria 
and  built  Nineveh  and  Calah  ;  the  same  is  a 
great  city.  (Gen.  x,  11,  12.)  The  rains  of 
Nimroud  had  been  identified  with  Resen,  of 
which  Larissa  was  believed,  first,  by  Bochart, 
to  be  a  corruption,  arising  from  the  (presumed) 
use  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cotmtry,  of  the 
common  Semitic  article  "  al"  before  the 
word.  In  the  first  place,  the  philological 
grounds  are  inadequate;  and,  if  this  were  Besen, 
no  room  would  be  left  for  the  site  of  Nineveh,  a 
still  greater  city.  A  great  dam  was  built 
by  Nimrod,  and  in  the  autumn  before  the 
winter  rains,  the  huge  stones  of  which  it 
was  constructed,  squared,  and  united  bj 
cramps,  of  iron,  are  frequently  visible  above 
the  surfiatce  of  die  stream.  This  daAi  is  called 
by  the  Arabs,  either  Sukr-elrNimroud,  irom 
the  tradition,  or  £1  Awavee,  from  the  noise 
caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  water  over  the 
stones.  Large  rafts  are  obliged  to  unload  befinre 
crossing  it,  and  accidents  frequently  happen  to 
those  who  neglect  this  precaution.  Diodoms 
Siculus  states  that  the  stones  of  the  bridge  built 
by  Semiramis  across  the  Euphrates  were  united 
by  similar  iron  cramps,  whilst  the  interstdces 
w^e  filled  up  with  molten  lead.  The  dams 
greatly  impeded  the  fleets  of  the  conqueror  in 
their  navigation  of  the  rivers  of  Susiana  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  he  caused  many  of  them  to  be 
removed.  By  Strabo  they  were  believed  to 
have  been  constructed  to  prevent  the  ascent  of 
the  rivers  by  hostile  fleets,  but  their  use  is- 
evident.     Tavemier  mentions  in  his  travels. 
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(Vol.  i,  p.  226),  this  very  dam,  he  says  that  his 
raft  went  over  a  cascade  twenty-six  feet  high  ; 
but  he  must  have  greatly  exaggerated. 

AUkuTy  the  mined  city  near  the  mouth  of  the 
upper  Zab,  now  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
Nimmd  ia  called  Ashur  by  the  Arabic  geogra- 
phers, and  in  Athur  we  recognise  the  old  name 
of  Assyria,  which  Dio  Cassiua  writes  Atyria, 
remarking  tihat  the  barbarians  changed  the 
Sigma  into  Tau.  The  Bors  Nimrud  and  mound 
are  supposed  by  travellers  to  represent  the 
tower  of  Babel,  but  others  conjecture  it  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  temple  of  the  ancient  Borsippa 
which  is  mentioned  as  having  been  near  Baby- 
Ian,  and  where  Alexander  halted  on  his  road 
toEcbatanawhen  warned  by  he  Chaldeans  not 
lo  «itar  Babylon  from  the  east. — Riches  Besir- 
iatu  in  Kordittan^  Vol,  ii,  p.  131 ;  Layarc^s 
NkievA^  Vols,  i,  ii,  pp,  4,  5,  8,  220  ;  MuU&r's 
LeOnm^  p.  233 ;  Straho,  p.  1861,  Ed.  Ox.^ 
1807.    See  Babel,  Luristan,  Mosul,  Tigris. 

NIMRUT,  HiKD.  Mother  o'  pearl. 

NIMUKA,    BxNG.      Clypea    hemandifolia, 
W.  i'  A. 

NIMUK  DULLA,  or  Nimuk-ka-dalla,  Hind. 
Muriate  of  soda  \  Salt. 

NINDI,  HiKD.  Vitex  negundo. 

NINEVEH,  built  by  Asshur,  son  of  Shem,  (see 
Genesis  x,  11)  who  went  forth  from  the  land 
of  Shinar,  is  not  again  mentioned  in  scripture 
until  the  time  of  Jonah  when  its  population  is 
supposed  to  have  been  half  a  million.  Nahum 
foretold  its  destruction,  and  in  b.  c.  606,  it 
fell  before  the  combined  forces  of  Cyaxares,  king 
of  Persia  and  Media,  and  of  Nabopolassar  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  ruler  of  Babylon,  or 
the  Assyrian  governor  of  the  city.  The  walls 
of  Nineveh  are  described  to  have  been  60  miles 
in  drcuniference,  and  100  feet  high  with  ]  ,500 
bastions  each  200  feet  in  height.  Diodorus 
Sicnlus  mentions  that  the  city  was  destroyed 
partly  by  water  and  partly  by  fire,  and  so  utter 
was  the  destruction  that  though,  in  400  b.  c. 
Xenophon  must  have  passed  within  a  few  miles 
of  its  site,  he  makes  no  mention  of  it,  and 
Locian,  a  native  of  Samasata,  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, living  between  a.1).  90  and  180,  states 
^lat  its  site  could  not,  then,  be  pointed  out. 
Hr.  Rich,  however,  in  1820,  detected  it,  in  the 
mounds  opposite  Mosul,  and  M.  Batta,  in  1843 ; 
and  Mr.  Layard  in  1845  obtained  numerous 
sculptures  from  it.  When  visited  by  Jonas, 
who  was  sent  thither  by  Jeroboam,  king  of 
Israel,  it  was  three  days'  journey  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  has  given 
the  dimensions  of  Nineveh,  says,  that  it  was 
four  hundred  and  eighty  stadia,  or  forty-seven 
miles,  in  circuit :  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall 
and  towers ;  the  former,  one  hundred  feet  in 
beight,  and  so  broad  that  three  chariots  might 
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drive  on  it  abreast ;  and  the  latter  two  hundred 
feet  high,  and  amounting  in  number  to  fifteen 
hundred.  Above  thirty  generations  elapsed 
between  Ninus  and  Sardanapalus.  But,  with 
regard  to  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  hke  all  heroes 
of  primitive  history  and  early  tradition,,  their 
names  appear  to  have  become  conventional — 
all  great  deeds  and  national  events  being  as- 
signed to  them.  Originally,  historic  characters 
they  have  been  to  some  extent  invested  with 
divine  attributes.  If  there  be  no  interpolation 
in  the  book  of  the  Genesis,  we  have  mention  of 
Nineveh  at  least  1,500  years  b.  c.  The  down 
fall  of  the  Ninyads,  in  the  person  of  Sardana- 
palus, occurred  b.  c.  748.  Nineveh,  b.  c.  606 
fen  before  an  alliance  of  the  kings  of  Babylon 
and  Media,  Nabopolassar  and  Kyaxares.  Ni- 
niveh,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
in  B.  c.  526,  governed'  Babylon  and  Media. 
Nineveh,  the  city  of  Ninus,  on  the  Tigris, 
opposite  Mosul,  was  the  capital  of  the  As- 
syrian empire.  The  term  assigned  by  Hero- 
dotus to  the  Assyrian  dominion  in  Upper  Asia, 
is  520  years.  The  Assyrian  empire  came  to 
an  end  in  b.  c.  1278.  The  territory  of  Authilr 
(from  Asshur,  Shem's  son)  was  originally  of 
small  extent,  and  formed  the  second  part  of  the 
kingdom  usurped  by  the  giant  warrioi^,  Gren.  x, 
11,  12,  who  built,  or  rather  restored,  the  three 
cities,  Rehoboth,  Calah,  and  Resen,  besides  the 
capital,  Nineveh.  The  ruins  of  the  latter  city 
are  known  from  the  descriptions  of  Rich,  Layard 
Ainsworth,  and  earlier  travellers.  They  are  in 
Assyria  proper,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
opposite  Mosul,  and  the  natives  still  call  them 
by  the  original  name.  Two  remarkable  lacts 
in  Layard's  latest  work  of  Nineveh  show  that 
the  national  records  of  Assyria  were  written 
on  square  bricks,  in  characters  so  small  as 
scarcely  to  be  legible  without  a  microscope ;  in 
fact,  a  microscope  was  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Nimroud.  Nabopolassar,  the  &ther  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, became  the  Assyrian  satrap  of  Ba- 
bylon, in  the  128rd  yearofNsibonassar.  Sar- 
danapalus, king  of  Assyria,  commanded  him 
to  march  against  the  Medes  who  had  revolted, 
but  he  allied  himself  with  G3raxares,  and 
marched  with  him  against  Nineveh,  and  Ba- 
bylon became  independent  on  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  in  b.  c.  606.  The  Ninevites,  in  all 
their  various  monuments,  have  left  uf  no  trace 
of  their  ideas  concerning  the  dead,  while  their 
neighbours,  the  Babylonians  attached  that  care 
to  Uie  rites  of  sepulture  which  betokens  strong 
belief  in  another  life.  The  sepulchral  urns  ob- 
tained in  Babylonia,  contain  the  remains  of  the 
dead,  with  jars  and  utensils  for  food  and  water, 
made  of  baJced  clay,  and  with  remains  of  date 
stones,  the  head  of  the  dead  reverently  laid  on 
a  sun-dried  brick  as  a  pillow.  Their  ancient 
tombs,  rare  in  Assyria  and  upper  Batbylonia, 
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are  chiefly  in  ChalJea  proper,  and  the  Rev. 
G.  Kawlinson  (i,  107)  sugge8ts  that  the  dead 
may  have  been  conveyed  to  the  sacred  land  of 
Chaldea,  aimlarly  as  the  Persians,  even  now, 
send  their  dead  to  Karbila  and  Meshid  Ali, 
and  as  the  hindoos  from  remote  India,  send  the 
bones  or  the  entire  bodies  to  the  Ganges  at 
Benares.  Chagda  or  Chackrada,  near  Sook- 
sagur,  is  an.  abyss  said  to  have  been  made  by 
the  chariot  wheel  of  Bhagiruth.  The  legend 
points  to  an  antiquity  which  is  not  borne  out 
by  any  old  vestiges  or  ancient  population.  But 
the  place  is  a  great  golgotha  where  the  dead 
and  djdng  are  brought  from  a  great  way  off  to 
be  burnt  and  consigned  to  the  Ganges.  The 
deceased  is  seldom  conveyed  by  any  of  his  rela- 
tioAs,  unless  from  a  short  distance,  and  poor 
people  generally  send  forward  their  dead  for 
incremation  in  charge  of  bearers  who  never 
l>etray  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  The 
arrow-headed  character  was  that  used  on  the 
sculptures  of  Nineveh  and  is  still  occasion- 
ally used  in  writing  Arabic,  as  also  is  the 
Cimc  or  Kufic  which  had  its  origin  in  the  town 
of  Kufa,  but  the  Nashk  and  Talik  characters 
are  now  usually  employed. — Kinneia^s  Oeogra- 
phical  Memoir  J  p,  269 ;  LayarcTs  Nineveh, 
Vols,  i  and  ii,  pp.  18,  225  ;  Btmsen,  p.  494  ; 
Vol,  iii,  p.  605  ;  Euphrates  and  Tigi'is,  Col. 
Chesney,  p.  119 ;  Curiosities  of  Science^p.  42; 
Tr.  of  Vol.  i,p.  18. 

NING-PO  lies  in  29°  46'  north  latitude,  and 
in  121°  22^  east  longitude  ;  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Tae-hae,  and  in  the  province  of 
Che-keang:  the  town  of  Ning-po  is  about  twelve 
miles  distant  from  the  sea,  being  in  a  westward 
direction  from  the  cluster  of  the  Chusan  islands. 
Over  the  river,  an  extraordinary  bridge  is  con- 
structed, in  a  most  ingenious  manner.  Ningpo 
was  taken,  13th  October  1841,  by  the  British. — 
Sirups  China  and  the  Chinese,  Vol.  i,  p.  195. 

NINNI,  see  India. 

NINUS.  The  first  year  of  his  reign  was  b.c. 
1273,  Semiramis  seems  to  have  reigned  jointly 
with  Ninus  after  his  tenth  year.  Ninus  estab- 
lished the  Assyrian  empire  in  its  entire  extent 
in  his  17th  year.  Semiramis  afler  him  reigned 
as  sole  sovereign. 

Ninus,  B.C.  2128.  Years,   b.  c. 

Assyrian  monarchy  lasted  1,306 

years  before  the  empire    ....      676     1,912 
During  the  empire,  24  kings  . .     526     1,237  I 
Sardanapalus,  b.c.  876. 
After  the  empire,  6  kings    ....     106        711 

1,306 

Capture  of  Nineveh 606 

There  are  indeed  sufficient  grounds  for  the 
conjecture  that  there  were  two,  if  not  more,  dis- 
tinct Assyrian  d3niasties,  .the  first  commencing 
with  Ninus.     The  Bactrian   and  Indian  expe- 
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ditions  of  Ninus,  the  wonderful  works  of  Semi- 
ramis, and  the  effeminacy  of  Sardanapalus, 
are  points  in  their  several  reigns. — LayardCs 
Nineveh,  Vols,  i,  ii,  pp,  20, 217.  See  Hercules, 
Lud,  Nineveh,  Semiranm. 

NINYAD  or  Assyrian  kings.  See  Babylon, 
Babel,  Nineveh,  Ninus,  Semiramis. 

NIOTA  LAMARCKIANA,  Blume.  Niota 
pentapetala,  Poir^  DC,  and  Niota  tetrapetala. 
Wall.     Syns.  of  Samadera  indica,  Qcertiu 

NIP  A,  Saks.     Eugenia  racemosa,  Linn. 

NIPA  FRUTICANS. 

*  Cocosnypa,  Lmtr. 

Da-ni,  Bubic  I  Atap,  Maiay 

Water  cocoanut,         Emo.  | 

This  lowly  stemless  palm  grows  very 
abundantly  in  Tenasserim,  the  Malay  Peninsola 
and  Eastern  Archipelago.  Thatch  is  made 
of  the  Mnge  of  the  leaves,  doubled  down  and 
sewed  on  sticks  or  lathes  of  bamboo  and  used 
as  thatch  for  the  roQ&.  The  pulpy  kernels  of 
the  fruit  (called  buah  atop)  are  preserved  as  a 
sweetmeat,  but  are  entirely  without  flayour. 
It  grows  in  the  tidal  waters  and  bears  a  large 
head  of  nuts.  The  nuts  of  a  similar  plaint 
abound  in  the  tertiary  formations  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  buried  deep  in  the  salt  and  mud 
that  now  forms  the  island  of  Sheppy.  The 
'*  nipa"  and  "  sasa"  of  the  Philippine  islands 
possesses  various  useful  purposes.  The  Nipa 
iruticans  has  affinities  with  the  screw  pines. 
The  leaves,  besides  being  used  for  thatch,  mats, 
and  baskets,  when  burnt  they  yield  salt :  toddy 
or  palm  wine  is  extracted  from  the  spathe, 
convertible  into  syrup,  sugar,  vinegar,  yeast 
and  a  strong  spirit.  The  nipah  palm  in  the 
nature  of  its  flowers,  approaches  the  screw 
pines ;  to  the  Mergui  river,  it  is  found  in  per- 
fection, but  only  a  few  specimens  occur  as  &r 
north  as  Moulmain.  It  flourishes  in  brackish 
water,  along  with  the  mangrove,  and  its  lower 
parts  are  inundated  when  the  tide  rises. 
Writing  of  this  plant  Dr.  Hooker  says,  **  Reced- 
ing from  the  Megna  the  water  becomes  salter, 
and  Nipa  fruticans  appeared,  throwing  up  pale 
yellow-green  tufts  of  feathery  leaves,  from  a 
short  thick  creeping  stem,  and  bearing  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves  its  great  head  of  nuts,  of 
which  millions  were  floating  on  the  waters,  and 
vegetating  in  the  mud.  Marks  of  tigers  were 
very  frequent.  The  trunk  never  exceeds  a 
man's  height.  It  is  the  inhabitant  of  low 
marshy  situations.  like  other  pahns  it  yields 
a  wine  by  the  usual  process,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  Archipelago,  particularly  in  the  Philip- 
pines it  is  cultivated  for  its  wine.  Its  princifud 
use,  however,  is  for  the  leaf,  usually  called 
Atap,  the  common  term  for  thatch  among  the 
Malays,  but  specially  applied  to  the  leaves  of  this 
palm,  because,  among  diat  people,  it  is  almoei 
the  only  material  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
nipa  leaf  is  also  used  for  the  &brication   of 
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coaiae  oiats.  The  small,  insipid  pulpy  kernels 
are  wmetimes  presenred  as  sweetmeats.  The 
tuba,  or  juice,  is  extracted  from  the  tree  whilst 
in  itsflowenng  state,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 
the  ooooanut  tree,  and  afterwards  distilled  by 
a  similar  process ;  but  it  is  more  spirituous, 
from  six  to  six  and  a  half  jars,  being  sufficient 
to  jield  one  of  wine.  The  great  difference 
remarked  in  the  prices  of  the  liquor,  from  the 
cocosnnt  and  nipa  trees  arises  out  of  the  great 
nomber  of  uses  to  which  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa- 
nat  tree  is  applicable,  and  the  increase  of  ex- 
pense and  labour  requisite  to  obtain  the  juice, 
owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  cocoanut  plant, 
and  die  frequent  dangers  to  which  the  gathei^ 
en  are  exposed  in  passing  from  one  tree  to 
another,  which  they  do  by  sliding  along  a  simple 
cue. — MarfdmCM  Hist,  of  Sumatra;  Hooker^ s 
Bim.  Jour^  Vols,  i,  ii,  2>P*  1*  355  ;  Seeman  ; 
Ro^$  Fib.  Plants,  p.  35  ;  Mason  ;  Walton's 
Stais,  pp.  119,  120. 

NIPHANDA  of  Ptolemy,  probably  the  same 
as  Ophiana. 

NIPAL,  see  Nepal,  Koh-insafed,  Oojein. 

NIPHAT£S,  the  ancient  name  of  the  range 
of  the  prolongation  of  the  Taurus.  The  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  rise  from  its  opposite  sides. 

NIFON,  The  four  laige  Japanese  islands  are 
Nipon,  Kiu-fliu,  Jeaso,  and  Sikoff,  which 
tof^ther  fyrm  a  group  not  dissimilar  in 
geographical  configuration  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  In  the  first  island  are  situated 
Tedo  and  Miako  the  two  capitals,  the  Tycoon, 
the  tempoml  sovereign,  resided  in  Yedo,  and 
die  Mikado  or  spiritual  sovereign  in  Miako. 
llie  island  of  Nipon  popularly  call^  Japan,  and 
known  to  the  Chinese  as  Yang-hoo,  or  Jih-pun- 
kwo,  is  the  largest,  and  its  name  signifies  land 
of  the  rising  sun.  Kiundu  or  Ximo,  the  most 
soatbem  of  this  group,  in  lat.  32°  44'  N.  and 
kng.  1219P  52'  T  £.  has  the  harbour  of  Nan- 
gataki  on  its  western  side,  is  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  north  to  south  by  two  hundred  and 
seventy  east  to  west.  Sikoff  is  about  a  hundred 
miles  in  length  by  sixty  in  breadth.  The 
gnn  area  of  &e  empire  is  estimated  at  265,500 
square  miles,  and  its  population  at  40  or  50 
milKona.  Ss^een  island  is  a  little  smaller  in 
extent  than  Nipon,  and  was  formerly  divided 
between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  the  former 
holding  the  northern  and  the  latter  the  south- 
cm  half.  Its  native  population  are  the  Kunles, 
a  very  hairy,  wild  and  untutored  race.  The 
chief  town  in  the  island  of  Jesso,  is  Matsmai  : 
tke  second  is  Hakodadi.  Matsmai  is  an  imperial 
city,  built  upon  undulating  ground,  and  the  hills 
nesr  are  covered  with  oaks,  firs,  cedars,  poplars, 
tiieyew,  the  ash,  cypress,  birch,  aspen  and  maple. 
Nipon,  or  Nifim,  or  Niphon,  constitutes  the 
Bsia  body  and  strength  of  the  Japanese  empire. 
Ha-da,  a  port  in  Nipon,  is  about  40  miles  from  Si- 


moda,and  is  built  on  a  plain,  eighty  miles  from  the 
metropolis,  it  contains  about  8,000  people.  The 
town  is  divided  into  wards  separated  by  wooden 
gates.  It  contains  nine  buddhist  and  one  sintu 
temple.  Since  the  treaty  of  Kanagawa,  by 
which  the  port  was  opened  to  the  Americans, 
Simoda  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an 
imperial  city.  A  hot  spring  flows  from  a  rock 
at  Simoda,  stated  to  be  sulphurous.  The  island 
contains  the  largest  towns,  and  the  manufactured 
articles  produced  in  this  island  are  considered 
the  best. — MacFarlane's  Geo.  ^  His.  of  Japan, 
p.  147.     See  India,  Japan. 

NIPPULA  VANNE  KRANUGA,  Tel. 
Pongamia  uliginosa  or  Butea  superba?  The 
word  means  "  fiery-red  colour"  and  indicates  a 
species  with  flaming  bright  flowers ;  also  perhaps 
Wagatea  spicata. 

NIR,  Beko.,  Hind.,  Karn.,  Malea.l.  Mahk., 
Tel.     Water. 

NIRADA  koOTOO  YENNAI,  Tam.  See 
Neradi  mootoo  oil. 

NIRADHAR,  Niratar,  Niratari,  Hind.  Cus- 
cuta  reflexa,  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
nila-tar  green  thread. 

NIRAKARU,  Sans.,  from  Nir  prep.,  and 
akaru,  form. 

NKALLI  or  Nakkena,  Tel.  Canthium 
didymum,  Chertn. 

NffiAM,  Hind.     Ballast. 

NIBANGI,  Can.    Poinciana  elata. 

NIRANKOT  or  Haidarabad,  the  ancient 
Patala. 

NHtARLAY,  Tam.  Eugenia  jambolana, 
Lam.,  Roab. 

NIRARUGA,  Tbl.  Paspalum  scrobiculatum, 
L. — $  Kora,  P.  kora,  R.  i,  279. 

NIRA,  or  Sainda,  Dttk,,  Guz.     Toddy. 

NIRBISI,  Hindi.  Ciu*cuma  zedoaria,  Roxh., 
a syn.  of  C.  aromatica,  Salisbury;  also  Kyllingia 
monocephala.  Bara  Nirbisi  is  the  Scirpus 
glomeratus.  Nirbisi,  means  the  antidote,  and 
is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  root  of  a  species  of 
aconite,  but  is  generally  supposed  identical  with 
jadwar  or  zadwar,  the  zedoaria  of  old  writers. 
In  Sirmoor  the  root  of  Delphinium  pauciflorum 
is  also  called  Nirbisi. 

NIRCHA,  Hind.     Corchorus  capsularis. 

NIR  CODUMBA,  Tam.    Nauclea  parviflora. 

NIREIPUTI,  Tam.  RosteUaria  procumbens, 
Nees. 

NlRGAL  also  Nirgali,  Hind.  Arundinaria 
falcata,  a  hill  bamboo. 

NIRGUBI,  Trl.     Asteracantha  longifolia. 

NIR  GUBI  VERU,  Tel.  Root  of  Barleria 
longifolia. 

NIRGANDA,  Duk.  Vitex  trifolia,  Idnn., 
also  Vitex  negundo.  Leaves  of  Vitex  negundo 
are  useful  in  acute  rheumatism  and  inter- 
mittent fever  and  special  diseases,  also  said  to 
relieve  headache  and  catarrh  also  after  oonfinc- 
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NIR  PONOILION. 

meat.  The  fruit  is  acid,  its  action  m  similar  to 
that  of  the  Vitex  trifolia,  but  less  powerful. — 
PcmMs  Hand-booh^  Vol,  i,  p.  364. 

NIRGUN,  see  Satnami. 

NIRGUNA.  In  Hindu  metaphysics  there  are 
three  Guna,  Satya-guna  or  property  of  truth,  the 
source  t)f  purity  and  wisdom — the  Rajo-guna, 
or  property  of  foulness,  the  source  of  passion 
and  error,  and  the  Tamo-guna  or  property  of 
darkness,  the  source  of  inertness  and  ignorance. 
Deity,  abstractedly,  is  Nirguna,  or  witiiout  any 
of  the  three  properties. —  Wilson. 

NIRGUNDI,  Bbng.    Vitex  negundo. 

NIRIJA,  or  Bira,  Tel.  Eloeodendron  rox- 
burghii,  W.and  A.,  492— W.  Ill,  71— Nerija 
dichotoma,  B.  i,  646.  The  name  Bira  is  very 
doubtful,  it  was  only  found  at  Palamanair. 
The  root  of  this  tree  is  much  prized  as  a  cure 
for  snake-poison,  apparently  not  without  some 
reason.— -Br.,  502  ;  (ySh,,  271. 

NIRIKA,  Hind.,  Sans.    Hell.     See  Hindoo. 

NIRIKH,  Pbrs.    a  price  list, 

NIRINGI-KIRE,  Tam.    Tribulus  terrestris. 

NIRIT,  see  Indra,  Nairit. 

NIRIZ,  see  Pars. 

NIRJIN  DUMBA,  Hind.    Ficus  glomerata. 

NIRMAL  also  Nirmali,  Beng.,  Hind., 
Mahr.     Strychnos  potatorum,  Linn. 

NIRMALA,  see  Hindoo,  Sikhs. 

NIR-MULLI,  Tam.  Asteracantha  longifolia, 
Nees. 


of  the  Ceded  Districts.  Amongst  the  arts  and 
manufactures  of  South  Eastern  Asia,  may  be 
mentioned  the  lacquer  work  of  Burmah,  China 
and  Japan,  the  ivory  work  of  China,  the 
marble  work  of  Burmah,  the  gold  and  silver 
work  of  Trichinopoly  and  Cuttack,  the  horn 
work  of  Vizagapatam,  the  sandalwood  work  of 
Canara,  the  lac  work  of  Kumool,  the  tutenague 
work  of  Beder,  the  wood  work  of  Nirmul  and 
of  Hyderabad  in  Sind,  the  shawl  and  woollen 
work  of  the  N.  W.  of  India  and  the  muslins  of 
Dacca. 

NIR  MULU,  Tam.  Asteracantha  longifolia. 
Nir  Mulli  Vera,  Tam.  The  root  of  Barleria 
longifolia. 

NIRNA,  Can.     Water  dog ;  Lutra  nair. 

NIRNAYA,  Sans.  From  nir,  prep.,  and 
nee,  to  obtain. 

NIR  NOCHI,  Tam.     Vitex  trifolia. 

NIR  NOTSJIL,  Malbai.  Clerodendron 
inerme,  Gasrt. 

NIRO-KANCHA,  Tel.  Pontedra  vaginalis, 
Linn. 

NIROOKTA,  Sans.  From  nir,  prep.,  and 
ookta,  spoken. 

NIR  PIRIMI,  Tam.  Gratiola  monniera, 
syn.  of  Herpestes  monniera,  H.  B.  and  Kunih, 

NIR  PONGILION,  Maleal,  Spathodea 
rheedii,.  iSpr^^wr 
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NIRU,  Tbl.     Water :  hence 

Niru  agni  vendra  paku,  Tbl.  Jussieua  vil- 
losa.  Lam. —  W.  and  -4.,  1041 — J.  exaltata,  R. 
ii,  401 — Eheede,  ii,  50;  Properly  Ammania 
vesicatoria,  Pt.  i,  p.  12.  The  word  means 
"  the  burning  leaf  growing  in  water." 

Niru  bachchali,  Tel.  Jussieua  repens,  L, 
—22.  ii,  401— PT.  and  A.,  1040. 

Niru  boddi,  or  Boddi,  Tbl.  Rivea  hypocrar 
terifbrmis,  Ch. 

Niru  budiki,  or  Antafa  tamara,  Tel.  Pistia 
stratiotes,  L. 

Niru  chikkudu,  Tbl.     Lablab,  9p, 

Niru  chirri,  Tbl.  Centrostachys  aquatica, 
WaU.—-W.  Ic,  1870.  Achryanthes  aq.,  E. 
i,  673.  The  syn.  in  Sanscrit  is  Markahah, 
which  according  to  W.,  is  Amarantus  oleraqeui. 

Niru  ganneru,  Tbl.  Polygonum  rivulare, 
Kon. — E.  ii,  290,  also  Polygonum  glabram, 
Waid.-^R.  ii,  287—  W.  /c,  1799,  also  Hydro- 
cera  triflora,  W.  and  A.,  463. — Impatiena 
natans,  E.  i,  652.  The  name  is  applied  to  any 
narrow-leaved  sp.  The  syn.  Nichulah,  accord- 
ing to  W.,  is  Bsurringtonia  acutangula. 

Niru  gili  gich'cha,  Tbl.  Crotalaria  quin- 
quefolia,  L.—E.  iii,  279— W.  cmd  A^  606— 
Eheede,  ix,  28. 

Niru  gobbi,  Tbl.  Asteracantha  longifolia, 
Nees.^W.  /c,  449— Ruellia  Ion.,  E.  iii,  50— 
Eheede,  ii,  45. 

Niru  goranta  or  Nalla  pedda  goranta,  Tel. 


NIRMUL,  a  town   in  the  Kumool  province ,  Barleria  cristata,  L. — |S  rosea.    A  light-tinted 


Goranta  of  a  pale  red  colour. 

Niru  ippa,  Tbl.  The  name  implies  a  Sapo- 
taceous  tree  frequenting  water.  Sk.,  Gouraaakah 
is,  according  to  W.,  a  sp.  of  Baasia. 

Niru  jiluga,  or  Jiluga,  Tbl.  .^schynomene 
aspera,  L. 

Niru  kacha,  Tbl.  Pontedera  vaginalis,  Zr. 
-22.  ii,  121 ;  Cor.  110— Eheede,  xi,  44.-  A 
doubtful  name  from  Roxburgh. 

Niru  kussuvoo,  Tel.  Commelyna  cummunia. 

Nirupadi,  Tel.  Br.  502»  a  plant  called 
Karkoji. 

Niru  pavila,  Tbl.  Bcrgia  verticillata,  WiUd, 
—E.  ii,  456 ;  B.  aquatica.  Cor.  142— Eheede^ 
ix,  78. 

Niru  pippali,  Tbl.  Pongatium  indicuia. 
Lam. — Sphenoclea  zeylanica,  E.  i,  507. 

Niru  prabba,  or  Bettamu,  Tbl.  Calamoa 
rotang,  L.  The  genua  delights  in  majshy 
plains  but  C.  Rotang  especially. 

Niru  tamara,  Tbl.  Pontedera  haatata,  j&« — 
E.  ii,  121;  Cor.,  Ill,  This  name  rests  on 
Roxb.'s  authority  ak>ne. 

Niru  tota  kura,  Tbl.  Amarantua,  s^. 
The  common  cultivated  speciea,  requires  plenti* 
ful  watering. 

Niru  tumiki,  or  Niti  tumiki  aod  Erutumiki, 
Tel.  Diospyros,^  sp.  Ebensoeoua  treo  fre- 
quenting water  ?     Sk.  syn.  is  Dii^gha  patraka. 
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Niru  talavapu,  Tei;.     Desmodium  natans, 

WUld. —  W,  afid  A.^  835— Mimosa  nat.,  E,  ii, 

5d3:  Cor.    119.     Nir  tavili  means  touching 

the  water  refering  to  the  floating  habit  charao- 

teristic  of  this  plcuit. 

Nim  vanga,  Tsl.  Solanum  melongena,  L. 
— S.  kngnm,  R.  i,  567.—Bhe€de,  x,  74.  This 
weQ  known  variety  is  under  culture  at  all  sea- 
aons  and  requires  much  water,  hence  the  name. 

Nira  Temki,  Tel.  Ottelia  alisnoides,  Pers,, 
alio  Damasonium  indicum,  B.  ii,  216;  Cor. 
185;  Bkeede^  xi,  46.  This  name  does  not  seem 
to  be  right,  the  plant  is  called  Gurrapu  dekka. 

MRULLI,  Til.  AJlima  cepa,  L.—E.  ii,  142, 
A*.  502. 

NIBVALA,  Mat.kal.  Croton  tiglium,  also 
€iat»va  nurvala.  Bam. 

NIRVALUM,  Tam.  Croton  tiglium.  Nir- 
valom  jennai.  Tax.  Croton  oil :  Napaulah  oil. 

NIRWANA  or  Nirvana,  or  Nigban,  in  bud- 
dhism, final  emancipation,  a  buddhist  idea  of 
annihilation,  of  the  spirit's  extinction;  but  Bun- 
KQ  asserts  it  to  mean  the  absence  of  desire 
in  this  life ;  inward  peace.  M.  St.  Hilaire, 
IL  Eugene  Bnmouf  and  Prof.  Max  MuUer, 
identify  tfie  Nirvana  of  Buddha  with  abso- 
lute annihilation,  the  pure  not  being,  in 
which  there  is  no  absorption  in  the  higher  life 
of  the  uncreated  essence,  no  consciousness  of 
peace  and  freedom  from  evil,  but  the  loss  of 
being  and  consciousness  at  once.  This  doctrine 
is  shadowed  forth  in  the  despair  of  Job  and 
Jeremiah  ;  in  the  deep  melancholy  of  Eocle- 
aiastes ;  in  the  choruses  of  Sophocles,  the  Apolo- 
gia of  Plato  and  in  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet,  yet 
this  has  nowhere  led  to  suicide,  as  the  path  to 
Nirvana,  but  to  fasting,  prayer,  ahnsgiving,  and 
selfsacrifice.  But  the  doctrine  was  offered  to 
people  who  held  to  the  belief  of  a  natural  im- 
mortality and  metempschycosis,  to  whom  death 
brought  no  sure  deliverance,  but  might  lead  to 
ilb  greater  than  in  this  world,  new  forms  of 
human  or  brute  life  more  miserable  than  what 
they  had  passed  through.  The  life  of  self-sacri- 
fice of  its  founder,  his  voluntary  acceptance  of 
poverty,  his  proclamation  of  a  universal  brother- 
hood, and  his  making  war  on  the  caste  system, 
are  remarkable  features  of  his  career.  But  after 
him  hrahmanism  rose  triumphant  and  drove 
buddhism  into  other  lands,  and  the  region  of 
Sakya  Muni's  birth  and  labours  became  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  to  peoples  from  distant  countries. 
The  Nirvana  of  Sakya  Muni,  according  to  the 
Raj-guru  of  Assam  occurred  in  the  18th  year  of 
Ajatra  Satru,  and  196  years  before  Ghandra- 
gapta,  the  contemporary  of  Alexander  which 
Dayagreethus34d4-lS6»544. — Bunsen^  God 
ia  ^tsf^  Vol.  i,  p.  5.  See  Buddha,  Chinese, 
bocriptiona. 

NIRVANA,  Hebrew,  signifying  satisfied  or 
prosperous. 
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•  NISHAPOUK. 

NIRVANEE,  Sans.  From  Nirvanu,  libera- 
tion. 

NIRWAR,  see  Kush. 

NISHA,  Hind.  See  Kush. 

NIS^A,  the  Nisaia  of  Ptolemy  called  also 
Nisa  and  Nisaea,  a  city  on  the  upper  Oxus,  was 
the  chief  town  of  the  district,  in  northern  Par- 
thia,  faiAous  for  its  breed  of  horses,  bordering 
on  Hyrkania  and  Margiana.  The  fourth  set- 
tlement of  the  Arians  was  in  Nisaya  (Northern 
Parthia.)  It  (v.  verse  8.)  says  "  the  fifth  best 
land  is  Nisaya ;  there  Ahriman  created  unbe- 
lief." This  is  the  Nisaia  of  Ptolemy,  fiimous 
for  its  breed  of  horses,  commonly  called  Nisa, 
the  renowned  district  of  Northern  Parthia,  bor- 
dering on  Hyrkania  and  Mai^giana.  The  city 
of  Nis89_  is  situated  on  the  Upper  Oxus.  The 
term  "  unbelief  signifies  the  apoetacy  from 
pure  fire  worship.  Here,  therdbre,  the .  first 
schism  took  place. — Bunsen^  Vol.  iii.  See 
Arians. 

NISAETUS  BONELU,  Temm.  The  Crest- 
less  hawk  eagle. 


Aquila  intermedia,  JSonellu 
M'hor-angah,  Hind. 

M'hor-angi, 


Nisaetufi  niveus*      Jerd, 
Rajali,  Tam. 

Kundeli,  small  Tbt.. 


This  eagle  is  about  27  inches  long  and  is 
found  throughout  India,  in  the  hilly  and  jung- 
ly districts.  It  preys  on  game  birds  and  pea- 
fowl, ducks,  herons  and  waterfowl. 

NISAETUS  NEPALENSIS,  Hodg.,  also  N. 
pulcher,  Hodg.^  Syns.  of  Limnaetus  nipalensis, 
Hodg. 

NISAETUS  OVIVORUS,  Jerd.,  Syn.  of 
Neopus  malaiensis,  Eeinwardt. 

NISAETUS  PALLIDUS,  Hodg.  Syn.  of 
Liumaetus  nivssus,  Temm. 

NISARNA,  Hind.  To  blossom,  the  blossom- 
ing of  sugar-cane  is  thought  very  unlucky. 

NISHADA  of  the  Sanscrit  writers,  a  race  who 
seem  to  have  been  the  occupants  of  India  prior 
to  and  opponents  of  the  Aryans  and  especially 
to  the  wild  and  barbarous  forest  and  mountain- 
ous tribes.  It  is  a  term  applied  in  the  Vedas  to 
the  ancient  aborigines  of  India,  and  Professor 
Max  Muller  proposes  to  apply  th^  words 
Nishada  languages  to  all  the  non-Arian  tongues. 
—  WiU,  See  India,  Siva. 

NISHAPOUR,  at  one  time  the  greatest  and 
richest  city  of  Khorasan,  is  seated  in  a  plain, 
formerly  irrigated  by  about  twelve  thousand 
acqueducts,  most  of  which  have  been  suffered 
to  fall  to  decay,  and  are  now  destitute  of  water. 
This  city  was  founded  by  Taimuras,  and  de- 
stroyed by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was,  after 
the  lapse  of  many  yeai*s,  re-built  by  Sapor  the 
First ;  and  the  statue  of  that  prince  was  to  be 
seen  at  Nishapour;  until  it  was  overturned, 
and  broken  in  pieces,  by  the  Arabs.  The  town 
and  district  of  Nishapour,  are  situated  about 
sixty  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Mushed.  On 
die  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  it  was  seized  by  Ah- 
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has  Kuli  Khan,  a  chief  of  the  Turkish  tribe  of  a 
Byat.     The  name  is  a  compound  of  Ni  reed 
and  Shahpoor,  and  the  term  Ni,  which  denotes 
the  produce  of  the  plain  in  which  it  stands, 
was  given  to  distinguish  it  from  the  city  of  Shah- 
poor in  Fars,  which  was  also  founded  by  Shah- 
poor the  First.      The  fruits  of  Nishapur  are 
uncommonly    fine,    particularly    melons  ;    its 
mountains  are  cultivated  to  the  very  summit. 
In  these  mountains,  the  Ferozah,  or  Turquoise 
stone,    is    found.      General    Ferrier    says  he 
suffered  many  disappointments  at  Nishapour, 
but  it  was  from  thence  only   he  could  visit 
the  turquoise-mines    in    the    neighbourhood. 
The  mines  are  near  the  village  of  Madene, 
about  thirty-two  English  miles  firom  Nishapour ; 
the  road  to  it  is  for  the  first  five  miles  across 
a  plain  of  great  extent.     Salt  abounds  in  this 
locality,  mnd  the  principal  mine,  Dooletaly,  is 
about  six  miles  from   Madene.     This  is  an 
enormous   rock,  covered  on  its  exterior  sur- 
face with  a  thin  layer  of  red  clay.     The  mines 
are    the   property  of  the    Government,    who 
lease  them  to  die  highest  bidder.     At  pre- 
sent the  rent  is  only  150   tomauns    yearly. 
A  good  workman  can  extract  about  800  lbs. 
a  dAy.     The  salt  is  beautifully  white  and  of 
a  fine  grain.    The  turquoises  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  according  to  the  positions  in  which 
they  are  found.    The  first,   called  sangi,  or 
stony,  are  those  which  are  incrusted  in  the 
matrix  and  which  must  be  removed  by  a  blow 
of  the  pick  or  hammer ;  the  second  are  found 
in    washing    the  alluvial    deposits,    and    are 
called  khaki,  or  earthy :  the  former  are  of  a 
deep  blue ;    the   latter,   though   larger    from 
being  paler  and  spotted  with  white,  are  of  less 
value.    These  are  seen  as  if  incrusted  or  glued 
in  the  matrix  to  the  number  of  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty,  and  more  or  less  near  one  another. 
Each  of  these  stones  is  enveloped  in  a  thin  cal- 
careous covering,  white  on  the  side  adhering 
next  to  the  turquoise,  but  brown  on  that  next 
to  the  matrix.   Mr.  Fraser  mentions  that  on  the 
24th  of  January,  about  five  in  the  morning,  he 
set  off  to  visit  ^e  turquoise  mines,  about  nine 
fursungs  to  the  westward  of  Nishapoor.     Part 
of  these  are  but  pits  dug  in  grey  earth  like 
that  of  the  Khurooch  mine,  and  may   possibly 
be  also  the  remains  of  some  former  working. 
The  gem  is  also  found  in  small  veins  variously 
dispersed   through  the  body  of   the*  rock  ;  a 
man  who  was  working  here  offered  him    the 
produce  of  his  day's  labour   in  an  old  shoe, 
consisting    of   pieces    of   various     sorts    and 
sizes.    He  ascended  to  a  considerable  height 
to  where,  in  a  cleft;  of  the  hill,  is  situated  the 
mine  called  Abdool  Rezakee,  from  having  been 
discovered,  or  formerly  worked,  by  a  person  of 
that  name.    The  chief  excavation  is  under  a 
great  overhanging  rock,  of  the  same  natuic  as 
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that  of  the  Madan-e-siah  and  others,  and  from 

this  mine  were  obtained  the  finest  and  largest 

stones  of  any.      In  this  mine  the  turquoise 

matter  did  not  appear  to  run  so  much  in  veins ; 

but  this  might  be  accidental,  for  we  were  told 

that  the  greater  part  of  the  gem  is  found  in 

this  manner. — Fraser^s  Journey  into  Khoramn^ 

pp.  407-413  ;  Rinneir's  Geographical  Memoir^ 

p.  185  ;  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia^  Vol,  ii, 

pp.  218,  220  ;  Ferritr's  Joum.,  pp.  105,  106, 

107. 

NISHAN,  Hon).  Sign,  flag,  or  standard, 
sjnionymous  with  a  company  of  soldiers. 

NISH^-PATEE,  Saks. 'from  nisha,  night, 
and  patee,  lord. 

NISHASHTA,  Pbrs.  Starch.  Nishast-i- 
gandam.  Gluten  of  wheat. 

NISfflNDA,  or  Nisinda,  Eesq.  Vitex  nes- 
gundo,  and  Vitex  trifolia,  Linn. 

NISHKRAMANA,  aurs.  A  going  forth,  from 
nir,  prep.,  and  krum,  to  step. 

NISIBIS,  a  fort  situated  between  die  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  the  possession  of  which  was 
continually  contested  by  the  Romans  and  Per- 
sians. It  was  taken  after  Shahpoor  had  sub- 
dued Armenia.  Persian  authors  term  this  fort 
Nisibyn  and  Nisibi. — Malcolm's  History  of  Per- 
siay  Vol.  i,  p.  97.     See  Mesopotamia. 

NISINDA,  also  Nisindha,  also  Seduari, 
HnrD.  Vitex  n^;undo  and  V.  trifolia. 

NISOMALI,  Saks.  Polygonum  aviculare. 

NISCM^HAKA,  Sans.  Alangium  decape- 
talum,  Lam. 

NISOT,  Beno.,  Hind.  Ipomoea  turpethum. 

NISR,  Hbb.  Eagle. 

NISSAB,  Ar.  (lit.  alms)  the  repeating  an 
attribute  of  the  deity  a  certain  number  of 
times. 

NISUNG.  In  this  town,  the  Tartar  husband- 
men have  a  custom  similar  to  those  of  the  Scotdi 
farmers,  who  plait  the  first  com  cut  three-fold, 
and  fix  it  over  the  chimney-piece  till  next 
harvest,  when  it  is  renewed.  The  Tartars  use 
three  ears  of  barley,  which  they  paste  outside, 
above  the  door.  At  Nisung  there  was  not  a 
house  in  the  village  but  was  ornamented  in  this 
way.  The  Tartars  are  called  by  the  Kunawar 
inhabitants  of  the  lowest  parts,  Zhad,  Bhoteea 
or  Bootuntee,  and  their  country  is  often  named 
Bhot  and  Bootunt;  the  Tartars  are  very 
different  in  appearance  and  manners  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Kunawar ;  all  those 
of  Basihur  were  formerly  under  the  Chinese. 
The  Tartars  of  Kunawar  are  not  so  stout  as  those 
farther  to  the  eastward,  and  have  less  of  the 
Chinese  features.  Thq  others  are  muscular, 
well-made,  and  tall ;  Gerard  saw  few  under 
five  feet  ten,  and  many  were  six  feet  or  more ; 
their  strong  athletic  forms  were  remarkably 
contrasted  with  the  puny  diminutive  figures  of 
his  attendants,  several  of  whom  were  inhabi-  j 
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lants  of  the  plains.  Their  countenance  m 
mddy,  and  they  have  small  oblong  eyes,  high 
cheek  bones,  thin  eye  brows,  and  very  few  have 
either  mustachios  or  beards,  which  they  admire 
much.  Many  of  them,  especially  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  years  old,  are  extremely  handsome, 
of  a  very  prepossessing  appearance,  and  fine 
^jedmens  of  Tartar  youth. — Capt,  Gerard* s 
Aecawni  of  Kunawur^  pp,  3  to  102. 

NITA,  Tam.     Aloe  fibre. 

NITAil-PALA,  Tam.  A  Malabar  tree  that 
grows  to  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long  and 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter :  it  is  not  of  much 
oouideration ;  it  produces  a  small  fruit  wbicb  is 
Dsedby  the  natives  medicinally. — Edye,  M,C. 

NIT  BIRALU,  Nbpaul.    Viverra  zibetha, 

NTTI,  a  pogB  of  Kumaon,  in  lat.  30°  67'  N., 
km.  7»°  64'  E ;  the  crest  is  16,814 ;  viUage 
of  Niti,  11,464  feet  It  is  open  from  the  end  of 
Jane  to  October.  Niti  is  considered  the  best 
piaB  between  Kumaon  and  Tibet,  and  is  one  of 
the  principal  cbaonels  of  trade  between  Chinese 
Tartuy  and  Hindooetan. 

NTTKI,  Eto.     Thread. 

NITO,  a  doth  used  by  the  wUd  natives  in 
Mindoro. 

mm  GANNERU,  or  Bagga  patti,  Tel. 
limnophila  racemosa,  Benih.  Any  aquatic 
plant  with  long,  narrow,  oleander-like  leaves. 

NFTI  TUMIKI,  or  Niru  tumiki  and  Era 
tumiki,  Tel.  Diospyros,  sp.  So  called  by  the 
Konda  Doralu. 

NTTRARIA  TRIDENTA,  a  plant  of  Tunis, 
the  true  Lotus  of  the  lotophagi,  and  Nitraria 
flooberi^  the  berry  of  which  is  the  chief  luxury 
of  the  tribes  of  the  Caspian  desert,  might  be 
introdiiced  into  India. 

NTTRAS  POTASS^,  Nitre. 

NITRATE  DE  SOUDE,  Fr.  Nitrate  of  soda. 

NITRATE  OF  LIME  is  recommended  as  a 
probable  chemical  antidote  for  the  salts  of 
the  "  reh."  It  has  been  known  that  the  best 
remedy  for  reh  is  the  saline  efflorescence  of  old 
mortar  on  walls,  or  which  appear  on  ground 
containing  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  mat- 
ter. In  this  substance,  nitrate  of  lime  is  found, 
lod  this  salt  would  act  by  producing  the  inso- 
hible  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  sparingly 
sohible  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  deliques- 
cent nitrate  of  soda,  instead  of  the  efflorescent 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  which  are  the 
pnncipal  constituents  of  reh.  This  is  prepared 
by  distilling  shora  or  saltpetre  with  kahi  safed, 
ud  neutralizing  the  acid  liquor  that  passes 
over  with  chunam.  The  natives,  in  some 
pirta,  have  long  been  accustomed  to  exxiploy 
'^chikna kuUur,"  or  earth  which  looks  damp; 
dm  earth  is  found  where  animal  remains  are 
deposited,  and  usually  contains  nitrate  of  lime. 
Ife  leh  b  composed  principally  of  siilphate  of 
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soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  with,  in  some 
places,  carbonate  of  soda :  the  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  soda  are  very  efflorescent  salts,  and 
melt  partly  in  their  water  of  crystallization  at  a 
temperature  of  about  98*^,  while  they  are  rather 
sparingly  soluble  when  the  temperature  falls 
below  60°.  Kence,  during  the  hot  weather  the 
reh  melts  and  percolates  the  ground  to  some 
considerable  depth  ;  but  as  the  weather  becomes 
cooler,  crystals  tbrm  in  this  soil  and  form  a 
capillary  net-work,  upon  which  it  travels  till  it 
arrives  at  the  surface,  where  the  salt  gives  off 
its  water  of  crystallization**,  and  fells  into  a  dry 
powder  by  efflorescence.  If  to  a  solution  of 
these  salts,  nitrate  of  lime  is  added,  no  change 
is  produced  by  it  on  the  chloride  of  sodium,  but 
the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  con- 
verted into  nitrate  of  soda,  a  deliquescing  salt, 
while  the  lime  is  changed  either  into  the  inso- 
luble carbonate  of  lime,  or  the  sparingly  solu- 
ble sulphate  of  lime,  neither  of  which  are 
efflorescent,  or  in  any  way  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion.— PoweWs  Hand-book  ;  Econ,  Prod.,  Pun- 
jab, pp,  95,  112. 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER.  This  salt  is  now 
made  at  Lahore  for  photographic  purposes  and 
called  kastak,  a  corruption  of  caustic. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH,  Nitre. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA. 
Nitrate  de  Soud,  Fb.  |  Wtirfel  saltpetre,       Gbr. 

This  salt  occurs  in  Bellary  and  Hyderabad, 
where  it  forms  a  natural  efflorescence.  Its 
chief  use  is  as  a  substitute  for  saltpetre  for  the 
manufacture  of  nitric  and  other  acids  and  che- 
mical substances.  It  is  too  deliquescent  for 
making  gunpowder,  though  it  answers  well  for 
some  descriptions  of  fireworks.  It  is  found  in 
immense  quantities  in  deposits  in  South  Ame- 
rica, particularly  in  the  districts  of  Atacama 
and  Tarapaca  in  Fera.  See  Alkaline  minerals 
and  Soda. 

NITRE. 

Siau-shih, 

Nitrate  of  potash, 

Saltpetre, 

Salpetre, 

Nitre, 

Nitrate  de  potase, 

Salpeter, 

Saures  Kali, 

Nitre,  or  Saltpetre,  must  early  have  been 
known,  as  both  the  Indians  and  Chinese 
have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  making 
of  fireworks,  and  the  former  have  an  easy 
process  for  making  nitric  acid,  in  which  they 
have  been  followed  by  Geber  and  other  Ara- 
bian authors.  The  names  neter  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  nitrum  in  ancient  authors^  were 
applied  to  carbonate  of  soda,  but  they  were 
also  used  in  a  generic  sense.  Nitre  is  found 
effloresced  on  the  soil  in  many  parts  of  India, 
where  there  is  no  animal  matter,  and  being 
washed  out,  a  fresh  crop  is  formed  afler  a  few 
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Chin. 

Shora, 

HiMD 

£ko. 

Nitro, 

It.,  8f. 

» 

Nitnim, 

Lat. 

Fb. 

Nitras  potassie, 

n 

n 

Salitre, 

Sp. 

n 

Butl-uppu, 

Tam. 

Gbr. 

Petl-uppu, 

Tbl 

Gbb. 
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years.  The  soil  Is  sandy,  with  mica  interspersed, 
which  will  continue  to  yield  a  supply  of  i)otash, 
while  the  nitric  acid  mast  be  furnished  by  the 
combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
with  its  nitrogen,  probably,  as  suggested  by  Lie- 
big,  by  the  oxidation  of  the  ammonia  which  he 
has  proved  is  always  present  in  the  atmosphere. 
Mr.  Stevenson  (Prinsep's  Journ.,  ii,  p.  23)  has 
detailed  the  process,  and  shown  that  the  saline 
earth  contains  salts  soluble  in  water,  sulphate 
of  soda,  muriate  of  soda,  nitrates  of  lime  and  of 
potash.  The  nitrate  of  lime  is  easily  converted 
into  that  of  potash  by  lixiviating  the  saline 
soil  over  a  filter  of  woodashes,  which  contains 
carbonate  of  potash  (the  carbonic  acid  com- 
bines with  the  lime,  and  the  nitric  acid  with 
the  potash),  a  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated, 
and  the  nitrate  of  potash  in  solution  is  evapo- 
rated and  put  aside  to  crystallize.  The  salt 
obtsuned  contains  irom  45  to  70  per  cent,  of 
pure  nitrate  of  potash.  It  is  re-dissolved  and 
crystallized,  but  still  contains  impurities,  which 
are  termed  so  much  per  cent,  of  refraction. 
The  ordinary  kinds  are  called  rough  or  crude 
saltpetre,  and  the  purer  East  India  '*  refined." 
In  Europe  nitre  is  prepared  artificially  in  nitre- 
beds  or  nitre-waUs,  and  in  ditches  covered  by 
sheds,  where  urine  is  added  to  different  mixtures 
of  earth  with  refiise  vegetables,  various  animal 
substances,  and  calcareous  matter,  &c.  The 
whole  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  aif .  The 
nitrogen,  combining  with  the  oxygen,  forms 
nitrates,  and  the  foregoing  processes  being 
adopted,  similar  results  are  obtained.  Nitre  is 
manufactured  in  many  districts  of  the  South  and 
East  of  Asia. — Smith  ;  Royle.     See  Saltpetre. 

NITRIC  ACID. 


Lit. 


Acidum  nitricum 

^urum,  Lat. 

Spiritus  nitrici  glauberi,  „ 
Arak-i-shora,  Pbbs. 

Aqua  forte,  Post. 

Vedj-lunu-rasa,  Singh. 
Pettluppu  dravagum,  Tam. 
Petiuppudrava-kam,  Tel. 


Maulabker,  Ab. 

Sterk  water,  Dur. 

Aqua-fortis,  Eno. 

Acide  nitrique,  ,    Fb. 

Salpeter  saure,  Geo. 

Suriakhar-ka-tel,  Hind. 
Shore  ka  tezab, 
Acidum  nitricum, 
Aqua  f ortis, 

This  was  known  to  Geber,  and  probably 
also  to  the  hindoos.  In  combination  with 
potash,  soda,  and  lime  or  ammonia,  it  is 
foTuid,  effloresced  on  the  soil  in  some  countries ; 
also  in  some  minerals ;  likewise  in  some  vege- 
tables, as  in  the  officinal  Pareira  root,  in  tiie 
state  of  nitrate  of  potash.  When  manufac- 
turers make  nitric  acid  they  employ  only 
half  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and  use 
nitrate  of  soda  instead  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
because  it  is  cheaper.  The  acid  obtained  is  of 
a  brownish  colour,  fiimes,  and  is  called  nitric 
acid  of  commerce.  When  pure,  it  is  colourless, 
but  as  met  with  in  commerce,  it  is  yellowish, 
owing  to  its  containing  nitrous  acid  in  solution ; 
besides  which  it  is  often  highly  diluted,  and 
mixed  with  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids.    It 


Acidum     nitro-muriati- 
cum. 


is  exceedingly  corrosive,  and  its  taste  is  sour 
and  acid.  Nitric  acid  is  employed  in  a  great 
variety  of  chemical  processes ;  in  metallurgy 
and  assaying,  for  etching  on  iron  and  copper, 
in  dyeing  and  in  medicine.  Nitric  acid,  is 
made  in  Lahore,  by  acting  on  pure  nitrate 
of  soda  with  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 
This  sort  is  used  for  the  pmrification  of  silver, 
and  the  formation  of  the  nitrate.  A  less  pure 
kind  is  made  by  the  action  of  Kahi  (impure 
sulphate  of  iron)  on  nitre,  but  this  is  rather  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,*  and 
will  dissolve  gold  leaf. — Boyle;  Fattikner : 
Powell. 

NITRO,  It.     Salitre,  8p.    Saltpetre. 

NITRO-MURIATIC  ACID. 

Acidum       nitro-hydro- 

chloricum. 
Aquaiegia. 

Eau  regale,  Fb.  |  Xonigswaaaer,         6£s. 

This  acid  is  made  by  mixing  nitric  acid  with 
muriatic,  and  has  probably  been  known  since 
the  discovery  of  these  acids.  The  Arabs  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  it,  as  they  had 
a  solvent  for  gold.  Nitro-hydrochloric  acid 
is  of  a  golden  yellow  colour  with  the  suffo- 
cating odour  of  chlorine,  and  the  irritant  cor- 
rosive properties  of  the  strong  aoids.  The 
manufacturers  mix  gradually  in  a  cooled  ves- 
sel, and  where  the  fumes  can  easily  escape. 
Nitric  acid  1  part,  muriatic  acid  2  parts  (both 
by  measure).  They  keep  the  mixture  in  a  well- 
closed  bottle  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  The  resultr 
ing  acid  is  not  a  mere  mixture  of  the  two  acids, 
for  both  become  decomposed.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  property  of  dissolving  gold. — Royle 

NITRON,  Potasse  nitras,  Salpetre. 

NITURI  or  Katou  nii-uri,  Fhyllanthus  multi- 
fiorus. 

NITYAMALLE  or  Adavi  nitaya  mallee, 
Hibiscus  hirtus,  L. 

NITYANANDA,  Sans.,  from  nitya,  constant, 
and  ananda,  joy.     See  Chaitunya. 

NIU-JU  also  Niu-nai,  Chdt.    Milk. 

NIU,  HiKD.     Alnus,  «p. 

NIUMA,  Hind.    Brassica  rapa. 

NIUNKAR,  Hind.     Brassica,  «p. 

NIURTSI,  Hnro.     Artemisia  sacromm. 

NIUSKAR,  HrwD.  Brassica,  sp, ;  Khamnb 
nubti,  Hnd).,  is  Ceratqnia  siliqua. 

NIVARI  DHANYAMU,  Tel.    Oryza,  «p. 

NIVERTTI,  see  Nibutti. 

NTVE^AM,  Tam.  NivesaAamu,  Tel.  a 
ground  of  2,400  feet  square  of  ground. 

NIYAL,  Hdid.,  of  Kangra.    A  weasel. 

NIYAZBO,  Hiin>.    Ocymum  basilicum. 

NIYAMA,  Saitb.    A  resolution. 

NIZAM,  the  title  of  the  mahomedan  ruler 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan, 
a  sovereign,  with  a  British  resident  at  hi^ 
court.      The   coxmtry  of  the  Nizam   is  now 
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smaller  than  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
centorj.  By  the  treaty  with  the  British  Go- 
Temment  of  1759,  he  ceded  Masulipatam  and 
other  districts;  by  the  treaty  of  1766,  the 
Northern  Circars,  and  by  the  death  of  its  jag- 
heerdar  in  1788,  the  Guntoor  Circar.  The  au- 
thority of  the  founder  of  the  State  of  Hyderabad 
at  one  time  extended  from  the  Nerbudda  to 
Trichinopoly  and  from  Masulipatam  to  Beejapoor . 
Orme  makes  it  still  larger — "  in  a  line  nearly 
north  and  south  from  Berhampoor  to  Cape 
Comorin,  and  eastward  from  that  line  to  the 
sea."  The  area  of  the  country  the  Nizam  now 
holds  is  computed  to  be  95,337  square  miles. 
It  lies  between  the  15th  and  21st  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  the  75  and  82  degrees  of 
longitude,  forming  a  lateral  square  of  more  than 
450  mUes  each  way.  This  tract  is  traversed  by 
the  Krishna  with  its  feeders,  the  Beema  and  Tum- 
boodra,  the  Wurda  and  its  tributaries,and  the 
Godarery  with  its  tributary  streams  of  the 
Doodna,  Manjera,  and  Pranheeta.  This  coun- 
try of  the  Nizam,  called  Hyderabad  afler  the 
capital,  is  three  times  larger  than  either  Mysore 
or  Gwalior — the  next  two  large  powers  with 
whom  the  British  have  subsidiary  treaties,  ten 
times  larger  than  Holkar*s  country,  Indore, 
and  abnoBt  as  large  as  both  Nepal  and  Cashmere 
together — the  two  independent  powers  in  alli- 
ance with  the  British.  The  modem  Dekhan 
ocHnprises  most  of  Telingana,  part  of  Gond- 
vana,  and  that  large  portion  of  Maharashtra 
which  is  above  the  western  range  of  ghauts, 
and  which  extends  from  the  Nerbudda  to  the 
Krishna.  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan  is  com- 
monly used  in  contradistinction  to  Hyderabad 
in  Sind.  This  country  of  the  Nizam  consists  of 
elevated  tableland,  never  less  than  1,800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  has  always 
been  populated :  for  it  long  formed  a  large  part 
ofTelingana. 

Assuming  the  title  of  Asoph  Jah,  Nizam-ul- 
Mulk  crossed    the  Nerbudda  at   the  head  of 
12,000   men.      The  fort  of  Asseerghur  was 
given  up  to  him  by  Jalib  Khan  for  a  sum  of 
money.     Soon  after,  in  the  month  of  October 
1723,  he  took  an  opportunity,  on  pretence  of 
gning  on  a  hunting  excursion,  to  depart  for 
his  vice-royalty  in  the  Dekhan ;  and  from  that 
time,  although  he  always  professed  obedience 
to  the  emperor,  even  when  waging  war  against 
him,  Nizami-ul-Mulk  became  wholly  independ- 
oit ;  and  the  countries  south  of  the  Nerbudda, 
&e  conquest  of  which  had  engaged  the  Mogul 
phnocs  in  much  more  than  a  century  of  wars, 
were  torn  for  ever  from  the  throne  of  Delhi. 
After  the  battle  of  Shukurkhara,  Nizam-ul- 
Mnlk  had  fixed  his  eye  on  Hyderabad — the 
aocient  capital  of  ^e  Kootub  Shahee  kings — 
at  fitted  for  the  seat  of  government  of  the  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  which  ho    himself  had 
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founded ;  and  it  was  very  desirable  for  this 
purpose  to  remove  the  Maharatta  collectors 
from  that  quarter  on  any  terms. 

One  of  the  traditions  of  the  Nizam's  ancestry 
is  that  the  family  is  of  Tartar  origin,  and 
claims  descent  from  Baha-ud-Deen — a  person 
much  celebrated  for  his  devotional  zeal  as  well 
as  for  the  austerity  of  his  life.  He  took  the 
appellation  of  Khajeh  Nakshbund,  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  order  of  Nakshbundee  Der- 
vises  which  still  prevail  in  India,  Turkey 
and  Tartary.  His  descendants  to  this  day 
generally  prefix  the  word  Khajeh  to  their 
names,  and  distinguish  themselves  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Nakshbundee.  Khajeh  is  a  term 
of  honour  usually  applied  to  persons  who  ai*e 
eminent  either  for  their  sanctity  or  learning. 
The  literal  meaning  of  Nakshbund  is  fixing 
an  impression  ;  and  the  term  was  figuratively 
adopted  by  Baha-ud-Deen.  Nizam-ul-Mulk 
was  the  Pugri  buddul  Bhae,  or  '  turban-ex- 
changed brother,'  of  the  Hara  prince.  When 
Asoph  Jah,  Nizam-ul-Mulk  died  in  A.  d.  1748, 
he  was  104  years  old.  He  leflt  five  sons ; 
Ghazi-ud-Deen,  Nazir  Jung,  Salabat-Jung, 
Nizam  Ali  and  Basalat  Jung,  of  whom,  the 
second  son  Nazir  Jung  succeeded.  For  cen- 
turies an  intermittent  war  had  raged  be- 
tween the  great  Moguls  at  Delhi,  and  the 
mussulman  princes  of  the  Dekhan.  Every 
disaffected  chieftain  in  the  court  of  the  Mogul, 
every  rebellious  prince  and  every  statesman 
under  a  cloud,  sought  to  make  his  way  to  the 
Dekhan,  where  he  might  at  least  find  a  refuge 
from  his  enemies  if  not  the  means  of  revenge. 
At  last  the  Moguls  established  a  grand  army  in 
the  Dekhan,  which  became  famous  in  the 
reigns  of  Shah  Jehan  and  Aurungzeb.  That 
army  became  the  school  of  all  the  great  Mogul 
warriors  of  the  time ;  of  men  who  not  only 
achieved  the  conquest  of  the  country  but  who 
were  subsequently  nominated  to  high  military 
command  as  subahdars  and  nabobs ;  and  who 
subsequently  established  their  real  independ- 
ence in  their  own  provinces,  and  left  the  Mogul 
power  at  Delhi  to  fall  in  pieces  before  the 
destroying  hands  of  Mahrattas  and  Affghans. 
Foremost  amongst  these  men  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Nizam  of  the  Dekhan.  His  first  title  was 
Asoph  Jah,  but  he  is  better  known  by  his  second 
title  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  or  'Regulator  of  the 
State.'  The  life  of  this  man  extended  over  the 
extraordinary  period  of  an  hundred  and  four 
years,  and  the  events  with  which  it  was  crowded 
would  fill  volumes.  He  was  born  in  1645,  about 
the  time  when  Shah  Jehan  was  carrjang  on 
the  conquest  of  the  Dekhan,  and  when,  as  we 
may  say,  Charles  I.  was  stiU  waging  war 
against  his  Parliament.  He  was  a  youth  when 
the  sons  of  Shah  Jehan  were  waging  that  ter- 
rible war  against  each  other  wliich  ended  in 
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which  the  tents  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  haA'e  always  been  and  still  are  com- 
posed, have  supplied  the  root  to  the  word 
vofiahtKos,  The  nomad  tribes  of  Turkoman,  are 
the  representatives  of  a  family  which  has  existed 
from  times  anterior  to  history,  and  exist  at  the 
present  time  in  the  immense  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary.  The  Turkoman,  out  of  whom  the  Turks  of 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Southern  and  Western 
Asia  sprung,  were,  apparently,  those  of  the 
Persian  frontier,  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Yamud,  Goklan,  Tekke,  and  Ersan  tribes,  who 
lie  along  the  frontier  of  Persia  from  the  Caspian 
to  the  south-western  feeders  of  the  Oxus. 
Except  on  the  valley  of  the  Attruk,  where 
they  have  developed  an  imperfect  agi-iculture, 
more  akin  to  gardening  than  to  farming,  th^y 
are  nomades,  with  no  towns,  with  more  tents 
than  houses,  and  with  pre-eminently  predatory 
liabits,  as  the  Persians  of  Elhorasan  and  Astera- 
bad  know  to  their  cost.  Unrivalled  riders,  with 
a  breed  of  horses  that  will  endure  any  hard- 
ship they  are  infamous  for  their  forays ;  and, 
as  they  have  a  great  robbing-ground  to  the 
south  where  the  occupants  are  other  than  Turk, 
they  are  more  incorrigible  plunderers  than  even 
the  central  Kirghiz  and  Usbek.  When  set- 
tled in  more  favourable  localities  they  are  slow 
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were  fevers,  cutaneous  and  nervous  disorders, 
and  especially  blindness.  The  Dhangar  or 
shepherd  race  of  the  peninsula  of  India  are  its 
sole  nomade  people,  but  their  movemenis  are 
restricted  to  the  forest  and  open  tracts.  The 
nomades  of  S.  Asia,  on  the  contrary  move  for 
some  hundred  miles  to  the  garm  sair  and  sard 
sair  lands.  Residents  of  British  India  who 
have  witnessed  a  large  Banjara  camp  migrating, 
will  have  seen  a  true  picfure  of  the  nomade 
life  of  Central  Asia.  Turanian,  Nomadic  or 
AllophyUan  are  names  applied  by  Pritchard  to 
all  languages  not  belonging  to  the  Arian  or  Se- 
mitic, and  which  comprise  all  languages  spoken 
in  Asia  or  Europe  not  included  by  him  under 
the  Arian  and  Semitic  families,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  the  Chinese  and  its  dialects : 
These  are, — 

Tungus,  I     Turki,  I      Finn. 

Mongol,  I     Samoiede,  | 

The  writers  on  this  class  of  tongues  are  Rask, 
Klaproth,  Schott,  Castren,  and  Muller.  But 
Muller  admits  that  the  characteristic  marks  of 
union,  ascertained  fur  this  great  variety  of  lan- 
guages are  as  yet  very  vague  and  general,  if  com- 
pared with  the  definite  ties  of  relationship  which 
severally  unite  the  Semitic  and  Arian.  llie 
Turanian  languages  occupy  by  far  the  largest 


to  lay  aside  their  original  habits.  So  far  as  they    portion   of   the    earth,   viz.,    all    but    India, 


are  mixed  in  blood,  it  is  the  Persian  element 
that  has  mixed.     Such   are   the  Turkomans. 
A  true  picture  of  Iliyat  nomade  life  is  express- 
ed in  Isaiah  xl,  11,  **  He  shall  feed  his  flock 
like  a  shepherd  :  he  shall  gather   the  lambs 
with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and 
shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young."  As 
the  Iliyat  move  along,  the  women  are  seen  with 
their  spinning-wheels  on  their  shoulders,  some 
twisting  woollen  yara,  others  bent  foi*ward,  and 
advancing  slowly  with  tlieir  children  astride  on 
their  backs,  clasping  their  little  arms  around 
their   mother's  neck,  and  twisting  their  little 
legs   round .  her  waist :  the  smaller   ones  are 
usually   tied   up   in   a  bag   behind   the  back, 
while  infant  babies,  together  with  their  clumsy 
cradles,  are  hoisted   on  the   heads  or  shoulders 
of  their  fond  mothers,  sinking  under  the  weight. 
An  Iliyat    tribe   whom   Baron  de  Bode  met, 
belonged  to  a  Lur  stem,  which  was  transplant- 
ed into  Pars  by  Aga-Muhammed   Khan,   the 
uncle  of  the  late  FatTi-Ali-Shah,  from  Luristan 
Kuchuk.     Afler  his  death,  many  returned  to 
their    primitive   encampments   in   the   Zagros 
chain,  but  some  remained  behind.     The  word 
Iliat  or  Hat,  is  derived  from  Eel,  "  a  tribe." 
It  is  also  expressed   by  Zem  or   Zim,   which 
Ibn  Haukal  explains  by  the  equivalent  Arabic, 
Kabilah.    Many  of  the  nomades  met  with  by 
Vigne  were  of  a  sickly  complexion,  attributed 
to  the  pernicious  alkaline  quality  of  the  water. 
The  diseases  to  which  they  were  most  subject 
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Arabia,  Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  but  except 
agglutination  there  is  not  a  single  positive 
principle,  which  can  be  proved  to  pervade  them 
all.  It  has  points  of  affinity  with  the  langua- 
ges of  Africa  and  America  and  even  with  the 
Chinese. — Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Languagtj  by 
F.W.Farrar,  A.M.,  London,  1860;  Latham^ 
Nationalities  of  Europe^  Vol,  ii,  p,  70-1 ;  Baron 
C,  A,  De  Bode's  Travels  in  Luristan  and  Arab^ 
trtan,2)p.  118-19-255  ;  Ouseleys  Travels,  VoL 
\,p,  307;  Vign^s  A  personal  Narrative,  p.  83. 

NOMORCHI,  Lepch.  Decaisnea. 

NOMRI,  IIiND.  A  fox,  see  Liunri,  Noomri. 

NOMURDI,  a  tribe  in  the  hill  tract  on  tlio 
western  side  of  the  Indus.  In  Rennell's  time  they 
were  very  troublesome  to  the  villagers  and  tra- 
vellers. The  Ayin  Acbaree  names  tliis  tribes' 
strength  about  the  year  1560,  as  7,000  infan- 
try, and  300  horsemen.  This  being  a  part 
of  the  tract  named  Indo-Sc3rthia  by  the  anci- 
ents, a  doubt  arises,  whether  they  may  not 
be  the  descendants  of  the  Scythian  Nomades* 
if  the  Scythians,  on  the  borders  of  mount 
Imaus,  did  really  call  themselves  by  that  name, 
and  that  it  was  not  a  term  applied  to  them  by 
the  Greeks  alone. — BenneWs  Memoir,  p.  185. 

NONA,  MxiAT.  Anona  reticulata,  Bullock's 
heart. 

NONCHA,  HiKO.    Portulaca  oleracea. 

NONEA  ROSEA,  one  of  the  Boragineau,  a 
plant  of  no  great  beauty,  may  be  raised  in  com* 
mon  garden  soil. — BiddelU 
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NOXGOUAIl,  Uria.  Conocarpua  latifolia, 
Jiai-b,,  /f .  4-  A.,  W.  Ic. 

NONGYA-CHOR,  Bbnq.  Felia  tigris,  Linn. 

NUNNUS,  see  Yavana. 

NONPAREIL,  see  Capers. 

NOOCHIE  OIL,  AweLo-TAM.  Oil  of  Vitex 
negundo. 

KOOLSHIMA,  Nepal.  Ehretia8errata,.B<w?6. 

N00GA-GASS,SiNOH.Ficualaccifera,  Hoa^. 

NOOLI-TUDD  A,  Tbl.  Helicteres  isora,  Linn, 

NOOMRI,  Dux.  Vulpes  bengalensis,  Shaw, 
the  fox. 

NOOMRI,  Loomri  or  Looka,  all  of  which 
mean  fox,  a  sub-division  of  the  Baluch  race. 
These  are  the  Komadiea  of  RenneU. — TocCs 
BajatthaHy  Vol.  i,  p.  62. 

NOONA  BARK,  of  Morinda  mnbellata,  yields 
the  Noona  dye  famous  in  Tanjore,  where  the 
plant  is  grown  in  large  quantities,  the  colour  is 
red  but  not  so  bright  as  that  extracted  from  the 
Imboora,  which  is  exported  to  Madura  and  with 
it  the  famous  Madura  turbanda  are  dyed. — 

NOONBORA,  Ben G.  lonidium  suffruticosum. 

NOON-DAB,  HiKD.  From  Noon  or  loon, 
salt,  aad  dabna,  to  dip,  bespatter,  or  sprinkle, 
a  custom  among  the  Rajput  races,  of  dipping 
the  hand  in  the  salt ;  the  Noon-dab,  is  the  most 
sacred  pledge  of  good  faith.  It  has  had  recourse 
to,  to  increaae  the  solemnity  of  an  occasion  and  to 
banish  all  suspicion  of  treachery,  as  well  as  to 
extinguish  ancient  feuds,  and  reconcile  chiefs 
who  had  never  met  but  in  hostility. — Tod^s 
Bn^asthan,  Vol.  ii,  p.  409.     See  Munwar-piala. 

NOONIARE£,  Looniaree  or  Noononea, 
Uru.  a  common  tree  of  Ganjam  and  Gum- 
sur,  of  extreme  height  36  feet,  circumlerence 
4  feet)  and  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch  7  feet.  Used 
for  firewood  and  ploughshares.  The  bark  is 
employed  medicinally. —  Captain  Maedonald, 

NOONYA,  Bexg.,  HiKn.  Portulaca  ole- 
raoea,  and  i^rana  scandens. 

NOORPOOR,  see  Kohistan. 

NOORZYE,  see  Afighan. 

NOOS,  see  Adam. 

NOOSHKY,  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Seistan 
desert.     See  Kelat,  Nushki. 

NOOTKANEE,  see  Khyber. 

NOPH£E»  HsB.  Emerald.  The  Nophek 
of  the  Old  Testament,  translated  emerald,  seems 
to  have  been  a  carbuncle  or  apOpax,  but  under 
ihk  term,  the  ancients  included  all  gems  of 
a  red  ooloury  such  as  hyacinths,  rubies,  garnets. 
At  present  the  carbunde  is  a  gem  manufactured 
fiom  the  garnet.  The  carbuncle,  in  Hebrew, 
Birakat,  signifying  flashing  stone,  or  lightning 
Mone,  was  supposed  to  &11  from  the  clouds 

aiaid  flashes  o[  lightning.     Carbuncles  of  supe- 

xior  brilliancy  are  called  '^  males,"  and  those 

of  aoperior  oolour,  females. 
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NORAY  COONGILLIUM,  see  Dammar. 

NOKD  CAPER  WHALE,  or  Nord  kapper 
whale,  variety  of  Baloena  mysticetus. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND  PINE,  Araucaria  ex-  • 
ceLsa,  grows  also  in  New  Caledonia,  Botany  Island, 
Isle  of  Pines ;  it  is  a  majestic  tree  growing  to  the 
height  of  from  60  to  228  feet,  with  a  circumfer- 
ence of  30  feet.  Its  wood  is  useiul  for  carpenters' 
in-door-work  but  is  too  heavy  for  naval  purposes 
as  spars. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND  GRASS  TREE,  Frey- 
cinetia  baueriana,  belongs  to  the  Pandanese  or 
Screw  pines.  Its  stem  is  marked  by  rings, 
like  those  of  the  cabbage  where  the  old 
leaves  have  fallen  off,  and  it  lies  on  the  ground, 
or  climbs  like  ivy  round  the  trees.  The 
branches  are  crowned  with  crests  of  broad 
sedge-like  leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  the 
flowers  arise,  the  petals  of  which  are  a  bright 
scarlet,  and  the  sepals  green,  and,  when  they 
fall  off,  clusters  of  three  or  four  oblong  pulpy 
fruit,  four  inches  in  length,  and  as  much  in  cir- 
cumference, appear. — KeppeVs  Ind.  Arch,,  Vol. 
ii,  p.  284. 

NORIMON,  an  oblong  box,  used  in  Japan 
as  the  palanquins  in  India,  carried  by  means 
of  poles  passed  through  iron  loops  on  either 
side.  There  are  many  kinds  of  norimon. 
The  Governor  has  one  kind,  the  priests  another, 
the  doctors  a  third,  and,  with  decisive  marks 
which  distinguish  the  "  norimon"  of  the  great 
from  the  "  kako"  of  the  humble.  The  norimon 
in  Japan,  is  what  the  palkee  is  in  India  and 
chairs  in  China.  They  always  look  as  if  one 
side  of  a  pair  of  flat  square  scales  (such  as  are 
seen  near  stone  quarries,  or  on  whar&)  had  been 
run  on  a  pole,  and  if  for  a  big  man,  are  covered 
with  curtains,  if  a  common  hack  norimon,  it  is 
left  in  its  original  naked  ugliness  and  discomfort* 
The  occupant  must  sit  cross-legged,  and  even 
then,  can  hardly  raise  hia  head. — Hodgson's 
Nagamki,  p.  202 ;  Frere'a  Antipodes,  p,  431. 

NORMAN,  Chables,  General,  c.  b.,  was 
Acting  Adjutant-General  of  the  Bengal  army: 
when  serving  before  Delhi,  both  pen  and  sword 
were  ever  in  his  hand,  aild  to  those  who  knew 
him  then  and  fought  beside  him,  his  name  will 
be  inseparably  connected  with  Metcalfe's  mined 
home,  and  that  intrenched  position  on  the 
heights  commanding  Delhi  where  Hindu  Rao 
once  lived.  In  the  amalgamation  it  was  his  plan 
of  establishing  a  Staff  Corps  that  was  followed, 
and  the  immediate  pressure  waa  removed,  but 
the  real  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  in- 
creased ten-fold,  and  after  six  years  of,  for  an 
army,  demoralization  and  anxiety,  only  in 
1867  was  some  conclusion  come  to,  but  even 
then  leaving  the  whole  of  the  officers  utterly 
disassociated.  In  practically  endeavouring  to 
obliterate  all  former  service,  claims  and  regi- 
mental pride,  the  government  pursued  an  un« 
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wise  policy,  calculated  to  estrange  the  army. 
—Thurlow,  pjy,  26,  27-28. 

NORMAN  FRENCH,  see  Hindoo. 

NORNE  of  Tavoy,  Castanea  martabanica. 

NOSHADAR,     Hikd.      Hydrochlorate     of 
Ammonia,  Sal-ammoniac. 

NORTH  ARGOT,  a  revenue  district  of  the 
Madras  presidency,  embracing  a  portion  of  the 
country  with  peoples  speaking  tlie  Telugu 
and  Tamil.  It  is  rich  in  iron  ore  and  mine- 
rals. Kurse  Mungalum  near  Vellore  has  a  stone 
called  Muddy  Sagapcx)  CuUoo,  a  brown  steati- 
tic  sandstone.  Baulapilly  near  Arcot  has 
grey  Chert  for  paving  porcelain  mills.  Chum- 
baukum-droog,  has  a  quartzose  rock  suited  for 
paving  porcelain  mills.  Ennore  gi'it,  is  a  nodu- 
lar, bluish  gritty  limestone  irom  the  bed  of  the 
Ptdicat  Marine  Lagoon.  TriAoor  has  a  brownish 
sandstone.  Muddoor,  Arnee,  bluish  grey  sand- 
stone suited  for  grindstones.  Triputty  and  Kur- 
kumbady,  yellow  red  and  purplish  sandstones. 

NORTilCOTE,  Sir  Sta^ffokd  H.,  an  enlight- 
ened statesman,  for  many  years  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  He  gave  every  support  to  the 
progress  of  railways,  canals,  channels  of  irriga- 
tion and  sanitation. 

NORTH  CAN ARA,a  Bombay  revenue  district 
in  the  country  on  the  sea  coast  of  the  western 
side  of  the  peninsula  of  India.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  tlie  transfer  of  North  Canara  from 
Madras  to  Bombay  and  the  addition  of  Sindh 
to  Bombay  on  the  conquest  of  that  province, 
these  presidencies  have  retained  very  nearly 
their  original  limits,  including  the  provinces 
conquered  from  the  Peshwa  and  Guikwar 
between  1800  and  1818. 

NORTHERN  CIRCARS.  This  Madras  district 
comprises  a  narrow  tract  of  land  extending 
(between  16°  and  20°  N.  latitude)  from  the 
sea  coast  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula 
to  the  eastern  ghauts  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  the  great  table-land.  It  is  a  tolerably 
level  district,  with  occasional  spurs  from  the 
ghauts  approaching  the  sea  coast ;  has  little  or 
no  natural  wood,  except  towards  the  ghauts, 
the  sides  of  which  are  in  some  places  clad  with 
thick  jungle  of  bamboos  and  forest  trees,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  large  groves  of  palm 
trees,  has  but  litde  wood  throughout  it.  This 
district  is  perhaps  hardly  separable  from  the 
Carnatic  by  its  physical  features  alone,  but  the 
di£ference  of  latitude,  causing  a  change  in 
climate  and  a  greater  variation  of  temperature, 
perhaps  authorise  its  separation.  It  has  a 
small  body  of  native  6ol(^ers  in  the  towns  of 
Waltair,  Berhampore,  Sumbulpore,  Vizagapa- 
tam,  Vizianagram,  Cuttack  and  Samulcottah. 

NORTHERN  INDIA,  a  term  by  which,  in 
British  India,  the  provinces  about  Oudh  and 
Delhi  are  designated. 

NORTHERN  LAPLANDERS,  see  India. 
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NORTHERN  Ml!;DIA,  Northern  parthia, 
see  Arians. 

NORTHERN  SPERM  WHALE,  Catodon 
macroceplialus. 

NORTH  MALABAR,  see  Kummaler. 

NORTH  SEA,  see  India. 

NOR-WESTERS,  occur  in  lower  Bengal  in 
March  and  April,  accompanying  most  refreshing 
falls  of  rain.  The  season  of  the  north-w&st*rs, 
is,  above  all  others,  that  which  requires  the 
most  attention  and  care  by  voyagers  on  the 
Ganges.  Should  one  of  those  squalls  approach, 
and  no  creek  or  inlet  offer  for  shelter,  when 
in  the  wide  rivers,  there  is  much  danger.— 
RennelVs  Memoir,  p,  361. 

NORTH-WEST  PROVINCES  of  INDIA,  a 
provincial  subordinate  government  of  British 
India,  including  the  Doab  or  Mesapotamia  of 
the  Granges  and  the  Jumna.  The  provinces  lie 
along  the  middle  and  upper  course  of  the  Ganges, 
and  extend  to  the  skii-ts.  of  the  Himalaya.  These 
provinces  are  between  L.  30°  7'  and  23°  51'  N., 
and  L.  77°  4'  and  84°  40'  E.  They  are  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  snowy  range,  the  Himalaya, 
Kumaon,  Oudh  and  the  Nepalese  Terai ;  on 
the-  south  by  the  Saugor  district  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  the  Native  States  of  Bundle- 
kund  and  Rewah ;  on  the  west  by  the  river 
Tonse,  until  its  junction  with  the  Jumna,  thence 
by  the  Jumna  till  the  28th  degree  of  latitude ;  on 
the  south-west  by  the  Native  States  of  Gwalior, 
Dholpore  and  Bhurtpore ;  and  on  the  east  and 
south-east  by  the  Sarun,  Shahabad,  Behar  and 
Palamow  districts  of  Ix)wer  Bengal.  The  North- 
western Provinces  contain  36  distiicts,  of  which 
35  are  grouped  into  7  commissionerships.  The 
"  non-regulation"  jwrtions  are  Kumaon  and 
Gurhwal  to  the  extreme  north,  Jhansie  to  the 
south-west,  and  Ajmere,  which  is  separated 
from  the  western  boundary  by  several  interven- 
ing Native  States.  This  last  division  from  its 
isolated  position,  requires  distinct  demarcation. 
It  lies  to  the  west,  extending  between  L.  22® 
16',  and  27^  45'  N.,  L.  7P  45'  and  77°  22'  E. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Rajpoot  States 
of  Kishengurh  and  Jeypoor,  on  the  north  and 
west  by  Jodhpore,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
territory  of  Odeypoor.  The  Ajmere  division 
comprises  Ajmere  proper  and  Mairwarra.  The 
Mairwarra  tract  belongs  in  unequal  portions  to 
the  British  Government,  to  Mewar  or  Odey- 
poor, and  to  Marwar  or  Jodhpore.  The  Me- 
war possessions  consisting  of  three  Pergonnahs, 
and  the  Marwar  of  two,  were  made  over  to  the 
direct  management  of  the  British  in  1822-23. 
Benares  is  the  most  thickly  peopled  district. 
The  density  stands  at  797,  or,  including  the 
military  and  railway,  803,  per  square  mile. 
Looking  at  its  80  millions  of  people  accord* 
ing  to  creed,  nearly  26  millions  are  lundoos 
and  4|  mahomedans.    Mahomedans  form  about 
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a  sixth  of  the  whole  population,  there  being 
onlj  100  to  every  609  hindoos.  They  are 
iiu»t  numerous  in  Meerut  and  Rohilkund, 
where  they  comprise  nearly  a  fifth  of  tlie  popu- 
btion :  more  than  half  of  the  entire  number  of 
the  mahomedans  in  the  North-west  Provinces, 
vi2.,  2,197,202  out  of  4,243,207,  reside  in 
ihose  northern  districts.  The  numbers  of  the 
different  creeds  are : 


EuTDpeaa 

Miied 

Native 


-30^1. 
...  21,831 
...     3,9o8 
...    4,702 


Buddhist  &  Jain  . 

Sikh 

Other     religious 

t/eda 


75,629 

120 

1,425 

1»5,977 


Mdhomedan — 4,105,206. 
Notclaaaified  ...  2,207,576 
Sheikhs  ...  1,140,208 

Pathans  ...     515,420 

Svuds  ...     170,248 

Moguls  ...       41,748 

/ftWoo— 25,671,819. 
Brahmins         ...  3,451,692 
Kshatryaa        ...  2,827,788 
Vaisjras  ...  1,091,250 

Soodras  ...18,304,309 


The  aborigines  are  returned  as  313,215,  and 
seem  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  other  sects.  The 
numbers  of  men  and  boys  exceed  those  of  the 
women  and  girls. 

The  intense  desire  of  all  the  hindoos  of  India, 
on  religious  grounds,  is  for  a  son.  The  boy  is 
reared  with  care  not  shown  to  the  girl.  The 
girl  is  exposed  to  chances  productive  of  greater 
female  mortality,  being  married  the  moment 
she  attains  the  age  of  puberty,  bearing  children 
at  12  and  1,3,  subject  to  a  sedentary  and  list- 
less life  in  the  zenana,  or  one  of  hardship  in  the 
fields,  and  treated  oppressively  as  a  widow. 
Two-thirds  of  the  population  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.     The  avocations  are : 


Soldiers 

20,454 

Bards   and   acro- 

Priests 

176,701 

bats 

...      3,733 

Pundits 

40,344 

Servants 

...1,413,987 

DoCtOTS 

11,828 

Water-carriers 

...  154,622 

School-masters  ... 

5,312 

Barbers 

...  343,893 

Dnifgnsts 

18,497 

Washermen 

...  207,668 

Surgeons 

17,458 

Sweepers 

...  206,413 

ArtoTS 

509 

Inn-keepers 

...     16,405 

Conjurors 

1,970 

Buyers  &  sellen 

J...  954,732 

Picture-painters. . . 

140 

Carriers 

...  437,333 

Musicians 

1,320 

Land  proprietors. 

Dancing  ^irls 
Do.        DOJB      ... 

.   8,065 

tillers 

17,517,422 

834 

Labourers 

8,824,956 

Bope-dancers 

165 

WeaTerss  chiefly  of  fabrics  and  drpss 

1,500,000? 

Food  and  dri  nk-producers. 

1,000,000? 

Arts  and  Mechanics 

■  •«                •••                 •■•                 •«• 

a^^,333? 

beaiecs  in  metals 

••*                ■•■                 «■■                 ••• 

733,038 

Da     in  V^etable  substajices     

374,826 

Do.     in  Animal 

y^                           • « •               ■■• 

49,876 

''■    Book-sellers. 

•  *•                ••«               •*•                ■•• 

787 

Uold  and  Silversmiths.          

135,515 

Non-prodvcHw  and  Indefinite, 

BaggMs 

479,015 

Makers  of  Caste- 

Proetitutes 

26,806 

marks 

51 

Eonucfas 

251 

Wrestlers 

2 

Pimps 

321 

Charmers 

4 

Hourners 
Afam-takerB 

29 
111 

Sturdy  begxnkrs    ...         35 
Professional  thieves        23 

Pedigree  makers  ... 

28 

Informer 

1 

,  FUttcfrers  for  gain.. 

226 

Hangmen 

...       133 

Vagabonds 

1 

Fortune-tellers 

3 

Hooifr-painteT 

16 

Jesters 

...       851 

Diraderly  (b^- 

Astrologers 

...     1,123 

nush) 

974 

Mimics 

...       259 

GaTe-diggers      ... 

97 

Divers 

...       143 

18 

Miscellaneous 

...  22,534 

NOKTH-WEST  PROVINCES. 

In  1865,  the  North-west  Provinces  had  361 
to  the  square  mile,  excluding  Kumaon :  the 
mass  of  the  population  are  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  By  the  revenue  settlement  of  1833,  the 
Government  rent  was  fixed  for  30  years.  Its 
chief  towns  are  Agra,  Cawnpore,  Allahabad, 
Benares  and  Delhi. 

The  non-regulation  portions  are  Kumaon  and 
Garhwal  to  the  extreme  north,  Jhansie  to  the 
south-west,  and  Ajmere,  which  is  separated 
from  the  western  boundary  to  several  inter- 
vening native  states.  This  last  division  from 
its  isolated  position  requires  distinct  demarca- 
tion. It  lies  to  the  west,  extending  between 
lat.  22°  15'  and  27°  45'  N. ;  long.  71°  45'  and 
77°  22'  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Rajpoot  States  of  Kishenghur  and  Jeypoor ;  on 
tlie  north  by  Jodhpur  and  on  the  south  by  the 
territory  of  Oudeypur.  The  Ajmir  division 
comprises  Ajmir  proper  and  Mairwarra.  The 
Mairwar  tract  belongs  in  equal  portions  to  the 
British  Government,  to  Mewar  or  Oudeypur 
and  to  Marwar  or  Jodhpur.  The  first  attempt 
to  take  a  census  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces  wiis 
made  on  the  night  of  the  3l8t  December  1852, 
and  the  next  attempt  was  made  on  the  10th 
January  1865.  Benarese  is  the  most  thickly- 
peopled  district,  its  density  being  797  to  the 
square  mile,  or,  including  the  military  and  the 
railway  bodies,  803.  The  most  thinly-popu- 
lated districts  are  in  the  Kumaon  division, 
where  the  density  averages  58  to  the  mile. 
Ijarge  tracts  of  Gurhwal  are  thickly  populated 
where  the  situation  is  favourable,  the  cultiva- 
tion may  often  be  seen  stretching  high  up  the 
hills,  terrace  after  terrace.  Of  the  districts  in 
the  plains,  excluding  the  Terai,  LuUutpur  in 
the  Jhansi  division  is  the  most  sparsely  popu- 
lated, the  average  to  the  square  mile  being 
only  127  persons.  Ajmere  with  its  population 
of  160  to  the  mile  comes  next,  and  in  density 
approaches  very  near  to  Switzerland,  which  it 
slightly  exceeds.  Of  jthe  remaining  districts, 
twenty-nine  in  number,  ^yg  an  average  density 
of  between  200  and  300  persons  to  the  mile ; 
three  between  300  and  400  ;  eleven  between 
400  and  600 ;  fieven  between  600  and  600 ; 
two  between  600  and  700,  and  one  about  800. 
The  extremes  of  density  in  the  sub-divisions 
into  which  the  districts  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces 
are  divided,  vary  from  6,773  to  the  square 
mile  in  the  Dehat  Amanat  of  Benares,  which 
comprise  the  city  of  that  name,  to  37  to  the 
square  mile  in  Agoree,  Roberts-gunj,  in  the 
Mirzapur  district.  The  population  of  the  N.  W. 
provinces  is  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  equal  to  that  of  the  Madras  presi- 
dency. Its  mahomedan  population  is  a  sixth 
part  of  the  hindoo.  Christians  are  in  1,000  of 
the  population  : 
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NORTH-WESTERN  fflMALAYA.    When 
the  British  conquered  the  Panjab,  or.  valley  of 
the  &ve  riyers,  thej   found  a  traffic  already  in 
existence  between  Central  Asia  and  the  Punjab. 
For  ages  past,  the  hardy  Toorki    trader  had 
brought  his  churrus,  pushum  and  turquoises  from 
beyond  the  Karakorum  passes  and  had  taken 
back  opium,  dyed  cloths  and  trinkets.  Yarkand 
was  under  its  native  sovereigns,  and  Cashmere 
and  India   were  ruled  by  mahomedan  poten- 
tates.   The  intervening  territory  of  Ladak  was 
mijlly  governed  by  a  Thibetan  chief  owing  a 
nominal  fealty  to  LTiassa.   All  was  well.    Sub- 
geqnently  Cabul  took  Cashmere,  a  revolution 
pasKd  over  East  Toorkistan  and  the  Chinese  be- 
came its  rulers.     After  that  Cashmere,  and  sub- 
sequently Ladak  itself,  came,  under  the  Sikh 
sway ;   but  the  trade  of  centuries  could  not  die 
oat  in  a  day.     The  heaviest  imposts  were  laid 
on  the  traffic.     Tlie  trade  with  China  was  fos- 
tered and  had  displaced  to  a  great  extent  the 
traffic  with  India.     The  Russian  fairs  began  to 
attract  traders.     The  trade  with  India  would 
have  been  entirely  ruined,  but  that  the  British 
had  approached  the  furthest  confines  of  North 
India,  British  officers  appeared  at  distant  places 
like  Ladak,  and  the   trade  began   to  revive. 
Gradually  tlie  line  of  traffic  began  to  turn  east 
and  to  pass  into  the  Punjab  by  Kooloo.     The 
difficulties  in  the  old  routes  are  very  great. 
On  every  high  pass  in  the  interior  of  the  gi*eat 
Himalaya  there  are  spots  marked  by  bleach- 
ing bones,  where  hundreds,  attempting  to  cf oss 
late  in  the  season,  have  been  overtaken  by  a 
storm  and  buried  beneath  the  snows.    Beyond 
Khoksur  there  is  the  old  road,  not  one  mile  of 
which  is  free  from  the  most  serious  obstructions 
and  dMigers.     From  KooUoo  to  Bajoura,  south, 
the  road  is  excellent.     The  Bajoura  pass  rivals 
the  Sotang  pass  in  its  difficulties.     The   ascent 
fifom  the  north,  especially,  is  dangerously  steep 
and  abrupt,  and  in  some  parts  nearly  impassable. 
The  dak  route  from  Simla  to  Kangra,  Dhurm- 
salla,  Dalhousie,  Jummu  and  Cashmere,  which 
passes  through    Mandi,  is  the  very   worst  of 
all  made  or  unmade  hill  roads.     After  passing 
along  the  beautiful  roads  in  the  valley  of  the 
Satiej,  by  Belaspoor  and  Suket,  the  road  beyond 
Mandi  becomes  impassable.     The  continuation 
pierces  the  Kangra  valley ,  runs  through  the  tea 
gardens  at  Holta.    From  Kangra  the  road  passes 
on  either  to  Noorpoor,  Puthankote,  and  thence 
to  Umritsur  on  the  west,  or  on  the  south  through 
Hoahiarpoor  to  Jullunder  and  Loodiana.     An- 
other road  south-east  from  Koolloo  (at  Bajoura) 
miites  it  to  Simla :  afler  Ladak  and  Srinugger, 
Koolloo  is  the  place  of  largest  traffic  for  the 
trade  of  Central  Asia. 

The  other  main  course  of  traffic  that  the 
British  Government  has  been  opening  up,  is  the 
great  Thibet  road.  Proceeding  north  and  north- 
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east  from  Simla  up  the  Sutlej  valley,  32  out  of 
52  miles  had  been  opened  out  in  1865,  and  two 
bridges,  140  and  120  feet  span  respectively, 
completed.  The  desert  country  in  which  the 
work  has  been  carried  on,  may  be  conceived 
from  the  &ict  that  a  thousand  mules  were 
constantly  coming  up  from  and  going  down 
into  the  plains  for  the  food  of  the  working 
parties.  The  gradient  is  a  very  easy  one,  and 
the  road,  so  far  completed,  is  hailed  with  satis- 
faction by  the  natives.  The  annual  snows, 
however,  have  broken  up  some  portions,  and 
indeed  all  hill  roads  must  be  constantly  super- 
vised and  annually  repaired.  But  it  is  stated 
that  this  road  is  to  terminate  at  Chine,  near 
which  British  territory  ends.  The  great  road 
from  Lliassa  via  Gartok  to  Ladak  passes  not  far 
off,  when  the  Koolloo  and  Chine  routes  are  all 
opened  out ;  we  may  expect  a  great  annual 
Simla  Fair  to  rival  the  vast  gatherings  of  Russia. 
— Frleml  of  India,  April  20,  1865. 

NORTON,  John  Bruce,  Barrister  at  Law, 
for  nearly  thirty  years  practising  at  the  Madras 
Bar,  held  successively  the  offices  of  Counsel 
for  Paupers,  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  Government 
Pleader,  Law  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Madras  in  Equity,  Public  Prosecutor  and  Ad- 
vocate General.  He  was  a  Senator  of  the 
Madras  University  and  Member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  for  Madras.  He  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  promote  education,  and  was  long 
the  President  of  Patcheappah's  Institution,  was 
a  Member  of  the  Torture  Commission,  and  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  author  of 

Norton's  Law  of  Evidence,  which  attained  a 
7th  Edition. 

Norton's  Topics  of  Jurisprudence. 

Norton's  Educational  Speeches. 

Norton's  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the  Study  of 
the  Law. 

Norton's  Madras  and  its  requirements. 

Norton's  Administration  of  Justice  in  India. 

Norton's  Leading  Cases  on  Hindoo  Law. 

Norton's  *  Nemisis,'  and  *  Memories  of  New- 
ton.' 

Norton's  Rebellion  in  India,  and  how  to  avoid 
another.     He  was  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  on  the  16th  June  1845. 
Counsel  for  Paupers  in  1847. 
Government  Pleader  on  the  Ist  February  1853. 
Professor  of  Law  on  the  29th  May  1855. 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Crown  Prosecutor  on 

the  15th  August  1862. 
Advocate  General  on  the  2nd  June  1863. 

NOSCHATUR,  Rus.     Sal  ammoniac. 

NOSE-RUBBING,  as  a  salutation,  exists  in 
China,  New  Zealand  and  amongst  the  Lapland 
alps. — Mcuc,  Midler,  Chips, 

NOSHERA,  a  town  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the 
Cabul  river,  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  between 
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the  Sikhs  under  Ranjit  Singh  and  the  Affghans 
under  Azim  Khan,  who  however,  himself,  held 
hack  from  the  battle  and  ultimately  fled,  and 
the  Affghans  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

NOSHI,  Rus.    Knives. 

NOSH-I-JAN,  Pebs.  A  Persian  congratu- 
latory salutation,  meaning,  may  it  be  a  drink 
of  life  to  you. 

NOSHIZAD,  see  Saurashtra. 

NOSOWOI  TABAK,  Rus.    Snuff. 

NOSTOE  EDULE  is  used'in  China  aa  food ; 
Grelidium  corneum  enters,  it  is  said  by  some, 
into  the  formation  of  the  edible  swallows*  nests 
of  the  Japanese  islands.  Agar-agar  moss  is 
shipped  from  Singapore  to  the  extent  of  13,000 
tons  ar-year.  Irish  moss,  Iceland  moss,  Ceylon 
moss,  and  some  others,  are  also  of  some  import- 
ance. Iodine  and  kelp  are  prepared  to  a 
considerable  extent  from  sea  weeds ;  one  species, 
'  the  Fucus  tenax,  furnishes  large  supplies  of  glue 
to  the  Canton  market,  and  the  orchilla  weed  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  dyer.  In  Siberia, 
Nostoe  pruniforme  is  used. 

NOSTRADAMUS  gives  the  following  ex- 
tract  from  a  MS.  poem  on  the  virtues  of  gems, 
written  by  Pierre  de  Boniface  in  the  fourteenth 
century :  "  The  diamond  renders  a  man  in- 
vincible ;  the  agate  of  India  or  Crete,  eloquent 
and  prudent;  the  amethyst  resists  intoxica^ 
tion  ;  the  cornelian  appeases  anger  ;  the  hjra- 
cinth  provokes  sleep." — Milnet^s  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  p,  127 ;  Simmonds. 

NOTACANTHI,  a  family  of  fishes,  the  genus 
Notacanthus  has  five  species. 

NOTELiEA  LONGIFOLIA,  the  "Iron- 
wood"  of  Norfolk  Island,  is  used  in  all  wheel- 
wright's work,  and  is  very  hard  and  durable. 
It  is  also  used  for  cabinet  work,  and,  when 
French-polished,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  of  the 
fancy  woods — KeppeVs  Ind.  Ardi.y  Vol.  ii, 
2>.  283. 

NOTOPTERIDiE,  a  family  of  fishes,  com- 
prising  five  species  of  the  genus  Notopterus. 

NOTATION.  The  decimal  system  of  nota- 
tion has  been  shown  by  Woepcke  to  have  en- 
tered Europe  from  India,  through  the  Arabs. 
Mr.  Bumell  supposes  the  cypher  represents  the 
large  coury  used  by  Indian  astronomers,  in  the 
decimal  places  in  the  very  ancient  method  of 
calculation  by  couries. 

NOU,  or  Nagoo  marum,  Tam.  Pterocarpus 

species. 

NOUKA,  Bbng.    Pontedra  vaginalis,  lAnn, 
NOUKA-KHANDA,  Sans.,  from  nouka,  a 
boat,  and  khanda,  a  part. 

NOURATRI.  Amongst  the  Rajputs,  on  the 
Nouratri  festival,  the  sword  is  worshipped,  and 
with  them,  this  imposing  rite  is  sacred  to  the 
god  of  war.  The  festival  commences  on  the 
first  of  the  month  Asoj.  It  is  essentially  a 
martial  rite  and,  confined  to  the  Rajput,  who. 
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on  the  departure  of  the  monsoon  found  himself 
at  liberty  to  indulge  his  passion  whether  ibr 
rapine  or  revenge,  both  which  were  necessarily 
suspended  during  the  rains.  Argtiing  from  the 
order  of  the  passions,  we  may  presume  that  the 
first  objects  of  emblematic  worship  were  connect- 
ed with  war,  and  we  accordingly  find  the  highest 
reverence  paid  to  arms  by  every  nation  of 
antiquity.  The  Scythic  warrior  of  Central 
Asia,  the  intrepid  Gete,  admitted  no  meaner 
representative  of  the  god  of  battle  than  his  own 
scimitar.  He  worshipped  it,  he  swore  by  it ; 
it  was  buried  with  him,  in  order  that  he  mi^ht 
appear  before  the  martial  divinity  in  the  other 
world  as  became  his  worshipper  on  earth,  for 
the  Crete  of  Transoxiana,  from  the  earliest 
age^,  not  only  believed  in  the  soul's  immor- 
tality, and  in  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishments  hereafter,  but,  according  to  the 
father  of  history,  he  was  a  monotheist ;  of 
which  fact  he  has  left  a  memorable  proof,  the 
punishment  of  the  celebratedAnacharsis,  who,  on 
his  return  from  a  visit  tP  Thales  and  his  brotlier 
philosophers  of  Greece,  attempted  to  introduce 
into  the  land  of  the  Sacse  (Sakatai)  the  oor- 
rupted  polytheism  of  Athens. 

The  Nouratri  or  festival  of  nine  nights^  oc- 
cupying the  period  from  the  first  to  the  ninth 
of  the  moonlight  half  of  Asoj,  is  consecrated  to 
the  &mily-^odde8s,  or  to  Doorga,  the  consort 
of  Siva.  On  the  1st  of  Asoj  amongst  the  Raj- 
put chiefs,  the  rana  of  Mewar  after  fasting,  ab- 
lution, and  prayer,  on  the  part  of  the  prince  and 
his  household,  the  double-edged  khanda  is  re- 
moved from  the  hall  of  arms  (awad-sala),  and 
having  received  the  homage  (pooja)  of  the 
court,  it  is  carried  in  procession  to  the  Elishen- 
pol  (gate  of  Kishen),  where  it  is  delivered  to 
the  Raj-Jogi,  the  Mahants,  and  band  of  Jogis 
assembled  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Devi  *  the 
goddess,'  adjoining  the  portal  of  Kishen.  By 
these,  the  monastic  mihtant  adorers  d[  Heri, 
the  god  of  battle,  the  brand  emblematic  of  the 
divinity  is  placed  on  the  altar  before  the  image 
of  his  divine  consort.  At  three  in  the  afternoon 
the  nakarra,  or  grand  kettle-drums,  proclaim 
from  the  tripolia  the  signal  for  the  assemblage 
of  the  chie&  with  their  retainers;  and  the  rana 
and  his  cavalcade  proceed  direct  to  the  stables, 
when  a  buffalo  is  sacrificed  in  honour  <^  the 
war-horse.  Thence  the  procession  moves  to 
the  temple  of  Devi,  where  the  Raja  krishen 
(Grodi),  has  preceded.  Upon  this,  the  rana 
seats  himself  close  to  the  Raj-Jogi,  presents 
two  pieces  of  silver  and  a  coooar-nut,  performs 
homage  to  the  sword  (karga),  and  returns.  On 
the  2nd  of  Asoj,  in  similar  state  he  proceeds  to 
the  Chougan,  their  Champ  de  Mars,  where  a 
buffalo  is  sacrificed ;  and  on  the  same  day 
another  buffalo  victim  is  felled  by  the  nervous 
arm  of  a  Rajput,  near  the  Torun-^1,  w  triiua* 
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pbl^te.  In  the  eTening  the  rana  goes  to  the 
temple  of  Amba  Mata,  tJ^e  universal  mother, 
viien  Several  goats  and  buffaloes  bleed  to  the 
goddess. 

On  the  3rd,  thej  repeat  the  procession  to  the 
Cfaougan,  when  another  bu&lo  is  offered,  and 
in  the  afUmoon  five  buffaloes  and  two  rams 
are  ocrificed  to  Harsid  Mata. 

On  the  4th,  as  on  every  one  of  the  nine  days, 
the  fiist  visit  is  to  the  Champ  de  Mars :  the 
daj  opens  with  the  slaughter  of  a  buffalo.  The 
rus  proceeds  to  the  temple  of  Devi,  when  he 
vonhips  the  sword  and  die  standard  of  the  Raj 
Jog],  to  whom,  as  the  high-priest  of  Siva,  the 
god  of  war,  he  pays  homage  and  makes  offering 
of  iqgar,  and  a  garland  of  roses.  A  buffalo  hav- 
ing been  previously  fixed  to  a  stake  near  the 
temple,  the  rana  sacnfices  him  with  his  own 
hind,  by  piercing  him  from  his  travelling  throne 
(nised  on  men's  shoulders  and  surroimded  by 
hii  nMals)  with  an  arrow.  Colonel  Tod  writ- 
ing in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
of  the  reigning  rana  of  his  day,  says  that  in  the 
dajs  of  his  strength,  he  seldom  failed  almost 
to  bmy  the  feather  in  the  flank  of  the  victim ; 
bat  on  the  last  occasion,  his  enfeebled  arm 
made  him  exclaim  with  Pirthi-Raj,  when, 
captive  and  blind,  he  was  brought  forth  to 
amine  the  Tatar  despot,  ''I  draw  not  the 
bow  as  in  the  days  of  yore."  On  the  5th, 
after  the  nsual  sacnfice  at  the  Chougan,  and  an 
elephant-fight,  the  procession  mai^ches  to  the 
temple  of  Aaapuma  (Hope) ;  a  buffedo  and  a 
lam  are  offered  to  the  goddess  adored  by  all 
the  Rajputs,  and  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the 
Chohan  tribe.  On  this  day,  the  lives  of  some 
victuns  are  spared  at  the  intercession  of  the 
Nnggur-Setli,  or  chief-magistrate,  and  those  of 
hk  faith,  the  Jains.  On  the  6th,  the  rana 
TiflitB  the  Chougan,  but  makes  no  sacrifice.  In 
the  afWmoon,  prayers  and  victims  to  Devi,  and 
in  the  evening  the  rana  visits  Bikhiari  Natli, 
the  chief  of  the  Kanfara  Jogi,  or  split-ear 
iKetics.  The  7th— After  the  daily  routine  at 
the  Chougan,  and  sacrifices  to  Devi  (the  god- 
demofdestniction),  the  chief  equerry  is  com- 
nanded  to  adorn  the  steeds  with  their  new 
cafMoisons,  and  lead  them  to  be  bathed  in  the 
lake.  At  night,  the  sacred  fire  (hom)  is 
kindled,  and  a  buffiJo  and  a  ram  are  sacrificed 
to  Devi ;  the  Jogis  are  called  up  and  feasted 
on  boiled  rice  and  sweetmeats.  On  the  con- 
chnion  of  this  day,  the  rana  and  his  chieftains 
▼iated  the  hermitage  of  Sukria  Baba,  an  ancho- 
lite  of  the  Jogi  sect.  8th>— There  is  the  homa,  or 
fire^acrifioe  in  the  palace.  In  the  aflemocm, 
the  prince,  with  a  select  cavalcade,  proceeds  to 
4e  Tillage  of  Sameena,  beyond  the  city-walls, 
ad  viaita  a  celebrated  Gosaen.  9th— There 
isno  morning  procession.  The  horses  from  the 
^^  stables,  as  w eU  em  those  of  the  chiefbains, 
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are  taken  to  the  lake  and  bathed  by  their 
grooms,  and  on  return  from  purification  they  are 
caparisoned  in  their  new  housings,  led  forth, 
and  receive  the  homage  of  their  riders,  and 
the  rana  bestows  a  largess  on  the  master 
of  the  horse,  the  equerries  and  grooms.  At 
three  in  the  aflemoon,  the  naks^as  having 
thrice  sounded,  the  whole  state  insignia,  under 
a  select  band,  proceed  to  Mount  Matachil,  and 
bring  home  the  sword.  When  its  arrival  in 
the  court  of  the  palace  is  announced,  the  rana 
advances  and  receives  it  with  due  homage  from 
the  hands  of  the  Raj-jogi,  who  is  presented 
with  a  kelat ;  while  the  mahant,  who  has  per- 
formed all  the  austerities  during  the  nine  days, 
has  his  patera  filled  with  gold  and  silver  coin. 
The  whole  of  the  Jogis  are  regaled,  and  pre- 
sents are  made  to  their  chiefs.  The  elephants 
and  horses  again  receive  homage,  and  the  sword, 
the  shield,  and  spear,  are  worshipped  within 
the  palace.  At  three  in  the  morning  the 
prince  takes  repose.  The  10th,  or  Dussera,  is 
a  festival  universally  known  in  India  and  res- 
pected by  all  classes,  although  entirely  mifitary, 
being  commemorative  of  the  day  on  which  the 
deified  Rama  commenced  his  expedition  to 
Lanka  for  the  redemption  of  Seeta ;  the  '*  tenth 
of  Asoj"  is  consequently  deemed  by  the  Raj- 
put a  fortunate  day  for  warlike  enterprize.  The 
day  commences  with  a  visit  from  the  prince  or 
chieftain  to  his  spiritual  guide.  Tents  and 
cai'pets  are  prepared  at  the  Chougan  or  Mata- 
chil mount,  where  the  artillery  is  sent ;  and  in 
the  aflemoon,  the  Rana,  his  chiefs  and  their  re- 
tainers, repair  to  the  field  of  Mars,  worship  the 
kaijri  tree,  liberate  the  niltach  or  jay,  aa  sacred  to 
Rama,  and  return  amidst  a  discharge  of  guns. 
On  the  11th,  in  the  morning,  the  rana,  wi&i  all 
the  state  insignia,  the  kettledrums  sounding  in 
the  rear,  proceeds  towards  the  Matachil  mount, 
and  takes  the  muster  of  his  troops,  amidst  dis- 
charges of  cannon,  tilting,  and  display  of  horse- 
manship. And  while  every  chief  or  vassal  is 
at  liberty  to  leave  his  ranks,  and  '*  witch  the 
world  with  noble  horsmanship,"  there  is  nothing 
tumultuous,  nothing  offensive  in  their  mirth. 
The  steeds  purchased  since  the  last  festival  are 
named,  and  as  the  cavalcade  returns,  their 
grooms  repeat  the  appellation  of  each  as  the 
word  is  passed  by  the  master  of  the  horse ;  as 
Baj  Raj,  '  the  royal  steed ;'  Hymor,  *  the  chief 
of  horses ;'  Manika,  *  the  gem  ;'  Bajra,  '  the 
thunderbolt,*  &c.,  &c.  On  returning  to  the 
palace,  gifb  are  presented  by  the  rana  to  his 
chiefs.  The  Chohan  chief  of  Kotario  claims 
the  apparel  which  his  prince  wears  on  this  day 
in  token  of  the  fidelity  of  his  ancestor  to  the 
minor  Oody  Sing  in  Akbar's  wars.-  To  others, 
a  fillet  or  balabund  for  the  tm-ban  is  presented ; 
but  all  such  compliments  are  regulated  by  pre- 
cedent or  immediate  merit.    Thus  terminates 
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the  nouratri  festival  sacred  to  the  god  of  war, 
which  in  every  point  of  view  is  analogf)as  to  the 
autumnal  festival  of  the  Scythic  warlike  nations, 
when  these  princes  took  the  muster  of  their 
armies,  and  performed  the  same  rites  to  the 
great  celestial  luminary.  If  we  look  westward 
from  the  central  land  of  earliest  civilization  to 
Dacia,  Thracia,  Pannonia,  the  seats  of  the 
Thyssagetae  or  the  western  Getes,  we  find  the 
same  form  of  adoration  addressed  to  the  em- 
blem of  Mars,  as  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in 
his  memorable  retreat,  and  practised  by  Alaric 
and  his  Goths,  centuries  afterwards,  in  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens.  If  we  transport  ourselves 
to  the  shores  of  Scandinavia,  amongst  the 
Cimbri  and  Getes  of  Jutland,  to  the  Ultima 
Thule,  wherever  the  name  of  Gete  prevails, 
we  shall  find  the  same  adoration  was  paid  by  the 
Getic  warrior  to  his  sword. — TocTs  Rajasihan, 
Vol  i,  pp,  582,  585,  588  ;  Forbes'  Ras  Mala 
Hindoo  Annals,-  Vol.  ii,  p. 

NOWREEA,  also  known  by  the  name  of 
"Mai'waree,"  have  clan  correspondents  in  all 
parts  of  India.  The  Marwaree  of  Jeypoor  re- 
gulate >the  exchange  operations  of  almost  all 
natives  in  India,  About  a,  d.  1750,  a  few 
enterprising  traders  having  heard  of  the  rising 
importance  of  Umritsur,  and  stimulated  with 
the  hopes  of  gain,  emigrated  from  Futtehpoor, 
Chooroo,  Ajmere  and  Ramghur,  and  opened 
a  few  small  shops  in  Umritsur,  By  a.  d. 
1850,  the  few  traders  expanded  into  about  70 
large  Firms,  forming  the  most  influential  and 
notable  of  the  mercantile  classes  of  the  city. 
For  wealth,  for  respectability,  none  can  vie  with 
them.  It  also  happens  that  their  bazaar  is  one 
of  the  most  improving,  the  widest,  the  best 
drained,  and  most  prominently  situated.  They 
manage  their  concerns  well.  Their  dealings 
are  entirely  wholesale.  They  seldom  appear  in 
law  courts.  Fraudulent  insolvencies  are  un- 
known. Pecuniary  disputes  arc  adjusted  before 
the  elders  of  their  people,  and  while  the  elders 
do  their  part  with  much  apparent  equity,  the  dis- 
putants betray  none  of  the  litigant  spirit  so  rife 
among  the  retail  dealers.  An  average  of  six 
lakhs  per  month  has  been  quoted  as  the  value 
of  their  monthly  invoices.  Native  and  foreign 
merchandize,  pushmeena,  piece  goods,  spices, 
metals,  drugs — in  these  they  have  nearly  the 
sole  monopoly.  The  dealings  of  the  Nowreea 
with  the  retail  dealers  are  conducted  in  ready 
money.  Credit  to  a  small  extent,  is  sometimes 
given  to  old-established  shops.  They  dabble 
a  little  in  usxuryi  and  sometimes  get  bitten. — 
Indian  Field. 

NOW-ROZ,  This  celebrated  festival  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  Persians  originated  in  the 
time  of  Jamshid.  It  falls  generally  on  the  2l8t 
of  March,  is  coeval  with  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  with  the  Mukhr  Saccarant  of  the  hindoos. 
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This  day  is  observed  by  the  modem  Persian, 
Arab,  Turk,  Parsee,  and  several  other  Asia- 
tic nations,  for  the  computation  of  the  aolar 
year,  and  for  state  purposes,  such  as  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
agricultural  operations  of  the  year.  In  Persia, 
the  festival  is  kept  up  £dt  several  days  with 
unusual  pomp  by  all  the  inhabitants ;  but  in 
India,  among  the  Parsees,  it  is  simply  a  daj  of 
rejoicing. 

The  Nowroz  or  New  year's  day,  amongst  the 
mahomedans,  is  the  day  on  which  the  sun  en- 
ters the  sign  Aries.  On  the  Noroza,  or  festi- 
val of  the  new  year,  the  great  Mogul  used  to 
slay  a  camel  with  his  own  hand,  which  is  dis- 
tributed and  eaten  by  the  court  favourites. 
The  great  Akbar  hazarded  his  popularity  and 
his  power,  by  the  introduction  of  a  custom  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Celtic  races  of  Europe  and 
the  Goths  of  Asia;  and  degraded  those  whom  the 
■chances  of  war  had  made  his  vassals,  by  conduct 
loathesome  to  the  keenly-cherished  feelings  of 
the  Rajput.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
the  noblest  of  the  race  'were  dishonoured  on 
the*  Noroza  ;'  and  the  chivalrous  Prithi  Raj  was 
only  preserved  from  being  of  the  number  by 
the  high  courage  and  virtue  of  his  wife,  a  princess 
of  Mewar,  and  daughter  of  the  founder  of  the 
Suktawut:  On  one  of  these  celebrations  of  the 
Khooshroz,  the  monarch  of  the  Moguls  was 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  daughter  of  Me- 
war, and  he  singled  her  out  from  amidst  the 
united  fisdr.  On  retiring  from  the  fair,  she  found 
hei*self  entangled  amidst  the  labyrinth  of  apart- 
ments by  which  egress  was  purposely  ordained, 
when  Akbar  stood  before  her :  but  instead  of  ac- 
quiescence, she  drew  a  poniard  from  her  corset, 
and  held  it  to  his  breast,  dictating,  and  making 
him  repeat,  the  oath  of  renunciation  of  the  in- 
famy to  all  her  race.  The  anecdote  is  accom- 
panied in  the  original  description  with  many 
dramatic  circumstances.  The  guardian  goddess 
of  Mewai',  the  terrific  *  Mata,'  appears  on  her 
tiger  in  the  subterranean  passage  of  this  palace 
of  pollution,  to  strengthen  her  mind  by  a  solemn 
denunciation,  and  her  hand  with  a  weapon  to 
protect  her  honour.  Kae  Sing,  the  elder  brother 
of  the  princely  bard,  had  not  been  so  ibrtunate  ; 
his  wife  wanted  either  courage  or  virtue  to  with- 
stand the  regal  tempter,  and  she  returned  to 
their  dwelling  in  the  desert  despoiled  of  her 
chastity,  but  loaded  with  jewels ;  or,  as  Pirthi 
Haj  express  it :  **  she  returned  to  her  abode, 
tramping  to  the  tinkhng  sound  of  the  ornaments 
of  gold  and  gems  on  her  person ;  but  where, 
my  brother,  is  the  moustache  on  thy  lip  !" — 
TJie  Parsees;  Tod^s  Bajasthan,  Vol.  i,  pp.  72 
^345. 

NOUSHERWAN  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century  of  the  christian  era.  He 
was  contemporary  with  the  Roman   emperors 
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JosEtinian  and  Justin,  and  in  his  time  the  fahlos 
oTBed  pai  were  translated  into  Pehlevi.  His 
reism  commenced  in  a,  d.  631 ;  and  lasted  till 
1.  D.  579,  and  towards  the  close  of  it,  Mahomed 
WIS  bora  in  Arabia.  Nousherwan  invaded  Sind 
or  its  bonlers.  Varioas  Persian  authors,  quoted 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  assert  that  this  monarch 
carried  his  arms  into  Ferghana  on  the  north,  and 
India  on  the  east ;  and  as  they  are  supported  in 
the  first  assertion  by  Chinese  records,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  distrust  them  in  the  second.  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  (though  without  stating  his 
anthority)  gives  a  minute  and  probable  accoimt 
of  Nousherwan's  march  along  the  sea-coast  of 
Mekran  to  Sind,  and,  as  Ballabi  was  close  to 
Sind,  we  may  easily  believe  him  to  have  de- 
stroyed that  city.  Perhaps  the  current  story 
of  the  descent  of  the  ranas  of  Mewar  from 
Nousherwan  may  have  some  connection  with 
their  being  driven  into  their  present  seats  by 
that  monarch.  Nousherwan  was  the  twentieth  of 
the  Saasanian  dynasty,  wassumamed  *' the  just," 
and  was  distinguished  for  equity,  wisdom  and 
munificence.  He  erected  many  colleges,  cara- 
vansaries, and  other  buildings  of  public  benefit, 
and  gave  great  encouragement  to  learning  and 
pkikeophy. — Pbttinger^s  Travels^  Beluchistan 
and  Sind,  p.  386 ;  Elphinstone^s  History  of 
India,  Vol.  i,  p,  401.      See  Nowsherwan. 

NOUSHERWANI,  a  tribe  in  Beluchistan. 
See  Kelat. 

NOVA,  Tam.  a  Palghat  wood  of  a  white 
colour,  used  for  shafts,  cart-poles,  &c. — Colotiel 
Frith. 

NOVA,  or  Nuvu  Tel.     Sesamum  orientale. 

NOWABATTEE,  see  Cotton  manufactures. 

NOWBUT,  an  instrument  of  music  sounding 
at  the  gate  of  a  great  man  at  certain  intervals. 

NOW-CHOW,  a  small  seaport,  on  the  south 
coast  of  China,  in  lat.  20°  52'  N.,  long.  110° 
SB'S. 

NOWGONG,  a  town  near  the  centre  of 
Asam.  The  boundaries  of  the  Nowgong  dis- 
trict are  fi>nned  on  the  east  by  the  Dhunseeree 
and  Deeyong  rivers,  and  an  undefined,  unex- 
plored tract  of  country  occupied  by  Angami 
Nagas ;  on  the  west,  by  the  Mongah  of  Desh 
Cmnooreah  in  the  Kamroop  district ;  the 
fiorrumpooter  on  the  nortli ;  and  on  the  south 
by  Jynteea,  and  the  Tytingah  river  in  northern 
Cachar,  and  a  high  range  of  mountains  separat- 
ing Now-Gong  firom  Muneepoor.  Within  this 
boundary  the  number  of  square  miles  in  the 
whole  district  amounts  to  8,712. — Butlers 
TrmiU  of  Assam,  p,  230.     See  Mikir. 

NOWI  MALTHEE,  Uria.  Hiptage  mad- 
dablota. 

NOWLADDI,  Can.,  of  Mysore.  This  wood 
polishes  well,  is  used  for  house-building  and 
bnatme.— Captain  Pucklis,  Cat.  Ex.,  1862. 


NUBIA. 

NOWOOLOO  or  Nuvu1u,Tbl.  Gingelly  seed; 
Sesamum  orientale. 

NOW-ROZ,  New  year's  day.     See  Nouroz. 

NOWSAGUR  also  Nowsadur,  Gijz.  Sal 
ammoniac. 

NOWSARI,  in  Guzerat,  the  city  of  the  Par- 
see  priests,  whence  numbers  are  sent  every 
year  to  Bombay,  to  minister  to  the  Parsee 
population  of  that  city. — Far  sees,  p.  24.  See 
Kissa-i-sanjan. 

NOWSHADUR,  Pbrs.  Nowsadur,  Sans. 
Nowsagur  also  Nowsadur,  Guz.,  Hind.  Sal 
ammoniac. 

NOWSHERWAN.  The  king  Kesra  Anow- 
shirwan  reigned  in  Persia  from  a.d.  531  to 
A.D.  579.  See  India,  Mahratta  Governments  in 
India,  Nusherwan. 

NOWUI^ERAGU,  Tel.     Vitex  arborea. 

NOWULGURH  contains  four  thousand 
houses,  environed  by  a  shahr-pannah  or  curtain. 
It  is  on  a  more  ancient  site  called  Roleani,  whose 
old  castle  in  ruins  is  to  the  south-«ast,  and  the 
new  one  midway  between  it  and  the  town, 
built  by  Nowul  Sing  in  S.  1802,  or  a.d.  1746. 
— Tod's  Bdjasthan,  Vol.  ii,  p.  426. 

NOYAKOT  VALLEY,  in  Nepal  is  about 
eighteen  miles  distant  from  Katmandu. — Oli- 
phayifs  Journey,  p,  160. 

NOYA-LUTA,  Beno.  Brachypterum  scan- 
dens. 

NOYEL,  a  river  that  rises  in  the  Animallay 
hills  in  Coimbatore  and  joins  the  Cauvery 
near  Caroor.  It  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
W.  Ghauts,  lat.  10°  59',  Ion.  76°  44',  and  runs 
east  into  the  Cauvery.     Its  length  is  95  miles. 

NOZES  D'ACAJU,  Port.     Cashew  nuts. 

NOZ-MOSCADA,  PoRT.J^utmegs. 

NREE-MEDHA,  Sans.,  from  nree,  a  man, 
and  medha,  flesh,  a  human  sacrifice. 

NRISINGHA,  Sans.,  from  nree,  a  man,  and 
singha,  a  lion.     The  man-lion  avatar. 

NUBARI,  Beng.,  Hind.  Cicca  disticha, 
Linn.     See  Nubi. 

NUBHASWAT,  Sans.,  from  nubhas,  the 
sky. 

NUBI,  Beno.    Cicca  disticha,  Linn. 

NUBIA,  the  Hebrews  may  have  used  the  word 
Ophir  to  designate  any  gold-producing  country, 
but,  however  this  may  be,  undoubtedly,  Bere- 
nice on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  was  one 
Ophir.  Even  while  the  gold  of  Ethiopia  may 
have  only  been  picked  up  by  the  unsettled 
tribes  of  the  desert,  it  had  yet  been  a  source  of 
great  wealth  to  Ethiopia ;  but  when  Ethiopia 
was  conquered  by  the  Egyptians  and  its  mines 
were  worked  by  Egyptian  skill,  the  produce 
seemed  boundless.  'The  gold  was  found  in 
quartz  veins  within  a  slaty  rock,  at  various 
spots  in  the  Nubian  desert,  between  Derr  on 
the  Nile  and  Souakin  on  the  coast.  They 
were  said  to  bring  in  each  year,  the  improb- 
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able  sum  of  thirty-two  millions  of  minae,  seventy 
millions   sterling,   (Diod  Sic,  lib.  i,  49)  as  was 
recorded  in  the  hieroglyphics  under  the  figure 
of  tlie  king   in   the  Menmonium,  who  is  there 
offering   the  produce  to  Amun-ra.     To  these 
mines   criminals   and   prisoners  taken  in  war 
were  sent  in  chains,  to  work  under  a  guard  of 
.soldiers  ;  and   such   was   their  unhappy  state, 
banished  from  the  light  of  heaven,  and  robbed 
of  everything   that  makes  life  valuable,  that 
the  Egyptian   priests  represented  this  as  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked   souls  in  the  next 
world.     No  other  known  mines  were  so  rich. 
From  the  word  Noub,  gold,    the  country  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Nubia,  or  the  land  of  gold, 
and  gold  was  shipped  from  the  port  afterwards 
by  the  Ptolemies,  named  the  Golden  Berenice. 
Grold  was  henceforth  more  abundant  in  Egypt 
than  in  any  other   country  in  the  world ;  and 
every  natural  product  must  have  been  dearer. 
Under   these  circumstances,  while  they  may 
have  inported  iron  and  copper  from  Cyprus, 
oil   and  silver   from  Greece,  with  a  few  other 
articles,  from  Arabia  and  Palestine,,  they  could 
have   exported  very  little  beyond  gold.    The 
gold  mines  helped  the  people's  industry  in  per- 
forming their  great  works  in  building  and  in 
war;   but  after  a  time  it  undermined   that 
industry,  and  made  the  country  an'easier  and 
richer  prey  for  its  neighbours. — Sharpens  Bis- 
tory  ofEffypt^  Vol.  i,  p.  89 ;  Diod^  Sicidus. 

NUBRA,  the  north-western  district  of 
Ladak,  on  the  Shayok  river,  in  the  norths 
west  Himalaya,  is  in  lat.  35^  36'  N.,  and' long. 
77^  78'  E.  The  Sassar  paas  is  17,763  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Nubra,  Pangong  and  Ro- 
dok  districts,  in  the  basin  of  the  Shayok  river, 
and  its  affluents,  lie  on  the  S.  fiank  of  the 
Kouenlun  from  ^ti  to  Nari,  and  have  Ladak 
as  their  southern  boundary.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Nari,  this  is  the  most  lofty  and  sterile 
part  of  Tibet,  the  axis  of  the  Kouenlun  being 
probably  upwards  of  18,500  feet,  the  valleys 
16  or  17,000  feet  and  numerous  peaks  rise 
20  or  23,000  feet.  The  Karakorum  pass 
is  18,300,  the  salt  Pangong  lakes  13,400 
feet.  The  villages  of  lower  Nubra  are  not 
numerous,  but  some  of  them  possess  very 
€xten8iv8  cultivation.  ■  From  Kashmir  east- 
wards, all  the  easily  accessible  portions  of  the 
Himalaya  are  occupied  by  Aryan  hindoos  as  far 
as  the  eastern  border  of  Kumaon  and  the  Kali 
liver  separating  Kumaon  from  Nepaul — the 
Tibetans  being  here  confined  to  the  valleys 
about  and  beyond  the  snow.  People  of  Tibe- 
tan blood  have  migrated  into  Nepaul,  through- 
out its  whole  leng&,  and  have  formed  mixed 
tribes  whose  appearance  and  language  is  more 
Tibetan  than  Indian,  but  whose  religion  and 
manners  are  hindoo.  East  of  Nepaul,  in  Sik- 
kim  and  Bhutan  the  hindoo  element  almost 
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disappears,  and  the  Thibetans  are  altogether 
dominant.  Eastward  of  Kashmir,  are  the  Bhot 
race  in  Bulti  and  Ladak.  Bulti  includes 
Hasora,  Rongdo,  Rong-yul,  Shagar,  Skardo, 
Bulti,  Parkuta,  Tolti,  Kartaksho,  Kiris,  EJiay- 
balu  and  Chorbat.  Ladak  or  the  Botj^ 
includes  Spiti,  Zangakar,  Piu-ik,  Sum,  Hembft- 
ko  (Dras,)  Ladak  proper  or  Le,  Nubra,  Kong, 
Rupshu  and  Hanle.  The  language  of  the 
Bhotiahfl  of  Tibet,  the  Bhutiah  or  Thibetan,  is 
also  that  of  Bhutan  and  is  a  connecting  link 
between  the  polysyllabic  and  monosyllabic 
languages.  Garhwal  is  to  a  large  extent  Bhot. 
— Dr,  TkomsorCs  Travels  in  fVestem  Hma- 
laya  and  Tibet,  p.  199  ;  Hooker  and  Thorn- 
aon^s  FL  Indica,  p.  22.  See  Hot  springs,  India, 
Maryul  or  Lowland,  Kailas  or  Gangri  range. 

NUBRA  NIRA,  see  Ladak. 

NUBRA-TSHO,  see  Glacier. 

NUBSIR,  a  river  near  Bura  Bhumoree  in 
Holkar  s  territory. 

NUBTEE,  Akab.     Ceratonia  siliqua,  W. 

NUCH,  Hiin>.  Fraxinus  xanthoxylloidea, 
the  Crab  ash,  also  Juniperus  communis. 

NUCHI,  Tax.  Yitex  negundo,  Linn.,  Boxb, 

NUCIFRAGA,  the  Nutcracker  genus  of 
birds,  comprising  N.  caryocatactes  and  N.  hemis- 
pila,  described  and  figiu'ed  in  Mr.  Gould's  '  Cen- 
tury of  Birds  from  the  Himalayan  Mountains.' 
Nucifraga  caryocatactes  of  the  pine  forests  of 
Europe  and  Siberia  is  replaced  by  N.  hemispila 
in  those  of  the  Himalaya  generally,  and  by  H. 
multimaculata  about  Kashmir. — Eng.  Cyc, 

NUCKA  or  Nakka,  Tkl.    A  fox. 

NUCK43HILINI,  Hind.  Epicarpurus  orien- 
talis,  properly  nakchilni. 

NUCK-TEL,  also  Mitti-ka-tel,  Guz.,  Hiro., 
Napthha. 

NUCLEOBRANCHIATA,  see  Carinaris, 
Molluscs. 

NUDDEA,  a  rich  district,  to  the  north  of 
Barasat.  Its  chief  town  is  Krishnaghur.  Much 
of  Nuddea's  frame  rests  upon  its  being  an 
ancient  seat  of  learning,  which  has  exercised  a 
great  influence  upon  the  politics,  morals  and 
manners  of  the  Bengalees.  The  community  is 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  brahmins  who 
devote  their  lives  to  study  for  many  years. 
There  are  Vaishnavas  who  possess  a  respect- 
able body  of  literature.  The  very  ahop-keepen 
and  sweetmeat-vendors  are  imbued  with  a  tinc- 
ture of  learning.  In  proof  of  the  great  anti- 
quity of  Nuddea,  the  brahmins  show  their 
great  tutelary  goddess  called  Para-maee,  a 
Uttle  piece  of  rough  black  stone  painted  with 
red  ochre,  and  placed  beneath  the  boughs  of  an 
aged  banian  tree.  Nuddea  town  is  on  &e 
Bhagarathi  river,  it  has  more  than  fifty  tole 
or  seminaries.  Choitunya's  father  resided  in 
Nudeya  ;  at  the  age  of  44,  Choitonya 
appears  to  have  had  a  divine  call,  and  he  em* 
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hnted  a  life  of  mendicity.    The  Gosaee,  his 

ibUoiren,  perform  the  ceremonials  of  marri- 
age and  other  rites  among  themselves.  They 
will  also,  contrary  to  the  -usual  custom  of 
the  faindoos,  dissolye  a  marriage  with  as  much 
fiidlity,  on  an  application  from  the  parties. 
The  Gosaee  observe  none  of  the  hindoo  fes- 
tiTais  except  those  of  Krishna ;  but  the  anni- 
▼enaries  of  the  deaths  of  their  founders  are 
obserred  as  such.  They  do  not,  says  Mr. 
Ward,  reject  the  mythology,  or  the  ceremo- 
nies of  ^e  hindoos,  but  they  believe  that 
tiMse  of  Huree  (Krishna)  only,  are  necessary. 
On  the  nights  of  their  festivals  the  initiating 
iaeantation  may  be  heard  resounding  through 
the  stillneas  of  the  night:  Huree,  Krishna; 
Horee,  Krishna;  Krishna,  Krishna;  Huree, 
Hnree;  Huree,  Ram;  Huree,  Ram;  Ram, 
Sam,  Huree,  Huree. — Cole,  Myth,  Hind.y  p. 
240;  2V.  0/  Hind.,  Vol.  i,  pp.  38,  39.  See 
Chaitanya,  Cheitun. 

NUDDI  KA  SHAIKRA,  Duk.     Caboose. 

NUDELN,Gkr.    VermiceUi. 

NUDERH,  see  Sikhs. 

NUECES  D'ACAJU,  Sp.     Cashew-nuts. 

NUFFELL,  Tak.  A  TinneveDy  wood  of  a 
red  colour;  specific  gravity  0*717.  Used  for 
hnilding  in  general. — CoL  Frith. 

NDRGL  (pL  Nuflen),  a  voluntary  act  of  de- 
Totion. 

NUGARp-MOTHA,  Cyperus  pertennis.  Very 
common  at  Ajmeer :  the  "root  has  a  pleasant 
snell :  used  in  hair  mesahhs :  also  considered 
astringent  and  to  check  diarrhoea :  one  tola  is 
giien. — Gen.  Med.  Top.^  p.  147. 

NUGDI,  also  Chandi,  Grz.     Silver. 

NUGGAR,  see  Chaltdcya. 

NUGGER,  a  revenue  division  of  Mjrsore 
under  a  Commissioner,  its  principal  civil  town 
is  Shemogah.  See  Bednore,  Bednor,  Coffee, 
Gonmdum,  Tea. 

NUGHZ,  or  Nagaz,  see  Kabul. 

NUGU  BEND  A,  or  Tutturu  benda,  Tbl. 
Ahutilon  indicum,  G.  Don. ;  A.  asiaticum,  W. 
md  A. ;  Sida  indica,  R.  iii,  179 ;  S.  populifo- 
lia,  &  iii,  179 ;  Bheede,  vi,  65.  These  species 
seem  to  be  identical. 

NUGU  CHIKKUDU,  Tbl.  Dolichos  gluti- 
MBOS,  E.  iii,  312  ;  W.  and  A.  Nugu  mean- 
ing rough,  hairy,  pubescent;  this  name  is  more 
appropriate  to  D.  tomentosa,  which  however 
difeg  but  little  from  the  other. 

NUGU  DOSA,  or  Kuturu  budama,  Tkl. 
Bryooia  scabrella,  L. 

NUH,  or  Noah,  a  Hebrew  patriarch.  See 
Wiistftn,  Nepal. 

NUH  HASEL,  see  Koh-i-nokreh. 

NUKA,  HnrD.  Land  on  the  ridges  or  banks 
fcft  by  the  dry  course  of  a  running  river. 

NUKCHIKI  BAJI,  Duk.    Asclepias  vdu- 


NUKERU,  Tbl.     Cordia  angustifdia,  Boxh. 

NUKRA,  Hind.     Silver. 

NUKSHATRESHA,  Saws.  From  naksha- 
tra,  a  planet,  and  esha,  a  lord. 

NUKTA,  a  river  of  Budaon,  Moradabad  and 
Bareilly. 

NUKTERIS,  Gr.    Bat. 

NUL,  Tam.    Thread. 

NUL,  or  Nulkhagra,  Beng.  Amphidonax 
karka. 

NUL,  or  Nar,  Bbng.,  Hind.  Grass  of 
which  the  mats  known  as  **  Durma"  are  made, 
formed  of  the  stalks  split  open.  See  Gramina- 
cesB,  Nar,  Nal. 

NULiELI  ?  MARAM,  Tam.  Guatteria  ce- 
rasoides,  Daval ;  W.  and  A. ;  Hook,  and  Thorn. 

NULAM-PALLAH,  Tam.  A  Travancore 
wood  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  2  to  4  feet  in 
circumference,  and  30  feet  long ;  used  for  com- 
mon houses  and  carts. — Col.  Frith. 

NULI  TADA  CHETTU,  Tel.  Grewia,  «p. 
Many  species  of  Grewia  yield  a  valuable  fibre. 
The  syn.  of  this  sp.  in  Sk.  is  Vishanika,  which 
in  W.,  792,  is  said  to  be  Meshasringi,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  compared  to  a  ram's  horn.  Thia 
may  indicate  a  kind  of  Asclepiad  or  Apocyna- 
ceous  plant  as  Cryptolepis  buchanani  which  also 
yields  a  good  fibre.  Br.,  504,  has  Helicteres 
isora. 

NULI  TAU,  Malbal.    Antidesma  bunias. 

NULITI  or  Syamali,  Isora  corylifolia,  Sch. 
and  Endl. 

NULLA,  Anglo-Hindi.  A  bed  of  a  rivu- 
let, or  the  rivulet  itself,  the  "nala"  of  the 
Urdu  tongue.  The  Arabo-Spanish  "  arroya," 
a  word  almost  naturalized  by  the  Anglo-Ame- 
ricans, exactly  corresponds  with  the  Italian 
^<  fiumara,"  and  the  Indian  nullah. 

NULLA,  Tbl.     Black,  hence, 

Nulla  baloosu,  Tel.   Canthium  parviflorum. 

Nulla  yennai,  Tak.  Oil  of  Sesamum  orientale. 

Nulla  ghentana,  Tel.  Clitoria  tematea,  Linn. 

Nulla  gilli-karra,  Tbl.  Fennel  fiower  oil,  also 
Nigella  seed. 

Nulla  kakidum,  Tbl.     Country  paper. 

Nulla  muddee,  Tbl.     Pentaptera  tomentosa. 

NuUa-roolemara  kurra,  Tbl.  Diospyros 
chloroxylon. 

Nulla  somutti,  Tel.     Coronilla  picta. 

Nulla-tooma,  Tel.    Acacia  arabica. 

Nulla  umati,  Tbl.  Datura  fastuosa,  WUld. 
Thorn  apple. 

Nulla  usirijcai,  Tel.  Phyllanthus  maderas- 
patensis,  Zdnn. 

Nulla  vavali,  Tel.  Gendarussa  vulgaris,  Nees. 

Nulla  vellum.  Tax.    Jagree,  coarse  sugar. 

Nulla  woodooloo,  also  Minomolu,  Tel.  Pha- 
seolus  radiatus,  Phaseolus  max. 

NULLERU  TIGE;  Nulleru  vitulu;  Nul- 
leru  akoo,  Tel.  Twigs,  seeds  and  leaves  of  Cissud 
quadrangularis. 
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NUMUK  GHUSHSE. 


.   NULLI,  Tam.     Ulmus  integrifolius,  Ro.vb, 
NULLIPORID.E,  see  Corallinaceffi. 
NULLI   RUTIGAH,  Tkl.     Vitia  quadran- 
gularia,  WalL 

NULLI  TALI,  Mai^bai..  Antidesmaalexiteria. 
NULLI  TUDDA—  ?  Helicteres  isora. 
NULSHIMA,  Nbp.     Eliretia  serrata,  Iloa:h, 
NULTURA,  Hindi.     Arundo  karka,  Boyle. 
NULU,  Tel.     Thread. 
NULU-CHAMPOO,  Sans.     From  nulu,  the 
name  of  a  king,  and  champoo,  a  particular 
kind  of  composition  in  which  the  same  subject 
\a  maintained  in   all  the  varieties  of  prose  and 
verse. 

NULU-DANGA,  Sans.  From  nala,  a  reed, 
and  danga,  a  place. 

NULU  TEGA,  or  Antaravalli,  Tel.  Cassyte 
filiformis,   L, — R.  ii,    314 — Rheede,   vii,   44. 
The  syn.  in  Sk.  i^  Akasa  valle,  which  naiiie  it 
still  retains  in  Bengal. —  Vovjt, 
NUMAZ,  Hind.,  Pers.  Prayer. 
Fujur  ki  numaz,  morning  prayer. 
Zohur  ki  numaz,  mid-day  prayer. 
Usser  ki  numaz,  aflernoon  prayer. 
Mughrib  ki  numaz,  sunset  prayer. 
Aysha  ki  nmnaz,  evening  prayer. 
Numaz  ishnuj,  at  7^  a.m. 
Numaz  chasht,  at  9  A.ac. 
Numaz  tuliujjoor,  after  12  p.m. 
Numaz  turaweeh,  afler  8  a.h.,  a  particular 
form  of  prayer  not  of  divine  command. 
Numaz-i-junaza,  the  fuDcral  service. 
Numaz   gah  or  Eedgali,   place   of  public 

prayer, 
Numaz  kurna,  praying,  one  of  the  points  of 
the  mohammedan  religion. 

NUMBER.  This  English  word  has  been  added 
to  all  the  languages  of  India.  The  number 
seven  is  used  frequently  in  scripture,  not  to 
signify  a  definite,  but  a  large  and  sufficient 
quantity  :  hence,  Daubuz  states  its  Hebrew 
etymology  to  signify  fulness  and  perfection  ; 
and  Philo  and  Cyprian  call  it  the  completing 
number.  "  The  barren  hatli  borne  seven," 
said  Hannah  in  her  song,  meaning  a  great 
number.  The  victims  under  the  Jewish  law, 
bled  by  sevens  ;  the  golden  candlestick  had 
seven  branches,  bearing  seven  golden  lamps ; 
the  mcrcy-fieat  was  sprinkled  seven  times  with 
the  blood  of  the  atonement ;  and  to  sacrifice  by 
sevens,  was  a  characteristic  of  great  solemnity 
in  patriarchal  times.  The  key  to  this  rite,  says 
Horsley,  is  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  the 
observance  of  the  seventh  day  being  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  ancient  church.  The  numbering 
by  seven  was  doubtless  taken  from  the  phases 
of  the  moon.  The  number  ten  is  often  used  in 
scripture  to  denote  frequency  and  abundance : 
and  is  evidently  taken  from  the  ten  fingera  on 
the  hands.  ''Thou  hast  changed  my  wages  ten 
times ;"  i.  e,,  frequently  changed  them  :  Gen., 
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xxxi,  7,  41.  ''Those  men  have  tempted  me  now 
these  ten  times  :"  Num.,  xiv,  22.  "  These  ten 
times  have  ye  reproached  me  :*'  Job,  xix,  3.  "He 
found  them  ten  times  better  than  all  the  magi- 
cians :"  Dan.,  i,  20.  The  ten  days  are  again 
interpreted,  as  indicating  the  shortness  of  the 
persecution,  in  the  same  sense  as  they  are  em- 
ployed by  Terence  :  "  Decem  dierum  vix  mi 
est  familia,"  I  have  enjoyed  my  family  but  a 
short  time.  There  is  in  India  a  very  remarkable 
use  of  seventy-four,  in  epistolary  correspondence. 
It  is  an  almost  universal  practice  in  India  to  write 
this  number  on  the  outside  of  letters  ;  it  being 
intended  to  convey  the  meaning  that  nobody  is 
to  read  the  letter  but  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  The  practice  was  originally  bindoo, 
but  has  been  adopted  by  the  mahomedans, 
when  correctly  written,  it  represents  an  inte- 
gral number  of  74,  and  a  fractional  number 
of  10.— TocT*  Eajasthan  ;  Elliofs  Supp.  ;  MH- 
ners  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  pp.  23,  205; 
Ifeaut.  Act.  5,  S.  Iv. ;  FroUgem.  €td  Ignat. 
See  Seven;  Seventy-four. 

NUMEERI,  Tbl.  Terminalia  paniculata. 
W.^  A. 

NUMENIUS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  tlie  femily 
Scolopacidae.  Numenius  arquata,  the  common 
curlew  of  Europe,  North  Africa,  Asia  to  Japan, 
Malasia  :  very  common  in  India.  Numeniiu 
phoeopus,  the  Whimbrel  of  Europe,  Asia,  North 
Africa :  common  in  India,  along  sea-coasts  and 
estuari&s. 

NUMGEA,  see  Kunawer. 

NUAHDA  MELEAGRIS,  see  Pavo  japonensis. 

NUMIDA  PTILORHYNA :  the  Guinea 
fowl  is  believed  to  be  descended  from  the  Nu- 
mida  ptilorhyna  of  the  hot  arid  parts  of  East 
Africa,  but  it  has  become  wild  in  Jamaica  and 
St.  Domingo,  and  has  become  small  with  black 
legs.  The  Guinea  fowl  is  the  Bohemian  of  the 
barn-yard.  They  are  hardy,  and  prolific  and 
are  valuable  in  gardens,  as  they  rarely  scratch 
the  ground,  are  eager  in  their  search  for  insects, 
and,  with  a  scraping  motion  of  their  bill, 
gather  the  seeds  of  grasses. — Darwin. 

NUMMULITE. 

Shudnaj  udsee,  Arab. 

Officinal  with  the  natives.  They  are  lentil- 
shaped  greyish  pebbles,  of  various  sizes,  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  lime  and  iron  witli  a 
nucleus  of  calcareous  crystals.  The  hakims 
administer  them  in  eye-diseases  and  ulcers. — 
Boyle,  Honigberger. 

NUMOOCHEE-SOODANA,  Sans.  A  pro- 
per name  joined  to  stood,  to  kill. 

NUMRI  or  Lumri,  the  people  of  Luz,  a 
dependency  of  Kelat.  The  clan  can  send  about 
1,600  fighting  men.     They  are  miahomedans.. 

NUMUCHISADANA,  see  Indra. 

NUMUK  CHUSHEE,  Hurn.  A  mahomedan 
ceremony. 
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NUMUSKARA,  Sasb.  A  reverential  mode  of 
obeaance,  firom  namas,  a  bow,  and  kri,  to  make. 
NUN.  Buddhiflm,  which  had  assumed  a  dis- 
tinct form  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
B.  c.  became  powerful  during  the  Greek  con- 
nexioii  with  India.     Hindoo  women  embracing 
boddhiam  became  prominent.     Thej  not  onlj 
began  to  frequent  places  of  public  worship,  but 
came  forward  to  join  the  clerical  body  and  were 
admitted  as  nuns.   Maha  Prajapati  was  the  first 
female  admitted  to  the  order.     The  daughter  of 
Aaoka,  Sanghamitta,  also  entered  the  church, 
taking  the  usual  vow  of  celibacy.   She  went  to 
Cejbn  to  ordain  the  princesses  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  her  brother  Mahendra,  who  had 
been  sent  there  to  propagate  the  religion,he  being 
ofopLoion  that  a  male  priest  could  not  ordain 
a  female.    Gautama  had  five  hundred  women 
admitted  into  the  order.  The  nuns  were,  how- 
erer,  restricted  in  their  liberty  in  holding  com- 
munication with   male  priests.      Women    of 
rank,  such  as    Maha  Maya,   the   mother  of 
Gautama  and  Misaka,  were  moving  freely  in 
aociety,  while  other  classes  of  females  not  only 
moved  from  place  to  place  but  carried  on  dis- 
cossions  with  men  and  took  part  in  secessions. 
There  are  several  notices  of  educated  females. 
Visakha,  a   most    celebrated    buddhist  lady, 
redded  in  Sakita,  or  Ayodhya.      Neverthe- 
les  Buddha's  personal  opinion  as  to  females 
leading  the  religious  life  was :   "  Be  caretid  ; 
do  not  permit    females  to    enter   upon    my 
bw  and  become  Samarans."    He  said,  "  What 
is  named  woman  is  sin,"  i.  «.,  that  she  is 
not  nice   but  sin;    and  *'it  is  better  for   a 
priest  to  embrace  the  flame  than  to  approach  a 
woman,  however  exalted  her  rank."  Mendi- 
cants and  novices  were  not  permitted  to  look  at 
a  woman.    Priests  were  not  allowed  to  visit 
widows,  grown  up  virgins,  or  women  whose 
husbands  were  abroad.    If  a  woman  had  a  fall 
and  required  to  be  lifted  up  by  the  hand,  no 
buddba  would  help  her,  because  it   was  con- 
sidered sinful  to  touch  a  woman,  whether  she 
lived  or  died.     The  Patimokhan   forbids   not 
oolj  ^<  the  contact  with  the  person  of  a  woman," 
but  '*  impure   conversation  with   a  woman," 
sitting  on  the  same  seat  with  her,  reclining 
with  her  on  the  same   place,  being  alone  with 
a  woman,  accompanying  her  on  a  journey,  and 
pitaching  more  than  five  or  six  sentences  to  a 
woman  exeept  in  the  presence  of  a  man  who 
undeistood  what  was  said.     And  yet  according 
to  Hinao,   Buddha  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Ambasali,  the  celebrated  courtesan  of  Vaisali, 
**  who  took  her  seat  on  one  side    of  him." 
The  buddhist  women  were  clad  in  robes.  The 
king  of  Kosala  presented  to  each   of  his  five 
hnndred  wives  "  a  splendid  robe."    The  Bhilsa 
laoQument  shows  the  buddhist  female  drapery 
— **  8  bng  flowing  vest  Resembling  that  which 
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we  see  in  Grecian  sculpture.  Fa  Hian,  who 
came  here  in  a.  d.  399  says  that  **  the  females 
were  kept  down  and  ordered  to  follow  certain 
precepts."  He  cites  the  instance  of  brothers 
marrying  non-uterine  sisters  in  the  case  of  the 
sons  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Potala  settled  near 
the  hennitage  of  Kapila.  As  to  caste,  he  says, 
that  although  the  principle  in  the  selection  of 
the  chief  of  rehgion  was  the  moral  merit, 
inasmuch  as  Sakya  was  a  Kshatriya,  and  his 
successor  a  Vaisya,  and  his  successor  a  Sudra, 
yet  the  son  of  the  king  of  Kapila  by  the 
daughter  of  a  slave  was  not  admitted  into  the 
church.  When  he  entered,  the  cry  was, 
*^  The  son  of  a  slave  dares  to  enter  and  be 
seated  here."  In  the  drawings  of  the  excavat- 
ed temples  of  Ajanta  '*  there  are  groups  of 
women  in  various  attitudes,  particularly  in  the 
one  of  performing  tapasya  or  religion  on  the 
Asan  siddha ;"  and  also  '*  of  a  female  worship- 
per of  Buddha"  surrounded  by  a  group,  and 
a  brahmin  among  them  whom  she  is  teaching. 
There  are,  at  present,  in  buddhist  Tibet,  many 
nims. — Calcutta  Review^  No*  109,  pp.  45,  46, 
47,  48. 

NUN,HnrD.    Salt. 

NUNA,  Him).    Soda. 

NUNA,  Tbl.    Salt. 

NUNA.  Most  of  the  traders  of  the  snow 
valleys  have  some  members  of  their  families 
residing  at  Daba  or  Gyani  on  the  Nuna-khar 
lake.  The  great  body  of  the  hillmen  are 
Rajputs.  There  are  a  few  villages  of  brah- 
mins, their  residences  are  respectable,  and 
occupy  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the  village 
site. 

NUNA  MARAM  ELLY,  Tam.  Leaves  of 
Morinda  umbellata. 

NUNDAN  SAR,  see  Kashmir. 

NUNDEE-BRIKHYA,  B«hg.  Cedrela  toona. 

NUNDIAVUTHEN,  Tabernamontana  coro- 
naria. 

NUNDIDROOG,  a  fortified  hiU  in  Mysore. 
See  Tea. 

NITN£,  Tel.     Oil,  vegetable  or  animal. 

NUNE  BIRA,  or  NeU  bira,  Tbl,  Luffa 
pentandra,  R, 

NUNE  GACHCHA,  Tel.  Caesalpinia  digyna, 
Rottl,,  W.  atid  A.  871. 

NUNE  PAPATA,  or  Papata,  Tel.  Pavetta 
indica,  L. 

NUNJU,  also  Nunjunda  maram,  Tam. 
Balanites  ssgyptiaca,  aJso  Gardenia  tuxgida  ? 

NUNNARl,  Tam.  Hemidesmus  indicus,  E, 
Brawn,  Nunnari  vayr,  Tam.,  the  root  of 
Hemidesmus  indicus,  Sarsaparilla. 

NUNRE,  or  Noonre,  Hnrn.  Canes  of  the 
Bhur  grass. 

NUPUTKI,  Beng.  The  Heart-pea.  Car- 
diospermum  halicacabum,  Zrtnn. 

NUQARA^  As.,  a  kettle  drum. 
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NUR  J  AH  AN. 

* 

NUQARCHEE,  Ar.,  a  drummer. 
NUQDAY  KA-JORA,  or  Cliooreean,  Wriat 
ornaments  of  silver,  bracelets. 

NUQEER-UL-FUQRA,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer. 
NUQLEE  SHAH,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer. 


^UKTII?NG. 

tlie  empire."  His  splendid  mausoleum  lies 
near  Agra,  close  to  the  railway. — CaZcittta 
Review^  January  1871. 

NURMA,  or  Chanderi  colton.     See  Cotton. 

N  UR-MAN JEE,  Tam.     A  Travancore  wood 


NUQSHBUNDEEA,  a  class  of  mahomedan   of  a  bamboo  colour ;  used  for  light  work.— 
fuqeers  or  devotees.  Nuqshbundee,  a  Mohurrum  I  Col,  Frith, 


fuqeer. 

NUR,  Malay.  Cocos  nucifera,  L.  Cocoa-nut- 
palm. 

NURALAM,  Hind.     Eryngium  planum. 

NURANG  KALUNG,  Tam.  Dioscorea 
pentaphylla. 

NURBUDDAH,  a  river  of  the  Central 
Provinces  of  British  India.  See  Coal,  Central 
provinces,  Inscriptions,  Narbuddah,  Nerbuddah. 

NURCHA  ?— Corchorus  olitorius. 

NURDUL,  Beng.     Panicum  interruptum. 

NUREE,  Beng.     Cicca  disticha. 

NUREH,  Ar.,  Pbrs.  Quick-lime,  also  a  depi- 
latory made  of  yellow  arsenic,  (1  oz.)  pounded 
and  mixed  with  quick-lime  (4  oz.)  till  the  com- 
pound assume  an  uniform  yellowish  tinge.  It  is 
applied  to  the  skin  in  a  paste  made  with  warm 
water,  and  must  be  washed  off  after  a  minute 
or  two,  as  it  burns  as  well  as  stains.  This 
admirable  invention  is  ascribed  by  western 
authors  to  the  ingenious  Soliman,  who  could 
not  endure  to  see  5i*e  state  of  Bilkis  of  Sheba's 
bare  legs. — Burton^s  Scinde,  Vol.  i,  p.  278. 

NUREH,  Pbbs.     Quick-lime. 

NURENI  KALANGU,  Maleal.  Dioscorea 
pentaphylla,  Linn, 

NURGIL,  see  Jallalabad. 

NURGUNDI,  Bkng.     Vitex  negundo. 

NURI,  Be5g.     Cicca  disticha,  Linn. 

NURIALAM,  Hruri).     Arum  9p. 

NUR  JAHAN,  Uterally  light  of  the  world, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Persian  of  some  rank. 
She  was  bom  under  circumstances  of  great 
privation,  whilst  her  father  was  journeying 
towards  India.  She  was  married  to  Sher,  an 
Affghan,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter.  Her 
husband  was  killed  in  some  quarrel ;  and  she 
was  then  married  by  the  emperor  Jehangir 
who  gave  her  brother  Asof  Khan  and  her 
father  higb  employ.  Her  husband  associi^ted 
her  name  with  his  own  on  the  coins.  After 
the  death  of  Khusru,  the  emperor's  son,  who 
took  a  dislike  to  Shah  Jehan,  the  second  son, 
and  made  efforts  to  have  Shahriar  raised  to  the 
throne,  her  husband  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Mahabhut,  and  in  her  efforts  to  release  the  em- 
peror she  was  defeated.  After  Jehangir*s 
death  she  was  pensioned  on  25  lacs  a  year. 
The  father  of  Nur  Jahan  is  known  in  history 
by  the  names  of  Mirza  Ghiyas  Beg  and  Khaja- 
Aiyass.  The  name  given  him  throughout  by 
De  Laet  (Ethaman  Doulet)  is  obviously  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  title  which  Jahangir  bestowed 
upon  him,  I*timad-ud-Doulah,  or  the  "  trust  of 
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NURMANSHEER,  see  Kirman. 

NUR-MARITHY,  a  Travancore  wood  ofa 
brown  colour,  specific  gravity  0-615 ;  used  for 
building  common  houses. — Col.  Frith. 

NUR-MINAK,  Malay.    Cocoanut  oil. 

NURMUDA,  Sans.,  from  narma,  sport  or 
entertainment,  and  da,  to  give. 

NURMUK,  see  Kelat. 

NUR  NOTSJIL,  Maleal.  Clerodendron 
inerme. 

NUR  PUNGELION,  Tam.  Bignonia  spa- 
thacea. 

NURPUR :  this  town  derives  it«  name  from 
the  celebrated  Nur  Jahan,  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Jehangir.  Its  original  name  was 
Dahmari,  or  Dahmala,  or  as  Abul  Fazl 
writes,  Dahmahri,  although  he  mentions  no 
fort.  The  people  pronounce  the  name  as  if 
written  Dahmeri.  It  is  also  called  Patlianija. 
Nurpur,  at  the  entrance  of  the  western 
Himalaya,  where  they  rise  from  the  plain  of  the 
Punjab,  contains  about  15,000  people,  princi- 
pally E^hmii'ians,  engaged  in  the  shawl  trade. 
It  is  in  the  great  road  through  which  Kashmir, 
Chenab  and  Liadak  are  attainable. — Cunning- 
hanCs  Ancient  Oeog.  of  India^  p.  143f.  See 
Shawlgoat. 

NURREY-PITHEN-KEERAY,  Tam.  Ro- 
thia  trifbliata. 

NURRRIALA,  Singh.     Squill. 

NURRI VUNGAYUM,  also  Nurri  vunjyum, 
Tam.   Squill.    Scilla  indiea,  Boxb, 

NURSEEA,  a  hindoo  deity. 

NURSOO,  alias  Narsinga,  fourth  avatar  of 
Vishnu. 

NURTIUNG.  The  Nurtiung  Stonchenge  in 
the  Jyntea  hills  is  no  doubt  in  part  religious, 
as  the  grove  suggests,  and  also  designed  for 
cremation,  the  bodies  being  burnt  on  the 
altars.  In  the  Khassia  these  upright  stones 
are  generally  raised  simply  as  memorials  of 
great  events,  or  of  men  whose  ashes  are  not 
necessarily  though  frequency,  buried  or  depo- 
sited in  hollow  stone  sarcophagi  near  them,  and 
sometimes  in  an  urn  pl^ed  inside  a  sarcopha- 
gus, or  under  horizontal  slabs.  The  usual 
arrangement  is  a  row  of  five,  seven,  or  more  erect 
oblong  blocks  with  round  heads  (the  highest 
being  placed  in  the  middle),  on  which  are  often 
wooden  discs  and  cones :  more  rarely  pyramids 
are  built.  Broad  slabs  for  seats  are  also  commoa 
by  the  wayside.  Mr.  (afterwards  Colonel)  Yule, 
who  first  drew  attention  to  these  monuments, 
mentions  one  thirty-two  feet  by  fifteen,  and  two 
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in  t}iickness ;  and  states  that   the    sarcophagi 
(iriiich,  however,  are  rare)  formed  of  four  slabs, 
resemble  a  drawing   in   Belfs  Circassia  and 
descriptions  in  Irby  and  Manglas'  Travels  in 
Srria.  He  adds  that  many  villages  derive  their 
I     names  from   these   stones,  "  mau*'  signiiying 
!     stone:  thus  '*  mausmai"  is  the  stone  of  oath, 
becaose,  as  his  native  informant  said,  "  there 
was  war  between  Churra  and  Mansmai,  and 
when  they  made  peace,  they  swore  to  it,  and 
placed  a  atone  as  a  witness  ;^  forcibly  recalling 
the  stone  Jacob  set  up  for  a  piUar,  and  other 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament.     *'  Mamloo"  is 
the  stone  of  salt,  eating  salt  from  a  sword's 
point,  being  the  Khassia  form  of  oath ;  '*  mau- 
flong''  is  the  grassy  stone,  &c.  Analogous  com- 
binations occur  in  the  south  of  England  and 
in  Brittany,    &c.,    where    similar    structures 
are  found.     Thus  maen,  man,  or  men  is  the 
Druidical  name    for   a  stone,   whence    Pen- 
maen-mawr,   for   the   hill  of   the   big  stone. 
Maen-hayr,  for  the  standing  stones,  of  Brittany 
and  Dolmen,  the  table  stone  of  a  cromlech. — 
Hdoker's  Him.  Jour,,   Vol  ii,  pp,  320-321 ; 
Ndlei  on  the  Khassia  mountains  and  people^  hy 
Lieutenant  H.   TuU^  Bengal  Engineers,     See 
Banal  customs.  Cairn,  Khassya. 
NURU,  Saxs.     Man,  from  nree,  to  do  right. 
NUR  UD  DIN,  a  Kurd  tribe. 
NURU-SINGHA,  Sans.     From  nara,  man, 
and  aingha,  excellent. 

NURWUR.  Through  the  mediation  of  Ma- 
jor J.  Stewart,  Acting  Resident  at  Sindia's 
court  in  December  1818,  the  pergunnah  of 
Parone  and  six  villages  were  granted  to  Madho 
Sing  of  Nurwur  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
British  Government.  The  rajah  had  been 
deprived  of  his  hereditary  possessions  by  Dowlat 
Rao  Sindia,  and  he  took  to  plundering  in  Sin- 
dias  territories.  The  object  of  the  settlement 
I  was  to  put  a  stop  to  his  outrages.  In  1857, 
I  Man  Sing,  the  ruling  rajah,  joined  the  rebels 
during  the  mutinies,  but  surrendered  in  1859, 
on  condition  of  a  iree  pardon  and  a  suitable 
maintenance  being  granted  to  him.  His  former 
ponessions  were  consequently  restored  to  him 
under  guarantee. 

NUR-ZYE,  an  Affghan  tribe,  a  clan  of  Ihe 
Durani. 

NUSA  KAMBANGAN,  or  the  Floating 
island,  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  but  in  the 
centre  not  more  than  three  broad.  The  water 
between  it  and  Java  being  very  shallow,  there 
is  no  channel  yet  known  for  vessels  to  pass  out 
from  the  harbour  to  the  eastward. 

NUSHKI,  a,  western  sub-division  of  Balu- 
chistan. The  Zigger  Minghal  and  Kask- 
Aani,  who  inhabit  Nushki,  have  no  proper 
towns  or  villages,  but  reside  in  tents,  though 
sot  migratory.  Their  river,  the  Kaisar,  is 
^les  for  irrigation  and  is  lost  amongst  the 
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sands.  They  cultivate  wheat  at  the  skirts  of 
the  hill  ranges  supporting  the  plateau  of  Saha- 
vawan.  Snow  seldom  falls.  The  Zigger  Min- 
ghal at  one  time  occupied  the  Dasht-i-Giran 
near  Kelat,  but  their  increasing  numbers  com- 
pelled them  to  migrate  into  Nushki,  dispossess- 
ing the  Rakshani,  of  whom  two  tomans  or  clans 
still  reside  at  Nushki.  They  have  a  much 
valued  breed  of  horses  called  Tarji.  Their 
flocks  are  very  numerous.  The  original  seats 
of  the  Eusofzye  were  about  Garra  and  Nushky, 
the  last  of  which  places  is  on  the  borders  of 
Dushl^i-Loot,  or  Great  Salt  Desert,  and  now 
held  by  the  Beloches  under  Kelat-i-Nusseer. 
The  Eusofzye  were  expelled  from  Garra  and 
Nushky,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  of  the  chris- 
tian era,  and  soon  after  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kabul.  Ulugh  Beg,  whose 
power  was,  at  that  time,  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  many  Moguls,  to  rid  himself 
of  his  troublesome  allies,  began  by  fomenting 
dissensidns  between  the  Eusofzye  and  Gug- 
geeani  (for  the  Khukkye  had  now  broken 
into  independent  clans),  and  he  soon  after 
attacked  them  at  the  head  of  that  tribe  and  his 
own  army.  He  was  defeated  at  first ;  but 
having  cut  off  all  the  chie&  of  the  tribe  at  a 
banquet,  during  an  insidious  peace  which  he 
had  the  art  to  conclude  with  them,  he  plundered 
the  Eusofzye  of  all  their  possessions  and  drove 
them  out  of  Kabul.  The  Eusofzye,  red^ced  to 
extreme  distress,  took  the  way  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Peshawar.  That  country  was  then  in  a 
very  different  state  from  that  in  which  it  is  at 
present.  The  tribes  who  now  possess  it,  were 
then  in  Khorasan,  and  the  plain  of  Peshawar, 
with  several  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  were 
possessed  by  tribes  which  have  since  either 
entirely  disappeared,  or  have  changed  their 
seats.  Lughmaun  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turkoolani,  who  are  now  in  Bajour ;  the 
tribes  of  Khyber  and  the  Bungush  had 
already  occupied  their  present  lands,  but  all 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  Kabul,  all 
the  plain  of  Peshawar,  with  part  of  Bajour, 
Chuch,  Huzareh,  and  the  countries  east  of  them 
as  far  as  the  Hydaspes,  belonged  to  the  Affghan 
tribe  ofDilazak,whichis  now  almost  extirpated. 
The  country  ^between  the  Dilazak  and  the 
range  of  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Indus,  formed  the  kingdom  of  Swat,  which 
was  inhabited  by  a  distinct  nation,  and  ruled 
by  sultan  Oveiss,  whose  ancestors  had  long 
reigned  over  that  country.  On  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Eusofzye,  they  threw  themselves 
on  the  generosity  of  the  Dilazak,  who  as- 
signed them  the  Doabeh  for  their  residence. 
Living  among  a  conquered  people,  like 
Spartans  amoi^g  Helots,  and  enjoying  entire 
independence  on  all  around,  every  Eusofzye  ia 
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filled  with  the  idea  of  his  own  dignity  and 
importance.  Their  pride  appears  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  their  women,  in  the  gravity  of  their 
manners,  and  in  the  high  terms  in  which  they 
speak  of  themselves  and  their  tribe,  not  allow- 
ing even  the  Doorani  to  be  their  equals. — 
EJphinstofu's  Kingdom  ofCabul^pp.  330,  331, 
334,  348.     See  Baluchistan. 

NUSSIESSYA  HYPOLEUCA,  Wedd. 

Boehmeria  salicifolia. 


Amrer  sandri, 
OhenJTil, 
Thana, 
Pincho,  prin. 
Shaker 


lUvi. 

SUTLBJ. 
TRANS-Iin)US. 


Kliarwala,        Affqhak. 
Siaru,  Bbas. 

Sanfiaru :  Suss,  Chkmab. 
Chainchar,  Haz^ba. 

Chainjli,  „ 

A  common  shrub  generally  near  water  at 
many  places  in  the  low  hills  from  1,500  and  oc- 
casionally to  6,000  feet,  in  the  Cis  and  Trans- 
Indus,  and  the  Salt  Range.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Punjab,  as  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces, 
its  bark  is  u^ed  for  making  ropes,  but  it  is  not 
generally  employed  in  this  way.  It  is  browsed 
by  sheep. — 2>r.  /.  L.  Stewart^  P.  Plants^p,  215 ; 
AwelVs  Handbooky  Vol,  i,  p.  602. 

NUSSURABAD,  a  town  in  the  Mymensing 
district  in  Bengal,  281  miles  from  Calcutta. 

NUSURTINGHI  KE  JUR,  Hikd.  Trian- 
thema,  9p, 

NUT,  or  Hazel  nut. 


Noisettes,  Avelines,       Fb. 
Haselnuase,  Ger. 

Naccinole,  Avelane,        It. 


Avellanse, 

Avellaas, 

Avellanas, 


Lat. 

POBT. 

Sp. 


Jhblam. 


professional  exploits.  These  consist  of  playing 
on  various  instrurafents,  singing,  dancing,  tumlv 
ling,  &c.  The  two  latter  accomplishments 
are  peculiar  to  the  women  of  this  sect.  The 
notions  of  religion  and  a  future  state,  among 
this  vagrant  race,  are  principally  derived  from 
their  songs,  which  are  beautifully  simple.— 
Cole.  Myth.  Hind.,  p.  313.     See  Himalaya. 

NUTA,  Bbko.     Amphidonax  karka. 

NUT-CRACKERS,  a  genus  of  birds,  compria- 
ing  3  sp.  of  Nucifraga,  viz.,  N.  hemispilla  and 
two  others. 

NUTEEYA,  Bbho.     Goronilla  picta. 

NUTEYA,  Hind.    Amarantus,  9p. 

NUT  GALLS. 

Afis,  Ab. 

Wu-pei-tsze,  Chin. 

Galseble,    .  Dan. 

Galappel,  DuT. 

GHiUs,  Eng. 

Noix  de  galles,  Fa. 

Gallapfel,  Gkr. 

Kekidia,  Gr. 
Ma'e-phal, 


Maiuphal, 

GaUe, 

Mazu, 

Galhas, 

Agallas, 

Ma'ephal, 

Masaka, 

Macfaa-kai, 


HlXD. 

It. 
Pbks. 

POBT. 

Sp; 
Saxs. 

SiNUU. 

Tam. 


The  nut  of  the  Corylus  coturna. 

NUT  or  Nutli,  in  India,  a  wandering  tribe, 
who  are  dancers,  actors,  athletsa.  They  resemble 
the  gypsies  in  habits.  The  nut  callea  also  Sirki 
bash  (dwellers  tinder  mats)  met  with  in  the 
Dekhan  are  not  distinguishable  from  Dher. 
The  Bazeegur  and  Nut,  jugglers  and  tumblers, 
may  be  considered  as  the  gipsises  of  Hindu- 
stan ;  both  are  wandering  tribes,  and  have 
each  a  language  understood  only  by  them- 
selves :  they  live  principally  by  juggling,  for- 
tune-telling (by  palmistry  and  other  means,) 
and  are  alike  addicted  to  thieving.  The  gypsies 
are  governed  by  their  king,  the  Nut'h  by  their 
nardar  bouthah.  They  appear  to  be  equally 
indifferent  on  the  subject  of  religion,  jind  in  no 
respect  particular  in  their  food,  or  the  manner 
by  which  it  is  obtained.  According  to  a  list 
furnished  by  Captain  Richardson,  the  languages 
adopted  by  these  people  would  appear  to  possess 
a  very  strong  affinity  to  each  other.  The 
Bazeegur  are  sub-divided  into  seven  castes, 
viz.,  the  Charee,  AtTjhyee'a,  Bynsa,  Purbuttee, 
Ealkoor,  Dorlunee,  and  GungwaT;  but  the 
difference  seems  only  in  name,  for  they  live 
together,  aud  intermarry  as  one  people :  they 
say  they  are  descended  from  four  brothers  of 
the  same  family.  They  profess  the  mahomedan 
rite  of  circumcision ;  they  regard  Tan-Sin 
as  their  tutelar  deity ;  consequently  they  look 
up  to  him  for  success  and  safety  in  all  their 
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The  galls  of  Europe  are  obtained  from  the  oak. 
Those  of  British  India  from  Ehus  succedanea; 
those  of  China  from  the  Bhus  semi-alata.  See 
Galls. 

NUTHATCH,  Sitta  syriaca,  or  '  Rock  nut- 
hatch'  of  S.  E.  Europe,  and  Asia  Minor,  or  a 
species  of  similar  habits  (most  probably  the 
same),  inhabits  Affghanistan. 

NUTHNEE,  Hind.  A  smaU  nose  ring  worn 
usually  by  children. 

NUTHOO,  also  Nagi  nuthu,  Tam.  Articles 
of  jewellery. 

NUTHRINE  HARN,  Beno.  Axis  porcinua, 
Jerdon. 

NUTI  KASINDA,  Tel.  Cassia  sophora,  L. 
—  TT.  and  A.  889— Senna  soph.,  JR.  u,  347; 
S.  esculcnta,  ii,  346 — Bheede,  ii,  b2. 
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Moachokaridon,  Gam. 
Jaiphul,  DuK.,  Guz.,  Hna>. 
Noi  mo8cada.  It. 

Moscada,  It.,  Post.,  Sp. 
Woh  pala»  Jat. 

Pala :  Buwah  pala,  Malay. 
Buah-pala,  Malsai. 

Jowz  bowa,  Prs. 

Noz  moscada.  Post. 

Musbkatngi,  Orjekh  Rus. 
Jati-phala,  Sascs. 

JatipuUum  sadikai,  Sikov. 
Mus-kat,  Sir. 

Jadikai,  Tam. 

Jajikaia,  Txl.  , 

•e  are  three  specii 

Mynstica,  which  furnish  nutmegs.     The 

description  is  from  Myristica  fragrans,   a 

from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high,   sonw 

what  similar  in  appearance  to  a  pear  tte^n 

The  iruit  is  smooth   externally  pear-flhapedj 

and  about  the  size  of  an   ordinary    peachy 

It   consists,    first  of  an   outer   fieshy    cove 

ing,    called  the  pericarp,   which,  when   mi 

ture  separates  into  nearly  equal  lotigitudii 
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Jowz-ul-teib, 

AR. 

Bu-wah-pa, 

Bali. 

Jayaphala, 

Bbno. 

Zatepba, 

BUBH. 

Jub-tau-k'au, 

Chuc. 

Juh-kwo, 

„ 

Yub-kwo, 

n 

Muskat-nod, 

Dak. 

Muskaatnoten, 

DUT. 

Noot-muskaat, 

n 

Muscades, 

Fb. 

Noix  muscades, 

n 

Noix  de  miiBcade, 

n 

Muskatennusse, 

Gbb. 

Miiskaten-n\is8, 

n 

Dr.  Hassall  s 

ays  th( 
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parts,  or  valves,  secondly,  of  the  aril,  or  mace, 
which,  when,  recent,  is  of  a   bright  scarlet 
colour,  wid  thirdly,  of  the  seed  proper,  or  nut- 
m^.    This  is  enclosed  in  a  shell,  which  is 
made  of  two  coats,   the  outer  is  hard  and 
smooth,  the  inner,  thin,  closely  invests  the  seed 
sending  off  prolongations  which  enter  the  sub- 
stance of  the  seed  and  which  being  coloared, 
impart  the  marbled  or  mottled    appearance 
characteristic  of  nutmeg.     Nutm^  are  culti- 
Tated  in  the  Molucca  islands,  and  especially 
in  those  called  the  Banda,  or  Nutmeg  islands. 
The  tree  is  also  grown  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Penang, 
Singapore,  Southern  India,  Bengal,  Bourbon, 
Island  of  Madagascar,  and  certain  of  the  West 
India  islands.     The  first  kind  of  nutmegs  met 
with  in  ccHnmerce,  called  the  true,  round,  culti- 
vated, or  female  nutmeg,  is  the  product  of 
Myristica  fragrans.    The  nutmegs  are  char- 
acteiiaed  by  &eir  full  and  rounded  form  and 
delicate  and  aromatic  flavour ;  they  are  occa- 
sonaUy  imported  in  the  shell.     There  is  also 
a  small  variety,  not  larger  than  a  pea,  which 
has  been  described  under  the  name  of  the  royal 
nutmeg. 

Three  varieties  of  true  nutmeg  are  distin- 
guiahed  by  dealers,  which  are  thus  described 
in  Pereira  s  Materia  Medica : — 

Pmamg  nutmegs  are  unlimed  or  brown 
DUtmega,  and  fetch  the  highest  price. .  They 
are  sometimes  limed  in  Britain  lor  exportation, 
as  on  the  Continent  the  limed  sort  is  preferred. 
According  to  Newbold,  the  average  amount 
annually  raised  at  Penang  about  a.b.  1836  was 
400  piculs  (of  136^  lbs.  each). 

IhtUh  or  Batavian  nutmegs  are  limed  nut- 
megs. In  London  they  scarcely  fetch  so  high 
a  price  aa  the  Penang  sort. 

Smgt^Mn'e  nutmegs  are  a  rougher,  un- 
limed, narrow  sort,  of  somewhat  leas  value 
than  the  Dutch  kind.  According  to  Mr. 
Oxley,  4,085361  nutmegs  were  produced  at 
Singapore  in  1848,  or  about  252  piculs  (of 
18^  lbs.  eacli) ;  but  the  greater  number  of 
the  trees  had  not  come  into  iull  bearing,  and 
it  was  estimated  that  the  amount  woidd  in 
1849,  be  500  piculs.  The  second  kind  of  nut- 
meg is  called  the  false,  long,  wild,  or  male 
mtmeg,  and  is  the  produce  chiefly  of  Myris- 
tica malabarica.  The  seeds  of  Myristica  fatua, 
are  about  half  as  long  again  as  the  true  or 
raond  nutmeg ;  they  are  paler,  and  less  aroma- 
tic The  wild  nutmeg  obtained  from  the  My- 
riftica  malabarica  has  scarcely  any  flavour  or 
odour,  and,  according  to  Rheede,  is  of  the  size 
and  figure  of  a  date.  *'  The  Turkish  and  Jewish 
nerchantB,''  writes  Rheede,  '*  mix  these  nut^ 
megs  with  the  true  long  ones,  and  the  mace 
with  good  mace,  selling  them  together.  They 
ib>  eitract  from  these  inferior  articles  an  oil, 
vith  which  they  adulterate  that  of  a  more 
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genuine  quality."  The  importance  of  this  spice, 
requires  that  the  opinions  of  various  writers 
should   be  given.  In  the  Banda  islands,  three 
crops  or  harvests  of  nutmegs  are  obtained  in 
the  year,  the  principal  gathering  is  in  July  or 
August ;  the  second   in  November ;  and   the 
third  in  March  or  April.     The  fruit  is  gather- 
ed by  means  of  a  barb  attached  to  a  long  stick ; 
the  mace  is  separated  from  the  nut  and  se- 
parately cured.     On  accoimt  of  their  liability 
to  the  attacks  of  an  insect  known  as  the  nut- 
meg insect,  considerable  care  is  reqidred  in 
drying  them.     They  should  be  dried  in  their 
shells,  as  they  are  then  secure  from  the  insect. 
They  are  placed  on  hurdles,  and  smoke-dried 
over  a  slow  wood  fire  for  about  two  months. 
In  the  Banda  islands,  they  are  first  dried  in 
the  Sim  for  a  few  days.    When  the  operation 
of  drying  is  complete,  the  nuts  rattle  in  their 
shells  ;  these  are  cracked  with  mallets,  and  the 
damaged,  shrivelled,  or  worm-eaten  nuts  re- 
moved.   To  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  insect, 
the  nuts  are  frequently  limed.    The  Dutch 
lime  them  by  dipping  them  into  a  thick  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  water,  but  this  process  is  con- 
sidered to  injure  their  flavour. .    Others  lime 
them  by  rubbing  them  with  recently  prepared^ 
well-siAed  lime.      This  process  is  sometimes 
practised  in  London.     For  the  English  market, 
however,  the  brown  or  unlimed  nutmegs  are 
preferred.    The  quantities  of  nutmegs  entered 
for  Home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  amount  of  duty  received  thereon  were 
afl  under : 


1840..X.25,041<.  9 
1841 . .  14,861  10 
22,018 

tons 
re- 
exported 


1842.. 

tons     101 

consumed  67 

in  United    74 

Kingdom    79 

76 


12 

18 
109 
74 
40 
67 


1840..  lbs.  118,664 

1841 113,441 

1842 170,064 

1847,      tons       181 

1848  imported.  164 

1849  150 

1850  100 

1851  139 

1852  lbs.  239,200 

1853  „  206,198 

In  1842,  the  duties  were  fixed  at  Zs,  M.  per 
lb.  on  those  from  a  foreign,  and  at  2s,  6d,  per 
lb.  on  those  from  a  Briti^  possession.  The 
duty  on  wild  nutmegs  in  the  shell  was  then 
also  fixed  at  3d.  without  regard  to  origin.  The 
duty  now  is  I5.  per  lb. ;  on  wild  nutmegs  in 
the  shell,  Bd,  per  lb.,  not  in  the  shell,  6d.  per 
lb.  Wholesale  price.  Is.  9d,  to  4s.  It  appears 
from  Dr.  HaBsall's  inqtdries ;  Ist,  That  nutm^, 
as  they  reach  the  consumer  are  not  in  general 
deprived  of  their  essential  oil ;  a  result  contra- 
ry to  the  opinion  commonly  entertained  on 
this  point ;  2nd,  That,  as  met  with  in  the 
English  markets,  they  are  seldom  limed. 
Crawfurd  says  the  species  of  the  genus  Myris- 
tica are  numerous  and  wide-spread,  for  some 
are  found  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
in  several  parts  of  Hindustan,  in  the  Indoo-^ 
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Chinese  countries,  in  the  Philippines,  in  Aus-  '  also  forwarded  from  the  Bababooden  lliHs, 
traiia,  and  in  tropical  America.  As  a  spice,  j  Mysore,  and  from  Cahara  ;  it  is  much  used  as 
howcTer,  the  M.  moschata  or  aroraatica,  is  the  i  a  substitute  for  the  true  spice,  but  is  almost 
only  one  of  which  the  nut  or  mace  is  of  any  ;  wholly  devoid  of  aroma  and  of  no  intereit. 
value  and  of  this  the  geographical  limits  are  com-  The  nutmeg  tree  has  been  found  growing  wild 
paratively  narrow,  being  comprehended  between    in  Assam,  iat,  27^  30',  and  probably  it  would 


the  126th  and  13dth  degrees  of  east  longitude, 
and  the  3rd  degree  of  north,  and  the  7th  of 
south  latitude.     It  is,  or  has  been,  found  wild 


succeed  in  higher  latitudes  in  America.  It  is 
already  cultivated  in  several  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  but  with  less  success.     The  appearance 


in  the  proper  Moluccas,  in  Gilolo,  Ccram,  I  of  the  rich  brown  shell  of  the  nutmeg  covered 
Amboyna,  Beeroe,  Damma,  the  north  and  with  the  red  fibres  of  the  mace  is  very  beautiful 
south  sides  of  the  western  peninsula  of  New  |  in  the  fresh  fruit.     These  fibres  being  removed, 


Guinea,  and  in  all  its  adjacent  islands.  It 
certainly  does  not  exist  in  its  wild  state  in  any 
of  the  islands  west  of  these,  nor  in  any  of  the 
Philippines.  Wherever  the  soil  and  climate 
are  suitable  for  its  growth  the  an)raatic  nut- 
meg is  raised  with  great  facility.     It  is  even 


the  shells  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  a  moderate 
fire  until  they  split,  revealing  the  aromatic 
kernel  or  nutmeg.  Nutmeg  plantations  are 
formed  in  alluvial  ground,  or  in  virgin  forest 
land  in  level  situations.  Declivities  are  un- 
favourable on  account  of  the  slight  hold  these 


transported  to  remote  parts,  and  the  seed  is  1  trees  take  on  the  soil,  and  the  consequent 
disseminated  by  two  species  of  pigeon,  CJolumba  danger  of  their  being  uprooted  during  the  heavy 
perspicillata  and  senea,  which  prey  on  the  nut-  rains  which  occur  in  tropical  countries.  Their 
m^  as   the   wood-pigeons   on  the  acorn,  feed    culture   in   Bencoolen,  which    represents  the 


on  the  mace  and  drop  the  nut. 

In  its  native  country  the  nutmeg  tree  comes 
into  full  bearing  in  its  ninth  y^ar,  and  lives  to 
seventy-five.  In  shape  and  size,  the  ripe  frfiit 
resembles  a  nectarine.  When  ripe,  the  fleshy 
outer  substance  bursts,  the  nutmeg  in  its  black 
shining  shell  is  seen  through  the  interstices 
of  its  reticulated  crimson  envelope,  the  mace, 
which  amounts  to  about  one-fif^h  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  whole  dried  fruit.  These 
two  articles,  the  nut  and  mace,  constitute 
the  spices  which  for  so  many  ages  have 
been  in  request  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  although  never  used  as  a  condi- 
ment by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
that  produce  it.  The  British  afler  the  un- 
successful efforts  of  two  centuries,  succeed- 
ed at  length  in  participating  in  the  nutmeg 
trade,  in  consequence  of  having  occupied  the 
Spice  Islands  in  1796.  In  1798  the  nutmeg 
was  introduced  into  Bencoolen  and  Penang,  and 
in  1819  into  Singapore,  and  at  these  places  it 
was  once  largely  cultivated,  but  certainly  under 
the  disadvantage  of  growing  as  a  not  already 
acclimated  exotic.  In  countries  native  and 
congenial  to  it,  the  nutmeg  is  reared  with 
great  ease,  requiring  little  care  beyond  shelter 
from  the  sun  and  weeding.  At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  cf  1855,  fine  samples  of  nutmegs 
were  sent  by  General  Cullen  firom  his  gardens, 
Velley  Malay  near  Oodagheny,  south  of  Travan- 
core,  1,800  feet  above  the  sea.  Two  sorts  of 
nutmegs  were  exhibited  by  C,  S.  Vemede, 
Esq.,  Commercial  Agent  to  the  Cochin  govern- 
ment ;  first  sort,  averaging  70  to  the  pound, 
and  the  second  sort,  100  to  the  pound ;  the 
former  are  partictdarly  fine.  In  some  instances 
the  nutmegs  had  been  coated  with  chunam  to 
preserve  them.    Wild  or  spurious  nutmeg,  was 
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ordinary  mode  of  treatment  has  been  minutely 
described  by  Dr.  Lumsdaine,  in  a  paper 
originally  communicated  to  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Sumatra,  in  1820,  and  afterwards 
republished  in  Silliman's  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts. 

CiiUivation, — ^In  originating  a  nutm^  plan- 
tation it  is  necessary  to  select  ripe  and  sound  nuts, 
and  set  them  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  apart  in 
a  rich  soil,  covering  them  lightly  with  mould. 
They  must  then  be  watered  every  other  day, 
weeded  occasionally,  and  shielded  from  a  scorch- 
ing sun.  In  from  one  to  two  months  the  young 
seedlings  may  be  expected  to  appear ;  and  when 
about  4  feet  high,  the  heaJtixiest  and  most 
luxuriant  are  to  be  removed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rainy  season  to  the  plantation 
previously  cleared  and  prepared  for  that  purpose, 
and  set  at  the  distance  of  80  feet  from  eadi 
other,  care  being  taken  to  protect  them  from  the 
heat  and  from  violent  winds.  The  plants  are 
set  in  rows,  and  between  these  the  plough  is 
employed  to  clear  the  intermediate  spaces  of 
weeds  and  grasses.  The  plants  continue  to 
require  watering  every  other  day  in  sultry 
weather ;  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the  soil 
requires  to  be  enriched  with  annual  supplies 
of  manure,  which  are  laid  on  during  the  rains, 
and  which  are  made  more  stimulating  as  the 
tree  increases  in  age.  After  the  fiflh  year  the 
trees  no  longer  require  to  be  shielded  from 
the  sun ;  in  the  seventh  year  they  begin  to 
bear  fruit ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  fifteenth 
year  they  generally  increase  in  fruitiulness, 
being  then  in  their  highest  perfection.  During 
the  progressive  growth  of  the  plantation,  the 
beds  of  the  trees  are  regularly  weeded,  and 
the  roots  kept  covered  with  die  mould,  for 
these  have  a  constant  tendency  to  seek  the 
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greatly  as  to  fill  up  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
shell,  and  thus  prevent  them  from  rattling, 
which  is  the  criterion  of  due  prepamtion.  The 
drying-house  is  a  hrick  huilding  of  suitable  size, 
and  t£e  stage  is  placed  at  an  elevation  of  10 
feet  having  3  divisions  in  it  for  the  produce  of 
different  months.  The  nuts  are  turned  every 
second  or  third  day,  that  they  may  all  partake 
equally  of  the  heat,  and  such  as  have  under- 
gone the  smoking  process  for  the  period  of  two 
complete  months,  and  rattle  freely  in  the  shell, 
are  cracked  with  wooden  mallets,  and  the  worm- 
eaten  and  shrivelled  ones  thrown  out.  The 
sound  nutmegs  are  rubbed  over  with  recently 
is  then  discontinued.  Nutmeg-trees  are  of  two  l  prepared  well  siiled  dry  lime,  and  packed  tight- 
kinds  in  the  same  plantation,  flower-bearing,  ;  ly  in  chests,  the  seams  of  which  have  been  made 
aod  fruit-bearing.  Th^  productive  plants  are  !  impervious  to  air  and  water.  Another  and  a 
in  the  proportion  of  about  two-thirds  to  the  more  common  method  is  to  dip  them  in  a  mix- 
vhole  plantation.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  '  ture  of  salt-water  and  lime,  and  then  to  spread 
the  difference  in  the  sexes  of  the  plants  until  {  them  out  for  4  or  5  days  in  the  shade  to  dry. 
the  period  of  flow^ering.  Between  die  appear-  But  the  quantity  of  moisture  imbibed  during 
ance  of  the  blossom  and  the  ripening  of  the  this  process,  appears  to  increase  the  liability  to 
fruit,  a  period  of  7  months  generally  elapses ;  |  early  decay  and  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  The 
but  when  once  a  tree  has  begun  bearing,  it  con-  I  surest  way  of  preserving  the  kernel  would  be 
tinues  to  produce  fruit  all  the  year  rotmd,  but  j  to  export  it  in  the  shell ;  this  is  done  in  send- 
more  plentifully  in  some  months  than  in  others,    ing  nutmegs  to  China  ;  but  it  does  not  answer 
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gorface:  the  growth  of  lateral  branches  is 
ai<ine  eocouraged,  and  all  suckers  or  dead  and 
unproductive  branches  are  removed  by  the 
Druaing-knife,  so  as  to  thin  the  trees  consider- 
ably, and  admit  of  the  descent  of  the  night- 
dews,  which  contribute  much  to  their  well- 
being,  especially  during  dry  and  sultry  weather. 
The  conclusion  of  the  principal  harvest  is  the 
time  chosen  for  these  prunings.  As  the  trees 
advance  in  age,  the  coarser  vegetation  and 
creepers  are  alone  removed  from  the  intervals 
between  the  trees,  and  the  more  harmless  grasses 
are  allowed  to  remain,  giving  the  plantation 
a  pork-like  appearance.     The  use  of  the  plough 


The  months  of  September,  October,  November 
snd  December,  are  the  period  of  the  great  har- 
vest: those  of  April,  May  and  June,  of  the 
smaller  harvest.  In  the  Moluccas  these  trees 
continue  prolific  for  70  or  80  years  ;  and  the 
annual  pnxluce,  taking  one  tree  with  anotlier, 
amounts  to  about  five  pounds  of  nutmegs  and  a 


in  Europe,  on  account  of  the  heavy  allowance 
for  shells,  which  is  one-third  of  the  weight. 
The  general  qualities  of  the  nutm^  and  mace 
are  the  same  :  their  agreeable  aromatic  odour 
and  pungent  taste  are  well-known,  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  mace,  however,  being  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  nut.    They  contain,  ac- 


pound  and  a  quarter  of  mace  of  each  tree,    cording  to  Bonastre,  fat  oil  31-6  per  cent.,  vo- 
Wben  the  fruit  is  ripe,  which  is  indicated  by  |  latile  oil  6-0,  starch  24,  gum  1-2,  free  acid  0-8, 


the  bursting  open  of  the  fleshy  portion,  and  the 
appearance '  of  the  kernel,  it  is  gathered  in  by 
means  of  long  booked  sticks.  The  first  step, 
after  removing  the  outer  integument,  is  cau- 
tiously to  strip  off  the  mace,  and  flatten  it  by 
hand  in  single  layers  placed  on  mats  and  dried 
for  3  or  4  days  in  the  sun.  In  damp  and  rainy 
weather  the  heat  of  a  charcoal  fire  is  employed, 
but  with  care  that  no  smoke  or  heat  blacken 
the  surfieu^  of  the  mace.  In  drying,  the  red 
tint  of  the  mace  changes  to  orange,  its  substance 
becomes  homy  and  brittle,  and  its  strongly 
aromatic  odour  and  taste  are  preserved.  When 
well  cured,  it  is  made  up  in  tight  packages  in 
a  dry  situation  ;  but  is  exposed  to  the  sun 
about  once  a  fortnight  to  preserve  its  dryness, 
and  thus  to  keep  it  from  insects  which  attack  it 
if  it  becomes  damp.  The  nuts  being  liberated 
from  their  macy  envelope,  are  conveyed  to  the 
drying  house  and  placed  on  a  raised  stage  or 
frame-work,  which  admits  the  heat  from  a 
aoooldering  fire  beneath  it,  to  pass  freely 
among  them.  The  heat  is  kept  below  140^ 
Fahr.,  because  too  great  a  heat  dries  up  the 
kernels,  while  too  long  continued  heat  produces 
fementatioD,  which  increases  their  volume  so 
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lignine  54.  Not  more  than  4-5  per  cent, 
volatile  oil  is  usually  obtained  in  the  distilla- 
tions at  Apothecaries'  Ilall.  The  fixed  oil, 
called  nutmeg  butter  or  expressed  oil  of  nut- 
meg, is  prepared  in  HoUand  :  the  nutmegs  are 
beaten  into  a  paste,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  bag, 
steamed  and  pressed  between  hot  plates.  It  is 
imported  in  oblong  cakes,  wrapped  in  flag- 
leaves  or  leaves  of  the  banana,  and  weighing 
about  three  quarters  of  a  pound.  It  is  of*  an 
orange  or  reddish  brown  colour,  and  of  a  fra- 
grant odour.  It  is  liable  to  much  adulteration, 
and  so  also  is  the  volatile  oil,  with  which  tur- 
pentine is  frequently  mixed.  The  article  call- 
ed expressed  oil  of  mace  is  obtained  from  the 
nutmeg,  and  should  bear  its  name.  Nutmeg 
butter,  according  to  Plajrfiur,  consists  of  three 
fatty  substances,  two  of  which  are  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  the  third  almost  insoluble  in 
that  fluid  :  the  third  substance  has  been  term- 
ed Myristine,  and  from  this  myritic  acid  is 
prepared.  Nutmegs  are  sometimes  passed  off 
as  fresh,  after  the  volatile  oil  has  been  ab- 
stracted from  them.  Such  nutmegs  are  very 
light,  and  when  pierced  with  a  hot  needle,  do 
not  give  an  oily  coating  to  it.    The  best  nut- 
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megs  are  small,  but  heavy,  weighing  on  an 
average  90  grains  each.  There  is  a  large  and 
inferior  kind  of  nutmeg,  longer  and  heavier 
than  the  above,  weighing  as  much  as  110 
grains.  This  is  the  produce  of  another  variety, 
and  sometimes  of  a  distinct  species  of  nutmeg, 
and  is  said  to  be  more  liable  to  produce 
narcotic  symptoms  than  the  true  nutmeg. 
Nutmegs  and  mace  are  decidedly  stimulant, 
and  in  small  quantities  wholesome.  When  used 
in  abundance  they  produce,  by  increasing  the 
circulation,  narcotic  effects.  According  to 
Mr.  Simmonds,  the  nutmeg  tree,  Myristica 
moschata,  M.  officinalis,  or  M.  aromatica,  is  of 
a  larger  growth  than  the  clove,  attaining  a 
height  of  thirty  feet,  and  has  its  leaves  broader 
in  proportion  to  their  length  ;  the  upper  surface 
of  these  is  of  a  bright  green,  the  under  of  a 
greyish  colour.  It  is  a  dioecious  plant,  having 
male  or  barren  pale  yellow  flowers  upon 
one  tree,  and  female  or  fertile  flowers  upon 
another.  The  fruit  is  drupaceous,  and  opens 
by  two  valves  when  ripe,  displaying  the  beauti- 
ful reticulated  scarlet  arillus,  which  constitutes 
mace.  Within  this  is  a  hard,  dark-brown,  and 
glossy  shell,  covering  the  kernel,  which  is  the 
nutmeg  of  the  shops.  The  kernels  of  M. 
tomentosa  are  also  used  as  aromatics,  under  the 
name  of  wild  or  male  nutmegs.  Lindley  de- 
scribes two  other  species,  M.  fatua,  a  native  of 
Surinam,  with  greenish  white  flowers,  and  M. 
sebifera  or  Virola  sebifera,  a  native  of  Guiana, 
with  yellowish  green  flowers.  By  expression, 
nutm^  are  made  to  yield  a  concrete  oil,  called 
Adeps  myristicas,  or  sometimes  erroneously  oil 
of  mace.  A  volatile  oil  is  also  procured  by  dis- 
tillation. Nutmegs  and  mace  are  used  medi- 
cinally as  aromatic  stimtdants  and  condiments. 
In  large  doses  they  have  narcotic  effects.  The 
fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  is  used  as  a  preserve. 
Dr.  Oxley,  as  the  result  of  twenty  years' 
experience  at  Singapore,  observes  that  the  nutr- 
meg  tree,  like  many  of  its  class,  has  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  become  monoecious,  and  planters  in 
general  are  well  pleased  at  this  habit,  thinking 
they  secure  a  double  advantage  by  having  the 
nude  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  plant.  This 
is,  however,  delusive,  and  being  against  the  order 
of  nature,  the  produce  of  such  trees  is  invari- 
ably inferior,  showing  itself  in  the  production  of 
double  nuts  and  other  deformities.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  to  have  only  female  trees,  with  a  due 
proportion  of  males.  The  female  flowers,  which 
are  merely  composed  of  a  tripid  calyx  and  no 
corolla,  when  produced  by  a  tree  in  full  vigor 
are  perfectly  urceolate,  slightly  tinged  with 
green  at  the  base,  and  well-flUed  by  the  ovary, 
whereas  the  female  flowers  of  weakly  trees  are 
entirely  yellow,  imperfectly  urceolate,  and  ap- 
proach more  to  the  staminiferoos  flowen  of  the 
male.    The  shape  of  the  fruit  varies  conaider- 
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ably,  being  spherical,ob]ong,and  egg-shaped,  but 
the  nearer  they  approach  sphericity  of  figure, 
the  more  highly  are  they  prized.  There  is  also 
a  great  variety  in  the  foliage  of  different  trees, 
from  elliptic,  oblong  and  ovate,  to  almost  purely 
lanceolate-shaped  leaves.  This  difference  seems 
to  indicate  in  some  measure  the  character  of 
the  produce;  trees  with  large  oblong  leaves 
appearing  to  have  the  largest  and  most  spheri- 
cal fruit,  and  those  with  small  lanceolate  leaves 
being  in  general  more  prolific  beareis,  bat  of 
inferior  quality.  Whilst  its  congener  the  clove 
has  been  spread  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
West  Indies,  the  nutmeg  refuses  to  flourish  out 
of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  except  as  an 
exotic,  all  attempts  to  introduce  it  largely  into 
other  tropical  countries  having  decidedly  failed. 
The  island  of  Temate,  which  is  in  about  the 
same  latitude  as  Singapore,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  spot  where  it  was  truly  indigenous,  but  no 
doubt  the  tree  is  to  be  found  on  most  of  the 
Moluccas.  At  present  the  place  of  its  origin  is 
unproductive  of  the  spice,  having  been  robbed 
of  its  rich  heritage  by  the  policy  of  the  Dutch, 
who  at  an  early  period  removed  the  plantations 
to  the  Banda  isles  for  better  surveillance,  where 
they  still  remain  and  flourish.  But  although 
care  was  formerly  taken  to  extirpate  the  tree 
on  the  Moluccas,  the  mace-feeding  pigeons  hsTe 
frostrated  the  machinations  of  man,  and  spread 
it  widely  through  the  Archipelago  of  islands 
extending  from  die  Moluccas  to  New  Guinea. 
Its  circle  of  growth  extends  westward  as  far  as 
Pinang,  or  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  where, 
although  an  exotic,  it  has  been  cidtivated  as  a 
mercantile  speculation  with  success  for  many 
years.  Westward  of  Pinang  there  are  no  plant- 
ations, looking  at  the  subject  in  a  mercantile 
point  of  view.  The  tree  is  to  be  found,  indeed, 
in  Ceylon,  and  the  West  Coast  of  India,  but  to 
grow  it  as  a  speculation  out  of  its  indigenoos 
limits,  is  as  likely  to  prove  successful  as  the 
cultivation  of  apples  and  pears  in  Bengal.  In 
the  Banda  Isles,  where  the  tree  may  be  con- 
sidered as  indigenous,  no  further  attention  is 
paid  to  its  cultivation  than  setting  out  the 
plants  in  parks,  under  the  shade  of  large  forest 
trees,  widi  long  horizontal  branches,  called 
"  Canari"  by  the  natives.  There  it  attains  a 
height  of  50  feet  and  upwards,  whereas  from 
20  to  30  feet  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of 
the  trees  in  the  Straits'  Settlements.  A 
nutmeg  plantation,  well  laid  out  and  brought  up 
to  perfection,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasLog  and 
agreeable  properties  that  can  be  possessed.  Yield- 
ing returns,  more  or  less  daily,  throughout  the 
year,  there  is  increasing  interest,  besides  the 
usual  stimulus  to  all  agriculturists  of  a  crop  time, 
when  his  produce  increases  to  double  and  quap 
druple  the  ordinary  routine.  Trees  having  af* 
riyed  at  fifteen  years'  growth,  there  b  no  incerti- 
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tnde  or  fear  of  total  failure  of  crop,  only  in  re-  '  the  Tuba  root  is  a  good  remedy  but  where 
lative  amount  of  produce,  and  this,  as  will  be  only  a  i'ew  plants  are  affected,  if  the  spots 
«*n,  b  greatly  in  the  planter  s  own  power  to  be  numerous,  it  is  preferable  to  i>luck  up  the 
command.  The  first  requisite  for  the  planter  is  ]  plant  altogether,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
choice  of  location.     The  nutmeg  tree,  aided  by  ;  the   insect  becoming  more  numerous,  to   the 

total   destruction   of  the  nursery.     The   nuts 


manure,  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  where 
vrater  does  not  lodge,  but  it  makes  a  vast  differ- 
<*nce  in  the  degree  of  success,  whether,  the  soil 
be  originally  good,  or  poor  and  improved  by  art. 
The  tree  does  not  thrive  in  white  or  sandv  soils, 
but  prefers  the  deep  red  and  friable  soils  formed 
bv  the  decomposition  of  granite  rocks  and  tinged 


germinate  in  from  a  month  to  six  weeks,  and 
even  later,  and  for  many  months  after  germina- 
tion the  seed  is  attached  to  the  yomig  plant, 
and  may  be  removed  apparently  as  sound  as 
when  planted,  owing  to  the  great  disproportion 
in  size  between  the  ovule  and  albumen,  the 


with  iron,  and  the  deeper  the  tinge  the  better.  |  Ibrmer  of  which  is  alone  necessary  to  form  the 
He  thinks  that  iron  in  the  soil  is  almost  neces- j  plant.     The   i^lant  may   be   kept   in  nursery 


sary  for  the  full  development  of  the  plant.  If 
under  the  before-mentioned  soil  there  be  a 
rubble  of  iron-stone  at  four  or  five  feet  irom 
the  surface   (a    very    common    formation 


with  advantage  for  nearly  two  years.  Should 
they  grow  rapidly,  and  the  interspaces  become 
too  small  for  them,  every  second  plant  had 
better  be  removed  to  a  fresh  nursery,  and  set 
Singapore),  forming  a  natiural   drainage,   the    out  at  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  feet  from  each 


in 


planter  has  obtained  all  that  he  can  desire  in  the 
groond,  and  needs  only  patience  and  persever- 
ance to  secure  success.  The  form  of  the  ground 
ought  to  be  undulating,  to  permit  the  running 
off  of  all  superfluous  water,  as  there  is  no  one 
thing  more  injurious  to  the  plant  than  water 
lodging  around  its  roots,  although,  in  order  to 


other.  When  transplanted  either  in  this  way 
or  for  their  ultimate  position  in  the  plantation, 
care  should  be  taken  to  remove  them  with  a 
good  ball  of  earth,  secured  by  the  skin  of  the 
plantain,  which  prevents  the  ball  of  earth  fall- 
ing to  pieces.  The  nurseries  being  established, 
the  ground  cleared  and  ready,  the  next  proceed- 


thrive  well,  it  recjuires  an  atmasphere  of  the  most  i  ing  is  to  lay  out  and  dig  holes  about  26  or  30 
humid  sort,  and  rain  almost  daily.  Besides  the  |  feet  apart,  and  the  quincunx  order  has  many 
form  of  the  ground,  situation  is  highly  desirable  |  advantages.  The  holes  should  be  at  least  six 
particalariy  as  regards  exposure.  A  spot  j  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  four  feet  deep,  and 
selected  for  a  nutmeg  plantation  cannot  be  when  refilled  the  surface  soil  is  to  be  used,  and 
too  well-sheltered,  as  high  winds  are  most  de-  not  that  which  is  taken  out  of  the  hole.  Each 
structire  to  the  tree,  independently  of  the  loss  '  hole  should  be  filled  up  about  one  foot  higher 
occasioned  by  the  blowing  off  of  fruit  and  flower.  ,  than  the  surrounding  ground,  to  allow  for  the 
Whilst  the  planter  is  clearing  the  ground,  setting  of  the  soil  and  the  sinking  of  the  tree, 
he  may  advantageously  at  the  same  time  which,  planted  at  tliis  height,  will  in  a  few  years 
be  establishing  nurseries ;  for  these  the  ground  I  be  found  below  the  level.     Over  each, hole  thus 


ought  to  be  well-trenched  and  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  thoroughly  decomjxjsed  ma- 
nure and  burned  earth,  making  up  the  earth 
afterwards  into  beds  of  about  three  feet  wide, 
witli  paths  between  them  for  the  convenience  of 
weeding  and  cleaning  the  young  plants,  and  real- 
ly good  plants,  tlie  produce  of  well-selected  seed, 
will  be  a  great  saving  of  time  and  expense  but 
in  the  selection  of  seed  the  most  perfectly  ripe 
and  spherical  nuts  are  best.  Oval  long  nuts 
are  to  be  rejected,  particularly  any  of  a  pale 
colour  at  one  end.  The  seed  ought  to  be  put  in 
tlie  ground  within  twenty-four  hours  after  being 
gathered,  setting  it  about  two  inches  deep  in  the 


filled  up,  a  shed,  made  of  atap  leaves  or  other 
shelter,  closed  on  two  sides,  east  and  west,  and 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  is  to  be 
erected.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  leave  an  open 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  top  of  each  shed, 
about  twelve  inches  wide,  by  which  the  young 
plant  can  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  dew  and 
gentle  rains,  which  more  than  compensates  for 
the  few  rays  of  sun  that  can  only  fiill  upon  it 
whilst  that  body  is  vertical.  After  the  sheds 
have  been  completed,  each  hole  should  have 
added  to  it  a  couple  of  baskets  of  well-decom- 
posed manure,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  burned 
earth,  when  all  is  ready  for  the  reception  of 
beds  already  prepared,  and  at  the  distance  of  |  the  plant,  which  having  been  set  out,  if  the 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  apart,  the  whole  nur-  '  weather  be  dry  will  re(juire  watering  for  ten 


■J 


sery  to  be  well-shaded  both  on  top  and  sides,  the 
earth  kept  moist  and  clear  of  weeds,  and  well 
naoked  by  burning  wet  grass  or  weeds  in  it  once 
a  week,  to  drive  away  a  very  small  moth-like 


days  or  a  fortnight  after,  in  fact  until  it  takes 
the  soil.  The  planter  having  set  out  all  his 
trees  must  not  deem  his  labours  completed, 
they  are  only  commencing.     To  arrive  thus 


iwect  that  is  apt  to  infest  young  plants  laying  its  '  far  is  simple  and  easy,  but  to  patiently  watch 
t^  on  the  leaf,  when  they  become  covered  with  ]  and  tend  the  trees  for  ten  years  after,  requires 
vdlow  spots,  and  perished  if  not  attended  to  spee-  j  all  the  enthusiasm  already  mentioned.  About 
^y.    Washing  the  leaves  with  a  decoction  of  i  three  months  after  planting  out,  the  young  trees 
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will  receive  great  benefit  if  a  small  quantity  of 
liquid  fish  manure  be  given  them.  In  the 
first  six  years  they  ought  to  be  trenched  round 
three  times,  enlarging  the  circle  each  time, 
the  trenches  being  dug  close  to  the  extremities 
of  the  roots,  which  generally  correspond  to  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  and  each  new  trench 
commencing  where  the  old  one  terminated. 
They  must  of  course  greatly  increase  in  size  as 
the  circle  extends,  requiring  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  manure,  but  the  depth  ought  never 
to  be  less  than  two  feet.  The  object  of  trench- 
ing is  to  loosen  the  soil  and  permit  the  roots  to 
spread,  otherwise  the  tree  spindles  instead  of 
becoming  broad  and  umbrageous.  Manure  is 
beyond  all  other  considerations  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  of  the  estate ;  it  is  that 
which  gives  quantity  and  quality  of  produce, 
and  without  it  a  plantation  cannot  be  carried 


NUTMEG. 

forming  a  cavity  for  the  deposition  of  their 
larvae.  The  best  mode  of  destroying  them  is 
to  hang  a  portion  of  some  animal  substance, 
such  as  the  entrails  of  a  fowl,  fish,  &c.,  to  the 
end  of  a  pole  thrust  through  and  protruding 
from  the  branches ;  the  ants  will  run  along  the 
pole  and  collect  in  immense  quantities  around 
the  bait,  when,  by  a  lighted  faggot,  they  can 
be  burned  by  thousands.  This  repeated  once 
or  twice  a  day  for  a  week  or  so,  will  soon  rid 
the  tree  of  the  invaders.  In  general  one  man 
for  every  one  hundred  trees  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  care  for  the  plantation,  provided 
there  be  some  four  or  five  thousand  trees. 
The  nutmeg  planter  is  under  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  nurseries  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  operations  for  the  re-placement  of  bad 
plants  and  redundant  males.  Of  the  latter  ten 
per  cent,  seems  to  be  about  the  best  proportion 


on.     The  want  of  it  would  limit  the  cultivation  j  to  keep,  but  completely  dioecious  trees  are  pre- 


in  the  Straits'  Settlements,  and  will  arrest 
many  a  planter,  who  having  got  his  plantation 
to  look  well  up  to  the  eighth  year  with  very 
little  manure,  thinks  he  can  go  on  in  the 
same  manner.  The  nutmeg  tree  likes  well  all 
sorts  of  manures,  but  that  which  is  best  suited 
for  it  seems  to  be  well-rotted  stable  and  cow- 
yard  manure,  mixed  with  vegetable  matter, 
and  when  the  tree  is  in  bearing  the  outer 
covering  of  the  nut  itself  is  about  one  of  the 
very  best  things  to  be  thrown  into  the  dung-pit. 
Dead  animals  buried  not  too  near  the*root8,  also 
blood,  fish,  and  oil  cakes  are  beneficial.  Guano 
b  of  no  use.  All  obnoxious  grasses  must  be 
carefully  kept  from  between  the  trees,  and  the 
harmless  grasses  rather  encouraged,  as  they 


ferable.  No  person  can  boast  to  get  a  plantation 
completely  filled  up  and  in  perfect  onler  much 
sooner  than  fifteen  years.  Of  the  first  batch 
planted,  not  more  than  one-half  will  turn  out 
perfect  females,  not  taking  into  account  monoe- 
cious trees;  already  condemned.  The  tree  shows 
flower  about  the  seventh  year,  but  the  longer  it  is 
before  doing  so,  the  better  and  stronger  will  it 
be.  The  best  trees  do  not  show  flower  before 
the  ninth  year,  and  one  such  is  worth  a  score 
of  the  others.  Dr.  Oxley  has  seen  several  trees 
yield  more  than  10,000  nuts  each  in  one  year, 
whereas  he  does  not  believe  that  there  is  a  plan- 
tation in  the  Straits  that  averages  1,000  from 
every  tree.  The  experiment  of  grafting  the  trees, 
which  at  first  view  presents  so  many  advan- 


keep  the  surface  cool.    The  trunk  of  the  tree  t  tages,  both  in  securing  the  finest  quality  of  nut 


ought  to  be  carefully  washed  with  soap  and 
water  once  a  year  to  keep  it  clear  of  moss. 
Parasitical  plants  of  the  genus  Loranthus  are 
very  apt  to  attach  themselves  to  the  branches, 
and  if  not  removed  do  great  injury.  The  insect 
enemies  of  the  tree  are  not  very  numerous, 
but  it  has  a  few  white  ants  among  the  number. 
They  seldom  attack  a  vigorous  plant,  it  is 
upon  the  first  symptoms  of  weakness  or  decay 
that  they  commence  their  operations.  Their 
nests,  may  be  dislodged  from  the  roots  of  the 
plant  by  a  dose  of  solution  of  pig  dung,  to 
which  they  have  a  great  aversion.  There 
are  several  species  of  insects  which  lay  their 
eggs  on  the  leaves,  and  unless  carefully  watch- 
ed and  removed,  they  commit  great  havoc 
amongst  the  trees.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  wash  the  leaves  with  a  decoction 
of  Tuba  root,  and  syringe  them  by  means  of  a 
bamboo  with  lime  and  water,  of  the  consistence 
of  whitewash ;  this  adheres  to  the  leaves,  and 
will  remain  even  after  several  heavy  showers. 


and  the  certainty  of  the  sex,  has  still  to  be 
tried  in  this  cultivation.  The  advantage 
gained  would  be  worth  any  trouble,  the  quality 
of  some  nuts  being  so  far  above  that  of  othert 
it  would  make  a  diflerence  beyond  present  cal- 
culation ;  in  short,  1,000  such  picked  trees  would 
yield  something  equivalent  to  £4,000  a  year, 
for  £4  per  tree  would  be  a  low  estimate  for 
such  plants.  An  acre  of  land  contains  on  an 
average  92  trees,  and  it  is  calculated  an  outlay 
of  300  dollars  is  required  upon  every  acre  to 
bring  the  tree  to  maturity ;  but  as  not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  trees  generally  turn  ont 
females,  and  as  many  otheis  are  destroyed  by 
accident  and  diseases  to  which  this  plant  is  veiy 
liable,  it  makes  the  cost  of  each  tree,  by  the 
time  it  yields  fruit,  about  8  doUars.  The  nut- 
meg tree  begins  to  bear  when  about  eight  yean 
old,  but  it  gives  no  return  for  sevend  years 
longer ;  and  therefore  to  the  expense  of  cultiva** 
tion  must  be  added  the  interest  of  the  capital 
sunk.     The   plant    being   indigenous   in   the 


Anoiher  nidsance  is  the  nest  of  the  large  red    Moluccas,  the  expense  of  cultivation  thiere  is  ', 
ant;  these  coUect  and  glue  the  leaves  together,   greatly  less.    As  the  fruit  is  brotight  in  by 
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the  gatherers,  the  mace  is  carefully  removed, 
pressed  together   and  flattened   on   a  board, 
exposed  to  the  3un  for  three  or  four  days,  it  is 
tlien  dry  enough  to  be  put  by  in  the  spice-house 
until  required  for  exportation,  when  it  is  to  be 
screwed  into  boxes,  and  becomes  the  mace  of 
commerce.    The  average  proportion  of  mace 
yielded  in  Singapore  is  one  pound  for  every  433 
nuts.    The  nutmeg  itself  requires  more  care  in 
its  coring,  it  being  nece^ary  to  have  it  well  and 
carefully  dried  ere  the  outer  black  shell  be 
broken.  For  this  purpose  the  usual  practice  is  to 
subject  it  for  a  couple  of  months  to  the  smoke 
of  slow  fires  kept  up  underneath,  wliilst  the  nuts 
are  spread  on  a  grating  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
above.      Care    should    be    taken  not   to   dry 
the  nuts  by  too  great  a  heat,  as  they  shrivel 
and  loose  their  iuU  and  marketable  appear- 
ance.    It  is  therefore  desirable   to  keep  the 
nuts,  when   first  collected,   for   eight   or   ten 
dap  out  of  the  drying-house,  exposing  them  at 
fint  for  an  hour  or  so  to  the  morning  sun,  and 
increasing  the  exposure  daily  until  they  shake 
in  the  shell.     The   nuts   ougbt   never  to  be 
cracked  until  required  for  exportation,  or  they 
will  be  attacked  and   destroyed   by   a  small 
weasel-like  insect,  the  larvsB  of  which  is  deposit- 
ed in  the  ovule,  and,  becoming  the   perfect 
insect,  eats  its  way  out,  leaving  the  nut  bored 
through    and   through,   and    worthiesss   as  a 
marketable  commodity.     Liming  the  nuts  pre- 
rents  this  to  a  certain  extent,  but  limed  nuts 
are  not  those  best  liked  in  the  English  market, 
whereas  they  are  preferred  in  that  condition  in 
the  United  States,  and   on   the   Continent  of 
Europe.     When  the  nuts  are  to  be  limed,  it  is 
simply  necessary  to   have   them   well-rubbed 
over    between     the    hands    with     powdered 
lime-    By  the  Dutch  mode  of  preparation,  they 
are  steeped  in  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water  for 
several  weeks.     This  no  doubt  will   preserve 
them,  but  it  must  also  have  a  prejudicial  effect 
OQ  the  flavour  of  the  spice.     After  the  nuts  are 
thoroughly  dried,  which  requires  from  six  weeks 
to  two  months'  smoking,  they  cannot  be   too 
soon  sent  to  market.     But  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  mace ;    that  commodity,  when  fresh,  not 
being  in  esteem  in  the  London  market,  seeing 
that  they  desire  it  of  a  golden  colour,  which  it 
oulv  assumes  after  a  few  months,  whereas,  at 
first  when  fresh  it  is  blood-red,  now  red  blades 
are  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  are  highly 
injurioas  to  the  sale  of  the  article.     The  nut- 
meg tree  was  sent  from  Bencoolen  to  Singapore, 
in  the  latter  end  of  1819.    Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
shipped  to  the  care  of  the  resident  commandant, 
Major  Farquhar,  100  nutmeg  plants,  25  larger 
ditto,  and  1,000  nutmeg  seeds,  which  were  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Brooks,  a  European 
gardener,  who  was  specially  engaged  by  the 
Eaat  India  Company  to  look  after  their  embryo 
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spice  plantations  here.  If  a  plantation  be  at- 
tended to  from  the  commencement  and  the  trees 
be  in  a  good  locality,  the  planter  will  undoubtedly 
obtain  an  average  of  10  lbs.  of  spice  from  each 
tree  from  the  fifteenth  year  ;  this,  at  an  average 
price  of  2s.  6d.  per  lb.,  is  25s.  per  annum,  and 
he  can  have  about  seventy  such  trees  in  an  acre. 
The  total  number  of  nutmeg  trees  in  Singapore 
in  1848  was  55,925,  of  which  14,914  only 
were  in  bearing.  The  produce  of  that  year 
was-  4,085,361  nutmegs,  or  23,600  lbs.  in 
weight.  Plants  were  likewise  sent  to  Ceylon 
and  Cape  Comorin.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
climates  of  these  two  localities  suit  the  nutmeg 
tree,  as  it  requires  rain,  or  at  least  a  very  <Jamp 
climate  throughout  the  year.  The  East  India 
Company's  spice  plantations  in  Pinang  were  sold 
in  1824,  and  the  trees  were  dispersed  over  the 
island.  In  1843  there  were  3,046  acres  culti- 
vated with  spice  trees  in  Pinang  and  Province 
Wellesley,  containing  233,995  nutmeg,  and 
80,418  clove  trees,  besides  77,671  trees  in 
nurseries  ready  to  be  planted  out ;  and  by  a 
similar  statement  from  Singapore,  which  is  how- 
ever not  so  complete,  that  743  acres  were  cultiva- 
ted, containing  43,544  nutmeg  trees.  The  con- 
sumption of  these  spices  in  Great  Britain  was,  on 
an  average  of  four  years  ending  1841,  nutmegs, 
121,000 lbs.;  mace,18,0001bs.;  cloves,  92,000 
lbs. 
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In  the  Pinang  papers  for  1857,  the  Gazette 
gives  the  following  statistics :  The  subjoined 
table  of  the  exports  of  Nutmegs  and  Mace 
from  Pinang  during  the  last  ten  official  years 

shows  a  startling  rate  of  increase.  The  ex- 
ports in  1855,  1856,  4624  piculs  of  nut- 
megs and  1340  of  mace— exceed  the  total 
produce  of  the  Bandas  in  1855,  which  Dr. 
Oxley  states  at  4,032  piculs  of  nutmeg  and 
1,008  of  mace. 
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1847      ,t         •  •  •  • 

75     „  1,661 

X  951^         ^^              ■  «  •  • 

16i 

„     359 

Kv^H^rts  of  Sat metj$  and  Mace  durinrfXO  years,    cular    and    Ls   about    li    miles    in  diameter. 

Giuiong   Api,    is   so   named  from  the  terrible 
volcano     of  wliicli     it    consists      I^ntlioir  w 
commonly  called  the  *  high  land/  other  islands 
are   Kosingain,  Pulo  Aye  and  Pinaug.      The 
island   of  Rosingain  has   been  little  inhabited 
since  the  extirpation  of  spice  trees  by  the  Com- 
pany in  1632,  and  the  cidtivation  of  the  nutmeg 
is    exclusively    confined    to    Banda,  Ix)nthoir 
and  Pulo  Aye.     Gunong   Api   is   unfortunate 
on  account  of  its  frequent  eruptions  and  its 
insalubrity.  It  lies  near  to  Banda  and  I^nthoir. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent  and  ordinarily  pre- 
cede  or  follow  the  eruptions.     The  strongest 
eruptions  were  in  the  following  years: — 1598, 
1015,   1632,  1U91,    1711,1749,1798,1820. 
That  of  1691  was   a   terrible  one.     The  inter- 
vals   betwixt  these    periods  of  eruption  are 
therefore  consecutively   17, 17,  59,  20,  38,  49, 
22,  and  the  general  average  of  these  interval 
is  31  yeai-s  and  a  little   more  than  a  month. 
The  most  fatal  earthquakes  tcx^k  place  in  1629, 
1683,  16S6,   1743  and  1816.  /Ihe  interv-als 
therefore  are  54,  3,  57,   73  years  respectively. 
Thence  it  appears  that  these  convulsions  arose 
from  there  having  been  no  vent  for  the  lava. 
The  Banda  soil  is  stony.    By  the  above  average 
of  eruptions  and  dating  back  to  1820,  an  erui>- 
tion    was    expected   somewhere  about   1857. 
Mr.  Mun  for  1 75()  rated  the  total  produce  of 
the  islands  At  250,000  lbs.  of  nutmegs  besides 
mace.    The  Dutch  author  Stavorinus  acquaints 
us  that  the  annual  average  produce  during  tlie 
early  part  of  the  18th  century  was  700,000  lbs. 
(Dutch)  of  nutmegs,  and  180,000  lbs.  (do.)  of 
mace.     But  he  adds,  that  in  the  year  1778  a 
hurricane  destroyed  all   the   trees     excepting 
8,000  which  last  number  pelded  an  annual 
,  produce  of  30,000  lbs.  of  nutmegs  with  tlie 
usual  proportion  of  maee.     Allowing  10   per 
cent,  oi'  trees  for  males,  which  is  a  very  small 
proportion  when  trees   have  not  from   the  first 
been  regularly  and  systematically  planted  the 
productive  ones  will  have  thus  yielded   4^  lU. 
per  tree  of  nutmegs.     But  of  these  8,000  were 
all  bearing  or  female  trees  the  rate   per  tree 
would  be  3|  lbs.  nutmegs.      Mr.  Martin  esti- 
mated the  province  previou.sly  to  the  above  year 
(perhaps  the  year  immediately  preceding  it)  at, 
for  Europe  250,000  lbs.  nutmegs ;    for  India 
100,000  lbs.  and  mace  80,000  lbs.,  which  would 
admit  of  a  total  produce  of  about  350,000  lbs. 
nuts,  the  best  sorts  only  being  sent  to   Europe. 
This  quantity  of  700,000  lbs.  has  reference  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.     The 
English  market  was  not  then  so  particular  as  to 
quality  as  it  afterwards  became  so  that  probably 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3  were  sent  to  Europe  about  tliis 
period.     If  the  8,000   trees   yielded    30,000 
lbs.,   then   there   were   168,000   trees  in  tlie 
early   part  of  the  above  century.      But  the 
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1 09  piculs  of  imported  mace  were  also  re-ship- 
ped in  1847.  40,000  lbs.  of  mace  were  import- 
ed into  the  United  Kingdom  from  India  in 
1848.  The  extremely  limited  consumption  of 
nutijiegs  and  mace,  and  of  the  latter  especially, 
over  the  world,  as  compared  with  other  tropical 
exportable  produce^  which  has  checked  and  per- 
haps ev«r  will  continue  to  check  any  perma- 
nently large  progressive  increase  of  these  spices. 
The  Dutch  confined  the  cultivation  of  the 
nutmeg,  when  they  got  possession  of  the  Mo- 
luccas from  the  Portuguese,  in  the  end  of 
1598,  to  three  distant  islands.  Lonthoir  or 
great  Banda,  Banda  Neira,  and  Pulo  Aye. 
The  first  of  these  presents  a  ridge  of  hills  of 
varioiLs  heights  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  the  sides  of  which  are  cut  into  ravines 
through  which  descend  a  few  small  streams, 
the  only  ones  on  the  Island.  The  island  is 
crescent-shaped,  is  9  miles  Jong  and  2|  miles 
r.cros3  where  widest.  The  highest  hill  on  Banda- 
Neira,  in  lat.  4°  30'  S.,  and  long.  1 28°  18'  E.  of 
Paris  does  not  exceed  800  feet,  and  the  south  side 
is  perfectly  flat.  Gunong  Api  is  a  single  island 
or  cone  of  volcanic  matter  rising  from  a  rocky 
base  and  separate  from  great  Banda  by  a 
narrow  channel.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
heap  of  cinders  and  two-thirds  of  it  are  per- 
fectly black  and  bare  of  all  vegetation,  while 
a  constant  smoke  rises  from  the  crater. 
Pulo  Aye,  according  to  Martin,  and  the  S. 
side  of  great  Banda  yield  the  best  nutmegs. 
Neira  i«  Q^-miles  long  and  about  3^  miles 
acrop  .     Pulo  Aye  is  nearly  cir- 
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jate  «»f  bearing  here  bnmght  forward  does  not    lowest  1,171  piciils  or  158,08o  lbs.  English, 

reckoning   135  English  llw.   per  Dutch   j)icnL 


quite  tally  with  subsequent  reported  averages. 
In  Dutch  ollioial  records,  Puly  Aye   afforded 


the  best  uutincgs  and  yielded  annually  from 
45,000  trees  the  quantity  of  130,000  lbs.  or  3^- 
llijj.  (Dutch  it  is  supposed)  per  tree  of  nuts. 
Major  Thom  states  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
nutmeg  was  confined  to  Lonthoir  or  the  Great 
Banda,  Neira  and  Pulo  Aye,  which  last  island 
he  takes  to  be  1^  mile  in  diameter.     He  also 
allots  to  its  area  45,459  trees,  which  on  a  rough 
calculation  would  give  about  37  trees  to  an 
acre,  for   more   could  hardly    without    great 
crowding  have    been   planted    on  the    area. 
Indeed,  with  advertance  to  in-egularities  and 
hreab  in  the  surface,  the  trees  may  have  been 
still  more  claiely  packed-   He  states  the  average 
produce  in  1810  to  have  been  for  all  the  islands, 
300,000  lbs.  of  nutmegs,  85,000  lbs.  of  mace. 
The  produce  has  ever  been  subject  to  great 
fluctuations,  owing  to  various  causes,  the  most 
prominent  of  which    were    the   eruptions    of 
voicanoR  and  earthquakes.     We  have  seen  that 
in  1772  a  hurricane  nearly  annihilated  the  plan- 
(ations — and  in  1811  a  severe  storm  destroyed 
much  fruit.      Eruptions  of  the    volcano  and 
devastating  earthquakes  have  occurred   at  no 
very  wide    intervals — high  winds  frequently 
diminish  the  crops  greatly.  Sulphureous  vapours 
sometimes  blast  Uie  trees.     Some  of  the  hills 
even  are  more  or  less  incnisted  with  nutmeg. 
The  nutmeg  decrease  in  size  and  weight  as  the 
tree  advances  in  age    a(ler  a  varying  period* 
The  Dutch  derive  their  nutmegs  and  mace  for 
exportation  from  the  Bandas,  Celebes,  Palem- 
bang  and  Bencoolen   in  Sumatra  and    Java, 
but  scantily  from  the  latter  island,  and  perhaps 
a  few  other  but  insignificant  localities.     But 
the  proportion  of  the  Moluccas  or  Banda  pro- 
duce to  that  of  these  or  other  places,  and  which 
last  is  tenned  free,  is  nearly  as  100   to   11. 
The  mercantile  monopoly  nuts  and  mace  are 
!«enl  to  Europe  and  the  inferior  sorts  arc  crushed 
and  the  oil  is  converted  into  nutmeg-soap,  an 
article  which  has  not  yet  perhaps  been  apprc- 
riated  in  England,  but  migh^  possibly  be  con- 
verteii  to  some  useful  purpose.     The  cultivation 
of  the  nutmeg  in  Java  is  free,  and  about  a.  d. 
iSJf)  ago  the  number  of  trees  then  planted 
out  was  about  40,000.     In  1810,  which  was 
eight  years   before  Bencoolen  wes   given   up 
to  the   Dutch,  it   was   reported    officially  by 
Luni^laine  that  there  were  then  at  that  sta- 
tion 26,049  bearing  trees.     Tiie  estimate  for 
1S25  was  an  addition  to  these  of  15,000  trees, 
makins  the  total  to  be  41,049,  and  for  the  sue- 
ceeding  years  the  expected  produce  was  rated 
at  128,000  lbs.    of  nutmegs,    besides    mace. 

The  highest  produce  in  nutmegs  of  any  one 
year  from  1825  to  1845  both  inclusive,  was 
«,L5d  picDlfl,  or  lb9.  English  1,101,303,  and  the 
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Tlie  avcraae  of  tlio  ton  years  ending  in  1845 
was  4,636  Dutch  piculs  or626,3SG^-  lbs.  English 
per  annum,  being  73;614  lbs.  at  least  less  than 
the  average  of  the  Dutoli  writer  Stavoriniis  for 
the  middle  or  earlier  part  of  the  1 7th  century. 
Of  late  years,  all  the  nutmegs  of  a  fair  mer- 
chantable quality  have  been  sent  direct  to 
Holland — and  the  inferior  sorts  have  been  con- 
verted into  nutmeg  soap.  It  is  not  clearly  shown 
however  where  the  line  lies  which  cuts  off  these 
inferior  nuts.  The  medium  sorts  chiefly  go  to 
China  and  to  the   Ea.storn  Archipelago. 

The  returns  obtained  for  1844-5  showed 
then  in  Penang  and  Province  Wellesley  upwards 
of  fifty  plantations  having  irom  200  bearing 
i'emale  trees  up  to  12,000  besides  390  nutmeg 
gardens  varying  in  their  contents  from  10  up  to 
200  bearmg  trees.  The  total  of  bearing  female 
trees  was  upwards  of  70,000.  But  a  large 
increase  has  taken  place  since  that  year. 

GonswnxptiQn, — It  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
hibit correctly  the  average  consumption  of  nut- 
megs and  mace  in  the  varioiLs  (iuartei*s  of  the 
world.  There  are  in  fact  but  very  partial  data 
for  a  computation  of  it. 

Crawfurd  averages  the  produce  at  65  ozs. 
avoirdupois  of  nuts  and  mace  together  per  tree, 
which,  deducting  \  for  mace,  will  leave  nearly  3 
lbs.  of  nutmegs  for  each  bearing  tree.  The  weight 
of  a  given  quantity  of  nutmegs  in  the  shell  to  the 
same  when  freed  irom  it  Ls  as  73  to  50  nearly. 
The  mace  may  be  assumed  to  be  about  three 
and  three-fiftlis  of  the  whole.  The  Dutch  used 
to  allow  12^  per  cent,  lass  in  curing  the  nut- 
megs and  mace,  and  the  loss  afterwai-ds  by  waste 
and   accident  at  one-third  of  the  whole,  which 


last,  however,  appears  to  be  a  verj^  high  esti- 
mate if  confined  to  curing  and  transporting. 
Out  of  1,000  nutmegs  the  produce  of  any 
single  ti'ce,  there  wiU  be  only  about  500,  which 
will  be  of  value. 

Dr.  Oxley  (Journal  I  ml,  ArcJi.,  Vol.  xi,  p. 
657),  o])serves  that  good  trees  yield  10  lbs.  of 
spice  after  the  15th  year.  This  doubtless  includ- 
ed mace,  and  if  so  the  proiluce  in  nutmegs  would 
be  after  a  deduction  of  ^  for  mace,  8^  lbs.  per 
female  tree. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  has  stated  the  cost  of  cul- 
tivating nutmegs  in  the  Bandas,  is  at  8 
dollars  the  picul.  It  it  had  been  found 
practicable  by  the  Dutch  to  raise  the  nutmeg 
at  so  low  a  figure,  all  competition  with  them 
would  have  been  at  an  end.  It  is  likely  that 
when  foreigners  first  resorted  to  these  islands 
they  obtained  oidy  the  nutmegs  which  the 
woods  afforded,  as  no  cultivation  had  begun 
until  a  period  long  subsequent  to  their  advent. 
It  may  be  premised  that  the  Moluccas  pos- 
sess no  other  produce  in  such  quantity  of  suffi- 
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cient  consequence  to  attract  trade,  and  that  the  |  the  grogs  profit  derived  from  those  sold.  In 
nation  wliich  holds  them  must  tack  on  to  the  !  1814,  when  in  possession  of  the  English  the 
cost  of  raising  the  tree  that  of  protecting  these  j  number  of  nutmeg  trees  planted  out  were  eati- 
islands.  I  mated  at  570,500,  of  which  480,000  were  in 

Martin  acquaints  us  that  when  he  was  Resi-    bearing  including    65,000    monsecious    trees, 
dent  at  Amboyna  there  were  2,160  slaves  in  !  The  produce  of  the  Moluccas  has  been  reckon- 


the  nutmeg  plantation. 

Statistics  of  Nutinegs, — In  the  beginning  of 


ed  at  from  6  to  7  hundred  thousand  lbs.  pw 
annum,  of  which  one-half  goes  to  Europe,  and 


the  19th  century  nutmeg-planting  was  inti-o-  '  about  one-fourth  that  quantity  of  mace.  The 
duced  into  Pinang,  a  number  of  spice  plants  >  imports  into  Java  from  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
having  been  imported  from  Amboyna  by  the  !  in  1843,  consisted  of  nutmegs  740-33  piculs,  and 
East  India  Company.  The  Government  after  j  o^mace  218-06  piculs,  and  the  exports  consisted 
some  time,  sold  their  gardens  in  vrhich  they  had  '  »*'  nutmegs  2,133-29  piculs,  and  of  mace  486-63 
planted  the  clove  and  nutmeg  trees,  but  the  ■  pi^^^s.  The  amount  of  nutmegs  exported  from 
cultivation  would  appear  to  have  made  little  i  J^^^  during  the  10  ye^rs  ending  inl834  aver- 
progreas  at  first,  as  in  1810  we  find  that  there  ,  aged  yearly  about  352,226  lbs.,  and  during  the 
were  only  about  1 3,000  trees  on  the  island,  a  |  eleven  years  during  1 845  about  664,060  lbs. 
few  hundreds  being  all  that  were  in  bearing.  ,  yearly.  The  quantity  of  mace  ex^wrted  during 
In  1818  the  number  of  bearing  ti-ees  had  .  the  first  period  averaged  94,304  lbs.  yearly,  and 
increased  to  6,900.  In  1843  there  were  75,402  '  <i^^g  ^^^  last  169,460  lbs.  yearly.  The  pro- 
trees  in  bearing,  and  111,289  not  in  bearing,  I  ^^^^e  of  the  Straits'  Settlement*  in  1842  was 
besides  males  and  52,510  nui-series.  The  num-  i  reckoned  at  nutmegs  147,034  lbs.,  and  mace 
her  of  bearing  trees  in  Province  Wellesley  in  ■  44,822  lbs.,  thus  bemg  more  than  equal  to  tlie 
1843  was  10,500,  notbeai-ing  7,307,  besides  whole  consumption  of  Great  Britain.  Therestof 
males,  and  a  number  in  the  nursery.  The  I  ^^^ropeithas  been  estimated  takes  about  280,000 
total  number  of  nuts  produced  by  the  Pinang    lt)s.  of  nutmegs,  and  33,000  lbs.  of  mace,  India 


and  Province  Wellesley  trees  in   1842  were 
18,560,281,  and  42,866  lbs.  of  mace.    Nutmeg 


about  216,000  lbs.  of  nutmegs  and  30,000  lbs. 
of  mace,  and  China  about  15,000  lbs.  nutmegs 


trees  were  first  introduced   into  Singapore  in    a^^  ^^out  2,000  lbs.  of  mace.     As  these  quaa- 

tities,  however,  would  leave  a  surplus  production 
of  nutmegs  alone,  above  250,000  lbs.,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  are  now  considei*ably  under  the  real 


1818.  In  1843  the  total  number  of  trees  were 
estimated  at  43,544,  of  which  5,317  were  in 
bearing,  the  produce  being  stated   at  842,328 


nuts.    In  1848,  according  to  the  table  given  by    amounts.     In  ten  years  from  1832  to  1842,  the 


Dr.  0x1  ey,  the  total  number  of  trees  planted 
out  was  estimated  at  55,925,  of  which  the 
numbei-s  in  bearing  were  14,914  and  the 
produce  4,085,361  nuts  besides  mace,  which  is 
estimated  at  about  1  lb.  for  every  433  nutmegs. 
During  the  occupation  of  Bencoolen  by  the 
English,  the  nutmeg  and  clove  were  introduced 
from  the  Moluccas,  and  in  1819  the  number 
of  nutmeg  trees  were  stated  at  109,429,  regard- 
ing their  present  number  we  have  no  informa- 
tion. The  average  quantity  of  nutmegs  annually 
sold  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in  Europe 
during  the  18th  century  has  been  estimated  at 
250,000  lbs.,  besides  about  100,000  lbs.  sold  in 
India.     Of  mace  the  average  quantity  sold  in 


exports  of  nutmegs  and  mace  li-om  Pinang  were 
trebled,  and  from  the  very  great  extension  in 
the  cultivation  which  is  constantly  going  on,  it 
is  pi-obable  that  the  same  result  at  least 
will  take  place  in  tlie  ten  years  succeeding  to 
the  above  period,  viz  :  from  1842  to  1852. 
During  these  ten  years  from  1 832  to  1842,  the 
price  of  nutmegs  in  Pinang  fell  from  10  and  12 
dollars  per  thousand,  to  from  4  to  5  dollars  per 
thousand. 

The  nutmeg  is  a  beautiful  tree,  pretty  in 
form,  foha'^e,  blossom  and  bearing,  rising  to 
a  height  of  25  to  30  feet,  occasionally  50  feet. 
The  fruit  to  within  a  few  days  of  ripening  might, 
had  it  a  pink  cheek,  be  readily  mistaken  for  the 


Europe  was  reckoned  at  90,000  tte.  per  annum  peach.  When  tlie  nut  inside  is  ripe,  the  fruit 
and  10,000  lbs.  in  India.  The  trade  although  j  splits  down  the  centre  and  remains  half-open, 
so  jealously  guarded  by  the  Dutch,  was  never  '  disclosing  the  bright  crimson  mace  that  enwraps 
been   a  very   profitable  one  to  them,  the  ex-  |  the  nut.    In  a  few  days,  if  not  gathered  in,  the 


penses  being  heavy.  In  1 779  the  charges  at 
Banda  amounted  to  f.  146,170  and  tlie  re- 
venues derived  from  the  duties  on  imports,  &c., 
to  f.  9,350,  leaving  an  excess  on  the   charges 


fruit  opens  wider  and  the  nut  with  the  mace 
around  it,  drops  to  the  ground  leaving  the  fruity 
husk  still  hanging  to  the  tree,  till  it  withers  away 
and  falls  off.     When  the  nuts  are  collected,  the 


of   f.  136,820  to  be  deducted  from  the  profit  •  mace  is  carefully  removed  and  placed  in  the 


on  the  spices  ;  and  the  large  quantities  of  species 
frequently  burned  in  Holland,  on  which  heavy 
charges  for  freight,  &c.,must  have  been  incurred, 
must  have  also  formed  a  serious  deduction  from 
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sun  to  dry.  Beneath  the  mace  is  a  thin  hard 
shell  containing  the  nutmeg  which  is  not 
broken  until  the  nuts  are  prepared  for  shipment. 
A  good  tree  yields  600  nuts  yearly,  or  about 
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8  Ihu  weight.  A  wild  rmtmeg  grows  in  Damma,  |  a  volatile  oil ;  both  of  which  are  used  for  medi- 
Anibojna,  Ceram,  Obi,  New  Guinea,  Gillolo,  of   cal  piu-poses.     Of  the   Ibraier   there  are  two 


«D  elliptical  shape,  an  inch  or  1|  inch  long.   M. 
officinalis,  Jdart.^  is  used  in  Brazil.     Acrodicli- 


varieties ;  the  English,  which  is  the  best,  occura 
in  pieces  of  about  |  lb.  in  weight,  wrapped  in 


dium  camara,  Schomh,,  yields  a  fruit  known  as    leaves  of  the  banana,  it  has  a  uniform  reddish 
the  Camara  also  Ackani  nutmeg   of  Guiana ;  I  colour  inside,  and  the  Dutch    imported  from 


the  clo?e  nutmeg  and  the  Brazil  nutmeg.  The 
fnl^<A  nutmeg  is  from  the  Moreodora  mp'is- 
tica.  In  the  Archipelago  a  species  of  myristica 
called  Dongan  and  another  M.  spuria  are  sub- 
stituted. M.  tomentosa.  Hooker  and  Thomson, 
if  the  nutaieg  tree  of  Penang,  M.  maJabarica, 
Laaaut  and  M.  attenuata,  Wall,^  are  indigenous 
to  the  forests  of  the  Concan  and  Malabar.  M. 
amygdalina,  WaU,,  a  native  of  Martaban  and 
Moulmein,  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
M.  attenuata.  It  is  M.  malabarica  that  yields 
the  Malabar  nutmegs  of  commerce. 

Butter  of  Myristica  moschata, 

Jdphol  ka  tael,         Htxd.    Jajikarra  noona,  Tkl. 

Jidipootrie  tilum,     Tam. 

is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  nutmeg, 
it  has  an  aromatic  smell  from  the  volatile  oil  it 
contains.  It  is  a  solid  oil  in  cakes,  extracted 
from  the  nutmeg  by  expression  ;  a  yellow  and 
volatile  oil    is     also    obtained. — Dr.    Oxley^s 


the  Moluccas  chiefly,  in  larger  pieces,  wrapped 
in  leaves  or  paper,  and  of  a  lighter  colour. — 
Waterston ;  Faulkner. 

NUTMEG  PIGEON,  see  Columbidae. 

NUTMEG  TREE,  Eno.    Myristica  moschata. 

NUTMEG,  WILD,  Enq.  Pyryhosia  hors- 
fieldii,  Blume. 

NUTNA,  also  NutTi,  the  nose-jewel,  even  to 
mention  this  is  considered  a  breach  of  delicacy- 
Colonel  Tod  states  that,  as  a  token  of  the  fiill 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  he  was  told  that, 
**  Should  you  even  send  to  the  queen's  apartment 
and  demand  her  necklace  or  nutna,  it  shall  be 
gnxnted." — TocCs  BajaMhan,  FoZ.  i,  ^.  431. 

NUT  OIL,  Oils  of  Corylus  coturna  or 
Juglans  regia. 

NUTSA,  a  tribe,  in  lat.  2V  20'  N.,  and  long. 
99°  E.  with  Lawa  and  Shans  on  the  north. 

NUTS,  ACIIEEN,  are  the  betel  nut,  boiled, 
of  very  inferior   quality,  chiefly  used  by  the 


Jwm.  Ind.  Arch.,  p.  614  ;  Letter  from  H.  B.  I  lower  chisses  in  the  South  of  India  and  are  in 
Martin^  Besident  at  Amboyna,  to  the  Svpreme  no  demand  at  Madras  :  sold  from  35  to  60  Ks. 
Gwemment,  dated  24th  March  1812;  Low's    a  candy. 


Sanupokjp,  216 ;  Captain  Dance  ;  O'Shaugh., 
p.  460;  Gwrtn, ;  Major  Thorn's  Eeports,  1814  ; 
History  of  Java ;  M.  E.  J.  R. ;  Simmond's 
Did. ;  Bikmore,  p.  249  ;  Cameron^  pp.  165-6  ; 
Penang  Oasette,  Nov.  1848 ;  Jour.  Ind. 
Ardi.j  Vol.  V,  iVb.  8,  August  1851  ;  Simmonds  ; 
Craufurd's  Diet.,  p.  305  ;  M.  E. ;  Bonynge, 
Americajp.  155  ;  Food  and  its  adulteration,  p. 
408;  Tomlinson;  Present  staU  of  Banda,  1813 : 
Count  Hogendorp  Coup  d'oel  sur  le  isle  de  Java, 
Sfc,  ;  Singapore  Free  Press,  lAth  Die.  1818  ; 
DefeMS  of  du  East  India  Trade^  written  in 
1821,  supposed  hy  Thos.  Mun. 
NLTMEG,  MALE. 

Kajphul,  Guz ,  Hikd« 

A  native  of  the  Moluccas,  and  frequently  to 
.be  met  with  in  some  of  the  woods  of  Southern 


NUl'S,  COLUMBO,  are  raw  betel  nuts :  sold 
everywhere  and  are  chiefly  used  by  the  Kayala 
mahomedans. 

NUTSI RAGUM,  Tam.  Cuminum  cyminum. 

NUTTALLIA  GRANDIFLOILV,  a  pretty 
plant,  when  in  blossom,  resembling  the  poppy ; 
they  should  be  grown  in  a  light  rich  soil  of 
vegetable  mould,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is 
pink,  purple,  red   and  purple. — Riddell. 

NUTTI  CHURI,  TA3r,  Spermacoce  hispida,  /.. 

NUTTY,  Tam.  The  swim  or  sound  in  the 
bellies  of  fish,  the  swimming  bladder.  That  of 
Madras  is  obtained  from  the  Codoovah  min 
and  Koorakathalay  min.  It  is  sold  at  8  Rupees 
per  maund  of  8  viss,  or  160  Rupees  per 
candy.  This  is  bought  by  merchants  and 
\  exported  to  China  where  it  is  used  to   polish 


India.    It  is  covered  with  a  hard  shell,   pro-  !  siU^  a^d  crockery  ware. 

Tided  with  a  pale  arillus.     It  is  one  and  a  half       NUVULU,  Tel.     Sesamum  indicum,  Linn, 

to  two  inches   long,  elliptical,  the  parenchyme        NUVU-PATRIKA,  Saks.    From  nuvu,  nine, 

devoid  of  marbling.     Its  odour  is  weak,  and  j  and  patra,  leaves. 

flavour  disagreeable.     Its  properties  are  analo-  ;      NUVU-RATNA,  Saks.     From  nuvu,  nine, 

gona  to  that  of  the  true  nutmeg,  but  the  oil  is    ^^^  ratna,  a  jewel.     See  Nau-ratni. 


so  inferior  in  proportion,  that  it  is  but  of  little 

commercial  value.    It  is  thought  that  it  might, 

howevejr,  be  greatly  improved  by  cultivation. 

They  are  procurable  in  most  Indian  bazaars. — 

FonUcner. 

NUTMEG  OIL. 
Jtiphol-lEarte],  Hind.  |  Jagikarra  nuna,  Tbl. 

Jftdilaieniie,  Tabc  | 

The  nutmeg  contains  a  fixed  or  solid  oil,  and 
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NUWU,  Tel.  Sesamum  indicum,  L.  ;  S, 
orientale,  R.  iii,  100. 

NUWA,  BuRU.    Grossypiimi  arboreum,  Linn. 

NUWAB,  Ar.,  Hind.,  Pers.  The  nabob  of 
Europeans,  a  title  amongst  mahomedans  of 
India. 

NUW-AITI,  a  mohamedan  tribe. 

NUWERA  ELLIA,  7*"  3';  81*"  52',  a  sani- 
tarium in  the  interior  of  Ceylon. 
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NUX  VOMICA. 


NY  ASA. 


NU  WOOD  ASA    KOOK  A,     Tel.     Bryonia   a»  well  as  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  Bengal 


4jcabra. 

NLTWULU,  Tbl.     Gingelly  seed. 
NUX  VOMICA. 

Nux  vomica,  or  Koochla 
'  tree. 

Falus    Mahi,    Khanak-ul- 
kulb,  A  RAD. 

Jao/,  ul  kai,  „ 

Kiiohla  tree,  Axglo-Hixd. 
Kuc'hla,  Bmxg. 

Matsiii,  Chin. 

Kathla,  DuK. 

l*oison  nut,  Dogbane,  Exo. 
Noix  vomique,  Fb. 

The  Nnx  vomica  is  the  nut  of  Strvclmos  nux 
vomica.  Its  wood  was  supposed  by  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  to  be  often  substituted  for  T-iignum  colu- 
brinum,  snake  wood.  Its  bark  is  often  sold  in 
Calcutta  as  that  of  the  Kohuna  tree,  Soymida 
febrifuffa.  Nux  vomica  was  earlv  used  as  a 
medicine  by  the  hindocxs  ;  by  whom  its  proper- 


Strychnos  nux  vomica, 

Lirm 

Jenicat<^heri,  Kurhla,  Guz- 

HlNTO* 

Izaraki,  Falus  Mahi,  Per. 
Culaka,  Kataka,  Vesharaos. 
tibejum,  Saxs. 

Kofiakadduruatta,    Singh. 
Yetti  cottay,  Tam. 

Mustig  henza  Musadi  vittu 

Tkl. 


ties  must  have  been  investigated  long  before  it 
could  be  known  to  foreign   nations.     It  is  the 
Izarakee  of  Persian  works  on  Materia  Mcdica> 
but  there  is  doubt  respecting  its  name  in  Avi- 
cenna.     Khanuk-al-kulb,  dog-killer,  and  Fa  loos 
mahee,  fish-scale,  are  other  Arabic  names.  But 
imder  the   name    of  Jouz-al-Kue    or    Emetic 
nut,  Dr.  Royle  obtained  the  fruit  of  a  Rubia- 
ceous  shrub.     Dr.  Pereira  thinks  that  the  Nux 
mechil  of  Serapion  is  Nux  vomica ;  but  in  Per- 
sian 'vvorks  this  name  is  applied  to  a  Datura. 
The  plant   is  a  moderate-siaed  tree,   with    a 
short  crix^ked  trunk.     Branches  irregular,  the 
young  ones   long    and   flexuase,  with   smooth 
dark-green  bark.     Wood  white,  close-grained, 
and  bitter.     Leaves  opposite,  with  short  pe- 
tioles, oval,  smooth  and  shining,  3  to  5-nerved, 
differing   in   size.     Flowei-s    small,    greenish- 
jivhite,  in  terminal  corymbs.     Calyx  5-toothed. 
Corol  funnel-shaped ;    limb    5    cleft,   valvate. 
Stamens  5  ;  filaments  short,  inseited  over  the 
bottom  of  the  divisions  of  the  calyx :  anthei*s 
oblong,  half  exserted.     Ovary  2-cclIed,   with 
many   ovules   in   each   cell,    attached   to   the 
thickened  centre  of  the  partition.     Style  equal 
to  the  corol  in  length.  Stigma  capitate.    Berry 
round,  smooth,  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
covered  with  a  smooth  somewhat  hard  fragile 
shell,  of  a  rich  orange  colour  when  ripe,  filled 
with  a  soft  white  gelatinous  pulp,  in  which  are 
immersed  the  seeds  attached  to  a  central  pla- 
centa.     Seeds  peltate  or  shield-like,  slightly 
hollowed   on   one  side,  convex,  on   the  other, 
about  I  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  2 
lines  in  thickne«,  thickly  covered  with  silky 
ash-coloured  hairs  attached  to  a  fibrous  testa, 
which  envelopes  the  kernel  composed  of  homy 
bitter  albumen,  of  the  form  of  the  seed  and  of 
the  embryo  imbedded  in  a  hollow  in  its  cir- 
cumference. It  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago and  of  the  forests  of  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
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Presidency,  as  near  Midnapore. — Esenb.  atnl 
MernK,  209  ;  St.  ami  Ck.,  xi,  52. ;  Hox^. 
Coroyn.,  i,  t.  4 

NUZUR-0-NYAZ,  Ar.  Vows  and  oblatioiM. 

NGi^UR,  Ar.  An  offering  from  an  inferior 
to  a  superior.  Nuzzerana,  a  fee  for  investiture ; 
a  succession  fee.  Nuzzerana,  or  '  relief,'  marks 
the  original  emanation  of  a  grant,  and  in 
Mewar  was  fixed  at  one  years  revenue  of  the 
^tSLte.— Tod's  Travels,  p.  486. 

NWAY  HNYO,  Bur3I,    Thunbergia,  sp. 

NWAY-KA-ZWON  A  PHOO,  Bfbm.  Ca- 
lonyction  roxburghii,  G,  Don, 

NWAY  NEE,  Burm.  Ajgjrreia  capitata, 
CJioisf/. 

N*WY-K'HYO,  BuRM.  Glycyrrhiza  glabra, 
Linn, 

NYA,  Burm:.     -tEschynomene  palud(»a. 

NYAD,  Hind.  A  term  applied  to  converts 
to  mahomedanism.  The  Nyad  or  proselytes 
from  raj  put  or  other  hind(X)  tribes  are  Zjhut; 
Rajur ;  Oomra ;  Soomra ;  Mair  or  Mer  ;  Mor  or 
Mohor ;  Baluch  ;  Lumria  or  Looka;  Sumaicha; 
Mangulia ;  Baggreah :  Dabya ;  Jobya ;  Kairooee, 
Jangurea :  Oondur,  Beromee  ;  Bawuri ;  Tawuri, 
Chrendea;  Khoasa,  Sudani;  Lohana,  These 
converts  are  ferocious  and  intolerant. 

NYAGAON  llEBAI.  Luchmun  Sing,  one 
of  the  banditti  leaders  of  Bundelcund,  wa^j  in- 
duced to  surrender  on  promise  of  pardon. — 
Engagements  and  Sunnuds. 

NYA-GYEE,  Bttr^i.     Morinda. 

NYAI  RATU  KIDUL,  see  Karang  boUang. 

NYAIN,  Hmn.  Loam}'  land  to  which  ma- 
nure and  irrigation  are  applied. 

N  YAMDAL,  Taxus  baccata.  The  Himalayan 
year. 

NYAMDAL,  HinO.     Taxus  baccata. 

NY  AN,  Tibetan.  Ovis  ammon,  is  found  in 
Ladak,  only  in  the  most  inaccessible  places, 
near  the^now  limit. 

NY  AN,  Btjrm.     Desmoduim,  sjyeeies, 

NYA-PEE  or  Gna-pee,  Burm.  The  Balach- 
ang  of  the  Malays,  a  compound  of  several  kinds 
of  small  fish.  Putrescent  fish,  in  some  shape  or 
other  is  a  condiment  among  all  the  races  from 
the  mountains  of  Sylhet  to  the  isles  of  the 
Archipelago. 

NYAR,  a  river  near  Chandpoor  in  the  AI- 
morah  district. 

NYAR,  a  river  near  the  Cossyah  hills. 

NY  AS  A,  a  form  of  ejaculation  made  -witli 
a  short  and  mystic  prayer  to  the  heart,  the 
head,  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  the  eye,  as 
Om !  Sirase  Namah  !  Om  !  salutation  to  the 
head,  with  the  addition  of  the  Kavacha,  the 
armour  or  syllable  Phat,  and  the  Astra,  the 
weapon  or  syllable  Hum.  The  entire  mantra, 
the  prayer  or  incantation,  is  then,  Om  Sirase 
Namah,  Hum,  Phat.    The  Nyasa  ceremony  is 
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NYAU  ffWEE. 

perfcrraed  at  the  time  of  worship  (pooja,)  and 
coiwste  of  a  number  of  curioua,  minute,  and 
aiffloet  undefinable  motions  of  the  hands  and 
Sogers,  (while  the  peraon  repeats  prayers,)  such 
as  touching  the  eyes,  earfi,  shoulders,  mouth, 
noee,  head,  breast,  &c.,  doubling  and  twisting 
tbehaad;»,  fingers,  &c. — Him,  Th,,  Vol.  n,p.  53. 

NYASA,  Saws.  A  deposit,  from  nee,  prep, 
and  US,  to  throw. 

NYAYA,  Sans,  Justice;  from  nee,  prep, 
and  aj,  to  move. 

NYAYA,  the  philosophy  of  the  hindoos,  a  syl- 
logism. This  school  of  philosophy,  or  logical  sys- 
tem of  Gautam,  corresponds  with  the  dialectic 
xbool  of  Xenophane'5.  It  is  one  of  the  six 
orthodox  schools  of  the  hindoos,  the  other  two 
being  the  Mimans  of  Jeimuni,  and  the  Mimans 
or  Vedant  of  Vyasa.  Of  the  philosphical 
ichools  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that 
the  first,  Nyayu,  seems  analogous  to  the  Peri- 
pitctic ;  the '  second,  'sometimes  called  Vaisi- 
ihiea  or  Vaiseshka  to  the  Ionic ;  the  two  Mi- 
maosa,  of  which  the  second  is  oflen  distin- 
guished by  die  name  of  Vedanta  to  the  Plato- 

!    nic;  the  first  Saiichya   to  the  Italic,  and  the 

i   teeond,  or  Patanjala,  to   the  Stoic  philosophy ; 

;   10  that  Gautama  corresponds  with  Aristotle, 
Kanada  with  Thales,  Jaimini  'w;ith   Socrates, 

;   Vyasa  with  Plato,   Eapila   with   Pythagoros, 
and  Pfttanjali   with   Zeno;   but   an   accurate 
oompaiiaon  between  the  Grecian  and  Indian 
schools  would  require  a  considerable  volume. 
Hie  original  works  of  those  philosophers  are 
Terj  succinct ;  but  like  all  the  other  shastras, 
tkej  are  explained,  or  obscured  by  Upadarsana, 
or  oommentariea,  without  end.     It  results,  from 
this  analysis,  of  Hindoo   literature,   that   the 
Veda,  Upaveda,  Vedanga,  Purana,   Dharma, 
and  Darshana,  are  the  six  great  shastras,   in 
which  all  knowledge,  divine  and  human,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  comprdiended.     The  word  shastra, 
derived  from  a  root  signifying  to  ordain,  means 
generally  an   ordinance,   and   particularly   a 
Bcred  ordinance,   delivered   by  inspiration: 
properly,  therefore,  the  word  is  applied  only  to 
acred  literature.     The  sudras,  or  fourth  class 
of  hindoos,  are  not  permitted  to  study  the  six 
proper  shastras     beforementioned ;     but    an 
ample  field  remains  for  them  in  the  study  of 
profiuie  literature,  comprised  in  a  midtitude  of 
popular    books,   which    correspond   with   the 
lereral  shastras.     AH  the  tracts  on  medicine 
BUBt,  indeed,  be  studied  by  the  Vaidyas,  or 
hereditary  physicians,  who  have  often  more 
lesming,  with  far  less  pride,  than  any  of  the 
hnhmaos;  they  are  usually  poets,  gramma- 
nans,  rhetoricians,    moralists,    and    may   be 
fiiteemed,  in  general,  the  most  virtuous  and 
iBuable  of  the  hindoos.     See  Veda,  Vidya. 
NYAU,  Binuf .     Morinda  exserta. 
NYAU  HWEE,  Buem.     Morinda,  sp. 
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NYCTANTHES  SAMBAC 

NYAUPOOR,  near  Changaon  in  Comillah. 

NYAZ,  Ar.  Mohurrum  kee  Nyaz,  the  mo- 
hurrum  oblations.  Nyaz  oollah,  offerings  in 
the  name  of  Grod.  Nyaz  russool,  offerings  in  the 
name  of  the  prophet  Mahomed. 

NYCTAGINEiE,  RidcleU.  See  Pisonia 
grandis. 

NYCTANTHES  ANGU8TIF0LI A,  Zinn. 
Syn.  of  Jasi'iinum  angustifolium,  VahL,  Willd. 

NYCTANTHES  ARBOR  TRISTIS,  Linn. 


Scabrita  scabra,  Vahl, 
Scabrita  triflora,  L.^Mari, 

Kuri,  of  Beas. 

Sbioli,  Singahar,       Bbng. 
Hseik-ba-lu,  Burm. 

Hursing,  Can. 

Laduri,  Chisnab. 

Keysur,  DuK. 

Night-flowering  jasmine, 

Eno. 
Sorrowful  nyctanthes,  „ 
Tree  of  mourning,  „ 


Parilium  arbor-tristis, 

Gartn 


Square  stalked  nyctan- 
thes,  Eno. 

Pahar-butti,  Mahr. 

Manjapu-maram,  Malbal. 

Pakura,  Ravi. 

Sephalica,  Sans. 

Sepala,  sbephalica,  SrNOH. 

Pughalamalli,  Tam. 

Poghadamullay,         Tkl. 

Kara  chiya,  Pari,  also 
Parijotamu,    '         Tib. 

This  is  a  tall  shinih  with  rough  scahrous 
leaves,  well-known  for  the  delicious  though 
evanescent  perfume  of  its  flowers.  The  tubes 
of  their  corollas,  called  in  Hindooi  (Dundee), 
are  of  a  fine  rich  yellow  colour  and  are  em- 
ployed alone  or  in  conjunction  with  Parasam 
flowera  (Butea  frondosa),  in  preparing  a  beauti- 
ful though  transient  bright  yellow-dye,  much 
sought  after  by  the  mahomedans  for  dyeing 
their  turbans,  and  used  for  dyeing  silks  especi- 
ally, it  produces  a  good  yellow  colour,  and 
compounds  with  reds,  into  a  pleasing  series  of 
flame  salmon  and  orange  colours.  The  flowers 
called  Dimda  poo,  Te£.,  are  used  for  giving  a 
scent  to  cloths.  Buchanan  mentions  die  pro- 
duct as  the  powder  scattered  at  the  Holi  feast. 
In  Ajmeer,  the  tubes  of  the  corolla  are  used, 
under  the  name  of  *  kesru,'  to  dye  buff  or 
orange  colour.  This  plant  is  very  abundant, 
wild,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vindhya  range,  where 
the  green  tough  stalks  are  used  to  make  lai'ge 
grain  baskets  of.  The  tree  of  mourning,  is 
sometimes  called  night-blooming  flower,  and 
is  as  great  a  favorite  in  India  as  in  the  South- 
em  States  of  America.  Its  dehcate  orange 
and  white  blossoms  pour  the  most  delicious 
fragrance  on  the  evening  air,  and  then  Ml  in 
showers,  bedewing  the  earth's  cold  bosom  with 
sweetness.  Its  flower  is  held  sacred  to  Siva. — 
Drs.  O'Shaugknessy,  p.  436 ;  J.  L.  Stewart ; 
Ains,  Mai.  Med.^  p.  148  ;  Irvine  ;  Gen.  Med. 
Top.,  p.  172;  Mason;  Shade' 8  MSS.;  Bed-^ 
dome  and  Macdonald ;  PoweWs  Hand-booh^ 
Vol.  i,  p.  448. 

NYCTANTHES  HIRSUTA,  Linn.,  also 
Nyctanthes  multiflora,  Binuc.,  and  Nyctanthes 
pibescens,  Retz.,  also  the  Jasminum  hirsutum, 
Linn.,  are  syns.  of  Guettarda  speciosa,  Linn. 

NYCTANTHES  SAMBAC,  Linn.  Syn.  of 
Jasminum  sambac.  Ait. 
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NYMPH-fiA. 


NTMPH/EA  NELUMBO. 


NYCTANTHES  TRIFLORA,  Bfrm^  Syn. 
of  Jasminum  angustifolium,  VM.,  Willd. 

NYEE,  Tam.,  Tbl.    Ghee. 

NYLr-GHAU,  Hind.     Portax  pictus. 

NYCTAGINACE^,  Lindl  The  man-el  of 
Peru  tribe  of  plants  comprising :  2  gen.,  5  sp., 
viz.,  4  Pisonia  and  1  Oxia. 

NYCTICEBUS  BENGALENSIS,  Geoff., 
Horsf,,  Ely.  Syn.  of  Nycticebus  tardigradus, 
Jerdon. 

NYCTICEJUS  ATRATUS,  Ely.  Syn.  of 
Scotophilia  ftiliginosua,  Jerdon. 

NYCTICEJUS  FLANEOLUS,  Hwsf.  Nyc- 
ticejus  luteus,  Ely. 

NYCTICEJUS  ISABELLINUS,  Horsf. 

NYCTICEJUS  TICKELLI,  Ely.  Syn.  of 
Murina  formosa,  Jerdon. 

NYCTICORAX  GARDENI,  the  Night  He- 
ron of  Europe,  Asia ;  Africa,  North  America  ? 
or  a  species  at  least  barely  separable,  is  very 
common  in  India.  The  Nycticorax,  genus  of 
birds,  is  of  the  order  Grallatores,  as  imder: 

Svh-fam. — Ardeinae,  1  gen.,  7  sub-gen.,  19 
sp.,  viz :  4  Ardea,  6  Herodias,  1  Butorides,  1 
Ardeola,  1  Nycticorax,  1  Tigrisoma,  1  Botau- 
rus,  4  Ardetta. 

NYCTINOMUS  BENGALENSIS,  Oeoff.  N. 
dilatatus,  Horsf.,  and  N.  tenuis,  Horsf.^  are 
syns.  of  Nyctinomus  plicatus,  Jerdon. 

NYCTERIBIA,  a  singular  parasitic  crea^ 
ture  which  appears  to  have  neither  head,  anten- 
nas, eyes,  nor  mouth.  It  moves  by  rolling 
itself  rapidly  along  rotating  like  a  wheel  on  the 
extremities  of  its  spoke?,  or  like  the  clown  in  a 
pantomime,  hurling  himself  forward  on  hands 
and  feet  alternately.  It  was  first  discovered  only 
on  a  few  European  bats.  Joinville  figured  one 
which  he  found  on  the  large  rousette  or  fly- 
ing-fox, and  says  he  had  seen  another  on  a  bat 
of  the  same  family.  Dr.  Templeton  observed 
them  in  Ceylon  in  great  abundance  on  the 
figure  of  the  Scotophilus  Coromandelicus. — 
Tennent's  Sketches  of  Nat.  His.  of  Ceylon,  p.  20. 

NYCULA,  see  Pandu,  Polyandry. 

NYEE,  Tam.,  Tbl.    Ghee. 

NYMPHJEA,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of 
the  natural  order  Nymphaceaa.  There  are 
upwards  of  20  species  of  this  genus  described. 
ITiey  have  all  large  floating  leaves,  with  white, 
red,  or  blue  flowers,  which  appear  at  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  water.  Grifiith  says  there  are  two 
different  species  of  water  lily  in  the  Tenasserim 
Province.  The  Nymphaceae  or  water-lily  tribe, 
are  all  floating  plants  and  dispersed  through 
most  warm  parts  of  the  "world.  Their  stems 
are  bitter  and  astringent  and  contain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  faecula,  which  may  be 
used  as  food.  Nymphaea  alba,  the  common 
white  water-lUy,  is  a  native  of  ditches,  ponds, 
and  lakes  throughout  Europe,  and  is  abundant  in 
Great  Britian.    The  flowers  are  white,  and  ac- 
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cording  to  Linnaeus,  open  themselves  in  the 
morning  at  seven  o'clock,  and  close  them  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  roots  of  the 
white  water-lily  contain  an  astringent  prin- 
ciple, which  renders  them  useful  in  dyeing. 
They  also  contain  starch,  and  on  this  account 
swine  feed  on  them,  although  other  animak 
reject  them.  A  variety  of  this  plant  occasion- 
ally met  with  called  Alba  minor,  has  nnaller 
flowers  and  leaves  than  the  species.  It  Ls 
found  in  tanks  in  India,  and  grown  as  the 
rest  of  the  species.  The  Nymphaea  nelunibo  is 
considered,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  appear- 
ance, a  sacred  plant,  and  pleasing  to  the  gods. 
The  images  of  idols  were  often  depicted  sitting 
on  its  large  leaves.  The  genera  and  species  are 
as  under : 


n 
n 
» 
n 


Salith. 


Euryale  ferox,  Salisb.,  North  India,  Bengal^ 
Nymphsea  pubescens,  Z.,  British  India, 
rubra,  Soxb,         „  „ 

„     var.  rosea,  Roxb.,  Bengal. 
„        „    major,  the  N.  cyanea,  l?.y  Beng: 
versicolor,  Roxb.,  BengaL 
edulis,  DC,f  „ 

gtellata,  Willd,,  Peninsula  of  India. 

— Etiff.  Gyc. ;  Mason ;  JRoxh. ;  Voigt ;  Biddell ; 
Tkunberffs  Travels,  Vol.  m,  p.  227. 
NYMPH.EA  EDULIS,  DC. 

Nymphaea  esculenta,  Ros^.  \  Costalia  edulis, 

Chota  simdhi,  Bbno.  I  Kalharamu, 

Kotika,  Tm^  | 

The  eatable  water  lily  has  pellate  broad 
oval  entire  leaves,  with  the  under  surfiBU^  pu- 
bescent. It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  in 
wet  fenny  districts.  Its  flowers  are  small,  and 
white  or  reddish.  Like  all  the  species  it  has 
large  pear-shaped  roots,  which  contain  an 
abundance  of  starch,  and  they  are  consequently 
used  as  articles  of  diet,  as  also  are  the  seeds  of 
a  species  nearly  allied  to  this,  the  N.  rubra^ 
which  has  deep-red  flowers.  Its  flowers  also 
are  held  in  veneration  by  the  hindoos.  The 
Tukhm-i-nilofar  of  Sirsa  are  the  capsules  and 
seeds  of  Nymphaea  edulis,  which  are  eaten  or 
else  mixed  with  flour  and  made  into  cakes  ; 
they  are  also  curried.  The  Bekh-i-nilofar 
of  Srinagar  and  Kashmir  is  the  root  of  the 
edible  lotus. — Eng.  Cyc.  ;  Boa^. ;  RiddM  ; 
Voigt  ;  Powell.     See  Kaul  doda,  &c. 

NYMPHiEA  C^RULEA,  the  blue  water- 
Hly,  has  peltate,  nearly  entire,  leaves  without 
dots,  glabrous  on  both  surfitce,  and  2-lobed  al 
the  base,  the  lobes  free ;  the  anther  with  an  ap- 
pendage at  the  apex ;  the  stigmas  IG-nyed. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Lower  Egypt  in  rice* 
grounds  and  canals  about  Rosetta,  Damietta^ 
and  Cairo.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant,  and 
from  its  frequent  representation  in  the  sculptnrea 
of  Egypt,  it  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  - 
sacred  plant  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. — Bng^ 
Cyc. 

NYMPILEA  NELUMBO,  Unn.    Syn.   of 
Nelumbium  speciosum,  WHlld* 
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NYMPH^A  RUBRA. 


NYUNG-nJWE. 


NYMPILEA  PUBESCENS,  Willd. 
N.  lotus,  BuBif. 

Kawal-guttl, 
Kahlara;  Kumuda, 


ASBAIC. 
BSNG. 

BvfiX. 


Kooni, 
Juda-tel-olUy 
Telia  kaluva^ 
Kald-kaluva, 
Alli-kalung. 


Hno). 

Saks. 

SlMD. 
SiNQH. 

Tkl. 


n 
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BtmHbaluk, 
Kjvphm 
Lotus;  Egyptian 

Lotos,  Eno. 

Koi,  Kunol,  Hocd. 

Bhsmbu ;  bbambal,    y, 
SKBog:  Kuwal-gotta,„ 

A  native  of  Africa  of  all  the  E.  Indies  and 
Java.    It  was  venerated  by  the  Egyptians  and 
is  held  sacred  by  the  hindoos,  being  regarded 
38  ao  emblem  of  fertility.     It  has  large  white 
flowers  with  sepals.     Has  peltate  leaves,  sharply 
•enated;    the  under  soriace  is  pilose  at  the 
len'es,  and  pubescent  between  them,  red  at  the 
BUigins :  the  root  is  large,  tuberous  and  eatable; 
like  that  of  the  Tawmaray,  (Njelumbium  spe- 
ciosom^,   the  root  can  only  be  found  in  dry 
weather,  in  the  beds  of   the  tanks  ;  it  is  plea- 
saat  to  the  taste,  and  is  made  by  the  natives 
into  curries  and  other  dishes.  The  seeds  were 
dried  by  tlie  ancient  Egyptians,  and  made  into 
bread.    Dr.  Buist  gave  a  highly  interesting  ac- 
ooant  of  the  breathing  of  the  Lotus,  but  Lotus 
is  a  name  Applied  to  various  plants  by  the 
andents.    The  Lotus  of  the  Lotophagi  was  the 
Zixy]^u8  lotus  ;  that  of  Homer  and  Dioscorides, 
a  species  of  Lotus,  or  Trifolium  ;  the  Lotus  of 
Hippocrates   is  the  Celtis   australis ;  and   the 
Italian  Lotus  is  the  Diospyros  lotus.  The  halved- 
dried  flowers,  consisting  of  numerous  yellowish 
tbin  petals,  are  considered  by  native  writers 
to  be  a  dry  and  cold  astringent  remedy,  used  in 
fever  and  cholera,  bilious  affections  and  piles, 
abo  in  diarrhoea  and  erupti<5ns  of  the  mouth. 
The  root  is  mucilaginous  and  demulcent,  and  is 
used  in  piles.     The  fruit  called  Napa  bij   or 
Knmod  bij,  is  used  similarly,  is  considered  by 
natives  oool  and  used  as  an  antidote  for  poisons 
abo  in  skin-diseases  and  leprosy. — Eng.  Cyc,  ; 
IrnnCy  Gen.  Med.  Top,,  p.  198  ;  Powells  Hand- 
hook,  Vol.  i,  p.  330 ;  Aindie's  Materia  Indiea, 
p.  248. 

NYMPH^EA  PYGMLA,  a  dimmutive  water- 
Ely,  the  flower  of  which  is  no  larger  than 
a  haim;rown  ;  grows  on  the  Khassia  hills,  in 
China  and  Siberia,  a  remarkable  fact  in  the 
geographical  distribution  of  plants. — Hooher^s 
Bm.  Joum.,  Vol.  u,  p.  312. 

NYMPILEA  RUBRA,  Eoxh. 


Itaio-r&ktalnimbu],  Bnco. 
yt       kamala,      „ 

IfMieo,  BURM. 

Water-my,  Ehg. 

Bcd-townwl  lotus,       „ 
taanl, 


Bakta  sanduka  ? 

„     kamala, 
Ruta^tel-olu, 
Rakto-sandulca, 
Errakaluwa, 


Hna>. 

n 
Sll^OH. 

Sans. 
Tbl. 


HnvD. 
This  water-lily  grows  in  tanks  in  the  penin- 
tohft  of  India  and  in  Bengal.    Its  flowers  appear 
at  the  close  of  the  rains,  are  of  an  intense  red, 
«  dark  crimson  colour. 

var.  fi.  Nymphaea  rosea, 
^'boto-iukto  kuxnul,  Bbng.  |  Bakta  kamala,       Huo). 
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This  has  large  rose-coloured  flowers.  It  is 
cultivated  in  tanks  but  grows  wild. — Irvine, 
Gen.  Med.  Top.,  p.  198 ;  Riddell ;  Voigt. 

NYMPILEA  STELLATA,  Willd. 

Ghlioto  Nil-padma,  Bbno.  I  Nilumbo-janma, 
Soondi,  „     I  Nal-tel-olu, 


Blue  lotus,  Eno. 

Star-flowered  water-lily  „ 
Kahlara;  Indevara,  Sans. 


Indivara, 
Nalla  kaluwa, 


Sans. 

SiNQH. 

Tbl. 


n 


Grows  common  in  ponds  and  tanks,  in  the 
peninsulas  of  India  and  in  Bengal,  it  has  small 
blue  flowers ; 


var,  $,  N.  cyanea,  Eoxb, 


Bbno. 
Eng. 


Nil-padma, 
Lila  phool, 


Hind. 


Buro-nil-padma, 
Blue  water-lily, 

Grows  in  Bengal,  is  common  in  the  Ajmir 
and  Pashkur  lake,  has  largish,  bluish  flowers ; 
they  are  used  medicinally  being  considered 
astringent  and  refrigerant. — Irvine,  Gen.  Med. 
Top.,  pp.  144  4- 198  ;  Boxh. 

NYMPHiEA  VERSICOLOR,  Boxb. 
Buro-sundhi,  Bsng. 

A  native  of  Bengal,  has  large  rose-coloured 
or  bluish-white  flowers,  the  var.  p  N.  alba,  a 
native  of  Bengal,  has  white  flowers. 

NYMPHICUS  NOV^  HOLLANDEA, 
Cockatoo  parrakeet. 

NYNA,  Bhot.     Ovis  ammon. 

NYOAY-SHA,  Burm.  A  tree  of  Moul- 
mein,  wood  used  for  building  material. — Col. 
Cat.  Ex.,  1862. 

NYOLBA  or  Nyalba,  Tib.  The  Naraka, 
SAN8.,'or  hell  of  the  hindoos. 

KYOUNG  Bu-Dee,  Bubm.  Ficus  ben- 
galensis.         , 

NYOUN  GOO  AND  PAGAU  MYO,  Burm. 
Towns  three  miles  apart,  are  both  embraced  in 
the  space  thickly  spotted  with  the  ruined 
temples  of  the  ancient  Burmese  capital  Pagau. 
They  are  the  chief  seat  in  Burmah  proper,  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  boxes  and  cups  made 
of  the  varnished  basket  work,  commonly  called 
lackered  ware.     See  Pagau. 

NY-OUNG-GYAT,  Burm.    Ficus  cordifolia. 

NYOUNG  OUNG,  Burm.  Ficus  benjami- 
noides.  Mason. 

NYOUNG-LAN,  Burm.  A  tree  of  Moub 
mein,  wood  used  for  building  material. — Col. 
Cat.  Ex.,  1862. 

NYOUNO-MEN-TARA,  see  Ava. 

NYOUNG-THA,  Burm.  A  tree  of  Moul- 
mein.  A  strong  wood  for  any  ordinary  pur- 
pose.—OaZ.  Cat  Ex.,  1862. 

NYSA,  see  Bactria,  Greeks  of  Asia,  Kafir. 

NYU,  HiiH).  of  Kanawar,  Alnus  nepalensis, 
Himalayan  alder. 

NYUL,  Hl\d.  Herpestes  griseus,  Geoff., 
Bly.     Herpestes  malaccensis.  Flew.,  Bly. 

NY-UNG-BU-DI,  Burm.  Ficus  indica,  fibre. 

NYUNG-YUWE,  see  Shan. 


.t-i: 
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O  is  the  fifteenth  letter  and  fourth  vowel  of 
the  English  language,  in  which  it  has  several 
sounds  ; — long  as  in  tone,  grown,  old  ;  short  as 
in  lot^  not,  lodge,  rot :  a  sound  as  of  the  Italian 
or  German  u,  or  the  French  ou,  as  in  move, 
do,  booty ;  a  similar  but  shorter  sound  as  in  wolf, 
boot,  foot,  and  a  longer  sound  as  in  form,  mor- 
tal. In  Sanskrit  o,  like  e,  is  always  long,  but 
in  the  Southern  dialects,  there  is  a  still  more 
prolated  quantity  of  it. 

OADHAL,  Assam.  Sterculia  viUosa,  a  native 
of  the  mountainous  countries  to  the  east- 
ward of  Bengal.  Trunk  straight,  the  bark  is 
smooth,  but  fibrous  bags  are  made  of  it.  Its 
fibres  are  made  into  cords  by  the  natives  of  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Bengal,  to  bind  wild  ele- 
phants with.  The  rope  is  made  most  readily  ; 
the  bark,  or  rather  all  the  layers,  can  be  stripped 
off  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  tree  with 
the  greatest  focility,  and  fine  pliable  ropes  may 
be  made  from  the  inner  layers  of  bark,  whilst 
the  outer  yield  coarse  ropes.  The  rope  is  very 
strong  and  very  lasting — wet  doing  it  little  in- 

OADAL,  a  creeper  in  Kemaon,  with  fine 
strong  fibres. 


OAK,  Eng. 

Baalut, 

Arab. 

Querela, 

It. 

Eeg, 

Dan. 

Quercus, 

Lat. 

Eik, 

Dtit. 

Dab, 

Pol. 

Chene, 

Fb. 

Roble,     ' 

Port.,  Sp. 

Eiche, 

Ghr. 

Carbalho, 

tf 

Drus, 

Gb. 

Bubb, 

Rus. 

Balania, 

» 

Ek, 

Sw. 

In  the  tract  of  country  from  Asia  Minor, 
along  the  north  of  Persia  to  China  and  Japan, 
also  in  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  several 
oaks  occur,  but,  in  the  presence  of  other  valu- 
able timber  trees,  their  woods  do  not  attract 
the  same  attention  as  that  of  English  oak.  An 
oak  is  mentioned  in  the  iloly  Scriptures,  but 
it  is  not  identical  with  the  British  cik,  being 
either  the  evergreen  oak  (Quercus  ilex,)  or  a 
species  nearly  resembling  it.  Neir  Shochcm 
ther^  stood  also  a  tree  of  the  same  g»  nus  wiiicL 
probably  was  remarkable  for  its  size,  being 
called  in  Genesis,  xrxv,  4,  "  The  oak  which 
was  by  Shechem."  In  the  war  of  1812-13  and 
14,  the  natives  of  the  peninsula  and  the  French 
both  frequently  fed  on  the  acorns  in  the  woods 
of  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  Morocco  and  Algiers 
the  acorns  of  Quercus  ballota  are  sold  in  the 
public  markets,  and  the  acorns  "  balut"  of  some 
of  the  oaks  are  met  with  in  all  the  Indian 
bazars.  The  genus  of  Quercus  embraces  about 
150  species.  Several  species  are  indigenous 
in  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  and  on  the  moun- 
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tains  of  Soiith-Eastern  Asia.  Wallich  foimd  seven 
different  species  of  oak  Quercus  fenestrata,  tur- 
binata,  velutina,  Amherstianus,  Tirbba3,  growing 
in  Burmah  and  on  the  Tenasserim  Coast,  and 
all  affording  useful  timber,  though  inferior  to  the 
English  oak.  No  oak  nor  chestnut  ascends 
above  9,000  feet  in  the  interior  of  Sikkim, 
where  they  are  replaced  by  a  species  of  hazel 
(Corylus) ;  in  the  North  Himalaya,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  oak  (Quercus  semecarpifolia,  see 
vol.  i,  p.  187)  is  amongst  the  most  alpine  trees, 
and  the  nut  is  a  different  species,  more  resem- 
bling the  European.  On  the  outer  Sikkim 
ranges  oaks  (Q.  annulata  ?)  ascend  to  10,000 
feet,  and  there  is  no  hazel.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  oaks  are  often  very  tropical  plants ; 
not  only  abounding  at  low  elevations  in  the 
mountains,  but  descending  in  abundance  to  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Though  little  known  in  Cey- 
lon, the  Peninsula  of  India,  tropical  Africa,  or 
South  America,  they  abound  in  the  hot  valleys 
of  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  East  Bengal,  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  Indian  islands  ;  where  perhaps 
more  species  grow  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Such  facts  as  this  disturb  our  precon- 
ceived notions  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  most  familiar  tribes  of  plants,  and  throw 
great  doubt  on  the  conclusions  which  fossil 
plants  are  supposed  to  indicate.  In  Borneo,  the 
trees  which  are  abundant,  and  produce  excel- 
lent timber,  amount  to  upwards  of  sixty  species, 
many  of  the  other  kinds  not  useftil  as  timber 
trees,  are,  or  might  be  valuable,  for  making 
charcoal,  pot^esh,  pearl-ash,  &c.  Several  kinds 
of  oaks  are  found  in  the  forests,  but  being  of 
qidck  growth  and  soft  wood,  their  timber  is  not 
esteemed.  Ebony  is  abundant  in  many  parts 
of  the  island,  particularly  on  the  west  coast,  but 
it  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  from  the  Mauri- 
tius, although  it  has  been  found  a  very  profit- 
able export  to  China.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Lundu  river,  in  the  Sarawak  territory, 
are  large  forests  of  i:.  There  are  three  species  of 
oak  in  tha  Sutlej  valley,  Quercus  incana,  "  ban.** 
Common  hoary  oak,  Q.  semicarpifolia,  "kar- 
GU,"  Q.  dilatta,  "  morhu,"  which  are  next  in 
importance  to  the  pines.  Vast  forests  of  them 
occur  in  various  places,  as  on  the  east  side  of 
Hattu,  on  the  upper  track  between  Muttiana 
and  Nagkanda,  in  Mandi,  Sukhet,  &c.  The 
trees  are  of  great  size,  80  to  100  feet  in  height, 
they  prefer  dry  situations,  and  are  not  generally 
convenient  to  the  river.  The  logs  do  not  float 
the  first  and  second  years,  being  in  this  respect 
like  the  black  wood  of  Malabar.    Oak  wood 
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hu  been  well  reported  of  by  General  Caut- 
le?  at  Marri. — St,  Johns  Forest  Trees  of  Bri- 
tain.  Vol.  i,  p.  51  ;  McCuUocfi's  Commercial 
Dietary,  p.  854 ;  I>rs.  Fandkn&r  ;  Mason  ; 
Wight ;  Hooker,  Him.  Jour.,  Vol.  ii,  p,  336  ; 
Lows  Sarawak,  pp.  59-61 .  See  Acorns,  Japan, 
Quercitt,  Tree. 

OAK  GALLS  are  produced  on  different  spe- 
cies of  oak  by  the  female  of  the  Cynipe,  or  Dip- 
loiepis,  piercing  the  buds  of  Q.  imtectoria  and 
depositing  its  eggs.  Dr.  Falconer,  when  tra- 
Telling  in  the  Punjab,  was  informed  that  galls 
were  produced  on  the  Balloot  oak,  Q.  ballota. 
East  India  Galls  of  commerce  are  Bussorah 
Gails,  re-exported  from  fiombay.  Mecca  Galls 
are  also  Bussorah  Galls.  The  Himalayan  oak 
(Quercus  incana),  Chil,  (Pinus  longifolia),  and 
small  rhus  (B.  continus),  are  employed  for 
tanmng. — CUgliorns  Panjah  Report,  pp.  41, 
191 ;  RoyU. 

OAK-AN,  BuBM.  A  tree  of  Moulmein. 
This  wood  is  made  into  canoes. — Gal.  Cat.  Ex., 
1862. 

OAK-LEAVED  POLYPOD,  Polipodium 
quercilbhum. 

OAKUM. 
Pakal,  Kax^t.  |  Pamokal,  BHalay. 

Old  hempen  ropes  pulled  loose,  and  used  in 
tlie  caulking  of  sailing  vessels.  Oakum  in 
China  is  made  of  the  baru,  a  gossamer-like  sub- 
stance found  at  the  base  of  the  petioles  of  the 
Arenga  aaccharifera. — FauJJcTier. 

OAN-NAIH,  BuRM.  A  tree  of  Moulmein, 
used  for  house-building  purposes. — Col.  Cat. 
Ex.  1862. 

.  OANT,  HiKD.  In  Central  India,  accommoda- 
tkn  bills.  These  are  termed,  on  the  faces  of 
the  bills,  "  chelaun"  or  ciurent,  in  opposition  to 
"Rokra,**  or  ready  money  bills.  The  person 
vbo  accepts  these  irom  the  drawers,  enters  the 
amount  against  him  in  his  books  at  interest. — 
MakohCs  Central  -Ifulia,  Vol.  ii,  ^.  90. 

OAKACTA,  see  Kishm  island. 

OASIS,   a   fertile  portion   of  land  in   the 
deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia.     Hugh  Murray 
deriTes  this  word  from  the  Egyptian,  and  quot- 
ing Strabo  and  Abulieda  makes  it  synonymous 
with  Auasis  and  Hyasis,  but  it  is  believed  to  be 
a  mere  corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  wady. 
The  "  wady  is,  generally  speaking,   a  rocky 
▼alley  bisected  by  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
dry  during  the  hot  season.      In  such  places  the 
Bedouins  love  to  encamp,  because  they  find  for- 
age and  drink, — water  being  always  procurable 
by  digging.     M.  Langles  suggested  the  deriva- 
tion of  Oasis  from  the  Arabic,  and  Dr.  Wait, 
in  a  series  of  interesting  etymologies  suggests 
nai  from  vas,  to  inhabit.     Vasi  and  oasis  or 
vasb  are  almost  identical.      Sir  W.   Ouseley 
gives  nearly  the  same  signification  of  Wadi 
tt  ^peaiB  in  Johnson's  edition  of  Richardson, 
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viz.,  a  valley,  a  desert,  a  channel  of  a  river, 
a  river ;  wadi-ul-kabir,  *  the  great  river,! 
corrupted  into  Guadalquiver,  which  exam- 
ple is  also  given  in  d'Herbelot  and  by  Thomp- 
son, who  traces  the  word  water  through  all 
the  languages  of  Europe.  The  Saxon  woeter, 
the  Greek  hudor,  the  Islandio  udr  ;  the  Slavonic 
wod,  (whence  woder  and  oder,  *  a  river')  :  all 
appear  derivable  from  the  Arabic  wad,  •  a  river' 
— or  the  Sanscrit  wah ;  the  word  has  (classi- 
cally vas)  is  applied  to  one  of  these  habitable 
spots.  The  word  bustle,-  a  hamlet,  is  from 
vasna,  to  inhabit ;  vasi,  an  inhabitant ;  or  vas, 
a  habitation,  perhaps  derivable  from  wah,  indis- 
pensable to  an  oasis. — Burton's  Pilgrim^e  to 
Mecca,  Vol.  i,  p.  219  ;  Asiatic  Journal,  May 
1830  ;  Tod's  Rajasthan,  Vol.  ii,  p.  294.  See 
Wadi  gehennem. 
OATH. 

Kasni,  Aa.,  Hind.,  Pkbs. 

Oath,  a  religious  affirmation^  an  appeal  to 
witness  of  the  Supreme  God.  The  British 
nation  have,  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  custom 
of  kissing  the  book,  pronouncing  the  words  "  so 
help  me  God."  The  French  custom  raises  the 
hand  as  in  Gen.,  xiv,  22 ;  Deut.  xxxii,  40 ; 
Jeremiah,  v,  7,  forbids  swearing  by  idols,  and 
in  II  Kings  xi,  2,  and  I  Sam.  i,  26,  the  soul 
(or  life)  of  the  exalted  man  is  invoked.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  swore  by  their  tutelary 
gods  and  the  mediaeval  christians  by  their 
guardian  saints.  The  oath  administered  to  the 
person  who  erects  the  boundary  pillars,  if  a 
hindoo,  is  the  gunga-jul,  or  the  chour  or  raw 
hide  of  the  cow,  or  swearing  by  his  son.  The 
leaves  of  the  tulsi  and  water  are  swallowed 
after  an  oath.  If  a  musulman  the  Koran,  or 
the  placing  his  hands  on  his  son's  head.  To  a 
hindoo  the  chour,  and  swearing  by  his  own  child, 
are  the  most  binding.  In  the  **  Book  of  the 
Oath,"  which  a  Burmese  witness  places  on  his 
head  in  swearing,  one  of  the  numerous  and  tre- 
mendous imprecations  whix^h  it  contains  is,  '*  All 

such  as  do  not  speak  truth if  they  travel 

by  water  whether  in  ships  or  boats,  may  they 
sink,  or  may  they  be  bitten  or  devoured  by 
crocodilei. — History  of  the  Punjab,  Vol.  i,  p. 
151 ;  Yule,  p.  24.     See  Jaflri  oaths. 

OATS. 


Havre, 

DAlf. 

Avena  sativa,  L. 

TiAT- 

Haver, 

DUT. 

Owies, 

Pol. 

Common  oat, 

Eno. 

Avea, 

Port. 

Avoine, 

Fb. 

Ovyoss :  owes, 

Rus. 

Hafer, 

Gb& 

Avena, 

Sp. 

Bromion :  bromos, 

Gu. 

Hafre, 

Sw. 

Vena,  avena, 

It. 

The  oat  (fipwfioi  of  Dioscordes)  was  known 
to  the  Greeks.  The  oat  is  distinguished  among 
cereal  grains  by  its  loose  panicle.  A  native  pro- 
bably of  the  Persian  region.  Several  varieties 
are  cultivated  in  Europe.  The  grains  of  oat  when 
deprived  of  their  integuments  form  groats,  when 
these  are  crushed,  embden  and  prepared  groats. 
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Wlien  the  grain  is  kiln-dried,  stripped  of  its 
husk  and  delicate  outer  skin,  and  then  coarsely 
ground,  it  constitutes  the  oatmeal  of  Scotland. 
The  husk,  with  some  adhering  starch  from 
the  seed,  is  sold  under  the  inconsistent  name  of 
seeds.  Oats  according  to  Vogel,  consist  of  34 
of  husk  and  66  per  cent,  of  meal,  and  oatmeal, 
in  100  parts,  59  of  starch,  43  of  albuminous 
matter.  Bitter  extractive  and  sugar,  8*25,  gum, 
2' 5  with  23*95  of  Lignin  and  moisture.  Dr. 
Christison  finds  as  much  as  72  per  cent,  of 
starch,  and  that  it  consists  therefore  of  neai-ly 
five-sixths  of  real  nutriment.  Groats  and  oat- 
meal are  nutrient  and  demulcent.  When  boiled 
with  water  (3  oz.  to  1  pint,  boiled  down  to 
sj  a  pint),  gruel  is  formed,  which  is  so 
usefrd  as  diet  for  the  sick.  Oatmeal,  when 
of  thicker  consistence,  forms  porridge,  and  may 
be  employed  for  making  poultices.  Oats  are 
in  demand  for  horses.  The  following  is  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  comparative  production  : — 
England,  Acres  2,500,000  Produce  12,500,000 
Ireland,  „  2,300,000  „  11,500,000 
Scotland,     „       1,300,000       „         6,500,000 

It  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  cereal  grains  culti- 
vated in  Britain,  of  which  there  are  about  40 
species  known  to  botanists.  Oats  were  intro- 
duced into  Patna  and  Monghyr,  but  the  culti- 
vation is  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent. — 
Bo-yle;  Hassell;  Cat,  Ex.y  1862,  Nees  von 
K,  p.  28. 

OB,    a   serpent:    for    Obi-women,    Obion, 
Oboth,  and  Oub,  see  Serpent. 
OB AL,  Hind.  Fagopyrum  emarginatum,i¥cwi. 

OBAN,  the  principal  gold  coin  of  Japan, 
worth  about  £4  2s. — SimmoruVs  Diet. 

OBAR,  Hind.  Kotaha,  land  dependant  on 
rain  ibr  irrigation  same  as  Barani. 

OBARA,  Hind.  Houbara  macqueenii,  one 
of  the  bustards. 

OBAIRIA,  hard,  rather  fine,  generally 
cloee-grained,  heavy  Ceylon  wood,  presenting, 
however,  many  open  cells. 

OBEH,  see  Kalmuck,  Jews. 

OBELISKS,  see  Maha  deva. 

OBIRA,  or  Kakesa  and  Telia  pidusa,  Tbl. 
Streptium  asperum,  E.  iii,  90  ;  Cor.  140. 
Perhaps  Obera  or  Obhera  would  be  a  more 
correct  orthography. 

OBLATIONS,  Jeremiah,  xHv,  17,  says,  'To 
pour  out  drink-offerings  to  the  queen  of  heaven.' 
The  hindoos  pour  out  water  to  the  sun  three 
times  a  day ;  and  the  moon  at  the  time  of  wor- 
shipping this  planet.  Amongst  hindoos,  kula 
means  a  family,  a  race,  a  tribe.  Properly  the 
got  of  a  hindoo  is  his  tribe,  and  kula  is  the  race. 
But  kula,  among  the  Rajputs  means  a  tribe ; 
and  corresponds  to  the  Affghan  kheil.  Amongst 
the  hindoos  there  are  three  kinds  of  devata  or 
deities  to  whom  worship  is  given,  the  Gramma 
Devata  or  village-god ;  the  Kula  Devata,  the  | 
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race,  household  or  family-god;  and  the  lata 
Devata,  the  patron  ^or  personal  deity  of  indivi- 
duals. Adhi-devata  is  the  primitive  deity, 
Sthana^evata,  local  deity.  The  Arya^  hindoo 
does  not  recognize  the  village  gods  of  Southern 
India,  but  the  non-hindoo  Turanian  races 
largely  worship  them,  and  even  many  of  those 
Turanian  races  who  have  been  converted 
to  hinduism,  worship  them.  They  are  mostly 
shapeless  pieces  of  wood  or  stone  smeared  wilit 
vermilion,  and  mostly  represent  evil  sprits  or 
devils.  These  are  the  Amma,  Ammim  and 
Amoor  of  the  eastern  and  southern  iparts  of  the 
peninsula,  and  the  Satwai,  Bhairo,  Massoba, 
Chamanda,  Asra,  Ai  and  Marryai  of  the  north- 
ern and  western  parts  of  the  peninsula,  all  of 
whom  are  recognized  as  causing  harm  to  indi- 
duals.  In  health,  they  aire  neglected,  but  when 
sickness  occurs,  either  to  individuals,  or  as  an 
epidemic,  these  spirits  of  evil  are  worshipped 
with  much  solemnity  and  bloody  sacrifices 
are  made  to  them  of  goats  and  sheep  and 
bullocks  and  buffaloes.  Grotra  or  Kula  mean  a 
family  and  existed  amongst  Kshatryaand  Vaisya 
as  well  as  Brahmans.  The  Gotra  depend  on  a 
real  or  imaginary  community  of  blood  and  then 
correspond  to  what  we  call  families.  No  hindoo 
house  is  supposed  to  be  without  its  tutelary 
divinity,  but  the  notion  attached  to  this 
character  is  now  very  fer  fix)m  precise.  The 
deity  who  is  the  object  of  hereditary  or  family- 
worship,  the  Kula-devata,  is  always  Siva,  or 
Vishnu,  or  Durga,  or  other  principal  personagie 
of  the  hindoo  mythology,  but  the  Griha  devata 
or  household  god  rarely  bears  any  distinct  ap- 
pellation. In  Bengal,  the  domestic  god  is  some- 
times the  Saligram,  sometimes  the  tulasi  plant, 
sometimes  a  basket  with  a  little  rice  in  it,  and 
sometimes  a  water  jar,  to  any  of  which  a 
brief  adoration  is  daily  addressed,  most  usually 
by  the  females  of  the  family :  occasionally, 
small  images  of  Lakshmi  or  Chandi  fulfil  the 
office,  or  should  a  snake  appear,  it  is  worshipped 
as  the  guardian  of  the  dwelling.  In  general, 
in  former  times,  the  household  deities  were 
regarded  as  the  unseen  spirits  of  ill ;  the  ghosts 
and  goblins  who  hovered  about  every  spot, 
and  claimed  some  particular  sites  as  their  own. 
At  the  close  of  all  ceremonies,  offerings  were 
made  to  them  in  the  open  air,  to  keep  them  in 
good  humour,  by  scattering  a  little  rice  with 
a.  short  formula.  Thus  at  the  end  of  the 
daily  ceremony,  the  house-holder  is  enjoined 
by  Menu — 3.90  "to  throw  up  his  oblation 
(bah)  in  the  open  air  to  all  the  gods,  to  those 
who  walk  by  day  and  those  who  walk  hy 
night."  In  this  light  the  household  gods  cor- 
respond better  with  the  genii  looorum  than 
with  the  lares  or  penates  of  antiquity. —  Wil' 
90vC$  Hind.  Th. 

OBLON,  Sp.    Hops. 
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OBOS,  see  Jullundhiir. 

OBSIDIAN,  a  black  mineral :  it  will  scratch 
I  pjBte,  but  not  a  pure  gem. 

ORST,  Ger.    Fruit. 

OBUL,  HrsD.    Rumex  acutus. 

OBUN,  a  river  in  the  Banda  district. 

OBY  and  Irtish,  rivers  of  Siberia. 

OCCHUS  of  Pliny,  the  Akantheon  aria  of 
Theophrastes,  supposed  to  be  the  Alhagi  mau- 
roram  of  Toumeibrt. 

OCEAN. 


Bahr,  Bahr  mahit,       As. 
n«5«,  Hind. 


M 


Darya, 

Samudra, 

Samandr, 


PRRS. 

Sans.,  Tel. 
Tam. 


The  south  and  east  of  Asia  is  girt  bj  the 
ocean,  portions  of  which  are  known  as  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf  or  Bahr-i-Oman,  the 
Anrt>ian  Sea,  or  N.  Indian  Ocean,  the  South 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Bengal  Bay  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Edrisi  says,  "  The  Ocean  Sea  is  called 
the  Dark  Sea,  because  it  is  dark,  and  is  almost 
always  in  commotion  with  violent .  winds,  and 
covered  by  thick  fogs."  To  the  ocean  near 
land  the  Arabs  give  the  name  of  Bahr-ul-Khazr, 
or  Green  Sea  ;  the  natives  of  India,  generally 
style  the  Great  Ocean  as  the  Kala  pani  or 
Black  Water.  The  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans 
are  stodded  with  islands  in  a  state  of  formation 
by  polypi  and  corallines.  In  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  tide  follows  the  moon  to  the  west  with  a  some- 
what northerly  course.  Dr.  Bnist,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Laidly,  stated  the  evaporation  at 
Cycutta  to  be  *'  about  fifteen  feet  annually,  and 
that  between  the  Cape  and  Calcutta,  it  aver- 
ages in  October  and  November,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  daily;  between  10^  and  20^ 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  it  was  found  to  exceed 
an  inch  daily.  Supposing  this  to  be  double  the 
average  throughout  the  year,  we  should, 
have  eighteen  feet  of  evaporation  annually." 
All  the  heat  received  by  the  intertropical  seas 
from  the  sun  annually  wotdd  not  be  sufficient 
to  convert  into  vapour  a  layer  of  water  from 
them  sixteen  feet  deep.  It  is  the  observa- 
tioos  as  to  the  rate  of  evaporation  on  shore  that 
hare  led  to  such  extravagant  estiihates  as  to  the 
rate  at  sea.  The  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  on 
the  entire  sor&ce  of  the  earth  is  estimated  at 
about  five  feet.  The  rivers  of  India  are  fed  by 
the  monsoofns,  which  have  to  do  their  work  of 
distributing  their  moisture  in  about  three 
months.  Thus  we  obtain  0*065  inches  as  the 
average  daily  rate  of  efiective  evaporation  from 
the  warm  waters  of  the  N.  Indian  ocean.  If 
it  were  all  rained  down  upon  India,  it  would 
give  it  a  drainage  which  would  require  river9 
Ittving  sixteen  times  t-he  capacity  of  the  Missis- 
Bppi  to  dkcharge.  Nevertheless,  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  North  Indian  ocean  required  for 
«eh  a  flood  is  only  one-«ixteenth  of  an  inch 
daily  thronghoat  the  year.  The  total  amount  of 
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evaporation  that  annually  takes  place  in  the 
trade  wind  region  generally  at  sea,  according  to- 
Maury's  estimate  does  not  exceed  four  feet. 
Sir  John  Herschel  gives  to  the  winds  the 
entire  right  of  setting  the  ocean  streams 
in  motion  ;  Lieutenant  Maury  holds  the  univer- 
sal circulation  of  the  sea  to  be  caused  by 
nothing  else  than  the  difierence  in  its  specific 
gravity,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  (or  rather  Professc  r 
Buff)  would  bring  about  a  general  interchange 
of  polar  and  equatorial  water  by  the  aid  of 
sunshine  and  frost  alone.  The  water  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  is  warmer  than  that  of  any  other 
sea,  therefore  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  evapora- 
tion from  it  is  also  greater.  The  north  Indian 
Ocean  contains  about  4,500,000  square  miles, 
while  its  Asiatic  water-shed  contains  an  area 
of  2,500,000.  Supposing  all  the  rivers  of  this 
water-shed  to  discharge  annually  into  the  sea 
four  times  as  much  water  as  the  Mississippi 
discharges  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  shall 
have  annually  on  the  average  an  effective  eva- 
poration from  the  North  Indian  Ocean  of  60 
inches  or  0*0165  per  day.  The  waters  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  are  hotter  than  those  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  evaporating  force  there 
is  much  greater.  These  two  facts,  taken  to- 
gether, tend,  it  would  seem,  to  show  that 
large  currents  of  warm  water  have  their 
genesis  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  One  of  them 
is  the  well-known  Mozambique  current,  called, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  Lagulhas 
current.  Another  of  these  warm  currents  frx)m 
the  Indian  Ocean  makes  its  escape  through  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  and  being  joined  by  other 
warm  streams  from  the  Java  and  China  Seas, 
fiows  out  into  the  Pacific,  like  another  Gulf 
Stream,  between  the  Philippines  and  the  shores 
of  Asia.  Thence  it  attempts  the  great  circle 
route  for  the  Aleutian  Islands,  tempering  cli- 
mates, and  losing  itself  in  the  sea  as  its  waters 
grow  cool  on  its  route  towards  the  north-west 
coast  of  America.  Near  the  shores  there  is  & 
counter-current  of  cold  water.  The  Lagulhas- 
current,  as  the  Mozambique  is  sometimes  called 
skirts  the  coast  of  Natal  as  the  Gulf  Stream 
does  the  coast  of  Georgia,  where  it  gives  rise  tO' 
the  most  grand  and  terrible  displays  of  thunder 
and  lightning  that  are  anywhere  else  to  be 
witnessed.  There  is  sometimes,  if  not  always^ 
another  exit  of  warm  water  from  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  seems  to  be  an  overfiow'of  the 
great  intertropical  caldron  of  India ;  seeking 
to  escape  thence,  it  works  its  way  polarward 
more  as  a  drifr  than/  as  a  current.  It  is  to  the 
Mozambique  current  what  the  northern  flow  of 
warm  waters  in  the  Atlantic  is  to  the  Gulf 
Stream.  This  Indian  overflow  is  very  large.. 
The  best  indication  of  it  is  afforded  by  the 
sperm  whale  curve.  In  shore  of,  but  counter- 
to  the  "  Black  Stream,"  along  the  eastern  shorea 
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of  Asia,  is  found  the  cold  current  of  Okotsk  a 
streak  or  layer,  or  current  of  cold  water  answer- 
ing  to  that  between  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the 
American  coast.  This  current,  like  its  fellow 
in  the  Atlantic,  is  not  strong  enough  at  all  times 
sensibly  to  affect  the  course  of  navigation  ;  but, 
like  that  in  the  Atlantic,  it  is  the  nursery  of 


are  nearly  as  extensive  as  those  of  Newfound- 
land, and  the  people  of  each  country  are  in- 
debted tor  their  valuable  supplies  of  excellent 
fishes  to  the  cold  waters  which  currents  of  the 
sea  bring  down  to  their  shores.    There  are  also 
about  the  equator  in  this  ocean  some  curious 
currents,  which  Maury  called  the  "Doldrum  cur- 
rents'* of  the  Pacific,  but  which  he  says,  he  does 
not  understand,  and  as  to  which  observations  are 
not  sufficient  yet  to  afford  the  proper  explana- 
tion or  description.     There  are  many  of  them, 
some  of  which  at  times  run  with  great  force. 
On  a  voyage  from  the  Society  to  the  Sandwich 
islands  Maury  encountered ont  running  at  the  rate 
of  ninety-six  miles  a  day.     These  currents  are 
generally  found  setting  to  the  west.     They  are 
often,  but  not  always,  encountered  in  the  equa- 
torial Doldrums  on  the  voyage  between   the 
Society  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Indian  Ocean  may,  in  the  view 
we  are  about  to  take,  be  considered  as  one 
sheet  of  water.     This  sheet  of  water  covers  an 
area  quite  equal  in  extent  to  one-half  of  that 
embraced  by  the  whole  sui*face  of  the  earth,  and, 
accordingly   PJrofessor  Alexander  Keith  John- 
ston   so  states  it  in  the   new  edition   of  his 
splendid  Physical  Atlas.  There  is,  also,  at  times 
another   warm   cun-ent  running  to  the  south 
midway  between  Africa    and    Australia,    of 
which  the  whales  give  indications.    These  con- 
vey immense  quantities  of  highly  saline  water 
which  has  to  be  replaced  by  colder  water.    The 
Aleutian  Islands  are  in  the  tract  of  the  eiurent 
from  the  Straits  of  Malacca.      They  are  as 
subject  to  fogs  and  mists  as  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland.    No  trees  grows  on  them,  and  for 
all  household  purposes  the  natives  depend  on 
the  drift  wood,  amongst  which  camphor  wood 
and  woods  of  Japan  and  China  are  often  seen. 
The  Japan  stream  known  as  the  Kuro  Sino 
sweeps  along  the  outer  or  eastern  shores  of  the 
Japanese  islands.     This  stream  carries  with  it 
the  Gulf  weed  or  Sargossa  with  many  animal 
forms  such  as  Clio,  Cavolina,  Pteropods,  Spiria- 
lis,  Atlanta  and  the  Pelagian  skeleton  shrimps, 
Alima  and  Erichthys ;  also  the  Carapaces  of 
the  sailor-crab  called  Planes.     Near  Japan  a 
current  runs  in  a  thin  layer  in  shore  similar 
to  that  between  ^he  gulf  stream  and  the  Ameri- 
can coast,  and  like  it  is  the  nursery  of  many 
valuable  fisheries.  It  is  in  the  cold  waters  which 
the  currents  of  the  ocean  bring  to  its  shores  that 
the  people  of  Japan  obtain  their  supplies  of 
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fish,  there  as  abundant  as  thone  of  Newfound- 
land. Surrounding  the  coasts  of  Southern 
Asia,  patches  of  the  waters  become  occasionally 
crimson,  brown,  black  or  white,  w^hich,  espe- 
cially in  the  Indian  Ocean,  occasionally  extend 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  These  are  caused 
by   organic  matter,  but  whether   it  is   wholly 


most  valuable  fisheries,     ^he  fisheries  of  Japan    animal  or  wholly  vegetable,  or  both  has  not 


been  satisfactorily  ascertahied.  The  water  from 
pink-stained  patches  has  been  found  to  contain 
animalcules.     The   Red  Sea  is  supposed  to  be 
named  from  the  quantities  of  slimy  red  colouring 
matter  which  it,  at  certain  times  throws  up  on 
its  shores  and  which  consists  of  a  delicate  sea- 
weed. A  long  the  coasts  of  China,  yellowish  spots 
are  said  not    to  be  uncommon,-  and    red  and 
white  patches  occur  on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
which,  when  seen  at  night  by  navigators,  cause 
alarm,  as  they  are  taken  for  shoals.     In  lat.  8^ 
46'  S.,  and  long.  105^  30'  E.,   Captain   King- 
man entered  a  white  patch  at  dusk,  he  filled  a 
a  tub   with  the  water  and  found  it  filled  with 
lumino'is  particles,  insects  and  worms,  some 
like  a  hair  and  about  two   inches  long.     This 
patch  was  23  miles  in  length,  north  and  south, 
with  a   strip  of  dark  water  dividing  its  centre. 
The  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a  plain 
covered  with  snow.  There  was  scarcely  a  cloud, 
but  the  sky  was  as  black  as  if  a  storm  was 
raging.     \Vliales  are  principally  about  Celebes 
and  the  ^ulu  and   Banda  Sea,   north  of  the 
Bilolo  passage,  few  English  ships  now  visit  there 
from  want  of  success.     The  Bed  Sea  is  in  a 
riverless  and  rainless    region,  and  its  waters 
are  heavier  than  any  other  mere  arm  of  the 
ocean.     The   saltest   part  is   in   the   gulf  of 
Suez,  the  saltness  diminishes  south  of  Soootra, 
and    again    increases    eastwards  to   Bombaj, 
the  temperature  of  its  waters  for  three  or  four 
hundred   miles    from  the    Straits,    has    been 
found  as  high  as  95^.     This  is  probably  caused 
by  the  slight  evaporation,  as  the  more  saline 
a  fluid  is  the  slower  is  its  evaporation.  Cyclone 
have  been  treated  of  by  Colonel  Capper,  formerly 
Quarter   Master   Greneral  of  Madras,  Redfield 
of  America,   Reid    in  England,  Tom   of  the 
Mauritius,  and  Peddington  of  Calcutta.   These 
writers  regard  cyclones  as   rotatory    storms, 
which  revolve  against  the   sun    in   the  nor- 
thern  and  with  the    sun    with    the    handles 
of  a  watch   in  the  southern  hemisphere  ;   also 
that  the  nearer  the  centre  or  vortex,  the  more 
violent  the  storm,   while  the  centre  itself  is 
calm,  which  travels  sometimes  a  mile  or  two 
in  an  hour  and  sometimes  40  or  50  miles ;  that 
in  the  centre,  the  barometer  is    low,  rising 
as  you  approach  the  periphery  of  the  whirl  ; 
that  the  diameter  of  these  storms  is  sometimes 
a  thousand  miles,  and  sometimes  not  more  than 
a  few    leagues;    that  they  arise  somewhere 
between  the  parallels  of  10 *"  and  20^  N.  and  S. 
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tnTelling  to  the  westward  in  either  hemisphere, 
but  increasing  their  distance  from  the  equator, 
until  they   reach  the  parallel  of  25®  or  30*=*, 
when  they  turn  towards  the  east  or  recurvate, 
but  continue  to  increase  their  distance  from  the 
equator,   i.  «.,  they  first  travel  westwardly  in- 
clining towards  the  nearest  pole ;   they  then 
recdrre  and  travel   eastwardly   still  inclining 
towards  the   poles,    and   that    such    is   their 
path  in  both   hemispheres.     It  is  known  that 
the  path  of  every   wind,    is  a   long  curved 
line.    Though  the  wind  be  blowing   around  in 
sprak  against  the  hands  of  a  watch,  yet,  from 
the  flict  that  the  centre  about  which  it  is  blow- 
ing is  also  travelling  along  the  changes  of  the 
wind  as  observed  by  a  vessel  over  which  the 
sltorm  IS  passing  will    not  under  all   circum- 
statioeB,  be  against  the  sun  in  the  northern  or 
with   the   sun  in  the   southern    hemisphere. 
Great  exaggeration  has  prevailed  in  respect  to 
the  altitude   of  ocean   waves,     ^ven  learned 
writere,  until  very  recently,  continued  to  speak 
of  their  rising  40  or  50  feet  high.  In  November 
1840  a  writer  during  a  voyage  from  New  York 
to    Barbadoes,  in    a    small  barque,  encoun- 
tered   one  of  the  severest   hurricanes  of  the 
present  centiuy.     It  was  one  of  those  great 
cycbidal    storms,    reported    on    by    the   late 
Colonel  Beid,  which   swept  down  the   whole 
leng^  of  the  Carribean  Sea,  and,  turning  with 
the  Gulf  stream,  followed  the  coast  of  North 
America  to  Newfoundland,  and  finally  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  Ejigland.     When 
they  reached  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  stream, 
where  the  current  was  three  knots  an  hour, 
off  the  Capes  of  Carolina,  the  wind  was  at  its 
greatest  force  from  the   north,   almost  in  an 
oppofute  direction  to  the  current,  thus  raising  the 
waves  to  what  people  delight  to  call  in  poetic 
language,  "  mountains  high."  When  he  mount- 
ed about  30  feet,   he  was  on  a  level  with  the 
crest  of  the  waves  when  the  ship  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the   "  troughs."     They   never  rise 
above  16  or  18  feet  above  the  ocean's  level  when 
at  rest. — (i,   87),    Tule  Cathay,     Vol.  i,  p. 
clxviii ;  Dr.  Buist^s  Report  of  the  Bombay  €fei>- 
p^pkieal  Society,  from  May  1849  to  August 
1850,  Vol*  ix  ;  Ben.  Pharm.,  p.  286  ;  Maury's 
Physical  Geography,  pp.  130,  197-198,  199, 
200.  202,  204,  330-31  ;  Adam,   p.   318  ; 
Matiry,  Lt.  M.F.,  L.L.D.,  United  States  sail- 
ing directions,   Washington,  1858 ;     WHson^s 
Saenee  of  SMp-huHding ;  Adams,  p.  240. 

OCEANICA  includes  all  the  Indo-Pacific 
islands,  but  Mr.  Logan  proposed  to  use  the  word 
Aaanesia  to  indicate  the  great  south-east  insular 
regbn  which  has  intimate  connexions,  geographic 
cal  and  ethnic,  with  Asia.  It  would  include  In- 
donesia, Melanesia,  Micronesia  and  Polynesia, 
but  not  the  north-east  chain  that  lies  along 
the  continent,  because  it  forms  a  distinct  and 
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well-defined  geographic  and  ethnic  group.  He 
would  therefore  csdl  it  Aino-japanesia,  and  it 
will  include  all  the  Japanese  and  Aino  islands 
from  Formosa  to  Kamtschatka.  The  Fonnosa 
people  are  called  by  the  Chinese  Tai-lokok, 
their  hair  is  short  and  fringed  on  the  forehead, 
behind  it  hangs  loose.  The  language  of  Formosa 
or  Tai-wan,  according  to  M.  de  Rosner,  appears 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Oceanic.  The  gi-eat  work 
of  Baron  William  von  Humboldt,  on  the  Kavi 
speech,  has  afforded  the  important  result  that 
the  resemblance  known  to  exist  between 
the  nations  of  the  islands  in  the  pacific  Ocean 
termed  Polynesian,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  Malacca  and  Madagascar,  are  not 
the  effect  of  casual  intercourse,  but  are  essential 
affinities,  deeply-rooted  in  the  construction  of 
these  languges.  The  Papua  languages,  or  those 
spoken  by  the  black  and  woolly-haired  nations, 
are  for  the  most  part  as  yet  unexplored.  One 
observation  to  be  made  respecting  them  is,  that 
the  dialects  of  the  Papuan  races  often  partake 
more  or  less  of  the  Polynesian.  Whether  this 
arises  from  the  adoption  by  the  Papua  of  the 
Polynesian  vocabulary  has  not  been  determined, 
though  most  persons  incline  to  this  last  opinion. 
It  is  however  now  well  known  that  some  black 
nations  have  Polynesian  dialects.  The  idiom 
of  the  Fijian  islanders,  for  example,  is  properly 
a  dialect  of  the  Polynesian  language.  Infanti- 
cide long  prevailed  in  Eastern  Polynesia  and 
till  recently  in  New  Hebrides.  The  principal 
groups  of  Oceanica  are — 

Marqueea  Islde.,  L.  139^  to  141»  W.,  L.    T  to  10**S. 
Societjr  -  -«-  • 

Sandwich 
Hervey 
Humphreys 
Navigators* 


>» 


>t 


148"  to  168» 
164*  „   160* 
157'   „   160* 
IMM' 
168'  to  173* 


n 


» 


Savage 
Bowditch 
Friendly 
Fiji 

Bolumah 
New  Zealand 
„   Hebrides 
Britannia  Islds., 
Chabral      ,, 


»» 


n 
>» 


»» 


169' 
171' 
173* 
178* 
177' 
169» 
169- 
168* 
167" 


M 


176« 


n 
it 


y> 


16"  „  18 
18%,20'„ 
18%,  22-,, 

13-W  to 
14*  30*  B. 
19' 

9''toir„ 

18'„21-„ 
17' 


12* 
20« 
19^ 
21* 
21» 
6* 


Marshall  or  Ralick  Islds.  168<* 
— Turner's  Polynesia,  p.  175  ;  Tyerman  ^ 
Bennetts  Travels  ;  OilVs  Gems  from  the  Coral 
Islands;  Dr.  Pritchard  in  Bep.  Brit.  Ass., 
1847,  pp.  241-260. 

OCEANUS,  see  Osiris. 

OCHE,  Hind.     Rubus  lasiocarpus. 

OCHNACEJE,  DC.  An  order  df  planta  com- 
prising 8  species  of  Ochna,  3  species  of  Gom- 
phia  and  3  species  of  Enthenus. 

OCHNA  SQUARROSA,  Unn. 
ITsen,  BuiiM.  I  Saluithi  manm,       Tax. 

U'sen-way,  „     |  Simuri  TammiHchettu,  Tuc 

A  small  but  handsome  tree,  growing  in 
southern  India,  B.  Bt. 
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OCIMUM  BASILICUM. 


OCHNA  ZEYLANICA,  Lam,  Syn.  of  Gom- 
phia  angufltifolia,  VM. 

OCHRA,  or  okro,  Abelmoschus  egculentus, 


and  West  Indies,  the  United  States,  and  in  South 
America,  and  which  is  remarkable  for  the  si- 
milarity of  its  name  to  the  vegetable  called 
Ochra  by  the  Greeks,  but  which  has  not  been 
ascertained  by  botanists.  <The  names  by  which 
this  produce  of  the  New  World  is  distinguished 
in  the  works  of  Marcgrave  and  Piso  are  Quin- 
gambo  and  Quigorabo,  and  in  the  later 
works  by  that  of  Gombo  and  Gombaut  or 
Gombeau.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  a  clas- 
sical name  which  was  not  otherwise  engaged 
may  have  been  applied  to  a  new  vegetable,  and, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  many  instances,  "wdth- 
out  any  attempt  being  made  to  identify  the 
plant  named  with  that  which  had  been  de- 
scribed by  classical  authors.  The  okra  plant 
abounds  all  over  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces. — English  Cydo- 
pcBdia,  p.  60  ;  Mason. 

OCHOOYOT,  Bbng.     Morinda  tinctoria. 

OCHRE,  Red. 
ChHh-fu,  CmN.    Red-chalk,  Ekg 

Red  ochre,  £»«•    B^l^  " 

Reddle,  » 

Yellow  ochre. 
Hawang-t^i,  Chik.  I  Sonagaroo,  Tbl. 

Pewdee,  Guz.,Hijro.  | 

An  earthy  mixture  of  alumina,  silica,  oxide 
of  iron,  and  other  substances,  found  in  beds  in 
various  parts  of  England,  India,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, &c.  It  is  generally  of  a  yellow  or 
brown  colour,  but  is  sometimes  reddened  by. 
calcination.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by  grinding 
and  elutriation  ;  and  is  employed  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  painter's  colours,  in  the  polishing  of 
metals  and  stones,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Ochre  sometimes  contains  a  little  calcareous 
matter  and  magnesia.  The  oxide  of  iron  may 
occur  in  so  large  a  proportion  that  the  ochre 
becomes  an  ore  of  that  metal.  In  England, 
ochre  is  found  in  beds  some  feet  thick,  generally 
above  the  oolite,  and  covered  by  sandstone  and 
quartzose  sands  more  or  less  ferruginous,  and 
accompanied  by  grey  plastic  clays  of  a  yellowish 
or  reddish  colour.  All  these  substances  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  ochres.  The  ochry 
eartiis  are  ground  under  edge  millstones  and 
elutriated  for  use  :  the  yellow  ochres  may  be 
changed  into  red  or  reddish  brown  by  calcina- 
tion, whereby  the  iron  is  raised  to  a  higher 
degree  of  oxidation.  Native  red  ochre  is  also 
caUed  red  chalk  and  reddle  or  bole.  The 
ochres  are  used  as  pigments,  and  in  China,  as 
a  dusting  powder  to  burns,  scalds,  itchy  and 
herpetic  eruptions.— ^Sfmi/A'a  Chin.  Mat.  Med., 
p.  167  ;  Bingley,  Vol.  i,  p.  199. 

OCHTERLONY,  Sir  David,  a  general  officer 
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of  the  Bengal  army,  who  was  Resident  at  Delhi 
and  afterwards  commanded  in  the  Nepaul  war. 
OCIMUM  ADSCENDENS,  Willde. 

the  Hibiscus  esculentus  of  authors,  a  plant  off  o.  cristatum,  JKtm.      Plectranthusindicii8,^an^. 

which  the  fruit  issued  as  a  vegetable  in  the  East   O.  indicum,  lUjih.       Ban-tulsi,  Bbng. 

Grows  in  the  peninsula  of  India  and  in  Ben- 
gal. It  has  small  pale  rose-coloured  scentless 
flowers. —  Voigt. 

OCIMUM  BASILICUM,  Burm.  Common 
Basil,  has  many  varieties,  differing  in  their 
size,  in  the  form  and  colour  of  their  leaves,  and 
in  minor  particulars :  in  their  qualities  they  are 
nearly  alike.  The  small  seeds  are  deemed 
cooling  and  mucilaginous,  and  consequently 
given  in  gonorrhoea,  ardor  urinse,  and  affections 
of  the  kidneys.  Common  sweet  basil  is  not  rare 
in  gardens,  but  not  met  with  indigenous  in 
Tenasserim  ;  the  varieties  are — 

var.  (a)  0.  pilosum,  Benih,y 

WHlde. 
O.  minimum,  Surm,  notZ. 
0.  hispidum.  Lam, 

Habak,  Ab. 

Babui-tulsi,  Hnn>. 

Grows  throughout  India.  It  has  small  white 
flowers,  the  whole  plant  is  aromatic  and  fragrant, 
the  seeds  steeped  in  water  swell  into  a  pleasant 
jelly,  which  is  demulcent  and  nourishing,  and  is 
used  by  the  natives  in  cases  of  catarrh,  diarrhoea 
and  chronic  dysentery.  It  is  common  in  Uj^r 
India,  and  very  common  as  a  weed  over  all 
Rajwarra.  The  green  leaves  have  a  delicious 
smell,  exactly  like  verbena,  the  seeds  are  ex- 
ceedingly mucilaginous  and  sometimes  used  as 
a  demulcent.  The  dried  plant  prevents  bugs 
approaching  beds,  &c.  The  seeds  are  aromatic, 
and  used  by  women  to  relieve  after-pains. 


O.  hijspidulum,  Schum, 

O.  cihatum;      Horn, 

Basilicum     indieuni, 

Humph, 

Rihan,  Fbbs. 

Naz-bu,  „ 


var,0.  0.  ajuas.txan,Benth, 
0.  basilicum,  L,  not  Burm. 


Basilicum      citratum, 

JaUlf^m, 

Sweet  Basil. 


A  native  of  Persia,  with  small  white  flowers, 
aromatic  and  fragrant. 


O.  lanceolatum,&:^m 
Qulal-tulsi,       Bbno. 


var, y.O,  elabratum,  Benth. 
O.  caryoj^iyllatum,  Boxh, 
0.  integemmum,     WtUde, 

A  native  of  Guinea,  Bengal,  and  Penang.  It 
has  smallish  white  flowers.  The  whole '  plant 
is  very  aromatic  and  fragrant. 
v€tr.  S,  0,  thyrsiflorum,  Beng.  Z.,  i2ar5.,  Jacq, 
A  plant  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  with  small 
pale  pink  flowers,  the  whole  plant  very  aromatic 
and  fragrant.  The  following  are  synonyms  of 
the  above  varieties. 

Angusht-kuni-zakuDyPms. 
lYiTBh-khoraaanl^         „ 
Benin  j-mishk. 


Ab. 


Badroo], 

Bihan;  Shahisferum, 

Hebak, 

Baklat-ul-zub, 

Asaba-ul-fatijat,  ,, 

Babui  tulsi,  Bmro. 

Sabza,  .  Dtnc. 

Sweet^  common  basil,  Enq. 

Kali-tulsi,  Hind. 

Niaz-bu,  „ 

Naz-bu:  Deban  shab,  Pebs. 


Sams. 

SlND. 

SnroH. 
Tail 


Maniirika, 
Naz-b\i, 
Sawanda-tala, 
Tamut-patchi, 
Pashana  cheddi,  „ 

Rudra  jada :  Vepudu  pach- 
cha,  Til. 

Bhu  tulasi,  „ 
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But  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  the 
Tarietics  indicated  by  them.— /)/•».  ^O'SJiaugh^ 
nmjf.pP'  492-93  ;  Mama;  Irvitie,  Oen.  Med. 
T9p.^p,  200  ;  Roa:b.  Fh  Ind. ;  Voigt. 

OCmUM  CANUM,  Sims,,  Linn.  ? 

0.  album,  Boxb.  0.  americanum,  Xmw. 

0.  stamineam,  B.,  L,         O.  incanescens,  Mart. 

Badraj  abiaz,  Ar.    Viswa  tulasi,  Sans. 

SfefiiidtiUsi,  DDK.    Cuniam  kora J,  Tam. 

Uouy  basil ;  Wild  mint,       Xukka  tulasi,  Tbl. 

Eng. 

A  native  of  the  Brazils,  Madagascar,  E.  Indies 
and  China  ;  in  India,  a  shrub  about  a  foot  hijjh, 
chieflj  grown  in  native  gardens.  Flowei*s  white, 
leaves  have  a  most  pleasant  aromatic  taste  and 
gmell.  The  juice  is  given  to  children  in  colds 
to  the  extent  of  a  tea-spoonful  twice  daily. 
The  dried  leaves  are  used  as  a  substitute  for 
t^—OShaxtghnessy,  p.  593  ;  liiddell. 

OCraUM  CILIATUM,  Horn.  Syn.  of  O. 
basilicom,  Burm.,  Linn. 

OCIMUM  FRUTESCENS,  Btxrm.  Syn,  of 
0.  sanctum,  Litm. 

OCIMUM  GLABRATUM,  Benth.  Syn.  of 
Tar.  0.  basilicum,  Burm.^  Linn. 

OCIMUM  GRATISSIMUM,  Linn. 
0.  petiolare,  Lcmi.,  Eheede.  \  0.  zeylanicum,  Bubm 
Ban-jere,  Hind.  |  Ram  tulsi,  Hind. 

This  species  is  cultivated  near  temples.    It 
has  white  or  pale  yellow  flowers  with  a  very 
strong  fragrance. — Gen.  Med.  Top.,  p.  200. 

OCIMUM  HISPLDUM,  Lam.,  and  0.  hirsu- 
tum,  Benth.,  are  syns.  of  O.  sanctum,  Linn. 

OCIMUIkl  MICRANTHUM,  WilM. 

0.  fratescens,  8iA,  |  0.  montanum,  Hook, 

0.  americanum,  Auctoriu».  \  O.  pubescens,  Mill. 

A  flagrant  plant  of  N.  America. 
OCIMUM  MNIMUM,  Burm.     Bush  basU. 
Sjn.  of  Ocimum  basilicum,  Lvnn. 
OCIMUM  SANCTUM,  Linn. 


Basilicum        afi[reste, 

Kumph, 

Plectranthus      mona- 

chorum,  8pr. 

* 

Nalla  tirtava,  Maleal., 

Tbl. 

Krishna  tulsi,    Malbal. 

Pamasa,  Sorasa,     Sans. 

Arjaka,  „ 

KuU-mitan : tulsi,  Tam., 

Trl. 

Krishna  tulasi,         I^gl. 

Nalla  gaggeru,  „ 


OCOTEA. 

and  is  grown  in  the  court  yard  of  almost 
every  vaishnava  house,  however  small.  Its 
root  is  made  into  beads  and  worn  round  the  necks 
and  arms  of  the  Vishnu  brahmins.  The  root  of 
the  plant  is  given  in  decoction  in  fevers,  half  a 
tea-cupful  twice  daily.  The  brahmins  use  it  in 
their  ftineral  ceremonies.  The  Malays  also  sti*ew 
it  over  the  graves  of  their  dead.  In  the  Dekkan 
it  is  grown  in  almost  every  native  garden,  and 
is  used  for  various  purposes  by  Europeans  for 
flavouring  sauces,  wine  or  vinegai*.  It  is  seen 
about  the  temples  of  hindoos,  where  it 


0.  hireutum,  Benth, 
0.  tomentoeum.  Lam. 
0.  tenuifloram,  Lofn. 
0.  frutesceoa,  Burm. 
LumnHzera  tenuiflora,^pr. 
lisi-badnij,  Ab. 

Kab  tulsi, 

Krisbna-tulsi,  Bbno. 

Kunl,  „ 

Pein-xang-zee,  BuiiM. 

Tulsi,  DuK, 

Holy  basil,  Eno. 

Purple-stfldkdd  basil,       „ 
Kaktulfd,  Hind. 

Whole  plant  slightly  aromatic,  prescribed  by 
the  hindoos  in  decoction  in  the  bowel  com- 
I^nts  of  teething  children.  Every  vaishnava 
household  has  a  plant  in  its  parterre,  which  is 
held  in  reverence  by  the  family,  and  is  encir- 
cled daily  in  the  morning  and  worshipped. 

The  Boot. 
Tools  Id  Jar,       DuK.  |  Tolasee  vayr,  Tam. 

The  Beads. 
Toobikemimke,DuK.  |  Tolasee  vayr  munni,  Tam. 

The  tulasi  plant  is  sacred  to  Vishnu,  held 
IB  the  highest  veneration  by  all  hijs  followers, 
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"  waves 

Its  flagrant  blossoms  o'er  their  graves." 
In  Pegu,  it  is  steeped  in  water  and  drunk  as  a 
slierbet.  The  leaves  have  a  pleasant  aromatic 
smell  and  taste,  and  are  used  as  stomachics, 
and  in  the  catai'rhs  of  children.  The  seeds  are 
mucilaginous  and  are  used  in  gonorrhoea. — Drs. 
BoxhurgKs  Fl.  Ind. ;  (/Sliavghnessy,  p.  493  ; 
Ains.  Mat.  Med.,  p.  1^;  BJieede;  liiddell; 
Mason  ;  Cat.  M.  Ex.,  1857  ;  PowelVs  Hand- 
booh,  Vol.  i,  p.  366  ;  Oenl.  Med.  Top.,  p.  200. 

OCIMUM  THYRSIFLORUM,  Benth.   Syn. 
of  var.  Ocimum  basilicum,  Bttbm.,  Linn. 

OCIMUM  TOMENTOSUM,  Lam.,  Sprmg. 
Syn.  of  Ocimum  sanctum,  Linn. 

OCIMUM  TUBEROSUM. 

Kartan^. 

Its  root  is  used  for  food  in  Java.  See  Convol- 
vulus batatas. 

OCIMUM  VILLOSUM,  Eoxb.  WooUy  basil. 

Pen-zeing-Uung,      Bubm. 
Sufaid  tulsi,  Hind. 


Tulasi, 


Tam,,  Tbl. 


Ariakarm,  Tbl, 

Telia  gaggera  chettu,  ., 


Cultivated  in  gardens  and  near  temples. 
An  aromatic  herb,  leaves  used  for  seasonings, 
of  easy  cultivation.  In  all  Courts  of  Justice, 
the  hindoos  are  sworn  by  these  leaves,  which 
are  placed  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  by  a 
Brahmin,  who  repeats  the  prescribed  oath,  and 
at  the  termination  they  are  masticated  an,d 
swallowed.  A  good  number  of  the  species  of 
this  genus  are  used  in  cookery. — Oenl.  Med. 
Top.,  p.  199;  Jaffrey.  See  Vegetables  of 
^uthern  India. 

OCODOMA,  a  genus  of  ants.     See  Ants. 

OCOTEA.  Species  of  Ocotea  extend  from 
Sylhet  to  Deyra  Dhoon,  and  ascend  to  7,000 
feet.  The  fruit.  Sassafras  nuts,  or  Pichurim 
beans,  would  be  worth  examination.  The  Massoy 
bark  of  commerce  is  of  doubtful  origin.  It  is 
light,  soft  to  the  touch,  in  long,  convex  frag- 
ments, covered  with  an  epidermis  of  a  whitish 
grey  colour,  with  numerous  lichens,  internally 
reddish,  tissue  rather  spongy,  brittle,  fracture 
irr^;ular,  thickness  not  surpassing  two  lines. 
Taste  pungent,  bitter,  and  peppery,  odour 
strongly  that  of  sassafras,  with  a  trace  of  nutmeg. 
The  natives  of  India  attribute  tonic  properties 
to  this  bark;  it  is  rich  in  essential  oil,  and 
proceeds  from  a  lofty  and  robust  tree,  very 
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coraraon  in  New  Guinea  and  in  Java.  M. 
Guibourt  has  detected  in  tliis  bark  the  volatile 
substance  previously  observed  in  the  pichurim 
bean.  Fee  adds  to  the  preceding  articles  brief 
notices  of  two  more  species  of  Ocotea,  and  three 
of  Litsea,  but  their  properties  are  not  of  mate- 
rial importance. — CfShau(]hy\e99y,pp,  546-547. 
OCK-SEU,  or  Wu-Kiu,  three  islands  on  the 
east  coast  of  China,  the  western  and  largest  of 
which  is  in  lat.  24°  59'  N.,  long.  119°  27^'  E. 
OCTOPODIDiE,  a  family  of  Cephalopodous 
mollusca  which  may  be  thus  shown : 

Class  I. — Cephalopoda,  Cephalopoda. 

Orbbr  I. — Dibranchiata. 

Sbctiox  a.     Octopoda. 

Family  I.     Argonautidae. 

Oenus. — Argonauta.  Argonaut  or  paper  sailor ; 
receniy  4  6p.,/os8Uf  1  sp.  St/n.  octhoe 
nautilus. 

Family  II.     Octopodide. 
Genera, — Octopus,  rec,  46  sp.  Syn.  cistopus. 
Subgenus.    Tremoctopus,  rec.  2  sp. 

rinnoctopus,  Finned  octopus,  rec.  1  sp. 
P.  cordiformis. 
Bledone,  rec.,  2  species. 
Cirroteuthis,  rec.  1  species.    C.  Miilleri. 
Philonexis,  rec.  6  species. 

Professor  Owen    divides  the  Octopods  into 
two  groups  or  families,  the  Testacea  and  the 
Nuda.     The  Testacea  consist  of  the  genera 
Argonauta  and  Bellerophon.    Of  Argonauta, 
several  species  occur  in  the  seas  on   the  south 
and  east  of  Asia,  viz.,  A.  argo ;  oornu ;  cym- 
bium ;    gondola ;    hians ;    thanstrum  ;    tuber- 
culata ;  and  vitrea.   A.  argo  has  been  from  the 
earliest  periods  an  object  of  interest  to  zoologists, 
in  consequence  of  the  accounts  of  its  sailor-like 
habits    hiemded  down    to    us    irom  Aristotle, 
Pliny,  ^lian,  Oppian  and  others — and  in  coi^- 
sequence  of  the  difference  of  opinion  enter- 
tained with  r^ard  to  the  inhabitant  of  the 
shell  by  naturalists ;    some  holding  that  the 
cephalopod  found  in  it  was  a  mere  parasite  or, 
even  worse,  a  pirate  that  had  destroyed  the 
Intimate  owner  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
shell ;  and  others,  that  the  animal  was  the  law- 
ful possessor  and  original  constructor  of  it.     In 
1 836  Madame  Jeannette  Power  laid  before  the 
academy  at  Catania  her  '  Osservazione  Fisiche 
sopra  il  Polpo  de  TArgonauta  Argo,'  in  which, 
after  a  long  and  careful  course  of  inquiry,  she 
mentioned    that  it  constructs  its  own  shell. 
The  Argonaut  is  furnished  with  eight  arms,  hav- 
ing on  each  two  rows  of  suckers  ;  the  first  two 
arms  are  more  robust  than  the  others,  and 
should  '  be  ao  because  they  serve  as  masts  to 
support  the  sails,  which,  spread  out,  act  before 
the  wind  aj3  such.    At  the  base  they  have  on 
the  inferior  sides  the  double  row  of  suckers, 
like  the  other  six ;  but  from  the  inferior  row, 
at  about  an  inch  finom  the  base  in  adults,  a 
rather  furrowed  membrane  begins  to  develop  it- 
self, which  extends  as  far  as  the  lip  of  the  arm, 
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and,  holding  it  bent,  it  can  no  longer  execute 
the  office  of  a  rowing  arm,  but  is  employed  by 
the  animal  as  a  sail.     These  sails  are  so  large 
that,   when   turned    backwards    and    pressed 
against  the  shell,  they  can  entirely  cover  and 
protect  it.     The  true  office  of  these  sails  is 
that  of  keeping  themselves  applied  to  the  shell 
at  all  times,  in  reserve  for  the  moment  when  tbe 
animal,  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  re* 
moves  them,  and,  spreading  them,  raises  them  as 
sails.     In  fact,  the  series  of  suckers  of  the  sail- 
arms,  when  the  membrane  of  the  sails  is  wrapped 
about  the  shell,  is  placed  exactly  over  the  keel 
of  it  in  such  a  manner  that  each  sucker  corres- 
ponds to  each  point  in  which  the  ribs  of  the 
shell  terminate,  until  they  reach  the  two  mar- 
gins   of  the  spiral.     Captain   Philip    Parker 
King,  R.  N.,  during  his  weU-known    voyage, 
met  with  specimens  of  Argonauta.    On  his 
passage  from  Santos  to  St.  Catherine's,  in  lat. 
28°  south,  he  caught,  a  Dolphin  (Coryphsena), 
the  maw  of  which  was  found  filled  with  shells  of 
Argonauta  tuberculosa,  [Arufa  of  Owen]  and 
all  containing  the  Octopus  ocythoe  that  has  been 
always   found  as  its  inhabitant.     Most  of  the 
specimens  were  crushed  by  the  narrow  passage 
into  the  stomach,  but  the  smaller  ones  were 
quite  perfect,  and  to  some  of  them  was  attached  a 
nidus  of  eggs,  which  was  deposited  between  tlie 
animal   and   the  spire.     The   shells  varied  in 
size  from  two-thirds  of  an  inch  to  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  length  ;  each  contained  an  Octopus, 
the  bulk  and  shape  of  which  were  so  completely 
adapted  to  that  of  the  shell,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  shell  increased   with   the  animal's 
growth.  In  no  specimen  did  there  appear  to  be 
any  connection  between  the  animal  and  the 
shell.     Several  species  are  already  known  as 
inhabitants  of  the  seas  of  warm  latitudes,  both 
littoral  and  pelagic ; 

Eledone  (Aristotle;  Leach). — Arms  provided 
with  a  single  series  of  sessile  acetabula. 

E.  ventricosa  (Octopus  ventrtoosus,  Chant), 
Body  short,  round,  the  eight  arms  connected 
at  their  base  by  a  membrane. 

Octopus,  Lam,  IloXvirovs,  Leach.  Its  anofl 
are  provided  with  a  double  alternate  series 
of  sessile  acetabiila. 

O.  vulgaris  (Sepia  octopodia,  Linn. ;  Sepia 
octopus,  Ghnel.  Body  short  and  ovid,  the 
eight  arms  connected  at  their  base  by  a  wide 
membrane. 

Madame  Power  writing  on  the  habits  of 
the  Poulpe  or  Cuttle,  mentions  that  into  one  of 
her  aquaria  she  had  put  a  living  Pinna  nobilis 
adhering  to  a  fragment  of  rock ;  this  aquarium 
also  contained  an  Octopus  vulgaria  and  some 
living  testaceous  moUuaca.  One  day  she  saw 
that  the  P6ulpe  was  holding  a  fragment  of  rock 
in  one  of  its  arms,  and  watching  the  Pinna, 
which  was  opening  its  valyes.    As  soon  as  they 
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were  perfectly  open,  the  Poulpe,  with  incredible 
address  and  promptitude,  placed  the  stone  be- 
tween the  Yalves,  preventing  the  Pinna  from 
douDg  thera  again,  when  the  Octopus  set  about 
devouriDg  the  molluac.     The  next  day  she  saw 
the  Poulpe  crush  some  Tellinae,  then  search 
about  amongst  other  shells,  and  finally  stretch 
itself  close  to  a  Triton  nodiferum.     The  Triton 
extended  half  the  body  from  its  shell,  no  doubt 
vith  the  purpose  of  going  to  seek  its  food, 
when  the  Poulpe  sprang  upon  it,  and  surrounded 
it  with  his  arms ;  the  Mollusc  retired  precipi- 
tately into  its  shell,  and  in  closing  this  with  its 
opereolum,  pinched  the  point  of  one  of  the  arms 
of  the  Poulpe,  which,  by  struggling,  at  last  left 
tlietipofits  arm  in  the  shell  of  the  Triton.  The 
ToiaciQr  of  the  Poulpe  is  such,  that  notwithstand* 
ing  the  abundance  of  nourishment  with  which 
she  funiished  it,  she  was  compelled  to  remove 


ODINA  WODIER. 

ODEYPOOR,  see  Mahratta  government, 
Rajputanali. 

ODIAL,  see  Kelingoo. 

ODIN,  a  deity  of  the  Scandinavians ;  Odin, 
like  Zeus  was  tie  -^ther.  See  Hindoo,  Sacri- 
fice, Sati. 

ODINA  PUMATA. 
Woodiah  wood,  £xa.  I  .Saythya  tnarum,  Tax. 

I  —if.  a  a 

ODINA  WODIER,  Boxb. 

Dhantika,  siUambra,   Bbas. 
Hnan  bai,  Na-bhaj,  Na  bai, 

BT7RK. 


Kambal, 

Chbxab. 

Batrin, 

ff 

Kunlu, 

y, 

Kiamil, 

HiifD.,  Jhelum. 

Mageer, 

Mahk. 

Kembal,  Rati,  Bbas. 

Hik-gaas,  Hig-gas8,SiNGH. 
Fichiok,  SuTLBj. 

Lidra;  Dila,  „ 

Ani  carra,  Tam. 

Ooday  maram,  „ 

Goompana  chettu,     Tbl. 

A  large  tree  which  grows  in  the  warmer  parts 

of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  up  to   an  elevation  of 

1,500  feet.    It  is  a     native     of     mountainous 

it  fom  the  aquarium,  or  it  would  have  devoui^^  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  grows  in 

Coimbatore,  and  is  found  in  the  coast  jungles 
of  the  Bombay  presidency.  In  the  Madras 
presidency  it  is  grown  from  cuttings  and  plant- 
ed in  avenues,  but  it  yields  no  shade  in  the  hot 
weather,  being  without  leaves  till  June.  The 
tree  is  rather  common  on  the  hills  of  British 
Burmah.  The  heart-wood  is  red  and  is  used 
for  sheaths  of  swords,  spear  handles,  oil  presses 
and  rice-pounders.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  65  lbs. 
In  a  full-grown  tree  on  good  soil  l£e  average 
length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  50  feet, 
and  the  average  girth,  measured  at  6  feet  from 
the  ground,  is  12  feet.  It  sells  in  Pegu  at  12 
annas  per  cubic  foot.  The  wood  is  very  difii- 
cult  to  season,  requiring  to  be  kept,  even  in 
planks,  2  or  3  years  :  but,  once  well-reasoned, 
it  is  a  close-grained,  beautifiil  wood,  well  adapt- 
ed for  cabinet-making  purposes,  the  ce&tral  red- 
dish portions  in  particular.  It  is  a  rare  tree  in 
Murree  and  Hazara.  It,  or  another  species, 
occurs  quite  common  from  Moulmein  to  Toun- 
goo,  where  it  yields  a  valuable  timber.  It  is 
much  used  at  Shawaygyen,  in  the  manufacture 
of  oil  presses  and  rice-pounders.  The  tree 
sometimes  attains  a  girth  of  twelve  feet.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  gum  exudes  from  the 
trunk  of  this  tree,  which  the  natives  use  as  a 
medicinal  application.  Its  gum,  the  Kania  or 
Koonee  gond,  also  gum-jingna,  resembles  the 
true  gum  arable  both  in  appearance  and  pro- 
perties, and  is  oflen  largely  mixed  up  with  the 
East  India  gum  arable  of  commerce,  which 
oflen  contains  gums,  collected  indiscriminately 
from  a  number  of  different  trees,  including 
several  species  of  Acacia,  Odina  wodier,  and 
Feronia  elephantum.  In  some  places  it  is  lopped 
for  fodder.  The  gum  is  used  in  cloth-pribiting, 
also  by  weavers  for  stiffeiving  tiieir  thread, 
and  is  given  in  asthma,  and  as  a  cordial  to 
women.  It  ascends  the  slopes  of  tiie  moim- 
tajipa  in  the  Bhahar  forests  of  Eumaon,  attains 
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all  the  mdlusca.  So  great  is  its  voracity  that 
it  even  attacks  man,  tears  away  his  flesh,  and 
eats  it  In  the  port  of  Messina,  they  occur  in  great 
numbers  and  of  large  size.  One  Octopus  chinen- 
sfl,  measured  by  Adams  was  six  feet  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  arms. —  Voyagts  of  ths  Adventure 
amd  Beagle,  Vol,  i,  p.  106  ;  Madame  JeaneUe 
Fifwer,  in  Ihe  Annah  and  Magazine  of  Natural 
Hukary  ;  Eng.  Cye. ;  Woodward's  Recent  and 
fmUiell;  Indian  Field  ;  A.  Adams'  Travels 
in  Japan  and  Manehouria.     See  Molluaca. 

OCTPODA,   a  genus  of  swifk-footed  crabs 
which  run  with  swiftness  on  level  sand. 
Ocypoda  cordinuma,  Edwe.,  Mauritius. 
„      frhricJi,  Edws,j  Oceanica. 
„       oeratophthalma,  Edio8.y  Egypt,  Mauri- 

tus.  New  Holland. 
„      brevicomis,  Edw8.,lSa6t  Indies. 
„      macrooera,  Edws^  Bast  Indies,  Brazil. 
SeeCnbs.    Crustacea. 

OCYPODE  CORDATA,  syn,  of  Gecarcinus 
caniJex. 

ODA,  Rabit.  a  ferry  boat. 

ODALLAM,  Malbal.  Cerberaodallam,  Qasrt. 

ODALAPORE  battle,  fought  on  the  4th  Dec. 
1848. 

ODASSI,  a  hindoo  sect,  founded  by  Sree- 
ehand,  son  of  Nanuk.  The  sect  is  widely 
diffosed,  and  all  are  proud  of  their  connection 
wish  the  Sikhs. 

ODAY  OIL,  of  Cochin,  is  extracted  from  a 
creeper  of  that  name  and  given  to  cattie  when 
modi  worked.  It  seUs  at  8  annas  a  quart.  It 
was  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

ODD  A,  a  river  of  Rewah. 

ODDA-MARAM,  Tam.  ?  A  tree  of  Travan- 
care,  3  feet  in  circumference,  wood  of  a  dark 
cobor,  U9ed  for  tent-pegs*  maUets,  &c.  ;  very 
tfnng  wood. — Gol.  Frith, 

ODDY-SAGA,  Tah.  ?  A  wood  of  Travan- 
oore,  of  a  dark-brown  colour.  Used  for  pom* 
Don  building  purposes. — Cah  Fri^h. 
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a  height  of  12  to  16  feet  clear  of  hranches  with 
a  girSi  of  4  feet.  In  the  Siwalik  region  of  the 
Punjab,  up  to  near  the  Indus  and  near  the  Salt 
Range,  to  a  height  of  3,500  to  4,000  feet,  thi^i 
tree  attains  a  considerable  size.  The  outer  wood 
is  liable  to  be  attacked  with  worms,  the  inner  is 
dark-coloured  and  tolerably  durable  and  is  used 
fordoor  frames.— (7ai.  Cat.  Ex\  1862 ;  Rohde's 
MSS. ;  Thompson's  MSS.  :  Thw.  En.  PL  Zeijl, 
p,  78;  Drs,  Boxb,^  Voigt^  Wight^  Cleghom, 
Gibson,  Mason,  Brandis,  G^Shaughnessy,  p. 
276,  aTid  J,  L.  Stewart,  p,  46. 

ODOARDO  BARBOSA,  a  gentleman  of 
Lisbon,  who,  in  his  youth,  travelled  in  the 
East,  and  he  appears  to  have  visited  AL\lacca 
before  it  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese  in  1511. 
He  wrote  a  book  in  1516.  In  1519  he 
joined  Magellan  and  was  treacherously  mur- 
dered in  1521  by  the  natives  of  Zebu,  one  of 
the  Philippines,  four  days  after  the  great  Navi- 
gator had  suffered  a  like  late. — Bikmore,p,  100. 

ODOOJATEE,  Hind.    Juaticia  ecbolium. 

ODOORAH  VENGA,  Tam.  ?  A  strong  good 
wood  of  Travancore,  of  a  dark-brown  colour, 
specific  gravity  0-853.  4  feet  in  circumference, 
and  40  feet  long;  used  for  wheels,  gun  car- 
riages, &c. — Col.  Frith. 

ODORICUS,  a  friar,  who  visited  many 
parts  of  the  east.  He  commenced  his  travels 
in  1318,  and  died  at  Padua  in  1331.  Fi-om  the 
southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  he 
pi-oceeded  by  a  navigation  of  twenty  day8»  to  a 
country  named  Lamori  (perhaps  a  corruption  of 
the  Arabian  Al-rami,)  to  the  southward  of 
which  is  another  kingdom  named  Sumoltrsi, 
and  from  thence  a  large  island  named  Java. 
His  account,  which  was  delivered  orally  to  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  written  down,  is  ex- 
tremely meagre  and  unsatisfactory. — MarsdevCs 
History  of  8vmatra,  p.  7. 

ODRA  or  Orissa.  Greneral  Cunningham 
believes  that  the  kingdom  of  U-cha,  or  Oda, 
spoken  of  by  Hwen  Thsang,  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  modem  province  of  Odra,  or  Orissa. 
In  the  time  of  that  budd'hist  pilgrim,  the 
province  was  7,000  li,  or  1,167  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, and  was  bounded  by  the  great  sea  on 
Uie  south-east,  where  there  was  a  famous  sea- 
port town  named  Che-li-ta-lo-ching,  or  Chari- 
trapura,  that  is,  the  "  town  of  embarkation"  or 
"departure."  This,  General  Cunningham  sup- 
poses to  have  been  the  present  town  of  Puri, 
or  "  the  city,"  near  which  stands  the  famous 
temple  of  Jaganath.  Outside  the  town  there 
were  five  contiguous  stupa  with  towers  and 
pavilions  of  great  height,  and  he  supposes 
one  of  these,  which  is  now  dedicated  to  Jaga- 
nath. The  three  shapeless  figures  of  tibis 
god  and  his  brother  and  sister,  Baladeva  and 
Subhadra,  are  simple  copies  of  the  symbolical 
figures  of  the  buddhist  triad,  Buddha,  Dharma 
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and   Sangha,  of  which   the   second  is  always 

represented  as  a  female.     The  buddhist  origin 

of  the  Jaganath   figures   is   proved  beyond  all 

doubt  by  their  adoption  as  the   representative 

cii  the  brahmanical  avatar  of  Buddha  in  the 

annual   almanacs  of   Mathura   and  Banaras. 

The  political  limits  of  Orissa  under  its  most 

powerful   kings,  are  said  to  have  extended  to 

the  Hooghly  and  Damuda  rivers  on  the  north, 

and  to  the  Grodavari  on  the  south.     But  tlie 

ancient  province  of  Odrar^iesa,  or  Or-desa,  was 

limited  to  the  valley  of  the  Mahanadi  and  to 

the  lower  course  of  the  Suvarna-riksha  river. 

It  comprised  the  whole  of  the  present  districts 

of  Katak  (Cuttack)  and  Sambhalpur,   and  a 

portion  of  Medinipur.     It  was  bounded  on  the 

west  by  Gondwana,  on  the  north  by  the  wild 

hill-rstatesof  Jashpur  and  Singhbhnm,  on  the  east 

by  the  sea,  and  on  the  south  by  Ganjam.  These 

also  must  have  been  the  limits  in  the  time  of 

Hwen  Thsang,  as  the  measured   circuit  agrees 

with  his  estimate.     Pliny  mentions  the  Oretes 

as   a   people   of  India  in  whose  country  stood 

Mount  Maleus :   but  in    another    passage  he 

locates  this    mountain   amongst  the  Monedes 

and   Suari ;  and   in  a  third   passage  he  places 

Mount  Mallus  amongst  the  MalH.     As  the  last 

people  were  to  the  north  of  the  Calingae,  and  as 

the   Monedes   and   Suari  were  to  the  south  of 

the  Palibothri,  we  must,  he  says,  look  for  the 

Oretes  somewhere  about  the  Mahanadi  river  and 

its  tributaries.     The  Monedes  and  Suari  must 

therefore,  Ba3rs  General  Cunningham,   be     the 

Munda  and  Suar,  and  the   Orette  must  be   the 

people  of  Orissa.   Malle  is  one  of  the  Dravidian 

terms  for  a  mountain  ;    and  as  the  Uraon,  or 

people  of  west  Onssa,  still  speak  a  Dravidian 

dialect,  he  thinks  it  probable  that  Mallus  was 

not  the'  actual  name  of  the  mountains,    but 

may  have  been  the  famous  Sri-Parvat  of  Telin- 

gana,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Sri-Parvatiya 

Andhras? — Cunningham's  Ancient  Geography 

of  India,  pp.  507-511. 

ODRE,  Tah.  a  Ceylon  tree  which  grows 
to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  in 
height ;  used  by  carpenters  for  palanquins  and 
coach-work. — Edge,  on  tlie  Timber  of  Ceylon, 

ODUGAL,  Tak.     Tiles. 

ODUL  OIL,  or  Adul  oil  of  Travancore,  sepa- 
rates into  two  portions  ;  the  upper  fluid,  of  the 
colour  of  golden  sherry  ;  the  lower,  reddish  white, 
of  the  consistence  of  ordinary  hard  salt  butter. 

ODYKAliY,  see  Korambar. 

O'E,  of  the  Limbu,  Hystrix  longicauda, 
Marsden, 

OEDICNEMUS  CREPITANS,  the  bastard 
floriken  of  Europeans  in  India^  is  very  common 
on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  tame  and  easily 
shot,  consequently  little  sought  after  by  sports- 
men. 

OEL,  Gee.    Oil. 
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OGHUZ  KHAN. 

(EXOniERACEyE,    Lindl.    The  evening 
pnmfose  tribe  of  plants,  comprising  6  genera,  17 
species^  viz.,  10  CEnothera ;  2  Clarkia ;  2  Jus- 
a'eoa ;  2  Ludwigia ;    1  Lopezia.     There  are 
between  70  and  80  species  and  varieties  of 
cpDothera.    The  plants  are  raised   fix)m   seeds, 
cuttings  and  layers,  during  the  luins,  will  grow 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  succeeds  best  in  flower 
beds,  requires  plenty  of  water  during  the  hot 
DKHiths.    There  are  85  species  enumerated  by 
Doo,groiring  chiefly  in  North  America.    They 
are  handBome  border-flowers  and  deserve  to  be 
cultivated,  but  have  no  valuable  properties. 
The  yellow  and  white  flowering  kinds  are  easily 
ci2hi\'ated  by  seed,  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and 
will  continue  during  the  hot  weather  to  blos- 
som.—Dr.  Biddell ;  Mr.  Jaffrey  ;  Eng.  Cyc. 

OESAR  or  Oesaran,  Jav.  A  whirl  in  the 
haiiB  of  the  head,  indicating  a  good  sign. 

(ESTRUS,  theCephalaemiaovis(s3ni.  (Estrus 
oto)  is  found  in  Europe  and  the  E.  Indies,  it 
laja  its  egg  in  the  nostrils  of  the  slieep,  and 
ttie  worm  from  it  occupies  the  frontal  sinuses. 

(ESTRUS  EQUI  occurs  in  the  south  of 
YAoofe  and  in  Persia.  It  is  a  dipterous  insect. 
Its  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  hair  of  the  horse 
and  licked  into  the  stomach,  and  when  com- 
plete the  insects  pass  through  the  canal — Figuier. 

OETHRA  SERUPOSA,  a  greyish  coloured 
crab,  leng&  2  to  3  inches.  It  is  found  near 
the  Islaad  of  Mauritius  and  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago. — Bng.  Cyc. 

(EDFS,  Fb.     Eggs. 

OTAH,  see  Mesopotamia. 

06AI,  HiKD.     Astragalus  tribuloides. 

OGAL,  Hun).  Fagopyrum  emarginatum, 
Ban  ogal  is  Fagopyrum  cymosum. 

OGECERAS  MAJUS. 

Hulsi,  Bbko. 

A  small  tree,  a  native  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Ganges,  and  «uch  other  places  as  are  overflowed 
at  spring  tides.  Flowering  time,  the  hot  season. 

OGEL,  Hbb.     Adjel,  Arab.,  a  calf. 

OGHUZ  KHAN  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Prinsep 
to  be  king  Azes,  a  Tartar  conqueror  who  united 
Tartar  tribes  and  attacked  and  conquered  Kash- 
gar  and  Khotan.  Then,  returning  by  the  frontiers 
of  India,  he  took  Talash,  Saram  and  Tashkund, 
and  sent  his  son  to  reduce  Turkistan  and 
Andejan  on  the  Jaxartes  which  was  effected  in 
ax  months.  Oghuz  Khan  then  advanced  and 
QDoqoered  Samarkand  and  Bokhara.  Next  he 
took  Balkh,  and  in  the  middle  of  winter  he 
«ni«ed  the  mountains  to  Chor  (Chai-ikar?) 
suffering  much  from  snow  and  frost.  Here  he 
wintered,  and  reviewed  his  aimy  in  the  spring, 
ttd  then  marched  against  Kabul,  Ghazni  and 
Kashmir,  where  a  king  named  Jagma  CHer- 
aaus?)  reigned,  who  maintained  himself  in 
aoantain  positions  for  a  year,  but  in  the  end 
^  defeated  and   slain.    Oghuz  Khan  then 
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returned  to  Samarkand  by  Badakhshan  and 
sent  an  expedition  westward  against  Khorasan. 
Oghuz   Khan   was   the   third   prince    of    the 
Moghul  dynasty,  being  the  grandson  of  Moghul 
Khan,  its  founder.     Over  the  early  history  of 
British  India,  much  obscurity  rests ;  for  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  prior  to  Alexander's 
time  and  in  long  periods  subsequent  thereto, 
the^e  are  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
Indian  accounts  of  kings  and  localities.     It  is, 
however,  certain  that  -several  conquerors,   in 
ancient  times  approached  the  present  western 
boundaries  of  British  India  without  absolutely 
invading   it.     The  conquest  of  the  Hercules 
Belus  of  Cicero,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Osiris 
that  invaded  India,  extended  only  up  to  the 
Indus.     It  was  undoubtedly   approached   by 
Semiramis,  b.c.  1230,  but  the  warrior-queen 
was  driven  back  across  the  Indus  with  great 
loss,  retreating  into  Bactria  with  only  a  third 
of  her  army.     This  great  Assyrian  queen,  how- 
ever, extended  her  conquesjts  into  Central  Asia, 
until  they  e^en  embraced  Bactria  or  Bactriana, 
which  is  now  represented  by  the  modem  Balkh. 
Daiius    the    Pereian    conqueror  of   Babylon, 
spread  his  rule  over  Bactria,  which  is  enume- 
rated as  one  of  his  provinces  in  the  extraor- 
dinary inscription  which  he  caused  to  be  carved 
on    the   rock  of  Behistun.     Alexander  after- 
wai-ds  oven-an  this  same  countiy,  and  pene- 
trated from  it,  into  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 
which  he  merely  crossed.     But  in  the  days  of 
the  decline  of  Syrian  power,  Bactria  was  erect- 
ed into  an  independent  state  by  Theodotus  I. 
in  256  B.C.,  and  he  extended  his  dominion  over 
parte  of  India  which  the  arms  of  Darius  and 
Alexander  had  not  reached;    and  it  is  this 
monarch's  descendante  who  are  designated  as  a 
Syro-Bactrian   dynasty.     Numerous    relics   of 
his  successors  have  been  found  near  Peshawar, 
Jellalabad,  and  in  places  near  Cabul,  in  the 
shape  of  coins.    Another  name  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Indian  history,  that  of  Ogyges, 
supposed   to  be  Oghuz  Khan   the   Scythian] 
whose  historian,  Abul  Ghazi,  relates  that  afler 
establishing  the  religion  of  Japhet  in  his  own 
dominions  and  in  those  of  Tibet,  Tanjat,  Kitay, 
and  other  states  immediately  adjoining,  he  con- 
quered Irak,  Babylon,  Azerbijan,  and  Armenia, 
and  subsequently  took  Kashmir  after  a  year's 
remt&nce.— Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  Vol. 
ii,2?.  289.     See  India. 

OGLI,  see  Semetic  races. 

OGNEE,  Beno.    Plumbago  zeylanica. 

OGRI,    a  hill  near    Tezpur,   looking  into 
Central  Assam   and   the  Brahmaputra  L.  N 
26'  34-  6-  and  L.  E.  92-  46'  8".     It  is  near  thii 
that  tea  was  much  cultivated. 

OGUNA.  Taking  a  section  of  about  sixty 
miles  in  the  Alpine  Aravalli,  from  the  ascent 
at  the   capital  of  Oodipoor,  passing  through 
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Oguna,  Panurna,  and  Meerpoor,  to  the  western 
descent  near  Sirohi,  the  li.nd  is  inhabited  by 
communities  of  the  aboriginal  races,  living  in  a 
state  of  primeval  and  almost  savage  indepen- 
dence, owing  no  paramount  power,  paying  no 
tribute,  but  with  all  the  simplicity  of  republics ; 
tlieir  leaders,  with  the  title  of  Rawut,  being 
hereditary.  Thus  the  rawut  of  the  Oguna 
commune  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth, 
century,  could  assemble  five  thousand  bows,  and 
several  others  could  on  occasion  muster  con- 
siderable numbera.  Their  habitations  are 
dispersed  through  the  valleys  in  small  rude 
hamlets  near  their  pastures  or  places  of 
defence. 

OHI,  HnTD.     Acacia  stipulata. 

OHIND,  Oaihand,  or  Utakhanda,  has  been 
identified  with  Embolima.  The  continual  dis- 
covery of  Indo-Scythian  coins  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  city  was  already  in  existence 
at  the  beginning  of  the  christian  era,  which 
may  perhaps  induce  us  to  put  some  fisdth  in 
the  tradition,  mentioned  by  Abul  Feda,  that 
Wehand  or  Ohind,  was  one  of  the  cities  founded 
by  Alexander  the  Great. — CunninghanCs  An- 
cient Oeog',*aphy  of  India,  p.  56. 

OH  !  ME !  The  Chinese  buddhist  invocation 
is  Oh !  me  to  Fo !  Oh  me  to  Fo ! 

OHUD,  a  mountain  about  four  miles  north 
of  Medina,  where  a  battle  took  place  between 
Mahomed  with  1,000  and  the  Koreish  with 
3,000  troops.  Mahomed  had  the  hill  in  his 
rear  with  archers  placed  on  its  flanks  to  annoy 
the  enemy *s  horse,  but  the  archers  quitted 
their  position  to  plunder  and  Mahomed  was 
wounded  and  defeated. 

01,  Hind.,  of  Kangra,  Acacia  stipulata. 

OIL. 

Kvet-hsoo,  BuKM.  Minak,  Mault. 

Olie,  Dam.,  Dut.  Roghun,  Pbbs. 

Huile,  Fb.  Masslo,  Eus. 

Oel,  Gbb.  Aceite,  Sp. 

Elaion:  Ladion,  Gr.  01  ja,  Sw. 

Tel,  HxMD.  Yeniuu,  Taic 

Olio,  It.  Niina,  Tbl. 

Oleum,  Lat. 

The  oils  which  form  the  chief  exports  from 
different  parts  of  India  to  England,  France,  the 
Mauritius,  &c.,  are  Cocoanut,  Gingelly  or  Sweet 
oil.  Ground  nut,  Mustard,  Rape,  Sandalwood, 
Roosa  or  Grass,  oil  and  Fish  oil.  Oils  are 
generally  divided  into  two  primary  groups, 
"  Fixed  and  "  Volatile,"  the  former  class  being 
again  subdivided  into  drying,  greasy,  and  solid 
oils.  The  value  of  oil  as  an  article  of  conunerce 
and  its  numerous  uses  in  candle  and  soap-mak- 
ing, wool-dressing,  food  and  medicine,  as  well 
as  its  importance  as  a  lubricating  agent,  are 
well-known.  The  following  table  compiled 
from  ihe  official  reports  of  the  Madras  Custom 
House  will  show  the  quantity  and  value  of 
all  the  oils  and  oil  seeds  exported  from  the 
Presidency : — 
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Comparative  Statement  of  the  Oroee  Quantity  of 
Oik  and  OtheedSy  exported  from  the  Madras  Terrt- 
tories  to  the  Unded  Kingdom,  Foreign  Ihrts  and 
Home  Ports,  for  the  years  1847-48  to  1852-63. 
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The  value  of  the  exports  from  all  India  was  in 


1852-63. 
1853-64. 
1854-66. 
1856-56 . 
1856-67. 


£90,039 
]  04,159 
130,958 
164,540 
179,164 


1857-68..     i;265,271 
1858-59..       192,563 


1859-60.. 
1860-61.. 


180,06e 
234,37d 
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TTip  exports  were  equally  distributed  amongst 
tJie  three  presidenciea.  Oils  are  tbund  both  in 
the  aninial  and  vegetable  kingdonw.  Tliey 
are  divided  into  fixed  and  volatile.  The  latter 
are  principally  products  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. The  fixed  oils  are  compoBed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Most  of  them  are 
Gomposed  of  two  compounds,  a  liquid  called 
Olein,  and  a  aolid  called  Margarin,  or  another 
called  Stearin.  According  as  these*  aolid  sub- 
stances abound  in  oils,  they  are  liquid  or  solid 
at  the  ordiiuiry  temperatures  of  the  atmosphere. 
Fixed  oil  is  ibund  in  the  fiit  or  adipose  tissue 
of  animals.  Fixed  oil  is  found  amongst  plants 
piincipally  in  their  seeds.  In  some  cases  as  in 
the  olive  (Olea)  it  is  yielded  by  the  i'ruit.  Some 
fimilies  of  plants  especially  abound  in  oil. 
Thus  among  the  Crucifer»  we  have  mustard, 
rape,  and  colza  seed  oil,  with  other  species 
cultivated  in  £urope,  India,  and  Japan,  of 
which  some  have  of  late  years  been  imported 
into  England.  Several  of  the  family  oi'Com- 
poaitae  secrete  oil  in  quantities  large  enough  to 
render  it  desirable  to  cultivate  them  for  this 
purpose  alone,  as  some  species  of  Carthamus,  or 
Bastard  saffiron,  and  also  the  Verbesina  sativa 
of  India,  now  known  to  be  identical  with 
the  Abyssinian  Guizotia  oleifera,  and  of 
which  the  oil  is  known  in  India  as  Gin- 
gdj  oil  and  in  commerce  by  the  name  of 
hntsyelloo  oil.  So  Madia  sativa  yields  madi 
(hI,  and  its  seeds  are  said  to  be  more  abimdant 
in  oil  than  any  plant  introduced  into  Eiurope. 
Most  of  the  Cucurbitaceas  also,  as  the  melon, 
gourd,  cucumber,  and  the  numerous  varieties, 
caltirated  especially  in  India,  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  oil,  which  is  expressed  in  the 
EiiAt  Indies  as  it  formerly  was  in  Europe.  The 
Rasaceae  abo  store  up  a  large  proportion  of  oil 
in  the  kernels  of  their  fruit,  as  in  the  almond, 
which  h  particularly  valued ;  so  also  that  of 
the  apricot,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Briancon 
apricot,  and  other  species  of  Prunus.  In  the 
Himalaya,  oil  is  also  expressed  from  the 
apricot  kernel,  and  has  been  made  of  a  fine 
quality.  From  among  the  AmentaccoB  also  nut 
oil  is  obtained  from  the  Hazel ;  beech-nut  oil, 
from  Fagu^  sylvatica ;  walnut  oil,  from  Juglans 
regia.  Besides  these,  poppy  oil,  ben-nut  oil, 
(Hjperanthera),  ground-nut  oil  (Arachis), 
phyiic-nut  oil  (Jatropha),  are  well  known. 
The  cotton-seed  and  the  seeds  of  the  tea-plants, 
yield  oil  especially  of  the  species  called  Thea 
olebera  and  some  of  the  Camellias.  Two  specias 
of  Bassia,  B.  longifolia  and  B.  latifolia,  both 
jield  oil ;  another  species,  B.  butyracea,  yields 
a  vegetable  butter,  and  is  commonly  known  as 
the  ghee  tree  or  butter-tree  of  Almora.  The 
utiTe  name  of  this  tree  is  Choonee,  and  Mr. 
Trull  describes  it  as  not  being  found  in 
Imiaon,  but  in  the  adjoining  Goorkha  pro- 
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vince  of  Dotee.  Oils  are  extensively  used  for 
candle  and  soai>-raaking,  for  burning  in  lamps, 
for  diminishing  friction  in  machinery  of  all 
kinds,  and  especially  for  locomotives, — in  wool 
dressing,  in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and 
varnishes,  as  an  article  of  food,  for  medicinal 
purposes,  &c.  The  time  of  burning  of  equal 
quantities  of  the  following  (Ala  is  found  to  be  : — 

Gold  of  pleasure, 
(Oamelina  Bativa)Hours  9^ 

„    olives 9 

„    hemp  seed..  8 

„    ti^low lOi 

The  imports  of  foreign  vegetable  oils  have  great- 
ly increased  while  those  of  &h  oils  have  decreased. 


Oil  of  poppy...  Hours,  14 
suoiiower  13 

11 


>» 


99 
99 
99 


rape 

mustard., 
flaxseed. 


Hi 

10 


1850— Tons. 
.    98,040 
.    20,783 
448,589  cwtfl. 


21,328 


1G9 


1821— Tons.    1845— Tons. 

^ Cocoanut  oil  ...        —  ...  2,148 

Olive  oil 1,900  ...  12,315 

Palraoil 3,200  ...  25,285 

^ape-seed  oil...        800  ...  3,973 

Unseed  oU 10,500  ...  38,634 

Fish  oils 32,356  ...  22,626 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  fats  and  oils  reduces 
them  all  to  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
Some  of  them  yield  minute  portions  of  nitrogen, 
the  rasult  of  adhering  impurities.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
three  elements  in  100  parts  ot  each  of  the  oils 

named  : — 

Carbon.  Hydrogen.     Oxygen. 

Olive 77-21  13-36  9*43 

Almond 77-40  ....  11*48  10*82 

Linseed 76-01  11*35  12*62 

Nut 79*77  10*57  9*12 

Castor :..  74*17  11*03  14*78 

Whale 76*13  12*40  1150 

Spermacetti 78-91  10*97  1012 

Hog*8lard 7909  '    11*14  9*75 

Suet 78*99  11*70  930 

Butler 66*6()  17*60  16*80 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  princiiml  imctuoua 
oils  of  commerce : — 
Linseed  oil— Linum  usitatissimum  et  pe-  Sp.Gr. 

renne.   Drying 0*9347 

Nut  oil,Corylu8  avellana,and  Juglans  regia,D  0-92GQ 

Poppy  oil — Papaver  sonmiferum,  D 0*9243 

Hemp-seed  oil — Cannabis  sativa,  D 0*9271> 

Oil  01  sesamum — Sesamum  orientale,  Greasy. 

Olive  oil — Olea  euroi^ea,  G 0*9176 

Almond  oil  -Amygdalus  communis,  G 0*91 80 

Oil  of  ben— Guilandina  moringa,  G. 

Cucumber  oil,  Cucurbitapepoet  meiapcpo,  D  0*9231 

Baech  oil— Fagus  sylvatica,  G 0*9225 

Oil  of  mustard — Smai>is  nigra  et  arvensis,  G  0*9160 
Oil  of  sunflower— Helianthus  annuus  et  pe- 

rennis,  D 0*9231 

Rape-aoed  oil,  Braasica  napus  et  campestrifl,G"  0*91 36 

Castor  oil — Ricinus  communis,  D 0*9611 

Tobacco-seed  oil — Nicotiematabacum  et  rus- 

tica,  D 0-9232 

Plum-kernel  oil — Prunus  domestica,  G 0*9127 

Grape-seed  oil— Vitis  vinifera,  D 0*9202 

Butter  of  cacao— Theobroma  cacao,  G 0*8920 

Coconut-nut  oil  — Cocos  nucifera,  G. 

Palm  oil,  Cocos  butyracea  vel  Avoira  olais,  G  0*908 

Laurel  oil  -Laurus  nobilis,  G. 

Ground  nut  oil— Arachis  hypogsea,  G. 

Piney  tallow— Vateria  indica,  G 0^20 

Oil  of  Julienne— Ilesperis  matronalis,  D 0*9281 

Oil  of  Camelina — Myagrum  sativa,  D 0*9252 

Oil  of  weld-seed— Reseda  luteola,  D 0*9328 

Oil  of  garden-cre.«jes^—Lepidium  sativum,  D.  0*9210 
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Oil  of   deadly  nigbtehade— Atropa   bella- 

donna,D 0-9250 

Cotton-«eed  oil— Ooesypium  barbadense,  D... 
Colza  oil— Brassica  campestris,  B.  oleifera,  G.  0*9136 
Summer  rape-seed  oil— Braasica  pnecox,  G.  0*9139 
Oil  of  radm-seed— Raphanus    sativus,  B. 

oleifera,  G 0*9187 

Cherry-fitone  oil— Pnmus  cerasus,  G 0*9239 

Apple-eeed  oil— Pyms  malus,  G. 
Spindle-tree  oil— Euonymus  europeeus,  G...  0*9380 
Comel-berry-tree  oil— Comus  sanguinea,  G. 
Oil  of  the  roots  of  cyper-grass— Cyperua  ea- 

culenta,  G 0*9180 

Henbane-seed  oil— Hyosciamus  niger,  G 0*9130 

Horse-chestnut  oil— iEsculus    hippocasta- 

num,  G • 0.9270 

Pine  top  oil — Pinusabies,  D 0*9280 

Linseed  contains  20  per  cent,  of  oil ;  rape- 
seed  from  35  to  40 ;  castor  oil  seeds  as  much  as 
60  per  cent.  The  volatile  oils  are  very 
numerous  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  are 
called  volatile  on  account  of  the  ready  manner 
in  which  they  may  be  volatilised  under  the 
influence  of  heat.  The  fecility  with  which  they 
are  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  renders  them 
easy  of  detection,  and  it  is  to  this  class  of  sub- 
stances that  plants  owe  their  peculiar  odours. 
Many  of  them  are  employed  in  perfumery, 
others  are  used  as  stimulants  in  medicine,  and 
some  are  poisonoiis.    Their  composition  is  much 


more  varied  than  that  of  the  fixed  oils,  and  to  the 
chemist  they  offer  an  exceedingly  interesting 
field  of  research.  Many  of  them  have  a  constitu- 
tion analogous  to  the  compounds  obtained  by 
chemists  from  the  compound  radicals.  They  are 
divided  by  chemists  into  three  groups : — 1,  those 
containing  only  carbon  and  hydrogen,  as  oil  of 
turpentine ;  2,  those  containing  also  oxygen,  as 
oil  of  cloves;  3,  those  containing  sulphur,  as  oil  of 
garlic.     Many  natural  orders  are  characterised 
by  yielding  volatile  oils.    Thus  the  Lamiaceaa, 
MyrtacesB,  and  others,  embrace  species  all  of 
which  contain  volatile  oil  in  their  leaves.  Many 
of  the  Umbellifene  yield  a  volatile  oil  in  th^r 
fruits.     The  petals  are  often  the  seat  of  these 
secretions,  and  especially  those  most  prized  as 
the  rose,  the  jasmine,  the  heliotrope,  and  many 
others.     Appended  is  a  table  of  volatile  oils  em- 
ployed in  medical  practice.  They  are  almost  all 
powerful  stimulants  and  carminatives.     A  drop 
or  two  dissolved  in  a  few  minims  of  spirit,  and  an 
ounce  of  water  added,  gives  an  extemporaneous 
substitute  for  the  distilled  water  of  the  plant,  and 
a  useful  vehicle  for  many  draughts  or  mixtures. 
These  oils  are  often  added  in  minute  quantities 
to  pill-masses,  either  to  give  an  agreeable  flavour 
or  counteract  their  tendency  to  griping : — 


Table  of  Volatile  Oils. 


Names. 


Pimpinella  anisum,  common  anise. ... 
Ilicium  anisatum,  star  anise 

Anthemis  nobiliS)  chamomile 

Lavandula  vera,  lavender. . . 

Buta  graveolens,  &  other  species,  rue. 


Andropogon  iwaranchusa... 
Anethum  graveolens,  dill... 

sowa 

— — —  panmori... 
Carum  carui,  carraway    . . . 

nigrum   ... 

Eugenia  pimento  (allspice) 
Amomum  zingeber,  (gmger) 
Foeniculum  officinale,  (fennel) 
Melaleuca  cajeputi,  (cajeput) 
Juniperus  communis,  Quniper) 
Piper  cubeba,  (cubebs)    ... 

Caryophyllus  aiomaticus  (clove) 


Laurus  dnnamomum,  (cinnamon)  ... 

Juniperus  sabina,  (savine) 
Ocimum  basilicum,  (basil) 
Rosmarinus  officinalis,  (rosemary)  ... 
Moringa  pterygosperma,  (sohunjuna) 
Mentha  piperito,  (peppermint) 
Mentha  jmle^um,  (pennyroyal)    ... 
Mentha  viridis,  (spearmint) 
Amomum  cardamomum,  (cardamom) 
Origanum  majorana,  (marjoram)    ... 
Sassafras  officinale/  (sassafras) 


Sudab  ... 
Boosa  ... 
Sonf. 

Zeeraseeah 


Native 
names. 


Badian  ku- 

tai. 
Baboone... 


Ada 

•  •    •  •  • 

Kyapooti>.. 
Hoooer  ... 
Kubab  Chi- 
nee 
Long 


Darchinee.< 

•  •  •    •  • 

Tulsi 
Sohunjuna 


Pudina    ... 
Elachee  ... 


Part  used. 


Fruits     ... 

Do. 
Flowers  ... 

Do. 

Do.,  and 

herb    .., 
Orass 

Fruits 

Do. 

Do. 
Boot 
Fruits 
Leaves    .. 
Fruits 

Do. 

Unripe 
flowers 
dried  .. 

Bark 

Tops 

Herb 

Tope 

Boiots 

Herb 

Do. 

Do. 
Fruits     ... 
Herb 
Bruised 

root     ...| 


Colour  of 
Oil. 


Yellow    ... 

Do. 
Deep  blue. 
Yellow   .. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do.      . 

Do.      . 
Do.      . 


Green 
Do. 


•  •• 

•  •  • 


Yellow   ... 


Do. 
Beddish 

yellow... 
Yellow    ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.,     ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.,     or 
colourless. 


SpGr. 


0-985 
Do. 
0-877i-906 


0-994 


0-997 
0-927 
0-878 


1-065 


0-934 

o^aao 


V 

1-094 


Uses  and  Bemarks. 


Carminative  congeals 
[at  50". 

Ditto. 
Tonic,  anthelmintic. 
Fragrant,  stimulant. 
Stimulant    given    in 

amenorrhcea. 
Fragrant  &  stimulant. 

Stimulant    in     flata- 
lenoe. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Stimulant  &  diuretic. 
Ditto. 

Almost  caustic. 

Ditto. 
In  amenorrhcea. 

Carminativo. 

Vesicatory,    [cholera. 
Ditto,  much  used  in 
Ditto,  stimulant. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Fragrant  and  diuretic. 


*  A  beautiful  oil  has  been  obtained  from  the  Nipal  sassafras. 
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Of  Tcgetable  substances  of  Southern  Asia,  pro- 
duciog  '^volatile  oils"  there  is   an  immense 
rariety,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  oils  of 
cassia  and  cinnamon,  roosa  and  the  rose  utter, 
few  are  of  any  commercial  importanee,  nor  are 
tbej  pr^)ared  in  any  quantity  for  consumption 
in  India.    Scented    oils  erroneously    termed 
''volatile''  obtained  hy  the  repeated  distillation 
ofy  fragrant  herbs,   &c.,   over  into  a  receiver 
containing  a  portion  of  any  fixed  oil,  to  which 
the  aroma  is  imparted,  are  prepared  to  some 
extent  but  chiefly  for  native  use.     Sandalwood 
oil  and  the  large  variety  of  at'r,  attar  or  otto, 
&c,  wkich  form  the  principal  part  of  native 
perfiuneiy  are  included  in  this  class.  The  sub- 
joined list  wiU  serve  to  exhibit  the  richness  of 
the  produce  of  different  seeds  of  Southern  Asia, 
from  wbich  varieties  of  oil  are  extracted ;  it  gives 
the  proportion  of  oil  per  cent,  in  weight : — 

Black  til  (Verbesena  sativa), 46*4 

Gingely  oil  (Sesamum  orientale), 46*7 

Groondnuts,  Arachishypogaea 45*5 

Pounded  seeds  of  Calophyllum  inophyllum.63*7 
Kunmj  seeds,  from  the  Pongamia  glabra.. . .  26*7 

Ramtil,  the  seeds  pf  Guizotia  oleifera 35 

Poppy  seeds (Papaversomniferum).. ..  43  to  58 

Silaam,  an  oil  seed  from  Nepaul 41 

Rape  seed  (Brassica  napus) 33 

The  forgoing  are  only  a  few  of  the  seeds  from 
which  oil  is  extracted  by  the  natives  of  Southern 
Asia.  The  oil  seeds  most  generally  cultivated  in 
India  are  th^  castor,  gingely,  rape,  n^ustard, 
ground  nut,  ramtil,  Hnseed,  and.  poppy,  but  the 
latter  is  cultivated  for  its  opium  the  seed  forming 
a  secondary  consideration.  The  following  plants 
grow  in  a  wild  state,  their  fruit  being  collected 
and  the  oil  expressed  as  occasion  requires; 
margosa,  ben,  bramadundoo,  pinnacottay,  soap' 
nut,  kuranj,  cashew-nut,  poovana,  piney,  nera- 
dimootoo,  physio-nut,  cheeronjee,  coorookoopilly, 
&c  &c.  &c.  Oil  is,  in  Malay,  minak,  and  in-  Ja- 
vanese, langa,  both  of  them  words  of  extensive 
currency  throughout  the  Malay  and  Philippine 
Archipdagos.  The  plants  from  which  fat^  oils 
are  chiefly  extracted  are  the  coco-palm,  the 
ground  pea,  the  sesame,  and  the  palma  christi ; 
the  first  for  edible  use,  and  the  three  last  for 
the  hunp.  In  the  islands  of  the  Molucca  sea,  a 
fine  esculent  oil  is  expressed  from  the  nut  of  tJie 
kanaii  tree  (Canarium  commune).  Crawfurd 
was  not  aware  that  oil  is  expressed  in  any  of 
the  islands  from  cruciform  pl^ts,  nor  is  flax 
reared  for  this  purpose.  Animal  oils  are  hardly 
wed  in  any  shape  :  essential  oils  are  obtained 
from  the  dove,  the  nut-meg,  the  kayu-puti 
(Melaleuca  cajeput)  and  in  great  abundance 
and  cheapness  Irom  the  Malay  camphor-tree 
(Dryobalanops  camphora).  One  hundred  and 
twenty  fixed  oils  are  known  to  be  produced 
through  cut  the  Madras  presidency  and  Burmah. 
These  may  be  arranged  as  follows  : 
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Fixed   vegetable  oils,    including  dry- 1  ^^^ 

ing,  greasy  and  solid  oils J 

Wood  oils 10 

Mineral  oil 1 

Animal  oils 4 


.  Total  . .  120 
Of  the  first  class,  cocoa-nut,  castor,  ground- 
nut, gingely  and  its  variety,  rape,  mustard 
and  linseed  form  considerable  articles  of 
foreign  trade.  The  first  three  being  exported 
in  the  shape  of  oil,  the  last  two  as  oil  seed,  and 
gingely,  both  as  an  oil  and  oil  seed.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  the  following  are  consumed  to  a 
large  extent  in  India — lamip,  ramtil,  kurunj, 
pinnacottay,  illoopoo,  piney  or  doopada,  mar- 
gosa  or  neem,  physic  nut,  bramadundoo,  saf- 
flower  and  poppy.  Of  the  remainder  some  are 
medicinal  and  some  are  prepared  only  in  those 
localities,  in  which  the  substances  producing 
them  happen  to  abound  in  a  wild  state.  The 
prices  of  these  products  vary  very  considerably, 
not  only  in  different  parts  of  British  India, 
but  even  in  various  towns  of  the  same  district. 
It  is  therefore  difficult,  if  not  altogether  im- 
practicable, to  fix  their  respective  values,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty ;  an  increased  demand 
or  greater  facility  of  transit  moreover  consider- 
ably affect  their  present  value.  The  following 
list  contains  the  names  of  the  better  known  oils 
ofSoQthern  Asia: — 

3weet  flag Acorus  calamus. 

Adenanthera  pavonina. 

Belgaum  walnut Aleurites  triloba. 

Almond  oil Amygdalus  communis. 

Caju  oil Ana(»rdium  occidentale. 

Ehus-khus,  or  vetiver..  Anatherum  muricatum. 
Grass  oil,  or  oil  of  splke-Andropogon  calamus  aro- 
nard  (roosa  ka  tel) . . . .    maticus. 

Bishop's  weed  seed Anethumsowa. 

^  Apricot  oil,  Choohara  and 

Zind  Aloo  ka  tel. 

Ground  nutoil Arachis  hyx)oga;a. 

Prickly  poppy  oil Argemone  mexicana. 

Margosa,  or  bitter  oiL . . .  Azaiderachta  indica. 
Hingum,  or  hingota  oiL.Balanites  segyptiaca. 

Butter  or  ghee  tree Bassia  butyracea. 

Do.    mawa Bassia  latuolia. 

Do.    illoopoo Bassia  longif ojia. 

Do.    kawan BoBsiBLy  species. 

Downy  mountain  ebony.  Bauhinia  tomentosa. 

Limbolee Bergera  konigu. 

Butter  of  Shanghae Brassica  chinenais. 

Brassica  eruca. 
Brassica  juncea. 

Rape  seed Brassica  napus. 

Chironjee  berries  &  secdsBuchanania  latifolia. 

Pulas  oil Butea  frondosa. 

CsesalpLDia  oleosi)erma. 

Poon  seed  oil Calophyllum  inophyllum. 

Oil  of  hemp  seed. . . : Cannabis"  sativa. 

Carthamus  oxyacantha. 

Do.  koosum Carthamus  tinctorius. 

Do.  of  cloves Caryophylhis  aromaticus. 

Deodar  oil Cedrus  deodara. 

Malkun^ancG,   or    staff 

tree  oil Celaetrus  paniculata. 

Oil  of  cheeronjcc Chirongia  sapida. 
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Oil  of  cassia Cinnamonnim,  species. 

Do.  of  cinnamoni Cinnamonmm  zeylanicum. 

T)o.  of  lemons.. Citrus  limoniim. 

Do.  cocoanut Cocos  nucif era. 

Do.  of  coriander Coriandrum  sativum. 

Nut  oil Coryliis  columa. 

Oil  of  cucumber  seed....Cucurbita  pepo. 

Do.  melon  seed Cucumis  melo. 

Coloquintida  seed  oil.... Cucumis  colocynthia. 

Cucumber  seed  oil Cucumis  sativus. 

OH  of  pumpkin  seed Cucurbita  maxima. 

Do.  of  cummin Cuminum  cyminum. 

Do.  purging Curcas  purgans, 

Cyperus,  species. 

Poongum  oil Dalbergia  arborea. 

Thorn  apple  oil Datura,  sp. 

Wood  oil Dipterocarpus,  several  i^t?., 

empyreumatic. 

Agait,  or  napoota Didynaraia  gymnosperma. 

Oil  of  mijo Dolichos  soja. 

Moneela  gram  oil...t..  ..Dolichos  bitlorus. 

Oil  of  cardamom EUettaria"  cardamomum. 

Persimmon  oil Embryopterus  glutinifera. 

Oil  of  Japan Erysimum  i>erf oliatum. 

Eugenia  oil Euphorbia  dracunculoides 

Oil  of  sweet  fennel Foeniculum  dulce. 

Do.  gamboge  butter Garcinia  pictoria. 

Cotton  seed  oil Gossyinum,  species, 

Kokum  oil Garomia  purpurea. 

Oil  of  bonduc  nut Guilandina  bonduc. 

Do.  ramtil Guizotia  oleif era. 

Do.  of  Ben,  Sohujna....Hyperantheramoringa. 

Sun  flower Ilelianthus  annuus. 

Oil    of    glaucus-leaved 

physic  nut latropha  glauca. 

Do.  of  star  anise Illicium  anisatum. 

Balsam  oil Impatiens^  species. 

Do.     „  Impatiens  tingens. 

Oil  of  jessamine Jasminum,  (var,  sp). 

Physic  nut Jatropha  curcas. 

Do.     „  Jatropha  glauca. 

Walnut  oil Juglans  regia. 

Chinese  oil Kin. 

Linseed  oil Linum  usitatissimum. 

Litsaea,  species. 

Sweet  basil Ocimum  or  Lavandula. 

•  Oil  of  cajaput Melaleuca  cajuputi. 

Do.  neem Melia  azaderach. 

Do.  of  mint Mentha  piperita. 

Do.  mimusope Mimusops  elengi. 

Do.  ben Moringa  pterygospemia. 

Do.  nutmeg Myristica  moschata. 

Do.  of  tobacco Nicotiana  tabacum. 

Do.  fennel  flower Nigella  sati va. 

Olive  oil Oleaeuropea. 

Peppermint  oil Mentha  sati  va. 

Oil  of  keora Pandanus  odoratissimus. 

Da  poppy  seed Papaver  sonmif  erum. 

Do.  anise Pimpinella  anisum. 

Pine  oil Pinus  gerardiana. 

Oil  of  pepper Kper  nigrum. 

Do.  putchapat Pogostemon  i)atchouli. 

Do.  kurrunj Pongamia  glabra.. 

Pria9ei>ia  utilis. 
Prunus  armeniaca. 

Castor  oil Ricinus  communis. 

Oil  of  roses Rosa,  species. 

Kikuel  oil Salvadpra  persica. 

Sandal  oil Santalum  album. 

Do.  of  sandalwood. Sapindus  emarginatus. 

Do.  ]:>oonga. Sarcostigma  kleinii. 

Do.  of  sassafras Sassafras  officinale. 

Saul Shorea  robusta. 

Oil  of  shayncotay Semecarpus  anacardium. 

Do.  gingcly Sesamum  indicum. 
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Do.  mustard  of  kinds.  "^ 
Kalee    surson,  Sur- 
son,  Tira,  Toria  kur- 
wa,  Race 


Si^ecies  of   sinapis,   Tiz., 
Sinapis  alba. 

Sinapis  chinensis,  Sinapis 
glauca,  Sinapis  nigra,  i5ina- 
pis  toria. 

Chinese  tallow  tree Stillingia  sebifera. 

Oil  of  pea. Suchaw. 

Oil  of  fetid  sterculia Sterculia  fsetida. 

Do.  nux  vomica Strychnos  nux  vomica. 

Symplocos  cratsegiodes. 

Do.  wild  almond Terminalia  catappa. 

Do.  portia  nut Thespesia  popxilnea. 

Theobroma  cacao. 

Do.  croton Ti^lium  officinale. 

Thorny  Trichilia. Trichilia  spinosa. 

Oil  of  vegetable  tallow. .Vateria  indica. 
Kuttsella,    Black  til  of 
Deccan,  Kala-til-kar-telVerbesina  sativa. 

Rhatzum  oil Vemonia  anthelmintica. 

Carab  oil Xylocarpus  granatum. 

Cotton-seed   oil  is   used  for  lamps.     Castor 
oil   and   Argemone  seed  similarly    used.     Oil 
obtained  from   the  fruit  of  Melia  azadirachta, 
&c.,  for  medicine   and  lamps.     Apricot  oil  in 
the   Himalayas,  sunflower  oil,   oil  of  cucum- 
ber-seed  for   cooking   and  lamps,  oil   of  colo- 
cynth  seed,   used  as  lamp  oil.     The  seeds  of 
bastard  saffron    (Carthamus   tinctorius)   yield 
oil.    Mustard  oil,  the  produce  of  various  species 
of    Sinapis,   &c.  Shanghae  oil,  from  Brassica 
chinensis;  lUipie  oil,     from  Bassi    longifolia, 
which  is  used  for  frying  cakes,  &c.,  in  Madras  ; 
and  Maliwa  oil,  from  Bassia  latifolia,  another 
species  of  the  same  genus.     Oil  is  expressed 
from   the    seed    of  CesaJpinia  ^leosperma,    a 
native  of  the  £ast.     The  neem  tree  seeds  afford 
a  very  clear  or  bitter  oil,  used  for  burning.  Wood 
oU   is  a  remarkable  substance,  obtained  from 
several  species  of  Dipterocarpus,  by  simply  tap- 
ping  the  tree.     The   seeds  of  the   Argemone 
mexicana,   also  contain  a    bland,   nutritious, 
colourless,  fixed  oil.     The  mass  from  which  the 
seed  is  expressed  is  found  to  be  extremely  nu- 
tritious to  cattle.     A  solid  oil,  of  a  pale-green- 
ish colour,  a  good  deal  resembling  the  oils  of  the 
Bassia  in  character,  though  rather  harder,  and 
approaching  more  in  properties  to  myrtle  wax, 
was  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  from  Singa- 
pore.    It  is  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
tallow  tree  of  Java,  called  locally   "  kawan," 
probably  a  species  of  Bassia.     It  is  very  easily 
bleached ;  indeed,  by  exposure  to  air  and  light, 
it  becomes  perfectly  white ;  if  not  too  costly, 
it  promises  to  become  a  valuable  oil.     Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Low,  there  are  several  varieties  of 
solid  oil  commonly  used  in  the  Islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  and  obtained  from    the 
seeds  of  different  species  of    Dipterocarpus. 
Piney  tallow  is  obtained  I'rom  the  fruit  of  the 
Vateria  indica,  a  large  and  quick-growing  tree, 
abundant   in  Malabar  and  Canara.     It  is  a 
white  solid  oil,  fusible  at  a  temperature  of  97 
degrees,  and  makes  excellent  candles,  especially 
when  saponified  and  distilled  in  the  manner 
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now  adoptied  with  palm  oil,  &c.     It  has  one 
gieat  advantage   over  cocoa-nut  oil  tliat  tlie 
candles  made  of  it  do  not  give  out  any  suifocat- 
ing  acrid  vapors  when  extinguished,  aa  those 
niade  with  the  latter  oil,  do.     An  oil  is  pro- 
duced from  the  inner  shell  of  the  cashew-nut, 
Anacardium  occidentale  var.  indicum,  in  the 
East  Indies.    In  Japan  a  kind  of  butter  called 
mijo,  isobtained  from  species  of  the  Dolichos  bean 
(Dolichos  soja).     The  kernel  of  the  seeds  of  the 
tsMow  tree  of  China,   Stillingia  sebifera,  an 
evei^greeen  shrub,  contains  an  oil,  which  when 
expressed,  consolidates  through  the  cold  to  the 
ooosistence  of  tallow,  and  by  boiling  becomes 
as  hard  as  bees*  wax.     The  plant  also  yields  a 
biand  oil.    A  similar  fatty  product  is  obtained 
from  a  shrub  in  British  Guiana,  the  Myristica 
(Virola)  sebifera.     Oil  is  obtained  in   South 
America  from  the  sand  box  tree  (Hura  crepi- 
tans), and  from  the  Carapa  guianenats.     The 
seeds  of  several  plants  of  die  cucumber  family 
frequently  supply  a  bland  oil,  which  is  used  in 
the  £ast  as  a  lamp  oil  and  for  cooking.    Among 
the  y^table  oils  imported  into^Ningpo  and  other 
Chinese  portSy  from  Shantong,  Leatong^  and 
Teisin,  are  oil  of  teuss,  obtained  from  green  and 
dried  peas ;  black  oil  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
kin  (?)  and   oil  from  the  pea  of  suchau.     A 
pale  brownish  yellow  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  Carthamus  tinctorius,  in  Bombay,  the 
seeds  of  which  contain  about  28  per  cent,  of 
oil.    Excellent  oil  is  expressed  in  various  parts 
of  India  from  the  seeds  of  different  species  of 
Sinapis,  especially  from  the  black  mustard  seed, 
and  S.  glauca,  S.  dichotoma,  and  S.  juncea  are 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  East  for  their  oil. 
The  Erysimum   perfoliatum   is   cultivated  in 
Japan  for  its  oil  seeds.  A  beautiful  pale  yellow 
oil  is  procured  from  the  seeds  of  the  angular- 
leaved  physic  nut,  Jatropha  curcas,  a  shrub 
which  is  often   employed  in   the  tropics  as  a 
fence  for  enclosures.     It  is  used  by  the  natives 
m  medicine  and  as  a  lamp  oil.    About  700 
tons  of  this  oil  was  imported  into  Liverpool  in 
1850  from  Liabon,  for  the  purpose  of  dressing 
cbth,  burning,  &c.     An  oil  called  Carab  oil  is 
also  obtained  in  the  East,  from  the  almonds  of 
Xylocarpus  granatum,  or  Carapa  moluccensis 
of  Lamarck,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  to 
dreas  the   hair   and  anoint  the  skin,  so  as  to 
keep  off  insects.     Cacao  fat,   the  butter-like 
substance  obtained  from   th^  seeds  of  Theo-. 
bioma  cacao,  is  esteemed  as  an  emollient.  The 
Aguti,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Portuguese,  or 
Napoota  by  the  natives  and  Arabs  (Didynamia 
gjmnnspenna  ?),   is  much   cultivated    in    all 
Eastern  Africa  for  its  oil,  which  is  considered 
equal  to  that  of  olives,  and  fetches  as  high  a 
price  in  the  Indian  market.     The  plant,  which 
ii  as  tall  and  rank  as  hemp,  and  equally  pro- 
ductive, having  numerous  pods  throughout  the 
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stems,  is  found  everywhere  in  a  wild  as  well  as 
cultivated  state.     The  Cape  Shi2ipiiig  Gazette 
of   August    1850,    says — that     an    excellent 
oil,  equal  to  the  olive  oil  of  Italy,   can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  known  by 
the  name  of  "  T'kou  Pijte"  and  "  Pruim  Bes- 
jee,*'     Cocum  oil,  or  butter,  is  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  a  kind  of  mangosteen  (Garcinia 
purpurea),  and  used  in  various   parts  of  India 
to  adulterate  ghee  or  butter.    It  is  said  to  be 
exported  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  mixing 
with  bears'  grease  in  the  manufacture  of  poma- 
tum.    It  is  a  white,  or   pale   greenish   yellow, 
solid  oU,  brittle,  or  ra^er  friable,  having  a 
faint  but  not  unpleasant  smell,  melting  about 
94   degrees,  and  when  cooled  after  fusion  re- 
maining hquid  to  75  degrees.     An  excellent 
solid  oil,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  is  obtained 
from  Bombay,  having  a  consistence  interme- 
diate between  that  of  tallow  and  wax,   fusible 
at  about  95  degrees,  and  easily  bleached ;  it 
has  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  aromatic  odour. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  plant  from 
which  it  is  obtained.     It  was  referred  to  the 
Salvadora  persica,  and  to  the  Vemonia  an- 
thelmintica,  a  plant  common  in  Guzerat  and 
the  Concan  Ghats.     A  pale  yellow  clear  oil  is 
obtained  from  the  seed  of  Dolichos  biflorus  (?). 
Oil  is  also  expressed  in  India  from  the  seed  of 
the  Argemone  mexicana,   which  is  used  for 
lamps  and  in  medicine ;  and  from  the  seeds  of 
the  cashew  nut  (Anacardium  occidentale),  from 
Sapindus  emarginatus,  and  the  country  walnut 
(Aleurites  triloba.)    The  fruit  of  the  Chiron- 
gia  sapida,  (or  Buchanania  latifolia,)  yields  oil. 
From  the  seeds  of  the  Pongamia  glabra,   or 
Galedupa  arborea,  a  honey-brown  and  almost 
tasteless  oil  is  procured,  which  is  fluid  at  com- 
mon temperature,  but  gelatinises  at  55  degrees. 
Other  sources  of  oil  are  the  Celastrus  paniculatus, 
Balanites  egyptiaca  and  the  saul  tree  (Shorea  ro- 
busta. )  Cinnamon  sue  t  i^  extracted  by  boiling  the 
fruit  of  the  cinnamon.  An  oily  fluid  floats  on  the 
surface,  which  on  cooling  subsides  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and  hardens  into  a  substance  like 
mutton  suet.     The  Singhalese  make  a  kind  of 
candles  with  it,  and  use  it  for  culinary  purposes. 
It  emits  a  very  pleasant  aroma  while  burning. 
According  to   the   analysis  of  Dr.  Christison, 
it  contains  eight  per  cent,  of  a  fluid  not  unlike 
olive  oil ;  the  remainder  is  a  waxy  principle. 
Croton   oil  is   obtained  by  expression  from  the 
seeds  or  nuts  of  Croton  tiglium,  a  tree,  15  to  20 
feet  in  height,  belonging  to  the  same  order  as 
the  castor  oil  plant,  producing  whitish   green 
flowers,  and  seeds  resembling  a  tick  in  appear- 
ance, whence  its  generic  name.     It  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies.     100  parts  of  seeds  afford 
about  64  of  kernel.     50  quarters  of  croton 
nuts  for  expressing  oil  were  imported  into  Liver- 
pool from  tJie  Cape  Verd  Islands,  in  1849. 
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The  Croton  tiglium  grows  plentiftiUy  in 
Ceylon,  and  the  oil,  if  properly  expressed, 
might  be  made  an  article  of  trade.  The  best 
mode  of  preparing  it  is  by  grinding  the  seeds, 
placing  the  powder  in  bags,  and  pressing  be- 
tween plates  of  iron  ;  allow  tjhe  oil  to  stand  for 
fifleen  days,  then  filter.  The  residue  of  the 
expression  is  triturated  with  twice  its  weight  of 
alcohol,  and  heated  on  the  sand-bath  from  120 
to  140  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  mixture, 
pressed  again.  In  this  step  the  utmost  caution 
is  necessary  in  avoiding  the  acrid  fumes.  One 
seer  of  seed  furnishes  by  this  process  rather 
more  than  eleven  fluid  ounces  of  oil,  six  by  the 
first  step,  and  five  by  alcohol.  The  oil  acts  as 
an  irritant  purgative  in  the  dose  of  one  drop. 
In  large  doses  it  is  a  dangerous  poison.  When 
applied  externally  it  produces  pustules.  In 
1845  eight  cases  of  croton  oil  and  six  cases  of 
the  seed  were  exported  from  Ceylon.  Other 
species  of  croton  as  C.  pavana,  a  native  of  Ava 
and  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Bengal,  and  C. 
roxburghii  yield  a  purgative  oil.  The  bark  of 
C.  eleuteria,  C.  cascarilla,  and  other  species  is 
aromatic,  and  acts  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant. 
It  forms  the  cascarilla  bark  of  commerce  already 
spoken  of.  When  bruised,  it  gives  out  a  musky 
odour  and  is  often  used  in  pastilles.  The  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Jatropha  curcas,  a 
native  of  South  America  and  S.  Asia,  is  purgative 
and  emetic,  and  analogous  in  its  properties  to 
croton  oil.  It  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  external 
application  in  itch.  In  British  India  it  is  used 
for  lamps.  Oil  of  Ben,  known  as  Sohunjuna  in 
Bengal,  and  Moringa  in  Malabar,  is  obtained 
from  the  seed  or  nuts  of  the  horse-radish  tree, 
the  Hyperanthera  moringa,  of  Linnd3us.  This 
clear  limpid  oil,  having  no  perceptible  smell,  is 
much  esteemed  by  watch-makjers  and  per- 
fumers ;  it  is  expensive  and  not  often  to  be  pro- 
cured pure,  consequently  the  oil  would  be  a  very 
profitable  export.  It  grows  rapidly  and  luxu- 
riantly everywhere  in  British  India,  in' Jamaica, 
particularly  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  as  well 
as  in  Trinidad  and  other  quarters  of  the  West. 
It  is  easily  propagated  eitiier  by  cuttings  from 
the  tree  (the  branches)  or  by  seeds,  and  bears 
the  second  year.  The  produce  of  each  tree  may 
be  estimated  at  from  one  to  two  gallons.  From 
the  flowers  a  very  pleasant  perfume  might 
be  easily  distilled.  It  is  a  small  tree,  of 
about  twenty  feet  in  height,  of  most  rapid 
growth,  coming  into  flower  within  a  few  months 
after  it  has  been  sown,  continuing  to  produce 
seeds  and  blossoms  afterwards  throughout  the 
year.  The  timber  is  said  to  dye  a  fine  blue, 
and  the  gum,  which  exudes  from  wounds  in 
the  bark,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
obtained  from  the  Astragalus  tragacantha,  for 
which  it  might,  no  doubt,  be  substituted.    The 
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which  the  tree  is  constantly  loaded,  are  suc- 
ceeded by  long  triangular,  pods,  somewhat  torn- 
lose  at  the  ends,  and  about  two  feet  in  length, 
when  arrived  at  the  full  growth.  These  pods, 
while  yet  young  and  tender,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  cooked  and  served  up  at  the  tables,  in 
India,  like  asparagus,  for  which  they  are  not  a 
bad  substitute.  The  pods,  when  full-grown 
contain  about  fiflieen  seeds ;  each  considerably 
larger  than  a  pea,  with  a  membraneous  cover- 
ing expanding  into  three  wings,  whence  the 
specific  name  of  pterygosperma.  On  removing 
the  winged  envelope  the  seeds  appear  somewhat 
like  pith  balls ;  but  upon  dividing  them  with  the 
nail,  they  are  found  to  abound  in  a  clear,  colour- 
less, tasteless,  scentless  oil,  of  which  the  propor- 
tioh  is  so  large  that  it  may  be  expressed  l^m 
good  fi^h  seed  by  the  simple  pressure  of  the  nail. 
Geoffry  informs  us,  that  he  obtained  30j|  ounce, 
of  oil  from  eight  pounds  of  the  decorticated  seeds 
being  at  the  rate  of  very  nearly  24  lbs.  of  oil 
from  100  fts.  of  seed.  All  over  British  India,  it 
is,  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  young  pods  or  the 
horse-radish  of  its  roots,  as  luxuries  for  the 
table,  but  its  gum  is  used  medicinally  and 
its  leaves  and  flowers  as  greens.  The  oil  is 
peculiarly  valuable  for  the  formation  of  oint- 
ments, from  its  capability  of  being  kept  for 
almost  any  length  of  time  without  entering 
into  combination  with  oxygen.  This  pro^ierty, 
together  with  the  total  absence  of  colour,  smell, 
and  taste,  peculiarly  adapts  it  to  the  purposes 
of  the  perfumer,  who  is  able  to  make  it  the 
medium  for  arresting  the  flight  of  those  highly 
volatile  particles  of  essential  oil,  which  consti- 
tute the  aroma  of  many  of  the  most  odoriferous 
flowers,  and  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  other 
means  in  a  concentrated  and  permanent  form. 
To  effect  this,  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  whose 
odour  it  is  desired  to  obtain,  are  thinly  spread 
over  flakes  of  cotton,  wool  saturated  with  this 
oil,  and  the  whole  enclosed  in  air-tight  tin- 
cases,  where  tiiey  are  suffered  to  remain  till 
they  begin  to  wither,  when  they  are  replaced  by 
fresh  ones,  and  the  process  thus  continued  till  the 
oil  has  absorbed  as  much  as  was  desired  o£  the 
aroma ;  it  is  then  separated  from  the  wool  by 
pressure,  and  preserved  under  tiie  name  of 
essence,  in  well  stopped  botties.  By  digesting 
the  oil  thus  impregnated  in  alcohol,  which  does 
not  take  up  the  fixed  oil,  a  solution  of  the 
aroma  is  effected  in  the  spirit  and  many  odo- 
liferous  tinctures  or  waters,  as  they  are  some- 
what inaccurately  termed,  prepared.  By  this 
process  most  delicious  perfumes  might  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  flowers  of  the  Acacia  tortuosa,  Pan- 
cratium carribeum,  Plumieria  alba,  Plumieria 
rubra,  and  innumerable  other  flowers,  of  the 
most  exquisite  fragrance,  which  abound  within 
the  tropics,  blooming  unr^arded,  and  wasting 
their  fragrance  on  the  barren  air.  Three  varie- 
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ties  of  dl  are  extensiTelj  cultivated  throughout 
India,  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  oil  expressed 
from  their  seeds,  the  white-seeded  variety,  the 
parti-cQloiired,  and  the  hlack.  It  is  from  the 
latter  that  the  sesamum  or  gingelj  oil  of 
commerce  is  obtained.  Sesamum  seed  contains 
aboot  45  per  cent,  of  oil.  Good  samples  of  oil 
were  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition  irom  Vizia- 
DSgram,  Ganjam,  Hyderabad,  Tanjore,  the 
district  of  Moorshedabad,  and  Gwalior.  The 
gingelj  seed  is  stated  to  be  worth  about  £4 
per  ton  in  the  Northern  Circars.  An  oil  resem- 
Uing  that  of  sesamum  is  obtained  from  the  seed 
oTGaizotea  oleifera  or  Abyssinica,  a  plant  intro- 
duced from  Abyssinia,  and  common  in  Bengal. 
The  ram  til,  or  valisaloo  seeds,  yield  about  44 
per  cent,  of  oil.  The  oil  is  generally  used  for 
baming,  and  is  worth  locally  about  six  annas 
pergallon.  Black  til  (Verbesena  sativa)  is  known 
as  kutsela  or  kala  til,  in  the  Deccan.  It  is 
largely  cultivated  in  Mysore  and  the  western 
districts  of  Peninsular  India,  as  well  as  in  the 
Bombay  presidency.  About  Seringapatam,  aj3 
soon  as  the  millet  crop  has  been  reaped  the 
field  is  ploughed  four  times,  and  the  seed  sown, 
a  gallon  per  acre,  during  the  month  of  July  or 
August,  after  the  first  heavy*  rain.  No  manure 
or  weeding  is  required,  for  the  crop  will  grow 
on  the  worst  soils.  It  is  reaped  in  three  months 
being  cat  close  to  the  ground,  and  stacked  for 
a  week.  After  exposure  to  the  sun  for  two  or 
three  days,  the  aeed  is  beaten  out  with  a  stick. 
The  crop  in  Mysore  rarely  yields  two  bushels 
per  acre,  but  about  Poonah  the  produce  is 
mtlch  larger.  The  seed  is  sometimes  parched 
and  made  into  sweetmeats,  but  is  usually  grown 
for  its  oil.  This  is  used  in  cooking,  but  it  is  not 
80  abundant  in  the  seed,  nor  so  good  as  that  of 
the  sesame.  Bullocks  will  not  eat  the  stems 
nnleai  pressed  by  hunger.  About  5,000  maimds 
are  exported  annually  from  Calcutta.  3,730  bags 
were  imported  into  Liverpool  in  1851.  The 
price  per  quarter  of  eight  bushels,  in  January 
1853,  was  ftom  30«.  to  £2 ;  of  teel  oil,  in  tins, 
weighing  60  to  100  fts.,  £2  to  £2  4s.  Bombay 
hoseed  was  worth  £2  Us.  to  £2  12s.  the 
quarter  of  eight  bushels,  in  January  1853. 
Bengal  ditto.,  2s.  less.  The  imports  into  Liver> 
pool  were  68,468  bags  and  54,834  packets  in 
1851,  and  1^490  ba^  and  33,700  packets  in 
lSo3.  About  9,000  bags  of  mustard  seed  and 
ftom  18,000  to  20,000  bags  of  rape  seed  are 
alao  imported  thence.  The  price  of  the  latter 
is  about  £2  the  quarter. 

Cocoa-nut  oil, — The  chief  oil  made  on  the  sea- 
Ixard  of  India,  is  that  yielded  by  the  cocoa-nut 
ptlm.  The  nut  having  been  stripped  off  the 
W  or  coir,  the  shell  is  broken  and  the  fatty 
fining  enclosing  the  milk  is  taken  ont.  This  is 
oiled  cobra,  copra,  or  copperah  in  different 
localities.    Three  raaunds,  or  ninety  pounds  of 
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copra,  are  thrown  into  the  mill  with  about 
three  gallons  of  water  and  from  this  is  produced 
three  maimds,  or  seven  and  three-quarter  gallons 
of  oil.  The  copperah  in  its  unprepared  state  is 
sold,  slightly  dried,  in  the  market.  It  is  burned 
in  iron  cribs  or  grates,  on  the  tbp  of  poles  or 
torches,  in  processions,  and  as  means  of  illumi- 
nation  for  work  performed  in  the  open  air 
at  night.  No  press  or  other  contrivance  is 
made  use  of  by  the  natives  of  India  for  squeez- 
ing out  or  expressing  the  oil  from  the  cake,  and 
a  large  amount  of  waste,  in  consequence  of  this 
necessarily  ensues. 

Apricot  otZ,  of  the  finest  kind,  is  made 
in  India  by  expression  from  the  kernels  of  the 
apricot.  It  is  clear,  of  a  pale  yeUow  colour, 
and  smells  strongly  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  of 
which  it  contains,  usually,  about  4  per  cent. 

Sun-jUmer  oil  is  raised  in  Tartary  chiefly 
for  the  oil  expressed  from  it.  But  it  is  also 
of  use  for  many  other  purposes.  The  people 
eat  the  seeds,  which,  when  boiled  in  water, 
taste  not  unlike  boiled  Indian  com.  In  some 
districts  of  Russia  the  seeds  are  employed 
with  great  success  in  fattening  poultry ;  they 
are  also  said  to  increase  the  number  of  eggs 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  grain.  Phea- 
sants and  partridges  eat  them  with  great 
avidity,  and  they  cause  the  same  effects  on 
them  as  other  birds.  The  dried  leaves  are  given 
to  cattle  in  place  of  straw  ;  and  the  withered 
stalks  are  said  to  produce  a  considerable 
quantity  of  alkali. 

Linseed  oU  is  but  little  made  in  India. 

Margom,  orNeem  oil,  is  made  from  the  peri- 
carp or  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  of  the  Melia  aza- 
derachta,  and  of  the  Azaderachta  indica.  Dr. 
Maxwell  has  found  this  oil  equally  efficacious  was 
cod-liver  oil  in  cases  of  consumption, and  scro- 
fiila.  He  began  with  half-ounce  doses,  morning 
and  evening,  which  were  gradually  reduced. 

Baesia  oUs. — The  seeds  of  three  species  of 
Bassia  trees,  indigenous  to  British  India,  and 
one  of  E.  Africa  yield  solid  oils,  and  are  re- 
markable for  the  fact,  that  they  supply  at  the 
same  time  saccharine  matter,  spirit  and  oil,  fit 
for  both  food  and  burning  in  lamp»:  they  are 

a.  The  lUepe  (B.  longifolia) :  it  is  abun- 
dant in  the  Madras  presidency,  the  southern 
parts  of  Hindoostan  generally,  and  the  northern 
province  of  Ceylon.  In  Ceylon  the  inhabitants 
use  the  oil  in  cooking  and  for  lamps.  The  oil 
cake  is  rubbed  on  the  body  as  soap,  and  seems 
admirably  adapted  for  removing  the  unctuosity 
of  the  skin  caused  •  by  excessive  perspiration, 
and  for  rendering  it  soft,  pliable  and  glossy, 
which  is  so  conducive  to  health  in  a  tropical 
climate.  The  oil  is  white  and  solid  at  common 
temperatures,  fusing  at  from  70  to  80  degrees. 
It  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  both  candles  and  soap ;  in  Cey- 
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Ion  and  some  parts  of  India  this  oil  forms  the 
chief  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

h,  Mahwa  (B.  latitbiia)  is  common  in 
many  parts  of  British  India.  The  oil  a  good 
deal  rescmhles  that  last  described,  obtained 
from  the  Illepe  seeds ;  and  may  be  used  for 
similar  purposes.  It  is  solid  at  common  tem- 
peratures, and  begins  to  melt  at  about  70 
degrees. 

c.  Vegetable  butter  is  obtained  from  the 
Choorie  (B.  butyracea).  Though  far  less 
generally  abundant  than  the  other  two  species, 
it  is  common  in  certain  of  the  hilly  districts, 
especially  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Kiuuaon; 
in  the  province  of  Dotee  it  is  so  abundant  that 
the  oil  is  cheaper  than  ghee,  or  fluid  butter, 
and  is  used  to  adulterate.  It  is  likewise  com- 
monly burnt  in  lamps,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
preferred  to  cocoa-nut  oil.  It  is  a  white  solid  fat, 
fusible  at  about  120  degrees,  and  exhibits  very 
little  tendency  to  become  rancid  when  kept. 

d.  Shea,  or  galam  butter,  is  obtained  in 
Western  Africa  from  the  Bassia  parkii  or  Pen- 
tadesma  butyracea,  a  tree  closely  resembling 
tlie  B.  latifolia  and  other  species  indigenous  to 
Hindoostan.  According  to  Park,  the  tree  is 
abundant  in  Bambara,  the  oil  is  solid,  of  a 
greyish  white  colour,  and  fuses  at  67  degrees. 
Its  product  is  used  for  a  variety  of  pui'poses — 
for  cooking,  burning  in  lamps,  &c.  This  tree 
has  much  of  the  character  of  the  laurel,  but 
grows  to  the  height  of  eighteen  to  twenty  feet. 
Its  leaf  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  laurels 
and  is  a  little  broader  at  the  point ;  the  edge, 
of  the  leaf  are  gently  curved,  and  are  of  a 
dark  sap  green  coloiu*.  The  nut  is  of  the  form 
and  size  of  a  pigeon's  ^gg,  and  the  kernel  com- 
pletely fills  the  shell.  When  fresh  it  is  of  a 
white  drab  colour,  but,  if  long  kept,  becomes 
the  colour  of  chocolate.  The  kernel,  when  new, 
is  nearly  all  butter,  which  is  extracted  in  the 
following  manner : — The  shell  is  removed  from 
the  kernel,  which  is  also  crushed,  and  then  a 
quantity  is  put  into  an  earthen  pot  or  pan, 
placed  over  the  fire  with  a  portion  of  water  and 
the  nut  kernels.  After  boiling  slowly  about 
half  an  hour,  the  whole  is  strained  through  a 
grass  mat  into  a  clean  vessel,  when  it  is  allowed 
to  cool.  Then  after  removing  the  fibi-ous 
part  from  it,  it  is  put  into  a  grass  bag 
and  pressed  so  as  to  obtain  all  the  oil.  This 
is  poured  into  the  vessel,  along  with  the 
first  mentioned  portion,  and  when  cold 
is  about  the  consistence  of  butter.  The 
nuts  hang  in  bunches  from  the  different 
boughs,  but  each  nut  has  its  own  fibre,  about 
seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  about  the 
thickness  and  coIouf  of  whip-cord.  The  nut  is 
attached  to  the  fibre  in  a  very  singular  man- 
ner. The  end  of  the  fibre  is  concealed  by  a 
thin  membrane,  about  half  an  inch  wide  and 


three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  This  mem- 
brane is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  nut,  and, 
when  ripe,  relinquishes  its  hold,  and  the  nut  ' 
falls  to  the  ground,  when  it  is  gathered  for  use. 
A  good-sized  healthy  tree  yields  about  a  bushel 
of  nuts,  but  the  greater  number  are  not  so 
prolific.  The  trees  close  to  the  stream  present 
a  more  healthy  appearance,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  being  better  watered^  and  the  fire 
being  less  powerful  close  to  the  stream.  Very 
extensive  collection  oi  Madras  oils  was  exhibited 
the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  by  Lieut. 
Hawkes,  viz. : 

The  Adul  oU  of  Travancore  was  forwarded 
to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  It  seems  to 
be  medicinal,  but  the  botanical  name  of  the 
plant  producing  it  is  not  given. 

Aleurites  trUobaj 

Belgam  walnut  oil.     |  Hidjlee  Badam  ka  tel,    Himd. 

The  Molucca  tree,  which  pi*oduces  the  *Lum- 
bang  nut'  gi-ows  plentifully  near  Hyderabad. 
The  nuts  yield  a  very  large  percentage  of  oil, 
and  the  tree  is  found  to  be  very  prolific.  The 
nuts  are  said  to  be  strung  upon  a  thin  atrip  of 
bamboo,  and  when  lighted  will  burn  like  a 
candle  ;  a  notice  of  this  interesting  substance 
may  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Agri- 
Horticultural  Society  of  India,  Vol.  viii,  p.  220. 

Allium  sativum. 
Garlic  oil  '    |  Vellay-pundoo  yennai,  Tam. 

This  medicinal  oil  is  obtainable  in  most 
parts  of  British  India. 

Aimcardiuan  occklentale.  Cashew-nut  oil. 

Kajoo  ka  tel,  ^     Hiwo.  |  Moondree  cottay  jennai.  Tax. 

The  light  yellow,  sweet  tasted  and  edible  oil 
obtained  from  the  nut  of  this  tree,  is  in  every 
respect  equal,  if*  not  indeed  superior,  to  either 
olive  or  almond  oil.  It  is  however  very  seldom 
prepared,  the  nuts  being  used   as  a  table  fruit. 

Another  oil  is  prepared  frt)m  the  Anacar* 
dium  occidentale  and  called  Cashew  apple  oil. 
It  is  a  powerfrdly  vesicating  oil  obtained  from 
the  pericarp  of  the  Cashew  apple  and  has  been 
long  known  to  the  native  physicians  of  India. 
It  much  resembles  in  its  properties  the  acrid  oil 
obtained  from  the  marking  nut,  Semecarpns 
anacardium. 

Andropogon  calamus  aromatieus,  Roosa  grass 
oil,  differs  but  little  either  in  appearance  or 
quality  from  the  Lemon  grass  oil.  It  is  used  tor 
the  same  purposes. 

Andropogon  chamanthus 

« 

Camachie  pilloo  tylum,  Tam.  |  Lemon  grass  oil.  Rxo. 
is  obtained  by  distillation  from  a  grass  whicH 
grows  plentiftdly  in  many  parts  of  British  India. 
It  is  much  used  as  a  rubefacient  for  rheumatic 
affections,  as  well  as  in  perfumery,  for  whicl^ 
purposes  it  is  said  to  be  largely  exported  froix^ 
Travancore.  When  newly  made,  this  oil  13  o£ 
a  light  straw-colour,  but  age  cli.ang€a  it  lai^ 
deep-red. 
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AHitknm  sowa.  Bishop's  weed  oiL  These 
weii  known  carmi native  seeds  jield  by  didtillar- 
doD  a  very  useful  oil  which  is  given  medici- 
nally, as  a  stomachic. 

ANIMAL  OILS. 

Ftsh  oU  is  chiefly  prepared  in  Malabar  and 
the  Western  Coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India, 
whence  it  is  exported  to  England  in  large 
quantities,  the  demand  is  also  yearly  increas- 

^sk  Uver  oil,  is  also  prepared  chiefly  on 
die  Western  Cpast  although  some  is  now  made 
at  Madras.  The  liver  of  the  white  shark  is 
that  generally  used.  The  best  cod  liver  oil  is 
[M^pared  early  in  January  when  the  .livers 
arc  plump,  firm,  large,  white,  and  full  of  oil — 
the  livers  are  sometimes  found  diseased,  and 
are  specifically  lighter  than  water,  should  be 
rejected.  Good  livers  ^ould  cut  smooth,  and 
not  tear,  when  cut  none  of  the  substance  should 
flow  out  in  a  half  liquid  state.  The  quantity 
of  oil  produced  by  livers  depends  much  upon 
the  time  of  the  year.  In  the  beginning  of 
January  1,000  livers  were  found  by  experi- 
ment to  yield  37  imperial  gallons,  and  at  the 
end  of  February  an  equal  number  only  gave 
23  gallons  of  oil.  In  the  beginning  of  January 
1,000  livers  of  average  size  weighed  900  lbs. 
whilst  in  the  last  day  of  March  the  same  num- 
ber weighed  only  575  lbs.  The  oil  at  these 
different  seasons  was  equally  pale,  and  the 
lifers  equally  white,  although  much  smaller 
and  more  flabby  in  the  latter  season.  To  pre- 
pare the  oil — wash  the  liv^  very  carefully, 
fint  removing  the  gall  bladders  which  adhere 
to  them,  and  infuse  them  in  rain  or  other  water 
te  fitxm  salt.  Place  them  over  the  fire  and 
ne?er  allow  the  heat  to  exceed  120  or  130^. 
On  this  head  eapecicd  care  must  be  taken,  a 
higher  degree  of  heat  although  yielding  a 
lai]ger  product,  communicates  a  rank  fleshy 
taste  and  smell  and  heightens  the  colour  of  the 
oil,  thereby  rendering  it  disgusting  to  the  pa- 
tient. 

JVWa  foot  oU  is  used  as  a  softener  of  lea- 
ther, &c,  &c. 

(Heum  cerce^  oil  of  wax.  Bees  wax  submitted 
to  destructive  distillation  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  salt  jdelds  an  empyreumatic  oil  which 
is  much  used  in  medicine  by  native  doctors. 

Iguana  ail^  a  medicinal  oil. 

TXG£IABLB  OILS. 

Arachis  hypogaa.  Ground  nut  oil. 
WiOayed-moong  ki-  I  Vayr-cuddala-yennai,  Tam. 

phapi-ka  tel,       Htn-d.  |  Manilla  noona^  Tel. 

This  valuable  oil  is  now  exported  from 
Madras  to  a  large  amount.  It  is  obtained 
V  expression  from  the  seeds  of  the  ground 
«  Manilla  nut,  which  is  now  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent  inmost  parts  of  the  pe- 
anwola.  In  the  year  1848-49—37,000  gallons 
^tte  8hi[^>ed,  but  in  the  two  following  years 
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the  exports  exceeded  100,000  gallons.  It  has,  ' 
however,  fallen  to  57,207  gallons  in  1852-53.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  consumed  to  any  large 
extent  in  this  country,  although  the  nut  itself 
is  much  eaten  by  the  {xx)rer  classes.  It  is  said 
to  be  used  for  adultering  gingelly  oil  in  North 
Arcot,  where  it  costa  Rs.  1-8-0,  to  2-12-0  per 
maund.  In  the  Nellore  District,  the  seeds  are 
procurable  at  Rs.  1-8-0  per  maund,  and  in 
Tanjore  about  200  acres  are  cultivated,  produc- 
ing annually  75  candies  of  oil  at  Rs.  2-6-0  per 
maund.  The  seeds  yield  about  43  per  cent,  of 
a  clear  straw-coloured  edible  oil,  which  is  an 
excellent  substitute  for  olive  oil,  and  makes  a 
good  soap.  Its  value  in  London  in  January 
1855  was  £47-10  per  ton.  Perfect  decoloriza- 
tion,  far  from  depreciating,  considerably  en- 
hances the  value  of  this  oil. 


Prickly  poppy  oil. 
Jamiaca  yellow  thistle  oil. 


Argemone  mexicana. 
Brumadundoo  oiL 
Coorookoo  oil. 

Faring!    datura   ka   teU  I  Brumadundoo  yennai,  Tax. 

Hind.  |  Brumadundi  noona,    Tbl. 

A  pale  yellow  limpid  oil  may  be  obtained  in 
large  quantities  from  the  round  corrugated  seeds 
of  the  prickly  poppy,  which  was  originally  intro- 
duced from  Mexico  in  ballast,  but  now  flourishes 
luxuriantly  in  all  parts  of  India.  It  is  some- 
times expressed  by  the  natives  and  used  in 
lamps,  but  is  doubtless  adapted  to  other  and 
more  important  uses.  In  North  Arcot  it  costs 
from  Rs.  1-14-0  to  Rs.  2-1-0  per  matind. 

Bassia  longifolia.     Illoopoo  oil. 
Mohay  ka  tel,  IIikd.  |  Illepie  yennai,  Tam. 

This  semi-^olid  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  a  tree  which  is  everywhere  common  in 
Southern  India.  It  is  seldom  sold  in  the  bazar, 
but  the  seeds  are  collected,  and  the  oil  manu- 
factured by  the  natives  for  private  consumption. 
The  seeds  contain  about  30  per  cent,  of  oil  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour.  It  is  procurable  in  South 
Arcot  at  Rs.  25  per  candy,  or  Rs.  1-4-0  per 
maund — in  Bellary  at  3-8-0,  in  Bhopaul  at  Rs. 
3-12-0  In  Tanjore  it  may  be  had  to  the  extent 
of  2,702  candies  at  the  rate  of  2-8-8  per  maund. 
This  oil  makes  excellent  candles  and  soap. 
Its  chief  use  is,  however,  for  burning  in  lamps, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  butter  in  native 
cookery.  A  very  great  diflerence  is  obseva- 
ble  in  colour,  consistence  and  flavour,  but  is  en- 
tirely attributable  to  the  mode  of  preparation, 
and  to  the  presence  in  some  cases  of  a  very  large 
proprotion  of  mucilage  and  other  extraneous 
matter. 

Bassia  latifola,  Mahwa  oil  is  a  solid  oil  or 
butter.  The  B.  latifolia  grows  plentifully  in 
the  Northern  parts  of  British  India. 

Bomhax  perUandrum,  Silk  cotton  seed  oil. 
A  dark-brown,  though  clear,  oil  is  obtained  by 
expression  from  the  seed  of  the  silk  cotton' tree, 
th^  fibre  of  which  is  largely  used  as  a  stuff- 
ing for  pillows,  mattresses,  &c.,  &c. 
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Bryonia  oil. 
Toomuttikai  yennai,  Tam.  |  Boddama  kaia  noona,  Tel. 

This  oil  is  used  for  burning  in  lamps  in  those 
parts  of  British  India  where  the  fruit  abounds. 
It  is  extracted  by  boiling  in  water,  'and  is  pro- 
curable only  in  very  small  quantities. 

Broonga  Malagum  ointment  and  Vishnor- 
moosty  or  snake  tree  ointment  of  MasuHpatam 
appear  to  be  new  products. 

Bviea  frondosay  Moodooga  oil.  The  seeds 
of  this  tree  yield  a  small  quantity  of  a  bright 
clear  oil  which  is  sometimes  used  medicinally. 

CaJbhage  seed  oil^  is  prepared  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

CahphyUum  calaba  ?  a  new  oil  under  the 
name  of  Cherroo  pinnacottay  was  sent  from 
Cochin. 

"Pootronjie."  A  new  oil  from  Mysore  and 
Madras. 

Calophyllwn  inophyllum,      Pinnacotay  or 

Poon-seed  oil. 

Surpun  ka  teU         Hind.  I  Pinnaj  noona,  Tbl. 

Pinnaj  yennai,  Tam.  | 

The  fresh  seeds  6f  tiie  "  Alexandrian  laurel" 
when  shelled  and  subjected  to  pressure,  yield  a 
dark-green  oil  of  a  peculiar  odour.  Old  seeds 
yield  a  higher  coloured  and  thicker  product.  In 
the  year  1847-48,  gallons  3,871  of  the  oil,  and 
cwt.  508  of  the  seeds,  were  shipped  from 
Madras  chiefly  to  Ceylon  and  the  Straits,  it  has 
now  -'ceased  to  be  an  article  of  export.  In 
Tanjore,  437  acres  producing  on  an  average  24J 
cullums  per  acre  of  seed  are  covered  with  this 
tree :  this  yields  2,671^  maunds  of  oil  at  Rs. 
20-4  per  maund.  In  Tinnevelly,  it  costs  As. 
4-8  and  Trichinopoly  As.  4  per  seer.  In  Tan- 
jore, it  is  used  for  lamps,  and  for  caulking 
vessels,  but  it  appears  to  be  chiefly  valuable  as 
a  medicine.  It  is  seldom  procurable  in  tiie 
bazaar,  but  is  expressed  when  required.  Sam- 
ples from  Canara,  under  tiie  name  of  "  Honay," 
from  Goa  by  tiie  name  of  "  Oleum  unda,"  from 
Cochin  called  "Penin  poonaka,"  and  from 
Masulipatam. 

Canabis  sativa^  Hemp  seed  oil. 

Qanja  yennai,  Tam. 

This  oil  is  obtain^  by  expression  from  the 
seeds  of  the  common  hemp,  which  is  cultivated 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  Russia,  the 
oil  is  much  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  but  it  is 
unknown  to  tiie  natives  of  India,  Of  three  spe- 
cimens exhibited,  at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1856  one  was  of  a  deep-green  colour  from 
Tanjore,  another  of  an  oUve-green,  sent  by 
Lieut.  Hawkes. 

Cardamom  seed  oil,  (This  fixed  oil  is  well 
known. 

Cartharhkia  tinetoritis^  Safflower  oil. 


Kurrur  or  Coosum  ka 
tel,  HiNB. 


Ghendoorookoo  yennai,  Tam. 
CooBumba  noonay,         Tel. 

A  light  yellow  clear  oil  obtained  from  tiie 
seeds  of  tiie  plant,  yielding  the  well  known 
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dye.  It  grows  plentifully  in  Mysore  and  Tin- 
nevelly. In  Mysore  and  Bellary  it  costs  about 
Rs.  2-8-0  per  maund,  and  is  used  for  lamps, 
culinary  and  other  purposes. 

Celastriis  paniculatay  Malkungunee  or  staff 
tree  oil. 

Malkungunee  katel,  Hind.  I  Bavungi  noona,  Tbu 
Valuluvy  yennai,        Tam.  | 

,  The  deep  scarlet  coloured  oil  obtained  by  ex- 
pression from  the  seeds  of  tiiis  shrub  is  used  in 
medicine,  the  seeds  submitted   to  destructive 
distillation  yield  the 
Oleum  nigrum, 

Vaylari  tylum,  Tam. 

An  empyreumatic  oil  obtained  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  the  seeds  of  this  Celas- 
trus,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
ingredients.  Ilk  is  much  used  in  the  treatment 
of  Beri-beri. 

Cheerongie  oily  Chirongia  sapida  or  Bucha- 
nania  latifolia. 

Cheeronji  or  Charooli  ka  i  Saraypuppo  noonay,  Tel 
tel,  Hind.  | 

The  kernels  of  this  tree  aris  eaten  by  the  na- 
tives to  promote  fatness,  they  abound  in  a  straw- 
coloured,  sweet  tasted  and  limpid  oil  which  is 
seldom  extracted.  The  tree  grows  plentifully 
in  Mysore  and  Cuddapah. 

Cocos  nucifera,  Cocoanut  oil. 

Narel-ka-tel,  Hind.    Tencaya  noona,  Tbl 

Taynga  yennai,  Tam. 

The  average  annual  quantity  of  this  oil  ex- 
ported from  Madras,  from  1847-48  to  1852-63 
was  about  gallons  900,000  per  annum.  Of  this  by 
&,r  the  largest  pm'tion  was  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France,  tiie  remainder  found  its 
way  to  Arabia,  Mauritius,  Bombay  and  the 
(Indian)  French  ports.  The  prices  of  this  oil  vaiy 
considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
For  the  quarter  ending  31st  October  1864,  the 
max.  and  the  min.  were  Rs.  8-6-4  at  Jubbulpore, 
and  Rs.  1-12-9  at  Mhow  per  maund.  The 
average  of  21  large  stations  in  the  Madras 
presidency  giving  Rs.  4-9-6  per  inauiid,  or 
about  £41-2  per  ton.  The  market-vahie  of 
"  Cochii;  oil"  in  London  (January  1856)  was 
X46-10— the  average  being  £46  to  48.  The 
best  oil  is  tiiat  exported  from  Cochin,  and  the 
neighbouring  ports  on  the  Malabar  Coast.  It 
usually  fetches  208.  per  ton  more  than  tiie 
Ceylon  or  Coromandel  coast  article.  In 
Europe,  it  is  used  for  candle  and  soap  ma- 
nufisusture,  for  lubricating  machinery,  &c.,  &c. 
In  India,  for  making  soap,  anointing  the  perstm, 
for  cookery,  lamps  and  in  medicine.  An  empy- 
reumatic oil  and  pyroligneous  acid  are  obtained 
by  tiie  destructive  distillation  of  cocoanut  shells. 
The  latter  substance  has  been  used  Bucceaafully 
in  developing  photogn^hs  by  the  ooUodion  pro- 
cess. The  oil  of  tar  mixed  with  ordinary  '*  japan 
varnish"  is  said  to  be  used  with  advantage  in 
the  *'  backing  up"  of  positive  pictures. 
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Cririm  tigUmiiy  Croton  or  Napalah  oil. 
Jiiaalgotaykatel,  Hikd.  I  Kaypalum  noonfty,     Tbl. 
Aeen-alam  yeanaiy    Tax.  | 

This  is  a  well  known  medicinal  oil,  the  use 
of  which  as  a  drastio  purgative,  seemp  to  be 
decreasing. 
Cucumis  eolocynthxs,  Colocynth  seed  oil. 
CfiemM  meloj  Melon  seed  oil.  Pitcha  pua- 
jhom,  the  Tfaarbooza,  Kliurbooza,^or  Pumpkin 
seed  oil. 

CujcwhUa  pepo^  Cucumber  seed  oil. 
Valerikai  yennai,       Tak.  |  Thosa  noona,  Tel. 

A  clear  edible  oil. 

Qwrcma  pictoria.  Gamboge  butter  (Eox») 

Aneinagooigfay  yannai.  Can.  |  Mukki-tylum,        Tam. 

A  solid  butter  is  contained  in  the  seeds  of 

the  "  Gamboge  tree,**  a  species  closely  allied  to 

the  6.  purpurea  which  produces  the  **  cocum 

batter** and  has  attracted  attention.  The  Gamboge 

tree  grows  abundantly  in  certain   parts  of  the 

Mysore  and  Western  coast  jimgles.     The  oil 

which  is  procurable  in  moderate  quantities,  is 

prepared   by  pounding   the  seed  in  a  stone 

mortar  and  boiling  the  mass,  until  tlie   butter, 

or  oil  rises  to  the  surface.     Two  and  a  half 

measures  of  seed  should  yield  one  seer  and  a 

half  of  butter.      In  the  Nuggur   Division   of 

Mysore,  it  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  As.  1-4  per  seer 

of  24  Es..  weight,  or  at  .£36-6  per  ton,  and  is 

chiefly  used  as  a  lamp  oil. 

QhirgxUy  cil^  from  Canara  obtained  from  the 
pulp  of  the  tree ;  considered  an  excellent  remedy 
6r  rheumatic  pains. 
Guilandina  bondue,  bonduc  nut  oil. 
Calichi-kai  yonnai,  TaH. 

The  oil  of  this  common  seed  is  mentioned  by 
Ainslie,  as  being  considered  useful  in  convul- 
noD8  and  palsy.  The  seeds  themselves  are 
bebe?ed  to  possess  tonic  virtues.  Used  solely 
as  a  medicine. 

Gukotia    oleifera,    Ramtil    oil — Verbesina 
satim. 
SiJa  til  ka  tel,         Hixcd.  |  Valeesaloo  noonay,       Tel. 

This  sweet-tasted  edible  oil  is  plentiful  in 
the  Mysore,  Vizagapatam  and  Gbuijam  Districts. 
It  is  used  for  nearly  the  same  purposes  as  the 
sesamum.  It  is  procurable  in  die  Nuggur 
DiTision  of  Mysore  at  Rs.  3-8-0  per  maimd, 
bat  is  considered  inferior  to  gingely  oil. 

Hura  crepitans^  Sand-box  tree  oil.  This 
tree  has  been  introduced  from  Jamaica.  Its 
seeds  yield  by  expression  an  oil ;  as  the  whole 
tree  abounds  in  poisonous  matter,  this  oil  pro- 
bably partakes  of  its  deleterious  nature. 

Hydnoearpus  tTubrians,  Thortay  oil.  From 
Gatutra  a  very  valuable  vegetable  tallow,  used 
for  sores. 

Inga  duids,  Gx>rookoopilly  oil.  The  seeds 
oC  this  common  hedge  plant  yield  by  expression 
&  light  coloured  oil,  about  the  consistence  of 
castor  oil.  Its  qualities  and  uses  are  unascer- 
tained. 
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Jatropha  purgans,  or  Curcas  purgans,  Angu- 
lar leaved  physic-nut  oil. 

JangU    erandi   ka   tel,    Gatt-amunak  yennai,     Tau. 

Hjmd  .    Ada  vi  amedapoo  noona,  Tbl. 

This  oil,  has  of  late  been  imported  into 
England,  as  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil ;  it  is 
expressed  from  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  Jatropha, 
which  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  Madras  presi- 
dency. The  colour  is  somewhat  paler  than  the 
best  linseed  oil.  It  can  be  obtained  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  where  it  is  plentiful,  for 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  manufacture.  It  is 
now  chiefly  used  in  lamps. 

Jatrapha  gluuca,  Glaucous-leaved  physic-nut. 
Addale  or  Authaulay  yennai,  Tau.   . 

This  in  appearance  approaches  castor  oil; 
and  seems  to  be  but  little  known.  It  is 
fluid  and  light  straw-coloured,  and  is  procur- 
able in  South  Arcot,  where  the  plant  grows  on 
waste  land.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  medicinally 
as  a  counter-irritant,  but  if  procurable  in 
sufficient-quantity  seems  likely  to  prove  a 
useful  oil.  A  high  coloured  specimen  was  sent 
to  the  Madras  Exhibition  from  Tinnevelly  and 
one  of  a  pale  straw  colour  from  Madras. 

Lepidium  sativum.  Country  Cress  oil. 
Ali-veri  yennai,  Tam. 

This  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the 
"Chinese  wall  cress.'*  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  "  Linseed  oil,"  the  Tamil  name  of 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  article. 

Linum  usitatissimum,  Linseed  oil. 
Ulsee  ka  tel,  Hiitd.  |  Aveesee  noona,  Tsx. 

Alliveri  yennai,       Tam.  | 

The  seed  from  which  this  oil  is  expressed, 
has  long  been  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  in 
Nagpore,  Bellary  and  other  parts  of  the  Madras 
presidency.  There  is  an  impression  that  the 
oil  obtained  from  the  Indian  plant  is  inferior  to 
that  imported  from  England,  but  it  will  be 
found  on  experiment,  that  this  arises  from  the 
former  having  been  imperfectly  Ireed  from 
mucilage,  which  prevents  its  drying.  The  seed 
is  now  an  article  of  export  from  Madras  to  the 
amount  (1852-53)  of  cwt.  1,106.  In  the  year 
1852-53,  English  Linseed  oil  to  the  amount  of 
gallons  4,552  and  valued  at  Rs.  8,763  was  im- 
ported into  Madras,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
cwt.  1,045  of  the  seed  were  exported  from 
hence  mostly  to  England :  it  can'  be  made 
on  the  spot  for  much  less  than  the  average 
value  of  the  English  oil.  It  would,  however,  be 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  adulteration  of 
this  oil,  with  any  of  the  other  greasy  oils  which 
would  of  course  infallibly  destroy  its  drying 
properties. 

Macassar  oil,  is  used  by  the  natives  of 
Singapore  as  a  hair  oil. 

Manaloo  oil,    of  Canara,  is  used  for  lamps. 

Azadirachta  i7idica,  and  Melia  Azadirach, 
Margasa  or  Necm  oil. 

Neem  ka  tel.  Hind.  I  Vapa  noona,  Tkl. 

Vapum  yennai,         Tam,  | 
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This  valuable  and  much  used  medicinal  oil 
i?  obtained  by  either  expression  or  boiling,  from 
the  seeds  of  species .  of  Melia  and  Azaderach- 
ta,  which  are  common  throughout  Southern 
Asia.  It  enters  much  into  the  {)ractice  of  native 
Physicians,  by  whom  it  is  administered  inter- 
nally as  an  anthelmintic,  and  externally  as  a 
liniment  in  rheumatism,  and  headache  and  as  an 
application  to  ulcere.  The  oil  is  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  has  a  strong  smell  and  an  unpleasant 
bitter  taste.  In  the  year  1847-48,  gallons  1,587 
were  exported  from  Madras,  and  in  the  year 
1851-62,  gallons  1,917,  in  1852-53,  gallons 
3,111.  The  chief  market  is  Ceylon,  but  the 
.  demand  is  not  constant. 

Mesiui  ferrea,  Naga-sumpunghee  oil.  This 
valuable  oil  is  procurable  in  Canara,  at  the 
rate  of  Rs.  4  and  the  seed  at  1-8-0  per  maund. 
It  is  used  both  as  a  lamp  oil  and  as  3  healing 
application  to  sores. 

Miinusops  elengi,  Mimusops  oil,  a  medi- 
cinal oil,  obtainable  in  tolerably  large  quan- 
tities in  some  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
known  in  England. 

Mooroogana  tallow.  This  valuable  substance, 
which  even  at  high  temperatures  is  perhaps  the 
mast  solid  oil  with  which  we  are  yet  acquainted, 
is  made  in  Canara.  If  procurable  in  large 
quantities,  and  at  a  moderate  cost,  it  promises 
to  be  a  valued  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
candles,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
p0Be9,  &c.,  &c.,  and  as  a  cure  for  cattle  wound- 
ed by  tigers. 

Byperanthera  moringa :  Moringa  pterygos- 
perma,  Ben  or  moringa  oil. 

Sahujna,  Hutd.  I  Moninga  noona,         Tel.. 

Morunghy  yennai,    Tam.  | 

Ben  nut  oil  has  long  been  considered  valu- 
able on  account  of  the  lengthened  period,  which 
it  may  be  kept  without  contracting  rancidity. 
The  tree  from  which  the  "  nuts"  are  obtained, 
is  common  in  all  parts  of  British  India  the 
flowers,  leaves  and  fruit  are  eaten  by  the  natives, 
and  the  rasped  root  is  used  by  Europeans  as  a 
substitute  for  horse-radish,  to  which  circum- 
stance it  owes  its  common  name  of  "  horse- 
radish tree."  The  oil  however  is  seldom  made 
in  India,  nor  does  it  now  form  an  article  oi' 
export. 

MyrisHea  moschata,  Nutmeg  butter. 

Japhul  ka  tel,  Hind*  |  Jaikkarra  noona,        Tel. 

Jaaipootri  tylum,      Tah.  | 

It  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  nutmeg, 
it  has  an  aromatic  smell  from  the  volatile  oil  it 
contains. 

Neeradimootoo  oil.    Neerada. 
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in  great  repute,  as  a  medicine  amongst  native 
practitioners,  and  the  kernel  enters  largely  into 
their .  prescriptions.  It  might  probably  be 
found  of  use  in  the  arts,  it  much  resembles 
almond  oil  but  Ls  rather  thicker.  The  seed* 
cost  in  Madras  As.  2-6  per  seer. 

Nigella  saliva^  Fennel  flower  oil. 
Kulonjee ;    Siali     Danah,    Carun  seeragum,       Tak 

Hind.    Nalla  giUikura,        Tku- 

The  black  aromatic  seeds  of  theNigella  sativa, 
yield  by  expression  a  dark  coloured  Iragrant  oil. 
Papaver  sanmifereum^  ^^^PY  oil. 


Khush-khush-ka-tel,  Hixd 
Casa-casa  noona,         Tel. 


Cas-casa  yennai,        T/lm. 


Jungli  badam  ka  tel,  HufD.  |  Mootoo  yennai,  Tah 

This  valuable  oil  was  sent  to  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  1855  under  the  various  names 
of  Neeradee-mootoo,  Jungle  almond,  Maroty, 
Tamana,  Maravetti,  Neervetti  and  Soorty.  It  is 
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The  poppy  is  largely  cultivated  throughout 
Malwa  and  the  opium  districts,  where  the  dry- 
ing oil  obtained  from  the  seed  is  more  exten- 
sively used  than  any  other,  bpth  in  lamps  and  as  • 
food.  At  Bhopaul  the  oil  is  procurable  at  the 
rate  of  Ra.  4-8-0  per  maund  of  25  lbs.  or 
£40-6  per  ton.  By  simple  exposure  to  tlie  rays 
of  the  sun  in  shallow  vessels,  this  oil  is  rendered 
perfectly  colourless.  It  is  much  prized  by  Euro-  ' 
pean  artists. 

Wild  olive,  or  Pootroojie  oil,  obtained  by 
expression  from  a  handsome  tree  growing  plen- 
tifully in  Canara  and  Mysore. 

Polanisia  viscosa,  Viscid  Cleome  oil. 
Nahi-cadaghoo,  Tam. 

This  warm  and  pungent  little  seed  when 
subjected  to  very  powerful  pressure,  yields  a 
moderate  per-centage  of  a  light,  olive-green, 
coloured  limpid  oil,  which  promises  to  be  useful 
for  purposes  requiring  a  very  liquid  oil. 

Poonga  or  Kurunj  oUy    Dalbergia  arborea, 

or  Pongamia  glabra. 

Kurunj  ka  tel,         Hind.  I  Poonga  yennai,  Tam. 

Kanoogoo  noona,       Tsl.  | 

This  oil,  which,  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
is  used  to  a  large  extent  in  adulterating  lamp 
oil,  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  a  tree;  com- 
mon in  most  parts  of  the  Madras  presidency. 
In  North  Arcot,  Bellary,  and  theNuggur  Divi- 
sion of  Mysore,  the  oil  is  procurable  at  Bs. 
.2-8-0  per  maund.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  lamp 
oil  by  the  poorer  classes. 

Sahocottay  oil,  from  Canara,  is  used  for  cuta- 
neous diseases. 

Santalum  a^vm.  Sandal  seed  ail. 
Chundana  pusjhum  yennai,  Tam. 

The  seeds  of  the  sandalwood  tree  yield  by 
expression  a  thick  and  viscid  oil  which  is  burnt 
by  the  poorer  classes  in  lamps. 

Santalum  albums  Sandalwood  oil. 
Chundana  yennai,  Tam. 

This  oil  is  made  in  Salem,  Mysore  and 
Canara  from  the  sandalwood.  The  exports 
amount  annually  to  about  100  cwt. 

JRaphanus  sativus^  Radish  seed  oil. 

Ricifius  communis,    Castor    oil,    Fructibus 

minoribus,  or  small  seeded  variety. 

Barik  erundi  ka  tel,    Hind.  I  Chitt-amindialoo  noona, 

Sitt-amunaku  yennai,    Tam.  |  Tu. 
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Tto  Taiieties  of  the  Ricinus  communis,  one 
bemgimall  and  the  other  large-«eeded,  are  pro- 
duced all  over  India.    The  small-«eeded  variety 
jields  the  best  product;  and  is  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  oil  exported  for  medicinal  purposes. 
The  fresh  seeds  autiter  having   been  sifted  and 
cleaned  from  dust,  stones,  and  all  extraneous 
matters,  and  slightly  crushed  between  two  rollers,^ 
freed  by  hand  from  husks  and  coloured  grains, 
are  enclosed  in  clean  gunny.  They  then  receive 
a  slight  pressure  in  an  oblong  mould  which 
gives  a  uniform   shape    and  density    to  the 
packets  of  seed.    The  "  Bricks"  as  they  are 
technically  called,  are  then  placed  alternately 
with  plates  of    sheet  iron    in   the    ordinary 
screw   or  hydraulic  press.     The  oil  thus  pro- 
cured is  received    in    clean   tin    pans,    and 
water  in  the  proportion   of  a  pint  to  a  gallon 
of  oil  being  added,  the  whole  is  boiled  until  the 
water  has  evaporated,   the  mucilage  will   be 
found  to  have   subsided    and   encrusted   the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  whilst  the  albumen  solidified 
hy  the  heat,  forms  a  white  layer  between  the 
oil  and  the  water.     Great  care  must  be  taken 
in  removing  the  pan  from  the  fire,  the  instant 
the  whole  of  the  water  has  evaporated,  which 
may  be  known  by  the  bubbles  having  ceased, 
for  if  allowed  to  remain  longer,  the  oil  which 
haa  hitherto  been  of  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water  or  212^,  suddenly  rises  to  that  of  oil  or 
nearly  600%  thereby  heightening  the  colour  and 
cofflmonicating   an   empyreumatic   taste    and 
odour.    The  oil  is  then  filtered  through  blanket, 
flannel,  or  American  drill,  and  put  into  cans  for 
exportation.   It  ia  usually  of  a  light  sti*aw  colour, 
sometimes  approaching  to  a  greenish  tinge.  The 
dean  seeds  yield  from  47  to  50 -per  cent,  of  oil, 
worth  in  England  from  4d.  to  5d.  per  lb.    The 
following  is  the  result  of  experiments  made  at 
Bfadras  and  Calcutta  to  ascertain  the  percentage 
of  oil  in  the  Castor  seed  on  January  27th,  1853.) 

Calcutta. — 1,400  lbs.  of  seed  yield  kernels 
and  raw  oil  as  follows  : — 

Ist  sort  Kernels . .  632  lbs.    OU . .  324  lbs. 

2nd  sort       „      . .  184  lbs.     „  . .  87^  lbs. 

3rd  sort       „      . .  164  lbs.     „   . .  76|  lbs. 
making  a   total   of  980  lbs.     of  kernels  and 
488  lbs.  of  raw  oil  from  1,400  lbs.  of  seed. 

Madras. — 1,400  lbs.  of  seed  yield  raw  oil  as 
foUows: — 

Ist  sort 318  lbs.  of  oil. 

2nd  sort 88  lbs.  do. 

3rd  sort 74  lbs.  do. 

making  a  total  of  480  lbs.  of  oil  iiom  1,400  lbs. 
of  seed. 

The  cost  of  the  Madras  oil  was  Rs.  76-1-0  as 
fcAows: 

1,400  lb8.  seed  at  Rs.  3-3  per  bag  of  164  lbs. 

27  3  4 
Husking  and  selecting  kernels  and 

coolyhixe 3  11  9 


Crushing,moulding,  pressing  and  boiling  2     7  1 

Filtering  and  sundries 2     8  0 

Overseer  8  pay,  godown  rent,  &c.  &c .  .    1     6  2 
300  empty  quart  bottles,  corks,  &c . .  34    4  8 

Cleaning  and  packing  charges 4     8  0 

Or  an  average  of  Annas  4y^^  per  quart  of 
fii'st,  second  and  third  sort  oil  as  4d.  per  lb. 
This  oil  is  chiefly  used  as  a  mild  purgative. 
Soap  of  good  quality  may  be  made  of  it,  but 
the  cost  and  disagreeable  smell  which  it  com- 
municates, preclude  its  general  use.  The 
average  exports  for  the  4  years  1849-60  to 
1852-53  11,325  gallons  per  annum.  The  qua- 
lities of  clearness  and  limpidity  do  not  arise  from 
any  superiority  of  the  seed,  or  care  in  extraction, 
but  from  repeated  decolorization  with  animal 
charcoal,  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  emi- 
nent medical  men,  considerably  detracts  from 
its  strength  and  efficacy.  When  manufactured 
in  the  ordinary  native  mill,  this  oil  is  some- 
times used  by  the  richer  classes  in  lamps. 

Castor  oily  extracted  hot,  differs  from  the 
preceding  only  in  the  mode  of  preparation. 
The  seeds  are  boiled  for  two  hours  in  water, 
dried  for  three  days  in  the  sun,  freed  from  the 
shells,  pounded  and  then  boiled  in  fresh  water, 
imtil  the  whole  of  the  oil  has  risen  to  the  sur- 
face. Five  seers  of  the  seeds  or  3^  lbs.,  should 
by  this  process,  yield  a  quart  of  oil.  This  is 
the  sort  generally  used  in  medicine  by  native 
praotitionera,  it  is  straw-coloured,  and  free 
from  any  unpleasant  taste  or  smell. 

Riciniis   communis^  Castor  oil  or  lamp  oil ; 

Fructibus  majoribus,  large  seeded  variety. 

Ohiragh-ka-tel,  Hikd.    Ped-ftmidam,  Tbl. 

VuUak  ennai,  Tam. 

This  oil  which  is  obtained  from  the  large- 
seeded  variety  of  the  "Ricinus  communis"  is 
sometimes  drawn  cold,  it  is  then  of  a  straw- 
colour  scarcely  distinguishable  in  quality  from 
the  oil  of  the  small-seeded  variety.  It  is  how- 
ever more  usually  extracted  by  heat,  and 
forms  the  common  **  lamp  oil"  of  the  bazaar. 
The  seeds  having  been  partially  roasted  over 
a  charcoal  fire,  both  to  coagulate  the  albumen 
and  to  liquify  the  oil,  are  then  pounded  and 
boiled  in  water  until  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface. 
The  roasting  process,  however,  gives  it  a  deeper 
red  colour  and  an  empyreumatic  odour.  The 
price  of  this  oil  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  from  Rs.  1-10-0  to  Rs.  3-13-6  per 
maund  of  25  lbs.  The  average  of  nineteen 
large  statiohs,  in  all  parts  of  the  Madras  pre- 
sidency for  the  quarter  ending  31  st  October  1864, 
was  'Ra,  2-8-6  per  maund.  It  is  used  chiefly 
for  lamps.  Average  exports  of  the  six  years 
ending  1854,  were  gallons  27,561  per  annum. 

Castor  oil,  from  a  new-  wild  species  in 
Canara,  is  burnt  in  lamps. 

Sapindits  ernarginatus,  Soap-nut  oil. 

Reethay  ka  tel,       Hind. 
Poovandi  cottay,      Tax- 


Poongum-kai  yeimai,TAM. 
Koocoodi  noona,   .       Tel. 
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This  semi-solid  oil  is  used  medicinally  by  the 
natives,  and  is  extracted  from  the  kernel  of  the 
8oap-nut.     Its  cost  prevents  its  general  use. 

Sarcostigma  Icleinii,  Poovana  oil,  made  in 
Tinnevelly,  Travancore  and  Cottayam,  is  re- 
ported to  be  useful  for  rheumatism.  This 
substance  has  been  long  known  imder  the 
name  of  Poovana  and  Poovengah,  as  medici- 
nal oil;  it  is  used  largely  on  the  western  coast,and 
seems  especially  to  merit  further  investigation. 

Semecarptis  anaoardium.  Marking  nut  oil. 

Bhilawan  ka  tel.  Hind.    Nellajidi  noona,       Tbl. 

Shuyng  cottay  yennai,  Tam. 

The  acrid  and  vesicating  oil  which  is  found 
between  the  two  laminae  of  the  pericarp  of  the 
marking  nut  is  collected  and  used  as  a  preven- 
tive against  the  attacks  of  white  ants,  and  by 
native  practitioners  in  rheumatic  and  leprous 
affections.  By  boiling  the  w^hole  nut  not  di- 
vested of  its  pericarp,  an  oil  is  also  obtained 
which  acts  as  a  blister.  The  preparation  or 
collection  either  of  the  oil  or  acrid  juice  is  lia- 
ble to  cause  much  iiTitation  and  inflammation 
of  the  hand^,  face,  &c.,  of  those  engaged  in  the 
work. 

Sesamum  orientale,  Gingelly  oil  or  sesamum 
oil  (black-seeded  variety.) 
Meetha     Til     ka    tel,    Nool  ennai,  Tam. 

Hind.    Mundie  noonay,       Tel 

This  oil  which  is  perhaps  consumed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  by  the  natives 
of  India,  is,  moreover,  second  only  to  cocoanut 
oil  in  its  importance  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
It  is  extensively  cultivated  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Madras  presidency,  and  its 
seeds  and  oil  have  been  exported  as  follows  : 

Gingelly  Seed. 
Year  1847-48. 
Qr.     17,518...R8.   160,134 
Year  1849-50. 
L44,125,R8.  299,412 
Year  1851-62. 
1,09,414,  Bs.  302,559 


Cwt. 
Cwt. 


Year  1848-49. 
Or,  8,594 Ra.    1,02,726 

Year  1860-51. 
Cwt  2,27,779,  Rs.  4,37,186 

Tear  1852-53. 
Cwt.  2,51,613,  Rs.  5,31,664 


QingeUy  Oil. 


Year  1847^8. 


GL  19,520 Rs.  14,766 

Year  1849-50. 

Gl.  52,721 R«.  86,294 

Year  1851-52. 

GL  46,196 Rs.  26,722 


GL 
GL 


Year  1848-49. 

14,686 Rs.  11,535 

Year  1850-51. 

77,262 Rs.  48,605 

Year  1862-53. 
GL  72,607 Rs.  43,608 

Of  the  gingelly  seed  exported  in  1852-53 
the  United  Kingdom  received  cwt.  12,713 — 
Ceylon,  cwt.  590— France,  cwt.  2,87,225 — 
Pegue  cwt.  741 — Bombay,  cwt.  113 — Malacca, 
cwt..  33  and  Travancore,  cwt.  148.  Of  the 
quantity  of  oil  (72,607  gals.)  exported  in  the 
same  year — gals.  42,043  were  shipped  to  the 
United  Kingdom — gallons.  2,968  to  Ceylon — 
gab.  4,232  to  Mauritius  and  Bourbon — ^gals. 
19,698  to  Pegue— gals.  46  to  Bengal— gals.  27 
to  the  French  (Indian)  ports,  and  gals.  3,593 
to  Malacca. 

First  sort  QingeUy  oil, — ^The  great  disparity  of 
colour  observed  in  the  samples  of  this  oil  is  merely 
to  be  attributed  to  the  mode  of  preparation. 
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The  method  sometimes  adopted  is  thatof  thnnr- 
ing  the  fresh  seeds,  without  any  cleansing  pcc^. 
cess,  into  the  common  mill,  and  expresBing  in 
the  usual  way.     The  oil  thus  becomes  mizej 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
epidermis  of  the  seed,  and  is  neither  so  pleasant 
to  the  eye,  nor  so  agreeable  to  the  taste,  as  that 
obtained  by  first  repeatedly  washing  the  seeds  in 
cold  water,  or  by  boiling  them,  for  a  short  time, 
until  the  whole  of  the  reddish-brown  colouring 
matter   is  removed,   and  the  seeds  have  be- 
come perfectly  white.     They  are  then  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  the  oil  expressed  as  usual.    This 
process  yields  40  to  44  per  cent,  of  a  very  pale 
straw-coloured  sweet  smelling  oil,  an  excellent 
substitute  tpr  olive  oil,  for  which  indeed  it  is 
largely  sold.     In  India,  it  is  chiefly  used  in 
cookery,  in  anointing  the  person,  for  making  soap, 
and  for  burning  in  lamps.  In  Europe,  it  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  for  burn- 
ing in  table-lamps,  for  whicli  it  is  better  suited 
than  cocoanut  oil,  owing  to  the  lower  temper- 
ature  at  which   the    latter  congeals.       The 
value  in     England  (January    1856)   jC47-10 
per    ton.     In    different  parts   of  the  Madras 
presidency  the   price  of  this  oil   varies  from 
Rs.   1-5-0  to  Rs.  6   per    maund  of   25   fts. 
In  S.  Arcot  it  is  procurable  at  Rs.  27-12-5  per 
candy.     The  prices  per  maund  of  this  oil  at 
the  undermentioned  stations,  for  the  quarter 
ending  31st  October  1854,  were  as  under  : 


Arcot Rs.  8 

Bangalore „    8 

Bellary „    8 


»» 


••'•  $» 


i$ 


Berhampore... 
Civnnanore. 
Cuddapali... .,. 

Jaiilnah ,, 

Jubbulpore.... 

Madras 

MoRulipatam. . 


9« 


>f 


2 
6 
2 
2 
1 
8 
3 


7 
2 
8 
0 

IS 
6 
5 

14 
9 


0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Madara Rs. 

Mangalore 

Kagpore 

Palamootta ... 
Panlghaut. . ... 
Samulcotta.... 
Secunderabad. 
Trichinopoly.. 

Vellore 

Vizagapatam.. 


4« 


9i 


»» 


5 
4 
1 
4 
3 
2 
2 
4 
3 
3 


8 
1 

12 

12 

7 

10 


I 

a 

0 

0 
0 
8 


3  11 

1  8 
14  0 

2  0 


Second  sort  Gingelly  oily  is,  in  commerce, 
erroneously  called  *  Rape,'  (Kharasaneeyelloo), 
is  expressed  from  a  variety  of  sesamum  and 
diffei*s  but  little  from  the  one  above-mentioned. 
In  Tanjore,  it  is  procurable  at  Rs.  3  per  maund. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  the  two 
varieties  of  plant,  yielding  this  important  oil 
have  been  furni^ed  by  F.  Gopleaton,  Esq*, 
Rajahmundry.  He  tells  us  that  two  varieties  o^ 
sesamum  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil. 

The  1st  sort  of  gingelly  seed  is  the  pro^ 
duce  of  the  plant,  which  is  sown  in  the  month 
of  March,  after  the  rice  crop,  and  is  irrigated 
twice,  once  at  sowing,  and  once  af^rwards. 
The  seed  which  is  black,  and  is  called  Ist  sort- 
gingelly,  from  the  fact  of  its  yielding  the 
largest  percentage  of  oil,  ripens  in  May,  and 
sells  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  60  per  candy  of  500  Iba. 
The  oil  obtained  from  "both  varieties,  sells  at 
the  same  price,  viz.,  Rs.  2-14-6  to  Rs.  3  per 
maund  of  25  lbs.  according  to  quality. 

The  2nd  sort  of  gingelly  m  sown  in  June,  and 
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although  a 
Ltile  larger,  resembles  in  raoai  respects  the 
ftnoer,  it  has,  however,  a  somewhat  longer 
ial,  tai  the  flower  differs  a  shade  or  two  in 
(olour.  A  candy  of  500  lbs.  of  thLi  seed  sella 
at  Be.  57-6-0.  The  price  of  the  oii  is  the  same 
u  thtt  of  1st  sort  giugellf .  This  seed  about 
t.  B.  1869  b^;aa  to  bo  largely  exported  to 
I'rance,  In  oonsequence  of  whiuh  die  price 
doubled.  _ 

Suapii,  tpteiet.  Mustard  oil. 
Bti  b  t(l,  UiHD.  I  Avaloo  naon&iSapiava  noo- 

Itdiighao  yennai,       Tam.  |      na,  _    Tbl. 

Five  or  lii  species  of  Sinapis  are  cultivated 
in  lU  parts  of  India,  for  the  sake  of  the  valu- 
ible  oild  they  yield,  those  most  frequently  seen 
are8.glauca,S.toriaandS.Taceinosa.  Tbeseeds 
of  the  '  Sinapis  alba'  yield  by  expression  36 
per  cent,  of  &  bright  yellow,  pleasant  tasted, 
alible  oil,  having  a^  nL.-O'^  smell,  and  slight 
tuie  cf  mnstard.  The  iieeda  of '  sinapis  nigra,' 
yields  only  28  per  ce'jt.  of  an  oil  in  all  respects 
timiUr  to  the  aly.ve.  The  average  price  of 
[Da>*vd  seed  in  -  liighteen  large  stations,  in  all 
jojB  of  ^.  aOdras  presidency,  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  Slst  October  1854  was  Rs.  1-2-8 
per  maund  of  25  lbs,,  the  maximum  being 
Ka.  l-ll-fl  at  Cannanore  and  the  minimum 
Aj.  10-5  at  Nagpore.  In  Vizagapatam  it  costa 
Es.  208  per  Sicca  garce.  The  oil  is  not  export- 
ed, hot  the  seeds  have  been  shipped  as  follows  r 
1847-48 . .  .Cwt.  5,828  I  1850-51-  .  .Cwt.  9,909 
1848-49...  „  6,767  1851-62...  „  3,636 
184M0...  „  9,435  I  1852-53...  „  16,075 
{Till.— This  valuable  oil,  although  seldom 
Bid  in  the  market,  being  made  when  required, 
»  ned  in  moot  parts  of  India  in  cookery,  and 
■  eoDodered  nnperior  to  all  other  oils  for 
ucanting  the  body,  which  it  is  supposed  to 
invigarate.  In  medicine,  it  is  soraetimet  given 
mlerDiUy,  but  is  more  frequently  apphed  as  a 
rabefiicient.  The  common  mustard  oil  cake  is 
obt^ed  from  four  different  sorts  of  Sinapis. 
Sttradia  fcetida.  Fetid  stercnlia  oil. 

Coodirs  paaiun-yennai.  Tan. 
This  temi-w>hd  oil  obtained  by  expression 
■n  the  seeds  of  a  large  jungle  tree,  appears 
contain  a  large  per-cenUge  of  stearine,  but 
is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  obtained  in  large 

StryAjtts  ntae  tmrnca,  Nux  vomica  oil. 
nmjoot;,         C*k.  i  Moo  yettie  cottay  yonnai.  Tin. 
An  «sipyre(unatic  oil  prepared  from  the  fresh 
t,  is  Hsed  medicinally  by  native  practitioners. 
Ternunaiitt  beiigrioa,  Belleric  myrobolan  oil. 

Tanikoi  yennai,  TA>f. 
A  medicinal  oil  obtainable  in  small  quanti- 
H  Irom  the  kernel  of  the  Belleric  myrobolaji, 
<dnipe  is  used  aa  a  tanning  material. 

TtnunaHa  eatajipa,    WiMd.   Almond    oil, 
K  piDduot  <^  this  species  of  Tenninatia. 

Temiiulia  thtftuia,  Chebulic  myrobolan  oil. 
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A    medicinal    oil    procurable  in    very  small 
qnaiitities  from  the  kernel. 

Tht^esia  populnea,  Portia  nut  oil. 
Pans  pipi>iil,  HiHD.  |  Tooraiuni  jennai,      Tut. 

This  deep,  red-coloured  and  somewhat  thick 
oil,  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  portia 
tree,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the; 
peninsula.  It  is  extensively  planted  aa  an  avenue  . 
for  wfaich  its  quick-growth  and  the  beauty 
I  flowers  render  it  a  favorite.  The  wood 
is  capable  of  being  worked  when  fresh  cut  and 
is  used  for  boat-building  and  cabinet  work.  "Hie 

of  the  tree  is  used  on  the  western  coaflt,   ' 
as  a  remedy  for  various  cutaneous  aSectioiu, 
and  the  oil  might  probably  be  of  use  in  similar 
ca«es.     Its  expense  precludes  its  use  otherwise 
than  medicinally. 

Thwetia  neriifolia,  the  "  exile"  oil.  The 
kernels  of  the  seeds  of  this  common  shrub 
yield  by  expression  a  large  percentage  of  a 
clear  bright  yellow  coloured  oil. 

Tlu)T<mogvlio  oil,  Pongamia  glabra?  from 
Canara  used  for  cutaneous  diseases. 

Tuntapoo  oil,  (Cassia  tora  ?)  an  empyretuna- 
tic  medicinal  substance  called  Tuntapoo  oil 
known  about  Masulipatam. 

Vateria  indiea,  Piney  tallow  or  Doopada  oil. 
Piney  yennai,  T**t. 

This  most  valuable  tree,  which,  heiddes  the 
product  under  consideration,  yields  a  reaiu 
nearly  equal  to  copal,  and  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent building  wo(>d,  grows  plentifully  in  the 
jungles  of  the  western  coast.  The  oil  which 
IS  perfectly  solid  even  in  hot  climates,  is  pre- 
pu«d  by  cleaning  the  seeds,  then  roasting  and 
grinding  them  into  a  mass.  To  6  seers  of 
seed,  add  12  seers  of  water,  and  boU  until  the 
oil  rises  to  the  aurfitce.  Remove  the  oil,  stir 
the  contents  of  the  vessel,  and  allow,  it  to 
stand  until  the  following  day,  when  more  oil 
will  be  observed  on  the  surfece,  which  may  be 
collected  and  the  process  repeated.  The  oil  is 
principally,  used  for  lamps,  but  is  very  suitable 
for  soaps  and  candle-making. 

Wood  oiis.^This  class  of  oils  is  obtained  for 
the  most  part  from  the  Burmese  coast  and  the 
Straits.  -They  are  usually  procured  by  tapping 
certain  trees  of  the  noble  order  Dipterocarpen, 
and  applying  heat  to  the  cavity.  The  oil  which 
flows  from  the  wound,  is  a  mixture  of  a  balsam 
and  volatile  oil,  and  when  applied  as  a  varnish 
to  wood  or  other  substance  the  oil  evaporating 
depoeitga  hard  and  durable  coatof resin.  They 
are  chiefly  used  as  natural  varnishes,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  wilL  coloured  pigments, 
also  as  a  substitute  for  tax  in  paving  the  seams 
of  shipping,  and  for  preserving  timber  from  the 
attacks  of  white  ants.  They  are  said  also  to 
be  useful  as  an  ingredient  in  UllK^Taphic  inks. 
Owing  to  the  distance  from  which  they  are 
bronght,  and  the  imperfect  knowledge  Tre  yet 
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when    it    is  received 
'ed  to  run  slowly  drop  by  drop. 
-An  opaque  dull  asK-coloured 

moat  of  the  large  h&xaaj»a{ 
wed  to  rest  for  some  time,  it 
'o  layers,  or  an  upper  dark- 
ttum  and  a  lower  and  more 
Is  chief  use  is  for   applying 

all  sorts,  either  alone  as  a 
r  in  combination  with  certain 

ri  Pegu:- — The  oil  which  ia 
by  thia  name  is  a  very  clear 
ice  forming  a  natural  vaniigh 
rood  or  other  substance. 
imanalahu  oil,  Erythroxylon 
npyreumatic  medicinal  oil. 

ChUta/jong. — Much  resem- 
1  and  Wood  oil  from  Pegu. 
an  the  latter,  but  is  used  for 
te ;   procurable   in   all  large 

langoonandMovimeindiWen 
from  any  other  specimen 
,to  theExhibition,  it  isqnite 
olid,  but  has  the  usual 
lass  of  oib. 

n  China,  ia  one  of 
lich  the  well-known 
1  lacquer  ia  made.  It  is  used 
linting  the  beams  and  wood- 
nsea,  and  may  aJso  be  mixed 
lOt  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Dalbergia  sissoo.  An  em- 
nal  product. 

T'tnTtevelti/. — An  empyreu- 
ilar  to  tar,  chiefly  used  medi- 
practitionera. 

mI,  Dryobalanopg  camphors 
S  of  "  Volatile  oils,"  is  used 
re  aa  a  substitute  for  turper 
rom  IS  to  20  cents,  a  bottli 
'alaeea  ia  obtained  from  the 
preparation.  It  ia  obtained 
!  of  the  Dipteraceoua  family 
nmon  in  the  dense  jungles 
peninsula,   and  grows 


ntries  whence  they  are  im-  j  the  base  of  the  trunk  is  of  immenie girlh— 
I  of  the  trees  from  which  these  i  the  wood  is  reddish  brown  and  has  a  amell 
:es  are  Jerived,  are  involved  ]  not  unlike  that  of  English  fir,  the  bark  is 
r  obacurity.  The  oil,  there- i  smooth,  the  leaver  alternate,  pinnateandosti- 
eives  the  names  of  the  loca-  '  piiiate,  fruit  a  onp-soeded  drupe,  seed  aagiilv 
they  are  imported.  Some  of  '  and  anatropal.  The  oil  when  permitted  to 
erably  ih  colour  and  consist-  '  remain  at  rest  divides  itself  inlo  two  layew,  the 
1  possess  the  same  balsamic  |  upper  conaiettng  of  a  clear  chesnut^lonred 
e  end  of  the  dry  aeaaon,  that  ^  liquid  balsam,  and  the  lower  being  in  sppear- 
wil,  several  deep  incisions  are  ;  ance  like  flakes  of  granulated  su^  and  eon- 
( into  the  heart  of  the  wood,  sisting  probably  of  the  surplus  resin  depoiled 
piece  scooped  out ;  into  these  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
i,  and  kept  burning  until  the  '  Mineral  oils,  or  Petroleum,  the  produce  of 
Burmah, 

The    Wmirtdr^ree  oH,   or  Gayapa-noona  of 
Rajahmundry, 

Wrighlia  ai^idyivnttnea,  Roeebay  olL 

Vaipallay  jenD«7,  TkU. 

A    thick,    scarletHx>loured,    medicinal    oil, 

partaking  dpuhUess  of  the  properliea  of  the  seed,    i 

Although  the  number  of  oil-producing  plants 
inSouthern  India  ia  very  lai^,  butfewarecultj- 
vated  to  any  great  extent,  the  larger  pot-  ' 
ajnsiating  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs  grow- 
n  a  wild  state,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
gathered  by  the  poorer  people,  and  the  oii 
pressed  as  necessity  reqtiirea.  The  oils  of  the  ' 
peninsula  may  be  classed  under  the  foUawing 
heads: 

(1.)  Oils  procured  from  plants  which  are 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  products,  sacb 
aa  cocoannt  oil  (Cooos  nucifera) ;  gingelly  «!  , 
(Seaamum  orientale) ;  castor  oil,  of^n  in  the 
South  of  India  called  lamp  oil  (Ricinua  com-  ' 
munis) ;  ground-nut  or  ManiUa-mit  oil  ( Aracliia 
hypogfea) ;  linseed  oil  (Linum  usitatiasimum) ; 
ramtil  oil  (Guizotia  oleiiera) :  mustard  oil,  much 
used  for  anointing  the  body  {species  of  Sinapis); 
poppy  oil  (Papaver  somniferum), 

(2.)  Oils  procured  from  plants  which  giDW 
spontaneously  and  are  found  In  sufficient  quaa-  j 
titles  to  admit  of  the  produce  becoming  an  \ 
article  of  inland  trade.  Such  as  maigoea  i 
oil  or  ueem-oil  (Azadirachta  indica  and  Melia  ^ 
azaderach)  ;  solid  basaia  oil,  used  for  can-  \ 
dies  and  for  butter  (Bassia  longifolia  and  , 
butyracea);  pinacotay  oil  (Calophyllom  in-  I 
ophillum);  karinj  oil  (Dalbergia  arborea); 
coorookoo  oil  (Argemone  mexicana)  ;  cat-amu- ' 
nak  oil  (Jatropha  curcas)  ;  piney  tallow  (Valeria  , 
indica);  and  gamboge  oil  (Garcinia  pictoria).  J 

(3.)  Oils  procured  from  plants  which  grow 
spontaneously,  but  to  a  limited  extent,  in  many  1 
parts  of  the  country.  These  oita  are  aometimes  ■' 
extracted  by  the  poorer  elassee  for  home  con-  ' 
sumption; — Safflower  oil  (Carthamua  tincta- 
■  a)  ;  Belgaum  walnut  oil  (Aleurites  triloba.); ': 
poorana  oil  (Sarcoatigma  kletnii) ; jungle  almmd  . 
oil  (Hydnocarpus  inebrians) ;  Addale  oil  (Jam* '[ 
pha  glauca)  ;  cress  oil  (Lepidum  aatirum)  ;  en-  i 
hen  not  lopped  loo  soon,  I  cumber,  melon,  and  gWd  oil  (species  of  cucn-  ' 
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iDJ5ind  cucurbita);  coorkapilly  oil  (Inga  dul- 

c»}  a  common  hedge  plant. 

(4.)  Oils  procured  in  small  quantities  fropi  j 
plants,  and  used  chiefly  for  medicinal  purposes, 
and  ibr  peri'umery,  such  as  soap-niftt  oil  (Sapin- 
dna  emarginatas)  ;  ca^^hew  oil  (Anacardium 
occidentaie) ;  cotton  oil  (species  of  gossypium 
and  bombax)  ;  croton  oil  (Croton  tiglium) ; 
biyony  oil  (species  of  bryonia^  ;  colocynth  oil 
(CitruJlus  colocy nthis);  fenugreek  oil  (Trigonella 
/bnufflgrascum),  and  others.  The  following  are 
the  particulars  of  an  experiment  made  to 
ascertain  the  periods  to  which  the  same  (iuantL7 
ties  of  ditfei^nt  oils  burn,  togetlier  with  their 
reepective  powers  of  illumination  : — 

*9{qi^Xi  amvoeq 
'g  aSad  smao J  Sjiuiis  }0 

'\»\  p»)irud  9\{%  qon{Ai 
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The  place  in  which  the  experiment  was  made 
«e  the  western  saUy-port  of  Fort  St.  George, 
dosed,  quite  dark.  Atmosphere  during  the 
laming  of  each  kind  of  oil,  calm  and  serene, 
^k  stand,  in  each  case,  iron  wire,  1-lOth  of 
la  inch  in  circumference,  2|  inches  high,  with 
toall  round  tin  stand  at  bottom ;  wick,  ordi- 
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nary  white  lamp  cotton,  thickness  in  each  case, 
50  threads,  burnt  in  a  small  tumbler  half  filled 
with  water.  Age  of  the  party  making  the  ex- 
periment 34  years,  eyesight  in  perfect  vigour.  . 
The  gingelly  oil  (Sesamum  indicum)  must  be 
extremely  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  those  - 
using  it,  iVom  the  vast  amount  of  sm^ke  it 
emits,*  the  earth-nut  oil  (Arachis  hypogea) 
emits  a  large  quantity,  of  smoke  though  not  so 
much  as  the  gingelly,  but  has  a  disagreeable 
smell  whilst  burning,  the  smoke  from  the  other 
three  kinds  ofoil  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

Kruing  or  Miniak  Icruing,  a  wood  oil,  of  Bor- 
neo, is  extracted  from  the  ti-ees  which  produce 
it,  by  simply  cutting  a  large  hole  in  the  tree, 
to  which  fire  being  placed,  the  oil  distils  over. 

Between  balsam  of  copaiba  and  the  wood 
oils  there  is  this  difference,  viz.,  that  the  wood 
balsam  distilled  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  an  oxidizing  agent,  as  chlorine, 
hypo-chlorite  of  lime,  or  bichromate  of  jpotaah, 
yields  an  essential  oil  of  a  fine  blue,  whilst 
ordinary  copaiba,  containing  "  soft  resin"  affords 
hardly  any  coloured  essential  oil.  Cold  sul- 
phuric acid  produces  with  copaiba  a  purple 
coloration  similar  to  that  obtained  with  cod-liver 
oil,  so  that  dishonest  persons  might  substitute 
for  the  latter,  a  mixture  of  olive,  oil  or  of  some 
other  iatty  oil,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion 
of  copaiba. 

To  obtain  wood  oil,  a  large  incision  is  made 
in  the  trunk  of  the  Dipterocarpus  turbinatus 
tree,  at  about  30  inches  from  the  ground,  in 
which  a  fire  is  lighted  and  kept  up  imtil  the 
incision  is  charred :  soon  after  this,  the  liquid 
begins  to  flow.  It  is  conducted  by  a  little 
trough  into  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it.  The 
average  produce  of  the  better  trees  in  a  single 
season,  is  30  gallons.  Eqxburgh  says  that 
wood  oil  is  also  produced  by  Dipterocarpus 
incanus,  D.  alatus,  and  D.costatus.  The  first 
of  these  three  is  reputed  to  yield  the  best  sort, 
and  in  the  greatest  quantity.  When  filtered,  it  is 
a  transparent  liquid,  of  a  somewhat  dark-brown 
when  seen  by  transmitted  light,  but  appearing 
opaque  and  of  an  obscure  green  if  viewed  by 
reflected  light.  It  possesses,  therefore,  in  a 
very  marked  degree,  the  dichroism  dbservable 
in  all  resin-oils  obtained  1^  the  action  of  fire. 
This  character  determines  the  nature  of  wood 
oil,  and  shows  that  it  is  not  simply  a  natural 
product  like  copaiba ;  but  that  it  is  in  part  the 
result  of  a  liquid  modification  of  the  Diptero- 
carpus resin,  effected  by  the  agency  of  healt. 
Moulmein  wood  oil  is  of  somewhat  greater 
consistence  than  olive  oil ;  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
964,  and  possesses  an  odour  and  taste  very 
analogous  to  those  of  copaiba.  It  dissolves  in 
twice  its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  with  tlie 
exception  of  a  minute  residue  which  is  deposit- 
ed upon  repase.     But  the  most  -curious  pro- 
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at  of  solidifying  when 
to  266-  F.  ;  at  this  tein- 
163  turbid  and  so  gela- 
iplaced  upon  the  inver- 
«r  cooling,  the  solidifl- 
:t ;  but  a  gentle  warmth, 
lion,  restores  its  tbrmer 

the  name  given  to 
n  'vegetables,  from  the 
liter  obtained  from  thi 
■om  being  employed  for 
term  is  also  occasionally, 
1  to  some  v^etable  pro- 
'  of  a  waxy  nature,  euch 
ccrifera.  Tlie  name  ia 
liberia  on  certain  algce, 
ostoe,  such  as  N.  pruni- 
irtant  regetable  buttera 
Bitssia'  butyrucea,  and 
and  certain  palms,  such 
md  tlie  Elais  guineensis ; 
I  of  great  utility  to  the 
here  it  grows  naturally, 
)t.  Domingo,  where  it  is 
atter  is  very  serviceable 
.  The  generally  known 
buttera  are  as  follow  : 
om  Theobroma  cacao; 
j-ieia  300  porta  of  a  con- 
most  agreeable  flavour. 
n,  from  Cinnamomum 
1,  By  strong  decoction, 
ete  oil,  called  Cinnamon 
jid  which  exhales  while 
IS  odour. 

>m  Myristica  moschata ; 
:  Moluccaa,  of  two  kinds, 
sing  the  nutmegs  into  a 
jed  in  bags  between  hot 

,  from  Cocoa  nucifera, 
:e  oil,  but  perhaps  ez- 

1  by  rasping  the  pulp  of 
(ting  a  little  hot  water, 
lie  milky  juice  until  the 

and  filtering  through 
rhich  fieparates  into  two 
*nd  limpid,  the  other  a 
1  of  a  pure  white  colour, 
ains  unliquidated  at  at) 

possibly  be  tbund  that 
ttre  affects  the  out-turn 

rom  Elais  guineensis,  a 
jnerica.  The  concrete 
:eemed  in  Europe  for 
lately  recommended  for 

y  export  from  the  west- 
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ern  coast  of  Africa,  has  large  quaniitics  of  noKil 
palm  oil,  of  the  consistence  of  hard  butler. 

Galam  huttfr  or  Ghee,  trom  Bassia  bnij- 
racea,  Fulwa  or  Phulwara,  Himd.,  a  native  of 
NepaJ  and  Almora  in  northern  India :  produc« 
an  excellent  butter,  . 

Bama  huifoliti,  the  Tax.  llloop^-yennai. 
Tbl.  Ippa  noona;  IIind.  Mahwa  ka  tel.  Thu 
oil  of  this  Basgia  separates  into  two  portions, 
one  on  the  surface,  fluid,  and  of  a  piatacio  green 
colour :  the  other  of  a  brownish  green,  and  j 
almost  solid.  ; 

Baaia  Umgifolia,  Till,  llkiopoo  yennai ;  Tii.     1 
Ippa  noona;    Hisd.   Mohe    ka    tel.     Of  three    ' 
samples  of  the  Illoopoo  oil,  one  separaled  into    ' 
two  portions ;    the  up[ier,  fluid,  of  a  pale  oil- 
green  in  colour  ;  and  the  lower,  greenish -white 
and  of  the  consistence  of  ghee.     Another  speci- 
men of  the  oil  of  this  Bassia    separated  into 
three  portions;  the  uppermost  a  golden  yellow 
and    fluid,  the   middle  yellowish    white,  solid    '. 
and  floating  iu  the  upper;  and  the  lowest  solid, 
and  brown  in  colour.     A  tliird  sjiniple  in  the    ■ 
Madras  Exhibition  of  18')5,  was  of  the  consist-    ■ 
ence  of  ordinary  ghee  and  was  seut  as  a  material    ] 
Rt  for  tiie  lubrication  of  railway  carnages,  bthI    \ 
another  beautiful  specimen,  almost  solid,  from 
Tanjore,  was  of  a  light  golden  yellow  colour. 

Chiiitse  vfyetaliU   buUn-  from   the  Sfiiiingia 
which  sebifera,  produces   the  buttel-  and  oil  so 
much  in  use  in  China :  the  number  of  these    '. 
trees  in  the  proi-ince  of  Chekiang  is  immense,      j 

hidian  vfffftable  butter,  Piney  butter,  or  Doo-    ■ 
pada  solid  oil,  from  the  Vateria  indica  or  Piney    ; 
raarum,  Tam.,  which  grows  on  the  western  coast   ' 
oflndiaandinCanara.     it  is  white  or  yellowish 
white,  of  the  consistence  of  hard  salt  butter,  ^d 
in  the  shade  remains  always  solid.     It  can  be    ' 
procured  in  cjuantities  in  southern  India.    It  a    ■ 
used  tbr  lamps  principally,  but  is  \ery  suitable 
for  soaps  and  candles.     It  is  prepared  by  clean-    ■ 
ing  the  seeds  ;  then  roasting  and  grinding  them     , 
into  a  mass.  In  making  it  to  five  seers  of  seed,    ' 
add  twelve  seers  of  water,  and  boil  until  the  oil    , 
rises  to  the  surface.     Kemove  the  oil,  stir  the    ' 
contents  of  the  vessel,  and  allow  it  to  stand  until 
the  following  day,  when  more  tal  will    be  ob-    . 
served  on  the  sm-face,  which  may  be  collected 
and  the  process  repeated.  | 

African  butter,  also  called  Shea  butter,  from 
the  Baasia  parkii  or  Pentadejmis  butyracea  of   | 
Sierra  Leone.  ' 

Japan  icoj,',  from  Rhds  succedaneum.  , 

Almimd  butter. 

Qamloge  butter,  a  product  of  the  Garcinia 
pictoria,  Boxb.,  is  called  Mukke  tylum,  Tab. 
Arasana  ghoorghy  yennai,  Cak.  The  tree 
grows  abundantly  in  Mysore  and  the  western 
coast  jungles. 

Cuciaa  bidter,  Garcinia  purpurea?  is  from    ■ 

e  of  the   two*  species  of  Garcinia,   G.  pi<v.  j 
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tarn  aad  G<  purpurea,  the  seeds  of  which 
pnodoce  solid  oil,  the  former  the  Gamhoge  but- 
ter and  the  latter  the  Cocum  butter :  the  Gam- 
boge btttters  are  solid  and  of  a  deep  leek  green 
colour.  The  G.  pictoria  grows  abundantly  in 
certain  parts  of  Mysore  and  the  western  jungles. 
The  oil  is  procured  by  pounding  the  seed  in  a 
stone  mortar  and  boiling  the  mass  until  the  but- 
ter or  oil  rises  to  the  surface :  2^  measures  of  seed 
jield  one  seer  of  butter,  and  it  is  sold  at  the 
rate  of  Annas  1-4  per  seer  of  Rupees  24,  in 
the  Nuggur  division  of  Mysore,  and  is  there 
oaed  as  lamp  oil  and  as  ghee. 

SUfcidia  foetida  oU,  in  Tamil  Coodiray 
jennai  or  Coodira  pusjun  yennai,  is  thick  at  all 
reasons  of  the  year,  and  is  obtainable  probably 
io  large  quantities  in  the  forests  on  the  Nulla 
Mnlla  and  Yella  Mulla  range. 

Butter  of  Laurel^  Laurus  nobilis. 

SoUd  oils  are  obtained  from  the  Dipterocarpi, 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

The  Solid  oU  of  the  Horse  eyes  and  Ca- 
coons  of  Jamaica,  Fevillea  scandens,  is  white 
and  hard. 

Kawan  solid  oil  is  procured  from  a  species 
of  Basia  of  Singapore  of  Java. 

Mijo  or  Jixrpan  butter  fi*om  Dolichos  soja, 
Japan. 

SoUd  oU  from  Myristica  (Virola)  sebifera,*of 
British  Guiana. 

Solid  oil  from  the  Demerara  butter  tree, 
Saoiuuri,  Pekea  tuberculosa. 

Vegetable  twix  from  Shanghae.  ' 

M}frtle  wax  fi*om  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Solid  oil  of  Bombay  from  Salvadora  persica 
or  Veraonia  anthelmintica. 

Carap  or  Carah  vegetable  butter,  from  Carapa 
guiancnsis,  a  large  tree  in  Trinidad,  and  British 
Guiana. 

Bidter  of  the  Gre^t  Macaw  tree,  fk)m  Acrco- 
mia  fusifoi'mis. 

Brooruja  malagum  oil  or  ointn;ient  from  Ma- 
solipatam,  separates  into  three  portions,  the 
uppermost,  fluid,  resembling  brown  sherry, 
Ae  middle  of  the  consistence  of  ghee,  and 
brownish  yellow ;  and  the  lowest  almost  solid 
and  of  a  hair-brown  colour. 

Mooragana  biftter,  or  Mooroogana  or  solid 
oil  ofCanara,  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes 
and  as  an  ointment  for  the  wounds  of  cattle^ 
iajured  by  tigera.  It  is  said  to  be  produced 
from  a  forest  tree  growing  in  the  Canara  jungles. 
The  specimens  are  dart-brown  and  quite  solid, 
and  this  product  merite  the  best  consideration. 
A  Tory  excellent  sample  of  this  solid  oil  was  in 
Ae  l^ras  Exhibition  of  1857,  from  Manga- 
bre.    It  is  the  most  solid  of  the  solid  oils. 

(WmZ  or  Adul  oil  of  Travancore  is  separated 
i&si  two  portioas  ;  the  upper,  fluid,  of  the 
«A  irof  golden  sherry ;  the  lower,  reddish  white 
rfl  «  Gonaiatence  of  ordinary  hard  salt  butter. 
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Camujay  tree  oil,  a  small  bottle,  priced  Ru- 
pees 2|  from  the  same  district,  by  the  same 
exhibitor,  was  a  dark  gelatinous  mass,  of  the 
consistence  of  blanc  mange. 

Oil  of  Hydnocarpus  inebrians,  the  Tliortay 
oil  of  Canara,  a  very  valuable  vegetable  solid 
oil,  used  for  sores,  is  solid  and  of  the  consis- 
tence of  ordinary  hard  salt  butter. 

During  British  rule,  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
sugar,  oil  seeds,  fibres,  tea,  coffee  and  indigo 
have  been  largely  increased. 
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Shacottff  oil  of  Canara  is  used   for  cutaneous  i  Rfiux    siusMdanea  ?    This   oil   becomes,   wlieu 


eruptions.  The  specimen  of  this  oil  in  the 
Government  Central  Museum,  Madras,  separated 
into  two  portions ;  the  upper,  yellowish  and 
fluid,  and  the  lower  brownish  red  and  of  the 
consistence  of  hard  ghee.  • 
Hibavania  oil  of  Canara  ;  under  this  name 


concrete,  of  the  consistence  of  tallow,  and  i& 
not  so  hard  as  wax.  The  province  of  Fetaigo, 
more  particularly,  produces  this  tree,  and  conse- 
quently supplies  t^e  greatest  quantity  of  this  oiL 
In  the  eastern  parts  of  China,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  tallow  tree,  StiUingia  sebifera,  and 


there  was  exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  beef  and  hog^s  tallow  in  the  south,  are  used  in 
1857,  a  solid  oil  of  a  clove  brown  colour,  from  the  manufacture  of  candles.  Wax  is  only  em- 
die    Sampajoy   district  by  Pedro  Probhoo,  a  I  ployed  to  incase  the  tallow  or  lard,  which,  from 


small  phial  was  priced  at  Rupees  4|. 

Places  of  chief  production  in  India,  tJie  quality^ 
prices,  in  1861,  and  quantity  of  ifie  principal 
oils  and  oil  seeds  exported  frwn  Bombay  for 
the  year  ending  *60th  April  1860. 
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the  heat  of  the  climate  and  its  unclarified  con- 
dition, never  becomes  hard. 

Batter  of  Palm  oil  from  Elais  guineensis,  a  na- 
tive of  Africa  and  America  a  concrete  palm  oil, 
is  much  esteemed  in  Europe  for  ungents  and  hu 
been  lately  recommended  for  culinary  purposes, 

Erysimtwi  perfoliatuniy  t^  cultivated  in  Japan 
for  its  oil  seeds. 

Termitmlia  beUerica,  in  Tamil,  Thaneeka 
or  Tannekae  yennay.  This  oil  separates  into 
two  portions — the  one  fluid,  of  a  pale  oil-green 
colour,  and  the  other  white,  floccular,  and  of 
the  consistence  of  ghee. 

Oils  from  the  seeds  of  the  gourd  tribe.—- 
Nearly  all  the  species  of  gourds  and  melons  and 
cucumbers,  L.  vulgaris,  C.  pepo,  C.  melo,  C, 
utilissimus,  C.  sativus,  Luiia  pentangola,  &c., 
yield  mild  clear  culinary  oils ;  the  skin  of  the 
seed  is  removed,  and  the  inside  under  the  name 
I  of  "  maghz,"  khiyar,  kadu,  &c.,  &c.,  sold,  and 
the  oil  expressed. 

Atr,  in  Europe  written  Otto.  These  arc  very 
strong  oils,  containing  the  essential  oils  of  the 
plants  and  substances  sufficient  to  produce  a  per- 
fume which  is  perfectly  overpowering  and  pro- 
duced a  headache.  Tbe  natives  of  British  India 
have  the  phrase  in  their  language  "  dimagh 
mu'attar  bona,"  to  be  stupified  with  fragrance. 
•  These  attars  are  principally  made  in  Hindustan, 
at  Amritsur  and  Delhi.     See  Attar,  Otto. 

Cfuetvngee  seed  oil  of  the  Buchanania  latifo* 
lia,  is  rarely  extracted  from  the  abundantly 
oleaginous  seeds  which  are  eaten  by  the  natives 
to  make  them  fat.  The  oil  is  clear,  sweet,  and 
straw-coloured  the  trees  grow  abundantly  in 
Mysore  and  Cuddapah,  &c.  Its  u.seful  wood 
•875  sp.  gr.,  9d»  per  cubic  foot,  is  worked  up 
generally  into  furniture,  house  doors  and  win- 
dows, presses,  tables,  &c.  It  requires  to  be 
polished,  otherwise  it  stains  a  burnt  sienna 
coloiu:  any  cloth  brought  into  contact  witjh  it. 

Almond  oil  is  a  term  applied  to  that  'of  the 
common  almond,  Amygdalus  communis  :  to  the 
Indian  almonds,  the  fruits  of  the  Terminalia 
catappa  and  Canarium  commune  and  the  al- 
monds of  Gen.  xliii,  v.  2,  have  been  thought  to 
be  Pistachio  nuts. 

Almond  oil. 


The  candles  used  in  Japan  are  made  of  an 
oil  said  to  be  pressed  out  of  the  seeds  of  the 
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Badam-ka-tel,  T{ind. 

Miniak  badam,      Malay. 
Roughan-i-badam,    Pers. 


Ingudi-tailam,  Sans. 

BaSamcottay-yennay,TA«. 
Badama  vtttulu  nune,TB«. 


This  is  from  the  fruit  of  Amygdalus  communiSt 
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ii  Bot  wholly  an  article  of  import,  but  cliieflj  !  obtained  from  various  parts  of  odoriferous 
ao.  The  almond  tree  is  a  native  of  tlie  Hima-  ,  plants,  chiefly  by  distillation,  but  also  by  the 
kva,  and  is  abundant  in  Cashmere.     The  oil  I  chemical   perfuming   process    of    enliowering. 


ia'coburless,  of  very  slightly  yellow,  and  is 
congealed  with  difficulty.  It  is  obtained  for 
Mtite  use  in  India,  but  does  not  as  yet  ibrm 
a  recognijed  article  of  export.  Both  varieties 
of  almond,  bitter  and  sweet,  are  imported  into 
the  northern  parts  of  India  from  Ghoorbund,  and 
into  the  southern  parts  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
According  to  Simmonds,  there  ai*e  about  80 
tons  of  this  oil  annually  imported  into  Britain, 
the  price  being  about  Is,  per  lb.  It  is 
piincipally  the  produce  of  theArzo  tree,  forests 
of  which  grow  to  the  south  of  the  empire  of 
Monooo,  which  produce  an  exceedingly  hard 
gpedes  of  almoiid.  Its  fruit  consists  of  two 
ahnonds,  rough  and  bitter ;  in  manufacturing  the 


The  best  known  are  those  of  almonds,  ani- 
seed, bergamot,  cajaputi,  camomile,  cam- 
phor, caraway,  cassia,  cinnamon,  cloves,  juni- 
per, lavendar,  lemons,  mint,  nutmeg,  orange, 
peppermint,  pimento,  rhodium,  rosemary,  roses 
(otto),  savine,  sassafras,  mint.  But,  in  India, 
sandalwood,  jasmine,  nutmegs,  indeed  every 
odoriferous  plant  is  by  the  perfumers  made  to 
yield  an  essential  oil. 

CJuimheli-ka-attar  .  of  Lucknow,  from  Jasmi- 
num  grandiftoruin,  extracted  from  the  petals, 
sells  at  2  rupees  per  tola.  This  plant  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  gardens  in  Lucknow  for  the 
sake  of  its  flowers. 

Motiah  or  Belalc-ka-atiar  of  Lucknow,   Jas- 


oil,  they  are  well  rubbed  or  shaken  in  a  coarse  ;  minura  sambac,  is  also  extracted  from  the 
hag)  to  separate  a  bitter  powder  which  covera  petals,  and  sells  at  2  rupees  per  tola.  It  is 
the  epidermis;  they  are  then  pounded  to  a 
pute  in  marble  mortars,  and  the  paste  subject- 
ed to  a  press.  The  almond  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain 46  p.  c.  of  oil,  but  from  6J  lbs.  only  1  lb. 
6  oz.  can  be  extracted  by  the  cold  process ;  and 
ahove  2  lbs.  if  heated  iron  plates  be  used.  The 
oil  of  almonds  is  the  basis  of  the  great  part  of 
the  liniments,  ointments,  and  plasters,  of  the 
European  pharmacists.  It  is  however  little  used 
m  Indian  pharmacy,  the  oil  of  the  Sesamum 
orientate  answering  perfectly  as  a  substitute. 
Indian  ails,  Messrs.  Wilson  of  Price's  candle 
works,  recently  received  a  consignment  of  oils 
fifoffl  India,  and  found  twelve  specimens  that  were 
entirely  new  to  them,  some  of  which  promised  to 
be  of  the  greatest  value,  and  government  might 
add  half  a  crore  to  their  revenue  if  they  would 
only  plant  in  waste  lands  along  shore  the  oil- 
beuing  palm  of  western  Africa.  A  large  and 
profitable  trade  might  be  had  in  palmine  made 
from  the  cheap  oils,  the  difficulty  of  transport- 
ing which  is  well-known.  The  same  effect  is 
fradiiced  on  this  oil  and  on  olive  oil  by  adding 
the  nitrate  of  mercury. 

Boosa  at2,  is  from  the  Roosa  grass,  a  native  of 
the  k>w  hills  along  the  base  of  the  Himalaya,  at 
Hardwar  and  the  Kheeree  pass  and  also  found 
at  ABseetgurh  and  in  Malwah,  generally.  The 
iDoto  of  this  fragrant  grass  are  used  by  the 
natives  of  northern  India  in  intermittent  fevers. 
In  hi^t  and  taste  it  comes  remarkably  near  An- 
dropogon  schosnanthus.  The  oil  is  used  as  a 
ithnulant  internally  and  externally,  much  in 
the  flame  manner  as  oil  of  caj  aput.  Roosa  oil  has 
img  been  supposed  to  be  the  celebrated  grass 
oil  of  Nemar,  but  Dr.  Royle  does  not  re- 
cognise the  coiTectness  of  this  opinion  and 
i^Oi  the  Nemar  oil  to  the  A.  calamus  aro- 
naticiis.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
jereral  species  furnish  oils  of  similar  characters. 

Emntial  ciU^  called  also  volatile  oils,  are 
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cultivated  extensively  in  gardens  in  Lucknow 
for  the  sake  of  its  flowers  and  is  coloured 
red  by  means  of  dragon  s  blood. 

Essewtial  oils  of  cinnamon,  citronelle  and 
lemon  grass,  are  made  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Galle  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Ceylon.  The  oil  of  cinnamon  is  also  made 
largely  at  Colombo :  it  is  obtained  from  the 
broken  or  inferior  pieces  of  bark  rejected  in 
packing  the  bales  of  spice.  CitroneUe  and 
lemon  grass  oils  are  the  produce  of  two  highly 
scented  grasses  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  both  natives  and  Europeans  tor  the 
purpose  of  distillation.  The  extent  of  the  trade 
in  this  may  be  thus  stated,  say  for  1849,  oil  of 
cinnamon  32,400  ounces,  oil  of  lemon  grass 
28,000  ounces. 

Several  kind  of  essential  oils  are  produced 
from  strong  scented  flowers.  Other  perfumed 
oils  are  manufactured  without  resorting  to  dis- 
tillation, merely  by  the  process  of  enflowering. 
The  layers  of  the  jasmine,  or  other  flowers, 
four  inches  thick  and  two  inches  square, 
are  laid  on  the  ground  and  covered  over 
with  layers  of  sesamum  or  any  other  oil- 
yielding  seed.  These  are  laid  about  the 
same  thickness  as  the  flowers,  over  which 
a  second  layer  of  flowers  like  the  first  is 
placed.  The*  seed  is  wetted  with  water,  and 
tlie  whole  mass  covered  with  a  sheet  held 
down  at  the  end  and  sides  by  weights,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  eighteen  hours  in  this 
form:  it  is  now  fit  for  the  mill,  unless  the 
perfume  is  desired  to  be  very  strong,  when  the 
faded  flowers  are  removed  and  fresh  ones  put 
in  their  place.  The  seed  thus  impregnated  are 
ground  in  the  usual  way  in  the  mill,  and  the  oil 
expressed  has  the  scent  of  the  flower.  At  Gha- 
zeepore,  the  jasmine  and  bela  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed :  the  oil  is  kept  in  leathern  bottles  or 
dubbers,  and  sold  for  about  rupees   2  a    seer. 
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The  newest  oils  afford  the  finest  perfumes.  The 
process  here  described  is  the  same  as  that  pur- 
sued at  Bombay.  In  Europe,  a  fixed  oil, 
usually  that  of  the  ben  or  moringa  nut,  is 
employed.  Cotton  is  soaked  in  this  and  laid 
over  layers  of  flowers,  the  oil  being  squeezed 
out  so  soon  as  impregnated  with  pert\ime. 

Animal  oils  are  in  frequent  use  amongst 
the  people  of  India  as  medicinal  substances, 
for  external  application*  such  as,  that  from  the 
pea  fowls'  fat,  from  the  neats'  foot,  the 
crocodile  and  the  iguana. 

Mineral  oils  come  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Burmah,  from  the  oil  pits  of  Burmali,  the  Bur- 
mese government  used  to  obtain  93,000  tons 
annually,  the  oil  on  the  spot  fetching  about  a 
shilling  per  cwt.:  as  it  reaches  the  market 
it  is  the  most  filthy  dirty  stuff  that  can  be 
imagined,  chemically  treated  it  supplies  half  a 
dozen  of  products  of  the  greatest  beauty, 
several  being  oils,  one  a  hard  wax  of  snowy 
whiteness,  and  one  a  rich  perfume.  In  several 
places  in  the  Jhelum  district  along  the  Salt 
Range,  at  Kafir  Kote,  at  Jabba  in  the  Sha- 
poor  district,  and  in  very  small  quantities  at 
Shah-ke-Noorpoor,in  the  Rawul  Pindee  district, 
a  petroleum  exudes  out  of  the  rocky  soil,  but 
hitherto,  though  every  effort  has  been  made  by 
the  Punjab  authorities  to  utilize  it  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  they  have  failed,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  enormous  cost  of  carriage,  and  to 
the  difficulty  of  retaining  the  substance  itself 
within  any  other  vessels  than  those  made  of  tin 
or  glass.  Price  and  Ck).,  of  London  re- 
ported favorably  upon  it,  and  asked  for  some 
tonsof  it  for  further  experiments.  Their  appli- 
cation could  not  be  comphed  with  to  the  extent 
of  the  requisition,  not  more  than  eight  maunds 
a  day  are  obtainable,  and  it  appears  that  the 
yield  of  oil  is  greater  in  the  hot  than  in  the 
cold  weather.  Wood  smeared  with  the  mineral 
oil,  is  effectually  preserved  from  the  ravages  of 
white  ants.  The  oil  burns  with  a  bright  flame  but 
the  smoke  is  insufferable.  The  natives  of  India 
call  it  Gunduk-ka-tel,  and  use  it  only  for  burn- 
ing in  their  lamps.  The  Jabba  spring  is  the 
most  extensive,  it  is  situated  within  the  jageer 
of  Malik  Ali  Yar  Khan,  who  claims  the  produce. 

Oil  mills.  Oils  are  usually  obtained  by  ex- 
pression by  means  of  oil  mills  of  kinds.  In 
Europe,  an  oil-mill  is  used  for  the  purpose. 

Lint  or  Rape  ;  it  is  desirable  first  to  pass 
such  hard  seed  as  hnt  or  rape  between 
iron  rollers,  in  order  to  crack  the  shells. 
These  rollers  are  of  cast-iron  turned  truly 
in  a  lathe,  and  their  spindles  run  in  brass 
bushes,  fixed  in  an  iron  frame  bolted  to 
the  framework  of  the  mill.  These  frames 
have  mortises,  in  which  the  bushes  for 
the  rollers  are  placed  and  are  adjusted  by 
screws  passing  through  the  ends  of  the  iron 
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frames  :  this  allows  the  rollers  to  be  set  at  any 
distance  apart,  according  to  the  size  aud  hard- 
ness of  the  seed  to  be  crushed.     The  rollers 
are  sometimes  of  different  sizes,  so  that  different 
velocities  may  be  giten  to  their  surfaces :  this 
enables  them  to  draw  the  seeds  in,  and  to  per- 
form their  work  more  quickly.     One  of  the 
rollers  has  on  its  axis  a  small  spur-wheel,  which 
engages  a  cog-wheel  on  the  main  shaft  of  the 
mill.     Its  motion    by   another  pinion  to  the 
second  roller.     By  giving   to  the  roller  pinions 
a  dissimilar  number  of  teeth,  they  may  be 
made  to  revolve  with  different  velocities,  which 
answers  the  same  purpose  as  making  them  of 
different  sizes.     Above  the  rollers  is  a  hopper 
containing   the  seed,   which   nuis  out  at  an 
opening  in  the  bottom  into  a  trough  or  ^oe, 
which  is  agitated  by  a  piece  of  wood  nailed  to 
it  resting  on  the  cog-wheel :  the  shoe  thus  feeds 
the  rollers  with  a  small  quantity  of  seed  at  a 
time,  and  prevents  them  from  being  choked 
up.     A  plate  of  iron  attached  to  the  frame  on. 
each  side  presses  by  its  edge  against  the  lower 
part  of  the  rollers,  and  scrapes  off  any  adhering 
seed.     The  crushed  seed  falls  upon  an  inclined 
board,  and  collects  in  a  heap,  from  which  it  is 
removed   to   feed    the   running  stones.     Tlie 
arrangement  of  the  rollers  resembles  that  of  the 
crushing  mill.     The  seed  broken  by  the  rollers 
is  passed  under  two  vertical  mill-stones  or  run- 
ners, revolving  on  a  horizontal  bed,  where  it  is 
further  bruised  and  prepared  for  compression. 
In  some  places  the  rollers  are  not  used,  but  the 
seed  is  at  once  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
runners.     Hard  and  smooth  grains  are,  how* 
ever,  liable  to  slip  away  from  beneath  the  run- 
ning stones,  and  thus  require  a  much  longer 
time  to  prepare  them  for  the  next  pi-ocesft,  that 
of  compression.     Rollers  do  their  work  rapidly, 
but  they  require  great  power  to  work  them. 
When  the  seed  is  sufficiently  bruised  by  either 
or  both  of  these  means,  it  is  collected  into  hair 
bags  and  placed  in  what  is  called  a  wedge- 
press.      In  olive  oil-mills  ascrew-press  may  be 
used  but  the  hardness  and  smoothness  of  the 
graias  of  lint  and  rape,  and  the  cavities  formed 
by  ^he  broken  shell  which  retain  the  oil,  re- 
quire the  exertion  of  a  stronger  force.     The 
hair  bags  containing   the   crushed  seeds  are 
placed  between  wedges  of  wood  contained  with- 
in a  strong  framing.     The  wedges   are  then 
driven  down  by  a  heavy  ram  or  pestle  worked 
by  machinery  until  the  pestle  rebounds  from 
them  three  times,  when  they  are  judged  to  be 
sufiiciently  tight.     The  oil  thus  obtained  is  of 
the  best  quality,  and  is  kept  distinct  from  that 
obtained  by  the  ailer-process.     The  seeds  come 
out  of  the  bags  in  the  form  of  fiat  cakes :  these 
are  broken  up,  and  pounded  in  mortara  with 
heavy  stampers,  which  reduce  the  parenchjrms 
of  the  seed  to  a  fine  meal,  so  that  Uie  oU  can 
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egicape  more  freely  when  subjected  to  a  second  i  of  these  fi*om  four  to  sixteen  seers  are  put  in 
coiupreesion,  which  is  now  aided  by  heat.  The  |  an  earthen- ware  pot,  and  ])oiled  with  an  equal 
pounded  seed  or  meal  is  heated  in  a  pan,  to  the  \  quantity  of  water  for  the  space  of  five  hours — 
temperature  of  melting  bees'-wax  and  is  kept  I  frequent  care  being  taken  to  stir  the  mixture 
in  agitation  by  a  spatula  worked  by  machinery.  !  to  prevent  it  from  burning.  The  oil  now  floats 
The  meal  is  again  put  into  hair  bags  and  com-  j  on  the  surface,  and  is  skimmed  off  pure.     The 


pressed,  and  the  resulting  oil  is  considered  to 
be  the  best  of  the  second  quality.  Another 
oompreasion  produces  oil  of  the  ordinary  second 
quality.  During  tlie  heating  of  the  meal  a 
i&ttle  water  is  sometimes  added ;  but  in  Hol- 
land this  practice  is  considered  to  be  injurious. 
The  cakes  are  still  fat  and  soft,  and  are  sold  as 
food  ibr  cattle  ;  but  the  Dutch  break  them  down 
and  stamp  them  again.  The  result  is  an  im- 
palpable paste,  w^hich  is  hard  with  a  very  little 
water,  and  kept  for  some  time  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water,  with  diligent  stirring.  It 
is  then  subjected  to  the  greatest  pressure  that 
has  jet  been  applied,  and  the  result  is  an  oil  of 
the  lowest  quality.  The  cake  is  dry  and  hard 
like  a  board,  and  is  used  for  manure.     Some  of 


the  small  millers  in  Holland  purchase  oil-cakes    ratory,  from  the  same  seeds,  actually  procured 


oil  mill  made  use  of  at  Bombay  and  to  the 
northward,  at  Surat,  Cambay,  Kurrachee,  &c., 
differs  a  little  from  that  just  described,  in 
having  a  very  strong  wooden  frame  round  the 
mouth  of  the  mortar :  on  tliis  the  man  who 
keeps  the  seeds  in  order  sits  :  in  Sind  a  camel 
is  employed  to  drive  the  mill  instead  of  bullocks. 
Castor  oil  seed  is  thrown  into  the  mill  like  other 
seeds,  as  already  described — when  removed 
the  oil  requires  to  be  boiled  for  an  hour,  and 
then  strained  through  a  cloth  to  free  it  of  the 
fragments  of  the  seed.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
and  illustrative  of  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  the  oil  is  separated  from  the  seeds,  that 
while  the  common  pressman  only  obtained 
some  26^  per  cent.,  Boussingault,  in  his  labo- 


fitnn  France  and  Flanders  tor  the  purpose  of 
preparing  this  inferior  oU. 

All  oils  in  Oudh  are  extracted  by  the  native 
press  called  '  Kolhoo,'  turned  by  means  of  bul- 
locks, with  the  exception  of  the  castor  oil  seed, 
the  oil  from  which  is  extracted  by  boiling  the 
water  and  afterwards  skimming. 

There  are,  however,  two  distinct  forms  of  the 
natire  oil  mill.  One  of  these  will  be  found 
described  under  sugar-making,  it  being  used 
alternately  as  an  oil  or  sugar  mill — the  other, 
of  which  there  are  some  varieties,  is  a  simple 
wooden  mortar,  with  revolving  pestle,  and 
is  of  wood  or  stone — generally  granite.  Two 
oxen  are  harnessed  to  the  geering  which  de- 
pends from  the  upper  end  of  tlie  pestle — a 
man  sits  on  the  top  of  the  mortar,  and  throws 
in  the  seed  that  may  have  got  displaced.  The 
mill  grinds  twice  a  day, — a  fresh  man  and 
t^im  being  employed  on  each  occasion.  When 
sesamum  oil  is  to  be  made,  about  seventy  seers 
measure,  or  two  and  a  half  bushels,  of  seeds 
are  thrown  in  :  to  this  ten  seers,  or  two  quarts 
and  three-quarters  of  water  are  gradually  added : 
this,  on  the  continuance  of  the  grinding,  which 
IflEsts  in  all  six  hours,  unites  with  the  fibrous  por- 
tion of  the  seed,  and  forms  a  cake,  which,  when 
removed,  leaves  the  oil  clean  and  pure  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mortar.  From  this  it  is  taken 
out  by  a  cocoanut-shell  cup,  on  the  pestle  being 
withdrawn.  Other  seed  oils  are  described  by 
Buchanan  as  made  almost  entirely  in  the  same 
waj  as  the  sesamum.  The  exceptions  are  the 
erindi  or  harulu,  or  castor  oil,  made  from  either 
^  smaU  or  large  varieties  of  the  ricinus.  This 
at  Seiingapatam  is  first  parched  in  pots  contain- 
ing something  more  than  a  seer  each.  It  is 
then  beaten  in  a  mortar  and  formed  into  baUs : 
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41  per  cent.     When  the  oil  cakes  are  meant 
for  feeding  stock,  such  loss  is  of  little  consequence, 
inasmuch  as  the  oil  serves  a  very  good  purpose, 
but  when  the  cake   is  only  intended  to  be  used 
as  a  maniu'e,  it  is  a  great  loss,  inasmuch  as  the 
oil  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  adding  any  food  for 
crops  to  the  soil.     The  chief  oil  on  the  seaboard 
of  British  India  is  that  yielded  by  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm.     The  nut  is  first  stripped  of  its  hiisk, 
this  furnishing  the  substance  from  which  coir 
rope  is  made,  while  tlie  shell  is  broken,  and  the 
copra,  or  fatty  lining,  enclosiu'j;  the  milk,  is 
taken  out.    This  is  called  copri  or  copra.    Three 
mauuds  or  ninety  pounds  of  copra  are  thi*own 
into  the  mill  with  about  three  gallons  (eleven 
cutcha  seers)  of  water,  and  from  this  is  pro- 
duced three  maunds,  or  seven  gallons  and  three- 
quarters  of  oil.     The  copra  in  its  unprepared 
state  is  sold  slightly  dried  in  the  market :  it   is 
burned  in  iron  cribs  or  grates  on  the  tops  of 
poles  as  torches  in  processions,  and  as  a  means  of 
illumination  for  work  performed  in  the  open  air 
at  night.     No   press  or   other   contrivance  is 
made  use  of  in  India  for  squeezing  out  or  ex- 
pressing the  oil  from  the  cake,  and  a  large 
amount  of  waste  in  consequence  of  this  neces- 
sarily ensues. 

The  manufacture  of  sandalwood,  grass,  and 
other  essential  oils  employed  in  medicine,  is 
differently  conducted. 

Chinese  oils.  In  the  markets  of  China,  the 
following  oils  are  obtainable. 

Oil  of  Almonds,  the  Hang-jin-yu  of  the 
Chinese,  is  manufactured  in  Persia,  N.  India 
and  China. 

Oil  of  star  Anise,  the  Pah-koh-yo  of  the 
Chinese,  is  of  a  pale  colour,  with  a  warm  or 
sweetish  taste.     It  is  made  by  distilling  the 
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r  fhiit  in  small  retorts,  a  picul   producing  about 
;.  j^ven  catties  of*  oil. 

*  .  OH  of  Apricot  seeds^  Hang-jin-yu  of  the 
Chinese,  is  prepared  in  the  north  of  China  from 
apricot  kernels. 

Oil    of    Beans,  Tau-yu,    Chinese,    in    the 
south  of  China,  is  prepared  in  large  quantities 

*  from  the  Dolichos  soja  and  is  used  in  food. 

Oil  of    Benzoin,  Ngan-sih-yu,    Chinese,    is 
supposed  to  be  the  liquid  storax  or  rose  maloes. 
.  Oil  of  Cabbage,  or  Coha  oil,  the  Ts*ai-yu  of 
the  Chinese,  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Brassica  sinensis,  all  through  the  valleys  of  the 
Yang-tsze  and  the  Han.    It  is  iwed  in  cookery, 
'  as  a  hair  oil,  a  lamp  oil,  and  as  a  purgative. 
on  of  Camellia,  from  the  Camellia  oleifera, 
the  Ch'a-yu  of  the  Chinese,  is  a  thin  yellow 
cploured  oil,  used  in  lamps.     It  is  made  in  the 
hilly  districts  of  Hunan  and  Kiang-si,   where 
the  Camellia  grows  in  abundance.  The  Chinese 
call  the  Camellia  plant  by  the  same  name  as 

*  the. tea  plant,  hence  this  oil  is  ollen  erroneously  I  The  fruits  are  of  the  size  of  an  apple,  and  are 


OIL. . 

Ground  nrU  or  Pea  nwt  oil,  is  the  Hwa-sang- 
yvL  of  the  Chinese,  is  from  the  Arachis  hypogsea. 
Sp.Gr.  0.916. 

Hemp  seed  oil,  Ho-ma-jin-yu,  Chinese. 

Linseed  oil,  Hu-ma-yu,  Chin,  from  a  species 
of  Linum,  in  China,  is  used  medicinally,  inter- 
nally and  externally. 

Myn'h  oil,  Muh-yoh-yu,  Chinese,  is  a  reddish 
oil,  having  the-smell  of  Myrrh,  is  used  inCochin- 
China  to  dress  ulcers. 

Olive  oil,  Yimg-kau-yu  of  the  Chinese.  The 
fruit  of  the  Canarium  is  sometimes  mistakes 
lor  the  olive. 

Pine  oily  Sung-i,  of  the  Chinese,  a  coarse  tur- 
pentine obtained  by  heating  pine  woods  ;  it  i^ 
used  in  skin  diseases. 

Peppertnint  oil,  the  Poh-ho-yu,  of  the  Chinese 
is  made  in  Canton  from  several  kinds  of  mint : 
used  in  sweetmeats  and  as  a  perfume. 

Persimmon  oil,  Po-tsze-yu  of  the  Chinese,  a 
glutinous  oil  from  the  Embryopteris  glutiniiera. 


called  tea  oil. 

OH  of  Camphor,  theNau-yu  of  the  Chinese, 
18  obtained  from  Formosa  where  it  exudes  from 
vats  in  which  camphor  is  stored  ;  it  is  oily  or 
imcrystallizable  camphor,  is  a  strong  smelling 
liquid  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  it  is  scarcely  saleable. 

Oilof  Camphor,  from  the  Dryobalanops  cam- 
phora  of  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  where   the 


crushed  to  obtain  the  dark  resinous  thick  juice. 
It  makes  an  excellent  varnish  for  the  paper 
umbrellas."  An  extract  from  the  fruit  is  an 
internal  and  external  a  stringent. 

Oil  of  Poppy  seeds,  the  Chinese,  Ying-tsze-yu. 

Oil  of  roses,  Mei-kwei-yu,  an  essential  oil, 
used  by  Chinese  women  as  a  scent  for  the  hair. 

Sandalwood   oil,  Tan-hiang-yu,  Chinese,  a 


oil    drops   from   the   split  timber  of  the  tree,  I  thick  yellow  fragrant  oil  extracted  from  sandal- 
felled,  to  procure  the   Baros  camphor,  and  is  j  wood.     It  is  used  to  colour  woods  in  imitation  of 
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these  sold  at  the  rate  of  a  large  quart  bottle- 
ful  for  a  Dutch  guilder :  it  is  a  useful  em- 
lm>cation. 

Oil  of  Chaulmoogra,  the  Ta-ftmg-yu  of  the 
Chinese,  is  obtjiincd  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Oyripcardia  odorata. 

OH  of  cinnam/)n,  the  Kwei-pi-yu  of  the 
Chinese,  is  a  volatile  oil,  used  as  a  perfume  and 
flavouring  ingredient  and  exported  from  Canton, 
it  is  made  from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the 
Cll^sia  or  cinnamon  and  resembles  the  genuine 
oil  of  cinnamon  prepared  in  Ceylon. 

Oil  of  cloves,  Teng-hiang-yu  of  the  Chinese,  is 
toiade  at  Canton ;  it  is  a  heavy  oil  of  a  pale 
feddish-browp  oil  colour. 

Cotton  seed  oil,  the  Mien-yu  of  the  Chinese, 
expressed  froTti  Cotton  seeds,  is  used  for  lamps, 
in  cookery,  and  externally  as  an  unguent. 

Oroton  oil,  the  Pa-tau-yu  of  China,  is  a 
drastic  purgative. 

Fish  oil,  the  Yu-chi,  of  the  Chinese,  is  ob- 
;tained  from  the  porpoise  which  ascends  the 
Tang-tsze  river  as  far  as  Hang-kow  :  the  oil  is 
used  for  lamps  and  to  make  putty. 

Another  ^/^  oil,  called  Hwang-ku-yu,  is  ob- 
tained from  a  small  fish,  the  oil  has  a  strong 
JUiy  smell,  is  used  to  destroy  pedicular,  parasi- 
Jae  and  other  skin  affections,  and  in  veterinary 
lilictdce. 
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sandalwood. 

Oil  of  stone  chesnat,  Shih-li-yu,  Chinese,  is 
obtained  by  expression  from  the  fruit  of  the 
Aleurites  triloba  :  it  is  superior  to  linseed  oil 
as  an  economic  substance  :  and  is  used  medici- 
nally with  properties  like  castor  oil. 

Sesarnum  oil,  Chi-ma-yu,  also  Hiang-yu, 
Chinese,  Irom  the  black  and  white  sesamuni 
seed. 

Sunflower  oil,  the  Kwei-tsze-3ru  of  the  Chinese, 

Oil  of  sweet  basil,  Su-tsze-yu,  Chinese,  is 
expressed  from  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  Ocimum 
or  Lavandula.  It  is  a  fine  drying  oil,  used  in 
painting  on  porcelain  and  for  varnishing. 

Oil  of  tlie  tallow  tree  seeds,  Ts'ing-yu,  the 
Stillingia  sebifera,  is  clear  but  of  a  dark  colour; 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  catties  of  it  can  be 
obtained  from  one  picul  of  berries.  It  is  used 
to  varnish  umbrellas,  to  dress  the  hair,  to  fill 
lamps  and  to  mix  ,with  the  tallow  of  candles: 
given  internally,  it  acts  as  a  purgative  and  • 
emetic. 

Turpentine  oil,  Tuh-nau,  hiang-jru,  Chinese. 
— Monthly  Bombay  Times  Newspaper,  frwn  25th 
November  1849  to  24th  June  1850 ;  Asst,  Surgeon 
Edward  Balfour  in  Madras  Central  Mtueum 
Reports  and  Becords  ;  Ihid.,  Commercial  PrO" 
duets  of  the,  Madras  Presidency  ;  En^.  Cyc,. 
p.  704  ;  Simmond's  Commercial  Products,  pp* 
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510-519 ;  Madras  Exhibition  Juries'  Reports 

frr  1855  and  1857  ;  Roxburgh,  Flora  Indica, 

rd.  i,  p.  275  ;   Voigt,    Fiortus  Suburbanvs 

CahtitmsiSy  p.  707  ;  O'Shaiir/hness}/,  Bengal 

Ditpensary,  p.  630  ;  (TSh.,  Bengal  Pharmaeo- 

futia,  p.  187 ;  Catalogue  and  Juries*  Reports  ; 

Great  Exhibition  o/  1851,  Catalogue  Exhibition 

4/ 1862 :  PoweWs  Hand-book  for  the  Panjab, 

pp,  426-433  ;  Low^s  Sarawak,  p,  48  ;  Indian 

Fidd ;  Madras  Exhibition  Juries  Reports  by 

Dr.H.  ¥,  C.  Cleghom,  m.  b.,  Dr,  A,  Hun- 

ter,  H.  D.,  Lt,  If.  P,  Hawkes,   Dr.  A.  J.  Scott, 

M.H,,  Lieutenant   Colonel  Balfour,  c.  n.,   and 

Cnknel  G.  P.  Cameron,  c.  b.k.t.  and.  k.  c. ; 

Brfmner,  Interior  of  Russia  ;  MalcomsovLS  Essay 

OH  Beriberi,  p.  312  ;  Smithes  Chinese  Materia 

Mtdiea ;  Letter  from  Mr.   Barter  to   Sir  W. 

Hwker  ;  Mr.  F.  Copleston  in  Madras  Ex.  Jur. 

Report ;  Lt.  E.  J.  M.  Evans,  blst  M,  N.  I.,  in 

do.    See  Cocoa,  Graas  oil  of  Nemaur. 

OIL-KAUYINSEE,  see  Dipterocarpua  tur- 
binatus. 

OIL  of  Neroli,  see  Citrus  aurantiiim. 

OIL  of  Pricklj  poppy,  or  Jamaica  yellow 
thtfde,  the  Coorookoo  or  Brumadundoo  oil ; 
Argemone  mexicana. 

OIL  of  Vitriol,     Sulphui'ic  acid. 

OIL,  PALM,  see  Cocoanut  palm,  Elaeis  oil. 

OIL  PAPER,  the  Yu-chi  of  the  Chinese,  is 
made  all  over  China,  by  brushing  over  paper 
with  castor  oil  or  some  other  drying  oil.  It  is 
a  very  useful  waterproof-paper,  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  oiled  silk  and  is  so  cheap  that  it 
maj  be  freely  iised  and  frequently  changed,  no 
imall  matter  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  in  a 
warm  climate. 

OIL^IEN,  the  teli  of  India,  who  express 
oil  from  seeds.  In  S.  India  they  have  12 J 
sectioQs,: 

6  Erandian. 

7  Lat. 

8  Saoji. 

9  Termuk. 


1  Mahratta. 
^Liogali. 

3  Tehela. 

4  Kanola. 
&  fikbaUa. 


10  Kawno. 

11  Mahomedan. 

12  Tell. 
12i  Mixed. 


On>  of  Mace,  Adeps  myristicse,  a  concrete 
oil  obtained  from  nutmegs. 

OIL  PEx\,  Su-chaw,  Chix. 

OILY  FLY,  Cantharidas. 

OIMA  in  Persia,  an  overcoat  used  chiefly 
when  on  horseback.  It  resembles  a  lady*s  riding 
habit,  fitting  tight  to  the  body  from  the  neck  to 
the  waist  where  it  is  gathered  into  plaits  or 
folds  and  swells  out  above  the  girdle,  falling 
in  ample  folds  to  the  feet.  It  is  generally  made 
of  bnad  cloth.     See  Barani. 

OIMA  TIPILI,  Malbal.  Scindapsus  offi- 
cinalis, Sehott. 

OQIOA,  Chik.     Corchorus  olitorius,  Linn. 

OINOPS,  see  Simiadse. 

OINDRA-DADIII,  Saks.,  from  Indra,  and 
Whi,  curds. 
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01  PANDIONES,  the  Pandyan  rulers  of  S. 
India  at  the    boorinninor  of  the  christian  era. 

CO 

See  Pandiya. 

GIRO,  Sp.,  Giro,  Guro,  Port.     Gold. 

GISEAU  DE  PARADIS,  Chalybjeus  pa- 
radisseua. 

GJEIN,  an  ancient  city,  in  Malwah,  belong- 
ing to  Sindhia,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Seepra 
river.  It  has  latterly  become  impoverished. 
See  Gojainu,  Oojein,  Ujein. 

GJHYAL,  a  (xond  tribe,  wandering  bards 
and  ibwlers. 

GKA  or  Poka,  Tel.     Areca  catechu,  L. 

GKA  CHE^rrU,  or  Vaka  or  vakudu,  Car- 
issa  carandas,  L. 

GKAB,  see  Campanula  edulis. 

GKELIS,  an  ancient  ruined  city,  according 
to  Strabo  and  Pliny,  the  sea  port  of  the  Cata- 
beni  or  Gebantse,  and  long  the  centre  of  com- 
merce between  Europe  and  the '  East.  The 
ruins  are  situated  inside  the  Straits  of  Bab-ul- 
mandeb — about  a  mile  in  inland,  at  a  place 
called  by  the  natives  Dakooa. 

GKEK  of  Nepaul,  Helictis  nipalensis,  Jerd. 

GKHAMANDIL  is  a  sterile  jungly  tract  in 
the  extreme  west  of  the  Saurashtra  peninsula,  and 
contains  about  13,000  inhabitants.     These  are 
the  Wagher.     Their  only  important  places  are 
the  holy  hindoo  site  of  Dwaraka  on  the  west 
coast,  and  Beyt  a  small  island  a  few  miles  to  the 
north,  with  shrines  boasting  of  scarcely  inferior 
holiness.      Gkhamandul,  as   also   Umreyli  in 
Kattyawar  proper,  andKorinar  in  south  Kattya- 
war,  are  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Gaekwar, 
and  are  the  Alsatia  of  Kattywar.     Thrice,  in 
1803, 1858,  and  in  Gctober  1869,  they  repulsed 
Britkh  troops,  but  at  length,  in  1860,  they  seem- 
ed entirely  dispersed  or  surrendered.  Kattaywar 
is  rich  in  jungle  fastnesses.     Its  population  is 
habitually   armed   to   the    teeth   and    largely 
intermixed   with    mercenaries  fi'om   Mekran, 
Arabia,  Sind  and  Beluchistan.     Gn  a  former 
occasion,   the    rapidity   and    severity   of    the 
vengeance,  in  the  escalade  of  the  stronghold 
of  the  Wagher  pirates  of  Dwarika  by  the  British 
force  under  the  Hon.  Colonel  Lincoln  Stanhope, 
induced  Singram,  the  chief  of  the  Badhail  of 
Beyt  to  sue  for  terms,  and  he  agreed  to  sur- 
render Beyt,  and  to  live  at  Aramra  on  s^  stipend 
furnished  by  his  suzerain,  the  Gaekwar.    These 
Wagher  of  Dwarika,  who  with  the  Badhail  of 
Aramra,  were  so  long  the  terror  of  these  seas^ 
are  a  spurious   branch   of  the  Jhareja  family 
of  Bhooj,  one  of  whom,  called  Abra,  with  the 
cognomen    of    Mooch wal    or    the  whiskered,* 
from  a  tremendous  pair  of  these  adjuncts  to 
the  face,  came  from  Cutch  in  the  time  of  Rinna 
Sowah,  in  whose   family  he  intermarried,  and 
from  whom  he  held  in  charge  the  tha*na,  or 
garrison  of  the  castle  of  Goomtee,  or  Dwarika. 
His  son  had  offspring  by  a  woman  of  impure 
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.caate,  and  they  assumed  the  name  of  Wagher, 
^th  the  .distinctive  office  of  Manik,  or  gem. 
The  last  four  chieftains  of  this  race  were  Mahap- 
Manik,  Sadool-Manik,  Samcah-Manik  and  Mu- 
loo-Manik,  who  with  all  his  kin  and  motley 
company  of  Wagher,  Badhail,  Arab,  &c.,  after  a 
desperate  defence,  was  slain  in  the  stomi,  or 
attempted  retreat.  Throughout  tlie  sea  coast 
of  Saurashtra,  at  Gogo,  and  Mandavie,  are  sea- 
men who  call  themselves  hindoos,  but  who 
keep  entirely  distinct  from  all  other  classes. 
Some  of  them  claim  a  descent  from  the  marin- 
era  of  the  Arabian  shores,  but  still  as  hindoos. 
The  Badhail  fixed  themselves  in  the  district 
of  Oka  (Oka-mandala^,  on  the  migration  of 
Seoji  from  Canouj. — Tod^s  Travels,  j^P-  220, 
440-1  ;  Tod's  Bajasthan,  Vol,  ii,  2>.  14.  See 
Badhail,  India,  Kattyawar. 

OKHER,  Nep.     Wallnuts. 

OKH-HYVVAN,  Ar.  Anthemis  nobilis, 
Linn. 

OKHOTSK,  the  country  of  the  Amoor,  is 
divided  into  two  provinces,  the  first  of  which 
preserves  its  actual  name  of  maritime  province 
of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  the  other  takes  the 
name  of  the  province  of  the  Amoor.  The 
Okhotsk  district  is  detached  from  the  province 
of  Yakoutsk  and  united  to  the  maritime  pro- 
vince, which  comprises  six  districts. 

OKI-DON-TAKO.  The  Japanese  have 
numerous  festivals  and  holidays,  held  in  com- 
memoration of  ancestors,  deities,  warriors  and 
sages,  or  firom  some  untraced  ancient  custom. 
That  at  tKe  winter  solstice,  the  Oki-don-tako,  or 
great  holiday,  lasts  14  days.  It  is  a  period  of 
great  rejoicing,  all  mercantile  accounts,  are,  if 
possible,  settled  and  much  friendly  intercourse 
takes  place.  The  Gokats  Seku  festival  at  the 
summer  solstice  about  the  ^middle  of  June,  is 
in  commemoration  of  Grongen  Sama,  a  great 
general  to  whom  the  present  dynasty  owes  its 
origin,  and  the  Japanese  date  liieir  births  from 
it.  Banners  with  koi  or  carp  are  hoisted  aloft 
with  scarlet  streamers. 

OKKODAI  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Chin- 
giz  Khan.  As  the  result  of  Chingiz  Khan's  suc- 
cesses against  the  nations  of  Tartary,  that  leader 
waa  saluted  in  1206  by  the  diet  of  his  nation,  as 
Ghinghiz  khan.  According  to  Quatremere, 
however,  Chinghiz  did  not  use  the  higher  ap- 
pellation of  Kaan  (or  Quaan),  which  was 
adopted  by  his  son  Okkodai  and  his  successors 
as  their  distinctive  title,  identical  with  Kha- 
qan,  the  Xaganos  of  the  Byzantine  historians, 
therefore  properly,  a  distinction  should  be  pre- 
served between  Khan,  the  ordinary  title  of 
Tartar  chie&,  and  which  has  since  spread  to 
Persian  gentlemen  and  become  a  common  affix  to 
the  PatTian  or  Affghan  of  all  classes,  and 
Quaan,  as  the  pecuhar  title  of  the  supreme 
chief  of  the  Mongols.     The  Mongol  princes  of  I 
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the  subordinate  empires  of  Chagatai,  Persia, 
and  Kipchak,  were  entitled  only  to  the  former 
affix,  though  die  other  is  sometimes 'applied  to 
them  in  adulation.  The  conquest  of  China 
waa  commenced  by  Chinghiz,  although  it  wag 
not  completed  for  several  generations.  Already, 
in  1205  he  had  invaded  Tangut,  a  kingdom 
occupying  the  extreme  north-west  of  China, 
and  extending  beyond  Chinese  limits  in  the 
same  direction,  held  by  a  dynasty  of  Tibetan 
race,  which  was  or  had  been  vassal  to  the  Kin. 
This  invasion  was  repeated  in  succeeding  years, 
and  in  1211  his  attacks  extended  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Kin  itself.  In  1214  he  ravaged 
their  provinces  to  the  Yelk)w  River,  and  in  tlic 
following  year  took  Chingtu  or  Peking.  In  1219 
he  tiu'ned  his  arms  against  Western  Asia,  and 
conquered  all  the  countries  lyetween  the  Bolor 
and  the  Caspian  and  southward  to  the  Indus, 
whilst  his  generals  penetrated  to  Russia,  Ar- 
menia, aitd  Georgia,  but  a  lieutenant,  whom 
he  had  left  behind  him  in  the  East,  continued 
to  prosecute  the  subjection  of  Northern  China. 
Chinghiz  himself,  on  his  return  from  his  west- 
ern conquests  renewed  his  attack  on  Tangut ; 
and  died  in  the  enterprise  on  the  18th  August 
1227.  Okkodai,  his  son  and  successor  followed  up 
the  subjugation  of  China,  extinguished  the  Kin, 
finally,  in  1234,  and  consolidated  with  his  em- 
pire all  the  provinces  north  of  the  Great  Kiang. 
After  establishing  his  power  over  that  part  of 
China,  Okkodai  raised  a  vast  army  and  set  it 
in  motion  towards  the  west.  One  portion  was 
directed  against  Annenia,  Georgia,  and  Asia 
Minor,  whilst  another  great  host,  under  Batu, 
the  nephew  of  the  great  khan,  conquered  tlie 
countries  north  of  Caucasus,  over-ran  Russia, 
making  it  tributary,  and  still  continued  to 
carry  fire  and  slaughter  westward.  One  great 
detachment,  under  a  lieutenant  of  Batu  enter- 
ed Poland,  burned  Cracow,  found  Breslaw  in 
ashes  and  abandoned  by  its  people,  and  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter  at  Wahlstadt  near 
Lignitz  (April  12th,  1241)  the  troops  of  Poland, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia,  who  had  gathered  under 
Duke  Henry  of  the  latter  province  to  make 
head  against  this  astounding  flood  of  heathen. 
Batu  himself,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
was  ravaging  Hungar}'.  The  king  had  been 
very  slack  in  his  preparations,  and  when 
eventually  he  made  a  stand  against  the  enemy,  < 
his  army  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  hei 
escaped  with  difficulty.  Pesth  was  now  taken 
and  burnt,  and  all  its  people  put  to  the  sword. 
The  rumours  of  the  Tartars  and  their  frightful 
devastations  had  scattered  fear  through  Europe, 
which  the  defeat  at  Lignitz  raised  to  a  climax. j 
Indeed,  weak  and  disunited  Christendom  seem-' 
ed  to  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  barbarians.  Tlie; 
Pope,  to  be  sure,  proclaimed  a  crusade,  and^ 
wrote  circular  letters,  but  the  enmity  between  ■ 
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him  and  the  emperor  Frederick,  II.  was  allow- 
ed to  prevent  any  co-operation,  and  neither  of 
them  responded  by  anything  better  than  words 
to  the  earnest  calls  for  help  which  came  from 
the  king  of  Hungary.  No  human  aid  merited 
thanks  when  Europe  was  relieved  by  heaiing 
that  the  Tartar  host  had  suddenly  retreated 
eastward.  The  great  khan  Okkodai  was  dead, 
in  the  depths  of  Asia,  and  a  courier  had  come 
to  recall  die  army  from  Europe.  In  1255  a 
new  wave  of  conquest  rolled  westward  fi-om 
Mongolia,  this  time  directed  against  the  Is- 
maeh  or  "  Assassins"  on  the  south  of  the 
Caspian,  and  then  successively  against  the  Kha- 
Kf  of  Baghdad  and  Syria.  The  conclusion  of 
this  expedition  under  Hulagu  may  be  consider- 
ed to  mark  the  climax  of  the  Mongol  power. 
Mangn  Khan,  the  emperor  then  reigning,  and 
who  died  on  a  campaign  in  China  in  1259,  was 
the  hist  who  exercised  a  sovereignty  so  nearly 
universal.  His  successor,  Kablai,  extended 
indeed  largely  the  frontiers  of  the  Mongol 
power  in  China,  which  he  brought  entirely 
under  the  yoke,  besides  gaining  conquests  rather 
nominal  than  real  on  its  southern  and  south- 
eastern borders,  but  he  ruled  effectively  only  in 
the  eastern  regions  of  the  great  empire,  which 
had  now  broken  up  into  four  parts — (1)  The 
immediate  empire  of  the  Great  Khan,  seated 
eventually  at  Keanbalik  or  Peking,  embraced 
Chma,  Corea,  Mongolia,  and  Manchuria,  Tibet, 
and  claims  at  least  over  Tunking  and  countries 
on  the  Ava  frontier  ;  (2)  the  Chagatai  Khanate, 
or  Middle  Empire  of  the  Tartars,  with  its  capi- 
tal at  Almalik  included  the  modern  Dzungaria, 
part  of  Chinese-Turkistan,  Transoxiana,  and 
Affghanistan ;  (3)  the  empire  of  Kipchak,  or 
the  Northern  Tartars,  founded  on  the  conquests 
of  Batu,  and  with  its  chief  seat  at  Sarai  on  the 
Wolga,  covered  a  large  part  of  Russia,  the 
country  north  of  Caucastis,  Khwarazm,  and  a 
part  of  the  modem  Siberia ;  (4)  Persia,  with 
its  capital  eventually  at  Tabriz,  embraced 
Georgia,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan  and  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  all  Persia,  Arabian  Irak,  and  Khorasan. 
Their  conquests  brought  into  China  a  vast  influx 
of  Ouigoor  and  Toongani  emigrants.  It  was  Ali 
Khan,  or  Hoolakoo  Khan,  the  grandson  of 
Changhiz  Khan,  who  completed  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  and  afterwards  subdued  and  took  Bagh- 
dad, putting  to  death  the  last  of  the  once 
powerful  khalifa.  He  also  employed  his  force 
ia  extirpating  the  Assassins,  well-known  in 
the  annals  of  the  Crusades. — YuWs  Cathay, 
Vol,  i,  p,  118.     See  Luristan. 

OKOROKU,  Rus.     Hams. 
OKOTSK,  see  India,  Japan. 
OKRA,  ENG.Abelmo8chuae8Culentus,  W.  ^A, 
OKTHABA,  a  Burmese  long  measure  of  70 
i^t—Siimmonds^  Diet. 
OL,  iu  Guzerat,  black  mail 
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OL,  Sans.,  Hind.  Arum  canipanulatum, 
AmorphophaUus  campanulatus. 

OLA,  Hind.  Acacia  stipulata,  also  Solanum 
verbascifolium. 

OLAX  SCANDENS,  2200:5. ;  Corr,;  W.iSfA, 
Koteke  bapana  mushto,  Tbl.  |  Marike  malle,  Tel. 

A  plant  of  the  Coromandel  forests:  Olax 
scandens  and  O.  zeylanica  do  not  extend,  the 
former  beyond  Rajmahal,  and  the  latter  the  Pe- 
ninsula. 0.nana,ialliedin  structiii'eto  them,  was 
fii'st  found  by  Dr.  Hamilton  at  Gorakpore.  He 
has  seen  it  in  large  quantities  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tonse  and  Jumna,  within  the  mountains,  and 
beyond  31°  of  northern  latitude. — Royle^a  III, 
Him.  Bot,,p.V2S. 

OLAX  ZEYLANICA. 

Melle,  SiNOH*  |  Moelle,  Singh. 

Under  these  names,  Mr.  Mendie  describes  a 
tree  of  the  Eastern  province  of  Ceylon,  the  wood 
of  which  is  used  for  common  purposes  of  house- 
building. A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  64,  and  it 
is  said  to  last  40  years. — Mr.  Meiidi$, 

OLAY,  also  Ola,  Tam. 
Puttay,  Hind.  |  Neriku,  Tax. 

Tar-ka-patta,  „      |  Tat-aku,  Twl. 

The  palm  leaf  prepared  for  wi'iting  on  .these 
are  made  smooth  by  being  drawn  for  about 
20  minutes,  between  two  blocks  of  wood. 
The  dried  raw  leaves  are  called  Karak  ola,  and 
the  finest  prepared  leaves,  Pusk  ola,  but  Ola 
or  Olay  is  tiie  Tamil  veiTiacular  name  by  which 
the  people  designate  the  leaves,  when  prepared 
for  being  written  upon.  These  are  prepared 
from  the  leaves  of  the  palmyra  (Borassus  flabel- 
liformis),  the  coc9anut  tree,  and  the  Taliput 
palm  (Corypha  umbraculifera).  The  oldest 
hindoo  autlior  who  alludes  to  writing  on 
the  olay  is  Panini,  a  rishi,  who  lived  about 
4,160  years  ago  and  resided  at  Arittuwarum, 
near  the  source  of  the  Ganges.  Pliny  says  ex- 
pressly (lib.  xiii,  cap.  2)  that  the  most  ancient 
way  of  writing  was  upon  leaves  of  palms,  from 
which,  it  is  believed  Uiat  the  leaf  (folium)  of  a 
book  came  to  be  synonymous  with  that  of  a 
plant.  The  Olay  are  written  upon  with  a  style, 
which  is  pointed  with  steel  and  its  handle 
sometimes  highly  ornamented.  During  the 
operation  of  writing,  the  leaf  is  supported  by 
the  left  hand,  and  the  letters  are  cut  or  scratch- 
ed upon  its  surfeice  witli  the  style,  which  is 
kept  always  in  the  same  position  and  the  leaf 
is  moved  to  the  left  hand  side  by  means  of  the 
thumb.  To  render  tlie  characters  more  legi- 
ble, the  engraved  lines  are  occasionally  filled 
by  smearing  the  leaves  with  fresh  cow-dung, 
which  is  tinged  black  by  rubbing  the  lines  over 
with  cocoanut  oil,  or  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
charcoal  powder,  and  for  the  same  object,  in 
Ceylon,  an  oil,  called  Doomale  is  sometimes 
rubbed  on  the  letters  with  a  burned  rag.  All 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  Burmese, 
Singhalese,  &c.,  are  still  made  of  these  olay,  some 
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jroamcnted.  All  accounta  :  in  consequence,  it  ia  supposed,  of  deterioration 
le  department,  all  granla  during  the  voyage.  In  the  case  of  this  and  of 
ill  the  accounts  in  shops  i  some  other  Indian  dye  stuila,  the  coburing 
lese  leaves,  and  they  are  matter  could  be  eili-acted  similarly  to  indigo 
re.  I'alm-leaf  books  are  ,  before  it  is  exported. — O'Shatighiteug,  p.iliO; 
:wo  feet  in  length  and  two  \  Aiiis.  Mat.  Mtd..  p.  79.     See  Chay  root. 

:   said  to   last  from         OLEACE--E,    Lindley.     The   olive   tribe   of 
plants,  ooioprising  8  Indian  genera,  72  sp.  vii : — 


dred  years.  In  the  penii 
ay  are  prepared  from  the 
ra  palm,  the  panani  olay 
lile  tender,  and   the  Hat 

0  strips  and  freed  from  the 
Ions,  are  boiled  and  aller- 
the.  shade  and  afterwarda 
in,  ola  are  also  made  from 

the   young   leaves  of  the 

The  palmyra  palm  ola 
iinghalese  Karak-ola,  and 

ordinary  purposes.  But 
n  called  Pusk  olay,  is  pre- 

by  the  Samanero  priests 
\er  damping  die   Karak- 

over  the  sharp  edge  of  a 
'c  all  inequalities  and  ren- 
uooth. — Seema  n . 
'runus  domeatica. 
BILFORA,  Lam. 
inntana,  R.  Br. 
ira,  Cham,  and  SchU. 

Bbno.  I  Furputi.Papra,  Ili.vD. 

1  both  peninsulas  of  India 
rs  in  moist  ground  in  the 
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Bengal.  The  whole  plant 
as  an  excellent  tonic  and 
ever.  Dose  1  to  2  drachms 
. ;  other  species  also  occur 
i  badalee  and  Poonkha, — 
.   180 i.O'S/iaui/hneiSi/,  p. 

'  UMBELLATA,    Li.iu., 

I. 

lellata.  Lam.,  Choity. 

Eno.  I  Cbiri  vera,      Tbl. 

Coromandel,  and  Mexico ; 
i;e-coloured,  employed   in 

excellent  red  on  cotton 
iiite,  numerous  leaves  of 
it,  are  slightly  bitter,  and 
aste ;  the  native   medical 

of  India  consider  them  as 
icribc  them,  accordingly, 
■h&  chest.  When  dried 
ire  also  mixed  with'fiour, 
,  which  are  eat«n  by  such 
nption  or  asthmatic  affec- 
ed  by   tlie   Indian  dyer  in 

It  furnishes  a   red   dye 

Experiments    in   Great 

f  root  have  hitherto  failed 
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I  I  Myiopyrum, 

I  2  CbondrospBTmuni, 

]  4  Ornus. 


40  Liaociera, 

3   Lieustnim, 

1    Syrings, 

They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  and  about  18  species 

have  been  discovered  in  Nepaul,  the  Himalaya 

and   the  Khassya    mountains,     the     rest  are 

nativea  of  the  two  peninsulas  of  Ceylon,  Java 

and  the  Moluccas.     In  most  oil   plants  the  oil 

is  yielded  by  the  seed,  but  in  this  tribe,  the 

oil  b  contained  in  the   pericarp,  from  which 

alone  oil    is   entirely   expressed.     The   genera 

and  species  are  aa  under  : 

Olea  sativa,  Hoff.,  Aleppo,  Lebanon. 

„  ^ardaeri,  Thw.,  Coyioc. 

„  laacea,  Lant.,  Mauritius,  Bourbon. 

„  capenais,  Imn. 

„  fragnuis,  TkwiA.,  Cochia-China,  China,  Japan. 

„  grandiflora,  WaU.,  Nepal. 

„  attenuata,  WaU.,  Martaban. 

„  clavau,  G.  Don.,  China. 

„  robusta,  Wall,  Sylhet. 

„  glandulifera,  Wall.,  Dehra,  Kaniaoo,  Ceylon. 

„  roxburghiana,  Jtom.  ^  Sch.,  Circar  mouataint. 

„  dioica,  Roxb.,  Chittagong. 

„  acuminata,  WaU.,  Nepal. 

"„  myrtifolis,  WaU.iii.  E.  Bengal. 
Uaociera  dicliotoma,  WaU.,  Coromandel. 

„    ramiflora,  TKoilf,  Moluccas. 

„    macrophylla.  Wad.,  Sylhet 

„    purpurea,  VahL,  Ceylon. 
LigostTuin  Japonicum,  rAuni.,  .Vepal,  Japan. 

„    bracteolatnm,  D.  Don.,  Nepal. 

„    lucidum,  AiL,  China. 
NoroQhia  camuo,  D.  Don.,  Mauritius. 

„    emaif;inat«.  Pair,  Mauritius. 
Ghondroepermum  laurifolum,  Cliittagong. 
Fraxinus  chinensia,  Roxb.,  China. 
OniiiB  Soribunda,  G.  Don,  Hepai. 

„    UTophylla,  Q.  Don,  Khassya. 
Syritiga  chmeoais,  WiUd.,  China. 

,,    peraica,  Linn.,  Persia. 
Pachyderma  javauica,  Bl,  Java. 
Mysopyrum  nervosum,  BL,  .fava. 

Of  the  olive  tree,  or  Olea,  genus  of  plants,  20 
species  have  been  discovered  in  India.  The 
olive  tree  of  Europe  grows  easily  in  India.  O. 
glanduhfei-a.  Wall.,  of  the  central  province  of 
CeyIon,grows  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  high,  and 
on  the  mountains  near  Dehra  Dhoon  and  Kama- 
on.  Olive-wood  is  imported  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean countries  into  Britain.  It  is  veined  with 
dark  grey,  and  resembles  box -wood  in  testure, 
but  is  softer.  The  knotted  and  curled  roots  are 
made  into  embossed  boxes.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  pressure  in  engraved  moulds  of  metal. 
Dr.  Wight  also  names  Olea  linociemides,  poly- 
gama,  and  robusta.  The  genus  Olea,  scemt 
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opposed  to  great  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  as  I  close-grjiined,  and  is  the  best  for  cogs  of -wheels. 
Dr.  Rojle  had  only  seen  species  in  sheltered  It  is  also  used  for  agricultural  implements, 
rallep  and  at  moderate  elevations  in  the  Hi-  I  cotton-wheeLs,  walking-sticks,  in  turning,  and 


malaja,  Olea  glandulifera,  at  8uhansudhara 
sod  the  valley  leading  to  Kuerkoolee,  as  well 
as  near  Jurreepanee  ;  and  Olea  femiginea  in 
die  valleys  of  the  Jumna  and  8utlej  :  Olea 
acuminata  probably  also  occurs  in  such  situ- 
ations as  it  extends  from  Kemaon  to  Sylhet 
and  Penang.  Olea  compacta  and  O.  robusta 
(Pfayllrea,  Rojrb.) — Ettg,  Otfc,  VoijL,  Thwaites; 
Bayk,  IlL  HifH.  BoU,  p.  266. 

OLEA  CUSPID  ATA. 
Ofiv«tiee,  Enq.  |  Kahu,  Hind. 

Grows  in  the  valley  of  Parbati ;  varies  much 
in  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  and  Dr.  C leghorn 
sajs,  appears  to  be  O.  europea.  Dr.  Thomson 
says  that  near  the  Chenab,  passing  some  farm- 
hooaos  surrounded  by  fields  he  entered  a  scattered 
wood  of  wild  olive  trees  (Olea  cuspidata),  mixed 
with  zizyphus  and  wild  pomegranate.  On  the 
summit  of  a  pa^  in  the  outer  Himalayas  which 
was  not  more  than  6,000  feet,  he  found  a  beau- 


tor  combs.  The  crooked  timbers  are  largely 
used  for  the  knees  of  boats  on  the  Indus  near 
Attock.  On  the  Chenab  at  one  place,  Dr. 
J.  L.  Stewart  found  the  twigs  used  for  the 
short  suspending  rope  of  tlie  jhula,  (see 
Parotia)  for  which  pivpose,  however,  tlie  peo- 
ple said  it  did  not  answer  well.  Elphinstone 
says  that  the  Sherawani  tribe  eat  the  fruit, 
both  fresh  and  dry,  but  there  is  little  fleshy  peri- 
carp to  eat,  even  were  it  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
which  it  is  not.  European  olive  trees  were 
imported  into  the  Punjab,  in  order  to  test  the 
effect  of  grafting  on  the  Punjab  variety. 
Several  varieties  of  this  plant  are  known 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  two  of  which  have 
been  long  distinguished — the  wild  and  the 
cultivated.  The  former  is  an  evergreen  shrub 
or  low  tree,  with  spiny  branches  and  round 
twigs  ;  the  latter  is  a  taller  ti*ee,  without  spines, 
and  with  four-angled   twigs.     The  fruit  is  a 


Ufiilgentian  (G.  kurroo  of  Royle),  and  a  yellow    ^^^  ^bout  the  size  and  colour  of  a  damson. 


^inoos    astragalus. — Dr.    TliMiisorCs    Travels 

«  WtsUrn  Himdlaifa  mid  Thibet^  pp.  306-10 ; 

Cleghom's  Punjab  Report^  KuUu  and  Kaiu/ra, 

/).80. 

OLEA  DIOICA,  R(Kvb. 

Bumni^e, 
Indian  olive, 
Kuunbo, 


Cait. 

Eno. 
Mahr. 


Par  jamb, 
Koli  maram, 


Mahr. 
Tam. 


This  tree  grows  in  Chittagong,  Sylhet  and  in 
Coimbatore,  and  is  common  in  the  forests  of 
Canara  and  Sunda,  on  the  ghauts,  but  seldom 
below  or  inland  above.  The  wood  is  white, 
strong,  compact  and  useful,  and  might  be  creo- 
soted  with  effect.  According  to  Roxburgh,  the 
timber  of  this  tree  is  reckoned  excellent  and  is 
put  to  many  uses  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sylhet. 
—  Wtght,  Gibson,  Voigt,  Roxh, 

OLEA  EUROPEA,  Linn, 

0.  feiTuginea,  Bayle,       \  O.  cuspidata.  Wall, 

Kui;kahu;kOy    Panjajb.    Wi,  Sutlej. 

Wiii,  Kakawar.    Khwau,        Tbans-Ixotjs. 

Zaitiin,  PxRS.    Ban  kau,  „ 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
of  Persia  and  the  N.  W.  Himalaya.  It  is  a 
smallish  tree,  abundant  in  Trans-Indus  irom  the 
plains  level,  and  in  the  Salt  Range,  common  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Siwalik  tract,  and  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Hazara  (where  it  is  remark- 
ably fine  below  Tret),  and  found  on  the 
Chenab,  Ravi  and  Sutlej,  reaching  6,000  feet 
on  that  river.  It  is  found  in  the  hills  of  the 
east  Punjab,  but  is  more  common  in  the  Salt 
Kange,  Hazara  and  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 
from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  along  with  Quercus 
ilex.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Jumna  basin  to 
the  eastward.  Its  foliage  looks  more  dense  than 
it  really  is  and  gives  a  rather  checquered  shade. 


Its  fleshy  pericarp  yields  by  expression  the  olive 
oil  of  commerce,  of  which  the  finest  comes 
from  Provence  and  Florence.  Spanish  or  Cas- 
tile soap  is  made  by  mixing  olive  oil  and  soda, 
while  soft  soap  is  made  by  mixing  the  oil  with 
potash.  The  wild  olive  is  indigenous  to  Syria, 
Greece,  and  Africa,  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
Mount  Atlas.  The  cultivated  species  grows 
spontaneously  in  Syria,  and  is  easily  reared  in 
Spain,  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  vanous 
parts  of  Australia  and  the  Ionian  islands. 
Wherever  it  has  been  tried  on  the  sca-c<iasts  of 
Australia,  the  success  has  been  most  complete, 
and  Australia  ought  to  supply  herself  witli  olive 
oil.  The  olive  tree  is  also  grown  in  Hong-Kong. 
The  five  or  six  varieties  of  O.  europa^a,  or  O. 
sativa,  grown  in  the  south  of  Europe,  are  for 
the  most  part  natives  of  that  region.  The  entire 
exports  of  olive  oil  from  the  kingdom  uf  Naples 
have  been  estimated  at  36,333  tons  a  year, 
which,  taken  at  its  mean  value,  when  exported 
at  X62  per  ton,  is  equivalent  to  the  annual  sum 
of  ^£2,252,646.  This  genus  of  plants  are  also 
much  admired  tor  the  fragrance  of  their  white 
flowera.  Formerly,  on  account  of  its  slow  growth, 
the  olive  was  not  considered  very  useful;  but  the 
new  variety  which  was  introduced  into  France, 
and  into  some  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which 
yields  an  abundant  crop  of  fruil;  the  second 
year  atler  planting.  They  are  small  ti'ees  or 
rather  shrubs,  about  four  or  five  feet  high.  The 
fruit  is  larger  than  the  common  olive,  is  of  a 
fine  green  colour  when  ripe,  and  contains  a 
great  deal  of  oil.  The  advantages  accruing  from 
this  new  mode  of  cultivating  the  oil  tree,  are 
beyond    all  calculation.    By  the  old  method 


The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  compact,  strong  and  I  an  olive   tree  does  not  attain  its  full  growth, 
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and  consequently  does  not  yield  any  con- 
siderable crop  under  thirty  years;  whereas 
by  the  new  system  of  cultivating  dwarf  trees, 
especially  from  cuttings,  the  olive  trees  aflTord 
very  abundant  crops  in  two  or  three  years. 
An  acre  of  land  can  easily  grow  2,500  trees 
of  the  new  variety,  and  the  gathering  of  the 
fruit  can  be  done  by  small  children.  The 
olive  is  of  slow  growth ;  trees  80  years 
of  age  measure  only  irom  27  to  30  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  lower  part  of  their 
trunks.  An  olive  tree  is  mentioned  by  M. 
DeCandolle  as  measuring  above  23  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, which,  judging  from  the  above  in- 
ferences, may  be  safely  estimated  at  700  years 
old.  Two  other  colossal  olives  are  recorded, 
one  at  Hieres,  measuring  in  circumference  36 
feet,  and  one  near  Genod*,  measuring  38  feet  2 
inches.  The  produce  in  fruit  and  oil  is  regu- 
lated by  the  age  of  the  trees,  which  are  fre- 
quently little  fortunes  to  their  owners.  One 
at  Villefranche  produced  on  an  average,  in 
good  seasons,  from  200  to  230  pounds  of  oil. 
The  tree  at  Hieres,  abovementioned,  produced 
about  25  imperial  gallons.  The  olive  is  found 
everywhere  along  the  coast  of  Morocco,  but 
particularly  to  the  south.  The  trees  are  plant- 
ed in  rows,  which  form  alleys,  the  more  agree- 
able because  the  trees  are  large,  round,  and 
high  in  proportion.  They  take  care  to  water 
thcni,  the  better  to  preserve  the  fruit.  The 
olive  tree,  is  the  c\««aof  the  Greeks,  Zait  of 
the  Bible,  and  Zaitoon  of  the  Arabs.  The 
frnit  of  the  olive  is  esteemed  even  in  its  unripe 
state,  as  an  article  of  the  dessert,  having  been 
first  steeped  in  an  alkaline  ley,  and  then  pre- 
served in  salt  and  water.  But  it  is  chiefly  valued 
on  account  of  the  bland-fixed  oil  which  is 
stored  up  in  its  outer  fleshy  part.  This  is 
obtained  by  at  once  bruising  the  nearly  ripe 
fruit  with  moderate  pressure  in  a  mill  (Virgin 
oil),  or  by  the  aid  of  boiling  water  and  greater 
pre&sure,  or  when  fermentation  has  •  taken 
place  in  the  olives  collected  in  heapsj  ordinaiy 
and  inferior  oils  are  thua  obtained,  the  worst 
being  employed  only  as  lamp-oils  or  in  tlie 
manufacture  of  soap.  The  finest  oils  are  pro- 
duced near  Aix,  Montpellier,  Nice,  Genoa, 
Jjucca,  and  Florence.  The  oil  is  also  largely  pro- 
duced in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  exported 
from  Galli[x)li,  on  the  eiwt  coiwt  of  the  Gulf  of 
Taronta,  whence  it  is  commonly  called  Galli- 
jx>li  oil. — pQwclUs  Jfand'booJc  to  tJ^e  Punjab  ; 
J)r,  J.  L.  Stewart^  Patijah  plants ;  Dr.  H. 
CUifJiorn,  Punjab  Report ;  Simmond^s  Commer- 
eiul  ProduHs  ;  lioijle^  111,  Him.  Botany  ;  lioyles 
Mat,  Medica, 

OLEA  FRAGRANS.  The  olive  tree  of 
China,  the  Lanhoa  or  Kwei  llwa  of  the  Chinese, 
is  a  yellow-blossomed  variety,  used  to  perfume 
the  teas.     It  is  largely  cultivated  in  China, 
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planted  in  different  parts  of  their  gardens.  The 
Kwei-wha  is  one  of  their  most  favourite  flowers. 
It  forms  a  good-aized  bush,  about  as  large  as  a 
lilac,  and  flowers  in  the  autumn.  There  are 
three  or  four  varieties,  the  main  difierence 
between  them  consisting  in  the  colour  of  flieir 
blossoms.  Those  kinds  which  produce  brownisb- 
yellow  flowers  are  the  finest  and  are  most 
highly  esteemed  by  the  natives.  The  bushes 
are  seen  growing  near  all  the  villages  in  the 
north-eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  are 
plentiful  in  gardens  and  nurseiies.  When 
they  are  in  flower  in  the  autumnal  months,  the 
I  air  in  their  vicinity  is  literally  loaded  with  the 
most  delicious  perlume.  One  tree  is  enough  to 
scent  a  whole  garden.  The  flowers  of  the 
kwei-wha  are  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the 
Chinese  cottages,  as  well  aa  to  the  nurser3rmen, 
who  produce  them  in  laige  quantities  for  the 
market.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  them  ia 
all  the  large  towns.  Ladies  are  fond  of  wear- 
ing wreaths  of  them  in  their  hair  ;  they  are 
also  dried  and  placed  in  ornamental  jars,  in 
the  same  way  as  rose-leaves  are  used  in  Europe, 
and  they  are  used  largely  for  mixing  with  the 
finer  kind  of  tea,  in  order  to  give  it  an  agree- 
able perfume. —  Williams'  Middle  Kingdom,  p, 
288  ;  FoHune's  Tea  Districts,  pp.  17,  79 ; 
Boyle's  III.  Him.  Bot.,  p.  266. 

OLEA  GARDNERI,  Thw.  A  tree  of  the 
central  province  of  Ceylon,  growing  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  5,000  to  8,000  HeeL—Thw.  Enum. 
PI.  ZeyL,  p.  188. 

OLEA  GLANDULIFERA,  WaU.  A  tree 
of  the  central  province  of  Ceylon,  growing  at 
an  elevation  of  2,000  to  4,000  feet.— 2%w. 
Enum,  PI.  Zeyl.,  p.  188. 

OLEANDER,  Eng.  Nerium  odorum,  Ait., 
is  the  Kiah-chuh-t'au  of  the  Chinese. 

OLEANDER-LEAVED  CACALIA,  the 
Cacalia  kleinia,  Wight,  Hart's  ear. 

OLEANDER-LEAVED  EUPHORBIA,  the 
Euphorbia  neriifolia. 

OLEANDER-LEAVED  SPURGE,  the 
Euphorbia  netilifolia,  Linn. 

OLEARIUS,  see'Kizzel  ozan. 

OLEASTER  PLUM,  fruit  of  the  Eloeagnua 
conferta,  which  abounds  in  s6me  parts  of  the 
Tenasserim  jungle.  Its  sour  red  plum  makes 
very  good  tarts  and  jeUies. — M<ison.  See 
Eloeagnacete. 

OLENE,  Gr.     Ell.  Eng. 

OLEOCINCLA  MICROPUS,  see  Ornithology. 

OLEO-DAS-AZEITONAS,  Pobt.  Olive  oil. 

OLEO  DE  GARAFANO,  It.    Clove  oU. 

OLEO  DE  GARAFANO,  It.    Clove  oU. 

OLEUM,  L\T.    Oil. 

OLEUM  GERM,  OU  of  wax.  Wax  oU.  See 
Oil,  Wax  oil. 

OLEUM  NIGRUM,  Lat.  Oil  of  Celastrus 
paniculata.     Maikungunee. 
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OLIBANUM. 


Lcbona, 
Sall-ffond, 
Kuudur  7Achir, 
IncenBo,  Olibsno, 
Gandah  ferozeb, 
Liibuniya, 


Gr. 

Hkb. 

Hind. 

HllfD. 

It. 

Pbrs. 

Syriac. 


Paran^hi  sambrani,    Tam. 


OUBANUM. 

Kaodur,  Luban,   Ar.,  Ma- 
LIT,  Maleal,  Pers. 

Gandabarosa,  Bkno. 

Ja-hiang,Tau-ju,     Chin. 
Hiun-lob-hiangy  „ 

Aral  kuodur,  Ditk. 

Incense,  Eng. 

Encens,  Fr, 

Weinodi,  Ger. 

Dr.  Rojle  tells  us  that  two  kinds  of  oliba- 
ntnn  are  met  with  is  commerce,  one  Indian, 
and  the  other  African,  the  gum  resins  of 
Bosvellia  serrata  and  B.  thurifei-a.  This  was 
the  iirankinceiiae  used  by  the  ancients  in  their 
religions  ceremonies.  Moses  speaks  of  it  in 
Exodus  rxx,  34,  and  it  long  formed  a  consti- 
tnent  in  the  preparation  of  incense.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  the  Eastern  parts  oi  the  peninsula  of 
India  from  the  tree  known  as  the  Boswellia 
thuifera,  but  there  are  also  African  and  Ara- 
bian Tarietiea.  Olibanum,  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  was  obtained  only  as  a  product  of 
Arabia,  but  there  are  now  three  kinds  known 
in  commerce,  the  African,  Arabian,  and 
the  East  Indian.  The  tree  producing  those 
of  Africa  and  Arabia  is  even  not  yet 
known,  though  the  emperor  Augustus  sent  an 
army  of  10,000  Romans  under  Elius  Gallus 
into  Arabia  expressly  in  search  of  it.  The 
Arabian  olibaaum  was  supposed  by  Linnaeus 
to  be  obtained  by  a  species  of  juniper,  Juni- 
pcTQs  lycis,  one  of  the  Conifirae.  But  Bruce, 
and  aiier  him  Neibuhr,  searched  in  Africa  and 
Arabia  and  could  not  learn  any  tiling  about  the 
tree.  The  three  products,  known  as  olibanum, 
however,  seem,  to  be  obtained  from  species 
of  Boswellia,  and,  probably,  from  B.  papyri- 
feraand  B.  thurifera.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  East  Indian  olibanum  is  obtained  fi-oni  the  lat- 
ter plant,  which  grows  in  Northei'n  and  Central 
India,  and  the  existence  of  this  kind  as  well  as  of 
the  Arabian  was  known  to  Dioscorides.  In 
ancient  times,  olibantuu  was  sold  at  very  high 
prices,  caused  pertly  by  its  trade  being  monopo- 
iiaed,  and  in  part  by  the  great  demand  for  it  in 
the  temples.  In  commerce,  the  Arabian  is  also 
known  as  male  or  tear  olibanum,  to  distinguish 
it  finom  the  East  Indian  or  Stalactitic  olibanum. 
The  Arabian,  as  also  the  African,  olibanum 
reach  the  European  market  through  Aden  and 
throngh  the  ports  of  the  Hadramaut.  Mr. 
Vaogban  mentions  that,  from  Bandar-Malt, 
the  Luban  maitee  is  imported  into  the  Aden 
■arket  for  sale ;  from  Bandar-Angure,  the 
Laban  n&nkar,  or  angure ;  and  from  the 
port!  of  Bas  Rurree,  Khor  Bandar,  Alholu, 
Moiya,  and  Bandar  Khasooin  in  the  country  of 
the  Wnrsangali  and  Mijerthen  Somali  about 
Cape  Gardafui.  The  drug  is  collected  in  March,  I 
A{^  and  May,  and  chiefly  finds  its  way  to  ! 
Bombay  through  the  entrepots  of  Maccula  and 
Shehr.    Luban  berbera  or  Mulika,  is  collected 


by  the  Aial  Yunus  and  the  Aial  Ilamed  Somali. 
The  Arabian  olibanum,  grows  in  two  localities, 
viz.,  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  in  the  Nedji 
or  highlands  and  near  the  Sahila,  or  sea  coast, 
between  lat.  17^  30',  N.,  and  long.  55°  47'  E., 
where  the  desert  ends  and  the  wooded  moun- 
tain region  begins,  and  is  exported  from  all  the 
ports  in  the  coast  line  S.  W.  to  the  town  of 
Damkote  in  the  bay  Alkaminar  in  52°  47'  E.  L. 
Grood  olibanum,  as  met  with  in  Bombay,  is 
in  semi-transparent  tears,  of  a  light  yellow 
colour,  sometimes  inclining  to  white ;  brittle, 
and  adhesive  when  warm ;  when  burnt  the 
odour  is  very  agreeable  ;  its  taste  is  bitterish, 
and  somewhat  pungent  and  aromatic.  Oliba- 
num has  been  celebrated  from  tlia  earli(ist 
ages,  and  used  in  nearly  all  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  anticjuity.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in 
fumigations,  and  in  the  ceremonies  of  tjio 
Greek  and  Catholic  churches.  It  is  imported 
into  Bombay  from  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  supe- 
rior or  gai'blod  qualities  are  re-ex]>orted  to 
England  and  Fmnce,  and  the  inferior  or  refuse 
kinds  to  China.  The  gums  from  the  following 
trees  are  believed  to  be  mixed  with  the  com- 
mercial olibanum. 

Boswellia  ylahra. 
Salaee,  Hind.  |  Moi-»da,  Tam. 

A  small  tree ;  leaves  pinnate,  deciduous, 
flowers  terminal,  small,  white  with  a  red  nec- 
tary, anthers  yellow  ;  yields  the  guiii  salai. 

Boswellia  serrata^  Stach.  (li,  thurifera, 
ColehT.y-lloxh.  FL  Lid.,  ii,  p,  383. 

Boswellia  thurifera,  Colehrooke,  As.  Res.  xi, 
317;  xi,  158;  lloxh,  FL  />ac?.,  383.  Pereira, 
Medical  Gazette,  xx,  076. 


Gunda  baro^a, 
Aviil  Kuiiduor, 


Hind. 


eaves  grows  on  the  hills 


Koonder,  ZucUir,      AitAH. 
Loobin,  UuK. 

Diip-salaec,  HiXD. 

A  tree  with  pinnate 
of  the  Deccan,  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
tracts  of  Central  India,  and  very  common  in 
the  ShahJIbad  country.  Dr.  Hooker  remarks 
when  ascending  from  Belcuppee  in  Behar 
to  the  height  of  1,360  feet,  came  upon  a 
small  forest  of  the  Indian  Olibanum  (lios- 
wellia  thurifera,)  conspicuous  from  its  pale 
bark,  and  spreading  cur\'ed  branches,  leafy  at 
their  tips;  with  its  general  appearance  a 
good  deal  like  that  of  the  mountain  ash.  The 
gum,  celebrated  throughout  the  east,  was 
flowing  abundantly  from  the  trunk,  very  fra- 
grant and  transparent.  The  Salai  or  salaee  tree, 
Boswellia  thurifera,  remarks  Dr.  Irvine,  is 
plentiful  in  the  Ajmeer  hills :  the  gimda  birosa 
is  the  prepared  gum  resin  of  this  tree,  and  is 
similar  in  appearance  and  qualities  to  Venice 
turpentine.  It  is  brought  from  Mewar,  Ka- 
ra utee  and  the  Shekhawatee  hills :  and  is  con- 
sidered stimulating :  an  oil  is  distilled  from  it, 
said  to  cure  gonorrhoea,  and  is  used  also  in 
ointments  and  much  used  in  painting  and  by  the 
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laUheries :  one  maiind  cjosts  twelve  rupees.  |  aestivation  slightly  imbricate.  Disk  surrounJ- 
From  the  Shahabad  country,  i)r.  O'Shaugh-  ;  ing  the  base  of  the  ovary,  cup-shaped,  fleshy, 
nessy  obtained  fine  specimens  of  the  resinous  ,  crenulated.  Stamens  10,  inserted  under  the 
producto  there  called  Sale  gond  or  Sale  lassa.  ;  disk.  Ovary  sessile,  3-celled,  with  2  ovules  in 
At  Chandalgui*  it  is  termed  Gunda  biroza,  and  each,  ^tttached  to  tlie  axis.  Style  terminated 
in  the  dry  state  Sukha  biroza.  Dr.  Hamilton,  by  a  capitate  3-loped  stigma.  Fruit  capsular, 
however,  thought  the  English  Olibanum  to  be  '  3-angled,  3-celled,  3-valved,  septicidal  (split- 
the  produce  of  an  Amyris,'  partly  because  he  '  ting  at  the  angles  into  valves).  Seeds  solitary 
could  not  find  that  the  Sale  resin  was  used  as  I  in  each  cell,  girded '  by  a  membranous  wing, 
incense  by  the  hindoos.     The   li.  glabra   and    Cotyledons    intricately    ^Ided,   multifid. 


B.  thurifera  both  furnish  the  Male  Frankincense 
of  Dioscorides.  The  resin  olibanum  occurs  in 
reddish  or  pale  yellow  teaw,  oval,  oblong  and 
obtuse,  sometime'i  in  dense,  opaque,  brittle 
masses.  The  gunda  barosa  of  the  bazars  is 
soft,  ductile,  opaque,  greenish  and  white.     The 


Indian  olibanum,  now  the  most  esteemed, 
is  in  roundish  or  oblong  tears,  of  a  reddish  or  a 
light  yellow  colour,  usually  covered  with  whit- 
ish powder,  from  attrition  of  the  pieces  against 
each  other,  translucent  within  of  a  warm  bit- 
terish taste,  and  having  a  balsamic  odour,  espc- 


odour  IS  balsamic  and  resmous,  especially  ;  ^ially  when  warmed  or  burnt.  Sp.  Gr.  1-22. 
whde  the  resm  is  burning ;  the  flavoiw  bal-  Analysed  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  a  fine  speci- 
samic,  and  rather  bitter.  The  powder,  citron-  t  j^^^  g^ve,  of  resin  37  parts,,  volatile  oil  28 
yellow.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  by  dam-  parts^  gun,  4^  gluten  11,  in  100  parts.  But 
mer,  sandarach,  and  other  cheaper  resins ;  when  |  ^he  quantity  of  volatile  oil  is  necessarily  much 
chewed,  the  hard  variety  softens,  and  dissolves  ,  i^  ^i^^^  j^  ha^  been  exposed  and  become  drr, 
partially  in  the  saliva,  which  it  renders  white  ^s  seen  in  commerce.  Bracannot  obtain^ 
and  emulsive.  The  ointment  from  this  is  ^^i^  g  ^^^  ^cnt.  of  oil,  of  resin  56,  girni  30, 
Mr.  Muston's  boil  ointment,  a  very  useful  ^^^4^^  Hke  gum,  5%  loss  0-8=-- 100.  Th« 
application,    and  is    an    excellent  substitute    balsamic  gum  resin  is   a  considerable  article  of 


for  the  Elemi  ointment  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopa?ia.  According  to  Dr.  Royle,  the  Indian 


export  from  Bombay  and  other  ports  of  India. 
The  best  is  found  in  pieces  as  large  as  a  walnut, 


Olibanum  is  imported  m  chests  chiefly  from  .  ^f  ^  bright  yellowish  colour,  sometimes  inclin- 
Bombay,  also  from  Calcutta.  ^  Mr.  Turnbull,  of ,  j^g  ^  reddish  or  brown,  covered  on  the  outside 
the  Bengal  Medical  Service,  many  years  since  ^j^h  ^  whitish  bloom.  It  burns  with  a  clear 
sent  some  resm  of  the  Salai  tree  collected  m  ^nd  steady  light,  diffiwing  a  gi-ateful  fragrance, 
the  hills  near  Mirzapore,  which  in  the  I^n-  |  j^  t^^^e  it  is  slightly  bitter,  and  not  perfectly 
don  market  was  recognized  as  Olibanum.  Mr.  g^^iubie  in  water  or  alcohol.  African  Olibannra 
Colebrooke  determined  that  luban  or  oliba-  1  jg  imported  into  Vienna  and  Marseilles  from 
num  IS  produced  by  a  tree  called  salai.     Dr.    Suez, and  is  obtained  from  Arabia  and  the  east 


lleyle  also  collected  a  very  fragrant  resin  from 


coast  of  Africa.  It  is  m.entioned  by  Dr.  Pereira  as 


the  saleh  tree  of  North-West  India,  which  bears  African  or  Arabian  olibanum,  and  as  occurring 
a  very  close  resemblance  to  common  olibanum.  j^  smaUer  tears  than  the  Indian  variety,  yellow- 
This  tree  is  Boswellia  glabra,  Roa^b,,  the  for-    i^y^  ^^  reddish  and  intermixed  with  crystals  of 


mer  is  B.  thurifera  of  Colebrooke,  called  B. 
serrata  in  many  works ;  but  as  Messi's.  Wight 
and  Arnott  say,  "we  dare  not  quote  here 
B.  serrata,  Stach.  extr.  Bruc,  p.  19,  t.  3,  the 
leaves  being  usually  described  as  ovate, 
oblong,  and  acuminata."  Both  species  were 
collected  by  Col.  Sykes  in  the  Deccan  as  the 
olibanum-tree  Boswellia  thurifera  grows 
to  a  large  size  in  hilly  situations,  from  the 
Coromandel  coast  to  Central  India.  It  is 
much  branched  but  bare  of  leaves  in  its 
lower  parts,  but  these  are  crowded  and  alter- 
nate towards  the  ends  of  the  branches,  unequal- 
ly pinnate.  Leaflets  oblong,  obtuse,  serrated, 
pubescent.  Stipules  none.  Inflorescence  in 
dingle  axillary  racemes  near  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  on 
short  pedicels,  of  a  pinkish  white  colour. 
Flowers  bisexual.  Calyx  small,  5-toothed. 
Petals  5,  obovate,  tapering  to  the  base, 
inserted    under    the    margin     of   the    disk; 
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Carbonate  of  lime.  One  kind  of  African  oliba- 
num is  no  doubt  produced  on  the  hills  of  the 
Somali  ooast  westward  from  Cape  Gardafui, 
and  carried  to  the  Arabian  coast  chiefly  by 
native  boats  from  Maculla.  This  tree  partially 
described  by  Capt.  Kempthorne  of  the  Indian 
navy,  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Bennett  of 
the  British  Museum  with  Ploslea  floribunda  of 
Endlicher,  but  appears  to  Dr.  Royle  to  be 
nothing  but  a  species  of  Boswellia,  which  he 
therefore  calls  B.  floribunda.  The  specimens 
are  covered  with  little  resinous  exudations, 
as  are  the  leaves  of  a  plant  collected  in  the 
island  of  Socotra  by  Lt.  Wellsted,  which  also 
appear  to  be  those  of  a  Boswellia.  Olibanum  is 
sometimes  used  medicinally  in  chi-onic  aflec- 
tions  of  mucous  membranes,  but  chiefly  in 
plasters,  and  as  a  fumigation. — Boyle,  p.  338 ; 
Hooker^s  Him.  Jour,,  p.  29;  Med,  Top,  of 
Ajmeer  ;  O'Shaughnessy  ;  Beng,  Phar,,  p,  383? 
Faulhier;  Birdwood;  Roxb,  PI,  Ind,  ii,  383. 
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OUE,  It.    Oil. 

0UG0DONT1D2R,    a  family  of    reptiles, 

oomprising; 
(Migodoii  subpnnctatus,  D.  <fr  B.,  Malabar,  Ben- 
gal, AsaEun^enang. 

^      subquirens,  u).  ^  B,,  Annamullay  hills. 

„      spilonotud,  Gurith.,  Madras. 

„      elliotti,  GufUh,y  Madras. 

„      spinipuiictatus,  Jan.,  Calcutta. 

„      fasciatus,  Ounth.^  Dekhan. 

„       Bublineatus,  D.  4*  B.,  Ceylon. 

„      affinifl,  Gunth,,  Annamullay  hills. 

„      templetonii,  Gunth.,  Ceylon. 

„.     modestus,  Ounth.,  Ceylon. 

„       dorsalis,  Chray,  Afitghanistan. 

„       breyicaudata,  Chivth,^  Annamullay. 
gimotes  bicatenatus,  Chinth.,  Pegu. 

„      albocinctus,  Cantor.y  Asisam. 

„      russellii,  Daud,,  Central  India,  Ceylon. 

„      Tenustus,  Jerdcn,  West  Coast. 

„      binotatus,  D.  dt  B,,  Neilgherry. 

^       albiventer,  Gunth, 

„      punctulatus,  Gunth.,  Nepal. 

„       purpurascens,  India. 

„       cruentatus,  Theob.,  India,  Rangoon. 

„       obscurus,  Theob. 

„       crassos,  Theob. 

OLIN,  fiono.  A  fibre  of  Kangra,  from  a  kind 
of  palm.  Chamasrops  ? 

OLINDA,  SnraH.     Abrus  precatorius,  Linn* 

OLIO,  It.     Oil,  hence, 

Olio  de  palma.  Palm  oil. 

Olio-di-pesce,  Fish-oil.     Blubber. 

Olio  di  ricino.  Castor  oil. 

Olio  d'uHva,  Olive  oil. 

OLIOS  TAPROBANUS,  a  Ceylon  spider, 
▼eiy  common  and  conspicuous  from  the  fiery 
hue  of  the  under  surface. — Tennanfs  Ceylon. 

OUVA,  a  genus  of  molluscs.     See  Mollusca. 

OLIVE. 


Z6itan,   Ab.,  Hind.,  Pars. 

Zet,                      Malay. 

Olivea,                          Fb. 

Bua,                             MALIiAX. 

(Miren,                       Gbr. 

Azeitonae,                Port. 

V^  Olhre,                  It. 

Aceitunis,                     Sp. 

OKwe,                         Lat. 

The  olive  tree  will  be 

found  described  imder 

Olea.  The  olive  and  the  Kakkar,  a  species  of 
Rhus,  are  observed  where  the  Kuarsi  stream  joins 
the  Ravi :  The  olive  varies  a  good  deal  in  the 
shape  of  its  leaves  and  in  the  amoimt  of  ferrugi- 
neKence,  hence  the  synonyms  O.  cuspidata  and 
ferrnginea ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  differ  spe- 
diically  from  the  Olea  europea.  This  plant  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives  is  the  emblem  of  peace  and 
l^nty.  The  finest  specimens  seen  are  in  the 
Ksghan  and  Peshawar  valleys,  where  the  fruit 
raembles  that  of  rocky  sites  in  Palestine  or 
Gihialtar.  The  wood  is  much  used  for  combs 
and  beads,  and  is  found  to  answer  for  the  teeth 
vf  wheels.  This  tree  is  found  abundantly  on  the 
hare  rodcB  about  Tuni,  on  the  Tonse  river  in  the 
Fanjab,  and  is  much  valued  in  the  district,  where 
itis  often  naturally  conserved  by  the  inexcessible 
fOBition  of  the  trees.  The  tmbranched  trunk 
■  nrdy  mdre  than  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high. 
The  wood  18  seldom  sound  throughout ;  it  is 
pized  for  making  the  **  tangili"  used  by  the 
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men  who  prepare  the  rope  bridges. — PowelVs 
Hand^ok :  Econ.  Prod.,  Punjab,  p,  671. 
CUgho'nCs  Panjab  Report,  p.  9.     See  Olea. 

OLIVE,  Chinese,  the  Chinese  olive  tree  is  a 
species  of  Canarium,  and  the  fruit  gets  this  name 
from  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  olive  of 
Europe  ;  it  grows  along  with  the  Chinese  date, 
a  species  of  Zizyphus,  which  produces  a  fruit 
not  unlike  the  date  imported  into  England. — 
Fortunes  Wanderings,  p.  382. 

OLIVE  OIL. 


Minyak  zit,  Mault. 

Oleo-Klas-azeitonas,  Port. 
Aceite  de  aceitunas,      Sp. 


Huile  de  olives,  Fb. 

Baumol,  Gbb. 

Zaitun  ka  tel,  Hind. 

Olio  d*uliva.  It. 

Olive  oil  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  it 
is  often  adulterated  with  the  oil  of  poppies- 
Olive  oil  is  used  largely  as  an  aliment ;  also 
extensively  in  soaps,  cerates,  liniments,  plas- 
ters, &c.  Virgin  oil,  the  product  of  the  per- 
fectly recent  fruit,  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  and 
highly  esteemed  ;  common  olive  oil  results  from 
the  expression  of  the  fruits  after  they  have 
undergone  a  slight  fermentation ;  it  is  yellow, 
sweet,  and  well  suited  for  culinary  purposes. 
The  oils  inferior  to  this  are  consumed  almost 
exclusively  in  the  fabrication  of  soap,  and  dre 
obtained  by  subjecting  to  the  press  a  second 
time  the  crushed  fruits  which  have  already 
yielded  the  first  and  second  qualities  of  oil. 
The  finest  olives  and  the  worst  oil  are  produced 
in  Spain.  Olive  oil  now  forms  an  article  of 
export  from  Chili,  being  grown  in  most  parts 
of  that  republic,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Jago,  where  trees  of  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  of  a  proportionate  height,  are 
common.  The  olive  was  first  carried  fi^m 
Andalusia  to  Peru  in  1560,  by  Antonio  de 
Ribera,  of  Lima.  Frezier  speaks  of  the  olive 
being  used  for  oil  in  Chili,  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  The  culture  of  the  oUve  has  been 
recommended  for  Florida  ,and  most  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  Olive  oil  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  fatty  or  fixed,  called 
also,  expressed  oils.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
or  of  a  light  yellowish-green  colour,  without 
smell  when  fresh,  having  a  bland,  somewhat 
sweetish,  fatty  taste.  It  is  very  limpid.  Sp. 
Gr.  0*910  at  77°,  insoluble  in  water,  is  readily 
dissolved  by  volatile  oils,  and  by  twice  its  bulk 
of  ether,  but  requires  much  more  alcohol. 
Olive  oil  is  apt  to  be  adulterated  with  poppy 
and  other  oils ;  these  are  distinguished  by  not 
congealing  at  the  same  temperature  as  olive 
oil,  also  by  retaining  air  when  shaken  up,  more 
readily  than  pure  olive  oil.  The  oil  of  the 
Sesamum  orientale  of  the  arachis  and  of  the 
poppy,  are  perfect  substitutes  for  the  olive  oil 
for  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  uses.  The 
adulteration  may  be  detected  by  8  parts  of 
liquid  nitrate  of  mercury  which  when  mixed 
with  92  parts  of  pure  olive  oil  solidify  com- 
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pletely  in  a  few  hours ;  should  the  oil  contaiii  eyen 
one-twentieth  of  the  oil  of  poppies,  a  soft  ma^s 
only  is  obtainable.  These  experiments  are  how- 
ever only  available  in  India  during  the  nights  of 
the  cold  season. — O'Shauphnessy,  pp,  432-433. 

OLLI,  Tam.  Bars  of  steely  iron,  drawn  out 
from  the  vuttom  obtained  in  clay  crucibles. — 
Simmo7ids'  Dictionary. 

OLLUCK,  Tam.  A  dry-measure,  the  eighth 
part  of  a  puddy,  and  the  20th  part  of  a  gallon. 
— Simmonds'  Dictionary, 

OLOS,  see  Kibitka. 

GLOW,  Pol.     Lead. 

OLOWO,  Rus.     Pewter. 

OLTRA-MARINO,  It.  Ultra-marine. 

OLUKCH— ?  Hirudo. 

OLUS  JUDAICUM,  Corchorus  oHtorius. 

OLUS  CALAPPOIDES,  Btm.  Syn.  of 
Cycas  circinalis,  Linn. 

OLUS  VAGUM,  Eumph.,  Bhetde.  Syn.  of 
Convolvulus  reptans. 

OLYMPIAD,  amongst  the  Greeks,  a  period 
of  4  years,  the  first  of  the  Olympiads  began, 
it  is  supposed,  with  the  nearest  new  moon  to  the 
summer  solstice,  a.a.c.  776,  being  the  3,938th 
year  of  the  Julian  period  and  24  yeara  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome. 

OLYMPUS,  see  Lakshmi,  Meru,  Osiris. 

OLYPHANT,  Dttt.     Elephant. 

OLYREA,  a  section  of  the  Graminacese. 

O'M  I  a  mystic  syllable,  signifjdng  the  su- 
preme god  of  gods,  which  hindoos,  from  its 
awful  and  sacred  meaning,  hesitate  to  pronounce 
aloud ;  and,  in  doing  so,  place  one  of  their 
hands  before  their  mouths.  A  brahman  b^in- 
ning  or  ending  a  lecture  of  the  Veda  (or 
the  recital  of  any  holy  strain),  must  always  pro- 
nounce, to  himself,  the  syllable  0*m  ;  for  unless 
that  syllable  precede,  his  learning  will  sHp 
away  from  him  ;  and  unless  it  follow,  nothing 
will  be  long  retained.  It  is  prefixed  to  the 
several  names  of 'worlds,  denoting  that  the 
seven  worlds  are  manifestations  of  the  power 
signified  by  that  syUable.  All  rites  ordained 
in  the  Veda,  oblations  to  fire,  and  solemn 
sacrifices  pass  away ;  but  that  which  passeth 
not  away,  says  Menu,  is  declared  to  be  the  syl- 
lable O'm,  thus  called  Aschara,  since  it  is  the 
symbol  of  god,  the  lord  of  created  beings. 
From  various  passages  in  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
principally  by  Mr.  Ck)lebrooke,  as  well  as  other 
authorities,  it  may  be  collected  that  this  sacred 
monosyllable,  spelt  0"m,and  pronounced  A,  O,  M, 
or  A,  U,  M,  is  interpreted  to  signify  Bralim,  the 
supreme  being,  under  his  three  great  attributes 
of  the  creator,  the  preserver  and  the  destroyer, 
the  letters  standing  in  succession  for  the  attri- 
butes as  they  are  described.  The  gayatri,  called 
*  by  Sir  William  Jones,  the  mother  of  the  Vedas, 
and  in  another  place  the  holiest  text  of  the 
Vedas,  is  expressed  by  the  triliteral  monosyllable 


CM. 

AiTM.     O'm  !  Bhurbhuv&  ssuv&hS,  Cm !  Tatas 
vit'hru  varenny&m.     B'hargo  dev&9y&  dhimahi 
dhiyo  yonaha  pracho  dayath,  is  tiie  revered 
prayer  beseeching  the  divine  light  of  the  son, 
to  illumine  the   mind  of  the  worshipper.    Sir 
William  Jones  thus  interpretates  it.    Let  us 
ado^e  the  supremacy  of  that  divine  sun,  the 
godhead   who  illumines  all,  delights  all,  from 
whom  all  proceeds,  to  whom  all  must  return, 
whom  we  invoke  to  direct  our  understandings 
aright  in  our  progress  towards  his  holy  seat. 
And  in  another  place  he  defines  that  divine 
sun  as  '*  not  the  visible  material  sun,  but  that 
divine  and  incomparably  greater  light  which 
illumines    all,*  delights    all,   from  whom   all 
proceeds,  to  which  all  must  return,  and  which 
can  alone  irradiate  not  our  visual  organs  merely, 
but  our  souls  and  our  intellects."    .Mr.  Cole- 
brooke    again    thus    explains   it :    "On   that 
effulgent  power  which  is  Brahm  himself,  and 
is  called  the  light  of  the  radiant  sim,  do  I 
meditate,   governed   by   the   mysterious  Ught 
which  resides  within  me  for  the  purpose  of 
thought.     I  myself  am  an  irradiated  manifesta- 
tion of  the  supreme  Brahm."    These  are  how- 
ever  mere    scholastic   or  theologic    interpre- 
tations, to  suit  the  theological  doctrines  of  the 
various  hindoo   sects,  for   there  is  no  donht 
that  the   Vedic   doctrine  was  a  nature-wor- 
ship, and  the  quoted   Sanscrit  words  are  an 
invocation  to  the  sun,  O'm !  Earth,  Air,  Heaven, 
0*m  !  let  us  meditate  on  the  supreme  splendour 
of  the  divine  sun  ;   may   he  illuminate  onr 
minds.     Gayatri  is  a  form  of  metre  and  thenoe 
applied  to  this  verse  in  the  Vedaa,  which  is  held 
to  be  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  is  repeated  in- 
audibly  in  the  daily  morning  worship  of  the 
brahmans.     Hie  true  sense  is,  "  let  us  meditate 
on  that  excellent  light  of  the  divine  sun :  may 
he  enlighten  our  minds."     Professor  Wilsons 
literal  translation  of  it  ts,  "We  meditate  on 
that  desirable  light  of  the  divine  Savitri  (the 
sun)  who  influences  our  holy  rites."     Bunaen 
thus  interpretates  it : 

We  remember  with  longing,  the  bright  beams  of  Saritar, 
May  he  prosper  the  handi-work  of  oar  piety  ! 
For  sustenance  we  supplicate  the  divine  Producer ; 
That  he  may  deign  to  bestow  on  us  our  portion,  do  we 

beseedihim; 
All  who  are  wise  of  heart,  adore  God  the  BM^tter, 
Bringing  him  offerings  of  a  devout  heart  with  hymns  of  praisSi 

The  extreme  importance  that  the  hindoos 
attach  to  the  supposed  profundity  of  the 
Guyatri,  renders  it  a  text  of  more  curiosity, 
than,  perhaps,  indifferent  readers  will  be  able 
to  discover  in  the  words  themselves,  in  either 
their  ordinary  or  recondite  allusions.  Sir  W. 
Jones  says  that  the  Gayatri  is  called  the 
"  Mother  of  the  Vedas ; "  and  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  preface  to  the  Institutes  of  Menu, 
he  intends  a  translation  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, the  words  in  italics 'being  those  imme- 
diately of  the  text : — "  The  many  panegyrics 
on  the  Grayatri,  the  mother,  as  it  is  called,  of 
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tiie  Vedas,  prove  the  author  to  have   adored, 
not  the  visible  material  sun,  but  that  divine 
mid  intomparabU  greater  light,  which  iUumines 
aQ,  deUghts  all,  from   which  all  proceed,   to 
lekiek  oR  must  return,   atui  which  alone   can 
irradiaie  (not  our  visual  organs  merely,  but  our 
scfob,  and)  OUr  intellects.     These  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  vords  of  the  most  venerated  text 
in  the  Hindoo  scripture.     Another  translation 
of  the  Gayatri,  or  holiest  verse  of.  the  Vedas, 
ocean  in  the  thirteenth  volume   of  his  work. 
It  is,  "Let  us  adore* the  supremacy  of  that 
divine  Son,  the  Godhead,  who  illuminates  all, 
▼ho  recreates  all,  from  whom  all  proceed,  to 
whom  all  must  return  :  whom  we  invoke  to 
direct  our  understandings  aright  in  our  progress 
tovBfd  his  holy  seat."    The  Gayatri  is  not 
spoken,  but  meditated  on,  while  suppressing 
the  breath.  A  brahman  will  writ€  it  for  a  Euro- 
pean :  he  will  not,  or  but  rarely,  pronounce  it. 
The  oppression  of  the  breath  is  thus  performed 
by  the  worshippers : — Closing  the  left  nostril  with 
the  tiro  longest  fingers  of  the  right  hand  he 
draws  his  breath  through  the  right  nostril ;  then 
dosing  that  nostril  likewise  with  his  thumb, 
hokis  his  breath,  while  he  meditates  the  text : 
he  then  raises  both  fingers  off  the  left  nostril, 
and  emits  the  suppressed  breath,   having  dur- 
ing its  suppression,   repeated   to  himself  the 
Gayatri,  with    the  mysterious   names  of  the 
worlds,  the   triliteral   monosyllable,   and   the 
sacred  text  of  Brahm.   A  suppression  of  breath 
is  thus  expounded  by  an  ancient  legislator   to 
imply  the  following  meditations  :  "  Om  !  sky  ! 
heaven !  middle  r^on  !  place  of  birth  ?  man- 
sion of  the  blessed  !    abode    of  truth  ! — we 
meditate  on  the  adorable  light  of  the  resplen- 
dent generator   which  goveras  our  intellects ; 
which  is  water,  lustre,  savour,  immortal,  faculty 
of  thought,  Brahm,  earth,  sky,  heaven,  (Chap, 
ii,  5.)    A  commentator  on  this  verse  says  :  as 
the  leaf  of  the  palasa  is  supported  by  a  single 
pedicle,  so  is  this  universe  upheld  by  the  syl- 
lable OM,  a  symbol  of  the  supreme  Brahm.'* 
The  first  birth  is  from  a  natural  mother  ;  the 
second,  fipom  the  ligation  of  the  zone ;  the  third, 
from  the  due  performance  of  the  sacrifice  :  such 
are  Uie  births  of  him  who  is  usually  called  twice- 
hom,  according  to  a  text  in  the  Veda.   "  Among 
them,  his  divine  birth  is  that  which  is  distin- 
giDshed  by  the  ligation  of  the  zone  and  sacri- 
&nal  cord  ;  and  in   that,   the  Gayatri  is  his 
Bwthcr,  and  the  Acharya  his  father."  (Acha- 
jya,  or  Guru,  means  spiritual  preceptor.)     On 
another  occasion,  the  Gayatri,  properly  so  called, 
li«8  been  thus  expounded  : — *  On  that  efful- 
gent power,  which  is  Brahm  himself,  and  is 
c&Ded  the  light  of  the  radiant  sui^,  do  I  medi- 
^  governed  by  the  mysterious  light  which 
RBides  within  me,  for  the  purpose  of  thought, 
^  very  light  is  the  earth,  the  subtle  ether, 
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and  all  that  exists  within  the  created  sphere  ; 
it  is  a  threefold  world,  containing  all  which  is 
fixed  or  moveable ;  it  exists  internally  in  my 
heart,  externally  in  the  orb  of  the  sun,  being 
one  and  the  same  with  that  effulgent  power. 
I  myself  am  an  irradiated  manifestation  of  the 
Supreme  Brahm.  "  With  such  reflections,"  says 
the  commentator,  "  should  the  text  be  inau- 
dibly  recited — (Vol.  v,  p.  359.)  He  in  another 
place,  thus  renders  the  important  text  : 
"  Earth  !  Sky  !  Heaven  !  Let  us  meditate  on 
(thee,  and  on)  the  most  excellent  light  and 
power  of  that  generous,  sportive,  and  resplen- 
dent siin ;  (praying  that)  it  may  guide  our 
intellects."---(Vol.  vii,  p.  259.)  Another  ex- 
position is  :  ''  Let  us  meditate  on  the  ador- 
able light  of  the  divine  Savitri.  May  it  guide 
our  intellects.  Desirous  of  food,  we  solicit  the 
gift  of  the  splendid  sun  (Savitri),  who  should 
be  studiously  worshipped.  Venerable  men 
guided  by  the  understanding,  salute  the  divine 
sun  (Savitri)  with  oblations  and  praise.  The 
passage  in  italics  appears  to  contain  the  whole 
of  the  Gayatri ;  and,  with  its  context,  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  hindoos,  esotericaJly, 
should  not  be  polytheists.  In  the  article  Surya 
it  is  noticed,  that  the  sun  is  called  Savitri  in 
the  Gayatri ;  and  imder  the  name  of  Surya, 
Savitri  is  personified  as  a  female  married  to 
Soma,  the  moon.  Pushan  is  also  among  the 
appellations  of  Surya.  The  sacred  itionosyllable 
is  generally  spelled  OM ;  but  being  triliteral 
seems  better  expressed  by  AUM,  or  AOM,  or 
AWM,  it  being  formed  of  the  three  Sanskrit 
letters  that  are  best  -so  represented.  This 
mystic  emblem  of  the  deity  was  fii*st  introduc- 
ed to  the  European  world  by  tlie  translation  of 
the  Gita ;  where  (p.  142)  we  are  told  it  is 
forbidden  to  be  pronounced  but  in  silence. 
"  The  firet  letter  stands  for  the  Creator,  the 
second  for  the  Presei'ver,  and  the  third  for  the 
Destroyer."  Again  **  OM,  Tat  and  Sat,  are  the 
three  mystic  characters  used  to  denote  the 
deity.  The  word  Sat  is  used  for  qualities 
which  are  true,  and  for  qualities  whiclj  are 
holy  :  it  is  applied  also  to  deeds  which  are 
praiseworthy.  Attention  in  worship,  zeal,  and 
deeds  of  charity  are  likewise  called  Sat." 
Aschara  is  a  Sanscrit  word,  which,  according 
to  Menu,  means  the  syllable  O'M.  All  rites 
ordained  in  the  Veda,  oblations  to  fire, 
solemn  sacrifices,  &c.,  pass  away ;  but  that 
which  passeth  not  away,  is  the  syllable  O'M, 
hence  called  Aschara  since  it  is  the  symbol  of 
God,  the  lord  of  created  beings. — As.  Res,,  Vol, 
Art,  xxii ;  Bunsen,  God  in  Hist.,  Vol.  i,  p.  304. 
See  Gayatri,  Hindu,  0*M,  Veda. 

OM  MANE  PADMI  HUM  :  Tibetan  words, 
meaning  Oh !  the  jewel  in  the  lotus,  an  invo- 
cation of  Padmapani,  who  delivered  it  to  the 
Tibetans,    It  is  the  most  common  of  the  Tibetan 
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lotus  IB  the  symbol  (rf 
in  this  prayer  is  used  to 
Padmapani  in  the  lotus. 
Sakkya,  who  is  usually 
atus  flower  with  a  jewel 
Tumlong,  iu  an  oratory, 
id  the  cbirki  (or  wheel) 
ematic  of  the  buddhiat 
ced  "  Oni  nmni  padmi 
rned  the  projecting  end 
Chinese  "cloud  messen- 
in,  floated  in  azure  and 
la  and  beams,  amongst 

jcknath  in  Lnnia  robes, 
with  milre  and  beads. 
I  a  dq^'n  head  and  blood- 
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.Iso  seen  in  the  Sikkim 
,  Tibet.  ErmaoD,  in  hia 
lions  it  as  occurring  in 
«nip1e  at  Maimaochin ; 
ve  been  the  Cyclops  of 
Sliding  to  the  Homeric 
the  forehead,  instead  of 
irrounding  the  beads  of 
alluded  to  by  Ermann, 
Nimbus  of  the  ancients, 
ads  of  statues  from  the 
ig  soiled  by  birds,;  and 

the  ancient  masters  in 
3t  introduced  into  the 
the  buddhist.  Captain 
ry  of  Heiuis  found  apeci- 

wheels — littlo'  wooden 
ither,  fitlinR  into  niches 

at  the  slightest  push  by 
ugh  the  centre.  There 
I  of  llicse  machines  at 
Is  inside  them  are  cover- 
mce,  "  Om  moui  padmi- 
thing  else,  it  was  calcu- 
nust  occur  not  less  than 
se  sacred  words  are  not 
lying  wheels,  but  long 
)  similarly  inscribed  are 
ver  the  face  of  the  couu- 
i  the  formula  thug,  "  Om 
Jie  last  syllable  being 
[  with  the  first  during 
rtition,  and  thus  perhaps 
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0  give  the  actually 
The  meaning  given  by 
tlie  jewel  in  tlie  lotus, 
tea  from  Mongolian  into 
explanatory  legend  too 
jf  which  the  kerne!  is 
Empire  of  Snow  (Tibet) 
beyond  the  pale  of  law 
une  foule  d'etres  malfai- 
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hen,  by  an  intellectual  creative  act  of 
the  great  Sakya-Muni  (Buddha)  a  certua 
divinity  named  Padma-pant  wa«  called  ioio 
being  from  the  Sower  of  die  lotus,  wbo  succeN- 
fully  undertook  the  work  of  converaion.  The 
notion  is  therefore,  that  the  mystic  words,  "  Oh, 
the  jewel  in  the  lotus  !"  are  commemoratiTe  ol 
this  great  act  of  Sakya-iMuni,  and  of  the  b- 
carnation  of  the  divine  Tibetan  apostle,  "nieir 
constant  repetition  is  also,  as  M.  Hue  htu 
expiained,  extremely  meritorious,  and  capablt 
of  securing  immediate  absorption  aAer  deatli 
into  the  uaiversal  soul  of  Buddha.  Beades  theit 
Lamas,  the  Tibetan  Buddhists  have  kuge 
numbers  of  nuns  among  them — who  are  not, 
however,  subjected  to  restnunt,  but  work 
actively  in  the  fields,  and  one  of  tbem  took 
service  for  a  short  distance  as  a  coolie  witk 
Captain  Knights  party.  Jamea  Prioscp  ex- 
plains aum  aa  meaning  a,  the  generative  power, 
u,  tlie  type  of  the  productive  power,  and  «S 
the  union  of  the  essences  of  both,  Buddha  sig~ 
nifies  intelligence  ;  Mani  Padma,  is  one  of 
the  forms  of  Buddha,  and  signifies  the  Hani 
or  holy  person  who  has  the  p»lma  or  lotus  Sx 
his  jewel.  Om  Ma-ne  Pad-mi  Hom  is  Bljl«d 
a  six-lettered  mantra,  Shnduk  shari  roantn, 
—Huokfr't  Him.  Jour.,  Volt,  i,  229;ii,H'. 
194,  195. 

AUM  SVASTI,  see  Inscriptions. 

OMADUR,  a  river  of  Bancorah,  running 
near  Bahmunea. 

OMAMU,  or  Vamamu,  Tel,  Ptycboda  ajo- 
wan,  DC,  W.  and  A.,  W.  Ic,  LigustiiuiD 
ajowan,  K.ii,  91,  Bishop's  weed. 

OMAN,  The  province  of  Oman  is  botuided 
on  the  east  by  tbe  ocean  ;  on  the  north,  by  the 
Persian  gulf;  on  tbe  west  and  on  the  south  by 
extensive  deserts.  When  Niebuhr  travelled, 
it  was  possessed  by  a  number  of  petty  Bo»e- 
reigns,  the  most  considerable  of  whom  vu 
the  Imam  of  Oman  or  Maskat.  The  princei  of 
Dsjau,  Gabria,  Gafar,  Rank,  Gabhi,  Dahhars, 
Makaniat,  and  Seer,  had  the  title  of  shaik. 
The  Persian  gulf  divides  Persia  from  Arabia, 
is  alwut  eight  d^rees  in  length,  from  the 
Straits  of  Ormuz  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  Shatt-ul- 
Arab :  iu  breadth,  at  the  narrowest  part, 
betweim  Cape  Musaeldom  and  Gombroon,  it  is 
fifty-five  miles  j  and  at  the  widest  part,  between 
Bushire  and  flthodema,  three  degrees  and 
twenty  miles.  Tbe  Arabian  shore  has  many 
sand-banks  and  shoals,  and  is  navigated  widi 
danger  and  difficulty.  The  Persian  gulf  ii 
called  also  the  Sea  of  Oman,  or  Erytbrean  Sea. 
There  are  no  vehicles  of  any  deaciiption  either 
carried  or  drawn  in  Oman,  nor  in  any  oth« 
part  of  Arabia.  In  Oman,  are  tbe  Beni  Hasan, 
Beni  Abu-Ali,  Beni  Geneba,  bedouins,  also  the 
Beni  Gafari ;  the  Yemani  and  El-Arabi,  ihs 
most  illustrious  of  the  tribes  of  Oman.     Bobin- 
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son,  vridng  of  the  bedouin  Arabs  of  the 
Dorihern  part  of  Arabia  describes  the  dress  of 
tbe  womeii  as  a  wide  cotton  gown  of  a  dark 
colour — blue,  brown  or  black,  fastened  by  *a 
leathern  girdle.  Over  their  heads  they  wear 
a  kerchief,  called  shauber  or  mekroune,  the 
joQDg  females  having  it  of  a  red  colour,  the 
old,  black.  All  the  women  puncture  their  lips 
aod  dye  them  blue;  this  kind  of  tattooing 
they  M  bestoum.  Bound  their  wrists  they 
wear  glass  bracelets  of  various  colours ;  and 
aihrer  rings  both  in  the  ears  and  nose.  Both 
in  summer  and  winter  they  go  barefooted. 
The  Bedouin  men  and  women  are  very  tawny ; 
their  children,  however,  at  their  birth  and 
kt  flome  time  afterwards,  are  fair,  but  of 
a  livid  whiteness.  But  Wellsted,  writing  in 
Oman,  mentions  that  in  their  persons  the 
females  are  tall  and  well-made,  with  a  round- 
ness and  fulness  of  form.  The  Ghafari  are 
among  the  noblest  of  the  tribes  of  Oman,  and 
with  the  Vharabi,  have  at  different  periods 
respectively  furnished  an  Imam.  Southern 
Oman  is  but  thinly  peopled,  for  the  whole  num- 
ber, including  women  and  children,  does  not 
exceed  fifty  thousand ;  but  the  nc»*them  districts 
are  fiur  more  populous.  Biadiah  is  a  name 
adopted  for  themselves,  by  the  people  of  Oman, 
taken  from  the  white  (abiad)  colour  of  their 
tnrbans,  in  contradistinction  to  the  green  of 
the  Fatimites,  and  black  of  the  Abassides. 
Arahia  has  the  topaz,  the  onyx,  and  the 
yemaai  or  akik.  The  agate  is  found  near 
Mocha,  emeralds  in  the  Hejaz,  beryls  and 
cornelian,  near  San'a  and  Aden,  malachite 
in  die  cavern  of  Beni  Salem,  also  jasper,  ame- 
thjst,  and  turquoise,  in  the  environs  of  the 
Tillage  of  Safwa,  about  three  days'  journey  from 
Medina.  Diamond,  the  sardonyx,  and  the 
topaz,  were  obtained  ftom  this  country  in  former 
times.  Of  metals,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  copper 
are  met  with  in  different  parts  of  Arabia,  and 
the  last,  recently  in  Oman.  Gold  is  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  writers,  but  at  present  is  not 
blown  to  exist  in  Arabia.  Bitumen  is  obtained 
in  Arabia  Petraea ;  and  in  Arabia  Deserta,  lig- 
nite and  coal.  The  sea  of  Oman,  called  also 
the  Persian  gulf,  Persian  sea,  and  Erythrean 
lea,  also  the  sea  of  Fars,  has  several  islands,  the 
Jaziiah-i-Lafet  called  also  Jazirah-i-Daraz  or 
Long-Island,  known  on  maps  as  Kishm.  Also 
Kkareg  island,  on  maps  Karrack,  a  small  island 
but  well  watered ;  not  very  far  ftom  Busheer, 
it  once  belonged  to  the  Dutch,  and  was  held 
in  1S38  to  1846  by  the  Biitiah, -^Kiebuhr's 
Travels,  Vol.  ii,  p.  113 ;  Kinneir^s  Geographical 
Memir,  pp.  10,  11  ^  54 ;  WellstecTs  Travels, 
Vol.i,pp.  116, 240,  307,  383;  Robinson's  Tra- 
^  Yd.  ii,  p.  184 ;  Col.  Chesney's  Euphrates, 
^210;  Porter's  Travels,  Vol.  i,  p.  468.  See 
Aiabia,  Ehor&ken,  Keifiet. 
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OMANDER,  Singh.  A  variety  of  Coroman- 
del  or  Calamander  wood,  obtained  in  Ceylon 
from  Diospyros  ebenaster. — Simmonds'  Dic- 
tionary, 

OMAR.  ,  The  second  khalif  after  Mahomed. 
Bassorah  is  built  on  a  creek,  or  rather  canal, 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the 
Euphrates.  The  banks  of  the  creek  are  fringed 
witji  foliage,  among  which  are  the  walnut, 
apple,  mulberry,  apricot.  It  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  Al-Sura  from  Be-al-Sura,  signifying  the 
stony  soil  on  which  it  is  built.  Never  having 
been  the  seat  of  sovereign  power,  it  is  not 
adorned  with  those  structures  which  decorate 
the  cities  of  the  east.  The  khalif  Omar,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  Hijrah,  wishing  to  combine 
the  commerce  of  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia  and 
secure  that  of  Sind  and  Guzerat,  laid  the  found- 
ation of  this  place  near  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  united  stream^ 
called  the  Shatt-ul-Arab,  empties  itself  at  the 
distance  of  eighty  miles  into  the  Persian  gulf, 
and  commands  the  navigation  of  the  surround- 
ing countries,  with  the  coast  of  India.  On  the 
death  of  Mahomed,  his  son-in-law  Ali  was  not 
recognized  as  his  successor,  but  Abu  Bakr 
was  so  elected  and  after  a  reign  of  two 
years  was  succeeded  by  Omar  who  was  as- 
sassinated in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign. 
Abdullah,  son  of  the  khaUf  Omar,  in  A.  n.  650 
defeated  Yezdejird.  Yezdejird  was  then  on 
his  return  from  Khorasan  and  for  the  last 
time  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  subjects, 
and  was  defeated.  He  again  was  succeeded 
by  Othman,  and  then,  in  a.  d.  Qb^,  by  Ali. 
With  All's  rule  severe  political  convulsions 
ensued.  The  earliest  arose  from  the  intrigues 
of  Ayesha,  and  after  such  were  settled,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  Moawiyah  Ibn  Abi  Sofian, 
threw  off  his  allegiance  to  Ali  and  had  him- 
self proclaimed  khalif  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces. An  appeal  to  arms  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  Ali,  after  a  desultory  war  of  102 
days,  and  Ali  then  retired  to  Kuffa  in  Chaldea, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  people  of 
Karund  in  the  south  of  Persia  believe  Ali  to  be 
a  god,  and  they  are  styled  the  Ali  Illahi.  The 
shiah  sect  of  mahomedans  consider  that  Ali 
ought  to  have  been  the  first  khalif.  In  Khora- 
san, Ali  is  usually  styled  Shah-i-mardan  "  King  of 
men."  The  Khajah  sect,  and  the  entire  Ismaili 
sects  all  worship  Ali  as  an  incarnate  deity  and 
the  incarnation  in  1860  was  Aga  Mahomed, 
a  pensioner  of  the  British  Government  at  Bom- 
bay.— Ferrier's  Journey,  p.  210.  See  Ali, 
Arabia,  Istakhr,  Kajar,  Khiraj,  Zobeida. 

OMABKOTE.  This  stronghold,  or  kote,  of 
the  Omur  tribe,  was  the  capital  of  the  Soda. 
Raj,  which  extended,  in  the  17th  century,  into 
the  valley  of  Sind,  and  east  to  the  Looni ;  but  the 
Rahtore  of  Marwar  and  the  Talpur  fiunMy  re- 
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f  the  Soda  to  &  very  con- 
)ut  of  Omaxkote  (the  kst 
Maroo)  the  descendant 
Arore,  held  dominions 
;re  to  ihe  ocean.  Omar- 
ce  of  the  Soda  princes, 
1,  but  in  the  beginning 
it  hardly  reckoned  two 
a,  or  rather  huts.  The 
h-west  of  the  town.  It 
the  bastions  said  to  be 
a  of  atone.  The  fort  of 
in  the  east  as  the  birth- 
kbar.  It  is  a  pit 
isidered  so  inacceesible, 
surrounds  it,  that  thi 
it  as  a  place  of  security 
■  treasures.  The  fiimily 
latedbyTod(RaJBsthaii, 

or  Powar. — 7V«r»  Ra- 
13;  Pottingers  Travels 
id,  pp,  401-2. 
lit  the  middle   of  July 

of  Omat-suri  is  held, 
ades  and  an  exhibition 
which  the  wax-workera 

the  Stnuts  of  Timor, 
miles  long,  and  covered 
;he  summit  of  its  high' 

Qgst  the  hindoos,  throb- 
an  unlucky  on 

in  men.  One  very 
ition  in  Eastern 
-shoona  or  "  science  of 
i  practised  by  cutting 
sheep  newly  killed  and 

marks  upon  it.  This 
1  in  old  times,  and  in 
itury.  Pennant  men- 
Mum  try,  where  it  was 
tul'bane,"  and  gives  an 
er  iu  the  Isle  of  Skye 
the  battle  of  Culloden 
JtMt.,  Vol.  u,p.  89. 
ter. 

I  merchant,  who  was 
tion  which  was  crowned 

I  genng  of  Cuttle-fishes, 
Teuthide.    The  cuttle- 

losely  resehible  those 
•aidea  other  characters 
distinguished  by  the 
ination  of  the  body 
biaed  with  the  hinder 


ONION. 

OMPHTS,  according  to  Arrian,  son  ofTax- 
ilea,  his  father  dying  at  the  time  of  the  Greek 
invasion,  Omphis  did  homage  to  Alexander,  who 
ibvested  him  with  the  title  and  estates  of  hit 
fath-r  Tallies. 

OMRA,  Ar.,  Pebs.  Nobles :  the  third  title 
amongst  Indian  mahomedans  as  Shama  u1 
Umra,  Shurf  ul  Umra. 

OMRAR,  a  river  near  Bahadurpoor  in  Gn- 

OMULLY,  a  fish  of  the  Baikal  hike  that  an- 
nually  ascends  the  Selingue  river  to  spawn, 
after  which  they  return  to  the  lake,  Ib  their 
ascent  the  nomade  Mongols  catch  great  nnm- 
hers  of  them  for  their  winter  provisiona. 

OMUL  MARADAM  or  Mulmunadui 
island,  in  lat.  28°  40',  long.  48°  35'  E.,  u 
island  on  the  west  side  of  the  Persian  gulf. 

OMUM,  also  Womum,  Tin.  Ptychotii 
ajuaa?  i>C,  Bishop's  weed.  Omum  water,  ii 
the  distilled  water  trom  Bishop's  weed  seed. 
It  is  a  usefid  carminatire  and  largely  used  in 
Madras  for  children.  At  the  Madras  Eihiln- 
tioQ  of  1855,  Mr.  Gay  exhibited  specimens  of 
omum  water,  crystalized  sugar  of  omum,  &c.— 
Madraa  E.  J.  R. 

OMUSSUNG,  a  river  near  Cherapunjie. 

ONAGRACE^,  see  Clarkia,  Eucharidium, 
Fuchsia,  Haloragoceie,  Lopezia. 

ONAM,  a  four  days'  festival  amongst  tbe 
Nairs  of  Cochin,  held  about  the  middle  of 
August,  in  which  the  Nair  women  go  from 
street  to  street  singing  songs,  and  the  men  Join 
n  athletic  sports. 

ONDATRA  AMERICANA,  TraoKMunr. 
The  musk-rat  or  mus-quash,  the  tail  is  im- 
ported from  America  into  India. 

ON  DO,  MitAT.   Dioscorea  pentaphylla. 

ONEA— ?  see  Columhidie. 

ONE-HUMPED  CAMEL,  Camelns  drome- 
darius,  Zrtnn. 

ONESICRITUS,    a  companion  of  M^»»- 

thenes,  who  gave  the  first  account  we  have  of 

Ceylon  or  Taprobane.     He   was  an  officer  rf 

~  it's  army,  and  died  a.  c.  328.  See  Me- 

gasthencs. 

ONESICULUS,  see  Ceylon. 

ONGDES,  Angdes  or  Ondea  adjoins  T^bet 

The  inhabitants  call  themselves  Hoongia,  and 

appear    to   be  the    Hong-niu  of  the   Chinwe 

authors,  the  Hun  (Hoon)  of  Europe  and  India. 

-ToiTt  JSajtuthan,  Vol.     ,  p.  138. 

ONGLAU,  Thibkt.     Cortinarius  emodeniia. 

ONGWA,  Hum.     Caesalpinia  sepiaria. 

ONION. 
Bus), 
Bawling, 
KembaUj, 
'Tsung, 


Zwiebel, 

KHflfUHIV 
KiMQdt, 


PUz,  Bimi. 

Cipollo,  It, 

Brangbong,  Jiv. 

Allium  oepa,  LiT. 
Bawuif :  Bunbnns, 

Bai\ngtaira,  MaUI. 

Titx,  Pus. 

CeboU,  POBT. 


OKOBMA  EMODI. 


ONYX 


Gebolla, 

Venggayum, 

Wumgudda, 


Sp. 
Tam. 
Tbl. 


Lak,  Rus. 

fahnda,  Latarka, 

^ohmdaka,  Saits. 

LoBO,  SnfQH. 

The  onion  is  the  BetzuHm  of  Numbers,  xi, 
12,  it  is  a  common  vegetable  all  over  India,  and 
is  sown  broadcast,  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the 
jear.  When  about  six  inches  high  it  is  pricked 
oat  into  beds  six  fingers'  breadth  apart ;  and 
the  plants  go  to  seed  without  difficulty.  This 
is  a  favourite  pot  vegetable  of  the  natives  of 
India,  and  is  a  constant  ingredient  in  all  their 
conies,  pullaos,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  With  the  brah- 
man, however,  and  the  sects  of  hindoos  generally 
who  abstain  from  animal  food,  the  onion  is  not 
eaten,  from  a  fancy  that  its  structure  resembles 
that  of  flesh.  Onion-juice  is  reluctantly  taken 
when  prescribed  medicinally,  as  a  powerful 
stimnlant,  by  those  who  would  reject  spirituous 
liqnorB.  With  the  Chinese,  every  part  of  the 
onion  plant  is  reckoned  to  have  some  special 
therapeutic  property,  the  bulb  is  one  of  their 
&Tourite  articles  of  diet ;  it  is  rich  in  nitroge- 
Doiifl  compounds. — Fattlkrur;  RiddeU  ;  Ains- 
2w,p. 246;  Mason;  Smith. 

ONITIS,  a  genus  of  the  Coleoptera. 

OxMQUE,  Sp.     Onyx. 

ONIX,  Onice,  Fn.     Onyx. 

ONKAR,  Hind.,  of  Kashmir,  a  bird,  a 
species  of  ploteus  which  supplies  feathers  for  the 
hefanet  plume  or  kalgi. 

ONOXIS  ROTUNDIFOLIA,  little  shrubby 
phmts,  natives  of  Britain,  and  of  easy  ctdture 
from  seed. 

ONONIS  SPINOSA,  Hasselq.  Syn.  of  Al- 
bagi  maurorum,  Tourne  ;   W,  ^  A. 

ONORE,  captured  5th  January  1783,  S. 
Honore.  Hanaw-ar. 

ONOSERIS  LANUGINOSA. 


Sail  (Kangra) 
lasbal  rSutle],  &c.) 


Eat  katulla  (Hazara,  &c.) 


'-I\weWs  Hand-book,  Vol.  i,  p.  503. 
ONOSMA  ECHIOIDES. 

Batanjot,  Hixd. 

A  plant  of  Kaghan,  used  principally  for  its 
eobnhng  matter  as  a  substitute  for  the  alkanet, 
Ancbnsa  tinctoria.  It  is  plentiful  in  Kangra, 
and  is  used  to'colour  liquids,  particularly  Row- 
bnd*s  Macassar  oil. — PowelVs  Hand-book,  Vol. 
i,l>.  386  :  Hogg,  Veg.  Kingd.,  p.  542. 

ONOSMA  EMODI. 

Maha-ranga,  Hind. 

Has  lanceolate  triple-nerved  leaves,  less  hairy 
beneath,  terminal  solitary  racemes,  linear 
bracts,  not  half  so  long  as  the  flowers ;  the 
calyx  is  5-comered  with  ovate  segments  a 
nntricoBe  5-keeled  corolla  contracted  towards 
Ae  mouth,  and  the  anthers  longer  than  the 
fittnents.  The  root  is  branched,  of  a  dark- 
pvple  colour,  and  is  used  in  dyeing.  It  is  a 
■ttire  of  Nepaul,  in  Grosaingthan,  where  it  is 


fully  on  the  Himalaya ;  namely,  on  the  Hindo- 
koosh — near  the  Punjab  road,  vi&  Peembur  to 
Cashmere.  It  is  officinal  in  Cashmere  where' 
its  flower-stem  and  root,  are  both  of  them 
deemed  useful  in  medicine. — JEhig.  Cyc. ;  Ho- 
nigberger,  p.  316, 

ONOSMA  MACROCEPHALA. 
O.  biacteatum,  JRoyle, 
Gao-zabaJi,  Himd.  |  Lisan-ul-aear,  Ab. 

Its  rough  leaves  resemble  a  cow's  tongue, 
hence  the  name,  but  the 'term  Gao-zaban  or 
cow^s  tongue  is  oflen  attributed  to  a  species  of 
Cacalia  (C.  kleinii)  a  composite  plant.  At  the 
Lahore  Exhibition,  the  flowers  which  accompa- 
nied two  specimens  clearly  belonged  to  a  plant 
of  the  natural  order  Boraginace». — PowelVs 
Hand-hook,  Vol.  i,  p.  367. 

ONTHOPHAGI,  see  Coleoptera. 

ONYCHOGALE  MACCARTHI^,  Gray. 
Syn.  of  Herpestes  fulvescens,  Kel. 

ONYCHOPRION  FULIGINOSUS,  syn.  of 
Sterna  fuliginosa ;  *  Sooty  Tern'  is  very  gener- 
ally distributed  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

ONYCHO-TEUTHIS,  a  genus  of  recent  and 
fossil  molluscs  of  the  sub-family  Oigopsid®. 
There  are  about  six  species  of  this  genus  in 
the  Atlantic,  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.. 
Their  position  may  be  thus  shown : 

Sbction  B.— Decapoda. 
FamUu  III.  Teuthid».  Calamaries,  or  Squids. 
Sttb-famibf  A.    Myopsidse.    Eyes  covered  by 
the  skm. 
Geneba.  Loligo.  Golamary,  rec.  21  sp.  syn.  teuthis. 
Sub-genus,  Teudopeis,  fossil,  6  sp. 
Gonatus,  rec.  1  species ;  G.  «^ni»na^ 
Sepioteuthis,  rec.  13  sp. 
Beloteuthis,  fossil,  6  sp. 
Gteoteuthis,  fossil,  9  sp.  Syn.  belemnosepia* 
Leptoteuthis,  fossil. 
Oranchia,  rec.  2  sp. 
Sepiola.  rec.  6  sp. 

SuQ-genus.  Rossia.  rec.  6  sp. 
Svh-Famihf  B.    Oigopsidas.    Eyes  naked. 
LoUgopsis,  rec.  8  sp. 
Cheiroteuthis,  rec.  2  sp. 
Histioteuthis,  rec.  2  sp. 
OnychoteuthiSj   Uncinated  calamary,  rec.  (( 

sp.  syn.  Ancistroteuthis  onychia. 
Enoploteuthis.  Armed  calamary,  rec.  10  spu 
syn.  Ancistrochimsand  Abraha,  octopodo* 
teuthis. 
Ommastrephes,    Sagittated   calamary,  rec 
14  sp.    See  Mollusca. 

ONYX,  Eno.,  Ger.,  La.t. 


Pa'rmata  unam,  Malay. 
Onique,  Sp. 


Stone  of  Solomon,  Eng. 
Onix,  onice,  Fb. 

Sulimani  Pat'har,  Hind. 

The  onxy  stone  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii  and 
11,  but  the  term  is  said  to  have  been  applied 
also  to  a  shell.  This  stone  is  a  succession 
of.  plates  of  chalcedony,  it  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  great  greenstone  tract  of  the 
Dekhan  and  at  Rajpipli  in  Guzerat  and  along 
with  all  the  other  chalcedonic  and  quartzose 
minerals,  is  one  of  the  inferior  gems,  the  silicious 
aQed  by  the  natlTes  Maharanga,  grows  plenti- 1  particles  are  arranged  in  alternating  horizontal 
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nhite  and  translucent  blue, 
and  because  these  have  a 
i  marks  oa  t)ie  human 
ed  from  the  Greek  word  for 
}  known  to  the  anciente,  and 
:hem,  03  it  is  now,  I'or  thoje 
led  Cameoa,  the  figure  being 
ae  white,  the  dark  part  forra- 
■  the  contrary.  It  is  most 
B  contrast  of  colours  is  strong, 
er  is  thick  enough  to  give  a 
object  to  be  engraved.  In 
It  Paris  there  is  an  antique 

an  onyx  with  four  layers, 
potheoeb  of  Augustus,  eleven 
rhich  is  supposed  to  be  the 

Agates  with  an  onyx  struc- 
onimon,  partionlarly  among 
the  finest  are  obkiined  in 
)ld  at  Rome,  are  made  from 
ng  different  coloured  layers 
The  onyx  stone  is  stained 
liled  in  boner,  oil  or  augai^ 
in  in  sulphuric   acid.     For 

of  iron  is  added :  and  for 
iate  of  potash  is  added  to  the 
)D.  The  onyx  has  a  peculiar 
itions  value  in  the  east,  and 
n  for  amulets.  Chaplets  of 
cb  esteemed.  Colonel  Tod 
ised  in  Scindia's  camp,  evi- 
'orkmansbip,  and  tlie  numer- 
onyx  found  in  the  Punjab, 
f  Alexander's  conquests,  at- 
nce  at  that  time.  In  such 
le  cameos  found  in  1803-4, 
ictated  peace  to  Holkar  from 
tnder,  that  the  native  artists 
a  carried  on  a  successful  irai- 
ome  time,  which  encourage- 

raiaed  to  celebrity. — &ig. 

2W«  TraveU,  p.  217. 
WAL,  HufD.,  Ut.  boiled  rice, 
)  been  boiled   in   the  husk 

All  mahomedans  and  maoy 
India  use  Oobala  chanal. 
he  Wokul  or  Oocalaga,  among 
lindoo  cultivators,  whom  the 
idered  to  be  identical  with 
r.  They  eat  flesh  freely, 
lindoos.  They  are  indifierent 
locally.  One  of  their  sub- 
ed    Gangacara. — Gampbtll, 

Tam.  Guizotia  oleifera. 

tNu.    Spiked    bitter  gourd, 

ta. 

HKEE,    Tbl.     Phyllanthus 

I/' A,  SAm.  From  oochcbois, 
I  hear.  See  Kurma. 


OODSTPITB. 

OOCHUNUTI,  Bbnu.  Ageratum  conyzoidM, 

OOD,  in  India  is  the  name  applied  to  beaja- 
min  ;  and  in  Persia,  to  wood  aloea. 

Ood  buttee,  are  pastiles  made  of  wood  aloes, 
sandal  wood,  benjamin ;  Lichen  rotundatai, 
the  Patchouli,  foliated  gypsum ;  Talisputrea 
(Flacourtia  cataphracta)  gum  msstich,  sugar- 
candy  and  gum,  pounded  fine  and  formed  into 
pastiles.  They  are  made  in  every  largo  town 
and  burnt  for  the  fragrance  they  give  out 

Ood  buttee,  frankincense  pastiles.  U^n 
kee  buttee,  is  the  paslile  of  the  wood  aloes,  q.  v. 

Ood  buttee  ka  ekka,  a  metallic  receptacle  for 
pastiles.     . 

Ood  buttee  ka  jhar,  a  tree  formed  of  benja- 
min paadlea. 

Ood  dan,  a  box  for  holdii^  the  frankincense. 

OODA  CHIRETTA,  Hnin.  Exacmn  tetn- 
gonum. 

OODAHARANA,  Sans.,  from  oot,  a  prepo- 
sition indicating  that  the  action  has  an  upwiid 
direction,  and  aharana,  a  collecting. 

OODANG,  Maut.     Prawn. 

OODASI,  Sans.    Oot,  prep,  and  as&,  to  nt. 

OODATAL  GEDDA,  Tbl.  Aquila  pai- 
nata,  Omel. 

OODBEG,  Bbno.     Areca  catechu. 

OODDESHA,  Saks.,  from  oot,  prep,  and 
desba,  to  seek. 

OODES,agenusoftheCa]Iistid»  ;  the  genera 
Epomis  and  Chelseniua  abotmd  in  the  tropes; 
the  maculated  set  appear  common  to  Asia  and 
Africa,  each  country  possessing  species  almost 
exact  representatives  of  each  other.  Chelsdns 
nepalensis  approaches  in  form  to  Licinus; 
Oodes  is  widely  dispersed  over  India,  Callistna 
occurs  in  Mysore.— fiope,  M.  L.  J.,  July  1840, 

p.  lie. 

OODEYPUR  or  Udepur,  in  L.  24°  Sr  N.,  L. 
73°  46'  E.,  in  Rajwara,  70  miles  W.  of  Nimsich, 
according  to  Scott  is  2,064  fr.  above  the  set, 
the  level  of  the  railway  is  1,336  feet.  Oodey- 
pur  is  the  capital  of  the  principahty  of  Mewsr, 
and  its  name  is  ofren  taken  to  designate  the 
entire  territory.  The  area  of  Mewar  is  11,614 
square  miles  and  the  population  1,161,400 
souls.  The  gross  revenue  is  about  Rs.  40,00,000, 
of  which  about  Rs.  12,00,000  are  enjoyed  by 
the  subordinate  chie&,  subject  to  the  payment 
of  chuttoond.  Deducting  this  aud  the  religioui 
endowments,  British  tribute,  &c.,  there  remain 
to  the  state  about  Rs.  14,00,000.  The  Mabft- 
rana  receives  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns. 
Mcwar  is  ruled  by  a  Rajpnt  prince,  but  his 
subjects  are  of  several  races.  The  Rajput  pre- 
',  is  the  niihtary  minister,  with  the  political 
government  of  the  fie&;  the  civil  minister  it 
never  of  this  caste-  Local  customs  have  given 
various  appellations  to  this  officer.  At  Oodi- 
poor  he  is  called  bbaajgnih  ;  at  Jodpoor,  pnrd- 
hao;  at  Jeipoor  (where  they  have  eogrsft- 
)  SOS  i 
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cd  11  term  used  at  the  court  of  Delhi)  moosa- 
hib;  at  Kotah,  killadar,  and  dewan  or  regent. 
He  becomes  a  most  important   personage,  as 
(Jispenser  of  the  favours  of  the  sovereign.     In 
Ae  Mewar  state  the  beneficial  effect  of  British 
interposition  has  been  very  great,  in  the  more 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  British   officers. 
The  state  is  too  large  and,  from  the  hilly  and 
jungly  character  of  a  considerable  part  of  it,  too 
difficult  of  excess,  for  the  influence  of  English 
officials  to  radiate  very  far  or  fast.     The  Rajput 
rulers  control  over    the  Bhoomia  chiefs   who 
hold  the  larger  part  of  the  country  was  barely 
nominal ;  while  in  some  districts  the  authority 
of  those  chiefs  over  the  Bheels  constituting  of\en 
the  chief  part  of  the  population  was  less  still. 
Peace  and  legal  order  may  be  said  to  have  rented 
on  the  presence  of  a  Bheel  corps,  and  to  be  co- 
extensive with  its  distribution.    Where  the  Bhil 
corps  was  constantly  or  often  seen,  there  raids 
and  robberies  were  as  infrequent  as  in  the  most 
sctded  part  of  India,  while  in  the  hilly  tracts 
ci  dense  forest,  wh^re  Bheel  soldiers  seldom 
penetrate,  the  native  savages  complacently  fol- 
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accordingly,  perfect  order  pre^nils,  and  even 
the  Bheels  have  taken  to  steady  and  successful 
agricuUure,  raising  fine  crops  of  maize,  wheat, 
barley,  gram,  sugar-cane,  &c.  But  at  Kotrah, 
where  there  are  no  roads  worthy  of  the  name, 
although  a  detacliment  of  the  Bheel  corps  with 
a  British  ofiicer  is  always  stationed  there,  the 
people  are  much  more  intractable  and  much 
harder  to  coerce.  In  such  an  inaccessible 
region  the  Durbar  is  more  reluctant  to  exert 
its  authority  in  support  of  English  influence, 
lest  it  should  impair  its  prestige  by  ill  success. 
The  moral,  therefore,  6f  the  later  history  of  Me- 
war is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cachar  and 
Sylhet  frontier — that  roads  are  the  true  civiliz- 
ers,  since  it  is  only  by  their  aid  that  the  force 
can  be  promptly  exerted  upon  which  law  and 
order  rest.  The  physical  features  of  Central 
India,  including  Mewar,  Malwah,  Bhopal, 
Bundelcund,  and  Shahabad,  may  be  thus 
epitomized.  It  extends  by  the  Aravalli,  Don- 
gupoor,  Vindhya,  Bindyachal,  Panna  and 
Bandait  ranges,  73°  to  8'4°,  about  700  miles 
long ;  breadth  very  various,  greatest  from  Am- 


kwedall  their  ancestral  usages,  witch-swinging   jherra  to  Ajmeer,  250  miles;  from  Mhow  to 


among  the  number.  The  Mewar  Bheel  corps 
was  formed  in  1841,  its  commandant  and  second 
in  command  having  ex-officio  political  control, 
»  Ut  and  2nd  Assistant  Political  Agents  in 
Mevar  respectively.  Gradually,  however,  for 
Ae  convenience  of  the  Durbar,  and  to  the  great 
adTantage  of  the  coimtry,  these  officers  had  in 
addition  to  their  political  influence,  acquired  a 
(Erect  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  dacoity, 
aflfrays,  suttee,  witch-swinging,  &c.  Far  from 
any  jealoxLsy  being  excited  in  the  Durbar  by 
thtt  British  interference,  there  has  been  the 
atmort  cordiality  and.  the  most  loyal  concur- 
rence on  its  part.  All  petty  criminal  oases  are 
left  to  its  adjudication,  while  on  the  more  sorious, 
snch  as  raids  or  a  border  aflray  between  two 
Bhoomiah  chiefs,  the  Durbar  when  solicited  ii 
only  too  glad  to  give  its  assistance  to  the  officers 
of  Ac  Bheel  corps,  considering  shrewdly  enough 
that  such  an  application  on  the  part  of  the 
Britiah  authorities  is  tantamount  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  suzerainty  of  the  Durbar  over  the 
always  jealous  and  often  insubordinate  Bhoomiah 
chieftams.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  more 
complete  repression  of  lawlessness  in  the  dis- 
trict is  the  want  of  roads.  Even  so  late  as  1866 
the  Agent  of  the  Govemor-Geiieral  in  Rajpoo- 
tana,  reported  that  the  only  road  traversing  the 
coontry  which  was  at  all  passable  for  carriages 
*as  a  very  rough  one  from  Oodeypore  through 
Kherwarra  to  Ahmedabad  ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  state  of  the  country  is  not  very  much  better 
BOW.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Bheel  corps 
are  at  Kherwarra.  From  thence  it  has  toler- 
ably easy  access  to  all  the  surrounding  country 
^^ithin  a  certain  radius  and  within  that  circle, 
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Mokimduri-a,  160  miles ;  at  Saugor  and  Dumoh, 
75  miles ;  afterwards  very  narrow.  It  is  highest 
towards  S.  and  W. ;  average  of  Mewar,  2,000  ft. 
Malwah,  1,500  ft.  to  2,000  ft.  Bhopal,  2,000  ft. 
Bundelcund,  about  1,000  ft.  Shahabad,  700  ft. 
Plain  of  A j mere,  2,000  ft.  Oodeypore  town, 
24^  37' ;  73°  49' ;  2,064  ft.  It  has  a  slope  to 
N.  E.,  the  Banas  river  flowing  in  that  direction ; 
gradual  fall  also  to  the  valley  of  the  Chumbul 
river,  where  it  rises  to  Malwah  ;  Mhow,  2,019  ft. 
Dectaun,  1,881  ft.  Dhar,  1,908  ft.  Indore, 
1 ,998  ft.  Crest  of  Jaum  ghaut,  2,328  ft.  Oojein, 
1,698  ft.  Adjygurh,  1,340  ft.  Amjherra,  1,890  ft. 
Saugor,  1,940  ft.  Rhotosgurh,  700  ft.  Sonar 
river,  at  source,  1,900  ft.  From  the  Vindhya 
range,  the  surface  has  a  generally  gradual,  but 
in  some  places  abrupt  descent ;  as  at  Mokun- 
durra,  and  the  Bindyachal  hills,  whe^e  the 
rivers  occasionally  fall  over  the  brow  in  cascades. 
Shahabad  district  is  very  rocky  and  uneven. 
Tin  and  copper  are  found  in  Oodeypur.  In 
Bhopal  the  prevailing  geological  formation 
appears  to  be  trap  overlying  sandstone.  Mine- 
rals are  few  and  unimportant.  Water  is  very 
plentiful.  The  mineral  resources  of  Bundel- 
cund appear  to  be  considerable. — Treaties^ 
Engagements  and  Sunnuds,  Vol,  iy,  pp.  10, 
195-97-,  Tod^s  Eajasthan,  Vol.  i,  p.  186;  Pio- 
neer ;  Ann.  Ind.  Adm.,  Vol.  xi,  pp.  312,  353. 

OODGATA,  Sans.,  from  oot,  prep,  and,  goi, 
to  sing. 

OODGIR,  or  Udgir,  18°  23' ;  77°  8',  in  the 
Dekhan  S.  E.  of  Rajuri.  The  mean  height  of 
the  village  is  2,221  feet.— Cull. 

OODIAL,  also  Udhal,  Hdjd.  Sterculia  yillosa. 

OOD-I-BALESSAN,  Hind.,  is  supposed  to  be 
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tlie  wood  of  Balsamodendron  kafal,  a  tree  of 
Arabia,  an  article  of  considerable  traffic.  See  Ud. 
OODI-SAGUR,  a  lake  of  Rajputanali.  There 
are  in  reality  three  lakes,  one  at  the  villa  of 
Suhailea  ki-bari,  then  the  Peshola  or  inner  lake, 
which  is  80  i'eet  above  the  Oodi-sagur  lake,  the 
outlet  of  which  is  the  Bairis  river.  The 
Peshola  is  fed  from  the  little  lake  at  Suhailea 
ki-bari  and  the  Peshola  is  the  feeder  of  the 


OOJEIN. 

OOJAR,  a  river  near  Kujooree  in  Kotah. 

OOJEIN,  also  Ujein  or  the  new  city  of Ujjaim, 
called  also  Avanti,  boasts  of  very  high  anti- 
quity, and  is  considered  as  the  first  meridian 
by  hindoo  geographers  &nd  asti-onomera.  Mr. 
Hunter,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, (**  Journey  from  Agra  to  Ougein,") 
gives  a  description  of  the  modern  city,  which, 
by  repeated  observations,  he   determined  to  be 


Oodi-sagur.     Both     the    Peshola    and    Oodi-   in  long.  25*  51'  11"  N.     The  ancient  city  was 
sagur  arc  from  12  to    14  miles  in    circumfcr-  I  about  a  mile  farther  south,  and  now  lies  buried 


once,  and  some  places  35  feet  deep,  and  being 
fed  from  the  perennial  streams  of  the  Aravalli 
they  contain  a  constant  supply  of  water.  It 
would  be  easy  and  unexpensive  to  lead  a  channel 
from  the  Oodi-sagur  to  Chettore  as  the  fall  is 
slight  and  few  locks  would  be  required.  The 
Bairis  river  issues  from  the  Oodi-sagur  lake  of 
Rajputanah  and  passes  within  a  mile  of  Chet- 
tore. There  are  thus  two  grand  reservoirs  within 
six  miles  of  each  other,  the  Peshola,  or  inter- 
nal lake,  having  an  elevation  of  eighty  feet 
above  the  external  one,  and  the  Oodi-sagur, 
whose  outlet  forms  the  Bairis.  The  Peshola 
may  be  called  the  parent  of  the  other,  although 
it  is  partly  fed  by  the  minor  lake  at  the  villa 
of  Subailear-ki-bari. — Tod's  Eajasthan,  F6Z.  ii,. 

p,  627. 

OODOMBOO,  Tam.  Oodoomoo,  I'el.  Iguana. 

OODOOGA  MARAM  of  Wynaad,  Bassia 
longi  folia,  Willde, 

OODOOGOO,  Tam.  a  large  tree  of  Pal- 
ghat,  wood  of  a  red  colour ;  used  for  ploughs 
and  building. — Col,  FHth. 

OODOO-JATI,  Beno.  Justicia  dentata. 

OODOOMBUR,  Benq.  Wild  fig,  Ficus  glo- 
merata. 

OOD-SAZ,  Hind.-  A  censer  in  which  to 
bum  ood. 

OODUMBARRA,  Sans.     Ficus  racemosa. 

OODAYA,  Sans.,  to  arise,  from  oot,  prep, 
and  aya,  to  go. 

OODY  NAR,  Tav.  Acacia  leucophloea, 
a  common  tree  in  Southern  India.  The 
fibres  from  the  bark  are  used  by  thQ  fishermen' 
in  making  nets :  a  coarse  kind  of  cordage  is 
also  made  from  it. 

00F1\  DuT.  Fruit. 

OOGAL,  that  which  is  spit  out  after  chew- 
ing betel-leaf.  Oogal  dan,  a  spittoon. 

OOGHAI,  Hind.  Oogha  maram,  Tam.  Sal- 
vadora  persica. 

OOGOORASSA,  Singh.  Flacom-tia  sapida, 
Eoxb,,  W.  Sf.  A, 

OOGRA  ClIANDA,  Sans.,  from  oogra,  fear- 
exciting,  and  chanda,  wrathftil. 

OOJAL,  a  river  in  Kattywar,  rises  in  lat. 
21"  31',  long.  70**  50.'  It  has  a  circuitous,  but 
generally  westerly  course  and  disembogues  into 
a  back  water,  behind  Poorbunder,  length  75 
zniie3. 
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the  earth  to  the  depth  of  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet.  On  digging  its  walls,  are  said  to 
be  ibund  entire  pillars  Unbroken,  &c.  Tradi- 
tion imputes  its  destruction  to  a  shower  of 
earth,  an  idea  likely  to  have  originated  in 
superficial  observation,  for  although  Mr.  Hunter 
obsen:ed  no  traces  of  volcanic  hills,  nor  scoria, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  thinks  the  style  of 
the  walls  militates  against  the  supposition  of  an 
earthquake  having  effected  the  submersion  of 
the  city,  it  is  still  difficult  to  impute  it  to  any 
other  than  a  volcanic  cause,  operating,  perhaps, 
locally,  and  with  less  violence  and  convulsion 
than  usually  attend  such  a  phenomenon.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oojein  is  particularly  subject  to  inundation 
irom  the  alluvion  of  the  river  Sippara,  near 
which  the  city  is  situated  :  and  the  soil  is  of  a 
sofl  sinking  nature.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  real  cause  of  the  catastrophe  that  befel  this 
metropolis,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  tlie  wild 
fancies  of  hindoo  historians  would  suffer  the  fact, 
in  itself  highly  poetical  and  romantic,  to  be 
simply  told  ;  they  have  dressed  it  up  in  a  mytho- 
logical allegory,  with  the  intervention  of  the 
gods.  The  following  story  of  the  occm*rence 
is  accordingly  related.  On  one  occasion  Indra 
assumed  the  form  of  a  shepherd's  boy,  that  he 
might  the  easier  steal  from  a  garden  some 
pomegranate  blossom  to  deck  the  dark  txesses 
of  his  charming  consort  Indrani.  The  story  is 
bon'owed  from  the  popular  mythology  of  Nepal 
and  Tibet,  and  is  thus  told  by  Sir  W.  Jones  in 
a  hymn, 

**  The  reckless  j^easant,  who  these  flowing  flowers, 

Hopeful  of  rubie4  fruit,  had  fostered  long, 

Seiz'd,  and  with  cordage  strong, 

Shackrd,  the  god  who  gave  him  showers. 

Straight  from  seven  winds  immortal  genii  flew— 

Varuna  green,  whom  foamy  waves  obey  ; 

Bright  Vahni,  flaming  like  the  lamp  of  day ; 

Kuvera,  sought  by  all,  enjoy*d  by  few ; 

Marut,  who  bids  the  winged  breezes  play ; 

Stern  Yama,  ruthless  judge !  and  Isa  cold  ; 

With  Nairrit,  mildly  bold. 

They,  with  the  ruddy  flash  that  jwints  his  thunder 

Rend  his  vain  bands  asunder. 

Th'  exulting  god  resumes  his  thousand  eyes. 

Four  arms  divine,  and  robes  of  changing  dye^." 

His  "  robes  of  changing  dyes''  are  the  eva- 
nescent and  variable  clouds,  with  which  he  (the 
firmament  personified)  is  dad  as  with  a  gar- 
ment bcsjmngled  with  a  thousand    eyes,    or 
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stare.  Oojein  or  Ujen  in  lat.  23o  11' ;  75*  50', 
BiniLdwa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sipra.  It 
is  said  to  be  1,698  feet  above  the  sea. — MooVy 
p.  2m, 

OOJJALA  NEEI^MANEE,  Sans.,  from 
oojjala,  splendour,  nila,  blue,  and  mani,  a  jewel. 

OOJLA,  a  river  near  the  Mirzapoor  canton- 
ment. 

OOJLA  JAMOON,  Duk.  Calyptranthes 
caiyophjilifolia,  Willd,,  SwaHz. 

OOJONG  BATTOO  TOOTUNG,  see  Rigaa 
Islands. 

OOK,  Bexo.     Saccharum  officinarum,  Linn. 

OOKTA,  Sajts.,  spoken,  from  vach,  to  speak. 

OOLA,  ni3rD.     Saccharum  cylindricum. 

OOLAK,  the  Baggage  boat  of  Bengal.  See 
Boat. 

OOLASSA,  a  river  near  Bhewndy  in  north- 
ern Concan. 

OOLI,  bars  of  steel,  fabricated  from  the  vut- 
toms  from  the  crucible. 

OOLITE,  in  geology  a  rock,  also  a  geological 
formation.  It  has  been  a  question  whether  the 
fem-bearing  coal  shales  and  lamifiated  sand- 
stones of  Nagpur  are  the  same  as  the  fish-pro- 
ducing bituminous  shales  of  Kota.  The  Kota 
&hes  that  rewarded  the  researches  of  Drs. 
Walker  and  Bell,  were  pronounced  by  Sir  P. 
Egerton  to  be  true  Oolitic  forms,  and  probably 
oi'  the  age  of  the  Lias  ;  between  Nagpur  and 
Clianda,  the  Upper  Sandstone  has  the  usual 
iron  bands,  and  the  lower  laminated  beds  the 
common  vegetable  remains,  there  is  a  district 
with  Mangali  as  the  centre  (sixty  miles  S.  of 
Nagpur)  where  the  superior  sandstone  is  less 
fenroginous,  and  the  inferior  or  laminated  beds 
are  coloured  by  iron  of  a  deep  brick-red.  In 
the  latter  strata  the  remains  of  reptiles,  fishes 
and  entomostraca  predominate,  while  the  few 
vegetables  that  are  found,  are  generally  very 
ditt'erent  from  those  pccumng  in  other  parts  of 
the  Nagpore  territory.  The  skull  of  a  Labyrin- 
thodont,  named  Brachyops  laticejys  by  Owen 
might  suggest  for  it  a  Triassic  or  even  Carboni- 
fduus  age,  but  the  plentifuhiess  of  scales  of 
lepidotoid  fishes  forbids  us  to  assign  a  more 
ancient  epoch  than  the  Jui^assic  ;  and  the  con- 
clusion is  unavoidable,  not  that  the  Nagpore  la- 
mmated  sandstone  is  older  than  the  age  we  have 
attributed  to  it,  but  that,  in  India,  the  Labyrin- 
tliodont  family  has  come  down  to  a  more  recent 
jjeriixl  than  in  Europe.  The  vegetable  remains 
are  Tffiniopteris,  E<[uisetum  laterale,  Ta)niop- 
Itris  niagnifolia,  Phylothecas,  Kuorria,  Lepido- 
dendn>ii,  Aphyllum,  Aspidiaria,  Entomostraca 
belongia;r  to  the  genus  Estheria. 

0()I.KI-PANA,  Bexg.    Saiviiiia  verticillata. 

OOIiOGY.  Mr.  Theobalds,  during  the  years 
1S52-5I$,  made  observations  on  this  subject, 
chidy  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Pind  Dadan 
Khan  and  Katas,  in  the  Salt  Range.     Layard 
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and  Kelaart,  have  also  given  brief  notices  on  .the 
same  subject  from  which  it  is  known  that  a 
curioas  fact  may  be  deduced,  viz.,  that  the  same 
bird's  jnest  varies  at  times  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  when  the  great  extent  and  varied 
physical,  seasonal  and  climatic  features  of  our 
Indian  empire  are  taken  into  consideration. 

What  varied  and  touching  instances  of  craft 
and  devotion  does  not  the  maternal  aropyl 
prompt  for  the  concealment  and  preservation  of 
the  callow  brood  either  from  natural  enemies 
or  from  unforeseen  perils,  and  nowhere  can  we 
look  for  more  pleasing  instances  of  selt-denial 
than  among  birds  engaged  in  tending  their 
eggs  or  young.  This  has  ever  been  a  favourite 
and  admired  subject  with  poets  and  lovers  of 
nature,  wlw  will  not  fail  to  accept  in  a  far  wider 
sense,  than  originally  attached  to  them,  the 
lines  of  Flaccus : 

"  Non  f erox 
Hector  vol  acer  Deiphobus  graves 
Excepit  ictus  pro  pudicis 
Conjugibiis  puerisque  primus." 

At  no  time  too,  are  more  conclusive  prooi's 
displayed  by  the  brute  creation  of  intellectual 
power,  than  by  birds  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
incubation.  If  reason  be  defined  in  terms,  their 
actions  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  will  be  found 
to  fulfil  those  terms.  Milton  making  Eve  ad- 
dress the  serpent,  says  : — 

"  What  may  this  mean  ?  language  of  man  pro- 
nounced P 
By  tongue  of  brute,  and  human  sense  expressed : 
The  first  at  last  of  these  I  tliought  denied 
To  beasts,  whom  God  on  their  creation  day. 
Created  mute  to  all  articulate  sound 
The  latter  I  deumr,  for  in  their  looks 
Much  rea^n,  and  in  their  actions,  oft  appears." 

There  are  three  ways  which  may  be  adcjpted 
for  emptying  an  c^g  according  to  its  size  and 
the  amount  of  incubation  it  has  received.  All 
eggs  when  fresh  or  only  slightly  incubated  may 
be  blown  atler  a  manner,  now  to  be  de- 
scribed, but  some  care  and  careful  handling  are 
required  to  succeed  with  such  eggs  as  of  the 
English  wren  or  Indian  palm-swift.  The  ordi- 
nary mode  is  to  make  a  hole  at  both  ends,  but 
after  deciding  on  the  proper  spot  which  is  best 
an  oval  hole  must  be  made  in  the  side  varying 
with  the  size  of  the  eggy  and  on  holding  the 
hole  downwai-ds  the  contents  are  easily  eva- 
cuated by  blowing  into  the  egg  through  a  fine 
jKjinted  blow  pipe,  the  tip  of  which  is  just  in- 
troduced within  the  shell.  The  operation  is 
neat  and  effectimi  but  a  violent  blast  must 
not  be  attempted,  as  in  that  case  the  yolk, 
may  cause  a  momentary  obstruction  and  the 
egg  explode  from  the  pressure  of  the  confined 
air  with.  Neither  should  the  hole  be  made  too 
large,  as  the  air  will  then  find  too  ready  an 
exit  and  fail  to  expel  the  last  portion  of  the 
contents.  The  empty  shell  should  then  be 
immersed  in  water  and  filled,  by  first  exhaust- 
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1  the  blow-pipe,  thU  will  effec- 
Interior,  and  the  last  remains 
be  absorbed  on  blotting  paper, 
oukl  theo  be  washed  with  a 
osive  sublimate  in  spirits.  A 
any  brass  blow-pipe  answers 
is.  When,  however,  the  in- 
:ed  a  loDg  time,  a  good  plan  is 
itenta,  by  meaiia  of  a  pin  bent 
bis  is  a  tedious  operation  which 
oned  in  case  of  any  rare  egg 
10  treated.  A  third  plan  an- 
il e^s  of  a  large  or  medium 
acubated.  A  moderately-sized 
made  in  the  eggs  and  the 
rtion  of  the  contents  got  rid 
Id  then  be  wiped  clean  and 
low  pan,  when  in  a  lew  days 
he  flesh-fly  will  consume  the ' 
will  then  only  require  to  be 
eat  mode  of  packing  moderate- 
re  ia  in  wooden  boxes  with  saw 
g  the  holes  in  the  shells  with 
n  boxes  are  not  generally  to  be 
when  travelling,  aa  with  such 
ommitted  to  their  care  a  little 
reat  way,  as  he  has  ruefiiily 
iperience.  Small  eggs  travel 
sunie  soft  nests  as  thosp  of 
a  little  wool  and  placed  iti 
Small  tiik  bcxes  fitted  into  trays 
are  also  very  handy,  but  are 
rell-made  in  India.  The  fol- 
juunoner   forms  in   the  abbie- 

O.  P.  ovato  pvriforra, 
B.  O.  P.  blunt  ditto  ditt--, 
UO.  P.  lougdittoditto, 
B,  O.  P.  round  ditto, 
R.  round  with  souie  mt- 
noT  comhinatiaiis. 

isis,  GidGirij.  March  1st,  Snd. 

-2-G2.         Dull  while.     Neat 

jB ;  in  large  trees. 

cnopterUB,  Ijafed  doda.  March 

i-53— 1-90;  2-75—1-84.    Pale 

thichly   blotched     with  dark 

Nest,   a  few  l«ijp   j  Uced  m 

a  difScull  to  appro!  I 

icus?  Burra  ludi  March  2nd 
1.   B.  0  =T    B  O      2  78— 

10  ;  3-18—2  W  Pure  white 
a  few  ipati   o(  brown      Jsest 

icus',  Cli0.a,  ludi  Mtrch  2iid 
0.  White  with  1  kw  nimute 
Nest  of  t«  igs  and  sticks    in 

,  TrumtL  Aprl  2nd  4  O 
50—1-50  1  93—1  jO  Pure 
hcous  white.  Nest  small,  ol 
ear  cultivation. 
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Buteo  canescens,  Hodgson,  HU.  March  Ut 
4th.     2-3.  O.  P.     2-00—1-66  ;    219— 166. 

Greenish  white,  or  while,  blotched  with  red 
claret  brown,  vary  greatly.  Nest  large  in 
trees,  sticks  lined  with  cotton,  rags,  &C.,  and 
daubed  with  mud. 

Lanius  lahtora,  LahCor  (generic).  March 
4lh,  AprU  4th.  5.  O.  P.  1-06— 0-80.  Pale 
greenish  white,  blotched  and  ringed  with 
yellowish  gray  and  neutral  markings,  tmj 
much  in  intensity  and  colour.  Nest  of  twigs, 
lined  with  cotton  or  wool  and  usually  placed  in 
stifi"  thorny  bushes. 

Lanius  erythronotus,  May  Ist,  4th.  6-.6 
B.  0.  P.  0-83—0-81  ;  0-93— 0-68.  White 
or  pale  greenish  white  slightly  ringed  and 
spotted  with  yellowish  gray  and  neutral,  Nesl 
of  roots,  coarse  grass,  rags,  cotton,  &c.,  lined 
with  fine  graaa  and  placed  in  forks  of. trees. 

Lanius  hardwickil.  May  1st,  4th,  June  2\A. 
3-t.  O.  P.=B.  O.  P.  0-80— 0-64 ;  0-87— 0-G5 ; 
0'73 — 0'5.5.  Colour  same  as  L.  erythronotus, 
also  creamy  or  yellowish  white,  spotted  with 
darker.  Nest  compact  in  forks  of  thorny 
trcci! ;  outside  fibrous  stalks,  bound  with  ulk 
or  spider  web  and  covered  with  lichens  or 
cocoons  imitating  a  weathered  structure ;  inside 
lined  with  fine  grass  and  vegetable. down. 

Corvus  corax,  Dom  kak,  Doda,  January,  Feb- 
ruary. 4.0.  P.  1-70- 1-30.  Dirty  sap  green, 
blotched  with  blackish  brown ;  also  pole  green 
spotted  with  greenish  brown  and  neutral.  Nest 
of  sticks,  difficult  to  get  at,  placed  in  well  select- 
ed trees  or  holes  in  cliffs. 

Corvus  splcudeus,  Kona.  June  4th.  6.  0. 
P.  1'42— 1-05;  1-40- 0'9o;  I'SS— M8; 
1'70— 0'97.  Clear  blubh  green,  spotted  with 
blackish  brown,  size  and  colour  variable.  Nest, 
a  neat  but  slight  cup  of  twigs  and  roots,  placed 
in  mcdium-Bi;^cd  trees.  Coluraba  intermedia, 
Kabuter.  March,  April,  May,  June,  July.  2.  P. 
0.=B.  O.  1-U3— 1-04  ;  1-43— 1-17.  Pure 
white.  Nest  none,  or  only  ai  lew  twigs  in  holes, 
in  walls,  buildings,  cliffs,  &c. 

Turtur  risorius,  Panduk,  April  3rd,  May 
1st,  September  1st.  2.  P.  0.=B.  O.  1-21—0-96. 
Pure  white.  Nest,  a  ftw  twigs  in  low  trees 
and  bushes. 

Tui-tur  senegalensis,  Ghuglm  (generic). 
MarcJi,  April,  May,  June,  August,  September. 
2.  P.  0.!=B.  0.  1-U— 0-92  :  1-20- 0-90. 
Pure  white.  Nust,  a  few  twigs  in  low  trees 
and  busi.ei. 

Turtur  humitis,  April,  May,  June,  Angiiat. 
2.  P.  0.=B.  0.  093- 0-74  ;  1-02- 0-76. 
Pure  white.  Nest,  a  few  twigs  in  low  bushes  or 

Puvo  cristatiis,  Mohr  nianjur.  June,  July. 
0.  P.=B.  O.  P.   Clear  brownish  cream  colour. 

Nest,  a  mere  hole  in  the  gi-ound  in    difficult 
stony  places  in  the  hills. 
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Peidii  ponteceriana,  Jita.  April  1st,  May, 
September.  9.  P.=0.  P.  1-29— 1-03.  Clear 
cresm  colour.  A  little  grass  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  nsuallj  sheltered  by  a  bush :  or  in 
dojnpe  of  grass. 

Ammoperdix  bonhami,  Susi.  April,  May, 
Jane.  12.  P.=0.  P.  1-40— 100.  Clear 
cream  colour.  A  slight  hollow  among  stones 
in  the  hills. 

Csccabia  chakor,  Chakor.  April,  May.  12. 
0.  P.=iB.  0.  P.  Yellowish  white  or  brownish 
craam  cokur,  faintly  ringed  and  spotted  with 
tan  colour.  A  few  leaves  on  groiind  under 
boshes. 

Tumix  sykesii  ?  Bailer  (Taigoor,)  August 
M.  5.  R.  P.  Pale  gray  closely  freckled  with 
dirty  yellowish  ochre,  with  a  few  dots  of  neu- 
tral, and  blotched  with  deep  reddish  brown  or 
blackish  amber.  Nest,  a  Httle  grass  hemp 
yarn;  and  a  few  hairs  on  ground  in  field  of 
fiajra. 

PalaBornis  torquatus,  Tota  (generic.)  May, 
aw.  4.R.  0.  P.  1-25— 1-05.  Pure  white. 
Nest  none,  eggs  laid  in  holes,  in  wall,  trees  and 
iteep  banks  in  company  with  columba  inter- 
media. 

Palaeomis  c«rulocephala,  March  3rd.  4.  5. 
B.P.  l-l3~0-95;  1-17— 0-93.  Pure  white. 
£gg8  laid  in  holes  in  trees. 

Pyaionotus  leucotis,  Bulbul  (generic.)  May, 
Jane,  July.  4.  O.  P.  0-91— 0-64.  Wliite 
much  dotted  with  claret  red.  Nest,  a  neat  cup 
of  vegetable  fibres  in  bushes. 

Pycnonotufl  bengalensis.  May,  June,  July. 
4.B.O.P.  0-87--0-62.  Deep  pink,  blotched 
wth  deep,  claret  red.     Nest  similar  to  No.  23. 

Acridotheres  tristis,  Maina,  June.  5.  O.  P. 
1-20— 0-35.  Pale  bhiish  green.  Nests,  roots 
and  other  rubbish,  in  trees  or  holes  in  house 
verandas,  &c. 

Acridotheres  gingianus,  Gang-maina.  May 
3rd.  7.8.  O.  P.  1-08— 0-81.  Clear  greenish 
Woe.  Nest,  a  hole  in  the  sand  at  the  end  of 
agallery  run  into  a  steep  bank,  many  nests  in 
coBipany. 

CyiBdus  affinis  ;  Ababil  (generic.)  April, 
May,  June,  August,  September.  O.  P.  0-90 
•~0'56.  Pure  white.  Nest,  light  straw  and 
feathere  strongly  agglutinated  to  rafters  of  houses 
nests  in  colonies  and  often  united  together,  size 
varies  much,  some  have  long  necks,  others  are 
inere  saucers  without  any.  Second  nests  are  less 
carefully  built.  Tlie  inside  is  not  Uned  and 
feds  like  coarse  card  board. 

Himndo  sinensis,  February  3rd.  4.  O.  P. 
H2— 0-48.  Pure  white.  Nest  of  grass  lined 
.with  feathers  placed  at  the  end  of  a  gallery  in 
» steep  river  bank. 

Oriolos  kundoo.  May  2nd.  4.  0.  P.  1»17 
-^•81 ;  1-23— 0-75.  Pure  white  with  a  few 
«ck  spots.    Nest  a  neat  cup  of  woven  grass, 
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attached  by  the  side  to  a  bough  of  some  fruit 
tree. 

Dicrurus  macrocercus,  Japul  Kalchit,  May, 
June.  4.0.  P.  1-08- 0-73.  Dirty  reddish 
white  spotted  with  red ;  coloura  vary,  in  some 
thespots  seem  to  have  run,  as  ink  does  on  damp 
paper.  Nest  a  neat  shaUow  cup  of  roots  and 
stalks  in  bushes. 

Passer  dome8ticu8,Chureia,  February,  March, 
April,  May,  June,  July.     5-6.  O.  P.     0-85— 

0-66;0-82-0-61.  White  spotted  and  blotched 
with  brownish  blacker  brownish  white  blotched 
with  deep  brown,  colour  varies  much.     Nest  a 

loose  structure  of  grass  and  feathers,  in  trees 
or  houses. 

Malacocercus  caudatus,  Sor.  March,  April 
May,  June,  August.  4-6.  O.  P.  L.  O.  P.  0-84 
-0-66  ;  1-04-0-60  ;  0-75--0-65.  Clear 
greenish  blue.  Nest  a  loose  but  deep  cup  of 
grass  and  twigs  in  bushes  in  jungle  or  garden. 
Ihe  trst  size  is  common,  the  second  and  third 
measurements  were  from  eggs  of  one  nest. 

Oxylophus  melanoleucus.  (Identified  by 
Mr.  Blyth)  August.  1.  B.  O.  0-61— 0-81 
Deep  greenish  blue.  This  evidently  parasiti- 
cal egg  was  taken  from  the  nest  of  Malacocer- 
cus caudatus  containing  four  ordinary  eggs 
which  it  closely  resembles  in.colour,  thoughts 
form  indicates  its  parasitical  character. 

Galerida   cristata,    Chandul.      March    4th 
May  3rd.     4.  O.  P.     0-88— 0-66 ;  0-82— 0-64' 
Yellowish     white   uniformly     freckled,    with 
grayish  yellow  and  neutral.    Nest,  a  little  grass 
m  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

A  '^?J^Jf"''^*.  cambaensis,  Jimma  (generic.) 
April  2nd.  4.  P.  O.  P.  0-79~0-60.  Greenish 
white  ringed  and  spotted  with  pale  reddish  and 
a  httle  neutral.  Nest,  loose  grass  and  bit»  of 
snake  s  skm  m  holes  in  the  sides  of  nuUas. 

Nectarinia  asiatica.  May  4th.  O.  P.    0-66 

0-47.  GrayLsh  white,  freckled  "and  ringed 
with  cinentious  gray.  Nest,  a  neat  purse  of 
vegetable  fibre  and  down  suspended  from 
some  small  bough  and  masked  in  front  by  a  few 
dead  leaves  loosely  attached  by  silk  threads 

Munia  malabarica,  May,  August,  September, 
October,  December.  12-13=(2o)0  P  0-59 
--0-46  ;  0-64^0-44  ;  O-GO-o'sO.  '  Pure 
white.  Two  pairs  of  birds  frequently  if  not 
usually  are  employed  in  the  construction  of 
one  nest  in  which  the  two  hens  consecutively 
lay--so  the  same  nest  has  sometimes  25  eggs 
m  It  m  different  stages  of  incubation— nest 
often  clumsy  and  hastily  made— but  usually  a 
neat  domed  structure  of  fine  grass  with  one 
opening,  sometimes  prolonged  into  a  short  de- 
flected neck  partially  closed  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  long  spikes  of  grass  forming  it ;  sometimes 
the  nest  IS  a  simple  platform  of  grass,  open  at 
each  end,  but  tlie  grass  ends  curved  over  to 
mcQt  at  the   top,   usually   placed   in    thorny 
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bushes,  often  very  conspicuously  and  close  to 
roads.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted  if  the  eggs 
found  occasionally  in  October  and  December 
ai'e  hatched. 

Podiceps  philippensis,  Pandubi.  August, 
September.  6.  P.  O.  L.  P.  O.  1-50— 1-04 ; 
1*42 — I'OO.  Pure  white  ;  when  recently  laid, 
green :  is  soon  soiled  brown  in  the  nest.  Nest, 
a  few  weeds  heaped  on  the  rank  vegetation  of 
jheels,  but  floating  and  usually  several  nests 
together. 

Gallinula  chloropus,  August  4th.  O.  P.  1*62 
— 1*15.  Pinkish  cream  or  gray  spotted  and 
slightly  ringed  with  deep  red-brown. 

Sarciophorus  bilobus.  Jithiri.  May  2nd.  3. 
P.=0.  P.  1-63— 1-19.  Nest  aa  Podiceps 
philippensis  eggs  also  stained  by  nest ;  creamy 
yellow  or  stone  colour,  thickly  spotted  and 
blotched  with  blackish  brown. 

Ardeola  leucoptera.  Bogla  (generic.)  June 
4th.  5.  6.  P.  O.  1-54— 1-16.  Pale  gi-een. 
Nest  of  loose  sticks  in  trees. 


Kashmir  Notes. 

Tinunculus  alaudanus,  Shikra.  April  3rd. 
6.  B.  O.  P.  1-68— 1-22;  1-51— 1-27.  Pale 
reddish  brown,  freckled  and  blotched  with 
brownish  red.  Nest,  hole  in  sarai  wall  of 
Thanna,  S.  of  Baranegala,  Shahabad  and  valley 
generally. 

Milvus  ?  Buteo,  April  4th.  2.  O.  P.  2-10— 
1*80 ;  2'40 — 1*7  7,  Nest  and  eggs  as  in  plains 
(Buteo  canescens  ante.) 

Corvus,  small  black  hill  crow.  April  3rd. 
4.  O.  V.  1-70— 1-20;  l-60-~l-25.  Green 
spotted  with  brown,  valley  generally.  Nest 
placed  in  "  Chinar*'  and  difficult  trees. 

Corvus  monedula.  May  1st.  4,  6.  6.  O,  P. 
L.O.P.  1-26— 0-99;  1-45— 1-00;  1-60— 1-00, 
Pale  clear  bluish  green ;  dotted  and  spotted 
with  brownish  black.  Valley  generally;  in 
holes  of  rocks,  beneath  roofs,  and  in  tall  trees. 

Stui'nus  vulgaris,  Jilgiri.  May  2nd,  3rd. 
O.  P.  1*15 — 0*85.  Pale  clear  bluish  green. 
Valley  generally  ;  in  holes  of  bridges,  tall  trees, 
&c.,  in  company  with  Corvus  monedula. 

Acridotheres  tristis,  April  3rd.  Nest  and  eggs 
as  in  plains,  Rajaori  and  lower  hilLj  generally. 

Cacabis  chukor.  May  3rd.  Nasmana  on  ^the 
Chandra-baga  :  eggs  as  ante. 

Pycnonotus  leucotis,  April  4th  at  Bhimba. 
May  2nd  at  Islamabad.  Ne-jt  and  eggs  as  in 
plains  ante  No.  23. 

Hirundo  rustica.  May  2nd.  4.  L.  O.  P. 
0-83~0-53.  Pure  white,  spotted  with  bright 
reddish  brown  ;  valley  generally.  Nest  under 
eaves,  outside  coarse  straw  cemented  with  mud, 
inside  fine  straw  lined  with  feathers. 

Budytes  citreola,  May  3rd.  4.  O.  P.  0-95— 
0*70.  Pale  gray  thickly  dotted  and  ringed  with 
grayish  brown    and  grayish  neutral  mingled 
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together.     A  depression  in  soft  earth  beneath 
a  rock  near  B'aragari,  valley  generally. 

Anas  boschas.  May  1st.  L.  O.  P.  2-27-- 
1*55.  Dirty  white  with  a  tinge  of  yellowish 
green  near  Supeia,  valley  of  Cashmir. 

Podiceps  cristatus?  May  2nd.  6.0.  P. 
2-53 — 1*51.  Pure  white  ;  when  recently  laid 
pale  green.  Wala  lake.  Nest,  a  heap  of  weeds 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  con- 
nected to  reeds,  &c. 

Podiceps  philippensis,  May  2nd.  5,  P.  0. 
1-40--1-00.  Pure  white.  Wala  lake.  Nest  as 
Podiceps  cristatus. 

Fulica  atra.  May  2nd.  8.  L.  O.  P.  2-10- 
1'40.  Pale  brownish  gray,  dotted  with  reddish 
black.  Wala  lake.  Nest,  pieces  of  dried  reedi 
about  6  inches  long,  piled  together  among  reed 
and  floating  on  the  water. 

Gallinula  chloropus,  May  2nd.  O.  P.  1*70 
—1-26;  1-57— 1-11.  Pale  gray  or  reddish 
gray  dotted  and  spotted  with  deep  reddish 
brown.  Nest,  a  few  weeds  heaped  on  the  water 
among  reeds. 

Centropus  rufipennis,  Monghjrr,  June, 
August.  4.  O.  1-30— 1-09 ;  1-47--1-21.  Purp 
white  :  nest  placed  in  dense  trees,  a  neat  but 
loose  structure  of  twigs  domed,  and  with  aper- 
ture in  the  side  lined  with  dried  leaves. 

Cypselus  affinis,  Monghyr,   May,  June.    4. 

0.  P.  0-90— 0-56.  Pure  white;  nest  described 
in  a  former  paper.  Mr.  Layard,  however,  des- 
cribes it  as  building  a  mud  nest  in  Ceylon  (vide 
annals  for  1853,  age  311). 

Milvus  atcr,  Calcutta,  October  4th.  3.  0.  P. 
2'21 — 1-68.  Greenish-white,  spotted  and  blotch- 
ed with  pale  reddish  brown  :  nesi  of  sticks^ 
bulky,  placed  in  tall  trees. 

Gyps  bengalcnsis,  near  Dcoghur,  November 
4th.  1.  O.  P.  3-20— 2-52.  Pure  white.  Nest 
of  sticks,  usually  small  for  the  size  of  the  binl, 
and  placed  at  the  top  of  cotton  trees  or  othei^ 
very  difficult  to  ascend. 

Bucei'os  cavatus,  Tenasserim,  February  3nL 

1.  O.  P.  2-68— 1-88.  Pure  white.  For  tlie 
measurement  of  an  ^^'g,  indebted  to  Capt.  Tio 
kell,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  observe  the; 
female  on  the  nest.  In  holes  of  trees,  in  whicb 
the  female  is  built  in  with  mud  by  the  male^ 
as  observed   by  Capt.  Tickell   (p.   279,   antcj 

Buccros  subruficoUis,  Tenasserim,  February 
3rd.  3.  O.  P.  2-20— 1-55.  Pure  white.  Mode 
of  incubation  said  to  be  similar  to  the  la.st. 

Halcyon  smyrnensis,  Mergui,  March  4th. 
5.  B.  0.  1-20— 1-03.  Pure  white.  Gallery 
14  feet  in  a  stiff  bank,  near  a  road. 

Halcyon  giu'ial,  Monghyr,  June  4th.  4.  R. 
1-09 — 1-02.  Pure  white.  Gallery  1  foot  in  a 
stiff  bank,  in  jungle. 

Merops  erythrocephalus,  Mergui,  March  3rd. 
5.  6.  P.  O.  0-84— 0-79.  Pure  white.  Gallerj 
from  1  to  7  feet  in  length,  in  soil  sandy  swfl 
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near  wjter.    It  enters  the  ground  at  a  small 


angle  and  then  nina  horizontally. 

KiKJjnamys   orientalis,  Monghyr,  June  3r(l. 

I.  0.  ?.  1*20 — 0-90.  Pale  dirty  green  much 
blotched  with  reddish  brown.  Had  but  one  egg 
brouglit,  and  the  man  reported  four  crow's  eggs 
in  the  same  nest. 

Centropus  rufipennis,  Monghyr,  "  Mahoka," 
"Karmowa,"  June,  August.  4.  O.  1-30 — 
1-09;  1*47 — 1*21.  Pure  white:  nest  placed 
JQ  dense  trees,  a  neat  but  loose  st  rue  tiu-e  of  twigs 
domed,  and  with  apertui'e  in  the  side :  lined 
with  dried  leaves. 

Cypaelos  balasiensiSj  Monghyr,  June  3rd, 
Prome,  July.  3.  L.  P.  0-80— 0-45.  Pure 
white.  Nest  of  vegetable  down,  with  a  few 
leathers  agglutinated  with  mucus  to  the  frond 
of  the  BorassuB. 

Gorvus  culminatus,  Tenasserim,  Feb.  3rd. 
KearDeoghur,  March  4th.  O.  P.  1-66— 1-15. 
Pull  sap  green,  much  blotched  with  brown. 
Kcst  carefully  placed  in  tall  trees. 

Acridotheres  tristis,  Monghyr,  June  1st. 
Prome,  July  3rd  (2nd  brood.)  5.  O.  P.  1-20— 
0'85.  Pale  green.  Nest  in  trees  or  holes  in 
lofQses  of  grass  and  rubbish. 

Stumus  contra,  Monghyr,  May  3rd,  June 
3rd,  Tavoy,  April  1st.  5.  O.  P.  I-IO— 0-82. 
Clear  pale  green.  Nest  of  grass  and  twigs  in 
trees. 

Aiabcocercus  bengalensis,  Monghyr,  June 
2nd.  "Fat-gobria,"  "  Gogoi."  5.  B.  O.  P. 
1-00 — 0-79  Deep  bluish  green.  Nest  of  twigs 
and  fibres  in  bushes. 

Malacocercus  caudatus,  Monghyr,  June, 
July.  4.  5.  O.  P.  Nest  and  eggs  previously 
described. 

Neomis  flavolivacea,  Daijiling,  July  2nd. 
3.  B.  O.  P.  0-9— 0-55.  Deep  dull  claret  red, 
with  a  darker  band  at  broad  end.'  Nest,  a  deep 
ttip,  outside  of  bamboo  leaves,  inside  fine  vege- 
table fibres,  lined  with  feathers. 

Orthotomus  longicauda,  Darjiling,  August 
.  4th,  Tavoy,  May  1st.  4.  O.  P.  0-61-i-0-45. 
Greenish  white,  dotted  with  pale  reddish. 
Kest,  a  neat  cup  of  fibre  and  vegetable  down 
'  endnsed  in  a  single  leaf,  which  is  secured  by 
stitches  of  fibre ;  so  as  to  envelop  its  entrance 
at  the  top  and  beneath  the  stalk,  the  leaf 
•erring  as  an  admirable  pentroof  to  the  nest. 

Thainnobia  cambaiensis,  Monghyr,  April 
2nd,  June  3rd-  3.  4.  O.  P.  064.  Greenish 
white,  ringed  and  spotted  with  pale  reddish, 
with  some  spots  of  neutral.  Nest  rude  in  holes, 
m  trees  and  banks,  of  grass  and  nearly  always 
sake  akin. 

Hirundo  domicola,  Tenasserim,  April  2nd. 
3l  L.  O.  P.  3- 77— 0-52.  White,  spotted  and 
ni^ed  with  umber.  Nest  a  saucer  of  mud,  inner 
fui  coarse  roots,  profusely  lined  with  feathers, 
and  vegetable  down,  attached  to  the  under  part 
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of  "  Snags'*  projecting  some  4  feet  above  the 


water. 

Hirundo  sinensis  ;  Salwecn  R.,  January  2nd. 
4.  O.  P.  0-62— 0-48.  Pure  white.  Nest  of 
grass  and  lined  with  feathers. 

Pycnonotus  hajmorrhous;  Monghyr,  June 
4th.  3.  O.  P.  0-90— 0-68.  Nest  and  eggs 
like  P.  bengalensis,  previously  described ;  eggs 
not  so  quite  so  highly  coloured. 

Nectarinia  flammaxillaris  ;  Tavoy,  February 
1st.  2.  O.  P.  0-5G— 0-43.  Pale  greenish, 
speckled  with  grayish  ash.  Nest,  a  neat  purse, 
in  a  lime  tree  (Citrus),  like  N.  asiatica. 

Macrophygia  leptogrammica ;  Darjiling, 
July  2nd.  O.— (1  ?)  1-40— 0-98.  Dirty  white ; 
nest,  a  few  sticks. 

Francolinus  sinensis ;  var.  Phayrei ;  Burmah, 
June  4th  (Miateh).  4.  R.  P.  1-40— 1-16. 
Uniform  greenish  cream  ;  on  the  ground. 

Tumix  ocellatus,  Monghyr,  June  1st.  4. 
R.  P.  0-88— 0-74.  Yellowish  gray,  closely 
ireckled  with  dark  yellowish  gray,  blotched 
with  deep  reddish  umber  with  a  few  dots  of 
neutral :  on  ground. 

Glarcola  lactea,  Tenasserim,  March  3rd. 
B.  P.  (3?)  1-01--0-81.  Dusky  buff,  ringed 
and  spotted  with  obscure  neutral  and  irregu- 
larly lined  with  yellowish  brown.  On  churs 
and  river  sand-banks. 

CEdicnemus  crepitans,   Deoghur,  April  1st. 

2.  O.  P.  1-80 — 1*35.  Pale  stone-colour  or  yel- 
lowish cream,  blotched  with  deep  red  brown. 
On  ground  in  Sal  jungle. 

Iloplopterus  ventralis,Tenasserm,  March  3rd. 

3.  P.  i'60 — 1*17.  Yellowish  stone-colour  or 
creamy  nankeen,  regiUarly  spotted  with  deep 
red  brown  and  sparingly  blotched  with  neutral. 
On  sandbanks  in  the  river. 

Metopodius  indicus,  Monghyr,  August.  L. 
O.  P.  1-50— 0-97.  Clear  brownish  ochre, 
strongly  lined  and  streaked  with  black.  Nest 
of  weeds  in  j heels. 

Hydrophasianas  chirurgus,  Monghyr,  August 
2nd.  4.  P.  1-33— 1-10.  Clear  brownish  or 
greenish  bronze  :   nest,  weeds  in  jheels. 

Ciconia  leucocephala,  Deoghur,  June  4th. 
3.  P.O.  2-50— 1-90.  Dull  white :  nest  of  sticks 
placed  in  tall  trees,  usually  "  simul,"  most  diffi- 
cult to  ascend. 

Herodias  intermedia,  Monghyr,  July  1st,  2nd. 
6.  O.  P.  l-7^~l-26 ;  1-94--1-30.  Dull  green. 
Nest  small,  of  sticks  ;  in  company  with  "  Mai- 
nas"  and  Herodias  bubulcus  and  H.  garzetta. 

Herodias  garzetta,  Monghyr,  July  1st.  6. 
O.  P.  1-45— 1-14  ;  1-58— 1-11.  DuU  green. 
Nest  as  H.  intermedia. 

Herodias    bubulcus,    Monghyr,     June   1st. 

6.  8.  P.  O  1-80— 1-39.  Very  pale  green  or 
greenish  white.     Nest,  as  H.  intermedia. 

Porzana  phsenicura,  Monghyr,  August  Ist. 

7.  L.  O.  P.  1- 70— 1-10.  Dark  brownish  cream, 
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much  spotted  and  blotched    with  hrowniah  red. 
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worshipped  by  the  rajputa,  who  open  the  season 
with  a  grand  hunt,  led  by  the  prince  and  hi^ 
vassal  chiefs  when  they  chase,  slay  and  eat  the 
boar. — Tad.    -See  Basant. 

OOMRAOTI,  a  name  given  to  several  towns 
in  the  peninsula  of  India  uflually,  also  writlen 
Omrooti  or  Umraoti,  a  name  identical  wiih 
Amravaii.  The  Oomrawalte  of  Berar  a  one  of 
the  largest  cotton  marts,  another  Oomraotj  neat 
Masulipatam  isfamedfor  its  bud d hist ruina. 

OOMIt-KOT,  a  fortress  in  a  small  oasi*on 
the  edge  of  the  desert  near  the  Indus.  Ii 
was  the  retreat  of  the  emperor  Hamayun  and 
the  birth-place  of  Akbar.  See  Omarkote. 
OOMUR,  a  river  near  Nursingpoor. 
OOMUR  orOomra  and  Soomra,  are  racearf 
Sindh  from  the  Pramar  or  Puar  races  of  raj- 
pools,  and  found  now  chiefly  as  mahomedans 
though  a  few  still  called  OoQira  and  Somra  are 
to  be  found  in  Jessulraer  and  in  the  t'hul. 

OOMUS,  SiMQH.  Vitis  vinifera,  £in«., 
W.  4-  A. 

OOMLJTWARA,  in  a  hilly  and  jungly  iract, 
comprising  Oomutwarra,  Seronge  and  Keecbi- 
warra,  with  a  scanty  population. 

OOMY  TAKOO  MARAM,  Tin.  A  speciia 
of  the  teak  or  Teclona  grandis. 

OONAMAKOO  also  Unali.SraaH.  Tabasheer. 
OONARA  MARA,  Cak.  Tamarindus  indies. 
OONDAH,  a  town  in  the  Burdwan  district 
of  Bengal. 

OOLOO-NASTHREE  MARA,  Cah.  Stere- 
oepermum  suaveolena. 

OONDEY  OIL.  Its  source  is  not  known  at 
Madras,  but  supposed  to  be  a  fish  oil  manulac- 
tured  at  Malabar.  The  name  in  Bombay  is,  how- 
ever, applied  to  an  oil  obtained  from  the  nut  of  the 
Calophyllum  inophylluni,  is  imported  from  the 
Somali  coast,  and  used  as  a  stimulant  eitemallj 
and  inlemaily. — SimmontW  Diet. 

OONDIE,  MiHR.     Calophyllum,  iSpedet. 
OONG-LAGNIYU,  Leph.  Croasopus  hima- 
lucus,  Oraj/. 

OONMRAR,  a  river  near  Gwalior. 
OONN,  Qua.,  Hiwd.    Wool. 
OONNAY,  TiM.     A  wood  of  TionereLy,  of 
a  red  colour  ;  specific  gravity  0-928.     Aatroi^ 
wood  used  for  wheelwright's  work,  liaDdspike*. 
■Col.  Frith. 
OONS,  Guz.     Sugar. 

OONT,  Huro.  Camel.  Oont>.ka-bal,  Camels 
hair.     Oont  shah,  a  mohurrum  faqueer. 
OONTA  DHOORA,  a  pass  in  Jooalur. 
OONUM,  Hmn?  Abies  webbiana,  Boolvr. 
OOPADIKEE,  or  Oopodaki,  Saks.     Basella 
cordifojia. 

OOPANA,  Sius.     Asarabacca. 

OOPA,  Sanb.  Above,  importjng  resemblance, 

Oopachara  chala,  from  oopa,  chara,  to  oioTa, 
and  cbala,  a  pretence. 
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O^ttnaya,  from  oopi,  and  nee,  to  take. 
Oopanavana,   from   oopa  and    nayana,   an 
(toining. 

Oopa  pataka,  from  oopa,  prep.,  and  pat,  to 
tlirow  down. 
Oopapatee,  from  oopa,  and  patee,  lord. 

Ooparatee,  from  oopa  and  ram,  to  play. 

Oopasanghara,  from  oopa  and  sanghara, 
destruction. 

Oopayasa,  or  fasting,  an  act  of  merit  among 
the  hindoos. 

Oopanga,  from  oopa,  importing  resemblance 
in  an  inferior  degree,  and  anga,  a  part. 

Oopasana,  Sai?s.,  from  oopa  and  as,  to 
throw,  preceded  by  the  prep.  a. —  WartTs  View 
0/  ihs  Hindus,  Vol.  ii,  jp.  76. 

OOPAZEN,  BuRM.  The  regular  monks 
of  8  Burmese  monastery,  who  are  ruled  by  the 
Phoon-gyi  or  superior. —  Yule,  p,  182. 

OOPLATE,  Guz.,  Hind.  Aucklandia  costus, 
Fakonar, 

OOPOO,  Tam.,  Tel.    Salt,  hence, 

Oopoo-poma,  Beng.    Rhizophoramangli. 

Ooppoocaree-neer-mullee,  Dilivaria  ilicitblia. 

Ooppoo  travagum,   Tam.      Muriatic  acid. 

Oopp-lee-coddy,  Tam.  Pentatropis  micro- 
phjUa. 

OOPREE,  a  Bombay  or  Mahratta  revenue 
term  to  designate  a  tenant  at  will. 

OOPSUNG,  see  Kunawar. 

OOB,  also  written  •oi*,  also  pura,  Hind.  ;  a 
town,  as  Bangalore,  Narsingapur. 

OORALAY-GUDDA,  Tel.     Potatoes. 

OOR  BOYA  WANLOO,  a  Tiling  race,  who 
become  mercenary  soldiery  very  devoted  in 
their  duties.  They  generally  serve  native  rajahs, 
Ac,  and  very  rarely  enter  the  British  army. 

OORDOO,  Hlvd.  The  language  called  Hin- 
dustani, derived  from  the  Turkish  word  Oordoo 
or  Urdu,  a  camp  or  army  or  tribe,  from  which 
the  European  nations  have  formed  the  word 
hwde. — Elphinstont's  King,   of  Cahul,  p.  481. 

OORDHA-DES,  a  name  of  Orissa.  See 
Ooria,  Orissa,  India. 

OORDHA-VAHOO,  Sans.,  from  oordha, 
high,  and  vahor),  arm. 

OORELA-TAMARAY,  Tam.  lonidium 
saf!ra1icosum. 

OORGA  KOOREN,  see  Kouren. 

OORIA,  a  language  which  prevails  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Ganjam  district,  as  far 
*Tuth  as  Itchapore.  In  the  southern  division, 
the  Telugn  prevails. 

OORLEE,  see  Kunawer. 

OORMUL,  a  river  near  Mulhara  in  Chutter- 
pore.  ' 

OOROOD,  Dff.,  Hiko).  Phaseolus  mungo. 

OOROOPA,  Maleal.  A  tree  which  the 
w*iTC8  prefer  to  teak  for  building  ships,  being 


OOROOPA,  Malay.  Ooroopa  wood,  Anglo- 
Malay.  Hopea  decandra. 

OOROOS,  Arab.  The  festival  day  of  a 
mahomedan  saint,  on  which  oblations  are  oflfer- 
ed  at  the  tomb,  also  oblations  or  offerings  to  a 
saint,  also  called  Churaghan  (lit.  lamps  or  illu- 
minations). 
•    Oorpos-i-baba  boodun,  alias  Hyat  qalandar. 

Ooroo9-i-bawa,  Fuqqur  ood  deen. 

Ooroos-i^ubber-i-ullum,  are  mahomedan 
ceremonies. 

OORU  or  Ooi*vasu.  Turvasu  is  a  great  arm 
of  the  line  of  Yayat.  Ooru  was  the  father 
of  a  line  of  kings  who  founded  several 
empires.  Viroota,  the  eighth  prince  fi'om  Ooru, 
had  eight  sons,  two  of  whom  are  particularly 
mentioned  as  sending  forth  two  grand  shoots, 
Druhya  and  Babru.  From  Druhya  a  tly nasty 
was  established  in  the  north.  Ar,  with  his  son 
Rhandar,  is  stated  to  have  founded  a  state. 
Pritchita  is  said  to  have  become  king  of  Mhle- 
cha-des,  or  the  barbarous  regions.  This  line 
terminated  with  Dushkhanta,  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  Sacoontala,  married  to  Bharat,  and 
who,  labouring  under  the  displeasure  of  some 
oflfended  deity  is  said  by  the  hindoos  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  all  the  woes  which  subse- 
quently befel  the  race.  The  four  grandsons  of 
Dushkhanta,  Kalinjra,  Keril,  Pand,  and  Chowal, 
gave  their  names  to  countries.  Kalinjra  is  the 
celebrated  fortress  in  Bundelkhund,  so  well 
known  for  its  antiquities.  Of  Keril  it 
is  only  known  that  in  the  list  of  the  thirty-six 
royal  races  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  Keril, 
makes  one,  but  tlie  capital  is  unknown.  The 
kingdom  founded  by  Pand  may  be  that  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  the  Pandu  Mandel  of  the 
hindoos,  the  Regia  Pandiona  of  the  geographera 
of  the  west,  and  of  which,  probably,  Tanjore  is 
the  modern  capital.  Chowal  is  in  the  Saurashtra 
peninsula,  and  on  the  coast,  towards  Jugut 
Koont,  *  the  world's  end,'  and  still  retains  its 
appellation.  The  other  shoot  from  Babra  became 
celebrated.  The  thirty-fourth  prince  Anga, 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Anga-desa,  of  which 
Champa  Malini  was  the  capital,  established 
about  the  same  time  with  Canouj,  probably 
fifteen  hundred  years, before  Christ.  With  him 
the  patronymic  was  changed,  and  the  Anga 
race  became  famous  in  ancient  hindoo  history  ; 
and  to  thii  day,  An-d^,  still  designates  the 
Alpine  regions  of  Tibet  bordering  on  Chinese 
Tartary. — Tod's  RajastJian,  Vol.  i,  p.  43. 

OORUCK  ZYE,  an  Affghan  tribe  bordering 
the  Kohat  district. 

OOR-VASSEE,  Tel.  Dancing  girls,  Bogum 
wanloo,  devotees  of  the  Vaisya  caste.  They 
belong  to  the  Rhuraba  and  Oor  Vuss6e  sections. 


OPSARA-REWAND,  Hiin>.,  from  Stalag- 
nore  durable  and  close-grained. — Ainslie,  mitis  gambogioides,  is  real  gamboge,  imported 
Mdii  MSS,  \  into  Ajmir  via  Pali ;  considered  and  used  as  a 
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violent  cathartic,  the  ponsari  or  druggists  sup- 
pose it  to  be  the  extract  of  the  Mirabilis  jalapa 
root,  the  dose  given  is  sixteen  grains ;  one  seer 
costs  four  rupees. — Oen.  Med,  Top,,  p.  148. 

OOSARICA,  Tel.     Phyllanthus  emblica. 

OOSEE-MOOLAY-KAI,  Tam.  Capsicum 
minimum. 

•  OOSHA-HARANA,  Sans.     Hurunu  means 
stealing. 

00-8HEET,  Bttrm.     JEgle  marmelos,  Corr. 

OOSHMUPA,  Sans.,  from  ooshmun,  heat, 
and  pa,  to  drink. 

OOSHTERANNEE,  anAffghan  tribe  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  warlike  of  the  tribes  in 
the  Suliman  range.  About  the  year  a.d.  1840 
they  colonized  in  the  skirt  of  the  hills,  where 
they  hold  perhaps  20,000  acres  of  arable  land. 
They  bad  been  constantly  engaged  in  feuds 
with  the  Kusranee,  a  tribe  less  warlike  than 
themselves,  but  still  by  no  means  contemptible 
in  spirit  and  enterprise. — Records  of  Govt,  of 
India,  No.  11. 

OOSI-MULAGHAI,  Tam.  Capsicum  mini- 
mum. 

CX)SINGIA,  Hind.  ?  Sapindus  laurifolius. 

OOSTAJALOO,  see  Kajar. 

OOSULAY,  Tak.  ?  A  wood  of  Tinnevelly, 
of  a  light  brown  colour ;  specific  gravity  0"832 ; 
used  in  building  in  general. — Col.  Frith. 

OOSUR,  Eton.,  properly  soil  free  from  the 
saline  efflorescence  called  "  reh,"  but  underlaid 
at  a  depth  of  six  to  twelve  inches  by  a  stratum, 
more  or  less  continuous,  sometimes  of  consider- 
able thickness,  of  kunkur,  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  a  block  (known  as  silia)  and  at  other  times 
in  strings  and  nodules.  "Reh"  is  a  general 
term  for  all  saline  efflorescences.  Sometimes  it 
is  an  impure  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  soda, 
sometimes  chloride  of  sodium,  and  sometimes 
carbonate  or  nitrate  of  potass,  but  generally 
more  or  less  a  mixture  of  all.  It  rises  to  the 
surface  by  capillary  attraction.  It  has  occurred 
to  a  large  extent,  on  the  lands  along  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  canal,  and  has  greatly  injured 
the  soil.    See  Reh. 

OOTACAMUND,  in  lat.  11°  23'  7",  long. 
76°  43'  2",  a  sanitarium  in  the  Neilgherries, 
Dawson's  Hotel  is  7,490  feet  above  the  sea. 
Ootacamund  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
table-land  of  the  Neilgherries  at  the  foot  of 
the  western  face  of  the  peak  of  Dodabetta,  and 
except  to  the  N.  W.  the  station  is  completely 
surrounded  by  grass-covered  hills.  Houses  are 
scattered  about  under  the  shelter  of  tlie  hills, 
with  gardens  and  plantations  of  Eucalyptus  and 
Acacia  heterophyUa,  and  the  broad  excellent 
roads  are  bordered  by  Cassia  glauca  bushes, 
honeysuckles,  foxgloves,  geraniums,  roses  and 
masses  of  the  tall  Lobelia  excelsa.  The  popu- 
lation consists  of  about  Europeans,  2,500 ;  East 
Indians,  500,  but  the  European  and  £.  Indian 
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populations  are  migratory.  Every  European 
house  has  three  or  four*  fires  daily.  Ice  is  to  be 
had  in  December  and  January  mornings  in  the 
hollows  and  valleys  of  Ootacamund.  The  crust 
is  scarcely  half  an  inch  thick,  but  sufflcientlj 
consistent  for  all  freezing  purposes. 

Land  on  the  Neilgherries,  W3maad,  and 
Goodaloor,  the  latter  lying  immediately  at  the 
foot  of  the  Neilgherry  hills,  is  very  much  in 
demand,  and  scarcely  to  be  had.  The  great 
land-holder  at  Goodaloor  is  the  Nellemboor 
rajah.  Coffee  is  not  growable  on  the  Neil- 
gherries ;  the  frost  would  kill  the  plants.  It 
is  on  the  slopes  ■  that  land  is  sought  for  this 
description  of  culture,  but  on  the  Neilgherries 
themselves  tea  and  chinchona  can  be  grown  to 
any  extent. — Bombay  Gazette,  Jan.  2 ;  Mr.  E.  B. 
Thomas,  Collector  ;  ClegJiom^s  Forests  and 
Gardens  ofSovih  India,  p.  158 ;  The  Neilgherry 
Star,  Decen^>er ;  Adolphe  Schlagentweit. 

OOTATOOR     and     Verdachellum,     near 
Trichinopoly,  have  limestone  rocks  containing 
numerous  fossils,  the  limits  of  which  are   sup- 
posed to  be  near  Trichinopoly  on  the  soulli, 
and  near  Pondicherry   on  the  north.     From 
the   examination  of.  a   very  beautiiiilly    pre- 
served and  numerous  suite  of  fossils  collected 
from  these  sites  by  Messrs.   Kaye  and  Cunliffe, 
of  the  Madras  civil  service.  Professor  Forbes 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,   that  all  the  beds 
from   which   the    fossili  had    been  obtained 
were  parts  or  members  of  one  and  the  same 
series,  and  equivalent  to  the  cretaceous  series  of 
Europe ;  the  deposits  at  Trichinopoly  and  Verda- 
chellum, being  probably  equivalent  to  the  upp^* 
green  sand  and  gault  divisions  of  that  series ;  the 
deposit  near  Pondicherry,  being  equivalent  to 
the  Neocomien,  or  lower  greensand.     But  of 
the  well  marked   section  of  the  great  gentis 
Ammonites,  among  the  large  addition  to  the 
known  catalogue  of  species,  which  Mr.  Canlrffe^s 
collection  has  given,  we  have  none  of  the  Fim- 
briati,  an  oolitic  and  cretaceous  section ;  none 
of  the  Flexuosi,  also  a  lower  cretaceous  section  ; 
none  of  the  Dentati,  also  lower  cretaceous  ; 
none  of  the  Annati,  an  upper  oolitic  section  ; 
and  none  of  the  Lcevigati ;  wliile  on  the  other 
hand,   of   the    Cristati,   a  section    essentially 
cretaceous,  we  find  one ;   of  the  Clj'peifbrmi 
also  a  cretaceous  section,  one:  of  the  Hete* 
rophylli  five,  and  all  of  the  cretaceous  8ul>-' 
division  of  this  section ;  of  the  Ligati,  a  group 
essentially  cretaceous,  not  less  than  ten.     O. 
Nautilus,  a  genus  having  a  larger  development 
in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  cre^ 
taceous,  we  have  three  allied  to  other  cretace— 
ous  forms ;  of  Belemnitella,  confined    to   the 
upper  portion  of  the  cretaceous  groap,   one. 
These  wiU  suffice  to  show,  that  a  vast  stdditaoiK 
to  the  cretaceous  Fauna  of  India  still  remaiafl 
to  be  worked  out.    The  following  fossils  firom 
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Ootatoor  near  Tricbinopoly,  were  furnished  by 

Mr.  Brooke  CunMe : 

Volute,     -    -    -    -  2 

Phasianellay  ...  i 

Strombus,      ...  1 

Tornatella,     -    -    -  1 

Cephalopoda. 

Baculites,       ...  2 

Ptycoceras,    -    -    -  1 

Hainit<e8,   .    -    -    -  9 

Turrilites,      -    -    -  2 
Ammonites. 

Cristati,    -    -    -    .  1 

Lievigati,       -    -    -  1 

Clypeiformi,      -    -  1 

Heterophjliiy     -    -  6 

Ligati,       -    -    -    -  13 

Nautilus,       ...  4 

Belemuitias,    -    -    -  2 

Belomnitellay      -    -  1 

Annelida. 

Serpula,    -    -    -    -  2 

Pisces. 

Odontaspis,  -    -    -  1 

Otodus,     -    -    -    -  2 

....  1 


Tarbinolia, 
Echinodermata, 

Brisus,      -    -    -  . 

5ud0olite8,    -    -  - 

HolBSter,    -    -    -  - 

Cnistaceaw 

Ctooer  (?)      -    -  - 
MoDusoA  (Icephala.) 

laocenimiB,    -    >  - 

Perten,       -    .    -  - 

Ostiea,      .    -    -  . 

tiiTfduea,       -    .  - 

Piona,        -    .    -  . 

Area, 

Pertunculus,   -    -  - 

Modioh,     .    -    >  . 

TrigDoia,    •    -    .  . 

Sdecurtus,      -    .  . 

Gudhim,    -    -    -  - 

Gasteropoda. 
Natica,       .... 

TrDdnis,     .    -    -  - 

Fteurotomaria,     -  - 


5 
1 
1 


3 
2 
4 
3 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 


Lamna, 

The  fossil  Cephalopoda  of  the  cretaceous  rocks 
of  soathem  India  are  thus  enumerated  by  Professor 
Oldham. 
Belmmites  fibula,  Forbes,  at  Ootatoor,  Trichino- 
poly, 
stilus,  Bltarford. 
sechisus. 


n 


n 


Niotiliis  bouchardianus,  Shutanure,  OlajMuidy, 

Pondicherry,  Arrialoor,  lYiehinopoly, 

Shillagoody. 
„   clementinus,  Aarapandy,  Olapandy. 
„   haxleyanus,Moonglepandy,Serdamunffa- 

lum,  Andoor,   Shutanure,    Moongle- 

ipandy  Coonum. 
„   danicus,  Sainthorary,  Ninnyoor. 
„    Justus,  Odium. 

„   elegans,  Thuwnanore,  Andoor,  Shutanure. 
„    splendens,  Odium,  Appapandy. 
„   fofrmosus,  Karapandy,  Andoor. 
„   kayeanus,  Ootatoor. 
„   au^ustus.  Odium,  Ttichinopoly,  Purawoy . 
„    clementinus,  Coothoor,  Trlchm.,  Otacou. 
„   peeudo-elegans,  Odium. 
„   serpentinus,  Rayapootha  pakkan. 
„    Forbesianus,  Moraviatoor,  Odium. 
.,   Nacama,  Sii^^umpore. 
„    crebricostatus,  Ootetoor. 
„    Trichinopolitensis,  Arrialoor. 
„   rota,  Mmloor. 

OOTALIPANNA,  Tam.  Caryota  urens,  Linn. 
OO-TA-LUNG,  BiTBM.      Ceropegia    amot- 
tiina,  Wight, 

OOTERAYNI,  Tbl.  Achyranthes  aspera. 

pOTHAEE  GIRIA,  a  term  applied  to  pro- 
fcaonal  thieves  of  the  Tehrie,  Dutteah, 
Shahgurgh,  Chundeyree  or  Baupoor  States. 

OOTHAMUNNI,  Tam.  Daemia  extensa. 

OOTRADI  KE  MUNKE,  also  Ootraj  ke 
muke,  Dfk.  Seeds  of  Elaeocarpus  lanceolatus, 
used  as  beads  by  hindoos. 

OOTRAR,  probably  the  Ottaracura  of  ancient 
Jandoo  geography  :  die  ootroo  (northern)  cooru 
(nee),  a  branch  of  hindoo  stock.-^^o^'« 
Vol.  i,  p.  61. 


formed  in  Ootrayanam  and  Dutchanayeniun  by 
all  the  hindoos. 

OOTRUM  FIBRE,  Anglo-Tam.  A  fibre 
from  the  Daemia  extensa,  a  promising  substitute 
for  flax. 

OOTUNGUN,  Hdtd.  A  seed  used  in  medi- 
cine procurable  in  all  Indian  bazaars,  obtained, 
according  to  Dr.  Royle,  from  a  species  of  Urtica. 
— Honigherger, 

OOTUL  HYU,  Saws.,  from  oot,  prep.,  and 
tuthyu,  just. 

GOV  AH  HILLS,  see  Veddha. 

GPAL,  Ejtg.,  Gbr. 


Biduri,  Malay. 

Opala,  Port. 

Opalo;  Piedrairis,        Sp. 


Opale,  Fh. 

Opallion,  Gr. 

Opalo,  It. 

Opalus,  Lat. 

This  delicate  iridescent  gem  has  been  known 
by  the  name  it  now  bears  from  the  time  of  Pliny. 
There  is  in  it  the  gentler  fire  of  the  ruby ;  the 
brilliant  purple  of  the  amethyst :  and  the  sea 
green  of  the  emerald  all  shining  together.  This 
is  produced  by  the  reflection  and  the  refraction 
of  light,  in  certain  openings  of  the  mass. 
Mother  of  opal  is  a  compact  serpentine  of  a 
dark-brown  colour  filled  with  minute  opals  of 
extraordinary  lustre.  It  is  cut  into  thin  slabs  and 
was  formerly  much  in  use  for  the  tops  of  snuff 
boxes.  In  Hungary  there  is  a  mine  of  opals. 
This  mineral  is  a  hydrate  of  silica,  and  baa 
several  varieties. 

Precious  Opal  or  Noble  Opal^  is  white, 
bluish,  or  ydlowish-white,  and  exhibits  a 
beautiful  variety  or  play  of  colours,  as  blue, 
green,  yellow,  and  red,  several  of  which  appear 
together.  Fracture  conchoidal,  with  a  vitreous 
or  resinous  lustre ;  it  is  easily  broken,  but 
scratches  glass.  Specific  gravity  2*06  to  2*09. 
Infusible  by  the  blow-pipe,  but  becomes  opaque 
and  loses  water.  The  most  beautiful  specimens 
occur  in  Hungary,  but  it  has  also  been  found 
in  Saxony,  South  America,  &c.  The  analysis  of 
the  Hungarian  opal  by  Klaproth  showed  in  100 
parts.  Silica,  90 ;  Water;  10. 

In  Fire  Opaly  also  called  Girasol,  the  inter- 
nal reflection  is  bright  red.  It  occurs  with  the 
Precious  Gpal  in  Hungary,  and  has  also  been 
found  in  Cornwall. 

Hydrophane  or  Mexican  opal  is  usually 
opaque,  but  is  rendered  transparent,  and  exhibits 
the  iridescent  colours  of  the  Precious  Opal  by 
immersion  in  water.  It  contains  a  little  alu- 
mina in  addition  to  silica  and  water. 

Common  Opal  or  semi-opal,  is  white,  green, 
yellow  and  red  ;  it  has  sometimes  a  milky 
opalescence  but  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  play 
of  colours  exhibited  by  the  Noble  Opal.  In 
other  properties  they  greatly  resemble  each 
other.  It  is  stated  to  contain  a  little  oxide  of 
iron  mixed  with  the  silica  and  water.  It  is 
found  chiefly  in  Hungary  and  Saxony,  but 


OOTRATANAM :  the  "  Tarapanum/'  is  per-  I  specimens  have  also  been  produced  in  Cornwall 
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and  in  the  Dekhan,  is  very  abundant  along*  the 
banks  of  the  Seena  river,  between  Sholapore 
and  Ahmedniiggur. 

Semi-Opal  is  more  opaque  than  the  Common 
Opal,  and  is  dull.  It  occurs  either  white, 
gray,  yellow,  brown,  or  gi-een.  It  is  found 
in  the  same  places  as  the  foregoing. 

Wood-Opal  is  wood  petrified  with  a  hydi*ated 
silica  so  called  from  its  showing  the  woody 
structure.  It  occurs  of  several  tints  of  white, 
gray,  brown,  and  black.  It  is  generally  harder 
than  the  Semi-Opal,  but  does  not  materially 
differ  from  it  in  other  properties.     It  occurs 


pends  become  choked  up  with  dust  and  grease 
by  wear,  its  play  of  colours  may  be  lost.  The 
Hungarian  opaJs  are  the  more  valuable  and 
harder,  they  present  a  uniform  milkineas  of  sur- 
face more  or  less  h'idescent.  The  Mexican  opals 
when  recent,  present  an  unmixed  globule  of 
green  fire,  but  they  become  coloui'less  or 
of  an  opaque  brown  if  wetted.  The  opal 
is  only  cut  in  cabuchon.  The  opal  of  Nonius, 
whom  Mark  Antony  prescribed,  was  valued  at 
.£20,000  of  British  money.  According  to  Pliny, 
India  was  the  source  of  opal,  but  if  so,  the 
locality  is  not  unknown.     The  Hungarian   opal 


in  Hungary,  in  Transylvania,  and  in  Madura,  1  is  found  embedded  in  porphyry  in  the  mines  of 


in  the  peninsula  of  India. 

Cacholo7ifj,   is   white   opac|ue   opal ;  harder 


Czervenitza.     It  was  very  successfully  imitated 
by  the  Roman   king. — Kmg,  p,  292  ;   Taver- 


than  the  Common  Opal ;  dull,  brittle,   fracture  i  nier^s  Travels,  ^j.  144 ;  Etu/.  Ci/c.  ;  Chambers 
flat  conchoidal.     Specific  gravity    2*2.     Ini'u-  i  Journal,  June  1 868 ;   Tonilinson. 


sible  before  the  blow-pipe.  It  contains  water 
and  a  little  alumina.  It  is  foqnd  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Cach  in  Bucharia,  in  loose  masses. 
It  occurs  also  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  Greenland, 
and  Iceland. 

Opal  Jasper,  Ferruginous  Opal. — Opaque,  or 
but  feebly  transparent  on  the  edges.  Colour 
generally  deep  shades  of  red,  yellow,  and  gray. 
Fracture  flat  conchoidal.  It  appears  to  be  a 
silicate  of  iron  with  water.  Silica,  43*5  ;  Oxide 
of  Iron,  47*0  ;  Water,  7*5.  It  occurs  in  Hun- 
gary, Siberia,  and  Madura.  Klaproth  gave  an 
analysis  of  a  variety  from  Telkebanya.  The 
opal  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  gems.  Its 
price  depends  on  the  play  of  colours  displayed. 
The  hydrophane  loses  its  beauty  when  exposed 
to  water.  Opal  generally  contains  a  little 
oxide  of  iron,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the 
gdkaline  earths.  Precious  opal  scratches  glass, 
but  is  easily  broken  on  account  of  the  numer- 
ous flssui'es  by  which  it  is  traversed,  and 
which  probably  give  rise  to  the  splendid  play 
of  colours.  Opals  are  cut  with  rounded  faces- 
Common  opal,  or  semi-opal,  has  the  hardness 
of  opal,  and  is  easily  scratched  by  glass,  which 
jdistinguishes  it  from  siliceous  stones  often  called 
semi-opal.  Hyalite,  MuUer  s  glass  fiorite,  a 
glassy  transparent  variety,  resembling  trans- 
parent gum  arable,  occurs  in  small  concretions, 
stalactitic,  and  stalagmitic;  Menilite,  found 
in  kidney-shaped  masses  at  Mount  Menil, 
near  Paris,  is  a  brown  opaque  variety,  not 
unfrequently  slaty  ;  Opal  jasper  resembles 
jasper,  but  contains  iron,  and  is  not  so 
hard ;  Tabasheer,  a  siliceous  aggregation 
found  in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo;  Siliceous 
sinter,  deposited  from  hot  springs,  and  near 
volcanoes,  has  sometimes  an  opahne  char- 
acter. From  its  structure  of  pure  silica  and 
water,  the  latter  imbibed  from  the  atmosphere, 
opal  is  extremely  tender,  sometimes  bending 
if  exposed  to  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  or  if 
the  ape&ings  on  which  the  play  of  colours  de- 
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OPALESCENT  SAPPHIRE,  see  Corun- 
dum. Sapphire. 

OPERCULUM  is  the  plate  which  protecta 
the  apertures  or  exposed  parts  of  certain  molIu:K». 
In  many  of  the  Testaceous  gastropods  it  fits  the 
aperture  of  the  shell  more  or  less  accurately 
when  the  animal  has  retired  within  it.  Oper- 
cula  are  sometimes  horny,  as  in  Trochus  and 
Murex  ;  sometimes  shelly,  nay  almost  stonj  zs 
in  Turbo.  In  botany  this  term  is  used  for  the  cap 
which  forms  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tbeca, 
or  sporangium,  of  a  moss,  covering  over  the 
peristome,  and  usually  falling  off  when  the 
spores  are  ready  lor  dispersion.  It  lias  alao 
been  apphed  to  the  lid  which  covers  in  the 
Pitcher  of  Nepenthes,  where  it  is  the  lobe  of 
a  modified  leaf. — Bng.  Cyc. 

OPH,  Hbb.  A  serpent,  was  pronounced  Ope  ; 
Oupis  ;  Opis ;  Ops;  and,  by  Cicero,  Upis,  and  in 
the  Egyptain  Ob,  or  Aub.  The  Oph  was  an 
emblem  of  the  Sun,  also  of  time  and  eternity. 
The  basilisk  or  royal  serpent  was  named 
Oubaios.  The  idolatry  of  the  serpent  is  allud- 
ed to  in  Lev.  xx,  27;  Deut.  xviii,  11.  See 
Ophis ;  Serpent. 

OPHELIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  order  Gentianaceae.  Dr.  Wight  gires 
Ophelia  corymbosa,  O.  alata,  O.  angustiiblia, 
and  O.  chirata,  elatior,  elegans,  Grisebachiana, 
and  minor.  They  are  slender  plants  which  grow 
at  moderate  heights  in  the  Punjab  Himalaya, 
several  of  them  being  exported  to  the  plains  for 
use  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  Chiratm 
which  has  undoubtedly  tonic  and  febrifuge  pro- 
perties, is  largely  used  by  natives,  and  occasion- 
ally by  Europeans.  Honigberger  supposes 
harun-tutiya  to  be  from  one  of  these. —  Wight^9 
Icones  ;  •  Dr,  J,  L.  Stevmrfs  Panjah  Plants. 

OPHELIA  ALATA,  Oriseh. 
O.  an^tifolia,       Don,    Swertia,  »p. 
O.  churata,  Griseb, 


Bui,  of  Kangra. 

Chiretta,  Hind. 

Kasb-ul-zarita,  An.,  Pbes. 


Hatmiil, 
Harun-tutiya, 


HiJCD. 
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—Dr.  /.  L.  Stewart,  M.  d.  See  Colchicum,  sp. 
OPHELIA  ANGUSTIFOLIA,  Don. 
Swertia  angustif olia,  Wall, 


jCasb-oJ-zaarita, 
p^bari  Chiretta, 
CMretta, 


Ah. 
Hind. 


» 


Htxd. 


Hatmul, 

Harun-tutia,  „ 

Hui,  of  KaDgra. 

This  species  has  long  been  used  as  a  bitter 
tonic.  It  is  called  Pahari  chiretta  in  the 
hills,  and  is  substituted  for  the  true  kind.  £xa- 
com  tetragonum  is  similarly  named  Ooda  chi- 
retta, or  purple  chiretta. — Ind.  An.,  No.  6  ; 
GShaiigknessy,  p.  460. 

OPHELIA  CfflEATA,  Griesh. 

Agathotes  chirata,  D.  Don, 


As. 


Hind. 
Pbbs. 


Saxs. 


Chirataka, 
Kirata-tieta, 
Shajraat-koochie, 
Shilassuttoo  coiello,  Tel. 


Tam. 


Hab-ul-mul, 
Kabs-ul-zarireh, 
Chiretta, 
J>owa-i-pechiah, 

Chiraeta  is  as  universally  employed  through- 
oat  Southern  Asia  as  Gentian  is  in  Europe.  It 
has  long  been  known  to  the  hindoos.  Dr. 
Fleming  (ill  Asiat.  Res.,  xi,  p.  167),  referred  it 
to  the  genus  Gentiana,  others  to  Swertia,  and 
the  late  Prof.  Don  to  Agathotes ;  Grisebach 
now  refers  it  to  Ophelia.  Several  plants  closely 
allied  to  the  Chiretta,  are  used  for  the  same 
porposea.  Ophelia  (Swertia,  Wall.)  angusti- 
folia,  Don.,  is  so  in  Northern  India,  and  called 
puliaree,  (t.  «.,  hill)  chiretta,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  true  or  dukhunee  (southern)  chiretta. 
Justicia  paniculata  is  also  one  of  the  chiretta 
plants.  Exacum  tetragonum  is  called  ooda 
(that  is,  purple)  chiretta.  Opheha  chirata 
is  an  annual  of  from  2 — 3  feet  high,  with  a 
single,  straight,  round,  smooth  stem.  Seeds 
numerous,  affixed  to  two  receptacles  adhering 
to  die  sides  of  the  valves.  Grows  in  the  Hima- 
laya mountains.  Chiretta  is  met  with  in  a  dried 
state,  tied  up  in  bundles,  with  its  long  slender 
stems  of  a  brownish  colour,  having  the  roots 
attached,  and  which  have  been  taken  up  when 
the  plant  was  in  flower.  The  whole  plant  is 
bitter.  They  yielded  a  resin,  a  yellow  bitter 
mbstance,  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  gum, 
malic  acid,  salts  of  potash  ;  and  of  lime,  and 
traces  of  oxide  of  iron.  Mr.  Brattley  states  that 
it  contains  a  free  acid ;  a  very  bitter  extrac- 
tiTe  and  resinous  matter,  and  much  gum. 
Muriate  and  sulphate  of  lime  and  of  potash  ; 
also,  that  the  spirituous  extract  is  more  aromatic 
than  that  of  Grentiana  lutea,  but  that  the  ex- 
tractive and  the  gum  are  in  larger  proportion 
in  the  latter.  Water  and  spirit  take  up  its 
ictire  properties.  It  is  a  bitter  tonic  ;  stomachic 
in  dyspepsia  or  as  a  tonic  in  convalescence ; 
either  cold  or  hot  infusion ;  the  former  is  lighter, 
tnd  well  suited  to  dyspeptics,  and  not  so  apt  to 
create  nausea  in  a  hot  climate.  Sometimes  a 
little  orange-peel  or  cardamom  is  added.  A 
tincture  is  made  like  that  of  gentian  with  two 
oonces  to  sixteen  ounces  of  proof  spirit  like 
other  bitters,  is  best  taken  hali'  an  hour  before 
meals.    It  acts  as  a  simple  bitter  tonic,  not 
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aromatic  nor  astringent,  and  is  the  best  substi- 
tute for  gentian  and  quassia.  It  is  princi- 
pally used  by  Europeans  in  fever,  debility,  and 
dyspepsia.  The  root  is  the  bitterest  part  of  the 
plant,  and  the  bitter  principle  is  easily  impart- 
ed to  water  or  alcohol.  It  is  found  to  be  a  very 
efficacious  remedy  in  India  against  intermittents, 
particularly  when  associated  with  Guilandina 
bonduc  or  Caranga  nuts. — Royles  III.  Him. 
Dot.,  p.  277  ;  Wall,  PI.  As,  Ear.,  iii,  pp.  33 
to  252 ;  Poweirs  Hand-book,  Vol.  i,  p.  362 ; 
Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,  No.  6. 

OPHELIA  ELEGANS,  Roxh.,  W.  Ic. 
SaUras :  SUajitu,  Tbl. 

Ophelia  elegans  grows  plentifully  in  several 
parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Ophelia 
elegans  is  erect,  ramous,  above  obsoletely 
4-sided,  leaves  sessile,  narrow,  ovate  lanceolate, 
tapering  to  a  slender  point,  3-nerved,  lateral 
nerves  close  to  the  margin,  branches  ascend- 
ing, slender,  bearing  at  each  joint  lateral  few 
flowered  cymes,  forming  together  a  large  many 
flowered  leafy  panicle,  calyx  lobes  narrow, 
lanceolate,  acute  about  two-thirds  the  length 
of  the  corolla :  lobes  of  the  corolla ;  obovate, 
cuspidate,  fovse  bound  with  longish  coarse 
hairs,  flowers  pale  blue.  Pulney  Hills,  flower- 
ing August  and  September.  A  very  handsome 
species  when  in  full  flower,  forming  as  it  does  a 
rich  panicle  of  light  blue  flowers  streaked  with 
deeper  coloured  veins.  It  seems  very  distinct 
from  all  the  other  species  (Wight.)  This  plant 
grows  plentifully  in  the  Jeypoor  zemindary  of 
Vizagapatam,  and  is  largely  exported  as  Selaras 
or  Selajit,  the  amount  being  valued  at  about 
2,500  rupees  a  year.  It  is  preferred  by  the 
hukeems  or  native  practitioners  to  the  genuine 
Himalayan  chiretta  and  is  considered  febri- 
fuge. The  samples  of  the  drug  seen  as  exported 
are  about  16  inches  long  and  4  inches  deep, 
and  are  always  tied  up  with  the  tough  bark 
and  large  leaves  of  Bauhinia  vahlii  (IF.  ^ 
A.)  which  abounds  in  the  Northern  Circars. 
Ophelia  elegans  is  closely  giUied  to,  and  greatly 
resembles  chiretta — the  native  name  is  Salaras 
or  Salajit :  the  stalks  are  sold  bound  together 
in  bundles  about  one  foot  long,  and  a  little 
thicker  than  a  man's  arm.  The  drug  is  exceed- 
ingly cheap,  and  the  amount  exported  is  con- 
siderable :  to  what  extent  it  is  empMyed,  is 
difficult  to  ascertain,  as  it  is  confounded  in  the 
"bazaar  with  chiretta.  This  species  of  Ophelia 
is  common  on  the  Pulney  HilLs  in  Southern 
India,  also  in  Vizagapatam,  and  the  plant  has 
long  been  tised  as  a  bitter  tonic.  Equal  quan- 
tities of  the  Exacum  bicolor,  Ophelia  elegans 
and  of  the  chiretta  of  the  medical  stores  (which 
on  examination  was  found  to  contain  some 
stalks  of  the  Ophelia  elegans)  having  been 
infused,  in  the  usual  manner,  (2  oz.  to  1  pint,) 
four  competent  parties  were  requested  to  give 
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their  opinioii  ou  the  respective  qualities  of  the 
infusions.  The  result  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  cold  infusions  of  Exacum 
bicolor,  although  a  pure  bitter,  was  much  milder 
than  that  of  Ophelia  elegans,  which  possesses  a 
powerful  bitterness,  remaining  for  several 
minutes  in  the  mouth.  Frequent  trials  confirm 
the  belief  that  it  exercises  a  tonic  influence  on 
the  digestive  organs,  thereby  improving  the 
general  health,  while  it  appears  also  to  have  a 
febrifuge  property.  Ophelia  alata  and  Ophelia 
chiretta  seem  to  be  used  similarly  ;  they  grow 
in  the  Himalaya. — Indian  Annals  of  Medical 
Sciencey  Nos.  5^6;  CUyhorn  in  M.  E.  J,  R.  ; 
Honorable  W.  Elliot  in  Uteris. 

OPHELIA  PANICULATA,  O.  purpura- 
scens  and  O.  speciosa  are  all  three  known  as 
Chiretta  or  Cherayta :  they  are  found  in  the 
Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungnam  at 
an  elevation  of  7,000  to  9,000  feet.  These  an- 
nual plants  supply  the  chief  portion  of  the  bitter 
root  exported  to  the  plains. — Cleghorn^s  Punjab 
Report,  p.  68. 

OPHIDIA,  an  order  of  reptiles  without  feet ; 
as  under : — 

Thb  Obdeb  op  Snakes — Ophidia. 

First  Suh-arder — Innocuous  Snakes, 
I.    Blind  Snakes— Typhlopid89. 
II.    Short-tails — Tortncidae. 

III.  Xenopeltides — Xenopeltidsd. 

IV.  Rough-tails — Uropeltidte. 
V.    Dwarf  Snakes— CalamaridiB. 

VI.    Oligodontes— OligodontidflB. 
VII.    Colubrides — Colubridso. 
VIII.    Fresh  water  Snakes— Homalopsida. 
IX.    Desert  Snakes— Psammophidae. 
X.    Tree  Snakes— DendrophidsB 
XI.    Whip-Snakes— Dryiophida. 
XII.    Dipsades— Dipsadidse. 
XIII-    Lycodontes— Lycodontidse. 
XIV.    Blunt  Heads — Amblycephalid®. 
XV.    Rock  Snakes  — PythonidsB. 
XVI.    Sand  Snakes— Erycidae. 
XVII.    Wart  Snakes — Acrochorididse. 
Second  Sub-order — VefiomousColubrine  Snakes, 
I.    Terrestrial — Elapidte. 
II.    Sea  Snakes — Hydropliidaj. 

Third  Siih-order — Viperine  Snakes. 
I.    Pit-vipers- Crotalidae. 
II.    Vipers— Viperidffi. 
Fir^t  Siih-order, — Innocuous  Snakes, 
I.    Blind  Snakes— Typhlopida. 


Typhlina  lineata,  Boie. 
l^hlopg  nigroalbus,  JD. 
and  S. 
horsfleldii.  Or  ay.,. 


n 


n 


n 
n 
n 


bothriorhynchus, 

Gthr, 
Btriolatus,  Peters. 
aiamensis,  Othr,. 


Penang,  Hongkong. 

Penang,  Singapore. 
Khasya,  Assam,  Tenasse- , , 
rim,  Oochin-China, 


Penanfi^. 
Bengal. 
Siam. 
braminus,  Davui,,,,    All  over  the  Continent, 

Ceylon. 


pammeces  (tenuis) 
Othr,  ^ 

miruB,/em. 
Onychooephaltts      acu- 


» 
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Madras. 
Ceylon. 


.    Peninsula  of  India. 
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II.    Short-tails— TorUricids. 
Cylindrophis  rufus,Zriur.  Qamboja,       Singapore, 

Tranquebar. 
„    maculatus,  Z.     ...     Ceylon. 

III.  Xenopeltides— Xenopeltids. 
Xenopeltis   unicolor,         Malayan  Peninsula,G&m- 

Iteinw.       ...        boia. 

IV.  Rough-tails^Uropeltid©. 
Rhinophis  oxyrhynchus. 


» 


)i 


» 


if 


>f 


tt 


Ceylon. 
Ceylon. 
Ceylon. 

'  Ceylon. 

Wynaad. 


n 


» 


Sckneid. 
punctatus,  MiUl... 
philippinus,  Cav,., 
trevelyanus,      Ke- 
laart  .. 
sanguineus.     Bed- 
dome... 
blythii,   Kelaart...    Ceylon, 
pulneyensis,   Bedd.    Pulney  Hills. 
Uropeltis   grandis,    Kd,    Ceylon. 
Silybura  macrolepis,P(fliS«.  Peninsula  of  India. 
l)eddomii,  Othr  ...    Peninsula  of  India, 
ocellata,  Beddome,    Neilgherries. 
ellioti,  Oray       ...    Ma(&as,  Deccan. 
bicatenata,  Othr. . .    Deccan. 
shorttii,  Beddome,    Shevaroy  Hills, 
brevis,  Othr.  *    ...    Anamallay    Hills,  Neil- 

gherries. 
Plectrurus  perrotetii,  D. 

andB.  ...    Madras,  Neilgberries. 

„    guntheri,  Beddome,    Neilgherries. 
Melanophidium  wynan- 

dense,  Beddome...    Wynaad. 

V.  Dwarf  snakes — Calamarid». 
Calamaria  siamensis,  Othr.  Siam,  Cochin-CSiina. 

quadrimaculata,  Z>. 

andB,        ...    Java. 
albiventer,  Oray...    Penang. 
nigro-alba,  Othr...    Penang. 
leucocephala,  D.  ^B^ 
catenata,    Blyth...    Assam, 
reticulata,  Blyth...    Assam. 

MacTocalamus  lateralis, 

Othr... 
Oxycalamus    longiceps. 

Cantor...    Penang. 
Geophis  .microcephalus, 

Othr...    Madras. 
„    (Platypteryx,  per- 

roteti,)  D.  and  B.    JN'eilgherries. 
Aspidura  brachyorrhos, 

Bote...    Ceylon. 
„    copii,  ^tAr. 

„    trachyprocta,6'op«.    Ceylon. 
Haplocercus    ceylonen- 

sis,  Othr...    Ceylon. 

VI.  Oligodontes— Oligodontida. 
Oligodon  sabgriseus,   ...    Peninsula  of  India. 

spilonotus,  Othr...    Madras, 
ellioti,  Othr.        ...    Madras, 
subpunctatus,  D.  4- B.  Coast  of  Malabar, 
spinipunctatus,  Jan. 
fasciatus,  Othr.   ...    Deccan. 
sublineatus,        ...    Ceylon, 
afflnis,  Othr.       ...     Anamallay  Hills, 
templetonii,   Othr,    Ceylon, 
modestus,     Othr... 
dorsalis,      Oray...    Affghanistan. 
brevicauda,  (?eAr...    Anamallay  Hills. 
Simutes  venustu8,/erc{oii.   Peninsula  of  India. 

russellii.     Baud...    Ceylon,  Peninsula  of  In- 
dia, Himalayas. 
binotatus,i>.  anc/^.    Peninsula  of  India, 
albiventer,  Othr...    Ceylon, 
signatus,      Othr...    BingSipon. 
cinereufly      Othr...    Gamboja. 
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Simotfle  swinbonis,  Gt  tr.  Amoy. 

„   teniatuis,     Othr...  Gamboja,  Bangkok. 
^   trilin6atii8,i>.4f'^. 

^   pinctulatus,  Chray.  Himalayas, 

y   laboanensia,  Gthr.  Borneo. 
„   bicatenatus,   Gthr. 
„   alboci2icttt8,(7sntor.    Assam. 

„    fasciolatus,  Othr...  Pachebone. 
„   cochinchmensu, 

Gthr.        ...    Lao  Mountains. 
„   txiDOtatxiSfDandB.    Penaog,  China. 

VII.    Colnbrides— Golubrid». 
AUabes  baliodirus,  Boie.    Penang. 
„    tenniceps,  Blyih...    Nepal,  Darjeeling. 
yf   fuscus,        Mpth.,.  •  Himalayas. 
n   rappii,  Gthr.,.    Himalayas. 

„    tncolor,       Byth...    Khassya. 
„   oliTaceus,       BtA- 

dome       ...    Neilgherries. 
^   Sagittarius,  Cataor.    Penang,  Bengal,  Hima- 
layas. 
„    hnmberti,      Jan...    Madras,  (*eylon. 
„   collaris.       Gray...    Khassya,  Nepal. 
„    melanooephalus, 

Gray    ...    Malacca. 

Cyclophis  major,  Gthr...    China. 
„   irsenatus,      Gthr...    Affghtoistan. 
„   calamaria,    Gthr...    Ceylon,  Pen.  of  India. 
„   nasalis,         Gthr... 
„   montlcola.  Cantor.    Assam. 
OdoDtomus      nympha, 

Daud,  ...    Vellore. 

„    semifa8ciatuB,(/^r. 
„   gracilis,  Gthr»    ...    Madras  Presidency. 
Nym^ophidium     ma- 
culatum,  Gthr... 
Elachistodon  westerman- 
ni,  Rtinh... 


Goranella  orientalis,(?tAr. 
Golober      rufodoraatus, 
CantcT 
„    mandarinus,    Can- 
tor 
„    porphyraceus,  • 
Cantor 

Elaphis  dione.       Pall. . . 

„    aauTomaJbeByPaU... 

„    teniurus.      Cope...  China,  Slam. 
Compsosoma   radiatum, 

Beinw.        ...  Eastern  India. 

^    me1anunun,iScftZ^  Bengal,  Chi^ia. 

„    reticulaie.  Cantor.  Himalayas,  Assam. 

„    hodsonii,      Gthr...  Himalayas. 

Cyiophis  helena,  Baud..  Ceylon,  Madras, 

malabaricus,  Jerd.  Peninsula  of  India. 


China, 
Clmsan. 

Khassya,  Assam. 

Northern  China. 
Ningpo. 


Rtyis  mucoeus,  L, 

„   korroe,  Reinw.     ... 
Xenelaphia  hexahonotus, 
Cantor 


All  the  Indian  Continent, 

Ceylon. 
Eastern  India. 


Arakan,  Penang,  Singa- 
pore, 
^'•^fffift  diadema,  Schleg.    Affghanistan,  Sindh. 
„   ventrimacnlatus. 

Gray  ...    Western  India. 

„   gtsdlis,       Gthr...    Deccan,  Sindh. 
„   bsciolatus,^^*!^...    Peninsula  of  India,  Ben- 
gal, Province  Wellesley. 
Zaoys  fuscus,        Gthr...    jBomeo. 
„   carinatus,    Gthr...    Borneo.  . 
„   dhumnadeSfContor.    Chusan,  Ningpo. 
„   nigromarginatus,         * 

Blyih  ...    Himalayas. 

Hcfpetoieas     aieboldii, 

Gthr.  ...    SikkisL 
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Tropidonotus    quincun- 

ciatus,      Schleg...  All  oyer  India. 

annulari8,jGro2/oii«{/.  China, 
trianguligerus, 

Meinw.  ...  Penang. 

macrophthalmus, 

Gthr.  ...  Himalayas, 

dorsalis,  Gthr     ...  Chikiang. 

macrops,     Blyih...  Darjeeling. 

platyceps,   Blyih...  Himalayas. 

subminiatus,Aeiniiy.  Eastern  India, 

himalayanus,  Gthr.  Himalaya, 

angusticeps,  Blyih.  Assam,  Arakan. 

stolatus,  Z.  ...  All  the  Indian  Continent, 

monticola,  Jerdon.  Anamallay  Hills, 

junceus,    Ct^ntor...  Penang,  Chikiang. 

ceylonensis,(jiAr...  Ceylon, 

beddomii,    Gtnr...  Neilgherries. 

nigrocinctus,^/y^.  PeguP  Tenasserim. 
flavipunctatus, 

HaJlow. . .  Honkong. 

zebrinus,    Blyth..  Mergui.  '   ' 

tlgrinus.       Bole...  Nortiiem  China, 

leucomelas,  ^tAr...  Penang. 

plumbicolor, Candor  Madras  Presidency. 
Atetiumschi8tosuni,Z>au<2.From  Ceylon  to  the  Ma- 
layan Peninsula. 
Xenochrophis      ceraso- 

gaster,  Cantor...  Malayan  Peninsula,  Ben- 
gal, Assam,  Khasya. 
Prymnomiodon  chalceus. 

Cope,..  Siam. 
VIII— Fresh-water  Snakes— Homalopsidse. 

Fordoniaunicolor,&ra^..  Penang. 

Cantoria  elongata,  Gthr.  Singapore. 
Cerberus  rhynchope,  iScAn.  From  Ceylon  to  Siam. 
Hypsirhinaplunibea,i?oie.  Eastern  India. 

„  enhydris,  Schneid...  Bengal,  Eastern  India. 

„  jagorii,        Petein...  Siam. 

„  bennettii.      Gray...  China. 

„  chinensis,      Gray...  China. 

Ferania  sieboldii,  Schley.  Bengal,  Province  Welles- 
ley. 

Homalopsis  buccata,  L...  Malay  Pen.,  Gamboja. 

Hipistes  hydrinus.  Cant.  Penang. 
Herpeton  tentaculatum, 

Lacep     ...  Siam. 
IX.    Desert  Snakes — Psammophidsc. 
Psammophis  condant^rus, 

MfTT.    ...  PeninsuUi  of  India. 
Psammodyna.<ite8  pul  ver- 

ulentus,  Boie  ...  Eastern  India. 

X    Tree  Snakes— Dendrophidn. 
Gonyosoma    oxycepha- 

lumy  Boie    ...    Penang,  Tenasserim. 

„  gramineum  Othr  ...    Khassya. 

„  irsenatum.  Gray    ...    Khassya. 
Phyllophis  carinata,  Gthr.  China. 
Dendrophis  picta,  Gia  ..    All  over  India. 

„  caudolineata.  Gray.    Penang,  Singapore. 
Crysopelea  omata,iSAaw.    All  over  InSa. 

„  rubescens.  Gray    ... 

XI.  Whip-Snakes— Dryiophid». 
Tropidococcyx      perro- 

teti,  J),  ff  B    ...  North  Ganara. 

Tragop  prasinus,  Beinto.  Eastern  India. 

„  dispar,  GtAr         ...  Anamallay  Mountains. 

„  fronticinctus,  Gthr.. 

Passeritamycterizans,  L.  Ceylon,  Pen.  of  India. 

„  purpurascens,  Gthr.  Ceylon. 

XII.  IMpsades— Dipsadidse. 
Dipsas  cynodon,  Cuv  ...  Malayan  Peninsula. 

byf  orsteni   V.  #  B.    Anamallay  Mountains, 
hoops,  Gthr  ...    BengaL 

dendioj^a,  Beinvf.  Malayan  Peninsula. 
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Assam,  Chintk  P 

Beni^l,  Esatern  India. 

Petiin.  of  India,  Bengal. 

tjubnthoo. 

PvDang,  Bengal. 

Ceylon. 

.ycodontiiim. 

cieylon,  Indian  Continent. 

Cochin-China. 

PeninBiilaof  India. 

Anamallay  Monotaios. 

Ciiuiiiui. 

ii.PKDang. 

Mergui, 

Peo.   of    India,   Bengal, 

Penang. 

Coast  of  Mnlabar. 

Ceylon. 

-  Am  bl  ycepli  »lid«. 

Penang. 

Cocliin-Cluna. 

Cochin-china,  Khaasya. 

•ytlionida;, 

LHalayan  Peninsula. 

Peninsula  of  India,  Ben- 
gal, Mejial. 

:e9 — Erycidie. 
Pen.  of  In<lia,  Sikkim. 

AffghanistAD. 
Pen,  of   India.   Punjab, 
Sikkim. 

ken.  -Acrocbordidre. 

Penang,  Singapore. 

Eastern  coasts  of  South 
India,  Malay  Penin. 

iBWM  Colubrine  i'noiei. 

Slapidie. 

0\'er  nearly  entire  India. 

Over  nearly  entire  India. 

Peninsula  of  India,  Ben- 
gal, AsMtin. 

Continent  of  India. 

Ceylon. 

China,  Formoaa. 


Penang. 

Malayan  Peninsula. 
Malayan  Peninsula. 
Penang  and  Singapore. 

Himlayaa,  Nepal,  Assam. 

TenMserim,  Bengal. 
Malayan  Peninsula. 
Neilgherriea. 
— Hydrophidtt. 
Indian  Ocean,  Pacific. 
Indian  Ocean. 

Australia  Sea«. 
Nortbem  Australia. 
Australia. 


South  Wegtarn  Pacific. 
Madras  Penang. 
Northern  Australia. 
.  Indian  Ocean. 
.  Indian  Oc«an. 


.  MadTis,BeDgal,  Penmg. 
.  China,  Siam,  Malabu. 

.  Mergni. 


.  Madras,  Java. 
.  Australia. 
.  Saniarang. 

.  Borneo,  Pbilippines. 
.  Indian  Ocean. 
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Hydrophis  belcberi.  Gray.   New  Guinea. 
cmrulescens,  SAav...  Indian  Ocean. 
aspera,  (l-ag.        ...  Singapore, 
spiralis,  6'Aau.       ...  Indian  Ocean. 
cyanocincto,  Dauff.    Bengal. 
melanosoma,  Gthr... 
Bubeincta,  Gray.   ...  Indian  Ocean. 
nigrocincta,  Dnwi...  Bengal. 
elegans,  Cray.      ...  AustraJia. 
torquatfl.  Glhr.     ...  PenanK._ 
chloris,  DatuL  "   '      ~ 

lindsayi,  Oray. 
atriceps.  Gikr. 
latifaeciata,  Glhr... 
coronata,  Olkr. 
diadetua,  Glkr. 

S aei\ie.  Skav.      ...  Madras,  Java. 
mata.,  Sckneid.  ...  Vizagapatam. 
cantoris,  Gthr.      ...  Penang. 
lapemoides.  Gray...  Ceylon,  Madras. 
longlcepa,  (ifAr.     ...  Indian  Ocean. 
BtricticolliB,  Glhr...  „ 

omats,  Gray,        ...  „ 

ellioti,  Glhr,  ...  Siam,  Madras,  Ceylia. 

pachvoercua,  Fiteh,.  E.  I.  Archipelago, 
viperina,  Schmidt...    '"-'-"-   '"— 
ocellftta,  Grail, 
anomala,  Schtaidt... 
curta,  Skaa. 
hardwickii.  Gray... 
loreata,  Gray. 
Enhydrina  bengalensis, 

Pelamis  bicolor,  Sehneid.    Indian  &  Pacific  Ocean. 

Third  Sab-ordtr. —  Vipfrine  Snal 

I.     Pit-vipers— Crotali  dee. 

TrimereBurus  graniineus,  SAqw.  Eastern  parts  of  the 

continent 

„    erythmrua,  Can( Chinft,Beng,Siam,Jat».  j 

„    carinntuB  6raj/,      ...  Sikkim,Beng., Rangoon.  ' 
„    porpureus,  Cray..    ..  Penang.  Singapore. 
„    asamaLlensiB.CitAr..,.  Anamallay  Hills. 
„    monticola,  Gliir    „    Nepala,  Sikkim. 
„    waffleii,  Sehirg.     ...  Malayan  Peninsula. 

„    Btngatus,    Gray Neilgherries,  Doccan. 

„    trigonocephaluH,J^(rr,  Ceylon- 
„    mucrosquaraatus, 

Ctmi.  ...  Assam. 

Peltojrelor  niacrolepi9,5«WoiM  AnamaUay  Hilb. 
(^llosela8marhodostoma,ifeiDw  Siam. 
Halys  blomhoff ii. fiaic  ...  Japan,  FomiosL 

„    T^lasii,  Gtkr,  „    Tartary. 

„    tiimalayonuB,  &fAr.       ...  Tibet. 
„    ellioti. /*rti.  ...  Neilgherrie*. 

Hypnale  nepa,  iiiur.  ...  Ceylon,    Soatheni 

II.    Vipers— Viperida. 
Daboia  niasellii,  SAav  ...  Ceylon,    Southen 

India,  Himalayii, 
Echie  carinata,  Sehneid.  ...  Southern  India. 

OPHIDITD.^,  a  family  of  fishes  which  may 
he  thus  shown : 

Fam.  4. — Opbidiid». 

FiRBT  Group. — Brotulina. 

Oen,  i  Brotula,  2  Lucifuga,  2  Sirembo,  1  Xipbo- 

fdus,  2  Dinematichthys,  I  Bytbites,  I   Pteridha, 
Brotulophis. 

Second  Groitp. — Ophidiina. 
Gen.  6  Ophidium,  3  Oenypterua. 

Third  Group. — Pieraaferina. 
Gen.  9  Fiensfer,  1  BncbeUophis, 

FomTH  Groitp. — AmmodjdnB. 
Gm.  6  Anunodytw,  1  Bleekeria. 
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Fifth  Gboup. — Gongrpgadina. 

Gm,  2  CoDgrogadus,  I  Haliophia. 

OPHIDION,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
Triglids  which  may  be  thus  shown : 
Fam.  10.— Triglid». 
First  Group. — Heterolepidina. 

GoL  8  Chirus,  2  Ophidion,  1  Agrammus, 
1  Zaniolepis. 

Ssoom)  Group. — Scorpaenina. 

Qmu  25  Sebastee,  21  Scorpeena,  1  Glyptauchen, 
8  Ptarois,  1  Pteroipichthys,  1  T&enianotus,  4  Gentro- 
poeon,  iApistus,  1  Snneapterygius,  1  Pentaroffe, 
10%tnuro^,  7  AgriopuSy  8  Prosopodasys,  9  ApTo- 
aeds,  1  'fochopleura,  1  Hemitripterus,  1  Amphi- 
prioaichthya,  2  Synancidium,  2  Synanoeia,  2  Micro- 
puB,  3  MinouB,  6  Pelor,  1  Chorismodaotylus. 
Third  Group. — Ck>ttina. 

GvL  2  Podabrus,  2  Blepaias,  1  Nauticbthys, 
1  Soorpniiichthys,  26  Ck)ttu8, 10  CentrideTmichth3rs, 
I  loelua,  1  Tri^ope,  2  Hemilepidotus,  2  Artedius, 
I  Ptjonotna,  1  Polycaulus,  29  Platycephalus,  1  Ho- 
piichthyB,  2  Bembras,  8  Prionotus,  6  Lepidotrigal, 
l4Tiigla. 

Fourth  Group. — Cataphracti. 

Gt^  10  Agonus,  2  A8pidophoToide8,6  Peristethus, 
4  Dactylopterus,  1  Cephalacanthus. 

OPHIEL,  see  Serpent. 

OPfflOCEPHALID^,  a  family  of  fishes 
comprising  25  9p,  Ophiocephalus,  and  1  sp, 
Chanua. 

The  amphibious  snake-head  fish,  (Ophioce- 
phalus amphibeus)  occurs  in  the  fresh  waters 
of  Burmah,  but  the  natives  regard  them  with 
sapentitious  awe  and  do  not  eat  them.  They 
have  a  legend  that  they  were  formerly  men, 
changed  into  fish  for  their  sins,  and  the  Pwo 
Karen  of  Tavoy  say  that  if  people  eat  them 
thej  will  be  transformed  into  hons.  Frogs  do 
some  mischief  among  the  fry  of  Hylorana 
malaharica ;  Hylorana  florescens ;  Bana  cyano- 
phlyctis  {Schn^  an  unnamed  species  of  Polype- 
dates,  but  they  have  themselves  enough  of 
enemies.  In  the  water,  the  murrel  (Ophioce- 
phalos)  feeds  almost  entirely  upon  them,  gene- 
rally lying  close  under  the  banks  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  on  land  mongooses,  snakes,  kites, 
crows,  and  paddy-birds  assist  in  suppressing 
them,  while  water-snakes  follow  them  in  both 
elements.  The  most  troublesome  is  the  com- 
mon brown  one,  Rana  cyanophlyctis.  The 
Ophiocephalus  striatus  occurs  in  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  attains  a  length  upwards  of  3  feet.  0. 
gachua,  to  one  foot  long,^and  Dr.  Day  believes 
that  they  breathe  air  direct  from  the  atmos- 
phere. 

OPHIOCEPHALUS  STRIATUS,  Blodh, 
Mmnd,  Eno.  |  Earapu  veraul,  Tam. 

This,  along  with  other  species  oif  murrul,  is 
feand  on  the  Neilgherry  hills.  Fish  travel; 
not  eels  alone,  which  in  all  countries  can  move 
rapdly  over  moist  land.  Theophrastus  (De 
incibus)  the  contemporary  of  Aristotle,  men- 
t^  ishes  found  in  the  Euphrates,  which,  in 
^  <by  seasons,  leave  the  vacsuit  channek  and 
cnwl  over  tbe  giound,  in  search  of  water, 
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moving  along  by  fins  and  tail.  The  Ophiocepha- 
lus amphibeus  of  Burmah  travels  over  land. 
The  Ophiocephalus  striatus  occurs  in  the 
Indian  Peninsula,  attains  a  length  of  up- 
wards of  3  feet.  G.  gachua,  to  one  foot  long, 
and  Dr.  Day  believes  that  they  breathe  air 
direct  from  the  atmosphere.  Hartwig  mentions 
that  in  several  fish  the  gills  communicate  with 
a  cellular  labyrinth  containing  water,  which 
keeps  the  gills  moist ;  by  this  means  the  hassar 
of  Guiana,  the  frog-fish  of  Ceylon  and  the 
climbing  perch  of  India  are  able  to  remain  out 
of  the  water.  The  hassar  throws  itself  for- 
wards by  the  spring  of  its  tail,  and  can  move 
in  that  way  nearly  as  fast  as  a  man  can  leisurely 
walk.  The  pectoral  fins  of  the  frog-fish  sup- 
ported by  the  bones  of  its  carpus  perform  the 
office  of  feet.  The  climbing  perch  moves  itself 
up  trees  by  means  of  its  ventral  fi'DA  Hartwig, 

OPHIOGLOSSACEiE,  TindUy,  a  natural 
order  of  plants  of  little  or  no  use.  The  name 
of  the  order  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
ophis  a  snake,  and  glossa  a  tongue. 
C^hioglossum  reticulatum,  X«nn.,  Bengal,  Mauri- 
tius, Jamaica.    ' 

„    filiforum,  Hoxb.,  Bengal,  Peninsula  of  India. 

„    pendulum,  Linru,  Maurit.,  Ehassya,  Moluccas. 
Helnunthostachys  flacinita»  Bengal,  Pen.  of  India, 
Moluccas. 

They  are  of  little  or  no  use. 

OPHIOPOGON  JAPONICUS. 
Meb-men-tung,  Chin. 

A  liliaceous  plant  growing  in  Hankow,  Yu- 
hau-hien  and  Hang-chau-fii  in  the  Cheh-kiang 
province.  Its  tubers,  as  seen  in  the  market  are 
shrivelled,  pale,  yellow,  soft  and  flexible  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  long. — Smith. 

OPHIORHIZA  MUNGOS,  Linn. 

Rajo  mar,  Jav.  I  Sarpakshi  chettu,       Tbl. 

Mendi,  Sinoh.  | 

A  native  of  Java,  Ceylon,  and  Sumatra ;  all 
parts  are  intensely  bitter ;  it  has  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  remedy  for  snake-bites.  Roxburgh 
altogether  discredits  its  supposed  virtues.  This 
plant  is  ofren  confounded  with  the  Ophioxylon 
serpentinum,  of  the  family  of  Apocyneae,  (Chun- 
dra,  Bengalee).  The  Singhalese  use  it  in  cases 
of  snake-bites,  the  leaves  and  bark  are  made 
into  decoction  and  given  in  doses  of  half  an 
ounce.  Dr.  Wight,  in  Icones  gives,  Ophior- 
rhiza  eriantha,  grondifiora,  harrisonii,  roxbur- 
ghiana.  The  Arabs  appear  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  virtues  of  the  Ophiorrhiza,  which  is  very 
common  on  their  hills.  But  they  value  highly 
the  Aristolochia  sempervirens,  which  they  con- 
sider not  only  as  a  remedy,  but  as  a  preserva- 
tive too,  against  the  bite  of  serpents. — 
(/Shaughnesnf,  p.  400  ;  Ains.  Mat.  Med.^  p. 
89  ;•  Niebvhrs  Travels,  Vol.  ii,  p.  348  ;  Boof^ 
hwrglCs  Fl.  Ind^,  Vol.  ii,  p  530,  ed.  Oarey  ; 
Ainslie,  Vol.  ii,  p.  441. 

OPHIOXYLON  from  »0it,  a  serpent,  and 
iirkWf  wood,  because  it  has  a  twisted  root  and 
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atenui,  agcnu»  of  plant!)  belimging  to  the  oatural 

order  Apocynacew.     It  has  a  5-cleft  permanent 

calyx,  a  tunnel-shaped  corolla  with  a  long  tube, 

thickest  in  the  middle,  and  a  five-cleft  oblique 

limb.     The  anthers  are  subsessije,  in^serted  into 

the  initldlfi  of  the  tiibp.     Tlte  ovary  is  double, 

ilc,  a  fliilurm  inclosed 

^la.     The  drupes  are 

1  size  of  a  pea,  twin,  or 

I  containing  a  1— seeded 

gives  Ophioxylon  bel- 

,    macrocarpum,    neil- 

— Ung.  C>ic. ;    H'.  Ir. 

;SII;"LOKiJM,  Thii: 

f,  7f.(.1291. 

iM,  ic.  (.  1292. 

aiRonJVall^  Edm.  Bot., 

A.J)c.l,c.p.373—c.p. 


tPENTINUM,    Li.m., 

Iheede. 
Soo  vana-umel  -podi, 
Chandraka,  Sahs. 


Tel. 


Oiivan  mejapodi, 

Pitakgandhi, 

FBt»la  garuds,  „ 

,  of  British  India.  The 
1,   Ophiorhiza  mungos. 

Mimosa  octandra  are 
;  plants  to  which  the 

attacks   with   snakes. 

is  a  native  of  the  East 
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r  in  tedious  cases.  On 
oot  is  supposed  to  have 
ses  of  snake-bitea  and 
rescribed  in  decoction 
1  the  tirenty-fbuT  hours 
lied  externally  to  the 
>t  is  said  to  be  a  bitter 
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Thw.  En.  PI.  Ztyl.  p. 
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tick  of  commerce.  In  the  Bible  (1  Kiugi,  c,  9, 
V.  28)  about  1,000  ■.C,  Solomon,  king  of  all 
Israel,  "  made  a  navy  of  ships  in  Eziongebfr, 
which  is  beside  Eloth  on  the  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom."  And  Ihese  ships 
brought  gold,  silrer  and  precious  stones  from 
Ophir  and  Tarshi<!h  in  such  quantities  thu 
king  Solomon  "  exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the 
earth  for  riches."  Silver  was  so  plentiful  it  hi> 
Court  tiiat  it  was  "  accounted  nothing  of."  Tlia 
king's  drinking  cups  were  made  of  pure  gold, 
and  his  shields  were  covered  with  beaten  gold. 
It  has  never,  however,  been  settled  where  Opbir 
and  Tarshiah  were  situated,  but  we  are  distinctly  . 
told  that  the  navy  of  Tarshish  brought  "gold 
and  silver,  ivoi-y  and  apes  and  peacocks,"  and 
it  has  been  surmised  by  some  writers  thai 
Tarsliish  was  eitlier  China,  or  some  islands  in 
the  China  seas.  Opbir  is  supposed  to  have 
been  some  district  or  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  on 
the  cast  coast  of  Africa,  the  Malabar  coast  and 
the  coast  of  Malacca.  The  "  precious  stona' 
which  king  tvilomon  procured  from  Ophir  are 
specially  refen'ed  to.  Some  Portuguese  histo- 
rians have  supposed  that  it  was  Sofala,  or  some 
other  place  near  the  mouths  of  the  Zambezi, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  whence  the  Tar- 
shish fleet  brought  the  rich  merchandise  which 
contribtited  so  much  to  the  splendour  and 
magnificence  of  Solomon's  kingdom.  The 
Tarshish  ftcct  is  said  to  have  arrived  at 
Eziongeber  only  once  every  tliree>  years,  from 
which  we  may  fiurly  infer  that  the  voyage  was 
a  considerable  one,  or  the  ships  had  to  gci  with 
the  S.  W.  monsoon  and  return  with  the  N.  E. 
winds,  or  that  they  made  a  trafficking  voyage 
from  one  place  to  another  until  the  cargo 
was  sold  and  another  shipped.  Ships  or  boats 
coasting  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Zambezi  would  scarcely  take  three  yean  for 
such  a  voyage.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,^ 
therefore,  that  king  Solomon's  navigators  crossed 
the  open  aeas  and  traded  with  India  and  China. 
Eziongeber,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
(I  Kings,  is  and  26),  is  a  little  port  at  the  head 
of  the  Elamitic,  or  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea.  This  town  more  naturally  belonged  to 
the  Midianites  of  Sinai,  or  rather  to  their 
frientls  tlie  Egyptians.  It  was  afterwards  call- 
ed Uerenies  bj  the  Ptolemies  ;  and  its  place  it 
still  pointed  out  by  the  Egyptian  name  of  the 
valley  in  which  it  stood  as  Wady  Tabe,  the 
valley  of  the  city,  and  is  no  doubt  the  town 
known  seven  centuries  later  under  the  name  of 
the  Golden  Berenice,  and  not  many  miles  from 
the  modern  Souakin,  where  gold  was  more 
commoQ  than  in  every  other  place  of  trade. 
Solomon's  ships  sent  from  Eziongeber,  brought 
home  chiefly  gold  from  Ophir.  From  Ophir  ' 
they  also  brought  precious  stones  and  ebony. 
There  are  however  conflictiiig  opinioiu 
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amongst   the   learned   as  to  the   meaning  of 
Ophir  whether  it  was  a  country  or  it  be  the 
Arabic  verb,  Afr,  to  flow,  to  rush  in,  to  pass 
00.  If  the  latter  etymology  be  the  correct  one, 
vhatever    place    produced    gold,    would    be 
styled  Ophir   by   the   Hebrews.      There   are, 
at  present,  in  the  Eastern   Archipelago   two 
pla^  called  Mt.  Ophir — one  of  them  a  moun- 
tain in  Sumatra,  in  the  Palimbayang  district, 
9,770  feet  above  the  sea,  to  which  the  name 
ms  given  by  the  Portuguese,  and  they  gave 
die  same  name  to  a  mountain  40  miles  N.  of 
the  town  of  Malacca,  4,000  feet  high.     In  the 
vicinity  of  both  of  them  gold  has  been  obtained. 
Josephus  expressly  8ay.<«  that  the  Aurea  cher- 
aonesQs    was   the   Ophir   of    Solomons   time. 
Malacca  alone  of  the  three  Straits*  Settlement 
has  a  name  in  history  ;  it  being  not  improb- 
able, as  is  thought,  tliat  it  is  the  eastern  extremi- 
ty of  what  was  known  as  Ophir  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  or  Sophir  to  the  aiithors  of  the  Sep- 
toagint  version,  whither  the  fleets  of  Hiram 
and  Solomon  voyaged  on  their  trading  expedi- 
tions.   In  various  parts  of  the  First  liook  of 
Kings  are  notices  of  the  productions  of  Ophir. 
"  And  they  came  to  Ophir,  and  fetched  from 
thence  gold,  four  hundred  and  twenty  talent<«. 
*And  the  navy  also  of  Hiram,   that  brought 
gold    firom     Ophir,     brought   in   from    Ophir 
great  plenty  of  aimug  trees,  and  precious  stones.' 
'  Once  in  three  years  came   the  navy  of  Tar- 
ibkh,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory  and  apes, 
and  peacocks.'      The    learned  dispute  as  to 
the  situation   of  Ophir  ;  some  contend  that  the 
eastern  part  of  Africa  now  called  Zanquebar 
and  Mozambique,  where  there  is  a  region  called 
Fma  producing  gold,  was  the  Ophir  or  the 
Tarshish  of  the  East,  Spain  being  that  of  the 
West,      Others   believe   that   the   district   of 
Oman  in  Eastern  Arabia,  where  is  a  place  call- 
ed Al  Ophir,  is  meant ;  and  others  say  that 
India  and  Ceylon  are  to  be  understood.     But 
although  it  is  said,  that  the   Queen   of  Shcba 
(the  present  country  of  the  Habshi  or  Abyssi- 
oiaiis  and  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia)   came 
to  sec  Solomon  with  great  stores  of  gold,  pre- 
dons  stones,  and  spices,  it  is  nowhere  said  that 
these,  at  least  the  gold  and  precious  stones, 
were  the  productions  of  Sheba.     As  Sheba  lay 
contaguous   to   the  gold  regions  of  Africa  and 
not  far   from   India,    it   does   not  seem  at  all 
improbable  that  she  obtained   these  precious 
articles  bv  trade  with  those  countries. 

The  Mount  Ophir  of  Malacca  is  called 
Coonong  Ladong.  In  Malay,  Ophir  is  the 
generic  term  for  any  gold  mine.  Profeasor 
Max  Muiler  believes  Ophir  to  be  India,  and 
ha  proves  it  by  a  reference  to  the  ancient 
ttmea  for  the  articles  imported  by  Solomon. 
vfaieh  are  Sanscrit.  Heeren  thought  the  word 
Opbir  had  at  first  a  very  general  signification, 
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and  was  used  even  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Moses  to  signify  the  distant  countries  with 
which  the  Jews  were  not  acquainted  except  by 
hearsay.  Gradually  it  came  to  mean  those 
countries  to  the  eastward  with  which  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  othei*s  carried  on  trade,  including 
Arabia,  Persia,  India  and  Ethiopia.  The  sup- 
position that  India  in  particular  was  meant  is 
favoured  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Egyptian 
word  for  this  country  was  Zophir.  Another 
supposition  is  that  Ophir  was  merely  a  trading 
depot  of  the  Phoenicians  somewhere  on  the 
Arabian  coast,  where  they  bartered  their  com- 
modities for  the  gold  which  traders  collected 
there.  This  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  fact 
that  these  voyages  to  Ophir  in  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon took  three  years,  or  rather  the  ships  came 
every  third  year  with  their  valuable  cargo. 
Tliis  expression  might  mean  the  whole  of  one 
year  and  a  few  months  out  of  two  other  years. 
The  nature  ^nd  direction  of  the  winds  blowing 
in  those  quarters,  would  allow  of  a  voyage  from 
the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  to  India,  stopping  at 
several  places  on  the  way,  being  accomplished 
by  the  rude  vessels  and  cautious  sailing  of  those 
days,  in  a  period  of  from  eighteen  months  to 
two  years.  Max  Muller's  philological  argu- 
ment only  adds  to  the  probability  of  the  opinion 
that  India  is  the  Land  of  Ophir.  Among 
the  Biblical  records,  see  I  Kings,  ch.  ix,  28, 
X,  11  and  22  ;  II  Chronicles,  ch.  ix,  10  and  21. 
In  Bochart's  Geog.  Sacr.  (Phaleg)  Lib.  II,  c. 
27,  he  affirms  that  every  circumstance  re- 
quired to  constitute  the  Ophir  of  Hebrew 
scripture,  may  be  found  in  the  classical  Tap- 
robane,  the  modern  Ceylon;  "quia  Tapro- 
banap  insula,  (quam  Zeilan  esse  alibi  probabo) 
omnia  ad  amussim  quadrant  quae  de  Ophira 
tegere  est  in  libris  Regum  et  Paralipomenon. 
Ibi  enim  aiunun  et  ebur,  gemmasque  et  mar- 
garitas  magna  copia  nasci  nemo  est  qui  nesciat. 
Scatere  etiam  pavonibus,  scribit  steuckius  in 
Arrianum.  Et  in  Chersoneso  proxima  magni 
pretii  cercopithecos  meraorat  Ludovicus  Varta- 
maniis.''  In  the  second  part  of  his  sacred 
geography,  or  "Chanaan,"  (Lib.  I,  cap.  46) 
he  collects  diagrammaticalJy,  the  proofs  offered 
in  support  of  his  opinion  by  classical  writers 
and  modern  geographers,  travellers  and  othera. 
In  an  interesting  and  valuable  work  on  Cey- 
lon, Sir  Emerson  Tennent  has  suggested  that 
the  port  of  Galle  may  be  the  Tarsliish  of 
the  Bible,  "  which  lay  in  the  track  between  the 
Arabian  Gulf  and  Ophir,"  and  that  Ophir  itself 
is  Malacca,  or  the  Aurea.  Cliei-sonosus,  because 
"  Ophir  in  the  language  of  the  Malays  is  the 
generic  name  for  any  g'old  mine."  But  this 
view  seems  to  General  Cunningham  to  be  quite 
untenable,  as  the  names  of  all  the  article? 
brought  back- by  Solomon's  fleet  are  pure  Sans- 
crit. Sir  Emerson  states  that  thev  are  **  identical 
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with  the  Tamil  names  by  which  some  of  them 
ai^e  called  in  Ceylon  to  the  present  day."  These 
names  are  sen-habin,  or  "  teeth  of  elephants," 
kophim,  or  "  apes,"  and  tukum,  or  "  parrots." 
Bat  these  are  the  pure  Sanscrit  words  ibha,- 
kapi,  and  suka,  with  the  mere  addition  of  the 
Hebrew  plural  termination.  It  is  true  that 
these  Sanscrit  names  have  been  naturalized  in 
the  south  of  India,  but  they  have  not  displaced 
the  original  Tamil  appellations,  which  still 
remains  the  terms  in  common  use,  namely, 
yana  for  elephant,  kurangu  for  monkey,  and 
myle  for  peacock,  or  kilip-pullai  for  parrot. 
The  writer  of  the  article  Ophir  in  Smith's  *  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible'  argues  in  favour  of  Arabia, 
by  assuming  that,  "  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks" 
were  not  imported  from  Ophir,  but  from  Tar- 
shish,  and  that  gold  and  algum  trees  only  were 
imported  from  Ophir.  Sofir  is  the  Coptic  name 
of  India  at  the  present  day ;  but  the  name  must 
have  belonged  originally  to  that  part  of  the 
Indian  coast  which  was  frequented  by  the 
merchants  of  the  west.  If  the  name  of  Sauvira 
was  derived,  as  General  Cunningham  supposes, 
firom  the  prevalence  of  the  Ber-tree,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  only  another  appellation  for 
the  province  of  Badari,  or  £der,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  In  the  Septuagint 
translation  of  the  bible  the  Hebrew  Ophir  is 
always  rendered  by  Sophir.  This  spelling  was 
perhaps  adopted  in  deference  to  the  Egyptian 
or  Coptic  name  of  Sofir.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  the  name  is  in  the  book  of  Job,  where 
the  "gold  of  Ophir"  is  referred  to  as  of  the 
finest  quality.  At  a  later  date  the  ships  of 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  "  went  with  the  ser- 
vants of  Solomon  to  Ophir,  and  took  thence 
450  talents  of  gold,  and  brought  them  to  king 
Solomon."  The  gold  of  Ophir  is  next  referred 
to  by  Isaiah,  who  says,  "  I  will  make  a  man 
more  precious  than  gold,  even  a  man  than  the 
golden  wedge  of  Ophir."  The  word  here  trans- 
lated *  wedge'  means  a  '  tongue  or  ingot ;'  and 
General  Cunningham  infers  that  the  wedge  of 
gold  of  50  shekels'  weight  that  was  concealed 
by  Aohan  was  most  probably  one  of  the  ingots 
of  Ophir.  The  district  of  Vadari,  or  £der, 
which  General  Cunningham  suggested  as  the 
most  probable  representative  of  Ophir,  has 
been,  and  still  is,  one  of  tlie  gold-producing 
countries  of  the  world.  Pliny,  describes  the 
people  dwelling  on  the  other  side  of  mount 
Capitalia  (or  Aliu),  as  possessing  "  extensive 
mines  of  gold  and  silver."  At  the  present  day 
the  Aravali  range  is  the  only  part  of  India  in 
which  silver  is  fotmd  in  any  quantity,  while 
the  beds  of  its  torrents  still  produce  gold,  of 
which  many  fine  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the 
Indian  museum. — Sharpens  History  of  Egypt ^ 
Vol.  i,  p.  107 ;  BUcmore,  p.  403 ;  Ousd&y'g 
JVovA,  Voh  i, p,  46 ;    Cunninghams  Ancient 
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Geography  of  India,  pp.   496  to  499,  661 ; 
Tennent's  Ceylon.    See  Malacca. 

OPHIURID^,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the 
Asiatic  seas,  comJ)rising  seven  species  xyf  Ophiu- 
rus,  and  one  of  Sphagebranchus. 

OPHTHALMIC  BERBERRY,  Berberia  ly- 
cium,  Boyle, 

OPIAI  of  Hekseteus,  their  royal  town  has 
not  been  identified,  probably  Kabul. 

OPIAN,  called  Hupian  by  Baber,  is  suppos- 
ed by  General  Cunningham  to  be  Alexandria 
apud  Cauoasum.  The  position  of  the  dtj 
founded  by  Alexander  at  the  foot  of  the  Indian 
Caucasus  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
scholars.  According  to  Pliny,  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria, in  Opianum,  was  situated  at  50  Bo- 
man  miles,  or  45*96  English  miles,  from  Ortos- 
pona,  and  at  237  Roman  miles,  or  217'8 
English  miles  from  Peucolaitis,  or  Pukka- 
laoti,  which  was  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Peshawur.  Ortospana  has  been  identified  by 
General  Cunningham  with  the  ancient  city  of 
Kabul  and  its  citadel,  the  Bala  Hisar.  Piiny 
further  describes  Alexandria  as  being  situated 
sub  ipso  Caucaso,  at  the  very  foot  of  Caucasus, 
"  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  position  of 
Opian,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  phiin  of 
Koh-i-daman,  or  *'  hill-foot."  The  place  was 
chosen  by  Alexander  on  account  of  its  favour- 
able site  at  the  triodon,  or  parting  of  the 
"  three  roads"  leading  to  Bactria.  These  roads» 
which  still  rem^  unchanged,  all  separate  at 
Opian,  near  Begram.  The  north-east  rood,  by 
the  Panjshir  valley,  and  over  the  Khawak  Pass 
to  Anderab.  The  west  road,  by  the  Keshan 
valley,  and  over  the  Hindu  Kush  Pass  to 
Ghori.  The  south-west  road,  up  the  Ghorband 
valley,  and  over  the  Hajiyak  Pass  to  Bamian. 

The  first  of  these  roads  waa  fijUowed  by 
Alexander  on  his  march  into  Bactriana  from 
the  territory  of  the  Paropamisadae.  It  was 
also  taken  by  Timur  on  his  invasion  of  India ; 
and  it  was  crossed  by  Lieutenant  Wood  on  his 
return  from  the  sources  of  the  Oxus.  The 
second  road  must  have  been  followed  by  Alex- 
ander on  his  return  from  Bactriana,  as  Strahoj 
specially  mentions  that  he  took  *'  over  die  samel 
mountains  another  and  shorter  road"  than  that! 
by  which  he  had  advanced.  It  is  certain  that 
his  return  could  not  have  been  by  the  Bamian 
route,  as  that  is  the  longest  route  of  all ;  besides 
which,  it  turns  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  does  not 
cross  it,  as  Alexander  is  stated  to  have  done. 
This  route  was  attempted  by  Dr.  Lord  and 
Lieutenant  Wood  late  in  the  year,  but  they 
were  driven  back  by  the  snow.  The  third  load 
is  the  easiest  and  most  frequented.  It  wmJ 
taken  by  Janghez  Khan  after  his  capture 
Bamian ;  it  was  followed  by  Mootmfi  a 
Bumea  on  their  adventmona  jounieys  to  fia]kk| 
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and  Bokhara ;  it  was  traversed  by  Jjord  and 
Wood  diter  their  failure  at  the  Kushan  Pass ; 
and  it  was  surveyed  by  Sturt  in  a-b.  1840,  after 
it  had  been  successively  crossed  by  a  troop  of 
horse  artillery.  As,  however,  it  is  noted  that 
there  was  a  mountain  named  Aruna  at  a  dis- 
tance of  5  miles  to  the  south,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  this  city  must  have  been  on  the  famous 
site  of  B^ram,  from  which  the  north  end  of  the 
Siah-koh,  or  Black  Mountain,  called  Chehel 
Dnkhtaran,  or  the  **  Forty  Daughters,*'  lies 
tlmoit  due  south  at  a  distance  of  5  or  6  miles. 
Begnun  also  answers  the  description  which 
PHny  gives  of  Cartana,  as  Tetragonis,  or  the 
^' Square;^'  ibr  Masson^  in  his  account  of  the 
ndns,  especially  notices  "  some  mound  of  great 
magnitade,  and  accurately  describing  a  square 
of  considerable  dimensions.  Greneral  Cunning- 
ham sap  that  if  he  is  right  in  identifying 
Begrazn  with  the  Kiulu-sa-pang  of  the  Chinese 
pilgiim,  the  true  name  of  the  place  must 
have  been  Karsana,  as  written  by  Ptolemy, 
and  not  Cartana,  as  noted  by  Pliny.  The 
same  form  of  the  name  is  also  found  on  a 
rare  coin  of  £ukratides,  with  the  legend 
Karigiye  nagara,  or  "  city  of  Karisi,**  which 
he  has  identified  with  the  Kalasi  of  the  buddhist 
chronicles,  as  the  birthplace  of  raja  Milindu. 
In  another  passage  of  the  same  chronicle, 
Mifindu  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Alasandra 
or  Alexandria,  the  capital  of  the  Yona,  or 
Greek  country.  Kalasi  must  therefore  have 
been  either  Alexandria  itself  or  some  place  close 
to  it.  The  latter  conclusion  agrees  exactly 
with  the  position  of  Begram,  which  is  only  a 
few  miles  to  the  east  of  Opian.  The  appella- 
tion of  Begram  means,  he  believes,  nothing 
more  than  "  the  city"  par  excellence,  as  it  is 
also  applied  to  three  other  ancient  sites  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  great  capitals,  namely, 
Kabul,  Jellalabad  and  Peshawur.  Masson  de- 
rives its  appellation  from  the  Turki,  be  or  hi, 
^  chief,"  and  tbe  Hindi,  gram  or  city,  that  is,  the 
capital.  But  a  more  simple  derivation  would 
be  from  the  Sanscrit  vi,  implying  "  certain- 
ty," "ascertainment,"  as  in  vijapa,  victory, 
which  is  only  an  emphatic  form  of  jaya  with 
the  prefix  in  Vigrania,  would  therefore  mean 
emphatically  "  the  city,"  that  is,  the  capital ; 
and  Bigram  would  be  the  Hindi  form  of  the 
name,  just  as  Brjaya  is  the  spoken  form  of 
ViJBja.  The  plain  of  Begram  is  bounded  by 
diePanjflihir  andtheKob-i-daman  rivers  on  the 
ttwth  and  south  ;  by  the  Mahdghir  canal  on  the 
WHt ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  lands  of  Julgha, 
in  the  fork  of  the  two  rivers.  Its  length,  from 
Bayaa,  on  tbe  Mahighir  canal  to  Julgha,  is 
aboat  8  miles ;  and  its  breadth,  from  Elilab 
Uand  to  Yuz  Bashi  is  4  miles. — Cunningham's 
AmooU  Geog.of  India,  pp.  21-29,  237. 

OPIFIR,  see  Krishna. 


OPINI,  Tam.,  Tbl.     Opium. 
OPIO,  Port.,  Sp.     Opium. 

OPIS,  an  ancient  town  on  the  Tigris,  sup- 
posed to  be  marked  by  the  ruins  at  Khafaji. 

OPIS,  see  Kasra-i-shirin. 

OPIUM,  Dajj.,  Dut.,  Eno.,  Fr.,  Geb.,  Lat., 
Rtjs.,  Sw. 
Aflm,  Afjun,    Ar.,  Hind., 

PSRS. 

Hapium,  Bau. 

Bein,  Bxjrm. 

C-fu-yung;  0*pi-€n,  Chin. 
Yang-yen  ya-pi-en,       „ 
Fu-yung,  „ 

Valmuesaft,  Dan. 

Mohnsaft^  Gkr. 

Opion ;  Aphionion,       Ga. 
Utim,  Ufyun,  Guz. 

Oppio,  It. 
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Apium,  Jav. 

Afyun,  Apyun,  Malay. 
Ufyun,  Canippa,  Maleal 
Shir-i-knsh-kush,  Pers. 
Opio,  Port.,  Sp. 

Makovi  sok,  Rus. 

Chasa,  Apaynura,  Sans, 
Abim,  SmoH. 

Vallmo-fiaft,  Sw. 

Apini,  '     Tah. 

Abhini,  Tel. 

Majun,  Turk. 

Opium  is  the  concrete  inspissated  juice  of 
the  white  popjiy,  Papaver  somniferum  and  its 
varieties,  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the 
capsules  and  collecting  the  exuding  juice.  The 
plant  has  been  long  known,  and  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  earliest  described.  It  is  a  native  of 
Western  Asia,  and  probably  also  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  but  it  has  been  distributed  over  various 
countries.  In  British  India,  it  is  largely  grown 
in  Malwa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Patna  and 
Benares,  in  the  Panjab,  in  Assam,  in  Berar,  in 
Guzerat,  and  in  Mysore.  The  bulk  of  it  is 
exported  to  China,  Sumatra,  Java  and  Burmah, 
but  the  Rajput  races  and  the  Assamese  use  it 
largely.  In  Assam  the  whole  population  from 
the  baby  at  the  breast  to  the  very  few  old  men 
use  opium,  and  in  1 864—65  the  population  con- 
sumed ^143,543  worth  of  that  drug.  Opium, 
it  is  said,  was  iirst  introduced  into  Assam  in 
1794  from  Bengal  when  the  British  Indian  troops 
assisted  the  rajah  against  the  Muttuck ;  since 
then  it  has  spread  over  the  whole  country  and 
deteriorated  and  enfeebled  the  population. 
The  opium  monopoly  of  the  British  Indian 
Government  is.  deemed  essentially  necessary  as 
a  source  of  revenue,  but  in  its  present  form  is  a 
protection  of  the  most  intense  description.  It 
is  a  public  patronage  of  trade  in  a  confessedly 
deleterious  production.  In  Bengal,  cultivators 
are  permitted  to  cultivate  the  poppy,  but  the 
juice  must  be  sold  to  Government  at  a  certain 
fixed  price.  It  is  manufactured  into  opium  in 
the  Government  factories  at  Patna  and  Benares 
and  then  sent  to  Calcutta  and  sold  by  auction 
to  merchants  who  export  it  to  China.  There 
is  no  poppy  cultivation  in  the  MadraB  and 
Bombay  presidencies,  and  the  opium  received 
at  Bombay  is  brought,  paid  for  under  passes, 
from  the  native  states  of  Malwa  and  Guzerat. 
In  the  Panjab,  opium  is  not  made  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly  as  it  is  in  Bengal ;  the  people 
are  free  to  cultivate  if  they  choose,  only  it 
ranks  asa  *'  zabti"  crop  and  has  certain  higher 
charges  made  upon  it ;  the   sale  of  opium. 
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The  following  table  shows  tlie  quantities  (u 
far  as  can  he  ascertained)  and  the  Wue  oS 
Opium  exported  from  all  India  to  all  part*  ol' 
tlie  world  Irom  1850-51  to  I8(i0-61. 


I  Re\-eiiue. 

fi,67C,7.')» 
ti..S59,2H9 
8,056,476 
6,831  .»!!9 
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Though  but  little  of  the  produce  pf  Brilirfii; 
India  is  pent  to  Europe,  in  1826  the  impcirtjrfj 
opium  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  79,829 1 
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Hm.«  oi  which  28,329  lbs.  were  consumed  in 
Englaod.  The  imports  and  consumption  in 
subsequent  years  are  shown  by  the  following 

ImporU.      C<mamne<L  I  ImporU.       Conaamed. 

182:..Ib8. 113,140.. Ita.  17,322    1845.. lbs.  259,644.  .lbs.  38,220 
1S30..  ..   269,076..  ,.    22,6681  1846..  „    200,010..  „    61.065 

44,177 
42,324 


I6S3..  „  106,846..  ,»  35,407 

I8S6..  ,.  130,794..  „  38,043 

U3B..  ,.  196,247..  „  41,682 

1842..  „  78,373..  »,  47.432 


„  105.724..  „ 

„  126,818..  „ 

„  118,024..  „    50,682 

1852..  ..  205,780..  „    62,521 


1840. 
1850. 
1851. 
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According  to  Mr.  £.  Thornton's  statistics, 
the  production  of  opium  in  Bengal  has  in- 
creased cent,  per  cent,  in  the  njne  years  1 840-41 
to  1848-49:— 


IMMl  ..    ..   Chefti.  17,858 

1845-46  ..     ..   ChMtl.  21,437 

1541-42 18,827 

1846-47  ..     ..        „        21,648 

UHt43  ..     ..         ,.         18,362 

1847-48 80,615 

1M344 15,104 

1848-40  ....         „        36,000 

1S44-4S  ..     ..         .,        18,350 

The  chest  is  about  140  lbs.,  so  that  the  pro- 
duction in  1849  was  5,040,000  lbs.  In  India, 
the  income  from  the  opium  monopoly  is  obtained 
by  two  principal  means,  namely,  by  a  system 
of  allowing  the  cultiyation  of  the  poppy  by  the 
natiTes  of  British  India  on  account  of  Govern- 
ment, and  by  the  impost  of  a  heavy  duty  on 
opium  grown  and  manufactured  in  foreign 
{(tates,  but  brought  in  transit  to  a  British  port 
for  exportation.  The  former  system  obtains  in 
Bengal,  the  latter  in  Bombay.  According  to 
the  statements  published,  Bengal  opium  yields 
a  profit  of  7*.  6d,  per  lb.,  whilst  the  duty  derived 
in  Bombay  presidency  is  only  equal  to  a  surplus 
of  5».  Srf.  per  lb.  By  these  means  the  total 
revenue  realised  by  the  opium  monopoly,  in 
Bengal  and  Bombay,  in  the  •year  1849-50 
yielded  £3,309,637. 

The  white  variety  of  the  poppy  is  that  which 
is  exclusively  brought  under  cultivation  for  the 

,  production  of  the  drug  in  India  and  Egypt, 
but  in  a  poppy  field  flowers  of  all  colours 
are  to  be  seen.  For  the  successful  culture 
of  opium  a  mild  climate,  plentiful  irrigation, 
a  rich  soil,  and  diligent  husbandry  are  indis- 
peasable.  One  acre  of  well  cultivated  gi*ound 
win  vield   from  70  lbs.  to  100  fts.  of  "  chick," 

I  or  inspissated  juice,  the  price  of  which  varies 
from  65.  to  128.  a  pound,  so  that  an  acre 
will  yield  from  .£20  to  £60  worth  of  opium  at 
one  crop.  Three  pounds  of  chick  will  produce 
one  pound  of  opium,  from  the  third  to  a  fifth  of 
the  weight  being  lost  in  evaporation.  A  chief 
chemical  feature,  which  distinguishes  Bengal 
opium  from  that  of  Turkey  and  Egypt,  is  the 
higc  proportion  which  the  narcotine  in  the 
turner  bears  to  the  morphia,  and  this  propor- 
tion is  constant  in  all  seasons.  It  is  a  matter  of 
iDpartance  to  ascertain  whether  the  treatment 
wluch  the  juice  receives  afler  its  Collection  can 
'  infiuence  in  any  way  the  amount  of  alkaloids, 
V  of  the  other  principles  in  opium.  In  Turkey 
Jlii  the  custom  to  bcAt  up  the  juice  with  saliva, 
klfalwa  it  is  immersed  as  coUected  in  linseed 
d,  whilst  in  Bengal  it  is  brought  to  the  required 
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consistence  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air  in  the 
shade,  though,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  watery 
particles  of  the  juice  that  will  separate  are 
drained  off,  and  used  in  making  Lewah,  or 
inferior  opium.  The  lands  selected  for  poppy 
cultivation  are  generally  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  villages  where  the  facilities  tor  manuring  and 
irrigation  are  great.  In  such  situations  and 
when  the  soil  is  rich,  it  is  frequently  the 
practice  with  the  cultivator^  to  take  a  crop  of 
Indian  corn,  maize,  or  vegetables  o'ff  the  ground 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  after  the  removal 
of  this  in  September,  to  dress  and  manure  the 
ground  for  the  subsequent  poppy  sowings.  In 
other  situations,  however,  and  when  the  soil  is 
not  rich,  the  poppy  crop  is  the  only  one  taken 
oflT  the  ground  during  the  year,  and  from  the 
commencement  of  the  rains  in  June  or  July, 
until  October,  the  ground  is  dressed  and  cleaned 
by  successive  ploughings  and  weedings,  and 
manured  to  the  extent  which  the  means  of  the 
cultivator  will  permit.  In  the  final  prepara- 
tion of  the  land  in  October  and  November,  the 
soil,  after  being  well  loosened  and  turned  up 
by  the  plough,  is  crushed  and  broken  down  by 
the  passage  of  a  heavy  log  of  wood  over  its 
surface,  and  it  is  in  this  state  ready  for  sowing. 
The  amount  of  produce  irom  various  lands 
differs  considerably.  Under  very  I'avourable 
circumstances  of  soil  and  season,  as  much  as 
twelve  or  even  thirteen  seers  (26  lbs.)  of 
standard  opium  may  be  obtained  fi'om  each 
biggah  of  27,225  square  feet.  Under  less 
favorable  conditions  the  turn-out  may  not  exceed 
three  or  four  seers,  but  the  usual  amount  of 
produce  varies  from  six  to  eight  seers  per  biggah. 
The  chemical  examination  of  different  soils  in 
connection  with  their  opium-producing  powers, 
presents  a  field  for  profitable  and  interesting 
inquiry  ;  nor  is  the  least  important  part  of  the 
investigation  that  which  haa  reference  to  varia- 
tions in  the  proportions  of  the  alkaloids  (especi- 
ally the  morphia  and  narcotine),  which  occur 
in  opium  produced  in  various  localities.  At- 
mospheric causes  exert  a  certain  influence  in 
determining  tliese  variations  is  probable  ;  they 
influence  tlie  amount  of  produce,  and  cause 
alterations  in  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
drug,  these  are  facts  well  known  to  every  culti- 
vator 1  thus  the  effect  of  dew  is  to  facilitate  the 
flow  of  the  juice  from  the  wounded  capsule, 
rendering  it  abundant  in  quantity,  but  causing 
it  at  the  same  time  to  be  dark  and  liquid.  An 
easterly  wind  (which  in  India  is  usually  con- 
comitant with  a  damp  state  of  atmosphere), 
retards  the  flow  of  juice  and  tenders  it  dark 
and  liquid.  A  moderate  westerly  wind,  with 
dew  at  night,  form  the  atmospheric  conditions 
most  favourable  for  collection,  both  as  regards 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  exudation.  If, 
however,  the  westerly  wind  (which  is  an  ex- 
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tremely  dry  wind)  blow  yiolently,  the  exudation 
firom  the  capsules  is  sparing.     Whilst  the  effect 
of  meteorological  phenomena  in  producing  the 
above  results  are  well  marked,  their  action  in 
altering  the  relative  proportions  of  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  juice  of  the  poppy  plant  is 
more  obscure,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  soil  plays  a  most 
important  part  in  this  respect.     Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  published  tiie  results  of  his  analysis  of 
specimens  of  opium  from  the  different  divisions 
of  Behai'  agency,  which  are  worthy  of  much 
attention.     In  the  opium  from  eight  divisions 
of  the  agency,  he  found  the  quantity  of  morphia 
to  range  from  1|  grains  to  3^  per  cent.,  and 
the  amount  of  the  narcotine  to  vary  from  | 
grain  to  S^  gi'ains  per  cent;,  the  consistence  of 
5ie  various  specimens  being  between  75  and  79 
per  cent.     In  the  opium  from  the  Hazaree- 
baugh  district  (the  consistence  of  the  drug  being 
77),  he  found  4^  per  cent,  of  morphia  and  4 
per  cent,  narcetine  ;  whilst  from  a  specimen  of 
Patna  garden  opium  he  extracted  no  less  than 
10|  per  cent,  of  morphia,  and  6  per  cent,  of 
narcotine,  the  consistence  of  the  drug  being  87. 
With    respect     to    the    last     specimen,    Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  mentions  that  the  poppies  which 
produced  it  were  irrigated  three  times  during 
the  season,  and  that  no  manure  was  employed 
upon  the  soil.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted  ^at 
these  interesting  results  were  not  coupled  with 
an  analysis  of  die  soils  from  which  the  speci- 
mens were  produced,  for  to  chemical  variations 
in  it  must  be  attributed  the  widely  different 
results  recorded  above.     Opium  as  a  medicine 
has  been  used  from  the  earliest  ages  ;  but  when 
it  was  fii'st  resorted  to  as  a  luxury,  it  is  impossible 
to  state.     Such  must  have  happened  from  the 
earliest  ages,  as  it  happens  daily  in  the  present : 
but  as  a  national  vice  it  was  not  known  until 
the  spread  of  mahomedanism,  when,  by  the 
tenets    of  that  reformer,  wine  and  fermented 
liquors  being  prohibited,  opium   came  in  their 
stead  along  with  the  bang  or  hasheesh  (made 
from  hemp),  coffee  and  tobacco.  From  the  Arabs 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  most 
probably  imbibed  their  predilection  for  opium, 
although  their  particular  manner  of  using  it  has 
evidently    been    derived   from    the    Chinese. 
China,  where  at  present  it  is  so  extensively 
used,  cannot  be  said  to  have  indulged  long  in 
the  vice.     Previous  to  1767  the   number  of 
chests  imported  did  not  exceed  200  yearly ; 
DOW   the   average  is  50,000   to   60,000.     In 
1773,   the  East  India  Company   made  their 
firsi  venture  in  opium,  and  in  1796  it  was 
declared  a  crime  to  smoke  opium. 

Opium  has  been  known  in  China  at  least  ever 
nnoe  the  Mongol  dynasty.  During  the  Ming 
dynasty  it  came  into  more  general  use  as  an 
a«triDg«nt  and  sedative  medidne,  in  diarrhoaay 
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dysentery,  rheumatism,  but  generally  in  com- 
bination with  other  medicines.    In  a.,  d.  1736 
opium  was  a  recognized  product  of  the  pre- 
fecture of  Yung-chang  in  the  west  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Yunnan.     Since  the  year  1869  the 
poppy  has  been  grown  to  produce  opium  in  the 
provinces  of  Honan  and  Shenfii,   and  it  was 
introduced  into  Se'chuen  from  India  and  Tibet 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.    FuUy  one- 
half  of  the  best  arable  land  in  Se'chuen  is 
believed  to  be  given  up  in  spring  to  the  bearing 
of  an   annual  crop  of  poppy  ;  probably  seven- 
tenths  of  the  dwellers  in  towns  in  8ech*uen, 
are  habitual  opium  smokers,  and  more  than  one 
half  of  the  country  people   have  fallen  victims 
to  this  seductive  and  injurious  habit.    lodiim 
opium,    Kung-kau  or  Kwang-t'u .  is  being  re- 
placed by  the  native  drug,  although  the  price 
of  the  former,  and  its  name  for  better  flavoor 
are  still  kept  up  by  the  native  preference  for  it. 
Sech'uen  opium,  called  Chuen'tu,  is  produced  to 
the  extent  of  6,000  piculs  annually,  and,  in 
good  years,  can  be  produced  at  half  the  price 
of  the   Indian   drug.     The   drug  is   made  to 
imitate  tlie  Malwa  and  other  forms  of  Indian 
opium,  and  yields  6*94  per  cent,  of  morphia. 
It  is  liable  to  be  adulterated  with  nnid,  sesamum 
and  hemp  seeds,  and  an  extract  from  the  firoift 
of  Sophera    japonica,    but  is  positively  less 
extensively  tampered  with  than  foreign  opium 
in  general.     The  best  Sech-uen  drug  comei 
from  Kai-chau  and  Pi-hien,  and  of  the  extract 
used  for  smoking,  called   Yen-kau  and  Shnh- 
yen,  the  Sech'uen  opium  yields  more  than  the 
Indian  product.     Yunnan  opium  and  that  from 
Kwei-chau,  are  called  Nan-t  u,  and,  by  the  Chi- 
nese are  all  derisively  spoken  of  as  dirt,  or  as 
Yoh-t'u,  medicinal  earth.   This  is  a  good  quality 
of  drug,  but  is  perhaps  not  better  than  that  from 
Kan-suh  province.     The  opium  from  Kan-suh, 
Shensi  and  Shansi  is  called  Si-t'u,  and  yields  a 
good   extract.      A    large  ,  quantity   of  opium, 
some  of  it  of  a  very  inferior  kind  is  produced  in 
Honan  province  and  largely  consumed  on  the 
spot.     Hing-ching-hien,  and  places  in  Hwang- 
chau-fu,  all   in    Hupeh,   produce   the  drng : 
Manchuria,  and  in  fact  all  parts  of  the  Chinese 
empire,   produce   more  or  less  of  this  crop, 
which   is  sown  in   the  tenth  month,   and  is 
secured  by  the  third  month  of  the  next  year. 
The  drug  used  in  smoking  is   prepared  on  a 
large  scale  by  mixing  the  ashes  of  the  opium- 
pipes  with  the  raw  opium,  which  facilitate  the 
making  of  the  watery  infiision ;  this  is  filtered 
and  then  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a 
thin  extract  which  is  combustible  in  the  opium 
pipe  held  in  the  flame  of  a  small  lamp.   Water 
dissolres  from     one-half   to    three-^urths  of 
ordinary   opium,  but  nothing  is  lost  by  the 
Chinese  manipulator.     The  extiiuct  is  wnUy 
made  by  the  keepers  of  the  opium  adooena^ 
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who  are  heavily  taxed  and  squeezed.  Ricli 
jioojile  and  budilliUt  pricaU  make  tlieir  own 
eitnicU.  The  burning  of  tliis  extract,  in  an 
ineomplete  jnanner  as  is  caret'iilly  practised  by 
iJie  Chinci^,  yields  ii  smoke,  containing  sundry 
iti(«mprehensible  empyreumatic  compounds 
onknown  to  the  chemist,  but  producing  by 
absorption  into  the  pulmonary  vessels  a  sooth- 
ing torpor.  The  person  about  to  u-se  the 
pipe  lies  down  and  lif-hts  the  drug  at  tiie 
flame  of  a  candle,  llie  shriveilcd  skin  of  the 
emaciated  onfiniicd  opium  smoker  fills  out 
with  a  9ofl  warmth,  the  breathing  bcnimcs  full, 
the  pube  slow  and  full,  and  in  a  tew  minutes 
there  is  a  seeming  logs  of  con>icioii3ne!M.  The 
moderate  use  of  the  opimu  pipe  is  not 
paribic  with  tlie  health  of  those  who  jiracti 
smoked  to  such  an  extent 


1845-55,  in  respect  of  their  opium  monopoly, 
has  been  publisheil.  The  average'receipts  were 
2,30,43,550-16-8f 


184r>.4A 
l&*fl-47 
1847-43 


).        As.  P. 

77    8  7i 

21     7  8 

90    0  82 

.36  13  5| 

9+  IS  ij 


Iftt9-S0    

18r-0-5l     

insi-sa    or,  8   it 

lft'i2-53     25    8    9 

18.T3-54    91     6    Oj 

1854-55    SO  12    6 

Opium  isconsumed  in  different  waj's.    In  Great 

liritaiti  it  is  eitlier  use<l  in  a  solid  state,  made 

into  pills,  or  a  tincture  in  the  shape  of  laudanum. 

^  I  Insidiously  it  is  given  to  children  under  a  variety 

,|,p of  quack  forms,  such  as  "Godfrey's  cordial, 

becomes  a  positive  necessity,  ti.e.-e  fol- !  *^^^?  ^"^'^  the  pure  opium  is  eitlier  dis- 

k.w*  a  I«B  of  Yolitioual.  digestive  and  sexiuil  ,  «?  ^''^  1"  .  "f  ^"^  ^"^  ^^  ''^«<^'  P^  ■^»^'!  '"t- 

;_  ...L J.  .1° i.„i  1 ..,    !  pills.     It  13  there  a  common  native  practice  to 

children   when    very   yoting,   by 


power,  or  in  otiier  words,  the  gradual  degrada- 
tion of  the  man.  The  habit  can  be  and  is 
fre']uently  broken  off.  The  tae  of  ammoniated 
valeriaji  tincture,  the  employment  of  nux 
vumica  and  other  tonics,  the  temporary  smok- 
ing of  the  powdered  root  of  the  Aucklandia 
Dcstus  and  above  all  the  regular  provision  of 
whdesome  food  for  both  body  and  mind  are 
among  the  plans  which  may  be  adopted, 
along  with  occasional  disciplinary  measures  for 
the  cure  of  the  habit.  Prepared  opium  is  ex-  j 
ported  from  China. 

The  number  of  persons  in  China  given  to 
the  consumption  of  opium  was  estimated,  in  : 
1337,  at  three  millions,  and  the  average  quan-  | 
tity  smoked  by  each  individual  is  about  17^  | 
grains  a  day.  The  consumption  of  Indian  [ 
opium  (independent  of  Turkey  opium)  in  ; 
China  has  gradually  increased  from  3,210  chests 
in  1817,  to  H,969  chests  in  1827,  and  about 
40,000  chests  in  1837,  *Iued  at  25,000,000 
dollars.  By  the  year  1850.  it  reached  50,000 
to  60,000  chests.  The  Indian  Government 
derived  the  following  gross  revenue  from  opium 
WJt  lo  Chi 


1606-^7 
1807-08 
1868-09 
1809-70 
1870-71 


ifi,701,9 


1850-57     £  5,011,525 

1861-02     „  0,282,088 

\m%G3     „  7,938,603 

\f«.%m     .,  6,ti8,'i,4M 

!86t*5     „  7,232,275 

1865-66     „  8,435,745 

The  opium  shipped 
Itdlowing  years  nas : — 

ISX)  Bengal  Opium,  3,591  Malwa  Opium,  2,27S 
1830  aiests.        7,443        ChesU.        12,850 

18J5  „  14,851  „  12,833 

1840  „  13,905  „  18.321 

I**.!  „  21,457  „  211,600 

MK  „  2u,t)l«0  „  19,063 

l*t7  „  2I,0.'>0  „  20,523 

I6«  „  28,')i«J  ,.  17,490 

1849  „  .%.(jOO  „  18,532 

A  rettUTi  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  o 
IJis  East  India  Company  during  the   10  j'tars 
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mothers,  who  require  to  work  and  c 
the  same  time  nurse  their  offspring.  In  China 
it  is  either  smoked  or  swallowed  ia  the  shape 
of  Tye.  Ill  Bally  it  is  first  adulterated  with 
China  paper,  and  then  rolled  iip  with  the  fibres 
of  a  particular  kind  of  plantain.  It  is  then 
inserted  into  a  hole  made  at  Hie  end  of  a  small 
bamboo,  and  smoked.  In  Java  and  Sumatra 
it  is  often  mixed  with  sugar  and  the  ripe  fruit 
of  the  plantain.  In  Turkey  it  is  usually  taken 
in  pills,  and  those  who  do  so,  avoid  drinking 
any  water  after  swallowing  them,  as  this  is  said 
to  produce  violent  colics  ;  but  to  make  it  more 
palatable,  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  syrups  or 
thickened  juices  ;  in  this  form,  however,  it  ia 
less  intoxicating,  and  resembles  mead.  It  is 
then  taken  with  a  spoon,  or  is  dried  in  small 
cakes,  with  the  words  "  Ma-sha-A!lah,"  im- 
printed on  them.  When  the  dose  of  two  or 
three  drachms  a  day  no  longer  produces  the 
beatific  intoxication,  so  eagerly  sought  by  the 
opiophagt,  they  mis  the  opium  with  other 
drugs.  It  then  acts  as  a  stimulant.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  being  used  in  the  shape  of  pills,  itis 
^536  I  frequently  mixed  with  hellebore  and  hemp,  and 
8,45.%^65  ■  forms  a  mixture  known  by  the  name  of  ma- 
fi'oM'-^  I  joon,  whose  properties  are  different  from  that 
6i9  ,281  (jf  (,piunj_  and  may  account  in  a  great  measure 
China  from  India  for  !  **"■  '""^  'T""'^  °^  similitude  in  the  effect  of  the 
'  drug  on  the  Turk  and  the  Chinese.  In  Singa- 
pore and  China  the  refu'ie  of  the  chandu,  the 
prepared  extract  of  opium,  is  iised  by  the 
lower  classes.  This  extract,  when  consumed, 
leaves  a  refuse,  consisting  of  charcoal,  empy- 
reumatic oil,  some  of  the  salts  of  opium,  and  a 
part  of  the  chnndu  not  consumed.  One 
ounce  of  chandu  gives  nearly  half  an  ounce  of 
this  refuse,  called  Tyc,  or  Tinco.  This  is 
smoked  and  swallowed  by  the  poorer  classes, 
who  only  pay  half  the  price  of  chandu  for  it. 
■MS 
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a  further  refuse  called 

even  uacd  by  the  still 
litis  a  Tcry  small  quaa- 
rinciple.  Sam  shing, 
id,  aa  it  cannot  ftunisli 
iwed,  and  that  not  un- 
irrack, 

tct  of  opium  which  ia 
jking,  Thp  opium,  a^ 
>m  Calcutta,  is  in  hoses 
ch  of  the  size  of  a  321b. 
alia  are  enclosed  in  a 
py  leaves,  and  contain 
loist  opium  inside,  but 
unit  for  consumption, 
i  by  four  processes,  in 
About  three  or  four 

fires  are  lighted,  and, 
lall  is  divided  into  two 
1,  who  scoops  out,  with 
t  inside,  and  throws  it 
frequently,  during  the 
d  washing  bis  hands  in 
■X  of  which  ia  carefully 
Iso  is  thrown  the  hard- 
rhcD  all  (he  removable 
le  second  operation,  the 
their  adhering  opium  is 
,ned  through  a  double 

paper.  Tlie  strained 
th  the  opium  that  was 

operation,  and  boiled 
i  to  the  consistence  of 
ied  and  soid  to  Chinese, 
lium  with  it,  and  the 
:  Chinese  as  an  external 
I  of  the  lower  bowels, 
le  dissolved  treacle-like 
mrcoal  fire,  strong  and 
temperature,  during 
!id  out,  and  again  and 
el  the  water  but  pre- 

brought  to  the  proper 

into  half  a  doien  lots, 
ke  a  plaster  on  a  nearly 
I  of  from  half  to  three- 
id  then  scored  in  all 
ual  application  of  heat. 

then  placed  over  the 
.d,  then  reversed,  so  oa 
f  to  the  full  heat  of  the 
kted  three  times,  the 
being  judged  by  the 
a  and  colour.  In  this 
jeatest  delicacy  is  de- 
)re  or  less  fire  would 
York,  or  300  or  more 
The  head-workmen 
ho  have  learned  their 

their  great  experience 
8,  The  fourth  opera- 
I  0 


tion  consists  in  rerdissolving  this  fired  opium  in 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  an<l  boiliog  it  in 
copper  vea^ls  till  it  be  reduced  to  the  consist- 
ence of  the  chandoo  of  the  shops,  the  degT«e  of 
t«nBcity  being  the  index  of  its  complete  pre- 
paration, which   is  juilged  of  by  drawing  it  out 
by  slips  of  bamboo.     The  quantity  of  chandoo 
obtained  by  the  soft  opium  is  about  75  per  cent, 
But,  from   the  gross  opium,  that  is,  incluJing 
(he  opium  and  the  bark,  the  proportion  k  not 
more  than  from  50  to  54  per  cent.    In  tliia 
lengtlicned  seething  process,  tlie  chandoo  or  ex- 
tract becomes  leas  irritating  and  more  soporific,  i 
the  vegetable  (natter,  the  reain  and  oil,  ihc  ei- 
tractive  matter    and  a  little  opium  beiug  all  ■■ 
thrown  out  in  the  refuse  matter.  By  the  Bo-etliiiig  ; 
process   the  oil  and  resin  are  ahnost  eiitirdj 
dissipated,  so  that  the  chandoo  or  extract,  u 
compared  with  the  crude  opium,  is  leas  irrilatii^  ' 
and  more  soporific.     TIic  quantity  of  cliandw 
obtained  from  the  sofb  opium  is  about  75  ftt  ' 
cent. ;  but  from  the  gross  opium,  that  is,  includ-  ' 
ing  the  opium  and  the  husk,  the  proportion  ii 
not  more  than  from  50  to  54  per  cent. 

China,  where,  at  present,  opium  is  extensirel/  I 
used,  cannot  be  said  to  have  indulged  long  it  | 
the  vice  ;  all  the  early  writeTs  on  that  coiniltj  I 
are  silent  as  to  its  use,  except  in  medicine.  ' 
"  Opium  is  in  truth  a  medicine,  and  propcrlj 
it  animates,  purifies  the  breath,  and  dispeb  ' 
noxious  vapours,  its    nature  is   very  cleirlj  i 
explained  in  the  work  of  Lina  chin.     He  calb  | 
thisherbthe  internalsiipport."  During  the  rdgn  ' 
of  the  emperor  Kien  Lun^,  who  reigned  from 
1733  to  ]  796,  a  tariff  was  regularly  established, 
^nd  the  duty  fixed  at  three  taeU  for  100  catlia 
and  2  taela,  4  mace  and  5  candarinea  for  fees.  ' 
Previoua  to  1767  the  number  of  cheats  imported 
did  not  exceed  two  hundred  yearly.     In  1773 
the  Kast  India  Company  made  tlieir  firat  ven-  ' 
ture  in  opium,  and  in  1796  it  was  declared i; 
crime  to  smoke  opium,  since  then,  in  spite  a' 
pains  and    penaltits,   edicts,    and  warning 
the  consumption  increased,  until  in    1837  it 
had  reached  the  enormous  extent  of  40,000 
chests,    valued     at    twenty-five    miUions  of 
Dollars.      From    this  rapid   increase    within 
the  laat  eighty  years,   it  ia  but  fair  to  con- 
jecture  that  the   use  of  the   drug  was,  pre- 
vious to  that  time,  limited  to  medit^  purposes, 
and  that,  however  long  it  may  have  been  culti- 
vated in  the  Chinese  province  of  Ytmnon,  its 
use  waa  far  from   universal.      Even  in  that 
province  the  cultivation  must  have  been  limited, 
as  Major  Burney,  in  a  letter  dated  Ava,  1831, 
says,  "  From  the  Arabs  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago   most  probably  imbibed 
their  first  prediljction  for  opium,  although  thdr 
particular  manner  of  using  it  has  evidently 
been    derived    from   fhe    Chinese.     Dampitf 
states  that  the  uae  of  opium  in  his  time  was 
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gicitand  widely  extended,  and  could  not  there-   pestilence  and  famine,  augmented  their  vini- 
bre  hare  been  recently  acquired.     He  states  :  lence,  and  depopulated  Rajpootana,  so  did  the 


that  in  168S  he  took  in  at  Acheen  from  300  to 


culture  of  this  baneful  weed  appear  to  thrive. 


■Impounds  of  opium  to  trade  with  at  Malacca,   The  predatory  system,  which  succeeded  Mogul 


rfaere  he  disposed  of  it  privately,  ns  it  was 
prohibited.  From  Malacca,  he  says,  ships  were 
accustomed  to  take  it  to  the  different  Malay 
states  and  exchange  it  for  pepper  and  other 
trticles  of  produce.  Mr.  Bruce,  Superintendent 
of T«A  culture  in  Assam,  in  allusion  to  the  opium- 
smoker  says,  the  Assamese  "  will  steal,  sell  his  pro- 
perty, his  children,  the  mother  of  his  children. 


despotism,  soon  devastated  this  fair  region,  and 
gradually  restricted  agricultural  pursuits  to  tlie 
richer  harvests  of  barley,  wheat  and  gram  ;  till 
at  Icngtli  even  these  were  confined  to  a  bare 
sustenance  for  the  families  of  the  cultivaitor, 
who  then  found  a  substitute  in  the  poppy. 
From  the  small  extent  of  its  culture,  he  was 
able  to  watcli  it,  or  to  pay  for  its  protection 


and  finally  even  commit  murder  for  it."  Mr.  from  pillage  ;  this  he  could  not  do  for  his  corn, 
Manden  says,  '*  the  use  of  opium  amongst  the  which  a  troop  of  horse  might  save  him  the 
people  of  Sumatra  is  a  species  of  luxury  that  all    trouble  of  cutting.     A  kind  of  moral  barometer 


ranksadopt,  according  to  their  ability,  and  which 
when  once  become  habitual,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  shake  off."  Sir  Stamford  HaiHes 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  '*  that  the  use  of  opium 
is  so  much  more  dangerous  because  a  [)er3on  who 
is  once  addicted  to  it,  can  never  leave  it  off." 

Of  the  period  when  the  poppy  became  an  object 
of  culture,  for  the  manufacture  of  opium,  we 
have  not  the  least  information.  Wlmtever  may 
be  the  antiquity  of  this  drug,  for  medicinal  uses, 
it  may  be  asserted  that  its  abuse  is  comparative- 
ly recent,  or  not  more  than  a  few  centuries  back. 
In  none  of  the  ancient  heroic  poems  of  Hin- 
dustlumis  it  ever  alluded  to ;  the  guest  is  oflen 
mentioned  in  them  as  welcomed  by  the  mun- 
war  piaki,  or  •  cup  of  greeting,'  but  nowhere 
hj  the  mnl-pani,  or  '  infused  opiate,'  which  has 
VRUped  the  place  of  the  phool-rar-arrac,  or 
'essence  of  flowers.'  Before,  however,  the  art  of 
extracting  the  properties  of  the  poppy,  as  at  pre- 
sent, was  practised,  Rajpoots  used  the  opiate  in 
its  crudest  form,  by  simply  bruising  the  capsules, 
vhich  they  steeped  a  certain  time  in  water, 
afterwards  drinking  the  infusion,  to  which  they 
give  the  name  of  tejarro,  and  not  unfrequently 
pQS,  •  the  poppy.'  This  practice  still  prevails 
in  the  remote  parts  of  Rajpootana,  where 
either  ignorance  of  the  more  refined  process, 
prejudice,  or  indolence,  operates  to  maintain 
eld  habits.  The  culture  of  opium  was  at  first 
confined  to  the  do-abeh,  or  tract  between  the 
Chumbul  and  Sepra,  from  their  sources  to  their 
junction  ;  but  although  tradition  has  preserved 
the  fect^of  this  being  the  original  poppy-nursery 
of  Central  India,  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  the 
only  place  of  the  poppy's  growth,  it  having 
spread  not  only  throughout  Malwa,  but  into 
tarions  parts  of  liajpootana,  especially  Me  war 
ud  Harouti.  But  though  all  classes,  Koombi 
lad  Jat,  and  Baniah  and  Brahman,  try  the  cul- 
ture, all  yield  the  palm  of  superior  skill  to  the 
Koombi,  the  original  cultivator,  who  will  ex- 
tiact  one-fifth  more  from  the  plant  than  any  of 
Itt  competitors.  It  is  a  singidar  £ict,  that  the 
oiltiTation  of  opium  increased  in  the  inverse 


might,  indeed,  be  constructed  to  show  that  the 
maximum  of  oppression  in  Mewar,  was  the 
maximum  of  the  culture  of  the  poppy  in  Malwa. 
Emigration  commenced  inS.  1840  (a.d.  1784) ; 
it  was  at  its  height  in  S.  1866  (a.  d.  1800),  and 
went  on  gradually  depopulating  that  country 
until  S.  1874  (a.  d.  1818).  Its  consumption, 
ofi  course,  kept  pace  with  its  production,  it 
having  found  a  vent  in  foreign  markets.  The 
districts  to  which  the  emigrants  fled  were  those 
of  Mundisore,  Kachrode,  Oneil  and  others,  situ- 
ated on  the  feeders  of  the  Chumbul,  in  its 
course  through  lower  Malwa.  There  they 
enjoyed  comparative  protection  aAd  kind  treat- 
ment, under  Appa  Saheb  and  his  father,  who 
were  long  the  farmers-general  of  these  fertile 
lands.  It  could  not  be  expected,  however,  that 
the  new  settlers  should  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  lands  irrigated  by  wells  already  excavat- 
ed ;  but  Appa  advanced  funds,  and  appointed 
them  lands,  all  fertile  though  neglected,  in 
which  they  excavated  wells  for  themselves. 
They  abandoned  altogether  wheat  and  barley, 
growing  only  mukhi  or  '  Indian  corn,*  for  food, 
which  requires  no  irrigation,  and  to  which  the 
poppy  succeeds  in  rotation ;  to  these  and  the 
sugar-cane,  all  their  industry  was  directed.  The 
process  of  cultivation  in  Eajpuiana  was  as  fol- 
lows :  When  die  crops  of  Indian  corn  (mukhi)  or 
of  hemp  (sunn)  are  gathered  in,  the  stalks  are 
rooted  up  and  burned ;  the  field  is  then  flooded, 
and,  w^hen  sufficiently  saturated,  ploughed  up. 
It  is  then  copiously  manured  with  cowdung, 
which  is  deemed  the  best  for  the  purpose  ;  but 
even  this  has  undergone  a  preparatory  opera- 
tion, or  chemical  decomposition,  being  kept  in 
a  hollow  ground  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
often  agitated  with  long  poles,  to  allow  the  heat 
to  evaporate.  In  this  state  it  is  spread  over  the 
fields  and  ploughed  in.  Those  who  do  not 
keep  kine,  and  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
manure,  procure  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep,  and 
pay  so  much  a  night  for  having  them  penned 
in  the  fields.  The  land  being  ploughed  and 
harrowed  at  least  six  or  seven  times,  until  the 


I 


ndo  of  general  prosperity ;  and  that  as  war,  1  soil  is  almost  pulverized,  it  is  divided  into  beds, 
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lents  aie  formed  to  facilitate  i  twenty  mjiees  per  mani  of  one  hundred  and 
•yaeed  is  tben  tlirovm  in, the  |  twelve  (cu(cha)  mimnds.  One  beega  ol'Malwa 
mdated ;  and  the  aeventli  |  land,  of  the  measure  Shnhjeiiani  (when  tbe 
is  repeated  to  saturation,  .jureeb,  or  rnd,  is  one  hundred  cubita  long)  will 
linth,  but  occasionally  not  j  yield  from  live  to  fifteen  aeers  of  opium-JHice, 
day,  the  plant  springs  up  ;  .  each  seer  being  forty-five  salimshalii  rupe«s  in 
Hfth,  when  it  has  put  forth  |  weight,  the  medium  is  reckoned  agoodprciduct. 
■gins,  to  look  withered,  they  j  Thecultivator  or  fanner  sells  it,  in  the  state  de- 
As  soon  as  this  moisture  scribed,  to  the  speculator,  at  the  price  current 
hildern  are  turned  into  the  of  the  Jay.  Tlie  purchaser  puts  it  into  cotton 
lanta,  leaving  them  about '  hags  of  tlirce  folds,  and  carrier  it  home.  IIht- 
r,  and  loosening  the  earth  ling  obtained  the  Icavesof  the  poppy,  hespres^ 
■on  spuds.  The  plant  is  at  them  in  a  heap  of  two  or  three  incha  in  deplh 
ee  inches  high.  A  month  <  and  thereon  deposits  the  opium,  the  balls  of 
moderately,  and  when  dry,  1  fifteen  rupees'  weight  each,  which  are  alloned 
turned  up  and  loosened.  I  to  remain  five  months  for  the  purpose  of 
given  m  about  ten  days  evaporation.  If  (he  milk  haK  been  thin,  or 
3r  which,  a  flower  appears  I  treated  with  oil,  seven  parts  in  ten  will  remain ; 
lis  is  the  signal  for  another  I  but  if  good  and  pure,  eight.  The  beopani 
lie  flower-watering  ;'  after  |  (speculators)  then  sell  it,  either  for  hoinc-oon- 
r  or  thirty-six  honra,  all  the  1  sumption  in  Haj]ioolana,  or  for  exponatioB. 
ells.  When  about  half  the  '■  From  tlie  year  S.  184u  (a.d.  1784)  to  S.  IS57 
liey  irrigate  the  plants  sufB- ,(A.n.  18Ul),  tlie  market-price  of  the  crude 
he  earth,  and  soon  the  rest !  opium  from  tire  cultivator  ran  fnnn  sislccn  to 
ff,  leaving  the  bare  capsule,  twenty-one  salimslialii  rupees  per  durri,  a  raea- 
lases  in  bulk.  In  a  short  sure  of  five  pucka  seers,  each  seer  being  tbe 
weight  of  ninety  sahmahahi  rupees.  This  wai 
the  price  of  the  drug  by  the  grower  in  tlie  fint 
stage,  and  a  better  criterion  than  tliat  of  the 
;  manufacturer  in  its  prepared  stale.  In  the 
year  S.  IHoT,  it  rose  to  twenty-five  rupees:  in 
S.  ISfiO  to  twenty-seven,  gradually  increasing 
.  tili  .S.  18(55  (A.D.  ISija),  when  it  attained  iB 
maximum  of  forty-two,  or  an  advance  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  per  cent,  almve  tlie  price 
f  the  year  a.d.  17»4  ;  after  which  it  gradit- 
ally  Ji:dl,  until  S.  1870  (a.i>.  18u4),  wheu  it 
was  so  low  as  twenty-nine.  In  S.  1873  it  haj 
dgain  risen  to  thirty-three,  and  in  S.  17S4-5, 
when  its  transit  lo  the  jmrts  of  .Siiid  and  Gme- 
rat  wa«  unmolested  (whence  it  was  esjwtted 
to  China  and  (he  Arehiiielago),  it  had  reached 
rhirty-cight  and  tliirty-uinc.  where  in  (S.  1876 
br  A.D.  1S2(>)  it  stood.  Ill  Kanthnl  (which  in- 
chides  Pertabgurh  Deola),or  the  tracts  upon  the 
Myhic  river,  opiniii  was,  about  a.  t>.  ilfM), 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  -  adulterated 
in  an  extraordinary  maimer.  This  being  sold 
in  China  as  Ualwa  opium,  had  greatly  lessened 
the  Taint  of  the  drug  in  that  market,  llie 
atlultei'ation  was  managc<l  as  follows:  a  pre- 
paration of  refined  goor  (molasses)  and  guni, 
in  eijual  projiortion,  is  addcil  to  half  its  quan- 
tity of  o]iinte  coaguluni ;  the  mass  is  then  pot 
into  cauldrons,  and  after  being'well  amalga- 
mated by  boiling,  it  is  taken  out,  and  when 
sufficiently  dry  is  well  beaten,  and  put  into 
II  bags,  which  are  sewn  up  in  green  hides, 
exported  to  iluaka-niundi.  The  Gosaein 
of  these  jjarls  were  the  chief  contractors  lor 
this  impure  opium,  which  was  reckoned  pecu- 


cely  a  flower  remains, '  a 
lects  outside  the  capsule, 
iir  introediate  application  of 


lich  opcrati 
ent  connists  of  three  prongs, 
ind  which  cotton  thread  is 
I  making  too  deep  an  inci- 
sing the  liquid  to  flow  into 
ipsulc.  The  wound  is  madi 
rards,  and  tlic  milky  juice 
lates  outside.  Eacii  plant 
three  successive  days,  the 
iig  as  soon  as  the  sun  licgins 
nornings,  when  it  congeal: 
aijon  is  taken  off  with  s 
th  morning,  jaeli  plant  is 
tn  ascertain  that  no  juice 
morning  this  extract  is  ini- 
f  linwed  oil,  to  prevent  il 
he  juice  being  nil  collected. 
the  seed.  The  cajwulca  arc 
T  and  cnrrietl  to  the  barn, 
ad  out  \i]tiiii  the  fircnmd  ; 
iklcii  over  thcni,  and  being 
itb,  they  remain  till  the 
1  cattle  tread  out  the  seed, 
c  oilmen,  and  the  refuse  is 
e  should  eat  them,  as  even 
'  are  jKjisonous.  I'ojipy 
for  the  lam]i 
They  calculate  a  maund 
about  seventy-five  pounds 
'  every  two  seers  of  milk. 
in  Colonel  Tod's  time,  was 
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liarlj  unwholesome,  and  wa^  never  consumed  in  j  that  state  is  issued  under  tlie  name  of  "  Ab- 


Kajpootana.  In  selecting  laud  for  the  poppy, 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  calcareous  soils  ; 
the  less  lime  there  is  in  the  i?oil  the  better  for 


karee"  to  the  licensed  deiiler^  of  the  bazaara. 
Lastly,  the  finest  opium  which  can  be  procured 
is  set  apart  for  medical  purposes,  and  allowed 


the  poppy.     In  the  Himalaya  the  opium  is  not    to  lose  by  evaporation  nearly  the  entire  of  its 

grown  on  calcareous  soils,  but  in  soils  which    water.     The  Chinese  investment  opium  is  of  a 

contain  much  iron,  sand,  and  some  clay — poor    rich  chesnut  colour,  translucent  at  the  edges  of 

soils  in  fact — and  if  such  soil  is  to  be  met  with  ;  thin  masses,   tears  into  portions  with  ragged 

in  the  plains  it  would  suit  hill  opium  well ;  but  i  margins ;  its  structure  is  granular,  its  taste  hot 

iron  seems  to  be  an  essential   ingredient   in  j  and  bitter,  its  smell  rich,  peculiar,  and  agi*ee- 

opinm  soils.     Perhajxs  the  hills  near  the  Raj-  \  able ;  if  a  small  jwrtion  be  rubbed  between 

niahal  would  affortVsuch  soil — any  red  soil,  be  i  the  finger  and  thumb  tor  a  few   seconds,  it 

it  in  the  hills  or  plains,  c<mtains  iron,  and  will  i  draws    out  into   long  colourless   threads^   and 

do  fi>r  poppy  ;    but  the  higher  above   the  sea,    from   the   number,  fineness,  and  tenacity    of 

the  better  is  the  opium.  these  threads  the  Chinese  form  their  first  esti- 

Preparat'wn  of  Opium  in  Bdtish  Indict.^  ■  ^^^^  ^f  the  value  of  the  drug.     The  abkaree. 

Towards  tlie  end  of  March  when  the  plant  is  near-  !  ^^'  bengal  bazaar  opium  is  more  sohd  than   the 

Ivripe  the  bleeding  of  the  capsules  tiikes  place. '  ^^"nese  investment  drug,  of  a  darker  colour, 

This  operation  is  pcrfbnne<l  in  the  evening,  and  i  ^"^  "^^^^  ^^  a  heavy  ascescent  smell.     For  the 

wnwistaoftracingfourparallellineswithasharp^'^^n^se   investment   the  opium   is  made  into 

knife  or  shell,  penetrating  the  epicarp  and  sar-  |  ^a^^»  ^^^^  containing  4  lbs.,  and  enveloped  in 

a  caac  made  ot  the  petals  of  the  poppy,  and 
agglutinated  with  a  paste  made  of  opium  and 
water  (Lewa).  The  abkaree  opium  is  also 
vended  in  balls  weighing  2  lbs.  covered  by  strips 
of  a  coarse  kind  of  silk  cemented  by  a  mucilage 
of  gum.  The  medicinal  opium  is  solid, 
brittle  in  the  cold  season,  of  a  brown  colouj-, 
and  fine  smell.  The  medicinal  drug  is  packed 
with  great  care  in  4  lb.  and  2  lb.  squares, 
covered  with  layers  of  talc,  and  further  defend- 


eocarp  of  the  capsule  ;  a  milky  juice  immediate- 
ly exudes  and  its  flow  is  promoted  by  the  de- 
position of  dew  during  the  night ;  each  set  of 
incisions  yields  on  an  average  one  grain  of 
opium.  This  is  removed  the  ensuing  morning, 
and  the  incisions  repeated  so  long  as  any  milk 
flows.  The  whole  of  the  opium  collected  daily 
and  which  is  necessarily  mingled  with  variable  I 
prapoTtions  of  dew,  Ls  mixed  together  in  earthen 
or  wooden  ve^els.*  Should  the  quantity  of  dew 


have  been  excessive,  a  partial  solution  of  the  ^^  ^7  ^  ^^^  of  brown  wax,  ^  an  inch  in  thick- 
opium  occurs,  and  an  exudation  of  drops  of  a  '  "^*^-  Besides  th«  above,  several  kinds  of 
Wack,  shining  liquid  (Pasewa)  occurs  on  the  '  ^P^^""  ^^e  to  be  met  with  even  in  Indian  com- 
gnrface  of  the  opium.  This  pasewa  contains  !  "/^rce— that  Irom  Mai wah  demands  most  atten- 
maiiy  oi^  the  active  principles  of  the  drug,  and  '  "^^^' 

should  be  mixed  with  it  again,  to  secure  the  Mahvah  opiuw, — There  are  many  varieties 
nniibrm  power  of  the  mass.  The  proportion  of  of  this  opium,  some  of  which  the  Bengal  Com- 
pa^ewa  is  often  much  increased  by  the  fraudu-  i  mittee  who  investigated  the  drugs,  had  oppor- 
ient  admixture  of  water  by  the  growers,  in  |  tunities  of  examining  thi'ough  the  means  of 
hope  of  having  their  opium  purchased  by  the  ,  Dr.  Morehead  of  Bombay.  The  specimens  were 
gross  weight.  AVhen  brought  to  the  iactories,  on  the  average,  14  lb.  in  weight,  hard,  brittle, 
the  opium  is  usually  of  the  consistence  of  64  containing  Irum  five  to  ten  j^er  cent,  of  mois- 
to  68,  that  is,  containing  that  proportion  of  turc,  mixed  with  I'ragments  of  leaves  and  seeds, 
•olid  matter  per  100.  It  is  then  placed  in  I  and  impregnated  with  oil,  apparently  used  in 
large  tanks  of  brickwork,  or  in  wooden  vats,  ;  the  collection  ;  the  colour  was  almost  ii  rusty 
with  the  upi>er  surface  exposed  to  the  air.  brown,  the  odour  very  powerful,  and,  taste  iu- 
From  these  reservoirs,  portions  are  daily  re-  tensely  bitter  and  lasting. 
moved  and  ex|)08ed  on  wooden  trays  three  ,  Pi^eparation  in  Asia  Minor, — Men,  women, 
inches  deep  by  four  feet  long  and  two  broad  :  and  cliildrcn,  a  few  days  after  the  fiower  falls 
evaporation  takes  place  under  such  circum-  i  from  the  poppies,  proceed  to  the  fields,  and  with 
stances  with  tolerable  rapidity,  and  the  opium  a  sliell*  scratch  tlie  capsules,  wait  twenty-four 
eventually  reaches  the  consistence  of  70 — the  |  houi-s,  and  collect  the  tears,  which  amount  to 
standard  of  the  factory  for  the  Chinese  invest-  two  or  three  gi-aius  in  weiglit  from  each  cap- 
ment.  The  degree  of  inspissation  is  estimated  j  sule.  These  being  collected  and  mixed  with 
on  the  purchase  of  the  drug,  as  well  as  during  |  the  scrapings  of  the  shells,  worked  up  with 
ks  subsequent  evaporation,  by  drying  average  I  saliva  and  surrounded  by  dried  leaves,  it  is  then 
portions  of  100  grains  each,  on  a  metallic  i  sold,  but,  generally  speaking,  still  more  adul- 
lable  heated  to  208°  by  steam.  A  sufficient  \  terated  with  cow's  dung,  sand,  gravel,  petals  of 
quantity  of  opium,  average,  quality  is  per-  flowers,  &c. 
miUed  to  attain  the  consistence  of  80°,  and  in        Dilfereut  kinds  of  opium  are  knowu  in  the 
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markets  of  Europe  and  Asia.     M.  Berthcraot,    tian  opium  more  than  any  other  kind.    Its 
in  a  paper  published  in  the  "  Journal  de  Phar-    colour   is   that  of  hepatic  aloes,  and  in  tlie 


ma<?ie,"  for  September  1838,   describes   three 
principal  kinds  of  opium  known  in  Europe,  viz.  : 

Alea:andrian  opium,  is  iu  small,  very  dry 
pieces,  enyeloped  in  fragments  of  leaves,  oi'  a 
very  deep  brown  colour,  clean  and  shining 
fracture,  of  faintly  virose  smell. 

ConstarUinopU  02num  is  in  two  forms,  usual- 
ly in  flattened  morsels  contained  in  large  leaves, 
sometimes  rather  soft,  occasionally  dry  and 
brittle,  softening  between  the  fingers,  and  trans- 
lucent when  pressed  into  tliin  layers.  The 
smell  is  stronger  than  the  Alexandrian  opium, 
and  is  deemed  a  quflicient  distinguishing  sign 
between  both. 

St/mrna  opium,  is  either  in  flat  pieces,  or 
roundish  balls  ;  one  kind  is  very  dry,  wrap- 
ped up  in  lai'ge  leaves,  of  shining  fracture,  red- 
dish brown  colour  internally,  of  bitter,  acrid, 
and  enduring  taste.  The  second  kind  is  rolled 
in  seeds  of  the  Rumex,  is  soft,  and  easily  torn, 
of  fawn  colour  internally,  but  darkens  rapidly 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  ti'ansparent  when 
drawn  out,  and  often  mixed  with  the  seeds 
which  constitute  its  outer  covering.  The 
Smyrna  opium  is  the  most  valuable  of  the 
varieties  now  described,  containing  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  narcotic  alkali  morphia,  and 
in  a  state  which  permits  this  principle  to  be 
purified  with  greatest  ease. 

Smyrna  opium,  known  in  commerce  as  the 
Turkey  or  Levant,  is  the  first  in  point  of  quality. 
It  occurs  in  irregular,  rounded,  flattened  masses, 
seldom  exceeding  two  pounds  in  weight,  and 
surrounded  by  leaves  of  a  kind  of  sorrel ;  the 
quantity  of  moi-phia  said  to  be  derived  from 
average  specimens  is  eight  per  cent. 

Constantinople  opium,  Ls  of  two  kinds  in  the 
market,  one  in  very  voluminous  irregular  cakes, 
which  are  flattened  like  the  Smyrna  ;  this  is  a 
good    quality.     The  other   kind'  is   in  small, 


quantity  of  morphia  it  is  inferior  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  in  the  strength  of  the  mass  it  is 
said  by  one  of  its  most  extenave  cultivators  to 
be  superior. 

French  and  German  opium,  require  no 
particular  remarks.  The  French  are  cultivat- 
ing the  poppy  in  Algeria,  from  which  they  gel 
opium  giving  a  small  percentage  of  morphia. 

Trehizond  or  Persian  opium,  is  sometimes 
met  with  of  a  very  inferior  quality  in  the  tbrm 
of  cylindrical  sticks,  which  by  pressure  have 
become  angular. 

Indian  opium,  of  commerce,  is  of  four  kindg; 
Cutch,  Malwa,  Patna  and  Benares,  but  it  is 
also  made  in  Berar  and  in  Mysore •  Of  these 
Cutch  is  but  little  known.  It  occurs  in 
small  cakes  covered  with  leaves,  and  its 
colour  is  much  inferior  to  Smyrna.  Malwa 
opium  is  to  be  met  with  of  two  kinds.  Tho 
inferior  is  in  flattened  cakes,  without  any  ex- 
ternal covering,  dull,  opaque,  blackish  brovn 
externally,  internally  somewhat  darker,  and 
soft.  Its  colour  is  somewhat  like  the  Smyrna, 
but  less  powerful,  and  with  a  slight  smoky 
smell.  Superior  Malwa  is  in  sc|uare  cakes, 
about  three  inches  in  length  and  one  inch 
thick.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  well  pre- 
pared, shining,  dry,  pharmaceutical  extract; 
its  colour  is  blackish  brown,  its  odour  less  power- 
ful than  Smyrna ;  it  is  not  covered  by  petals 
as  the  following  kinds  are,  but  smeared  with 
oil ;  it  is  then  rubbed  with  pounded  petals.* 
Behar,  Patna,  and  Benares  opium  is  strictly 
in  the  hands  of  Government,  and  no  adul- 
teration can  take  place,  without  a  most  exten- 
sive system  of  fraud  ;  but  it  will  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  trace  the  progress  of  the  opiuia 
from  the  liands  of  the  natives,  to  the  condition 
in  which  it  is  delivered  to  the  public  by  the 
Government.  'From  the  commencement  of  the 
flattened,  regular  cakes,  irom  two  to  two  and  a  '  hot  season  to  the  middle  of  the  rains  the  Go- 
half  inches  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  the  j  vernment  is  ready  to  receive  opium,  wliich  it 
leaves  of  the  poppy  ;  the  quantity  of  morphia  ,  brought  by  the  natives  every  morning,  in 
is  very  uncertain  in  this  description  of  opium,  batches,  varying  in  quantities  from  twenty  seers- 
.sometimes  mounting  as  high  as  15  per  cent,  toamaund.  The  examining  officer  into  each  jar 
and  sometimes  descending  so  low  as. six,  show-  |  thrusts  his  examining  rod,  which  consists  of  a  slit 
ing  the  great  variety  in  the  quality  of  the  drug.  ,  bamboo,  and,  by  experience,  he  can  so  judge  of 
Egyptiiin  opium,  occui*s  in  round  flatten-  )  the  qualities  of  the  specimens  before  him,  which 
ed  cakes,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  |  are  sorted  into  lots  of  No.  1  to  No,  4  quality, 
and  covered   externally  with  the  vestiges  of ,  Oi)ivun  of  the  first  quality  is  of  a  fine  chesnut 

colour,  aromatic  smell,  and  dense  consistence. 
It  is  moderately  ductile,  and,  when  the  mass  is 
torn,  breaks  with  a  deeply  notched  fractiu-e, 
with  sharp  needle-like  fibres,  translucent  and 


1 


some  leaf.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  others 
by  its  reddish  colour,  resembling  Socotrine 
Aloes.  The  quantity  of  morphia  in  this  is 
inferior  to  the  preceding.  It  has  one  quality 
which,  when  adulterated,  ought  to  be  known,  ruby- red  at  the  edges.  It  is  readily  broken, 
that  is,  a  musty  smell.  By  keeping,  it  does  not  down  under  water,  and  the  solution  at  first 
blacken  like  the  other  kinds.  filters  of  a  sherry  colour,  which  darkens  as  the 

English  opium,    is  in  flat    cakes    or   balls)  process  proceeds.     One  hundred  grains  of  this 
enveloped  in  leaves.     It  resembles  fine  Egyp-  I  yield  an  extract  to  cold  distilled  water  of  from 
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35  to  45,  and  at  the  temperature  of  212  degs., 
leaves  from    20    to   28   per   cent.,   having   a 
consisting  of   a   70   to    72,   the    consistence 
of  the  factory.      The  second  quality   is  infe- 
rior   to  the    first,    and    the   third  quality   is 
possessed    of   the   following   properties,   black 
paste,  of  a  very  heavy  smell,  drops  from  the 
examining  rod,  gives  oflf  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 
of  moisture,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
"  Pasewa  f  while   the  fourth  or   last  niunber 
embraces  all  the  kinds  which  are  too  bad  to  be 


plentiful  irrigation,  a  rich  soil,  and  diligent  hus- 
bandry, are  indispensable.  In  reference  to  the 
first  of  these  Malwa  is  placed  most  favorably. 
The  county  is  in  general  from  1,300  to  2,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  the  mean  tem- 
perature is  moderate,  and  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter small.  Opium  is  always  cultivated  in 
ground  near  a  tank  or  running  stream,  so  as  to 
be  insured  at  all  times  of  an  abundant  supply 
of  water.  The  rich  black  loam,  supposed  to  be 
produced   by   the  decomposition   of  trap,  and 


osed  in  the  composition  of  the  balls,  compris-    known  by  the  name  of  cotton  soil,  is  that  pre- 


ing  specimens  of  all  varieties  of  colour  and  con- 
sistence. This  number  is  mixed  with  water, 
and  only  used  as  a  paste  to  cement  the  cover- 
ing of  die  balls.  The  three  firat  qualities  are 
emptied  from  their  jars  into  large  tanks,  in 
which  they  are  kept  until  the  supply  of  the 
season  lias  been  obtained.  The  opium  is  then 
removed  and  exposed  to  the  air  on  shallow 
wooden  frames  until  it  becomes  of  the  consist- 
ency of  from  69  to  70,  when  it  is  given  to  the 
cake-maker,  who  guesses  to  a  drachm  the  exact 


pared  for  opium.  Though  fertile  and  rich 
enough  to  produce  thirty  successive  crops  of 
wheat  without  fallowing,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
rich  for  the  growth  of  the  poppy  until  largely 
supplied  with  manure.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
crop  known  to  the  agriculturist^  unless  sugar- 
cane, that  requires  so  much  care  and  labor  as 
the  poppy.  The  ground  is  first  four  times 
ploughed  on  four  successive  days,  then  cai*e- 
fully  harrowed  ;  when  manure,  at  the  rate  of 
from  eight  to  ten  cart-loads  an  acre,  is  applied 


weight,  and  envelops  the  opium  in  its  covering  i  to  it  ;  this  is  scarcely  half  what  is   allowed  a 
of  petals,  cemented  by  a  covering   of  quality    turnip  crop  in  Britain.     The  crop  is  after  this 


nmiiber  4.  The  balls  are  then  weighed  and 
stored,  to  undergo  a  thorough  ventilation  and 
drying.  Formerly  die  covering  of  the  balls 
was  composed  of  the  leaves  of  tobacco  ;  but 
the  late  Mr.  Flemming  introduced  the  practice 
of  using  the  petals  of  the  poppy,  which  was 
8uch  an  improvement  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
{absented  him  with  50,000  rupees.  The  balls, 
forty  in  number,  are  packed  in  a  mango  wood 
case,  which  consists  of  two  stories  with  twenty 
pigeon  holes  in  each,  lined  with  lath  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  dried  leaves  of  the  poppy. 
Sometimes  these  balls  are  so  soft  as  to  bui^st 
their  skins,  and  much  of  the  liquid  opium 
running  out,  is  lost.  In  1823  many  of  the 
chests  of  Patna  lost  five  catties  from  this  cause, 
and  to  this  day  we  have  the  same  thing  con- 
tinuing to  occur.  Patna  chests  are  covered 
with  bullock  hides,  Benares  with  gunnies.  A 
▼cry  elaborate,  useful  paper,  by  Mr.  Little,  Sur- 
geon, of  Singapore,  appeared  in  the  2nd  vol.  of 
the  **  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,"  fur- 
nishing a  complete  history  of  the  drug,  and  the 
physical  and  mental  effects  resulting  from  its 
habitual  use.  There  are  also  some  able  re- 
marlES  in  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  s  Bengal  Dispen- 
satory. 

Malwa, — Dr.  Impey,  who  resided  in  Malwa 
fixHD.  1843  to  1846,  published,  at  Bombay,  in 
1B4S,  a.  valuable  treatise  on  the  cultivation, 
preparation  and  adulteration  of  Malwa  opium. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  obtained  permis- 
akai  to  publish  the  result  of  the  experience 
be  bad  acquired  in  Malwa,  and  as  Government 
inspector  of  opiiun  at  Bombay.  For  the  sue- 
cultivation  of  opium,  a  mild  climate, 
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watered  once  every  eight  or  ten  days,  the  total 
number  of  waterings  never  exceeding  nine  in 
all.  One  begah  takes  two  days  to  soak 
thoroughly  in  the  cold  weather,  and  four  as  tlie 
hot  season  approaches.  Water  applied  after 
tlie  petals  drop  from  the  flower,  causes  the 
whole  to  wither  and  decay.  When  the 
plants  are  six  inches  high,  they  are  weeded  and 
thinned,  leaving  about  a  foot  and  a  half  betwixt 
each  plant ;  in  three  months  they  reach  matu- 
rity, and  are  then  about  four  feet  in  height  if 
well  cultivated.  The  full-grown  seed-pod  mea- 
sures three  and  a  half  inches  vertically,  and 
two  and  a  half  in  horizontal  diameter. 

Early  in  February  and  March  the  bleeding 
process  commences.  Three  small  lancet-shaped 
pieces  of  iron  are  bound  together  with  cotton, 
about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  of  the  blade  alone 
protruding,  so  that  no  discretion  as  to  the  depth 
of  the  wound  to  be  inflicted  shall  be  left  to  the 
operator ;  and  this  is  drawn  sharply  up  from 
the  top  of  the  stalk  at  the  base,  to  the  summit 
of  the  pod.  The  sets  of  the  people  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  each  plant  is  bled  all  over  once 
every  three  or  four  days,  the  bleedings  being 
three  or  four  times  repeated  on  each  plant. 
This  operation  always  begins  to  be  performed 
about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  The  juice  appears 
almost  immediately  on  the  wound  being  inflicted, 
in  the  shape  of  a  thick  gummy  milk,  which  is 
thickly  covered  with  a  brownish  pellicle.  The 
exudation  is  greatest  over  night,  when  the 
incisions  are  washed  and  kept  open  by  the 
dew.  The  opium  thus  derived  is  scraped  off 
next  morning,  with  a  blunt  iron  tool  resembling 
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ind  brinfrg  it  to  market.  '. 

l>:y  pounds  liaving  been  col- ! 


nmlure.  Here  the  wnrk  of  |  chests  are  annually  sent  from  Malvro,  at  a 
iiH — the  scrajier  l>eing  pn-tsed  |  priiue  cost  charge  of  two  lakhs  and  eightj 
sced-pcxl,  no  as  to  carry  with  j  thousand  rupees.  It  may  easily  be  vuppctted 
]iortii)U  r)f  the  bcai4,  or  pnbc- :  that  mauipnlations  sn  numerons,  complci,  mi 
nlaniinates  the  di  ug  and  in-  ■  tedious,  as  those  described,  give  the  mosl  ain|ite 
■ent  quantity.  The  work  of ,  o[i]>iirtunitie»  for  the  adulteration  to  which  the 
t  dawn,  and  must  be  cuiitinned  '  nature  of  the  drug  tempt:)  the  fraudulent  dealer. 
during  this  time  a  v-orknian  I  In  order  tn  enable  tlie  cultivator  to  carry  on 
1  or  eight  ounces  nf  what  i*  his  ngricidtural  oj>erations,  he  receives  iVmn 
The  drug  is  next  thrown  into  time  to  time  certain  advances,  the  amount  «r 
,  and  covcrcil  over  or  drowned  |  whicji  reaches  in  the  aggregate  to  aboni  nne- 
the  rate  of  twp  parts  of  oil  to'  ball' of  tlie  value  of  the  estimated  out-turn  irf 
9  to  prevent  evajMjratinn.  This  '  prodnec.  If  the  land  ha*  been  under  cultiu- 
ces3  of  ailulteration — the  ryot ,  tiou  in  previous  seasons,  its  average  produce  it 
the  drug  as  nmch  drenched  ',  known ;  if  it  he  new  land,  and  considered  bj 
ble,  tbc  retailers  at  the  same  |  the  Sub-Deputy  Agent  as  eligible,  then  tk 
jurehaae  tliat  which  is  thinner  !  culiivalor,  in  adilition  to  the  usual  ndvani^ 
glue.  One  acre  of  well-cul-  receives  au  advance  of  so  inucli  per  biprali  lo 
ill  yield  frtnii  70  to  100  jKninds  enable  bhn  to  bestow  a  certain  anit>unt  of 
rice  of  ebick  varies  I'rom  three  j  extra  care  in  tilling  and  dressing  the  ^nl.  Tht 
lund,  go  tliat  an  acre  will  yield  i  first  advance  is  made  on  the  completion  of  ik 
rujices  n'oi'th  of  opium  at  one  agrcenieut  or  bundobust,  and  this  takes  p\Mt 
lunds  of  cbick  will  produce  in. September  and  October.  The  second  ad- 
*  of  o]iium,  from  the  third  loa;  vanee  is  made  on  the  completion  of  the  sowiiigi 
lit  being  lost  in  evaporation.!  in  November,  and  tlte  final  or  C'hook  paymeni 

0  the  bands  of  the  llunniah, ,  is  made  immediately  at\er  the  delivery  and 
reighin<$  of  the  produce.  Nothing  therelbre 
an  be  fairer  to  the  cultivator  than  this  system 

m  ]>arcel3  in  double  l>ag3  of '  of  advances:  heissubject  to  nosortofeiaciion, 
I'hich  are  stispended  from  the  ■  in  the  shaiic  of  interest  or  commission  on  tbe 
avoid  air  and  light,  while  the    money  which  he  receives,  and  it  puts  within 

is  allowed  to  drop  through,    his  power  the  certain  means  of  making  a  lair. 

1  completed  in  a  week  or  ten  |  profit  by  the  exercise  of  common  care  and. 
(3  are  allowed  to  remain  for  a  '  honestv.  It  is  an  established  rule  in  the  ageocj 
■eks,  during  which  period  the ;  that  the  cultivator's  necounis  of  one  seaara 
bat  can  be  separated  comes  j  shallbedefinitivelysetUedbelbretliecomnience- 
probably  absorbs  oxygen  and  I  ment  of  the  next,  and  that  no  outstatLding  ba- 
.  as  in    paint.     This   process    lances  shall   remain  over.     When  a  cultivator 

o  June  or  July,  when  ibe    has  from  fraud  neglected  to  bring  produce  to 
a^lvancea..  the  balances  due  by  him  ait 
ecovered,  if  necessary  by  legal  ineani; 
whereas,  if  he  can  satisliictoTily  show  that  ht 
has  become  a  defaulter  from  calamity  and  nn- 
'   controllable  circumstances,  and  that  the  liqiiids- 
n  of  his  debt  is  placed   entirely  beyoud  hil 
power,  his  case  is  then  mode  the  subject  of  re>. 
.    port   to   die   Government   by  the  Agent,  iridt 
the  request  that  the  debt  may  be  written  offt^ 
profit  and  loss.    These  provisions  are  niostviMi^ 
mtstanding  balances    may  be   made  the| 
)s  of  oppression,   and   to   their   operation,' 
may  he  traced  a  considerable  amount  of  litiga- 
tion and  agrarian  crime  in  the  indigo  districli 
of  lower  Bengal.     It  is  clear  that  when  suck 
balances  become  so  large  that  the  cultivi 
cannot  discharge  them,  he  is  no  longer  a  i 
'   agent,  but  is  perfectly  subservient  to  the  t 
I  creditor,  lor  whom  he  must  cultiva 
whether  be  desire  it  or  not.  Such  burden 
[1  be  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
fairness  of  the  agency  system,  and  the  josti 
O  240 


i  next  taken  down 
s  carefully  emptied  into  large 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and 
les  thick.     Here  it  is  mixed 
ked  up  with  the  Jiands  five 
it  has  acquired  an  uniform 
cnce  throughout,  become  tough 
nng  formed  into  masses.  This 
r  to  Malwa.     It  is  now  made 
'om  eight  U>  ten  ounces  each 
wn,  as  formed,  into  a  basket 
of  the  seed-pods.     It  is  nest 
■ound  previously  covered 
of  tlie  poppy ;  here  it 
I,  when  it  is  turned  over  a: 
solidatc,  until  hard  enough 
.t   is   ready   for   weighing 
amber,  and    is   then   sent   to 
ext  packed  in  chesis  of  150 
Dst  of  the  drug  at  the  plai 
;  about  fourteen   rupees   per 
all  expenses.     About  20,000 
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i»ith  which  the  cultivators  are  treated  are  best 
evidenced  by  the  readiness  with  which  they 
come  forward  to  cultivate,  and  also  by  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  agrarian  crime,  arising  out 
of  matters  connected  with  the  poppy  cultiva- 
tion. 

Egypt, — Opium  is  grown  to  some  extent  in 
Egypt,  39,875  lbs.  were  produced  even  in  1831, 
and  sold  at  two  dollars  a  pound.  At  the  end  of 
October,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Nile  watei-s 
the  seed,  mixed  witha  portion  of  pulverised  earth, 
is  ^wn  in  a  strong  soil,  in  furrows  ;  after  fitlcen 
days  the  plant  springs  up  and  in  two  months 
has  the  thickness  of  a  Turkish  pipe,  and  a 
height  of  four  feet ;  the  stalk  is  covered  with 
long,  oval  leaves,  and  the  fruit,  which  is  green- 
ish, resembles  small  orange.  Evtrry  morning 
before  sunrise,  in  its  progress  to  maturity,  small 
incisions  are  made  in  the  sides  of  the  fruit,  Irom 
which  a  white  liquor  distils  almost  immediately 
which  IS  collected  in  a  vessel ;  it  soon  becomes 
black  and  thickish,  and  is  rolled  into  balls, 
which  are  covered  with  the  washed  leaves  of  the 
plant ;  in  this  state  it  is  sold.  The  seeds  are  crush- 
ed for  lamp  oil,  and  the  plant  is  used  for  fuel. 

Dr.  Itoyle  tells  us  that  opium  seems  to  have 
been  known  from  early  times.  Hippocrates  is 
supposed  to  have  employed  it,  and  Diagoras 
condemned  its  use  in  affections  of  the  eyes  and 
in  ear-ache.  Dios^orides  describes  it :  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  em- 
ployed until  the  time  of  the  Arabs,  except  in 
the  tbim  of  the  confections  called  Mithridatica, 
Theriaca,  and  Philonium.  The  Arabic  name 
afioon,  the  Hindu  afim,  and  the  name  afoo- 
yung,  by  which  it  is  known  in  China,  must  all 
have  proceeded  from  the  original  Greek  name, 
which  is  itself  derived  from  opos,  juice.  The 
Sanscrit  apoynum  seems  to  have  a  similar 
origin.  Opium  is  obtained  by  a  very  simple 
process,  consisting  merely  in  making  incisions 
in  the  evening  into  the  capsules  of  the  poppy, 
shortly  atler  the  petals  fall  off,  taking  care  not 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  when  a  milky 
juice  exudes,  and  either  concretes  upon  the 
capsule,  whence  it  may  be  taken  off  in 
fittle  tear-like  masses,  or  earlier  in  the  morning 
in  a  solder  state.  Upon  this  will  depend 
whether  the  grains  run  together,  or  remain 
•eparate  even  when  pressed.  When  thus  col- 
lected, they  require  nothing  more  than  being 
dried   in   a  warm  and  airy  room,  when  the 
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scribe  the  opium  of  Asia  Minox'  as  formed  by 
the  assemblage  of  the  small  tears  collected  off  the 
capsules.  Dioscorides,  however,  describes  the 
process  as  consisting  in  making  incisions  into 
the  capsules  when  the  dew  has  evaporated, 
collecting  the  juice  in  a  shell,  mixing  the 
several  portions,  and  rubbing  them  up  in  a 
mortar.  K»mpfer  gives  this  as  the  Persian 
process,  and  M.  Texier  describes  it  as  being 
adopted  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  it  is  certainly 
practised  with  the  immense  quantities  collected 
in  India  in  the  provinces  of  Behar  and  Benai-es 
and  of  which  an  excellent  description  has  beei\ 
given  by  Dr.  Butter  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  v,  p.  136.  When  this  method 
is  adopted,  the  mass  will  appear  homogeneous ; 
when  it  is  omitted,  it  will  appear  to  be  com- 
posed of  agglutinated  tears.  Both  appearances 
may  be  observed  in  the  opium  of  commerce. 
Dr.  Butter  describes  the  quantity  of  opium 
from  each  capsule  ^s  varying  according  to  soil, 
irrigation,  and  to  the  quantity  of  dew  which 
falls,  but  averaging  about  1  gr.  from  each 
quadruple  incision.  The  tears  are  of  a  reddish 
white  colour  externally  but  semi-fluid  in  the 
interior,  and  of  a  reddish-white  colour.  The 
juice  is  apt  to  be  mixed  with  dew,  and  fraudu- 
lently with  a  little  water,  and  will  sepai'ate  into 
a  fluid  portion  (passewa)  and  into  one  which  is 
more  consistent,  the  former  containing  much 
the  lai'gest  portion  of  the  bimeconate  of  mor- 
phia. The  whole  of  the  day's  collection  is 
rubbed  together  in  a  mortar,  so  as  to  break 
down  the  grains,  and  reduce  the  whole  to  a 
homogeneous  semi-fluid  mass,  which  should  be 
dried  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the  shade,  when 
it  is  called  pucka  or  matured,  being  called  raw 
in  its  former  state.  All  samples  of  opium 
brought  for  sale  are  submitted  to  a  steam  dry- 
ing process,  by  wliich  the  quantity  of  fluid  in 
each  is  easily  ascertained.  The  opium  for  the 
China  investment  contains  about  30  per  cent* 
of  moisture :  that  for  medical  use  in  India  is 
made  quite  dry. 

The  Opium  of  European  commerce  have  been 
described  under  the  following  heads  by  Pro- 
fessor Guilbourt. 

That  collected   in  Asia   Minor,   chiefly   in 
Anatolia,  is  generally   all  included  under  the 
head  of  Turkey  opium,  and  most  of  it  is  export- . 
ed  from  Smyrna ;  some  of  it,  however,  is  taken 
to  Constantinople,  whence  it  is  re-exported  to 


opium  becomes  of  a  brown  colour,  with  a  shin-    other  parts  of  Europe.     Some  Egyptian  is  im- 


ing  fracture,  and  has  a  strong  and  peculiar 
odour.  Some  opium  which  Dr.  Royle  prepar- 
ed in  this  manner  in  the  Saharunpoor  Botanic 
Garden  in  1828-29,  was  pronounced  by  the 
Medical  Board  of  Bengal  to  be  like  Turkey 
opium.  Most  of  the  opium  made  in  the  Hima- 
laya moantains  is  similarly  prepared,  and  is 
«t'  Tery  fine  quality.    Belon  and  Oliver  de- 
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ported  into  Britain.  The  Persian  is  only  known. 
The  Indian  kinds  are  exported  to  China. 

Smyrna  opium,  called  also  Levant  opium,  is 
generally  in  flattened  masses,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  its  original  softness,  without  any  defi- 
nite regular  form  ;  weighing  from  a  half  to  two 
potmds  and  covered  with  the  capsules  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Rumex.     It  is  at  first  soft,  of  a  distinct 
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gular.      In  the  soudi  of  Europe  the  summer  is 
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French  and  of  German  opium  is  enormous,— 

being  from  16  to  20  per  cent. 

1,  is  larirely  used  in  India  and  is 
exported  to  China.  In  India  it  can  only  be  cul- 
tivated in  the  cold  weather.  The  SabarnnpooT 
garden  opium,  sent  to  Britain  in  1844,  wasofi 
colour,  shining  fracture,  wi:h  the  strong 
and  peculiar  smell  of  opium,  and  yielded  S  per 
cent.of  morphia.  Some  specimens  of  this  opium, 
prepared  when  Dr.  Royle  was  superinlendenl 
of  the  Sabaruopore  Botanic  Garden,  sent  to  the 
Medical  Board  of  Bengal  in  1829,  were  om- 
sideredequal,  if  not  superior  to  the  finest  Turkej 
opium  that  comes  into  the  market  in  England. 

Himalayan  opium  possesses  similar  sensible 
properties  and  though  liable  to  be  adulterated, 
is,  when  pure,  of  very  fine  quality. 

Malwa  opivm,  is  in  Hat  circular  cakes,  aver- 
age weight  IJ  lb.,  of  a  rusty  brown  colour, 
strong  odour,  and  bitter  permanent  taste,  vaiy- 
ing  much  in  quality.  Some  Malwa  opium 
lately  analysed  yielded  only  2  per  cent,  of 
morphia,  was  oily  and  mucilaginous  and  appear- 
ed to  have  been  obtained  by  cxpircssion  of  the 
capsules.  Dr.  Smyttan,  late  opium  Inspector 
at  Bombay,  obtained  I'rom  three  to  five  per  cent 
of  morphia  from  some  varieties,  and  from  7^  lo 
8  per  cent,  from  finer  kinds.  Some  Kandeiab 
opium  yielded  to  Mr.  E,  Solly  72  per  cent,  rf 
soluble  matter,  and  about  7  per  cent,  of  morphia. 

Bengal  opium,  which  is  cliiefly  produced  in 
the  provinces  of  Behar  and  Benares,  with  some 
in  that  ofCawnpore,  is  of  different  quahties: 
(hat  intended  for  medicinal  use  in  the  bospitali 
in  India  isof  very  fine  quality,  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  fine  smell,  packed  with  great  care  in  41b. 
and  21b.  squares  covered  with  layers  of  talc, 
and  further  defended  by  a  case  of  brown  wwt 
half  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  Dr.  Jackson, 
lately  Opium  Inspector  at  Calcutta,  informed; 
Dr.  Itoyle  is  the  Fatna  Garden  Opium,  cultivat- 
ed, prepared,  and  selected  exclusively  for  lb* 
Dispensary,  and  that  it  yields  about  7  to  8  per 
cent,  and  sometimes  more  (lOj),  of  morphia. 
It  is  of  this  kind  that  Dr.  Christison  says,  "I 
have  examined  specimens  little  inferior  to  aver- 
age Turkey  opium  in  the  quantity  of  morphia 
they  contained." 

Chintie  Investment  Opium,  which  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Chinese,  is  made  into  cakes  or , 
balls,  each  containing  about  4  lbs.  and  corered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  poppy  petals,  made  to 
adhere  to  the  opium  and  to  each  other  by  meaoi 
of  a  mixture  of  inferior  kinds  of  opitim  and 
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water.    It  is  of  a  daxk-brown   colour,   of  the 
ooosistence  of  an  extract  when  first  cut  into, 
containing  70  per  cent,   of  solid  matter,   and 
about  2^  per  cent,  of  morphia.     The  British 
Indian  Goyemment  grant  licenses  for  the  culti- 
radon  of  the  poppy,  and  contract  for  all  the 
produce  at  certain  rates,  varying  with   the 
quality.     No  opium  can  be  grown  without  this 
licence,  and  an  advance  equal  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the   value  of  the  produce  is   made 
to  the  grower.     This  produce  is  made  over  to 
district  collectors,  who  approximately  fix  the 
worth  of  the   contents  of   each  jar,  and  for- 
ward it  to  Patna,  where  rewards  are  given  for 
the  best  samples,  and  the  worst  are  cpndemned 
without  payment;  but  all  is  tui*ned  to  some 
account  in  the  reduction  of  the  drug  to  a  state 
fit  for  market.     The  cultivation  is  very  care- 
fully conducted.     During  the  N.  W.,  or  dry 
winds,  the  best  opium  is  procured,  the  worst 
during  moist,  or  E.  and  N.  £.,  when  the  drug 
imbibes  moisture,  and  a  watery  bad  solution  of 
opium  collects  in  cavities  of  its  substance  and 
is  called  "  passewa,"  according  to  the  absence 
of  which  the   opium  is  generally  prized.     At 
the   end    of   March,   the    opium  jars   arrive 
at   the    stores   by   water    and   by   land,   and 
continae  accumulating  for  some  weeks.    Every 
jar  is  labelled  and  stowed  in  a  proper  place, 
separately  tested  with  extreme  accuracy  and 
valued.     When  the  whole  quantity  has  been 
received,  the  contents  of  all  the  jars  ai'e  thrown 
into  great  vats,  occupying  a  very  large  building 
whence  the  mass  is  distributed,  to  be  made  up 
into  balls  for  the  markets.     This  operation  is 
carried  on  in  a  long  paved  room,  whei'e  every 
man  is  ticketed,  and  many  overseers  are  station- 
ed to  see  that  the  work  is  properly  conducted. 
Each  workman  sits  on  a  stool,  with  a  double 
stage  and  a  tray  before  him.     On  the  top  stage 
is  a  dn  basin  containing  opium  sufficient  for 
three  balls ;  in  the  lower  another  basin  holding 
water  :  in  the  tray  stands  a  brass  hemispheri- 
cal cup,  in  which  the  ball  is  worked.     To  the 
man's  right  hand  is  another  tray,  with  two  com- 
partments, one   containing   thin   pancakes  of 
poppy  petals  pressed  together,  tlie  other  a  cup- 
ful of  sticky   opium-water,  made   from   refuse 
opium.     The  man  tak^  the  brass   cup,    and 
places  a  pancake  at  tlie  bottom,  smears  it  with 
opium-water,  and  with  many  piles  of  the  pan^ 
cakes  makes  a  coat  for  the  opium.     Of  this  he 
takes  about  one-third  of  the  mass  before  him, 
puts  it  inside  the  petals  and  agglutinates  many 
other  ooats  over  it  :  the  balls  are  then  again 
weighed,  and  reduced  or  increased  to  a  certain 
weight  if  necessary.     At  the  day's  end,  each 
xaan  takes  his  work  to  a  rack  with  numbered  com- 
partments, and  deposits  it  in  that  which  answers 
to  his  own  niunber,   thence   the  balls   (each 
being  put  in  a  clay  cup)  are   carried  to  an 
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enormous  drying-room,  where  they  are  exposed 
in  tiers,  and  constantly  examined  and  turned, 
to  prevent  their  being  attacked  by  weevils,  ' 
which  are  very  prevalent  during  moist  winds, 
little  boys  creeping  along  the  racks  all  day 
long  for  this  purpose.  When  dry,  the  balls  are 
packed  in  two  lay  el's  of  six  each  in  chests,  with 
the  stalks,  dried  leaves,  and  capsules  of  the 
plant,  and  sent  down  to  Calcutta.  A  little 
opium  is  prepared  of  very  fine  quality  for  the 
Government  hospitals,  and  some  for  general 
sale  in  India  ;  but  if  the  proportion  is  trifling, 
and  such  is  made  up  into  square  cakes.  4- 
good  workman  will  prepare  from  thirty  to  fifty 
balls  a  day,  the  total  produce  being  10,000  to 
12,000  a  day  ;  during  one  working  season 
1,353,000  balls  are  manufactured  for  the 
Chinese  market  alone.  The  poppy-petal  pan- 
cakes, each  about  a  foot  radius,  are  made  in  the 
fields  by  women,  by  the  simple  operation  of  ■ 
pressing  fresh  petals  together.  They  are  brought 
in  large  baskets,  and  purchased  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season.  The  liquor  with  which 
the  pancakes  are  agglutinated  together  by  the 
ball-maker,  and  worked  into  the  ball,  is  merely 
inspissated  opium  water,  the  opium  for  which  is 
derived  from  the  condemned  opium,  (Passewa,) 
the  washing  of  the  utensils,  and  of  the  workmen, 
every  one  of  whom  is  nightly  laved  before  he 
leaves  the  establishment,  and  the  water  is  inspis- 
sated. Thus  not  a  particle  of  opium  is  lost.  To 
encourage  the  farmers,  the  refuse  stalks,  leaves, 
and  heads  are  bought  up,  to  pack  the  balls 
with  ;  but  this  is  far  from  an  economical  plan, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  refuse  from  damp 
and  insects.  A  powerful  smell  of  opium  per- 
vaded these  vast  buildings,  which  Dr.  Corbett 
assured  Dr.  Hboker  did  not  affect  himself  or 
tfie  assistants.  The  men  work  ten  hours  a  day, 
becoming  sleepy  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  this  is 
only  natiu-al  in  the  hot  season  ;  they  are  rather 
liable  to  eruptive  diseases,  possibly  engendered 
by  the  nature  of  their  occupation.  Even  the 
best  East  Indian  opium  is  inferior  to  the  Turk-  ^ 
ish,  and  owing  to  peculiarities  of  climate, 
will  probably  always  be  so.  It  never  yields 
more  than  five  per  cent,  of  morphia,  whence 
its  inferiority,  but  is  as  good  in  other  respects, 
and  even  richer  in  narcotine. 

Cultivation. — The  mode  of  raising  the  poppy 
in  the  Patna  district  in  India,  is  thus  described : 
"  The  ryot  or  cultivator  having  selected  a  piece 
of  ground,  always  preferring  (caBteris  paribus) 
that  which  is  nearest  his  house,  fences  it  in. 
He  then,  by  repeated  ploughings,  makes  it 
completely  fine  and  removes  all  the  weeds  and 
grass.  Next,  he  divides  the  field  into  two  or 
more  beds  by  small  dykes  of  mould,  running 
lengthwise  and  crosswise  according  to  the  slope 
and  nature  of  the  ground,  and  again  into 
smaller  squares  by  other  dykes  leading  from 
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no  greater  evil  than  the  proportionate  indul- 
gence in  wine  or  other  Bpirituous  liquors. 
lis  deleterious  character  has  been  much  imisled 
on,  but,  generally,  by  parties  who  have  had  ns 
experience  of  ita  eftecta.  Like  any  other  nar- 
cotic or  stimulant,  the  habitual  use  ofitii 
amenable  to  abuse,  and  as  being  more  seduc- 
tive than  other  stimulants,  perhaps  more  ao ; 
hut  this  is  certainly  the  utmost  that  ta.n  be 
safely  charged  to  it.  Thousands  consume  it 
without  any  pernicious  result,  as  thousands 
do  wine  and  spirits,  without  any  evil  conse- 
quence. There  Is  not  known  any  person  of 
long  experience  'and  competent  judgment  wbo 
has  not  come  to  this  common  sense  couch- 
sion.  Dr.  Oxley,  a  physician  and  naturalist 
of  eminence,  and  who  has  had  a  longer  ei- 
perience  than  any  other  man  of  Singapore, 
where  there  is  the  highest  rate  of  consump- 
tion of  the  drug,  gave  the  following  op- 
nion ;  "  The  inordinate  use,  or  rather  abuse,  rf 
the  drug  most  decidedly  does  bring  on  early 
decrepitude,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  morbid 
state  of  all  liie  secretions  (  but  I  have  seen  s 
man  who  had  used  the  drug  for  fifty  years  in 
moderation  without  any  evil  effects  ;  and  one 
man  I  recollected  in  Malacca  who  had  so  used  it, 
was  upwards  of  eightv.  Several  in  the  habit 
of  smoking  it  have  a^ured  me  that,  in  modera- 
tion, it  neither  impaired  the  functions  not 
shortened  life  ;  at  the  same  time  fully  admit- 
ting the  deleterious  effects  of  too  much."  There 
is  not  a  word  of  this  that  would  not  be  equally 
true  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  ardent  spirit,  wine, 
and,  perhaps  even  of  tobacco.  The  historian 
of  Sumatra,  whose  experience  and  good  sense 
cannot  be  questioned,  came  early  to  the  \eij 
same  conclusion.  The  superior  curative  vir- 
tues of  opium  over  any  other  stimulant  are 
undeniable,  and  tlie  question  of  its  superiority 
over  ardent  spirits,  appears  to  have  been 
for  ever  set  at  rest  by  the  high  authority 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  "The  effect  of 
opium,  when  taken  iiitu  the  stomach,"  says  this 
distinguished  philosopher, ."  is  not  tostimulnts 
but  to  sootlie  the  nervous  system.  It  may  be 
otherwise  in  some  instances,  hut  these  are  lan 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  opium- 
eater  is,  in  a  passive  state,  sadsfied  with  hii 
own  dreamy  condition  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  drug.  He  is  useless  but  not  mis- 
chievous. It  is  quite  otherwise  with  alcoliolio 
liquors.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  show  wbat 
is  really  tlie  relative  consumption  in  thr« 
countries  in  which  its  use  is  alleged  to  be  most 
pernicious.  In  the  Bntish  settlement  of  Sin- 
gapore owing  to  the  high  rate  of  wages,  and  the 
prevalence  of  a  Chinese  population,  the  con- 
sumption is  at  the  rate  of  about  330  grains, 
adult  doses,  a  year,  for  each  person.  In  Jai 
where  the  Chinese  do  not  compose  above  one 
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a  hundred  of  the  population,  and  where  wages 
are  comparatively   low,  it  does  not  exceed  40 
grains.  Even  in  China  itself  where  the  consump- 
tion i?  supposed   to  be   so  large,  it  is  no  more 
than  140  grains  chiefly  owing  to  the  poverty  of 
the  people,  to  whom   it  is   for  the  most  part 
inaccessible.    Opinm   is   eaten  to   a  very  con- 
siderable extent  by    the   Burmese   and    the 
drug  is  easily  procured.     The  value  of  opium 
increases  for  a  short  time  by  age  ;  but  this  soon 
ceases  to  be  the  case,  and  Turkey  opium  in 
particular  deteriorates    imless    carefully   pre- 
served from  the  air.     The  opium  brought  from 
India  selk  from  S  550   to  $  700  a  chest,  and 
the  Turkey  from  S  370  to  $  500  a  pecul.     The 
price  of  the   commodity   fluctuates,  however, 
according  to   the   extent  of  importation  and 
odier  causes. 


Opium  adulterations. — The  modes  of  adul- 
terating opium  are  various.  Pounded  leaves, 
catechu,  cow-dung,  coarse  sugar,  and  many 
other  ingredients,  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
They  are  easily  detected  by  incineration.  If 
adulterated  with 
Water, — Heat  100  grs.   on  a  water  bath  for 

half  an  hour,  the  loss  is  water. 
Starch,  pease-meal,   flour — boil  20  grs.  with 
water,  strain,  allow  to  cool,  add  tincture  of 
iodine  which  gives  a  blue  precipitate  witli 
these  impurities. 
Resins,  dammar  and  clay — subside  as  a' harsh 
mass  during  the  trituration  of  100  grains  in 
distilled  water. 
Catechu,  Gab. — To  the  first  solution  add  a  solu- 
tion of  isinglass,  there  is  a  copious  precipitate. 
Mucilaginous    extracts  of  bel  (fruit  of  ^gle 
marmeloe)  and  mekanna,  seeds  of  Euryale 
ferox, — add  alcohol  to  the  water    solution 
previously  concentrated  to  |th.     A  copious 
precipitate  of  gummy  matter  ensues,  quite 
soluble  in  hot  water. 
The  presence  of  datura,  tobacco  and  bang  can 
only  be  detected  by  the  smell  of  the  drug, 
which  resembles  that  of  a  bad  hookah. 
Dr.  Royle  says,  the  most  injurious  fraud  is 
that  of  washing  out  the  soluble  and  most  va- 
luable parts  of  opium,  and  bringing  the  resi- 
dual mass  for  sale.     In  this  case  the  opium 
Imes  its  translucency   and   redness   of  colour, 
afeo  its    adhesivehess.      Sand,   clayey    mud, 
sugar,  molasses,  cowdung,  Datura-leaves,  the 
ghtinous  juice   of  jEgle  marmelos,  and  even 
pounded  poppy-seed,   are  employed  to   adul- 
terate opium.     Malwa   opium   often  contains 
oil  and  other  matters  obtained   by  the   ex- 
pre^on    of  the   poppy-heads.      Some    kinds 
of  opium  from  which  morphia  has  been  ex- 
tracted have  been  occasionally  met  with  in 
European  commerce.     To  be  enabled  to  judge 
<^good  opium,  one  must  be  well  acquainted 
vith  the  different  varieties  of  opium,   their 
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respective  coloui*s,  tastes,  and  textures,  as  weff 
as  the  natural  degree  of  moisture,  and  see  that 
no  mechanical  admixtures  are  apparent,  nor 
left  on  a  filter.  Several  methods  have  been 
proposed  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  mor- 
phia in  opium,  but  none  of  them  are  very 
satisfactory.  Dr.  Christison  considers  Dr.  Gre- 
gory's  method  of  obtaining  muriate  of  morphia 
as  the  only  one  ;  but  it  requires  about  a  pound 
of  opium  to  be  operated  on  which,  if  good, 
should  not  yield  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  a 
snow-white  salt. 


Uses. — Opium,  applied  externally,  is  at  first 
stimulant,  producing  pain,  as  on  the  eye,  and 
then  sedative.  When  taken  internally,  in  small 
doses,  excitement  is  firet  produced,  as  apparent 
in  the  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  heat 
of  the  skin.  This  is  soon  followed  by  diminished 
sensibility,  calmness,  and  sleep,  with  abatement 
of  pain,  suspension  of  mucous  secretion,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  skin.  But  if  the 
tendency  to  sleep  be  resisted,  opium,  in  mode- 
rate doses,  and  in  those  habituated  to  its  use,  in 
excessive  doses,  will  produce  intellectual  excite- 
ment aocompanied  by  bodily  activity,  soon  to 
be  followed  by  general  debility,  as  is  exempli- 
fied in  opium-eaters.  In  large  doses,  it  is  a 
narcotic  poison.  It  is  frequently  employed  as 
an  anodyne  and  hyponotic,  as  a  sedative,  and 
to  restrain  inordinate  discharges,  as  in  diarrhoea 
and  cholera,  also  as  a  diaphoretic,  often  as  an 
antispasmodic,  and  even  as  a  febrifuge.  In  de- 
lirium tremens  it  is  beneficially  given  in  large 
doses,  and,  combined  with  calomel  and  some- 
'  times  with  the  addition  of  ipecacuanha,  even 
in  inflammatory  afiTections ;  though  in  general 
it  is  contraindicated  when  there  is  inflammation 
or  much  fever.  It  is  no  doubt  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  therapeutical  agents,  and  that  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  frequently  employed. 
Before  the  discovery  of  Cinchona,  it  was  counted 
one  of  the  most  powerful  febrifuges,  and  given 
either  plain  or  with  bark,  or  an  aromatic  tonic, 
it  has  since  then  been  found  very  useful.  Its 
action  has  been  thus  explained.  "It  first 
excites  the  ganglionic  system,  increasing  its 
action  on  the  vascular  apparatus,  and  espe- 
cially augments  the  activity  of  the  nerves,  and 
vessels  on  the  periphery  of  the  body,  causing 
fulness  of  the  pulse,  and  heat  and  some  turgor 
of  the  skin.  By  this  increased  peripheral 
action,  the  ganglionic  system  is  somewhat  re- 
lieved and  thus  a  portion  of  the  real  cause  of 
the  aflfection  is  removed,  and  this  effect  is  still 
more  strongly  produced,  when  the  opium  is 
given  according  to  the  old  fashion  with  worm- 
wood or  bark.  If  now  the  cold  stage  comes  on 
it  occurs  when  the  opium  has  already  began  to 
exercise  its  secondary  operation.  It  then  mani- 
fests its  power  of  controlling  cramps;  the  shiver- 
ing and  the  heat  also  are  less,  and  the  equili- 
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Brium  of  the  nervous  system  is  restored  without 
so  strong  a  reaction  as  usual  of  the  vascular 
system  being  produced.  Opium  therefore  is  a 
medicine  which  iK>th  acts  on  the  causes  of  the 
disease,  and  dilate^  the  vassal  of  the  attack .  What- 
ever may  be  the  theory  of  it  this  last  fact  is  at- 
tested by  many. — SimmoncTs  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary ;  Journal  of  the  Indian  ArcJiipelajo, 
lat  January  18-4S  ;  Lm  Anjlais  et  Vlndey  p, 
251 ;  PoweiV$  Band^hook,  p.  298 ;  Dr.  Little  ; 
Cameron^  pp.  215-16  ;  Tod's  liajasthan.  Vol. 
ii,  pp.  630-34 ;  McCulloclis  Dictionary^  Lon^ 
don  Home  News^  \Oth  April  1857  ;  OSJuiugh- 
nessy^pp.  172-74;  Letter  from  the  Inspector- 
General^  I.  M.  />.,  Madras,  to  the  Secretary  to 
Government,  Military  Department,  Ko.  20, 
dated  ISth  April,  and  No.  192,  dated  I4th 
June  1872 ;  Smithes  Mat.  Med.  of  China,  p. 
164;  Bonynrje  America,  p.  170;  Annals  of 
Indian  Administration ;  Journal  of  Indian 
Archipelacfo,  Xo.  \,  January  1848  ;  Williams' 
Middle  Kingdom,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  286,  383  to  385  ; 
SmitUs  Materia  Medica  of  China^  p.  164; 
Hookers  Himalayan  Journal  Vol.  i.,  pp. 
83 — 85  ;  Mdcolms  Central  India,  Vol.  iii, 
p.  45  ;  Crawfurd's  Dictionary  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, p.  313  ;  quoting  Psychologic^tl  Inquiries, 
p.  248  ;  Dr.  Mason^s  Tenyiaserim ;  The  Honble 
Mr.  MorrisorCs  Compendious  Description  ; 
RjyWs  Materia  Medica;  Dr.  Impey,  on  the 
cultivation  of  opium  in  Malwa  ;  Dr.  Little  on 
the  opium  manufacture  at  Singapore,  in  Jour- 
nal of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  Dr.  Butter,  in 
Journal  Ben.  As.  Soc,  Vol.  p.  136. 

OPIUM-CLIPPER,  a  quick-sailing  vessel, 
formerly  engaged  in  smuggling  opium  from 
India  into  China,  now  replaced  by  Steamers. — 
Simmond's  Diet. 

OPLISME.VUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Panicacese ;  O.  burmanni.  Mom.  and 
Sch.,  grows  in  Bengal,  as  also  does  O.  colonus, 
Kth^  called  in  Bengali,  Shama,  cattle  are  very 
fond  of  it.  Enormous  islets  of  living  water- 
muses  (Oplismenus  stagninus),  and  other 
Slants  float  on  the  Megny  river.  O.  lanceolatus, 
tXk,  and  O.  strictus,  Sch.,  are  also  Bengal 
pjaiits.  Oplismenus  Stagninus  is  cultivated  in 
ijbe  gardens  at  Kotah,  but  the  inhabitants  do 
liot  believe  in  its  reputed  virtues. — Hooker, 
Sim.  Journ.,  Vol.  ii,/).  338 ;  Oenl.  Med.  Top., 
p.  185 ;    Voigt ;  Roxburgh. 

OPLISMENUS  FRUMENTACEUS,  Roxb. 
Panicum  frumentaceum,  Roxb. 


fiENQ. 


Samaka, 
S&nwak, 


Hind. 


Damra-shama, 
Shama, 

Several  varieties  of  this  grass  are  cultivated 

in  British  India,  cattle  are  fond  of  it,  and  the 
seeds  are  wholesome  and  nourishing ;  and  con- 
stitute an  article  of  diet,  amongst  the  poorer 
people ;  in  a  good  soil,  it  yields  about  fifty-fold. 
In  the  Punjab,  it  is  a  cultivated  cereal  uncom- 
mon  out  in  the  plains  except  Cis-Sutlej  and 
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common  in  places  in  the  eastern  part  only  of 
the  Punjab  Himalaya.  Its  grain  is  considered 
heating  and  is  one  of  the  poorer  of  the  millets. 
—Drs.  Roxburgh,!,  304;  Voigt,  703 \  J. L. 
Stewart's  Punjab  Plants,  257. 

OPLOPHORUS  TYPUS,  Edwds.  One  of 
the  Crustacea  of  N.  Guinea,  belonging  to  the 
order  Stomatopodes,  Fam.  Cardioides. 

OPOBALSAM. 


Akuyila-semun-i-rumi,  Ar. 
Balessan,  Egypt. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  Eng. 

Balsamier  de  la  Meque,  Fr. 
Opobalsamo,       '  It. 


Balsamum  verum 

album,     LiT. 
„        effyptiacum,  „ 
Judaiciim  de  Mecca,    „ 
Roughan-i-BuIsan,    Pus. 

Balm  of  Gilead  called  also  Opobalsam  and 
Balm  of  Mecca,  is  procured  from  the  Balsamo- 
dendron  gileadense,  a  middle-sized  tree  grow- 
ing in  Arabia,  also  from  the  Balsamum  berry- 
anum.  There  is  but  little  of  the  true  balm  of 
Gilead  which  reaches  Britain.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  another  of  the  terebin thine  resins, 
Bdellium,  which  is  obtained  from  India  and 
from  Africa.  The  best  opobalsamum  is  obtained 
from  the  greenish  liquor  found  in  the  kernel  of 
the  Babamum  berryanum.  An  inferior  quaUtj 
of  opobalsam  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the 
fruit  of  Aniyris  gileadensis  when  the  fruit  is  at 
maturity.  .  The  carpobalsamum  of  the  ancients 
was  from  the  fruit  of  Balsamodendron  gilead- 
ense. It  is  a  liquid  gum^reain,  obtained  from 
the  Amyris  gileadensis,  a  tree  found  in  Arabia, 
Abyssinia,  and  Syria.  It  is  first  turbid  and 
white  ;  of  a  pungent  smell  resembling  turpen- 
tine, but  sweeter ;  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid, 
astringent  taste.  When  old  it  becomes  thin, 
limpid^  of  a  greenish  hue^  then  of  a  golden 
yellow,  and  at  length  of  the  colour  of  honej. 
It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  cosmetic  by  the  Turkish 
ladies. — McCuMoch^s  Com.  Diet.,  p.  60. 

OPOEK,  Rus.     Currants. 

OPOIDIA  GALBANIFEBA,  of  the  tribe 
SymrneaB.  It  occurs  in  commerce  in  aggluti- 
nated plastic  masses.  It  is  hot,  acrid  and  bit- 
ter, and  in  properties  resembles  assafcetida,  but 
weaker. — McCulloch  ;  Royle  III.  ;  O'Shawghr 
nessy  ;  McClelland.     See  Galbannm. 

0-PO-EJEN,  a  people  mentioned  by  Hwen 
Thsang,  supposed  to  be  Affghan. 

OPOPONAX. 


Opopo-nace, 

Ga'^sher, 

Opoponaca, 


It. 

Pebs. 

Sr. 


Jawashlr«  An.,  HurD.,PBBS. 
Peh-chi-hiang,  Chin. 

Opoponax,  Fr. 

Panax  gummi,  Ger. 

A  gum  resin  obtained  from  the  stalks  of  Opo- 
ponax chironium,  a  tall  plant.  According  to 
Pelletier*s  analysis  100  parts  contain — resiEj 
42,  gum  33,  starch  4,  extractive  and  mahc 
4,  volatile  oil  5,  with  traces  of  caoutchouc  anj 
wax,  and  9  of  woody  fibre.  The  sp.  gr.  1622J 
with  water  it  forms  a  milky  fluid.  Opopox 
is  derived  firom  6iros  juice,  rav  all,  and  axof 
remedy,  meaning  that  it  is  a  remedy  fbr 
diseases !  In  action  it  resembles  aaaafoetiday  bi 
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tt  mocb  feebler.    The   plant   occurs*  in  dry  t  insects  tlirived|best  on    the  species   indigenous 


fields  in    the  South     of  Europe   and    Asia 
Ifinor.   A  milky  juice   exudes   Irora  the  root 
when  wouuded,  and  hardens   into  a  foetid  gum 
resin,  in  most  of  its   properties  closely  resem- 
bling assafoetida.    The  resin  is  found  in  all  the 
bazaan  of  Bengal,   and  is   even  exported  from 
British  India  to  Europe.     According   to  Dr. 
Rovle  "Jawashir"  is  imported  into  India  from 
Arabia  and  into  England  from  Asia   Minor. 
He  says  that  Dr.  Lindley  had   some  seeds  sent 
fit)m  the  hills  of  Beluchistan  which  were  called 
"hashi"  and  were   then   considered   to  be  the 
Opoponax.    "  Jawashir**  occurs  in  the  bazaars 
ofBagdad,  it  sells  for   lO^d.  per  lb.,  and  is 
imported  from  Persia. — O'Shaughnessy^p.  361; 
McCuUocJis  Commercial  Dictionary,  p,  866  ; 
BweU^s  Band-book,  Vol,  i,  p.  403. 

OPOPOXACA,  Sp.,  Opoponace.  It.    Opopo- 


nax. 
OPPIDAM,  see  Kasra-i-shirin. 
OPPIO,  It.    Opium. 

OPPOSITE-LEAVED  MANGO,  Cambes- 
tedea  opposititblia. 

OPUNTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Cactaces,  several  species  of  which  have  been 
introduced  into  British  India,  from  the  West 
Indies,  Peru  and  Brazil. 

bwailiensis,  DC,    from    Brazil,  with    large 

greenish  yellow  flowers 
cochinillifera.  Haw.,  aya.  of  Cactus  cochinilli- 
fer  of  S.  America,  with  the  petals  bright 
rose  coloured  at  several  seasons  of  the  year. 
It  is  employed  in  the  West  Indies  for  rear- 
ing the  cochineal, 
curissavica.  Hate,  syn.  of  C.  curassavicus,  i. 
from  Curacoa,  with  large  yellow-flowers,  IJ 
inch  acTowj. 
crlindrica,  DC,  syn.  of  C.   cylindrica,  Lam., 

from  Peru  with  largish  scarlet  flowers, 
dilenii,  Hme.,  syn.  of  C.  dillenii,  Ker.,  and  C. 
indicus,  7?oj*6.  *  from  S.  America,  is  the  Xag- 
phena  of  Bengal,  and  the  prickly  \yeai  of 
Europeans  in  India;  the  cochineal  insect 
thrives  on  this  plant, 
elatior,  Hmc.,  from  S.  America,    with  large 

parplish  yellow  flowers, 
ficus  indica,  Haic.     „         „      syn.  of  C.  flcus 

indica  with  large  sulphur  yellow  flowers, 
leucantha,  Hort.,  Berol. 
ai^icans,  Hate,  DC,  C.  tuna,  /3  nigricans,  B. 

M.,  from  S.  America, 
roxburghiana,  syn.  of  C.  chinensis,  Boxb. 
rubescens,  Salm.,  from  Brazil, 
triacantha,  DC,     „    S.  America, 
tuna,  Hmv.,  syn.  of  C.  tuna  major,  Boxb.,  from 
8.  America,  with  large  reddish  flowers,  it  is 
the  favourite   food    of    the    cochineal    In 
Mexico  and  Brazil.  ' 

Tulgaris,  Hate,  syn.  of  Cactus  opuntia,  Z., 
Southern  States  of  N.  America,  cultivated  in 
Europe,  where  its  fruit  is  called  the  Indian 
fiff. 
Dr.  Fontana,  in  an  interesting  communica- 
tion, published  in  the  Asiatic  Annual  Register 
fcr  1799,  and  re-printed  in  Pennant's  Indian 
lecreations,  mentions  both   the   Manilla  and 
Odsese  Opontias,  states    that  the  cochineal 
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to  Bengal.     The  cultivation  was  extended,  and 
the   quality  improved,  as   in    1795   only   five 
rupees  a  seer,  but  in  1797  seven  rupees  a  seer 
were  given  for  Bengal  cochineal  when  Mexican 
was  selling  at  about  16 — 20  rupees.  The  Bengal 
Sylvestris,  Dr.  F.  states  contains  only  from  9 — 
16  to  10 — 16  parts  of  the  colouring  matter  con- 
tained in  the  Mexican.     The  cultivation  how- 
ever, was  subsequently   given  up,  probably  on 
account  of  the  decreased  price  of  cochineal,  and 
the  more  profitable  cultivation  of  indigo.     The 
cochineal,   Coccus    cacti,  is    chiefly  cultivated 
with  any  care  in  Mexico,  where  the  gran'a  fina 
is  sown  on  the  plants  about   the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber,  on   the  return   of  the   fine  weather,  the 
females  having  been  kept  imder  cover  during 
the  rains,  the  Grana  sylvestra  is  gathered  from 
insects  in  a  wild  state,  but  cochineal  is  also  im- 
ported irom    Georgia  and    South  Carolina,  and 
some   of  the  West   India   Islands.       It    has 
also  been   tried  in  Peru,    Hayti,  and  Brazil. 
The  imports  are  from  220,000  to  330,000  lbs., 
and  have  been  as  high  as  700,000  lbs.,  but  the 
price  is  kept  down  by  the  importation  of  large 
quantities  (600,000  lbs.)  of  lac,  the  produce  of 
another  species  of  coccus  C.  lacciferus,  peculiar 
to  India.     A  demand,  however,  exists  for  it  in 
Central  Asia,  as  we  learn  from  Lieut.  Burnes 
they  give  at  Herat  thirty-two  rupees  a  seer  for 
which  they  import  from  Bokhara  and  Yarkund, 
probably  the  Kerraes  produced  in  Russia  and 
Tartary.     A  kind  is  also  produced  on  the  roots 
of  plants  in  the  marshes  near  Herat ;  as  is  the 
scarlet  gi-ain' of  Poland,  Coccus  polonicus,  or  the 
roots  of  Scletanthus  perennis  in  the  north-east 
of  Europe.     The  Kerraes,  or  Coccus  ilicis,  pro- 
duced on  the  Quercus  ilex  and  quercus  cocci- 
ferus   growing    in  the    south  of   Europe,  has 
yielded  a  crimson    dye   from  the  earhest  ages. 
The  Peraianname  kirm,  a  worm,  indicates  .that 
the  Asiatics  were  acquainted  with  its  nature, 
when  in  Europe,  it  was  thought  to  be  the  seed 
of  a  plant.     The  French  introduced  the  cochi- 
neal into  Algiers,  with  other  tropical  products. 
—Boyle,  III.  Him,  Hot,,  pp.  5,  224. 
OPUNTIA  COCHINELLIFERA,  Haw. 

Cactus  cochinellifera,  Linn. 
Ka-la-7X)ung-let-wie,  Bubm.  |  Cochineal  plant,         Eno. 

A  plant  of  S.  America,  where  it  is  largely 
employed  for  leeding  the  Cochineal  insect.  It 
has  large  red  flowers  at  several  seasons  of  the 
year.     It  has  been  introduced  into  India. 

OPUNTIA  DILLENII,  Haw. 
Cactus  dillenii,  Ker.         \  Cactus  indicus,  Boxb. 


Ka-la-zoung, 
Hodge  pear, 


BUAH. 

Eno. 


Prickly  pear, 
Nopal, 


Euro. 
Hiiro. 


A  plant  of  S.  America,  domesticated  through- 
out British  India.  The  Cochineal  insect  of 
S.  America  thrives  on  this. 

OPUNTIA  SPINOSISSIMA,  Haw.  Spined 
opuntia,  a  plant  of  Jamaica. 
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rivers  being  generally  under  the  doiuinion  ot 
one  more  powerful  than  tbe  rest ;  but  the  tribes 
wbich  reside  in  the  depths  of  the  forests,  where 
the  communication  between  them  is  more  diffi- 
cult, are  generally  perfectly  distinct  from  eacb 
other,  and  these  people  would  scarcely  know 
that  other  human  beings  existed  beside  tliem- 
setves,  were  not  individuals  of  their  little  eom- 
munities  sometimes  cut  off  by  tbe  roving  «iir- 
riors  of  a  distant,  and  more  powerful  tribe.    ■ 
The  various  tribes  are  said  to  differ  consider- 
ably from  each  other,  but  Mr,  Karl  saw  indivi- 
duals belonging  to  several  distinct   tribes,  wbo 
with  the   exception   of  a  difference  of  dialect, 
might  be  recognized  as  the  same  people,  those 
wbo  lived  entirely  on  the  water  being  much 
darker  than  the  rest.     It  is  said  by  tbe  Dyak 
themselves,  that  some  parts  of  the  interior  are  | 
inhabited   by   a  woolly-haired  people  :  but  u   j 
they  also  assert  that"  men  with  tails  like  mon-  j 
keys,  and  living  in  trees,  are  also  discovetabk, 
the  accuracy  of  their  accounts  may  be  doubled. 
He  met  with  no  Dyak  who  bad  seen  either,  but 
as  a  woully-haired  people  to  be  found  scattered 
over  the  interior  of  tbe  Malay  peninsula,  tbeif 
existence  in  Borneo  aeema  by  no  means  impro- 
bable.    The  Uyak  are  of  the  middle  size,  and, 
with  the  eiception  of  those  who  are  continuallj 
erampcil  up  in  their  little  canoes,  are  invari-  ] 
ably  straight-l imbed,  and  well  formed.    Thar  j 
limbs  are  well  rounded,  and  they  appear  to  be  ■ 
muscular,  but  where  physical  strength  is  to  be 
exerted  in  carrying  a  burthen,  they  are  for  in-  ; 
I'erior  lo  the  more  .spare-bodied  Chinese  seiilen.  : 
Their  feet  are  short  and  broad,  and   their  lne«  = 
turn  a  httle  inwards,  so  that  in  walking  they 
do  not  require  a  very  wide  path.     The  native 
paths  are  liiund  very  inconvenient  by  a  Euro- 
pean traveller.     The  paths  used  by  the   Dyab 
and  Chinese  being  generally  worn  down  several 
inolies  below  the  surface  ol'  the  soil,  and,  u  , 
they  are'very  little  wider  than  tbe  foot,  pedes-  i 
Irian  exercise  proves  both  painful  and  taliguiog. 
The  Chinese  guides  mentioned  that  be  should  | 
soon  become  accustomed  to  these  by-ways,  froi^| 
which  he  judged  that  the  settlers  had  adoptedj 
the  native  mode  of  walking  with  one  footbeforej 
the   other,   since   their   arrival  in  the  countty.;] 
Tlieir  foreheads  are  broad  and  fiat,  and  their , 
eyes,  which  are  placed  further  apart  than  thaw.j 
of  Europeans,  appear  longer  than  they  really  | 
are,  from  an  indolent  habit  of  keeping  the  eya 
Jialf-closed.     The  outer  corners  are  generally 
higher  up  the  forehead  than  those  nearer  to  the 
nose,  so  that  were  a  straight  linedrawn  perpendi- 
cularly down  tbe  face,  the  eyes  would  be  fbunJ 
to  diverge  a  little  from  right  angles  with  it. 
Their  cheek-bones  are   prominent,  but  their 
faces  are  generally  plump,  and  their  feature* 
altogether  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  thcw 
of  the  Cochin-Chinese  than  of  any  other  of  the 
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demi-ciFilized  nations  in  Eastern  India.    The 
Laos  tribes   inhabiting  the    inland  parts    of 
Cochin-China  and  Cambodia  are  undoubtedly 
the  same  race  as  the  Dyak,  speaking  a  dialect 
of  the  same  language ;   and,  as  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  are  probably  descendants  of  these  peo- 
ple,   civilized    by    communication    with   the 
Chinese,  the  resemblance  may  be  easily  account- 
ed for.     The  Cochin-Chinese,    however,   are 
physically  superior  to  the  Dyak,  the  natural 
results  of  a  ditferent  mode  of  life.     The  hair 
is  straight  and  black,  and  is  kept  cut  rather 
short  by  both  sexes,  but  if  permitted,  would 
grow   to  great  length.      Some   of  the   Dyak 
womcm  who  are  married  to  Chinese  adopt  the 
fashion   of  wearing   tails.      He   never   saw   a 
nearer  approach  to  a  beard  among  the  men 
than  a  few  straggling  hairs  scattered  over  the 
chin  and  the  upper  lip.     The  Dyak  counten- 
ance  is  highly  prepossessing.     The   counten- 
ances  of   the   Dyak   women,   if  not    exactly 
beaatilul,  are  generally  extremely  interesting, 


which  is,  perhaps  in  a  gi*eat  measure  o^ving  to    to  occasion  inevitable  death,  even  to  man.     The 
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lages  are  defended  by  stockades,  and  the  lad- 
ders by  which  they  ascend  into  their  dwellings 
are  always  pulled  up  when  they  retire  to  rest  at 
night.  Under  these  dwellings  the  pigs  are 
kept ;  for,  although  some  of  the  n-ibes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Malay  have  adopted  the  maho- 
medan  religion,  they  are  not  sufficiently  rigid 
in  their  observance  of  its  tenets  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  pork.  The  Dyak  cultivate  rice  in 
large  quantities,  as  it  forms  their  principal 
vegetable  food,  their  animal  sustenance  being 
pork,  fish  and  the  flesh  of  deer  and  other 
animals  which  are  procured  by  the  chase. 
Some  of  the  tribes  possess  bows  and  arrows, 
but  the  sumpit  or  blowpipe,  a  wooden  tube 
about  five  feet  long,  through  which  small  ban^- 
boo  arrows  are  shot  Mrith  great  precision,  is  in 
more  general  use.  The  arrows  are  steeped  in 
a  subtle  poison,  which  is  said  to  destroy  birds 
and  smaller  animals,  when  struck  with  them, 
almost  instantaneously,  a  slight  wound  |rom  an 
aiTow  on  which  the  poison  is  strong,  being  said 


the  soft  expression  given  by  their  long  eye- 
lashes and  by  their  habit  of  keeping  the  eyes 
half-closed.  In  form  they  are  unexceptionable, 
and  the  Dyak  wife  of  a  Chinese,  whom  Mr.  Earl 
met  with  at  Sinkawan,  was,  in  point  of  per- 
sonal attractions,  superior  to  any  eastern  beauty 
Mrho  had  come  under  his  observation,  with  the 
single  exception  of  one  of  the  same  race,  from 
the  north-west  coast  of  Celebes.  The  one  he 
met  -with  at  Sourabaya  soon  after  her  arrival 
from  Celebes,  was,  for  a  native,  extremely 
fair,  and  her  portrait  would  not  have  disgraced 
the  **  Book  of  Beauty."  In  complexion,  the  Dyak 


effects  of  weapons  of  this  description  are  always 
exaggerated  by  those  who  use  them ;  the  poison 
therefore,  is  not,  in  all  probability,  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  human  species  as  it  is  represented  ; 
and  although  the  Dyaks  assert  that  no  antidote 
is  known,  yet  the  preparation  of  the  poison 
being  similar  to  that  practised  by  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Celebes,  for  which  a  remedy  has 
been  discovered,  the  people  of  Borneo  are  pro- 
bably acquainted  with  it.  They  show  no  hesi- 
tation in  eating  animals  which  have  been  killed 
by  their  arrows,  taking  the  precaution,  however, 
of  removing  the  flesh  immediately  adjacent  to 
much  fairer  than  the  Malay  from  whom  they  ( the  wounded  part.  The  poison,  which  is  called 
also    differ  greatly  in  disposition  and  general )  ippo  throughout  the  island,  consists  of  the  juice 


appearance,  although  not  so  much  as  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  have  sprung 
fix>m  the  same  source,  giving  rather  the  idea 
tfiat  the  cause  of  the  dissimilarity  has  proceed- 
ed firom  the  long  disconnection  of  the  Malay 
fiom  the  original  stock,  in  addition  to  their 
admixture  and  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 
The  Dyak  are  a  much  superior  people  to  the 
Malay,  although  the  latter  affect  to  consider 
tliem  as  beings  little  removed  from  the  orang- 
utan. Though  the  most  numerous  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  are  found  congregated  in  vil- 
lages on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the 
large  inland  lakes ;  they  also  possess  several 
toirns  of  considerable  size.  The  capital  of  the 
iDoat  powerful  tribe  on  the  west  coast  is  Sigao, 
a  town  about  forty  days'  joui*ney  up  the  Pon- 
jjatmA:  river,  which  Im  a  population  of  several 
thousands.  The  Dyak  inhabit  thatched  bam- 
boo houses,  erected  upon  piles,  those  belonging 
to  each  family  or  petty  tribe  being  joined 
tc^ethcr  by  means  of  a  stage  or  verandah  run- 
xuxLg  along  the  front.     Many  of  the  small  vil- 
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of  a  tree,  and  its  mode  of  preparation  appears 
to  be  perfectly  similar  to  that  practised  in 
Java,  and  other  islands  where  it  is  employed. 

The  Orang  Binua  of  Johore  occupy  all  the 
interior  of  Johore  over  which  the  Tamungong 
now  rules.  They  also  possess  the  interior  of 
the  most  southerly  portion  of  Pahang.  They 
occupy  the  upper  branches  of  ^the  last  or  most 
southern  system  of  rivers  in  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, that  is,  of  the  rivers  Johore  (the  Lingiu 
and  the  Sayong)  Binut,  Pontian,  Batu  Pahat 
or  Rio  Formosa  (the  Simpang  Kiri,  Pau,  and 
Simrong  with  their  numerous  affluents)  and 
Indau  (the  Anak  Indau,  Simrong  and  Made), 
with  the  country  watered  by  them.  By  means 
of  these  rivers  a  constant  communication  is 
maintained  between  the  ^eimilies  of  the  Binua 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  peninsula.  The  Indau 
and  its  branches  are  directly  connected  with 
the  Batu  Pahat,  and  its  branches  by  the 
Simrong.  The  other  principal  branch  of  the 
Batu  Pahat  the  Pau  is  connected  with  the 
Slabin,  a  branch  of  the  Indau,  by  a  path  of 
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tlie  I  tlie  Simujong  which  unites  witli  lUe  I,ingi. 
hits  The  upper  pai-t  of  these  rivers  and  many  rf 
ere,  I  their  feedcrii  are  occupied  by  five  tribw  of 
the  I  uborigiiies  difl'erlng  aomewfaat  iu  civihiaiioo 
and  language. 

2'Ae  UJai  (who  appear  to  he  the  same  people 
WHO  are  known  to  the  Bitiua  of  Johore  under 
the  name  of  Oran^j  Par/o)  are  found  on  soioe 
of  the  irihutaricH  "f  the  Muar,  as  the  Scgamei, 
nJ  Saltodai,  which  i  Palungan  and  Kajii,  and  in  the  vicioity  rf 
Singapore,  (Oraiiff  Gunong  I^edang.  Tliis  tribe  bas  less  apjiruii- 
iporled  by  the  ;  mated  lo  Alalayan  habits  than  the  others. 

Tfit  Jakun  partially  frequent  the  same  Ih- 
ory,  the  lower  part  of  Paiungan,  Gajipam, 
iioinades  I  &c.,  and  estend   northwards  and  norih-nni- 
ward  within  the  British  bniinilarios.    'i'hey  are 
mnd  at  Tidong,  Ayer  Chirmin,  Ayer  Itam,  1 
people  of  the  sea,    Darat  Yassin,  UIu  Kissang  and  Kukit  Singtn  ' 
e    estuaries     aud  |      The  Mintira,  the  largest  tribe,  dwell  around  , 
II,  and  other  rivers  .  Gunong  lierniun  ajid  the  adjacent  niountaiiw,  : 
the  peninsula  are  ,  U.  lUs^in,  G.  Licha,  G.  Sin);wang,  ti.  Kainu*  \ 
d  cut  olf  from  all  |  ning,  G.  Kayu  Libet  and  G.   Garuu.    Thcj  | 
Binua  have  never    possess  the  higher  i>art  of  both  the  western  and  | 
part  of  the  Sidili !  eastern  streams,   'i'hus  they  occnpy  the  Triang,  I 
the  same  moun-  '  Himi>la3,  Gipau,  Bangkong,  Gadingand  Tuang.  ! 
:he  Made  rise.  On  i  On  the  south  they  frequeut  the  upper  part  of. 
xtend  beyojid  the  |  the  Longat,  &c.     Amongst  the  otber  slreanu 
.bout  half  a  day's "  occupied   by    tbcni    are   the   Liinama,  Ajcr  , 
I   former   rises  an  )  Mangis,  Langkap,  Kunu,  Ka[>ayaiig,  Kahaclia,  ! 
ulled  Sungei  Pago,  \  Sabangas,   Sabulu;    Seneng    Jinipul,    Itapi,  | 
tribe  found  on  its  j  Tapak,  Jilibu,  Singi,  lierumpun.  Klassa,  JiMin,  ; 
Kaoieii,  Trus,  Bilabong  aud  Kiawang. 

The  Stikai  succeed  lo  them  in  the  interior,  | 
frequenting  the  neighbourhood  of  Gunoog ; 
Kinahai.  On  the  north-west  the  Minlira  march  ■ 
with  the  liesisi,  one  of  the  most  numcrouj 
tribes,  who  occupy  all  the  streams  flowing  in 
that  direction  j'rom  Gunong  Itermun  and  iLt 
mountains  lying  to  the  southward  of  i(,  at 
G.  Angsi,  G.  Beraga  and  G.  Datu.  It  is  Uii* 
tribe  which  occupies  the  Sungei  Ujoiig  and 
Lingi,  the  Lukut,  the  Sippang,  and  the  lowtf 
I  part  of  the  Langat,  with  their  fcederg,  the 
aUy  related,  they  I  Kallang,  Pijam,  Tike,  Jijan,  Laniar,  Gallah, 
jr  other  Inbes,  and  ,  l^^u,  Obinchang,  Trip,  Girintul,  Rami,  Una, 
Giniru,  Pinang,  &c.  These  five  tribes  (as  wdl: 
as  those  inhabiting  all  the  interior  of  tlia; 
"'  peninsula  to  the  north),  are  sometimes  by  the. 
JIalays  called  Orang  Biuua.  Another  grouj^ 
are  the  Bermim  tribes,  so  called  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  most  of  the  streams  on  whicb 
they  iire  found  rising  in  the  Bermun  moun- 
tain system,  receiving  nccessories  from  it,  w 
joining  rivers  which  have  tlieir  source  in  its 
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Tfie  Oranff  Laul  or  sea-people,  also  called 
Ryot  Laut  who  are  similar  in  their  haliits  to 
the  Baju,  and  arc  Ibuml  u])on  the  coasts  <d 
Borneo  and  Celebes,  tliough  belonging  to  it,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  inhabit  the  island,  for  they 
live  entirely  in  tbeir  little  pralius,  and  wonder 
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about  the  caast<».  They  subsist  principally  by 
&hjng,  and  it  is  saicl  that  tliey  are  always 
ready  to    ^vc    information    to    the  .piratical 


ORANG-UTAN. 

lumbar  vertebrno  instead  of  four,  wLich  is  the 
number  existing  in  the  trunk  of  the  mature 
Orang  preserve<l  in   the  Museum  of  the  Zoolo- 


lovers.  The  arms  of  the  Orang  laut  (men  of  |  gical  Society  of  I^ondon,  and  in  tl>e  skeleton 
the  5ea),  dwelling  on  the  coasts  and  among  ]  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the 
Blands,  are  the  limbing,  or  lance  ;  the  tampul-  I  Jardin-des-Plantet*.  Mr.  Russell  Wallace  tells 
ing.  a  large  hook  ;  the  kiijore,  a  sort  of  spear  |  us  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Orang  Utan, 
with  a  very  broad  head,  use<l  in  fishing ;  and  •  the  Siamang,   the  Tarsius  spectrum  and  the 


Ihe  serampong,  a  sort  of  prong.  The  Udai,  or 
Seniang  have  not  any  other  weapons  than  the 
sumpitan.     This   is   the    most  savage   of  the 


Galeopithecus  all  the  Malayan  genera  of  qua- 
drumana,  *are  represented  in  India  by  closely 
allied  species.     The  Imlo Malay  islands  have 


aboriginal  tribes  that  roam  the  mountains  and    170   species  of  mammalia.     Of  these,  24  are 


ibredts  in  the  centre  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
sod  upon  tlie  borders  of  the  Malacca  territory. 

Oran^  liawa,  a  people  of  Rawa,  Raw  or  Ara 
in  Sumatra,  immediately, to  the  north  of  Me- 
uangahau  and  penetrated  by  the  large  but 
§carcely  navigable  river,  Rakan. 

Orafig  SUttar^  originally  with  the  Biduanda 
Kallang,  joint  occupants  ef  Singapore.  They 
speak  a  Malay  dialect  with  a  guttural  accent. 

Orang-Malayu,  the  Malay  race. 

Orang-Meiiangkabau,  the  people  of  Menang 
kabau. 

Orang-Milanowe,  see  Kyan. 

Orang-Tatou,  see  Kyan. 

Orang-Tidong,  see  Borneo.;  Kyan. 

Oran-ida,    see   Binua. —  Mr.    G.    W,  Earl; 


quadrumana.  The  Orang  utan  species  occur 
in  Sumatra  and  Borneo ;  the  Siamang,  next  to 
them  in  size,  in  Malacca  and  Sumatra ;  the 
long-nosed  monkey  in  Borneo,  and  Gibbons, 
long-armed  apes  and  monkeys,  and  the  lemur 
like  animals  Nycticebas  tarsius  and  Galeopi- 
thecus in  all  the  islands.  Thirty-three  Car- 
nivora  are  known,  amongst  them  the  Malayan 
glutton,  Helictis  orien talis,  which  Ls  represented 
in  N.  India  by  H.  nipaJensis. 

Bos  sondaicus  is  found  in  Burmah,  Siam,  Java 
and  Borneo.  The  two-horned  rhinoceros  and  also 
the  long-horned  are  found  in  Burmah,  Sumatra 
and  Java.  The  Sumatra  elephant  of  Sumatra 
and  Borneo  is  identical  with  that  of  India,  Ceylon 
and  Malacca.     There  are  about  50   bats,  34 


NeMs  Malacca,    Vol.  ii,  p.  210  ;  Jour  ml    ^^^^^^      There  are  22  hoofed  animals,  seven  of 
Imvan  Arc/upelago. 

ORANG-UTAN,   or   Orang-outang,   names 


which  occur  in  India  and  Burmah.     Some  of 
the  cattle  occur  also  in  Malacca,  and  the  Bos 


by  which  the    Pithecus    satyras  of    Geoffroy    sondaicas  is  found  in  Burmah  and  Siam. 


Bas  sondaicus  are  large  and  handsome  animals 
of  a  light  brown  colour  with  white  legs. 

The  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  museum  receiv- 
ed from  Sir  James  Brooke  of  Sarawak  seven 
skeletons  of  large  adult  Orang-utans   and   the 


■nd  nail.     Canines   very    large,    their    apices 
exteniiinjr    beyond    the    intervals   of  the   op- 


(Simia  satyriw  of  Linnieus),  the  Red  Orang,  is 

now  generally  designated.  The  muzzle  is  large, 

dongatal,  somewhat  rounded  anteriorly  ;  Ibro- 

hcad  ?»loprng    backwards,   slight    supraciliary 

rid^^  but  strong  sagittal  and  lambdoidal  crests. 

Facial   angle    30°.     Auricles    small.    Twelve -^^^Ij,  ^f  ^^j^    y..j,,.,  g^^„^i„^ji^,j   of  tlieni, 

puw  of  nbs  ;  bones  of  the  sternum  in  a  double    ^.^^^     -^^  ^  ^  ^  j^,  ^  f^,.^,^^    ^^^^j,.  „,j 

iltemate  row.     Arms  reaching  to  the  ankle-    „,^.  published  in  the  22nd  volume  of  the 

jomt     No  hgamentum  teres  m  the  hip  jomt.  ,  Society's  Journal. 

reet  long  and  narrow,  hallux  not  extemhng  to  j 

the  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  adjoin-  |      ^^  ^^^^e  seven  skeletons,  five  are  referable  to 

ing  toe;  often  wanting  the  ungueal   plialanx    "!^  ,^^»^  ^ambi  of  Sir  J.  Broi)ke  ;  although  one 


of  them   (a  small    but    full-grown    female)  is 
marked  by  himself  M.  Pappan  ;  and  another  is 


p«ite  teeth.  Intermaxillary  bones  anchvlosed  .  ^^"^  ^Y  ^lie  new  name  M.  Chapm,  which  is  also 
to  the  maxillaries  during  the  second  or  perma-  ^^^^^  ^*  ^^^  »*^  ^^'^^^^  animal,  remarkable  for 
nent  dentition.  Height  under  five  feet.  It  is  an  '^  extraordinarily  large  and  vertically  elongat- 
inhabitant  of  the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Suma-  ^d  orbits.  It  is  probable  that  this  alleged 
tia.  Pn)fessor  Owen  remarks  that  the  young  I  ^M'^^  "i^rely  represents  an  individual  varia- 
individual  exhibits  the  anthropoid  character  i  ^^^^^  >  ^"^  ^^'  ^'  ^""^^^^  s^^^^»  '»  l"s  letter 
m  the  relative  smallness  of  the  face  to  the  era-  aunouncii^  the  presentation,  that  some  of  these 
Biiim,  Resulting  from  the  state  oi'  denti-  '  *^^eletons  luul  been  labelled  by  him  with  the 
tion,  hut  that  it  corresponds  with  the  adult  |  "^"^^8  specified  by  natives,  who,  accordingly 
•kek^toii  in  the  number  of  ribs  and  in  the  re-    (^  "^^X   ^^  supposed  in  such  a  case),   are  not 


btive  proportion  of  the  lower  extremities. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  the  vertebrie,  he 
olwerve:^  that  the  figure  of  the  adult  skeleton, 
in  the  Miukium  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
gWHto?,  exhibits   the  abnormal  number  of  ^ve 
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particularly  conversant    with    the  osteological 
distinctions  of  the  diflferent  species. 

The  sixth  skeleton  is  that  of  an  old  female 
of  the  Mias  Pappan,  with  double-creste<l  skull 
like  that  of  the  male.     It  even  exceeds  that  maU 

2.>l 


uller ;  and  the  sexual 
unmistalieable.  In 
.  of  the  ]imb-bones, 
roughly  anchyloaed, 
ivrth  ;  even  the  aym- 
much  irregular  depo- 
and  the  sacro-iliac 
ide  only.  The  male 
mpleted  his  growth  ; 
are  loose,  and  others 
those  of  the  humeri 
ylosed  ;  as  are  also 
and  ulna ;  hut  the 
adius  and   ulna   are 


I  of   the   ischia  ,  of  its  limh- 


OBANG-UTAN.  1 

outer  cusp  of  the  small  accessory  molar  aboie.  . 
This  old  female  Pappan  had  been  badly  wonnd- 
ed  in  ita  day  ;  -haTing  had  iti  left  hnmena 
severely  fractured,  and  the  fibula  of  tbatiide 
also  broken ;  the  fractured  bones  having  healed ; 
the  unset  humerus,  however,  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner,  exhibiting  two  large  and  de«p 
perforations  in  the  great  lumpy  mass  of  noittd 
bone,  where  suppuration  had  ensued  and  latge 
shot  had  probably  been  ultimately  discharged 
from  the  orifices. 

The  seventh  sl^eleton  is  that  of  a  specie) 
altogether  distinct  and  new.  Although  iat  of 
a  large  old  male,  with  the  cranial  sutures  much 
obliterated,  and  the  anchylosis  of  the  epipli; 


animal  had  tbere- 
1  to  be  show*  pre- 
}  full  growth  :  the 
dvanced  in  age,  with 
im  down.  On  cora- 
le  two  sexes,  that  of 
e  smaller,  with  the 
n  creasing  the  facial 
tie  Zygomatic  arch  is 
;  longitudinal  grind- 
(lolara  less  by  -^  in., 
olars  is  less  by  j  in. 
!  presented  by  Mr. 
1  in  Dr.  Clarke  Abel's 
irm  of  the  ascending 
this  female  specimen 
the   Sumatran   male 


le  is  conBiderably 
1  with  Mr,  Nicholls 
■posterior  diameter  of 
zh  less  ;  being 

with  the  surface  of 
>.  Abel's  Sumatran 
r  J.  Brixike's  Bomean 
iiis  Bornean  female 
"aordinary  anomaly 
of  placental  mam- 
lar  above  and  below, 
y  ;  that  of  the  upper 
and  round  form,  its 
;liat  of  an  upper  false 


3  complet 


able  for  the  comparatively  slight  protri 
the  jaws,  and  ihe  consequently  increased  facial 
angle;  apparently,  howe^■er,  to'a  greater  extent 
than  really,  from  the  flatnes  of  the  face,  the 
unusually  slight  prolniaionof  the  sockets  of  the 
upper  incisors,  and,  above  all,  the  elevation  of 
the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  raising  so  consider- 
ably the  occipital  portion  of  the  skull  and  con- 
sequently the  auditory  orifice.  The  facial  angle 
does  not  actually  exceed  32^° ;  while  in  the  two 
Rambi  (male  and  female)  figured  in  Mr. 
Blyth's  former  memoir,  it  is  as  low  as  3CP-. 
(this  being  also  Prof.  Owen's  estimate  of  bo 
adnlt  skulls  of  the  Rambi).  The  zygomata  (ct 
cheek-bones)  are  unusually  prominent.  The 
canines,  incisors,  and  the  first  three  upper  mo- 
lars on  each  side,  are  exceedingly  much  woni' 
down  by  attrition  ;  the  canines  even  to  a  level 
with  the  other  teeth  ■  but  the  circiunfercnce  of 
these  canines,  especially  in  the  lo*er  jaw,  is 
conspicuously  leas  than  in  males  and  even  large 
fem^es  of  the  Rambi  and  Pappan  ;  though  thej 
are  proportionally  larger  than  io  the  KaKar. 
It  is  further  remarkable  that  the  frontal  ridga 
of  the  skull,  instead  of  uniting  upon  the  vertex 
to  form  a  single  sagittal  crest  {as  in  the  Rambi), 
or  continuing  separate  and  well  apart  throogk* 
out  (as  in  the  Pappan),  approach  to  contact 
upon  the  vertex  but  without  uniting ;  which  11 
very  likely  to  prove  a  constant  and  specifical 
distinction,  as  the  present  old  males  show  much 
irregular  deposition  of  bone  externally  to  its  con- 
placed  tignously  double  sagittal  crest.  Thelougbonesof 
last  true  molar  on  a  (^e  limbs,  though  fully  as  stout  as  in  the  Bambi 
e,  that  tooth  baring  ^nd  Pappan,  and  about  twice  as  stout  as  thow 
■d  :  in  the  lower  jaw  (,f  tlie  old  female  Kaasar,  yet  probably  do  not 
molar  is  very  little  exceed  the  corresponding  hones  of  the  full-giDwn 
Jars  ;  and  it  projects  ^^i^  Kassar  in  length  ;  being  very  much  shorter 
than  th(«e  of  the  adult  Rambi  and  Pappan :  and 
this  remarkable  brevity  of  limb,  combined  with 
the  conspicuous  differences  in  the  skull  and 
sundry  other  distinctions,  can  scarcely  he  con- 
sidered otherwise  thanas indicative  of  specifiail 
peculiarity. 
Of  the   five  Rambi    sent,  there    are  two 


f  tlic  anterior  surface 

the  jaw,  its  crown 

inwards  much  more 

as  afunctional  tooth, 
leen  almost  useless ; 

margin  of  its  crown 
trition,  as  is  also  the 
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to  the  convergence  of  the  latter,  which  takes 
place  unusually  far  back  :  the  nasal  bones  ara 
united  and  singularly  minute,  actually  not  ris- 
ing so  high  as  the  wide  part  of  the  orbital 
cavities  ;  and  the  latter  are  small  and  circular, 
measuring  barely  1§  in  every  way.  The  skull 
considerably  resembles  that  of  the  female  Rambi 
formerly  figured,  only  that  the  sagittal  crest  is 
so  much  smaller  ;  the  zygomata  being  also  more 
raised  (in  consequence  of  the  greater  prolonga- 
tion of  the  condyle  process  of  the  lower  jaw)  ; 
and  the  orbits  are  smaller  and  more  circular, 
and  surmounted  by  much  slighter  ridges :  con- 
sequently the  face  is  flatter,  and  the  sockets  of 
the  incisors  are  also  less  protruded.  This 
skeleton  wasunfortunately  very  imperfect,  waut^ 
ing  most  of  the  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
and  one  tibia  and  fibula  :  a  portion  of  the  lower, 
jaw,  with  the  canine,  fi]*st  praemolar,  and 
part  of  the  second,  is  also  lost ;  but  the 
other  long  bones  are  present,  and  the  pelvis 
is  complete.  Length  of  humerus  but  13|| 
in. ;  of  ulna  13 J  in. ;  of  femur  10^  in. ;  and 
of  tibia  9  in. ;  circumference  of  middle  of 
humerus  2^  in. ;  and  of  femur  2j  in. ;  meta- 
carpal bone  of  middle  finger  3^4  ^^-  >  meta- 
tarsal of  corresponding'  toe  3  j  in. ;  os  calcis  2 
in.  Total  length  of  scapula  (with  acromion  1 J 
in.)  ;  and  of  pelvis  9§  in. ;  extreme  breadth 
apart  of  the  ilia  (or  hips)  10|  in. ;  clavicle  6^ 
in.  This  specimen  also  is  marked  from  Sadong 
in  Borneo. 

The  third  female  Rambi  is  of  large  size  and 
fully  mature,  with  the  various  epiphyses  well 
soldered  ;  but  it  has  even  less  trace  of  sagittal 


v,^ 


large  fiiD-grown  females  (including  that  ticket- 
ed Mias  Chapin),  and  also  a  full-grown  female 

of  smaller  dimensions   (which   was  labelled  M. 

Pippan;)  with  a  male  of  superior  age   and 

stature  to  the  male  Pappan  presented  formerly 

bj  Air.  NicholLs ;  and  also  a  young  male,  with 

the  last  molars  brought   into  wear,  but  which 

nevertheless  had  not  nearly  attained  its  full 
growth,  which  bade  fair  to  rival  that  of  the 
gigantic  Sumatran  male  already  noticed. 

The  specimen  to  which  the  name  Mias  Cha- 
pin was  attached,  appears  (as  already  men- 
tioned) to  be  a  large  old  female  Rambi,  very 
remarkable  for  the  enormous  size  and  vertically 
elongated  form  of  its  orbital  cavities,  which 
measure  2  inches,  by  nearly  1|  inch,  across.  Its 
ikull  is  larger,  though  less  massive,  than  that 
of  the  female  Rambi  figured  in  the  former 
memoir:  the  muzzle  is  conspicuously  more 
ilender,  measuring  but  2|  in.  in  greatest  width 
(outside  the  canines),  instead  of  2^  in. :  and 
whereas  the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw 
in  the  former  specimen  is  smaller  and  about  on 
a  level  with  the  condyle,  in  the  present  example 
(labelled  Chapin)  the  posterior  or  condyle  pro- 
cess is  unusually  prolonged,  and  raises  the  skull 
(with  lower  jaw  in  situ)  so  remarkably,  that 
placing  it  on  a  level  surface  together  with  the 
other  skull  noticed,  the  zygoma  of  the  so-called 
Chapin  not  only  overlaps  that  of  the  other,  but 
its  lower  edge  is  about  J-  in.  higher  than  the 
upper  edge  of  the  zygoma  of  the  other  speci- 
men :  the  nasal  bones,  which  in  the  other  are 
united  and  ascend  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
glabella,  in  this  skull  continue  separate,  and 

it^h  only.to  the  lower  portion  of  the  glabella,  ^.^est  than  the  last ;  the  fnintal  ridges  meeting 
Thelmib-bones  are  even  ratherlongertljanm  the  ^  f^  back  upon  the  skull,  but  not  quite  unit- 
peat  female  Pappan,  and  m  fact  exceed  m  length  j  ^^^  and  a  small  mesial  ridge  rising  between 
Uiose  of  any  other  of  the  full-grown  specimens :  ;  ^^^^^  ^y^^^  the  vertex  :  the  orbits  are  moderate- 
Ihe  hnraerus  measurmg  15  m.,  the  ulna  (to  tip  j^  j^rge  and  a  little  elongated  vertically,  mea-  ' 
«  styloid  process)  15|  m. ;  femiir  11^  in. :  and  i  goring  1^  by  1^  in. ;  and  the  nasal  bones  are 

united  and  ascend  a  little  into  the  glabella. 


tibia  10^  in. ;  circumference  of  middle  of  trunk  _  _   _  „       _ 

?.^°fJ™?i["V„^'l-''^^^  Size  abouVthlt'of'the  first ^pecime7  ^naVked 

..   *^      _  -     X  ..  ^  _.     '    cjjj^pjn^b^t  tj^g  jjju72le  rather  broader  or  2|A 

in.  This  specimen  is  nearly  perfect:  length  of 
humerus  1 4|  in. ;  ulna  1  '>]  in. :  femur  11|  in. ; 
tibia  10^  in. ;  circumference  of  middle  of  trunk 


few  digital  bones  seem  to  accord  in  dimensions 
with  the  corresponding  bones  of  our  male  Pap- 
pm.  The  extreme  length  of  the  scapula  is  8.} 
in.;  and  of  pelvis  lOg  in.  ;  clavicle  8  in.  This 
ipwiraen  is  marked  as  having  been  procured  i  ofi^un^JJ-^^  3  in  rand  of  lVmur2|7n. 


in  Sadong  (in  Borneo). 


carpal  bone  of  second  or  middle  figure  4j'^  in. 


Another  specimen,  which  was  marked  Pap-    first  phalanx  of  ditto  SyV  in-  J  second  phalanx 
pan,  Mr.  Blyth    considers  to  be  a  small  female  !  1|J  in. ;    metacarpal  bone  of  thumb  2^  in. ; 


Rambi,  though  fully  mature  and  even  old,  as 
ihown  by  the  almost  complete  obliteration 
of  the  cranial  sutures,  the  anchylosis  of  the 
tarious  epiphyses,  and  the  amount  of  attrition 
cf  all  the  teeth.  The  cranial  ridges  are  very 
■mall ;  and  the  sagittal  crest  is  hardly  at  all 
raised,  but  nevertheless  exhibits  a  tendency  to 
n«e  along  the  median  line  of  the  skull,  between 
the  frontal  ridges  which  converge  from  the 
tanples,  and  to  be  prolonged  in  front,  anterior 
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first  phalanx  of  ditto  1-ff  in. ;  metatarsal  bone 
of  middle  toe  3^  in. ;  first  phalanx  of  ditto 
2^  in. ;  second  phalanx  1|  in. ;  metatarsal  bone 
of  hallux  2^^  in. ;  first  phalanx  of  ditto  1^^ 
in. ;  and  unguinal  ii  in.  Total  length  of 
scapula  9|  in. ;  clavicle  7^  in. ;  extreme  length 
of  pelvis  11|  in. ;  and  extreme  breadth  of 
pilia  12  inches. 

The  two  remaining  Rambi  were  males  :  and 
one  of  them   was  a  young  animal,  whose  skull 
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3  full  dimen-  |  4,^  in. ;  first  phalanx  of  ditto  Sff  in.  ;  seconi] 
ira  liad  been  i  f,lialaiix  lU  in. ;  metatarsal  of  nallux  2^^  in^ 
■ral  ma**ive- 1  clavicle  "4  in.  ;  scapula  8^  in.;  pelris  IrtJ 
the  animal  in. in  extreme  length.and  11^  in.  bnsiil  at  the 
male  of  the  i  hips.  This  specimen  was  marked  Miaa  Raiiibi  b^ 
ad  begun  to  !  Sir  J,  Brooke  ;  and  was  from  Sailong  in  Bor- 
'rontal  ridgai  [  neo.ThefenialePappanalreadynoticedthoiighof 
h  these  are  |  greater  size  than  the  male  described  on  a  former 
their  June-  ;  occasion,  with  considerably  longer  and  broader 
;l  tban  in  the  \  pelvis,  had  nevertheless  a  smaller  skull,  len 
I  between  the  |  prominently  developed  jaws,  and  consqiiciioualj 
which  in  a  1  smaller  teeth :  the  zygomatic  arch  is  shorto' 
ig  scarcely  j  |  and  a  little  weaker  than  in  the  male  ;  but  th* 
jad  of  being  -,  superciliary  ridges  and  width  of  the  bony  or- 
ie,  advances  |  bits  are  much  the  same,  and  in  fact  there  is 
posteriorly  ;  |  little  further  difference  between  two  skulls  :  th(t 
bony  inter-  I  bony  crests  on  the  vertex  are  lesi!  prominent  ii» 
false  molar  |  the  female,  and  they  approach  to  within  |  is. 
n  die  adote-  |  of  each  other ;  whereas  in  the  male  they  re- 
lylosed,  and  1  msun  1  in. ;  apart  where  most  approximated; 
part  of  the  '  length  of  base  of  skull,  from  between  the  mid- 
considerably  die  incisors  to  theanterior  margin  of  the  occipitxt- . 
le  tibia)  and  foranien,  6^  in. ;  in  the  male,  and  B^  in  the  fe* 
ulna;.  This  '■  male;  breadth  of  zygomata  apart  6§  in.,  in  both. 
}.  Lengthof  j  Length  of  humerus  15  in.  ;  of  ulna  log  in.; 
,. ;  of  femiir  I  femur  11 J  in.;  tibia  10^  in.;  circumferenc* 
mference  ofj  of  middle  of  trunk  of  humerus  3^  in. ;  of  fe- 
in. ;  and  of  ^  mur  3  in. ;  metacarpal  bone  of  middle  finger 
"  middle  fin-  ,  4^  in. ;  first  phalanx  3J  in.;  seccmd  l\^  in.; 
chylose)  3^  .  metacarpal  boiie  of  one  thumb  2  in.,  of  th» 
second  pha-  j  other  somewhat  less  and,  bearing  a  very  short 
mb  1|  in. ;  I  first  phalanx,  only  ^  in. ;  metatarsal  bone  of 
in. ;  first  |  middle  toe  4  in. ;  first  phalanx  3  in. ;  second 
id  1|  in.  ;  I  13  in.;  metatarsal  of  hullux  2|  in.  ;  clavicl* 
vide  6^  in.  j  "J  in. ;  scapula  8.^  in.  in  extreme  length  ;  and 
9  epiphysis)  '  pelvia  1C>|  in.  long,  and  11|  in.  broad  at  th« 

'  species,  which  has  been  designated 
Pithccus  ciirtus,  is  perhaps  the  genuine  Ttliaq  ' 
;ertiunly  not  1  Chapin  of  the  Dyaks.  The  specimen  is  decidedly  * 
mnt  the  size  1  male,  and  well  advanced  in  years  ;  and  the  ijkuS 
:ribed  ;  and  has  a  more  anthropoid  appearance  tlian  tliatof 
!m  than  by  |  anyotlierOrang-iitan  known.  Tliisthicrtyreaulto 
I  (which  is  I  fn>mthe  much  reduced  prolongation  of  the  111112-' 
less  conspi-  1  zle,  whilp  the  cheek-bones  project  remarkablv,  ■ 
nstance,  by  giving  a  sort  of  Kalniuk  expression  to  the  skull, 
liary  ridges  i  The  absolute  projection  of  the  maxilla,  in  a 
male  skull :  horizontal  lino  caiTied  from  the  lower  margin 
the  sagittal  1  of  the  orbital  ring,  is,  in  the  large  Sumatran 
lied  ;  nasals  ,  male  liambi  skull,  fully  S  in. ;  in  the  male 
)wer  part  of  |  I'appan  it  is  about  the  game :  in  the  female 
complete  i !  I'appan  a.J  in. ;  in  tlie  ol<l  female  Kassiir  fs 
lalaiiges  and  ;  much  smaller  animal)  about  2.|in.;  and  in 
the  great  male  eurtus  barely  2  in.  Kxtrema 
breadth  of  zygomath  7  in. ;  height  oftlie  skiiil- 
with  lower  jaw  in  aitu,  11  in.  ;  length,  in  a 
straight  line,  from  the  summit  of  orbital  cavity 
to  between  the  incisors,  4j  in.  (the  same  in«i~ 
surement  being  of  the  male  liambi  &^  in.  : 
and  in  the  male  I'appan  4^  in,):  lengtb- 
liddlc  toe  I  from  occipital  Ibrameii  to  base  of  up|icr' 
O  2j4 


»dth  at  the 


of  humerus 
Ifsis)  loj  in. 
rcnmference 

middle  fln- 
j  in.  laecoud 
limb 
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inclsQi^  6  in.    in  the  male    llambi 
and  niale  Pappan   (>|    in.) :   lengtli    of    the 
ptkte  '6  in.  (in  the  other  3J  in.  and  3^  in.)  on 
orbital  cavities    1|  by  1;|  in.  across:  extreme 


adolescent  small  skeleton,  fi*om  all  the  rest* 
The  next  glance  suffices  to  separate  the  Ranibi, 
pappan,  and  P.  curtus :  the  last  being  quite  as, 
thorouglj  distinguished  apart  by  the  tout  en- 
width  ol*  bony  orbits  apart  externally  5  |  semblc  of  its  appearance,  as  the  Papj)an  is  by 
in.:  extreme  breadth  of  ascending  ramus  of  its  conspicuously  double-crested  vertex.  No 
lower  jaw  3g  in. ;  height  of  the  condyle  4^  in.;  j  zoologist,  accustomed  to  the  discrimination  of 
length  of  grinding  surface  of  the  upper  molars  specitical  characters  would  hesitate,  with  the 
*2j\  in.     The  skeleton  was  fortunately  neai*ly    ])resent  series   of  skulls  before  him,  to  acknow- 


pertect.  Extreme  length  pf  humerus  13|  in. ; 
ulna  14|^  in.  ;  femur  10  ^  in.  ;  tibia  yjj  in. : 
circuml'ererence  of  middle  of  trunk  of  humerus, 


ledge  the  distinctness  of  each  of  these  three, 
but  such  an  observer  would  ponder  for  a  while 
over  the  remarkable  female  llambi  skull  with 


3|  in. ;  of  femur  2|  in.  (lengtli  and  circum-  i  enormous  and  vertical  oblong  orbits,  and  would 

ferenceof  humerus  of  old  female  Kassar  12| 

and  2\  in. ;  ditto  of  femur  Ug  in.  and  2|  in.) : 

length  of  metacarpal  bone  of  middle  finger  3^ 

in. ;  first  phalanx  of  ditto  2i|  in. ;  second  1{-| 

in. ;  metacarpal    bone  of  tliumb  2yV  in.  ;  first 


doubtless  hesitate  in  regarding  it  as  specifically 
identical  with  the  old  female  Kambi  of  small 
size ;  so  great  is  the  contrast  between  them. 
Presuming,  however,  that  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  here  ventured  upon,  it  still  follows 


phalanx  1 J  in. ;  metatarsal  bone  of  middle  toe  i  that  the  Kambi  is  subject  to  an  extraordinary 
3fi  in.;  first  phalanx  2|  in. ;  second  ]§  in. ;  i  amount  of  variation  for  a  wild  animal ;  and 
metatarsal  bone  of  hallux  2  in. ;  clavicle  (3^-  in. ;  this,  although  it  may  not  invalidate  the  opinion 
extreme  length  of  scapida  8|  in. ;  of  pelvis  10^  of  its  distinctness  from  the  Pappan  and  P.  cur- 
ia.;  and  breadtli  at  the  hips  11  in.;  length  of  tus,  nevertheless  prom])ts  a  reconsideration  of 
the  vertebral  column,  Irom  atlas  to  sacnnn,  j  the  grounds  for  the  view  formerly  expressed, 
measured  internally,  10|  in. ;  in  the  scarcely  with  regai-d  to  the  specifical  distinctness  of  the 
fuU-gTown  male  Pappan,  17^  in.,  and  in  the  ]  small  specimen  having  short  fore-arms.  From 
old  feniale  Kassar,  15^  in.  ;  axis-vertebra  sol-  the  detached  state  of  the  epiphyses  of  its  limb- 
dered  to  the  next.  As  compared  with  the  bones,  it  is  certain  that  that  specimen  was  not 
Ranibi  and  Pappan,  the  metacarpals  and  meta-  j  full-grown  ;  and  as  those  of  the  ulnaj  at  least 
tarsals  are  shorter,  and  the  first  phalanges  of  j  (as  shown  by  the  adult  male  llambi,  and  also 
the  fingers  and  toes  are  longer.  It  has  been  j  by  that  of  the  male  Pappan,)  are  the  last  to 
remarked  that  in  the  adult  and  aged  specimens  |  become  anchylosed,  it  should  follow  that  the 

ibre-arm  continues  to  increase  in  length  after  the 


of  the  Kambi  and  Pappan,  the  canines  are 
always  perfect ;  whereas  in  those  of  the  small 
Kasiar  they  are  as  regularly  broken  or  worn 
down  to  about  a  level  with  the  incisors.  This 
remark  is  borne  out  by  the  series  of  skulls  now 
mider  examination.  The  canines  are  long  and 
unbroken  in  all  the  specimens  of  the  Kambi  and 
Pappan;  and  are  ground  down  in  the  old  female 
Kassar,  and  also  in  the  old  male  P.  curtus! 
Denoting  probably  a  difference  of  food.  The  dif- 


upper  arm  and  the  leg  had  ceased  to  grow  ;  but 
the  difference  is  still  too  great  to  be  thus  ac- 
counted for  satisfactorily. 

This  fact  would  appear  certain,  that  the  par- 
tial anchylosis  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  limb- 
bones  does  not  rigorously  denote  cessation  of 
growth,  unless  the  female  Orangs  attain  to 
greater  stature  than  the  males,  which  is  most 
unlikely.     It  would  seem  rather,  that  as  the 


farent  species  of  these  anmials  do  not  appear  to  ^^^thy  'salts  are  continuously  absorbed  and  re- 
inhabn  the  same  district ;  and,  seemingly,  P.  deposited,  some  continuance  of  extension  super- 
owemi  represents,  m  the  southern  part  ol  the  |  ^^^es,  until  finally  checked  and  stopped  by  the 
great  island,  the  P.  mono  ol  the  northern  part.  ,  considerably  increased  deposition  of  bone.  The 
When  examining  the  grand  series  of  skulls  skuU  also  continues  long  to  increase  in  size, 
and  skeletons  of  adult  Orang-utans  amounting  |  after  the  last  true  molara  have  been  brought 
lotwelveinall  (viz.,  3  males  and  4  females 
of  Pithecus  brookei  or  Mias  rambi,  1  male 
and  1  old  i'emale  of  P.  satyrus  or  M.  pappan, 
one  old  male  of  the  P.  curtus  or  M.  chapin  ?, 
an  old  female  of  the  P.  morio  or  M.  kassar, 
and  the  adolescent  female  with  short  fore- 
tnna,  provisionally  designated  P.  owenii, — 
in  addition  to  Professor  Owen  s  excellent  li- 
thographs of  the  male  Kassar  and  of  male  and 
female  Kambi  in  the  Tran.  Zool.  Soc,  Vols, 
i  and  ii),  the  observer  is  first  stinick  with  the 
^^  obvious  and  conspicuous  distinctness  of  the 
conparatively  puny  Mias  kassar,   and  of  the 
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into  use. 

As  regards  the  sexual  distinction,  a  practised 
eye  discerns  it  readily  in  the  adult  skull,  by  its 
superior  general  massiveness  in  the  male  ;  and, 
in  the  skeleton,  the  larger  and  broader  pelvis 
of  course  denotes  the  female  animal,  combined 
with  a  proportionally  smaller  and  less  robust 
skull  than  in  the  other  sex.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  correct  determination  of  sex 
in  any  one  of  the  specimens  here  noticed. 

The  occasional  but  rare  occurrence  of  the  un- 
guinal  phalanx  to  the  hallux  or  great  toe, 
would  seem  to  be  proper  to  no  particular  sex 
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n  the  male  Pappan  from  I  loose  and  soft :  tliUbverjper 
lale  Rambi  from  Borneo,  of  the  oranges.  The  best  dm 
;onnect  the  oateological  ^e  coldseaoon.  In  Tenasseiin 
'actera  of  the  ditfereiit  abuiidaut,  but  for  the  want  o 
the  stature  attained  by  ;  tliey   aie   much   inferior  I 


e    llambi,  Pappi 
'ther  information  of  tli 
verily  or  otherwise  the 
'«ny.  As,  !ioc.  Joi 


Jaruc-mani^  ,, 

Jnruk  japun,  „ 

Madra  narangi,    Mu-iUL. 

PomeranBni, 
Kaga-nmga, 
Swadoo  naringo, 
Hannah  dodang, 
Naranja, 


POHT. 


1i  pallan 


TiM. 


Collungi  palli 
Kichille-panduu,  lu. 

3  ia  a  native  of  India, 
esla  on  the  herders  of 
!  Neilgherries,  perhaps 
icrit  Nagrunga,  and  the 
doubt  the  European 
lish),  Arancia  (Italian), 
ium  and  Orange.  The 
eight  of  16  or  20  feet 
ince  of  fruit,  and  like 
earing  the  fruit  at  all 
le  with  the  flowers, 
ia,  it  does  not  ripen  its 
ler,  and  hence  haa  been 
u-ther  north  than  otliera 
,nges  are  cultivatud  in  | 
Indies  and  are  carried 
considerable  distances. 
lina,  the  Oh'ang  of  tlie 
my  tree,  but  there  is 
ita  fruit  haa  a  thin, 
{  skin,  and  fine,  but 
aarmalade  is  made  of 
ih  means  any  orange. 
:,  also  called  by  them 
e  red  skinned  variety, 
JioTB  :  its  rind  is  eon- 
krp,  with  many  loose 
Central  China  and  its 
>eter  than  that  of  the 
led  as  dessert  and  its 
ipan.  The  orange  is , 
over  the  Deccan.  The 
1,  Cowlah,  and  a  small 
'a  on  a  tree  more  like 
lal  method  of  culture 
generally  being  either 
.  the  sweet  lime.  The 
close  rind,  ia  produced 
and  it  is  said  that  the 
tlimestockbgenerally 


oraiigca,  and  to  those  cultivai 

Europe.     The  trees  are  oltci 

lific.     A  seedling  planted, 

ninth  year  more  than  two  t 

The  leaves  are  rather  bitter,  i 

tial  oil.     A  still  more  fragrai: 

neroli  by  perVumeiii,  ia  atfoidi 

The  berries  while  uuripe  are 

and  turned  in  the  lathe  U>  th' 

are  used  in  issties  on  account 

odour.     The  rind  or  peel  of  i 

ter  and   aromatic,   and   affoi 

Stomachic  tinctmre  and  syru| 

the  ripe  fruit  contains  sugar, 

acids,  citrate  of  lime,  mueila 

gum.     Like  the  lemon  juice  : 

lent  coohng  drink,  and  is  an  i 

in   the   treatment  of  scorbui 

seeds  of  the  orange  yield   o 

The  fruit  of  tlie  orange  is  eat 

candied  and  is  made  into  n 

its  extremely  agreeable  and  rt 

it  is  much  esteemed  as  a  fruit 

and  as  a  refrigerent.     When 

the  fruit  which  falls  ofi*  is  drie 

Aurantii  haccie  or  Curaeoa   t 

from  being  employed   in  fls 

The  smaller  ones  are  smootht 

making  issues.     The  rind  or 
is  sometimes  subacituled  for  t 
,  orange,  as  are  also  the  flowers 
'  tial  oil,  also  the  oil  expressed 
rind,  likewise  orange  flower 
used  for  the  same  purposes  ! 
from   the  bitter  orange.     Or 
orange  fmit  ia  in  high  estimat 
Tamil  medical  practitioners,  ■ 
it  purifies  the  blood,  improves 
cures  catarrh.     The  wood  of 
not  available  of  any  size,  or   : 
Leaves  of  the  orange  are  ofi 
of  their  bitterne*  and  the  art 
of  the  essential  oil  stored  uj 
with  which  their  substance  is 
essential  oil  may  be  ohtainec 
as   also     a    distilled  water, 
the  leaves   may  be  employed 
aromatic  excitant  and  diaphort 
lemon  and  Ume  trees,  (Cilrus) 
that  seldom  exceed  about  15  fei 
wood  is  only  met  with  as  an  obj 
it  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  u...".-.  >-.  .-...■.^. 
In   confirmation   of    the  orange     and   Icmiia 
being  natives  of  India,  it  may  be  adduced,  that 
the  Asiatic  names  of  the  orange  are  In  Sak- 
scBiT,  Nagrunga ;    Hisd.   Narungee ;    Aius, 
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Nart^Bnd  those  of  the  lemon,  Sans.  ;  Nim- 

booki^sxe.  Neeboo ;  Hind.  Neemoo,  leem- 

boo.    It  is  further  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 

Persian  and  Arabian  authors  do  not,  as  is  their 

want,  give  any  Greek  synonyme  of  either ;  but 

of  the  citron,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 

known  to  the  Romans,  they  say  that  marseeska 

is  the  Yoonanee,  and  atrogha,  the  Syrian  name, 

neither  of  which  terms  have  been  traced.     I'he 

Saoflcrit  name  of  the  citron  is  beejapoora,  the 

Arabic  ootnruj,  and  the  Persian  toorunj.     By 

the  last  it  is   also   known   in   the   northern 

provinces  of  India. — Drs,   Riddell  ;   Masan  ; 

CtShaughmsgy  ;  Ainslie;  M.  E.  J.  E, :  Tred- 

gold;  Boyle  lU.  Him,  BoU.  p,  130. 

ORANGE-BELLIED  GRAY  SQUIRREL, 
syn.  of  Sciurus  lokriah,  Hod*j. 

ORANGE-DYE  PLANTS.  The  flowers  of 
the  butea  with  an  alkali,  the  corolla  tubes  of 
the  tree  of  mourning,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
henna  ireey  yield  beautiful  orange  dyes.  The 
btter  are  used  in  Lidia  to  dye  skins  of  &  reddish- 
yeflow. — Mason, 

ORANGE  GOURD,  Cucurbita  aurantia. 

ORANGE  PEEL. 


Chin. 


Post-i-Turanj, 


Febs. 


ORAON. 

seem  to  have  remained  until  the  mahomedans 
erected  a  fort  there.  There  is  no  similarity 
between  the  language  of  the  Oraon  and  that 
of  the  Mundah  and  their  cognates,  the  Mun- 
dah  is  soft  and  sonorous,  while  the  Oraon  is 
guttural  and  harsh  and  the  Oraon  language  of 
the  Rajmahal  hills  and  the  Tamil  have  a  near 
connection.  The  Oraon,  when  driven  from 
the  Rhotas  hills,  brought  with  them  to  the 
plateau  large  herds  of  cattle  and  implements 
of  husbandry  previously  unknown  to  the  Mun- 
dah. Also,  the  Oraon,  when  driven  fi*om  the 
Rhotas  hUls,  separated  into  two  great  divisions, 
one  of  these  moving  to  the  S.  E. '  formed  a 
settlement  in  the  Rajmahal  hills,  and  are  now 
known  as  the  Male  or  Rajmahali ;  the  other 
sought  refuge  to  the  south  in  the  Palamow 
hills,  and  wandered  from  valley  to  valley  in 
tliose  ranges,  till  they  ibund  themselves  in  Bur- 
wai,  a  hill-locked  estate  in  Chota  Nagpiu*  pro- 
j)er.  From  there  they  occupied  the  highlands 
of  Jushpore  and  formed  the  settlements  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lohardugga,  on  the  Chota  Nagpur 
plateau  where  they  still  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  population.  The  present  customs  of  the 
Oraon  have  been  derived  from  the  Mundah, 
and  differ  therefore  from  those  of  the  Rajmahali 
people  whose  isolated  position  has  preserved  their 
ancient  ceremonies.  In  the  marriages  of  the 
Oraon,  a  public  recognition  that  the  couple  have 
slept  together  is  a  part  of  the  ceremony  ;  the 
Oraon  burn  their  dead.  They  are  sworn  on  the 
Doob  grass.  Their  suj>ronie  deity  is  the  sun, 
called  Dhui'nio,  a  Sanscrit  word.  Amongst  the 
Rajmahali  people,  it  is  ciistomary  for  the  engaged 
couple  to  sleej)  together  beibre  marriage.  They 
bury  their  dead.  They  swear  on  salt.  They 
worship  Bedo  Gosain,  an  invisible  spirit.  The 
Rajmahali  is  less  cheerful  than  the  Son  thai, 
less  industrious  and  does  not  join  in  the  dances 
to  which  the  people  of  the  Mundah  stock  are 
so  devoted.     The  Oraon  are  more  lively  than 


Chin-pi, 
Hung-pi, 

This  is  the  peel  of  the  various  kinds  of  orange 
frmt,  the  Citrus  aurantium,  C  .bigaradia,  C.  mar- 
garita  and  C.  nobilis.  It  is  used  os  a  stomachic, 
stimnknt,  anti-spasmodic. 

ORANGE-PEKOE,  a  black  tea  from  China, 
10  named,  of  which  there  is  also  a  scented  kind. 
— SimmonfTs  Dictioiiary. 

ORANGE  WINE  or  Auranta,  is  an  agree- 
able beverage,  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  flavour, 
resembling  Malmsey  or  Muscat.  It  is  recom- 
mended for  flavouring  jellies. — M.E.J.R, 

ORAXGE  zest,  or  Orange  threads. 
Kiub-peh,  Chin.  |  Kiuh-lo,  C]iin. 

The  dried  threads  of  the  fruit,  that  cover  the 
pfulp  of  the  sweet  orange,  prolongations  of  the 
endocarp. 

ORAON,  a  tribe  found  amongst  the  races  in  :  the  Mundah,  quite  as  industrious  and  the  most 
tk  Chota  Nagpur  territory.  Their  language  |  active  and  nimble-footed  of  dancers.  The  Oraon 
B  of  the  Dravidian  stock.  They  are  located  i  are  now  a  good  deal  interposed  between  the 
in  the  highlands  east  of  the  Udipur  and  Sar-  \  Kharawa  and  the  Mundah,  but  though  the 
gnjah  districts  of  the  Giota  Nagpur  division.  |  Kharawa  and  Oraon  are  in  contact,  they  are 


They  form  ^  considerable  part  of  the  population 
of  the  Ju^hpore  highlands,  arid  these  Jushporo 
Oraon  are  the  ugliest  of  the  race.  Thence, 
astvards,  the  Oraon  have  pushed  themselves 


described  by  Colonel  Dalton  as  very  unlike  one 
another  in  language,  appearance,  manners  and 
customs.  Oraon  settlements  predominate  in 
the  western  parts  of  Chota  Nagpur  plateau  and 


mtothe  country  of  the  Mundah  in  the  plateau  ,  ^-ach  village  group  has  its  pecuHar  flag.     The 


Oraon  are  a  very  small  race,  but  well  propor- 
tioned. The  young  men  have  light  graceful 
figures  and  are  as  active  as  monkeys.  Those 
residing  in  isolated  j^ositions  are  generally  black 
or  dark  and  ill-favoured.  They  have  wide 
mouths,  thick  li|)s,  projecting  maxillary  pro- 
cesses, nostrils  wide  apart,  no  marked  elevation 
fchting  unsuccessfully  on  the  road,  and  finally  of  the  nose,  and  low  foreheads,  though  not,  in 
leided  on  the  Rhotas  hills,  where  some  of  them    general  very  receding.     The  Oraon  who  dwell 
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of  the  Chota  Nagpur  district  and  adjoining 
coantry.  They  are  not,  at  present  a  dominant 
nee.  They  are  laborious  and  industrious  and 
are  engaged  as  labourers  in  Bengal.  The  Oraon 
call  themselves  Khoonkir.  They  have  tradi- 
tions that  they  were  once  settled  in  Guzerat, 
but  on  being  expelled  there,  travelled  eastwards 


I 


Kotwar  or  Police, 
their  own  traditjons 
Sone  by  the  intnisio 
gaiigetic  liindoM,  a 
Cliota  Nagpur,  the  ci 
MuTidah  or  Ho.     At 


,  also 


.  thi 


JKAON. 

a  liave  more  varied  fea- 
>fler,  fuirer  and  pleasing 
prove  in  appearaiioe  with 
aon,  accordiog  to  Colonel 
f  the  African  type  of  fea- 
illy  heads  araongat  them 

have  almost  an  ape-like 
Juslipore  Oraon,  according 
i  the  iiglicat  of  the  race, 
ids,  flat  noses  and  project- 
d  approach  the  negro  in 

manner,  the  Oraon  are 
rted  negroes  are  fond  of 
her  than  clothing  liis  per- 

or  playing,  always  cliecr- 
on  boys  and  girls  are  in- 
Eating  their  persons  with 
nenta  which  they  discard 
ms,  Oraon  youths  and 
juired  the  songs  and  the 
The  Oraon  have  small, 
in  which  the  family  re- 
e  in  eacli  rillagft  of  old 
iria,  or  bachelor's  hall  in 
imarried  men  of  the  tiibe 
Any  absentee  is  fined ; 
90,  is  placed  all  the  flags, 
their  dancing  and  other 
It  of  it  is  a  clear  circular 
ground.  In  some  Oraon 
larried  girls  have  a  house 
m  elderly  woman  to  look 

alwajis  a  stick  in  hand. 
rdens  or  orchards  belong- 
Lisefi,  but  they  have  some 
operty  within  the  village, 
oves  of  fruit  trees  form  a 

Oiota  Nil ^' pur  scenery. 
leration  for  salt ;  Mundah 
as  a  rule  are  not  ponlract- 
id  bridegroom  are  of  ma- 
)eople  often  making  love 
voi.  In  Chota  Nagpur 
ral  classes,  and  in  Sing- 
laea  of  Kols,  girls  have  a  j  having  originally  form. 

up  to  4I>  head  of  cattle  ;  i  tension  of  the  (iond  t 
im^n  unmarried,  even  to  ,  extended  from  the  Go 
n  they  are  married,  tlie    mity  of  the  Vindhya. 

tree,thegrooma,ni;niroc  well,  Oraon  is  an  uncul 
le  of  the  ceremonies  ilii>  luins  many  roots  and 
r  of  water  over  llie  heads  ;  Kol  dialects  and  30  n 
vho  then  retire  to  change 
The  neJt  morning  the 
the  nuptial  chanilicr  and 


lized  Oraon 
wilder  Kol  into  revoli 
them  to  migrate  to  the 
into  the  land  of  tli 
northerly  of  the  ea 
out  into  the  low  coun' 
Bhumij  and  Bhuian  1 
of  Tamaria.  The  mo 
Singbhum  and  Koleli 
the  Bhuian  pro-occup 
of  hindoos  from  Marwi 
the  Bhuian  against  the 
Kol  against  the  Bhniai 
ed  Singbhum,  leaving 
the  Kol  or  Ho,  |s  the  s 
selves.  Itemnants  of  I 
the  northward  in  Chota 
to  he  also  spread  to  1 
Rajmafaal. 

ThfStmthal  trUiea 
spread.  It  is  found 
in  the  skirts  and  t: 
hills.  It  is  enumerate 
list  of  the  tribes  of  Cu 
Captain  Sherwell,  iu 
through  Chota  Nagpur  1 
the  territory  of  both 
Vindyan  races. 

2Vi«  ^aU  find  Orao 
Dravidiau,  and  it  is  rei 
the  Male  ai'e  now  con 
mity  of  the  Vindhya,  vi 
and  bends  ii>uiid  the  ( 
from  the  .south  Dravidi 
their  language  is  more 
itself.  The  oxplanatioi 
he  circumstance  c 


and  groom.     In  viila;^ 
y  inhabited  by  the  Oraon, 

Oraon,  is  the  language 
id  Oraon  village  officers 
le  head  Ls  called  Mundnh  : 
r,  Bhandari,  his  assistant 


primary  importance,  t 
l)r.  Caldwell  as  having 
ber  of  the  Dravidian  ta 
The  Oraon  worship  t 
of  Dhurmi,  as  the  ere! 
offer  white  animals  to  1 
n'orahipped  by  the  Ortu 
Nag]ittr,  is  a  carved  sti 
great  jalras  are  held,  ( 


Gorait  or  messenger,  and  1  place,  and  is  worshippc 
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^raasaO,  with  much  drunkennesa  amongst  the 
oJd,  and  dancing  and  love-making  amongst  the 
young.— />«Zto?»,  pp,  134,  169,  170,  171,  172, 
175-179,  198 ;  Campbell,  pp.  22,  33,  39. 

ORAZIO,  a  friar  who  travelled  in  Central 
Asia.    See  Sakya  muni. 

ORCANETE,  Fr.     Alkanet. 
ORCHAKA,  Beng.     Sonneratia  acida,  Linn. 
ORCIIIACE^E,  LindL,  the  Orchis  tribe  of 
plants  comprising  7  gen.,  1,990  sp.,  viz.: 

Of  these,  there  are  about  1,700  species  in 
British  India,  viz. : 


Arethusett 218 

Xeotiese 270 

Cyprij^edieie 23 


Ifaludese 880 

E(Md6ndiea» 153 

Vandes 487 

Ophydea  449 

Many  of  the  Orchiacea)  have  very  beautiful 
floweis.  Salep  which  consists  of  bassorin  is 
obtained  from  a  species  of  Eulophia.  Orchi- 
daceous plants  are  rare  throughout  the  plains 
of  Northern  India,  and  in  the  Punjab.  Only 
the  ubiquitous  Zeuxine  sulcata  occurs  generally, 
while  Eulophia  is  found  locally,  and  only  one 
odier  was  found  in  the  Trans-Indus  hills  to 
8,000  feet.  Bolbophyllum,  species,  B.  aurico- 
mum,  Careyanum,  fiexuoiuni,  fuscescens,  Jen- 
kenscnii,  serpens,  and  sunipia,  occur  in  Nepal, 
the  Khassj'a  hills,  Burmah  and  Tenasserim. 
The  mo6t  higlily  valued  of  the  orchid  order 
among  the  Burmese  and  Karens,  is  the  sweet- 
scented  bolbophyllum,  which  Karen  youths 
Wear  in  the  lobes  of  the  ear,  and  maidens  in 
their  hair.  It  abounds  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  jungles,  throwing  down  deHcate  straw- 
coloured  racemes  over  the  rough  gray  bark  of 
old  lagerstrcemia.  Bolbophyllum  careyanum, 
is  a  common  orchid  in  the  vicinity  of  Maul- 
main,  easily  recognized  by  a  long  leaf  at  the 
apex  of  a  false  bulb,  and  by  its  small  piu-plish 
flower.  Species  of  Dendrobium  occur  in  south- 
eastern Asia  and  Australia.  Dr.  Wight  in  his 
Icones,  gives  thirteen.  Dr.  Voigt  names  twenty- 
flve  species,  and  on  the  Tenasserim  coast,  there 
tn  fifteen  or  more  species,  viz. : — 


albuni. 
•Ipcitre, 

titrb»talam, 

Uilonne, 

gnminifoliiun, 

beterocftrpiun, 

hejoeanam, 

buiOii. 

knknluiiiiD, 

aRregAtum, 

UoBiiBrBtiim, 


cam  bridg^aanum, 

eandldam, 

oaloeolns, 

CGenilescens, 

davatam, 

crumentatnm, 

crysanthum, 

deiiBifloram, 

fl&vum, 

formosum, 

^btonii, 

jenkinsii, 

loDgicoraa, 


macroatachylum, 

paxtonli, 

pendulttin, 

pierardi, 

pnlchellam, 

pumilum, 

purpnreum, 

ramoslsBimom, 

secundem, 

Btupoflum, 

■ulcatum, 

teretlfolium. 


Of  all  the  air  plants  on  the  Tenasserim  coast, 
the  most  interesting  is  a  dendrobium,  the 
lowers  of  which  arc  white,  with  a  yellow  lip, 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  ex- 
qiwitely  fragrant.  The  plant  bloasoms  in 
March,  and  it  liowers.  May  be  seen  whitening 
Wider  the  emerald  foliage  of  the  groves  nearly 
61  months  bf  the  year  to  the  close  of  October. 
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The  Burmese  call  it  the  silver  flower.  Of 
species  of  Epipactis,  Wight  gives  figures  of 
Epipactis  carinata,  and  Dalhousiae  macro- 
stachya.  Eria  obesa,  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  Tenasserim  epiphytes,  but  tlie 
flowers  are  small,  and  have  little  to  recommend 
them.  Wight  gives  figures  of  E.  epiphytes, 
pauciflora,  polystachya,  pubescens  and  reticosa. 
Air-plants  possess  the  power  of  living  for  a 
considerable  time  suspended  in  the  air.  All 
plants,  however,  require  inorganic  aa  well 
aa  organic  constituents,  and  although  these 
latter  elements  can  be  supplied  from  the  air 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and 
water,  the  former  cannot,  and  in  the  end  they 
all  perish.  There  are  however,  two  different 
tribes  to  which  the  name  of  Air-plants  has 
been  applied ;  of  which  one,  containing  the 
moss-hke  Tillandsia  usneoides,  which  hangs  in 
festoons  from  the  branches  of  trees  in  the  hot 

i  damp  forests  of  tropical  America,  and  the  fra- 
grant T.  xiphioides,  which  adorns  the  balconies 
of  tlie  houses  in  Buenos  Ay  res,  is  called  by 
botanists  Bromcliaceae ;  the  other,  abounding 

'  in  species  of  the  most  different  natm*e  and 
appearance,  is  named  Orchidaceae.  The  genera, 
Eulophia,  Orchis,  Satyrium  are  believed  to  pro- 
duce the  salep  of  commerce,  a  substance  largely 
used  as  a  restorative  and  a.s  a  dietetic.  Orchis 
mascula,  called  early  orchis,  male  orchis,  and 
male  fool's  stones,  grows  plentifully  throughout 
Europe,  northern  Africa,  Persia  and  the  tempe- 
rate region  of  Iligh  Asia.  In  Persia  tlie  roots  are 
washed  and  thrown  into  boiling  water  to  remove 
the  outer  skin ;  they  are  then  dried,  strung  on 
cords  and  hung  in  the  sun  or  in  ovens  until 
perlectly  free  from  moisture.  The  dried  bulbs 
are  of  the  size  of  a  cherry  stone  to  that  of  an  olive, 
are  slightly  transparent  and  of  a  horny  colour, 
they  are  pounded  by  being  soaked  in  cold  water, 
imtil  they  become  soft  and  then  rapidly  dried, 
and  the  powder  is  dissolved  like  other  fecula,  in 
water,  milk  or  broth,  requiring  sixty  parts  of  li- 
quid to  one  of  fecula.  It  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  sago,  tapioca  and  arrowroot ; , 
and  when  good  is  an  excellent  diet  article  for 
convalescents,  two  drams  being  sufiicient  for  a 
meal  for  an  invalid.  O.  morio  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  meadow  orchis,  or  female  fooVa  stones, . 
and  the  O.  militaris  or  man  orchis,  also  of 
Britain,  all  furnish  the  salep  tubers :  Orchis 
biflora,  O.  commelinaefolia,  O.  latifolia  and  O. 
papilisnacea  are  also  named.  Dr.  Koyle  was 
of  opinion  that  the  genus  Eulophia  furnished 
tlie  salep  of  High  Asia,  Cashmere  and  Affgha- 
nistan,  the  Himalaya,  the  Neilgherries  and 
Ceylon,  and  Dr.  Bellew  found  an  orchis  at 
Hazarah  four  marches  west  of  Karram  fort  at 
a  height  of  1,000  feet,  some  of  the  tubers  being 
almost  as  large  as  a  walnut.  Dr.  Royle  names 
Eulophia  vera  of  the  Himalaya,  near  the  Jhe^ 
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rig  near  the  Kheree  pass  aa 
ere  arc  ihrce  kinJs  of  salep 
are  of  N.  W.  India,  viz., 
,'ptian  aa!ep,  the  g^niiine 
cp-kohi  oraalepkabiili,  the 
salep  and  Simla  salep  and 
vhicli  is  the  worst  kini' 
;  Eitij.  Ci/e.  See  Aerides, 
l)iutu,Epidondruni,Gunma, 

ED. 


lie  lichen  Rucella  tinctoria, 
ned  the  dye  called  Orchil 
ation  in  urine  or  other  ani- 

earliest  mentinn  of  the  trial 
nod  in  the  5th  chapter  of 
r3  from  the  eleventh  vi 
ave  holy  water  to  a  wo 
13  her  with  a  cur?e,  that  if 
honld  rot  and  her  belly 
by  ordeal,  though  forhid- 
3  to  be  found  in  some  form 
It  the  mahomedan  world, 
ed  Toro,  and  there  are 
rhich  it  is  practised.  In 
lis  were  recognised :  in  tri- 
lins  of  rice  that  have  heen 
lagramma  are  put  into  the 
led  or  accused  person,  who 
a  them  out  on  a  pepul  leaf, 
icent,  the  grain  appears  as 
:  if  guilty,  the  rice  is  dry. 
osha  or  image-water,  the 
iks  some  of  the  water  with 

been  washed,  and  if  the 
30  from  calamity  through 
e  ia  innocent.  The  ordeal 
plied  to  women,  children, 
le  and  sick  men,  and  to 
fast  of  24  hours,  both  of 
I  priest,  the  accused  bathes 
rs  are  offered  up  and  obla- 
to  fire.  The  beam  »of  the 
listed,  the  cord  fixed  and 

scales  ascertained.  The 
the  scale  and,  while  being 
sfa  prostrate  themselves, 
lations  and  after  an  infer- 
le  paper  with  the  writer's 
1  around  the  head  of  the 
a  the  balance  thus  ;  Thou 
e  mansion  of  truth :  thou 
cerl  by  the  deities:  declare 


Oh  !  give 


jspicion.  If  I  am  guilty, 
own  mother,  then  sink  me 
en^  theu  raise  me  alotl. 
SCO  o 


t  then  re-weighed ;  if  he  then 
lie  is  tbund  guilty,  but  if  light«, 


The  accused 
weigh  heavier, 
he  goes  free. 

In  the  trial  by  fire,  the  accused  in  India 
walks  barefoot  into  a  iiesf  of  burning  ptpal 
leaves  (Ficus  religiosa) ;  in  Siam,  over  a  pit 
filled  with  burning  charcoal.  In  the  ordeal 
by  imiling  oil,  the  accused  has  to  thrust  hii 
hand  into  the  scalding  fluid. 

The  hot-iron  oi'deal  is  practised.  Nine  circlei 
are  drawn,  each  IC  fingers  in  diameter,  and  eiu:h 
thesame  distance  of  16  fingers  apart.  The  hands 
of  the  accused  are  rubbed  with  unhusked  rice 
(paddy)  and  all  marks  on  them  carefully  noted. 
Seven  peptd  leaves  are  then  bonnd  with  sevtn 
threads  on  each  hand,  and  the  priest  gives  him  t 
red  hot  ball  to  carry  as  he  steps  from  circle  w 
circle,  keeping  his  feet  vithin  each  until  ht 
reach  the  eighth,  when  he  throws  the  hall  on  t 
heap  of  dry  grass  inside  the  ninth.  If  hii 
hands,  which  arethenexamined,  be  not  burned, 
he  is  pronounced  innocent. 

In  Japan,  a  reputed  thief  bears  on  his  band 
a  piece  of  thin  paper  having  the  figures  tt 
tliree  deities.  On  tins  a  piece  of  red-hotiron 
is  placed,  and  if  his  hand  escape,  he  is  pro- 
nounced free. 

The  water  ordeal  is  in  vog\ie  in  India,  in  Eur- 
mah  and  in  Borneo.  In  India,  the  accused  standi 
in  water,  nearly  up  to  bis  waist,  attended  bji 
brahman  ataffin  hand.  A  person  near  shood 
three  arrows  from  a  bamboo  bow  and  a  man 
hurries  to  pick  up  the  furthermost  shaft.  At 
he  takes  it  from  the  ground,  another  peisoQ- 
runs  towards  hini  from  the  water's  edge  ;  at  the 
same  moment  the  accused  grasps  the  brahnian'a 
staff  and  dives  beneath  the  water.  If  he 
remain  there  till  the  two  arrow-fetch  era  return, 
he  is  innocent,  but  if  any  part  of  his  body 
appear,  he  is  guilty.  In  Burmah,  a  stake  it 
driven  into  the  water,  the  accuser  and  accused ' 
take  hold  and  together  plunge  beneath  thaV 
water,  and  he  who  remains  longer  aubmerged  ii^ 
declared  to  have  truth  on  his  side. 

In  the  poison  ordeal,  white  arsenic  and  but- 
ter in  a  mixture  ia  administered. 

In  the  snake  ordeal,  a  cobra  and  a  ring  are 
placed  in  an  earthem  pot,  and  the  accused  hai 

withdraw  the  ring. 

In  the  idol  ordeal,  two    images,  one   called 

liamia  or  Justice,  the  other  Adharma,  or  In- 
JTistice,  are  placed  into  a  jar,  and  the  accused  is 
allowed  to  di-aw  :   if  Dharma  image  be  wilh- 

awn  he  is  innocent. 

The  Borneo  Dyaks  place  two  pieces  of  sak 
the  water,  to  represent  the  accuser  and 
accused,  and  the  owner  of  the  piece  di»- 
sglving  the  first  loees  the  cause.  Also,  two  sbella 
axe  placed  in  a  plate  and  lime  juice  aqueexed 
over  them,  and  he  whose  shell  moves  first,  is 
pronounced  guilty  or  innocent  as  may  faare  been 
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Tesolred  on.  But  the  more  common  mode 
vnoDgst  the  Dyaks  is  for  the  accuser  and  ac- 
cused to  plunge  their  heads  beneath  the  water, 
aod  he  who  remains  the  longer  is  free. 

The  Binjars  people  use  the  branch  of  a  Nim 
tree  (AzacHrachta  indica.)  A  husband  throws  it 
OQ  the  ground  and,  turning  to  his  wife,  says,  if 
thou  be  a  true  woman,  lift  that  nim  branch. 
In  the  first  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
is  an  article  on  the  trial  by  ordeal  as  in  use 
among  the  hindus.  Several  modes  are  there 
detailed.  The  trial  by  jury,  called  Panchayet, 
was  likewise  formerly  in  extensive  usage,  and, 
up  to  tiie  close  of  the  19th  century,  was  not 
entirely  dtscontinued,  in  some  districts  of  India. 
Trial  by  ordeal  is  in  use  on  the  coast  of  Africa  : 
All  criminal  charges  are  tried  by  the  Pynin 
or  judges,  who  hear  and  weigh  the  evidence 
produced.  But  if  there  be  no  evidence  the 
cauK  is  decided  by  a  species  of  ordeal  called 
doom,  which  consists  in  administering  to  the 
person  accused  a  certain  quantity  of  the  bark 
of  a  tree  deemed  poisonous.  If  he  retain  it  on 
his  stomach,  he  is  pronounced  guilty ;  if  other- 
wiae,  innocent.  The  refusal  to  submit  to  this 
oideal  is  considered  as  a  decisive  proof  of  guilt, 
and  the  judges  proceed  accordingly.  There  is 
a  fire  onieal  with  the  hindoos,  among  whom 
in  both  peninsulas  the  usage  is  very  general, 
extending  to  buddhist  Siam  and  Pegu.  Both 
bands  of  the  accused  are  ordered  to  be  rubbed 
with  rice  in  the  husk,  and  well  examined ; 
then  let  seven  leaves  of  the  Aswatha  (the  reli- 
^us  fig-tree)  be  placed  on  them,  and  bound 
with  seven  threads,  saying  these  words :  "Thou, 
0  fire,  pervadest  all  beings ;  O  cause  of  purity, 
who  givest  evidence  of  virtue  and  of  sin, 
declare  the  truth  in  this  my  hand. — Richard 
E  Barton's  Sindh,  p.  382  ;  WiUc's  Mysore, 
Vol.  i,  p.  501  ;  Hindu  Infanticide,  p.  150  ; 
WUliams  Story  of  Nala,  jp.  192  ;  Fourth  Re- 
port  of  the  Afi^an  Institution  ;  Letter  from 
Mr.  Meredith  on  the  Gold  Coast,  December 
1809 ;  Asiatic  ResearcJus.     See  Divination. 

ORDO,  see  Kibitka. 

ORELIA  GRANDEFLORA,  Aubl.  Syn.  of 
Aflamanda  cathartica. 

ORELLANA,  It.,  Port.     Amotto. 

OREN,  Hbb.     The  ash-tree.  Fraxinus,  sp. 

ORENIUM  ASPERUM,  syn.  of  Coleus 
barbatos,  Benth» 

OREOCINCLA  WHITEI,  the  Turdus  whitei; 
cr  White's  throah,  A  Siberian  species,  accord- 
ing to  the  Prince  of  Canino,  with  14  tail-fea^ 
'  then  !  Distinct  from  the  very  similar  O.  dau- 
na  of  India  (irom  the  Hindustani  word  Dama, 
equivalent  to  *  Thrush'),  with  which  it  has 
been  supposed  identical. 

OREODAPHNE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
vda  Lauraceao,  the  Laurel  tribe.  Oreo- 
^ifiiine  cnpularisi  is  the  cinnamon  of  the  Mau- 
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ritius.  Oreodaphne  opifera,  Nees.,  yields  a  vol- 
atile oil,  smelling  of  orange  peel  and  rosemary, 
used  as  a  stimulating  liniment. — O'Skaugh- 
nessy,  p.  548. 

OREODOXA  OLERACEA,  Eiidiich. 

Areca  oleracea,  Jaeq.  |  Edible  cabbage  tree,  Eno. 

Euterpe  caribsea,  S^treng.    \ 

A  palm  of  the  W.  Indies,  one  of  the  Cocoa- 
ceae.  Th%  green  top  of  the  trunk  is  eaten  in 
the  W.  Indies  both  raw  and  cooked.  It  has 
been  introduced  into  India. 

OREODOXA  REGIA,irttm&.  and  Bonpland. 
Oenocarpus  regius,  Spr, 

A  palm  of  Cuba  in  the  vicinity  of  Havan- 
nah.     It  has  been  introduced  into  India. 

OREOPIIORUS  HORRIDA,  Edws.  A  crab 
of  the  Red  Sea. 

OREOSERIS  LANUGINOSA,  DC. 


Chaptalia  gossypina,  Rayl&. 

Poorjloo, 

Bujlo, 

Kapfi, 

Kufra, 

Khare-booti, 


Kafi  Beas. 

Bur,  Buzh,  Kapfi,  Chexab. 
Pat-patoola,  Jhklxtm. 

Kho,  Kaxgra. 


Ravi. 

SUTLEJ. 


Tr.-Indus. 

Common  in  the  Himalaya  up  to  the  Indu5, 
(and  found  in  the  hills  beyond  it)  from  3,200 
to  7,000  feet.  Wherever  it  grows  in  any 
quantity,  tinder  and  occasionally  moxas  appear 
to  be  made  from  it,  sometimes  by  beating  up 
the  body  of  the  leaf  with  the  tomentum  on  its 
under-surface  (as  is  done  with  some  other 
plants),  but  generally  by  breaking  through  the 
former  and  tearing  off  the  latter  to  be  used 
alone.  Cloth  is  said  to  have  been  made  from 
this,  but  Dr.  Stewart  nowhere  found  this  to 
be  the  case  in  the  Punjab  Himalaya.  The 
plant  is  quite  small,  and  does  not  grow  closely, 
so  that  a  wide  area  would  need  to  be  searched 
to  get  any  considerable  quantity  of  the  tomen- 
tum; and  the  process  of  removing  the  Tatter 
is  a  tedious  one,  and  would  probably  be  costly. 
— Dr,  J,  L.  Stewart,  m.  d.  in  Punjab  Plants, 

ORFA,  is  the  capital  of  a  Turkish  pashalik 
wliich  extends  in  a  north-west  direction  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Shat-ul-Arab  to  the  rocks  of 
Merdin,  the  Baghdad  frontier  towards  Constan- 
tinople. In  an  east  and  west  line,  it  stretches 
from  the  confines  of  Peraia  to  the  banks  of  the 
Khabour  which  separates  it  from  the  pashalik 
of  Baghdad ;  Orfa  is  the  Osrhoene  of  the  Romans, 
and  that  part  of  Mesopotamia  which  contained 
the  Harran  of  Abraham,  and  the  famous  Edessa 
of  the  Crusades. 

ORGANJ,  Urghanj  or  Jarjaniah,  formerly 
the  chief  city  of  Khwarezm,  the  country  now 
known  as  Khiva.  It  stood  on  both  banks  of 
the  Oxus,  with  a  bridge  connecting  them.  It 
was  the  scene  of  awful  devastation  and  mas- 
sacre by  the  Mongols  under  Jenglm  in  1221,  and 
a  hundred  thousand  of  the  only  class  spared, 
the  artizans  are  said  to  have  been  transported 
to  Mongolia.— rwi«  Cathay,  Vol.  i,  p.  232, 
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ORIENTAL  LAHOUAGES.  I 

the  rarest  of  all  gema :  itisof  abeautifulgreen  j 
coluur,   unaurpaased   by   any  gem.     The  &at»t  ' 
otciir   in   a   limestone  rock,  at  Muzo,  in   New 
Granada  near  Santa  Fe   de   Bogota,  5°  28',  at 
Odontclielong  in  Siberia  and  near  Ava.     It  is 
associated  with  spinel.  ' 

When  of  a  deep  rich  graes-green  colour,  elear 
and  free  from  flaws,  it  eells  at  from  .£20  to 
X-IO  tlic  carat.  Those  of  lighter  shade  from 
55.  to  XIS  the  carat.  The  emerald  pillars  in 
the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  ;  the  emerald  i 
sent  from  Babylon  as  a  present  to  a  king  of 
Kgypt,  four  cubits  in  length  and  three  b 
breadth,  and  the  emerald  obelisk  described  \tj 
Herodotus,  were  all  doubtless  green  jasper. 
The  Ural  and  Altai  niountaina  Iiave  latterly 
furnished  the  finest  emei-alds.  See  Preciooi 
Stones,  Gems. 

ORIENTAL  ARBOR  V[T^,  or  Chine*  ! 
Arbor  vita).  Thuja  orientalis,  is  a  native  of  i 
rocky  situations  in  Siberia  and  Chins  and  on  I 
the  mountains  of  Japan. — Enff.  Ci/e.  | 

ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES,  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  all  the  languages  of  Asia,  whether  cf  ■ 
the  Aryan,  Seraetic  or  other  class.  With  all  tho 
oriental  languages  those  who  would  ncquire 
them,  encounter  their  first  difficulty  in  the  \ 
variety  of  writing  characters  in  use,  and  s  i 
second  difficulty  in  the  discordant  manner  in  j 
which,  when  a  foreign  character  is  used,  at  j 
indicated  by  foreigners,  the  powers  of  the ; 
letters  are  employed.  Two  modes  have  been  ' 
proposed  and  largely  followed,  of  indicalang  by 
the  Roman  lettera,  the  characters  in  use  for  tba . 
vemactdar  tongues  of  India.  The  one  put : 
forward  by  Sir  Wilhaiii  Jones,  about  the  yea* 
173^,  was  an  analogous  classification  of  the 
letters,  tlie  other  proposed  by  Dr.  John  Borth-' 
wick  Gilchrist,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nin*- 
t«enth  century  was  the  representation  of  tho 
sounds  of  the  vernacular  letters  by  cquival^ittJ 
of  similar  enunciation  according  to  the  powei»; 
of  the  letters  oa  pven  by  the  English  people  ;  i*: 
other  words  the  one  principle  is  analogy,  tb« 
other  pronunciation.  The  latter  principle  i|i 
well  adapted  for  expressing  the  oriental  chara»^ 
tera  in  English  letters  in  such  a  manner  thsH 
English  readers  unacquainted  with  the  oriental; 
characters  would  be  enabled  to  artriculat«  the 
words  with  a  very  near  approach  to  tkeir  cor- 
rect pronunciation  ;  but  it  is  for  the  moat  faM 
unsuitable  for  all  others  of  the  European  naaom 
who  use  the  lioman  letters.  The  principle  «f^ 
analogy  adopted  by  Sir  William  Jonei  retains 
the  original  letteis  with  certain  distinguishing. 
marks  and  permits  the  learned  nen  of  alf 
Europe  to  follow  the  word  to-its  source,  and  i^ 
has  been  generally  followed  by  the  leamedi 
The  moat  recent  writer  on  the  subject  is  pn>i 
fessor  Horace  Hayman  Wilson  in  his  Glossar^ 
and  he  considers  that  the  chuucteiB  in  the 
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ORIGANUM  VULGARK 

English  alphabet  have  enabled  him  to  represent 
letteis  in  nine  alphabets  of  thirteen  different 
baguages  of  British  India.  But,  to  do  this  he 
lias,  bj  diacritic  points  and  marks,  and  by 
compound  letters,  increased  the  english  alpha- 
bet from  26  to  70  characters,  nineteen  of  the 
Eoglish  letters  having  two  to  «ix  forms,  b,  c,  e, 
i,  j,  0,  p  and  u,  each  two ;  g,  h  and  1,  each 
three ;  d  and  /r,  each  four ;  a,  r,  s,  t  and  z, 
each  five,  and  n  has  six  forms,  and  he  has  even 
recammended  other  additions. 

ORIGANUM  ACINACIFOLIUM,  Wall. 
0.  marjoranoides,  Willde.  O.  onites,  Lam.  O. 
wallichianmn,  Benth,,  sjms.  of  Marjorana  hor- 
tensis,  Maench. 

ORIGANUM  DICTAMNUS,   W. 

lUdut-uIi^pxal,       Arab.  |  Dittany  of  Crete,         Eno. 
ORIGANUM  HERACLEOTICUM,   fV, 
Culina  gallinacoa,  Pliny,   20,    Winter  sweet  rnarjo- 

16;  Cato,  De   Re    Kustica,        ram,  Exo. 

C.127;  Seren,  V,  909; 
^yavov  iipaKkti^TuSbv   Of 
IMoKorides,  3,  29. 

A  very  variable  species,  but  is  recognized  by 
the  bracts  being  longer  than  the  calyxes,  by  the 
loose  spikes  and  small  flowers.  Flowers  white ; 
it  seldom  ripens  seed  in  Britain,  and  is  propa- 
gated by  slips  and  cuttings.  It  requires  a  dry 
and  sheltered  situation.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
region  of  the  Mediterranean,  Greece,  and  about 
Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  has  an  aromatic 
Bweet  flavour,  and  is  much  used  as  a  relishing 
herb  in  cookery. 

ORIGANUM  MARJORANA,  Linn. 

Marjorana  hortensis,  Mosnch. 

Amarakon,  Gr.  of  Thooph. 
Sampaukon,  Git.  of  Diosc. 
Mami,  Tam. 

Mridu  maru  varan,       Tbl. 


Mnidfi-lnssh  ?  Ajl&b. 

Jiirzun-joosh,  „ 

Munvm,  DuK. 

Knotted  marjoram,  Eng. 
Sweet 

This  delicate  sweet  smelling  plant  is  a  native 
of  India,  very  easily  reared  in  beds  or  pots, 
ether  by  slips  from  the  roots,  or  seed.  It  is 
iwd  for  flavoring  sauces,  &c.,  the  hindoos  offer 
it  at  the  shrines  of  Vish  nu  and  Siva.  It  is  a  tree 
« shrub  in  its  native  country,  but  an  annual  in 
gudensof  Eurc^.  It  is  native  of  the  north  of 
Africa  near  Mascar,  on  hills,  and  of  Asia,  on  the 
toountains  of  Kumaon.  When  in  blossom,  the 
plant  is  cut  and  dried  for  winter  use,  as  a  savoury 
ingredient  in  cookery. — Jaffrey ;  Eng.  Cyc. 

OKIGANUM  NORMALE,  Don. 
O.  vulgare,  Linn, 
JBram-josh,  Abab,  Hiiro.  |  Marjoram,  Exg. 

This  herb  grows  commonly  in  the  Punjab 
Himalaya  from  2,500  to  10,500  feet.  Aitchi- 
loo  states  that  in  L,ahoul  it  is  eaten  as  a  pot- 
herh. — Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart^  M.  d. 

ORIGANUM  ONITES,   W.  Pot  marjoram. 

ORIGANUM  VULGARE,  Linn. 


ORIOLE. 

An  ornamental  and  aromatic  plant,  a  native 
of  Great  Britain  in  dry  uncultivated  places,  and 
of  Europe,  north  of  Africa,  and  of  Middle  Asia 
and  America.  It  yields  what  is  sold  as  oil  of 
thyme  in  the  shops,  a  common  remedy  for 
toothache.  It  is  irequently  mixed  with  olive 
oil  as  a  stimulating  liniment  against  baldness, 
in  rheumatic  complaints,  and  against  strains  and 
bruises.  The  dried  leaves  used  instead  of  tea 
are  very  pleasant ;  they  are  likewise  employed 
in  fomentations.  The  essential  oil  is  so  acrid 
that  it  has  been  used  by  farmers  as  a  caustic. 
— Eng.  Cyc. 

ORINOLI,  It.     Watches. 

ORIOLE,  the  oriolus  genus  of  birds :  Oriole 
is  the  popular  name  of  several  birds,  having 
their  plumage  of  a  golden  yellow  mixed  with 
black.  Ainsworth  in  defining  the  word  Icte- 
rits  quotes  a  passage  from  Pliny,  as  follows  :*  A 
yellow  bird,  which  if  one  see,  being  sick  of 
the  yellow  jaundice,  the  person  recovers,  and  the 
bird  dies.  It  is  also  called  Galgalus.  In  British 
India,  the  orioles  are  called  the  mango  birds, 
from  their  yellow  colour  resembling  that  of  the 
mango  fruit.  There  are  several* species  in  the 
E.  Indies,  viz. 


0.  acrorhynchus,  Vigors. 
O.  brodenpi,  Bonap. 
O.  ceylonensis,  Bonap. 
0.  chinensis. 
O.  Mppocrepis,  Waglcr. 
O.  horsfieldii,  Bonap. 
O.  indicus,  Brisson. 


Uht-ul-jezai,         Abab. 
htor? 

Ceinnon  iqajoram,     Eno. 

teganon   meJan,  Gr.   of 

Theoph. 


Agronganos,  Gr.  of  Diosc. 
Oushneh  ?  Pers. 

Mridu-marurvamu,     Tbi.. 
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O.  kundoo,  Sykes. 
O.  niacrourus,  Blyth. 
0.  melaiiocephalu8,Xm7i. 
0.  phllippensis,  Gray, 
O.  tenmrostris,  Blyth. 
O.traillii,  Vigors 
0.  xanthonotus,  Horsf. 

The-black  headed  mango  bird,  or  oriole, 
famous  in  Indian  poesy,  is  one  of  the  most 
numerous  of  Tenasserim  songsters.  It  comes  to 
the  garden  at  early  dawn,  when  its  rich  mellow 
notes  are  heard  pealing  far  thi-ough  the  mango 
bowers.  It  is  a  large  yellow  bird  with  a  black 
head,  easily  recognized.  In  Burmese  it  is  called 
Ilgnet-wa,  or  yellow  bird.  There  is  another 
mango  bird,  differing  slightly  from  the  preced- 
ing, and  for  which  the  Burmese  have  no  name, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other,  though  they 
are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  two  species. 
Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  says  in  the  elevations  of  the 
Kandyan  coufitry  there  are  a  few  singini^  birds 
such  as  the  robin  of  Neuera-ellia,  PratincoLi 
atrata,  Kelaart,  and  the  long-tailed  thrush, 
Kittacincla  macrura,  Gm,,  whose  song  rivals 
that  of  their  European  namesakes ;  but,  far 
beyond  the  attraction  of  their  notes,  the  travel- 
ler rejoices  in  the  flute-like  voices  of  the  Oriole, 
the  Dayal-bird,  Copsychus  saularis,  Linn,, 
called  by  Europeans  in  Ceylon  the  **  Magpie 
robin."  This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
other  popular  favourite  the  "  Indian  robin," 
(Thamnobia  ftilicata,  Linn.),  which  is  "  never 
seen  in  the  unfrequented  jungle,  but,  like  the 
cocoanut  palm,  which  the  Singhalese  assert 
will  only  flourish  within  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice,  it  is  always  found  near  the  habitations  of 
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I  Asia, !  lation  are  supposed  to  haye  been  nrept  aw»y 
o,  one  t  From  4.  d.  473  to  *.  d.  1311.  the  Ktaon 


Irioles  are    fouD<] 
and   the   Archipelago, 

in  tiie  S.  of  Europe.  O.  '  dynastj  occupied  the  tlirone  of  Orima.  Tbej 
.tends  over  the  whole  of  I  were  succeeded  hj  the  Gungabaosa  nhn  hdd 
the  base  of  the  Himalayas.  ;  power  till  1568  when  it  was  subdaed  U 
roves  of  trees,  gardens,  and  i  mahomedans.  The  Panji  records  of  Orim 
jhiefl;  on  fruits.  Its  call  is  I  mention  that  Salivahana  Saka  Hani  or  Sa 
itle   reaembling  pee-ho,  aud  i  Deo  Raja  came  from  the   north.     A  record 

Loriot  answers  to  its  call.  '  the  Uria  language,  preserved  in  the  temple  rf 
I,  the  black-naped  Indian  i  Jagauath,  called  tlie  Yansavali,  and  Kaji 
jh  spread  throughout  India, '  Charita,  and  supposed  to  have  been  commenced 
laaserim  and  Malacca,  and  !  in  the  twelfUi  ceaturj,  after  the  usual  detail  of 
the  forest  regions.  O.  me-  i  the  mythology,  and  of  the  early  kings  of  India, 
.,  the  blacH-headed  Oriole,  down  to  Vikramadiiya,  gives  as  the  fint . 
gardens  and  groves  of  Cen-    reign  of  this  kingdom,  in  a.d.  142,  Balo  Ki 

Assam,  Burniah,  and  the  |  who  comraeiiced  the  Kesari  Vansa  or  K^sari 
,  is  a  lively  and  noisy  bird,  ;  dynasty.  After  an  interrt^um  of 
ini  tree  to  tree  and  uttering  .  during  which  the  Yavana  reigned,  the  Kcaui 
0.  ceyloneiisLa,  Bona-  \  Vausa  dynasty  was  restored  in  a.d.  473  by  Ji 


1  the  southern  part 
r  India. — E.  L.  Layard,  in 
of  the  Natural  Hi*tiyry  of 
;  Dr.  Mason,  Dr.  Jtrdo>i. 
ib-feniily  of  birds,  compris- 
rtz.,  11  Oriolus  ;  1  Spheco- 

)nole  genua  of  birde :  see 

UENT,  Fit.  Orsidue. 
ia,  Oordha  de?,  or  Utkala 
uttack,  extends  along  the 
le  Bay  of  Bengal  on  thi 
ated  from  Bengal,  by  the 
roia  which  it  extends  south- 
lake  of  the  Northern  Cir- 
on  the  east  and  Gondwana 
a  Proper,  or  Cuttack, 


low  there  are  three  deities, 
and  Sudia,  mere  shape- 
he  country  is  fertile,  pro- 
pnlses,  and  in  the  arts, 
plain  filigree  work.  In 
r  was  bid  waste  by  inun- 
lission  was  made  of  Rs. 


. :  jati  (Yayati)  Kesari,  capital  Jajepur. 
a  warlike  and  energetic  prince,  but  it 
known  who  he  was  or  whence  he  came.  Cut- 
lack  was  built  in  A.n.  989.  In  a.d.  1131,  lie 
Ganga  vansa  dynasty  commenced  with  ibe 
■  vasion  of  Churang,  Saranga  deva,  or  Chor  Gajt* 
ga,  and  ended  with  Raja  Narsiob-deo  who  io 
1277,  built  Kanarak,  the  Black  Pagoda.  Tta 
Stirja  Vansa  rajas  reigned  from  1451  to  1560. 
AOcr  them  came  the  Zemindari  races,  Khuidi 
^"    "  1,  frt.m  1580  to  1804  wha 

Mukund  deo  was  deposed  by  tiie  English. 

The  Andhra  or  Vrispala  dynasty,  of  Andhn 
(Oriasa?)  or  Telingana  is  first  noticed  ' 
Vishnu  Parana  which  predicts  that  thir^ 
Andbra  Bhritya  kings  will  reigc  4oG  yean; 
.  Professor  WiL^on  adds  in  a  note  that  the  VajB 
'  and  Bhagavala  state  also  30  kings  and  ISS 
indooe  is  the  nortb-eastem  years,  and  the  MaCsya  has  29  kings  and  460 
idia.  It  was  originally  oc-  I  years.  The  actual  enumeration  of  the  tcik 
I  tribe  that  developed  into  '  gives  but  24  names  ;  that  of  the  Bli^avna^ 
iking  the  Uria  tongue,  and  j  but  23 ;  that  of  the  Vayu,  but  17  ~ 
Midnapore.Ganjam,  Viza-  Matsya  has  tlie  whole  21)  names,  thus  addiii| 
and  RajahmiMdry.  The  ]  several  to  tlie  list  of  24.  and  tlie  aggregate 
;red  ground  to  which  bin-  |  the  rcigus  amounts  to  435  years  and  six  monti 
pilgrimage,  butabout  July  [  The  first  was  Sipraka,  a.c.  21,  a  powerful  sa- 
of  asscml>ly  at  Juggunath  I  vant  of  Suscnnan,  and  whom  he  killed  ' 
IS  lornierly  the  object  '  Chen   founded   the    Andhra    Bhritya    dynaalf 

"■■      ■  r.  428,  Chandrasri  (or  Vijaj^ 

last  Magadha  king,  300  Jones,  546  Tod)  Pub 
marchish,  (Poulomien  of  Chinese,  Wd.)  died 
648  A.D.  Salomdhi,  Tod,  contemporary  of  Bc^ 
po  Kawid  of  Mcwar,  A.n.  720?)  Professor  Wii 
son  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  tin 
Andhra  kings  should  not  commence 
20  years  a.  c.  which  would  agree  with  Pliny*! 
notice  of  them  :  but  it  is  possible  that  thej 
existed  earlier  in  the  South  of  India,  althoo^ 
they  established  their  authority  in  Magadhi 
■  only  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  chri 
and  ended  in  A.n.  436.  Chicacole  and  Rajab- 
mundry  were  the  capitals  of  the  territory, 
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8.5,87,146  were  remitted. 
Jie  early  cessation  of  the 

4,86,625  were  remitted, 
rose  in  value  between  the 
st  Starch,  and  before  the 

^  to  ^  of  the  entire  popu- 
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which  is  now  known  as  Telingana,  and  also  the 
Northern  Circars.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Eex 
Andrannn  as  a  powerful  Indian  prince.  The 
Andhra  brahmans  regard  themselves  as  a  dis- 
tinct race.  Anyanka  Bhima  is  a  prince  cele- 
brated in  Onssa.  He  unibrtunately  killed  a 
btahmin  and  he  raised  numerous  temples  in 
expiation.  He  also  endowed  Juggurnath  (Yogha- 
natha.)  The  Mahanadi,  Brahmaui,  Lahundee, 
Borahani,  Subunreka  and  Byturni  rivers  flow 
through  Oriaaa.  The  interior  is  mountainous, 
covered  with  woods,  but  the  coasts  are  low  and 
marshy  Its  chief  bay  is  Balasore  in  lat.  21°  28'  N. 
long.  87°  41  £.  Orissa  table-land  rises  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Mahanuddy,  in  some  places  to 
1,700  feet  backed  by  the  chain  of  the  E.  Ghauts. 
Rajahmundry  was  the  capital  of  the  junior, 
or  eastern  branch  of  the  Ohalukya  princes  of 
Vengi,  whose  authority  extended  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Orissa.  The  kingdom  of  Vengi  was 
established  about  a.d.  540,  by  the  capture  of 
the  old  capital  of  Vengipura,  the  remains  of 
which  stiU  exist  at  Vengi,  5  miles  to  the  north 
of  Ellore  and  50  miles  to  the  west-south-west 
of  Hajahmundry.  About  a.  d.  750,  Kalinga 
was  conquered  by  the  raja  of  Vengi,  who 
shortly  afterwards  moved  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment to  Rajahmundry.  According  to  the 
cbromcles  of  Orissa,  the  present  town  of 
Amaravati  was  founded  or  established  as  a 
subordinate  seat  of  Government,  by  Surya 
Deva,  raja  of  Orissa,  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  name  is  connected  with  the  worship  of 
St&  as  Amaranatha,  or  Amareswara ;  an^  one 
of  the  twelve  great  Linga  of  this  god,  which 
18  assigned  to  Ujain,  almost  certainly  belonged 
to  the  holy  city  on  the  EListna,  as  we  know 
that  Ujain  possessed  its  own  famous  temple  of 
Mahakftia,  and  that  all  the  other  shrines  of 
Siva  belong  to  different  places.  Orissa,  as  a 
Rvenue  province  of  British  India,  has  three 
lerenue  divisions  of  Balasore,  Kuttak,  and  Puri. 
Orissa  produces  timber,  diamonds,  rubies  and 
gold. 

In  Dr.  John  Shortt's  Medical  Topography  of 
Hodem  Orissa,  published  in  the  Indian  Annals 
of  Medical  Science,  No.  IX,  we  read  (p.  187) 
(rf""  the  Coomug  or  Wild  Groat/'  as  being  met 
with  in  the  province,  but  the  Indian  Gazelle,  or 
•Ravine  Deer'  of  Bengal  sportsmen,  which  is 
often  termed  *  Goat  Antelope'  in  the  Madras 
presidency,  must  be  intended.  The  author 
also  mentions  "the  Sambre  or  Elk,  Nilgai, 
Gyal,  the  Spotted,  Four-horned,  Antelope !  Bark- 
ing and  Monse-Deer,*'  as  very  plentiful.  The 
Gyal  of  Orissa  is  the  Grour  (Bos  gaums)  or 
•Kaon*  of  Indian  sportsmen,  a  very  different 
•aimal  from  the  true  Gayal  (Bos  Iron  talis)  of 
the  Iraiis-Brahmaputra  hills.  The  Chetah,  he 
«ys,  is  numerous.  The  true  Chita  of  N.  India 
B  the  Hantmg  Leopard. 
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The  population  of  Orissa  is  estimated  at 
rather  above  four  and  a  half  millions.  The  hill 
chiefs,  of  whom  the  Kondali  rajah  Was  the  head, 
were  all  plunderers,  and  their  ancestors  are  said 
to  have  emigrated  to  Orissa  some  six  centuries 
ago  from  the  north-west  of  India.  Amongst  the 
customs  peculiar  to  this  province,  he  says,  is 
one,  that  if  a  man  die  childless,  his  brother,  if 
he  have  one,  must  marry  the  widow.  The  brah- 
mins of  Orissa  differ  from  all  other  bralimins, 
in  some  respects  as  regards  their  food.  •  The 
people  may  be  divided  into  five  principal  tribes. 
Firstly,  the  Ooryah  who  are  brahminists,  and 
inhabit  the  plains  and  valleys  in  the  western 
tracts  towards  Cuttack ;  the  Kol  to  the  north- 
ward, also  called  Ho,  are  a  race  who  are  semi- 
barbarous  ;  the  Khond  in  the  central  part,  and 
the  Sauria  in  the  south.  These  three  last  races 
believe  themselves  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the 
districts  they  now  inhabit,  and  of  others  more 
extensive  of  which  they  have  been  dispossessed 
by  the  encroachments  of  other  tribes.  The 
Kol  are  faithful,  honest,  and  of  happy  ingenuous 
dispositions,  as  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
trickery  and  falsehood  of  the  hindoo  ;  they  arc 
hospitable,  but  very  irascible  and  so  prone  to 
feel  injuries  acutely,  that  they  frequently  vent 
their  resentment  or  grief  in  suicide,  to  which 
this  untutored  people  are  terribly  addicted. 
The  Khond,  inhabit  the  central  part  of 
Orissa,  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
they  practised  the  barbarous  Meriah  sacrifices 
to  the  deity  of  the  earth  whose  votaries  seek  to 
propitiate  him  by  the  slaughter  of  human  vic- 
tims, generally  children,  who  are  stolen  from 
neighbouring  districts,  and  purchased  by  the 
Khond  race  for  sacrifice,  as  no  Khond  can  be 
sacrificed,  and  no  victim  is  held  acceptable 
unless  purchased.  This  horrible  practice  is 
supposed  to  pi-opitiate  the  god  of  earth,  and 
induce  him  to  bestow  on  the  sacrificers  abund- 
ant crops.  At  the  period  appointed  by  their 
priests  a  solemn  feast  is  held,  lasting  two  days 
and  nights,  which  time  is  passed  in  the  most 
revoltingly  drunken  obscenity.  On  the  third 
day  tlie  hapless  victim  is  brought  out,  and  bound 
to  a  stake.  The  victims  limbs  are  first  broken, 
and,  the  priest  having  given  tlie  coup  de  grace 
with  an  axe,  the  whole  set  upon  it  and  hew 
the  quivering  body  piece-meal,  each  striving  to 
carry  away  a  bloody  fragment  to  throw  upon 
his  own  field.  The  British  Government  exerted 
itself  strenuously  to  suppress  this  sanguinary 
rite,  but  the  Khond  adhered  to  it  with  obstinate 
pertinacity ;  and  wherever  force  was  employed 
against  them,  they  defended  their  fastnesses 
with  desperate  courage. 

The  Sauria,  who  inhabit  the  southern  part'of 
the  province,  have  the  same  superstitions  as  the 
Khond,  but  are  considered  even  more  savage  and 
barbarous ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  Sauria 
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sitation  indeprivingalmrn 
'cry  trifling  coiiaideratioa, 
f  bis  chicltiUD. 
■s  of  Ori^a  afford  secure  sbel- 
^ol'alt  kinds,  and  in  tlium  are 
)cr3  the  elephant,  tlie  bulfalo, 
bull,  standing  eighteen  hands 
lit,  nith  the  nylghau,  tigers, 
I  stich  animals  as  are  natural 
of  ghauts.  Of  its  ornitliology 
jat  tlie  dlmncsa  or  rhinoceros 
noinous  snakes  are  numerous 

iveller  who  visited  Oriwa  in 
t  he  saw  near  Sumbui pore  a 
i  worshipped  by  the 
I  believed  by  that 
J  coeval  with  the  world.  It 
fern  under  a  huge  rock,  and 
eek  torective  the  lood  which 
,ced  in  readiness,  consbting 
fowls,  wliich  were  pieketed 
efore  its  den.  The  hoa  after 
these  offerings  is  described 
to  his  stronghold  leaving 
dy  aojl,  from  which  the  tra- 
diameter  at  two  feet  or  about 
nine^llon  cadk ;  so  that  if 
all  proportionate  to  such  a 
'c  been  a  monster  indeed, 
■isited  by  Captain  Kittoe  in 
,rch  of  coal,  and  lie  saw  in 
nonstcr  boa,  which  he  was 
cntical  snake  that  had  been 
ixly  years  previously  ;  this, 
ry  problematical, 
rge  space  left  bet^veen  51a-- 
sa  is  ill  a  great  part  of  tlie 
ed  by  the  Gorjd  race.  Their 
[uite  distinct  from  the  rest,  is 
fing  reckoned  a  jargon  of 
;r3,  is  not  counted  among 
of  the  Dekbau, 
a  forest  tribe  : 
ijijier  in  the 


n  Orijsa. 
the  ".Asiatic  Re- 
p  the  IJcndkar,  a 
■,  in  the  Kolehan  district, 
sulated  clan  or  tribe  not 
■  300,  in   number,  residing  i  necessary, 

;e  of  hills,  called  the  liend-      '' ''" 

he  north  of  Koonjur,  and 
le  southern  border  of  the 
The  couulry  inhabited  by 
Qgly  wild,  being  in  lact  one 
penetrable  jungle  ;  and  the 
e  Beiidkar  tribS  is  in  point 
-ihle  to  the  wilderness  in 
for  tliey  slctu  to  be  in  the 
slate  of  barbarity — indeed 
,  Khond  and  bauria,  semi- 
jse  tribes  still  are  The 
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I  Bandkar  Booroo  jungles  are  bounded  on  the 
north  and  nortli-west  by  the  cultivated  lands  of 
the  Ho  in   Kotgurh  and  Burpeed,   but  their 
other  limits  are  to  this  day  unexplored,  and  th« 
deadly  itisalubrity  of  the  climate  way  probably 
prove  a  bar  to  those  hmita  being  ever  correctly 
ascertained.       The    first   iatercoiirse   with   the 
Bendkar   tribe  occurred    in    1842,   when    the 
Governor-General's  agent,  being  on  one  of  his 
tours,  accidentally  heard  of  these  people,  and 
induced  a  small  party  of  them   to   visit   his 
camp ;  yet  though  they  were  kindly  treated 
and  loaded  with  presents  by  that  fitnctionary, 
every  moment  of  their  stay  appeared    in  the 
highest  degree  irksome  to  them  and  they  could 
not  be  tempted  to  return.     The  party  consisted 
of  three  men,  an  old  woman,  a  pretty    young 
girl  and  a  boy,  no  one  of  whom  had  ever  beheld 
a  European  or  even  a  weli-dreaaed  native,  or 
seen  niouey,  or  heard  the  word  "  Sabib."  Tliey    1 
seemed  perfectly  amazed  and  macli  alarmed  at  | 
the  elephants,  horses,  sepoys  and  sowars  id  the   j 
Agents  canip ;    but  savage  tribes,  and    espe-   | 
cially  mountaineers.,  entertained  a  particular  < 
dread  of  borsmen.  The  Bendkar  people  appeared 
completely  awe-struck  at  what  they   saw,  and 
were  delighted  to  get  away   to  their  own  wildi 
again.    This  tribe  are  passably  fair,  and  of  good 
stature,  with  rather  intelligent  countenances. 
They  have  no  langiiage  peculiar  to  themselves^ 
but  speak  both  the  Ho  and  Oorya  dialects.    The 
goddess  Kali  is  worshipped  by  them,   as  are  : 
other  deities.     They  neither  eat  beef  nor  pork, 
and  some  of  their  religious  prejudicesare  peca>  1 
liar ;  for  though  they  will  drink  water  from  ths  ] 
hand  of  a  Ho,  they  will   not  eat  with   one,  or 
take  food  cooked  by  a  hindoo,  even  by  a  brab-  . 
min.     In  their  marriages  the  bridegroom  takes ', 
the  bride  away  to  his  home  with  the  consent  ef  j 
her  parents,  who  contribute  to  the  household  ] 
stock  of  the  newly  married  couple.  Tliey  bum 
their  dead,  hutdo  not  collect  the  ashes  as  the  Ko| 
do,  nor  do  they,  like  that  tribe,  burn  tlie  proper^  . 
of  the  deceased.     These  people  have  never  bcea 
visited  by  an  epidemic;  they acknowlcdgc 
cbief;  but  are  so  peaceful  towards  their   ncig 
hours,  and  so  innocent  of  crime  amongst  tliei 
selves,  as  to  render  the  exercise  of  authority  u 

They  possess  the  usual  arms  of  the.- 
other  tribes,  but  use  them,  it  is  said,  alone,  for. 
the  chase.  The  dwellings  of  tlie  Bendkar  ara 
constructed  of  branches  and  leaves,  and  cover-j 
cd  with  jungle  grass,  and  their  domestic  habits  ' 
are  miserable  in  the  extreme.  Unlike  the  . 
neighbouring  tribes  they  have  neither  cattle, 
goats,  sheep,  or  pigs,  and  few  even  possess  & 
few  head  of  poultry.  Their  ordinary  food  con- 
sists of  edible  roots  which  tliey  find  in  tha.. 
jungle  with  berries  and  wild  fruits,  such  di«fc 
being  varied  and  improved  occasionally  by  tha 
produce  of  the  chase.    Their  habits  are  solitary 
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barbarous  people  tc  the  west  of  Indus  called 
Nesteritae,  by  DiodcH-us.  General  Cunningham 
supposes  them  to  be  the  people  on  the  Agtor 
river.  In  the  bed  of  this  river  there  are  several 
jets  of  lii[uid  mud,  which,  from  time  immemo- 
rial have  been  known  as  Rain-Chandar-ki-kup, 
or  "  Ram  Ghandar's  wells."  There  are  also  two 
natural  caves,  one  dedicated  to  Kali,  and  the 
other  to  Hingulaj  or  Hingula  Devi,  that  is,  the 
"  Red  goddess,"  who  is  only  another  form  of 
Kali.  But  the  principal  ©bjects  of  pilgrimage  in 
the  Aghor  valley  are  connected  with  the  history 
of  Rama.  The  pilgrims  assemble  at  tlie  Rambagh, 


and  niwociable,  and  their  abject  poverty  almost 

surpasses  belief .    Their   husbandry  is  merely 

icntching  up   the  surface  df  the  ground  with 

an  apology  for  a  plough,  drawn  by  a  man,  as 

they  have  no  draught  cattle.  When  their 
scanty  crops  are  ripe,  and  such  are  raised  in 
MLe  plots  on  the  hill-sides,  near  water-courses, 
they  barter  their  maize,  grain,  or  rice  with  the 
tewland  villagers;  but  half  their  crops  are 
devoured  by  wild  animals  ere  they  attain  matu- 
rity. The  Bendkar  live  rent-free,  but  are 
liable  to  fiirnish  Begari  at  the  requisition  of 
the  KeonjuT  rajah's  dewan,  or  his  people, 
OD  their  annual  pilgrimages  to  the  celebrated    because  Rama  and  Sita  are  said  to  have  started 


shrine  of  Jagganath. 

Urya  or  Ooriah  is  the  language  of  Orissa,  and 
the  oountry  takes  its  name  from  the  Or  or  Ordu 
tribe  who  seem  to  have  come  from  the  N.  West. 
In  the  Orissa  district,  they  appear  to  have  had 
Tery  narrow  limits,  viz.,  along  the  coast  line 
from  the  Rasikulia  river  near  Ganjam  north- 
wards to  the  Kans  river,  near  Soro,  in  lat.  21° 
10',  but  in  the  process  of  migration  and  con- 
quest under  the  Gangavansa  dynasty  the  limits 
rf  Orissa  (Ordesa)  were  extended  to  Midnapore 
and  Hooghly,  on  the  north,  and  Rajahmundry, 
on  the  Godavery,  on  the  south.  The  Urya 
tongue  is  a  tolerably  pure  dialect  of  Bengalee. 
About  Ganjam,  the  first  traces  of  Telugu  or 
Teling  occur,  though  the  Urya  still  prevails 
fortj-five  miles  south  of  Ganjam,  on  the  low- 
lands of  the  sea-shore,  beyond  which  Telugu 
begins  to  predominate.  At  Chicacole,  Telugu 
is  the  prevailing  language,  in  Vizianagram, 
Telugu  is  only  spoken  in  the  open  country,  and 
Urya  in  the  mountains  runs  further  down  to 
the  south,  Telugu  is  spoken  to  within  45  miles 
*  south  of  Ganjam,  and  at  Ganjam  Telugu  ceases. 
Od  the  coast  line  Urjra  continues  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Bengal  as  far  as  the  Hijli  and  Tumlook 
divisions  on  the  Hooghly.  On  the  western 
ade  of  the  Midnapore  (Strict,  it  intermingles 
with  Bengalee  near  the  river  Subanreeka.  To 
Ae  westward,  the  Grond  and  Urya  languages 
paa  mto  each  other,  and  at  Sonepur,  half  tiie 
people  speak  the  one  and  half  the  other  langu- 
tge.  Amongst  the  Urya  race  high  cheek  bones 
Kern  to  prevail  with  good  features  and  straight 
liar.  A  great  many  of  the  Urya  brahmins  obtain 
Aeir  livelihood  as  cultivators,  they  also  trade, 
Hid  fellow  the  occupations  of  brick-makers, 
brick-layers,  &c.  The  Pana  of  the  frontier 
md  south  of  Orissa  are  a  wild  predatory  tribe. 
— C(^wm'«  United  Service  Magazine  and 
Scval  and  Military  Journal,  No,  cccxcv, 
|(H^  1861, jT)^.  232-38;  Thomas'  Prinsep's 
Indian  Antiquities,  p,  241  ;  IVilson's  Glossarj/  ; 
'  Cmninrfham^s  Ancient  Qeog.  of  India,  pp,  615, 
816, 543.  See  Chalukya,  India ;  Inscriptions, 
■  Hanu,  Mhlecha,  Sri-Sampradaya,  Telinga. 

OKlTyE  or  Uoritse,  amongst  the  Greeks  a    or  T.  glabra. 
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from  this  point,  and  proceed  to  the  Gorakh 
tank,  where  Rama  halted ;  and  thence  to 
Tonga-bhera,  and  on  to  the  point  where  Rama 
was  obliged  to  turn  back  in  his  attempt  to  reach 
Hingulaj  with  an  army.  General  Cunningham 
identifies  Rambagh  witji  the  Riimbakiaof  Arrian, 
Tongabhera  with  the  river  Tonberos  of  Pliny, 
and  the  Tomerusof  Arrian.  Atl^rabakia,  there- 
fore, he  thinks  we  must  look  for  the  site  of  the 
city  founded  by  Alexander,  which  Leonatus  was 
left  behind  to  complete.  He  thinks  it  probable 
that  this  is  the  city  which  is  described  by  Ste- 
plianus  of  Byzantium  as  the  "  sixteenth  Alexan- 
dria near  the  bay  of  Melane."  Nearchus 
places  the  western  boundary  of  the  OritsB  at  a 
place  called  Malana,  which  he  takes  to  be  the 
bay  of  Malan,  to  the  east  of  Ras  Malan,  or 
Cape  Malan  of  the  present  day,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  Aghor  river.  The 
occurrence  of  tlie  name  of  Rambtigh  at  so 
great  a  distance  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  and 
at  so  early  a  period  as  the  time  of  Alexander, 
shows  not  only  the  wide  extension  of  hindoo 
influence  in  ancient  times,  but  also  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  story  of  Rama.  He  deems  it 
highly  improbable  that  such  a  name,  with  its 
attendant  pilgrimages,  could  have  been  imposed 
on  the  place  after  the  decay  of  hindoo  influence. 
During  the  flourishing  period  of  buddhism, 
many  of  the  provinces  to  the  west  of  the  Indios 
adopted  the  Indian  religion,  which  must  have 
had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  manners  and 
language  of  the  people.  But  the  expedition  of 
Alexander  preceded  the  extension  of  buddhism 
and  General  Cunningham  therefore  only  attri- 
butes the  old  name  of  Rambakia  to  a  period 
anterior  to  Darius  Hystiispes.  Hingulaj 
(Khingalatchi)  is  mentioned  by  the  Tibetan 
Taranath,  (see  '  Vasailief,*  French  translation, 
p.  45,)  as  a  Kakshasa  in  the  west  of  India,  be- 
yond Bai'ukacha,  or  Baroch. — Cunningham^ s 
Ancient  Geog.  of  India,  pp,  309-310. 

ORITES  CAUDATUS,  the  Parus  caudatus 
I^ng-tailed  Tit  of  Europe,  N.  Asia,  Japan. 


or 


ORIUOLI,  It.     Watches. 

ORJOON,  Beng.,  Hind.     Terminalia  alata 
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^.Ikanet. 

!iND.     Eulophia  virens, 

;oe,  Dft.    Orlean,  Gbk. 

wrote  an  acconnt  of  a 
iehwan,  in  Bom.  Geog. 
. — Account  of  the  lake 
9.— Note  on  the  Ram 
.  Vol.  i,  119.— On  Ma- 
in Cairo,  Ibid.  Vol.  ii, 
if  the  Egyptian  desert, 
ic  tables.  Ibid.  309.— 
.Biatic  Society's  Museum 
eteorotogy  of  Bombay, 
45,  1846,  Bombay  4to., 
,  1847;  and  London 
is  of  the  AssociatioD. — 


'  land-measure  of  400 
lal  to    Ij  acre, — Sita- 

listory  of  India ;  be  was 
ncil  of  Government  of 

N,  wrote  Narrative  of  a 
ian  desert  in  Bom.  Geo. 
Memoir  on  the  rivers 

ENNOIDES,  Seattv., 
U.  Nalla-kuhina,  Eoxb. 

[  Salli  kasana,  Tel. 

of  the  northern  Circara. 
tonic  and  stimulant. — 

:  island  is  the  ancient 
,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
27°  12'  N.  and  long. 
It  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
siert  history  of  Persia  it 
was  once  on  fire  ;  and 
;11  as  that  of  Angar,  has 
cative  of  a  former  vol- 
t  is  thought  to  be  an 
IS  long  occupied  by  the 
lertains  to  the  king  of 
graphical  Memoir,  pp. 

B  for  ages  the  great  em- 
Persian  Gulf.  It  was 
a  colony  of  Arabs,  and 
e  enjoyed  centuries  of 
irosperity.  In  i.D.  1290 
>rmnz,  and  the  inhabi- 
volcanic  island,  at  the 
julf,  which  was  named 
the  ancient  city.  The 
12  considered  it  prudent 
'.  The  city  is  described 
nbaasador  sent  by  Shah 


Ru1(h  to  India  in  1442,  as  a  place  which  had  I 
not  its  equal  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.     Tbe 
merchants  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Roum,  fars,  Kho- 
raasan,  Irak  and  Mawur-ul-nahar,  as  well  ta 
the  inhabitants  of  Java,  Bengal,  Socotra,  Te- 
nasserim,  Malabar,   Gozerat  and  Arabia  sU 
made  their  way  to  this  port,  with  rare  and  pre- 
cious articles  which  the  sun  and   the  moon, 
and  the  rains  have  combined  to  bring  to  pei- 
fectinn.      At  present  a  few  ruins,  scatterol 
amidst  wild  deserts  of  salt,  on  a  dreary  islet,  - 
alone  testify  to  the  former  wealth  of  Gfidib.—  ■ 
Marl-ham  a  Embaaiy,  pp.  44-45  ;  India  in  lit 
Jifieenth    century,  pnblithtd    hy    the   KaklMfi 
Society  ;   Clavijo,  p.  94. 

ORMUZD,  a  name  amongst  the  flre-worship. 
ping  Zorastriaos  for  the  Omniscient.    It  isftoa 
Ahura  masJa,     the    all-knowing  Lord,  from  '. 
Ahura,  living,  and  Mazda  wize. — Bunteti,  (hi 
in  History.     See  Ahriman. 

ORNAMENTAL    CRINUM,     Crinum  «- 

ORNAMENTS. 
Jewsl^  jewellerj,  EHa.  |  Jsultar;  Zewar,  Hiim.  FKn 

Rings  fo^  the  fingers  and  toes,  rings  for  tbe 
nose  and  ears,  bracelets,  armlets,  anklets,  nne 
jewels,  neck-chains,  a  piece  of  gold  for  tfas 
forehead,  ear,  liair  and  head  jewels,  ch^ns  and 
zones  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  wiuat,  sn 
ornaments  in  daily  use  amongst  the  men  and  ' 
women  of  mahomedans  and  hindooa  of  British  . 
India.  Several  of  these  are  cnnraeialcd  in 
Ezekiel,  xvi,  11,13.  '  I  decked  thee  with  ^ 
ornaments,  and  I  put  bracelets  upon  thy  hand^  ' 
and  a  chain  on  thy  neck  :  and  I  put  a  jewel  <a 
thy  forehead,  and  ear-rings  in  thine  ears,  &C.,' 
Solomon  also  names  the  jewels  in  use  where  in 
Proverbs,  xi,  22,  he  speaks  of  a  jewel  of  goU  ' 
in  a  swine's  snout,  a  ring  in  the  noee  being 
a  very  common  ornament  among  the  tundiM 
and  mahomedan  women. 

ORNIS,  Gkbbk.     a  bird. 

ORNITHOLOGY,  the  science  which  teacba 
the  natural  history  and  arrangement  of  birdi.j 
This  term  is  derived  from  ^e  Greek  wrndt-l 
Opvii,  a  bird,  and  Xi'^ot,  a  discourse;  stgni-i 
fying  literally  '  a  discourse  upon  birds.' 

ORNITHOPTERA  BEOOKEANA,  occm*; 
in  Borneo.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  elegant  of  thr 
butterflies.  Omithoptera  crcesus  Wallau,  th*' 
bird-winged  butterfly,  occurs  at  Batehian.  It 
is  7  inches  across  the  wings  which  are  velvety 
black  and  fiery  orange.  For  Ornithoptoa' 
darsinSjSee  Butterfly.  Ornithoptera  remus,  thi' 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  butterflJM^. 
is  found  in  Celebes.- IToitw*,  Vol.i,pp.^1, 
284.     See  Birds. 

ORNITROPHE  SERRATA,  Roxh.  Syn.  rf 
Schmiedelia  serrata,  DC. 

ORNOSPADES,  see  Greeks  of  Asia. 

OENUS,  Lit.  Ash-tree.  Fraxiau*.  0.  flori- 


OBONCHON. 

fen,  syn.  of  O.  florifera.  O.  rotundifolia,  syn. 
of  K.  rotimdifolia. 

ORO,  It.    Gold. 

OBOATES,  see  Fara. 

OROBANCHACEiE,  LindL,  an  order  of 
plants;  comprising  4  gen.,  8  species,  viz.,  3 
Oiobanche ;  1  Phelipsea ;  3  Aginetia ;  1  Lathrsea. 

OROBUS  FISCHERI,  the  bitter  vetch, 
readily  cultivated  from  seed  in  any  good 
soil,  colours  various. — RiddeU. 

OROBUS-INDICUS,  Burrn.  Syn.  of  Abrus 
precatorius,  Linn. 

ORODES,  see  Greeks  of  Asia. 

OROGONA,  Uria.     Cycas  circinalis. 

OBOL,  Beng.,  Hind.     Cajanus  indicus. 

OBOLOGGI,  It.     Clock. 

OBONCHON.  The  Tunguzian  tribes  either 
arenomadeskeeping  herds  of  reindeer  or  horses, 
«r  they   subsist  chiefly  upon  the  produce  of 
their  Mieries.    The  reindeer  Tunguzians  are 
called  Oronchon  or  Oroke,  a  word  signifying 
reindeer-keepers,  and  are    met  with  on   the 
Upper  Amur,  and  on  Sakhalin.     Among  the 
other  tribes,  a  tradition  prevails  of  their  having 
owned  reindeer  at  some  remote  period  ;  and 
&ere  is  one  tribe  along  the   sea  coast  called 
Orochi,  or  Orochon.     The  Manyarg  and  the 
kindred  Birar,  and*  Solon,  on   the  Nonni,  who 
occupy   the  vast  prairies  above   the  Bureya 
mountains,  keep  large  herds  of  horses.     The 
Goldi,  Okha,  (Mangun),  Gilyak,  Orochi  of  the 
aea-ooast,  and  Aino,   are  fishermen,  but  are 
Iranters  also ;  and  the  Goldi,  especially  those 
settled  on  the  Sungari,  cultivate  the  ground  to 
some  extent.     It  is,  however,  only  the  Manchu 
and  Chinese,  and  the  Daurian  living  amongst 
^em  on  the  Middle  Amur,  who  till  the  ground 
to  a  larger  extent,  the  Daurian  doing  so  even  at 
ike  time  the  Russians  first  appeared  on  the  Amur. 
At  that  period  their  settlements  extended  into 
Dauria,  whilst  at  the  present  day  they  are  but 
nrely  found  above  the  Dzeya.     The  Oronchon 
«f  the  Upper  Amur  numbered,  in  1856,  two 
himdred  and  six    individuals  of  both  sexes, 
nnriog  over  an  area  of  28,000  square  miles, 
ifbkh  would  give  one  hundred  and  seventy 
square  miles  to  each  individual.     Next  come 
the  Manyarg;  their  numbers,  including  the 
Birar  and  the  Solon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Amur,  are  about  20,000,  of  whom  one-sixth 
almost  are  imder  Russian  sway.    The  agri- 
eultural  population  about  Aigun,  estimated  at 
ftmn    40,000    to    50,000,    is    also  confined 
diieflj    to     the     right    bank    of   the    river, 
^ose   on  its  left  bank  hardly   amounting  to 
2,000.     The  Goldi  occupy  one  hundred  and 
iMorteen  so-called  villages  on  the  Amur,  with 
ikree  hundred  and  twenty  houses,  and  2,560 
inhalntants,  the   Mangun  forty  villages,  with 
one  hundred  and   ten  houses,  and  1,100  inha- 
Utants.    The  Kile  on  the  Upper  Gorin,  and 
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Negidalze  on  the  Amgun,  do  not  probably  ex- 
ceed 1,000  souls.     The  population  along  the 
Usuri  is  estimated  by  Veniukof  at  1,400,  of 
whom  about  four  hundred  are  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.  The  vast  tract  extending  between 
the  Usuri  and  the  sea-^oast,  from  Castries  Bay  in 
the  north  to  the  frontier  of  Korea,  is  very  thinly 
populated,  and  it  is  only  in  the  south,  where 
there  are  several  Chinese  settlements,  that  the 
population  is  comparatively  numerous.     Veni- 
ukof reckons  the  population  between  the  Usuri 
and  the  coast,  north  of  Port  Imperial,  at  1,600 ; 
and  that  2,500  might  be  the  approximate  popu- 
lation of  the  entire  coast-region  under  considera- 
tion.    The  Gilyak  on  the  Amur  occupy  thirty- 
nine  villages,  having  one  hundred  and  forty 
houses,  and   1,680  inmates.    The  population 
of  Southern  Sakhalin,  up  to  about  49*  of  north 
latitude,  was  calculated  by  Mamia  Rinso  at 
2,850,  in  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  huts, 
which  would  aUow  2*1  square  miles  to  each  in- 
habitant, if  we  assume  a  similar  population  for 
the  northern  (Russian)  part  of  the  island.     Or, 
arranging  this  population  according  to  tribes, 
we  obtain  a  total  of  23,500. 
Oronchon  of  the  Upper  Amur. .  ..       260 

Manyarg  and  Birar     . .  . .  . .    3,000 

Daurian,  &c.  . .  . .  . .  . .    2,000 

Goldi  on  the  Amur  and  Usuri  . .    3,560 

Olcha  (Mangun)  on  the  Amur  . .    1,100 

Negidal  and  Kile  (Samager)  . .  . .     1,000 

Orochi  of  the  sea-coast  . .  . .    1,000 

Oroke  on  Sakhalin      . .  . .  . .     1,000 

Gilyak  on  Lower  Amur  and  Sakhalin. .    8,180 
Aino  on  Northern  Sakhalin     . .  . .    1,000 

Chinese  on  the  Usuri,  &c.        . .  . .    1,400 

The  banks  of  the  Upper  Amur,  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Dzeya,  are  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Tunguzian  tribes  of  the  Oronchon  and  Man- 
yarg (Monagir,  Manegre),  the  principal  dif- 
ference between  whom  is,  that  the  chief  domes- 
tic animal  of  the  former  is  the  reindeer  (Oron- 
chon reindeer-keeper),  and  of  the  latter  the 
horse.  The  horses  are  small,  but  strong  and  of 
great  endurance.  Before  going  on  a  long 
journey  the  Manyarg  with  a  view  of  keejJing 
the  horse  in  working  condition,  keeps  his 
horse  for  a  day  without  food,  and  on  his  return 
also  the  poor  beast  is  made  to  undergo  five  or 
six  days'  abstinence. 

The  Oronchon  originally  lived  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Yakutsk,  whence  they  voluntarily 
emigrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Amur  in  1825, 
and  occupied  there  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Manyarg,  whom  they  compelled  to  withdraw 
further  down  the  river.  There  are  two  tribes 
of  Oronchon.  One  of  them,  the  Ninagai,  occu- 
pies the  lefl  bank  of  the  Amur,  between  the 
rivers  Oldoi  and  Amazar,  and  the  country  up 
to  and  beyond  the  crest  of  the  Stanovoi  moun- 
tains.   In  1856  it  mustered  sixty-eight  males 
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and  sixty-six  females,  and  twenty-seven  of  the 
former  paid  annually  five  shillings  and  five 
pence  of  tribute  each,  or  in  lieu  thereof  twelve 
squirrel  skins,  to  the  officer  commanding  the  post 
ofGrorbitza.  The  other  tribe,  the  Shologon, 
occupy  the  right  bank  of  the  Amur,  down  to 
the  Albazikha  rivulet.  They  number  seventy- 
two  individuals  of  both  sexes,  including  forty 
males,  of  whom  seventeen  had  to  pay  to  the 
commandant  of  Ust  Strelka  a  tribute  of  six 
shillings  and  four  pence  each.  They  owned 
eighty-two  reindeer.  The  Manyar,  as  stated 
above,  occupy  the  Amur  below  the  Oron- 
ohon,  but  in  spring  and  .  summer  they 
ascend  it  for  the  sake  of  fishing,  to  the  Igna^ 
shina  and  Sester,  leaving  their  horses  below 
the  Albazikha.  They  also  dwell  in  the  valley 
of  the  Dzeya,  and  generally  speaking,  the 
whole  of  the  prairie  region  down  to  the  Burcya 
mountains,  their  horses  find  forage ;  whilst 
the  Oronchon,  on  account  of  their  reindeer, 
are  confined  to  the  mountainous  disti'icts. 
The  Birar  residing  along  the  Bureya  river 
are  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Manyarg,  and  the 
Solon,  north  of  Mergen,  are  probably  re- 
lated. The  Manyarg  and  Oronchon  are  rather 
small  and  of  spare  build.  Their  arms  and  legs 
are  thin,  a  feature  most  striking  in  their  half- 
naked  children,  whose  bellies  are  very  protrud- 
ing. The  face  is  flat,  but  the  nose,  in  many 
instances,  large  and  pointed.  The  cheeks  are 
broad,  the  mouth  is  large,  and  the  lips  are 
thin  ;  the. eyes  very  small  and  sleepy-looking, 
and  generally  of  black  or  reddish-brown.  The 
hair  is  black  and  smooth,  the  beard  short,  and 
the  eye-brows  very  thin.  The  Manchu  features 
frequently  found  among  the  Manyarg  are 
traced  by  Maack  to  the  oflScials  who  annually 
collect  the  tribute,  and  whom  theii*  women 
freely  visit.  These  Tunguzians  lead  a  wan- 
dering life.  During  spring  and  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  they  generally  reside  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  engaged  in  fishing,  but  in 
the  autumn  and  winter  they  retire  to  the 
interior  orthe  country  to  pursue  the  chase.  In 
these  migrations  the  rein-deer  or  horse  carries 
the  scanty  property  of  its  owner.  The  only  other 
domestic  animal  is  the  dog.  The  Solon  is  a 
nomadic  tribe,  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
the  Manyarg,  and  occupy  the  country  north  of 
Mergen.  They  claim  to  be  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Sushi,  by  whom  was  founded  the 
d3masty  of  the  Gin.  The  word  Solon  signifies 
**  Shooters."  They  are  indeed  expert  hunts- 
men, and  even  their  women  mount  on  horse- 
back and  pursue  the  game.  Besides  horses, 
they  have  dogs  for  hunting,  also  sheep,  oxen 
and  camels.  The  Daurian  dwelling  on  the 
Upper  Sungari,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tsit- 
sikar,  are  well  made,  especially  the  wom^,  and 
dress  like  the  Manchu  in  China.     The  secre- 
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tarias  of  the  Mandarins  who  are  sent  to  this 
part,  are  privileged  by  a  letter  from  the  Khan 
to  select  any  women  or  young  girls  whom  they 
may  fancy.  Some  of  the  men  whose  ym& 
had  been  taken  in  this  manner,  still  persist  in 
considering  it  a  special  favour  to  have  such  fine 
gentlemen  as  brothers-in-law.  Others,  though 
discontented,  are  compelled  to  conceal  their 
chagrin  from  fear  of  punishment  and  disgrace. 

The  Tunguzians  of  the  Lower  Amur  are  tlie 
Goldi,  Mangun  and  Orochi  tribes,  and  exhibit 
a  great  similarity  in  outward  appearance,  cus- 
toms and  manner  of  life. 

The   Tunguzian   tribes   are   the  GoMiand 
Mangun,  along  the  Amur,  Sungari  and  Usuri ; 
and  the  Orochi  along   the   sear-coast  irom  Gas- ' 
tries   Bay  to  about   44°  N.  lat.      The  GoHi  ! 
inhabit  both   banks  of  the   Sungari  below  tk 
town  of  Sansin,  tlie  Usuri  below  the  Dohiklm 
and  the  Amur  to  the  village  of  Niunguya  bclov 
the  Gorin.     Maack  calls  the  Goldi  living  alon« 
the  Amur  down   to   Nyungya  *'  Kileng ;"  ani 
those  about  the  mouth  of  the  Usuri,  "  Hod*' 
seng."     Below  the  Groldi  the  banks  of  the  Amur 
are  occupied  by  the  Mangun  or  Olcha  as  far  aa  ^ 
the  village  of  Kadema,  below  the  Russian  set- 
tlement of  Irkutskoi.     These  Tunguzians  ha?#, 
the  usual   Mongol   features,   prominent  cheet 
bones,   and    small    oblique  eyes.     The  nose  ii> 
not  in  all   cases  flat.     The   eyebrows  are  mo!^ 
defined  and  arched.    The  mouth  large,  the  lipi« 
thick  and  of  a  dull  red  colour.  The  complexion 
is  fair  and  ruddy.     The  colour  of  the  hair 
eyes  is   black,  but   occasionally  grey   eyes 
seen.     The  size  of  the  head  is  large  com 
to  that  of  the  body. 

The  Gilyak  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Lowa^ 
Amur,  below   Pul,    and   the   northern  poi 
of  Sakhalin,  their  limits  on  the  island  being 
the   west  coast  in  the  village  of  Pilyavo, 
1 0'  N.  lat. ;   and  on  the  east  coast  60°  30' 
lat.     There  are  several  tribes  of  these  Gil 
those   of  the    mainland,  the   Smerenkur  of 
west  coast  of  Sakhalin,  and  the  Tro  of  the 
coast,   but  the   distinction    between  them 
trifling.     Nor  do  they  differ  much,  in  ou 
appearance  from  their  Tunguzian  neigh 
The  features  are  still  Mongol,  the  nose  is  rai 
flat,  the  eyes  are  small,  the  lips  are  voluptaoi 
the  eyebrows  bushy,   and  the  beard  is  stroi 
than  the  Tunguzian.     They  do  not  shave 
head,  but  wear  the  hair  tied  up  into  a  thick 
or  in  tresses.  The  Russians  describe  their  wa 
as  frights,  but  tastes  are  not  always  the 
and  Rimso,  the   Japanese,   says    they  are  v 
comely,   and   doubly  attractive    on  account 
their   daily   ablutions.     Their   dress  does 
vary  much  from  that  of  the  Tunguzians. 
wear  large  boots  of  seal-skin  or  sometimes 
and  a  blouse  of  Chinese  pattern.  The  use  of 
skins  is  much  more  restricted.  If  we  may 
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the  statement  of  Rimso  (Mamia-Rinso)  poly- 

andiy  prevails  among  the  Smerenkur  Gilyak, 

and  the  women  are  treated  with  tlie  greatest 

indolgence.    Only  those  however  skilled  in  the 

use  of  die  needle  can  expect  to  get  married. — 

Klaprffthy  Asia  Polyglotta ;  Maack,  Travels   07i 

tke  Amur ;  Tronson  (Barracotda  Bay)  ;  Furet, 

Letter  surF    Archipel,   Japonais  (Joncquiere 

Bay)  La  Perouse    Pfizniaier^s    VocdbvlaHum 

der  Aiiw  Spt'oehe^    Vienna^    1851    quoted  i^ 

BavcnsUirCs  Rtasians  on  the  Amur,  pp»  338  to 

3^1 ;  Latham. 

OROND  SHAH,  see  Persian  kings. 

OEONTES,  the  modern  Assey.  See  Lebanon. 

OROPEL,  Sp.     Orsidue. 

OROPHEA,  a  genus  of  middle-sized  trees 

;  of  Cejlon,  0.  coriacea,  grows  at  Dimboola  and 

I  Baxawa,  in  the  central  province,  at  an  elevar- 

tion  of  about  3,000  feet ;  O.  obliqua,  Hf,  et.  T. 

m  the  GaUe  and  Katnapoora  districts,  at  no 

great  elevation,  and  O.  zeylanica,  Blume,  in 

die  Central  province,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000 

to  3,000  feet ;  woods  unknown. — Thw.  En.  PI. 

^K  P'  8. 

OROPIMENTI,  Sp.     Sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

OROTSKO,  occupy  the  interior  of  Sakhalin 

cod  its  eastern  coast.     They  are  few  in  number, 

^beir  language  differs  fi'om  that  of  the  Aino, 

iad  according  to  Schrenck,  they  are  Tungu- 

jaans.    They  do  not  shave  the  head  but  allow 

flie  hair  to  fell  over  the  shoulders,  or  tie  it  up 

SB  a  tail  which  hangs  down  behind.     Their 

Vomen  plait  or  cui*l  the  hair,  and  according  to 

Jfamia  Rinso,  die  Japanese  traveller  are  very 

ffxA  looking.     They  moreover  possess  the  art 

of  making  themselves  agreeable  to  the  male 

lex,  wash  the  face  and  body,  and  comb  the 

fair.  They  wear  large  ear-rings.  The  Orotsko 

lave  no  permanent  habitations,  but  dwell  in 

like  the  Orochon  of  the   Upper  Amur. 

ir  store-houses  are  also  similar,  and  are  left 

ding  when  the  owner  removes.     The  only 

estic  animal  of  tliis  tribe  is  the  i*eindcer, 

a  man  owning  twelve  of  them  is  considered 

off.    Reindeer  carry  burthens  or  draw  the 

. — Eavensteiyis  Bussians  on  the  Amur^ 

. 398-99. 

ORPELIO,  It.  .  Orisidue. 
ORPHEUS,  see  Yavana. 
ORPIMENT,  Eng.,  Fr. 


ORTHANTHERA  VIMINEA. 

great  dams  or  anicuts  across  the  rivers  Grodavery 
and  Kistnah.  On  quitting  India  tlie  following 
order  was  issued  in  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, April  2b,  1871.  The  Right  Honorable 
the  Governor  in  Council  desires  to  place  on 
record  an  expression  of  the  high  value  attached 
by  Grovernment  to  the  services  rendered  to 
the  State  by  Colonel  Orr  during  an  honor- 
able career  of  about  40  years'  duration,  and 
especially  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  as 
a  talented  projector  and  able  and  energetic 
executive  officer,  and  for  the  last  seven  years 
as  the  confidential  adviser  and  organ  of  Grov- 
ernment in  the  important  branch  of  the  public 
service  .to  which  he  has  been  attached.  As  a 
principal  executive  officer  on  the  Irrigation  • 
Works  in  the  Grodavery  delta,  and  as  the  de- 
signer and  constructor  of  the  similar  works  in 
the  Kistna  delta.  Colonel  Orr  has  perpetuated 
the  memory  of  his  professional  ability. 
ORRIS  ROOT. 

Iris  de  florenco,  Fb. 

Violon  wurzel,  Gkr. 

Ke'WTa-ki-jar,  Hind. 

Bog-banafsha,  Hind, 

Ireos,  It. 


Ab. 


Ussul-us-sosun, 

Ussul-ul-manjunie,  „ 

Isra,  „ 

Peh-chi,  Chin. 

Florentine  iris,  Eno. 

In  India,  an  excellent  kind  of  orris  root  is 

sold  in  the  bazars  imder  the  name   of  Beg- 

banafsha,  literally,   violet    root.     In   Europe, 

this  is  the  root  or  rhizome  of  the  Iris  floren- 

.tina  :  and  of  the  German  and  pale  Turkey  iris 

obtained  from  the  south  of  Europe  and  Asia 

Minor.     It  is  tuberous,  oblong,  about  an  inch 

thick,  whit«,  odour  like  that  of  violets,  taste 

when  diy,  bitter.     An  inferior  description  of 

orris  root  is  imported  into  Bombay  from  the 

i  Pci-sian   Gulf,   which   is   procurable   in   most 

!  bazars.     An  Iris  is  cultivated   in   India,   the 

root  of  which  are  used  as  the  orris  root.     OitIs 

root  is  used  by  perfumers,  and  in  medicine. — 

O^SJinvrfhncasy,  055. 

ORSEDUE. 


Dv. 
Enu. 


fe-hiK'angy 


GEim. 


IIlNO. 

It. 

L^T. 

It  is 


Chin.    Oi^rmont, 
r-sulpliuret  of  Arsenic,    Hanseli-gelb, 
"*  w  sulphuret  of    „        Hartal, 
iljfliide  of  „      I  Orpimento, 

pimente^  Sp.  |  Auri-pigmentum, 

This  is  of  a  heavy  liver-yellow  colour. 

ible  in  all   the  bazars  of  India^and  is 
in   the  Chinese    provinces   of  Honan, 
and  Kansu,  also  in  Cambodia.     It  is 
38  a  paint,  also  in  medicine. 
GBR,  Charles  Adam,  an  officer  of  the  Madras, 
of  the  Royal,  Engineers  who  built  the 
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ft 

n 

Fb. 


Oliquant, 
Fittergold, 
Orpello, 
Oropcl, 


Fr, 

Grh. 

It. 

Sp. 


Khater  goud, 
Orsidue, 
Manheim  gold, 
Dutch  gold, 
Oripeau, 

An  article  resembling  gold  leaf,  made  of  cop- 
per and  zinc,  and  largely  used  in  tinselling  dolIs» 
toys,  images,  &c.  It  is  made  up  into  books, 
and  in  this  state  is  packed  in  casks  and  cases 
for  exportation  from  Manheim  in  Germany, 
where  it  is  chiefly  manufactured. — Faulkner. 

ORSEILLE,  Fb.,  Ger.     Orchilla  weed. 

ORTHANTHERA  VIMINEA,  Wu/ht. 
Apocynca  viminea.  Wall. 

Matti,  Bras.  |  Lanebar,  Tb.  I2n)us. 

Mowa,  Tb.  Indus.  |  Khip,  Kip,  Sum. 

A  twiggy  leafless  plant,  one  of  the  Ascle- 
piadesB,  not  uncommon  about  Delhi,  and  some 
other  parts  Cis-Indus,  occasionally  in  the  Siva- 
lik  tract  and  Trans-Indus.  Dr.  Royle  found  it 
growing  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains.    It  attains  a  height  of  ten  feet,  and  is 
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ind  tenacitjT  of 
ntly  along  the 
I  long,  slraight, 
sterna,  point  it 
>r  rope-making. 
r  cordage,  near 
eeping,  ita  fibre 
In  Sind,  also,  it 
vliich  unsteeped 
Persian  'wheels, 
bie,  aa  they  do 
. — Soyle  itima- 
^.pl.p.l30e; 
b  Plant). 

le  name  of  Sati- 
>ie  hindoos.  See 

ks  of  Aaia. 
irder  of  insecta, 
e  families  ol'  this 
heen  differently 


Phasmidn,  S 
upliylla,  Ci 
isiuo,  Li 

bulfttoiia. 


laya,  3  inches; 

3}  inches ;  head 

rlbet,  10}  inches ; 

inches;  reddish 

,  Scinches;  of  a 

n,  Sylhet,  male 

winclesii,  brown, 
pines,  2J  inches; 

ines,  male  Ij  in- 

pines,  2j  inches ; 

3  inches ;  -win^;- 

4  inches;  buS- 


^ef^.    Peoaafl 
tssam,  Sylhet^ 


Fseudophyllas,4  tuberculatus,  Wt^«. 
4}  inclies  ;  opaque  brown. 

Acanthodis  imperialia.  White.    Assam,  Sylhet^ 
4Jincbes;  body  h lack. 

Acanthodis  donovani,  Donov.    East  ladies,  msle 
2j  female  3J  inches ;  brown. 

FhyUoptera  sanji^inolenta,    Wabn.    Sumatn, 
male  expansion  1}  mch,  fem.  2^  inch, 

P.  S.    maculata,    Weita.    Sumatra,   exiwndsd 
wings  4j  inches. 

Fhyllium iffy. 

Fam.  GryUida Stgih. 

Aclieta. Lnm. 

Platydactylus. BraU. 

Steirodon Sirv. 

Pliyllophoro. TkuiA. 

Acaattiodis Sen. 

Phaneroptera. Sbtd. 

Phymateus Thunb. 

Truxalis Lam. 

Acridiuni Gaoffr. 

Another  arrangement  is 


Family  1— Blattida,  Stephen*.  ; 

(?en«ri>— Ectobia,  Blatta. 
SmWoh ii— Raptoria  (Family?,  Mrmtida.) 
Hection  iii— Ambulatoria  (Family  3, 1'hatmidm^S 
Section  iv — Saltatoria.  I 

Family  4— Achetida,  Leach. 
Genera — Gryllotalpa,  Acheta. 

Family  6— G 
Genera — Bphippigf 

Meconema,  Fhasganuia,  Decticiu. 
Family  6— Locuatids,  Ltach. 
Otnera — Ijocusta,     Fodisma,    Gomphoceni^; 
Tetriz. 

Deroplatys  an^tata Java. 

„         arida       Malacca,  Sninatia. 

desiccata Malacca. 


Mantis  metallica 
Mastax  apicalis 

guttata 

Systelia  Ho| 


Itaffles 


...Sylhet,  East  Indiea. 
...Sumatra. 

„       Philippines. 

...China. 

...Sumatra. 
ORTHOTOMUS    LONGICAUDA, 
the  tailor-bird,  in  its  curiously  feshioned  n 
displays  marvellous  skill  and  care,  it  is  plci 
in  the  gropes  and  gardens  of  India.     The 
is  larger  and  has  a  longer  tail  than  the  fem 
both  are  yellowish  white  below  and  oliva 
•.a  above.     The  call  of  the  male  ii  ' 
quent  repetition  of  wbee-u,  aad  the  male  bin 
a  garden  vie  with  each  other 
OKTOLAN.  I 

Emberiza  hortulana.Zmn.  |  Miliaria  pinguescena,  ! 
„     buchanani,  i//^.  .Fnw' 

Hortulaniis,  Geener.  \ 

Grflflnhooded  Bunting,  Kno.  I  Ortolftno, 

""^ Ubb.  I  Uersto-knsu.NetheTUnr 

„       Tordino  berluccio,V( 
Jam-johota,  Hind.  | 

The  ortolan  of  Europe  is  occasionally 
in  the  west  of  India.  In  Europe  they  ai 
.ught  in  great  numbers,  are  fattened  for  th 
tabic  and  are  considered  a  great  delicacy.  1 
India,  the  social  lark,  Calandrella  brachjdw 
tyla,  and  the  Fyrrhuiauda  griaca  arc  popular! 
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ORTOUS, 

caOedortolana.  A  kind  of  lark  called  an  ortolan 
was  hand  by  Dr.  Hooker  abundant  in  the 
Panrah  district.  He  says  tbia  is  not,  how- 
erer,  the  European  delicacy  of  that  name, 
though  a  migratory  bird ;  the  flocks  are  large, 
and  the  birds  so  l^t,  that  they  make  excellent 
tabic  game.  At  this  time  they  were  rapidly 
disappearing,  to  return  from  the  north  in  Sep- 
tember.— Hookers  Htm.  Jour,,  Vol.  i,  2?.  998. 

ORTOSPANA,  the  Sanscrit  Urddhasthana, 
identified  with  the  Bala  Hisar  of  Kabul. 

ORTOUS,  a  Tartar  people  occupying  a  poor 
and  wretched  country.  Although  the  Tartars  are 
perpetually  moving  from  one  place  to  another, 
tliej  are  obliged  to  remain  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  kingdom,  and  in  dependence  on  their 
own  master,  for  slavery  still  exists  among  the 
Mongol  tribes,  although  in  a  very  mild  form. 
Mongolia  is  divided  into  several  sovereignties, 
the  chiefs  of  which  are  tributary  to  the  emperor 
of  China,  though  their  relations  with  him  are 
rather  uncertain  and  fluctuating.     Sometimes 
it  appears  as  if  he  had  no  right  to  displace  any 
reigning  chief  or  king;  at  others,  as  if  his  will 
were  all-powerful ;  but  in  case  of  dispute  the 
matter  is,  in  fact,  settled  only  by  force.     In  the 
seveTal  states,  the  families  that  are  connected 
bj  any  ties  of  kindred  with  the  sovereign  con- 
Btotnte  a  kind  of  nobility.     They  are  called 
Tai-tsi  and  are  distinguished  by  wearing  a  blue 
ball  on  their  caps,  and  it  is  from  amongst  them 
that  the  chiefs  choose  their  ministers.     These 
are  only  three   in   number,   and  are   called 
Tontzelaktsi,  that  is  to  say,  *'  men  who  held," 
and,  as  a  symbol  of  this  dignity,  they  wear  a 
red  ball.    AH  Tartars  who  do  not  belong,  with- 
in any  degree,  to  the  princely  family,  are  in 
fact  slares — that  is,  they  are  absolutely  depen- 
dent on  the  will  of  their  masters,  but  their 
mode  of  life  is  precisely  the  same,  and  if  the 
dave  enters  the  tent  of  the  master,  he  never 
ftOs  to  offer  him  the  customary  courtesies  of 
lailk,  tea,  and   pipes.     The   Mongols    marry 
.  twy  early,  under  the  absolute  authority   of 
,  the  parents,  and  the  aflair  is  settled  without 
the  lightest  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  per- 
sons principally  concerned.    The  girl  has  no 
portion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  young  man 
who  must  take  the  wedding  gift  to  the  family 
of  his  future  wife ;  wedding  gifk,  indeed,  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  ;  it  is  simply  the  price  of  the 
wife,  and  this  expression  is  constantly  used  in 
ipeaking  of  the  transaction  :     "  We  have  sold 
'  oar  daughter  to  such  a  family,"  they  will  say, 
and  when  the  contract  is  being  drawn  up,  they 
,  will  bargain  and  haggle  and  raise  or  lower  the 
'  piwe,  juit  as  they  would  in  any  other  purchase. 
;  When  it  has  been  agreed  how  many  horses, 
«en,  sheep,  pounds  of  butter,  pieces  of  stuff, 
^ns  of  brandy,  &c.,  they  will  give,  the  terms 
■re  written  down  before  witnesses,  and  the  girl  \ 
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ORUKZYE. 

becomes  the  property  of  her  purchaser.  A 
plurality  of  wives  is  not  opposed  either  to  the 
laws,  the  religious  faith,  or  the  customs  of  the 
country ;  but  the  first  wife  is  always  most 
respected,  and  remains  mistress  of  the  house- 
hold. Perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  this  practice  so  opposed  to  the  true 
happiness  of  families,  may  present  a  kind  of 
barrier  to  excessive  corruption ;  for,  as  there 
are  immense  numbers  of  the  Lamas  on  whom 
celibacy  is  imposed,  many  disorders  would 
Otherwise  result  from  the  multiplicity  of  young 
girls  that  would  be  left  without  support.  Divorce 
is  very  frequent  among  the  Tartars,  and  the 
husband  is  not  required  to  assign  any  cause 
to  justify  his  putting  away  his  wife,  but  simply 
takes  her  back  to  her  parents.  As  he  forfeits 
of  course,  in  such  a  case,  the  price  he  has  paid, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  parents  are  able 
to  make  a  profit  by  the  transaction,  by  selling 
the  same  article  twice  over.  The  women  in 
Tartary  are  not  kept  in  a  kind  of  imprisonment 
as  they  are  amongst  most  Asiatic  nations ;  but 
they  go  and  come  as  they  please,  take  rides  on 
horseback,  and  pay  visits  freely  from  tent  to 
tent.  They  have  nothing  of  the  soft  and  lan- 
guishing manners  of  the  Chinese  women ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  an  appearance  of  vigour 
and  independence  about  them,  which  harmon- 
izes well  with  their  active  habits  and  nomadic 
life ;  and  this  effect  is  perhaps  assisted  by  the 
simple,  and  somewhat  masculine  character  of 
their  dress — a  long  green  or  violet  robe,  con- 
fined at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  a  sort  of  jacket 
or  waistcoat  over  it,  and  large  leather  boots. 
But  they  wear  also  on  their  hair  and  girdles 
ornaments  of  silver,  coral  or  beads. — Htui's 
Recollections  of  Journey ,  p,  113. 

ORTYGIS,  the  little  bastard  quail. 

ORUKZYE.  Their  country  extends  from 
the  Sepah  tract  (which  adjoins  the  Afreedee 
hills)  round  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
Kohat  district,  and  then  nearly  onward  to  the 
top  of  the  Meeranzye  valley  (which  belongs  to 
Kohat)  till  it  joins  the  country  of  the  Zymoosht 
Affghans.  The  tribe  is  one  of  the  largest  on  the 
N.  W.  frontier,  and  numbers  20,000  fighting- 
men,  most  of  whom  are  good  hill  soldiers.  The 
Orukzye  hills  stretch  a  long  distance  to  the 
west.  In  the  interior  of  these  hilLs,  there  is 
the  cool  table-land  of  Terah,  where  the  clans- 
men resort  in  the  summer  with  their  cattle, 
and  in  the  winter  return  to  the  pasturage 
grounds  of  the  lower  ranges  near  the  British 
frontier.  The  sections  of  the  tribe  that  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  British  are  the  Shek- 
han,  the  Mishtee,  and  the  Raabeuhkhel.  The 
portions  of  the  Kohat  district  adjoining  the 
Orukzye  hills  are  the  sub-divisions  of  Samilzye, 
Hungoo  and  Meeranzye.  Up  to  the  year  1855, 
this  tribe,  though  occasionally  committing  petty 
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depredations,  and  known  to  be  capable  of  mis- 
chief, if  so  inclined,  gave  no  positive  trouble. 
The  Zyrooosht  Affghans  are  a  small,  but 
brave  tribe,  numbering  about  5,000  fighting- 
men,  some  of  whom  are  well-mounted.  They 
inhabit  a  valley  leading  from  western  Meeran- 
zye  onward,  towards  the  crest  of  a  range  called 
the  "  Powar  Kothul."  Their  country  of  right 
belongs  to  ihe  Cabul  kingdom.  They  were 
usually  ready  to  combine  for  mischief  with  the 
Tooree  and  Orukzye,  and  to  threaten  Meeran- 
zye  ;  they  hold  some  land  in  the  plains,  which 
holding  affords  some  pledge  for  their  good  be- 
haviour^     See  Khyber. 

ORUPU-LINGI  MARAM,  Mamial.  A  Mala- 
bar tree  that  grows  to  about  twelve  feet  high, 
and  ten  inches  in  diameter:   it  is  very  close- 

f rained  and  durable. — Edye^  Forests  of  Mala- 
ar  and  Carnara, 
ORUS,  see  Osiris,  Kartikeya. 
ORYZA  SATIVA,  L.     In  husk  or  gi-owing. 


Dhan, 

Bbng. 

Padi,  in  the  straw 

',  Matay. 

Sa-ba, 

BURM. 

Gabah  in  husk, 

ji 

Tau, 

Chin. 

Paiera, 

Maleal. 

Chawul, 

DUK. 

Nellu,  Arisi, 

Tam. 

Rice  plant. 

Eno. 

Bium, 

Tel. 

Chawul, 

HiJO). 

Nivari  dhanyamu, 

uri,  Tib. 

Its  grain 

in  husk. 

Dhan,  Bbno., 

DuK.,  Hind. 

Ch*hDna, 

Panjab. 

Padi, 

Hind. 

Nellu, 

Tam. 

Gabah,     • 

Malay. 

Udlu,  Urlu, 

Tel, 

The  grain 

husked. 

Azur, 

Ar. 

Varieties, 

Rakr. 

Pusnee, 

Beng. 

Tanneola, 

Sans, 

Sa-ba, 

BURM. 

Aninya, 

VI 

Bhatta, 

Can. 

Dhanya, 

n 

Kang-pai,  Mi, 

Chin. 

Unnoo, 

n 

Chawal,        Duk.,  Hind. 

Aahoovrihi, 

„ 

Aroos,  Roor, 

Egypt. 

Sari, 

SiND. 

Rice, 

Eng. 

Wee, 

Singh. 

Tai, 

Jhklum. 

Arisi,  Nelloo, 

Tam. 

Dein, 

Ka.sk. 

Biyara, 

Tel. 

Tani, 

n 

Cheni, 

», 

Bras, 

Malay. 

Oori, 

„ 

Ari,  Arisi, 

-  Malral. 

Oorloo, 

„ 

Payera, 

n 

Mattakarulu, 

«t 

Birinj;  Shali, 

Pebs. 

Nevari-dhanyamu,     „ 

The  Qryza  genus  of  plants  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  of  Grasses.  It  is  the  name  by 
which  rice  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  which  haa  been  adopted  by 
botanists  as  the  generic  name  of  the  plant 
yielding  that  valuable  grain.  The  Greek  name 
would  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic 
Aruz,  and  this  is  allied  to  Uri,  the  Telinga 
name  of  cultivated  sorts ;  but  the  Sanscrit 
names  are  Unoo,  Dhanya,  and  Vrihi ;  the  wild 
kind  being  called  Nivara,  while  that  of  the 
great  tanks  is  called  Arizee  in  tlie  Tamil  lan- 
guage. The  European  names  are  evidently  all 
derived  from  the  same  sources,  but  the  name 
Paddy  is  applied  to  the  rice  in  its  natural 
state,  or  before  being  separated  from  the  husk. 
The  natives  of  India  call  it  Dhan  in  this  state, 
as  well  as  the  plant,  and  the  rice  itself  is  called 
Chauwul.  The  genus  Oryza  has  two  glumes 
to  a  single  flower ;  palese  two,  nearly  equal, 
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adhering  to  the  seed  ;  stamens  six,  and  styles 
two.  Dr.  Roxburgh  describes  two  species ;  one, 
O.  sativa,  distinguished  by  its  diffuse  panicle; 
the  other,  O.  coarctata,  has  the  panicle  con- 
tracted, the  valvulets  of  the  calyx  subulate, 
and  the  leaves  culm-clasping.  This  species  is 
a  native  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  was  first 
discovered  there  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  1796,  but 
was  not  found  to  be  applied  to  any  use.  The 
common  rice,  0«  sativa,  unlike  many  long 
cultivated  grains,  is  still  found  in  a  \*ild  state 
in  and  about  the  borders  of  lakes  in  the  RajaL- 
mundry  Circars  of  the  peninsula,  though  nerer 
cultivated,  because  the  produce  is  said  to  be 
small  compared  with  that  of  the  varieties  in 
cultivation.  The  composition  per  100  parts  of 
several  rices  was  as  under: 


1300 
7-44 

77-63 
0-70 


u 


1310 
712 

78-70 
0-49 


12-80 
8-24 

77-80 
0-64 


12« 

78« 
0-60 


P-i 

Moisture,  13 -50 

Nitrogenous  matter,   7*41 
Starchy  matter,         78-10 
Fatty  or  oily  matter,  0*40 
Mineral  constituent^ 

(ash.)  0-59      1-23      0-66      0-52     O-JO 

In  the  East  Indies,  rice  is  used  for  food  for 
man,  beast,  and  bird  ;  for  the  manufacture  of* 
starch,  and  the  distillation  of  spirits,  &c.  Its 
varieties  are  as  numerous  as  its  uses.  There  are 
in  several  provinces  three  distinct  crops ;  the 
first,  grown  on  somewhat  high  ground,  is  dte 
early  crop,  sown  for  the  most  part  in  June  and 
reaped  in  August  and  September.  The  Bur- 
mese recognize  nearly  a  hundred  varieties  rf 
rice,  but  their  principal  distinctions  betweea 
the  different  kinds  are,  the  hard  grain  rice,  soft 
grain  rice,  glutinous  rice. 

The  *  Natsung'  rice  of  Burmah  is  the  hard-' 
est  grain,  and  is  the  rice  principally  exported 
to  Europe.     The  *  Meedo*  is  the  chief  of  tho 
soft  grain  varieties.     It  is  much  preferred  by 
tlie  Burmese  to  the  hard-grained  sorts,  and  it  ii , 
certainly  superior  in  taste  when  cooked;  ba| 
the  hard-grained  rice  is  chiefly  purchased  bj , 
the  merchants  for  export,  as  it  keeps  better, 
and  the  sofl-grained  rice  is  too  much  brokeii 
by  European  machinery  in  cleaning.     Latterljff 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  this  last  objectioa 
appears  to  have  been  overcome,  and  a  greater 
demand  is  consequently  springing  up  for  tbie 

*  Meedo'  rice  lor  the  markets  of  foreign  Emrope, 
The   *  Koung-nyeen,'  or   hill  rice,  is  called 

*  glutinous'  rice  by  Europeans,  from  the  pro- 
perty it  possesses,  when  cooked,  of  the  grains  aS 
adhering  in  a  thick  glutinous  mass.  It  is  the 
chief  article  of  food  with  the  Karen  and  other 
hill  tribes,  but  is  not  much  eaten  by  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  low  swampy  plains,  where  the  com- 
mon rice  is  grown. 

Very  many  varieties  of  rice  are  grown  in 
Oudh.     A   heavy  soil   and   plenty    of  water 
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suits  tbcm  best.    Ther»  are  five  kinds  which 
are  considered  among  the  best.     'Mihee'  and 
^Basee'  are  foremost.  The  peculiarity   in    the 
caidyation  of  these  two  kinds  is,  that  they 
are  transplanted  and  placed   about   5   inches 
apart.    And,  by  this  method,  if  the  soil   is 
good,  they  grow  to  the  height  of  an  ordinary- 
sized  man,  and  produce  a  much  larger  quan> 
tity  than  if  otherwise  ti-eated.     The  odour  and 
fla?oiir  rf  these  two  kinds,  when  cooked,  are 
superior  to  those  of  any  other   kind.     They 
are  only  used  by  those  who  can  afford  to  buy 
tbetn.    As  the  labour  in  cultivating  them,  is 
dearer  than  the  otlier  sorts,  the  dirce  other 
Tsrieties  which  are  considered  good  are  the 

'Bateesa,'  the  • ^' and  the  *  Phool-birinj.' 

They  are  sown  broad-cast  in  June,  and  left  so, 
and  they  are  the  kinds  mostly  used  by  natives. 
The  first  two  mentioned,  when  new,  sell  for  10 
or  12  seers  per  rupee,  and  become  dearer 
according  as  they  become  older.  The  otlier 
fiiree  kinds  sell  for  about  19  seers  per  rupee, 
and  are  dearer  if  older.  Some  consider  *  Phool- 
birinj*  the  best,  as  it  swells  in  boiling,  and  has 
m  agreeable  odour. 

Where  the  soil  is  low  and  good,  and  water 
abradant,  throughout  the  Panjab,  especi- 
ally in  the  upper  part  of  the  Jullundur  Doab 
rice  is  grown.  It  is  also  abundantly  grown 
throughout  the  Siwalik  ti-act  and  up  the  valleys 
to  an  elevation  in  places  of  6,000,  or  even 
nearly  7,000  feet.  In  Peshawur  the  varieties 
of  rices  are  called  doaba,  shugha,  zafrani,  jyot- 
flhi,  kaneri,  and  lukh,  or  coarse  rice.  The 
diief  varieties  grown  may  however  be  stated. 
Rice  without  the  husk  is  called  brinj  or  chawal ; 
whilst  paddy  or  unhusked  rice  is  called  chhona 
(Panjabi),  or  dhan  (Hindustani)*.  In  the  plain 
districts  the  coarse  rice  commonly  grown  is 
called  munji;  other  rices  met  with  in  the 
bazaar,  of  second  and  third  quality,  are  begami 
and  samoja  also  sohn  pat :  a  fourth  class,  is  the 
Ted-skinned  wheat  called  sathi,  also  "  sharbati" 
and  chinwa  lal  ;  tliis  is  inferior. 

In  Mysore,  rice  is  extensively  grown  in  the  wet 
lands  irrigated  by  the  canals  of  the  rivera  Cau- 
TCiT,  Capila,  Hemavety,  Lutchman  Terta,  and 
Penaar— of  Talapirige  or  fountain  heads — and 
Under  tanks.  Naggur  and  Astagram  divisions 
iave  proiKirtionally  the  largest  produce  of  pad- 
dy. It' is  exjwrted  from  one  part  of  Mysore  to 
anotlicr ;  but  except  to  the  Neilgherrics,  and  a 
portion  to  the  western  coast  from  Nuggiir  and 
KiTthjlstagram,  little  goes  out  of  the  territories. 
There  arc  many  varieties  of  paddy,  as  1  Dod- 
da  Bliaira,  2  C'liik-ka  Bhaira,  3  Kanx),  4  Dod- 
di,  5  Kenibat-ti,  (5  Put  Rajanna,  7  Marabe 
Kanti,  8  Muragi  Jel-li,  9  Krishna  nila,  10  Ka- 
pile  San-na,  1 1  Jeerige  Semba,  12  Sittabbogam, 
ISSakhadass,  14  Yalak-ki  Rajana,  and  differ- 
ait  others.     Indeed   almost   every  village   in 
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India  has  a  variety  of  this  gi*ain  peculiar  to  the 
locality.  The  ryots  do  not  try  to  preserve  paddy 
for  a  length  of  time,  as  it  rapidly  loses  in 
weight. 

The  ardent  spirits  prepared  from  rice  are 
called 


Arrak, 

Batavia. 

Rij, 

Jav. 

Ayet, 

BUQM. 

Taiipo, 

»» 

Mandrin, 

CmN. 

Sichew, 

>, 

Paniz, 

COIIEA. 

Phaur, 

Nepal 

Saki, 

Japan. 

Lau, 

SfAM 

The  No  or  glutinous  rice  of  China  contains 
much  dextrine  and  is  rounder  in  the  grain : 
the  best  of  the  Chinese  glutinous  rice  of  China 
is  from  Kiang-su :  it  is  preferred  for  making 
congee,  dumj^lings,  wine,  but  is  not  so  digesti- 
ble as  ■  common  rice.  Rice  is  the  food  of  the 
greatest  number  of  the  human  race.  Tlie  in- 
habitants of  N.  and  S.  America,  on  the  S.  of 
Europe,  of  N.  Africa,  of  the  south  and  east  of 
Asia,  all  largely  use  it.  It  is  the  most  easily 
digestible  of  all  vegetable  substances,  but  iU 
bulk  is  objectionable. — Sinith,  Ahislie,p,  217;  • 
Dr.  J,  L,  StewaH,  Panjab  Plants^  p,  257;  Poxv- 
elVs  Hand-hook^  pp,  250-51 ;  Madras  Exhibi- 
tion Juries  Reports  ;'  Catalogue  Exhibition  of 
1862  ;  Simmonds.     See  Rice. 

OSA,  Tel.  A  medicinal  herb,  probably 
Vasa  or  Acorus  calamus. — Br,,  149, 

OSACCA,  see  Kio. 

OSARA  REWAND.  In  Tibet,  extract  of 
Rhurbarb,  i,  e..  Lit.  Rhubarb  juice.  In  India, 
Gamboge. 

OSBECKIA.     A  pretty  species  of  osbeckia 

having  the  stamens  all  of  equal  length,  is  in 

flower  on  the  Maulmain  hills  in  August.     l>r. 

Wight   gives  O.  aspera,  Blarney  O.  gardnerina, 

O.  hispidissima,  0.  leschenaultiana,  0.  trun- 

cata,  O.  virgata,  O.  wightiana. 

OSBECKIA  ASPERA,  Blume. 
Osbeckia  glauca,      Benth.  I  Melastoma  asperum,  Linn.f 

I  Rhein. 

Choto-phutika,        Bexq.  |  Kaat  katali,  Maleal. 

OSBECKIA  GLAUCA,  Benth.  Syn.  of 
Osbeckia  aspera,  Blume. 

OSCAN,  see  India. 

OSCILLATORIA  RUBESCENS,  M.  Ehren- 
berg,  while  navigating  the  Red  Sea,  observed 
that  the  occasional  red  colour  of  its  waters  was 
owing  to  enormous  quantities  of  a  new  animal, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  Oscillatoria 
rubescecis,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  same 
with  what  Haller  has  described  as  a  purple 
conferva  swimming  in  water ;  Dr.  Bonar,  in 
his  work  entitled  "  The  Desert  of  Sinai," 
records*: — "  Blue  I  have  called  the  sea  ;  yet  not 
strictly  so,  save  in  the  far  distance.  It  is 
neither  a  red  nor  a  blue  sea,  but  emphati- 
cally green,— ryes,  green  of  the  most  brilliant 
kind  I  ever  saw.  This,  he  adds,  is  produced 
by  the  immense  tracts  of  shallow  water,  with 
I  yellow  sand  beneath,   which  always   gives  this 
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1  in  the  absence  of  datory.  They  dwell  chiefly  in  the  hllla,  and  ! 
Bea-weeda  beneath,  are  so  far  independent;  but  many  of  thempiM- 
'yellow  of  the  sands  seas  and  ciJtivate  lands  in  the  plaint  at  tlie 
in  the  water,  form  foot  of  the  hills,  and  cooscqueDtly  within 
fater  being  tlie  me-  Briibh  territory.  Before  annexation  they  xaei 
ig  or  fusing  of  the  to  be  quite  as  violent  aa  their  neighboun,  espo- 
,  however,  also  sup-  cially  during  the  continuance  of  a  deadly  fend 
isniium  erythrffium,  with  the  Kusraoee.  The  quarrel  was,  howerer, , 
ted  Sea  is  imagined  composed  by  Major  EdwEu^es  before  anneia- 
It  is  described  as  tion.  But  subsequently  they  never  signaliied 
1  covers  large  areas,  themselves  by  attacks  on  British  subjects,  <» 
-s  somewhat  capri-  raids  on  property,  and  have  evinced  a  good  and 
i-T.  ehrenbergii.  T.  friendly  disposition.  On  the  border  of  the 
]  colour,  has  been  Oshteranee  hills,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Debn 
)uth  America  under  Futt«h  Khan,  is  the  Vooch  or  Korab  pw, 
chodeamium  seems  faced  by  the  British  out-poets  of  Doal^valb 
3.  Dr.  CoUingwood  and  Vehoa.  This  point  is  of  some  topographi- 
lad  never  seen  red  cai  importance,  as  consdtuting  the  bonnduy 
it  of  red.  He  had  line  between  tbe  Pathan  and  Belooeh  tribo. 
iiad  seen  the  Indian  The  Belooeh  tribes  extend  along  the  lower  half 
linute  red  Crustacea,  of  the  Derajat  frontier.  They  are  less  wtrlike 
el  from  red  gelati-  and  interesting,  but  even  more  predatory.  Tba 
'  Trichodesmium. —    Pathans  are  Ernest  entirely  independent ;  kw 

of  them  are  British  subjects.  The  head-qou* 
I,     Hibiscus  sahda-    tera  of  Belooeh  tribes  and  the  majority  of  tht 

clansmen  are  generally  in  tie  independent  hilli, 
ee  Kazan.  beyond  the  British  territory,  the  boutidary  liu 

t  villoaa.  of  which  runs  along  the  base  ;  but  a  large  nmn- 

a  ammoniacum.  her  of  each  tribe  also  hold  lands   in  the  plsii 

r  William  m.b.  a  ^od  arc  British  subjecia.  All  the  tribes  ttt 
lengal  Army,  who  a'  feud  with  each  other ;  they  not  only  fight 
legraph  ihto  India.  '"  "'^  1"'!*.  ^^^  ^^^Y  cany  their  contaS 
wnsatory,  Calcutta,  >"'o  'he  plains  ;  they  attack  all  villages  in  dx 
owder  under  water  plains,  except  those  belonging  to  their  owa 
.  As.  Trans.,  183y,  "■'l>e-  The  men  of  the  plains  usually  reait ; 
tion  of  Ganja,  &c.  ;  '^^  attacks  with  spirit  at  the  time,  but  ihtj  [ 
ition  of  telegraphic  '"'*  ""'  allowed  to  retaliate  afterwards,  as  diej 
fects  of 'sea-water  on  used  to  do  under  the  Sikh  rule,  and  as  lliej 
art  2  Report  on  the  would  do  still,  were  they  not  prevented  by  the 
ric  telegraph,  Pam-  British  government.  It  is  to  guard  British  vit- 
jlished  by  Govern-  lages  and  people  from  their  constant  aggression  < 
«llect  alone  that  we  "^hat  the  strong  cordon  of  military  posts  bui 
iction  into  India  of   been  fixed  along  the  base  of  the  SuleenianMj 

range.  Raids  and  forays  arc  not,  however,' 
■'.     Tragulus  javani-    entirely  repressed,  and  even  the  posts  axe  some-  ■ 

times  attacked.  The  marauding  parties  wect: 
ree  of  Ganjam  and  50, 100, 200, 300,  occasionally  even  500  strong,  j 
.Ofeet,circumfercnce  They  are  often  mounted  and  will  fly  if  hotl|i 
i  ground  to  the  inter-  pursued  for  15,  20  and  even  30  miles.  Maa^l 
li  8  I'eet.  Scarce  in  °f  ^^^  villages  and  much  of  the  cultivation  n: 
lodocoda  where  it  is  close  lo  the  hills  and  in  front  of  the  posts,  K» 
lowers  are  offered  at  that  the  plunderers  can,  in  the  shortest  tine, 
ivinities.  Tbe  bark  '^^^y  off  their  booty  to  the  bills  before  lh« 
iiarrhcca.— Crtj)(at«    detachment  comes.— Reeorda  of  aovemnunt  4 

h  of  the  Sheoranee  DSIIADEESHA,  Sahs.,  from  oshaiHee, 
I  of  the  Dehra  Ish-  medicine,  and  eesha,  a  lord, 
laice  Khan  districts,  OSHUM,  see  Kattywar. 
ban  tribe  of  Oshte-  OSIH,  BBNa.,  Himd.  Andropogon  mnricanan 
.,000  fighting-men.  OSIKIS,  a  gpd  of  the  ancient  ^rp™* 
acious, '  but  not  pre-  I  According  to  some  authors,  Amun,  the  king; 
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OSIRIS. 

Seph,  the  divine  spirit;  Phthali,  the  creative 
power;  Khem,  the  reproductive  power ;  Thoth, 
the  dinne  intellect,  and  Osiris,  the  Good- 
sess  of  God,  were  all  one  and  the  same 
heing.  Osiris  worship  was  the  oldest  and  most 
laefed  part  of  the  Egyptian  religion.  Osiris  was 
the  essential  personification  of  divine  goodness. 
The  black  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians  was  also  styled 
Seirius,  also  Sinus,  also  Bacchus.  Every  good 
man,  when  dead,  in  some  manner  took  upon 
himself  the  character  of  Osiris.     Many  cities 


OSMAN-KHEYL. 

great  luminaries,  of  which  Osiris  and  Isis,  (in 
one  of  her  forms)  were  the  personified  repre- 
sentations. Plutarch  makes  Osiris  to  signify 
the  active  principle  or  the  most  holy  Being ; 
Isis,  the  wisdom  or  rule  of  his  operation;  Orus, 
the  first  production  of  his  power,  the  model  or 
plan  by  which  he  produced  every  thing,  or  the 
archetype  of  the  world .  The  attributes  of  Osiris, 
under  his  several  forms,  correspond  with  those  of 
Jupiter,  Sol,  Bacchus,  Pluto,  Oceanus,  &c.  He 
will  accordingly  assimilate  with  the  hindoo  god 


daimed  the  honour  of  being  his  burial-place, ,  Siva  in  his  majestic  and  vindictive  characters. 


particularly  Philse,  Sais,  Busiris,  and  Taposiris. 
At  Memphis  he  became  united  to  Pthsdi^  and 
waacalloi  Pthah-6okar-osiris;  and  also  to  the  bull 
Apis,  and  then  became  Osiris-apis  or  Serapis, 
who  was  afterwards  the  chief  god  of  Egypt. 
Isia,  his  queen  and  sister,  held  rank  before 
him,  and  was  the  favourite  divinity  of  the 
eoontry.  She  had  the  chai*acters  of  all  god- 
desKS  in  torn.  She  was  sometimes  the 
mother,  sometimes  the  queen  of  heaven,  some- 
times Hecate,  the  goddess  of  enchantments. 
Horua  their  son  had  a  hawk's  head  and  wears 
the  crown.  He  was  the  avenger  of  his  father's 
death.  But  he  sometimes  appears  with  the 
8un  on  his  head,  as  Horus-Ra,  or  Aroeris,  the 
elder  Horns,  and  he  is  not  then  the  son  of  Isis. 
They  had  another  son  Arrubis,  with  a  jackal's 
head,  whose  office  was  to  lay  out  the  dead  body 
sad  to  make  it  into  a  mummy.  He  was  wor- 
ihipped  particularly  by  Ombos.  The  wicked 
god  Tymphon  is  in  form  of  a  she-bear  or  hip- 
popotamus, walki^g  on  its  hind  legs.  He  was 
the  author  of  evil,  and  he  killed  his  brother 
(kam.  Nephthys  was  the  sister  and  companion 
of  Igis.  Of  this  family  the  trinity  is  sometimes 
iasB,  Osiris,  and  Nephthys. 

The  early  religion  of  the  Egyptians  was,  no 
doubt,  sun-worship.  This  symbol  they  personi- 
fied and  worshipped,  and  endowed  with  the 
dirine  attributes  of  a  deity,  possessing,  at  the 
Bme  time,  the  sensual  appetites  of  humanity. 
Hius  another  personification  was  necessarily  in- 
troduced and  worshipped,  as  the  goddess,  or 
female  nature,  from  whom,  by  the  fecundizing 
power  of  the  solar  orb,  everything  possessing 
eidier  animsJ  or  vegetable  life  was  produced. 
This  caused  a  third  personified  deity,  typical  of 
the  essence   of  the  power  and  energy  of  both. 


as  well  as  with  Yama,  with  Indra,  Rama,  and 
Varuna.  The  goddess  Isis  (called  also  Isha,  the 
woman)  is  termed  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and 
like  the  hindoo  Parvati  (Bhavani  or  Durga),  the 
goddess  of  a  thousand  names.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  make  her  the  same  as  Juno,  Mi- 
nerva, Diana,  Proserpine,  Venus,  Ceres,  Hecate, 
&c.,  &c.  She  thus  corresponds  with  the  three 
great  sacti  of  the  hindoo  triad.  As  the  un- 
armed Minerva,  she  is  the  goddess  Suraswati ; 
as  Ceres  and  Venus  she  is  the  hindoo  Lakshmi, 
the  goddess  of  fecundity  and  beauty ;  as  the 
Olympian  Juno,  she  is  the  mountain-bom  god- 
dess, Parvati ;  as  Vesta  or  Cybele,  she  is  Bha- 
vani, as  Bellona,  Durga,  and  as  Hecate  and  Pros- 
perine,  the  terrific  and  sanguinary  Kali,  under 
her  numerous  vindictive  and  destructive  forms. 
Orus,  or  Horus,  is  the  emblem  of  light,  whose 
parent  is  the  solar  orb.  He  is  thus  the  son  of 
Osiris  ;  and,  as  light,  flows  through  all  ether  or 
space  of  Isis.  He  is  the  Roman  Cupid,  and,  as 
such,  may  be  compared  with  the  beauteous 
Camadeva,  the  hindoo  god  of  love. 

Osiris  was  identified  with  the.  sun  and  Isis 
with  the  moon.  The  conquests  of  the  Hercules 
Belus  of  Cicero,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Osiris 
that  invaded  India,  extended  only  up  to  the 
Indus. — Fraser^s Magazine fJunelSQS ;  SJiarpe^s 
History  of  Egypt,  Vol.  i,  p.  101 ;  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt;  Cole^s  Myth.  Hind.y  p.  255. 
See  Baal,  Bacchus,  India,  Kali,  Puranas. 

OSMAN-KHEYL.  Towards  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  Swat  valley,  a  formidable  range 
of  hills  bounding  the  vadley  runs  fcr  many 
miles  from  east  to  west,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
British  frontier ;  and  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  this  range  stands  the  Mora  mountain. 
Between  this  range  and  the  frontier,  however, 


Thus  Osiris,  the  great  emblem  of  the  solar  body ;    intervene   two  tracts,   named   Raneezy  e    and 


hs,  the  symbol  of  aether,  the  natural  parent 
and  spirit  of  the  univei'se,  comprehending  and 
pervading  the  whole  creation  ;  and  Orus  or 
Horns,  the  sjrmbol  of  light  (usually  described  as 
a  winged  boy  standing  between  Osiris  and 
las),  are  the  three  great  deities  of  the  Egyp- 
tian mythology,  who  have  radiated,  like  the 
hindoo  triad,  into  a  multiplicity  of  forms  and 
nsmes,  either  as  their  various  attributes  were 
flayed,  or  according  to  the  motions  of  the  two 
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lower  Osman-kheyl,  both  quasi  dependencies  of 
Swat.  The  best  of  the  passes  leading  into 
Swat  is  one  named  Mullakund,  which  opens 
from  Raneezye.  A  little  further  to  the  east- 
ward of  Raneezye,  also,  there  are  some  passes, 
leading  into  the  Loondkhor  valley,  which  be- 
longs to  British  Eusufzye.  These  latter  passes 
are  not  available  for  passage  from  Swat  to 
British  territory,  because  leading  into  Loond- 
khor, they  can  be  stopped  by  any  party  holding 
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lassca  vik  Raneezyc  and  Os'  { tations  tn  the  woods  on  each  side  of  the  Kct. 
leople  of  those  tracta  accord  They  hunt  the  tiao,  and  i>ay  a  fixed  tribute  of 
raight.on    to  the    British    tlie skins  of  tliis  animal.     The  Ostiak  regard 


Above  the  Loondkhor 
the  Uritish  frontier,  is  t 
ilee.  Tlie  sub-divisions 
t,  adjoining  the  tribes  above 
dkhur  or  north-west  cornci 
n  Husbtnuggur.  Rarieezyi 
heyl  tribes,  are  subordinate 

iar,  Otbman. 

KS,  see  Mesopotamia. 
leri,  i'hw. 

iilata,  Gardner's  MSS. 
I  tree  of  the  Central  Pro- 
wl elevation  of  about  3,000 
'.umeratio    Plantarum  Zey- 
>. 
JSCA,  Gray.   Urvacancri- 

:,  R. 


,eeii 


Br.     An    order    of 
4.  sp.,  viz.  4, 1-ygo- 


».,  PtrsHTU,  Iron. 
n  hahaetus,  of  universal  dia- 
Iralian   only   diifering   but 
in  India  and  migratory  in 

5  OLFAX,  Commersoii, 
1  at  Malacca,  this  Ush  haa 
laturalisod  though  in  tlie 
lot  numerous,  but  confined 
ley  become  tame  so  as  to 
oach  of  their  feeder,  and 
■eties,  and  certain  flowera, 

Hibiscus,  Among  them- 
lacious.  Many  years  ago 
fere  imported,  and  pkced 
ilcntta  Botanical  Gardens, 
d.to  thrive.  Little  care, 
n  bestowed  on  their  prcser- 
'  one  survived  in  1841. 

the    Komaiis,   see    Orfa, 

ND,  Ar-IB.,  Pers.  Gam- 
bia. 

.     Alkanet. 

An  inferior  kind  of  glue, 
bones.  In  Guricf,  a  tine 
prejiarcd,  perfectly  trans-  I 
;olour  of  amber,  which  is 
plates.     The  Ostiaks    also  I  jrrowing  branche; 


family  c 


n  of  the  same  name.     The  same 
lis  among  the  Circassians  and  the 
Samoyeds. — Staui^on't  Narrative,  pp.  74-75 ; 
I'allas,    Vol.  ir,  p.    96;      Lubbock's   OrigU.   j 
of  Civil.,  p.  97. 

OSTRAS,  Sp.     Oyster. 
OSTKEA,  see  Pecten  spondyloideum, 
OSTUE,E,  Lai.     Oysters. 
OSTRICH. 

Thur-ud-jamBl, 

Autruche,  Fn.  |  Shutr-mu^b, 

This  istheonly  species  of  the  genus  Stnithior, 
it  inhabits  Central  and  Southern  Africa.  It 
runs  with  great  speed,  aided  by  its  wings  wliidr 
are  not  sufficiently  develojied  for  flight.  Tbt 
length  between  each  stride,  when  at  full  speed 
is  not  unfrequently  from  12  to  14  feet,"  moving 
with  a  velocity  that  puts  the  horses  swiftness  to 
nothing.  They  feed  on  the  sprouto  of  the' 
Acacia  mimosa  and  on  the  pulp  of  the  Naras. 
When  hunted  by  iioraemen,  the  latter  surrou)^ 
the  troop  of  Ostriches  and  drive  them  from  one 
to  another  gradually  narrowing  their  circles 
In  the  height  of  the  hot  weather,  the  Ostridi 
makes  but  little  effort  and  a  single  horscmtui 
suRiccs  to  catch  them.  The  Ostrich  imitates 
the  lap-wing  and  Oyster  catcher  in  its  strata- 
gems to  mislead  those  who  approach  its  nest  or 
its  young.  It  hatches  ils  own  eggs  but  rescrv«^ 
a  few  for  the  fixKl  of  its  young.  Its  luual  cry. 
is  a  short  roar,  but  when  at  liay  it  hia.ics  iib»: 
a  gander.  Their  long  wing  feathers  are  soli 
at  from  ^  1  to  £12  the  pound,  from  70  to  90 
feathers  go  to  the  pound  ;  the  thinner  the  qujlt 
and  the  longer  and  ntore  wavy  the  barbs,  tlie 

are  it  is  prized. — Uartwig. 

OSTRICH  or  Estridge. 

Duvet  d'autruche,  Va.  |  Struthioaumplumteniol- 

nna  mutla  dj  strozio,  Ir.        liores,  1,tx. 

I  rluinaio  de  avestnix,  3i>,, 

Fine  soft  down  under  the  feathers  of  th* 
Ostrich. — Faidkner  ;  Maeculloeh. 

OSTRICHK.  It.     Oyster. 

OSURAMMA.  see  hindoo. 

OSYKIS  PELTATA,  lioxb.,  W.  le. 
Macarangn  roxburghii,  Wall.  \  Plia-oun,  Buum. 

This  is  found  in  Tavoy.—  Wall. 

OSYUtS  WIGHTIANA,  one  of  the  Santala- 
cea;,  the  I.otuI,  a.tmall  tree   witli  twiggy  eroci 


a  kettle. 
US,  Skd-fi:  Syn.  of  Anus 

[ioxdar,  Oshteranee. 
the  river    Ket,  is    a   tribe 
Lisiaus   Gosctiyasek  or   Os- 
lumber  of  scattered  babi- 


1  flower  and  fruit  most  of 
the  year.  The  fruit  when  ripe  is  of  the  size  of 
a  small  sloe,  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a  mark  on 
the  top  like  a  "  blaeberry."  It  is  sweet  anri 
very  pleasant  when  ta.ited,  and  is  doservedJy 
ranked  amongst  tiie  wild  fruits  by  Col.  Sykca, 
—liidihU.     See  I»tul. 

OTAIIEITE  GOOSEBERRY,  CiccadisUcha. 
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OTIDrDvE. 

OTAHETTE  SUGAR-CANE,  Em.  Sac- 
<j}aniin  violaceum. 

OTARIA  JUBATA,  the  maned  Sea  Lion, 
ig  11  feet  long,  has  an  erect  curly  hair  tuil  at 
its  neck,  with  a  mane  flowing  completely  round 
its  breast,  but  other  parts  of  its  body  have  only 
smooth  hair  or  bristles. — Bartwig. 

OTHELAPH,  Hbb.     Bat. 

OTHMAN.  Usman  or  Osman,  the  3rd  kalif. 

OTHMAN,  the  founder  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, from  his  activity  in  warfare,  he  was 
named  Ilderim  or  Yeldenn  signif^nng  "  light- 
ning." He  opposed  Timur  who,  in  1403,  de- 
feated him  at  Angora,  took  him  prisoner,  and, 
according  to  report,  confined  him  in  an  iron 
cage.  He  died  soon  after.  The  Turkish  race, 
from  Ertoghrurs  son,  Othman,  has  been  called 
the  nation  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  and  the  Os- 
manli.  See  Ertoghrul,  India,  Turkey. 

OTHMAX-KHEIL,  see  Affghan. 

OTHMANZYE,  see  Affghan,  Waziri. 

OTIDID.E,  the  bustard  family  of  birds, 
comprise  the  genus  Otis  and  three  sub-genera, 
also  species  of  Houbara,  Eupodotis,  and  Sy- 
pheotides. 

Eupodotus  Edwardsii,  Gray,  Indian  bustard. 

Oti«  nigriceps,      Vigors,  I  O.  lucionensis,      Vielloi, 
Goidd,  Skfkes,  J&rdan.  \ 

Tokdar,  sohun;  Hikd.  I  Burra  chirath,  Hind. 

Guganhher,  „      I  B:\tt-meka,  Tel. 

Hookna,  Gurayin,         „      |  Batt-rayaka,  „ 

Length  4J  to  5  feet,  weight  26  to  28  lbs. 
Not  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  Bengal, 
Baliar  or  the  ^lalabar  Coast,  but  is  spread  over 
otlier  parts  of  India.  Eupodotis  nuba,  Jlujij^ell, 
E.  Indwigi,  Ruppell,  E.  caffra,  Licht,,  E.  den- 
hami,  Children,  E.  arabs,  Limu,  and  E.  kori, 
Bnrchll,  occur  in  Africa. 

Iloubara  macqueenil,  Gray,  Hnrdw.,  Gould, 
0.  marmorata,  Gray,  Hardw, 

Tilaor,  female.  Hind.  |  Obarra,  Hixd. 

The  Indian  houbara  bustard  is  25  to  30 
inch^  long ;  and  weighs  3^  to  3.^  lbs.  It  is 
iimnd  throughout  the  plains  of  the  Panjab  and 
upper  Sind,  occasionally  crossing  the  Sutlej 
and  the  Indus  lower  down,  but  it  does  not 
occur  east  of  Delhi.  It  is  much  hawked  both 
in  the  Panjab  and  Sind,  the  falcon  used  being 
the  charragh  or  Falco  sacer. 

»Sypheotides  bengalensis,  Gmelin,  Bengal 
florikin. 


OTOLITHUS. 


O.cleliciosa,  Gray,  Hard, 
Cham»,  choraj,  Hind. 
Charaz, 


»» 


O.  himalayana,    Vigors. 
Dubar  of  Nepal. 


Ghas-ki-murgi, 
Tan-mor, 
Waragoo-koli, 
Niala-nimili, 


Hon). 
Mabr. 

Tam. 

Xbl. 


Kan-noul,  Can. 

Charas,  charaz,         Hind. 

ChuUa  charz, 

Likh, 

Kbar-titar, 

Length  18  to  19  inches,*  weight  16  to  18  oz."; 
foimd  throughout  India. 

Otis  tetrax,  Linn,,  the  Tetrax  campestris,  the 
small  bustard  of  Europe  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  Peshawar  valley  and  occurs  in 
Central  and  Western  Asia  and  N.  Africa. 

The  following  are  bustards  of  Africa,  Some 
of  which  spread  into  Arabia,  viz. : — O.  rhaad, 
Shaw, ;  O.  coerulescens,  Viell,  ;  O.  scolopacea, 
Temm, ;  0.  afra,  L. :  O,  afroides,  S, ;  O.  senega- 
lensis,  VidL  ;  O.  raelanogaster,  Rulph, 

Otis  deliciasa.  Gray.  O.  Himalayana,  Vig* 
Syns.  of  Sypheotides  bengalensis,  Gmel, 

Otis  marmorata,  Gray,  Syn.  of  Houbara 
macqueenii,  Gray, 

Otis  tarda,  Linn,     Great  bustard. 
Avis  tarda,  Behn, 


Kodan,  Jurz,  Asford,    Ar.. 

Starda, 

It. 

Battmiaka,        Can.,  Tel. 

Starda  commune, 

}» 

Ostardb,  houtrade,        Fa. 

Ahu  bura. 

Pans. 

Bistarde,                         „ 

Cowdun,  jerz, 

n 

Trapp,  trapp-gans,      Gkb. 

GustArd, 

Scotch. 

Grossetrappa,                „ 

Abu-tarda, 

Sp. 

Acken-trapp,                 „ 

Nil-naray, 

Tam. 

Jungli-kabut, "           Hind. 

Batt-miaka, 

Tbl. 

Length  24  to  27  inches, '  weight  ^\  lbs.  It 
occurs  in  all  the  north  of  India  from  Calcutta 
to  the  Himalaya. 

Sypheotides  auritus,  Lath,,  Lesser,  common 
fJT  black  florikin. 

Otis    auritufl,   Latham,    0.  fulva,  Sykes. 
Jard.,  Jerd.,  Blyth. 
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Various  species  of  this  genus  of  birds  are  to 
be  met  with  in  many  parts  of  India,  but  the  O. 
tarda  is  more  rarely  seen,  in  the  lower  and 
southern  tracts  of  the  peninsula,  than  in  the 
more  northern  regions.  In  Mysore,  which,  from 
its  great  elevation,  is  much  colder  than  other 
countries  of  the  same  latitude,  the  bustard  is 
still  common.  The  bustards  lije  generally  in 
open  countries,  preferring  plains  or  wide- 
spreading  extensive  downs  dotted  with  low 
bashes  and  underwood-localities  which  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  descrying  their  enemy  from 
afar. — The  bustards  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa;  but  not  in  America. — Aimlie^s 
Mat.  Med,,  p,  296  ;  Eng.  Cyc,,pp.  697,  701  ; 
Jerdon's  Birds  of  India,  Vol,  iii,  p,  606. 

OTOLITHUS.  On  the  Malabar  Coast,  ex- 
cellent isinglass  is  obtained  from  two  species  of 
Otolithus.  One,  perhaps  the  O.  biauritus.  Can- 
tor, is  named  in  Malayalim  "  Sille  korra,"  it 
grows  to  a  large  size  and  is  highly  prized  for 
the  isinglass  it  yields  ;  the  O.  ruber,  also  yields 
good  isinglass.  Otolithus  versicolor,  Cuv,  and 
O.  ruber,  Cuv,,  the  perche  pierre  of  Pondi- 
cherry,  called  there  "  panan,"  is  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  caught  in  abundance  all  the  year, 
being  esteemed  as  food.  The  isinglass  ob- 
tained from  North  America  in  the  form  of 
long  ribbons,  is  produced,  according  to  f)r. 
Mitchill,  by  Labrus  squeateague,  at  New  York, 
called  weak  fish,  which  is  about  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  and  above  six  pounds  in  weight, 
forming  one  of  their  most  abundant  fish  and 
furnishing   the   supply  for  their  tables.     One 
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OTTO  OF  BOSES. 

with  flour  and  water.  The  lower  arm  or  end  of 
the  tube  is  carried  down  intx)  a  long-necked 
?e9BeI  or  receiver,  called  a  bhubka.  This  is 
placed  in  a  hundee  of  water  which  as  it  gets  hot 
is  changed.  The  head  of  the  still  is  luted  on 
to  the  body,  and  the  long  arm  of  the  tube  in  the 
bhubka  is  also  well-provided  with  a  cushion  of 
clodi,  80  as  to  keep  in  all  vapour.  The  boiler 
is  let  into  an  earthen  furnace,  and  the  whol^  is 
ready  for  operation. 

There  is  such  a  variety  of  rose-water  ma- 
nufactured in  the  bazaar,  and  sq  much  that 
bean  the  name,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
mixture  of  sandal  oil,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  the  plan  which  is  adopted.  The  best  rose- 
water,  however,  in  the  bazaar  may  be  computed 
as  bearing  the  propoi'tion  of  one  thousand  roses 
to  a  seer  of  water  ;  this  perhaps  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  the  best  procurable.  From  one  thou- 
nnd  roses  most  generally  a  seer  and  a  half  of 
roee-water  is  distilled,  and  perhaps  from  this 
even  the  attar  has  been  removed.  The  boiler 
of  the  still  will  hold  from  eight  to  twelve  or 
sixteen  thousand  roses.  On*  eight  thousand 
roses  from  ten  to  eleven  seers  of  water  will 
be  placed,  and  eight  seers  of  rose-water  will 
be  distilled.  This,  after  distillation,  is  placed  in 
a  carboy  of  glass,  and  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
several  days  to  become  puckah  or  ripen,  it  is  then 
stopped  with  cotton,  and  has  a  covering  of  moist 
day  put  over  it ;  this  becoming  hard  effectually 
prevents  the  scent  from  escaping.  The  price  ot 
this  will  be  from  twelve  to  sixteen  rupees.  This 
is  the  best  that  can  be  procured. 

To  procure  the  attar  or  otto,  the  roses  are  put 
into  the  still,  and  the  water  passes  over  gradu- 
aDy  as  in  the  rose-water  process  ;  after  the 
whole  has  come  over,  the  rose-water  is  placed 
in  a  large  metal  basin,  which  is  covered  with 
wetted  muslin  tied  over  to  prevent  insects  or 
dust  getting  into  it ;  this  vessel  is  let  into  the 
ground  about  two  feet,  which  has  been  previ- 
ously wetted  with  water,  and  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  quiet  during  the  whole  night.  The  attar 
ig  always  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
whea  &e  nights  are  cool ;  in  the  morning  early 
the  little  film  of  attar  which  is  formed  upon 
flie  surface  of  the  rose-water  during  the  night 
is  removed  by  means  of  a  feather,  and  it  is  then 
carefully  placed  in  a  small  phial ;  and  day  after 
day  as  the  collection  is  made  it  is  placed  for  a 
«hort  period  in  the  sun,  and  after  a  sufScient 
quantity  has  been  procured  it  is  poured  off  clear, 
and  of  the  colour  of  amber,  into  small  phials. 
Pure  attar,  when  it  has  been  removed  only 
three  or  four  days,  has  a  pale  greenish  hue,  by 
keeping  it  loses* this  and  in  a  lew  weeks*  time 
it  becomes  of  a  pale  yellow.  The  first  few  days' 
datillation  does  not  produce  such  fine  attar  as 
comes  off  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  dust 
or  little  particles  of  dirt  in  the  still  and  the  tube 


OTTO  OF  ROSES. 

being  mixed  with  it.  This  is  readily  separated 
from,  its  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  attar, 
which  melts  at  a  temperature  of  84°.  From 
one  lac  of  roses  it  is  generally  calculated  that 
180  grains,  or  one  tolah,  of  attar  can  be  pro- 
cured ;  more  than  this  can  be  obtained  if  the 
roses  are  full-sized,  and  the  nights  cold  to  allow 
of  the  congelation.  The  attar  purchased  in  the 
bazaar  is  generally  adulterated,  mixed  with 
sandal  oil  or  sweet  oil ;  not  even  the  richest 
native  will. give  the  price  at  which  the  purest 
attar  alone  can  be  obtained,  and  the  purest 
attar  that  is  made  is  sold  only  to  Europeans. 
It  sells  at  from  50  to  90  rupees  the  tolah.  Native 
stills  are  let  out  at  so  much  per  day  or  week, 
and  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  residents  pre- 
pare some  rose-water  for  their  own  use  as  a 
present  to  their  friends,  to  secure  their  being 
provided  with  that  which  is  the  best.  The 
natives  never  remove  the  calices  of  the  rose 
flowers,  but  place  the  whole  into  the  still  as  it 
comes  from  the  gardens.  The  best  plan  appears 
to  be  to  have  the  calices  removed,  as  by  this 
means  the  rose  water  may  be  preseiTed  a  longer 
time,  and  is  not  spoiled  by  the  acid  smell  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  the  native  rose-water.  It  is 
usual  to  calculate  100  bottles  to  one  lac  of  roses. 
The  rose-water  should  always  be  twice  distilled ; 
over  ten  thousand  roses,  water  may  be  put  to  allow 
of  sixteen  or  twenty  bottles  coming  out;  the  fol- 
lowing day  these  twenty  bottles  are  placed  over 
eight  thousand  more  roses,  and  about  eighteen 
bottles  of  rose-water  are  distilled.  This  may 
be  considered  the  best  to  be  met  with.  The 
attar  is  so  much  lighter  than  the  rose-water, 
that  previous  to  use  it  is  better  to  expose  the 
rose-water  to  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  to  allow 
of  its  being  well-mixed,  and  rose-water  that 
has  been  kept  six  months  is  always  better  than 
that  which  has  recently  been  made. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rose  season, 
people  fi'om  all  parts  come  to  make  their  pur- 
chases. There  are  about  thirty-six  places  in 
the  city  of  Ghazeepore  where  rose-water  is  dis- 
tilled. The  distillers  generally  put  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sandal  oil  into  the  receiver,  the  oil  is  after- 
wards carefully  removed  and  sold  as  sandal  attar, 
and  the  water  put  into  carboys  and  disposed  of 
as  rose-water.  At  the  time  of  sale  a  few  drops 
of  sandal  oil  are  placed  on  the  neck  of  the  car- 
boy to  give  it  a  fresh  scent,  and  to  many  of  the 
natives  it  appears  perfectly  immaterial  whether 
the  scent  arise  solely  from  the  sandal  oil  or 
from  the  roses ;  large  quantities  of  sandal  oil  are 
every  year  brought  up  from  the  south  and  ex- 
pended in  this  way.  The  chief  use  the  natives 
appear  to  make  of  the  rose-water,  or  the  Sandal 
Attar  as  they  term  it,  is  on  the  occasion  of  their 
festivals  and  weddings.  It  is  then  distributed 
largely  to  the  guests  as  they  arrive,  and  sprinkled 
in  profusion  in  the  apartments.  A  large  quantity 
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r  two  distinct  animals, 
ilgaris,  ljutranair,Lutra 
ensis,  and  the  sea-otter, 
h  are  caught  for  their 
It  liritain  receives  about 
The  latter,  more  liiie  the 
tained  in  much  smaller 
e  royal  fur  of  China  is 
I  in  Russia.  The  otter, 
ahcr  and  the  cormorant, 
produce  of  the  waters. 
.,  Rh/lh.  Clawless  otter. 
I  L.  indigitata,  Hodgton. 

I  Suriini,  Tfprh. 
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OL'CHTERLO 

This  otter  is  found  throu 
laya,  south  and  east  to  Ca 
the  E.  Archipelago.     Len^ 


.  F.  Cuv.. 
Gray. 


l'd;EliidiUd-ni 
Ud-bilUi, 
Puni  kutta, 
ITdur, 


Jal-marjar : 
Jal-manjer, 
SogUhu,    f 
Ssg-i-abi, 
Neeru-kulta, 


AnjiDg-ajBT,  MiijiT. 

Found  from  the  Indus  to  the  E.  i 
Length  46  inches,  of  which  tail  is 
quents  marine  lagoons  and  rivers, 
easily  domesticated,  and  in  Bengal  i 
to  drive  fiah  into  the  nets.  In  the 
N.  W.  Himalaya  the  aking  of  the 
are  used  for  fur  caps  and  posteen; 
tensively  tamed  and  trained  along  t 
tbe  Brahmaputra,  as  cormorants  ar 
China. 

Lutra  vulgaris,  ErxUben,  Bli/th. 
h.  monticala,  Hodgtoa. 

This  is  the  common  otter  of  Eu 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  Himalay 
head  and  body  20—22  in.,  tail  12 

Luira  auro-brunaea,  IJodyson. 
sized  otter  of  the  Himalaya. 

Lnlra  barang,  Raffies.  An  o 
Malay  j)en insula. 

Lutra  aimung,  RaffUt.  An  ottei 
and  Borneo. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Bengal 
ciety  there  is  a  specimen  of  an  ottei 
ria,  which  (ciLtemally  at  least)  i^  un 
able  from  the  common  otter  of  Be 
don*  MammaU,  pp.  86—89;  Hon 
pp,  115—120  ;  VoivdVs  ItaAd-hod] 

OTTONE,  It.     Brass. 

OU,  HiBD.  Hordeum  fegiceras. 

ODBA-GHAMPA,  Bbko.  Si 
grandifiorus. 

OUCHI,  see  Kirghis. 

OUCHTERLONY,  Capt^n,  Mi 
neers ;  wrote  report  on  Nellore,  Cm 
Guntoor— Madras,  1841. '  Statistic 
teorological  report  of  the  Neilgh 
1848.— Bombay  Almanac,  1850. 
Chinese  war,  &c. — Lond.,  1844. 

OUCHTERLONY,  SirDavid,a 
ficeroftheBengal  army,  who,  foreig 
fended  Delhi  against  the  Mabratta  J 
Holkar,  repulsing  repeated  assaults 
open  breaches,  till  on  the  night  of  the 
her  1 804  on  the  approach  of  Lord  L 
withdrew.  From  that  time,  the  Mog' 
of  Delhi  became  a  stipendiarji  of 
The  Nepaul  war  which  ended  oi 
March  1816,  was  successfully  condu 
David  Ouchterlony,  but  there  f 
Gillespie   who   relieved  Vellorc  w! 
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mtei  by  rebels  in  1808,  and  who  had  distin- 
foished  himself  in  Java  in  August  and 
September  1811.  Several  tracts  in  the  moun- 
tain valleys  of  the  Himalaya  were  then  ceded 
to  the  Indian  government.  Sir  David  Ouch- 
terlony  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  people  of 
Northern  India,  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
English  conquering  chiefe,  and  he  was  the  very 
last  of  the  British  leaders  who  endeared  himself, 
both  to  the  army  which  followed  him  and  to 
the  princes  who  bowed  before  the  colossal  power 
of  his  race.  He  was  long  employed  in  conduct- 
ing n^ociations  with  Runjit  Singh. 

OUDEYPUR  or  Oudej^re,  is  the  capital 
of  Mewar,  and  is  often  used  to  designate  the 
Mewar  country.  Tlie  Oudeypore  family  is  the 
highest  in  rank  and  dignity  among  the  Rajpoot 
chie6  of  India.  The  ruling  chief  is  considered 
by  hindoos  to  be  the  representative  of  Rama,  the 
ancient  king  of  Ayodhia,  by  one  of  whose  des- 
cendants, Kanaksen,  the  present  dy^nasty  was 
founded  about  a.  d.  144.  The  States  of  Doon- 
gurpore,  SIrohi,  and  Pertabgurh  are  offshoots 
from  it.  Sivajee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
TX)wer,  and  the  Bhonsla  family  also  claimed  to  be 
d  ^:ended  from  the  house  of  Oudeypore.  No  state 
in  India  made  a  more  noble  and  a  more  desperate 
resistance  to  the  mahomedans.  It  is  the  boast 
of  the  femily  that  they  never  gave  a  daughter 
in  inarriage  to  any  of  the  mahomedau  emperors, 
and  they  for  many  years  ceased  to  intermany 
with  the  other  Rajpoot  families  who  had  made 


OITDH. 

Mewar,  became  llie  referees  in  all  disputes  and 
the  virtual  ruUi-s  of  the  country.  On  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  influence  from  Raj- 
pootana  in  1806,  under  the  poHcy  of  non-intei'- 
ference  which  had  been  introduced  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  Oudeypore  was  laid  waste  by  the* 
armies  of  Sindia,  Holkar,  and  Ameer  Khan,  and 
by  many  hordes  of  pindaree  plundereijs.  To 
such  distress  was  the  maharana  reduced,  that 
he  was  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  Zalim  Sing, 
the  regent  of  Kotah,  who  gave  him  an  allow- 
ance of  Rs.  1,000  a  month,  and  was  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  his  own  feudatories,  the  more 
powerful  of  whom  had  retired  to  their  forts  and 
were  bent  only  on  their  own  preservation.  In 
this  state  of  degradation  maharana  Bheem  Sing 
was  found  in  1817,  when  the  British  govern- 
ment entered  on  its  general  scheme  of  alliance8> 
for  the  suppression  of  the  pindarecs.  By  the 
treaty  the  British  goverament  agreed  to  protect 
the  territory  of  Oudeypore,  and  to  use  its  best 
exertions  for  the  restoration  of  the  territories  it 
had  lost  when  this  could  be  done  with  propriety. 
This  clause  has  furnished  the  Oudeypore  state 
with  never-failing  cause  of  complaint  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  district  of  Necmbhera. 
The  hill  districts  of  Oudeypore  to  the  south  and 
south-west  are  inhabited  by  wild  and  ttirbulent 
tribes  of  the  Bheel  and  the  Grassia  under  Raj- 
poot chiefs  owning  a  nominal  allegiance  to 
Oudeypore,  holding  the  right  of  property  in  the 
land  over  wliich  the  maharana  has  no  power, 


such  alliances.  The  rana  Umra,  who  succeed-  ^"^  levying  black  mail  on  neighbouring  viUagas 
ed  to  the  State  in  a.  d.  1700  formed  an  alliance  ;  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^"  ^^^^  pa.^sage  of  goods  and  travellers, 
with  the  rajahs  of  Jeypore  and  Jodhpore  for  |  ^''^  "^'^^^^  safety  they  arc  considered  rospoiL<?ible 


mutual  protection  against  the  mahomedans. 
It  war.  one  of  the  conditions  of  this  tripartite 
alliance  that  these  chiefs  should  regain  the 
privil^e  of  marriage  with  the  Oudeypore 
taraily  on  condition  that  the  sons  of  the  Oudey- 
pore princesses  should  succeed  in  preference  to 
children  by  other  mvcs.  The  quarrels  to  which 
this  stipulation  gave  rise,  led  to  the  conquest  of 
the  country  by  the  Mahrattas,  at  whose  hands 
Mewar  suffered  more  cruel  devastations  than  it 


Various  injudicious  attempts  to  interfere  with 
the  prescriptive  rights  of  these  tribes  drove  them 
to  revolt,  and  necessitated  the  employment  of 
British  Iroips  for  their  coercion.  It  was  found 
that  witlioutthe  constant  supervision  of  British 
officers  permanent  peat^e  could  not  be  restored. 
Accordingly  it  was  proposed  in  ]  838  to  raise  a 
Bheel  corps  to  be  stationed  in  these  districts. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  corps  the  outbreaks 
of  the  Bheels  have  been  suppressed  ;  but  there 


had  ever  been  subjected  to  by  the  mahomedans.    ^^^  ^^®"  ^  constant  struggle  between  the  native 
The  rana  Umra  was  succeeded  in  1716  by  San-  ;  gnvernment  seeking  to  oppress  the  Bheels  and 


gram  Sing  II,  who  was  followed  in  1734  bj 
Juggut  Sing  II.  On  the  departure  of  Nadir 
Shah,  the  poishwa  having  received  from  Ma- 
homed Shah  the  cession  of  the  chouth  or  fourth 
part  ot' the  revenues  of  the  empire,  he  demanded 
this  tribute  from  Oudeypore  in  common  with 
the  other  states  which  had  been  tributary  ^o 
the  rmperor ;  and,  in  1 736,  Bajce  Rao  peishwa 
cnncludod  a  treaty  with  Juggut  Sing  II,  by 
which  the  rana  agreed  to  pay  annually  Rs. 
1,60,000  on  account  of  choutli.  It  became 
thereafter  the  custom  for  the  redress  of  any 
real  or  suj^)sed  wrong,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
Mahrattas,  who  thus  obtained  a  firm  footing  in 
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the  superintendent  of  Kherwarra  to  protect 
them.  In  1861  the  cost  of  the  corps  wiis  re- 
duced to  about  Rs.  98,000. — Captain  Brooke*i 
Ifistory  of  Mewar ;  Aitcliesons  Treaties,  Enyage- 
inetiU  atid.  Swnnud^,  Vol,  iv,  pp,  4  to  7.  See 
India,  Mewar,  Odeypore,  Rajputanah. 

OUDII,  a  province  of  British  India,  the 
capital  of  which  is  Lucknow:  Until  the  6th  May 
1856,  it  was  ruled  over  by  a  king  the  titidar 
vizir  of  the  Moghul  empire,  but  the  last  king 
was  then  dethroned  <luri ng  the  administration  of 
Lord  Dalhousie.  Oudh  lies  betw^een  Nepaul 
and  the  N.  W.  Provinces  of  British  India.  It; 
contains  no  mountains.     lu   tlie  Gondah  did- 
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tlie  former  beds  of  the  riTers  now  ionningn 
jheeb  and  swarming  with  alligatora.  Id  the') 
Baraich  and  Kheree  diatricls,  where  the  tomi  1 
lades  into  the  drier  land,  are  two  tracts,  knows  | 
as  Dhuwrera  and  Nanpara,  which  have  in 
excellent  breed  of  draught  cattle.  In  the 
centre  of  this  tract  there  are  a  few  jheelt, 
especially  in  the  lower  part  of  Seetapoor,  ii 
J.ucknow,  and  Barabunkee,  where  the  teal  ii 
more  clayey  and  the  crope  more  inigated  and ' : 
finer,  but  its  general  chai'acter  is  as  described. 
The  Oudh  forests  are  in  three  divisions.  Tba 
Ist,  or  Khairigarh  division,  lies  between  iha 
rivers  Soheli  and  Mohana.  The  trees  whid ' 
are  reaerved  in  the  Oudh  forests  are  Shores 
robusta,Dalbergiasissoo,  Cedrela  toona,  Ebonj,' 
Diosp3TosinelanoxyIon,Conocarpuslatifolia,Ter-> 
niiaaJiatomentosa,  Acacia  catechu,  aod  Nantlet  < 
cordifolia.  Of  these,  Shorea,  Cedrela,  Ebraij,'' 
Conocarpus  and  Temiinalia  are  found  in  the 
higher  forest,  called  Bhabar  or,  locally,  Domir. , 
The  other  trees  are  found  on  the  lower  gronnJ^ 
or  turrai.  There  is  a  very  small  tract  under* 
sissu  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  gon  carriage' 
agency  at  Futtehgurh,  The  principal  rivers  *f^ 
Oudh  are  the  Rapti,  the  Babai,  the  Girwa,  the  ■ 
Kauriaii,  the  Mohana,  the  Soheli,  the  Sarda,  the  ■ 
Ul,  the  Katna,  the  Gumti,  the  Sai  and  the  ■ 
Ganges.  Of  theae  aU,  except  the  UI,  Katni, ' 
Gumti  and  Sai,  are  bill  streams  descending  ^fm 
the  Himalaya  and  subject  to  the  sudden  Ihshes ' 
which  characterize  the  hill  streams.  The  Rapli 
is  a  rapid  river  navigable  for  boats  up  to  Bhiii-  ■ 
ga.  It  is  used  for  raiting  timber  in  the  rsinb' 
It  is  a  second  class  river,  and  swarms  with' 
crocodiles.  The  Babai  is  rapid  and  shallmri 
in  its  upper  course,  and  useless  for  navigatioo' 
and  for  rafting.  The  Girwa  where  it  enten 
British  territory,  is  a  mountain  stream  with  > 
great  fall,  rushing  in  rapids  and  pools  over  ■ 
stony  and  sandy  bed.  It  is  useless  for  naviga- 
tion. It  is  a  branch  of  the  Kauriali,  fraoi 
which  it  issues  by  percolation,  and  lo  which  it 
is  re-united  lower  down.  The  Kauriah,  is  the- 
largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Gang«9.  lo' 
discharge  is  13,082  cubic  feet  per  second.  It- 
is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  Gauges' 
where  it  leaves  the  hills,  and  is  navigable  for; 
boats  throughout  the  year  within  British  teni- 
lory.  This  is  the  river  which  is  called  KarnaK 
ia  the  hills  ;  Kauriali,  after  it  enters  the  pluna 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Sarju  a  little  below 
Bhartapur ;  Gogra  thence  to  Fyzabad  ;  Sarjn, 
about  Adjudia;  and  Dewa  or  Gt^ja  again  below 
this  down  to  its  confluence  with  the  Gangei 
at  Reveiganj  near  Chupra.  The  Mohana  ii 
the  boundary  of  the  .British  territory  from 
Gwari  Ghat  to  its  confluence  with  the  Kauriali,  j 
rather  more  than  half  its  course  in  the  plains.  1 
It  is  a  shallow  and  rapid  stream,  not  navigibK  '' 
but  timber  is  floated  down  it  in  the  rains  lo 
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the  Kmriali.  This  river  swanns  with  croco- 
<^a,  l»tli  the  magar  or  brosd-no^ed,  and  the 
aiitl  or  ioDg-noeed  species.  The  Sarda  in  a. 
rirar  ibont  the  size  of  the  Ganges  where  it 
Iwtf  the  hiUi ;  nine  miles  below,  its  dischai^ 
ii  6,416  cubic  feet  per  second.  It  is  the 
boandBrr  between  British  territory  and  Nepal 
out  of  Oudb.  It  has  lost  the  character  of  a 
bill  Aeam  and  flows  in  a  sandy  bed.  The 
Gonui  ia  a  river  rising  in  some  rice  fields,  from 
vhidi  iu  head  waters  appear  to  trickle.  Its 
nUi  is  sweet  and  its  banks  are  cultivated 
duDu^ioat  the  province.  It  is  navigable 
ihiDo^ioiit  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
in  Oodh ;  bat  it  is  extremely  tortuous,  and 
the  navigstion  is  impeded  at  Sultanpoor  by 
ncki.  There  are  no  lakes,  though  some  of 
Ae  Aeels  are  very  extensive  sheets  of  water. 
neoMintry  between  the  Gumti  and  the  Ganges 
well  supplied  with  them.  They  lie  in  two 
ptnlkl  elevated  hollows,  on  either  side  of  the 
8uli,  and  about  midway  between  that  river 
indtlie  Gamd  and  Gauges  respectively.  They 
irc  drained  by  lateral  aale,  or  branches  wbi(^ 
M  mainly  into  the  Sal,  and  which  cause  the 
Mcuioaal  floods  in  that  river  at^r  heavy 
lain.  They  are  a  striking  feature  of  the 
eoaolTy,  sO^tching  in  a  continuous  aeries,  on 
bath  aides  of  the  Sai,  from  the  Shahjehanpoor 

Jaiy  to  that  of  Jonnpoor  and  Allahabad, 
Mid  often  connected  when  the  rain  has  been 
Letvy.  The  Oudh  jheels  are  covered  with  all 
Ijads  of  wild  fowl  and  some  of  them  are  fairly 
itDcked  with  snipe.  In  the  turrai,  marshes  are 
Bmnerotis.  They  are  covered  with  long  grasses 
md  an  the  &vourite  lair  of  tigeis  after  the  hot 
wtather  has  set  in.  In  density  of  population 
Oudh  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  provinces  of 

.  It  contains  474  to  the  square  mile,  or 
£14  if  the  more  barren  part  of  its  area  be 
left  out.  The  proportion  of  mahomedans  to 
Undoes  is  10-7  per  cent,  to  89-3.     The  maho- 

is  are  the  meet  numerous  and  powerful 
b  the  central  districts  of  Lucknow  and  Bara- 
bonlee.  Their  settlements  there  were  mostly 
dbctcd  in  the  13th,  14th  and  I5th  centuries, 
md  they  have  generally  continued  to  hold  the 
indf  they  first  acquired.  Of  the  55  talukdars 
rf  thfae  two  districts,  34  are  mahomedans  ;  23 

J  to  Barabunkee  and  11  to  Lucknow. 
The  first  mahomedan  invasion  of  this  province 
knk  place  in  the  11th  century  of  the  christian 
■n  when  Sayad  Sakr  Masa'ud,  a  relative 
'  the  great  Uahmud  of  Ghuzni,  fought  his 
ny  into  Oudh  at  the  head  of  a  large  army. 
The  history  of  his  invasion,  his  first  success  and 
ki  final  defeat  and  death  at  Bariach  are  told 
in  the  Mirat-Masa'ndi.    Of  the  whole  native 

Uion  of  11,]  98,095,  so  many  3^6,542,870, 
■ir58'4  percent.,  are  agricultural  and  4,655,225, 
or  41'6  per  cent.,  non-agricultural.  Native 
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itians  and  eurasians  generally  return  them- 
selves  as  Europeans.  As  in  every  other  pro- 
vince where  the  people  have  been  carefiiily 
numbered,  the  population  of  Oudh  has  proved  U> 
be  far  more  than  the  official  estimate.  It  was 
taken  at  six  millions  on  annexation,  in  1855, 
it  was  estimated  at  eight  millions  up  to  the 
yearl872aadthenitprovedtobe  11,220,747, 
or  465  to  the  square  mile,  making  Oudh  the 
most  thickly  inhabited  of  the  ten  provinces  of 
India.  As  there  are  1,774,355  inhabited 
houses,  of  which  only  21,902  are  of  mason- 
ry, this  gives  more  than  six  inhabitants  to 
each.  But  Ondb  is  a  &r  more  fertile  country 
than  the  North-West  which  has  359  to  the 
square  mile,  and  if  the  number  to  each  house 
can  be  explained  there  is  every  reason  why  465 
per  mile  should  be  correct.  The  following 
sliows  the  population  according  to  aex  and  age 
each  of  the  twelve  districts  : — 
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Lucknow  is  the  most  populous,  and  Barabun- 
kee and  Fyzabftd  come  next.  Kheree  and 
Baraitch  stunds  lowest,  for  there  waste  lands 
abound.  The  following  are  the  results  accord- 
ing to  the  respective  creeds, 
CArittiani. 

European  (non-military) 6,446 

Hiied  and  Native    „       9S5  6,431 

MuMuimaiu...  1,105,879 

Hindoot,  Buddhists,  Jaina  and 

Aborigines  10,002,731 

There  are  no  Parsees  in  Oudh.  As  in  every  pre- 
vious census,  we  learn,  from  this,  how  compara- 
tively few  die  mahomedans  are,  and  that  too, 
in  a  province  long  ruled  by  a  mussnlman  family. 
Christianity  has  evidently  much  to  do  in  Oudh, 
where,  indeed,  it  had  not  been  regularly  preach- 
ed during  more  than  ten  years.  As  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  people  6,543,296  are  agricul- 
turists and  4,677,451  non-agriculturiata.  The 
proportion  of  the  latter  is  large  but  doubtless  it 
includes  all  labourers.  Oudli  province  has 
several  revenue  divisions,  Lucknow,  Khyrabad, 
Banswara  and  Bairaitch. 
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me  district  of  Oudb  at  the 
s  Nepaul  border. 
tilanta    of  the  forests, 
id  extremely  supentitioiu 
lemselves  a  mvtholc^cal 
lagefl  are  divided  into 
I  off  by    the    BhuiT 
lied  superior,  whom  these 
ispired  by  Bhowanee, 

A  Bhurra  is  indispensable- 
Ige  and  death,  directs  all 
and  has  supreme  influ- 
5  which  he  belongs.  He 
J  hifl  inspiration  before  the 
ly  one  of  two  methods, 
en  times  the  flame  from  a 
i  wick  without  bringing 

by  calling  upon  Bhowa- 
d  to  descend  upon  him. 
gins  to  dance  and  jump 

convinces  the  assembled 
a  powers  by  his  move- 
ons.  The  bodies  of  the 
vanced  years  are  burned, 
>ung  are  buried ;  also, 
re  allowed  to  re-marry,  a 
he  widow  of  his  younger 

'achia),  plentiful, 
iosa),  in  various  parts. 
«  eiengi),  in  various  pai-ts. 
na),  Lucknow.     Sponta- 
Ti  parts  of  Oudh.     It  is 
of  a  high  polish. 
a  bellerica),  grows  spon- 
.   Not  a  very  large  tree  r 
From  its  fruit,  blacking 

mbolana),  all  over  Oudh, 

nd  bears  a  black  astrin- 

t  the  size  of  a  large  olive, 

Used  for  various  kinds 

adorned  with  abundanc 
Terminalia  tomentosa),  with  houses,  beautified  w 
Terai  jungles ;  durable  !  of  mango  t 


Cooler,  (Ticua  glomi 
Used  for  furniture.  So 
merce  is  gathered  from 
eaten  by  natives. 

Mhowah,  (Baasia  lai 
From  the  seeds  oil  is  i 
fruits  or  flowers  spirits  i 

Saul,  (Shores  robust: 
and  extensively  in  the 
durable,  generally  used 
bridges,  &c.  i  and  is  ( 
such  works. 

The  ancient  Ayodhyi 
was  the  capital  of  the 
celebrated  in  all  hindot 
capital  of  Ramachandra 
the  first  king  of  the  sola 
capitals,  its  importance  i 
degrees ;  yet,  making  ev 
geration,  it  must  have  a 
long  anterior  to  Kama. 
the  sovereignty  of  the  p 
The  remains  of  the  anci 
seen  at  the  town  of  Oudb 
oftheGhogra.seventy-ni 
and  adjoining  Fyzabai 
new  characterised  all 
capitals,  and  that  of  . 
Lucknow,  the  present  ( 
asserted  to  have  been 
of  ancient  Oudh,  and 
in  compliment  to  his  b: 
the  Raraayana  (Book  1 
described  ;  On  the  bai 
large  country  called  Ko 
abounding  with  cattle, 
that  country  wa'*  a  famoi 
built  formerly  by  Manu 
great  city,  twelve  yojana 
'hith  stood  in  trip 
.     It  was  rich,   and 

■disposed  and   welU 


purposes  preferable  lo  sal. 
ica),  culiivaleil  largely. 
)hantum),in  various  parts 
ely.  The  fruit  of  this 
ae  purposes  with  that  of 
the  latter  is  preferable. 
jIos),  all  parts  of  Oudh, 
t  is  extensively  used  dry 
for  making  sharhet,  for 

juba),  various   parts  of 
lly  for  native  clogs, 
elsa),  extensively  all  over 
;d  for  sword  scabbards. 


impregnable  moat,  com 
arms.  In  the  Sakunlal 
is  called  Saketala.  Tl 
Ayddia  was  the  capital,  i 
termed  in  the  geographic 
doos,  Koshula  ;  doubllcf 
Rama,  whose  name  was 
royal  emigrant  from  tl 
the  Rana's  archives,  K< 
Kojhula.' 

Vishwamitra  was  the 
race  of  Kausika),  king 
cotemporary  of  Umbarees 
Oudb,  the  fortieth  prince 
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Tu^iuendj  about  two  hundred  years  anterior  to 
Kania,  and  probably  about  one  thousand  four 
bwdied  years  before  Christ, 

It  is  related  that  the  king  Vishwamitra, 
defeated  and  disgraced  by  a  powerful  priest, 
Ike  a  serpent  with  his  teeth  broken,  like  the 
jjan  robbed  by  the  eclipse  of  its  splendour,  was 
ifiled  vitb  perturbation.  Deprived  of  his  sons 
|pad  array,  stripped  of  his  pride  and  confidence, 
!he  was  lefl  without  resource  as  a  bird  bereil 
■f  bid  wings.  He  abandoned  his  kingdom  to 
lis  SOD,  and  like  all  hindoo  princes  in  distress, 
^termined,  by  penitential  rites  and  austerities, 
fe  obtain  brahminhood.  He  took  up  his  abode 
jit  the  sacred  Poshkur  living  on  fruits  and  roots, 
fixing  his  <nind,  said,  **  I  will  become  a 
min.**  By  these  penances  he  attained  such 
iritual  power  that  he  was  enabled  to  usurp 
brahmin*s  office .  The  history  of  his  wander  • 
austerities,  and  the  temptations  thrown  in 
way,  is  related.  The  celestial  fair  were  com- 
^Kffiioned  to  break  in  upon  his  meditations.  The 
er  of  love  herself  descended  ;  while  Indra, 
ing  the  cause  of  the  brahmins,  took  the  shape 
the  kokila,  and  added  the  melody  of  his  notes 
the  allurements  of  Rembha  and  the  per- 
ed  zeph)Ts  which  assailed  the  royal  saint  in 
e  wilderness.  He  was  proof  against  all  temp- 
ion,  and  condemned  tlie  fair  one  to  become 
pillar  of  stone.  He  persevered  "  till  every 
OB  was  subdued,"  till  "  not  a  tincture  of  sin 
ed  in  him,"  and  gave  such  alann  to  the 
ole  priesthood,  that  they  dreaded  lest  his 
eessive  sanctity  should  be  fatal  to  them : 
J  feared  mankind  would  become  atheists. 
Tixe  gods  and  Bramlia  at  their  head  were 
iliged  to  grant  his  desire  of  brahminhood  ;  and 
asbista,  concDiated  by  the  gods  acquiesced  in 
eir  wish,  and  formed  a  friendship  with  Vish- 
itra. 

The  identity  of  Saketa  and  Ayodhya  has, 
General  Cunningham's  belief,  always  been 
tted.  The  ancient  city  of  Ayodhya  or 
eta  is  described  in  the  *Ramayana'  as 
on  the  bank  of  the  Sarayu  or  Sarju 
It  is  said  to  have  been  12  yojana  or 
ly  100  miles  in  circumference,  for  which 
d  probably  be  read  12  kos,  or  24  miles 
extent  which  the  old  city,  with  all  its 
ifiDS,  might  once  possibly  have  covered.  At 
present  day,  the  people  point  to  Ram  Ghat 
Gaptar  Ghat  as  the  eastern  and  western 
daries  of  the  old  city,  and  the  southern 
dary  they  extend  to  Bharatkund,  near 
a  distance  of  6  kos.  The  present 
of  Ajudhya,  which  is  confined  to  the  north- 
<ttt  comer  of  the  old  site,  is  just  two  miles  in 
ingth  by  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
mdtb;  but  not  one-half  of  this  extent  is 
'ieeapied  by  buildings,  and  the  whole  place 
vnis  a  look  of  decay.    There  are   enough 
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mounds  of  ruins,  covered  with  broken  statues 
and  sculptured  pillars,  such  as  mark  the  sites  of 
other  ancient  cities,  but  only  a  low  irregular 
mass  of  rubbish  heaps,  from  which  all  the 
bricks  have  been  excavated  for  the  houses  of 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Faizabad.  This  maho- 
medan  city  which  is  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
length  by  one  mile  in  breadth,  is  built  chiefly 
of  materials  extracted  from  the  ruins  of  Ajudhya. 
The  two  cities  together  occupy  an  area  of  nearly 
six  square  miles,  is  just  about  one-half  of  the 
probable  size  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Rama.  In 
Faizabad  the  only  building  of  any  consequence 
is  the  stuccoed  brick  tomb  of  the  old  Bhao  Be- 
gum, whose  story  was  dragged  before  the  public 
during  the  famous  trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 
Faizabad  was  the  capital  of  the  first  nawabs 
of  Oudh,  but  it  was  deserted  by  Asaf-ud-doulah 
in  A.  D.  1775. 

.  The  founder  of  the  last  Oudh  dynasty  was 
Sadut  Khan,  who  was  appointed  subadar  of 
Oudh  in  the  voluptuous  reign  of  Mahomed 
Shah.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law 
SufHer  Jung,  who  died  in  1753,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Shuja-ud-Dowla,  who  was 
created  vizier  by  the  emperor  Shah  Alam.  He 
was  defeated  at  Buxar  in  1764  and  retreated  to 
his  own  dominions.  He  then  sought  aid  from 
the  Mahrattas  but  was  again  defeated,  and  he 
then  threw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the 
British.  Shuja-ud-Dowlah  died  in  1775  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  It  was  during  his 
reign  that  the  interview  took  place  with  Warren 
Hastings,  from  which  the  treaty  of  1781 
resulted.  Asof-ud-Dowlah  died  in  1797  and 
his  reputed  son  Mirja  Ali  succeeded,  only  to 
be  displaced  for  Sadut  Ali  s  eldest  son  Shuja- 
ud-Dowlah  with  whom  a  treaty  was  made  in 
1812.  He  died  11th  July  1814,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son  Ghazi-ud-Din  Hyder. 
Hitherto,  the  family,  were  styled  vizier,  but  in 
1819  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  king.  His 
son  Nasir-ud-Din  Hyder  succeeded  him,  but 
died  in  1817,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  xmcle 
Mahomed  Ali,  who  died  in  May  1842,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Amjud  Ali,  who,  on  the 
13th  February  1847  was  succeeded  by  Wajid 
Ali.  His  misgovernment  was  such  that  ailer 
repeated  warnings,  he  was  dethroned  in  Feb. 
1856,  the  British  government  then  assumed  the 
sovereignty  of  Oudh  and  the  king  was  pensioned 
on  twelve  lacs  yearly.  In  the  course  of  the 
connection  of  the  British  with  this  family,  the 
family  lent  several  large  sums  to  the  British. — 
TocPs  Rajasthan,  Vol,  i,  pp.  29  to  215  ;  Wi^ 
liams^  Story  of  Kala,  p,  114;  AUchison^s  Trea- 
ties, j'c. ;  Annals  of  Indian  Administration  ; 
Caialogue  Exhibition  of  1862  ;  Cunninghams 
Ancient  Oeog,  of  India,  p,  408.  See  British 
India,  India,  Infanticide,  Khaki,  Kush,  Purbia, 
Solar  race :  Surya  vansa,  Sakya  muni,  Vishnu. 
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a  the  western  side  of  tlie 
\ao  called  Ujjayini,  Viaala, 
i.  It  is  the  ancient  Avnnti, 
es  28  and  3 1  of  the  Megha- 
ary  of  Nala,  p.  116 ;  Cap- 
1.  See  Inacriptions,  Jayi 
Bin,  Vicramaditya. 
I.LBEKGIOIDES,  Bentk. 
geinensis,  Soivb. 
r,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
nerly  inhabited  the  part 
which  is  now  occupied'  hy 
of  Turk,  Mongol  and  Kal- 
luigoor  horde  in  Eastern 
L,  aad  they  became  maho- 
The  Chinese  call  them 

Hoai-Hoai.    Towards  the 
tury,  the  emperors  of  the 
ed  about  a  million  of  Oui- 
the   neighbourhood  of  the 
■d    them    at   Kan-su    and 
I.  966,.  these  families  er 
im,  and  under  their  cbi 
red  Transoxiania,  and  ca 
immense  number  of  Turks, 
.     In  972,  the  majority  of 
allowed  to  return  to  thei 
emained,    and  they  were 
Tunghani,  signifying  re: 
nto  Dungen,  hut  known 
oor  or  Hoai-Hoai.     They 
,  but  dress  like  Chinese. 
a,   religious,  quarrelsome, 
honest  and  fond  of  trade. 
,  who  inhabit  the  coun- 
ortbwards   to  the  Russian 

to  the  Caspian  sea,  and 
,tiiBtan  are  for  the  gTeat«r 
arks,  and  it  would  be  more 
lese  countries,  the  general 
Tiding  it  into, 
issian  Turkestan,  compre- 
ee  hordes  of  the  Kirghis 

irkestan,  inhabited  by  the 
ind  Kara-kalpak  and  in- 
Bucbaria,   Kokand,   and 

■kestan,  comprising  Little 
bject  to  China, 
lacchoo  call  by  the  name 
'the  mahomedan  tribes 
r  dominion.  This  word, 
lo  desiguatc  a  nation.  As 
i,  called  simply  Hoei' 
Tiaaty  of  Yuan,  were  ma- 
>  is  applied  by  the  Chinese 


OUN-THUAY, 
,met  with  in  Am 

i  ject  to  injury  from 
OUPH,  Heb. 
OUR-CHAKA, 
OURGA  is  th< 
e  olten  called  Greeks,  aide  the  desert,  ani 
tbe  Greek  church.  The  from  Kalgan  to  K 
ns  of  Little  Buchana  are  |  left  Tien-tsin  on  t 
28S  O 


in  part  descend) 
Hoei-hoei,  and 
Sarti,  or  Bucharii 
chants  all  over  Ct 
sians.  There  an 
Hang-tcheou-fou, 
cities  of  China, 
sian  but  they  all 
which  is  the  gei 
and  the  most  diffi 
Ouigour  writing 
source  of  those  si 
Maachu,  and  was 
from  the  old  Syrii 
torians.  The  m( 
written  (and  it  ia 
lines  trom  top  to 
succeeding  each  o 
Ouigour  meant  v 
ful,  hut  the  peop] 
the  Western  Asia 
Valikhanoff  speak 
at  Kashgar  as  beii 
whether  he  mean 
the  natives.— iltM 
Yuk  Cathay,  V 
Joumvy  to  Peking 

OUK-CHIN-Y. 

OUK-GUAY,  ] 
over  the  Tenasser 
and  yields  a  peris 
is  not  heavy  and  f 

girth  IJ  cubits. — 

OUK-KYI-NE, 
wood  used  in  ord 
Cat.  £r.  1862. 

OUK-KHYIN-; 

OUK-SHEET, : 

OULA,  a  mucl 
plentifully  on  the 
ofManchusia,  in 
their  feet,  in  lieu  i 

OULOUS,  Tuh; 

OUM  SILUNG 
hatty. 

OUNDI,  M.wn 

OUNGKA,  see 
OUNG-MAl-PI 


OVAL-LEAVED  FIG-TREE. 


Pekio  on  the  20th  ;   on   the   24th  he  was  at 

Kalgan,  and  on  the  27th  he  was  at  the  desert  to 

€obi.    Seyenteen  days  afterwards  he  was  at 

Kiinn(theOurga  ofMr.  Grant's  journey )  ;  then, 

eotering  Siberia,  he  passed  the  rivers  Boro  and 

Garaon  the  ice,  on  the  15th,  on  the  17th  Kiakh- 

ti  was  reached ;  at  this   season  of  the  year, 

although  the  cold  is  almost  tfnendurable,  there  is 

BO  nin  to  aggravate  the  distress  of  a  journey. 

The  Mongols  share  in  the  superstition  of  sailors 

that  whistling  brings  on  a  gale.     See  Kalkas. 

OURIANKAI,are  poor  Samoiede  and  Turkish 
tribes  who  inhabit  the  countries  situated  on  the 
Upper  Jenisei,  and  the  rivers  which  How  into  it ; 
they  are  commonly  called  the  Chinese   Soioute. 
^Asia  Folyglotta^  pp,  146,224  ;  Klaproth  in 
'Tmk&ufsJei^s  Jottmey  to  Peking,  Vol.  i,  p,  174. 
•    OURMIA,    a  lake  in  Persia,    with  saline 
!  water ;  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Marcet  to  contain  no 
I  ime,  although  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1 165*07, 
••fed  abounding    in    sulphates    and  muriates, 
"^is  appears  very  remarkable  in  an  inland 
iKa  nearly  300  miles  in  circumference,  situated 
!*ka  volcanic    country.     On    referring  to  the 
•vorb  of   travellers,    it    appeared    that    the 
streams  flowing  into  it  abounded  in  lime,  which 
is  deposited  in  large  quantity  in   the  form  of  a 
heanJafiil  travertine.     The  lake  of  Ourmia,  like 
IhatofLoonar,  contains  potash,  which  Dr.  Car- 
JUa  did  not  detect  in   the  springs  running  into 
^e  latter. — Carters  Geological  Papers  on  West- 
mi  India,  p,  32. 

'  •  OURU  GADDI,  or  Avuru  gaddi,  also  Ouru 
ntti  Yeru,  Tei..     Andropogon  muricatus,  lietz., 
[Jr.  1164. 

OUSELEY,  Major,  wrote  on  Washing  of  gold- 
dort  at  Hera  Khond,— Bl.  As.  Trans.,  1839, 
Vol.  yiii,  1067.  Course  of  the  Nerbudda. — 
Ibid,  1845,  Vol.  xiv,  part  1,  364.  Antiquities 
IrfJergnja. — ^Ibid,  Vol.  xxii,  part  1,  66. 
■  OUSSOURL  The  province  of  the  Amoor 
^Rttistsofall  the  territories  situated  on  the  lefl 
knk  of  the  Amoor  irom  the  confluent  of  the 
lireis  Schilka  and  Argoune,  or  from  the  limits 
^theTransbaikalian  provinces  and  of  Yakoutsk, 
descending  the  Amoor  to  the  confluent  of  the 
Onssouri  and  to  the  new  confine  of  the 
Maritime  province. 

0U8TAJALU,  see  Kazzilbash. 

OUTCH,  see  Kabul,  Khetri. 

OUTCRY,  the  term  in   India  for  a  public 
We  by  auction. 

'  OUTRAM,  General  Sir  James,  a  distinguished 
Mdier  of  the  Bombay  Army  in  the  early  and 
iMe  part  of  the  19th  century. 

OVA,  Lat.    Eggs. 

OVAI-KAI,  Tam.?  DiUenia  speciosa. 

•OVAL-LEAVED    CASSIA,    Eno.     Cassia 
tin,  Jiinn. 

OVAL-LEAVED  FIG-TREE,  Enq.    Ficus 
lunina,  Linn. 


OVLS  AMMON. 

OVAI^LEAVED  NICKER-TREE,  Eno. 
Guilandina  bonduc. — Linn. ;  W.  ^  A. 

OVEN. 
Tandur,  Hind.  |  Tanniir,  Heb. 

OVIS,  of  this  genus  of  mammals,  Mr.  Blyth 
considers  that  there  are  fourteen  species.  M. 
Ger^^is  reckons  six  species.  Mr.  Hodgson  re- 
gards the  sheep  as  essentially  an  alpine  animal. 
The  Kirghis  breed  has  a  great  tail,  of  20  verte- 
bral bones,  so  loaded  with  fat,  that  a  truck  is 
occasionally  made  to  carry  it.  The  Karakool 
breed  has  a  fine,  curled,  black,  and  valuable  fleece. 
Gestation  lasts  144  to  150  days. — Darwin. 

OVIS  AMMON,  Linn. 


0.  argali,  Pallas. 

0.  ammonoides,    Hodgs. 
Hyan ;  Nuan ;  Xyan,    Tib. 


0.  hodgsoni,         Blyth. 

Niar ;  Nyund  ;  Gnow,  Tib. 

On  the  Tibetan  side  of  the  Himalaya.     Ovis 
ammon  of  Pallas,  stands  from  four  to  five  feet 
high,  and  measures  seven  feet  from  nose  to  tail. 
It  is  quite  a  Tibetan  animal,  is  seen  as  high  as 
18,000  feet  and  is  seldom  seen  below  14,000 
feet  except  when  driven  lower  by  snow.     Mea- 
surement of  a  male  of  five  years,  according  to 
the  markings  on  the  horns,  6  ft.,  6  in.,  viz. : 
From  nose  to  base  of  horns,        ...    Ft.  1     In.  1 
Thence  to  insertion  of  tail,         ...      „    5     „    1 
Tail  to  end  of  hair,  ...  ...      „    0     „    3 

Circumference  of  horn  at  base,  ...      „    1      „    4} 
Length  on  the  curve,  tips  broken,       „    2     „  lo} 

Winter  pelage,  above  deep  brown,  interspers- 
ed with  grey,  with  a  distinctly  marked  darker 
dorsal  line,  passing  (as  in  O.  montana)  in  a 
narrow  stripe  through  the  disc  on  the  croup, 
even  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  Sides  mixed  hoary 
or  slaty  grey  brown ;  disc  on  the  croup  well 
defined  and  dirty  white,  the  hair  appearing  as 
if  rubbed.  Th6  throat  and  neck  beneath  to 
the  breast,  white,  sprinkled  with  scattered 
brown  hair  ;  the  hair  long,  bushy  and  pendent ; 
and  from  6  to  7  inches  in  lengtib,  while  that  of 
the  back  is  barely  2  inches,  except  on  the  dor- 
sal line,  where  it  is  3  inches,  and  on  the  ridge  of 
the  neck  above  3^  inches.  Tail,  above,  brown, 
whitish  at  the  sides,  naked  beneath.  Under 
parts  dirty  white ;  medial  line  blackish,  out- 
side of  the  limbs  with  a  dark  list ;  lips,  whitish  ; 
face  paler  brown  than  the  body. 
Front  surface  of  horns,      ...  ^  inches  wide. 

Inner  lateral  surface,         ...  6   inches  v^de. 

Measurement  of  the  bare  skull  of  a  male 
seven  years  old. 

LeDpfth  of  face  to  base  of  horns, ...  Ft.  1  In.  1 
Length  of  horn  on  the  curve,  ...  „  2  „  10 
Basal  circumference,    ...  ...      „    1      „    4f 

These  horns  are  weathered  and  much  broken 
at  the  tips,  and  were  probably  about  3  feet  3 
inches  long. 

Description  of  a  female,  6  years  old  by  the 
marking  of  the  horns,  total  6  feet,  6|. 
Nose  to  base  of  horns,  ...        Ft.  0    In.  10^ 

Thence  to  insertion  of  tail,     ...        „    4     „      6 

A  IU.1,  ...  ...  ...  ,|V  a.  O 

Length  of  borns  on  the  curve,...       „    1     „      4j 
BaM  Icircumfeience,  ...       „    0     „     8 
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OTIS  AKMOKOIPBS. 


Ib  Uie  female,  the  coloming  is  lighter  than  •  in  the  *  ProceedingB  of  the  Zoological  Society* 
Aat  of  the  male,  having  more  grey ;  and  the  for  July  1840  was  intended. 
tlooftt  and  foreneck  are  slaty  instead  of  white,  !  OVIS  ABIES,  the  common  sheep,  is  subject 
and  devoid  of  the  long  pendent  frill  which  !  to  great  variety,  and  many  of  its  forms  have 
graces  the  other  sex  ;  the  dark  dorsal  line,  heen  raised  to  the  rank  of  species.  Dr.  Gray, 
which  in  the  male  rons  in  a  narrow  stripe  in  the  '  British  Museum  Catidogue,'  enumerates 
liuoag^  the  pale  disc,  ends  in  the  female  at  the  no  less  than  33  varieties  of  this  species,  u 
commencement  of  the  disc,  and  the  tail  and    under : 


cioap  are  of  the  same  canescent  fawn  colour ; 
the  disc  is  fiEir  more  extensive  than  that  of  the 

• 

male.  Along  the  ridge  of  the  neck  ahove, 
from  the  base  of  the  horns  to  about  10  inches 
beyond  them,  there  is  a  mane  of  true  woolly 
hair  6|  inches  long,  gradually  fading  into  the 
crisp  quilly  hair  of  the  dorsal  line.  There  is 
90  dark  list  down  the  outside  of  the  limbs,  but 
the  colour  is  pale  fawn. 

Front  surface  of  horns,  ...        1 2  Ins.  broad. 

Inner  lateral  surface,  ...        3    „ 

In  both  sexes  there  is  a  beautifully  sofl  inner 
coating  of  fine  pushmeena  wool  of  a  pale  mouse 
colour.  The  above  measurements  were  taken 
with  care,  and  although  the  male  appears  some- 
what superior  in  size  to  Mr.  Hodgson's,  the 
general  correspondence  is  evident  enough.        • 

Ft  6  In.  m       Ft.  6  In.  S 


male  orer  all 
to  baae  of  horns, 
tMUtal  circumference 
female  over  all, 
to  base  of  homs, 
basal  oircomferenee 


a 

o 

m 
be 

■g 

m 


1  „ 

6  „ 
0  .. 


11 
8 


3^  ^  1m    4i 

•i  ►.  6  „     6} 

I  PQ  9  ,,  10} 

8  1  ..    8 


Ovis  Ammon,  Pallas ;  Ovis  montana,  Des- 
marett ;  Ovis  nivicola,  Eschscholtz,  is  distinct 
from  Ovis  montana  of  North  America  and  Mr. 
Blyth  refers  to  it,  though  with  considerable 
hesitation,  the  horn  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  for  which 
was  suggested  the  provisional  name  sculptorum. 

Dr.  Adams  says,  the  argali,  or  Ovis  ammon, 
is  more  plentiful  on  the  northern  ranges.  A 
few  remain  about  the  Tooskee  lake  and  neigh- 
bouring hiUs  during  summer  ;  the  majority, 
however,  migrate  to  Nobra  as  the  snow  melts. 
He  had  seen  enormous  homs  of  the  Ovis 
ammon  on  the  chaits,  where  the  finest  are  to 
be  procured.  These  cairns  are  mostly  made  up 
pf  homs  of  tame  yak,  wild  sheep,  and  goats, 
which  are  piled  up  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  with 
stones,  pieces  of  quartz,  pebbles,  and  sticks,  to 
which  rags  are  attached.  They  are  considered 
to  be  the  abodes  of  spirits,  and  when  a  Tartar 
ai^ves  at  one,  he  walks  round  it  several  times, 
repeating  a  prayer,  of  which  the  everlasting 
"  Om  mani  padmi  om"  forms  the  chief  part. 
An  adult .  male  argali  stands  about  12|  hands 
high  at  the  shoulders. — Hooker,  Vol.  i,  p,  244 ; 
Adams;  Blyth  in  Bengal,  As.  Soc.  Joum.  ; 
NeUuralist  in  India. 

OVIS  AMMONOIDES,  Hodgson. 
Ovis  ammon,  Pallas.  \C.  Hodgsonii,  Blyth, 

Ovis  ammonoides,  Hodgson,  was  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Hodgson  as  Ovis  hodgsonii,  some  time 
JMbre  the  publication  of  the  name  ammonoides 
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(a).  The  Spanish  sheep,  Ovis  hispanicoB, 
Linn;  called  also  the  Merino  sheep  and  the 
British  Middle-wooled  sheep. 

(b).  The  common  sheep  (Ovis  nutiaa, 
Linn.;  O.gallica,  Desm.;  O.  brachyuru8,Paflai; 
O.  leptura,  Schr^.)  ;  the  hornless  sheep  (0.  a&- 
glicana,  Linn.)  Of  this  variety  there  are  Qume^ 
ous  forms,  such  as  the  Muggs  sheep  and 
Shetland  sheep,  the  Southdown  sheep,  the  014 
Lincoln  sheep,  the  Romney  marsh  sheep,  the 
Cobwold  sheep,  the  New  Leicester  sheep,  tlw 
Cheviot  sheep,  the  Old  Teeswater  sheep,  the 
improved  Teeswater  sheep,  the  Dunky  sheep, 
the  Zetland  and  Orkney  sheep,  the  WeUi 
mountain  sheep,  the  soft-wooled  c^eep  of  Walet^ 
the  Wicklow  mountain  sheep,  the  Kerry  sheep^ 
the  Exmoor  sheep,  the  black-faced  sheep,  the 
black-faced  Heath-sheep,  and  the  RassorBooih 
(Ovis  polii,  Blyth.) 

(c).  The  Barwall  sheep  (Aries  barml, 
Hodgson)  ;  Ovis  barwal,  Hodgson  ;  O.  ammo- 
noides Tar.  1,  Gray.    It  inhabits  Nepaul. 

(d).  The  Huniah  sheep  (Ovis  hunia,  Eodf- 
son),  the  Himia,  or  black-faced  sheep  of  Tibet. 
Also  a  native  of  Nepaul. 

(e.)  The  Cago  (Ovis  cagia,  Hodgson) ;  thet 
Kago,  or  tame  sheep  of  Cabul  region ;  the  Qsgi 
sheep  of  Gray.     A  native  of  Nepaul. 

(f).    The  SeUng,  a  native  of  Nepaul. 

(g).    The  Curumbar  sheep  of  Mysore. 

(h).    The  sheep  called  Gasar  in  India. 

(t).    The  Dukhim  sheep. 

(j).    The  Shaymbliar  ^eep  of  Mysorc- 

(k).  The  broad-tailed  sheep  (O.  laticandlr 
tus,  Erxl.,  Geoff.,  Mem,  JBgypt^  Zeawflr 
Comp.  Buffon,  x,  812 ;  O.  laticauda  j^tjesr 
ros ;  Arabica,  Linn.  ;  O.  Turcica,  Charlet;  (Vi 
Cauda  abesa,  Ludolf.)  It  is  a  native  of  Btirbujk; 
There  are  several  forms  of  this  Taiiety,  efi 
which  the  following  are  most  prominent : — ^Thfej 
fat-rumped  sheep  (O.  steatopyga,  Pallas  ;  thi 
Tartarian  sheep  of  Bewick) ;  the  Persian  sheep 
(O.  A.  caudatus,  Geoff.) ;  the  fat-tailed  shecf: 
(O.  A.  macrocercus,  Schreb.)  ;  the  Aora  fiy^ 
or  Abyssinian  sheep ;  the  Buchanan  sheep*  (0*  | 
bucHarica,  Pallas  ;  the  Tibetan  sheep,  (0.  Tl*{ 
betanus,  Fischer)  ;  the  Cape  sheep,  (O.  capena^ ; 
Erxleb.)  ;  the  sheep  of  Belkah. 

(I).  Many-horned  sheep  (O.  polyceratu^ 
Linn.)  It  is  also  called  the  four-homed  Buaii 
and  the  Dumba  sheep.    1 1  is  a  native  of  NepcdL  1 

(m).  The  puchia«  or  Hindustm  Dumba  (0. 
puchia,  Hodgson.) 
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(«).  Capnms  vi^i,  this  genus  embraces 
the  Sha  or  Koch.  It  is  the  moontain  sheep  of 
fte  north  of  India,  and  is  found  in  Tibet. 

Caprovis  argdliSy  the  Argali,  is  the  iEgoceras 
aigah  of  Pallas,  and  oflen  confounded  with  the 
former.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia.  Dr.  Gray 
says  of  tins  species — "  The  Nyen  or  Bambhera, 
or  wild  sheep,  seldom  or  nerer  crosses  the  Hema- 
chal,  the  Indian  side  of  which  range  is  the 
special  habitat  of  the  Nahoor,  while  to  the 
north  and  west  beyond  Tibet,  C.  argali  is 
replaced  by  other  species,  so  that  Tibet  may  be 
considered  as  the  special  habitat  of  one  species 
(Oris  ammonoides),  and  the  plateaux  north  of 
Tibet  as  far  as  the  Altai  of  another  (Ovia  am- 
mon),  cited  as  types  of  the  true  ovine  form ; 
and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  six  sorts  of  tame 
sheep  of  Tibet  and  the  sub-Himalayas,  all 
without  exception  exhibit  the  essential  cha- 
racters of  that  form.  There  are  several 
species  that  may  be  confounded  under  this 
head :  the  Siberian  Argali  is  found  in  the  most 
northern  part  of  that  country,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably different  from  the  Himalayan  animal; 
but  Mr.  Blyth  had  not  been  able  to  discover 
toy  difference  between  the  specimen  received 
from  Mr.  Hodgson  and  those  which  were  sent 
from  Siberia  by  the  Russian  naturalist. 

Pseudois  Nahoor,  the  Nahoor,  Nervate  or 
Sua,  is  a  native  of  Nepaul. 

Several  wild  types  of  Ovis  aries,  Z,,  the  do- 
mestic dieep,  are  strongly  suspected  to  occur ; 
but  none,  of  those  above  enumerated ;  unless, 
to  a  partial  extent,  0.  vignei,  though  even  this 
is  very  doubtful — Eng.  Cyc. 

OVIS  BURRHEL,  Blyth.  It  would  seem, 
that  Mr.  Blyth  was  wrong  in  assigning  to  this  a 
loftier  altitude  of  haunt  than  that  -of  O.  nahoor. 
Captsdn  Smith  has  informed  him  that  O.  burrhel 
and  O.  nahoor  keep  always  in  separate  flocks, 
and  are  never  seen  on  the  same  feeding  ground ; 
die  Burrhel  seldom  ascending  above  16,000  feet 
devadon,  while  the  Nahoor  goes  much  higher: 
both  bleat  like  domestic  sheep.  Near  the  Boo- 
tenda  pass,  the  Burrhel  is  much  more  plentiful 
flan  the  Nahoor,  but  the  latter  is  far  more  exten- 
ttvely  difiused  over  the  Himalaya  generally.  At 
tiie  close  of  summer,  when  the  snow  is  nearly 
melted  away,  a  very  nutritious  grass  grows 
idmndantly  under  a  thin  coating  of  snow,  and 
both  species  become  exceedingly  fat  by  feeding 
upon  it,  t.  «.,  in  the  months  of  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October.  At  this  time  fiiey  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  prize  animals  exhibited  at 
tile  Smithflcld  shows,  and  they  run  with  consi- 
derable difficulty,  though  still  being  far  from 
easy  of  approach.  In  winter,  when  snowed  in, 
Acy  actually  browze  the  hair  off  each  other's 
bdlies,  many  together  having  retired  under  the 
shelter  of  some  overhanging  rocks,  from  which 
they  come  out  wretchedly  poor.     They  produce 
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one  or  two  young,  (commonly  two,)  in  June 
and  July.  Ovis  burrhel  is  deficient  in  the  sub- 
orbital sinuses,  and  the  same  deficiency  occurs  in 
Ovis  nahoor. — Beng,  As,  Soe.  Jour,,  No.  clxxvii, 

April  1S47.   ' 

OVIS  CALIFORNIANA,  Douglas,  from 
California,  description  cited  from  '  Zoological 
Journal ;'  and  the  horns  fully  described  by  Mr. 
Blyth,  and  figured"  in  Taylor's  plate,  fig.  6. 
An  unquestionable  species- 

OVIS  CYCLOCEROS,  HrUton;  Sclater;  Bhj. 

0.  vignei,  Blvih ;  in  part. 
Uria ;  Urial,  Fai^jab.  fKoch;  Kuch,  '      Pakjab. 

Panjab  wild  sheep. 

Found  over  all  the  Salt  Range  of  the  Punjab, 
the  Sulimani  range,  the  Hazara,  Peshawar. 
Mr.  Blyth  has  pointed  out  that  Captain  Hut- 
ton's  Ovis  cycloceros  had  been  priorly  named  by 
him  Ovis  vignei. — Blyth, 

OVIS  CYLINDRICORNIS,  Blyth.  A  spe- 
cies of  the  Caucasus.  This  is  the  least  satisfac- 
torily established  of  all  the  species  in  Mr. 
Blyth's  monograph  :  resting  on  a  communi- 
cation from  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  relative 
to  a  species  which  must  have  been  very  differ- 
ent from  either  of  those  known  to  Mr.  Blyth 
though  described  from  memory  only  by  Colonel 
H.  Smith  one  of  the  most  experienced  of 
zoologists  in  the  history  of  the  Ruminantia. 

OVIS  GMELINI,  Blyth.  A  sheep  of  Arme- 
nia. Identified  with  a  species  long  ago  rudely 
figured  by  the  younger  Gmelin,  and  the  horn 
by  Pallas ;  and  Gmelin's  description  of  the 
habits  quoted,  with  further  original  informa- 
tion.   "Head  figured  in  Taylor  s  plate,  No.  9. 

OVIS  HODGSONI.  Syn.  of  Ovis  ammo- 
noides. 

OVIS  MONTANA,  Desm.  Syn.  of  Ovis 
ammon  of  Pallas. 

OVIS  MONTANA,  the  Rocky  mountain 
sheep  of  N.  America. 

OVIS  MUSIMON,  Linn.  The  Mouftton 
sheep  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  Described  by 
Mr.  Blyth  from  life  and  a  further  notice  given 
in  J.  A.  S.,  X.,  878.  "  The  Argalis  and  Moi&ons 
(not  to  mention  the  Tragelaphi),"  writes  Mr. 
Hodgson,  "  seem  to  form  two  striking  groups 
among  the  wild  sheep.  The  Himalaya  Nahoor 
is  a  complete  Moufflon ;  hence  Mr.  Blyth  asked 
if  the  Corsican  animal  is,  like  the  Himalayan, 
devoid  of  suborbital  sinuses."  In  reply  to  this  the 
Prince  of  Canino  states  that  it  is  so  devoid  :  but 
Mr.  Hodgson  was  mistaken  in  approximating  the 
Nahoor  and  Bun*hel  to  the  Moufflon  of  Corsica. 
These  two  Himalayan  species,  instead  of  being 
*<  complete  Moufflons,"  are  (so  far  at  least  as 
their  boms  are  concerned)  unlike  0.  musimon 
and  form  a  little  group  per  se,  unless  Ovis 
cylindricornis  should  prove  to  range  with  them  : 
and  the  Moufflon  is  quite  excluded  from  his 
definition  of  '*  round-horned"  sheep,  for  which 
group   Mr.   Blyth    presumes  the    appellation 
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wild  sheep,  occupies  a  wide  range  in  the  Ilimi-  < 
laya.  It  ia  more  like  a  deer  than  the  mouSrai 
of  Europe.  It  is  active,  courageous  and  deaciibed 
from  a  coloured  figure  taien  from  life,  and  from 
piurs  of  horns,  the  distincCneaa  of  wliich 
from  those  of  all  the  other  species  is  most  i^»i- 
ous.  A  skin  of  this  animal  waa  described  b; 
Pennant  as  the  "  Bearded  sheep,"  hut  was  con- 
founded by  him  with  O.  tragelaphus ;  and  then 
brief  notice  and  very  passible  figure  of  tht 
species,  taken  from  an  animal  killed  in  the  vici-  ■ 
lity  of  Persepolis,  in  Lieutenant  Alexaod«'». 
Travels  from  India  to  England,' &c.,  (1827.)  It 
again  appears  as  tlie  "Wild  sheep  of  the  Hinta' 
Kooeh,"  described  by  Capt.  Hay,  J.  A.  S.;  ii^i 
440 ;  and  as  Ovis  cycloceros,  NtUton,  "  CalcnBti 
Journal  of  Natural  History"  II,  514.  and  pL' 
XII,  being  again  noticed  by  the  latter  gentle-; 
man  in  J.  A.  S.,  xt,  1 52.  It  may  be  observed: 
that  Capt.  Hay  remarks  this  species  to  difla 
from  O.  tragelaphus  "  in  having  a  lachrymsry 
sinus ;  and  Capt.  Hutton  also  described  "  L 
moderate-sized  lachrymal  sinus,  which  appean 
tosecrete,  or  at  all  events  contains,  a  thickguin- 
my  substance,  of  good  consistency,  and  of  a  doB 
greyish  colour.  The  Affghan  and  Beboeh  hiwt- 
ers,"  he  adds,  "  more  especially  tie  latter, 
use  of  this  gum,  by  spreading  it  over  the  ptei' 
of  their  matchlocks,  to  prevent  the  damp  frcw 
injuring  the  priming."  We  may,  therefore,  rot. 
satisfied  of  ite  existence  in  this  species. — BU/i. 
in  Journal  of  the  Bettffol  Asiatic  Socitty. 

OW-AH-N-CHU.  see  India. 

OWES,  EcH.     Owiea,  Pol.     Oats; 

OWL. 

Obughu,  Hnm. 

The  owls  of  India,  are  the  nocturnal  tribe  o( 

the  order  Raptorea,  or  Birds  of  prey,  compriMug; 

Sub-fam.    Bubonina,   1  Nyctea;  ♦  Bubojl 

Aaio ;  2  Scops  and  3  Eetuvit. 
Suh-fam.    Athenjna,    1    Ninox    Bcutatns;  ! 

Atliene. 
Sui^fam.    SyTTiiin(e,3Symi«m,a.indiMi;4 

sinensa  and  S.  niTicoluin. 
Sub-fam.    Strigiina,  I  Pbodilua ;  2  Olaui. 

The  Indian  owl  (Athene  brama)  is  numeron 
in  the  Ceylon  jungles. 

The  Himalaya  owl  (Athene  cuculoides)  i 
common  in  the  woods  and  jungle,  and  i> 
diurnal  in  its  habits  so  far  that  Adams  killed 
one  at  mid-day  with  a  rat  in  its  talons,  4» 
bird  is,  however,  moat  often  seen  at  dust- 
favourite  tbod  consists  of  mice,  shrews, 
large  coleopterous  insects,  _ 

The  pretty  pigmy  owiet  (Athene  brodiei)* 
often  found  in  bushes.  It  is  a  diminutive  UBh 
creature,  little  more  than  half  the  me  of  th«! 
last.  Its  call  is  measured,  and  composed  <t. 
two  notes  frequently  repeated.  Its  egg  « 
white,  and  generally  laid  in  the  hollow  of  > 
tree,  without  any  preparation  whatever. 

Of  the  nocturnal  accipitrcs  of  Ceylon  tlienwit 
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Temtfbble  i«  the   brown  owl,   Syrnium  in-  |  Archipelago.     The  natives    believe  it  is  on 
dnoee,  Sykes,^  which,  from  its   hideous  yell,  !  good  terms  with  the  tiger. 


]m8  acquired  the  name  of  the  "  Devil-bird." 
Hie  SiDghalese  regard  it  literally  with  horror, 
and  its  scream  by  night  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  Tillage  is  bewailed  as  the  harbinger 
cf  impending  calamity.  There  is  a  popular 
legend  in  connection  with  it,  to  the  eftect  that 
a  morose  and  savage  husband,  who  suspected 
tlie  fidelity  of  his  wife,  availed  himself  of  her 
abeence  to  kill  her  child,  of  whose  paternity  he 
ma  doabtfiil,  and  on  her  return  placed  before 
ier  a  curry  prepared  from  its  flesh.  Of  this 
the  unhappy  woman  partook,  till  discovering 
the  crime  by  finding  the  finger  of  her  infant, 
ihe  fled  in  frenzy  to  the  forest,  and  there  des- 
troyed herself.  On  her  'death  she  was  metamor- 
|hoBed,  according  to  the  buddhist  belief,  into 
an  ulama,  or  Devil-bird,  which  still  at  night- 
ftU  horrifies  the  villagers  by  repeating  the 
jiaatic  screams  of  the  bereaved  mother  in  her 
i^y.  Mr.  Blyth  wrote  to  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent, 
IB  to  the  Syrnium  ludrsjieeySykeSyfrom  Calcutta 
that  there  are  some  doubts  about  this  bird. 
There  would  appear  to  be  three  or  four  dis- 
tiogoishable  races,  the  Ceylon  bird  approxima- 
tmg  most  nearly  to  that  of  the  Malayan  Penin- 


The  ovis  are  arranged  by  Naturalists  under 
die  fiunily  Strigidse'  of  the  order  Raptores,  and 
are  sub-divided  into  the  sub-families  Striginse, 
SjmiinaB,  Asioninse,  Buboninae  and  Sumiinse. 
The  typical  owls  of  which  the  Bam  owl  of 
Europe,  Strix  flammea  is,  the  type,  are  noctur- 
nal in  their  habits  and  are  oflen  called  Screech 
ovIs  from  the  unearthly  screechings  with  which 
they  call. 

The  Indian  Screech  owl,  S.  javanica,  de 
Wumnb,  of  a  pale  yellow  buff  colour  is  found 
throoghout  Ceylon,  India,  Burmah  and  Mala- 
jana.  It  differs  somewhat  from  the  Barn  owl 
cflkunope.  It  roosts  during  the  day,  comes 
faih  at  dusk  and  hunts  entirely  at  night,  living 
on  rats,  mice,  shrews,  &c.  It  breeds  in  holes 
of  trees  and  buildings^.  Its  Hindi,  Tamil  and 
Telogu  names,  Karaya,  Karail,  Buri  churi, 
Riin).,  Chaao-pitta,  Tel.,  and  Chaao-kurani, 
Tax.,  mean  evil-bird,  and  death-bird. 

The  Grass  owl,  St.  Candida,  Tickell,  above  of  a 
tawny  yellow  colour,  is  found  sparingly  through- 
ant  die  greater  part  of  India.  It  lives  almost 
cxcluBively  in  long  grass,  from  which  it  rises 
heavily,  flies  a  short  distance  and  drops  sud- 
^y  into  the  grass. 

The  Otus  brachyotus  frequents  similar  locali- 
titt. 

St.  capensis,  Smith,  is  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  Bay  or  chestnut  coloured  Screech  owl, 
&e  Phodilos  badius,  Hors/uld,  occurs  in  Ne- 
pal, Sikkim,  Burmah,  Malayana  and  the  £. 
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The  sub-family  Symiinae,  comprise  the 
Hooting  owls.  They  are  birds  of  rather  large 
size,  living  in  woods  and  groves,  and  nocturnal 
in  their  habits.  The  Syrnium  indranee,  SyheSy 
the  Brown  wood  owl,  is  19  to  21  inches  long, 
is  found  in  Ceylon,  throughout  British  India, 
Burmah  and  Malayana.  It  is  of  nocturnal 
habits.     It  is  the  devil-bird  of  Ceylon. 

Syrnium  newarense,  Hodgson^  is  the  Nepal 
Brown  wood  owl,  two  feet  long,  occurs  in 
Ceylon,  S.  India,  Central  Nepal,  N.  W.  Hima- 
laya, and  the  Malayan  peninsula. 

The  Mottled  Wood  Owl,  is  the  very  beauti- 
fully plumaged  Syrnium  sinense,  Latham,  of  a 
riphy  tawny  yellow  colour,  found  in  wild 
wooded  districts  tliroughout  India,  but  not  yet 
found  in  Ceylon  and  Burmah.  It  has  a  loud 
harsh  dissonant  hoot. 

Syrnium  seloputo  of  Burmah  and  Malaya, 
has  even  more  beautiful  plumage. 

Syrnium  leptogrammica,  Temm.  is  from 
Borneo. 

Syrnium  nivicolum,  Hodgson,  is  the  Hima- 
layan wood  owl,  mottled  dark-brown  and  ful* 
vous.  It  is  found  above  7,000  feet  up  to  the 
snow  line  in  the  Himalaya. 

The  sub-family  Asioninas,  has  the  genus  Otus. 

Otus  vulgaris,  Fleming,  the  long-eared  owl 
of  Europe,  Affghanistan,  Kashmir  and  Nepaul, 
frequents  woods  and  feeds  on  mice,  moles  and 
beetles. 

Otus  brachyotus,  Gmelin,  is  the  short- eared 
owl  of  great  part  of  N.- America  and  over  all 
the  old  world,  in  India  is  foxmd  in  long  grass, 
hunting  chiefly  at  night,  though  it  flies  well  by 
day.  In  India,  it  is  migratory,  coming  in  at 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather  and  leaving 
about  March.  Its  call  is  a  double  or  treble 
hoot,  not  unlike  that  of  the  hoopoe. 

The  sub-family  Buboninae,  comprises  the 
genera  Urrua,  Huhua,  Ketupa  Ephialtes  and 
Scops,  the  great  .  Horned  owls,  or  Eagle  owls, 
also  the  small  Scops  owls. 

Urrua  bengalensis,  Franhlin,  the  Rock-horn- 
ed owl,  22  inches  long,  is  found  throughout 
Affghanistan,  India  and  Ceylon,  wherever  it 
can  get  rats,  birds,  lizards,  snakes,  crabs  and 
large  insects,  generally  in  broken  rocky  ground 
but  also  in  dense  groves  or  gardens.  Its  cry 
durgoon  durgoon,  is  a  loud  solemn  hoot. 

Urrua  coromanda,  Latham,  is  the  Dusky- 
horned  owl,  24  inches  long,  found  in  all  India. 
It  frequents  thick  groves  and  forest  jungle. 

Huhua  nipalensis,  Hodgson,  the  Forest  Eagle 
owl,  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  22  inches 
long,  occurs  in  Nepal,  S.  India  and  IVialayana. 

Ketupa  ceylonensis,  Gmelin,  the  Brown 
Fish  owl,  21  to  23  inches  long,  is  found  through- 
out Ceylon,  India,  Burmah,  perhaps  to  China, 
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groves  and  gardens,  coming 

I,  geaerallj  making  ita  way 
river,  occasionally  uttering 
rnleive  laugh  like  haw-haw, 
x>  kill  even  cata. 
Uodgton,  the  Tawny  Fish 
the  Himalaya.  It  is  con- 
le  bajiks  of  rivers  and  flies 

s,  Letton,  and  K.  ceylonen- 
'loD  and  Airakaa  to  Java. 
Ma,  Rodgton,  the  Indian 
Med  by  some  to  be  the  S. 
It  is  found  throughout 
lie  Himalaya,  Burmah  and 

^,  Ho-.vfield,   is  the  Large 
India,    Ceylon,    Bnrmd, 

a,  found  in  forests. 
Horsjteld,  a  large  owl  of 

Celebes  and  Philippines. 

IS,  Kaup,  is  said  to  be  from 

Symiinie  has  the  genera 
I,  Ninox,  Syrnium. 
Twnm.,  the  Spotted  owlet  of 
nb,  Burmah,  Persia  and  all 
nse  forests.  It  is  an  earthy 
each  feather  with  a  white 
nches  long. 

VuAell,  the  Jungle  owlet,  of 
,bly  the  Athene  cuculoides 
Provinces. 
rica,   Bh/lh,     the  Malabar 

of  Travancore,  Cochin  and 
labar. 

era,  Sortfield,  Malayans. 
ifl,  Blyih,  Ceylon. 
8,  Vigort,  the  Large-barred 
inches  long,  occurs  in  the 
Assam,  Arrakan,  Tenasse- 
!eds  on  mice,  rats,  beetles. 
iiei,  burton,  the  Collared 
id  at  from  3,000  to  4,000 
Himalaya.    It  is  6^  inches 


,  Saffi.,  the  Brown  Hawk 
g,  is  found  in  the  wooded 
extending  into  Bnrmah, 
id  Japan,  also  said  to  occur 
frequents  the  skirts    of  the 

I  SehUgel,  and  N.  japonica, 
and  Japan. 

owl's  nocturnal  scream  has 
mt  in  the  west  as  in  the  east, 
in  his  Fasti,  L.  vi,' 1,139, 
Elegies,  L.  i,  £1.  v,  aays. 


OX. 

ford,  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  r^arda  iBi 
identification  of  the  Singhalese  Devil-bird  is 
open  to  similar  doubts :  he  says,  the  Deril- 
bird  is  not  an  owl.  I  never  heard  it  nnlil  I 
came  to  Komegalle,  where  it  hannU  the  lockf 
hill  at  the  back  of  government  house. 

The  unpleasant  iauch  of  the  fish-owl  of  Gef- 
lon  (Retupa  ceylonensis)  is  known,  no  tcmA 
grates  harsher  on  the  ear,  or  is  more  calcnlsttd  » 
bring  hack  recoUectians  of  hobgoblins,  than  tilt 
loud  hollow  voice  of  this  fine  bird,  nor  is  it  lt)| 
Startling  to  creep  through  the  bush  and  cons 
suddenly  on  an  individual  mopir^  at  mid-ni^ 
on  a  branch  overhead,  flashing  his  large  oitsft 
eyes  full  on  your  foce,  as  with  out-«tiel«l)c| 
wings  he  snaps  his  bill,  or  biasing  defiance 
makes  straight  off  t6  the  nearest  cover,  pnnnd 
by  crested  bulbuls,  jays,  &c.  This  species  is 
not  ollen  seen,  its  mid-day  haunts  are  !■ 
impassable  parts  of  the  jungle. — Tennenfi  Shi. 
Nat.  Hitt.  of  Ceylon,  pp.  246-47;  Adam, 
yatvraUtt  in  India ;  Anion's  Birds  of  /wfi*. 

OWOSCHTSCH.  Res.     Fruit. 

OX,  the  ox  is  one  of  the  Bovinfe,  a  aub-Jaioily. 
of  the  &mily  Bovidae,  of  the  order  Ruminaiitii. 
The  order  may  be  briefly  shown  as  under: 
Suminantia. 

CanlriE.  I  Bmidn. 


The  Bovinse,  called  cattle,  also  homed  catt)^ 
have  always  boms  in  bothsexea,  usually  indiB* 
ing  upw^^ls  or  forwards,  with  a  large  aai 
broad  muffle,  a  moderately  long  tail,  no  eyepil\ 
but  with  four  mammie.  The  sub-femily  B»- 
vince  is  divisahle  into  three  groups,  the  Bixd^ 
tine  or  bisons,  the  Taurine  or  oxen,  and  ft*. 
Bubaline  or  buSaloea. 

The  Bitoniins  group  comprise  the  bison  If 
Europe  and  K.  America,  the  Musk  ox  of  An* 
tic  America  and  the  Yak  or  Poepbagus  gniB* 
niens  of  Central  Asia.  Thetrue bison  ot'Enrop*;. 
uruB  or  the  Aurochs,  has  a  broed  fiirs- 
TheTi 


head,  long  Umbs  and  shaggy 
called  in  Tibetan  Brong-Dhong.in  Hindi  ,theBM»- 
,    chowr  or  wild  buU,  is  found  wild  on  the  nojti- 
n  side  of  the  Himalaya,   but  it  has  been  do* 
mesticated  and  called  the  Chaori-^ao. 

B  Taurine  group  has  been  sub-divided  bf 

into   the  Zebu     or  humped    domesti* 

cattJe,  the  Taurus,  bumplesa  catde  with  cylio- 

I   drical  boms,  and  Gavsua,  humpless  cattle  with 

.    flattened  horns,  peculiar  to  South-eastern  Asii. 

,    They  have  all  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs.  It  is  to  t}ie 

,    Zebus  that  the  common  humped  cattie  of  India 

jubts  as  to  what  bird  pro-  i  belong  :    they  have  ran  wild  in  Mysore,  near 

and  ttie  details  of  Ovid's  1  NeDore,  in  Oudh,  MozufJumuggur,  Kohilcund 

pply  to  an  owl.     Mr.  Mit-  |  and  Shahabad.  Near  Nellore,  the  country  thtj 
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Snquent  la  much  covered  with  jungle    and 
intersected  with  salt  water  creeks,  and  marine- 
lm>ii8,  and  the  cattle  are  as  wild  and  wary 
t$  the  most  feral  species.     They   are  of  large 
aze  aad  their  horns  are  long  and  upright. 
The  geaiis  Taurus  contains  the  cattle  of  Europe 
with  eyhndrical  horns,  including  the  feral  race 
of  Chillingham.    The  flat-homed  Taurines  of 
I  BIjth  indude  the  genera  Gravssus,   Gavseus 
igiuros,  JercUmy  the  Gaur  or  gauri-gao  of  all 
i  India,  the  Py-oung  of  the  Burmese ;  also  the 
I  Gajal  or  Mitliun,   the  G.  frontalis,  compared 
I  with  the  Gaur,  a  heavy  chunsy-looking  animal 
I  «f  the  hilly  tracts  to  the  East  of  the  Burramputer 
«nd  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Assam,  the 
](ishmi  hills  and  their  vicinity  and  prohably 
:«iitending  North  and  East  into   the  borders  of 
Qiina.    It  is  extensively  and  easily  domesticat- 
ed and  has  bred  with  the  common  Indian 
cattle. 
The  Ban-teng  or  Burmese  wild  cow,  Gaveeus 


OX. 

Oxen  are  used  by  the  peasantry  of  the  East 
Indies  both  in  ploughing  and  in  tempering  the 
mud  in  the  wet  paddy  fields  before  sowing  the 
rice;  and  when  the  harvest  is  reaped  they 
"  tread  out  the  corn,"  after  the  immemorial 
custom  of  the  east.  The  wealth  of  the  native 
chiefs  and  landed  proprietors  in  Ceylon  fre- 
quently consists  in  their  herds  of  bullocks, 
which  they  hire  out  to  their  dependents  during 
the  seasons  for  agricultural  labour ;  and  as 
they  already  supply  them  with  land  to  be 
tilled,  and  lend  the  seed  which  is  to  crop 
it,  the  further  contribution  of  this  portion 
of  the  labour  serves  to  render  the  depen- 
dence of  the  peasantry  on  the  chiefs  and  head- 
men complete.  From  their  constant  exposure  at 
all  seasons,  the  cattle  in  the  E.  Indies,  both  those 
employed  in  agriculture  and  those  on  the  roads, 
are  subject  to  devastating  murrains  that  sweep 
them  away  by  thousands.  So  frequent  is  the 
recurrence  of  these  calamities,  and  so  extend- 


foodaicug,  the  Tso-ing  of  the  Burmese,  extends    ed  their  ravages,  that  they  exercise  a  serious 
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from  Chittagong  through  Burmah,  and  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  into  the  larger  islands  of 
Oie  E.  Archipelago.  This  species  resembles 
[  the  Gaur  more  tlmn  the  Gayal  and  it  wants 
the  dew-lap.  The  young  and  the  female  are 
red. 

The  Bvbaline  group,  the   buffaloes  of  the 
geons  Bubalus,  have   large,  almost  horizontal, 
angular  horns,  inclining  backwards  and  some- 
times downward,    with    a    large    and    spare 
muffle  and  thirteen  pairs    of  ribs.     The  wild 
lw£E^,  the   Bubalus  ami,  is  largely  domes- 
;tkated  and  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  an 
^gncoltural  population.     But  it  is  found  in  the 
anth  and  east  of  Ceylon,  &om  the  Godavery  to 
Midn&pore  and  Eaepore,  in  the  plains  of  Lower 
BoBgal  as  far  as  Tirhoot,  and  Oudh   to  the 
7\Bfai  and  Bhootan,  inhabiting  the  margins  of 
ibrestB,  in  the  most  swampy  sites.     It  lives  in 
Jvge  herds,  but  in  the  rutting  season  the  most 
poweiful  males  lead  off  and  appropriate  several 
;  females.    They  rut  in  autumn  and  the  female 
fHlataB  ten  months,  producing  one  or  two  in 
nnmer.    The  domestic  bu^o,  is  often  lean 
Had  angular ;  they  are  used  for  draught  and  as 
mkk  cattle.     But  the  wild  buffalo  is  uniform- 
ly in  high  condition,  and  the  bull  is  of  such 
pow€r  and  vigour  as  by  his  charge  frequently 
to  prostrate  a  well-sized  elephant.    There  is  an 
African  species,  B.  brachyoeros,  6^a^,  and  a 
€ape  buf^,  B.  cafer,  with  horns  so  large  as 
aesiiy  to  cover  the  forehead.    In  the  E.  Indies 
like  boffedo  is  generally  used  in  ploughing  up  t^e 
muddy  lands  in  which  rice  is  grown  often  for  car- 
nage, rarely  for  draught  for  long  joumies.  The 
Binjara  and  other  migratory  grain  merchants 
^  even  yet,  (1873)  travel  over  several  hun- 
dred miles  d'lndia,  colkctiiig  grain  and  carrying 
ah,  invariably  use  the  bullock,  vever  th^  buffalo. 
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influence  upon  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
colony,  by  reducing  the  facilities  of  agriculture, 
and  augmenting  the  cost  of  carriage  during  the 
most  critical  periods  of  the  coffee  liarvest.     A 
similar  disorder,  probably  peripneumonia,  fre- 
quently carries  off  the  cattle  in  Assam  and  other 
hill  countries  on  the  continent  of  India  ;  and 
there,  as  in  Ceylon,  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms in  the  lungs  and  threat,  and  the  internal 
derangement  and  external  eruptive  appearances 
seem  to  indicate   that  the  disease  is  a  feverish 
influenza,  attributable  to  neglect  and  exposure 
in  a  moist  and  variable  climate  :  and  that  its 
prevention  might  be  hoped  for,  and  the  cattle 
preserved    by   the  simple  expedient  of  more 
humane  and  considerate  treatment,  especially 
by  affording  them  cover  at  night.     The  labour 
for  which  they  are  best  adapted,  and  in  which, 
before  the  opening  of  roads  in  India,  these  cattle 
were  formerly  employed,  is  in  traveraing  the  jun- 
gle paths  of  the  interior,  carrying  light  loads  as 
pack-oxen  in  what  in  Ceylon  is  called  a  "  tava- 
1am,"  a  term   which,  substituting  bullocks  for 
camels,  is  equivalent  to  a  "  caravan.*'  The  per- 
sons engaged  in  Ceylon  in  this  wandering  trade 
are  chiefly  Moors,  and  the  business  carried  on  by 
them  consists  in  bringing  up  salt  from  the  govern- 
ment depots  on  the  coast  to  be  bartered  with 
the  Kandyans  in  the  hills  for  "  native  coffee," 
which  is  grown  in  small  quantities  round  every 
house,  but  without  systematic  cultivation.     An 
ox  will  work  well  seven  years  if  taken  care  of. 

The  GavaBus  sondaicus  is  found  in  Burmah, 
Siam,  Java  and  Borneo.  In  Ceylon,  to  every 
herd  of  cattle  there  is  a  sacred  bull  who  is 
supposed  to  exert  an.  influence  over  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  flocks  ;  his  horns  are  ornamented 
with  tufts  of  feathers^  aad  frequently  with  small 
bells,  and  he  invariably  leads  the  great  herd 
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to  watch  over  tlie  herd  ; 

atra^'ing,  and  to  lead  them 
area,  so  ihat  tliey  shall  give 
:,"  &c. — Tennent's  Skttclies 
>0,  53  ;  Jtrdon  :  Mafnmals. 
lea,  see  Leather,  Skins. 

-leesaure,  Oer. 
found  in  considerable  quan- 
ubarb.  It  is  used  in  callco- 
traw-haC  makers.  It  is  an 
lie  importance  in  Switzer- 
prepared  from  the  juice  of 
2  acid  is  obtainable  fi'ora 
ives  of  gram,  Cicer  arieti- 
alis,  Rumex,  Acetosella  and 
dents  have  frequently  oc- 
ing  administered  instead  uf 


early  morning  i  the  North    Aniei 
)   address   the  r  Kuropean. 


t  resembles  in  appearance. 
,   Waring,  RoyU. 

lAndl.     The  Wood-sorrel 
1.,  vii.,  2  Averrhoa,  4  Bio- 

SELLAj  Linn. 

I  Common  wood  sorrell. 
IS.  1  Tsftii-mii,  Cms, 

plant  with  a  subterranean 
;  of  many  scaly  joints  ;  has 
,  depend^t  on  the  presence 
frequently  used  in  salads  ; 
:s  near  to  that  of  lemons  or 
which  it^  medicinal  effects 
t  is  esteemed  a  refrigerant 
diuretic.      The    expressed 
,  set  in  a  cool  place,  affords 
,ich  may  be  used  whenever 
ranted.     It  is  sold   in   the 
ime  of  Essential   Salts  of 
)loyed  to  take  iron-moulds 
linen.— 5mi(A,   Waring. 
:ULATA,  Linn. 
'oxb.  I  Oxalis  pusitla,     Salit. 
,B.     Procumbent  oxalis, 
„       Ambuti;  Amrul,      I 
„      ShuMika,  Chukrika,: 
'□.     Ambashta,  Amlika, 

Amla-loniha,  I 

1^.      Pulia-kir«,  Ttv. 


PullnchinU;  Pulli- 


Tbl. 


can  plant  are  latter  than  tbtf 
species 


t  stem,  branched  and  root- 
nate  with  obcordate  leaflets; 
ilo  the  base  of  the  petioles, 
two-flowered,  and  shorter 
t  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
,  Italy  and  Greece,  as  well 
North  America,  and  Eng- 
re  yellow.     The  flowera  of 


It  possesses  exactly  the  same  properties, 
and  yields  tlie  same  products  as  the  Eiuopan 
sorrei.    The  small  leaves,  tender  shoots,  and 
flowera,  are  given  in  electuaries  by  the  hindocs 
as  a  cooling  medicine  in  fevers,  the  extent  rf 
two  tea-spoonsful  daily.     The   very  sour  ili 
of  tliis    plant  ia   imported   from    Delhi:  ii 
Ajmir,  and  is  used  to  cure  flatulent  indigeitii 
In  peninsular  India,   it  is   a  common  weed 
lawns    and    in    gardens,  and  is   used   by  the 
natives  ia  making  chatney  and  in  curries,  ' 
a  good  substitute  for  lime  juice   or  tamarind 
imparting  a  peculiar  acid  taste.  It  is  one  of  iht 
vegetables   of  Southern  India, — Aintlit'iMA 
Med.,  p.  256  ;   O'Shaughium/,  p.  257 ; 
Med.  Top.,  p.  153 ;   Irvine ;  Jafret/. 

OXALIS  MONADELPHA.  ifojJ., 
Oxalis  pusilla,  Salis.  Syns.  of  Oxulis  co 
lata,  Linn. 

OXALIS  ROSEA,  a  tuberous  rooted  plant, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  easily  cultivsted 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rains  ;  the 
tubers  sbovdd  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  poa 
in  which  they  have  grown  and  be  carefiilly 
moved  into  fresh  earth  afler  the  rains  have 
in,  and  if  well  attended  to,  will  readily  spr 
up,  and  produce  abundance  of  rose-colound 
flo  wers . — Riddt  II . 

OXALIS  SENSITIVA,  Linn. 
Biophytum  sensitivum,  Jioib.,  DC.  WiglU. 
BuQ  maranga,  Bbno.  |  Toda  vsdi,  Uui 

Common  in  India  and  Java,  the  plant  bea 
up  and  mixed  with  gingelly  oil   is  given 
gonorrhcea  ;  and  mixed  with  butter  is  apjJirf 
to  wounds  and  hoih.—  Uiffyl  Planit. 

OX-GALL. 

Q-tau,  CmH,  [  Fsl-bovifl,  Lu, 

LB  of  tbe  Ox,  Ehq.    Pittam,  Tu. 

t.  Hind.    I'ittamu,  T». 

1-tauri,  Lit.  ( 

An  inert   substance  but  used   by    Asiatiei 

edicinally. 

OXIDE  OF  CAIXIUM,  Lime. 

OXIDE  OF  LEAD.  Massicot  or  Murdarsang.. 
The  manufacture  of  this  was  introduced  •(• 
Jagadri  by  Kashmiri  and  Bakal,  two  atlai' 
sellers,  fiw.,  who  came  from  Jellalabad;  they 
manufactured  it  in  secret,  and  woidd  not  ist 
know  the  process.  This  is  said  to  be 
made  at  Lahore  and  Jagadri,  and  it  might  b« 
well  employed  in  making  lead  plaster  (strap- 
ping) with  some  of  the  country  oils  ;  other 
preparations  of  lead  also  might  be  manufiw- 
tured  from  it — PowelVs  Hand-book,  Afcon.  }\ed. 
Punjab,  pp.  113,  114.     See  Lead,  Massicot, 

OXIDE  NOIR  DE  MANGANESE,  Fs. 
Manganese. 

OXLEYA  XANTHOXYLA.  This  tree  is 
a  native  of  Australia,  and  attains  a  height  d 
100  feet.  The  wood  is  yellow,  and  empkiyMl 
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ior  building  boats.    It  is  called  yellow-wood. — 
&k§,  C^.,  jp.  892 ;  Hog^s  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

OX-TAIL.  la  Indian  wars,  the  ox-tail  and 
nmbrelia  were  not  nnfrequentlj  placed  over 
lome  chief  of  consequence,  to  divert  attention 
and  protect  ^e  king  from  danger  :  in  Shaks- 
peaie's  description  of  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
field,  Richmond,  in  assaidting  the  gallant 
Ikirper,  exclaims,  '^  Three  have  already  fallen 
who  wore  that  crown." — TocTs  Travels^  p.  201. 

OXUS. 
Amu,  )Pbbs.  |  Ab-i-ma,  Pbbs. 

A  river  of  Central  Asia,  which  rises  on  the 
west  side  of  the  table-land  of  Pamir,  but 
there  are  still  some  doubts  as  to  its  actual 
ffmrce,  and  Colonel  Yule  alluding  to  such,  asks 
is  Acre  a  great  Wakhsh  branch  of  tlie  Oxus 
coming  from  those  regions,  and  if  so  wherf  does 
it  job  the  Panja  or  river  of  the  Sirikul  ?  To 
ihe  first  question,  says  he,  I  would  answer  in 
the  affirmative.  The  very  name  Wakhsh  ap- 
pears to  be  that  from  which  the  classical  and 
Chinese  names  of  tlie  combined  stream  (Oxus, 


OXUS. 

were  carried  up  the  river  to  the  city  of  Nov- 
goMi  in  the  province  of  Reizan,  (a  city  that 
must  have  been  considerably  to  the  south  of 
the  famous  Nijni  Novgorod  of  to-day,)  then  over- 
land for  some  miles  to  the  river  Don,  where 
they  were  loaded  on  barks  and  carried  down 
sti'eam  to  the  sea  of  Azoff,  and  on  to  the  port 
of  Caffa,  or  Theodosia,  in  the  Crimea.  'Caffa 
belonged  at  that  time  to  the  Genoese  and  they 
came  there  in  their  galliasses  to  fetch  Indian 
commodities,  which  they  distributed  through- 
out Europe.  A  glance  at  a  map  will  show 
what  a  costly  and  roundabout  route  this  must 
have  been,  yet  the  merchants  of  those  days 
made  use  of  the  rivers  wherever  they  could. 
In  the  reign  of  Commodita,  emperor  of  Arme- 
nia, a  better  route  was  discovered,  the  merchan- 
dise being  transported  from  the  Caspian  Sea 
through  (xeorgia  to  the  city  of  Trebisond,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  whence  it  was  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  Europe.  This  was  doubtless  the  origin  of  the 
connection  of  the  Armenians  with  tlie  trade  of 
India.     So  highly  was  this  route  approved  of 


lad  PWsu  or  Fatsu)  are  derived.     It  is  also    ^^^^  another  Armenian  emperor  is  said  to  have 


ipoken  of  both  by  Hiwen  Thsang  and  by  Edrisi, 
and  by  the  latter  is  described  as  a  veiy  great 
river,  though  he  evidently  regards  the  Panja 
HTcr  of  Lt.  Wood  as  the  chief  source.  From  the 
accounts  given  of  the  methods  anciently  in  use 
to  convey  goods  from  India  to  the  Black  Sea, 
Pliny  (lib.  vi  c.  4),  particidarly  describes  one 
route—**  Having  arrived  at  Bactra,"  (modern 
Balk,)  he  observes,  "  the  merchandise  then 
descends  the  Icarus  (Jehon  river)  as  far  as  the 


actually  begun  to  cut  a  canal,  120  miles  in 
length,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  the  trade,  but  the 
author  of  this  scheme  was  slain  and  the  enter- 
prise fell  through.  The  northern  half  of 
Central  Asia  consists  of  the  Kirghiz  desert, 
which  is  mountainous  and  rugged  on  the  east, 
and  full  of  saline  steppes  on  the  west.  In  the 
midst  of  the  southern  half  lies  the  sea  of  Aral, 
on  the  western  side  of  which,  up  to  the  Caspian 


OxDS ;  and  thence  are    carried  down  to  the  !  ^^^  ^"  *^  ^^«^'  ^^^^^^  stretches  a  broad  tract  of 
C^ian.  They  then  cross  that  sea  to  the  mouth    desert.     But  it  is   in  a  fertile  tract   that  the 


of  the  Cyrus  (the  Kur),  where  they  ascend 
that  river ;  and,  on  going  on  shore,  are  trans- 


conquesfa  of  Russia  were  made  between  1864 
and  1868.     Ai'ter  long  years  spent  in  fortifying 


ported  by  land  for  five  days,  to  the  banks  of ;  V^^^  ^^  1^64,  Russia  made  a  sudden  irruption 
the  Phasis  (Rion),  where  they  once  more  em-  !  "Vto  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  in 
bark,  and  are  conveyed  down  to  the  Euxine."  1  ^^^at  year  took  three  forts  of  Kokand,  viz.. 
When  the  mighty  Roman  empire  was  blotted  ,  Aoulietta,  Turkestan  and  Chemkend.  In  the 
out,  not  only  the  trade  with  India  but  India  it-  1  sp^ng  of  1865,  the  chief  of  Kokand  fell  in 
Belfwas  completely  lost  to  the  western  worid.  *  battle,  and  m  June  1865,  the  city  of  Tashkend 
M  after  «Jme  centuries,  when  the  Genoese  ^as  stormed.  On  the  20th  May  1866,  they 
engaged  in  commerce  and  navigation,  a  new  j  bought  and  won  the  battle  of  Irdjar,  against  the 
trade  route  had  been  opened  up  between  India  i  Bokhariotes,  and  later  in  the  year  captured 
tad  Europe.  The  merchandise  from  the  western  i  t^e  ^o'^s  of  Oratepe  and  Juzak,  within  40 
part  of  India  was  now  carried  up  the  river  '  ™iles  of  Samaroand.  On  the  13th  May  1868, 
Indus  as  far  as  it  was  navigable  and  then  across  I  a  great  battle  waa  fought  under  the  walls  of 
country,  through  Samarcand,  to  the  river  Oxus, !  Samarcand,  and  the  city  surrendered,  and 
down  which  it  was  shipped  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  '  later  in  the  year  Bokhara  yielded.  At  a 
hi  like  manner  the  merchandise  from  China    short  distance  to  the  west   of  Yarkand   and 


«nd  the  Moluccas  was  shipped  across  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  and  up  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna, 
and  then  carried  overiand  to  the  Oxus.  Samar- 
cand was  then  a   great   emporium,    and  the 


Kashgar,  the  great  interior  depression  of 
Chinese  Tartary  terminates,  and  the  boundary 
ranges  coalesce  in  the  elevated  table-land  of 
Pamir,  from  the  western  part  of  which  the  Oxus 
merchants  of  India,  Turkey  and  Persia  met '  rises.  The  Oxus,  is  wild  and  unruly  in  its 
tfcere  to  exchange  their  wares.  The  ships  i  course.  From  its  source  on  the  Sar-i-kul  to 
■iled  across  the  Caspian  to  the  port  of  Astracan,  !  its  embouchure,  it  is  not  all  navigable  but  only 
It  the  mouth  of  the  Volga.     Thence  the  goods  [  from  Char-jui.    It  has  many  dangerous  sand- 
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banks  miles  in  length.  The  Oxus  is  known 
in  Bendehesh  as  the  river  Vah.  It  is  frozen 
over  every  winter  from  Kerki  to  its  mouth.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  left  its  former  bed.  The 
Greeks,  speaking  of  the  Jaxartes  and  Oxus, 
asserted  that  both  these  rivers  disem- 
bogued into  the  Caspian.  Fropi  this  an 
opinion  has  been  entertained,  that  in  ancient 
times,  the  sea  of  Aral  formed  a  part  of  the 
Caspian.  Humboldt,  however,  does  not  admit 
this,  and  holds,  in  spite  of  the  recent  formations 
of  the  Ust-Urt,  the  isthmus  between  the  two 
seas,  that  the  connection  could  never  have 
existed.  The  first  allusions  to  the  existence  of 
the  sea  of  Aral,  are  made  by  European  travel- 
lers in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Russians, 
however,  had  long  been  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  "  Blue"  sea,  as  they  called  it  and  into  which 
the  river  Syr  or  Jaxartes  discharged  itself  on 
the  east,  and  it  was  only  with  the  subjection  of 
the  Kirghiz  steppes,  after  1840,  that  reliable 
accounts  were  received  respecting  the  sea  of 
Aral,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  23,000 
square  geographical  miles.  From  the  large 
body  of  water  discharged  into  it  by  the  Amu- 
Daria  (Oxus)  and  Syr-Daria  (Jaxartes),  the 
lake,  although  brackish,  is  not  so  salt  as  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  The  Syr-Daria  takes  its 
source  in  several  streams  in  the  snowy  Belur- 
Tag  or  Bolar-Dagh,  a  mountain  range,  extend- 
ing on  the  Western  confines  of  Chinese 
Turkistan.  The  Syr,  after  passing  the  Kara- 
tau  range,  pursues  its  course  first  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  then  westerly  to  the  sea 
of  Aral,  and  divides  into  a  considerable  nmnber 
of  branches  and  irrigating  canals,  without 
receiving  into  itself  a  single  rivulet.  Part  of 
the  Syr,  from  its  source  to  the  Kara-Uziak 
branch,  is  called  the  Djaman-Daria  (bad  river), 
probably  on  account  of  its  being  tortuoiw  along 
that  part  of  ite  course,  and  not  so  broad,  deep 
and  rapid  as  in  other  parts.  Its  breadth  is  not 
imiform.  In  the  Kokan  dominions,  it 
attains  400  fathoms ;  in  Russian  ten*itory  both 
above  and  below  Kara-Uziak,  it  is  from  60  to 
100  and  even  250  fathoms  broad.  As  the 
Djaman-Dai-ia,  however,  it  is  considerably 
smaller  than  at  other  parts  not  exceeding  in 
some  places  30  fathoms.  The  depth  of  the 
river,  like  its  width  and  current,  also  varies. 
(Jenerally  speaking,  the  Syr  flows  through  a 
deep  and  steep-banked  hollow,  the  depth  at 
about  one  fathom  from  the  shore  being  above  a 
man's  height,  and  then  progressing  from  one 
fathom  to  five  and  six  fathoms.  The  river 
Emba,  Yemba  or  Jem,  after  a  westerly  course 
of  300  miles,  faUs  into. the  Caspian  in  47^  N., 
53°  15' E.  The  country  south  of  the  Emba,  con- 
sislB  of  a  table-land  which  separates  the  Caspian 
and  Aral,  and  rises  to  an  average  elevation  620 
jfeet.    This  table-land  known  as  the  Ust-Urt, 
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is  about  240  miles  in  length,  and  extends  the 
whole  width,  160  miles  between  the  two  seas. 
The  entire  east  side  of  the  plateau  forms  a  bold 
coast  line  along  the  western  shores  of  the  sea  of 
Aral,  and  at  its  S.  E.  comer  it  turns  abniptlj 
to  the  W.  N.  W.,  the  angle  thus  formed  at  ths 
S.  W.  corner  of  the  sea  of  Aral  being  known  as 
"  the  Tchink."  The  Ust-Urt  is,  in  feet,  tbe 
S.  W.  continuation  and  extremity  of  the  great 
steppe  of  tlie  Kirghiz  Kaisaks,  this  portioo 
forming  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Leaser  Horde. 
South  of  the  Ust-Urt,  and  of  the  sea  of  Aial, 
is  the  khanat  of  Khiva,  including  the  desert 
plain  of  Kharesm,  and  the  oasis  of  the  same 
name,  as  also  the  rich,  well-watered  plain  of 
Merv,  37°  28'  N.,  62°  10'  E.  This  r^on,  ak 
known  in  older  geographies  as  Turan,  is  bound- 
ed, according  to  Captain  Abbott,  on  the  S.  by 
an  irregular  curving  line  extending  irom  tU 
river  Attreck,  which  debouches  into  the  S.  K. 
angle  of  the  Caspian,  in  37°  N.,  64°  E.,  nearly 
to  Herat,  where  it  turns  N.,  and  becomes  ta^ 
eastern  boundary  of  the  khanat.  The  easten 
boundary  follows  an  imaginary  line  correspond- 
ing pretty  closely  with  the  63°  meridian,  croB>- 
ing  the  Oxus,  or  Amu-Daria,  about  90  miles 
W.  of  Bokhara,  and  is  thence  prolonged  nortlfe- 
wai'd  till  it  intercepts  the  Syr  or  Jaxarte^ 
about  120  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  area 
comprised  within  these  boundaries  is  about 
450,000  square  miles,  the  surface  of  which  is 
singularly  uniform.  "With  the  exception  of  tht 
banks  of  the  Oxus,  and  the  oasis  of  Merv,  the 
entire  country  presents  an  unbroken  waste, 
unrelieved  by  mountains,  rivers,  lakes  or  foresli» 
The  Ust-Urt,  is  nominally  part  of  the  Khana| 
of  Khiva,  but  the  extreme  cold  of  winter,  and 
the  intense  heat  of  summer  make  it  almo^ 
uninhabitable.  The  geological  formation  of 
this  khanat  is  principally  red  sand-stone  ot 
the  ^outh,  gradually  changing  into  a  firm  claj 
resting  upon  lime-stone. .  The  volume  of  tha 
various  rivers  depends  upon  the  season,  tb^ 
melting  of  the  snows  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  ia 
which  the  Amu  or  Oxus  rises,  causing  thai, 
river  to  overflow  its  banks  in  many  placet 
during  the  autumn.  In  some  of  the  older  ma]%. 
a  dried  river  course  is  represented  as  occasion-; 
ally  filled  from  the  Oxus,  and  finding  its  way . 
across  the  desert  of  the  Kharesm,  till  it  reaches 
the  Caspian  at  Balkan  Bay,  39°  40'  N.  Them 
is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in  this  diver- 
sion, as  tlie  sea  of  Aral  itself  is  known  to  be  117 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian.  The  domi* 
nant  race,  in  Khiva,  are  Usbec  Tartars,  to  which  ' 
tribe  the  latest  dynasty  of  Khans  belongs  and  i 
the  population  is  variously  estimated  by  3ailH 
at  800,000,  by  Eraser  at  1,500,000,  and 
by  Abbott,  2,600,000.  Nearly  the  whok 
of  the  settled  population  of  the  Khanat  d 
Khiva  is  concentered  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
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Oit»  or  Amo-Daria.  The  town  of  Kungrad 
fxtends  along  the  left  side  of  the  Khan  canal 
and  the  river  Oxus  or  Amn-Daria.  Between 
the  right  bank  of  the  canal  and  the  river  runs 
a  broad  earthem  wall,  about  three  miles  in 
length,  and  at  a  short  distance  off,  between  it 
and  die  river,  is  a  second  wall,  both  extremities 
of  which  abut  on  the  river,  thus  forming,  with 
the  river  bank,  an  oblong  square.  Khiva  is 
ptoated  on  a  fertile  plain  near  the  Oxus,  in  41^ 
22'  40"  N.,  by  60^  2*  57"  E.,  and  is  about 
half  a  mile  square,  containing  about  1 ,500 
hoQsei,  claj  built  and  arranged  in  narrow 
streets,  with  a  population  of  about  12,000  per- 
manent inhabitants.  Immediately  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  khanat  of  Khiva  is  that  of  Bok- 
hara, with  limits  more  difficult  to  dedne 
tiian  those  of  Khiva,  owing  to  its  incessant 
poHticai  fluctuations.  When  Burnes  first  visited 
Bokhara,  the  khan  claimed  the  entire  territory 
from  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  including  Balkh  (the 
ancient  Bactria)  and  Andku,  or  Ankoi,  where 
Moorcroft  died,  to  the  basin  of  the  Syr-Daria 
wJaxartesorfrom  36^  N.  to  45*"  31'  N.  while 
the  Eastern  boundary,  in  the  absence  of  precise 
geographical  data  has  been  variously  stated  at 
«8*  to  70  E.  The  Eastern  frontier  is,  in  fact, 
conterminous  with  the  khanat  of  Kokan,  and 
the  western  boundary  of  what  is  variously 
known  as  Chinese  Turkestan,  or  little  Bokhara, 
of  which  the  chief  towns  are  Yarkend  and 
lashgar.  But,  since  1849,  the  advance  of 
Sittoa  along  the  yaJley  of  the  Syt-Daria  or 
Jsxartesand  the  incursions  of  the  Kirghiz  of 
the  Middle  horde  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
Kokanians  on  the  other,  made  the  basin  of 
the  Sjr-Daria  anything  but  a  desirable  acqui- 
itbn,  and  the  khan  of  Bokhara  ceased  to 
tttot  his  sovereignty  beyond  the  parallel  of 
41®  N.  The  extent  of  the  Bokhara  khanat  was 
therefore  estimated  at  about  280,000  square 
niics,  with  a  population  estimated  by  Irving 
(1809),  at  3,600,000,  by  Burnes  at  1,000,000, 
l^Fraser  at  2,500,000  and  by  Balbi  (1826), 
tt  1,200,000.  Fraaer,  however,  speaks  of  the 
ot^  of  Bokhara  as  containing  120,000  houses 
ihne,  and  doubts  if  any  other  Eastern  city, 
except  some  of  the  Chinese  capitals,  contains 
»  huge  a  popolation  ;  and  as  the  soil  is  argilla- 
oeoos  in  ike  plains,  and  the  valleys  have  long 
<njoyed,  in  the  East,  a  reputation  somewhat  re- 
aemhling  that  of  temple  in  Thessaly.  It  seems 
pmhaUe  that  the  larger  estimates  are  the  more 
hkely  to  be  correct.  The  territory  is  intersect- 
ed firom  S.  E.,  to  N.  W.  by  the  Oiua,  or  Amu- 
IWia,  the  only  other  river  of  importance  being 
id  tributary,  the  Kholik,  or  Sogd,  whence  the 
ancient  name  Sogdiana  given  to  the  district  of 
which  Samarcand  is  the  present  capital.  The 
evtem  portion  of  the  khanat  of  Bokhara  is 
Qitirely  occupied  by  mountains.    Of  these  the 
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chief  are  the  Kish  range,  between  Kish,  39*^ 
N.,  67®  E.,  and  Samarcand,  a  spur  of  the  little 
known  Kara-Dagh  chain.  In  tiis  exceedingly 
rugged,  precipitous  system  of  mountains,  occurs 
the  celebrated  Derbend  or  Koluga  Pass,  ("  the 
Iron  Gate"),  leading  from  Kish,  S.  E.,  and 
forming  the  sole  means  of  communication  with 
Hissar  and  thence  to  Afghanistan.  A  still 
loftier  range  commences  to  the  N.  E.  of  Bokhara, 
and  runs  eastward  to  the  borders  of  the  kha- 
nat of  Kokan  where  it  converges  at  right  angles 
to  the  Bolor  or  Belur  Tagh.  This  is  called  the 
Ak-Dagh,  or  "  white  mountains,"  and  seems  to 
mark  the  northern  boundary  of  the  celebrated 
high-lying  table-land  of  Pamir,  on  the  west 
side  of  which  the  Oxus  takes  its  rise.  Lieu- 
tenant Wood,  peneti-ated  thither  on  the  19th 
February  1838,  in  mid- winter.  On  reaching 
a  spot  elevated  14,400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  some  of  his  escort  refused  to  proceed 
further  ;  upon  which  he  pushed  forward  with 
the  remainder  through  deep,  new-fallen  snow. 
As  he  neared  the  head  waters  of  the  Oxus, 
the  ice  became  weak  and  brittle.  After  quit- 
ting the  surface  of  the  river,  he  travelled  about 
an  hour  along  the  right  bank,  and  then  ascend- 
ed a  low  hill  which  apparently  bounded  the 
valley  to  the  east,  on  surmounting  this  at  5  p.  m. 
of  the  19th  February  1838,  he  stood  on  the 
Bam-i-Duniah,  or  *  Roof  of  the  World',  while 
before  him  lay  stretched  a  noble  frozen  sheet 
of  water,  from  whose  western  extremity  issued 
the  infant  Oxus.  This  fine  lake  lies  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  about  14  miles  long  from 
east  to  west  by  one  mile  in  average  breadth. 
On  three  sides  it  is  bordered  by  swelling  hills 
about  500  feet  high,  while  along  its  south  bank 
they  rise  into  mountains  3,500  feet  above  the 
lake,  or  19,000  feet  above  sea-level  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  from  which  never-failing 
source  the  lake  is  supplied. "  From  observations 
made  at  the  west  end,  he  found  the  latitude  to 
be  ST  27'  N.,  73°  40'  E.,  and  the  elevation,  as 
deduced  from  the  boiling  point  of  water,  15,000 
feet.  Recent  authorities  since  the  visit  of  lieute- 
nant Wood  have,  however,  established  that 
there  is  no  affluent  of  the  8yr-i-Daria,  which 
takes  its  rise  so  far  south  as  Lake  Sir-i-kol,  the 
immense  ranges  of  the  Belur  and  the  Ak-Dagh 
intervening.  The  khanat  of  Kokan,  which 
comprises  almost  the  entire  valley  of  the 
Syr-i-Daria  or  Jaxartes  and  its  various  con- 
fluents ;  partly  in  consequence  of  the  no- 
made  half-savage  hordes  which  form  its 
northern  population,  partly  from  its  geographi- 
cal position,  it  has  been  among  the  very  earliest 
to  come  into  direct  collision  with  Russia.  From 
the  north  shore  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  there  ex- 
tends ejtetward  a  series  of  steppes,  inhabited 
principally  by  the  Kirghiz-Kasaks,  who  are 
divided  into  Lesser  or  Western,  Middle,  and 
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:  the  Shayok,  which,  rising  from  a  glacier  Dot  &r: 

from  the  pass  lUelli  falls  into  the  Indin  after 
caterly  course  of  320  miles,  just  above  ttie 
nof  Iskardo,  35*  lO'N.,  75°28'E.  1111 
re  territory  of  Little  Bokhara,  asBiuning  it 
to  exteud  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  90°,  ^u 
including  the  great  l^ke  of  Lob,  is  sterile  ia 
Teli-kul  Lake,  may  be  said  i  the  extreme,  but  relieved  by  large  and  fatilt 
stwards.  From  this  point '  oases— a  feature  common  to  the  contiDDatini 
t  latest  accounts,  extends  |  of  the  desert  eastward  where  it  becomes  tht 
le  Syr-i-Daria,  where  the  i  great  Desert  of  Gobi  or  Sbamo.  Of  (be 
ed  the  fort  of  Perovsky  on  various  oases,  the  most  important  and  bcK 
Dg  the  Kokanian  town  of  i  known  are  those  of  Kashgar,  Yarkand,  sol 
■stem  includes  a  considera-  i  Khotan.  Of  these,  the  first  named  lies  at  the 
t  further  west  than  the  j  foot  of  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Thian  9na 
range,  and  consists  of  a  well-watered  tract,  nt 
the  principal  river  of  which,  called  by  the 
same  name,  is  the  city  of  Kashgar-  This  ni, 
for  many  centuries,  the  seat  of  an  independent 
prince ;  bat,  since  the  rebellion  of  1826,  bi 
been  reduced  by  the  Chinese  authorities  toa 
secondary  position  in  the  district  of  Hi,  of 
which  Yarkand  is  the  capital,  and  to  wUA 
Khotan  has  also  been  attached.  Kashgar  d^ 
is  in  39°  25'  N.,  and  74°  E.  (approrim*- 
tively)  :  and  the  river  on  which  it  is  sitoattd,' 
after  a  course  of  300  miles  unites  with  that  oE 
Yarkand  to  form  the  Tarym,  which,  afiaa 
further  course  of  250  miles,  falls  into  the  grat 
Lake  of  Lob-nor.  Both  these  streams  u(. 
famous  for  the  splendid  specimens  of  jsiper 
and  jade-stone  which  are  found  in  thai  bedki' 
Yarkand  is  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  <iiK 
trict  of  Hi,  and  is  situate  in  38°  10'  N« 
and  76°  30'  E.,  on  a  river  of  the  niw 
name.  It  is  walled,  but  with  exteniin 
suburbs,  and  has  a  populaiion  variously  utK 
mat«d  at  from  40,000  to  200,000.  It  luv 
belonged  to  China  since  1757,  and  is  goveroB* 
by  mahomedan  and  Chinese  officials  altematdf^ 
The  environs  are  highly  culdvated,  prodwiif 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  fruits,  and  ulk,  and  tho* 
is  extensive  pasturage.  Yarkand  is  known  W 
the  Chinese  by  the  name  of  Ja-lo-kitugi^ 
Khotan  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Yarkand,  and  bt* 
in  an  oasis  said  by  the  Chinese  to  be  i 
1000  li.  or  350  m.  in  circumfereQce,  immedi^ 
ately  to  the  north  of  the  Kara-korum  Psa.  lit 
is  watered  by  a  great  number  of  gtreamt^ 
almost  all  of  which  flow  into  the  Lob-nor.  It' 
contains  the  «x  cities  of  Khotan,  Yurun-Kbaalii 
Kara-Khash,  Djira,Keria  and  Takhubin,  each 
of  which  is  governed  by  a  hakim,  whose  unit- 
ed votes  constitute  what  is  called  the  Council 
ofKliotan. Khotan  city  is  situate  in37°  N.  and 
80°  35'  E.,  a  position  which  very  nearly  cor- 
responds with  the  site  asugned  to  it  as  imme- 
diately to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Kara-kcrum  PsB. 
It  is  the  Ili-tchi  or  Hotaen  of  the  Chinese,  and 
is  supposed  to  contfun  abont  50,000  inhabitank. 
It  was  originally  a  bindoo  colony,  suppcned  to 
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itter  being  the  farthest 
ding  indeed  as  far  as  I 
and  the  banks  of  the  Hi, 
e  khanat  are  now  said  to 
as  the  Ala-Tau,  or  Algon- 
Vestem  Siberia  (Lat.  48° 
Lrajlel  the  Sar-i-su,  a 


erritory  may  be  roughly 
)  by  an  average  breadth 
15,000  sq.  ni.,  the  whole 
idingly  mountainous,  and 
west  buttress  of  the  great 

Asia.  The  whole  r^on 
nense  streams,  all  flowing, 
jia  or  Jaxartes,  the  majori- 
}r,  lose  themselves  in  the 

lakes  which  here  begin 
of  the  country,  and  pos- 
Kokan  includes  within 
iber  of  considentble  towns, 
r  the  same  name  (a  com- 
iwn),  Khojend  which  num- 
anta,  Andijan  the  former 
e  eastward  of  the  present 
nth   a   population  said   to 

Of  the  amount  of  popu- 
ly  of  the  khan  of  Kokao, 
e  standing   militia  at  no 

horsemen,  and  there  is 
ve  that  the  district  water- 
a  is  well  populated.  The 
'avans  between  Kokan  and 
ix  weeks.  There  is  but 
between  Kokan  and  Little 
Shan  interposing  an  almost 
acle.  Eastern  Turkestan, 
or  Little  Bokhara,  since 
18th  century  has  belong- 
Empire.     On  the   east  it 

Mongolia,  somewhere  to 
jaline  basin  of  the  Lob-nor. 
lary  is  Dzungaria.  The 
t  of  Kokan  includitig  the 
front  of  the  table-land  of 
.  ofi'from  Little  Thibet  and 
J  south  and  south-east,  by  I 
he  Hindoo-Koosh,  and  the 
le  great  Kuen-Lun,  over 
tented  pass  is  that  of  Kara- 
tbore  sea  level,  connecting 
d   by   the   headwatere  of 
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bire  been  foanded  about  the  second  century  ; 
bat  the  magnificent  buddbist  temples  and 
■noasteries  were  all  destroyed  by  the  mahome- 
dan  coDqueiors.  The  northern  portion  of  Little 
Sekhan,  under  the  shadow,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Ala-tagh,  is  the  district  of  Aksu,  one  of  the 
most  fertile  of  the  provinces  into  which  the 
Chinese  have  subdivided  their  acquisitions  here 
after  the  revolt  of  1826.  The  products  are 
varioas,  consisting  chiefly  of  lentils,  whe^t, 
hariey,  millet,  apricots,  grapes,  and  melons,  and 
eottOD  is  also  said  to  grow  here  of  fair  quality. 
The  capital  of  the  same  name,  is  situate  in  lat. 
4r  9'  N.,  78"*  40'  E.,  and  according  to  Tim- 
komki,  is  the  seat  of  a  Chinese  ambassador  or 
Ticefoy.  The  population  of  the  town  is  esti- 
Btted  by  Moorcroft  at  about  25,000  and  of 
tiie  entire  dis^ct  at  130,000.  The  natives  of 
the  district  are  renowned  for  their  taste  in  dress- 
iag  hides  and  manufacturing  cotton  goods,  and 
it  is  stated  that  there  are  mines  of  copper  and 
iDe  ot*  rabies  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Ihe  Turkoman  country,  south  of  the  Oxus  or 
Toridstan,  stretches  from  Balkh  to  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  filling  up  the  space  between 
that  aea  and  the  Aral.  On  the  south  it  is 
hounded  by  hills,  the  continuation  of  the  Hindu 
Kush,  and  the  Parapamisus  of  the  ancients, 
and  a  line  drawn  from  Balkh  to  Astrabad  on 
the  Caspian  will  separate  the  country  of  the 
Torkomaa  from  that  of  the  Afighans  and  Per- 
MDB.  On  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the 
Gaipian,  the  country  is  mountainous,  but  in  all 
«dier  places  it  is  a  flat  sandy  desert,  into 
irhich  the  mountain  streams,  the  Murghab  and 
the  Tejend,  fidl,  and  are  absorbed  and  never 
ixce  their  passage  to  the  Oxus.  Ignorance  and 
poverty  reign  supreme  in  Mawar-un-nahar,  the 
modem  Bokhara,  Khiva  and  Kokan,  which 
fermed  the  richest  and  most  enlightened  region 
tf  the  east  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
eeDtories.  The  libraries  of  Samarkand,  Tash- 
hend,  Ferganah  (in  the  khanat  of  Kokan), 
ShiTa  and  Bokhara,  with  the  observatory  at 
Smarkandv  irrecoverably  perished  under 
the  merciless  hand  of  Tartar  vandalism, 
which  consigned  to  perdition  all  knowledge 
ttre  that  of  a  religious  character.  Asia 
seems  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  great 
Asi  race  of  Central  Asia,  whose  name  of 
Aei  is  said  by  Remusat  to  have  been  applied 
Vj  the  Chinese  almost  promiscuously  to  the 
utioDs  between  the  Jaxartes  and  Oxus,  as 
fiir  south  as  Samarkand,  and  in  one  of 
hisqnotationa  it  is  applied  to  people  of  Elho- 
jiod,  and  in  another  to  people  of  Bokhara. 
Ceotral  Asia  has  a  hardy  peasantry,  dwell- 
ng  in  die  moiutain  region  with  its  vast  upland 
^owBs,  well  suited  for  summer  pasture,  partly 
descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants,  and  in 
|ttt  (rf  the  many  migratory  races  who  have 
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swept  through  the  country.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  in  the  tracts  of  surpassing  fertility, 
Turk,  Bokhariot,  Kalmuk,  Kirghiz,  Ouigur, 
Manchu,  Chinese,  Armenian  and  Indians  dwell 
in  the  well-watered  plains.  Beyond  these,  in 
every  direction,  ia  the  pathless  desert,  which 
has  been  tenanted  by  pastoral  nomades  ever 
since  the  earth  was  peopled.  From  the  Vendi- 
dad  opening  chapters  there  seems  in  ancient 
times  to  have  been  a  great  kingdom  in  Central 
Asia.  An  eastern  branch,  with  its  primseval  seiita 
on  the  Oxus.  The  Iranian  people,  who  were 
settled  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Judges  of  Israel, 
still  held  their  ground  in  the  country,  under 
the  names  of  Tat,  Tajik,  Sert,  Galsha  and 
Parsiwan  ;  a  primitive  and  not  impure  Iranian 
population  might  be  found  in  almost  every 
district  from  the  Indus  to  the  Jaxartes, 
and  throughout  the  valleys  of  the  Oxus. 
The  Paropamisan  chain,  which  bounds  the 
Kohistan  on  the  west,  extends  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  two 
hundred  from  north  to  south.  The  whole  of 
this  space  is  a  maze  of  mountains,  and  though 
it  affords  a  habitation  to  the  Aimak  and  Haza- 
rah,  it  is  so  difficult  of  access,  and  so  little  fre- 
quented, that  no  precise  accounts  of  its  geogra- 
phy are  to  be  obtained.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  range  of  Hindoo  Koosh  is  there  no 
longer  so  lofly  as  to  be  conspicuous  among'  the 
mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  that 
no  continued  line  of  perpetual  snow  can  any 
more  be  traced.  The  eastern  half  of  this 
elevated  region  is  inhabited  by  the  Hazarah, 
and  is  cold,  rugged  and  barren ;  the  level  spots 
are  little  cultivated,  and  the  hills  are  naked 
and  abrupt.  The  western  part,  which  belongs 
to  the  Aimak,  though  it  has  wider  valleys  and 
is  better  cultivated,  is  still  a  wild  and  poor 
country.  The  northern  face  of  these  moun- 
tains has  a  sudden  descent  into  the  province  of 
Balkh ;  their  acclivity  is  less  on  their  other 
extremities,  except  perhaps  on  the  west  or 
south-west.  On  Qie  north-west  they  seem  to 
sink  gradually  into  the  plain  which  borders  on 
the '  desert.  The  slope  of  the  whole  tract  is 
towards  the  west.  To  the  north  of  this,  extend- 
ing eastwardly  and  to  the  west,  are  the  elevated 
plains  of  Tartary,  the  Asiatic  dominions  of 
Russia,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  China,  and  the 
regions  occupied  by  several  Turkoman  nations. 
To  the  sou£h  is  India  with  its  two  peninsulas 
and  its  archipelagoes  on  the  east,  with  the 
dominions  of  Persia  and  Turkey  in  Asia  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  on 
the  west.  The  Caspian  is  an  inland  sea  with 
Russian  territory  on  the  north  and  west,  and 
Persia  on  the  south.  According  to  Strabo  (lib- 
xi,)  all  the  tribes  east  of  the  Caspian  were 
called  Scythic.    The  Dahe  were  next  the  sea ; 
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and  Turcomans),  and  there  is  endence  ttiattl 
inhabitants  whom  they  found  in  India  wi 
likewiiK  Turanians.  The  main  direction 
these  travellers  was  southerly,  and  on  1 
southern  bank  of  the  Caspian  is  a  group,  tli 
nucleus  of  the  Arian  Media.  Amongst  tti 
Arian  hindoo,  the  sacrifice  of  a  hone,  th 
Aswanted'ha,  seems  to  have  been  piacbsed 
their  religious  rites.  There  are  two  hymm  i 
the  llig  Veda  describing  the  rite,  and  whie 
leave  no  doubt,  that  in  the  early  religion  of  tli 
race,  this  sacrifice,  as  a  burnt  offering  to  th 
gods,  was  had  recourse  to.  Ic  was  even  tlia 
however,  felling  into  disuse,  and  was  existiii 
as  a  rehc  of  an,  ante-vedic  period,  impoiti 
from  a  foreign  region,  possibly  from  Scjtbi 
where  animal  victims,  and  especially  hone 
were  com,mou]y  sacrificed.  And  in  still  Itui 
times,   the   Aswamed'ha  consisted 

ending    in    the    liberation   of  th 


horse,  as 
practised  ' 


throughou 
rith  a  hull 
with    in     . 


southern    India 
3r  cow,  many  of  whie 
very    Titiage,    freed  i 
of  Siva  or 


let    loose 

The  Aimak  who  graze  their  flocks  id 
Parapamisus,  are  brave  and  relentless,  si 
A%hans  when  travelling,  whether  proceedii 
from  Balkh,  Kabul,  Kandahar  or  Herat,  net 
enter  into  the  mountain  district*  of  the 
intrepid  nomade  tribes.  One  of  the  Aim 
tribes  is  known  as  the  Feroz  Kobi  afl 
the  nty  of  that  name  about  S3  miles  fro 
Teheran.  Timur,  exasperated  at  the  depiedi 
tions  which  they  committed,  transported  A 
whole  of  them  into  the  mountains  lying  betwa 
Persia.  According  to  Prof.  A.  Vambery,  tl 
Uigur  are  the  most  ancient  of  the  Tu^ 
tribes,  and  formerly  inhabited  a  part  of  Chbi 
Tartary,  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  mii 
population  of  Turk,  Mongol  and  Kalmn 
They  were  the  first  who  reduced  the  Torkii 
language  to  writing,  borrowing  the  cbancle 
from  the  Neatorian  christians,  who  came 
their  country  as  early  as  the  fourth  centiuy 
our  era.  The  manuscripts  of  this  language,  «n 
ten  in  the  characters  mentioned,  afford,  ther 
fore,  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  data  in  inn 
tigating  the  history  of  Central  Asia — nay 
th»whole  Ttirkish  race.  But  these 
are  of  great  scarcity  ;  he  beUeves  he  has 
lected  all  that  has  been  discovered  of 
Uigur  language,  though  the  Uigur  had  a  lit 
ture,  and  were  very  fond  of  books  at  a  t 
when  the  western  world  was  involved  in  ign 
ranee  and  barbarism.  The  most  valoab 
manuscript  he  obt^ned  bears  date 
was  written  in  Kashgar  ;  it  treats  of  ethics  at 
political  subjects,  and  forma  a  kind  of  manual 
advice  to  kings  how  to  govern  with  justice  «i 
success.  It  reveals  the  social  conditioa  of  tl 
people,  and  forms  the  basil  of  the  I^er  itgaii 
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tkm  hy  which  bSI  Turks  are  gorerned.  lie 
beliereB  that  the  Tartars  of  ancient  time  were 
jiot  sQch  barharians  as  they  now  are.  Since 
the  year  1864,  Bnsaia  has  been  making  great 
pqgresB  in  absorbing  the  kingdoms  of  Central 
JUia.  In  their  operations,  the  Russians  used 
oolj  2,000  and  3,000  men^  and  never  had 
more  &an  15,000  in  all  Turkestan.  Many 
emeralds  come  from  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Cen- 
inl  Asa  to  India. 

The  parent  country  of  the  Jat  seems  to  have 
:  been  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  between  Bactria, 
>  HjikaniaandKhorasmia.  In  this  position,  there 
TTM  a  fertile  district,  irrigated  from  the  Margus 
\  mer  which  Pliny  calls  Zotale  or  Zothale  and 
General  Cunningham  believes  this  to  have  been 
the  original  seat  of  the  Jat,  the  latii  of  Pliny 
ind  Ptolemy  and  the  Xanthii  of  Strabo.  The 
term  Jat  is  only  their  tribal  name,  the  general 
Mune  of  their  horde  is  Abar.  Taking  these 
two  names,  their  course  from  the  Oxus  to  the 
fedns  may  be  dimly  traced,  in  the  Xanthii  of 
Strabo,  the  latii  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  the 
Xnthi  of  Dionysius  of  Samos,  who  are  coupled 
with  the  Arieni,  and  in  the  Zuthi  of  Ptolemy, 
who  occupied  the  Karmanian  desert,  on  the 
fiontier  of  Drongiana.  Subsequently,  the  main 
body  of  the  latii  seem  to  have  occupied  the 
dfetrict  of  Abiria  and  the  towns  ofPardabathra 
and  Bardaxema  in  Sind,  or  southern  Indo- 
fcythia,  while  the  Panjab  or  northern  Indo- 
Scytiiic  was  chiefly  colonized  by  their  brethren 
of  the  Medes.  Turan  was  formerly  the  ap- 
fdlation  by  which  all  the  countries  between  the 
Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus  in  one  direction,  and 
4c  Caspian  and  bofmdaries  of  China  in  an- 
other, were  known  to  the  natives  of  Persia. 
Tfce  countries  north  of  the  Hindu  Kusli, 
which  lie  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus  and 
its  tributary  rivers,  from  Balkh  upwards, 
have  no  general  designation.  Eastwards 
cf  that  city  lies  Kunduz,  the  Mir  of  which 
wbdned  ail  the  smaller  provinces  and  it 
MB  another  dependency,  Badakhsan,  further 
;«Btward.  To  the  north  of  this  territory  are 
Ae  hill  states  of  Wakhan,  Shughnan,  Darwaz, 
lolab  and  Hissar,  whose  rulers  claim  a  descent 
from  Alexander  the  Great.  To  the  eastwards  of 
Badakhahan  lies  the  plain  of  Pamir  inhabited 
Vy  the  Kirghis  and  beyond  the  Belut  Tagh 
wmntains  are  Chitral  Gilget  and  Iskardo, 
which  extend  towards  Kashmir.  South  of 
Bidakbshan  is  the  country  of  the  Siah  Posh 
wfir,  who  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  range  of 
ffindn  knah  and  a  portion  of  Belut  Tagh.  It 
»  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  Kashgar,  or 
Bidakhshan,  and  on  the  north-west  by  Koon- 
i  Aw  in  Balkh.  On  the  west  it  has  Inderab 
nd  Ehost,  also  in  Balkh,  and  the  Kohistan  of 
'  Uml ;  and  on  the  east  it  extends  for  a  great 
distance  towards  the  north  of  Kashmir,  where 
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its  boundary  is  not  distinctly  known. .  The 
whole  of  this  Alpine  country  is  composed  of 
snowy  mountains,  deep  pine  forests,  and  small 
but  fertile  valleys,  which  produce  large  quanti^ 
ties  of  grapes,  wild  and  cultivated,  and  flocks 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  while  the  hills  are 
covered  with  goats.  Grain  is  inferior  both  in 
importance  and  abundance.  The  common 
kinds  are  wheat  and  millet.  The  roads  are 
only  fit  for  men  on  loot  and  are  often  crossed 
by  rivers  and  torrents,  which  are  passed  by 
means  of  wooden  bridges,  or  of  swing-bridges 
made  on  ropes  of  withy  or  some  other  pliant 
tree.  All  the  villages  are  described  as  built  on 
the  slopes  of  hills,  so  that  the  roof  of  one  hous^ 
forms  the  street  leading  to  the  one  above  it, 
and  this  is  said  to  be  the  constant  practice  of 
the  country.  The  people  have  no  general 
name  for  their  nation..  Each  tribe  has  its 
peculiar  name,  for  they  are  all  in  separate  tribes, 
though  not  according  to  genealogy,  bnt  to 
geographical  position,  each  valley  being  held 
by  a  distinct  tribe.  The  mahomedans  con- 
found them  all  under  the  name  of  Kaflr  or  in* 
fidel  and  call  their  country  Kaffiiiistan.  They 
also  call  one  division  of  them  Siahposh  (black 
vested)  or  Tor,  both  epithets  being  taken  from 
their  dress,  for  the  whole  of  the  Ka&i  are  re- 
markable for  their  &irness  and  beauty  of  com- 
plexion :  but  those  of  the  largest  division  wear 
a  sort  of  vest  of  black  goatHskins,  while  the 
other  dresses  in  white  cotton. — Porter^ s  Travels, 
Vol^  i,  p.  112 ;  Fortnightly  Review,  July 
1868 ;  Dr.  JacJcs&n,  in  Transactions  of  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  viii, ;  Eussians  in 
Central  Asia,  Captain  Vdlikhanof  and  M, 
Vemvkof;  PowelVs  Hand-hook,  Econ.  Prod, 
Punjab,  p.  49;  Tavemier^sTravels,p.  144  ;Bun^ 
sen's  Egypt,  Vol.  ii,  p.  303 ;  Wellsted^s  Travels, 
Vol.  ii,  p.  323 ;  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  20-21.  See  IndiaJran,Kelat,  Khiva, 
Kirkook  ;  Kizzelozan,  Koh,  Kosi,  Kuvir,  Shawl- 
goat,  Turkoman,  Viswamitra. 

OXYCANI,  see  Kabul. 

OXYCARPUS  COCHINENSIS,  see  Hebra- 
dendron. 

OXYDRACE^,  a  tribe  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
Arrian,  Curtius,  Stephanus  and  other  tra- 
vellers. Bumes,  Masson  and  Ferrier,  met 
with  tribes  who  claim  a  Grecian  descent.  Ac- 
cording to  Bumes  the  Mir  of  Badakhahan, 
the  chief  of  Darwaz  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus, 
and  the  chiefs  eastward  of  Darwaz  who  oc- 
cupy the  provinces  6f  Kulab,  Shughnan,  and 
Wakhan,  north  of  the  Oxus  ;  also  the  hill  states 
of  Chitral,  Gilgit  and  Iskardo,  are  all  held  by 
chiefs  who  claim  a  Grecian  descent.  The 
whole  of  the  princes  who  claim  descent  from 
Alexander  are  Tajik  who  inliabited  the  country 
before  it  was  overrun  by  Turki  or  Tartar  tribes. 
The  Tajik,  and  mahomedans,  regard  Alexan- 
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The  Badakhihan  family  are 
Jiing  in  form  or  feature  re- 
They  are  not  unlike  the 
.  there  U  a  decided  coDtrast 
KeTm'k  and  Uzbek.  Gene- 
hing  Gazergah  was  much 
re  a  small  encampment  of 
bek  dress,  but  whose  con- 
es clearly  indicated  quite 
s^nversation  with  him,  they 
ire  the  descendants  of  the 
horn  Alexander  the  Great, 
1  left  in  these  countries ;  and 
lie  recollected  that  Marco 
Burnes,  as  well  as  other 
iatory,  mentioned  the  exis- 
tribes  which  had  settled  on 
er  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and, 
:  received  to  the  numerous 
)  these  people,  he  was  con- 
ace  of  die  real  descendants 
B  in  those  countries.  These 
.ted  and  dispersed  here  and 
1  tribes,  occupying  a  con- 
ountry  ;  nothing,  however, 
age  or  their  habits,  betrays 
are  mahomedans,  and  have 
ng  somewhat  fanatical,  and 
1  consideration  by  the  Tar- 
they  are  settled,  but  they 
(e  their  ancestors,  they  are 
quences  of  their  hatred  are 
'ho  are  the  objects  of  it. 
.tting  the  existence  of  the 
e  Greeks  in  Central  Asia, 
ether  some  of  their  chiefs 
he  descendants  of  Alexan- 
ns  of  the  son  of  Philip  as- 
lo  heir  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
ests.  Alexander 
istwarda  towards  the  Indus 
own  name,  but  the  name 
s  particular  site  have  been 
leiandria  near  t!ie  Cauca- 
ts  to  Bamian  aa  the  quar- 
d  place  it.  General  Fer- 
e  fortified  town  of  Herat, 
een  founded  by  Alexander 
9  not  quote  his  authority, 
s  a  quadrangle  of  3|  miles 
id  south  sides,  and  rather 
d  west.  Its  extent  would 
;  subitths  were  included, 
stching  to  the  west  of  the 
wazah-i-Irak.  After  the 
;he  Great,  Persia  as  well 
lot  of  Seleucus  Nicator, 
lynasty  of  the  Seleucidie. 
ceeded    Seleucus   Nicator 
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the  north  of  the  8 
Peraians  to  throw  off 
the  Parthian  empir 
capital.  This  was  li 
foundation  of  the  Ba 
dotus  the  governor  o 
cut  off  from  Syria  ' 
declared  his  indepem 
Asteh  by  eastern  wri 
been  a  descendant  of 
When  he  gained  the 
mised  to  exact  no  tri 
der  himself  as  the  1 
princes,  united  for  tfa 
taining  their  indepen 
from  a  foreign  yoke 
ment  of  that  era  of  ! 
eastern,  writers.  Mule 
wealth  of  tribes.  I: 
taken  by  Ismail,  f< 
dynasty.   It  ceased  tl 
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house  of  Shemgur,  a 

maintained  a  kind  of 

dynasties   of  Saman 

empire  of  Persia.     Ii 

the  last  conquest  o 

Smith't  BietioiMry  ;  . 

sia,  quoted  in  Ferrier'i 

OXYDULOUS IB 

OXYLOPHUS-     : 

ing  the  rainy  season 

nesta  of  the  Sat-bhai. 

OXYLOPHUS,   a 

2lJD  SUB-CLA 

Tailcss  Batrachians 
Tailed  Batrachians 
Burrowing  Batrac! 
Order  Batrachia  Salle 
OpisthogloBsa. 
Fam. — Ranido!. 

Oiyglossus  lin 

Rana    tigrina, 

tigera,  r 

Calcutta. 


liebigii, 

rescens, 

lays,  !□[ 

Hoplobactrachi 

IViyceplialusl 

vialU.sphEero 

lalandii,  Ticl 

„    rufescens, 

OXYKANUS,  or¥ 

OXYLOPHUS    Ml 
edolio  or  black  and  wfc 


,  Autiochus  I  piping  well-known  d 
icythian,  who  came  iroija  j  sports  like  a  swallow. 
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OXYMUKIATK  OF  MERCURY.  Bichlo- 
ride of  Mercury. 

OXYMEL  OF  COPPER,  useful  appHcation 
to  chroDic  sores. 

OXYRIA  RENIFORMIS,  the  mountain  sor- 
reil  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Bampor  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  6,000 
to  8,000  feet.  Used  as  a  native  remedy. — 
Ckghim^i  Punjab  Report,  p.  67. 

OXYSTELMA  CAUDALA,  Ham.,  Bheede, 
Syn.  of  Pentatropis  microphylla,  W.  6f  A, 

OXYLOBIUM  CORDIFOLIUM.  An  orna- 
mental plant  easy  of  cidture,  in  any  common 
soil :  the  colours  of  the  genus  are  yellow,  orange 
and  scarlet. — RiddelL 

OXYSTELMA  ESCULENTUM,  Boxh.,  Br. 
Aadepias  rosea,     J?cur6.  I  Periplocaesculenta,  Orr. 


Gh&nt.  Gani         of  Ravi. 
Chiru  pala,  Tel. 

Dudi  paiii,  Nela  pala. 


Pala  kura. 
Pinna  pala, 
Se'pa  chettu. 


Tkl. 


»» 


A  twining,  perennial,  deciduous  plant,  flowers 
in  tbe  rains,  large  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
of  rose  colour,  and  streaked  with  purple  veins  ; 
textnre  thin  and  delicate.  Common  in  India 
on  the  hanks  of  rivtdets,  used  hy  the  natives  in 
decoction  as  a  gargle  in  apthous  ulcerations  of 
the  mouth,  and  in  sore  throat :  cattle  eat  the 
roots.  A  slender  climber  not  uncommon  in 
the  arid  tracts  of  the  central  and  southern 
Punjab.  The  fruit  is  eaten. — Boxh. ;  Fl.  Ind., 
Vol.  n,p.  40 ;  RideUll ;  Boyle ;  GShaughnessy, 
p. 457;  Dr.  J.  L.  StewaH,  M.D. 

OXYURA  CRYSANTHEMOIDES.  Moun- 
tain sorrel.  Native  of  Britain,  and  North  Ame- 
lica,  cultivated  in  any  garden  soil. — Biddell, 

OYOTMANIS,  Jav.    Liquorice  root, 

OYSTER- 

Hiitre, 
AusUni, 

Kahi, 


Fb. 

Gbb. 

Guz. 

Hnn>. 


It. 
Lat. 
Mault. 
Sp. 


Ostriche, 
Ostreae, 
Teram, 
Ostras, 

Class  V. — Conchifeba. 
Sect.  A. — Asiphonida,  without    respiratory 
siphons. 

FaKILT  I. — OSTKBID^. 

tozRA.— Ostrea.    Oyster.  Syn.  Amphidonta  and 
pycnodonta.      Peloris,   rec,    60    sp. 
fomly  200  sp. 
wJ^WL— Gryph8Ba,/owtl,  30  sp. 

Exogyra  (conica),  /oMtZ,  40  sp. 
Anomia,    Syn.    Fenestrella,    Cepa,    Aenig- 
ma,  rec.  20  sp.  fos$il,  SO  sp. 
m4^wi.— Placunomia,  Syn.  Pododesmus,  rec.  12  sp. 
Limanomia,  fossily  4  sp. 
Placuna.    Window-shell,  rec.  4  sp. 
*«*^oi.— Carolia,  fosnl,  3  sp.  Sjii.  Hemiplacuna. 
Placunopsis,  fosetiy  4  sp. 
Pecten.  Syn.  Armis,  Discites,  Amusium,  rec., 

120  sp.,  fossil,  450  sp. 
Limal  Syn.  Plagiostoma.  rec. 
wifr^flL— Limatula,  rec.y  8  sp.,  b]bo  fossil. 

Lima^a,  rec.,  *2i)  sp.,  fossil,  200  sp. 
Spondylus.    Thorny-oyster.  Syn.  Dianchora, 
Podopsis,  Pachytea,  rec,  30  sp., 
fossil,  45  sp. 
«i^«i.— Pedum,  recerU. 

Flicatola, rec,  6 sp.,  fossil,  40  sp. 
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Family  II. — Avicttlid^. 
GsNEBA.    Avicula,  rec.  25  sp.,  fossil,  300  sp. 

Meleagrina.     Pearl-oyster,    rec.,    3  varieties. 
Sub-gen. — Malleua  Hammei^oyster,  rec.,  6  sp. 

Vulsella.  Syn  Reniella,  rec,  3   sp., 

fossil,  4  sp. 
Pteroperna,  fossil,  3  sp. 
?  Aucella,  ^oM^. 
Amhon3'chia,/oMtZ,  12  sp. 
?  Car(lioIa,/<w«V,  17  sp. 
?  Eurydesnia,  rec.,  &nd  fossil. 
Pterinea,  fossil,  26  sp. 
MoDotis,  fossil. 

Ilalobia.  'Syn.  ?  (salinarum),  fossil. 
Posidonomya.  Syn.  of  Posidonia,  Poseidon, 
fossil,  60  sp. 
?  Aviculo-pecten,  fossil. 
Gervillia,  fossil,  30.  sp. 
^fr^«n?— Baltewellia,  fossd,  6  sp. 

Perna.    Syn.    MeUna,   Isognomon,  Peda- 
lion,  rec.  16  sp.  fossil,  30  sp. 
^M^cn.— Crenatula,  rec,  5  sp. 

Hypotrema,  fossil. 
Inoceramus.  Syn.  of  CatUlus,  fossil,  40  sp. 
Pinna,  rec,  30  sp.,  fossil,  50  sp. 
Sul'ffenus.—TnchiteB,  fossif,  5  sp. 

The    oyster  is  a    well-known  and  diffused 
mollusc  or  shell-fish.     At  Kottiar,  near  Trin- 
comalie,  the  edible  oysters  are'of  prodigious  size. 
The  shell  of  one  of  these  measured  a  little  more 
than  eleven  inches  in  length,by  half  as  many  broad, 
thus  unexpectedly  attesting  the  correctness  of  one 
of  the  stories  related  by  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander's  expedition,   that   in   India  they    had 
found   oysters   a   foot  long.     Pliny  says :  "  In 
Indico  mari  Alexandri  rerum  auctores  pedalia 
inveniri  prodidere,"  Darwin  says,  that  amongst 
the   fossils  of  Patagonia,  he  found  **  a  massive 
gigantic   oyster,    sometimes    even    a   foot    in 
diameter."      The   shells   of  tlie    Taclabo,    or 
gigantic   Philippine   oyster,   are  used  as  fonts 
in  the  churches  of  that  group.     The  fish  of  the 
Eama  cockle,  frequently  weighs  thirty  or  forty 
pounds.     Some   of  the   shells   measure   three 
feet  across,  are  several  inches  thick,  take   a 
fine  polish,  and  form  valuable  articles  of  the 
trade  to  China.     It  is   reported  that  one  was 
found  weighing  278  pounds.     The  pearl  oyster 
is   the   Meleagrina   margaritifera. — Faulkner; 
Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxii,  ch.  31 ;  l^ennant's 
Sketches  of  the  Nat.  Hist,  of  Ceylon,  p.  371  ; 
WaUon^s  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  70 ;  For- 
resfs  Voyage  to  New  Ghiinea,  p.  43  ;  Rumph. 
tab.,  47,  and  horn  80 ;   Da    Costa,   Conchyll, 
Vol.  vii,  p.  4;     Cliemnitz,     Vols,   vii,  ix,   p. 
495  ;  Omelin  ;  Linn.  ;  Syst.,  p.  3,300  ;  Bonan, 
Vol.  i,  pp.  83,   84 ;   Argenvill,  p,  23  ;  Dam- 
pier's  Voyage  to  New  Britain,  in  Harris,  Vol. 
i,p.  124  ;  quoted  in  St.  John's  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, Vol.  i,  2>.  137 ;  Woodward's  Fossil  Slielh, 
See  Pearl  oyster,  Pearls.  Mother  of  pearl.  Shell. 

OZIUS,  a  genus  of  the  Crustacea. 

Ozius  tuberculosus,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean, 
tnmcatus,  Edic  Australia, 
guttatus,  Edw.  N.  HoUand. 
frontalis,  Edw.  Tranquebar. 
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language,  is  the  tirelfth 
xteenth  letter,  and  is  pro- 
mtting  the  lips  and  opeti- 
ith  an  explosive  emisaion 
■t,  pop,  prop.     When  an 

Id  imp,  play,  it  gives  an 

to  the   consonant  next  it. 

are  all  labial  Jettere,  and 
'arious  tongues.  Ph,  in 
mds  of  the  Indian  alpha- 
id  aa  a  simple  aspirate  as 

as  an  f,  though  this  also 
iti,  where  pTiul,  Hindi,  a 
tnd  pathar  a  stone,  fattar. 
—I  represents  ph,  as  well 
letter  p,  therefore,  is,  in 
ismutable  into  f  and  b. 
^e  or  chief. 

1.,  HiMD.     Shark's  fins. 
>r  Camughu,  Tam.'  Areca 

IF,  DuK.     Cinnabar. 
Betel-nut,  Areca-nut,    or 

isure  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
«  mile. 

srment  for  beer,  &c. 
Chickrassia  tabularis,  Ad. 
?TU,  Tw..  Trichaurus  eri- 
.  143;  W.  lU.,  p.  24. 
mis  of  the  Krishna  in  Ma- 
;  name  is  probably  applied 

Chenab,  Populua  cilia ta. 
IT.     Custom  House, 
hha,    Mahk.      Chicraada 

ills  to  east  of  Jhelam. 
The  copper  receiTer  of  a 
■rater ;   in   this  the  spirit 

■e  of  the  Romans. 
Auckland  ia  coatt 


.  FaU 

.     Aucklandia   costus  the 
of  the  natives  of  India; 

irris   root    in  North-west 

itwi,  p.  618. 
Cinamomum  iners  Rein. 
Malcolmia  strigosa. 

\&.    Length     105  miles; 

een  22"  58',  23°  54',  85'^ 


46',  87°  10'.  Imperfectly  known.  North  pirt 
described  as  marked  by  hills  from  400  to  600 
feet.  About  23°  35',  85°  50,'  a  mount^n  con-  ■ 
jectured  at  from  2,.50O  to  3,000  feet  Near 
the  centre  of  district,  some  hills  about  800  feet. 
Formation  generally  primitiTe,  of  either  gianite 
gneiss,  or  sienite.  Coal  is  found  near  Jcris, 
23°  44',  86°  25' ;  and  iron-ore  exists  at  a  short 
distance.  The  chain  unites  the  north  extremi- 
ties of  the  west  and  east  ghauts,  and  fbmu  the 
base  of  the  triangle  on  which  resta  the  table- 
land of  South  India.  By  the  Moguls,  iLc 
country  to  the  north  was  called  Hindoostan, 
and  that  to  the  south  the  Deccan. 

PACHCHA,  Tbl.  YeUow  ;  green  ;  henw 
Pachcha  adavi  moUa,  Jasminum  chrTian- 
themum,  R.,  Vol.  i,>.  99.  J.  revolutum,  W. 
Ic.  1258,  Sahb.  Hema  pushpika,  W.,  979. 

Pachcha  botttku,  or  Bottu  kuru  cfaettu,  Cn^ 
dia  polygama,  R.,  Vol.  i,  p.  594. 

Pachcha  chamanti,  or  Chamanti,  ChryHo- 
themum  roiburghii,  Degf,  Pyrethrmn  mdi- 
cum,  R.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  436.     YeUow  variety. 

Pachcha  janumu,  Crotalaria,  ep.  Saks.  Si^ 
napuahpa,  W.,  827. 

Pachcha  jonna,  Tbl.  Sorghum  vulgnre.  Pen. 

Pachchakn  chettu.  Cinnamomtim  ioet^ 
RHrnv. ;  W.  le.,  122,  130 ;  ShttiU,  Vol.  i, 
p.  57.  This  name  has  been  assigned  on 
inspection  of  the  leaves  sold  in  the  buur 
under  the  Telugu  name,  which  have  all  the 
appearance  of  tlnse  of  the  wild  cinnamon  tree. 

Pachcha  manu  ?  Tel.  Conocarpus  acumioi- 
tus,  Roxh. ;  Royle. 

Pachcha  mula  goranta  or  mulu  goraDt& 
Barleria  prionitis,  L. ;  S.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  36 ;  W.  \ 
Ic,  452  ;  Rhetde,  Vol.  ix,  p.  41,  Sabs.  Kb-  j 
ranlakah,  W.,  p.  232.  [ 

Pachcha  nirulli.  Allium  tuberosum,  S^  ! 
Vol,  ii,  p.  141.  Sanb.  Latarkah,  W.,  716.  j 
Common  at  Vizagapatam.  i 

Pachchani  padmamu.  Tel.  Nelumbium,  tfl  | 
N.  luteum,  the  only  yellow  species,  is  a  native^ 
of  N.  America.  The  name  may  refer  to> 
poetical  or  mythological  kind. 

Pachcha  pedda  goranta,  Lawsonia  albs, 
Lam.  So  called  perhaps  from  its  property  of 
staining  the  skin,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
various  species  of  Barleria. 

Pachcha  pcBulu,  or  pesulu,  Phaseolus  mungo, 
S.,  Toi.  iii,  p.  292,  a.  chlorospermua.  Green 
gram  or  harya  mung. 

Pach  chari,  Dalbergia  paniculats,  R.,  VtH' 
iii,  p.  277;  Cor.,  p.  114 ;  W.  *  A.,  819. 


Pachcba  vadambaram,  Justicia  dentata, 
KletH,  3.  ecbolium,  B.,  p.  114 ;  lihetde.  Vol.  ii, 
p.  20. 

Pacbeha  tasa,  Acorus  sp.  ? 

Pachcha  vatti  veru,  Andropogon  sp. 

Pachcba  ya^a,  or  Yava,  Hordeum  hexaati- 
cbon,  L.;  R.,  Vot.  i,  p.  358.  Sass.  Sjn.  of 
Tokma  "  Cnripe  barley,"  W.,  p.  386. 

Pachcha  yiruguilu,  Daibergia,  «p.  A  species 
with  oisnge  or  greenish  flowere,  perhaps  D. 
liiDosit,  ii.?  The  SiKB.  Syn.  is  Kapila.  This 
word  as  well  as  Pachclia  Loth  gignity  yellow  or 
greenish  color,  W.,  p.  18S. 

PACHI,  or  Nachu,  Blyia  oclandra,  Bkh. 
Vallisaeiia  oct.,  Jt.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  752. 

PACHI,  Hisn.     Saccharum  officinarum. 

PACHI  KALU,  TiK.     Emerald. 

PACHIMAN,  Tel.  Cotiocarpus  acumina- 
tos.  Sorb. ;  Soi/le,  properly  pachha  manu. 

PACHI  MANU,  properly  pach'cha  mana 
AnogeiasuB  acuminatus,  Wall. — Conocarpus  ac. 
R.  ii,  433.— IT.  and  A.  977. 

PACHISI,  HnTD.  An  Indian  game,  played 
with  cowry-ebella  on  a  board  or  cloth.  The 
game  ia  usually  played  by  four  persons,  each 
of  whom  is  snppUed  with  four  wooden  or  ivory 
cones,  which  are  called  "  got,"  and  are  of  dif- 
ferent coloniB  for  distinction.  Victory  consists 
in  getting  these  fonr  pieces  safely  through  all 
die  squares  of  each  rectangle  into  the  vacant 
place  in  the  centre,- — the  ££culty  being,  that 
the  adversaries  take  up  in  the  same  way  as 
pieces  are  taken  at  backgammon.  Moving  is 
regnlatod  by  throwing  "  cowries,"  whose  aper- 
tures felling  uppermost  or  not,  affect  the  amount 
rfthe  throw  by  certain  fixed  rules. — Tr.  HiruL, 
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PACHMARin.  A  plateau  in  the  Hoshanga- 

bad  district,  round  which  the  Chauradco  Jala 
Pahar  and  Dhupgarh  hills  stand  sentinel ;  it  is 
about  3,500  leet  high,  or  2,500  feet  above  the 
plain  in  which  Sohagpur  lies ;  and  its  average 
temperature  is  probably  from  seven  to  ten 
.  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  valley.  There 
are  some  interesting  ancient  temples  at  Pach- 
marhi.  The  jungles  lying  all  about  the  base 
of  the  range  bear  the  same  name,  and  are 
very  dense  to  the  East  and  West  of  it,  tliough, 
having  a  great  profusion  of  fine  timber,  do  not 
apparently  furnish  beams  of  equal  scantling 
with  those  situated  on  a  lower-level.  The 
difficulties  to  he  contended  with  in  clearing  a 
path  for  the  transport  ol'  the  timbers  to  the 
Kanhan  are  very  great :  and  that  stream,  even 
in  the  monsoon,  presenls  so  many  rocky  barriera, 
as  to  render  it  donhtfui  whether  the  beams 
coold  even  then  be  navigated  in  rafta  to  Karap- 
tee  ;  and  ihe  expense  of  land  carriage  would 
pat  the  obtaining  of  beanL<!  from  tliis  source 
oat  of  the  question. 

'    PACUUNDA,  MiR.    Capparisdivaricata. 
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PACHYBHIZUS  j 

PACHONTI,    Hind., 

acuminata,  Lindl. 

PACHRANGI,  HisD., 

PACHUKU,  or  pach; 
cooks ;  from  puch,  to  cool 

PACHUNA. 

PACHWAI,  an  intoxic 
an  item  to  revenue, 

PACHWANSA,  IIiBB 
plougli. 

PACHVCORID^,  afi 
Order  Heraiptera,  which 
Order  Hemip' 
Fam.  Pftcliycoridio,  Doll. 

Cantao,  Bo-mat  Sf  Serv,    J 

Cull  idea,  Lap. 
Fam.  EarygaateTidseyDaU, 

TrigouoBoma,  Liw. 
Fam.  Plataspidie,  I)aU. 

Coptosoma,  L/tp. 
Fam.  Halvdidai,  DaU. 

Halys,  Fabr. 
Fam.  PontetamidEe,  St- 

Pentatoma,  Olive. 

Catacanthus,  ^'n. 

RliapiiigHfiter,  Lap. 
Fam.  BdeesidiD,  IhU. 

Aspongopus,  Lap. 

Tesseratoma,  Lep.  it 

Cyclopelta,  Am.  A  Sera. 
Fam.  PhyllocephalidEe, 
Daa. 


Hictis,  Leach. 

Crinocerus,  Burm. 
Fam.  AniroscelidiB,  II<Ul. 

Leptoscella,  Loji.. 

Serinetha,  Spin. 
Fam.  AlydidH!,  JJh«. 

PACHYMA  C0C08. 
Taein-a-pho-ta-roup,    Burk. 

This  fungiis,  is  used  in  < 
id  aij  a  medicine.  It  occu 
tubers,  varying  in  size  up  t 
a  corrugated,  blackish-hrt 
ing  internally  of  a  hardst 
white  colour  but  sometime! 
or  brown,  especially  towat 
are  found  connected  with 
or  on  the  sites  of  old  ones,  i 
to  India  and  elsewhere,  a 
is  another  kind'mentionec 
in  many  parts  of  China,  ii 
tung  and  in  S.  Carolina 
Indian  Bread.  In  China 
ed  with  rice  flour,  and  m 
cakes  which  are  hawked 
early  morning.  They  art 
cial  in  dyspeptic  complai 
dtrick  Porter  Smith,  m.B,, 
Chinese  Mai.  Med.  .  See  ! 

PACHYRmZUS  ANG 
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ertain  connexion  of 

I  between   most    of 

II  from  Madagascar 
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of  longitude  and 
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innumerable  islands 
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PACIFIC  OCEAN.  1 

common  tongue  do  exist,  but  there  the  nmcber  I 
of  words  common  to  such  dialects  and  to  the  | 
languages  of  the  Archipelago,  is  so  trifling  that  ! 
it  refutes  at  once  the  notion  of  a  common  ori- 
gin. In  Malay,  the  moet  tkmiliar  words  for 
the  head,  the  shoulder,  the  face,  a  limb,  a  hail 
or  pile,  brother,  house,  elephant,  the  sun,  tbc 
day,  to  apeak,  and  to  talk,  are  all  Sanskrit.  In 
Javanese,  Sanskrit  furnishes  words  for  the  head,  ' 
the  shoulders,  the  throat,  the  baud,  the  bee, 
father,  brother,  son,  daughter,  woman,  bouic, 
bufialo,  elephant,  with  aynonymes  for  the  bog 
and  dog,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  sea.  Bod  t 
mountain.  In  the  language  of  Bali,  the  jomt 
for  the  sun  in  moet  familiar  use  is  Sanskrit,  sod 
a  word  of  the  same  language  is  the  only  ooe  in 
use  for  the  numeral  ten.  It  is  on  the  ume 
principle  that  Mr.  Crawfurd  accounts  for  the 
existence  of  a  similar  class  of  Malayan  wank 
in  the  Tagala  of  the  Philippine  although  the 
whole  number  of  Malayan  words  does  not  ex- 
ceed one-fifbeth  part  of  the  language.  Head, 
brwn,  hand,  finger,  elbow,  hair,  feather,  child, 
sea,  moon,  rain,  to  speak,  to  die,  to  give,  M 
love,  are  examples.  Some  personal  pronoung  an 
found  inthe  Polynesian  dialects,  where,  in  a  vo- 
cabulary of  five  thousand  words,  a  hundred  Mi> 
layan  terms  do  not  exist.  A  sentence  of  Mslif 
can  be  constructed  without  the  assistance  of 
Javanese  words,  or  of  Javanese  without  the  help 
of  Malay  words.  These  two  languages  caaU 
written  or  spoken  without  tlie  least  difficult,- 
without  a  word  of  Sanskrit  or  Arabic.  The 
Malay  and  Javanese,  although  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  words  be  in  common,  are  ditOact 
languages,  and  their  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  el^ 
ments  are  extrinsic  and  unessential.  Whan 
this  test  is  apphed  to  the  Polynesian  langusga 
we  find  an  opposite  result.  A  sentence  in  tbt 
Maori  and  Tahitan  can  be  written  inwc«ib: 
common  to  hoth,  and  without  the  help  of  OM, 
word  of  the  Malayan  which  they  contain,  juat 
as  a  sentence  of  Welsh  or  Irish  can  be  con- 
structed without  the  help  of  Latin,  although  of . 
this  language  they  contain,  at  least,  as  large  a 
proportion  of  words  as  the  Maori  or  Tahitsado 
of  Malayan.  Mr.  Crawiurd  is  of  opinion  thst 
the  Malay  and  Javanese  languages  furnish  the 
stock  of  the  widespread  words  which  are  coio- 
mon  to  so  many  tongues  in  the  Archipelago  Bad 
which  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  Ua-  i 
guages  of  the  two  most  civihzed  and  adventu- 
rous nations  of  the  Archipelago —  the  Malaji 
and  Javanese,  and  he  uses  the  word  Malayan 
for  whatever  is  common  to  these  two  pet^ilc 
The  history  of  tlie  nations  along  the  southem 
borders  of  Asia,  has  in  every  era  exercised  soma 
influence  on  the  Archipelago,  and  the  itapn- 
more  tance  of  the  international  influences  of  ihs 
ords.  In  the  Archipelago  itself,  may  be  supposed  from  the 
real  dialects  of  a  circumatancB  that  while  some  writers  have' 
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PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

^rived  Malayan  civilization  from  an.  original 
touice  in  Menangkabau,  others  have  referred 
it  tt>  Java,  and  others  to  Celebes,  whilst  two 
c[  the  ablest,  Mr.  Marsden  and  Mr.  Crawfurd 
bare,  as  will  have  been  seen  above,  busied 
themselTes  in  endeavouring  to  exhume  a 
great  nation  whose  civilization  preceded  the 
Javanese,  the  Malayan,  and  the  Bugis,  and 
impreaeed  itself  more  or  less  not  only  on 
the  Archipelago  but  over  all  Polynesia.  In 
the  Pacific  ocean,  a  westerly  current  fills 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  tropical  zone,  from  the 
coast  of  America  to  that  of  Australia  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  The  cold  Peruvian  stream 
flows  with  great  rapidity  along  the  shores  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  and  takes  a  westerly  direction 
on  reaching  the  neighbourhood  of  the  line. 
It  has  everywhere  a  remarkably  low  tem- 
perature comparative  to  the  latitude.  After 
the  current  has  assumed  a  westerly  direction, 
itB  mean  temperature  does  not  exceed  20' 5^  R., 
but  38  it  advances  toTirards  the  west,  its  tem- 
peiatare  gradually  rises  to  27®  or  28®  R.  On 
the  western  banks  of  the  Pacific,  the  equatorial 
stream  divides  into  several  branches.  Part 
of  itB  waters  flow  to  the  south,  a  greater  quan- 
tity penetrates  through  the  channels  of  the 
south  Asiatic  Archipelago,  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  remainder  turns  to  the  North-east, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Chinese  sea,  leaves  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Japanese  Islands  and  then 
spreads  its  warm  waters  under  the  influence  of 
north-westerly  winds  over  the  northern  part  of 
the  Pacific.  Then-  the  Japanese  stream  plays 
here  the  same  part  as  the  Gulf  stream  in  the 
Adantic  and  exerts  a  similar,  though  less 
mi^ty  influence,  over  the  climate  of  the  west 
coast  of  America  aa  it  is  neither  so  large  nor 
90  warm  and  having  to  traverse  a  wfder  ocean, 
in  higher  latitudes,  naturally  loses  more  of  its 
heat  during  the  passage.  No  trace  of  a  writr- 
ten  character  has  been  found  in  the  wide  extent 
tf  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Most  of  them 
are,  probably,  too  small  to  have  lumished  a 
population,  at  once  sufficiently  numerous  and 
concentrated,  to  generate  the  amount  of  civi- 
liation  requisite  for  the  piurpose.  In  the  great 
islands  of  New  Zealand,  with  their  comparative- 
ly energetic  race  of  inhabitants,  the  discovery 
of  letters  would,  most  probably,  have  been 
nsde,  as  among  some  rude  nations  of  Sumatra, 
had  the  civilization  necessary  not  been  preclud- 
^  by  the  absence,  as  in  the  smaller  islands,  of 
the  htfger  animals  for  labour,  and  of  all  the 
cereal  grasses  for  food.  Otaria  stelleri,  the 
tea  lion  of  Steller,  is  found  on  all  the  coasts 
»d  islands  of  the  Pacific,  from  61**  N.  lat,  to 
^  extreme  south,  but  chiefly  in  Prebelow 
U>ad  St.  Georges.  It  is  hunted  by  the 
Akuih,  who  use  its  tawny  bristled  hide  for  a 
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su,  in  the  Fiji  islands,  although  translated 
**  nephew",  does  not  imply  a  mere  rdft^- 
tionship,  but  a  peculiar  right,  descending  to 
chie&  from  their  mother,  to  demand  from  other 
districts,  often  (as  in  this  case)  of  superior 
political  power,  property  of  any  kind  as  pre* 
sents.  In  this  sense  it  does  not,  dierefore^. 
admit  of  a  simple  translation. — CrawfureTk 
Malay  Oram,  and  Die.,  Vol,  i,  pp.  1-141 ;  Mr* 
Logan  in  Joitmal  Indian  Archipelago  from 
1848  to  1858,  p.  774;  Hartwig;  Captam 
Elphinstone.I^rahine's  Islands  of  the  Westei/n 
PacifiCy  p.  448.     See  Archipelago,  India. 

PACKHAN  BED,  Hrn).,  of  Kangra,  A  root 
obtained  from  Thibet,  believed  to  be  an  antidote 
for  opium,  and  used  as  such  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  that  drug,  either  in  powder,  in  doses  of  15 
grains,  or  in  infusion. — Cat.  Ex. 

PACKING  MATERIALS.  The  leaves  of 
the  Pandanus,  of  the  Bauhinia  bhojputra,  and 
B.  racemosa  are  so  used,  also  those  of  the  P&n- 
danus. 

PA-CO-HU-HUEI-fflAM,  Chdt.  Star  Anise, 
lUicium  anisatum, 

PACORUS.     See  Greeks  of  Asia. 

PACOURYNVA.     See  Clusiaceso. 

PADA,  Bttrk.    Mercury. 

PAD^I,  an  ancient  pastoral  people  tributa- 
ry to  Darius  supposed  to  have  been  somewhere 
in  India,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges^ 
who  according  to  Herodotus,  (Thalia  ill,  c.  99,) 
eat  their  aged  relatives,  see  Batta. 

PAD  AH,  see  Varaha  mihira. 

PA-DAING,  Btjrh.     Herbertianum. 

PA-DAING  KYET  THWON,  Burm.  Scilla 
indica,  Roxh. 

PA-DAING-PHYU,  Burm.  Datura  alba, 
Rumph. 

PADAL,  Pathadi,  Pardhan  or  Desai  is  a 
Gond  tribe  who  are  the  bards  or  religious  coim- 
cellors  of  the  upper  classes  of  Gonds.  From 
these  has  sprung  a  half  caste  tribe,  who  speak 
Maratha,  and  occupy  themselves  in  spinning 
thread  and  playing  on  wind  instruments. 

PADAL  or  Sammu,  Hiwd.,  Bignonia  suaveo- 
lens. 

PAD ARA,  Hind.,  of  Ravi.  Coriaria  nepa- 
lensis. 

PADALHI,  an  umbellifer,  the  root  of  which 
is  used. 

PADALLI,  Hind.     Heracleum,  sp. 

PADALON,  a  country  lower  than  the  earth. 

PADAM  is  the  term  by  which  the  race^  de- 
signate themselves,  whom  the  Assamese  name 
Bor  andBorAbor.  The  Bor  occupy  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north  of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  in 
about  lat.  2T 12'  N.,  and  long.  94  to  97*^  E.,  on 
the  west  or  right  bank  of  the  Dihong  river,  on 
the  southern  face  of  the  Himalayas  on  the  borders 
of  Thibet  and  China.  They  dwell  to  the  south 
kttt  covering  and  articles  of   clothing,     Va- I  of  the  Bor  Abor  and  their  chief  town  is  Membu. 
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PADA-VARA- 

Higher  up  are  the  Bor  Abor,  whose  capital  is 
Semong,  of  about  300  houses,  they  are  poljan- 
drous,  it  being  not  uncommon  for  an  Abor 
woman  to  have  two  husbands,  brothers,  living 
under  one  roof.  They  do  not  eat  beef,  but 
hunt,  and  eat  the  flesh  of,  the  buifalo.  They 
are  more  powerful  than  the  Bor.  Their  bache- 
lors live  in  the  Morang,  a  large  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  village  for  the  reception  of  strang- 
ers, and  in  this  custom  they  resemble  some  of 
the  Archipelago  races.  They  sacrifice  to  deities 
of  the  woods,  and  hills.  Numbers  of  these 
people  are  also  found  on  the  shores  of  the  two 
great  northern  branches  of  the  Brahmaputra 
river.  When  first  known  they  made  periodical 
descents  on  the  plains.  Bor  means  tribute,  hence 
Abor  free  from  tribute,  and  the  Padam  are  so 
arranged,  into  the  payers  of  and  non-payers  of 
tribute.  They  carry  bows  and  arrows  some  of 
which  are  poisoned.  Their  dress  is  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  Udhal  ti*ee.  Bor  is  also  said  to  mean 
"  great,"  and  we  find  the  term  of  Bor  Khampti 
employed.  The  Bor  Abor  is  the  more  distant, 
the  more  independent  and  stronger  portion. 
The  Bor  Abor  lie  on  the  higher  hills  and 
the  similarity  of  their  language  to  the  Abor 
is  not  known.  Considerable  numbers  of 
these  people  are  also  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
two  great  northern  branches  of  the  Brahma- 
putra river.  The  Bor  Abor  race  dwell  on  the 
north  of  the  Abor,  occupying  the  mountains  on 
the  north  of  the  Brahmaputra  river  in  lat.  28° 
N.  and  long.  95°  E.  to  the  west  of  the  Dihong 
river.  The  British  government  make  money- 
payments  to  the  Bor  Abor,  Dophla,  Meri  and 
Aka,  to  abstain  from  levying  black  mail  in 
Assam. — Indmn  Annals ;  LcUha'nCs  Descriptive 
Ethnology  \  Aitchison,     See  Abor,  India. 

PADAM,  HiKD.,  also  Padma,  Sass.  Nelum- 
bium  speciosum,  WillcL 

PADAM  or  Pajja,  Hind.  Prunus  padus  or 
Cerasus  puddum.  This  cherry  tree  grows  to  no 
very  great  height ;  wood  reddish,  soft,  hght, 
subject  to  worms,  splits  if  exposed  to  the  sun, 
coarse-grained  ;  used  by  zemindars  for  ordinary    whom  Herodotus  describes  as   hunters,    anlj 


house  building  and  for  agricultural  implements; 
bears  a  bitter  firuit. — FoweWs  Hand-hook,  Vol, 
i,  p,  541. 

PADAN  ARAM,  see  Babel. 

PADANG  ISLANDS,  seven  in  number,  lie 
on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra. 

PADANG,  MALA.Y.  A  plant,  probably  the 
Pandanus  odoratissimus,  used  in  the  Archipela- 
go for  making  mats. 

PADAR — Anemone  obtusiloba. 

PADARI,  Tel.    Bignonia  suaveolens,  Eoxh. 

PADA-VALLI  also  Padar-kelengoo,  Maleal. 
Clypea  burmanni. 

PAD AV ALUM,  Maxbal.  Tricosanthes  cu- 
cumerina,  Linn. 

PADA-YAIiA,  Maleal.  Morinda  umbellata. 
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FADEA. 

PADAVETTU,  see  Hindoo. 

PAD  BAHERA,  Hind.  A  mushroom  of 
the  Panjab,  is  said  to  produce  insensibility.— 
PowelTs  Hand-hooky^  Vol,  i,  p,  381. 

PAD-DAING-PHU,  Bttrm.  Datura  festnoaa, 
Mill.,  Roxh. 

PADDAM,  Hind.  Cerasus  puddum,  Pro- 
nus  puddum,  bird  cherry. 

PAD-DAN,  BuRM.  In  Amherst,  a  timber 
used  for  making  drums  and  musical  instni- 
ments.  It  is  a  kind  of  red  sanders  wood.— 
Cat.  Ex\  1851. 

PADDA-NELLA-KURA,  Tel.  Premia 
latifolia. 

PADDA  PATSEROO,  Tel.  Mimosa  pro- 
cera. 

PADDI,  Malay.     Rice  in  husk. 

PADDI,  GoND.,  Mhae.  Sus  indicus,  Sdiku 

PADDICARA,  Tel.     Alum. 

PADDICARUM,  Tam.     Alum. 

PADDLING  CRABS,  see  Crabs. 

PADDMA,  see  Krishna,  Namam,  Serpent. 

PADDU-KAI,  Tam.,  Bed. 

PADDY,  Anglo-Malay. 

Bhatt,  Guz.,  Hind.  1  Oryza  sativa, 

Padi,  Malay.    Nellu, 

Unhufiked  rice,  £mo.  |  Vadlu, 

PADDY  BIRDS,  an  egret ;  so  named  ftpa. 
padi,  Malay  rice,  because  they  oflen  seek  rice 
fields.     See  Birds,  Cranes. 

PADDY-FIELD  DEER  of  Ceylon  is  the  Ani 
oryzus  of  Kelaart. 

PADE  NARRAYAN,  Tam.  Poindana 
elata. 

PADEWAHKAN.  The  trade  with  New 
Guinea  and  the  Eastern  Islands,  (commonlf 
called  the  Bugis  trade)  and  the  Trepangfishoy 
on  the  North  Coast  of  Australia,  are  carried  tm 
chiefly  in  vessels  called  "  Padewahkan.**  The* 
leave  Macassar  and  the  other  parts  of  Celehei^ 
for  the  Eastern  Islands  during  the  westcrif 
monsoon,  returning  with  the  south-east  tradt 
wind. 

PADEEN,  a  race  dwelling  near  the  Indi% 


Til. 


eating  raw  flesh,  it  is  most  probable  he  han 
heard  of  the  class  termed  Pardi,  the  hunteil 
and  fowlers  to  this  day  of  India,  but  who* 
abode,  like  their  occupation,  is  unrestricted.— 
Tod^s  Travels,  p.  147.  ' 

PADI,  Tam.,  Karn.  In  Madras  a  measure  of 
capacity,=^th  of  a  marcal,  containing  93*71 
cubic  inches  or  about  3  lb.  6  oz.  of  water. 

PADIVIL  KOLOM,   a  round  tank  of 
Ion  of  great  dimensions. 

PADIL,  also  PuiTul,  Mar.    Stereosperm 
suaveolens. 

PADKA,  the  engraving  of  the  soles  of 
feet,  on  the  top  of  a  tombstone,  to  mark 
tomb  or  samdi  of  a  Gosain.    It  is  also  call 
Champad. 
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PAD  KI  TOOR,  ITiND.     CajanuB  indiciia, 

PADLU,  IIiND.     Marlia  begonifolia. 

PADMA-  The  zostera,  a  sea  weed  of  the 
C98tem  seas :  species  of  Padma  and  Sargas- 
sum  are  met  with  in  the  eastern  seas. — Col- 
Ungwood. 

PADMA-WAN,  the  sacred  lily  lake  of  the 
hindooe. 

PADMINI,  daughter  of  Hamir  Sank,  the 
Chohon  rajah  of  Ceylon,  in  the  13th  century. 
She  was  very  beautiiul,  and  was  married  to 
Bhim-ai,  uncle  of  the  young  prince  Lakum-si 
of  Chitor,  and  protector  of  the  kingdom  dur- 
ing hia  minority.  In  1275  Bhim-si  was  lured 
into  the  camp  of  All&-ud-Klin,  who  had  con- 
ducted a  long  unsuccessful  siege  and  there  made 
prisoner,  but  was  promised  release  if  he  would 
deUver  up  Padmini.  Padmini,  after  consulta- 
tion, feigned  compliance,  and  was  sent  out  with 
seven  hundred  covered  litters,  each  of  which 
contained  an  armed  warrior.  At  the  last 
interyiew  allowed  ^  to  the  husband  and  wife, 
Bhim-fli  escaped  under  the  cover  of  the  war- 
riors and  Alla-ud-din  retired.  He  returned 
iwwever  in  a.d.  1 303,and  the  Mewar  people  des- 
pairing; of  success,  resolved  on  the  rite  of 
Johar.  In  this  all  their  wives  to  the  number 
of  several  thousands  were  led  to  subterranean 
fires,  Padmini  closing  the  train.  Her  name  is 
hallowed  in  Rajput  song,  her  beauty,  accom- 
plishments, and  destruction. 

PADMO-GOOLANCHA,  Beng.  Cocculus 
tomentosuB. 

PADOMAN,  Maxay.  A  Compass  :  the  word  is 
afao  written  Paduman,  Pandoman,  Panduman. 

PAIX)UK,  BuBM.  Pterocarpus  dalbergi- 
ddes,  also  Pterocarpus  indicus.  Padouk 
•Ifords  a  fine  timber  for  many  piu*poses,  and 
from  its  large  size  and  even  texture  has  been 
Vfooght  into  general  notice.  Several  experi- 
meats  have  been  made  in  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment of  Madras  to  ascertain  its  fitness  for  gun 
carriages.  Aa  a  substitute  for  teak,  should  it 
ke  found  to  answer  for  the  above  stated  and 
•tfier  purposes,  it  would  be  valuable,  and 
■from  its  large  size,  its  even  grain,  rendering  it 
iBSoeptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  beauty  of 
eokmr  and  pattern,  it  appears  to  be  well  suited 
to  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  furniture. 

PADOUK  TOUNG  KHA  GAI,Bubm.  Ptero- 


j^Momx  arborea. 


PADRI,  an  Indian  term  given  to  the  reli- 
^ODS  teachers,  of  all  faiths,  to  the  protestant  and 
nmiah  clergymen,  and  in  Sumatra  to  the 
mahmnedan  teachers  of  Achin.  These  last  are 
diiefly  Malays  of  the  Menangkabao  States,  of 
^interior  of  Sumatra,  who  for  many  years  op- 
fosed  the  advance  of  the  Dutch,  but  are  now 
dikAy  ooi^T^ated  in  Achin,  as  the  last  hope 
fif  their  race. 
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PADRI,  Tam.,  Malatal.,  the  Bignonia 
chelonoides  tree,  which  is  about  twen^  feet 
long  and  eight  inches  in  diameter  ;  it  produces 
a  small  white  flower  in  shape  like  the  fuscay 
or  rather  the  snow-drop,  which  haa  a  most 
powerful  fragrance,  they  are  prescribed  in 
infusion  as  a  cooling  drink  in  fevers.  The 
leaves,  if  steeped  in  a  portion  of  lime-juice, 
make  a  most  grateful  and  cooling  drink.  This 
is  one  of  the  sacred  trees,  and  considered  the 
property  of  the  pagoda ;  and  the  flowers  are  held 
sacred  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  the  dancing- 
girls*  heads  on  days  of  ceremony. — EdyCj  J£.  Jr 
C     See  Padari,  also  Padri  maram. 

PADKIAR,  Hind.    Bauhinia  variegata. 

PADRI  MARUM,  Tam.  Stereospermum 
suaveolens,  also  Ma.leal.  Bignonia  chelonoides. 

PADRIUN,  Hind.  Elaeodendron  Roxburgh!. 

PADSHAH,  Hind.,  Pers.  A  king,  equiva- 
lent to  the  Arabic  sultan  ;  Padshald,  royal, 
Padshah-Zada  a  prince. 

PADSHAHPUR,  a  town  of  the  Delhi  district 
in  the  North-west  Provinces. 

PADSHAH  SALEP,  a  commercial  term  for 
a  drug  lately  imported  from  Bombay  into  Eng- 
land. Its  source  is  unknown  and  supposed  by 
Dr.  Birdwood  to  be  the  root  Asparagus  adscen- 
dens. 

PADUA  GURUWA.  A  small  community 
of  untraced  origin  in  the  mountains  of  Uda- 
kind,  in  western  Uvah,  in  Ceylon,  who  profess 
mahomedanism,  but  conform  to  Kandyan  cus- 
toms, Ten» 

PADUANG,  Malay,  trading  vessels  in  the 
Archipelago. 

PADUL,  Mar.  Stereospermum  chelonoides, 
Bignonia,  suaveolens,  Roxb. 

PADUNA,  Hind.    Tulipa  stellata. 

PADVALAM,  Maleal.  Trichosanthes  cucu- 
mei-ina. 

PAD-WASSAL,  Hind.     Allium  cepa. 

PAD-ZAHR,  Pers.     Bezoar  stone. 

PuE,  BuRM.  Corypha  umbraculifera,  also 
C.  taliera.  ? 

P^DERIA  FiETIDA,  Linn.,  W.  SfA.  Eoxh. 

Psychotria,  volubilis,  Roxh, 
Apocynum  foetidum,  Burm. 

Cbuidho-bhadhuli,  Beng.    Savirela  chettu       Tel, 
Gandhali,  Hind. 

Grows  in  Bengal  and  Peninsular  India.     It- 
has  a  foetid  smell  and  the  roots  are  used  as  an 
emetic. 

PAE-JAMA,  Hind.     Trowsers. 

P^ONIA  ARBOREA.  These  beautiful 
flowering  plants,  the  herbaceous  species  of 
which  are  so  generally  cultivated  in  England, 
and  thrive  best  in  the  conservatories,  are  not 
known  in  Western  India.  Of  the  other  spe- 
cies, P.  brownii  and  P.  caJifornica  are  re- 
markable for  being  the  only  species  inhabiting 
America ;  they  are  natives  of  California  and  of 
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This  the  Chinese  call  tha  "  black"  moutan,  and 
I  believe  it  is  the  same  which  Dr.  Lindlej  hat 
described  in  the  Journal  of  the  HorticultQral 
Society,  and  named  Feonia  atro-sanguinea. 
Another  kind,  called  the  "tse,"  or  purple,  ha 
double  tlowera  of  a  large  size;  this  is  probablT 
the  variety  reported  to  have  1,000  petals,  and 
which  is  Baid  to  exist  only  in  the  garden  of^e 
Ueae  I  emperor.  The  third  is  called  the  "Im'm 
,  by  blue ;  this  is  a  lilac  variety,  with  flowera  of  tie 
(lens  colo,ur  of  Wistaria  aineiuis.  There  are  othen 
ful  :  "f  I'arious  shades  of  purple,  perfectly  diaOBM 
able  from  those,  and  equally  fine,  Tiie  double  wluia 
f  in  are  also  numerous  and  handsome.  The  largest 
ther  of  these  Dr.  Lindley  has  named  P.  globoaa,  but 
are  there  are  four  or  five  others  nearly  as  kTg«  ud 
wiea  double.  Some  of  them  have  a  slight  lilac  lii^ 
heir  which  gives  a  richness  to  the  colour.  The  nuU 
letic  expensive  is  one  called  "  wang,"  or  yellow,  bj 
vere  the  Chinese :  it  is  a  straw-coloured  varietj^, 
and  rather  pretty,  but  not  so  handsome  as  some  d 
the.  others. — Fortunes'  Wanderings,  p.  321, 
PjEPOL,  SiKOe,  Carica  papaya,  Linn, 
PAEROO,  Malml.  Dolichos  sinensis. 
PAET  THAN,  Spathodea  stipiilata,  WaU. 
PAEUR-KU-SIMO,  a  river  that  entera  the 
Baikal  lake  from  sonth-easL 

PAFLU,  Hind,     Marsilea  qnadrifolia. 
PAGAH,    HiNB.,    Mask.      State     soldiers, 
household  troops. 

PAGADAPU  CHETTU  or  Errapiinigudu, 
Tel. 

MsUnthesa  rhamnoides,  Bl. — W.  le. 
PbTllanthiis  vitia  idss,  R.  iii,  UCI5. 
P.  reticulstus,  PdiV.— JU«i«,  V,  44, 
The  same  name  is  also  given  to  some  ether 
sp.  with  red  berries  as  P.  turbiiiatus,  &c,,  and 
likewise  to  Sethia  Indica,  the  Telugu  name  of 
which  Roxb,  assigns  to  M.  turbinata. 

PAGADA  TIGE,  Tbl,  Literally  «  Cm^ 
twiner,"  syn.  Vidmma,  W. 

PAGAN,  a  Burmese  town.  Captain  Yuh 
found  the  details  of  the  architecture  at  Psgu 
in  Burmab  of  hindoo  origin  ;  and  it  is  known 
that  Anoratba,  or  Anoratba  Saumen,  when  he 
established  buddhism  in  Pagan,  built  ail  ill 
pagodsA  and  templea  after  the  exact  models 
of  thoee  then  existing  in  Thatung,  or  Satung. 
of  the  same  size,  and  in  the  same  tvder.  Sm^ 
is  the  testimony  of  Talaing  tradition,  and  he 
believes  of  Tailing  history.  The  name  of  diii 
town  is  also  written  Paghon  and  It  was  a  royal 
city  about  a.v.  700. 

The  Gauda-Palen  is  a  buddhist  temple  st 
Paghan,  signifies  the  throne  of  Gandama. 
Height  180  feet.  It  is  cruciform  in  plan.  Il 
is  very  conspicuous  in  approaching  Pagban  from 
the  southward.  Gauda-palen  has  numerous 
pinnacles  and  a  tall  central  spire,  it  is  sewi 
glistening  with  its  white  stucco  like  plaster,  tar 
down  the  Irrawaddy  river,  rising  like  a  dim 
vision  of  Milan  catJiedral.  It  b  compact  is 
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Structure  and  elevated  in  proportion  to  its  bulk. 
It  has  a  massive  basement  witb  porches  and 
rising  above  in  a  pyramidal  gradation  of  ter- 
races crowned  by  a  spire  "  btee.''  From  the 
top  of  the  terrace,  just  below  the  spire, 
is  a  fine  prospect  of  the  vast  field  of  ruined 
temples  stretching  north-east  and  south-west. 

TTie  "Ananda,"  temple,  another  buddhist 
temple  of  Paghan,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest. 
Ananda  means  the  "  Infinite"  and  hence  it 
g»>e3  by  the  name  of  the  infinite  temple.  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  a  square  of  nearly  two 
hundred  feet,  having  on  each  side  a  projecting 
vestibule  which  converts  it  into  a  perfect  Greek 
cross.  These  vestibules  are  lower  in  perpendi- 
cular height  than  the  body  of  the  temple,  which 
rises  to  35  feet  in  two  piers  of  windows.  Above 
this,  rise  six  successive  terraces,  diminishing  as 
they  ascend,  connected  by  carved  converging 
roofe,  the  last  terrace  just  afibrding  space 
enough  for  the  spire  which  crowns  the  edifice. 
The  gilded  htee  caps  the  whole  at  a  height  of 
168  feet  above  the  ground.  The  outer  corridor 
is  roofed  with  a  continuous  flying  buttress, 
abutting  on  to  the  massive  outer  walls. 

**  Thaipinyu,"  or  omniscient,  is  the  second 
great  temple  of  Paghan  and  is  stated  to  have 
been  built  about  A  j).  1100.  It  forms  a  massy 
square  edifice  of  200  feet  on  each  side,  rising 
to  a  height  of  210  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  characteristic  of  the  "  Thaipinyu"  is  the 
elongation  of  the  building,  before  any  considera- 
ble diminution  of  spread  takes  place,  and  also 
the  position  of  the  principal  shrine  which  stands 
high  above  the  ground.  There  is  first  a  spaci- 
ous two  storied  basement  similar  to  that  of  the 
Ananda,  then  two  receding  terraces,  but  here 
the  usual  gradation  is  interrupted.  The  third 
terrace  instead  of  rising  by  terraces,  like  the 
o^ers,  projects  at  one  leap  alotl;  to  a  height 
of  some  fifty  feet  in  a  truly  massive  and 
stupendous  cubical  donjon  elongated  again,  at 
the  top  by  a  renewal  of  the  pyramidal  grada- 
ti(Ri  of  terraces  and  the  usual  culminating 
spire.    See  India,  Karen,  Kocch,  Yau. 

PAGAN  TRIBE,  see  Joboka,  Malay. 

PAGARA  MALI,  Tam.  Nyctanthes  arbor- 
tnstis. 

PA  GAU  GYEE,  also  Paga-theing,  Buem. 
Alpinia  nutans,  Boa^h. 

PAGGER,  Jav.     A  bamboo  enclosure. 

PAGGI,  Hnn).,  from  Pag,  a  foot,  a  village 
servant  in  Guzerat  who  traces  thieves  by  their 
fcot  prints.     See  India,  Kattyawar. 

PAGHELAMALLI,  or  Pagara  mali,  Tam. 


Nyctanthes  arbor  tristis, 
Sephalica,  Sans. 


DUK- 

Tbl. 
Hind. 

Sorrowful  nyctanthes. 

This  plant  has  a  peculiarly  delicate  and 
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delightfully  smelling  flower  ;  its  corol  is  white 
and  the  tube  of  a  dark  orange  colour  for  which 
last  it  is  much  prized  by  the  dyers. — Ains- 
lie^s  Mat,  Med,,  p,  159. 

PAGHMAR,  north  of  Kabul. 

PAGO,  see  Jakun. 

PAGODA,  a  hindoo  or  buddhist  temple : 
also  a  coin  in  India,  of  value  Rs.  3^.  Barto- 
lomeo  says  that  the  name  is  obtained  from 
Bhagavada,  the  name  of  a  goddess,  whose 
figure  was  on  the  coin.  An  attempt  has  also 
been  made  to  derive  the  word  from  mahomedan 
authority,  imagining  that  anti-idolatrous  people 
to  have  called  the  temples  of  the  hindoos 
by  the  debasing  but  accurate,  appellation 
ojf  but-gada :  from  but,  an  idol,  and  gada, 
a  temple.  Bartolomeo  says,  the  coin  being 
impressed  with  the  goddess  Bhagavada,  is 
therefore,  so  called,  pagoda  being  a  corruption 
or  abbreviation.  De  la  Loubere,  in  his  ac- 
count of  Siam,  who  that  this  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  two  Pei*sian  words.  Boot  Khana  signifying 
an  idol  temple.  It  may  also  have  been  applied 
by  the  Portuguese  in  the  S.  of  India  from  Deh 
and  gopa.  Some  of  the  hindoo  and  buddhist 
temples  are  magi^ficcnt.  The  whole  exterior 
of  many  of  the  largest  of  the  Burmese  pagodas, 
is  gilt.  In  the  capital,  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  elaborate  khyoungs  or  priests'  hoiis^  are 
covered  with  the  richest  and  most  ornate  gilding 
from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  in  some  cases  the  cost 
of  gilding  alone,  for  a  single  building,  has  ex- 
ceeded £10,000  sterling.  On  the  occasion  of 
festivals,  also,  it  is  a  prevailing  custom  among 
the  Burmans  to  attach  to  their  pagodas  leaves 
of  gold,  even  when  the  building  generally  is 
not  gilt,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  little  patches 
of  gilding  seen  on  the  temples  near  every  vil- 
lage of  any  size  or  wealth.  The  most  costly 
pagoda  in  British  India  is  that  built  by  Biraul 
Sah.  It  is  on  a  spur  of  the  Aravalli.  The  site  cost 
sixty  lakhs  to  level,  and  took  fourteen  years  in 
building  at  a  cost  of  .eighteen  crores  of  rupees, 
perhaps  in  all  twenty  millions  sterling.  The 
more  celebrated  of  those  of  Peninsular  India, 
are  at  Achaveram,  Chellambrum,  Conjeveram, 
Jagamath,  Seringam,  Tripati,  Trivadi,  Verda- 
chellum,  and  Wariore. — Moor,  p,  346 ;  Oldham 
in  Yuys  Embassy,  p,  344 ;  Howell ;  Thurlow, 
See  Dagoba,  Bhagavada,  Dehgopa,  Serpent, 
Shooway  Dagon. 

PAGODA,  a  Madras  gold  coin  equal  to  three 
rupees  and  a  half,  now  uncurrent,  but  was  about 
52 J  grains  weight.  80  pagodas'  weight  is, 
a  "  seer"  (cutcha)  of  24  rupees'  weight.  This 
corresponded  with  the  average  weight  of  the  old 
native  rupee  of  175  gi-ains;  but  since  the 
introduction  of  the  "  Company's  rupee"  of  180 
grains,  the  "pagoda  weight"  is  54  grains 
generally. 
PAGODA   THRUSH,   Acridotheres    pago- 
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darutn,  is  probably  the    bird   referred  to    in 
Lalla  Rookh  :— 

"Mecca's  blue  sacred  pigeon,  and  the  thrush 
Of  Hindustan,  whose  holy  \earbling8  gush 
At  evening  from  the  tall  pagoda's  top. 

PAGOpALITE,  or  AgahnataJite. 

PAGO  MALAY,  see  Johore. 

PAGRANA,  a  group  of  fishes  of  the  family 
Sparidse. 

PAGRI  or  Pag,  Hun).  A  head-dress,  a 
turban,  closely  folded. 

PAGRUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
family  Sparidse,  with  four  or  six  strong  con- 
cave teeth  in  front,  supported  by  similar  coni- 
cal teeth  behind  them,  with  two  rows  of  round- 
ed molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  both  jaws. — 
Sng.  Cyc. 

PAGUMA  LANIGER,  Gray.  The  Martes 
laniger,  ffodgs.,  an  animal  of  Tibet  and  the 
snowy  Himalaya. 

PAGUMA  TRIVIRGATA,  Gray. 

Yiverra  trivirgata,  Hemward,  Mus,  Leyd, 
ParadoxuruB  trivirgatus,  Chray, 

In.Burmah,  this  animal  is  very  common,  and 
occasionally  enters  houses  in  the  towns  in  pur- 
suit of  rats.  When  young  it 'is  easily  domes- 
ticated, and  valuable  as  a  rat-catcher.  It  does 
pot  appear  to  have  been  seen  in  Arracan. — 
Mason, 

PAGUNAI,  Hnro.    Rubus  lasiocarpus. 

PAGURIANS,  or  Hermit  crabs  Paguridae. 

PAGURIDiE,  or  Pagurians,  a  tribe  of  the 
apterurous  section  of  the  Anomurous  family  of 
Crustacea,  composed  of  a  considerable  number 
of  species,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  re- 
markable for  the  more  or  less  complete  sofhiess 
of  the  abdomen,  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the 
appendages  of  diis  part  of  the  body,  the  short- 
ness of  the  two  posterior  pairs  of  feet,  and 
many  other  characters.  Modem  writers  recog- 
nise several  genera  of  this  family.  The  Pagu- 
rus  of  Aristotle  is  not  a  Hermit-crab  ;  but  he 
describes  three  kinds  of  Hermit-crabs  under  the 
name  YLapKiviou,  They  are  termed  Kapxlpas  by 
Oppian,  .^lian,  and  Galen.  A  great  resemblance 
exists  among  all  the  Paguri,  properly  so  called, 
not  only  in  die  details  of  their  organisation,  but 
in  their  habits.  The  cephalo-thoracic  portion 
of  their  body  is  shorter  than  the  abdominal 
portion.  Hermit  crabs  or  paguri,  have  stout 
claws  and  have  a  shield  in  front,  but  have  a 
long  soft  and  utterly  defenceless  tail.  They 
occupy  empty  Natica  and  Neritina  shells. 

Pagums  crifitatus,  Edws,    New  Zealand. 

deformis,  Edw8.    Mauritius,  Seychelles, 
pnnctulatus,  ^ws.    Indian  Ocean, 
affinis,  Edios,    Ceylon. 
sangoinolentuB,  Q.  &  G. 
fletSer,  JEdws,    New  Holland, 
dibanarlus,  Edws.    Asiatic  Seas, 
crassimanus,  Edws,    South  Seas. 
tibioen,  J3chp$.    South  Seas, 
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Pagurus  elegans,  Q.  and  G.  New  Ireland, 
aniculus,  Edws,    Mauritius, 
gonagrus,  Edw$,    China. 
pilosuSj  Edw8.    New  Zealand. 
nrontahSjQ.  andG.  New  Holland, 
gamianus,  EdwB,    Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
miles,  Edv3s.    Coasts  of  India. 
custoB,  Edws.       „       „ 
diaphanus,  Edws.  Oceanica. 
himgarus,  Fair.    India,  Naples. 

Cenohita  of  Latreille  is  a  genus  of  the  Fa- 
guridss  and  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Milne-Edwards, 
establishes  the  passage  between  the  Pagtiri, 
properly  so  called,  and  Birgus.  Cenobita 
rugosa,  in  length  about  3  inches,  is  found  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  There  are  three  otlier 
species. — Bng.  Cyc. ;  Milne  Edwards, 

PAGU  TULLU,  in  Chittagong,  Bambna 
baccifera,  also  Beesha  rheedii,  Kwih, 

PAHALGAM,  see  Kashmir. 

PAHAL  or  Chaupan  Pal,  of  Kashmir,  are 
shepherds  who  tend  the  flocks  of  other  people, 
there  are,  besides,  several  wandering  tribes  who 
seem  distinct  from  the  settled  population. 

PAHANG,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  in  lat.   3^  31  J'  N.,  was  formerly  a 
place  of  great  trade  :  the  river  is  small.    The 
southern  part  of  Pahang  is  inhabited  by  the 
same  tribe  of  Bmua  who  are  found  in  Johore. 
Some  of  them  indeed  have  habitations  which 
can  scarcely  be    called  houses.     In  the  forests 
of  Pahang  are  numerous  tribes  of  the  Jakon, 
who  are  as  white   as    Europeans:   they  are 
small,  but  very  good  looking ;  and  the  Malays 
fonh  a   party  and   beat  the   forest  in  order  to 
catch   these  poor  creatures.    They  take  their 
captives    to  Pahang  or  to  Siam,  where,  o& 
account  of  their  whiteness  and  comeliness,  they 
sell  them  at  a  high  price.    The  marriages  of  ^ 
Jakun  are  ordinsurily  celebrated  about  die  months 
of  July  and  August  when  fruits  are  plentiful. 
The  bridegroom  frequents  for  some  time  the 
house  of  his  intended,  and  when  he  has  obtained 
her  consent,  he  makes  a  formal  demand  to  the 
father.     A  day  is  then  appointed  ;  and  an  en- 
tertainment is  prepared,  more  or  less  solemn, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  two  contractiDg 
parties,  and  their  rank  in  the  tribe.     When  the 
day  of  the  marriage  is  arrived,  the  brid^room 
repairs  to  the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  where 
the  whole  tribe  is  assembled.  The  dowry  given  by 
the  man  to  his  intended  is  delivered,  and  mnsk 
consist  at  least  of  a  silver  or  copper  ring,  and  a 
few  cubits  of  cloth :   if  the  man  is  not  poor,  a 
pair  of  bracelets,  some  other  ornaments,  and 
several  articles,  as  of  furniture  for  the  house  of 
the   new  family,  are  added.     Sometimes  the 
woman  presents  also  some  giRa  to  her  intended. 
Then  the  bride  is  delivered  by  her  father  to 
the  bridegroom,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  wed* 
ding    begins.     Others     state    that     amongpt 
some  tribes  there   is  dance,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  bride  elect  darts  off  into  the  fmsti 
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foDoved  by  the  bridegroom.  A  chase  ensues, 
diuing  which  should  the  youth  fall  down,  or 
ntorn  unsuccessful,  he  is  met  with  the  jeers 
and  merriments  of  the  whole  party,  and  the 
match  is  declared  off.  This  story  was  related 
a  little  differently  by  a  European  who  inhabited 
Fahaog  many  years,  who  said  that  during  the 
banquet  a  large  fire  is  kindled,  all  the  congre- 
gation standing  as  witnesses  :  the  bride  runs 
nmnd  the  ^e  followed  by  hex  groom.  See  In- 
dia, Jakun,  Kedah  or  Quedah. 
PAHAR,  Hnn).     A  hill. 

PAHARIAH,  of  the  Sonthal  pergunnah,  are 
anranged  into  two  tribes,  those  who  live  in  the 
Kajmahal  hills,  and  the  Naiga  Pahariah  on 
the  plains  to  the  west.  The  former  live  by 
grain  crops  reared  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills, 
and  by  bartering  in  the  plains  the  hill  bamboos, 
and  the  grass  and  timber  which  grow  in  lux- 
uriant profasion  in  every  direction.  The  Paha- 
riah are  given  to  great  lying  and  drunkenness. 
The  Bhagulpoor  Hill  Rangers  were  principally 
composed  of  this  people.  But  since  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's settlement  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury many  of  them  receive  pensions.  The 
other  body,  the  Naiga  Pahariah,  have  more 
than  all  the  vices  of  their  tribe  on  the  hills,  but 
are  wone  off,  having  no  right  of  forest  or  well 
wooded  hills  and  readily  take  to  brigandage. 
Both  the  Pahariya  tribes  are  low  in  l£e  social 
scale.  The  Sonthal  and  Male  or  Rajmahali  are 
regarded  by  Mr.  Logan  as  a  displaced  portion 
of  the  prior  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The 
Male  mi  Kol  tribes  are  supposed  by  him  to 
resemble  the  coarser  Binua  tribes  of  the  Malay 
peninsola,  more  than  the  Burmans,  the  Malays, 
or  other  Indonesian  tribes.  But  the  same  type 
as  the  Male  and  Kol  are  found  amongst  Malays 
and  Burmans,  although  generally  soflened,  and 
the  short  and  tamed  up  nose  caused  by  it  are 
Knita,  as  also  is  the  small  stature  and  the  ver- 
tical, turned  up  head.  The  Male  or  Rajmahali 
aie  described  as  mostly  very  low  in  stature,  but 
itont  and  well  proportioned.  There  are  many 
less  than  4  feet  10  inches  and  perhaps  nK>re 
imder  5  feet  S,  than  above  that  standard,  but  5 
feet  3  inches  is  about  the  average  height  of  the 
men.  Their  nose  is  flat  and  their  lips  thick, 
thoQgh  less  so  than  the  Kafirs  of  Africa,  but  their 
lips  are  thicker  than  those  of  the  population  of  the 
neighbouring  plains.  Buchanan  Hamilton  says 
that  the  features  and  complexion  resemble  those 
of  all  the  rude  tribes  whom  he  had  seen  on  the 
hills  from  the  Granges  to  Malabar,  that  is  on 
the  Vindhya  mountains.  Their  noses  are  sel- 
dom arched  and  are  rather  thick  at  the  points, 
owing  to  their  nostrils  being  circular.  Bishop 
Hebar  says  that  the  Male  nose  is  rather  turned 
lip  than  flattish,  but  they  are  not  so  diminu- 
^  as  the  noses  of  the  Tartar  nations,  nor 
fattened    like   those  of  the  African  Negro. 
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Their  faces  are  oval  and  not  shaped  like  a 
lozenge,  as  those  of  the  Chinese  ai'e.  Their 
lips  are  full,  but  not  at  all  like  thc^e  of  the 
Negro ;  on  the  contraiy  their  mouths  in  general 
are  very  well  formed.  Their  eyes,  instead  of 
being  hid  in  fat  and  placed  obliquely  like  those 
of  the  Chinese,  are  exactly  like  those  of 
the  Europeans.  Their  women,  though  hard 
worked,  are  far  from  having  harsh  features. 
Bishop  Heber  says  that  the  Malay  or  Chinese 
character  of  their  features  is  lost,  in  a  great 
degree,  on  close  inspection.  The  Male  head 
like  that  of  the  Kol  has  more  of  an  elongated 
oval  than  that  of  a  lozenge  shape.  The  fore- 
head is  not  narrow  and  the  lateral  projection 
of  the  zygomata  is  comparatively  small.  Nothing 
is  said  respecting  the  shape  of  the  back  of 
ihe  head,  a  very  important  point  in  comparing 
Turanian  tribes  ;  the  Male,  or  Hill  man  is  de- 
scribed by  Captain  Sherwell  as  much  shorter 
than  the  Sonthal  and  of  a  much  slighter  make. 
He  is  beardless  or  nearly  so,  is  not  of  such  a 
cheerful  disposition,  nor  is  he  so  industrious. — 
CoZ.  BevieWy  Dec.  1860  ;  Mr.  Logan  in  Jl.  In, 
Arch.     See  India,  Kol. 

PAHARI  ARAND,  Hun).  Jatropha  cur- 
cas,  purging  nut. 

PAHARI  GAJAR,  Hnro.  Eryngium  plar- 
num. 

PAHARI  KIKAR,  Hnro.  Acacia  feme- 
siana. 

PAHARI-PIPAL,  Hnn).  Thespesia  popul- 
nea,  Lam.^  also  Populus  ciliata. 

PAHARI  PODINA,  Hind.  .Mentha  viridis, 
Linn. 

PAHAURA,  or  PTiaura,  Hikd.  A  hoe. 

PAHKALI.  According  to  the  Akbarnamah 
this  district  was  30  kos  long  and  25  broad. 
During  Akbar  8  reign  it  was  ruled  over  by 
sultan  Husain  Khan,  a  descendant  of  the 
Karlugh  which  tribe  was  left  in  Pahkali  by 
Timur  on  his  return  from  India  to  Turan.  The 
district  after  a  short  resistance  was  annexed  by 
Akbar  in  the  35th  year  of  his  reign. — ColL 
Bev.^  Jan.  1871. 

PAHLAVI,  a  term  applied  to  an  ancient 
language  of  Persia.  The  origin  of  the  word 
is  said  to  be  Balkavi  or  pertaining  to  Balkh  and 
softened  into  Pahlavi.  The  term  Pahlavi  now 
applied  to  the  official  language  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty.  Dr.  Haug  traces  to  Pahlav-parthia,  and 
holds  tiiat  from  the  memory  of  Parthian  rule 
in  Persia,  everything  connected  with  antiquity 
was  called  pahlavi,  .i.  e.^  ancient.  The  term 
Huzvaresh  as  applied  to  Pahlavi,  he  explains 
as  a  mode  of  writing  and  pronouncing  a  foreign 
word,  generally  Semitic,  being  written,  and  its 
Persian  equivsdent  pronounced  in  its  stead.  Dr*. 
Haug  deciphered  the  Hajjabad,  Naksh-i-Rajab 
and  other  Pahlavi  inscpptions,  and  shows  that 
I  in  the   Pahlavi  languages,    the  Semitic   ele- 
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he  Iranian.  The  Iranian 
I  found  in  the  Pah- 
y  wanting  in  the  earlier 
.     The    Pailavi    of  the 

a  Semitic  language  with 
ian  words  and  a  prevail- 
ion,  and  as  read,  a  purely 
m  using  the  Huzvaresh 
came   hy  degrees  to  write 

pronounced  them,  and 
irda  of  the  Pahlavi  had 
)dem  Persian  as  early  as 

In   discussing   the  origin 

it  cannot  be  supposed 
ags,  very  zealoua  promo- 
lancy  and  restorers  of  the 
vould  adopt  for  their  offi- 
ce dialect  not  then  exist- 
laug,  therefore,  looks  to 
'ersian  history,  and  shows 

that  Pahlavi  ie  identical 
Assyrian  language  which 
h,  whence  it  spread,  with 
rail  the  subject  provinces, 
T  Iran.  An  old  Pahlavi- 
ras  edited  by  Deatiir 
\aa,  revised  and  enlarged, 
essay  on  Pahlavi  by  Dr. 

It  comprises  the  teit  of 
g,  and  a  Pahlavi-English 

an  alphabetical  index 
an  character,  and  an  im- 
Palilavi  language  by  Dr. 
emprises  a  history  of  the 
Europe  into  the  Pahlavi 
iture. — Times    of   India. 

A  rifle  barrel  in  facets, 

lis  unci  a,  Schrtbtr. 
lilwan,  Huro.    An  athlete 

'he  ceremony  of  initiating 

.rrotia  jac<Juemontiana. 
,  Pjt,    Generic  name  for 
nd  districts  between  the 

ib    Tulgare,    Savi,    DV. 

it,  a  demon  ;  a  goblin,  a 


Pamidi  patti,  Tel.  Goasy- 
.  iii.  186— IT.  III.  27— 
idi  means  "gold,"  hence 
3s  being  much  prized  by 
the  sacred  thread  and  for 
lamps.      It    is  generally 
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fonnd  in  back-yards  and  gardens  and  is  knon 
by  ita  coarctate  seeds. 

PAIDITANGEDU  or  Nuti  kasinda,  Th,. 
Cassia  sopliora,  L. 

PAIEltA,  MiLE.u..     Oryza  saliva,  £inn. 

PAIGHAMBAR,  Hihd.     Prophet. 

PAIGHAMBRI  GAHOON,  Hind.  A  biak- 
less  or  pearl  barley  in  Gugaira  ;  black  or  pur- 
pie  barley  is  called  the  same,  literally,  profAel's 
wheat,  a  fine  wheat  without  husk. 

PAIGHAMBAKI  GUL,  Huo..  AmeH* 
ecbioides. 

PAIGUL,  Tam.     A  Mat. 

PAIJAMA,  Hind.     Trowsere,  lit.,  leg  dree. 

PAIKASHT,  HiNB.  Cvdtivators,  peraou 
who  having  no  landof  their  own,  cultivaleotJier 
peoples'  land  on  terms  agreed  on. 

PAIK,  hindoo  village  milita,  called  Piik, 
Shet-sanadi  and  halab,  in  different  parts  of  die 
country. —  W.  E. 

PAIK    HSAN,    Bdru.   Crotalaria   junc«a, 

PAI-KUMITI-KAI,  Tak.  Cucumiscokf- 
cynthis,  Linn. 

PAIL,  Hind.     A  rich  loamy  soil  irrigated. 

PAIL^  MARUM,  TiM.     Careya  arborea. 

PAI-LEN-MW^,  Btom.  Trichooanthei 
anguina,  Linn. 

PAILI,  a  measure  ofcapacity,i  of  a  kurawi. 

PAINA-SCHULU,  MALEiL.  Dihyara 
ilicifolia. 

PAINA,  bracelets  worn  by  native  women  of 

PAIN  GANGA,  an  affluent  of  the  Godaverj 
river.  The  town  ofChanda  is  built  on  iB  bank. 

PAINI  MARAM,  Tam.     Gum  reaine. 

PAINI-SANTA,  Hind.  A  plough  driva'i 
whip  and  goad. 

PAINJNI,  Hon..     Part  of  a  cart, 

PAJN-NAI,  BiTRH.  Artocarpus  laecucba, 
also  Ai'tocarpus  integrifolia,  lAnn, 

PAI-HOON,  BcKM.  One  of  the  Legnmi- 
nosEe. 

PAI-KYET-SOO,  Bukm.     One  of  the  U^ 

PAI-NOUNG-NEE,  Bobm.  Canavalia  gU- 
diata. 

PAl-TIIAN-TA,  Bum.     One  of  the  L^n- 

PAI-BYA,   BimM.     One   of   the    Legumi- 

PAI-NAI-THA,  BtJRK.  One  of  the  Lega- 
minosre.  ; 

PAI-NOUK,  BuRM.     One  of  the  Legrani-  ; 
nos», 

PAI-BE-SAT,  BuBM.     One  of  the  Legumi- 

PAI-NOUNG-NEE,  Bum.  Canavalia  gla- 
diata,  Z>.  Cand.,  Boxb.,  W.  ^  A. 

PAINSADI,    also    Painsi,    Hibd.       Broad  : 
cotton  cloth,  SOO  threads  in  the  web.  ' 
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PAINSAR,  Heto.     Part  of  the  treddle  in 

a  loom. 

PAINTED  BAT,  Kerivoula  picta,  Jefird. 

PAINTED  JUSTICIA,    Justicia  picta. 

PAINTED  POTTERY.  Specimens  of  this 
oraamented  pottery  were  sent  from  India  to 
the  London  Exhibitions. 

PAINTED  SNIPE,    Khynchsea  bengalensis: 

PAINTING  OF  PORTRAITS,  is  an  art 
▼hich  in  India  and  China  has  attained  to  a 
high  excellence. 

PAIRAHAN,  Hind.     An  under  shirt. 

PAIRHARA,  Hind.  •  Anklete. 

PAIRAMM AVARU.  Amongst  the  non-Aryan 
noes  of  the  S.  of  India,  the  goddess  of  small- 
pox. See  Hindu  or  Hindoo. 

PAIEOODAGARADOO,  Tam.  Agriculture. 

PAIRU,  Tajc.,  see  Hindu  or  hindoo. 

PAI-PA  SOON,  BuRM.  Cyamopsis  psora- 
bides,  2).  0.  W.  4-  A.  W.  Ic. 

PAISACHA,  Sans.     Demoniac ;  a  demon. 

PAISACHI  PRAKRIT,  differs  not  much 
from  Magadhi. — Hind,  Theat.,  Vol.  ii,  p,  216. 

PAISHKUSH,  or  Pesh-kush,  Pees.  It 
literally  signifies  "  first  fruits,"  or  rather  that* 
which  is  first  extracted. — MalcolmCs  Central 
Mia,  Vol  ii,  p.  60. 

PATTHAN,  on  the  Godavery,  is  the  Tagara 
of  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  which  supplied 
the  aindones  for  the  roman  market,  Colonel 
Tod  supposes  Tagara  to  be  from  Tak-nagara, 
the  dtf  of  the  Tak,  or  Takshac— TocT*  Tra- 
vehjp.  297. 

PAI-TOO,  Chut.  Usually  called  a  triumphal 
nth;  ornamented  buildings  common  in  every 
part  of  China ;  some  of  stone,  and  others  of 
wood.  Most  of  them  have  been  erected  at  the 
pobHc  expense. — Baron  Macartney's  Bmbassy, 
Vol.!,  p.  24. 

PAI-YEN-KHYUNG,  Btnui.  Cajanus  indi- 
CQSjSpreng, 

PAJANELLI  also  Aulantha,  Maleal.  Calo- 
Banthes  indica. 

PAK,  Hind.,  Piks.  Pure,  holy,  clean. 

PAK,  Hind.,  of  Jhelum,  a  square  sail  of  a 
boat 

PARANA,  or  Pakani,  Hind.,  of  Kaghaft. 
Bubus  lasiocarpus. 

PAKAN-BED,  Hind.,  or  Pathan-bed,  Gen- 
tiana,  sp, ;  also  Saxiiraga  ligulata. 

PAKANG,  see  Sakai,  Pahang. 

PAKANRAS,  Hind.     A  sweetmeat. 

PAKAR,  Hind.     Ficus  venosa. 

PAKA-SHASANA,  Sans.  From  paka,  a 
g^t,  and  shas,  to  govern. 

PA-KA-THAN,  Bubm.  A  timber  in  Am- 
herst, Tavoy  and  Mergui,  of  maximum  girth 
2  cubits  and  maximum  length  12  feet.  Abun- 
^t,  but  widely  scattered  all  over  these  pro- 
vinces inland.  When  seasoned  it  floats  in 
water.  It  is  used  by  Burmese  to  make^)  addles, 
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oars,  &c. ;  is  a  tough,  durable,  good  wood,  but 
too  widely  scattered  to  be  easily  obtained,  un- 
less such  a  large  quantity  be  ordered  as  would 
repay  a  search  in  the  forest. — Captain  Dance. 

PAK-CHAN,  see  Mergui. 

PAKENATTI,  a  peaceful  and  harmless  mi- 
gratoiy  race,  found  in  Mysore  and  the  Telugu 
country,  who,  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  were  driven  from  tiieir  houses  by  op- 
pression. 

PAKFONG,  the  white  copper  of  the  Chinese, 
an  alloy  of  40*4  parts  of  copper,  31*6  of  nickel, 
25-4  of  zinc,  and  2-6  of  iron. — Simmond^s  Diet. 

PAKHA,  Kb^s.     Chamserops  khasiana. 

PAKHA,  Hind.  Ripe;  complete;  perfect. 
See  Pakka. 

PAKHALL,  a  lake,  distant  about  140 
miles  from  the  Nizam's  capital,  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.  This  resen-oir,  which  is 
picturesquely  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  pretty 
dense  forest,  has  a  magnificent  spread  of  water, 
taking  in  a  circumference  of  about  50  miles, 
its  shelving  margin  being  girded  by  a  chain  of 
low  wooded  hills  and  undulations.  One  in 
particular  deserving  special  notice,  situated  on 
the  south-east  side,  of  considerable  height  and 
clothed  with  arborous  verdure,  constitutes  a 
striking  foreground  to  the  picture,  well  worthy 
the  pencil  of  the  artist.  The  advantages 
here  presented  by  nature,  in  steep  natural 
ridges,  have^  at  some  remote  period  in  the  past, 
been  made  subservient  to  the  formation  of  a 
huge  embankment,  by  which  means  the  capa- 
city of  the  lake  was  considerably  enhanced, 
and  the  existence  of  old  weirs  and  sluices  un- 
mistakeably  indicate  the  quondam  flourishing 
condition  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity.  "TOien  Mr. 
Blanford  visited  some  of  the  remote  parts  of  the 
Nizam's  district,  it  was  learnt  after  much  trouble 
that  there  were  thick  beds  of  coal  in  the  valley 
of  a  nullah  not  very  far  from  Pakhall  in  the 
Warungal  district.  The  place  is  often  visited 
by  wild  elephants.  The  engineer  put  down  trial 
borings  in  a  place  called  Ballarpur,  and  the 
result  was  that  beds  of  more  than  fifty  feet 
thickness  were  found.  At  a  ^lace  called  Wur- 
roa,  a  coal-pit  was  commenced,  and  a  sufficient 
amount  of  information  was  dbtained  to  enable 
the  searchers  to  go  on  with  their  work.  Dr. 
Oldham  had  a  consxdtation  with  tlie  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Central  Provinces  on  the  sub- 
ject of  connecting  the  valley  by  rail  with  Bom- 
bay, and  if  this  line  of  railway  were  com- 
pleted, the  great  cotton  and  coal  produc- 
ing lands  of  Central  India  would  be  acces- 
sible to  the  nearest  Indian  seaport  to  Europe. 
The  coal  is  of  poor  quality,  breaks  very  rapidly 
on  exposure  and  is  therefore  very  wasteful.  The 
coal  from  a  place  known  as  Saater  is  said  to  be 
very  durable.  Dr.  Oldham  is  of  opinion  that 
there  is  yet  a  very  large    area  of  the  Nizam's 
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'orkable   coal  ci 
ive  valuable  at 


aee  Chamffirope  kha- 
applied  to  Saxifraga 


Abelia  triflora. 
FFQHAR.  The  apoki 

lera  quinquelocul&ria. 
11,  or  Prakke  chettu, 
)3.Indica,B.ii,100. 
',  Tbl.  The  head  of 
Ueddi  or  Patail.  See 


written  pacca,  npe, 
tisfactoiy.     Used  of 

stone  or  brick  and 
lod;  pakka  plastei 

TD.,  of  Bajaur,  Ham- 


or      Glin^ang, 
rt. ;  IF".  ^  A. 

judhan,  an  ancient 
high  bank  of  the  old 

>resent  course  of  the 
isdgned  to  a  bindoo 
le  name,  of  whom 
his  part  of  the  Doab 
les,  a  name  which 
'  DiodoruB,  and  the 
of    other    Greek 

Sangala  are  atjg- 
a  as  "  thievii^  ^i- 
-bibberg,  and  beef- 
lied  by  a  variety  of 
jatta,  and  Jaittikka, 
r  own  proper  name, 
exaoder'a  historians, 
■ved  in  the  Katlii  of 

Cunaingham  there- 
;  ethnic  appellations 
,nded  dowa  to  us  sa 
'.  epithets  applied  by 
to  their  Turanian 
the  limit  of  Alexan- 
iry  of  the  Sudrakas, 
Uexandri'  termino," 
ite  bank  of  the  Hy- 


phaais,  or  Bias  river.     On  a  -general  review  rf 
all    the    data.    General   Cunniiigbam    thinki 
that  the    site   of  Alexander's    altars  must  be 
looked    for    along  the    line    of  the   present 
course  of  the  Sutiej.     To    this    ptnnt,  there- 
fore the   territory    of   the    Sudrakas,  or  Su- 
rakas  must  have  extended  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander.    For  many  centuries  Ajudhan  wag  die 
principal  ferry  of  the  Sutiej,  where  the  two 
great  weatern  roads  irom  Dera  Ghazi  Khui  ud 
Dera  Ismail  Khan  met  the  first  via  Mankas, 
Shorkot  and  Harapa  ;  the  aecond  via  Multan, 
and  at  this  point  the  great  conquerors  Mahmod 
and  Timm',  and  the  great  traveller  Ibn  Batnts,   i 
crossed  the  SuUcj.     The  fort  is  saidtohan  ! 
been  captui'ed  by   Sabaktagin  in  a.h.  367,  or 
i.D,  977-78,  during  his  plundering  expedition 
in  the  Punjab  ;  and  again  bj  Ibrahim  Ghazm- 
vi,  inA.H.  472  or  a.d.  1079-80.     On  the  in- 
vasion of  Timur,  the  mass  of  the  populatkn  i 
fled  to  Bhatner,  and  the  few  people  that  le-  : 
maiued     were     spared    out     of    respect  fir 
the    fiunous  aaiot   Farid-ud-din  Shakar-guj,  ' 
whose    shrine    is    in    Ajudhan.      From   this  ' 
"saint    the    place    derives    its    modem    nuw  ; 
of  Pak-pattan,  or  the  "  Ferry  of    the  Purs 
One,"  that  is  of  Farid  whose  Utter  days  wm 
spent  at  Ajudhan.     By  continued  lasting  hit 
body  is  said  to  hare  become  so  pure  that  what' 
ever  he  put  into  his  mouth  to  allay  the  craviagi 
of  hunger,  even  earth  and  stones,  was  imme- 
diately turned  into  sugar,  whence  his  name  d ; 
Shakar-ganj,  or  "Sugar-store,"  This  miraculmn 
.power  is   recorded  in  a  well-known  PeniiB 
couplet : — 

Sang  dar  dast  o  gobar  gatdid 
Zahr  dar  Kamo  Shakar  gardid. 
From  a  memorial  couplet  we  leam  that  hi 
died  in  a.h.  664,  or  a.d.  1265-66,  when  ha 
was  95  lunar  years  of  ^e.  But  as  the  old 
name  of  Ajudhan  is  the  only  one  noted  If 
Ibn  fiatuta  in  a.d.  1334,  and  by  Timura  his- 
torian in  A.D.  1397,  it  seems  probable  that  tU 
present  name  of  Pak-pattan  is  of  comparativdf 
recent  date.  Colonel  Yule  says  Abu  Ajadm 
or  Pak  Pattan  (the  Pure  or  Holy  Ferry) 
is  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  ^ 
Sutiej  valley,  about  half  way  betweai 
Bhawalpur  and  Firuzpur,  die  aite  of  a  very 
sacred  mahomedan  shrine,  for  the  aakA  a 
which  Timur  on  bia  devastating  march  spared 
the  few  persons  found  in  the  town. — Cumiiwy- 
Aani's  Ancient  Geo^raph^  of  India,  /ip.  214- 
219  ;  ritfa  Ccakaif,  Vol.  a,  p.  406. 

PAKRA,  HjHD.     Tribulus  lanoginoeos  and 
terrestris. 

PAKRAIR,  a  river  of  Rewab. 

PAK  SHANGHARF,  Dirx.  Cinnabar. 

PAKSHUBUT,  Hind.     Populua  nigra. 

PAK8I,  Malay.     A  bird. 

PAKU.Maiai.    Nails. 
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PAKUTUNDU  SUMAT,  CycascirciiiaHs,Z. 

PAKU,  see  Karen,  Tin. 

PAKUA,  Hind.    Euonymus  fimbriata. 

PAKUNGr-BA,  in  Munnipore,  the  personal 
d^tjr  or  ishtardeva  of  the  rajah.  It  is  a  snake, 
fifom  which  the  Munnipore  family  claim  descent. 
When  it  appears  it  is  coaxed  on  to  a  cushion, 
b^  the  priestess  in  attendance,  who  then  per- 
^jrms  certain  ceremonies  to  please  it. 

PAKU  MARAM,    Tam.    Areca    catechu, 

PAKDK,  Bbnc^.    Ficus  venosa,  Ait. 

PAKURA,  HnTD.    Njctanthes  arbor-tristis. 

PAKUSH-ASANI,  see  Indra. 

PAKYA,    Mahb.,  of   the  Ghata,  Pteromys 
petaorisia,  PaUas ;  Ely, 

PAKYOTH,  the  wild  gourd  of  Scripture, 
Citrullus  colocynthis,  Schrd,  grows  in  many 
parts  of  India,  on  the  sandy  lands  of  the  penin- 
sula, Dekkan,  Guzerat,  Kaja,  Delhi.  Dr. 
Bum  states  colocynth  of  two  kinds  occur 
in  Guzerat,  the  cucumus  colocynthis,  and 
C.  pseudo-colocynthis.  The  colocjmth  of  com- 
merce is  the  dried  fruit,  peeled  and  unpeeled, 
and  is  brought  from  the  Levant,  North  of 
Africa  and  South  of  Spain.  Coloc3mth  is 
iBefol  for  protecting  shawls  and  feathers  against 
their  inroads. 

PAJA,  Hind.,  of  Kotgurh,  also  Pajjai 
Cerasus  puddum,  Prunus  puddum,  bird  cherry. 
Seta  pajja,  Hdh).,  is  Rhamnus  yirgatus. 

PAJANELLI  or  Aulantha.  Tax.  Calosanthes 
indica, 

PAL,  a  tent. 

PAL,  a  local  term  for  long  defiles,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  mountaineers,  their  chiefs  are 
called  Indra  Pati,  in.  Bhaka,  put.  Pal  is 
tk)  &e  term  for  a  communi^  of  any  of 
the  aboriginal  mountain  races ;  its  import  is  a 
*  defile,'  or  *  valley/  fitted  for  cultivation  and 
defence.  It  is  probable  that  Poligar  may  be  a 
corruption  of  Paligar,  or  the  region  (gar)  of 
these  Pal ;  Palita,  Bhilita,  Philita,  are  terms 
SKd  by  the  learned  for  the  Bhil  tribes.  Maina 
or  Myna,  Maira,  Mairote,  all  designate  moun- 
tocers,  from  Mair  or  Mer,  a  hill. — Tod's 
B^akhan,   Vol  A,  p.  281,  Vol  u,  p.  350. 

PAL,  Tam.     Milk. 

PALA,  Mal.     Alstonia  scholans. 

PALA,  Bfrm.    Elettaria  cardamonum. 

PALA,  HnrB.    Frost. 

PALA,  see  Inscriptions. 

PALA —  ?  In  Penang,  a  tall  tihin  tree ;  wood 
used  for  planks. — Col.  Frith. 

PALA,  Tax.    Cluytia  patula,  Boxh. 

PALA,  a  dynasty  of  Gaur,  one  of  whom, 
nmed  Abhaya  Deva,  reigned  a.d.  1439. 

PALA  CAMUDI,  Malay.  Cacalia  sonchi- 
ftlia. 

PALAGH,  Hdtd.  Cotton  or  down  of  Popu- 
hiciliat». 
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PALA  CHETTU,  Tel.  Mimusops  hexandra, 
B.  ii,  238;  Oar.  15— fV.  Ic.  1587.  Saks. 
Syn.  Kshirika.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
Wrightia  antidysenterica  in  the  Rajahmundry 
hills  and  according  to  Beddome  to  Holorrhena 
antidysenterica,  in  the  upper  Godavery  valley. 

PALA  CHUKKANDERU,  Tel.  Hemides- 
mus  indicus,  jK.  Br. —  W.  Ic.  594 ;  Contr.  63 
—Bhsede,  x,  34.  Br.  694,  "  a  plant  called 
Country  Sarsaparilla."  Chukka  is  a  spot  or 
mark  refemng  to  the  pale  mark  down  the 
centre  of  the  leaf  in  some  varieties. 

PALA  CODIJA  also  ManoopaJa,  Tel. 
Wrightia  antidysenterica.    Connessi  bark. 

PALA  INDIGO,  indigo^  made  from  the 
Wrightia  tinctoria. 

PAL^ORNIS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Psittacidae,  of  which  the  following  species  may 
be  named : 


P.  aJexandri. 
P.  barrabandi. 
P.  erythrocephalus. 
P.  flavitorquis. 
P.  malaccensis. 
P.  papuensis. 


P.  bengalensis. 
P.  bitorquatus. 
P.  pondicerianus. 
P.  panthosomus. 
P.  torquatus. 


P.  calthorpee,  Layard^  Bfyth.y  J.  A.  S.  xviii, 
800,  xix,  334,  "  common  at  Newera  Ella  and  lower 
down."    (Kelaart,) 

PALA  DANTAM,  Tel.  Ehretia  loevis,  B. 
i,  697;  Cor.  66— TT.  Ic.  1382. 

PALA  GARUDA,  Tel.  Alstonia  scholaria, 
JR.  Br.—  W.  Ic.  422-^Bheede  1,  45. 

PALA  GUNDA,  Tel.  Marantaramosissima, 
Wall. — Grows  wild  in  all  the  hill  forests.  Un- 
der the  name  of  Palagunda  or  hill  Arrow  root, 
the  Madraa  Revenue  Commissioner,  Mr.  Elliot, 
sent  a  small  supply  of  a  starch  from  the  Rajah- 
mundry district,  to  the  Exhibition  of  1861. 

PALA  GURUGU,  Tel.  Holostemma  rheedi- 
anum,  Spreng. —  W.  Contr.  55  ;  Ic.  697 — 
Ascl.  annulana,  B.  ii,  37 — Bheede,  ix,  7. 

PA-LAH,  BuEH.  Elettaria  cardamomum, 
Wh.  ^  Mat. 

PALAE,  also  Palak-joohi,  Bsno.  Hnm. 
Rhinacanthus  communis,  also  Justicia  nasuta, 
and  Ixora  undulata. 

PALAKH,  Hum.  Ficus  venosa.  Ban  pala,  is 
Pyrus  Kumaonensis,  Bissahri-paia  is  Diospyros 
lotus. 

PALA£,  Hind.  Beta  vulgaris  :  Jangli  palak, 
is  Rumex  acutus. 

PALAK,  Hdh).,  of  Salt  Range,  is  Ficus 
glomerata. 

PALAK,  HusTD.  Spina^ea  oleracea,  a  vege- 
table spinach,  also  Beta  bengalensis. 

PALA  KURA  or  Chiru  pala,  Hiro.  Oxy- 
stelma  esculentum,  B.  Br.  Heyne,  where  the 
Sans.  syn.  Jivaka  and  Jivantika,  W.  352,  do 
not  seem  to  be  correct  referring  properly  to  sp. 
of  Terminal  ia  and  of  Orchids,  &c. 

PALALU,  of  the  Northern  Circars,  agricultu* 
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regarded  as  slaves  to  the 
litariiy  attacbed  to  and 
e  land.  The  Agari  of 
\  domestic  staves, 
lan^ifera  indica,  Linn. 
nVVA,  Tel.  Vallaris 
',  le.  43S — Echites  dich, 
i  Doralu  call  it  Futta 
'oda  patra 
90  Patta,  Tam.  Mlmusope 

the  Malajiala  name  of 
t  trees  of  Malabar  and 
a  truit  which  the  natives 
as  a  timber  it  is  of 
of  Malabar  and  Ganara. 
3,  family  of  birds, 


iz.,   1 


I.,  1  aub-gen.,  3  sp.,  ^ 

s. 

'am.     Wrightia  tinctoria, 

Jho  Palak,  also  Palavay- 

I  tjnotorimn. 

trict  in    W.  Bengal,  in 

discovered.     The  district 

along  posh,  Uind.,  a  bed 

limentary  snbstance  losed 
&rabs,  and  very  much 
of  acorns  which  have 
oy  the  bitterness,  dried, 
luced  to  powder,  with 
dded. — SinimoiMTs  Diet. 
auhinia  diphylla,  Bwh. 
XT.     Tragiilus   kanchil, 

?     Onions. 

IMUDU,  Batatas  penta- 

14.  Sans.  Kahiraka,   W. 

A  Bed. 

[GU,   TiM.       Curcuma 

J.BAL.  Wrightia  anti- 
rhe  bark. 

or     Palampore.      The 

id  of  two  Persian  words. 

These  are  manufac- 

Cuddalore,  at  Ponnary, 
3ut-skirta  of  Madras  but, 
if  Masulipatam,  the  last 
nd  and  in  various  sizes, 
1th  and  7  to  8  long,  and 
,  to  Rs,  15  according  to 

Ponnary  and  Sydapet 
quality,  and  are  sold  at 


'alanqui 


Arian  fashion.     It  has  almostwbolly  ceased lo 
be  used  in  India. — C,  p.  63 ;  SimmmuTi  Did 
PA-LAN-TOUNG  W^  also  Todsj  pha^ 
BVRM.  CajtuB  argyrophyllus,  Wall. 

PALA  NUGA,  Tbl.  A  cucurbitaceoiu 
plant ;  Lagenaria,  ap, 

PALA  PANDU,  Tei..     Mimusops  heiandra. 
PALA-PATTA,  Mii^L.    Wrightia  anudp- 
enterica  ;  Connessi  bark. 

PAL.4E  RIVER  rises  on  the  Mysore  table- 
land, lat.  130  20', long.  78»  2"  runs S.E.,  55 m, 
E.  87m.  S.  E.,  48  m.  info  Bay  of  Bengal.  Length 
about  220  miles,  running  paat  Vellore,  Arcot  sod 
Chingleput.  It  receives  the  Pony,  40  m.; 
Sheyaroo,  90  m.  The  entrance  of  the  Palsr, 
near  Sadras,  ia  contracted  by  a  bar  or  narrow 
ridge  of  sand,  inside  of  which  the  river  become 
of  considerable  width.  Kancbipjira  ia  the  true 
Sanskrit  name  of  Conjeveram,  on  the  Pakt 
river,  a  large  straggling  town  of  great  antiqaiij, 
and  still  called  Kanchi  by  the  people.  Ai 
Dravida  was  bounded  by  Konkana  and  Dhuv 
ka-kata  on  the  north,  and  by  Malakuta  on 
the  south,  while  no  district  is  mentdoned  B> 
the  west  it  seems  certain  that  it  must  hare 
extended  right  across  the  peninsula,  from  le* 
to  sea.  During  the  pilgrim  Hwen  Thssng'i 
stay  at  Kanchipura,  about  3O0  buddhirt 
monks  arrived  from  Ceylon,  which  they  W 
quitted  on  accomit  of  political  disturhanus 
consequent  on  the  death  of  the  king. 
Hwen  Thsang  most  have  arrived  in  Kani^ 
pura,  about  the  30tb  of  July,  a.  i>.  630, 
and  according  to  Tumour's  list  of  the  kings  rf 
Ceylon,  raja  Buna  MugaJan,  was  put  to  deulk 
in  A.  D.  639.  From  the  information  fiimislied 
by  these  monks,  the  pilgrim  drew  up  bis  actonnt 
of  Seng  Kia-lo  or  Ceylon,  which  he  was  pre- 
vented from  visiting  by  the  disturbed  slate 
of  the  country.  From  Malayakuta  he  re- 
turned to  Dravida  (Conjeveram),-  and  thai 
proceeded  to  the  north-west  for  2000  li  or  333 
miles,  to  Kong-kien-na-pu-lo,  or  Konkanapuia. 
Annagundi  is  a  remarkable  old  site,  and  ma 
the  capital  of  a  Yadava  dynasty  of  phocta 
before  the  foundation  of  the  modem  city  of 
Vijayanagar  on  the  soutbem  bank  of  the  river. 

■Cimmnqham'g  AiKxent  Oeog.of  India,  fp. 
548-49,  552 ;  Report  of  the  Royal  Sanitary 
Commi*»ion. 

PALARI,  SisoH.      Boa-wood. 

PALARI,  Port.     See  Pali. 

PALAS,  Beno.,  Hind.,  Malbu.,  Sakb.  Buica 
frondoaa.  When  a  hiadoo  died  at  a  distance,  it 
customary  to  burn  vicariously  an  article 
of  clothing  along  with  a  bundle  of  leavea  of 
the  Butea  frondosa.  This  vicarious  rite  14 
called  Palasavidbi.  It  is  from  the  abundance 
of  the  Palas  tree  on  iJie  field  that  the  name  of 
Plassey  was  given  to  the  battle  fought  by  CUts 


athcr  a  chineae  thaa  an  |  in  1857. —  WUion.    See  Hindu  or  hipdoo. 
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PALA  SAMU,  or  Moduga  chettu,   Butea 

PALA  SAMUDRA,  or  Samudra  pala,  Tel. 
Aj^reia  speciosa,  Swt. 

PALAS  GUM,  or  Piilas  gond  or  Dhak  ka 
gnnd,  is  the  produce  of  Butea  frondosa,  in  ruby 
red,  transparent  grains  of  irregular  tears.  Much 
uncertainty  long  existed  regarding  the  origin  of 
the   astringent    gum    kino,    of  which   there 
are  several  kinds.     The  East  Indian,  African, 
Australian  and  American  varieties,  are  ascribed 
to  different  trees.     Kino  generally  occurs  in 
shining  'grains,    of   a  rich    ruby    red  colour, 
nearly  all   soluble    in    alcohol,    and   readily 
pulrerisable    between    the    fingers.     It  also 
occurs  in  small  and  shining,  brittle,  angular 
fragments  of  a    deep-brown     colour,    which 
appears  to  be  a  natural  exudation  of  some  one 
plant,  from  the  uniformity  of  its  appearance. 
The  gum  of  Butea  frondosa  from  India,  at  one 
time  acknowledged    by   the    Dublin    College 
has  no  doubt  been  sometimes  imported  as  kino. 
Botany  Bay  Kino,  produced  by  Eucalyptus  re- 
linifera,  or  Brown  Gum  Tree,  was  at  one  time 
acknowledged    by   the  Edinburgh  College.    A 
Jamaica,   and    a  Columbian  Kino,  are  men- 
tioned ;  and  an  extract  of  Rhatany  is  sometimes 
enumerated  with  them.  But  a  genuine  kino  has 
been  supposed  to  come  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.    The  best  is  now  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  Bombay.  Kino  seems  to  have  been 
firet  introduced  into  European  practice  by   Dr. 
Fothcrgill,  in  1767,  who  states,  in  a  paper  in 
Med.Obs.andEnq.  i,  358,  that  he  was  indebted 
for  information  respecting  it  to  Dr.  Oldfield,  and 
that  the  substance  was  obtained  from  the  river 
Gambia,  whence  he  called  it  Gummi  rubrum 
astringens  Gambiense.  Previous  to  this.  Moon,  in 
his  travels  into  Africa,  mentions  a  red  gum  as 
i»aing  hoxa  incisions  in  trees,  and  which  he 
mistook  for  Dragon's  blood.     Mungo  Park  dis- 
coTered  that  the  tree  which  yielded  this  sub- 
stance was  called  Pao  de  Sangue  (Blood  tree) 
by  the  Portuguese.     His  specimens  were  deter- 
mined by  Mr.  R.  Brown  to  belong  to  Pterocar- 
pQS  erinaceus, — ^a  tree  which  has  since  been 
trdl  figured  and  fully  described  in  the  Flore 
de  Senegambie,  was  introduced  into  the  E.  P. 
1774  as  Gummi  Kino,  and  into  the  L.  P.  1787 
as  Resini  Kino,  the  name  is  derived  from  the 
Indian  term  kini,  applied  to  a  similar  exuda- 
tion from  the  bark  of  But^a  frondosa,  of  which 
the  Sanscrit   name  is  Kin-suka,  because   this 
Butea  gum  had    been   sent    as  Kino  to. the 
above  Society  from  Bombay.     An  old  speci- 
men in   the    India    House  is    marked    Gum 
Cheena.  Dr.  Pereira,  several  years  since,  found 
.this  "in  the  warehouse  of  an  old  drug  firm  in 
I^ndon  a  substance  marked   Gummi  rubi^um 
*tiingens,"  which  he  was  told  had  formerly 
fttehed  a  very  high  price.    It  is,  however,  very 
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distinct  from  the  kino  of  commerce,  which, 
Dr.  Royle  was  inclined  to  think  was  the  pro- 
duce of  Pterocarpus  marsupium.  Dr.  Pereira 
states  that  what  he  calls  East  Indian  Kino  is 
always  regarded  in  commerce  as  genuine  Gum 
Kino,  the  produce  of  the  Malabar  coast,  from 
Anjarakandy,  a  farm  within  a  few  miles  of 
TeUicherry,  formerly  one  of  the  East  India 
Company's  plantations,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Brown,  and  visited  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,  in  January  1801.  Gum  kino  is 
used  medicinally  as  an  astringent  and  in  India 
to  dye  cotton  cloth  of  a  nankeen  yellow. — 
Mysore,  ii,  ^,  544;  Watergton;  Faidhner ; 
Himal.  Bot,,  p.  195,  and  Proc,  Royal  Asiatic 
Soc,  p.  50,  May  1838. 

PALASH,  or  Balsaces,  also  Balas,  the  18th 
Sassanian  king,  a.d.  484. 

PALASHA,  Sans.    Butea  frondosa. 

PALASI,  Malbal.  Butea  frondosa. 

PALAS-PAPRI,  Hind.  Seeds  of  Butea 
frondosa. 

PALASTYA,  see  Brahmadica. 

PALA  SUGANDHI,  or  Sugandhi,  Hemi- 
desmus  indicus,  jR.  Br, — H.  angustifolia. 

PALA   TEKU,  Tbl.     Asclepias  sp.  ?    The 
Sanscrit  syns.  are  Griha  drimah,  Medhasringi, 
W.    According  to  Br.  white  teak. 
The  name  points  to  a  large-leaved  milky  tree. 

PALA  TIGE,  Tel.  Leptadenia  reticulata, 
TF.  Sf  A.-^W.  Oontr.  47  ;  Ic.  350— Asclepias 
suberoaa,  B.  ii,  38. 

PALAUDU,  also  Latarka,  also  Sukundaka, 
Sans.  Chiion. 

PALAUR,  see  Palar,  Tripati. 

PALA  UTAN— ?  in  Penang,  a  wood  of 
light  brown  colour,  from  a  large  tree;  only 
used  for  planks. — Col,  Frith. 

PALA V A.  Manu,  speaking  of  the  Palava 
tribe  of  Kshatrya,  who  had  neglected  to  reverence 
brahmans,  styles  them  Dasya,  whether  they 
speak  the  language  of  the  Mlech-cha  or  that 
of  the  Arya,  and  the  people  to  whom  he  there 
alludes  seem  to  have  been  Medes  occupying  the 
valley  of  the  Indus. 

PALAVARANI,  or  Palava  renu,  Tel,  the 
Palay  wood,  of  the  English,  Wrightia  antidysen- 
terica,  a  light,  yellow,  hard-wood. 

PALAVESHUM,  a  Maraver  of  a  servile 
family,  who  made  himself  celebrated  for  his 
robberies  and  outrages  from  Madura  round  to 
Quilon,  during  the  latter  period  of  the  mahome- 
dan  Government  of  Seringapatam.  He  haa 
been,  since  his  death,  worshipped  as  one  of  the 
Demons  of  the  Shanars  of  Tinnevelly,  and 
was  most  feared  of  all  their  devils.  Thousands^ 
of  persons  are  called  after  his  name. 

PALAWAH,  BuRM.  A  beautiftd  red,  but 
heavy,  wood  of  British  Burmah.  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  lbs.  52.  In  a  full-grown  tree  on  good 
soil  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first 
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nd  average  girth  measured 
Tound  is  6  feet.  It  sells  at 
;  tool.— Dr.   Brandu/   Cal. 

le  south  westera-moBtUIand 
roup,  is  a  long  narrow  strip 
early  south-west  and  north- 
ling  the  eastern  boundary 
■om  latitude  8°  13'  to  11  = 
em  extremity  is  a  narrow 
miles  in  l^gtb,  consisting 
tone  rock,  rising  precipi- 
romSOOto  SOOfeetin  height, 
ihabitants  climb  readily  in 
ds*  nests,  their  chief  occu- 
g  the  eastern  coaat  of  the 
>ceed  when  ships  are  bound 
ite  in  the  seasons,  when  the 
I  is  expected  and  derives 
of  the  Palawan  passage. — 
See  Balabac  Island,  India, 

X  or  Pala-Indigo,  see  Dyes. 
,  T^M.  Cryplostegia  grandi- 

dial  slaves  of  Malabar.  See 

ILA  VAKIX)0,Tel.  Barber. 
M,  T&H.  Mimufiops  hexon- 

i  the  Eajput  mythology,  the 
to  the  Furies  of  the  Itomans. 

.tie  says, "  Tbe  abstraction  of 
id,  joy  seized  his  soul  at  the 
tin^  his  cbaplet  of  skulls 
le  Yoginis  danced  with  joy, 
with  delight,  as  they  seized 
nk  the  blood  of  the  slain, 
flesh,  tbe  Palchatas  sung 
the  game  of  battle  between 
undail. 
Ichi  pallam,  T&it.,  fruit  of 

lee  Kimedy. 

of  Godavery,  Tn,.  Ehretia 
W.Ie. 

{aba  buxifolia. 
ANi^LI,    Maleal.       Calo- 

[ui,     Asclepias    volubilis, 

Hdid.     Bhinacanthus  com- 

EL.  Asclepias  volubilis. 
is  on  the  Elastem  Coast  of 
^Dt  name  was  Banca  Palem- 
British  occupation  of  Java, 
bang  caused  all  the  Dutch 
assacred,  diinking  that  by 
)d  he  would  be  enabled  to 
r  of' European  influence  ; 
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but  the  British  government  at  Batavia,  'ossmt- 
struck  by  the  atrocity  of  his  conduct,  for  iLg 
purpose  of  evincing  their  displeasure  U  the 
crime,  and  their  determinatioa  to  punish  it,  dtt- 
patched  a  force  ander  tbe  command  of  Colo- 
nel Gillespie,  who,  in  the  executioa  of  this  doty 
performed  one  of  the  moet  gallant  exploits  npoa 
record.     The  force  consisted  of  several  Tesiels 
of  war,  and  a  large  body  of  troops.  On  ascend- 
ing the  river,  a  battery  of  one  hundred  la^    i 
guns  flanked  by  armed   vessels,   surrendered    ! 
without  firing  a  shot,  and  the  sultan,  terrified    j 
at  the  approach  of  the  British,  fled  into  the 
interior  with  his  treasure.     With  tbe  nens  of   ' 
bis  flight,  the  British  commandant  was  iofora-    j 
ed  that  tbe   Malays     bad  risen,   and    not 
slaughtering  the  Chinese  and  other  foreign  «»• 
tiers.     Colonel  Gillespie,  anxious  to  put  &  slop 
to  these  frightful    outrages,  embarked  with  t,  -■ 
small  number  of  grenadiers  in  a  few  hghtboM,  I 
leaving  orders  for  a  larger  force  to  follow  im<  i 
mediately.     When  the  little  party  approached  | 
the  town,  darkness  had  already  set  in,  and  ths  1 
shrieks  and  outcries  plainly  evinced  that  the 
work  of  carnage  was  continued.     The  Colonel 
and  his   party,  which  consisted  of  ten  penans 
himself  included,   landed   undismayed   amaag 
a  vast  multitude  of     blood-thirsty  wretdies 
who,  paralyzed  at  tbe  boldness  of  the  acton, 
allowed  their  opponents  to   enter   the    pUce, 
where  they  were  soon  afterwards  joined  by  a 
small  reinforcement.   At  midnight,  about  ihies  : 
hours  alter  the  arrival  of  the  first  party,  Iba  ' 
main  body  of  troops  entered  the   place,  and  a  : 
tiDwn  defunded  by  forts  and  batteries  moun^ 
two  hundred  and  filly  pieces  of  cannon,  mi 
taken  possession  of  vrithout  the  loss  of  a  singi« 
Ufe.     The  following  day  saw  order  restored, 
and  a  new  sultan  was  soon  afterwards  placed 
upon  the  throne.    Notwithstanding  the  numer- 
ous languages  in  tbe  Archipelago,  the  written  I 
characters  are  only  eight  or  at  most  nine  ia  j 
number.    The  Javanese  alphabet  like  all  othen 
in  the  Archipelago  is  written  from  left  to  rigfa^  j 
each  letter  is  distinct  and  unconnected,  and  the, 
writing  is  perpendicular  and  not  slanting.    It  | 
is  tbe  character  used  for  tbe  Javanese  proper,  \ 
the  Snnda,    tbe  Bali,  and  it  is    beheved  the 
Lombok  and  including  Palembang  in  Sumatn^ . 
it  is  current  among  twelve  millions  of  popula-' 
tion.     But  in  prior  times,  other  characters  to 
the  extent  of  twelve  in  number,  have  prevailed 
in  Java.     See  Sumatra. 

PALEMONID^,  a  family  or  tribe  of 
Macrurous  Decapodous  Crustacea.  They  be- 
long to  Milne-Edward's  family  of  Salicoques,  at 
Shrimp6,aiidhistribePaJemoDians.  Thebodyii 
laterally  compressed,  but  tbe  abdomen  never 
sharp.  Thorax  large,  carapace  armed  in  front 
with  a  great  sabre-Uke  rostrum,  nearly  always 
dentated  abore.  Antenns  tbe  first  pail 
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often  with  three  terminal  filaments.     AH  the 

feet  are  slender,  and  the  first  two  pairs  are 

generallj  didactylons,   whilst  the   last    three 

pain  are  never  didactylous.  The  abdomen  is  of 

great  size.    The  genera  are,  Gnathophyllum, 

Hippdyte,    Rhynchocinetes,  Pandalns,  Lysma 

ta,  and  Palemon. 
Bk^fuhocinetes    typtts. — Length    about    2  J 

inches.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Indian   Ocean. 
Palemon. — (Fabr.)  The  Prawn.  The  species 
of  this  useful  and  delicious  genus  are  numer- 
eras.    M.  Milne-Edwards    records    seventeen, 
besides  the  Indian  Palemon  brevimanus    and 
P.  Coromandelinus  of  Fabricius.     Some  of  the 
species  which    are  found  in    warm    climates 
attain  to  a  considerable  size:  such    are    the 
,  P.  Gorcinos   of    the    Indian    seas    and    the 
Ganges,   which  attains    to  nearly    a  foot  in 
fengSi,  and  the  P.  Jamaicensis  of  the  Antilles, 
which  is  from   10  to   12  inches   long.     The 
prawns  generally  inliabit  sandy  bottoms  near 
the  coasts,  but  some  are  found  at  the  mouths 
rf  rivers,  and  far  up.     They  mostly  boil  red. 
Falemonnatator,  JEdics.  Ind.  Ocean,  on  Gulf  weed. 
„      brevimanus,  ^los. 
„      coromandelianus,  Fabr. 
„      longirostris,  JEdws,    Ganges  mouth. 
„      carcinus,  JEdws.  do. 

„      omatos,  Edtos.   Amboyna,  Waigyou. 
„     lamarr^,  £dw8.    Bengal  coasts. 
„      tranquebaricus,  Fabr.  Tranquebar. 
„      hirtimanus,  Ednos.  Mauritius. 

Alpheadog. — The  shrimps  are  stouter  in  their 
fonna  than  those  of  the  preceding  division,  but 
they  are  not  depressed  as  the  Crangonidae,  are  ; 
the  genera  are  Atya,  Hymenocera,  Alpheus, 
Pontonia,  Antonomea,  Curidina,  Nika,  and 
Atkanus. 

JJfheus  (Fabr.) — Carapace  advanced  above 
the  eyes,  forming  above  each  of  those  organs  a 
snaD  vatilted  buckler.  They  are  found  in  the 
seas  of  warm  climates.  Some  species  are  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  greater  part  in 
the  seas  of  the  Antilles  or  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

FdiUmia  (Latr.) — Carapace  short  and  con- 
Tex :  the  front  with  a  short  but  robust  and  in- 
flected rostrum  ;  the  eyes  are  cylindrical,  pro- 
jecting, and  very  moveable. 

P.  maerophthalma. — Asiatic  seas. 

Stenopus  (Latreille). — Penoedse  of  Milne- 
Edwards  :  Body  not  compressed  laterally,  and 
teguments  comparatively  soft.  Carapace  ter- 
minated anteriorly  by  a  small  rostrum. 

Stenopiis  hispidus. — ^Palemon  hispidus,  Oliv., 
Indian  Ocean. 

Acetet.  (Milne-Edwards). — Analogous  to  Ser- 
gwtes  in  its  conformation,  but  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  all  the  animals  of  the  same  order 
hy  the  absence  of  the  last  two  pairs  of  feet.  A. 
Indicia. — Eru/.  Cyc. 

PALEMPORE,  a  kind  of  Indian  dimity, 
rfelegant  patterns,  used  for  bed  coverlits.  They 
»e  sometimes  flowered  with   gold,   made  of 
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silk,  and  worked  in  shawl  and  other  patterns 
of  coloured  woven  cotton.  This  is  a  Tamil  cor- 
ruption from  the  two  Persian  words  Palaug- 
posh,  literally,  bed-cover. — Simmond's  Diet. 

PALENGA  ZEYLANICA,  Thw. 
Palenga-gass.  Singh. 

A  tree  40  to  50  feet  high,  of  the  Ambaga- 
mowa  district  in  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  3,000  feet.— 2%Mf.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.,p.  287. 

PALERI  AMMA,  a  deity  of  the  non-aryan 
races  of  the  Peninsula.     See  Hindoo. 

PALERU,  Tel.,  Tribulus  lanuginosus,  Linn. 

PALESTINE,  gets  its  name  from  Philistine, 
a  race  who  inhabited  a  tract  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  It  was  also  called  Canaan 
Palestine  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  tribes,  Kenite,  Kenizzite,  Kadmonite,  Hittite, 
Jerezzite,  Jebusite,  Amorite,  Canaanite,  Girga- 
shite,  Hivite,  Phoenician  and  Philistine,  who 
were  descended  from  Canaan  the  son  of  Ham. 

The  desert  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
between  Gaza  the  frontier  town  of  Palestine 
and  Pelusium  or  Shur  the  frontier  town  of 
Egypt,  was  called  by  the  Hebrew  writers  the 
desert  of  Shui-.  It  was  thinly  peopled  by  a 
race  of  Arabs  named  Amalekites.  In  Palestine 
itself,  Ptolemais,  Diospolis,  Antipatris,  -^lia, 
have  all  completely  disappeared,  and  the  old 
names,  which  existed  before  these  high-sound- 
ing titles  were  conferred— Akka  (Acre),  Lydd, 
Kefer-saba,  Jerusalem,  have  re-established 
themselves  as  finnly  as  if  they  had  never  been 
displaced.  Sebaste  and  Neapolis  have,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  maintaining  themselves,  and 
preventing  the  return  of  Samaria  and  Shechem. 
Palestine  now  has  about  400,000  people,  chiefly 
Arabs,  and  Arabic  is  the  ordinary  tongue  spoken. 
The  Christians  of  many  hostile  sects  are  next 
numerous,  with  a  few  Jews,  who  have  migrated 
from  Europe  to  die  in  Palestine.  Palestine  is 
described  in  Deuteronomy  as  "  The  land  whither 
thou  goest  is  not  the  land  of  Egypt,  but  a 
land  of  hills  and  valleys."  The  Lebanon 
is  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  comprehends 
the  two  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Liba- 
nus.  Lebanon  is  the  most  elevated  part  of 
the  chain.  The  range  of  the  Lebanon,  ex- 
tends between  the  33rd  and  36th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  from  the  river  Assey  (the  an- 
cient Orontes)  to  its  southern  limits,  bounded 
by  the  Letani,  or  Leontes  of  old.  It  is  inha- 
bited by  a  variety  of  different  tribes,  who  from 
time  immemorial  have  found  a  refuge  in  its 
fastnesses. — Sharpens  History  of  Egypt,  Vol.  i, 
p.  105  ;  OaltorCs  Vacation  Tourists,  p.  337 ; 
Robinson's  Travels  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  Vol. 
\,p.  18  ;  De^,  xi,  10-11.  See  Kedron,  Wadi- 
Araba,  Lebanon,  Jerusalem. 

PALGHATCHERRY,  10^  46' ;  76^  40',  in 
the  Karnatik,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Po- 
nani,  about  800  feet,  is  a  town  in  Coimbatore 
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PALI. 

only  be  overcome  by  the  publication  of  some 
eatablished  rulea  of  speech,  which  Hhonld  fix 
the  wavering  pronunciation  and  loose    wdw- 
graphy  of  a  oommon  language.     This  was  aa- 
comphahed  by  the  Pali  grammar  of  Kaohhs- 
yana,  compiled  under  Sakya'a  inatraction ;  and 
the  language,  thus  fimily  established,  was  used 
throughout  India  by  the  buddhist  i«achen,  for 
the  promulgation  and  extension  of  the  pracdtal 
doctrines  of  their  &ith.  In  the  buddhist  worb 
of  Ceylon,  thia  language  ia    expressly    caHeA 
Mf^iadhi,  or  the  speech  of  Ma^dha  ;  and  it 
this  district  was  the  principt^  scene  of  S^yi'i 
labours,  as  weO  as  the  native  country  of  him* 
self  and  of  his  principal  disciples,  the  selectkn 
of  Magadhi    for  the  pubhcation    of  his    doc- 
trines was  both  natural  and  obyious.    Leamed 
haTe.however.entcrtained  diveree opinioM 
1  the  Pali.     Professor    H.    H.  Wikon  W 
remarked,    that    there    are  several   difference) 
between     the    language    of    existing  buddhnt 
iuscriptions    and    the    Magadhi  of  Pali  gram- 
Ts ;  but  theae  differences  are   not  such  u 
render  them  unintelligible  to   those  wbon 
Priyadaai  addressed    in  his   Pillar    edict*  in  i 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ  ' 
Professor  Wilson  admits  that  the  Pah  was  mart 
likely  selected  for  his  edicts  by  Priyadaai  "ihit 
they  might  be  intelligible  to  the  people,"  but  he  ; 
of  opinion  that  the  language  of  the  inacrip-  i 
)ns  was  rather  the  common  tongue  of  the  inhi-  j 
bilants  of  upper  India  than  a  form  of  speech  pe-  j 
cuUar  to  a  chi.ss  of  religionists  ;  and  he  atgua  ! 
that  the  use  of  the  Pali  language  in  the  inscrip- . 
tion  ia  not  a  conclusive  proof  of  their  huddhim- ; 
cal  origin .  But  na  opposed  to  this  view,  it  is  a  *ell  | 
known  fact  that  the  brahmans  have  never  used  , 
anylanguage  but  Sanscrit  fi}r  their  religiouswrii-  i 
ings,  aud  have  aCigmatised  the  Magadhi  as  ihe  \ 
speech  of  men  of  low  tribes.     In  their  draniM, ; 
also  the  heroes  and  the  brahmans  alTn^ys  speak  | 
Sanscrit,  while  tlie  use  of  Magadhi  is  confined  ■ 
to  the  attendants  of  royalty.     Professor  Wilsoa  I 
has,  however,  identified  the  Magadhi  with  Pn-j 
krit,  the  use  of  which,  though  more  honorabte,; 
was  still  confined  to  the  principal  female  ch»-! 
racters,  but  the  extensive  employment  in  th»i 
dramatic  works  of  the  brahmans  of  varioMi 
dialects,  all  derived  from  one  common  stock,  1 
seems  to  prove  that  they   were  the  vemocolwl 
language  of  the    people.     In   tliia  vemacukr; 
language,  whatever  it  wat,  whether  the  hi^ 
Prakrit  of  the  Saurasenas,  or  the  low  Prakrit  rf 
the   Magadhaa,   we   know   certainly   that  th« 
Vinaya  and  Sutra,  or  the  practical  doctrines  rf 
Sakya,  were  compiled,  and  therefore  also  pro- 
mulgated.   Cosma,  in  Prinsep's  Journal,  p.  50^ 
has  used  the    term  Prakrit  as  comprehcndiJig 
all  the  written  and  cultivated  dialects  of  Northera 
India.  Prakrit  means  "  common"  or  "  natural, 
in  contraniistinotion  to  the  "  artificial"  or  "  te- 
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fined"  Sanscrit,  In  the  opinion,  however,  of  Tur- 
umit,  the  celebrated  Ceylon  scholar,  the  Pali  is  a 
"rich  and  poetical  language,  which  had  already 
attained  its  present  refinement  at  the  time  of 
Gotama  Buddha's  advent,"  (b.c.  688).   Accord- 
ing to  Sir  William  Jones,  it  is  "  little  more  than 
the  langnage  of  the  brahmans,  melted  down  by 
a  delicate  articulation  to  the  softness  of  Italian." 
To  Major  Cunningham  it  seems  to  bear  the 
game  reh^on  to   Sanscrit  that  Italian  does  to 
Latin,  and  a  much  nearer  one  than  modem 
Eoglish  does  to  Anglo-Saxon.  The  nasal  sounds 
are  melted  down,  the  compounds  are  softened 
to  double  and  even  simple  consonants,  and  the 
open  Towels  are    more  numerous.     It  is  the 
opinion  of  all  European  scholars  that  the  Pali 
hoguage  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the 
Sanscrit,  and  in  this  opinion  he  fully  coincides. 
Mesnu  Burnouf  and  Lassen,  who  jointly  formed 
a  Pali  grammar,  state,  as  the  result  of  their 
labours,  that  Pali  is  almost  identical  with  San- 
Kiit,  and  Professor  Lassen   at  a  later  date, 
when  more  conversant  with  the  Pali  books, 
ilates  authoritatively,  that  the  whole  of  the 
iVakrit  language  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit. 
Tumour  also  declares  his  conviction  that  all 
researches  tend  to  prove  the  great  antiqidty  of 
Sanscrit.    Professor  Wilson  and  James  Prinsep 
are  likewise  of  the  same  opinion.     This  conclu- 
fiion  seems  self-evident,  for  there  is  a  tendency 
in  all  spoken  languages  to  suppress  dissimilar 
oonwmants,  and  to  soften  hard  ones :  as  in  the 
Latin  Camillus  for  the  Tuscan  Cadmilus,  and 
the  English  farthing  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  feor th- 
ing ;  or,  as  in  the  Pali  assa,  "  a  horse,"  for  the 
Sukscrit  aswa,  and  the  Pali  majha,  *'  middle," 
£>r  the  Sanscrit    madhya.     There    is   also  a 
natural  inclination   to   clear   away    the  semi- 
vowels and  weaker  consonants,  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish King,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kyning,  or  as 
in  the  Pali  Olakita  "  the  seen"  (i.  e.  Buddha) 
for  the  Sanscrit  Avalakita ;  and  in  the  Pali 
Tjeniya,  a   "  man  of  Ujain,"  for    the  Sanscrit 
Ujajayaniya."     It  is  always  therefore  easy  to 
determine  between  any  written  languages,  that 
resemble  each  other,  which   of  tlie  two  is  the 
original,  and  which   the    borrowed;   because 
letters  or  any  syllables  are  never  added,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  always  suppressed  or  cur- 
tailed in    the    process  of  time.     The  Pali  is, 
theretore,  without  doubt,  derived  from  the  San- 
scrit, and  must,  moreover,  have  been  a  spoken 
language  for  many  centuries.     For  the  publi- 
cation of  his   esoteric   theories  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  world,  and  the  creation  of  man- 
kind, Sakya  made  use  of  the  Sanscrit  language 
only.    But  the  perfect  language  of  our  day, 
perhaps,  owes   much   of  its  refinement  to  the 
care  and  sagacity  of  that  Great  Reformer :  for 
it  aeems  highly  probable  that  Katyana,  the 
io^ired  saint  and  lawgiver  who  corrected  the 
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inaccuracies  of  Panini's  Sanscrit  grammar,  is 
the  same  as  the  Kachhayano  who  compiled  the 
Pali  grammar,  during  the  life-time  of  Sakya. 
Katyayana's  annotations  on  Panini,  called  Nar- 
tika,    restrict    his    vague    rules,   enlarge    his 
limited  ones,  and  mark  numerous  exceptions  to 
others.  These  amended  rules  of  Sanscrit  gram- 
mar were  formed  into  memorial  verses  by  Bar- 
trihari,    whose    metrical    aphorisms,    entitled 
Karika,  have  almost  equal  authority  with  the 
precepts  of  Panini,  and  emendations  of  Katya- 
yana.     According  to  popular  tradition,  Bhar- 
trihari,  was  the  brother  of  Vikramaditya,  the 
author  of  the  Hindoo  Sam  vat,  which  dates  from 
B.C.  57.     The  age  of  Katyayana  is  unknowfi  ; 
but  as  he  flourished  between  the  date  of  Panini, 
in   about  1100  b.c,  and  that  of  Bhartrihari,  in 
57  B.c,.  there  is  every  probability  in  favor  of 
the  opinion  that  he  was  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Buddha.     But  this  identification   of  the    two 
greatest  grammarians  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Pali 
languages   rests  upon  other  grounds  besides 
those  mentioned  above.     Cole  brook  e,  Wilson, 
and  Lassen  have  all  identified  the  commentator 
on  Panini  with  Vararuchi,  the  author  of  the 
Prakrit  grammar,  called  Prakrita  prakassa,  or 
Chandrika.  Of  Vararuchi  nothing  more  is  known 
than  that  his  work  is  the  oldest  Prakrit  grammar 
extant,  and  that  his  body  of  rules  includes  all 
that  had  been  laid  down  by  earlier  grammarians 
regarding  the  vernacular  dialects.     This  iden- 
tification is  still  more  strikingly  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  Kachhayano  is  not  a  name  but  only  a 
patronymic,  which  signifies  the  son  of  Kachho, 
and  was  first  assumed  by  the  grammarian  him- 
self. If,  therefore,  Vararuch  Katyayana  is  not  the 
same  person  as    E^hhayano,  he  must  be  pos- 
terior  to  him   and  of  the   same  fomily.     We 
shall    thus  have  two  Katyayanas  of  the  same 
family  living  much  about  the  same  time,  each  of 
whom  compiled  a  grammar,  which  is  much  more 
improbable  than  that  the  two  were  one  and  the 
same  person.     The  probable  identity  of  the  two 
great  grammarians  seems  to  offer  an  additional 
reason  for   considering  Sakya  Muni  as  one  of 
the  chief  benefactora  of  his  country.     For  we 
must  not  look  upon  Sakya  Muni  simply  as  the 
founder  of  a    new   religious  system,  but  as  a 
great  social  reformer  who  dared  to  preach  the 
perfect  equality  of  all  mankind,  and  the  conse- 
quent abolition  of  caste,  in  spite  of  the  menaces 
of  the  most  powerful  and  arrogant  priesthood  in 
the   world.     We  must  regard   him   also  as  a 
patriot,  who,  in  spite  of  tyrannical  kings  and 
princes,  Had  the  courage  to  incite  his  country- 
men to   resist  the  forcible  abduction  of  their 
wives  and  daughters  by  great  men.     To  him 
the  Indians  were  indebted  for  a  code  of  pure 
and  practical  morality  which  inculcated  charity 
and  chastity,  performance  of  good  works,  and 
abstinence  from  evil,  and  general  kindness  to 
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north  of  Hajipoor.  It  is  from  the  writings  of 
Megaathenes  that  we  learn  that '  Palibothts  wm 
eight  miles  long  and  one  and  a  half  broad  ddend- 
ed  by  a  deep  ditch  and  a  high  rampart  witfa 
570  towers  and  64  gates,  a  state  of  grsndenr,  of 
which  not  a  tithe  is  possessed  by  the  pnseot 
cit^.  In  the  time  of  the  mahomedan  coQquat, 
the  capital  of  Behar  is  said  to  have  been  it. 
moved  to  the  town  of  that  name,  and  its  rejah 
to  have  become  so  degenerated  as  to  abecool 
from  his  capital.  As  described  by  Kalph  Fitch, 
Fatna  in  the  end  of  the  aizteentli  ceotury  wit 
a  large  city,  but  contained  only  houses  of  eank 
and  straw.  Of  the  towers  and  gateways  gpokei 
of  by  Megasthenes,  or  of  the  Idty  piUsn, 
columns,  and  turrets  of  the  Suganga  pslsee 
mentioned  by  tlie  hindoo  dramatist  not  a  traw 
exists  surviving  the  ravages  of  time  and  war. 
Mahomedana  now  form  a  large  part  of  (be 
population  of  Fatna,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
of-  them  assemble  at  the  Emambarah  to  cde- 
hrate  the  Moburrum.  Patna  is  the  only  re- 
maining place  where  the  number  of  maho 
dans  is  strong  and  influential.  At  Patna 
monument  over  150  Englisbi 
in  cold  blood  by  Sumroo  under  the  ordcn  rf 
Meer  Casnm.  It  is  a  tall  slender  column  rf 
alternate,  black  and  yellow  stone  that  lifls  ia 
head  about  30  t^t  high  in  the  old  En{;)iali 
burial  ground  atPatna. — Bangen,  Vol.  iii,j>.S3l^ 
IV.  of  Hind.,  rd.  i,  pp,  113-19.  Sm 
Cbandragupta,  India,  Megasdienes,  Scylai. 

PALIER-MANKENI,  Tkl.     Urena  siouak. 

PAU  KI  JHAR,  Due.  Ehretia  buxifotis. 

FALINURUS,  the  name  giTen  by  Fabridw 
to  a  genus  of  Crustacea  which  forms  the  tribe 
of  Langoustiens  in  the  system  of  M.  Milne- 
Edwards,  being  the  fourth  of  his  family  of 
Ouirassed  Macrurians,  and  characterised  bf 
the  existence  of  antennce  of  the  ordinary  Ibm 
and  the  absence  of  didactylous  pincers.  Itil 
also  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  family  of  ths 
Palinuridfe.  The  Falinuri,  or  Sea-Crawfish, 
have  the  body  nearly  cylindrical.  Their  cai^ 
pace  is  nearly  straight  from  before  backward^, 
very  convex  transversely,  and  presents  abort: 
third  part  a  deep  tranaveree  ftuTow, 
which  is  directed  forward  on  each  side  ani 
^paratea  the  stomachal  from  the  cardial  anj 
branchial  regions,  the  only  ones  which  can  ba 
well  distinguished.  Falinurus  fasciatus  has  iIm 
itennular  ring  armed  above  with  two  conicrf 
rather  large  teeth  situated  near  its  anterior  i 
Carapace  armed  with  a  small  number ' 
ijhanakya,  where  Megas-  of  spines,  and  slightly  granular,  or  only  dotted 
an  embassy  from  Seteu-  |  on  its  posterior  half;  lateral  tooth  of  the  ante- 
yeare  leaving  behind  a  j  rior  border  of  the  carapace  small ;  no  spina  on 
ordinary  claims  upon  our  |  the  median  line  of  the  stomachal  region  ;  median 
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Palinnrus  vulgaris,  ia  the  common  Sea-Craw- 
¥tsb,  or  Spiny  Lobster  ;  Langouste  of  the 
Yre^^  Length  about  18  inches.  Weight 
sometimes  from  12  to  15  lbs.  It  inhabits  the 
aeffi  of  £urope,  and  is  common  on  the  rocky 
coasts  of  Britain  especially  in  the  south  and  on 
the  like  ooasts  oi  France,  especially  in  the  south 
ud  west. 

F^urus  lalandii,  Edws,  Cape  Oood  Hope. 
„       fasciatus,  JEdws,  Indian  Ocean, 
omatus,  Bdws.  Indian  Seas, 
sulcatus,  Edws.  Indian  Coasts, 
penicillatus,  Edtos.  Indian  Ocean. 
„       dasypus,  JSdtos,  Indian  Seas. 
— JSii^,  Cyc, 

PALIAB  or  Puliar,  a  race  of  herdsmen  and 
aerchants  on  the  AnamaJai  hills  of  Coimba- 
lore.    See  Kader. 
PALIS,  SiXGH.     Boa-wood. 
PALITA  MANDA  also  Palita  mundar,  and 
Falto-mander,  Bexg.     Erythrina  indica,  Lam. 
PALITA-KANDIL-LAMPU,     Akglo-Ma- 
UT.  Lamp. 

PALITANA,  or  PalitTiana,  or  the  abode  of  the 
M,  is  the  name  of  the  town  at  the  foot  of  the 
acred  mount  Satrunjya  (signifpng  victorious 
of?ff  the  foe)  the  Jain  temples  on  which  are  sa- 
^ed  toBndhiswara,  or  the  Lord  of  the  Buddhist. 
Pslitliana  seems  derived  from  the  pastoral  (pali) 
Scythic  invaders  bringing  in  their  train  the 
buddhist  fiuth  which  appears  not  indigenous  to 
India.  Palestine,  which,  with  the  whole  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  was  ruled  by  the  Yksos  or 
^bepherd-kings,  who  for  a  season  expelled  the 
old  Coptic  race,  may  have  had  a  similar  import 
to  the  Palitliana  founded  by  the  Indo-Scy  thic 
PaL  The  hill  of  Shutrunjya  at  Palitana  in  the 
Gohelwar  district  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay,  is  dedicated  to  Adinath,  the  first  of 
iikt  24  hierophants  of  the  JainB.  Each  temple 
GQ&taing  images  in  marble  of  Adinath  or  of 
8ome  other  of  ^e  Tirthankara  and  perhaps  no 
&bric  of  human  workmanship  in  India,  is  more 
calculated  to  arouse  wonder,  admiration  and 
hating  remembrance,  than  Palitana  in  its 
nniqiie  and  mysterious  perfection.  No  fabric  of 
koman  workmanship  in  India,  is  more 
vondrofos  than  Palitana,  or  Palit'hana,  '  the 
dwelling  of  the  Palli,'  situated  at  the  eastern 
Ittse  of  Satrunjya,  which  rises  nearly  two  thou- 
sand feet,  and  is  between  two  and  three  miles  in 
Mcent,  taking  the  sinuosities  of  the  route  into 
•oooont.— lfoor,p.  253;  TotTs  Travels,  p,  275. 
See  Hindoo,  Inscriptions,  Karh,  Khandagui, 
Krishna,  Lat. 

PALIZ,  PusHT.     Cucumis  melo,  Linn.,  W, 

PAUOR  of  Chenab,  Fragaria  vesca,  lAnn. 

PALK  BAY  and  Palk  Strait  are  between 
Ceylon  and  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  separ- 
ntethe  northern  part  of  Ceylon  from  the 
mainland. 

PALKEE  or  Palankeen,  an  oblong  box,  with 
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a  carrying  pole  at  each  end,  used  in  India,  as  a 
means  of  conveyance,  where  the  roads  are  difii- 
cult.  These  are  now  rarely  seen,  the  roads 
have  been  so  much  improved.  Butler  remarks 
that  any  one  may  now  ride  in  a  palkee ;  in 
former  days,  when  we  paid  1,000  rupees  to  ride 
in  a  palkee  or  dola,  then  there  was  some 
dignity  in  being  thus  conveyed,  and  none  but 
men  of  rank  were  entitled  to  the  privilege.— 
Butler^s  Travels  of  Assam,  p,  223. 

PALKHI,  Hum.     Ficus  venosa. 

PALIVE  CHETTU,  Tel.  Br.  566,  gives 
the  syns.  Kulal^ata  and  Khelana,  not  in  W. 

PALLA,  Tbl.  Mimusops  hexandra,  Roxh» 

PALLAJDIUS,  a  European  traveller  in 
Persia,  a  few  years  before  the  Chinese  Fa  Hian. 

PALLADIUS,  was  the  author  of  a  tract  De 
Moribus  Brachmanorum,  written  about  a.  d. 
It  was  embodied  in  the  Pseudo-Callisthenes, 
published  by  Muller  (Script,  de  Alex.  Magno^ 
pp.  103-4.)  In  it  there  is  an  account  of  the 
Bisades,  the  gatherers  of  pepper.  They  are 
described  as  *'  a  dwarfish  and  imbecile  race 
who  dwell  in  rocky  caves,  and  from  the  nature 
of  their  country  are  expert  at  climbing  cliflfs, 
and  thus  able  to  gather  the  pepper  firom  the 
thickets.  These  Bisades  are  pygmies,  with 
big  heads  and  long  straight  unclipt  hair. 
Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  applies  this  to  the  Ved- 
dahs  of  Ceylon.  But,  there  is  nothing,  in 
the  passage  to  fix  it  to  Ceylon,  and 
Muller  points  out,  that  the  Besidse  are 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vii,  1)  as  a  people, 
otherwise  called  Tiladae,  who  live  north  of 
Maeandrus  (a  mountain  chain  on  the  east  of 
Bengal,)  "  dwarfish  and  stumpy  and  platter- 
faced,  but  white  in  complexion."  Lassen  how- 
ever, in  his  map  by  Eiepert,  locates  them  as 
a  Bhotiya  race  in  the  Himalaya  near  Darji- 
ling  in  the  Garo  and  Kasia  hills  north  of  Syl- 
het. — TuU  Cathay,  Vol.  i^  pp.  144-145.  See 
Scholastikos,  Veddah. 

PALLAN,  Pallar  or  Puller,  are  a  low  caste 
or  slave  I'ace  attached  to  the  Vellala  agricultur- 
ists of  the  south  of  India.  The  Mallar  are  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  the  Pallar  tribe. — 
Wi^»  Glossary.     See  Paraiah. 

PALLANDU,  Sans.     Allium  cepa,  Linn. 

PALLANGU,  Tam.  Hemp  of  Madras,  the 
Ambari  of  the  Dekhan,  Hibiscus  cannabinus. 

PALLAS,  an  author  who  wrote  on  the  natu- 
ral history  of  Central  Asia. 

PALLAS,  Hind.     See  Poda  wood. 

PALLAY  MARAM,  Tam.  Wrightia.  tinc- 
toria. 

PALLE,  Tam.     Mimusops  hexandra,  Roxh. 

PALLEGOIX.  A  Bishop  of  the  Romish 
church,  long  resident  in  the  Malay  peninsula, 
who  wrote  on  Siam.  "  Some  years  ago"  he 
says,  ''  a  great  drought,  had  dried  •  up  all 
the  ponds  in  the    neighbourhood  of  Ayuthia : 
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,  tor  colonized  Marwar,     Tradition  is  lilentu 

,    to  the  manner  in  which  they  became  poseesMd 

;   of  tliis  domain:  but  it  ia  connected  with  tlie 

history  of  the  Pali,  or  pastoral  tribes,  who  froip  I 

the  town  of  Palli  to  Palltliana,  in  SaiirashlM,  | 

have  lefl  traces  of  their  existence  ;  and  (kdond 

Tod  was  inclined  to  the  gpinton   that  aU  11h 

raiuificationa  of  the  races  figuratively  denrani-  , 

.    nated  Agnicula,   were  of  Pali  oripn:  more 

.    especially    the    Chohan,    whose   princes  and  i 

chiefs  for   ages   retained    the    distinctiTe  afEi  ] 

'  of  Pal.     The    Palliwal    brahmins,   as  appeal) 

hy   the   annals  of  Marwar,    held  the  doinsia 

of  Palli  when   Seoji,  at   the  end  ol'  the  twelftfc  \ 

cfentury,  invaded  that  land    from  Canouj,  and  ' 

by  an  act  of  treachery   first    established  tix 

power.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  did  not 

extirpate  them,  for  the  cause  of  their  mig». 

tion  to  the  desert  of  Jeasulmir  is  attributed  to 

a  period  of  a  mahomedan  invaraon  of  Marwar,  1 

when  a  general  war-contribution  (dind)  being  | 

imposed    on    the    inhabitants,    the    Falliwil  | 

pleaded  caste,  and  retiised.     This  exaspetsted| 

the  raja ;  for  as  their  habits  were  almost  eido- ; 

sively  mercantile,  their  stake  was  greater  tliu  , 

■  thatof  therest  oftheeommunity,  andhethrw 
their  principal  men  into  prison.  In  order  lo  ■ 
avenge  this,  they  had  recourse  to  a  grmd 
"  chandi"  or  act  of  suicide  ;  but  instead  li  '• 
giuning  their  object,  he  issued  a  manifeMo  (i\ 

■  ^nishment  to  every  Palliwal  id  his  dominioiH.. 
The  greater  part  took  refuge  in  Je«ulmit, 
though  many  settled  in  Bekaner,  Dhat,  and 
the  valley  of  Sind.  At  one  time,  their  nnmlM 
was  calculated  to  equal  that  of  the  RajpoMi. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  almcgt 
all  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  puacd: 
through  their  hands,  and  it  was  chiefly  wii 
their  capital  that  its  merchants  traded  s, 
foreign  parts.  They  were  the  Metayer  of  thtj 
desert,  advancing  money  to  the  cidUTalcti,j 
taking  the  security  of  the  crop ;  and  bajisg; 
up  all   the  wool  and  ghee  (clarified   bulter),i 

.    which  they  transported  to  foreign  parti.  I^^j 
also  I'S'ur  and  keep  fiocks.  They  were  tbeo  iiiD* 
ject  to  the  visits  of  the  Maldote,  Tejmalote,  ulj 
other  plunderers.  The  Palliwal  never  toanymtj 
of  their  own  tribe ;  and,  directly  contrary  to  tW 
laws  of  Menu,  the  bridegroom  gives  a  snnul! 
money    to  the    bride.     It  will  be  deemed  ^ 
curious  incident  in  the  history  of  snperstiiiaat' 
that  a  tribe,  brahmin  by  name,  at  least,  aboi^ 
worship  the  bridle  of  a  horse.     When  to  ihit 
is  added  the  fact,  that  the  moat  ancient  ct^ta 
discovered  in  diese  regions  bear  the  Pali  cha- 
racter and  the  eJBgies  of  the  horse,  it  siii  to 
prove  the   Scythic  character  of  the  early  aio- 
s  of  these  regions,  who,  although  nomadie 
_        _  _   I  (Pali),  were  equestrian.    There  is  httle  doubt 
proprietors    that  the  Palliwal  bralirains  are  the  remains  d 
ore  the  Rah-  1  the  priestB  of  the  PiJU  race,  who,  in  their  pa»- 
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toral  lUid  commercial  pursuits,  have  lost  their 
fpiritual  power. 

Pokwma  Brahmins  ore  a  singular  brahmini- 
cal  thbC)  oi*  wiuHn  it  is  calculated  there  were, 
about  iJ).  1820,  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thou- 
flud  fiunilies  in  Jessulmir.  They  are  also 
QumerouB  in  Marwar  and  Bikaner,  and  are 
scattered  over  the  desert  and  valley  of  the 
bdas.  They  follow  agricultural  and  pastoral 
pursuits  chiefly,  having  little  or  no  concern  in 
trade.  The  tradition  of  their  origin  is  singular : 
it  is  jaid  that  they  were  Bildars,  and  excavated 
the  sacred  lake  of  Poshkur  or  Pokur,  for  which 
act  they  obtained  the  favour  of  the  deity  and 
the  grade  of  brahmins,  with  the  title  of  Pokur- 
aa.  Their  chief  object  of  emblematic  worship, 
the  khodala,  a  kind  of  pick-axe  used  in  digging, 
leems  to  favor  this  tradition. 

Jui  or  JU  here,  form  a  great  part  of  the 
agricultural  population:  There  are  cdbo  various 
(^tribes. 

The  CagtU  of  Jessulmir,  is  erected  on  an 
ihnost  insulated  peak,  from  two  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  a  strong  wall 
runiuDg  round  the  crest  of  the  hill.  It  has 
four  gates,  but  yery  few  cannon  mounted. — 
MtBajasthan,  Foi.  ii,  pp.  284-287. 

PALLO,  HisD.  Wallheimia  tridactylites. 

PALLO  SULTANO,  see  BaUid®. 

PALLU,  Hnn).  Impatiens,  sp. 

PALLUNGOO  of  Madras,  Crotalaria  jun- 
cea,  Linn,  See  Ambaree,  Hemp. 

PALM.  The  term  applied  in  Southern  In- 
dia to  the  bars'  of  iron,  manufactured  from 
Cutties. 

PALMS.  The  palm  trees  or  palm  tribe  of 
plantB,  belong  to  the  Order  Cocoaceae,  the  Pal- 
maces  of  Lindley.  They  grow  alike  in  the 
Eastern  and  in  the  Western  Hemispheres,  but 
are  rarely  beyond  36®  south  and  49®  north. 
Ptaticular  species  of  palms  are  confined  to 
their  own  peculiar  localities  but  Cocos  nucifera, 
Acrocomia,  Sclerocarpa  and  Borassus  flabelli- 
fennia  are  spread  over  many  lands.  The 
number  of  species  scattered  over  the  world 
amount  to  over  1 ,000.  Qf  these,  not  a  few  lote 
the  humid  banks  of  rivulets  and  streams  ; 
others  cling  to  the  sea  shores,  and  some  ascend 
into  Alpine  regions.  Some  collect  into  dense 
forests,  others  spring  up  singly  or  in  clusters, 
orer  the  plains.     The  chief  palms  are, 

A.  AieceaB,  Ariceneae,  Martius,  JEndL 
Qiamaedirea  gracilis,  WiUde,  S.  America. 
Hfophorbe  indica,  G<Brtru  Bourbon, 
weodoxa  oleracea,  EndLy  W.  Indies. 

,.      regia,  Hutnb,  Cuba. 
Aieca  catechu,  Linn.  E.  Indies. 

„  dicksonii,  Harb,  Malabar  Hills. 

r,  triandra,  Boxb,  Cliittagonff. 

»  gracilis,  Boxb.  Concon,  Sylhet,  Chittagong. 

n  chnita,  Bo/y.  Mascarhenas  Islands. 

»  huniilis,  WtUde,  Amboyna. 

n  rubra,  Bory,  Afascarhenas. 
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-Cliina  ? 


„    laxa,  Gr.  Andamans. 
„    nagensis.  Or,  Assam,  Naga  Hills. 
„    cocoides,  6V.  Malacca. 
„    pumila,  Gr. 
malaiana,.  (rr. 


n 


„    disticha,  Boxh    „ 
Seal orthia  elegans,  R.  Br.  K.  Holland. 
Harina  caryotoides,  Bvkch,  Chittagong. 
Arenga  saccharifera,  Labett.  Malay  IsLaiids,  Cochin- 

China,  Archipelago. 
Caryota  urens,  L.  Concans,  Coromandel,  Moluccas. 
„      horrida,  Jacq.  Caraccas. 
y,      sobolifera,  tTalL  Mauritius. 
B.  Lepidocaryett.    Lepidocaryinaa,  Mart,^  JEndL 
Calamus  draco,  WiUaey  Sumatra,  Moluccas, 
erectus,  Boxb.  Sylhet. 
extensus,  Roxb.  Sylhet. 
fasciculatus,  Boxb.  Bengal, 
gracilis,  .^076.  Chittagong. 


if 


hostilis,  W<dL- 
humilis,  Boxb.  Chittagong. 
latif olius,  Boxb.  Chittagong. 
monoicus,  Boxb. ^ 


Sf 


n 


» 


polygamus,  Boxb.  Chittagong. 
quinquenervius,  Boxb*  Sylhet. 
rotang,  L.  Bengal,  Concan  Ghauts, 
rudentum,  Lour,  Cochin-China,  Moluccas* 
tenuis,  Roxb,  Chittagong. 
verus,  Lour.  Moluccas,  Cochin  China. 
Zalacca  asamica,  WaU.  Assam. 

edulis  Bemw.  River  banks  of  Pegu  to  Mo- 
luccas, 
macrostachya. 
SaguJB  farinif era,  Godfrtn,  Malayana  &  Archipelago. 
„     rumj^iii. 
„     Ittvis,  Bwmifik,  Sumatra  to  Moluccas. 

C.  Borassese.    Boraasinn,  MartiuSy  Endlick, 

Borassus  flabelliformis,  L.  £.  Indies. 

Lataiua  borbonica.  Lain,  Bourbon. 

Bentinckia  condapana,  Berry,  Travancore  Hills. 

D.  Corypheae.    Coryphense,  Mart^y  EniUicher. 

Corypha  elata,  Boxb.  Bengal, 
taliera,  Boxb.  Bengal, 
umbraculifera,  L.  Ceylon,  Moluccas, 
utan,  Lam,  Moluccas, 
rotundif olia,2^om.  Cochin-China,Moluccas. 
Livistonia  mauritiana,  WaU,  Mauritius. 

„       spectabilis,  Gr,  Malacca. 
Licuala  pumila,  Bl.  Java. 

rotundifolia,  Bl.  Java, 
peltata,  Boxb.  Chittagon|^. 
spinosa,    Wurmb.  Cochin-China,  Celebes, 

Moluccas, 
triphylla,  (?r.  Malacca, 
longipes,  Gr,       „ 
acutiflda,  Simiatra. 
paludosa,  Gr,  Malacca, 
spinosa,  Gi\ 
„      dentifida,  ilf  arf.  Pinang. 
„      glabra,  Gr.  Malacca. 
Sabal  adansonii,  Gtiems.  N.  Orleans. 

„    hystrix,  Nutt.  E.  Florida,  Georgia. 
Chamaerops  criffithiana,  JVaU,  Khassya  mountains, 
humilis,  L.  S.  Europe, 
martiana,  WaU.  Denra  Dhoon. 
mitifl,  Mayer.  Guiana, 
khassyana,  Gr.  Khassya. 
ritchiana,  Gr,  „ 

Rhapis  flabelliformis^  Ait,  China,  Japan. 
Phoenix  acaulis,  Buck,  Bahar. 

dactyli^era,  L.  Middle  and  Tropical  Asia, 
farinifera,  Boxb.  Coromandel. 
paludoaa,  Boxb.  Sundeibuns. 
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Phoenix  sylvestris,  Boxb,  All  India. 
„      ouseleyana,  Gr,  Assam. 
„  ^  pedunculata,  Gr.  Neilgherriee. 
E.  Cocoeae.    Cocoinse,  MartiuB^  EndUcher, 
Eleis  guineensis,  Jacq.  Guinea. 
Cocos  flexuosa,  Mart.,  Brazil. 

„     nucifera,  X.  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia. 
TiOdoicea  seychellarum,  iMbeU.  Sechelles. 
Plectocomia  elongata,  MaH..  Java. 
-Ceratolobus  glauces-ceus,  M.  Java. 
Baemonorops  melanochoetes,  Bl.  Java. 
Eugeissonia  truncata,  Griffiths. 
Leopoldinia  pulchra,  Java. 
Livifitonia  jenkinsiana,  Ginffiths.  Assam. 

Many  of  the  palms,  in  tropical  countries,  are 
conspicuous  for  their  lofty  pillar-like  stems,  sur- 
mounted by  apparently  inaccessible  fruit  or  gi- 
gantic foliage,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  many 
useful  purposes  they  are  calculated  to  fulfil ;  they 
fiimish  many  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and 
luxuries  of  life,  and  we  come  more  or  less  in  con- 
tact with  them  in  almost  every  action  of  daily 
life.  In  household  economy,  parts  of  them  are 
formed  into  spoons,  and  cups,  and  ladles  and 
lamps,  and  hats,  and  clothes,  and  combs,  ham- 
mocks, bow  strings,  fishing-lines  and  fish-hooks. 
The  light  rafters  of  the  houses  are  obtained  from 
the  straight  cylindrical  trunks  of  the  Java  Palm 
(Leopoldinia  pulchra)  and  the  date  or  palmyra 
trees.  In  general  they  adhere  to  the  soil  by  clus- 
ters of  strong  simple  roots  which  not  uncommon- 
ly form  a  hillock  elevated  above  the  surface  of 
tlie  ground.  Their  trunks  are  solid,  harder  on 
the  outside  than  the  centre,  and  are  sometimes, 
as  in  the  cane-palms,  coated  by  a  layer  of 
siliceous  matter ;  they  are  usually  quite  simple, 
growing  exclusively  by  a  single  terminal  bud, 
called  in  the  Areca  its  cabbage,  and  eaten  as  a 
delicacy  when  boiled  ;  but  in  the  Hyphaeue,  or 
doom-palm,  they  are  regularly  forked.  In 
the  majority  of  the  order  tlie  stem  is  cylindrical, 
but' in  some  it  is  thickest  at  the  base,  and  in 
others  swollen  in  the  middle  ;  occasionally  it  is 
defended  by  strong  hard  spines,  but  is  more 
frequently  unarmed,  and  marked  by  rings 
which  indicate  the  places  whence  the  leaves 
fall  off.  The  leaves,  caUed  fronds  by  Linnaus, 
are  alternate,  with  a  very  hard  epidermis  and 
a  distinct  petiole,  from  the  base  of  which  a 
coarse  network,  called  reticulum,  sometimes 
separates  next  th^  trunk ;  they  are  usually 
either  pinnated  or  fan-shaped,  but  are  occa-». 
sionally  nearly  split  in  two;  their  veins  are 
parallel,  the  spaces  between  them  plaited,  and 
the  whole  size  sometimes  very  great,  as  in  the 
fan-palm,  in  which  specimens  have  been 
seen  as  much  as  18  or  20  feet  in  breadth. 
The  flowers  appear  in  panicled  spikes  from 
the  inside  of  hard  dry  spathes,  which  are  often 
boat-shaped,  and  although  small,  they  are 
sometimes  so  extremely  numerous  that  each 
panicle  will  weigh  many  pounds.  They  are 
generaUy  hermaphrodite,  but  often  monoecious, 
dioecious,  or    polygamous.      The    calyx  and 
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corolla  consist  each  of  three  pieces,  which  are 
either  distinct  or  more  or  less  united.  The 
stamens  vary  in  number,  from  3  to  a  large 
multiple  of  that  niunber,  and  bear  2-ceUed 
linear  anthers,  which  open  along  their  inner 
fisu^e.  The  ovary  consists  of  3  carpels,  which 
are  sometimes  distinct,  sometimes  consoUdated, 
and  occasionally  in  part  abortive,  so  that  the 
ovary  is  only  1-celled.  The  ovaries  are  almost 
always  solitary,  and  erect  in  each  cell,  but 
sometimes  two  are  present,  which  in  that  caae 
stand  side  by  side ;  they  are  orthotroponi}  in 
some  genei*a  and  anatropous  in  others.  The 
styles  are  very  short,  the  stigmas  simple.  The 
fruit  varies  extremely  in  its  consistence  and 
appearance.  Sometimes  it  is  3-celled,  oflen 
1-celied ;  in  such  species  as  the  cocoanut  it 
is  a  kind  of  drupe  covered  by  a  coarse  fibrov 
rind  ;  in  others  it  is  a  soft  sweet  eatable 
pericarp,  as  in  the  date ;  in  others  its  sur£M» 
is  broken  up  into  lozenge-shaped  spaces,  as  in 
the  Sagus,  whose  fruit  looks  as  if  covered  with 
scale-armour.  The  seed  is  single,  either  solid 
or  hollow,  and  consists  principally  of  albumen 
of  a  fleshy,  oily,  horny,  or  cartilaginous  tex-  • 
ture,  within  which  is  lodged  a  very  small 
cylindrical  embryo  at  some  part  of  the  8ur£u» 
distant  from  the  hilum.  Palms  appear  ta 
prefer  a  soil  in  some  measure  salt,  although  many 
species  are  inhabitants  altogether  of  inland  | 
districts  and  even  of  high  mountains.  Thdr  j 
geographical  limits  appear  to  be  within  36°  N, ; 
lat.  in  America,  44°  N.  lat.  in  Europe,  34°  N.  , 
lat.  in  Asia,  and  38°  8.  lat.  in  tlie  southeni ; 
hemisphere ;  and,  according  to  Von  Martinii  \ 
their  powers  of  migration  are  extremely  smaU; ; 
none  of  them  have  been  able  to  cross  the 
ocean  without  the  aid  of  man.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  applicable  so  far  as  regards  the 
cocoanut,  the  keeled  fruit  of  which  sails  to 
the  most  distant  shores.  Their  favourite  stsp 
tions  are  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  water- 
courses, and  the  sea-shore,  some  species  scat- 
tered singly  and  othei*s  collectol  together 
into  large  forests.  There  is  scarcely  a  species  ^ 
of  this  order  in  which  some  useftU  property  ia 
not  found.  The  cocoanut,  the  date,  and  otheiiL 
arc  valued  for  their  fruit ;  the  fan-palm,  ana 
many  more  for  their  foliage,  whose  hardnefl 
and  durability  render  it  an  excellent  material 
for  thatching ;  the  sweet  juice  of  the  palmyiai 
the  date,  the  cocoanut,  and  Arenga  palmSi 
when  fernaented  yields  wine  ;  the  centre  of  the 
sago-palm  abounds  in  nutritive  starch;  the 
trunk  of  the  Iriartea  or  Ceroxylon  exudes  a 
valuable  vegetable  wax  ;  oil  is  expressed  in 
abundance  i'rom  the  oil-palm  and  from  the 
cocoanut  palm  ;  an  astringent  matter  resembling 
dragon  8  blood  is  produced  by  Calamus  draco ; 
many  of  the  species  contain  within  their  leave* 
so  hard  a  kind  of  fibrous  matter,  that  it  is 
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employed  instead  of  needles,  or  so  tough  that 
it  is  maniifisu;tured  into  cordage ;  and  finally, 
dieir  trunks  are  in  some  cases  valued  for  their 
streagth  and  used  as  timber,  or  for  their  elasti- 
dtj,  or  their  flexibility,  as  in  the  cane-palm. 
The  frnit  of  some  is  edible,  of  others 
aboanding  in  oil,  the  sap  of  a  few  forms  a 
pleasant  beverage,  and  may  by  evaporation 
yield  sugar  or  be  fermented  into  a  spirit.  The 
ftema  of  some  species  are  gorged  with  farina* 
eeoDS  matter,  which  may  be  sepsirated  as  a 
fltaich-]ike  powder  or  granulated  into  sago. 
The  broad  leaves,  from  their  great  size  and 
hard  soifiice,  are  useful  for  thatching  the 
cottages  of  the  poor,  or  for  making  umbrellas 
ibr  the  rich.  The  narrow-leaved  kinds  are 
plaited  into  mats  and  baskets,  or  smoothed  so 
as  to  be  fit  for  writing  on ;  while  the  leaves  of 
aeveral,  when  in  a  young  and  tender  state,  are 
eaten,  both  raw  and  in  a  cooked  state,  and  are 
hence  called  cabbage  palms.  Some  abound 
in  strong  unyielding  fibre,  while  others  form 
vood  which  is  applicable  to  all  the  purposes  of 
timber.  Hence^  several  are  valuable  articles 
of  cultore  in  the  countries  where  they  are 
indigenons,  or  where  the  soil  and  climate  are 
suitable  for  their  growth — as,  for  instance,  the 
date  palm  in  Arabia  and  Africa,  the  oil  palm 
in  the  West  of  Africa,  the  cocoanut  ia  India 
tndits  Islands,  together  with  the  Betel-nut, 
Fidmjra,  and  talipat  palms ;  while  the  sago, 
the  £joo,  and  the  betel-nut  palms  flourish  in 
the  moist  warm  climates  of  the  Malayan  Pen- 
insohi  and  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
pahns  abound  chiefly  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
South  America,  as  well  as  of  the  Old  World  ; 
hnt  a  few  species  extend  to  rather  high 
ktitodes,  as  an  Areca  to  lat.  38^  S.  in  New 
Zealand,  and  a  Sabal  (Chamaerops,  Auct.)  to 
ht  40^  N.  in  North  America;  while  the 
dwarf  pahn,  a  native  of  the  North  of  Africa, 
JB  DOW  at  home  in  the  South  of  Europe. 
There  even  the  date  palm  is  grown  in  a  few 
dttttered  situations;  though  it  is  in  the  hot 
nd  dry  soil  of  Arabia  and  Africa  that  it 
attains  the  greatest  perfection,  and  furnishes  a 
prineipal  part  of  the  diet  of  its  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  an  article  of  commerce.  Phoenix 
qriveBtris,  a  variety  or  species  of  the  same 
geaoB,  is  common  in  most  parts  of  India.  A 
Chanuerops  is  found  in  Nepal,  and  one  on  the 
Khasja  Hills,  at  elevations  of  from  5,000  to 
9,000  feet ;  while  C.  Ritchiana  is  found  in  the 
Khvbur  Pass,  and  probably  all  along  the 
noontainous  range  from  Affghanistan  to  Sind. 
Bat  it  is  in  far  southern  latitudes  and  in  a 
different  climate  that  the  cocoa  and  the  betel- 
not  pahns  are  objects  of  extensive  culture  ;•  as 
veD  as  the  sago  palms,  of  which  the  ejoo  or 
pamto  of  the  Malays  the  Arenga  saccha- 
°&ra  of  botanists,  is  one  abounding  in  sap, 
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which  can  be  used  as  palm  wine  or  converted 
into  sugar ;  yielding  at  all  times  strong  and 
durable  fibre.     The  older  trees  when  cut  down 
yield  sago,  as  do  Sagas  rumphii  and  S.  laevis^ 
especially    abundant  in   and  near   Sumatra. 
The   la;tter  is   remarkable  among  palms   for 
throwing  up  young  plants  around  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  plantain.     Both  kinds  of 
sago  tree  are   strongly  recommended  for  culti- 
vation— the  Arenga  on  low  coasts  near  the 
sea,  but  the  species  of  sagus  even  on  the  edges 
of  the  marshes  which  abound  in  such  situa- 
tions.    It  is  no  doubt  to  some  one  of  these  sago 
trees  that  Sir  John  Maundeville  alludes,  when 
he  says :  ''in  that  land  grow  trees  that  bear 
meal,  of  which  men  make  bread,  white  and  of 
good  savour ;  and  it  seemeth  as  it  were  of  wheat, 
but  it  is  not  quite  of  such  savour.     And  there 
are  other   trees   that    bear  good  and  sweet 
honey  ;  and  others  that  bear  poison.     And  if 
you  like  to  hear  how  the  meal  comes  out  of 
the  trees,  meh  hew  the  trees  with  an  hatchet, 
all  about  the  foot,  till  the  bark  be  separated  in 
many   parts  ;   and   then   comes  out  a  thick 
liquor,  which  they  receive  in  vessels,  and  dry 
it  in  the  sun,  and  then  carry  it  to  a  mill  to 
grind,  and  it  becomes  fair  and  white  meal ; 
and  the  honey  and  the  wine,  and  the  poison, 
are  drawn  out  of  other  trees  in  the  same 
manner,  and  put  in  vessels   to  keep."     The 
leaves    of     many  palms    are     employeid   for 
thatching,  for  making  chattahs  or  umbrellas, 
punkahs  and  hats.      The  stems  of  Licuala 
acutifida  afiford  the  well-known  walking  sticks 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Penang  Lawyers,' 
those  of  Licuala  peltata,  the  Chattah-pat  of 
Assam,  are -in  universal  demand  in  that  valley. 
Scarcely  a  single  ploughman,  cow-keeper   or 
cooly,  but  has  his  Jhapee  or  Ghattah,  made 
of  Chattah-pat.     But  the  leaves  of  this  palm 
are  coarser  than  those  of  another,   the  Toka- 
pat  of  the  Assamese,  which  has  been  named 
livistona  Jenkinsiana,  by  Griffith.  Col.  Jenkins 
says  that  this  species  of  palm  is  an  indispensable 
accompaniment  of  every  native  gentleman's 
house,  but  in  some  parts  it  is  rare^  and  the 
trees  are  then  of  great  value.    The  loaves 
are  in  universal  use  throughout  Assam,  for 
covering  the  tops  of  dhoolies  or  palkees,  and  the 
roofs  of  khel  boats  ;  also,  for  making  the  pecu- 
liar hats,  or  rather  umbreUa^hats  (jhapee)  of 
the  Assamese  *    For  all  these  purposes  the  leaves 
are  admirably  adapted,  from  their  lightness, 
toughness   and  durability.     To  the  above  list 
of  useftd  Indian  palms,  we  might  easily  add 
some,  such  as  Zalacca  macrostachya,  .used  for 
making   baskets  and  for   tying    Nipa   leaves 
as   well    as    mention  the   native    names    of 
others  employed  for  many  of  the  same  purposes 
as  the  foregoing.     The  Chinese  are  said  to 
make  cable?  of  palm  leaver.      The  Areca 
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vestiaria  is  so  called  from  clothing  being  made 
ftom  its  fibres,  and  Rhapis  cochinchinensis  is 
employed  for   thatching,  &c.     Lodoicea  Sej- 
cheilarum  is  the  palm  yielding    the  formerly 
much   famed   "  Cocos  de   Mer*'  or   "Double 
Cocoanut," — for  a  specimen  of  which,  in  the 
Mauritius  collection,  a  Prize  Medal  was  awarded 
at  the  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  its  leaves  are  formed 
into  baskets  and  flowers.     The  palms  prove  the 
great  value  of  these  plants  to  the  regions  where 
they     are     indigenous — yielding    flour    and 
sugar,  milk  and  honey-like  fluids,  demulcent 
drinks  and  fiery  spirit,  fibre  for  cordage  and 
for  clothing,  leaves  for  thatching  and  fcr  platting, 
*as  well  as  wood   for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  some  may  yield  the 
fibre  which  so  abounds  in  their  leaves,  suffi- 
cient easily  to  be  useful  to  the  paper-maker. — 
Further  information    on    the   various   Palms 
of  Eastern   and  Southern  Asia,  the   cocoanut 
palm,  palmyra,  Corypha,  Caryota  urens,  Arenga 
saccharifera,  will  be  found  under  these  several 
heads.     This    natural   order  of  plants  is  one 
of  the   largest,    the  most    beautiful,  as  well 
as  the  most  useful  of  the    whole    vegetable 
kingdom.    They  are  almost  exclusively  plants 
of  tropical  counti-ies.     They  belong,  systemati- 
cally speaking,  to  the  endogens  or  monocotyle- 
dons,   the  same   great   division   which    com- 
prises the  grasses,   sedges,  lilies,  orchids  and 
screw-pines,  and    most    of   them    attain  the 
size  and  assume  the  aspect  of  trees.    Palms 
having  arrived  at    the    proper     age,    fiower 
every    year   until    they    die,    or    only    once 
during   the    whole  course  of  their  existence, 
and  have  sometimes  from  200,000  to  600,000 
flowers  on  a  single   tree.      The   fiodts  are 
almost  of  every  colour,  and  a  single  spathe  of 
the  Seje  palm  of  the  Orinoco  bears  as  many 
as  8,000  of  them.     The  common  cocoanut  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  fruits  and  the  double 
cocoanut  of  the  Seychilles  measures  about  four 
feet  in  circumference  and  probably  surpasses 
all  others  in  dimensions.    There  are  not  less 
than  1,000  known  species  of  this  useful  plant. 
Palms  are  associated  with  the  most  sublime 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  in  our  evei^  day 
life  we    speak    of   our  "  palmy   days, '  and 
♦*  carrying  off  the  palm,"  as  happy  and  excel- 
lent times  and  seasons  of  rejoicing.    Various  of 
ibeir  products  are  largely  made  use  of  by  the 
inhabitants  of  tJbe  countries- in  which  tbey  grow, 
and    are  exported    to    nations    thousands    of 
miles  away,  who  employ  them  for  many  pur- 
poses, useftil  and  economic.    The  sweeper  of 
the  croaaings  of  London,  holds  in  his  hand  a 
broom,  the  fibrous  portion  of  which  was  cut  by 
the  wild  Indians  of  Brazil  firom  the  stems  of  a 
palm:  the  geritieman  who  prides  himself  on 
bsfl  Penaiig  Lawyer,  is  but  carrying  a  young 
plant  of  the  Licuala  acutifida.    The  knob  of 
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the  ladies  parasol,  is  ft»tned  from  a  Goquilla* 
nut,  turned  into  that  shape.     The  chip  hata, 
so  extensively  worn  on  fine  summer  days,  are 
made  of  the  leaves  of  a  Cuban  palm  (Thnnax 
argentea).     Heaps  of  dates  are  to  be  seen  in 
all  the  shops  of  Europe  which  were  gathered 
by  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  or  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  desert  of  Sahara ;  and  cocoanuts,  grown 
on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the 
myriads  of  islands  which  form  its  Archipelago, 
or  on  the  shores  of  the  Carribean  sea,  are  sdd 
in  every  city  of  the  colder  r^ons  of  the  worlds 
where  they  are  ever  beheld  with   unabated 
curiosity.     The  cordage  and  rigging  of  the 
ships,  and  the   thick   mattings  used  on  stair 
cases  in  England,  spun  and  woven,  are  fna 
the  husk  of  the  cocoanut,  and  many  articles  of 
furniture  are  made  firom  the  woods  of  paliiii» 
Toys  and  ornaments  are  made  from  the  kemdi 
of    the  vegetable  Ivory  palm.     The  stearic 
candles  so  well  known  are  composed  of  the 
&tty  substance  extracted  from  the  oil  palm 
and  the  cocoanut.    The  sago  which  ministen 
so  powerfully  to  the  recovery  of  the  sick,  and' 
which  is  seen  in  such  varied  guise  on  tm- 
tables,  is  the  pith  of  palms  that  flourish  in 
many  tropical  regions,  the  famous  Betel-nut 
dentifrice  formed  of  the  charcoal  of  that  nut, 
colored  with  di'agons  blood,  is  the  produce  d 
two  palms,  and  £e  toilet  soaps  of  Europe  are- 
made  from  palm  oils.     Everywhere  we  meet 
with  numerous  products  of  {Milms,  either  in  a 
raw  state,  or  turned  by  the  ingenuity  of  nuutv 
to  some  useful  purpose :  and  millions  of  peo|^ 
who  never  saw  a  palm  are  benefitted  by  they 
products  of  these  useful  trees.     But  if  this  be- 
felt  in  remote  regions  of  the  cold  north,  in  iha: 
tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  America  and 
Australia,  where  these  elegant  members  of  thei. : 
vegetable  kingdom  flourish  in  all  their  native^ 
splendour,  the  inhabitants  derive  fix>m  them., 
many  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries . 
of  life,  and  come  more  or  less  in  contact  widi  ^ 
them  in  almost  every  action  of  daily  life.    la., 
household  economy,  parts  of  them  are  formel 
into  spoons,  and  cups,  and  ladles  and  lampSfi. 
and  hats  and  clothes,  and  combs,  and  hann 
mocks,  and  bowstrings,  and  fishing  lines,  fish*., 
hooks.    The  light  raf^rs  of  their  houses  are 
obtained  from  the  straight  cylindrical  tnmki 
of  the  Java  Palm  (Leopoldinia  pulchra),  the 
date  and  palmyra  tree.     The  roof  is  thatched 
with  the  leaves  of  palms.    In  one  region,  the 
door  of  the  house  is  made  of  the  split  stems  of 
the  Pashiuba  palm,  (Iriartea  exorhiza),  and 
in  another  the  thickly  matted  leaves  of  the 
cocoanut  and  palmyra  serve  as  a  door  for  die 
gardens    and    parterres.      The    harpoon  for 
catching  the  cow  fish,  is  formed  of  the  black-» 
wood  of  the    Pashiuba    barriguda   (Iriartea 
ventricosa.)    The  people  eat  the  froits  the 
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produce  of  many  of  this  tribe  of  trees,  and  in 
the  palm-wine  and  arracks  from  the  various 
^ts,  thcj  enjoy  palatable  refreshing  and 
stimuiating  drinks. 

The  Chamserops  Ehasiana,  the  fan^palm, 
tlie  pakha  of  the  Khassya,  grows  on  the  cliffs 
near  llamloo  on  the  Khassya  hills  :  it  may  be 
seen  on  looking  oyer  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  its 
ioDg  carved  trunk  rising  out  of  the  naked 
ndks,  but  its  site  is  generally  inaccessible  : 
vhile  near  it  grows  the  Saxiiraga  ciliaris  of 
English  gardens,  a  common  plant  in  the  north- 
weitHiinalaya,  but  extremely  scarce  in  Sikkim 
and  the  Khassya  mountains.  This  species  of 
ChamaeropB  is  very  closely  allied  to,  if  not 
identical  mik  P.  Martiana  of  Nepal,  which 
;  ncends  to  8,000  feet  in  the  western  Himalaya, 
vhere  it  is  annually  covered  with  snow  :  it  is 
;Bot  fennd  in  Sikkim,  but  an  allied  species 
aecurs  in  Affghanistan,  called  P.  Ritchiana. 
The  dwarf  palm  of  Soudiem  Europe  is  a  well 
known,  species.  There  are  upwards  of  twenty 
kinds  of  pefan  in  the  Khassya  district,  including 
Chanuerops,  three  species  of  Areca,  two  of 
Wallichia,  Arenga,  Caryota,  three  of  Phoenix, 
PJedocomia,  licuala,  and  many  species  of 
(Uamns.  Besides  these  there  are  several 
kinds  of  Paodanus,  and  the  Cycas  pectinata. 
The  pahns  of  the  Khassya  hills  amount  to  four- 
teen, of  which  the  Chamserops  and  Arenga  are 
the  only  genera  not  found  in  Sikkim. 

Li  the  West  Indies,  where  the  Oreodoxa 
dcracea,  the  edible  cabbage  tree,  grows,  its 
l^reen  top  is  eaten  both  raw  and  cooked.  The 
betel-nut  palm,  Areca  catechu  grows  through- 
oat  the  East  Indies,  and  produces  the  betel-nut 
thich  the  people  largely  use  as  a  mastica- 
toiy  along  with  the  betel-leaf,  and  its  nut 
Ao  yields  a  kind  of  catechu.  In  the  moun- 
tuns  of  Malabar,  the  poorer  people  use  the 
Bat  of  the  Areca  dicksonii  as  a  substitute  for 
ftc  betel-nut.  The  Arenga,  the  Gomuti  palm  of 
tiffiEastem  Archipelago,  yields  sago,  sugar,  palm- 
vine  and  black  horse-hair-like  fibres,  from 
which  cordage  and  cables  are  made.  A  single 
tree  yields  about  lbs.  150  of  good  sago  meal,  and 
its  sap  is  boiled  down  into  a  thick  syrup,  and 
•Bowed  to  concrete.  Horse-hair-like  fibres 
BnnooBd  the  petioles  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
Bp  is  largely  used  as  a  palm-wme.  The 
pahn- wine  from  the  Caryota  urens  of  the  Penin- 
«la  and  the  Moluccas  is  a  valuable  product. 
It  is  fermented  and  drank  as  an  intoxicating 
bererage,  and  is  distilled  to  obtain  a  spirituous 
Bqoid.  The  best  trees,  during  the  hot  season, 
*31  yield  100  pints  of  sap  in  24  hours. 
The  pith  of  the  trunk  in  old  trees  is  made  into 
■go,  and  baked  as  bread  or  boiled  in  the  form 
of  a  thick  gruel.  The  different  species  of 
Gaiamns  fdrmsh  the  canes  and  ratans  of  com- 
noce.    They  are  largely  used  in  the  East 
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Indies  as  the  linings  of  bedsteads,  chairs, 
as  screens,  to  form  ladders,  and  cables  The 
Sagus  ladYiA^Rumph,  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and  S.  farinifera  Qosrtn,  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula and  the  Archipelago,  both  yield  the  sago  of 
commerce  ;  the  pdople  of  the  Moluccas  live 
almost  wholly  on  the  pith  of  the  latter  tree. 
The  leaves  of  the  Tali  tree  of  Ceylon  and  the 
Moluccas,  the  Tali-pat  or  great  fan-palm  of 
Ceylon,  the  Corypha  umbraculifera,  are  of 
great  value  as  a  thatching  material,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  tara  palm  of  Bengal,  the  Corypha 
taliera,  are  used  as  a  book  to  write  on,  with 
the  steel  styles,  and  they  are  also  used  to 
tie  the  railers  of  their  houses.  The  species  of 
the  date  palms,  the  genus  Phoenix  yield  seve- 
ral useful  products.  Pi  sylvestris,  the  wild  date 
palm,  grows  abundantly  throughout  British 
India.  Its  fruit  is  of  little  value  but  its  juice  is 
largely  used  as  a  palm-wine,  and  is  boiled  with 
sugpr,  which  is  extensively  exported  to  other 
countries.  The  date  tree  is  met  with  in  almost 
every  part  of  British  India,  it  flourishes  most  con- 
genially, and  is  found  plentiinlly  in  the  alluvial 
soils  which  cover  the  south-^eastem  portion  of 
Bengal  proper,  excepting  only  such  tracts  as  suf- 
fer entire  submersion  annually  from  the  overflow 
of  their  rivers,  as  is  common  in  portions  of  the 
Dacca,  Mymensing,  and  Sunderbun  districts. 
The  extent  of  country  best  suited  for  its  growth, 
and  over  which  it  is  found  most  plentifully  aa 
above  indicated,  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
within  an  area  stretching  east  and  west  about 
200  miles,  and  north  and  south  about  100  miles, 
and  comprehending  by  a  rough  estimate  about 
9,000  square  miles  within  an  iiTegular  trian- 
gular space.  When  not  stunted  in  its  growth 
by  the  extraction  of  its  juice  for  sugar,  it  is  a 
very  handsome  tree,  rising  in  Bengal  from  30 
to  40  feet  in  height,  with  a  dense  crown  of 
leaves  spreading  in  a  hemispherical  form  from 
its  summit.  These  leaves  are  from  10  to  15 
feet  long,  and  composed  of  nmuerpus  leaflets  or 
pinules  about  18  inches  long.  The  trunk  is 
rough,  from  the  adheretice  of  the  bases  of  the 
faUing  leaves ;  this  serves  to  distinguish  it  at  a 
glance  from  the  smooth-trunked  cocoanut  palm, 
which  in  its  leaves  only  it  resembles.  The 
iruit  consists  more  of  seed  than  of  pulp,  and 
altogether  is  only  about  one-fourth  tlie  size  of 
the  Arabian  kind  brought  annually  to  Calcutta 
for  sale,  and  when  fresh  imported,  a  rich  and 
favourite  fruit  there.  This  inferiority  of  the 
Indian  fruit  may  no  doubt  be  attributed  to  the 
entire  neglect  of  its  improvement  there  from 
time  immemorial,  and  perhaps,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  the  practice  of  tapping  the  trees  for 
their  sap,  so  universally  followed  in  every  part 
of  British  India,  to  obtain  the  palm-toddy* 
The  process  of  tapping  and  extracting  the  juice 
commences  about  the  1st  of  November   and 
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terminates  about  the  15th  of  February.    Some 
days  previously,  the  lower  leaves  of  the  crown 
are  stripped  off  all  round,  and  a  few  extra  leaves 
from  the  side  of  the  tree  intended  to  be  tapped. 
On  the  part  thus  denuded,  a  triangular  incision 
is  made  with  a  knife,  about  an  inch  deep,  so  as 
to  penetrate  through  the  cortex,  and  divide  the 
aap  vessels  ;  each  side  of  the  triangle  measur- 
ing about  6  inches,  with  one  point  downwards, 
in  which  is  inserted  apiece  of  grooved  bamboo, 
along  which  the  sap  trickles,  and  irom  thence 
drops  into  an   earthen   pot  suspended  under- 
neath it  by  a  string.     The  pots  are  suspended 
in  the  evening,  and  removed  very  early  the 
following  morning,  ere  the  sun  has  sufficient 
power  to  warm  the  juice,  which  would  cause 
it  immediately    to  ferment  and   destroy   its 
quality  of  crystallizing  into  sugar.  The  cutting 
being  made  in  the  afternoon,  next  morning  the 
pot  is  found  to  contain  from  a  full-grown  tree, 
10  seers  of  juice,  the  second  morning  4  seers, 
and  the  third  morning  2  seers   of  juice  ;  the 
quantity  exuding  afterwards  is  so  small  that  no 
pot  is  suspended  for  the  next  four  days.     Daily 
at  sunrise,  throughout   the  goor  season,  the 
toddy-drawer  may  be  seen  climbing  his  trees, 
and  collecting  at  a  convenient  spot  beneath 
them,  the  earthen  pots    containing   thfe  juice 
yielded  during  the  past  night.      Under  a  rude 
shed,  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  date  tree 
itself,  and  erected  under  the  shade  of   the 
plantation,  is  prepared  the  boiling  apparatus  to 
serve  for  the  goor  season.     It  consists  of  a  hole 
of  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  sunk  aibout  2  feet 
in  the  ground,  over  which  are  supported  by 
mud  arches  four  thin  earthen  pans  of  a  semi- 
globular  shape,   and  18  inches  in  diameter  ; 
the  hole   itself  is   the  furnace,  and  has  two 
apertures  on  opposite  sides  for  feeding  in  the 
fuel,  and  for  escape  of  the  smoke.     The  fire  is 
lit  as  soon  as  the  juice  is  collected,  and  poured 
into  the  four  pans,  which   are  kept   constantly 
supplied  with  fresh  juice  as   the  water  evapo- 
rates until  the  whole  produce  of  the  morning 
is  boiled  down  to  the  r^uired  density.   As  the 
contents  of  each  pan  becomes  sufficiently  boiled, 
they  are  ladled  out  into  other  eanihern  pots  or 
jars,  of  various  sizes,  from  6  to  20  seers  of  con- 
tents, according  to  local  custom,  and  in  these 
the  boiled  extract  cools,  crystallizes  into  a  hard 
compound  of  granulated  sugar  and  molasses, 
and  is  brought  to  market  for  sale  as  goor.  The 
subsequent  processes  by  which  the  goor  is  de- 
prived more  or  less  of  its  molasses  and  impuri- 
ties are  too  long  to  be  detailed. 

In  Arabia,  the  people  of  the  Nejd,  as 
Wallin  informs  us,  believe  that  the  more 
the  date  palms  arc  watered,  the  more  syrup 
will  the  fruit  produce;  they,  therefore,  in- 
undate the  ground  as  often  as  possible.  At 
El"  Jauf,  where  the  date  is  peculiarly  good, 
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the  trees  are  watered  regularly  every  third  or 
fourth  day. 

The  stem  of  Phoenix  farinifera  contains  fecula 
which  is  used  as  food,  in  times  of  scarcity,  its 
leaflets  are  wrought  into  mats,  and  the  common 
petioles  ai*e  split  into  three  or  four  and  used  to 
make  baskets.  Its  fruit  is  edible.  Walking 
sticks  are  made  of  the  trunks  of  the  Ph. 
paJudosa,  and  the  trunks  are  used  as  raft- 
ers and  the  leaves  for  thatch.  The  palm 
oils  from  the  Elasis  guineensis  the  oil  palm  of 
the  West  Indies  and  from  the  cocoanut  palm 
of  the  East  Indies  are  extensively  used  in  the 
West  and  East.  The  Elfeis  guineensis  also 
yields  an  excellent  palm  wine.  The  numer- 
ous uses  to  which  the  Cocoanut  Palm  are  ap- 
plied are  familiar  to  all  who  have  not  even 
seen  it.  It  grows  on  the  shores  of  all  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  the  leaves  furnish  thatch 
for  dwellings,  materials  for  buckets,  baskets  and 
fences,  and  make  excellent  torches.  The  juice 
of  the  flower  stem,  is  fennented  into  palm 
wine,  distilled  into  arrack,  or  made  iifto 
sugar.  The  fruit  when  green  is  filled  with 
a  liquid  albumen,  which  is  largely  drunk 
as  a  refreshing  liquid :  when  ripe  the  alba-> 
men  solidifies  and  is  used  in  cooking,  and 
affords  an  abundance  of  oil  which  is  used  in 
lamps  and  in  Europe  is  manufactured  into  can- 
dles. The  fibrous  rind  ibrms  the  coir  of  com- 
merce, made  into  cordage  and  cables.  A  fibre  is 
obtained  from  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves  of  a 
kind  of  palm  (Chamaerops)  which  grows  in  the 
E^angra  hills  up  to  5,000  feet.  The  peculiar 
structure  of  the  wood  of  the  palms  deserves 
attention,  it  appears  formed  of  a  series  of  hard 
stiff  longitudinal  fibres  not  interlaced  or  twist- 
ed but  crossed  at  considerable  intervals  at  vari- 
ous angles  by  similar  fibres  which  proceed  from 
the  soft  heart  of  the  tree,  to  the  outer  part, 
probably  to  the  leaf  stem — ^a  radial  section  of 
palmyra  rafter  shows  this,  the  interstices  are 
filled  up  with  pith,  the  proportion  of  which 
increases  with  the  distance  from  the  outer 
part.  The  wood  is  used  in  England  for 
veneers  and  inlaying.  It  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  from  Ceylon,  where  it  is  used  for 
rafters,  pillars,  and  posts  of  native  houses.  Thq 
toddy  of  the  cocoanut,  the  palmyra  and 
the  gomuti  palms  is  obtained  from  the  spathe. 
In  the  palmyra  and  cocoanut  die  spathe  is 
cut  across  and  the  juice  fiows  into  a  pot.  In 
the  gomuti,  the  spathe  is  wounded.  With  ^e 
date  tree  the  stem  is  notched  and  sloped  and  a 
spout  made  of  the  branch.  Of  others  of  the 
palms  of  the  £.  Indies,  the  following  mention 
may  be  made  : — 

Eugeissona  truncata,  Griffiths,  is  a  stem- 
less  palm,  growing  in  thick,  tufts,  which  are 
surrounded  by  the  debris  of  the  old  leaves. 
Leaves  numerous,  the  outer  ones  spreading, 
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^een  to  twenty  feet  in  length.  It  grows  in 
forests  on  the  hills  about  Ching,  Malacca,  and 
is  yeiy  common.  It  is  also  common  in  Penang 
where,  according  to  Mr.  Lewis,  it  is  much  used 
in  making  mats  for  sides  of  houses,  for  thatch 
and  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  of  Nipa  ii'uti- 
cans ;  its  Malayan  name  is  Bertam. 

Chrypka  eUUa^  Griffiths,  has  a  straight 
trunk,  hut  often  yar3ning  in  thickness.  A  tree 
about  thirty  years  old,  when  in  flower,  was 
seventy  feet  to  the  base  of  the  inflorescence, 
another  about  sixty ;  circumference  near  the 
root  eight  feet,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
trees  five  and  a  half  or  six ;  their  whole  length 
strongly  marked  with  rough,  dark-coloured, 
spiral  ridges,  and  furrows,  which  plainly  point 
out  the  spiral  arrangement  of  the  leaves.  The 
ligneous  fibres,  as  in  the  order,  are  on  the  out- 
ude,  forming  a  tube  for  the  sofl  spongy  substance 
within,  of  a  dark  chocolate  colour,  tough  and 
hard,  but  by  no  means  equal,  in  either  quan- 
tity or  quality,  to  the  very  serviceable  wood  of 
Bcnrassus  fabelliformis.  This  palm  grows  in 
Bengal  flowering  in  March  and  April :  the 
seeds  require  about  twelve  months  to  ripen.  It 
is  the  Bujoor  or  Bujur-batool,  of  Bengal  and  is 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  about  Calcutta.  This 
palm  is  to  be  at  once  recognized  by  its  black 
spirally  marked  trunk.  From  the  other  species 
of  Gorypha  it  is  abimdantly  distinct  by  its 
long,  obviously  spirally  placed  ex  auriculate 
petioles,  and  by  the  smaller  dark-green  flat 
lamina,  with  narrow  linear-eDsiform  segments. 
The  liruit  is  smaller.  According  to  Roxburgh  s 
drawing  the  inflorescence  of  this  species  is  so 
dense  that  no  part  of  the  spadise  or  spathes  is 
visible,  and  the  outline  is  irregular  pyramidal, 
some  of  the  branches  being  much  larger  than 
others. 

Corypha  taliera,  Roxb.,  has  a  trunk  perfect- 
ly straight,  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  as  near 
as  the  eye  can  judge  equally  thick  throughout, 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  somewhat  rough 
with  the  marks  lefl  by  the  impression  of  the 
fallen  leav^.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  to  write  on  with  their 
pointed  steel  styles  and  also  to  tie  the  raflers 
of  their  houses,  for  they  are  strong  and 
durable,  the  wood  does  not  seem  to  be  applied  to 
any  useful  purpose.  It  grows  in  Bengal,  but  it 
is  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta.  It  flowers 
at  the  banning  of  the  hot  season,  the  seeds 
ripen  nine  or  ten  months  afterwards.  It  is  the 
Tara,  TilUer  or  Tareet  of  Bengal.  This  species 
is  so  closely  allied  to  C.  umbraculifera,  as  to  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  when  out  of  flower.  The 
Botanic  garden's  specimens  are  distinguishable 
by  the  lamina  of  the  leaf  being  conduplicate 
from  the  middle  upwards,  and  by  their  posti- 
cous  segments  overlapping  so  that  the  whole 
becoines  peltate.  The  leaves  are  very  like  those 
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of  Borassus  flabelliformis,  but  much  larger.  The 
petioles  are  biauriculate  and  without  an  obvious 
spiral  arrangement,  they  separate  at  the  top  of 
the  dilated  part,  and  subsequently  jifall  off, 
leaving  a  smooth  ti'unk.  The  lamina  is  five  or 
six  feet  long,  fifteen  feet  broad,  glaucescent ;  the 
segments  are  ninety  or  ninety-five. in  number, 
deeper  and  broader  than  in  C.  umbraculifera, 
the  central  ones  being  3  to  3|  feet  long. 

Corypha  wmhraculifera^  is  very  much  like 
C.  tatiera.  The  leaves  are,  however,  larger 
than  those  of  the  species  alluded  to,  and  in  its 
native  places  they  attain  an  immense  size.  It 
grows  in  Ceylon,  the  Malabar  and  Malay  coasts. 
It  is  the  Tala  or  Tala-gas,  of  the  Singhalese, 
Condayari,  Tamul,  (Roxb,)  Coddo-Pana  of 
Malabar  (Bheede.)  the  Talipot  palm  of  the 
English. 

Licuala.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Calyx 
and  corolla  each  three-parted.  Stamens  six, 
filaments  often  united  into  a  ring,  distinct  from 
the  corolla  drupe,  (only  one  matured),  one  seed- 
ed. Albumen  excavated  in  front.  Embryo 
placed  behind.  The  species  of  Licuala  are 
shrubby,  sometimes  stemless,  palms,  of  the  East 
Indies  as  well  as  the  Islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  The  stem  in  many  is  marked 
with  rings,  and  sometimes  rough  with  the  per* 
sistent  indurated  leaves  of  the  petioles  of  fallen 
leaves.  The  leaves  are  pinnately  fan-shaped* 
with  the  petioles  armqd  towards  the  margins 
with  homy  conical  or  often  hooked  prickles ; 
pinnules  wedge-shaped,  with  their  apex  more 
or  less  truncate  or  lobed,  and  the  lobes  bifid. 
Spadix  spicately  or  paniculately  branching. 

Limiala  paludosa,  Gr.,  the  trunk  is  from 
eight  \o  twelve  feet  high,  about  1^  inch  in 
diameter,  unarmed,  and  almost  without 
marks  of  annuli,  except  towards  the  apex 
where  they  are  incomplete.  Crown  of  moderate 
size,  ilete,  or  woody  fibres  rather  stout,  of 
a  rich  brown  colour.  It  grows  in  Malacca  in 
low  sandy  wet  places  along  the  sea-coast  about 
Tanjo-cling  Roondoor,  and  Pulo  Bissar,  asso- 
ciated with  Pandanus,  Eugenia,  Dioepyros, 
Helospora,  &c.  It  flowers  in  February.  The 
species  approaches  to  L.  spinosa,  but  is  abun- 
dantly distinct  by  its  smooth  stem,  (which  does 
not  look  much  like  the  stem  of  a  palm),  and 
by  the  short  smooth  turbinate  flowers.  The 
tracts  of  country  in^which  it  is  found,  form  one 
of  the  peculiar  marks  of  the  Straits'  Flora, 
and  are  highly  contrasted  with  the  muddy 
littoral  tracts,  which  are  covered  as  usual  with 
mangrove  jungle. 

Licuala  spinoaa,  Willd.,  is  a  stout  palm, 
forming  dense  bushy  tufts.  Trunk  two  to  four 
inches  in  diameter,  eight  or  twelve  feet  high, 
marked  with  the  scars  of  the  fallen  petioles, 
leaves  six  or  seven 'feet  long,  petiole  about  four 
and  a  half  feet  long,  obtusely  trigonal,  margins 
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Btume,  appears  only  disdnguisfaed  from  tbii; 
by  the  broader  equal  teeth  of  the  pinnules  (tb«| 
intermediate  ones  of  which  are  die  broadnt)] 
being  described  aa  sixteen  to  twenty-cme  Una  i 
broad,  and  six  to  eight  toothed,  wlule  the  two< 
innermost onesare said  to  beonly  aninchbroid. 

Lieuala  glabra,  Griffiths,  is  a  miniatare 
palm,  the  trunk  being  from  three  to  fivefe«t 
high  and  rather  more  slender  than  that  of  the 
preceding.  The  petiole,  the  rete  and  the  ligsls . 
are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  precedii^. . 
It  grows  solitary  on  Goonong  Miring,  an  olbet ', 
at'  Mount  Ophir.  Flowers  in  February.  la ' 
Mabyan  name  is  Plass  Gooaoong.  Griffitln; 
first  met  with  this  species  on  Mount  Ophir,  bt ' 
subsequently  received  specimens  from  the  mns  i 
locality.  It  is  closely  aUied  to  the  preceding, : 
(Penang  lawyer),  from  which  indeed  the  leans  | 
are  scarcely  istinguishable,  except  bj  it 
broad  Onuses  of  the  lobes,  and  their  men  : 
obtuse  points.  The  smooth  inflorescence  sid 
flowers,  however,  at  once  distinguish  it  from  both 
that  species  and  L.  pumila  of  Blume.  GiiSit 
was  not  aware  of  its  stem  being  used  ibr  •rtib> 
ing  sticks. 

Lieuala  lomjipts,  Griffiths,  grows  in  Malaeei^ 
solitary,  in  dense  forests,  at  Ayer  Punnas  (Rbi^ 
Goonoong  Miring,  and  Mount  Ophir,  but  Mt 
above  an  elevation  of  a  thousand  feet,  slnoB 
the  Tenasaerim  coast  in  forests  near  Laineart* 
the  south  of  Mergui.  It  flowers  nearly  all  im 
year.  And  is  the  Plass  Bhatto  of  the  Mals^ 
This,  judging  from  Schultes'  description,  appeii 
to  be  somewhat  allied  to  Blume  L.  mam, 
quoted  by  Martiug  under  L.  spinosa. 

Lieuala  triphylla,  Griffiths,  is  a  very  gnuil 
dwarf  palm,  the  whole  heigiit  not  eiMdii^ 
two  and  a  half  feet ;  the  stem  being  about  thie 
or  four  inches  long.  It  grows  in  Makcts  i 
dense  forests,  at  Ayer  Punnns,  (Rhira).  TTm 
stature  and  leaves  of  this,  will  at  once  Ht 
tinguiah  it.  In  the  teeth  of  the  pinnulw  i 
approaches  L.  pumila,  and  especially  L.  lea 
gipes. 

Livittona  tpectahilis,  Griffiths,  ia  a  Icfl 
paira,  fifty  or  siity  I'ect  high.  Trunk  Bmool 
or  armed  towards  the  base  with  the  hard  p« 
siatent  bases  of  the  petioles.  It  inhabit 
Malacca,  is  solitary  in  the  low  littoral  traeh 
adapted  to  rice  cultivation.  Th^  Penang  Ml 
lay  name,  is  Sardang. 

Ltifislona  sttteimx,  Griffitlts,  is  twenty  o 
twenty-five  feet  high,  with  a  stout  obswireh 
annulated  trunk.  Crown  round.  Leaves  moH 
plicated,  and  also  conduplicate  along  the  centre 
It  grows  in  Southern  China,  according  to  Dr 
Martins.  It  was  cultivated  in  the  Hon  Cal 
gardens  under  the  name  Livislonia  maurilianis 
said  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  Mauritia 
inlSSl. 

Chamanpt  mariiana,  Griffiths.  Trunl 
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tirenty  feet  high,    irregularly    annnlate,  of 

iiTCgular   diameter.       Crown    hemispherical, 

iBther  thin.    Leaves  three  feet  long.     Petioles 

tro  and  a  half  or  three  feet  long,  unarmed, 

generally  partly   twisted.     Spadices  three  or 

five  feet,  long,  very  much  branched,  furnished 

at  the  base  (under  each  primary  branch)  with 

spathes,  peduncle  about  a  foot  long.     Lower- 

oust  spathe  one,  or  one  and  a  half  foot  long, 

two-edged  semi-bifid  at  the  apex,  the  third  or 

fourth  supports  a  flower  bearing  branch.  Spikes 

one,  or  one  and  a  half  inch  long.     It  grows  at 

Bunipa  in  the  valley  of  Nipal,  at  an  elevation 

of  about  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 

the  sea.    Newar  name,  Tuggu. 

ChanuBrops  Jchasyana,  Griffiths,  is  a  palm  of 
moderate  height,   nine  or  ten  feet,  the  trunk 
five  inches  in  diameter  in  the  thickest  parts, 
;  and  is  obscurely  annulate.     Under  the  crown, 
which  is  thick,  is  an  oblong  mass  (two  feet 
bog)  consisting  of  the  flattened  bases  of  petioles 
and  their  rete  of  stiff  woody  fibres.     The  leaves 
ire  about  three  and  a  half  feet  long.     Petiole 
eighteen  inches  long,  with  irregular  denticulate 
1  Btazgins.    It  grows  in  the  Kliasya  hills :  on 
i  precipices  at  Moosai  and  Mamloo,  altitude  fom' 
[  thousand   feet ;    not    observed   in   flower  or 
fruit.     Takill   Kemaon   altitude  8,000,   this 
species  is  closely   allied   to  C.  Martiana:   it 
Men  in  its  shorter,  stouter  stature,  the  petioles 
toothed  throughout,  in  the  nature  of  the  rete, 
lad  the  texture  of  the  leaves  which  is  more 
£ke  that  of  C.  humilis.     The  paleaceous   to- 
mentum  is,  however,  much  more  developed,  and 
the  berries   are    bluish,  not    yellow.       The 
£mons  of  the  leaves  are  much  the  same,  ex- 
cepting the  secondary  segments  of  the  central 
dimons,  which  are  shallow,  obtuse,  and  re- 
fuired. 

Cham4Brop$  ritehiana^  is  a  small  palm, 
•carcely  exceeding  two  or  three  feet  in  height, 
pnerally  tufted,  and  generally  almost  stem- 
fca.  There  is  scarcely  any  rete,  but  the  bases 
flf  the  petioles  where  they  naturally  cover  each 
•ther,  present  a  rust-coloured  wool.  It  grows  in 
Ae  Khybur  Pass,  and  generally  in  the  low  arid 
iwnntainous  parts  of  eastern  Affghanistan. 
*oshtoo  name  Maizurry.  Not  observed  in 
Anrer  or  fruit.  It  is  the  only  palm  Grifiiths 
met  with  in  tliat  country,  and  is  of  extensive 
liK  ht  making  cordage,  &c. 

The  Phoenix  genus  are  palms  of  the  East  In- 
&a,  and  northern  parts  of  Africa,  trees  and- 
Arubs,  their  stems  marked  with  the  scars  of  fallen 
fcayes,  or  rough  with  the  persistent  bases  of 
Aeir  petioles :  in  some  cases  stemless.  The 
l»Tes  are  pinnate,  the  pinnules  linear.  The 
<pdix  appear  from  between  the  leaves,  the 
^thes  coriaceous  and  sheathing.'  Flowers 
ydlowiah  white.  Fruit  edible,  soft  and  reddislir 
y*lIow  or  brown. 
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Phcenios  acaulis.  Stem  none  in  plants  ten 
years  old ;  at  this  age  when  in  flower,  the 
whole  body  of  the  plant,  including  inflorescence 
but  exclusively  of  the  foliage  is  of  an  ovate 
form,  and  not  exceeding  six  or  eight  inches  in 
height  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Leaflets 
or  fronds  pinnate ;  from  two  or  six  feet  long. 
Leaves  nearly  opposite,  rather  remote  fascicles ; 
the  superior  ones  folded,  slender,  ensiform,  and 
about  eighteen  inches  long ;  lower  ones  small, 
straight,  rigid,  and  ending  in  very  sharp  spi- 
nous points.  Petioles  (stips)  near  the  base  flat, 
towards  the  apex  triangular,  smooth,  it  grows 
in  Behar,  on  elevated  plains  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Ganges  on  a  clayey  soil.  Chota- 
Nagpore,  Burmah  in  plains  between  the  valley 
of  Hook-hoong  and  Mogam.     Junglee  Khujur. 

Phoenix  oitseltyana.  The  rete  consists  of  a 
few  rigid  fibres.  Leaves  two  and  a  half  or 
three  feet  long.  It  grows  in  Chota-Nagpore, 
according  to  Col.  Ouseley,  and  according  to 
Major  Jenkins,  in  Assam. 

Phcenix  pedunculata.  Monoecious,  soboli- 
ferous,  generally  stemless.  Trunk,  if  any, 
rough.  Common  and  very  gregarious  on 
open  ground  of  the  hilly  country  about  Cour- 
tallum,  Coonoor,  Neilgherries,  at  an  elevation  of 
6,000  feet  of  the  ventral  face. 

Phcenix  fariniferay  Roxb.  Trunks  the 
little  it  has,  is  only  about  one,  or  at  most  two 
feet  high,  and  so  entirely  enveloped  in  the 
sheaths  of  the  leaves  that  it  is  never  seen,  the 
whole  appearing  like  a  large  round  bush.  It 
gi'ows  in  dry  barren  parts  chiefly  of  the  sandy 
lands  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea  near 
Coringa.  Flowers  in  January,  February  ;  fruit 
ripens  in  May.  Telinga  name  Cheltacita. 
Common  on  all  the  hilly  country  between  the 
Ganges  and  Cape  Comorin. 

Phdbnix  sylvestris,  Roxb.,  is  a  very  handsome 
palm,  often,  when  uninjured  by  extracting 
toddy,  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  in  height. 
Trunk  rough  from  the  persistent  bases  of  the 
petioles.  Crown  about  hemispherical,  very 
large  and  thick.  Leaves  ten  to  fifteen  feet  long. 
Petioles  compressed  only  to\yards  the  apex  ;  at 
the  base  bearing  a  few  channelled  triangular 
short  spines.  Pinnules  very  numerous,  densely 
fascicled,  glaucous,  rigid,  ensiform,  eighteen 
inches  long,  one  inch  and  three  lines  wide, 
conduplicate  at  the  base,  then  canaliculate, 
subulately  acuminated,  almast  spinous  pointed 
fom*  fairous,  some  intermediately  spreading 
others  crossing  these  above  and  below  in  an 
ascending  direction.  Spadix  two  or  three 
feet  long  ;  peduncle  highly  compressed.  It  is 
common  all  over  India,  all  soils  and  situations 
seeming  to  suit  equally  well.  It  flowera  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hot  season.  It  is  the  most 
comn^on  pahn  of  India.  Beng.  Khujur,  Sansc. 
Tshurjura,   Teling.   Peddouta.      Griffiths  was 
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unable  to  point  out  any  distinction  between 
this  and  P.  dactylifera,  the  true  date  palm. 
It  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  lower  plains.  It 
begins  to  disappear  about  20  miles  North-west 
of  Burdwan,  and  is  scarcely  seen  in  the  hilly 
districts  of  Behar,  where  almost  the  only  palms 
met  with  are  Phoenix  acaulis  and  Borassus  fla- 
bellifoi-mis.  P.  dactylifera  is  closely  alhed  to 
P.  sylvestris,  and  with  P.  farinifera,  forms  a 
complete  transition  from  P.  sylvestris  to  P. 
acaulis.  P.  sylvestris  yields  Tari,  or  palm 
wine  during  the  cold  season.  The  method  of 
extracting  it  destroys  the  appearance  and  ferti- 
lity of  the  tree.  The  fruit  of  those  that  have 
been  cut  for  drawing  off  the  juice  being  very 
small.  The  mode  of  extracting  this  juice  is 
by  removing  the  lower  leaves  and  their  sheaths 
and  cutting  a  notch  into  the  pith  of  the  tree 
near  the  top,  from  thence  it  issues  and  is  con- 
ducted by  a  small  channel  made  of  a  bit  of  the 
palmyra  tree  leaf,  into  a  pot  suspended  to  re- 
ceive it.  On  the  coast  of  Coromandel  this 
palm  juice  is  either  drunk  fresh  from  the  tree, 
or  boiled  down  into  sugar,  or  fermented  for 
distillation,  when  it  gives  out  a  large  portion  of 
ardent  spirit.  Mats  and  baskets  are  made  of 
the  leaves.  The  Bengalees  call  this  tree  Khu- 
jiu".  They  also  boil  the  juice  into  sugar.  In 
the  whole  province  of  Bengal  about  a.  d.  1842, 
fifteen  thousand  maunds,  or  about  five  thou- 
sand tons  was  made  annually.  At  the  age 
of  from  seven  or  ten  years,  when  the  trunk 
,  of  the  trees  will  be  about  four  feet  high,  they 
begin  to  yield  juice,  and  continue  productive 
for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  It  is  ex- 
tracted during  the  cold  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  January  and  February  ;  during 
which  period,  each  tree  is  reckoned  to  yield 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty,  to  two  hundred 
and  forty  pints  of  juice,  which  averages  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pints  ;  every  twelve  pints 
or  pounds  is  boiled  down  to  one  of  goor  or 
jagari,  and  four  of  goor  yield  one  of  good 
powder  sugar,  so  that  the  average  produce  of 
each  tree  is  about  seven  or  eight  pounds  of 
sugar  annually.  Another  statement  presented 
to  Griffiths  gives  the  average  prqduce  of  each 
tree  as  sixteen  pints  per  day,  four  of  which  will 
yield  two  pounds  of  molasses,  and  forty  of 
molasses  will  yield  twenty-five  pounds  of  brown 
sugar.  This  difference  is  so  great,  that  he  could 
•  not  reconcile  them,  but  he  was  inchned  to  give 
most  credit  to  the  first. 

PhcBnix  paludosa,  Griffiths.  This  palm  forms 
very  elegant  impenetrable  tufts.  Trunk  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  high,  three  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  annulate  at  the  base,  otherwise  cover- 
ed with  the  brown,  retiferous,  armed  petioles. 
Leaves  gracefully  spreading,  eight  or  ten  feet 
long.  Petiole  covered  with  scurf,  brownish- 
glaucescent,  in  the  lower  three  feet,   bearing 
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irregularly  spreading,  hard,  brown,  triangular, 
channeUed,  rather  long  spines.  It  grows  in 
the  Sunderbims,  where  it  forms  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  impenetrable  woods 
which  completely  cover  that  extensive  tract 
of  country.  Along  the  Salween,  between 
Amherst  and  Moulmein,  Penang,  where  it  ia 
known  by  the  name  Dangsa,  Sanscrit  name 
Hintala ;  Bengal,  Hintal.  The  trunks  of 
the  smaller  trees  serve  for  walking  sticks, 
and  the  natives  have  an  idea  that  snakes  get 
out  of  the  way  of  any  person  having  such  a 
staff.  The  longer  ones  serve  for  rafters  to  their 
houses,  and  the  leaves  for  thatch.  It  is  well 
worth  cultivation  on  account  of  its  elegance, 
and  its  being  adapted  for  bank  scenery. 

Areca. — Spathe  1  or  2  complete.  Flowers 
monoecious  in  the  same  spadix,  one  feminine 
between  too  masculine.  Stamens  3,  or  indefi- 
nite. Ovary  1  to  3  celled-Ovula  1.  fruit  drupa- 
ceous or  somewhat  like  a  berry,  sometimes 
oblique,  one-seeded.  Albumen  rmninated. 
Embryo  near  the  base.  The  areca  palms  are 
arboreal  trees  or  shrubs,  often  unarmed.  Trunk 
ringed.  Leaves  pinnately  divided,  seldom  twice 
divided  or  bipinnate.  Sheath  coriaceous, 
striated.  Spadix,  axillary  paniculate  or  race- 
mosely  divided,  rarely  simple,  often  broken. 
Flowers  often  distichous  or  ranged  in  two  rows,  \ 
with  a  centrifugal  expansion  or  evolution. 
Anthers  linear.  Fruit  either  drupes  or  berries, 
the  former  ovate,  often  orange,  the  latter  globos?; 
and  of  bluish  colour. 

Areca  catechu. 

Foolfool,  Arab. 

Gooa,  Bea'o. 

Soopara,  Uind. 

This  is  the  most  elegant  of  the  Indian 
The  male  flowers  are  delightfully  fragrant.  Tl 
trunk  grows  remarkably  straight,  often 
forty  to  fifty  feet  high,   and  in  general 
twenty  inches  in  circumference,  equally  thic 
in  every  part,  and  smooth.  On  the  Malabar( 
the  common  black  pepper  vine  is  usually  traine 
up  to  this  tree,  which  renders  it  more  useful 
those  pai'ts  than  any  other.     It  is  comraoi 
cultivated,   especially  to  the  eastward,  whc 
it  attains  a  much  larger  size   than  in  Bei 
It   is   very  extensively   cultivated  in  most 
the  warmer  and   more  humid    parts  of  Inc 
especially  towards  the  sea,  near  which  ale 
it  comes  to  perfection.     It  thrives  much 
luxuriantly   on   the  Tenasserim  coast,  and^ 
the    Straits   of  Miilacca  than   in  Bengal ; 
nut  is  also  much  more   immoderately  used 
the  Burmese  and  IVIalays  than  the  Bengallf 
Several  varieties  with   particular  names 
among  the  Malays,  and  merit  perhaps  as  mi 
attention  as  those  of  the  cocoanut. 

Areca '  triandra^  Roxb. — is  shrubby,  thi 
ing  out  oftsets  at  the  base.  The  stem  is 
to  seven  feet   high,  green,  distinctly  aoni 
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one  and  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  It  grows  in 
the  voods  of  Chittagong,  Rungpore.  Bengallee 
names  Bungooa,  Ramgiia,  Runisupari,  in  Hower 
most  of  the  year. 

Areea  laxa^  grows  in  the  Andaman 
Islands,  Buchanan  Hamilton  states  that  it  is 
closely  allied  to  A.  triandra,  and  that  the 
nuts  are  used  instead  of  the  betel-nut  by  the 
conrictB  confined   on   the  island. 

Jreea  nagensis,  Griffith. — Trunk  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high,  attached  to  the  soil  by  innu- 
merable black  fibrous  roots.  Grows  in  Assam  ? 
and  the  Naga  hills  up  to  an  elevation  of  eight 
hnndred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  afifect- 
ing  hanks  of  rivers.  Name  of  the  tree  in  Naga, 
Tal-pat;  Singhpo  name,  Tangtaw  ;  by  its  roots 
and  fruit.  This  appears  distinct,  it  is  very 
scarce,  and  courts  high  situations  generally  on 
riyer  sides. 

Areea  coeoides^  Gb.,  is  a  lofty  palm.  Trunk 
ibrty  feet  high.  Crown  dark-green,  ample. 
Leaves  pinnate,  petiole  scurfy  plano-convex : 
hmina  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  four  or  ibur  and 
a  half  broad,  in  outline  lanceolate  acuminate. 
Coltfyated  at  Malacca,  but  not  commonly.  It 
occurs  in  a  garden  at  the  Dutch  Redoubt ;  also 
Iralf  way  to  Malim.  Malayan  name,  Pinang 
Panowur.  The  aspect  of  this  palm  is  very 
different  firom  that  of  A.  catechu,  the  size  being 
much  greater,  the  crown  blackish-green,  the 
leaves  stifier,  and  at  a  distance  having  a  trun- 
cate appearance.  The  fruit  is  considered  a 
medicinal  kind  of  betel-nut,  its  native  place 
ii  not  traced,  it  may  be  Pinanga  Galapparia  of 
Rumphius  ? 

Areca  pvmtla,  Gb.  Stems  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  height,  1|  to  IJ  inch  in  diameter,  distinctly 
smulate.  Leaves  eight  or  nine  feet  long ; 
rAeatbs  subventricose,  about  two  feet  long, 
ioflide  of  a  shining  chesnut  colour.  Growing 
;]&  a  ravine  of  the  dense  forest  near  Ching, 
Malacca.  Its  Malayan  name  is  Pinang  Jirong, 
It  is  closely  allied  to  A.  malaiana,  but  is  at 
'llnce  distinguishable  by  tetrastichous,  not  dis- 
inflorescence,  the  sepals,  number  of 
ens  and  the  orange,  not  sanguineous,  colour 
the  fruit. 

Areca  malaiana.  Gb.  An  elegant  palm,  eight 
twelve  feet  in  height,  having  the  appearance 
habit  of  the  preceding.  Stem  distinctly  annu- 
,  in  diameter  scarcely  an  inch,  internodes 
eraUy  subclavate.  Crown  composed  of  five  to 
t  spreading  leaves.  Grows  in  forests,  at 
yer  Ftmnus,  and  Rhim,  Malacca,  where  it  is 
uncommon.  Malayan  names,  that  of 
Pinang  Booreng;  of  Pinang,  Kurdoo. 
is  species  is  at  once  distinguishable  by  the 
•ofem-  of  the  spadices  and  fruit ;  its  nearest 
jifinities  are  with  A.  disticha  and  Dicksoni. 
ft  Tsries  in  the  degree  of  compression  of  the 
hpkes,  and  abo  somewhat  in  size. 
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Areca  diclcsoni,  grows  to  the  height  of  six- 
teen or  eighteen  feet,  with  a  very  straight, 
simple  trunk,  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 

Areca  gracilis,  Roxh,,  is  the  Seaforthia  gra- 
cilis of  Martius'  palm.  It  grows  on  the  hills 
near  Sylhet,  (where  it  is  called  Gooa,  Supari 
and  Ramgoa),  Chittagong  and  the  Eastern 
border  of  Bengal.  Goalparah,  Assam,  where 
it  is  called  Girgoa  ?  also,  about  Kujoods,  and 
Ningrew  in  Upper  Assam,  where  it  fruits  in 
January  ;  and  in  the  mountains  below  Darje- 
ling. 

Areca  disticha,  Roxb.  Its  stem  is  arundi- 
naceous  with  distinct  subclavate  lengthened 
joints ;  varying  in  height  from  one  and  a  half 
to  three  or  four  feet,  pai'ts  lately  exposed  scurfy. 
It  grows  in  Malacca  in  dense  forests,  at  Ayer 
Punnus,  not  uncommon ;  and  Pinang.  Malayan 
name,  Pinang  Boorang  Paday.  It  also  occurs  in 
the  Khasyah  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000 
feet.  Moosand,  near  Churra  Punjee  :  also 
Grififiths  thinks  in  Assam.  It  is  closely  allied 
to  A.  disticha,  but  is  distinguishable  by  the 
more  branched  stouter  spadix,  the  tetrastichous 
fruit,  its  larger  size,  and  distinctly  mammillate 
apex.  The  stigma,  judging  from  one  abortive 
pistillum  is  also  5-lobed.  This  plant  varies  much 
in  size,  Roxburgh  describes  the  branches  of  the 
spadix  as  woolly  :  his  drawing  also,  represents 
the  petals  as  acute,  not  cuspidato-acuminate. 
In  the  Assam  and  Khasyah  plants,  the  stem  and 
leaves  are  much  the  same  as  in  A.  grat^lis. 
The  spadices  more  slender,  and  three  or  four 
times  branched. 

Areca  'parado.va.  Stem  slender,  five  to  seven 
feet  high,  three  or  four  lines  in  diameter,  annu- 
late, upwards  roughish  with  feiTuginous  down. 
Crown  consisting  of  six  or  eight  leaves.  Dense 
forests  near  the  base  of  Goonoong  Miring, 
Mount  Ophir,  in  fruit  February  1841.  The- 
specimen  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  except  in 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  firdt  and  seeds, 
from  A.  disticha.  That  structure,  however,  is 
so  diflferent  as  to  suggest  the  probability  of  its 
constituting  a  new  genus. 

Areca  tigillaria,  Grifiiths,  is  a  very  elegant 
palm.  Trunk  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  dis- 
tinctly annulate,  armed,  sun'ounded  with  off- 
sets at  the  base.  Crown  dense  and  grace- 
ful. Spadix  of  the  fruit  having  branches 
one  or  two  feet  long,  pendulous,  purplish 
sanguineous,  with  an  articulated  appearance. 
It  grows  on  the  borders  of  paddy  swamps, 
in  Malacca  where  it  is  common.  Malayan  name, 
Nibong.  Also  in  forests  at  Lainear  to  the 
South  of  Mergui.  The  trunk  of  this  palm  is 
in  much  request  for  house  posts.  Jack  says, 
that  there  is  only  one  spathe,  and  that  the 
flowers  are  one  male  to  two  females,  but 
that  author  does  not  notice  any  obliquity  of 
the  fruit. 
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height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Crown  oblong, 
very  dense,  of  a  sombre  aspect.  Leaves  rery 
large,  twenty  leet  (or  more)  long,  and  ten  broa^ 
outline  oblong  orate.  Petiole  very  stout,  chan- 
nelled  at  the  base,  sprinkled  nith  blackish  scurf, 
grows  in  Malacca  province,  generally  cultJTated, 
but  leas  common  in  the  littoral  districts.  It  is  the 
Anoweofthe  Malays.  It  succeeds  sufficientlj 
well  in  British  India,  fiowcring  tJiroughout  the 
year.  This  is  one  of  the  handsoraeat  and  mcM 
usetiil  Malayan  palms.  It  is  very  commonlr 
cultivated  in  the  interior,  at  Malacca,  in  lines  of 
trees  recalling  to  mind  the  form  ofgoCbts 
arches.  The  parts  chiefly  employed  for  useful 
pnrpceea  are  tlie  black  fibres  forming  the  rele, 
the  juice  and  the  young  albumen ;  the  fonnei 
are  twisted  into  ropes  and  cordage,  renowned 
for  its  power  of  resisting  wet;  the  juice  is  either 
drank  as  toddy  or  made  into  sugar,  irhich 
appears  to  be  in  great  demand.  The  yoong 
albumen  preserved  in  syrup  forms  one  of  tbt 
well-known  preservefl  of  the  Stnuts.  Mr.  Lewii 
inlbrmed  Griffitlw  that  trees  that  have  died 
atler  the  ripening  of  the  whole  crop  of  fruil, 
which  is  the  natural  course,  are  abuost  hollo*, 
and  particularly  adapted  for  making  trouglo, 
spouts  or  channels  for  water,  and  that  the/ 
last  extremely  well  underground. 

ArentfavjetUrktnttii.Gri&ihs.  Leaves  am^Jc, 
lineAr-oblong  in  outline,  twenty  feet  long,  ti 
feet  across  in  the  broadest  part,  rete  as  in  i 
saccharifera.  Grows  in  the  Malaccapeninioli 
Naning,  I^naug;  Malayan naraea,  Anoxeknts- 
ree  ofMalacca;  thsLangkup  of  Pcnang.  The  chief 
difference  from  A.  saccharifera  is  in  the  leavn. 
A.  obtusifolia,  BL,  has  the'  petioles  fumijhed 
with  marginal  aculei.  The  langkup  of  f^nsi^ 
may  be  distinct,  the  pinna  being  smaller  sdh 
more  truncate,  the  branches  of  the  fruit  epsi^ 
spreading  short,  and  the  fruit  larger  and  men 
oblong. 

Artnga  vriffTUii,  is  a  moncecious  palm,  lore 
ing  by  means  of  suckers  dense  clumps,  Trui 
stout,  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  generally  Chr 
to  five  feet  high,  rarely  eight  feet.  Lesi 
eighteen  to  twenty-eight  feet  in  length ;  i 
lower  naked  part  of  3ie  petiole  is  mi  or  eig 
feet  long.  Dense  forests  on  bills  about  Coii 
bati3re.  This  species  approaches  in  its  iai 
rcscence  closely  to  A.  Westerchoutii.  It  w 
the  first  species  found  on  the  continent  of  Britii 
India,  and  was  dedicated  to  Dr.  Wight. 

Carifoia, 
Leguster  major,  iiuinpi.  [  Schunda-panna,  Sif 

This  genus  has  flowers  momccious,  one  fen 
nine  between  two  masculine.  Stamens  ind* 
nite.  Berry  somewhat  dry,  often  one-«ecd< 
Albumen  ruminated.  Embryo  dorsal.  T 
Caryola  species  are  elegant  palms  often  loA 
frequenting  woody  mountains,  and  flowen 
but  once,  sometimes  perennial.    Trunk  clo« 
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lingei  Leavffl  bi-fttniiate,  large,  reticulated, 
fibrm  slender.  Pinaulea  wedge-shaped,  oblique- 
K'  eroded,  oa  both  rides  of  the  same  colour. 
&6di«s  nodding,  penduJoua.  Spikes  pendu- 
lom,  often  hanging  down  in  bundles  like  the 
uiltfaliwM.  Flowera  feminine  with  three 
rodimentarv  Btaraens.  Berries  subgloboae 
lomewhat  red,  juice  sour. 

Caryota  ureru,  is  a  lofty  and  elegant  palm. 
The  truBk  is  a  loot  in  diameter,  and  thirty-five 
or  forty  feet  high,  with  distinct  distant  annuli. 
The  erown  is  rather  thin,  conaiBting  of  several 
Bcendjng  gracefully  curved  bj-pinnate  leaves, 
ofgifflt  SIM,  being  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long 
ind  ten  or  twelve  broad.  It  grows  in  sandy 
jJaeea  in  Malabar,  (Rheede.)  On  hills  at  Cavila- 
taOj,  with  teak  and  wild  mango  trees,  at  Vela- 
ler  in  Malabar,  where  it  is  called  evim-pannah, 
md  at  Dinagepore  in  Bengal  and  Assam,  a  native 
of  the  tarioiis  mountainous  parts  of  India,  flower- 
i^  time  the  hot  and  rainy  season.  Telinga, 
name  Jeroogoo;  the  Dinapore  name  Ram- 
guttht  Bon-khejur  j  Aaaara  name.  Bum  flawan . 
Thi«  and  the  Phoenix  aylveatris  when  allowed 
to  reach  tb^  fidl  size  unmutilated,  are 
the  habdsomeet  and.  most  useful  pali 
the  peoiniula  of  India.  Tliis  tree  is  highly 
ralnable  to  the  natives  of  the  countries  where 
itgimrsia  plenty,  it  yields  them,  during  the 
hglieaswi,  an  immense  quantity  of  toddy  or 
pain  wine.  Griffiths  was  informed  that  the 
bfflttrees  will  yield  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
fina  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  pith  or  fari- 
naceous part  of  the  trunk  of  old  trees,  is  stiid 
to  be  equal  to  the  best  sago ;  the  natives  make 
it  into  bread,  and  boil  it  into  thick  gruel ; 
ibese  (ana  a  great  part  of  the  diet  of  those 
people;  and  daring  a  famine,  they  suffered 
little  utile  those  trees  lasted.  Griffiths  believed 
this  substance  to  be  highly  nutritious;  the 
gmel,  is  fully  as  palatable  as  that  made  of  the 
BgD  bam  the  Malay  countries. 

Cfoyota  ablvaa,  Griffiths,  is  a  very  large 
ptlm ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  being  one  and 
a  half  or  two  feet.  The  leaves  are  very  large, 
pinnolea  cuncate,  very  unequal-aided,  eoriace- 
am,  when  dry  remarkably  striato-plicate  ;  the 
outer  side  scarcely  at  all  produced  ;  the  teeth 
ihort,  and  very  obtuse.  It  grows  on  the  Mish- 
mee  mountains  in  woods  shout  Yen.  A  second 
ipedes  inhabits  the  Misbmee  mountains,  with 
the  inflOTescenee  of  an  orange-yellow  colour. 
The  "  Semoong-koong"  of  Sikkim,  is  probably 
a  qiecies  of  Caryota. 

Caryota  toiolifera,  is  a  very  elegant  palm, 
fuming  by  its  ol&ets  very  thick  compact  tolts. 
Stems  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  and  four  or 
ht  inches  in  diameter,  of  greenish  colour  and 
dininctly  annulate.  It  grows  about  Malacca 
and  on  Polo  Bissar  in  woody  places.  Malayan 
nuite,Tookku3,  Doodoor  of  Peaang,  according 
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to  Mr.  Lewis.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Botanic 
Garden  in  1816  from  tlie  Mauritius,  where  it 
flowers  during  tlie  greater  part  of  the  year. 
~  ~ "  found  no  distinction  between  the 
Malacca  and  the  Botanic  Gardpn  anpc.imens. 

former,  however,  were  noi 
Boboliferous. 

Harina  caryotoide*,  a  palm 
where  it  is  called  Chilputta  or  E 
This  is  a  very  elegant  palm 
tufts  than  the  preceding,  but 
rather  larger,  and  the  lower  one 
the  petiole  is  much  the  Bam« 
preceding.  It  grows  in  Ase 
lays,  Darjceling.  Cultivated 
Botanic  Gardens,  flowering  in 
Harina  nana,  is  a  small  e 
three  to  five  ft.  in  height.  The 
throwing  out  roots  from  the  bi 
with  the  sheaths  of  the  lee 
Lower  Assam,  in  woods  a 
Vlowers  in  July  and  Augus 
appears  to  be  allied  to  Orania 
Rumphia,  p.  85,  and  Oranif 
Mart.paim,  p.  J57.  It  differs 
number  and  the  irregular  shap 
the  crowded  flowers,  and  three 
In  the  shape  of  the  fruit  it 
mediate. 

Maerocladus  si/lirieolia,  is  a 
about  forty  feet  in  height  wit 
habit  of  Cocoa  nucifera.  Crow 
cal,  dense.  Leaves  pinnate, 
fifteen  feet  long,  spreading  in 
Grows  iu  Malacca,  in  forests  a 
name,  Ebool. 

Znlacca  edvlis,  Remuaat. 


Z.  waluchana. 

Calamus  zalaccB,  Soxb.  F. . 

This  is  a  tufted  short  stemi 
varying  in  size,  in  marshy  shi 
'  ~  >  20  feet  in  length.  Thi 
in  swampy  places  abc 
Tenasserim  Pn>vinces,  as  w 
It  is  the  Salac-koombar  of  I 
to  Mr.  W.  T.  Lewis.  Male  s 
species  exist  in  the  Botanic 
but  no  female  plants. 

Zalaeea  affinia,  found  at  Mi 
where  it  is  known  under  th 
batool,  which  means  the  true 

Zalaeea  lecandia,  grows 
Knjoo,  in  Upper  Assam.  Thi 
ttuns,  and  on  the  lower  ran, 
borders  of  Upper  Assam. 

Zalaeea  tnaerosta^/a,  g 
damp  and  exceedingly  sliac 
near  Malacca.  It  is  the  Run( 
of  that  place. 

Zala^  glahreieen*,  grows 
it  is  called  salak, 
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Zalacea  conferta,  flourishes  in  very  shady 
wet  places  in  the  great  forests  of  Malacca,  as 
at  Ching  and  Katawn,  where  they  are  found  in 


P^LMS. 


of  the  second,  and  in  some  measure,  the  seed 

of  the  last-mentioned  genus,  to  which  it  ap- 

-  .  proaches,  as  also  the  succeeding  through  Zalacea 

flower  and  fruit  during  most  part  of  the  year.  |  glabrescens  and  Z.  secunda.  A  gummy  matter 

It  is    the    Asam-komber  of  Penang,  and  the  i  is  secreted  from  wounds  in  the  spadix  of  this 


Asam-paiah  of  the  Malays  of  Malacca. 
Sctgus  konigii. 
Metroxylon  smjo,  C.  Komng,  An,  BoU  193. 
.  M.  l«ve.  Mart.  Palm,  p.  215.  (Exel.  syn.  Rumph 
at  Boxb. 

Sagus  rumphii,  Hort,  Kew,  5.  281. 

The  appearance  of  these  palms  is  somewhat 
peculiar  and  not  like  that  of  the  Cocos  nuci- 
fera  or  cocoanut.     This  tree  is  called  Rumbiya, 
it  is  cultivated  about  Malacca,  generally  on  the 
edges   of  rice  swamps.     It   is    very   common 
about  Rumbiya,  between  Malacca  and  Ayer 
Punnus,  whence  the  name  of  the  place.    It  ap- 
pears to  differ  sensibly  from  S.  laevis,  of  Dr.  Jack, 
in  the  pairs  of  flowers  consisting  of  a  male  and 
a  hermaphrodite,  in  the  size  and  exsertion  of 
the  flowers,  the  coadunate  ovaria,  and  the  com- 
paratively long  style.   It  appears  to  differ  from 
S.  Rumphii,  of  Professor  von  Martins,  chiefly 
in  the  spadices  being  smooth,  and  in  the  teeth 
of  the  calyx  ;  but  taking  the  phrase  "  spadici- 
bus  laevibus*'  in  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
general  acceptation  in  which  it  was  employed, 
it  may  be  the  S.  Rumphii  of  Willdenow,  and 
Blume.  Rumphius'  figure  of  Sagus,  (Hb.  Amb., 
1,  t.  17,)  quoted  by  all  authors  as  S.  Rumphii, 
gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  this  species.    S.  Rum- 
phii,  petioles   spadicibasque    armatis,  floribus 
exsertis  masculo  et  fcemineo,  dentileus  calycis 
ovatis  acutls,  staminibus  floris  foeminei  anan- 
therii,  fructu  depresso  globoso. 

Sagus  IceviSj  Rumph,  grows  in  Sumatra  and 
Malacca,  W.  Jack,  In  habit  and  character 
this  tree  recedes  considerably  from  the  true 
Palmae.  Its  propagation  by  radical  shoots  exact- 
ly in  the  same  manner  as  the  common  cultivat- 
ed plantain,  is  peculiar,  and  is  not  observed  in 
the  true  palms.  The  terminal  inflorescence, 
and  death  of  the  tree  afl:er  fructification,  is 
another  peculiarity.  It  is  allied  to  Calamus  by 
its  retroversely  imbricated  fruit.  This  species 
of  sago  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Smnatra 
and  at  Malacca,  and  is  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  sago  for  food.  Considerable  quanti- 
ties are  made  at  the  Poggy  Islands,  lying  off 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  where,  in  fact,  it 
forms  the  principal  food  of  iJie  inhabitants.  The 
sago  of  Siak  is  remarkably  fine,  anc^  is  also, 
Griffiths  believed,  the  produce  of  this  species. 
At  the  Moluccas  the  spinous  sort  is  considered 
superior  to  this,  but  he  was  doubtful  whether 
it  exists  in  Sumatra.  For  making  the  sago, 
the  tree  must  be  cut  before  fructification  com- 
mences, as  it  then  becomes  hard  and  dry. 

Calamosagus  laciniosus,  appears  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  Calmussagus  and  Zalacea, 
having  the  habit  of  the  former,  the  inflorescence 
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species.  It  grows  in  Woods  along  the  sea  shorei 
of  the  islands  of  the.Mergui  Archipelago. 

Calamosagus  Jtarincefolius,  a  palm  of  MiJae- 
ca,  brought  by  Griffiths  from  a  place  called 
Kussstn,  under  the  name  of  Rotang  simote. 

Calamosagus  ochriger^  is  a  climbing  palm 
of  a  general  glaucous  tint.  The  diameter  of 
the  stem,  including  the  sheath,  is  only  five  or 
six  lines.  It  grows  at  Malaicca  under  the 
Malayan  name  of  Rotang  donam. 

Calamus  castaneus,  is  a  palm  with  a  short 
erect  or  decumbent  stem,  forming  thick  buahy 
tufts.  .  ' 

Calamus  nuicrocarpus,  grows  near  Koreah- 
parah,  one  of  the  Bootea  dooars. 

Calamus  schizospathus.  Grows  in  the  Klia»- 
sya  Hills,  also  Darjeeling,. 

Calanfus  arborescens,  is  a  very  elegant 
palm,  in  some  cases  stoloniferous.  It  growi 
in  Pegu  from  whence  the  male  plant  was  ob- 
tained by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carey,  and  introduc«d 
into  the  Honorable  Company*s  Botanic  garden, 
Calcutta,  in  1810,  and  called  C.  hostilis.  It 
is  a  very  handsome  and  well-marked  species, 
distinguished  by  its  erect  stems,  dark  biown 
almost  black  spines,  and  the  leaves  which  aie 
white  underneath,  long  and  pendulous,  and  by 
the  male  spadices  with  the  primary  spathtt 
armed.  Griffiths  was  inclined  to  refer  it  to 
Roxburgh's  C.  erectus,  had  the  whiteness  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  pinnules  been  mentioned 
in  his  description.  It  is  closely  allied  to  C. 
longisetus. 

C.  seipionum,  Mart.,  is  the  well  known  cane. 
The  plant  does  not  appear  to  occur  about  Ma- 
lacca itself,  and  Griffiths  was  informed  that  the 
canes  are  imported  chiefly  from  Siak,  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Sumatra. 

Ccdamus  omatus,  Blume,  is  a  very  well 
marked  species,  especially  by  its  stature  and 
inflorescence :  it  appears  to  be  more  nearly 
allied  to  C.  schizospathus  than  any  other.  Gnnre 
in  the  forests  of  Malacca,  as  about  Durion 
Toongull.  Ita  Malayan  name,  Rotang  Ruga 
Bodak. 

Calamus  Jiagellwm,  is  allied  to  C.  omatns, 
between  which  and  C.  longisetus  it  should  at 
present  be  placed.  It  is  also  closely  akin  to 
C.  schizospathus,  which  may  probably  be  more 
of  the  same  section. 

Calamus  exilis  is  a  very  slender  species,  the 
stem  without  sheaths  being  only  about  the 
thickness  of  a  goose  quill,  with  the  sheatha 
three  and  a  halif  to  four  lines  in  diameter. 
Grows  at  Malacca,  Goonong  Ladang.  Malayan 
name,  Rotang  Goonoong. 
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Calamus  royleanus  is  a  small  elegant  species, 
forming  impenetrable  bushes.  It  is  the  only 
ipecied  that  extends  so  far  north  as  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  the  Seharunpore  and  Dhoon 
Flora.  It  grows  in  the  denser,  moister  parts  of 
the  jungles  of  Dehra  Dhoon,  chiefly  towards 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  valley,  as  at  Kur- 

ruck. 

CcHamus  Boxbwrghii^  grows  in  Bengal  and 
the  Coromandel  coast,  flowers  during  the  rains, 
fruit  ripens  during  the  cold  season.  "  Sanscrit, 
Vetio,  vetus;  Bengal,  Bet,  or  Sanchi-bet.*'  C. 
Eoxburghii,  is  (C.  Rotang  of  Roxb.)  Its  most 
obvious  distinctions  from  the  Soondee-bet,  (C. 
Mastersianus)  are  in  the  size  and  colour,  of 
the  fruit,  which  in  the  latter  has  broad  trownish 
lines,  80  as  to  look  checquered  with  brown. 
The  spikes  and  the  branches  too,  are  different. 

Cdamus  tenuis,  Roxburgh,  is  a  beautiftil 
delicate  species ;  when  divested  of  the  sheaths 
of  the  leaves  and  cleaned,  it  is  not  thicker  than 
a  common  quill,  and  of  the  colour  of  the  com- 
mon rattan.  Flowering  time,  the  rainy  season. 
It  grows  in  Eastern  Bengal  as  at  Sylhet ;  Assam, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  "  Bet"  proper. 

Ccdamtts  Uptospadix,  grows  in  Khasya  hills, 
between  Nunklow  Naogong,  in  flower  and  fruit, 
in  November  1835.  In  the  same  locality  the 
Areca  gracilis,  Harina  caryotoides,  and  Caryota 
urens  were  observed. 

Cdamus  fasciculaius.  Stems  rather  slender, 
and  not  very  long  :  sheaths  at  first  covered  with 
white  meal,  afterwards  smoother  and  green, 
armed  with  spreading  strong  flat  spines,  solitary 
or  in  short  series.  Grows  in  Bengal  (common 
about  Calcutta  in  bamboo  jungles),  also  at  Cut- 
tack,  and  many  other  places ;  Roxburgh  says 
he  never  saw  it  to  the  southward  of  Ganjam. 
It  is  the  Bura-bet  of  the  Bengalees  and  grows 
in  small  thick  bushy  tufts.  This  species  is 
easily  distinguished  from  all  the  others  by  its 
habit,  by  the  direction  of  the  pinnules  (in 
which  respect  it  approaches  to  Zalacca),  and 
by  their  spinous  margins  and  keels.  The  male 
spikes  are  shorter  and  broader  than  in  any  other 
species  Griffiths  was  acquainted  with,  and  in  the 
distinctness  of  the  bracteoles  it  appears  to  be 
singular. 

Calamus  graciliSy  is  a  native  of  the  forests  of 
Chittagong,  where  Roxburgh  found  it  climbing 
over  trees  and  bushes  to  a  great  extent,  and  in 
flower  in  the  month  of  May.  This  species  is  un- 
comnjonly  slender,  when  divested  of  the  sheaths 
of  the  leaves  and  dry,  scarcely  as  thick  as  a 
common  quill,  in  texture  firm  and  elastic, 
covered  with  a  smooth  straw-coloured  crust  as 
in  the  common  rattan.  Grows  at  Chittagong, 
is  the  Mapoori  Bet  of  the  hindoos  of  that  district. 
From  the  tropical  climates  of  Southern  Asia, 
and  from  myriads  of  islands  which  form  the 
various  Archipelagos,  products  of  palms  are 
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sold  in   every  city   of  the   colder  regions  of 
the  world ;  where  they  are  ever  beheld  with 
unabated  curiosity.     The  cordage  and  rigging 
of  the  ships,  and  thick  mattings  used  on  stair- 
cases are  spun  and  woven  from  the  husk  of  the 
cocoanut,  and  many   articles  of  fumi+ure  are 
made  from  the  woods  of  palms.     Toys  and  orna- 
ments are  made  from  the  kernels  of  the  vegetable 
ivory  palm  of  S.  America.  The  stearic  candles  so 
well  known,  are  composed  of  the  fatty  substance 
extracted  from  the  oil  palm  and  the  cocoanut. 
The  sago  which  ministers  so  powerfully  to  the 
recovery  of  the  sick,  and  which  is  seen  in  such 
varied  guise  on  oar  tables,  is  the  pith  of  palms 
that  flourish  in  many  tropical  regions.     Every- 
where we  meet  with  numerous  products  of  palms, 
either  in  a  raw  state  or  turned  by  the  ingenuity 
of  man  to  some  useful  purpose  ;  and  milHons  of 
people  who  never  saw  a  palm  are  benefitted  by 
the  products  of  these  useful  trees.     But  if  this  be 
felt  in  remote  regions  of  the  cold  north,  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  America  and 
Australia,  where  these  elegant  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  flourish  in  all  their  native 
splendour,  the  inhabitants  derive  from  them 
many   of  the   necessaries,  comforts,  and  lux- 
uries of  life,  and  come  more  or  less  in  contact 
with  them  in  almost  every  action  of  daily  life. 
In  one  region,  the  door  of  the  house  is  made  of 
the  split  stems  of  the  Pashiuba  palm  (Iriartea 
exorrhiza),  and  in  another  the  thickly  matted 
leaves  of  the  cocoanut  and  palmyra  serve  as  a 
door  for  the  gardens  and  pai-terres.     The  har- 
poon for  catching  the  cow-fish,  is  formed  of  the 
black  wood  of  the  Pashiuba  barriguda  (Iriartea 
ventricosa.)     The  people  eat  the  fruits  the  pro- 
duce of  many  of  this  tribe  of  trees,  and  in  the 
palm-wine  and  arrack  from  the  various  palms, 
they  enjoy  palatable,  refreshing,  and  stimulat- 
ing drinks.     At  least  440  palm  trees  are  now 
known,  whilst  at  Linnajus'  death  only  16  species 
were  known.  In  Ceylon  there  are  fifteen  species, 
viz. : — 

Areca,      4  \   Calamus,    6  I   Corypha*    1   I  „^^^^  , 

Carj'ota,  1  1    Buraasus,    1  |    Phoeuix,     2   |  ^^^^'^  * 

The  date  is  cultivated  in  Beluchistan  and 
Southern  AfTghanistan  up  to  4,500  feet,  and 
a  dwarf  palm  Chamaerops  ritchicana  of  Grif- 
fiths, perhaps  identical  with  the  Chamse- 
rops  humilis  of  Europe,  occurs  abundant- 
ly in  many  places,  but  with  a  somewhat  local 
distribution.  A  species  of  Chama^rops  is.  very 
closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with  P.  mar- 
tiana  of  Nepal,  ascends  to  8,000  feet  in 
the  western  Himalaya,  where  it  is  annually 
covered  with  snow  :  it  is  not  found  in  Sikkim, 
but  an  allied  species  occurs  in  Atfghanistan, 
called  P.  ritcheana.  The  dwarf  palm  of 
Southern  Em'ope  is  a  fourth  species.  There 
are  upwards  of  twenty  kinds  of  palm  in  the 
Khassya  district,  including  ChamsDrops,  three 
species  of  Areca,  two   of  Wallichia,  Arenga, 
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["hoBni^c,  Plectocomia,  Licuala, 
s  of  Calamus.  Besides  tlieae 
kinds  of  Pandanns,  and  the 

Palms  of  the  Khaasya  hills 
!n,  of  which  the  Chamjerops 
he  only  genera  not  found  in 
s  of  Calamus,  is  the  "  Renoul" 
The  fruit  of  all  the  Calami 
e  Lepcha  and  the  stems  of 
applied  to  Tarioua  economic 
■ecics,  climbs  lofty  trees,  and 
■ards  through  the  forest:  6,500 
limit  of  palms  in  the  Sikkim 
e  species  alone  atttuns  ao  great 
r  other  Calami  rai^e  between 
feet  on  the  outer  hilla,  some  of 
[)  miles  dbtant  from  the  plains, 
r  palms  of  Sikkim  is  the 
ciea  of  Caryota,  which  is  rare, 
iarly  6,000  feet.  In  the  Old 
ilm-tree  is  first  mentioned  as 
t.  IV,  27  but  afterwards  fre- 
xcii,  12,  13  and  14  says  the 
Irish  like  a  palm  tree,  and  in 
7,  the  erect  and  slender  form 
spared  to  the  palm ;  how 
jve,  for  delights !  Lo,  tliy 
iJm-tree,  and  thy  bosom  like 

In  the  temple  of  Solomon 
le  in  the  form  of  palm-trees, 
aim  was  a  signal  of  victory, 
before  conquerors  in  the  tri- 
L  is  made  to  ttis  in  Kevela- 
Q  this  vieV  they  were  borne 
bis  way  to  Jerusalem,  as  in 
trtoa't  pilgrimage  to  Meccah, 

PowelPa  Hand-book,  Vol. 
\aig;  Sriffilk's  Palms  of  Bri- 
'axb.  Fl.  Indifa  ;  Setman  on 
!im.  Jonm.,  Vol.  ii,  j^p.  267, 
1  Jameson's  Edinburgh  Phi- 
'.  ;  Mr.  M.  Robinson,  in  Cat. 
' ;  Voigt  Hortus  siihurbanus 
'.e.  III.  Himni.  Botany ;  Bird- 
Vorfurfs ;     Moggh    VegetabU 

^A,  Nibong,  Tagala  of  Min- 
B  wild  tribes  of  Mindoro  to 
id  point  their  arrows. 
STI. 

Emo,  I  jHrak,  MaIj^t. 

Lat.    TangiiQ-Tangon,         'I'io. 

lant,  is  called  Palma  Cbristi, 
rose  where  the  true  palms 
.  carried  on  Palm  Sundays. 
;A  major,  if«m.  Syn.  of 
Cocoa-nut  palm. 
in'lat.  13°  12'  long.,  78° 
C,  a  large  town  on  aa  open 
ttoor.  The  dak  buDgalow 
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is  2,618  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  ntuiited 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  the  Railway 
station  of  Goriattum,  with  a  driving  road  the 
whole  way  from  thence.  Aa  r^ards  fever, 
occasional  instances  have  given  it  a  bad 
name,  which  the  general  statistics  of  health 
among  Europeans  and  natives,  if  pubUed, 
would  rectify  r — 
Bangs  of  Thermometer  at  Palmanair  w  Dte.  1861, 


t  At  7. 
■    7i. 


Schl,  Berm. 

PALM  BOOKS.  The  books  and  sepanUt 
leaves  employed  for  writing  on  in  Aaa,  in 
made  from  the  leaves  of  the  Taiiput  tree 
Corypha  umbraculifera,  also  from  the  Tara, 
Tareet,  or  Tallier  of  the  Bengalese  C.  talien, 
Soxb.,  and  from  the  leaves  of  the  Palmyra 
paLn.  All  the  Burman  books  are  made  of  tba 
leaf  of  a  species  of  corypha,  but  the  orden 
that  are  issued  from  the  Burmese  courts  are 
written  on  strips  of  palmyra  palm-leaf.  Thae 
used  in  Southern  India  for  school-boya'  boob, 
for  the  accounts  of  shop-keepers,  the  orden 
of  Collectors  and  village  accounts  are  made 
of  tlie  leaf  of  the  palmyra.  The  Ola,  of  the 
Tamil  people,  is  the  dried  palmyra  leaf  pre- 
pared for  writing  on  with  a  atyie,— J/ason. 

PALM-CAT,  Paradosm-ua  typua,  F.  Gav. 

PALMETl'O,  see  Chamajrops  ritchiana. 

PALM-HOUT,  Dtrr.  Palm  wood.  See  Boi- 

PALMINE,  may  be  prepared  from  castor  ml 
and  possibly  from  other  oils  also,  by  tnat- 
g  them  with  nitric  or  nitrous  acids.  A  pn>- 
as  is  given  in  Brande's  Manual  of  Chemiatiy, 
Vol.  xi,  p.  1257,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  sub- 
stance which  was  abotit  i,  d.  1857  patented  fat 
the  use  of  railway  cariiages  in  this  countij,  and 
whether  as  regards  its  origin,  the  lacili^  of 
making  it,  the  abundance  of  the  castor  oil  plant 
in  India,  its  consistence  and  cheapness,  it  well 
deserves  attention.  The  nitric  or  nitrous  add, 
Shore  ka  tezab  is  usually  obtained  by  distilling 
nitre,  Skora,  Hmn.,  with  sulphuric  acid,  Gund- 
huc  ka  tezab  ;  of  which  two  materials,  various 
proportions  are  'employed.  When  nitrous  or 
nitric  acid  is  made  to  act  upon  castor  oil,  it  is 
converted  into  a  solid  wax-like  substance  aaJ 
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anmihur,  though  much  more  rapid,  result  takes 
pjaoe  when  olive  oil  the  Zeitoon  ka  tel  of  the 
btzaan,  is  siinilarlj  treated  with  nitrate  of 
mercury ;  hut  it  deserves  notice  that  castor  oil 
J8  the  onlj  one  of  the  drying  oils  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  this  species  of  solidification.  On 
iddixig  nitrous  acid  to  castor  oil  a  jellow 
liquid  is  at  first  formed,  and  the  time  required 
lor  its  sohdification  varies  with  the  quantity  of 
Bcid  empbjed ;  when  ahout  a  twentieth  part 
of  add  is  used,  it  solidifies  in  seven  or  eight 
hoaiB,  and  this  or  somewhat  less,  is  the  hest 
pfxjportbn.  If  too  much  acid  he  used,  a  third 
port,  ibr  instance,  or  a  half,  the  temperature 
nes  to  13(P  or  140° ;  effervescence  ensues  and 
the  oil  becomes  opaque,  and  instead  of  indurat- 
ing remains  viscid.  Palmine  thus  obtained  is 
jdbw,  but  when  purified  bj  solution  in  boil- 
bg  alcohol,  it  is  white,  of  a  waxy  fracture  and 
requires  a  temperature  of  about  150°,  for  its 
fonon.  When  this  is  kept  for  some  months  it 
occasionally  acquires  a  resinous  appearance  and 
preflentB  an  almost  vitreous  fracture.  A  large 
SDd  profitable  trade  might  be  had  in  Palmine 
made  from  the  cheap  oils  of  Southern  Asia, 
the  difficulty  of  transporting  which  is  well 
knovn.  The  same  effect  is  produced  on  this 
oil  and  on  olive  oil  by  adding  the  nitrate  of 
Dercnry. 

PALMIRAS  POINT,  a  projecting  headland 
in  the  north-western  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal* 

PAL-MOD£CA|  Malbal.    Batatas  panicu- 

ktOB. 

PALM  OIL. 


HoBe  dfi  palxne, 

Huilede  flenegal, 
ftteol, 
Oliodi 


Fb. 

GBfi. 

It. 


Aceeite  de  palms,         Sf. 
Panam  yenne,  Tam. 

Thati  nuna,  Tbl. 


This  is  a  fatty  substance,  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  several  species  of  palms,  as  well  as 
from  that  of  the  Elais  guineensis,  growing  on  the 
wtern  coast  of  Africa.  It  has  the  consistence  of 
butter,  a  yellowish  colour,  and  scarcely  any  par- 
tieolar  taste;  and  becomes  rancid  on  being  kept 
6r  any  length  of  time.  It  is  chiefly  used  in 
£iiglaDd  for  the  manufacture  of  toilet  soap, 
pomade-perfumery  ;  also  in  medicine  and  sur- 
geiy.  The  African  palm  oil  of  commerce,  so 
aradi  imported  into  England  for  the  manui^- 
tnre  of  Prices'  patent  stearic  candles,  is  the 
prodace  of  this  Elais  guineensis  ;  Linn,^  a  na- 
tive of  Africa.  Ano^er  species,  E.  melano- 
eooca,  Ocgrtn.^  is  a  native  of  America :  both 
ipeciea  might  be  profitably  introduced  into 
India.  The  Cocos  butyracea,  and  Cocos  nuci- 
fen abo yield  palm  oils. — Seeman;  McCulloch^s 
Commercial  Uielionary. 

PALMER,  a  term  applied  to  the  pilgrims 
from  Palestine  from  the  staff  of  the  date  palm 
branch  which  each  brought  back. 

PALM-SUGAR,  sugar  made  from  the  sap  of 
phiis.    See  Jaggery,  Sugar. 
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PALM-TREE  WOODS,  the  stems  or  trunks 
of  palms,  obtained  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  imported  to  a  small  extent  into  Bri- 
tain for  fancy  use.  The  palms  furnish  a  great 
vai'iety  of  woods,  black,  brown,  prickly  brown, 
and  speckled.  Notices  of  the  palm  woods  will 
be  found  under  the  names  of  their  res- 
pective trees,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Areca  catechu;  Borassus  fiabelliiormis ;  spe* 
cies  of  Calamus ;  Cocos  nucifera ;  species  of 
Corypha,  many  products  of  which — their  woods 
leaves  and  friiits — are  largely  used  in  India. 
The  palm*  woods  are,  however,  sparingly  em- 
ployed in  England  hr  cabinet  and  marquetry 
work  and  sometimes  for  billiard  cues  which  are 
conadered  to  stand  remarkably  well ;  they  are 
also  turned  into  snuff  boxes,  &c.  The  smaller 
kinds  are  imported  under  the  names  of  Part ; 
ridge  canes  (called  also  Chinese  or  fishing 
canes)^  Penang  canes  from  the  island  of  that 
name,  together  with  some  other  small  palms 
which  are  used  for  walking  sticks,  the  roots 
serving  to  form  the  knobs  or  handles.  The 
knobs  of  these  sticks  exhibit  irregular  dots  some- 
thing like  the  scales  of  snakes,  these  arise  from 
the  small  roots  proceeding  from  the  principal 
stem ;  which  latter  shows  dotted  fibres  at  each 
end  of  the  stick,  and  streaks  along  the  side  of 
the  same.  The  twisted  palm  sticks,  are  the 
central  stems  or  midribs  of  the  date  palm ; 
they'  are  twisted  when  green,  and  stretched 
with  heavy  weights  until  they  are  thoroughly 
dry:  they  are  imported  from  the  Neapolitan 
coast  but  are  considered  to  be  produced  in 
Egypt.  The  shells  of  the  cocoaruut  and  co- 
quilla-nut,  and  the  kernels  of  the  areca  or 
betel-nut,  and  those  of  the  corosos  or  ivory-nut 
have  likewise  their  uses  in  English  workshops. 
But,  only  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  several 
hundred  species  are  imported  into  Great  3ritain 
from  the  East  and  West  Indies.  They  are 
known  in  England  by  the  names,  palm,  p^raetto 
palmyra,  and  nutmeg,  leopard,  and  porcupine 
wood,  &c.,  from  their  fancied  resemblances  ; 
for,  when  they  are  cut  horizontally,  they  exhi- 
bit dots  like  the  spice,  and  when  obliquely,  the 
markings  assimilate  to  the  quills  of  the  porcu- 
pine. The  trunks  of  palms  are  not  considered 
by  physiological  botanists  to  be  true  wood,  they 
are  all  endogenes,  and  all  grow  from  within, 
and  are  always  soft  and  spongy  in  the  centre, 
but  are  gradually  harder  towards  the  outside  : 
they  do  not  possess  the  medullary  rays  of  the 
proper  woods,  but  only  the  vertical  fibres, 
which  are  held  together  by  a  much  softer  sub- 
stance like  pith  or  cement,  so  that  the  horizon- 
tal section  is  always  dotted,  by  which  they  may 
be  readily  distinguished  from  all  true  woods. 
The  colours  and  hai'dness  of  the  two  parts 
differ  very  materially. 

The  Areca  cateefixij  or  betel-nut  palm,  is  re- 
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!ir,  it  grows  to  the  height 
rarely  exceeds  4  or  6  in 
small  tuft  of  leaves,  and 
.  lite  grapes.  The  betel- 
with  quick-lime  and  the 
in  the  manner  of  tobacco, 
f  the  wood  ia  a  light  yel- 
are  large,  bard,  and  only 
than   the    cementitious 

or  cocoanut  palm,  flour- 
r  spots  near  the  seabeach, 
B  to  90  feet  in  height  and 
it  ia  generally  less;  it  is 
ir  perpendicular,  and  has 

from  12  to  14  feet  long, 
ich  is  a  sort  of  cabbage, 
e  fruit,  the  cocoauut,  ia 
:  nut  supplies  the  material 
latting.  No  part  of  this 
thout  its  grated  service 
opic,  the  leaves  are  used 
aata,  and  the  covering  of 
I  obtains  from  this  tree, 
and  arrack,  and  although 
trunk  is  snU  and  sti'ingy 
t  use^  wood,  the  fibres 
ssmit  brown,  and  severai 
e  intermediate  substance ; 
id  for  joists,  troughs  for 
OSes  of  general  carpentry. 
,  Caryota  urena,  wood  is 
her  of  the  preceding  ;  tlie 
;k  and  quite  strMght,  and 
lark  brown,  but  in  other 
lack  fibres,  the  softer  part 
and  80  friable  that  it  may 
e  fingers  ;  at  the  Isthmus 
le  fibres  of  some  of  the 


i  in  Ceylon  and  the  East- 
ininsula  of  India,  for  the 
roofs,  the  joists  of  which 
iie  third  or  fourth  part  of 
her  by  their  flat  sides 
)lical  raiders.  They  a 
at  tiles,  and  then  with 
id  chunam,  consisting  of 
ggs,  and  jaggery  (sugar,) 
water  in  which  the  busks 
in  steeped, 
icos  guianensis  of  Jamaica, 
10  feet  high,  and  of  small 
e  very  elastic,  and  fit  for 
As  before  mentioned, 
are  imported  into  Great 
lames  of  Partridge  canei 
I  or  fishing  canes,)  Pe- 
le  island  of  that  name 
other  small  palois  which 
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are  used  for  walking  sticks,  the  roots  lerring 
to  form  the  knobs  or  handles.  The  knoba  at 
these  sticks  exhibit  irr^ular  dots  somethitig 
like  the  scales  of  snakes,  these  arise  from  tlie 
small  roots  proceeding  Irom  the  principal  stem; 
which  latter  shows  dotted  fibres  at  each  end  d 
stick,  and  streaks  along  the  side  of  the 
same.  The  twisted  palm  sticks  are  the  central 
stems  or  midribs  of  the  date  palm  ;  they  m 
twisted  when  green,  and  stretehed  with  hesTj 
weights  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry  ;  ibej 
are  imported  from  the  Neapolitan  coast  but  an 
considered  to  be  produced  in  Egypt.  Tb« 
shells  of  the  cocoanutand  coquiUa-nut,  mi 
the  kernels  of  the  areca  or  bet«l-nut,  and  iIum 
of  the  corosos  or  ivory-nut,  have  likewise  tboE 
uses  in  English  workshops. — Symondi  ;  Tni- 
gold.     See  Palmyra  and  Porcupine  wood. 

PALM  WINE,  or  Toddy. 
Tari,  Sendi,  KarelU,  Hihu.  I  Nera,  Uiui, 

Kulloo,  Tui.,In. 

Tuwsk,  Jav.,  Muai.  I 

The  fermented  sap  of  several  species  ofpotmi. 
Of  thcee  in  the  E.  Indies,  the  chief  are  : 
Arenga  saccharifera.  J  Cocos  nucifera. 

Bontssus  flabelliformis.       P!icenix  dactylifeni. 
Caryota  urens.  |        „        syli-eatria. 

When  first  drawn,  palm-wine  is  refreshing, 
bat  in  a  short  time  passes  on  to  the  vinoua  v 
acetous  fermentation,  and  in  these  stages  Bpiiit 
are  distilled,  sugars  aremade  or  vinegar  obtsiiej. 
In  the  prevailing  dialects  of  the  £.  Indies,  ilis 
spirit  ia  called  arrack,  it  is  the  cfaa  oftheO^ 
nese,  the  sagwire  of  the  Philippines  the  tote 
of  Manilla  and  Mindoro,  and  the  tuac  of  I^in^ 
and  the  Moluccas,  the  sap  of  the  palm,  c>»' 
verted  by  distillation  or  fermentation  intoepiiS 
or  vinegar.  When  the  '  spathes  of  the  ftail 
bearing  palmyra  trees  appear,  the  toddy-dra»B 
climbing  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  binds  At 
spathes  tightly  with  thongs  to  prevent  their  fill* 
ther  expansion  and  thoroi^hly  bruises  the  mr 
bryo  flowers  within  to  facilitate  the  exit  i^iU 
juice.  For  sevei-al  succeeding  mornings,  iU| 
operationof  crushing  is  repeated,  and  eacbdif 
a  thin  slice  is  taken  ofi'  the  end  of  the  racemM 
to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  sap  and  prevcali| 
bursting  the  spathe.  About  the  morning  o(^ 
eight  day,  the  aap  begins  to  exude,  whea  tlN 
toddy-drawer  again  trims  this  truncated  apstlii 
and  inserts  its  extremity  into  an  earthen  potM 
collect  the  juice.  These  veasels  are  emptied 
morning  and  evening  and  the  palmyra  will  a*' 
tinue  for  four  or  five  months  to  pour  forth  its  i^ 
at  the  rato  of  three  or  four  quarts  a  day  bat 
once  in  every  three  years,  the  operatioaii 
omitted  and  the  fruit  is  perniitted  to  fbnn, 
without  which  the  natives  assert  that  the  trea 
would  pine  and  die.  The  tree  daring  the  fiiit 
part  of  the  season,  yields  a  pretty  huge  qosO' 
tity  of  toddy  or  palm  wine.  This  ia  eitha 
drank  fresh  drawn  from  the  tree,  orJnM| 
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down  into  a  coarse  kind  of  syrup  called  jaggery, 
or  it  is  fermented  for  distillation.  The  palm 
wine  of  the  date  tree  Phoenix  sylvestris,  is  ob- 
tained by  notching  the  tree.  The  palm  wines 
receire  local  names,  according  to  the  trees  from 
which  they  are  obtained. 

Palmyra  wine. 


liOntar, 

Kuuel, 

Kudif 

lnr-bilapa, 

8ad*bi, 
Khajoori, 


Bmo. 


Abab. 
^  Hon). 

Hind. 
Malay. 


Tal-gaba, 
PannaDg-kulloo, 
Puttoo-toadi, 
Tati-kulloo, 


Caryota  uren^, 

Makb.  I  Kittiil, 

Cocoa-nvi  tree. 


▲b. 

Bkno. 

Hind. 

Maiat. 

Malkal. 


Narikela, 
Tenga, 
Ten-kaia, 
Nari^kadam, 
Kobbari  kuUoo, 


WUd  date  palm. 


Hiud. 
Saints. 


Eetohum  pannaj, 
Eeto, 


SlWOH. 

Tax. 

T^RL. 


SiKOH. 

Sans. 
Tam. 
Tbl. 


Tam. 
Tki„ 


IHdm-wine  is  mentioned  in  Exodus  xxix,  40, 
tnd  xxriii,  7,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
^  strong  drink  of  Isaiah  y,  11,  and  xxiv,  9. 
The  Hebrew  name  is  Siker,  the  Sikera  of 
the  Greeks  from  which  seemingly  comes  the 
Siochanim  of  the  Bomans,  all  the  palm-wines 
having  a  sweetish  taste,  though  according  to 
Jerom,  in  Hebrew,  any  intoxicating  liquor 
was  Sikera,  obtained  irom  grain,  the  juice  of 
apples,  honey,  dates  or  any  other  iruit. 

PALMYRA,  also  called  Tadmor,  a  city  built 
hj  king  Solomon  in  the  desert,  to'  the  S.  E.  of 
Jenisalem.  Concerning  the  origin  of  Palmyra, 
fendered  celebrated  by  the  actions  of  Zenobia, 
whose  capita]  it  was,  and  by  the  reported 
Bsgnificence  of  its  existing  remains,  little  cer- 
lab  is  known.  We  read  in  Kings,  i,  9  and 
Chron.  ii,  8,  that  Solomon  built ''  Tadmor  in 
fte  Wilderness" ;  and  Josephus  assures  us  that 
tile  city,  which  was  subsequently  known  under 
tile  name  of  Palmyra,  by  the  Greeks  and 
lomans,  was  one  and  the  same  place.  It  has 
igam  recovered  its  original  appellation,  being 
Inown  to  the  wandering  Arabs  under  that  of 
ftAmor  or  Tadmoor.  Notwithstanding  this 
femote  origin,  it  were  idle  to  attribute  an  earlier 
itte  to  the  existing  ruins  of  palmyra,  than 
that  of  the  establishment  of  ihe  Greeks  in 
%na.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  Roman  his- 
twy,  is  under  Mark  Anthony  (see  Appian,  De 
Bdio  Ciril,  Hb.  5),  at  which  time  it  appears  the 
inhahitants  were  noted  for  their  riches  and 
iheir  commerce  with  the  eastern  nations.  The 
iocription  which  Pliny  gives  of  its  situation,  as 
ttmpared  with  its  present  appearance,  is  singu- 
Wrly  correct.  He  says,  Palmyra  is  remarkable 
tti  account  of  its  situation,  the  richness  of  its 
\  tal,  and  its  agreeable  streams.  It  is  encom- 
JMBed  on  every  side  by  a  vast  desert  of  sand, 
^ch  completely  separates  it  fiom  the  rest  of 
tile  world,  and  it  has  always  maintained  its  in- 
dependence between  the  two  great  empires  of 
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Rome  and  Pai*thia,  whose  constant  endeavour 
it  is,  during  their  wars,  to  bring  it  over  to 
their  respective  interests.  It  is  distant  837 
miles  from  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  203  to  the 
nearest  part  of  the  coast,  and  176  ^m  Damas- 
cus. He  describes  the  fii-st  view  of  the  ruins 
as  singularly  romantic,  and  remarkable  on 
account  of  theii'  great  extent,  but,  on  closer  in- 
spection, not  answering  to  their  first  impres- 
sions. This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Burckhardt, 
who  travelled  in  1810.  The  entire  ruins  of 
Palmyra,  when  seen  at  a  certain  distance,  is 
infinitely  more  striking  than  those  of  Balbec ; 
but  there  is  not  any  one  spot  so  imposing  aa 
the  interior  view  of  the  temple  of  Balbec.  The 
temple  of  the  sun  at  Tadmor  is  upon  a  grander 
scale  than  that  of  Balbec,  but  it  is  choked  with 
Arab  houses,  which  admit  only  a  view  of  the 
building  in  detail.  The  architecture  of  Balbec 
is  richer  than  that  of  Tadmor.  From  the  time  of 
Solomon  till  after  the  captivity  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Valerian  by  the  Persians  but  little  is 
known  of  it.  It  rose  to  the  highest  opulence  and 
splendour  under  Odenatus,  whose  dominions 
extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. But  its  chief  interest  is  connected  with  the 
wife  of  Odenatus,  Zenobia  queen  of  the  east. 
The  increasing  power  attracted  the  notice  and 
jealousy  of  Aurelian  who  having  defeated  her 
in  two  pitched  battles,  laid  siege  to  Palmyra. 
Soon  after  the  surrender  of  the  city,  the  Palmy- 
renes  revolted  against  the  emperor,  who  in 
consequence  entirely  destroyed  the  city,  and 
put  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  death. 
He  afterwards  restored  the  temple  of  the  Sun, 
and  gave  permission  to  the  remnants  of  the 
Palmyrenes  to  re-build  and  inhabit  their  city. 
The  pile  of  building  on  the  left  is  the  temple  of 
the  Sun,  consisting  of  an  immense  court,  of 
which  the  ruins  are  spread  over  a  space  of  220 
yards.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  stately  wall, 
adorned  with  pilasters  within  and  without. 
Two  rows  of  marble  columns,  of  which  about 
sixty  remain  entire,  formed  a  colonnade  within 
the  court,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Arab 
huts.  The  great  colonnade  which  forms  the 
principal  feature  in  the  drawing,  extends  more 
than  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  probably  was 
the  main  street  in  the  city,  from  which  others 
branched  out  laterally ;  it  was  entered  by  an 
archway,  and  terminated  by  a  large  building, 
of  which  the  portico  alone  remains.  Innumer- 
able columns  and  ruins  of  temples,  are  scatter- 
ed over  the  plain.  Its  peculiar  interest  is  not 
confined  merely  to  architectural  details,  but  to 
its  position  in  the  desert,  and  its  utter  loneliness. 
Lord  Lindsay  says  "  an  awful  stillness,-;-a  life- 
lessness  pervades  the  ruins, — they  stand  a^ 
lonely  and  silent  as  when  the  last  of  the  Pal- 
myrenes departed  and  left  the  city  of  Zenobia 
to  silence  and  decay.'' 
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PALMYRA; 

Dom?Tafi,  Ab. 

Tar,  Dto. 

Fan-leaved  Bora88u%  Emo. 
Bnib-treey  ^ 

Tal }  Tar  ka  ihar,      Hun>. 
Borassus  flaoeUifonnis, 

Lat. 


Lontar, 

Ampana:  Karimpana, 

Malsai- 
Tala,  8A1IS. 

Tal-gaba,  Suioh. 

Panna  maram,  Tam> 

TaUi  chettu,  Tkl. 


This  tree  is  veiy  abundant,  especially  in  sandy 
tracts  near  the  sea.  Its  wood  is  used  chiefly 
for  rafters,  joists  and  reapers,  when  of  good  age 
the  timber  is  very  valuable  for  this  purpose, 
the  trunk  is  split  into  4  for  rafters,  into  8  f<» 
reapers,  these  are  dressed  with  an  adze.  Those  of 
the  Jaffna  palmyras  are  famous,  and  were  largely 
imported  in  former  times.  From  the  structure 
of  the  fibres,  it  splits  easily  in  the  direction  of 
its  length,  but  supports  a  greater  cross  strain 
than  any  other  wood  :  iron  nails,  however,  rust 
rapidly  in  it.  The  fruit  and  the  fusiform  roots 
of  the  young  trees  are  used  in  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  poorer  classes. 
The  leaves  are  used  fen-  thatching  and  coarse 
fibre.  Jaggery  and  toddy  are  extracted  from 
the  tree,  the  former  is  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  in  Vizianagrum  and 
Rajahmundry.  Very  neat  baskets  of  palmyra 
leaf  are  manu^tured  at  Tinnevelly.  Some 
clean  but  brittle  fibres  were  exhibited  at  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1865,  by  the  Tinnevelly, 
Madura  and  Travancore  Local  Committees  and 
well  twistdd  rope  accompanied  most  of  the 
samples,  but  the  material  is  said  to  be  stiff, 
brittle,  and  liable  to  rot  when  wet.  Its 
chief  uses  are  for  securing  thatch  and  tying 
bamboos,  in  building  native  huts.  The  palmyra 
tree  is  to  be  seen  in  almost  all  parts  of  India, 
and  occasionally  as  far  as  30^  N.  lat.  It  is, 
next  to  Garyota  urens,  the  largest  palm  on  the 
Madras 'coast,  and  it  seems  to  thrive  equally 
well  in  all  soils  and  situations.  The  seeds 
when  young  are  eaten  by  the  natives,  being 
jelly-like  and  palatable.  The  tree,  during 
the  first  part  of  the  season,  yields  a  pretty 
large  quantity  of  toddy  (palm-wine).  This  is 
either  drank  fresh  drawn  from  the  tree,  or 
boiled  down  into  a  coarse  kind  of  syrup 
called  jaggery,  or  it  is  fermented  icfr  cGstil- 
lation.  The  wood,  near  the  circumference  of 
old  trees,  is  very  hard,  black,  heavy  and  dura- 
ble. The  dried,  prepared,  leaves  are  univer- 
sally used  for  writing  upon  with  an  iron  style. 
They  are  also  employed  for  thatching  houses, 
for  making  small  baskets,  mats,  &c.,  and  some 
also  are  formed  into  large  fans,  The  fibres  of 
the  leaves  are  employed  on  the  Madras  side  for 
making  twine  and  small  rope.  They  are  about 
two  feet  in  length,  strong,  wiry,  and  not  unlike 
those  of  the  Esparto  of  Spain.  Near  the  base 
of  the  leaves  is  a  fine  down,  which  is  used  for 
straining  liquids  through,  and  also  for  stopping 
bleeding  horn  wounds.  The  Palmyra  wood,  or 
Porcupine  wood,  is  from  the  palmyra  tree.   The 
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I  Poonatoo  of  the  Singhalese,  is  the  dried  pulp  of 
Mai^t.  fruit  of  the  palmyra  tree,  dried  in  the  sun,  theo 
smoked  in  their  houses,  and  eaten  as  ci^ea,  ibr 
soup  or  in  entry,  the  centre  and  its  top  areaoft 
and  spongy,  containing  a  kind  of  coarse  fikrinsi 
intermixed  with  the  under  fibre,  and  in  Ceyka, 
these  parts  are  laid  out  to  attract  for  the  sporta* 
man,  hares  and  wild  hog.  The  palmyra  iomk 
of  Tinnevelly  form  a  distinctive  feature  in 
the  scenery  of  the  province.  And  unromantH^ 
looking  as  is  the  palmyra,  there  is  no  tree  la 
Indian  forests  so  thoroughly  useful  to  man.  lli 
young  root  is  as  edible  and  nutritious  as  a  go* 
'rot ;  from  its  leaves  are  manufiM^tured  mats,  fiun, 
beautiful  basket-work  of  every  description,  su* 
daJs,  hats,  umbrellas,  sLeves,  thatch,  water 
buckets,  and  the  mqfit  lasting  substitute  Iv 
paper  used  by  the  natives.  The  juice  is  a  plesp , 
sant  nutritious  drink  ;  and  from  it  is  prodooel 
an  excellent  sugar,  and  superior  sugar-candji 
The  fruit  when  roasted  is  a  wholesome  food,  9a\ 
the  pulp  is,  in  hot  weather,  a  most  grateliil  r^ 
freshment.  From  the  fibre  of  the  leafstalk,  ii 
manufactured  an  excellent  cordage;  thetioK 
her  of  the  trunk  supplies  the  natives  with  % 
durable  wood  for  buildmg  purposes,  the  refoit 
of  the  leaves,  is  their  ordinary  firing  and  tin 
huge  root  of  the  old  tree,  when  covered  with  \ ; 
sheep-skin,  forms  an  excellent  drum !  Thou* 
sandis  of  people  subsist  on  the  produce  of  Hm, 
palm ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  revenue  fli 
the  province  is  derived  from  the  tax  upon  it,  aol: 
no  small  portion  of  the  time  and  the  patieDfi| 
of  the  Magistrates  are  wasted  upon  the  quam^ 
and  disputes  of  which  it  is  a  most  fruitful  aooite^ 
There  are  about  five  millions  of  palmjnf' 
bearing  tax,  and  the  sum  thus  realised  b|; 
Government  grants  is  one  lac  and  ahalfcit 
Rupees,  or  about  one  Eupee  per  thirty  treek 
Proprietorship  in  palmyras  consists  of  fool 
classes,  viz.,  1.  The  ryot  who  is  owner  of  the 
trees  and  the  land  upon  which  thej  grow.  2% 
The  palmyra-climber  who  holds  a  puttah  hi 
trees  growing  on  the  land  of  another.  3.  Th% 
climber  who  holds  a  puttah  for  trees  growiitf: 
on  land  belonging  to  Government,  lying  vutd 
bat  capable  of  being  cultivated ;  and  4.  ClinH 
bers  who  hdd  puttahs  for  trees  on  land  belong 
ing  to  Government,  but  which  cannot  be  culti- 
vated,  such  as  road-sides,  &c.  From  thii 
diverse  proprietorship,  from  the  manner  ia 
which  the  tax  is  assessed,  oflentimes  being  ia 
excess  of  the  land  tax,  and  from  the  practice 
of  inspecting  and  assessing  the  tax  once  in 
three  years,  the  proprietors  are  subjected  to 
considerable  inoonvenience,  and  the  Collector 
and  his  assistants  to  very  much  labour.  The 
palmyra  is  of  two  sorts,  the  male  which  yields 


juice  only,  and  the  female  which  yields  juice 
and  fruit,  and  for  doing  whi6h  generous  act^ 
it  is  taxed  exactly  double  the  amount  levied 
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on  &e  male.  One-fouith  of  the  popolation  of 
the  Dorthern  provinces  of  Ceylon  are  supported 
bv  the  produce  of  this  tree. 

Pftixnyra  is  a  Sanscrit  word  corrupted,  and 

affsrdfl  the  e^onologj  of  Solomon's  city  of  the  de- 

ipit  Tadmor.  The  p,  by  the  retrenchment  of  a 

angle  diacritical  point,  becomes  t ;  and  the  (1) 

and  (d)  being  permutable,  Pal  becomes  Tad  or 

ftl,  the  palmyra,  which  is  the  Mor  or  chief  of 

tieeB ;  hence  Tadmor  from  its  date  trees.     In 

I  Sanscrit,  tal  or  tar,  is  the   '  date-tree ;'  mor 

:^;nifiefl  'chief.'    In  British  India  there  are 

more  than  one  '  city  of  palms'  (Talpoor)  and 

the  tribe  last  ruling  in  Hydrabad,  on  die  Indus, 

;  vas  called  Talpoorie  from  the  }^ace  whence  they 

|4|rigmated Tennenfs  Ceylon  3f.  E,  J.  R,  ;. 

Mh/ys  Fib.  Plants,  p.  39 ;  Mason ;  Roh%nson*s 
Travels,  Vol  ii,  pp^  242,  362-364;  Tod's 
Bttjasthan,  Vol,  i,  p.  97.    See  Semitic  races. 

PALMYRA-WOOD,  is  the  trunk  of  the 
nlohtree  Bocaasus  flabeUiformia,  which  is  large- 
ijoaed  in  Ceylon  and  Southern  India  for  rafters, 
joists,  reapers,  and  other  building  purposes, 
ne  fruit  and  the  fusiform  roots  of  the  young 
trees  are  used  as  food  by  the  poorer  classes. 
Ihe  leaves  are  used  for  thatching,  and  from  the 
aoane  fibre  very  neat  basketa  are  made.  Jag- 
|ery,  coarse  sugar,  and  toddy  are  made  from 
tike  sap.  Palmyra  is  sometimes  called  nutmeg- 
iRud  by  tumere.  Its  fruit,  of  Jthe  siae  of  an 
o^ch  egg,  grows  in  clusters.  But  the  trees 
,ian  which  the  toddy  of  palm  wine  are  drawn, 
aaimot  bear  fruit.  The  fibres  of  the  petioles  of 
Ik  leaves  (Palmyra  nax)  are  employed  on  the 
Hadras  side  for  making  twine  and  small  rope. 
Hicj  are  about  two  feet  in  length  are  strong 
and  used  for  wood. — SimmontTs  Dictionary^ 
See  Kelinga,  Olay,  Punatu,  Porcupine  wood. 

PALMYRA  CLIMBER,  Eng.  Anabes  scan- 
dens. 

PALNAUD,  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  Gun- 
tor  collectorate,  grows  cotton. 

PAI/>— ?  iioro.  The  starchy  extract  of  root 
aid  item  of  Tinoepora  cordifolia.  Misrs,  the 
Item  of  which  is  macerated,  and  the  solution 
iiaporated  to  dryness. — Simmond^s  Diet, 

PALO  DE  CAMPECHE,  Sp.    Logwood. 

PALO  DEL  BRASILLO  MARILLO,  Sp. 
IMc. 

PALODEVACA,  Sp.    The  Cow-tree. 

PALODHERI  :  the  Po-lu-Sha  of  Hwen- 
Tbsaog  may  be  identified  with  Palo-dheii,  or 
^  riUage  of  Pali,  which  is  situated  on  a  dheri, 
«  **  mound  of  ruins,"  the  remains  of  some 
ciffij  town. — CwminghanCs  Aincunt  Qeog,  of 
hia,  p.  51- 

PALOGPONG  IKAN,  or  ari-aririkan  of 
Ae  lialaya,  loo-pa  of  ihe  Chinese,  appears 
to  have  formed  an  article  of  exportation  from 
lift  idanda  of  tlie  Indian  Archipelago  as  early 
•  thqr  became  raited  by  the  Chinese.  When 
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these  people  commenced  to  settle  in  the  Straits, 
they  not  only  collected  fish-maws  there  but 
aJso  from  distant  localities,  and  Bombay, 
Ceylon,  Madras,  Bengal,  Tenasserim  and  most 
of  the  Malayan  islands  contribute  to  the  annual 
supply,  which  is  bought  up  by  Chinese  dealers 
at  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore,  and  re- 
exported to  China.  Since  1842,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Lewis,  Assistant  Resident  Counsellor  of  Pinang, 
made  some  very  successful  attempts  to  improye 
the  production  of  isinglass  in  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island. — Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ben- 
galy  p.  445. 

PAIX)LO,  the  name  given  to  Balti,  by  the 
Dard  race.     See  Balti,  Bolor,  India. 

PALO  MARIA,  Calophyllum  inophyllum. 

PAL0N6.  The  Pa-long,  Pa-on  or  Za-baing 
tribe  are  partially  subject  to,  and  located  to  the 
east  of,  the  Mo-Meit  (Mung  Mjrit,  Moung-m-ri) 
beyond  the  Ka-ren-ni,  and  along  the  Chinese 
frontier,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Ba-mo  (Mang- 
mo.)  They  are  civilized  and  remarkably 
industrious,  being  good  carpenters,  dyers  and 
blacksmiths.  Their  dhas  or  swords  are  exclu- 
sively used  in  and  around  Bamo.  The  Chinese 
who  carry  on  the  trade  between  Yun-nan  and 
Burmah,  by  Ba-mo,  describe  the  route,  aa 
passing  across  a  range  of  hills  inhabited  by 
Ka-Khyeng  and  Palong,  and  then  entering  a 
Shan  coimtry,  the  Ko-pyi-doung  of  the  Bur- 
mans.  The  Pa-long  inhabit  the  valley  south- 
east of  Ba-mo,  beyond  the  first  moimtain  range. 
They  approximate  to  the  Shans,  of  whom  they 
are  probably  an  olQ&hoot,  they  wear  the  same 
dress  and  are  buddhist,  but  they  have  affinities 
with  the  £ha-khy-eng.  The  Pa-long  seems  to 
resemble  the  Anamese,  in  some  respects.  A 
race  of  the  same  name  (Panong),  but  to  which 
the  Siamese  apply  the  generic  name  of  Ka  or 
Kha,  inhabit  ihe  mountains  of  Laos,  bordering 
on  Kambcjia.  They  are  a  coarse  and  debased 
variety  of  the  Anam  and  the  E^mbojian  type. 
On  the  same  side  of  the  Mekong  basin,  but 
towards  the  sea,  between  ll^and  12  N.  L.,  a  hill 
tribe  called  Chong,  preserve  more  of  the  ancient 
Australo-Tamulian  character  than  the  surround- 
ing tribes.  In  the  Cho^g,  the  hair,  instead 
of  being  stift  or  harsh  as  in  the  Mongolian, 
Tibetan  and  prevalentUltra  Indian  and  Malaya- 
polynesian  race,  is  comparatively  soil,  the 
features  are  much  more  prominent  and  the 
beard  is  fidler.  The  Moi  or  Ka-moi,  who,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Mekong,  occupy  the 
broad  expansion  o£  the  Anam  chain  towards 
Kamboja  and  appear  to  extend  noithwarda 
along  tiiese  mountains,  marching  with  the  Lau 
on  the  weatward,  are  said  to  be  black  savages, 
with  negro  features.  The  Kambojans  style 
them  Khar-men.  They  are  the  Kho-men  of 
Leyden  and  the  Kha-men  of  GutzlafT.  See 
India,  Paloung. 
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PALUDINID^ 

PALOO,  SiKGH.  Mimiuops  faezandra,  Roah, 

PALOO,  a  hard,  fine,  cloBe-grained,  heavy 
Ceylon  wood  :  heart-wood  deep  red  brown, 
recent  layers  reddish  yellow  >  ito  compact,  even 
structure,  indicates  that  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  turning  work. — Exhihiium  of  1851. 

PALOO-BANSH,  Bissa.  A  species  of  bamboo. 

PALOOD,  see  Pabut. 

PALOO-PAGHEL-KODI,  Tim.  Momordica 
dioica. 

PALOS,  see  India. 

PALOSA,  HisD.    Acacia  modesta. 

PALOUNG,  or  Pa-loa,  a  tribe  with  Shans, 
and  Ea-Khyen  on  the  north,  with  Burmans  on 
the  south,  between  97  and  98^  of  N.  L.,  and 
in  23|^  of  N.  L.  The  Paloung  tribe  are  kindred 
to  the  Shans,  and  inhabit  tiie  hills  eaat  and 
northeast  of  the  ruby  mines,  on  the  border  of 
Burmah  and  China.  They  are  an  industrious 
and  hospitable  race,  good  dyers,  carpenters  and 
blacksmiths.  They  are  short  athletic  men 
with  fair  skins  ;  many  of  them  have  large 
grey  eyes  ;  and  all  have  a  small  flat  nose,  much 
distended  towards  the  nostrils.  They  wear  a 
dark  jacket  and  short  breeches  in  the  Shan 
style. — TuU,  p,  169. 

PALPA.  West  of  the  Palpa  are  the  Thakgya, 
Sunwar,  and  Sarpa,  the  dialects  of  Kumaon  and 
GurhwaJ,  which  carry  us  on  to  the  Milchan  of 
Kunawar,  the  Hundisi,  and  Tibarskad'  north 
of  it. 

PALRAPATI,  a  river  of  Baitoul, 

PALSAM,  Hind.     Pinus  excelsa. 

PALSAMUDRAM,  in  lat.  13°  5r,  long. 
77*41',  in  Mysore,  4  miles  west  of  the  Chittra. 
The  dak  bungalow  is  2,279  feet  above  the  sea. 

PALSEROO,  1>BL.     Dalbergia  paniculata. 

PALTA,  Tel.     Mimusops  hexandra. 

PALTU,  Hnn).     Prunus  prostrata. 

PALU,  HiKD.     Pyrus  kumaonensis. 

PALU,  Tel.     Milk. 

PALU  ABfflSHEKAM,  see  Hindoo. 

PALUDD AR,  Hnn).,  or  Diar  of  Hazara  and 
Kaghan :  Cedrus  deodara.  Deodar  or  Himalayan 
cedar. 

PALUDAR,  Hind.,  of  Hazara ;  Picea  web- 
biana,  Picea  pindrow,  the  silver  fir. 

PALUDINID^,  afamilyofProeobranchiate 
gasteropodous  MoUusca,  inhabitants  of  fresh 
water.  They  embrace  Lamarck's  family  of 
Peristomians.  The  genera  included  in  it  are 
Paludina,  Valvata,  Ampullaria,  Amphibola, 
and  Bithinia.  Through  Ampullaria  the  fiimily 
is  allied  with  Neritidse. 

The  genus  Paludina,  (Lam.)  Is  found  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The 
number  of  recent  species  of  Paludinso  given  by 
Woodward  is  60,  and  of  fossil  species  50. 

Gbneba.— Paludina,  River  snail,  r0c.,6O  8p.,/(»ft7, 
50  sp. 
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FAMIft. 

iSlK^-jKtfmtt^— Bithinia,  r«e. 

Ampullaria,  Apple-snail,  or  idol-shefl,  rw* 

Sub-genera,  Pomus, 

Marisa. 

Asolene,  vcmL 

Lanistes,  rMwi^ 

Meladomus. 
P  Amphibola,  rec,  3  sp. 
Valvata,  ValTe-ehell,r0c«  ^n^fomU,  19  ip, 

PALUDOMUS,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

PALUK,  Pbbs.    Beta  vulgaris,  Linn. 

PALUMBUS  ELPHINSTONEI,  Palumbia^ 
torquatufl,  P.  pulchricollia,   P.   torringtonii  of 
British  India  and  Ceylon,  are  wood  pigeons. 
See  Birds  and  P.  casiotis. 

PALUKA  JOOL 
'   PALUNG,  Bencf.    Beta  bengalensos,  natire 
variety  of  beet-root  cultivated  for  food. 

PALUNGOO,  Tam.,  of  Madras ;  HibiacDi 
cannabinus.     See  Hemp. 

PALUNG-SHAK, ^Ixora  undulala. 

I      PALU-PAGHEL,  Tam.    Momordica  dioica, 
Roxb.,  WiOd. 

PALURR,  Hnn).,  of  Chilas. 

PALUSTRE,  see  Naaturtram. 

PALDTT,  HnrB.  In  music,  a  tjreble. 

PAL-VALLI,  or  Pal-VulU,  Malbal.    Cho-  j 
nemorpha  malabarica,  Ihn.y  also  Ichnocaips 
frutescens,  i2.  Brown, 

PALVAR,  see  Bendamir. 

PALWAL,  Hind.,  Sans.  Trichosonthes  dioiet. 

PALWAN,  Hnn).  Andropogon  annulatos. 

PAM,  also  Pashm,  Hind.,  of  Kashmiri  iraoL, 

PAMA,  also  Thelu,  Hind.  Juniperus  reli- 
gioea,  J.  squamosa,  the  creeping  jumper,  J.  oom* 
munis  and  J.  excelsa. 

PAMAN,  Hind.  A  kind  of  wheat,  afao 
called  vadanak. 

PAMANKE,  Hind.    Boucerosia  aucheri. 

PAMA*RATTI,  Tax.  Aniaomeles  maliba- 
rica,  R,  Br, 

PAMAROONG  or  Dondrekin  island  in  lla- 
cassar  strait,  near  the  coast  of  Boi*neo,  is  in  fat 
0**  54'  S.,  long.  187*"  36'  E.— ZTorsftwr^A. 

PAMBAH,  Pebs.  Cotton,.  Gossypiom  indi- 
cum,  Ijam, 

PAMB AN  MANCHE,  Tax.  Snake-boat  d 
Cochin      See  Boat. 

PAMBASH,  Hind.    Rheum  emodi. 

PAMBHAN  KANAK,  Hind.  Triticott 
durum. 

PAMBU,  Tax.  A  snake,  a  serpent  See 
Serpent. 

PAMBU  PARANDU,  Tax.  CinauBtus  gal- 
licus,  Qmel, 

Pamboo  thalai  noer  cakai,  Tax. 

The  Darter,  Plotufi  melanogaster,  or  » 
headed  Water-crow,  has  three,  sometimes  foai 
eggs  ;  young  fledged  and  on  the  wing,  some  i 
January,  others  not  till  April. 

PAMIR,  a  plateau  at  ^e  headwaters  of 
Indus,  almost  16,000  (15,600)  feet  above  th< 
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PANALA. 


It  was  encamped  on  by  Lieut.  Wood,  of 

the  Indian  Navy.    It  is  an  extensive  tract  of 

derated  table  land,  known  also  as  the  Bam-i- 

danja  or  Boof-of-the-world,  and  is  occupied  by 

the  black  tents  of  the  pastoral  and  free-booting 

Kiigliiz,  who  occupy  idso  the  plain  to  the  east 

«f  Badakhshan.      The  elevated  expanse   of 

FamiT)  to  the  north  of  Hindoo-Koosh,  observes 

Humboldt,  is  not  only  a  radiating  point  in 

tiie  bydrographical  system  of   Central  Asia, 

bat  is  the  focus  from  which  originate  its  prin- 

i  dpal  mountain  chains,  being  conmion  to  India, 

China  and  Turkestan ;  and  from  it,  as  from  a 

central  point,  their   several  streams  diverge. 

The  Pamir  range  is  a  grand  branch  of  the  Indian 

i  Caucasus.  Chund,  the  bard,  designates  the  range 

I  nthe  "Purbut  Put  Pamer,"  ox  Pamer.  Lord  of 

the  Mountains.    From  Pahar  and  Pamer,  the 

I  Greeb  may  have  compounded  Paropamisan,  in 

I  which  was  situated  the  most  remote  of  the 

I  Alexandrias.    Baron  de  Bode  names  19,000 

[  ieet  as  the  altitude  of  the  Pamir,  or  Tartaric 

I  Caacasus.    From  this  plateau,  the  Oxus,  Jax- 

irteSi  rivers  of  Yarkand  and  Kashgai',  and  the 

Gilghit  branch  of  the  Indus  derive  their  head- 

irateis.— IW*    Rajasthany    Vol,    i,  p.   130; 

,  JbuHi  Clement  A,  Be  Bode^s   BoJchara,    its 

Amir,  p.  24 ;   Tule  Caihay^  ii,  p.  562 ;  Hum- 

loU<.    See  Kashgar,  Kush  or  Cush,  Mountains. 

PAMI,  Tel.     Turmeric. 

PAMIDI  PATTI,  or  Paidi  patti,  Tbl.  Goe- 
^om,  jS.    Pamidi  means  ^*  valuable." 

PAMIDI  TANGEDU,  or  Paidi  tangedu,  Tkl. 
I  FbinGtana  pulcherrima,  L. 

PAML,  Bbng.     Bignonia  suaveolens,  Eoxb, 

PAMPANGA,  aee  India. 

PAMPARA  PANASA^  Tbl.  Citrus  decu- 
BMoa,  lAam^  W.  4f  ^">  Baxb. 

PAMPARA  PAN  ASA,  or  PampHmos,  Citrus 
decimiana,  L.  W.  ^  A.  343— JR.  iii,  393. 

PAMPENA,  or  Dundilapu  chettu,  Calo* 
•mthes  indica,  BL  W,  Ic.^  Bignonia  ind.,  JB. 
ni,110. 

PAMPELMOUSE,  or  Pampehnose,  Citrua 
decomana,  the  pumalo. 

PAMPHOONEA,  Urta.  Bignonia  chelo- 
Doidea,  Xtnn. 

PAMPI,  Tsa;.    Curcuma  longa,  Boa:b,  Tur- 


PAMPKm  or  Pumpkin,  White.  Lagenaria 
folgaris,  Ser. 

PAMPOSH,  Hind.    Nelumbium  speoioeum. 

PAMU,  Tel.     Snake,  serpent. 

PAMUKH,  Hnrn.    Verbena  officinalis. 

PAMULA  GEDDA,  Tbl.  Circaastus  galli- 
ta^Qmel. 

PAN,  Hnm.  Chavica  betel  ;  betel-leaf, 
Piper  betel,  seriboo,  Miq,  This  famous  eastern 
nasticatorj,  is  a  narcotic  which  takes  the  place 
rfopinm  and  tobacco  in  many  Asiatic  countries. 
Sioeaof  the  areca  nut  are  wrapped  in  the  fresh 
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leaves  of  the  betel-pepper  vine,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  quicklime.  The  masticatory  has  ah 
herbaceous  and  aromatic  but  astringent  taste. 
All  classes,  male  and  female,  chew  it,  and  they 
allege  that  it  strengthens  the  stomach,  sweetens 
the  breath,  and  preserves  the  teeth.  It  gives 
the  lips,  tongue,  and  teeth  a  reddish  tinge. 
Piper  betel,  Betel  pepper,  is  cultivated  in 
spots  by  itself;  it  requires  much  water  and 
care. — SimmoruTs  Diet.  ;  Riddelh 

PAN,  see  Avataram,  Rama,  Saraawati. 

PAN,  also  Paik  hsai^  Buru  .  Crotolaria  juncea. 

PAN-SHAW,  BuRM.  China  grass,  Rheea  ; 
Boehmeria  nivea. 

PAN  or  Pun,  Hindi.  In  Indian  currency, 
is  the  fifth  part  of  an  anna.  A  sum  of  80  Cowri 
shells  :  also  a  land  measure  of  3|  cubits.  It  is 
the  source  of  the  Anglo-Indian  coin,  Fanam, 
and  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Sans.,  Pana, 
money  in  general. — Wilson, 

PAN,  Sans.  Leaf ;  pan  and  pat  are  the  Sans- 
crit for  a  leaf;  and  hence  panna,  *a  leaf  or 
sheet  of  paper,'  and  patera  *•  a  plate  of  metal 
or  sacrificial  cup,'  because  these  vessels  were 
first  made  of  leaves.  There  is  a  coincidence 
between  the  Sanscrit  and  Tuscan  panna.  That 
lovely  subject  by  Raphael,  the  "  Madonna  im- 
pannata,"  in  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence,  is  so 
called  from  the  subdued  light  admitted  through 
the  window,  the  panes  of  which  are  of  paper. 
—Tod^s  Rajasthan,  Vol.  i,p.  661. 

PAN,  Hum.,  of  Murree  and  Hazara,  Rhus 
cotinus. 

PAN,  or  Krok  of  ICanawar,  Picea  webbiana, 
Picea  pindrow,  the  silver  fir. 

PANA,  Urta.  A  wild  predatory  tribe,  on 
the  south  borders  of  Orissa. 

PANA,  Bbng.  Pistia  stratiotes,  also  Salvinia 
imbricata. 

PANAGCEUS,  one  of  the  Coleoptera  of 
Hong  Kong. 

PANAI-NAR,  Tam.    Borassus  flabelliformis. 

PANAI  MARAM,  Tam.  Borassus  flabelli- 
formis. 

Panai  maram  kotte,  Tak.  Kernel  of  palmyra 
fruit* 

Panai-nar,  Tah.  Fibre  of  Borassus  flabelli- 
formis. 

PANAK,  Hind.  A  painted  stick  for  extend- 
ing a  web  during  weaving. 

PANALA.  The  fort  of  Panala,  with  its 
sister  tort  of  Pawungadh,  stands  on  a  ridge 
about  12  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Kolapur,  form- 
ing part  of,  though  more  or  less  divided  from^ 
a  range  of  hills  that  runs  nearly  due  east  from 
the  Ghauts.  Its  elevation  above  the  plain  of 
Kolapur  is  calculated  at  975  feet  and  that  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  at  2,772  fe^t.  In  the 
buddhist  period,  Panala  and  the  neighbouring 
hills  seem  to  have  been  favourite  seats  ibr  Trog- 
lodyte recluses. 
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PAKAX  PSBUDO-GINSENQ. 

PANA  MARA,  Mauux.    BonuBUS  flabelli- 
formis. 

PANAMBOO-VALLI,  MjlLBal.  Flagellaria 
indica. 

PANAM  KALANG.  Tam.    Root  or  young 
shoot  of  the  palmTra  BorasBUS  flabelliformis. 

PANAM  OLAY,  Tam.    A  palm  leaf  pre- 
pared for  writLDg  on.     See  Olaj. 

PANANG,  see  Negros  or  Buglos  islands. 

PANASA  CHETTU,  Tbl.    Artocarpua  in- 
tegrifolia. 

PANASA  PANDU,  Sahs.,  Tbl.    Fruit  of 
Artocarpua  integrifblia. 

PANAVERA  TJERANA,  also  Karim-pola, 
Malbal.    Trapa  bispinoea. 

PANA  WOOD,  AireLO-TAM.    Calosanthes 
indica,  Blums  ;  W.  /c. 

PANA  WOODACHI  MARAM,  Tam.   Calo- 
santhes  indica. 

PANAX,  a  genua  of  the  Ivj  tribe  of  plants, 
of  the  natural  order  Hederaceae,  viz. 

acoleata,  J[tif..  China.  f ruticosa,  ik,Jaya,Molao- 
cochleata.  DC.  Java,  caa. 

Moluccas,  palmata,  Moxb.^  Chitta- 
digitata,  Hoxh.,  Sylhet.  gong, 

fragrans,  Hoxh.,  Knassya  quinquef oliua,  China.  ? 

The  apecies  are  herbs  and  shrubs  and  trees, 
having  the  leaves  and  inflorescence  variable. 
The  plants  of  this  family  are  not  possessed  of  very 
decided  medical  properties,  though  the  ginseng, 
produced  by  Panax  quinquefolium,  has  been 
more  celebrated  than  plants  of  greater  value. 
This  plant  produced  in  the  mountains  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  between  39  and  47*^,  was  recognized 
from  the  description  in  Canada  and  Virginia, 
whence  it  is  now  exported  to  China.  Subse- 
quently the  same  plant  or  a  species  so  closely 
allied  to  it,  that  Dr.  Wallich  has  called  it 
Panax  peeudo-ginseng.  The  roots  of  all  are 
said  to  possess  medicimJ  qualities,  and  are  much 
esteemed  by  the  Chinese  for  their  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  nerves. — Eng.  Cyc;  Riddell^ 
Voigt. ;  Ph  As.  Bar.  1. 137  ;  BouU's  lU.  Him. 
Bot,  p.  233.  . 

PANAX  FRAGRANS. 

GootiHBoona,  Hind. 

A  shrub,  with  fragrant  flowers  of  a  green 
colour,  a  native  of  Nepal. — RiddeU. 

PANAX  FRUTICOSUM,  Linn. 

The  shrubby  pana,  is  a  native  o^  the  Moluc- 
caa  and  Java.  It  is  used  in  China  and  Cochin- 
China  aa  a  febrifuge,  and  as  an  astringent  tonic. 
It  haa  a  shrubby  unarmed  stem.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  islands  of  Temate,  Java,  and  Anlboyna. 
Commonly  grown  in  Indian  gardens,  and  eaaily 
propagated  from  cuttings. — Lindley*8  Flofra 
Medica  ;  Bumetfi  OutUneB  of  Botany  in  Eng. 
Cye. ;  Riddell. 

PANAX  GUMMI,  Gbr.    Opoponax. 

PANAX  0BTU8UM,  a  shrub,  cultivated  in 
gardens. — RiddsU. 

PANAX  PSEUDO-GINSENG.  Dr.  Wallich 
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PANAX  QUI2CQXJEF0Lnj&  ] 

has  discovered  InNipal  this  q>ecie8  of  Panax  id 
closely  allied  to  P.  quinquefoliua  and  he  publiJ 
ed.  an  account  of  it  in  the  4th  volume  of  ll 
Txunsactiona  of  the  Medical  and  PhysM 
Society  of  Calcutta  and  in  his  Plants  Aaiaj 
Rarior,  vol.  ii,  p.  30,  t.  137- 

PANAX  QUINQUEFOLIUS. 

Auteliana  Canadensis.     I  5  leaved  panax. 
Ginseng,  Ohik.  | 

The  roots  are  about  the  thickness  of  til 

finger,  like  those  of  parsley,  of  a  whitish  yej 

low  colour  externally,  white  within,  two  i 

three  inches  long,    wrinkled,  or  with  ringi 

ofi^n  divided  into  two  branches,  rarely  inl 

three  or  four,  and  these  presenting  a  sli^ 

likeness  to  the  human  form,  whence  the  Chine^ 

name  is  derived :  the  parencheme  ia  formed  J 

a  homy  and  compact  tissue,  displaying  sonl 

resinous  points.     Above  the  neck  ia  a  knottj 

twisted  tissue  formed  by  the  remains  of  n 

old  stalks.    The  odour  is  sweet,  and  weaUl 

aromatic,  the  taate  saccharine,   somewhat  Kn 

that  of  liquoriee,    subsequenlij    bitter,   aal 

rather  aromatic.   The  root  of  an  umbeHiferon 

plant,  the  Sium  ninsi,  is  often  mixed,  in  m 

druggists'  shops,  or  mistaken  otherwise  for  m 

ginseng ;  the  essential  difference  consists  in  Al 

ginseng  having  the  neck  covered  with  fibroij 

threads,  the  retnnants  of  the  cortical  part  J 

the  stalk.  The  root  abounds  in  gum  and  staicn 

and  haa  a    little     resin    and    esaential  od 

The  plant  ia  about  a  foot  high,  with  glabion 

atraight,  simple  atalka,  terminating  in  threl 

leaves,  each  composed  of  six  uneven  leafletf 

a  little  pedicelled,  oval,  lanceolate,  acute,  sol 

toothed  at  the  edge.    The  flowers  are  borne  oj 

a  central  peduncle,  and  disposed  in  an  umbel 

The  berries  are  kidney-shaped,  red,  compreM 

crowned  with  the  calyx  and  atones,  and  cool 

taining  two  semi-circular  seeds.     The  ginsen 

root  is  one  of  the  substances  which,  withooj 

any  obvious  cause,  haa   attained   the  higboj 

celebrity  and  eateem  among  mankind  for  ill 

alleged  medicinal  virtues.     The  Dutch  wen 

the  first  nation  who  made  it  known  in  Enron 

where  they  brought  it  from  Japan  in  I64d 

The  Japanese  themselves  were  indebted  fbr  ■ 

to  China.    The  plant  grows  in  the  great  fbren 

of  Tartary  between  the  39th  and  47th  degraJ 

of  north  latitude  ;  it  ia  alao  found  in  abundanoj 

in  Virginia  and  Canada,  a  circumstance  whici 

haa  rendered  the  roots  so  common  that  thei 

are  now  cheap  in  China,  where  they  once  sold 

for  their  weight  in   gold.     The   Chinese  ill 

their  hyperbolical  phraseology  name  the  rootj 

**  the  pure  spirit  of  the  earth,**  the  **  recipe  d 

immortality,"  the  "  queen  of  phmts,**  &c.,  and 

regard  it  aa  a  panacea  for  all  the  diaeaaes  towhiell 

they    are    liable.      It    haa   a   fuaiform   rooj 

more  or  leas  branched,  of  a  whitish   coknrj 

and  terminating  in  fibres.   The  atem  is  smooth! 
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Taand  and  green,  often  with  a  tinge  of  red, 
dlfidedat  ^e  top  into  three  petioles  with  a 
flower-«talk  in  their  centre.  The  petioles  are 
itnmd,  smooth,  and  swelling  at  their  hase.  The 
ksves  temate,  quinate,  or  septenate.  The 
berries  are  kidney-shaped,  of  a  hright  red 
colour,  and  contain  2  semi-circular  seeds.  The 
JowerB  are  of  a  yellowish  colour.  In  China, 
it  has  been  considered  an  invaluable  drug 
torn  time  immemorial.  In  a.  d.  1709  the  em- 
peror of  China  commissioned  10,000  Tartars 
to  go  in  quest  of  as  much  of  this  root  as  they 
oould  find :  each  one  was  to  give  two  pounds 
of  the  best  of  it  to  the  emperor,  and  to  sell  the 
test  for  its  own  weight  in  fine  silver.  The 
loots  enter  into  the  composition  of  every 
Chinese  medicine.  It  is  reckoned  a  stimu- 
lant and  restorative,  and  both  rich  and  poor 
consider  it  a  remedy  for  every  disease.  By  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  however  it  is  compara- 
tively disregarded,  and  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
nocolent,  similar  in  its  qualities  to  liquorice ; 
hence  the  question  arises,  is  the  Chinese  plant 
die  same  as  the  North  American  ?  For  we  can- 
not regard  all  that  the  Chinese  say  and  prac- 
tbe  as  merely  imaginary.  The  common  names 
,^the  plant,  are  Genseng,  Jinchen,  or  Nindsin, 
,$bA  signify '  wonder  of  the  world,'  or  the  *  dose 
iir  immortality  ;'  and  the  Chinese  firmly  be- 
tere  that  its  powers  are  almost  miraculous. — 
%.  Cyc;  ,Boyies  lU.  Him.  Bot. :  O'Shauffh- 
WBuy,pp.  373-74  ;  SniUK  See  Ginseng. 
'  PANAY,  see  India. 

PANAY  ISLAND,  is  a  large  island  north  of 

egros,  one  of  the  Philippines,  in  lat.  10^  25' 
long.  122*^  6'  E. 

PANAYALA,  Bsno.,  Dto.    Flacourtia  ca- 
ta,     Tam.  ?  in    Malabar    Eriodendron 
aufractuosum.  Panawla  in  Bombay,  Flacourtia 
f^iida. 
.  PANAY-MARAM.     Borassus  flabelliformis. 

PANAY  PYROO,  Tijc.  Phaseolus  radiatus. 

PANBOOL,  Arab.    Piper  betel. 

PANBURRI,  a  branch  of  the  Koli  race  in 
Hhe  west  of  India.  The  Mullar  or  Panburri  or 
Choomli  ELoti,  is  respectable.  He  is  employed 
B  erery  Dekhan  and  Kandesh  village  as  a 
aember  of  the  third  division  of  the  Balottah 
and  supplies  water  to  travellers,  wearing  on  his 
head  the  choomli  or  twisted  cloth,  hence  the 
,  on  which  to  rest  the  water  pot.  This 
Soli  is  also  found  in  the  Hyderabad  Balaghat, 
Ktendiog  eastward  to  Khanbar,  Indore  and 
Bodin,  between  the  Godavery  and  Hyderabad, 
dio  near  Naldrug,  and  down  the  banks  of  the 
Biumah  and  Kistnah  to  Alpur  near  Kurnool. 
The  Mullar  Koli  are  looked  on  as  the  most  res- 
feetable  tribe,  and  the  Dhour  the  most  degrad- 
ed:  the  latter  do  not  scruple  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
wnals  that  have  died  natural  deaths.  In 
Bombay  island,  as  well  as  in  Bassein,  Salsette, 
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Tanna,  &c.,  are  christian  Koli  who  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Sone  section,  but  were  converted 
to  the  christian  faith  by  the  Portuguese  dur- 
ing the  time  the  latter  baud  possession  of  Bombay. 
These  Koli  are  cultivators,  toddy-drawers,  &c., 
and  a  great  many  of  them  sell  game,  which 
they  snare  and  carry  to  Bombay.  They  are 
generally  habited  in  a  coarse  jacket,  which  ex- 
tends down  to  their  back,  and  a  small  skull 
cap,  cut  in  front,  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  with 
a  lungotee  to  hide  their  persons. 

PANCH,  Hind.  Five,  from  the  Sanscrit. 
Pancan ;  hence,  Pani,  the  hand,  Pente,  Gr., 
Quinque,  Lat„  Cinq,  B^.  Panch  is  a  fre- 
quently occurring  word  in  compounds,  as, 

Panchaitj  a  court  of  five,  voluntarily  assem- 
bled. 

Panohala,  the  five  artizan .  castes,  gold- 
smith, carpenter,  brazier,  blacksmith,  and  stone 
cutter ;  also,  five  inferior  castes,  carpenter, 
weaver,  barber,  washerman    and  shoemaker. 

Panckamay  the  5th  lunar  day  of  each  month. 

Pancham  Bandhaniy  five  servile  tribes  in  Kar- 
nata,  of  whom  are  the  Pareya,  Bulwan,  Chak- 
lar  and  Toty. 

Pancha  maha  patUea^  in  hinduism,  the  five 
heinous  sins,  viz.,  killing  a  brahman,  stealing 
gold,  drinking  spirits,  intercourse  with  the  wife 
of  a  spiritual  preceptor  and  association  with  a 
person  who  has  committed  these  sins. 

Panchanga,  a  calendar,  of  five  anga  or  sub- 
jects, 1  tethi  or  lunar  day ;  2  vara  or  solar  day 
or  day  of  the  week ;  3  .nakshatra  or  lunar  aste- 
rism  of  each  day ;  4  yoga,  transits,  conjunc- 
tions of  the  planets,  eclipses,  and  5  the  karana 
or  sub-divisions  of  the  lunar  day. 

Panch^  five,  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  Punch 
who  has  himself,  Judy,  the  dog,  the  devil  and 
the  child,  also  of  the  drinking  punch  with  its 
five  ingredients,  spirits,  water,  sugar,  the  lemon 
and  spice,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
spirits,  tea,  sugar,  lemons  and  water. 

Panch  Dravid,  and  Panch  gaur  are 
usually  taken  to  indicate  the  hindoo  arrange- 
ment of  the  Dravida  and  Gaur  tongues  also  the 
Dravida  and  Graur  brahmins.  The  pandits 
named  the  five  Dravira  tongues,  the  Tel- 
inga,  Kanatika,  Mahratha,  Gurjara,  and  Dra- 
vida or  Tamil  proper,  but  at  present  Dr. 
Caldwell  displaces  the  Gurjara  or  Gujarathi 
and  the  Marathi,  and  considers  the  Dravida 
proper  or  Tamil,  the  Telinga,  Talunga,  or 
Telugu,  and  the  Kamataka,  Kannada  or  Cana- 
rese,  to  be  the  three  principal  languages  of 
the  Dravidian  family,  and  he  adds  thereto 
the  Malayalam,  the  Tulu,  and  the  uncultivated 
Toda,  Kota,  Gond  and  Ku,  making  altogether 
nine  Dravidian  or  Tamilian  tongues. 

PANCHA  GANGA  GHAT,  the  five  hindoo 
rivers  to  which  pilgrimages  are  made.  See 
Ramanandi  or  Ramawat. 
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PAKGHALA. 


PANCHA  KARTTA,  the  fire  great  gods  or 
lords,  the  Stc  feces  of  Siva. 

PANCHAM,  Hind.,  the  dominant  fifth  in 
the  musical  scale. 

PANCHA  VADDIUM,  five  musical  instru- 
ments of  Malabar,  viz.,  Jenta,  Chengalam, 
Ilatalom,  sounded  three  times  daily,  before 
hindu  princes. 

PANCHADARA,  Tel.    Sugar. 

PANCHA  SHEGAM,  a  hindoo  ceremony 
which  consists  of  pouring  nulk  on  the  lingam. 
The  liquor  is  afterwards  very  carefully  preserved 
and  some  drops  are  afterwards  given  in  the 
Pancha  Shegam  to  dying  people,  that  they  may 
merit  the  delights  of  the  Kalaisson. — Sonne- 
rat's  Voyage^  pp.  169-160.     See  Abishegam. 

PANCHAEAN  ISLAND,  see  Yavana. 

PANCHAJANYA,  see  Sankasura. 

PANCHA  KAVIA,  see  Hindij  or  hindoo. 

PANCHAL,  Panchala  or  Pancham  bandam, 
the  five  aii;izan  castes  of  the  hindoos,  viz. 
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In  the  south  of  India  hindoos  arrange  them- 
selves into  right  and  left  hand  castes. 
Left  hand, 
Panchala,  five  in  number,  viz. 

Eammaranu  or  blacksmith. 

Badige  or  carpenter. 

Kansagar  or  brazier. 

Kallurutiga  or  mason. 

Akasale  or  goldsmith. 
Beri-sethi,  traders. 
Devangada,  weavers. 
Ganigar,  oilmakers. 
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Gollur,  cashkeepers. 
Paliwan  and  Padawan,  cultivators. 
Beda,  hunters. 
Madiga,  leather  workers. — WUson^s    Oki- 
sary, 

PANCHALA,  an  ancient  race  who  were  ruling 
in  India  at  the  time  of  the  Kuru  and  Pandan 
strife.      They    extended   through    the  whole 
southern  doab  beyond  Benares,  as  far  as  ^e 
river  Karmanvati,  which  was  for  a  time  con- 
sidered the  frontier  line  of  the  two  tribes.  Caiuh 
cubya,  the  modern  Canouj,  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  places  in  India ;  it  gave  rise,  and  gives  i 
a  name,   to  one  of  the  greatest  divisions  of  the  ! 
brahmin  class.     Its    capital  was  perhaps  the 
wealthiest  visited  by  the  first  mahomedan  in- 1 
vaders,  and    its  wars  with   the  neighbouring  | 
state  of  Delhi  contributed  to  accelerate  the  ruift  i 
of  hindoo  independence.  This  kingdom  appean 
in  early  time  to  have  been  called  Panchala.  If 
seems  to  have  been  a  long,  but  narrow  terri- 
tory, extending  on  the  east  to  Nepal  (which  it 
included),  and  on  the  west  along  the  Chaminl 
and  Banas,  as  far  as  Ajmir.  We  know  little  ebi 
of  its  early  history,  except  through  the  Rajpal 
writings   and   traditions    collected  by  Colondj 
Tod,  and  the  inscriptions  examined  by  Proferf 
sor  Wilson,  with  those  translated  and  discussel 
by  Principal  Mill.     The  former  relate  thatit^ 
was  taken  from  another  4iindoo  dynasty,  1.9, 
470,  by  the  Rathor  rajputs,  who  retained  it 
until  its  conquest  by  the  mahomedans  in  aj>« 
1193,  when   they  withdrew  to  their    present 
seats  in  Marwar.     The  identity  of  Canouj  and 
Panchala  is  assumed  in  Menu  11,    19.    Iti 
limits,   as  assigned  in  the  Mahabharata  are. 
made  out  by  connecting  notes  (vol.  iii,  p.  135,' 
vol.  iv,  p.  142,)  in  the  "  Oriental  Magazine/ 
These  boundaries,    enlarged  a    little  on  tlie 
south  and  on  the  west,  are  the  same  as  thflN 
assigned  by  Colonel  Tod  to  the  same  king* 
dom  at  the  time  of  the  mahomedan  invasion* 
According    to   the    Mahabharata,    the   great, 
kingdom  of  Panchala  extended  from  the  Hima- 
laya mountains  to  the   Chambal  river.    Thft 
capital  of  North  Panchala,  or  Rohilkhand,  wai: 
Ahi-ch'hatra  and  that  of  South  Panchala,  the  Gen* 
tral  Gangetic  Doab,  was  Kampilya,  now  KamfHJ^ 
on  the  old  Ganges   between  Budaon  and  F*»l 
rokhabad.     Just  before  the  great  war  or  abool 
1430  B.C.,  the  king  of  Panchala,  named  Drupadii 
was  conquered  by  Drona,  the  preceptor  of  tbe 
five  Pandu.  Drona  retained  North  Panchaiaftr 
himself,  but  restored  the  southern  half  of  tbe 
kingdom  to  Drupada.     According  to  this  ac- 
count,  the  name  of  Ahi-chhatra,  and  conae* 
quently  also  the  legend  of  Adi-Eaja  and  tha 
serpent,  are  many  centuries  anterior  to  the  rise 
of  buddhism.    It  would  appear,  however,  thai 
the  buddhists  must  have  adopted  and  altered 
the  legend  to  do  honour  to  thdr  great  teac)ier» 
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for  Hwen  Thsang  records  that  outside  the  town 
there  was  a  Naga-hrada,  or  "serpent  tank" 
near  which  Bnddha  had  preached  the  law  for 
Keren  dajs  in  favour  of  tlie  serpent  king,  and 
that  the  spot  was  marked  hy  a  stupa  of  king 
ifoka.  At  present,  a.  d.  1870,  the  only 
exiatiiig  stapa  at  this  place  was  called  Chattr, 
ADd  General  Cunningham  infers  that  the  hud- 
dhist  legend  represented  the  Naga  king  after 
his  conversion  as  forming  a  canopy  over  Bud- 
dha with  his  expanded  hood.  He  thinks  also, 
that  the  stupa  erected  on  the  spot  where  con- 
Teraioa  took  place  would  naturaily  have  heen 
called  Ahi-chhatra,  or  the  "  serpent  canopy." 
A  similar  story  is  told  at  Buddha  Gaya  of  the 
Kaga  king  Machalinda,  who,  with  his  expand- 
ed hood,  Weltered  Buddha  from  the  shower  of 
lain  produced  by  the  malignant  demon  Mara. 
The  great  mound  of  ruins  called  Atranji-Khera 
ii  situated  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the 
Kali  nadi,  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Karsana, 
and  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  £gta,  or  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Road. — Bunsen^  Vol,  iii,  p. 
6^;  Elphinttone's  History  of  India,  Vol,  i,  p. 
402;  Cwnningham^s    Ancient    Geography    of 

[Jndiojpp,  360,  365.  See  Canouj,  Ganyacubya, 

pjfanu. 

PANCHALI-KUDU,  Tel.  A  native  of  Pan- 
ehala. 
PANCHAMI,  see  Naga,  Serpent,  Snake. 

PANCHAMI  RISHI,  a  hindoo  festival, 
held  about  the  beginning  of  September  and 
1  supposed  to  be  in  honour  of  seven  Rishi  or 
ages,  represented  by  the  seven  stars  of  Ursa 
Major  or  the  Pleiades. 

PANCHA  PANDAVA,  the  five  Pandava, 
whow  war  with  the  Kuru  is  celebrated  in  the 
Mahabharata. 

PANCHA  RATRAVA,  see  Vaishnava. 

PANCHA-TANTRA  and  Hetopadesa,  are 
iMob  in  use  throughout  India,  in  all  its  lan- 
guages, read  by  every  hindu.  They  contain  the 
eriginal  (ables  which  Bed-pai,  a  brahmin,  wrote 
fir  the  benefit  of  Dabishlim,  his  king.  They 
were  translated  into  Pehlevi,  in  the  6th  century 
m  the  time  of  Nousherwan,  from  that  into 
Arabic  by  Abdullah  bin  Makaffa,  about  the 
Biiddle  of  the  8th  century,  then  into  Persian, 
by  Rndaki,  about  the  close  of  the  9th  century, 
wbo  received  80,000  dirhems  for  his  labours. 
About  the  middleof  the  12th  century  (a.  d.  1150) 
in  the  time  of  Bahram  shah,  a  Persian  prose 
translation  was  made  and  a  subsequent  second 
tnnshition  was  made  by  Kashifi,  and  named 
the  Anwar-i-Soheili.  A  Greek  version  was 
urade  by  Simeon  Seth,  at  the  command  of 
Alexis  Commenes,  and  they  appeared  in  Hebrew 
•nd  Aramaic,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German. 
The  first  English  edition  was  in  the  16th 
century  then  in  French  in  1644  and   1709, 


PANCRATIUM  AMBOINBNSE. 

Joannes  Damascenus,  a  father  of  the  Christian 
Church,  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Khalif-al- 
Mansur,  for  whom  Abdallah-ibn-al  Mokaffa 
had  translated  the  fables  of  the  Panchar-tantra 
from  Pehlevi  into  Arabic.  Joannes  wrote 
a  religious  novel  called  Barlaam  and  Josaphat 
into  which  he  introduced  a  number  of 
Eastern  fables  and  took  his  principal  hero 
Josaphat  from  the  "  Lalita-vistara,"  the  life 
of  the  Buddha  or  enlightened,  a  portion  of 
the  sacred  canon  of  buddhists.  The  story  of 
Barlaam  is,  in  its  most  striking  points  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  story  of  the  Buddha,  and 
Josaphat,  the  hero  of  tiie  story,  has  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  saint,  both  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches.  And  thus,  though  under 
a  different  name  the  sage  of  Kapelar-vastu,  the 
founder  of  a  religion,  which  in  the  purity  of 
its  morals  is  nearer  to  Christianity  than  any 
other  religion  and  counts  even  now  afler  an 
existence  of  2,400  years,  455,000,000  of 
believers,  has  received  the  highest  honours 
which  the  Christian  Church  can  bestow.  If 
Buddha  lived  the  life  which  is  there  described, 
few  saints  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  churches, 
are  the  equals  of  St.  Josaphat,  the  prince,  the 
hermit  and  the  saint. — Mcuv  MuUer  in  Proc. 
Boy,  Inst.  Or.  Brit.,  June  1870. 

PANCHA YAT  or  Panchait,  a  native  court 
of  arbitration,  originally  consisting  of,  as  the 
name  implies,  five  members,  but  which  may 
consist  of  any  number.  The  Panchayet  of 
India  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  and  Roman 
custom  of  elders  sitting  at  the  gate,  the 
r>f€povaia  of  the  Greeks,  in  Ceylon,  it  is  the 
Gam-sabawa. — Tennen^s  Ceylon.     See  India. 

PANCHE  BUNJEKA  WANDLU,  a  Sudra 
race  in  Bellary.     See  Jungum. 

PANCHE  CHETTU,  Tel.  Celosia  argen- 
tea,  L.—  W.  Ic.  1767— ft.  i,  678. 

PANCHGHAR,  has  tern  small  towns,  it  is 
celebrated  for  its  groves  of  date  trees,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Gitchki  tribe  of  Brahui  of  peaceful 
and  agricultural  habits. 

PANCHI,  Tel.  Conocarpus  acuminatus, 
Boxb.,  Boyle. 

PANCH  MUKI,  five-faced,  a  name  of  Mar 
hadeva 

PANCRATimi  AMBOINENSE,  The 
Bunga  Si-kudip,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Dyaks 
of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Sarawak 
river,  and  amongst  whom  it  is  held  in  the 
greatest  esteem,  though  known  to  all  the  tribes, 
is  the  plant  described  by  botanists  as  the  Pan- 
cratium Amboinense  or  Eurycles  coronata,  a  na- 
tive of  the  Moluccas  and  other  islands  to  the 
eastward  ;  but  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  a 
stranger  to  the  flora  of  Borneo,  in  the  western 


parts   of   which,   the  order  AmaryUideas,   to 

which  it  belongs,  is  only  represented  by  one 

•tti  they  are  the  foundiition  of  JEsop's  fables,    species  of   Crinum,   which  is  found  on   the 
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iTer.  By  the  Si-booyali 
t  ii  called  Si-kenjang. 
ithem  river,  the  biilboiis 
e  preserved  with  jealous 
Len  up  when  the  ric«  is 
ongst  it  in  the  granaries, 
ith  the  seed-rice  in  the 
bears  a  beantiful  crown 
flowers,  which  rise  about 
. — Lowe's  Sareuvab,  pp. 

a.  LablabcuttTatua,i)C. 

aatbus  longiflonu,  also 

uruB  fulgeos,  Cuv. 
la,    Beds.,    Him.       A 
h  hindoo   temple,  under 
es.     The  proprietary  or 

hindoo  temple  of  Siva 
invariably  a  brahman. 
iry,  and  in  some  places, 
'anda  officiates  only  on 
e  duties  of  daily  wMship 
sferior  priests  or  pujaria 
term  Panda  is  also  ap- 
1  stationary  at  any  par- 
e.  The  word  has  been 
tish,  Buice  the  revolt  of 

being  applied  to  all  the 
mstance  of  the  first  one 
iarrackpore  being  of  the 

Till,  firom  Payal,  TiM. 
•f  grass,  or  leaves,  or 
.  platform,  a  canopy,  a 

A  tree  of  Chota-Nag- 
ard,   red   timber. — Cat. 

A  betel  box. 

Screw-pine. 

jindl,  an  order  of  plants 
6  species,  via.,  12  Pan- 
The  PandanacefB  or 
in  the  Manritius,  Boor- 
s  and  Burmah. — Roi/U, 

,  Ananas  sativus.  Sefaih. 
FERANTE.,   Fr.     Pan- 

Lus  ot  plants  of  the  order 
h  the  following  species 

b.  Amboyna. 
SeauB.  Guinea, 
iluccus. 

MauritiuB. 
lagaacar. 
ucarheoas. 
loluccuo. 
lal. 
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PAKDAHtrS. 

P.  furcatuB,  Baib.  Ualabar,  ChitUgong,  FCgn. 

P.  humulis,  Sutrwh.  If  oluccw. 

P.  leram,  Janet,  Ricobar. 

P.  marginatuB.  Boxb.  Maoritim. 

P.  moBCfttUB,  Xumph.  Amboyna. 

P.  odoTatissinius,  L.^-  All  S.  Asia. 

P.  utilia,  £oTy.  Madagascar. 

The  Screw-pines  are  remai^ble  for  ibcL 
gigantic  Bromelia-like  leaves,  arranged  in  a 
spiral  manner.  Though  abounding  most  b 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  species  are  ako  Amnd 
in  the  southern  parts  of  India,  as  well  u  is 
the  Straits  and  Burmah.  The  leaves  an 
composed  of  tough  longitudinal  fibres,  vbiti 
and  glossy,  which  enable  them  to  be  emploTCJ 
for  covering  huts,  making  matting,  as  well  n 
for  cordage,  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  ;  and  ii 
Mauritius  for  making  sacks  for  coffee,  n^, 
and  grain.  The  species  which  is  best  known 
in  India  is  the  Keora  or  Ee^e,  the  Calden 
bush  of  the  Madras  Peninsula,  called  Panduot 
odoratissimns  by  botanists,  on  account  of  the 
exqnirite  peritune  of  its  flowers.  This  plsn^ 
as  well  as  some  of  the  other  species,  in  tbt 
Mauritius  is  known  by  the  name  Vscm  k 
Baquois.  It  appears  to  be  the  Pandanos  nliw 
of  Do  Petit  Thouars,  but  which  Mr.  Henl^ 
mcDtions  as  P.  Vacoa.  He  having  obserrsli 
the  valuable  uses  to  which  the  i^ant  wm 
applied  in  the  Mauritius,  recommended  ifc 
introduction  into  India.  P.  odoratiasinius  gmi 
to  the  height  of  thir^  feet,  when  penoit- 
ted  to  do  so  :  but  in  general, 'the  cropjungif. 
the  leaves,  which  commence  in  the  third  ye 
keep  the  plant  down  to  the  height  of  from 
to  ten  feet.  The  plant  is  remarkable  for  tlw 
fibrous  aerial  leafless  roots  which  it  lendi 
down  as  sapports  for  its  st«m,  and  w)aA 
are  employed  for  making  brashes  for  tataax 
purposes.  The  leaves  are  cut  every  s 
year,  beginning  when  the  plant  is  thres 
years  old,  and  each  plant  yidda  enongh  ftr 
two  large  bags.  The  preparation  must  b^ 
with  the  leaves  immediately  they  are  r» 
moved  from  the  trees,  and  oonsists,  fint  is 
splitting  the  leaves  into  fillets,  which  are  traa 
three-fourths  to  one  inch  broad  at  the  basS) 
but  they  taper  to  a  point,  and  are  from  thres 
to  four  feet  in  length.  One  of  them  will  top- 
port  the  weight  of  a  bag  of  sugar,  or  shoot 
104  lbs.  without  breaking.  The  leaves  of  ths 
other  species  with  which  there  is  acqutuatanw 
com parativly  weak.  On  many  of  the  BnrmcM 
boats,  sails  are  made  of  large  narrow  leavn, 
sewed  together.  They  are  the  leaves  of  a  tptatt 
at  screw-pine  that  has  a  trunk  like  a  pain, 
which  is  very  abundant  and  ttauf^y  grows  near 
the  sea.  The  fr^t  is  used  by  the  Esreiu  to 
hackle  their  thread. — Maaon;  Jour.jlyrie.See, 
of  India,  1843,  p.  92,  in  BoyU,  PA.  pt,  p. 
36  ,■  Boi/Je,  lUuttratifmt,  Himalagm  Bvlami, 
p.  408 ,-  Boxb.  M.  /mi.  Vol.  ai,  p.  741. 
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PANDANUS  ODOKATISSIMUS,  Linn. 


Anlhiodactylis  spinosa, 

Forstm 
F.  satiTa,  Petit  Thovart, 

Xeder,  Ab. 

Iidhi,  » 

:  leori,  Kea  kaida,  Bsiro^ 
i  Btetrto-pbUt  BuBM. 
I  lewun,  BxTK. 

I  Green  i^iiied  screw  pine. 
I  iorewpioe ;  caildeia  buah. 
Bnwt  aoented  pandanus. 
Ttodan  odoriferante,  Fa. 
▼aqois,  „ 

IPaadanuB  wobkeich,  Geb. 
Xaon,  Hind. 

Gtganphool,  „ 

ftadan ;  Pandang,  Maiat. 

1(8  flowers. 


Xtnre  ka  phool^ 


Kaida,  Hort, 
Kildaro,  Rheede, 
P.  yacoa,  Henley, 

Tbala;  Kaida,       Maleal. 
Kildaro  of  Rheede,       „ 
Leram,  Ntcobab. 

Wharra  tree,      Otaheitb. 
Gul-i-kivea,  kavondi,PBBS 

Saks. 

SiNOH. 

Tag. 
Tav. 
Tml. 


Keteka, 
Wceti-keyiya. 
Talum :  Thale, 


Talav, 
Mognili, 
Geoangi  mogali, 


Gajangi, 

Gojjangi,  mogali ;  ketaki,  „ 


n 


DuK.  I  Talum  pu, 
Saks.  1  Mogili  puvrii. 

Its  leaves. 

Moghili-aku, 


HiKD. 

Tah. 


Tah. 
Tkl. 


Tkl, 


;K«wari-ki-pat, 
rlidajelle. 

This  grows  along  the  coasts  of  the  Peninsula 

of  India,  and  its  leaves  are  extensively  manufao 

tnred  into  mats,  baskets  and  hats,  at  Pulicat, 

[nd  other  localitiea.     The  fibre  of  the  leaf  is 

jiriiite,    floft,  glossy,   but    possessed    of   little 

[jtrength,  and  though  but  ill  suited  for  cord* 

Me,  it  has  been  found  well  adapted  for  the 

IfRpaiation  of  a  good  quality  of  paper,  also 

kt  mats,  and  sacks,   good   sacking  is  made 

ftom  its  leaves.  Its    fibrous  aerial  roots  are 

HDch  employed  as  paints-brushes.     The  leaves 

are  cut  every  second  year,  beginning  when 

:dK  plant  is  two  years  old.    Immediately  on 

jlB  removal  liom   the  trees,   they'  must    be 

;iplit  into    fillets,    three    to    four    feet    long 

iom  three-fourths  to  one  inch  broad  at  the 

iMe,  tapering  into  a  point.    The  people  of  the 

MolgTaTe  Archipelago,  live  almost  exclusively 

on  the  juicy  pulp  and  the  pleasant  kernels  of 

[fte  fruit.   The  dbried  leaves  serve  as  thatch,  the 

'  VQod  is  hard  and  durable,  the  flowers  are  used 

ID  garlands  and  the  red  and  yellow  nuts  as  orna- 

aeniB.   Magulik  is  the  Telinga  name  of  the  male 

phut  and  Goz  doogoo  that  of  the  female.  Cal- 

ien  is  the  name  they  are  known  by  amongst 

Europeans  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.    It  is  a 

aative  of  all  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia :  all  soils 

and  situations  seem  to  suit  it  equally  well ;  it 

ioweiB  chiefly  during  the  rainy  season.     This 

phnt  is  much  employed  to  make  hedges,  for 

which  it  answers  well,  but  requires  too  much 

nom.    It  grows  readily  from  branches  which 

iBukiB  it  rare  to  find  the  full  grown  ripe  fruit. 

The  lower  yellow  pulpy  part  of  the  drupes  is 

lometimes  eaten  by  the  natives  during  times  of 

Karcity  and  famine ;  the  tender  white  base  of 

k  leaves  is  also  eaten  raw  or  boiled,  during 

the  same  melancholy  periods.     The  fusiform 

voots  already  mentioned  are  composed  of  tough 

ftres  which  basket  makers  split  and  use  to  tie 

work  with,  they  are  abo  so  soft  and 
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spongy  as  to  serve  the  natives  for  corks.    The 
leaves  are  composed  of  longitudinal,  tough,  use- 
ful fibres  like  those  of  the  Pine  apple.     Thi^ 
plant  is  of  extensive  use  in  most  parts  of  the 
island  of  Mauritius  for  its  leaves,  which  are 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  package  bags  for 
tlie  transportation   of  coffee,  sugar  and  grain 
from  one  plaae  to  another  and  for  exportation. 
The  preparation  of  the  leaves  for  working  into 
matting  is  simple  and  short :  as  soon  as  gather- 
ed, the  spines  or  their  edges  and  dorsal  nerve 
are  stripped  off,  and  the  leaf  divided  into  slips 
of  the  breadth  proper  for  the  use  they  are  re- 
quired for :  this  operation  is  performed  with  the 
blade  of  a  common  straight  knife,  they  are 
then  laid  in  the  sun  for  a  few  hours  to  dry 
when  required  for  working  into  mats,  the  slips 
are  passed  under  the  blade  of  a  knife  applied 
with  a  moderate  pressure  to  remove  all  asperi- 
ties on  their  surfa<3e  which  gives  them  a  polish 
and  makes  them  plain  and  more  convenient  to 
the  hands.     The  natives  are  fond  of  the  scent 
of  the  flower  which  they  place  among  their 
cloths  :  in  the  Distiict  of  Ganjam,  the  flowers 
are  said  to  be  frequently  tenanted  by  a  small 
and  very  venomous  snake.    This  plant  grows 
abundantly  in  Travancore  along  the  backwaters 
and  canals,   the  fibres  are   extensively  used, 
being  good  and  strong.     With  the  leaves,  the 
natives  of  Southern  Iiidia,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Friendly  islands  make  a  fine  kind  of  mat 
to  sleep  on,  which  they  stain  yellow  and  red 
with  Cassia  leaves  and  Vattinga  cuttay.     They 
are  also  used  to  make  the  common  kind  of 
umbrellas,  called  by  the  Tamools  Talay  elley 
kedri.     Dr.   Boxburgh,    in  his   "  Coromandel 
plants,"  tells  us  that  the  yellow,  pulpy  part 
of  the  drupe  of  this  plant  is  sometimes  eaten  by 
.the  Indians,  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  fusiform 
roots  are  composed  of  tough  fibres  with  which 
bsflket  makers  use  to  tie  their  work.  They  are,  at 
the  same  time  so  sofl  and  spungy  as  to  be  em- 
ployed as  corks.     It  is  in  mats  of  these  leaves, 
that  the  fine  furnitures  of  Madras  are  packed. 
The  male  flowers  of  the  fragrant  pandanus  or 
screw-pine,  are  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  great 
favourites  with  the  Burmese.     The  flower  is  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour  and  is  offered  up  at  the 
shrines  of  Mai'iama  (Mariatale)  and  Vishnoo, 
but  is  supposed  not  to  be  acceptable  to  Siva.   The 
flower  is  constantly  referred  to  by  the  Sanscrit 
poets,  by  the  name  Eetaka,  and  bs  theEeora  and 
Ketgee  of  the  hindoos.    The  Arabs  call  it  Kazee, 
and  Avicenna  describes  it  imder  the  name  of 
Armak.    Oil  impregnated  with  the  odour  of  its 
flowers  called  l^leore-kar-atr,  costs  two  rupees 
the  tola,  and  the  distiUed  water  are  highly 
esteemed  both  for  their  odour  and  their  medi- 
cinal use  as  stimulants.     Dr.  Boxburgh  states 
that  it  is  the  tender  white  leaves  of  the  flowers, 
chiefly  those  of  the  male,  which  yield  the  very 
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PANDANUS  WOHLI 
Pandanus  odoratissimus. 

PANDARAM,  a  devc 
the  officiating  priest  at 
This  word  seems  properly 
or  pale-complexioned,  fr< 
smearing  themselves  wi 
means  song.  In  the  Sou 
hindoosof  the  Sudra  secti 
of  whom  many  are  profes 
Siva  worshippers  among 
Pandaram.  These  are  i 
they  wear  the  lingam  or  at 
on  Ike  Creed,  Customs 
JangamS,  p.  7. 

PANDARWASH,  Hih 

PANDU.  VichitraVir 
ried  Amba  and  Ambahh 
king  of  Kau,  who  had  is3 
his  h^  brother  Krishna  d 
Dhritarashtra  and  Pandu. 
five  Pandava,  viz  : — 

1.  Yudishtira. 

2.  Aijuna,  father  of 

3.  Bhima. 

4.  Nakul  and  ]  who  I 

5.  Sahadeva,  J     line 
Vichitra    Virya  had 

Of  his  three  daughters  on 
and  Vyasa  being  the  e 
branch  of  the  house  of  S 
and  spiritual  daughter, 
became  the  father  of  Par 
reign  of  Indrapreetlia.  . 
thus  :  "  He  (Hercules)  ha 
wasadvajiced  in  years,  an< 
a  husband  worthy  of  her,  1 
that  he  might  supply  the 
mmarchs.  Her  name  w: 
the  whole  province  in  which  she  wu  bom,  b 
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PANDU. 

reoeitd  its  name  from  her."  ThiB  is  £he  very 
legend  contained  in  the  Purans  of  Vyasa  (who 
vas  Heri-cul-es,  or  chief  of  the  race  of  Heri) 
ud  bis  spiritoal  daughter  Pandea,  from 
whom  sprang  the  grand  race  the  Pandua, 
and  irom  vhom  Delhi  and  its  dependencies 
were  designated  the  Pandua  sovereignty.  Her 
iBue  ruled  for  thirty-one  generations  in  dh'ect 
descenta,  or  from  1120  to  610  hefore  Christ ; 
when  the  military  minister,  connected  hy  hlood, 
waa  chosen  by  the  chiefs  who  rebelled  against 
tiie  last  Pandu  king,  represented  as  '*  neglect- 
ibl  of  all  the  cares  of  goyemment,"  and  whose 
I  deposition  and  death  introduced  a  new  dynasty. 
;  Two  other  dynasties  succeeded  in  like  manner 
I  hj  the  usurpation  of  these  military  ministers, 
[Until  Vicramaditya,  when  the  Pandua  sove- 
lognty  and  era  of  Yoodishtra  were' both  over- 
tomed.  Vichitra  Virya  died  childless,  and  Vyasa 
begat  two  sons  by  his  two  widows,  and  a  third 
jiOD  by  a  slave  girl,  whom  the  third  widow, 
I  Amhika,  substituted  for  herself.  This  practice 
I  of  a  relative  raising  children  for  a  deceased 
cliildleea  relative  is  sanctioned  by  Manu,  who 
nj8  ^'  on  failure  of  issue,  by  the  husband,  the 
doired  ofispring  may  be  procreated  either  by 
lis  brother  or  some  other  near  relative,  called 
o^inda,  on  the  wife  who  had  been  duly  autho- 
nsed."  Pandu,  also,  when  lamenting  his 
childlessness,  says  to  Pritha  '^  in  distress  men 
denre  a  son  from  their  oldest  brother-in-law. 
Manu  regarding  the  choice  of  a  husband  enjoins 
parents  to  select  a  handsome  son-in-law,  and 
adds,  three  years  let  a  damsel  wait,  though 
Ae  be  marriageable,  but  afler  that  term  let 
her  choose  for  herself  a  husband  of  equal  rank. 
In  the  days  of  the  Pandus,  one  mode  of  select- 
ing a  husband  was  the  Svayamvara  or  self- 
cfaoioe  ;  where  a  girl  chose  her  own  husband. 
In  the  Mahabharata,  the  cases  are  mentioned 
of  Pandu  with  Pritha,  Yudhishthera  with 
Dcvika,  Sahadeva  with  Vijaya,  Sivi  and  Devsr- 
ki,Nalaand  Damayanti,  Draupadi  and  Arjuna. 
Hana  describes  eight  modes  of  marriage, 
vi^  Brahma,  Daiva,  Arsha,  Prajapatya,  Asura, 
Gandfaarva,  Kakshasa  and  the  eighth  and 
vocBt  Paisacha,  the  first  six  for  a  brahmana,  the 
ibur  last  for  a  warrior,  and  the  same  four,  the 
Kakshasa  excepted,for  the  third  and  fourth  class. 
The  five  Pandava  brothers  married  Draupadi,  at 
^e  town  of  Kapila,  or  at  one  known  as  Kam- 
pilja.  After  being  won  by  Arjuna,  at  her 
Swajamvara  or  tournament,  she  was  taken  to 
the  house  of  their  mother  Kunti,  who  desired 
the  brothers  to  retain  her  as  their  wife.  Between 
that  time  and  the  interval  of  her  marriage, 
Draupadi  performed  the  usual  household  duties 
and  ultimately,  Kunti  and  Draupadi  in  one  car 
and  Tudhishthra  and  his  brothers  in  another, 
tk'fiimily  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Kampilya 
vhere  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed. 
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The  five  brothers  had  each  a  house  and  garden 
of  his  own,  and  Draupadi  dwelt  with  each  of 
them  in  turn  for  two  days  at  a  time,  and  it 
was  agreed  upon  that  another  brother,  under 
pain  of  being  exiled  for  12  years,  should  not 
enter  where  Draupadi  was  staying.  But 
Arjuna  broke  the  rule,  and  became  exiled. 

Virat,  the  capital  of  Matsya,  is  celebrated  in 
hindoo  legends  as  the  abode  of  the  five  Pan- 
du during  their  exile  of  twelve  years  from 
Dilli  or  Indraprastha.  The  country  was 
famous  for  the  valour  of  its  people,  as  Manu 
directs  that  the  van  of  an  army  should  be  com- 
posed of  "  men  born  in  Kurukshetra  near  In- 
draprastha, in  Matsya  or  Virata,  in  Panchala  or 
Kanya  Kubja,  and  in  Surasena  of  the  district 
of  Mathura.  The  residence  of  Bhim  Pandu  is  still 
shown  cm  the  top  of  a  long  low  rocky  hill  about 
one  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town.  The  hill  is 
formed  of  enormous  blocks  of  coarse  gritty  quartz 
which  are  much  weather-worn  and  rounded  on 
all  the  exposed  sides,  some  of  these  blocks  have 
a  simple  straight  face  passing  onwards,  the 
result  of  a  natural  split,  of  which  advantage 
has  been  taken  to  form  small  dwellings  by  the 
addition  of  rough  stone-walls  plastered  with 
mud.  Such  is  the  Bhim-gupha  or  Bhim's  cave 
which  is  formed  by  rough  walls  added  to  the 
overhanging  face  of  a  huge  rock  about  60  feet 
in  diameter  and  15  feet  in  height.  Similar 
rooms,  but  of  smaller  size,  are  said  to  have 
been  the  dwellings  of  Bhim's  brothers. 

On  the  d^th  of  Pandu,  his  nephew,  Dury- 
odhana,  asserted  the  illegitimacy  of  hb  children, 
at  Hastinapur,  but  Yoodishtra  succeeded,  and  was 
invested  in  that  capital  with  the  seal  of  royalty, 
the  five  brothers,  however,  to  escape  Duryodha- 
na's  plots,  abandoned  their  capital  and  sought 
shelter  in  various  countries  near  the  Indus, 
and  it  was  while  at  the  court  of  king  Droopdeva 
in  Kampil-nagara  of  Panchalika  kingdom,  that 
Arjuna's  skill  in  archery  carried  of  his  daughter 
Droopdevi,  who  became  the  bride  of  the  five 
brothers.  On  the  occasion  of  Krishna  visitins: 
his  Pandava  relatives  at  Hastinapura,  accompa- 
nied by  his  wives  and  singing  and  playing 
women,  Satyabhama  speaking  with  Draupadi, 
the  polyandric  wife  of  the  Pandava,  remarked 
to  Draupadi,  we  who  are  so  many  thousands 
in  number  have  all  but  one  and  the  same  hus- 
band in  Krishna  and  we  are  all  happy  with 
him ;  how  comes  it  then  that  you  have  five 
husbands  and  are  not  ashamed  before 
men?  To  this  Draupadi  replied  you  are 
every  one  jealous  of  each  other  and  are  always 
talking  of  your  suspicions  one  of  another.  But 
I  never  speak  one  word  which  all  my  five  hus- 
bands may  not  hear  aUke  and  which  would 
give  to  either  the  smallest  offence.  In  hindoo 
mythology  the  five  Pandu  are  regarded  as  &yq 
heroed    or    demi-gods,  descended    from   the 
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ig  of  the  countries  of  Hindn- 
ipon  the  Jumoa,  thna  called 
ir  the  kingdom  of  the  Ptudn. 
er  of  the  five  heroes,  wEia  the 
nd  Paadea.  Their  mother's 
I,  the  uster  of  a  prince  of  Ma- 
he  fether  of  Heri  and  Baldiva, 
ilee.  Koonti,  in  consequence  of 
icestors  of  herself  and  her  hus- 
ed  to  experience  the  greatest 
{fall  a  hindoo  female,  sterility. 
larm,  she  contrived  to  remove 
enticing  the  goda  to  her  bed. 
el  Tod,  from  whose  disquisition 
id  Theban  Hercules  hag  been 
ccount,  she  had  by  Dharma- 
r  the  Minos  of  the  Greeks), 
I^vana,  (Eolus)  Bhima  ;  by 
Cielus)  Arjuna,  and  Nycula 
lawini  Eumara  (the  Hindoo 
16  sons  of  Surya,  tlie  twins  of 
liac. — Ounningham'i  Ancitrtt 
340,  342;  MaAabarata  in 
>/  India,  p.  228  ;  Wettminter 
168 ;  TocCi  Rajatthan,  Vol.  i, 
,lh.  Hind.,  p.  248.  See  India, 
et,  Mahabharata,  Polyandry. 
).  Abranchofllie  BKaradwaja 
raLman3,but  nsed  to  designate 
lly  of  HindoBtan. —  Wilton. 
Hercules,  Pandu. 
r,  see  India, 
aee  Kelat. 

PU>OSA,  Bui-kalan,  Hnro.— 
Mi,  Vol.  I,  p.  372. 
:,  in  Ut.  17°  41',  Long  75°  21', 
on  iLe  right  bank  of  the 
tcred  place  of  hindoo  pilgrim- 
feet  above  the  sea. 
local  tax  levied  on  the  non- 

Sns  indicus,  Sdanz.,  the  hog. 
istinctdve  litle  of  a  particular 
B.     See  Pande,  Panda. 

ancient  hindoo  kingdom  in 
See  Pandya. 
lAE,  i/Liisii,.     RicinuB  com- 

DA,  or  Parike  g)«dda,  Tel. 
^   R.  i,     428.     Brown   has 

would  apply  better  to  some 
■hich  the  wild  hogs  are  fond 

adds  the  syn.  Sringatakamn 
btedly  Trapa    though  Wight 
s,  tlie  Hog-plum. 
A,  Tbl.    Fig-rat,  the  Bandi- 

L.     Kydiacalyiaa,B.i)i,18S; 

V.  le.  879—880. 

3A,  or  Doaa,  Tsi:~    Cucumis 


PANDI  MUKI 
rea  pentapbylla,  I 

PANDION,  see 

PANDION  FLI 
halistus,  lAnn. 

PANDION  ha; 
P.  indicus,  Hodg. 
Moch-moisl,  ] 

Bala, 

Mach-muig*, 
PuitUng,  L 

The  Osprey  or  1 
Europe,  Asia  and 
all  the  large  rivers 
large  lakes  and 
plunges  from  a  gn 
can  take  up  a  fish 
Halistns  leucogaa 
prey.  A  northern 
Soon  as  the  sun. 


And  day  sjid  ni  ^  _ 

Trna  to  the  seasoo^  o'er  our  sea-beat  shore. 

The  sailing  osprey  high  is  seen  to  soar. 
With  broad  unmoving  wing  ;  and  circling  iltnr. 

Marks  each  loose  straggler  in  the  deep  b 
Sweeps  down  like  lightmi^  1  plunges  with  s 
And  bears  his  atr^gling  victim  to  tha  ah 
The  long  housed  Ssherman  beholds  with  jo 
The  well-known  signals  of  his  rough  em] 
And  as  he  bears  his  net  and  oars  along. 
Thus  bails  the  welcome  season  wit£  a  so 
The  Fisherman's  Hymn  ; 
The  oeprey  b^Ib  above  the  sound. 

The  geese  are  gone,  the  gulls  are  flying ; 
The  herring  shoaJB  swarm,  thick  around. 

The  uets  are  launched,  the  boat«  are  piyi 
To  ho,  my  hearts  I  let's  seek  the  deep, 

Raise  high  the  song,  and  cheerUy  wish  b 
Still  as  the  bending  net  we  sweeps 

"  Qod  blesB  the  nsh-bawk  and  tne  flsberl 
She  brings  ui 

Goodfime  .  ... 

Fine  stores  of  chad,  trout,  herring,  ling, 

Sheepebead,  and  drum,  and  old  wives'  d« 
To  ho,  my  hearts  I  £c. 
She  rears  her  young  on  yonder  tree. 

She  leaves  her  faithful  mate  to  mind  'em ; 
Like  us,  for  flsh,  she  sails  to  sea. 

And  plunging  shows  us  where  to  find  'em. 
To  ho,  my  hearts  I  ic—  WOitm,  p.  83. 
PANDION  INDICUS,  Hodg.,  syn  of  P 
haliffitua,  lAnn. 

PANDION  LINEATUS,  Jtrd.,  Syn 
lioxtus  ichthysetus,  Hortf. 

PANDI-PAVEL,  Mal.  Momordica 
rantia,  Linn. 

PANDIT,  Siirs.     A  learned  brahman 
PANDITI  VANKAIA,  Tat.      Galon 
Roxburghii,  0.  Don. 

PANDIYA,  probably  a  word  of  & 
origin,  is  the  Pandion,  the  Oi  Pandiones, 
Greeks,  and  was  the  titular  name  of  an  a 
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PANDIYA. 

djnasty  in  Madura :  the  race  were  the  Pandi 
or  Pandiya  ;  the  king,  the  Pandyan  or  Pandiya 
Deva.  The  Pandyan  capitals  were  at  Kurkhi, 
Ealyanapura,  Kulasekara  pattanam  and 
Madura.  The  site  of  Kurkhi  or  Horkai  is 
stiU  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  has  been  consi- 
dered to  be  the  Kolkhi  of  the  Periplus  identified 
by  lyAnTille  with  Kilakarai  near  Ramesseram, 
and  by  others  with  Korkai  or  Gorkai  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tambrapami.  Two  embassies 
were  sent  by  the  Pandyan  king  to  Augustus, 
the  first  of  which  he  received  at  Tarragona, 
Ae  second  is  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  friend- 
ship of  the  Romans  was  sought  by  only  one 
other  Hindoo  prince,  O  Kerobothros,  the  king 
of  Chera  or  Kerala,  who  was  also  a  Dra vidian. 
Strabo,  Pliny,  vi,  20,  and  Ptolemy,  vii,  mention 
that  the  Pandyan  king  sent  an  embassy  to 
Augustus,  and  in  the  letter  which  the  am- 
basadors  took  to  Augustus,  the  Pandyan 
king  of  ancient  Dravira,  described  himself 
as  holding  sway  over  six  hundred  kings. 
He  sent  valuable  and  curious  presents,  a  man 
without  arms  and  a  serpent  ten  cubits  long 
and  Zarmanochegua  accompanied  the  embassy. 

The  Chera  was  an  ancient  dynasty  in  the 
footh  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  the  rise  and 
fiaJl  of  which,  as  also  the  extent  of  their 
dominions,  are  only  vaguely  known.  They 
seem  to  have  risen  on  the  fall  of  the  Pandya 
wvereignty,  and  to  have  ruled  over  Travan- 
core  and  Coimbatore,  and  parts  of  Salem. 
The  Chera  princes  seem  to  have  been  first 
established  at  Scandapura  on  the  Malabar 
Coast;  and  subsequently  at  Talcad  or  Dala- 
vanpura  on  the  Cauveri  and  Mudugonda 
patnam,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  modern 
village  of  Mudugondoor  on  the  road  from 
Seringapatam  to  Koonghal.  The  site  of  Scan- 
daporam  is  unknown.  Talcad  is  described  by 
Buchanan  as  a  place  of  some  extent  containing 
many  buildings  nearly  covered  with  sand. 
The  Carura  regio  Cerebothri  has  been  supposed 
to  indicate  that  Caroor  in  Coimbatore  was  one 
of  the  earliest  sites. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Kerala  on  the 
Malabar  Coast  was  tor  some  time  subject  to 
the  Chera  princes. 

The  whole  of  the  early  history  of  these 
southern  dynasties,  their  wars,  alliances,  in- 
termarriages and  conquests ;  their  relations 
with  Ceylon  and  with  the  Mahomedan  colonies 
of  Maabir  and  the  Malabar  Coast,  are  verv  little 
known.  Elphinstone  says  that  two  persons  of 
the  agricultural  class  founded  the  kingdoms  of 
Pandya  and  Chola,  and  that  the  first  of  these 
derives  its  name  from  its  founder.  It  is  uncertain 
when  they  first  flourished,  but  there  seem  good 


gnwDdsfor  thinking  it  was  from  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ.  As  Strabo  mentions  an  ambas- 
aMknr  from  king  Pandion  to  Augustus,  this  ap-  !  hispida,  Willde^  Ainslie^ 
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pears  from  the  "  Periplus''  and  Ptolemy  to  have 
been  the  hereditary  appellation  of  the  des- 
cendants of  Pandya.  The  Pandion  of  the 
time  of  the  "  PeripW  had  possession  of  a  part 
of  the  Malabar  coast ;  but  this  must  have  been 
of  short  duration  ;  the  Ghats  in  general  formed 
the  western  limit  of  the  kingdom,  which  was 
of  small  extent,  only  occupying  what  we  now 
call  the  districts  of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly. 
The  seat  of  the  government,  after  being  twice 
changed,  was  fixed  at  Madura,  where  it  was  in 
Ptolemy  8  time,  and  where  it  remained  till  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  The  wars  and 
rivalries  of  all  the  Pandyan  princes  were  with 
the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Chola,  with  which 
they  seem,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  era, 
to  have  formed  a  union  which  lasted  for  a  long 
time.  They,  however,  resumed  their  separate 
sovereignty,  and  were  a  considerable  state 
until  the  ninth  century,  when  they  lost  their 
consequence  and  were  often  tributary,  though, 
sometimes  quite  independent,  till  the  last  of  the 
Naeks  (the  d3rHasty  with  which  the  line  closed) 
was  conquered  by  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  in  1736. 
The  several  capitals  of  the  Chola,  were  at  Con- 
jeveram,  Wori-ur,  Combaconum,  Gangondaram 
and  Tanjore.  The  whole  history  of  this  for 
sometime  the  most  important  power  of  the  . 
peninsula,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  There 
is  no  reliable  information  anterior  to  the  ninth 
century,  yet  they  must  have  been  exercising 
sovereignty  anterior  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
who  makes  mention  of  Arcati  Soren  ;  and,  in 
the  Mahawanso,  there  are  frequent  references 
to  transactions  with  the  Chola  during  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  Singhalese  annals.  The 
Tamil  traditions  also  abound  with  stories  of 
Adonda  Chakravarti,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  soldier  of  the  prior  Kurumbar  tribes,  but 
there  are  untrustworthy  records  forthcoming  of 
his  origin  and  actions  neither  have  there  been 
obtained  any  authentic  accounts  of  the  over- 
throw and  extinction  of  any  of  the  great  south- 
ern States. — Mr,  W.  Elliot;  Elphinstone's 
History  of  Itidia,  pp,  412-413.  See  Baroach, 
India,  Kerala,  Narapati,  Pandiva,  Pandiya. 

PANDJIE— ?  see  Tin. 

PANDO,  Hind.  Whiting,  artificial,  or  plas- 
ter of  Paris. 

PANDOL,  Panj.  Trichosanthes  anguina,  L, 

PANDOO,  a  river  in  the  Cawnpore  district 
of  the  N.  W.  Provinces. 

PANDOODUREH,  see  India. 

PANDOR,  Hind.  ?  A  tree  of  Chota-Nagpore, 
with  a  soil,  white  wood. — Cal,  Cat,  Ex,  1862. 

PANDORA,  a  genus  of  molluscs  of  the 
family  Pyloridae. 

PANDRAI,  Hind.  Chilrau  of  Sutlej,  &c. 
Picea  webbiana,  also  Picea  pindrow,  the  silver  fir. 

PANDRI  CHIKKI,   of  Bombay,  Cucurbita 
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PANGIACE^ 
plants  coniprisin 

PANGIUM   ] 

PANGIUM  I 
the  Moluccas. 

PANGKAI-F 

PANGKONG 
and  long.   7S  to    i 
part  of  lake  Tso-Mogna  Lari.     See  Tsho  Ral. 

PANGERAM  KUNING,  see  Kyan. 

PANGKONG  LAKE,  in   RuOiog  or  Rodog 
in  N.  L.  33*  43',  is  85  miles  long   and  aW 
three  miles  in  average  breadth.     The  artt  it 
2fiO  square   miles.     The  water  is  clear   lod 
extremely  salt.     The  Rudok  country  lies  to  tbe 
east  ofLadak  and  Bukchu.    The  lake  stretcba 
about    eighty  miles    from  east   to   west,— 
whole  length  of  the  country, — at  an  elevBti™ 
14,200  feet  above  tlie  sea.     The  area  of 
is  4,800  squRre   miles,  and  its  mean 
14,600  feet. 

Tso-mo-ri-ri  lake  appeared  to  Moore 
be  deeper  and  less  clear  than  the  lake  ol 
kung.  It  contained  no  fish,  and  waa  no 
frequented  by  wild-fowl :  the  taste  of  th< 
was  brackish.  Mr.  Gerard  afterwards  visil 
lake  which  he  calls  Chuioonenil:  he  plai 
an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  fifteen  th 
feet,  and  observes,  that  whilst  it  is  fed  by 
considerable  streams,  it  has  no  efflux, 
kept  at  its  level  entirely  by  evaporal 
Moowerofet  TravtU,  Vol.  u,  p.  51  ;  Cm 
ham  ;   Thompton. 

PANGLIMA  GAJAH,  Maut.  Tt 
word  means  a  governor,  or  auperinti 
and  the  other  elephants.  Tlte  office  of 
int^ndent  of  elephants  at  a  Malayan  coi 
one  of  considerable  dignity. — Jvurn 
Arek. 

PANGOL,  Tam.  literally  boiled 
feetdval  in  the  Tamil  countries  at  the 
solstice,  in  which  each  family  boils  lice  : 
c*ming  a  boil  procl^ms  Pongol !  i 
Indra  is  worshipped  in  the  Soudi  of  In 
the  Pongol. 

PANGONG-TSO.  The  Changpa  is  a 
nomada  tribe,  near  the  Pangoog  Tso  pass 
dwell,  in  their  grazing  grounds  under  hnl 
kol)  made  of  yak  hair.  The  people  the 
themselves  Bot. 

PANGOLIN. 
Bndjar-kiCa,  Dkho.    ^Uanis.  l 

Ling-li, 


Tarang-siiing, 
Pang-giSn^, 


NAut. : 


Til 


Seal;  Ant-eAter, 
I'ajigalin,  vat. 

The  Pangolin  of  India,  belonging  to  (be 
Edentata,  gets  its  Indian  name  &om  its  Malay 
designation.  Tbe  genus  is  common  to  Airica 
and  South  Eastern  Asia,  and  in  India  is  not 
rare,  though  from  their  h!^t  of  appeariug 
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PANGOLIN. 


PANQSHUBA. 


abroad  after  sunset  they  are  not  often  seen, 
Manis  Javanica  of  Desmarest  inabits  the  Ma- 
lajan  Peninsula,  Pinang,  Borneo  and  Java.  M. 
cnuakaudata  of  Tickell(the  M.  pentadactyla 
ofLinnsus,  the  M.  Macroura  of  Demarest)  is 
found  in  several  parts  of  India  but  also  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Himalaya.  This  species  has 
been  known  ever  since  the  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  is  mentioned  by  .Mian 
under  the  name  f/kirrafri. 

The  Order  of  the  Edentata,  the  Tardigradaor 
Slotfas  and  the  Effodientia  or  Burrowers,  may 
be  shown  as  under : 

ihm. — MAKiBiDiB.     Pangolins. 

Minis  pentadactyla,  Linn,^  Blyth, 

Fliolidotasindicas,  Gray    M.  brachyura,      Erxleb. 

Mania  eiaaBicaBdata,  M.  laticaudata,     llUger, 

Griff.^  EU,    M.  inaurita,       HodMon. 

M-MaerourayDetituiref^.  ]  Pangolinus  typus,  JLess, 


obuBiaf 

Kept-mach, 

Iit-pohu, 

INlHOhU, 

Saiu,  Sal,  Salu, 


Baori. 
Bbnq. 

GHnr. 

DUKH. 

Hind. 


Bajra-kapta,  Sans.,  Hnn>. 

Armoi, 

Kaulimah, 

Kowli-manjra, 

Kaasoli  manjur, 

Alangu, 

Alawa, 


Biju^kit,        Sams., 

Indian  scaly  ant-eater  of  all  India, 
Mania  aurita,  JSodg.  Blyth. 


ItoL. 
Mahb. 

n 

» 
Mal. 

Tbl. 


M.  leucura, 
M.  dalmanni, 


Sodff, 
Sounder. 


FhoHdotufl  dalmanni, 

Oray. 
M.  JaTanica,  Bfy, 

Sikim  scaly  ant-eater. 

This  scaly  ant-eater,  the  Mania  javanica  of 
natoralistB,  is  met  with  in  Harpeh,  Kiangnan, 
and  the  southern  Chinese  provinces.  It  is  dark- 
colonred,  more  than  two  feet  long,  and  covered 
OQ  the  back,  Uxnlie,  tail  and  every  part  of  the 
body,  except  the  beUy,  with  moveable  imbrica- 
ted scales.  The  tail  is  long,  and  the  tongue 
Teij  mobile.  It  lives  on  fies,  ant8>  &c.,  by 
catching  them  upon  its  out-stretched  tongue. 
Sometimes  it  lies  down  as  if  dead,  and  as  the 
flies  collect  upon  its  body,  it  closes  on  them 
vith  its  scales,  and  entering  the  water  feasts 
upon  the  prey  which  floats  upon  the  sur&ce  of 
the  water,  drowned  by  the  manoeuvre.  The 
•a]e8,(Ghuen-«han-kiah  Chikbsb),  are  roughly 
triangular,  concavo-convex,  and  marked  at  the 
attached  end  with  fine  grooves,  like  those  on 
chell-valves.  They  are  brown  and  semi-trans- 
,  parent,  those  of  the  tail  being  the  finest.  They 
vere  formerly  given  in  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  disease,  not  excluding  skin  diseases.  The  prin- 
dpaluseat  the  present  time  is  to  scratch  itching 
sorfaoes,  for  wluch  purpose  they  are  fixed  upon 
a. length  of  bamboo  as  a  kind  of  curry-comb. 
Kg  in  consequences  are  said  to  follow  the  use 
of  this  mstrument,  which  is  largely  .oalled  for 
imonggt  the  ^pnaientCtdneae.^-Tickdl ;  EHiot, 
Jeriiky  Mammais  of  India;  WcMace,  Arehi- 
f^ago;   Smith's     CMnese   Materia    Medica, 
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PANGOOTARAN,  in  lat.  6  "^  15'  N.  long. 
12®  40'  E.  is  the  most  northerly  and  westwardly 
island  of  the  Sooloo  Archipelago. — Horsburgh. 

PANGEA,  Hdtd.     Erythrina  indica. 

PANGSHURA,  a  genus  of  fresh  water  tor- 
toises which  may  be  thus  shown  : 

Sec.  a.  Cataphracta,  Shielded  Reptiles. 

Orbeb.  Chelpnia. 

Fam.  Testudinidae. 

Testudo  indica,  Omd.  Qalap. 

radiata,  Shaw,  Maday.  . 

stillata,  iSffuiw.  Vizag. 

platynotus, -B/y<A.  Burdwan. 

elongata,  Blytny  Arrakan,  Tenasserim. 

eleganSyiSffAcm^.  Peninsula  of  India,  Ceylon 

horsfieldii,  Urat/.  Afghanistan. 
Hbmopus  horsfieldii,  Gray.  Afghanistan. 

Fam. — EmydidsB. 

Manouria  emys,  Gray,  Molden. 
Geoemyda  grandis,  ofrety.  Tenasserim. 

„  tricarinata,  Blyth.  Chailassa. 

Geoemyda  spinosa,   Grcof.  Tenasserim,  Pegu. 
Cuora  ambomensis,  Daud.  Malacca,  Tenasserim. 

„       fiavomarginata,  Ora^.    China,  Formosa. 

„       trifasciate.  Gray.  China 
Cyciemis  oldhami,  Grtty.  Mergui,  Gamboja. 
Cyclemis  orbiculata,  BeU.  Bormah. 
Tetraonyz    leasonii,   Calcutta,  Tenasserim,  Dwn, 

BeU. 
Pyxidea  mouhotii,  Chray.  Cochin-china. 
Notochelys  platynota,   Gray,  Singapore. 

Emys  ocellata,  2>.  <$•  B,  Tenasserim,  Pegu. 
„     bealii.  Gray,  Southern  COiina. 
„     thurgi.  Gray,  Bengal,  Pinang. 
„     mutica.  Cantor,  Cnusan. 
„     nigricans,  Grw.  Southern  China. 
„     crassicollis,  ■  Grpy,     ACergui,   Malayan  Pe- 
ninsida,  Gamboja. 
reevesii.     Gray,     Cochin-china,    Southern 

China, 
trijuga,  Schweigg,  Peninsula  of  India  Cey- 
lon, 
macrocephala,  Qray,  Siam,  Gamboja. 
nuchalis,  Blyth,  Java, 
hamiltonii,.  Gray.  Calcutta, 
trijuga,  jSbAtre«7.  Arakan,  Madras. 
ni«nra,  JBIyth,  Tenasserim. 
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Batagur  baska,  Grm/,  Ganges,  Irawaddy,  Pinang. 
„         ellioti.  Gray.  JOetna  River. 


M 
»> 
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affinis,  Cantor,  Malayan  peninsula, 
lineatus.  Gray,  S.  B.  India, 
thurgii,  Gray,  Calcutta, 
dhongoka,  Grcn/.  Central  India. 


berdmoreii,  Blyth.  Pegu, 
ocellata,  Bum.  Calcutta, 
trivittata,  JDum,  Nipal. 

Pangshura  tecta,  BeU.  Calcutta. 

„       tentoria,  G^cn^.  Indus. 

„       fiaviventer,  Guvsth,  Bengal. 

^,       smlthii,  Ourdh,  Bengal. 
Playtystemum  megacephfidum,  Gray.    Martaban. 

Fam, — Trionycidas, 

Emyda  granosa,  Grav,  Calcutta. 

„       eeylonensis,  Gt€M,  Ceylon, 
Trionyzgangeticus,  C  4*  F.  Bengal, 
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PANICACELffl. 

Stenotapbrum  dimidiatum,  W.^A.,  Pen.  of  India. 
Txichys  muricata,  Pers.,  CoromandeL 
Peflicillaria  spicata,  WtUde,  CultiYated. 

^        Inyolucrata^  Sch.^  Coromajodel  Mta. 
Peimi«etam  barbatum,  Schuit,  Moluccas. 

„        holcoides,  SduA,  M te.  of  ladia. 

C.  Sacchareae,  Nees,    * 
ISorgbiiiB  Tulgare,  Pers^  Cultivated. 

„      bicolor,  WiUde, 
I      „      cemuom,  Witide, 

„      sacchaiatom,  Pers^ 
ICfaiyaopogon  adctilans,  Mori,,  ,7 

„         filifonnis ?  Bengal 

iBpentta  cylindricar— Cultivated, 
ptodumm  spontanenm,  Linn.,  Arabia,  E.  Indies. 
„       fuficum,  Itoxb.y  Bengal. 
„       semidecumbens,  Hoxb.,  Bengal. 
y,       officinamm,  Xmn.,  Cultivated. 
„       sinense,  Boxh,y  „ 

„        procerum,  iZarJ.,  Bengal 
,,       Bara,  Roxh.,  Bengal. 
„       munja,  J2ar5.,  Bengal. 
„       canaliculatum,  RoxK,  Bengal. 
„       violaceum,  Tussac,  Cultivated, 
latntherium  lanceolatiun,  Schiiitz.,  CoromandeL 
l^ieocercis  aerrata,  Trim,,  Bengal, 
leteropogon  contortue,  JBeauv.,  Pen.  of  India. 
„  tenellus,  Sekui^s.,  Bengal. 

%)diop(^on  semisagittatufl P,  Bengal. 

„  conjugatua ? 

„  geniculatufl ? 

toasia  prooeia,  WalL,  Bengal, 
indiopogon  muricatus,  Reiz.,  all  India. 

cymbariuB,  IJmn,,  Coromandel  Mountains, 
prostratua,  JArtn,,  Peninsula  of  India. 

arundinaceoa P,  Bengal. 

achoenanthus,  L,,  all  India, 
martini,  Jioxb,,       „     „ 
i^wardancusa,  Blam,  North  India, 
naidus,  Pottl.  P,  South  India,  Tinnevelly. 
glaber,  Eoxb.,  Bengal, 
ponctatus,  Moxb.,  „ 
bladhii,  Itetz.,      „ 
pertusus,  Wimeyy, 
Bcandens,  Moxb,,  BengaL 
trispicatus,  SchuUz,, 
roxbuighianus    ,, 
coDjugatus,  Boxb., 
binatus,  Rkz,,    „ 
miliformis,  Schu&z,,  Lucknow. 
iirtbutiria  ciliata,  JRetz.,  Concans. 
polystachya,  Boxb.,  BengaL 
scandens,  „ 

heterocleta,      „ 
iptada  aristata,  Linn^  BengaL 
„  geniculata,  i2ojr5.,  „ 

D.  BotboUess,  Nees. 
hehieam'arifitatuni,  Z.,  Bengal,  Peninsula  of  India. 

„  ru^osum,  Salts.,        „ 
JoMrthna  compreasa,  J2.  Br.,  Bengal 
ftyridasiachyuni  perforatum,  2V0M^  „ 
OphiniuB  incurvatos,  Beauv.,  Europe. 

„      corymboaus.  Gesrtn.,  Penmsula  of  India. 
lotboUia  exaltata,  Lmn.,  East  Indies. 

„      glabra,  Boxb.,  Bengal, 
mtophorus  granulans,  Beauv.,  E.  &  W.  Indies. 

n  ,    myurus,  Beauv.,  CoromandeL 
(nopetiiim  thomceum,  TVm.,  Peninsula  of  India, 
lojaapungens,  TTfZW. 

E.  Olyrea,  Neea, 
"•maye,  L.,  cultivated. 
w  lachiyma,  lAn/u,  East  Indies. 

barbata,  Boxb^  British  India, 
gigantea,  Kon,,  Circars,  Bengal, 
aqaatica,  Boxb.,  Serampore. 
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PANI0ACEJ5. 

Coix  heteroclita,  Boxb.,  Seramjwre. 
„       pumila.  „    Mauritius. 

F.  Phlese. 
Hygroryza  ciliata,  Nees.,  Bengal. 
Perotis  latifolio,  ^liL,  Peninsoia  of  India. 
Polyi)ogon  nuuniamus.  B.  C.  N^  Ikxth  India. 
SpoTobolns  diander,  J^  Br.,  Bengal. 
„       tenaciasimus,  B.  ijr  ^.,  Indies. 
H.  Stipeae,  Nees. 
Chaetaria  hystrix,  Beauv.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

I.  Oryzeae,  Nees. 
Oryza  sativa,  Linn.,  cultivated. 
Potamochloa  retzii,  Grif.,  Bengal,  Pen.  of  India. 

K.  PappophoreaB,  Kth.. 
PommereuUa  comucopise,  Lnrn.,  Coromandel. 
Chloris  barbata,  Suxs.,  Bengal,  Peninsula  of  India. 
Cynodon  dactylon,  Pers.,  all  India,  Europe. 

„       filifonnis ?,  Pen.  of  India,  Bengal. 

Microchlofi  setacea,  B.  Br.,  Peninsula  of  India. 
Datyloctenium     segyptiacum,     Beauv.,    Tropical 

America,  Africa,  all  India,  Moluccas. 
Arachne  verticillata,  W.  dk  A.,  Peninsula  of  India. 
Eleusine  coracana,  Gesrtn.,  cultivated, 
stricla,  Boxb.,  „ 

indica,  Oartn.,  „ 

calycina.  Boxb.,  CoromandeL 
m.  Avenea,  Nees, 
Avena  sativa,  Lpm.,  cultivated. 

„       fatuiL  Linn.,  North  West  India. 
N.  Arundinea,  Nees. 
Donax  arundinaceus,  Beauv.,  S.  Europe. 
Amphidonax  ben^lensis,  Nees.,  BengaL 

„       karka,  Lindky.,  Pen.  of  India,  Bengal. 
„       bifaria       „  „  „ 

O.  TriticesB,  Nees, 
Hordeum  vulgaie,  Xmn.,  cultivated. 
„       hexastichon,  imn.,      „ 
„       distichon,  Lhm,,  Tartary. 
Lolium  temulentum,  Linn.,  Europe. 
Triticum  vulgare,  VSL,  cultivated. 
var.  a  sestivum,  „ 

B.  hybemum.  „ 

campestre,  Kit.,  Hungaiy. 

spelta,  Linn., P 

Secaie  cereale,  lAmi.,  cultivated. 

P.  Festuceae,  Nees, 
Poa  nutans,  J?.  4*  Sch.,  Coromandel,  BengaL 

diarrbena,  B,  #  Sch.,  Peninsula  of  India, 
viscosa,  Betz.,  „  „ 

abyssinica.  Abyssinia, 
plumosa,  iiflte.,  Moluccas,  Pen.  of  India, 
elegantula,  Mh.,  Bengal, 
unioloides,  Betz.,      „    Pen.  of  India, 
roxburghiana,  SchuUz.,  Bengal, 
pa^iiculata,  Boxb.,  „ 

gangetica,       „ 

annua,  Linn.,  North  Africa,  Caucasus, 
pratensis,  Linn.,  Europe,  Caucasus, 
tnviahs,  Linn,,       „  „ 

cyUndrica,  Boxb.,  Canton, 
tenella,  Lhvn.,  Pen.  of  India,  Bengal, 
punctata,  Lhm.,  Bengal, 
multiflora,  Boxb.,    „ 
cynosuroides,  Betz,,  Egypt,  Pen.  of  India, 
Bengal. 
,        chinensis,  Betz,,  Pen.  of  India,  BengaL 
Bnza,  Linn.,  species. 
Cynosurus  echinatus,  Lim.,  Caucasus,    England, 

Levant. 
Festuca,  Lnm,,  species. 
Bromia,  Linn.,  ^cies. 

Q.  Bambusese,  Nees, 
Beesha  Rheedii  Kih,,Y&i,  of  India,  Chittagong  Mts. 

Dendrocalamus  balcooa P,  Bengal. 

„       tulda ?,  Bengal. 
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lENTACEUM. 

Dendrocalftmusstrictos, ?  Bengal. 

Bambusa  HruDdinBceH,  Wilid.,  MouubUDS  of  India. 
„        spinosa,  ltoj:b..  Bengal. 
„        nana,  Rach^  China. 
,.        gigantea,  JFaii.,  Burmah. 
Centotheca  lappacea,  Drnv.,  Coromandel. 
Voifft.     See  Graminacese,  Grasses. 

PANICASTRELLO,  It.,  Millet. 

PANICHI-KAI  MARAM,  Tak.  Euibry- 
opteris  glutinifera,  Roxb.  Dioapyroa  glutinosa. 
Thb  tree  grows  in  Ceylon  and  Travancore,  from 
thirty  to  sixty  feet  high,  and  ten  to  twenty-four 
inches  in  diamet^.  In  Ceylon,  it  givws  tall 
and  straight ;  in  Travancore  it  ia  nqt  more  tJian 
twenty  feet  high,  and  is  curved.  It  produces 
a  fruit  which  resembles  externally  the  small 
russet  apple  :  when  pressed  it  yields  a  very 
glutinous  juice,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  glue ;  and  may  be  considered  in  that 
country  as  very  superior  to  glue  for  the  use  of 
joiners.  In  Ceyion,  this  tree  is  converted  into 
masts,  yards,  &c.,  for  country  vessels  ;  and  the 
native  carpenters  consider  it  the  beat  sort  of  all 
the  jungle  woods  for  that  purpose. — £dt/e,  on 
the  Timber  of  Ceylon. 

PANICKEA.  Elephant  hunters  at  Eraoor 
in  Ceylon,  who  snare  them  with  a  noosed  rope. 
Tbey  are  mahomedans- — TetatetU. 

PANICLED  ACACIA,  Eii».  Acacia  leuco- 
phltea,  WiUd. 

PAMICUM,  the  millet  genus  of  grasses  of 
the  order  Panicaoese.  The  genera  Eragrostris, 
Panicum,  Pennisetum,  Foa,  Kotbollia,  Saccha- 
rnm,  and  Villa,  are  the  grasses  of  the  Doab. 
Through  almost  all  Arabia,  species  of  Panictim 
or  Scirpufl  are  used  for  covering  the  roo6 
of  the  houses.  These  slender  coverings  are 
sufBcient  in  countries  where  rsina  are  unfre- 
quent. — Birdwood  quoting  Hoyle;  NiAvhr't 
Travel!,  Vol.  ii,  p.  34. 

PANICUM  COMMUTATUM,  Neta. 
Panicum  ciliara,  RocA. 
Makur-ialee,  Hind.  I  Chenggali  gaddi,       Tn.. 

Chuigali  gaddi,  1*01.  I 

PANICUM  COLONUM. 
Ghama,  Hnm. 

PANICUM  DACTYLON,  Xmw.,  fiw*.,  syn. 
of  Cynodon  dactylon.  Per*. 

PANICUM  rLAVTDUM.  W. 
Burti  of  Poouah. 

PANICUM  FRUMENTACEUM,  Soxb. 
Sfaama,  Baaa.  I  Bajri,  Hum.,  Fibs. 

Katbloe,  Dkk.  J  PhfamaJca,  Suts. 

Sanwa,  Hind.  ( Saou,  SnwiH. 

Hamr^riiamat  „      1  Shamoola,  „ 

Soafc,  Kahosa.  j  Bonta  Bhama,  Tth. 

A  wholMome  and  nourishing  grain,  an  article 
of  diet  of  the  lower  classes.  ITiere  axo  sever^ 
varieties  of  it,  which  yield  from  50  to  60  fold  ; 
it  delights  in  a  light,  tolerably  dry,  rich  soil ; 
the  same  ground  yields  two  crops  between  the- 
first  of  the  rains  in  June,  July,  and  the  end 
of  January,  in  the  Qrcan!,  but  only  one  crop 
in  the  northern  provioces.  I 
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PANICUM 
Setaria  italica, 
Uokbn, 
KBiigni:Kunio(^ 

Savmmy, 

SaUn ;  Kauni  ; 

Shaloo; 

Hallo, 

Itulian  millet, 

Kang, 

Kora:  Kala-kan, 

Beertia  ?  KakoO 
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Cheenwa,  Kash. 

Tsedze  of  Ladak. 

Arzan,  Pbbs. 

Shamaka,  Sans. 

Unoo;  Veehib,  heda,    „ 
Bad  of  Sutlej. 

Varugu,  Tam. 

Varaga;  Varftgalu,       Tel. 
Samalu,  ,, 


PANICUM  SEMIVEfiTICILULTUM. 

nnted  after  every  three  or  four  cuttings.  It  is 
Ter?  hardy  and  may  be  easily  propagated.  It 
requires  abundant  moisture  but  will  not  live  in 
a  toil  which  is  at  all  marshy.  It  answers  best 
planted  in  small  tufts  1  foot  9  inches  to  2  feet 
apart,  which  rapidly  spread  into  stools  from  6 
iDcbes  to  1  foot  in  diameter. — Sjyry's  Sugges- 
tions  p.  15 ;  Mr.  Caldwell^  in  Litteris.  See 
Gnuninaceae,  Grasses. 
PANICUM  MILIACEUM,  Roa^.,  Willde. 

Cbeena,      BxxG.,  Hind. 
Cbftmj,  Can. 

Mne,  Cheenee,  Chenab. 

Waxee;  Sfaamakh,  Dtjk. 
[(hmmoQ  millet,  Eno. 
I  K^gras,  Gr.  of  Hesiod, 
Diosc.  Hippoc. 
Uvetf  Gheena-wari,  Hind 
Oieena-ghaa,  „ 

A  wdl  known  apecies  of  Millet,  cultivated  in 

&e  south  of  Europe  and  in  tropical  countries. 

Two  varieties  are  well  known,  one  brown,  the 

ether  jellow-coloured.  It  is  imported  into  Britain 

from  the  Mediterranean   chiefly  for    feeding 

[poultry,  but  forming  in  the  south  of  Europe 

^18  well  as  in  India  a  portion  of  the  food 

|«f  the  inhabitants.     In  the  latter  country  it  is 

coldvated  in  the  cold  weather  with  wheat  and 

[larlej,  and  the  only  one  of  the  small  grains 

[that  is  ao  at    the  cold  season  of  the  year. 

[It  is  imported   into   England   from    SaJonica 

«Bd  KaJS&y  for  feeding  cage-birds,  and  when 

,]tDsked,  is  used  as  food  in  puddings.     It  is 

inmd  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur 

W  Snngnam  at  £U[i  elevation  of  6,000  to  9,000 

•ktL   In  the  middle  regions  it  is  one  of  the 

thief  crops. — Dr.  J.  L,    Stewart;  CleghorvCs 

Iknjab  Report,  p.  66  ;  Ainslie  Mat,  Indica, 

PAXICU^I  MILIARE,  Lam. 

tii&goo»  HiKD.  I  Nella-shama,  Tel. 

Jbttee  of  Multan.  |  Shamaloo,  „ 

This  is  cultivated  in  Europe  and  S.  Asia 
ieeds  oral,  slightly  compressed,  brilliant,  about 
I  line  in  length ;  bark  or  envelope  blackish, 
liDwn  or  fair ;  parenchyme,  white  or  sweet 
iMte,  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  is  generally  cul- 
fintedon  an  elevated  rich  soil :  the  seed  is  one 
of  the  sorts  of  dry  or  small  grain  which  forms 
•n  article  of  diet  of  the  hindoos,  who  inhabit 
the  higher  lands,  and  cattle  are  fond  of  the 
tew.  Alimentary,  but  the  pericarp  is  very 
^cultly  separated  from  the  grain;  chiefly 
iBcd  m  a  kind  of  gruel  or  bouillie.  Does  not 
appear  to  be  common  in  the  Panjab,  but  Edge- 
worth  mentions  it  at  Multan. — CFShaugJinessg, 
Bengal  Dispensatory ,  p.  637. 

PANICUM  SEMIVERTICILLATUM,  Rott. 
( tapta,  HiKD.  I  Koodraywali  chamy,   Tam. 

This  grain  is  inferior  to  several  of  those 
teherto  menticmed  and  is  eaten  by  the  poor 
pwple  in  the  districts  in  which  it  is  cultivated  ; 
■Kh  as  Coimbatore,  and  other  dry  grain  coun- 
tm.-^AituUe,  p.  219, 
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PANIPITT. 

« 

PANICUM  SETIGERUM. 

Bura  galgantee,  Hind, 

PANIERE,  It.     Baskets. 
PANIJALA,  Hun).   Flacourtia  cataphracta* 
PANI-JIKA,  Malbal.  Embryopterisglutini- 
fera,  JRoxh. 

PANI-KI-SHUMBALI,  Duk.  Vitcx  trifbUa, 
Linn, 

PANI  KUTTA,  DiTK.  water  dog,  Lutra  nair, 
F.  Cuv. 

PANI  LUTA,  Beno.     Pongamia  uliginosa. 

PANIMAR,  Hind.  Land  injured  by  inun- 
dation or  drainage  floods. 

PANINI,  a  Sanscrit  grammarian,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  third  century  B.C.  350* 
He  is  the  most  celebrated  of  those  grammarians 
whose  sutras  have  come  down  to  us,  though  he 
himself  tells  us  of  many  who  preceded  him* 
His  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Sanscrit 
grammars.  He  founded  the  present  system  of 
Sanscrit.  He  lived  b.o.  350. — Bunsen,  VpL 
iii,  p,  665. 

PANIONIUM,  says  Herodotus,  is  a  sacred 
place  on  Mycale,  situate  towards  the  norths 
wliich,  by  the  universal  consent  of  the  lonians, 
is  consecrated  to  the  Heliconian  Neptune.  My- 
cale is  a  promontory  prelecting  itself  towards 
Samo^  On  this  mountain  the  lonians  assem- 
ble from  their  different  cities,  to  celebrate  the 
Panionia.  A  bull  was  usually  offered  in  sacri- 
fice to  Neptune,  and  if  he  bellowed  during  the 
performance  of  the  rite,  it  was  accounted  an 
auspicious  omen,  aa  such  a  sound,  resembling 
the  roaring  of  the  sea,  was  held  to  be  particu- 
larly acceptable  to  the  ocean-king. — Milner's 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  pp,  76-77. 

PANI-PHAL,  Hind.  Trapa  bispinosa,  Boxh, 
Two  spined  water  caltrops. 

PANIPUT  in  L.  29°  23' ;  Long.  76°  59,'  in 
Hindostan,  78  miles  N.  W.  of  Delhi,  is  936  feet 
above  the  sea.  Paniput  was  described  by 
Jacquemont  a^  the  largest  town  he  had  seen  in 
Northern  India  except  Delhi.  It  is  well  known 
as  the  scene  of  four  famous  battles.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ate  on  which  the  Kuru  and  Pandu. 
chiefs  contended  for  their  lands,  about  1,300 
years  before  the  Christian  era  when  the  decisive 
battle,  known  as  the  Kuru-kshetra,  was  fought 
between  the  Kaurava  and  Pandava,  and  it  has 
thrice  since  then  been  made  the  battle-field  on 
which  contests  have  been  held,  for  supremacy 
over  India.  The  emperor  Babers  fifth  and  last 
expedition,  was  into  India,  in  1525  ?  1526,  ? 
when,  with  an  army  of  12,000  men,  led  from 
Cabul,  he  encountered  and  completely  defeated 
the  emperor  Ibrahim  Khan,  Lodi,  at  Paneeput, 
and  in  May,  Delhi  yielded  to  him  without  re- 
sistance, and  he  soon  after  reduced  to  his  power 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  emperor 
Akbar,  grandson  of  Baber  and  son  of  Hamayun, 
had  to  defend  his  claim  to  India  against  Hemu, 
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JICA  MARAM. 

J  of  Sultan  Adili.  Hemu 
atli  oi'  Hamayua  advanced 
against  Akbar  who  at  Panee- 
impletely  defeated  him  and 
and  while  bleeding  from  his 

tent,  Bahram  struck  off  the 
lis,  the  third  great  battle  at 
It  in  Akbar's  preaence  by  his 
han  against  Hemu,  a  hindoo 

iaat  representative  of  the 
e  fourtli  decisive  battle  here, 
,  when  Ahmed,  the  Abdalla, 
icted  a  crushing  blow  on  the 

indirectly  cleiired  the  way 
lent  of  British  supremacy, 
□y  at  one  time  estimated  at 
ched  for  many  weeks,  during 
id  limine  reduced  tlieir  num- 

when  battle  was  given  they 
brown.  In  the  preceding 
,he  battle,  their  loss  was  esti- 
people,  and  it  was  their  first 
ir  career  of  conquest. — Cal. 
MaJfolm's  Central  India, 
■tier*  nut.  of  India, p.  275 ; 
>^.  68-9  ;  Atiatie  Rnmnlns, 
lion,  p.  J)l  ;  Pottitu/er's  Tra- 
%nd  Sind,  p.  2&Z.      f 

Bb.no.,    Hdv.     Flacourtia 

,  from  pany,  work. 
ACIA,  see  Acacia. 
.iSD.,  MiLAT,,  Per8.  Cheese, 

Wilhania  coagulans.  Its 
curdle  milk,  &c.  The  sell- 
seers  per  rupee.  The  shrub 
berries  are  used  medicinally, 
,  and  given  to  horses.  It  is 
ith  light-coloured  leathery 
omon  west  of  the  Indus  and 
ange  (to  4,500  feet),  and 
hern  Punjab,  generally  near 
dom  in  the  real  desert.  The 
or  curdling  milk  to  make 
B  Persian  name  panirbad. 
msidered  stomachic  about 
y  probably  possess  anodyne 
ies.  In  home  practice  ihey 
n  for  colic,  are  used  in  vete- 
id  are  sold  in  most  bazaars, 
that  the  bitter  leaves  of  this 
1  febrifuge  by  the  Lohani. — 

'brb.     Withania  coagulans, 

'rans.-Indus.     Malva  parvi- 

AUAM,Maleal.  Embryop- 


PANETI-PAVAKA. 

PAN!  WARROOGOO,  TiK.  Paapalna 
pilosum. 

PANJ,  Pees.     Five,  Panjah,  Hikd.,  the 
tended  hand  carried  on  a  ptJe  in  the  mcJutmin, 

PANJA,  Tam.,  Tbl.     SoU. 

PANJAH,  BiTBK.     Terminalia  TicJata. 

PANJAL,  see  Pir-panjal  Range,  mountaioL 

FAN  JAMBUL,  Mahr.  Jamboea  salicifiJii. 

PANJAM,  Tbl.  A  clasa  of  cotton  ck«b 
mancrlactured  in  the  south  of  India. 

PANJ  ANGUSHT,  Hikd.     BouceroM 
cheri ;  Nigand  panw,  Hisn.,  is  Ocimnm  bai 
cum ;    Gorakh   panw,   HuiD.,    b   ConvolTOli* 
pluricaulis,  Heliotropium  brevifolium. 

PANJALI,  Hind.     The  yoke  of  a  pkiugli. 

PANJAY  TANOBA,  a   class  of  slava  in 

PANJERA,  Hind.,  Mahr,   Ery thrina  indici. 

PANJGHUR,  a  wesMyrn  section  of  Beto- 
chistan.     See  Kelat. 

PANJAM — ?  the   gum  of  the  Emhryt^ileii 
glutinifera,  used  for  paying  boats,  &c.- 
mond'n  Did. 

PANJI,  Tam.    Cotton. 

PANJIRAH,  Hun).  Erythrina  indica.- 

PANJRA  or  Panjut  river,  passes  the 
of  Dhoolta. 

PANJSHAHE,  a  populotis  valley  whidr 
affords  a  communication  with  Badsksban.  It 
contains  silver  mines,  which  were  wnrked  b|r 
AbulFazl.  Silver  and  other  metal?  it  is  belJenJ 
abound  in  the  secondary  hills  of  the  Caucaan. 

PANJ-TAN,  five  holy  persons  of  tie  ehiib 
mahomedans,  Mahomed,  AS,  Fatimah,  Hoiu 
and  HiiBsain. 

PANJAROO,  Hran.  An  armlet,  made  ol 
gold,  silver,  crystal,  or  shell,  &c, — Simn^mit 
Dictionary,  see  Bangles. 

PANKA.  The  Ganda  or  Panka  sett  of  hi^ 
doos,  are  Kibirpanthi  or  followers  of  Kabir, 
is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  weaver  cwtt, 
in  the  same  country  and  at  the  same  tirm  ~ 
Rai  Das,  both  being  disciples  of  Ramanand, 
their  doctrines  being  similartn  many  respeciL 
They  cultivate  the  land,  but  they  a 
generally  esteemed  aa  cultivators,  while  the  let 
villages  they  hold  as  landholders  are  miserable 
in  the  extreme. 

PAN-KAKROOL,  Beso.    Aspidium  unilmn. 

PANKALANG  KOTA,  see  Jakun. 

PANKHA,  Hind.  A  fan. 

PANKEEBEERA,Ili>D.  Betel  leaf  parcel. 

PAN  KrHLTiRAY  BANTNA,  a  ceremony. 

PAN-KI-JAR,  DcK.'  Alpinia  galanga,  Sw. 
Galangai. 

PAN-KOOSHEE,  Bkno.  Phyllanthns  mol- 
tiflorus. 

PANK  KROOL,  Beks.     Aspidium. 

PANKTI-PAVANA.  ThU  term,  render- 
ed, taking  precedence  at  festival^  means  tlie 
puriGcr  of   the  row,    or  range,    or  assemblf^; 


FAI7KSBR  KA  PHOOL. 

diat  10,  Jagaddhare  sajB,  in  the  place  where 
there  is  food,  or,  in  other  words,  they  were  Agra- 
bfaojinah,  the  first-served  at  feast.  He  also 
qootes  a  text,  without  mentioning  his  authority, 
to  show  that  the  term  implies  a  brahman  who 
bas  read  the  Yajnr,  Sama,  and  Atharva-Vedas, 
and  the  word  is  similarly  explained  by  Menu, 
in.  ISi.—mnd.  Th.,  Vol  ii.,  jp.  11. 

PAN-LOUN,  BiTBX.  In  Tavoy,  a  close  grain- 
ed red  wpod :  used  ibr  building. — Dr,  Wallich, 

PANMUHORI,  seeds  of  Fcsniculum  panmo* 
riom. — Ben  Phar. 

PAN  MURICH,BsNe.  Polygonum  flaccidum. 

PANNA,  Hind.    An  emerald. 

PANNA,  a  range  of  hills  in  Bundelcund, 
tooth  of  the  Bindyachal  plateau.  Average 
eleration  between  Kuttay  Pass  and  Lohargaon, 
1,050  feet.  Elevation  between  Lohargaon  and 
the  foot  of  the  hills  near  Patteriya,  about  1,200 
ieet  Sunmdt  an  undulating  platform,  about 
tu  miles  wide.  Where  deep  ravines  allow 
examination,  aa  enormously  thick  bed  of 
nndstone  is  found  ?rith  primary  rock  superin- 
eombent,  itself  overlaid  by  volcanic  rocks.  See 
BttDdair  Hills. 

PANNAGAL*  snake  charmers  in  the  Deva- 
lobu 

PANNA  MARAM,  Tam.  Pahnyra  tree. 
BorasBos  flabellifbrmis. 

PANNAM  KALANGOO,  Tam.  The  first 
ifaooe  from  the  planted  palmyra  nut,  the  germ 
of  the  future  tree.  The  people  of  souUiem 
India  and  Ceylon  have  for  many  hundred 
Tctn  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  this.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  common  carrot  though 
nearly  white.  It  forms  a  great  article  of  food 
taumg  the  natives  for  several  months  in  the 
year;  but  Europeans  dislike  it  from  its  being 
nry  bitter.  Becent  experiments  have  proved 
tbst  a  farina  superior  to  arrowroot  can  be 
sbtained  fW>m  it,  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and 
100  roots  costing  2|d,  yield  one  and  a  half  to 
t«o  pooids  of  the  flour. — In  Madras,  100  cost 
l^d.    Simmond^  Comml,  Products,  p.  376. 

PANNAM  OU,  Tam.  .  Leaves  of  the  pal- 
myra tree,  prepared  for  writing  on. 

PANNAM  PALLAM,  Tut.  Fruit  of  the 
Boraasns  flabelliformis. 

PANNAM  KHALLOO,  Tam.  Toddy  or 
pslm  wine  of  the  Borassus  flabelliformis. 

PANNAS,  HnfD.  Artocarpus  integrifolia,  L. 

PAN-NA-THA,  Bijrm.  Laurus  nitida,  McG. 

PANNAY  KEERAY,  Tam.    Celosia  albida, 

PANNAY,  MEERS  CARUNDOO— ?  Cinna- 
■on. 

PANNAY  VELLUM,  Tak.  Sugar.  See 
•Bdnssos  flabelliformis. 

PANNEH  DODANG,  Swm.    Orange. 

PANNEEE  KA  PHOOL,  Duk.  Panneer 
fMH  Till.,  Ttt.    Guettarda  speciosa,  Linn. 


PAKBBB. 

PANNEI,  Tam.    Borassus  flabelliformis,  X« 

PANNI,  Hon).  Anatherum  murioatum* 
also  Cymbopogon  iwarancusa. 

PANNI,  HiKD.  Slips  of  leather  for  guilding; 
also  the  couiectioners  cullender  or  strainer. 

PANNI,  A  servile  caste  of  Malabar.  The 
Panniar  of  Malabar  are  agricultural  slaves. 

PANNIGAR,  Hind.     A  leather  gilder. 

PANNIR  MARAM,  Tam.  Guettaida  spe- 
ciosa, Linn.,  Bheede  ;  Roxh. ;  W.Sf  A.  W,  le. 

PANNIRU  CHETTU,  Tel.  Guettarda  spe- 
ciosa,  Linn. ;  Bheede  ;  Roxb.  ;   W.  Sf  A. 

PANNO  Dip  LINHO,  Port.  Linen. 

PANO  DE  ALGODAO,  Port.    Calico. 

PANOLLA  ACUTICORNIS,  Oray. 


Cervus  lyratus.   8chki^ 
eldii,  Cd.  J.  KJSl 
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P.  eldii.  Gray, 

Cervus  frontal],  McClel, 
Rusa  lyratus,        Sehrnz, 

Sangnai,  Hiin>.  |  Sangrai,  Hzii]>. 

PANONG,  see  India. 

PANOON,  a  large  tree  of  Lucknow,  growb 
spontaneously  in  the  Taraee  ;  its  timber  is  used 
for  beams,  &c. — Cal,  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

PAN-OOTHANA,  Hustd.,  a  ceremony. 

PANOPiEA. 

PANORAMA.  Panoramic  representations  of 
holy  places  are  common  in  India  in  the  form  of 
long  roUs  fixed  against  a  wall  in  compartments. 
Scenes  from  the  Mahabharat  and  Ramayana^ 
in  illuminated  and  embellished  portable  scrolls* 
are  very  frequent.  It  is  common,  also,  in  the 
western  provinces  of  India  to  meet  with  a  kind 
of  fresco-painting  upon  the  walls  of  gardens,  or 
enclosures  of  tanks,  representing  mythological 
or  historical  subjects. 

PAN-PATRA,  Hjnn>.,  a  cup,  often  seen  figured 
in  the  hand  of  the  goddess  Devi,  or  Bhavani,  for 
the  purpose  it  is  said  of  receiving  the  blood  of 
victims. 

PANRI,  Hind.  Stalk  of  the  pan  leaf;  also 
shreds  of  the  leaves  dried, 

PANRI,  Hun).  Leavesof  a  small  plant  import* 
ed  firom  Bombay,  considered  refrigerant  and  to 
promote  digestion  :  are  sweet-scented  and  used 
by  attars ;  one  seer  costs  one  and  a  half  rupee. 
—Oenl.  Med.  Top,,  149. 

PANIRU  PUWU,  Tbl.  Guettarda  speciosa, 
L. — R.,  1,  686. 

PANSAL,  see  Pir  Panjal  Range. 

PANSARI,  Hind.     A  drug-vendor. 

PAN-SA-YEIH,  Btjrm.  Ixoracoccinea,  LinHf 

PANSEE,  a  mahomedan  tribe  or  sect  in 
Yunnan,  who  about  a.  D.  1862,  rebelled 
against  the  Chinese  dominion.  The  Pansee, 
most  likely  the  oppressed  at  first,  got  into 
a  quarrel  resulting  in  bloodshed  with  their 
numerous  fellow-aubjects,  fled  in  large  num- 
bers to  the  jungles,  and  commenced  a  dacoi* 
ty  war  on  the  Chinese  towns  and  vil- 
lages. The  mahomedans  all  held  togetheri 
and  attracted  aa  many  to  their  side  as  the 
prospect  of  booty  would  tempt,    abandoflixig 
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to  the  unreatrained  pil- 
In  A.  D.  1863  their  own 
lot  over  twenty  thousand, 
se  to  two  or  three  hundred 
jm  were  Chinese,  Shans 
Any  place  that  reaiated 
and  the  adults  were  slain 
meh  made  musselmans 
women  only  had  death 
3m.  The  whole  of  Yunnan 
d  the  Shan  states  belong- 
eir  suzerainty,  but  (hey 
a  subjects  into  open  hosti- 
g,  was  calledTuwinsinand 
Cyebeing  Bochup  was  the 
saioner  in  1863,  he  con- 
inst  an  army  of  Chinese 
Jiogimnhan  ip  the  Naloo- 
reen  M^nla  or  Kaingai 
t  Mopoo,  two  days  from 
nissioner  of  Momiru  was 
Pansee  seem  the  Panthay 

.     The  dwellings  of   the 

ylon. 

re,  and  ler,  a  weight  of 

[nn).,  in  hindooism,  five 
'ards  each  cardinal  point, 
and  the  sun,  on  which  he 

his  head  ;  standing  with 
;  aid  or  support,  day  and 

immovable  on  his  right 

earth,  &c. 
K.     Impataens  balsamina, 

BHO,     Phyllantbus  multi- 
Wen  dlandia  eiserta. 
,  Hntn.,  from  pan,  betel 
.reca  nut.     In  India,  the 
ise  to  visitors,  is  a  c 
<  the  English  custom    of 

taking  leave,  the  c 
With  the  nabobs  of  the 
art  the  editor  was  for  son 
,  the  nabob  would  put 
iter's  handkerchief,  the 
'ater  ;  then  present  a  rot 
beri"  of  pan  supari ;  and, 
>f  jasmine  round  the  neck, 
liased  the  visitor.  At  tfa( 
1,  of  the  nobles  Vikar-ul- 
-a  and  Sir  Salar-Jung,  tlie 
i  guest  to  the  door  and 
ur  more  little  phials  with 

inshway,  Hihd.  A  small 
gerow,  used  on  the  Ganges 
'ith  an  awning  of  mattiiig 
Boat. 
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PAO.  ^ 

PANSY,  Viola  tricolor,  Heartsease,  tn»y  be 
raised  from  seed  sown  at  tbe  commenoement  of 
'Euns,  but  will  hardly  repay  the  trouble,— 
Jafffey. 

PANTALEON,  a  Bactrian  ruler,  s.c.  170. 
See  Greeks  of  Asia. 

PANTALU,  Tel.     From  Pandit,  a  schod- 

PANTASOK,  in  Kashmir,  founded  by  Asoka. 

PANTHA,  a  religious  sect.     See  Pansee. 

PAN-THAY,  a  niahomedan  race  who  govern 
at  Momin,  96  miles  from  Bamo,  in  Shui  and 
Chinese  territnrv. 

PAN  THEET  YA,  also  Let  touk,  Bom  ? 
Vateiia  roxbiirghiana,  Wight.  In  Tavoy,  i 
good,  white,  rough  wood  j  useful  for  boM- 
huiiding.— Dr.  WaUiA. 

PANTHEISM.     See  Siva. 

PANTHEISTIC  VEDANTA,  see  Vedai. 

PANTHER,  Leopard  or  pard  of  the  E. 
Indies.     Felia  pardus,  Linn.     See  Felidx. 

PANTHEUM  MYTHICUM,  see  Saraswiti,  \ 

PAN-THEY-YA,  Bubk.  Vat«ria  lanceolitt,  j 
McClelland.  1 

PANTHI,  the  follower  of  a  religious  sect 

PAN-THIT-YA,  BuEic.  Valeria  lancwdsH. 
M(Chllar^d. 

PANTHOLOPS  HODGSONn.  The  koi  cr 
Tibetan  antelope,  rarely  comes  so  far  south  u 
Tooskee  lake,  its  favourite  haunts  are  amoiig 
the  lotly  ranges  northwards,  it  is  met  with  id 
herds.  It  has  two  slit-like  openings  in  tit 
groin,  forming  pouches  of  a  size  capable  cf 
cont^ning  the  clenched  fist.  They  are  strragt 
appendages,  and  like  the  infra-orbital  opeainp 
their  uses  seem  by  no  means  apparent, — Adtmi. 

PANTIANG,  I,,BPCH.  Pandion    hahatos,  i. 

PAN-TORASI,  Besq.  (Enanthe  ■tolonifen. 

PANTOR  ISLAND,  is  about  27  mUes  loni, 
and  of  considerable  height.  Its  N.  E.  pcint  ii ' 
in  lat.  8=  10'  S.,  and  long.  124=  15'  E.- 
Horshitrifh. 

PANTUN,  MALiT.  Four  lines  o*  poeBj. 
See  Ber  Beit. 

PANUBUR,  in  the  Am  islands,  U  a  baskd- 
measure  n'hat  may  contain  half  a  pionl. 

PANUMBIA  MARUM  or  Vunny  maroni, 
TiM.     Prosopis  spicigera. 

PANWAR,  IlisD.     Cassia  torn. 

PANYALA,  Bbns.,  of  Behar,  the  snaD  i 
leaves  and  shoots  of  the  Flaoonrtia  cataphnctii ' 
which  resemble  rhubarb  in  fl^our,  and  sn 
used  as  gentle  aslringenis. — Simmon^*  Diet. 

PAN- YEN,  BuRU.  Andropogon  muricatam, 
Rett. 

PA-NYOUNG,  BtniK.     Ficus  indica,  it"*- 

PAO,  Lepcha.  This  is  a  lai^  bamboo,  die 
prevaihng  plant  near  the  base  of  the  Sikkini' 
valleys ;  it  attuns  a  height  of  40  to  U : 
feet,  and  the  culms  average  in  thicknes  < 
the  homsn  thigh  ;  it  is  nnamsd,  de^  green, 
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or  parpliflh  and  used  as  large  water  ressels. 
Beiides  this>  there  are  nearly  a  dozen  kinds 
of  bamboo  known  to  the  Lepcha.  Two  species 
of  hill  bamboo,  "  Payong"  and  *^Praong"  of  the 
Lepcha,  replace  the  "  Pao"  of  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  The  former  flowers  abundantly,  the 
culms,  20  feet  high,  being  wholly  a  diffuse- 
panicle  of  inflorescence.  The  "  Praong'*  bears 
1  round  head  of  flow^ers  at  the  apex  of  the 
loity  branches. 

PAO,  Hd7D.  a  quarter  ;  paola,  quarter  of  a 
rupee. 

PAONA  or  Pona  a  quarter :  when  placed 
before  another  number,  as  pon  do,  or  pona-tin  it 
means  a  quarter  less  two  or  three,  i^.  1|  or  2|. 

PAO-D'  AGILA,  also  Pao-d'  aguila.  Eagle 
wood. 

PAO  DE  BRASIL  also  Pao  de  rainha,  Poet. 
Brazil  wood. 

PAO  DA  RAINHA.  Brazil  wood.  See 
CcBsalpinia. 

PAO  DE  ROSADA,  Poet.     Rose  wood, 

PAO  DOCI,  Poet,     Liquorice  root. 

PAO-HO,  Bhot.     Cuon  rutilans. 

PAO-KIA,  Chin.,  takers  of  a  census.  The 
official  word  used  in  the  Chinese  census  is  yen- 
hu,  literally  fires-doors.  Persons  called  Pao- 
kia,  or  "  chiefs  of  ten  fires,'*  are  appointed  to 
collect  the  numbers  of  their  tithing. — Chine 
Modeme^p,  187 fin  Yule  Cathay ^  Vol.  i,jp.  117. 

PAOOTEE,  a  kind  of  lamp. 

PAOON  MINUT  or  Paoon  mayz,  Hind.,  the 
neaBuring  for  the  wedding  garments. 

PAON,  or  Panu  Hind.     A  foot. 

PA4)N,  see  India. 

PAOPA-DOUNG,  an  isolated  mountain  in 
Bormah,  which  the  Burmese  regard  with  some 
superstitious  dread.  .They  say  it  is  impossible 
to  ascend  it,  and  describe  it  as  the  dwelling 
place  of  Nats  and  Bilus. — YuU,  p,  27. 

PAOREE,  itself  is  6,238  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Serinuggur,  the  capital  of  Kash- 
mir being  in  a  valley,  is  found  to  be  not  more 
tiian  1,708  feet,  if  ascertained  by  contempo- 
raneous observations  at  Paoree,  but  1,834  feet 
if  compared  with  the  barometer  at  Calcutta. 

PAPA,  Malat.     Carica  papaya. 

PAPAS,  Pbrs.     Solanum  tuberosum,  W, 

PAPAIA,  Beng.,  Hind.     Carica  papaya^  L, 

PAPALI  PANDU,  Tbl.     Carica  papaya. 

PAPAN,  Tam.  Papati,  fern.  Tam.  A  com- 
mon term  amongst  the  Dravidian  pec^>le  for  a 
bn^man,  Papan  being  the  man  and  Papati  a 
brahmini.     See  Par-pan. 

PAPAR,  Hind.    A  sweetmeat. 

PAPAR,  Hind.  Euonymus  fimbriata  also 
£.  hamiltonii. 

PAPAR,  Hind.  A  kind  of  biscuits.  Papar- 
gur  a  maker  of  the  papar.  This  is  the  Pap- 
fadam  of  the  English. 

PAPARA  BUDAMA  or  Verri  puchcha,  Tbl. 
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Citrullus  colocynthis,  Schrad, —  W,  A,     Itw 
the  Verri  puchcha  and  Ete  puchcha. 

PAPARA  PULIA  MARUM,  Tam.    Adaa- 
sonia  digitata,  Linn. 

PAPATA  or  Telia  papata,  Tel.  Pavetta^ 
indica,  Z.— IF.  and  ^.  1323—^.  Ic.  148— 
Ixora  pavetta.  R,  i,  385. — HJieede,  v.  10. 

PAP  AT  KALAM,  Hind.    Viburnum  cotini- 
folium. 

PAPAVERACE^,  Jtcss.  The  poppy  tribe  of 
plants :  they  are  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
rarely  under-shrubs,  with  a  milky  juice- 
The  total  amount  of  species  is  66,  of  which 
28  have  been  found  in  Europe ;  7  in  the 
Levant;  9  in  N.  America;  5  in  Me^ioa; 
5  in  India ;  3  in  Persia ;  2  in  Siberia ;  2 
in  N.  Africa ;  3  in  China  and  Japan ;  1 
in  N.  Holland;  and  1  in  S.  Africa.  Moat 
of  them  are  annuals,  21  perennials  and  chiefly 
mountainous,  and  2  shrubby,  of  the  five 
Indian  species,  two  belong  to  Papaver,  and 
three  to  Meconopsis.  One  of  the  latter,  M. 
nepalensis,  DCy  especially  its  root,  is  accord- 
ing to  D.  Don,  (PZ.  FL  Nep.,p.  98,)  very  poison- 
ous. The  other  genera  are :  1  Argemone ; 
1  Romeria ;  1  Glaucium ;  2  Chelidonium ;  2 
Chrysis.  The  most  famed  of  these  is  the  poppy, 
Papaver  sonmiferum,  from  which  opium  is  pro- 
duced, its  seeds  are  used  in  sweetmeats,  its, 
capsules  used  in  fomentation  and  its  pure  and 
sweet  oil  is  used  in  cooking  and  for  lamps  :  an 
excellent  lamp  oil  is  also  obtainable  from  th^ 
seeds  of  the  Argemone  mexicana.  The  E.  Indian 
genera  and  species  may  be  thus  shown — 

Papaver  somniferum,  X.,  Morea,  Egypt,  E.  Indies^ 
var,  (a)  album. 
(6)  nigrum, 
persicum,  Lmdl.^  Persia.' 
amcenum,  LindL,  N.  India, 
glabrum,  Boyle,  Himalaya. 
Argemone  mexicana,  Linn.,  all  India. 

PAPAVER  CROCCEUM.  This  specie*, 
which  is  almost  always  variegated,  is  sown  only 
as  a  border  flower,  for  its  large  and  handsome 
appearance.  The  scent  is  anything  but  agree- 
able. The  seed  should  be  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  and  six  inches,  the  leaat 
space,  allowed  between  each  plant.  They  do 
not  bear  transplanting.  The  common  cultivat- 
ed species,  from  the  capsule  of  which  opium  is 
procured,  is  of  various  colours,  and  when  sown 
in  beds,  has  a  very  pleasing  efiect.  The  seed 
(khash-khash)  is  commonly  used  by  natives  in 
confectionery  having  the  taste  of  sweet  almonds. 
It  is  propagated  by  seed  only. — liiddelL 

PAPAVER  RHCEAS,  the  corn  poppy,  is 
an  unimportant  species  found  in  gardens  in 
upper  India.  The  petals  are  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour,  and  are  used  to  colour  a  syrup,  the 
Syrupus  rhoaeados  of  the  English  pharmacopoeia ; 
no  active  or  narcotic  principle  has  been  found 
in  this  species. — CShaughnessy,  p.  171. 
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PAPAW  TBBX. 


PARAVER  SOMNIFERUM,  Linn. 


.  (a)  with  black  seed,  i  var  (b)  with  white  seed. 
IChash  kaah  abiaz,       Ab. 


Banga-pion,  Bunga 

madat,  Malay* 

Khash-khashy  kooar,  Pbbs. 
Chosa,  Saks, 


Tam..  Tbl. 


Pasto,  Bbno. 

Khuskushy  DuiL 

Popp7»Garden  poppy  Eng 
Mukon,  Gr.    Kasakaaa, 

Koknar ;  Post,         Hind. 

This  very  important  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  is  now 
naturalized  by  cultivation  in  India.  It  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  early  cultivated  plants, 
as  Homer  is  thought  to  allude  to  it  as  growing 
in  gardens.  Hippocrates  mentions  two  kinds, 
the  black  and  white  poppy,  so  the  Arabs  and 
Persians  distinguish  the  khushhash  abiaz  or 
white,  6rom  the  khuskhash  aswad,  or  black 
poppy.  It  was  early  cultivated^  as  it  still  is,  in 
Egypt,  also  in  India,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  as 
well  as  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  garden 
poppy  is  probably  a  native  of  Persia.  It  has, 
nowever,  been  so  long  grown  in  gardens  in 
▼jxious  parts,  that  it  is  sometimes  found  appa- 
rently wild,  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe.  There  are  two  distinct  varieties,  which, 
by  some  botanists,  are  considered  to  be  distinct 
species  :  the  dark,  the  red-flowered,  and  black- 
seeded  is  called  by  Gmelin,  P.  somniferum ;  and 
the  white  flowered  with  white  seeds,  P.  offici- 
nale. The  latter  is  characterised  as  having  an 
ovate  globose  capsule ;  foramina  under  the 
stigma,  either  none  or  obliterated  ;  peduncles 
solitary.  The  former  (P.  somniferum)  has 
globose  capsules,  opening  by  foramina  under 
the  stigma ;  seed  black ;  peduncles  many. 
The  flowers  are  usually  red  of  diflPerent  tints, 
though  sometimes  white.  Dr.  Hoyle  states  that 
he  has  seen  only  the  white-flowered  variety  in 
the  plains  of  India,  and  the  red-flowered  in  the 
Himalaya,  and  both  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
the  opium.  The  poppy  is  cultivated  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  on  account  of  its  seeds,  which 
yield  a  bland  oil  much  esteemed  in  France  ; 
and  in  England  chiefly  on  account  of  the  cap- 
sules, which  are  used  medicinally.  It  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  India,  on  account  of  its 
inspissated  juice,  the  opium  of  commerce, 
though  this  is  occasionally  prepared  also  in 
Europe.  The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  very 
simple,  though  the  weeding  requires  care,  and 
the  plants  must  not  be  crowded  too  .much 
together.  They  are  carefully  watered  and 
manured,  the  watering  being  more  copious  as 
the  period  of  flowering  approaches,  and  until 
the  capsules  are  half-grown.  The  capsules 
are  employed  in  medicine  for  the  preparation 
of  a  sedative  decoction  and  syrup,  much  used 
for  children.  They  are  devoid  of  odour  ;  of 
slightly  bitter  taste.  If  collected  before  the 
concrete  juice  is  removed,  the  capsules  contain 
a  minute  portion  of  all  the  active  principles  of 
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opinm  ;  for  medicinal  purposes  those  should  lie 
rejected  which  are  marked  with  longitudinal 
and  parallel  cuts  resulting  from  the  extraction 
of  opium.  An  infusion  of  poppy  heads  in  oold 
water  should  strike  a  red  colour  with  per- 
muriate  of  iron. 

Poppy  oil, — The  seeds  of  the  poppy  yield 
by  expression  56  per  100  of  a  bland  and  very 
valuable  oil,  of  a  pale  golden  colour,  fluid  to 
within  10  degrees  of  the  freezing  point  of  water^ 
Sp.  Gr.  939  ;  it  dries  easily,  is  inodorous,  <^ 
agreeable  flavour,  is  partially  soluble  (8  in  1,000) 
in  alcohol,  dissolves  the  oxides  of  lead.  The 
mass  from  which  the  seed  is  expressed  is  found 
to  be  extremely  nutritious  to  cattle ;  for  all 
pharmaceutical  purposes,  this  oil  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  olive,  employed  in  European  phar- 
macy, and  accordingly  recommended  in  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy's  formulas  for  hospital  use.  Hie 
natives  consider  the  white  as  articles  of  food 
but  the  black  are  deemed  more  powerful,  and 
are  used  in  coughs  and  special  diseases. 

Opium  is  a  valuable  remedy,  and  ioiport- 
ant  article  of  commerce.  It  is  most  exter- 
sively  used  by  the  natives  *  especially  in  eye- 
diseases,  in  which  it  is'  either  applied  with 
a  pencil  of  antimony,  or  fixed  on  the  temple 
with  plaster.  Its  application  in  disease  by  En* 
ropeans,  is  considered  a  most  valuable  naroode 
and  anodyne. 

The  poppy  is  cultivated  throuirhout  British 
India:  Ub  grown  in  only  two  of  the  eight 
districts  of  Mysore,  viz.,  in  those  of  Bangalore 
and  Kolar.  The  quantity  of  opium  manufactor-' 
ed  in  the  districts  named  above,  during  a  period 
of  11  months  (from  April  1871  to  Februaiy 
1872)  is  shown  by  the  accounts  to  have 
been  about  362  Mysore  maunds  of  24  Iha. 
each.  Also  in  1870-71,  opium  to  the  yaliM 
of  Rs.  44,400  was  manuiactured  in  the 
Nundidroog  Division  of  Mysore  and  80  candies 
of  opium  were  exported.  It  is  not  known  how 
many  pounds  a  Mysore  candy  of  opium  ocm* 
tains,  but  two  canoes  are  in  use  in  fiangalore^^, 
one  of  lbs.  500  and  the  other  of  lbs.  336-12-^- 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  lbs.  500  weigkt' 
that  forms  the  opium  candy.  In  west  Berar, 
the  poppy  is  largely  grown  in  the  Maiker,  or,  at 
it  is  now  designated  the  Buldanah  district.  Whett- 
the  editor  saw  it  growing  between  Maiker, 
Janiphal  and  Bassein,  he  examined  the  pro- 
cesses  for  making  opium,  in  which  the  people 
were  busily  occupied  and  exhibited  an  expert- 
ness  betokening  lull  experience.  In  1 870-71 » 
544  acres  of  land  in  the  Buldanah  district 
were  under  cultivation  for  opium. — Eng.  Cyc* ; 
O'SJiaugJiTiessy,  pp.  171-172  ;  PowMm  Hand^^ 
book,  Vol.  i,p.  325. 

PAPAVERO,  It.     Poppy  seed. 

PAPAW  TREE,  the  Carica  papaya,  the 
Bati    of    the    Malays,  is    not    me  pawpaw 
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of  the  Miaaiflsippi  valley,  Porcelia  triloba,  but  | 
is  the  pawpaw  of  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Europeans  call  it  papaya,  from  the 
Portuguese  papayo  ;  and  by  the  Portuguese  it 
WBS  probably  introduced  into  India.  The  fruit 
resembles  a  melon  in  appearance,  and  oflen 
tastes  no  better  than  a  good  English  turnip. 
The  fruit  and  leaves  of  the  papaw,  or  Muh- 
Kwa-tree  melon,  are  eaten,  after  being  cooked  ; 
the  Chinese  are  aware  of  the  supposed  intener- 
ating  property  of  the  exhalation  from  the  leaves 
of  this  tree,  and  make  use  of  them  sometimes 
to  soften  the  flesh  of  ancient  hens  and  cocks  by 
hanging  the  newly  killed  birds  in  the  tree,  or 
by  feeding  them  upon  the  fruit  beforehand. — 
Ma$on  :  Williams*  Middle  Kingdom^  p,  284. 

PAP  AY,  also  Pepya,  Hind.     Carica  papaya. 

PAPAYACEiE,  the  papaw  tribe  of  plants,  are 
natives  of  S.  America,  and  comprise  one  genus 
and  six  species,  of  which  one,  the  Carica  papaya, 
18  cultivated  in  India. 

PAPAYA  CARICA,  G<Brtn,  Syn.  of  Carica 
papaya,  Linn. 

PAPAYA  VULGARIS,  Lam.  Syn.  of  Ca- 
rica papaya,  Linn, 

PAPCONDAH.      Through   a   pass   in   the 
rgaeiss    mountain    of    Papcondah    the    river 
enters  the  plains  of  the  Eastern  coast.     In  this 
district  the  sandstone  re-appears,  at  an  eleva- 
tion little  above  that  of  the  sea,  but  basaltic 
^Mlls,  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  in  which 
marine  fossils  have  recently  been  discovered, 
exist  almost  within  the  delta  formed  by  its 
fiediment. 

PAPEETA,  Beng.  Nut  of  Strychnos  sancti 
ignatii,  Ben,  Ph.^p,  219. 

PAPENBER6,  an  island  notorious  as  the  spot 
where  many  Portuguese  and  Japanese  christians, 
were  barbarously  murdered. — Hodgson* s  Naga^ 

if  p.  33. 
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;iarta,  A&. 

^  Chill ;  Ch'ii,  Chin. 

tf^ier,  Fb.,  Gbb. 

Xigfau],  Guz. 

Ilighu,  HlHD.,  PSBS. 

CvtA,  It. 


^ 


Charta,  Lat. 

Kartas  daluwang:  Dalan* 
chang,  Mahb. 

Papel,  PoBT.,  Sp. 

Bumaga,  Kxjs* 

Kartas :  Kaedum,        Tam. 
Kakitum,  Tel. 


Nearly  eighteen  centuries  have  rolled  away 
[ibce  the  art  of  making  paper  from  fibrous  mat- 
ter, reduced  tea  pulp  in  water,  was  first  discover- 
ed by  the  Chinese.  The  leaves  of  some  trees, 
:and  the  skins  and  intestines  of  animals,  had 
previously  been  made  fit  for  writing  on ;  wher- 
cfer  the  Egyptian  papyrus  was  introduced,  all 
4tese  things  fell  into  disuse,  except  parchment. 
But  when  the  Saracens  conquered  Egypt,  in 
the  seventh  century,  papyrus  could  no  longer 
k  procured  in  Europe,  and  parchment  became 
txtremely  dear.  In  China,  paper  is  largely 
flnde  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  bamboo,  from 
eottoo  and  linen  rags,  and  from   rice-6traw. 
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Anciently,  in  China,   bamboo-leaves  scorched, 
before  a  flame  were  used  to  write  upon,  aad 
this  material  still   contributes  largely  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  finished  article  of  the  pre- 
sent day.     In  the  times  of  the  Ts'in  and  Han 
monarchs  coloured  threads  of  silk  were  used 
to  record  events,  and  the  Chinese  written  cha- 
racter in  constant  use  still  retains  the  radical 
for  silk.     In  the  reign  of  the  Han  emperor 
Ho-ti,  the  bark  of  certain  trees  came  into  use, 
being  boiled  to  a  pulp,  along  with  silk,  old 
fishing-nets  and  hemp-fibres,  to  make  a  paper 
which  came  into  general  use.     Then,  as  now, 
the  materials  employed  varied  greatly  accord-  . 
ing  to  the  locality.     The  use  of  printing-blocks 
in  China,  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  led 
to  the  extensive  making  of  paper,  in  which  the 
Chinese  have  ever  since  continued  to  excel. 
The  delicacy  of  their  best  proof-paper  forming 
the  original.     "India-proof"  of  former  days, 
the  elegance,  cheapness  and  general  use  of  their 
commonest  stationary-materials   are    amongst 
the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  a  true  civiliza- 
tion.    Chinese  paper  is  made  from   bamboo, 
rice-straw,    wheat-straw,    cotton,    hemp,    the 
bark  of  the  Ailanthus,  Broussonetia  and  other 
trees,  and  the   refuse  of  silk-cocoons.      Ho- 
chi,  is  rice-straw   paper   used  for    sacrificial 
burnings.       Pi-tsze,     is    the    mulberry-bark 
paper  which  has  been  long  used  in  the  Han- 
kow Mission  Hospital  as  a  substitute  for  lint 
and  old  rag.   It  comes  from  Wu-chang-fu  and 
Yun-yang-fu  in  Hupeh.   Wan-tsai  hien,  Fung- 
sin  hien  and  Lin-chang  hien,  all  in  Kiangsi, 
make  a  paper  called  (Piau-sin)  used  for  pack- 
ing.    Lin-yang  hien  in  Hunan  also  supplies 
this  article.     Hwa-tsien   paper  from  Fuhkien, 
and  Sinchang  hien  (Kiangsi)  is  a  rough  paper 
for  packing  up  drugs  in.     Hwang-pian  paper, 
made  in  Kwang-sin-fu  (Kiangsi)  is  the  same  as 
the  Ho-chi,  used  in   burning  for   the   dead. 
Ta-tseh,  Chung-tseh,   made  in   Kwang-sin-fti, 
are    used  for  account-books.     Mau-pien   and 
Lien-chi,    are  fine  papers    made  in  northern 
Fuhkien  and  in  Yuen-shan  hien  (Kiangsi)  and 
used  for  writing,  printing  and  mounting  pic- 
tures  or   scrolls.     Kai-lien-chi,  is  a  good,  yel- 
low, thin  paper  useful  for  wrapping  up  powders 
in  dispensary-practice.    Lah-tsien,  is  a  waxed 
note-paper.    Seven-lined  and  eight-lined  paper, 
divided  by,  perpendicular  red  lines,  and  stamped 
with  curious  coloured  devices,  are  sold  every- 
where in  great  variety   at  small   cost.     The 
ashes  of  paper  are  given  as  an  astringent,  and 
the  paper  of  an  old  book,  or  letter,  after  cut- 
ting out  the  printed  characters,  held  in  such 
commendable  veneration  in  China,  is  a  remedy 
for  barren  women!  Much  interesting  matter 
on  paper  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Drew's  *•  Kin- 
kiang  Report  of  Custom's  Revenue"  fo»  1869, 
to  which  Dr.  Smith  was  much  indebted. 
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chides  that  paper  n 
familiarly  known  ii 
in  England ;  whenc 
that  it  is  to  the  com 
provinces,  especiallj 
is  due  the  first  intr 
able  substance  intc 
having  the  same  n 

ments  prepared  at  nearly  the  same  tine  it 
Bordeaux  and  in  England,  seems  to  show  i 
that  England  received  paper  from  Bordeai 
that  Aquitaine  and  England  were  suppliw 
the  same  market.  Whence  we  may  also 
that  we  are  to  trace  this  most  ingemoui 
admirable  iuvention  through  Spain,  and  pc 
tbe  Moorish  provinces,  to  the  people,  m 
ascertMiied,  with  whom  it  originated.  ( 
chjBologia,"  xxxvii,  p.  453-4).  Mr.  H 
records  his  having  seen  in  the  Chapler-hoi 
Westminster,  a  letter  written  from  Gaa 
about  1315,  to  Hugh  Deapenser,  upon 
paper,  to  all  appearance  made  like  that  a 
use,  and  with  a  water  mark..  Among  tin 
Ionian  manuacripia  several  letters  are  w 
on  parchment;  and  paper  does  not  appf 
soonest,  till  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ei 
III,  Sir  Henry  Ellis  has  said  that  "  ver 
instances  indeed  occur  before  the  fifleeoti 
tiiry  of  letters  written  upon  paper,"  It 
markab)e  that  the  earliest  linen  paper  i 
very  good  manu&cture,  strong  and  bandj 
and  the  first  printed  books  are  iteqi 
beautiful  in  the  quality  of  their  paper. 
Spain  linen  paper  passed  into  France, 
1^70,  thence  into  Germany  about  131i 
from  Germany  to  England  about  1320  or 
We  may  here  remark  that  the  use  oflin 
cotton,  or  the  two  intermixed,  ia  the  r 
distinction  of  our  modern  paper  from  the 
substances  (such  as  the  papyri,  the  palm-l 
the  fabric  supposed  to  be  formed  from  f 
matter  found  in  the  mummies  of  Egypt) ' 
re  in  ordinary  use  in  Europe.  It  is 
laly  thought  that  Dartford  is  the  place  ' 
paper  was  firet  made  in  England ;  but 
proved  beyond  douht  that  a  paper-mill  e 
England  almost  a  century  before  the  d 
i  establishment  at  Dartford.  In  the  "  B 
hold  Book"  of  Henry  VII,  we  read— 

1498.  For  a  rewardegeven  at  the  paper  n 

16 

1499,  Geven  in  rew&rde  to  Tate  of  the  m 


And,  in  the  English  translation  of  "  Bs 
lomceus  de  Proprietatibua  Eermn,"  prinb 
c  of  accounts    Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  1495,  we  read  of. — 
:land  from  the  \  Tate  the  younger  having  lately,  in  EoglAndi 
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miii«  the  paper   which  was  Hsed  for   printing 
ihii  book.    The  lines,  which  occur  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  are  as  follows : — 
Aid  bIso  of  your  chanle  call  to  romembraun™ 
TUe  some  of  William  Caitun,  first  printer  of  tliis 

In  Uten  tonge  at  Coleyn  (Cologne)  hysself  to 

Tlut  flverj  well-disposed  man  mote  (may)  be 

;    Wbich  laH  hatbe  in  England  doo  m&ke  this 
payer  thynns, 
And  now  in  our  Kiglyaahe  this  boke  is  printed 

We  also  gather  from  an  early  specimen  of 
iUnk  Teise.  entitled  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Swannes," 
wriiten  by  William  Vallans  (it  is  believed,  a  n(t- 
tire  of  Ware),  and  printed  in  1590,  that  the  mill 
belonging  to  John  Tate  was  situated  at  Hert- 
ivd.  One  of  the  notes  in  the  poem  states,  that, 
le  time  of  Henry  Vm,  viz.  1507,  there 
•MS  paper-mill  at  Hertford, and  (?)  belonged  to 
^tm  Tate,  whose  father  was  Mayor  of  London." 
Tin  author,  however,  is  here  mistaken  in  his 
daonology.  as  Henry  VIII,  did  not  begin  to 
ragEtili  1509.  The  extract  from  the  privy 
purse  eipenses  of  Henry  VlT,  under  the  date 
rfMay  25,  1498,  "  for  a  rewarde  geven  at  the 
Riper  Mylne,  16»,  8d."  moat  clearly  has  refer- 
Kice  to  this  particular  mill,  as  the  entry  im- 
mediately preceding  shows  that  the  king  went 
toHeru'oid  two  days' before,  viz.,  on  the  23rd 
«f  May.  And,  in  Herbert's  edition  of  Ames's 
■  Typographical  Antiquities,"  we  read  that 
'this  mill  was  where  Seel  or  Seal  Mill  is  now 
It  the  end  of  Hertford  town,  towards  Stevenage; 
nd  that  an  adjoiniof;  meadow  is  atill  called 
hftr  Mill  Mead.  This  Seet  Milt,  so  denomi- 
ttiedfrom  the  adjoining  hamlet,  was  erected  in 
Be  year  1700,  and  is  noted  for  being  the  first 
mt  made  the  finest  fiour,  known  by  the  name 
rf  Hertfordshire  White.  It  stands  upon 
DIM  Bean,  in  the  middle  of  three  acres  of 
T-knd,  called  Paper  Mill  Mead,  so  deno- 
pinated  .  in  the  charter  of  King  Charles  the 
put  to  the  town  of  Hertford,  for  the  fishery  of 
certain  part  of  that  river" — A.  Qrayan, 
Sota  and  Queria,"  No.  117,  in  Onte  a 
Vuk. 

.  The  paper-mill  at  Dartford  was  estab- 
Wied  at  least  110  years  later  than  that  at 
^rtferd,  in  1588,  by  John  Spilman,  "jeweller 
*>  the  Queen,"  who  was  pleased  to  grant  him  a 
i  "for  the  sole  gathering,  for  ten  years, 
•f"!!  rags,  Sx..  necessary  for  the  making  of 
Wi  paper."  The  particulars  of  this  mill  are 
feofded  in  a  poem  by  Thomas  Churchyard, 
pbSahed  shortly  after  its  foundation,  entitled, 
"A  description  and  play ne  discourse  of  paper, 
■d  the  whole  benefits  thst  paper  brings,  with 
iearaal,  and  setting  forth  in  verse  a  paper- 
fe^  built  near  Daithforth,  by  an  high  Ger- 
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latne.  called  Master  Spilman, 

lueene's  Majyestie."     The  wri 

"  (Then)  he  that  made  for  us  a 

Is  wortliy  well  of  love,  a  work 

And  tliough  his  nime  l>e  SpUh 

Yet  Help-maji  now  he  ehnll  be 

Six  hunilred  men  are  set  at  woi 

That  else  mijjht  starve,  or  sei 

Who  now  live  well,  and  goful 

And  who  may  boast  they  are  ■« 

Sir    John   Spielman  was  kni] 

Eiirabeth.     He  is  buried  in  th< 

ford,  beneath  a  sumptuoua  1 

1858,  was  restored  by  the  " 

Paper-makers,"  the  funds  beii 

trade    in    difl'erent    par 

especially  in  the  county  of  Ke: 

a  paper-mill  mentioned  by  Sh 

his  play  of  Henry  VI,  the  pi 

pears  laid  at  least  a  century  j 

to  a  paper-mill.     In  fact,  he  it 

additional  weight  to  ibe  cha 

Cade    is    made    to    bring   agj 

"Thou  has  most  traitorously 

he,  "  the  youth  of  the  fealm  in 

mar  school ;  and  whereas,  befor 

had  no  other  books  but  the  sec 

thou  hast  caused  printing  to  bi 

trary  to  the  king,  hia  crown  ai 

bast  built  a  paper-mill."     Mr. 

that    North   Newton    mill,    ni 

Oxfordshire  (then    the  proper 

and   Sele,)   had   \ 

papei 


mUl   I 


1  this  < 


ferred  to  by  S 
Mr.  Herring  communicated  b 
Sele,  as  to  the  plausibility  of 
when  his  lordship  at  once  ten 
babilitv  of  this  mil!  taking 
even  of  Sir  John  Spielman's  b 
that  the  first  nobleman  succee 
who  had  property  in  Oxford 
acquired  by  marriage,  was  tb 
Lord  Say,  to  whom  Shakspere 
"  Sir  Richard  Baker  (who  died 
entry  in  his  "  Chronicle,"  that 
James  I,  "  coarse  paper,  comm 
brown  paper,  was  first  made  i 
cially  in  Surrey,  and  about 
making  of  paper  in  Englani 
made  little  progress  even  so  la' 
Fuller  complained  that  the  i 
not  sufficiently  encouraged,  ' 
vast  sums  expended  in  our  la 
of  Italy,  France,  and  Germanj 
lessened  were  it  made  in  our  i 
1690,  an  Act  was  passed  b 
making  of  paper  for  writing 
England,  the  manufacturers 
French  refugees.  Thomas  Wi 
by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
1713,  gave  a  great  impulse  to 
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Paper  continued  to  be  made  bj  hand  until 
early  in  the  present  century,  when  the  Four- 
driniers  completed  their  self-acting  machinery, 
which  imitates  and  improves  the  hand-process, 
and  makes  paper  of  any  size  or  length  with  a 
rapidity  which  leaves  the  other  mode  at  an  im- 
measurable distance.     The  invention  was  per- 
fected at  Tewin  Water,  in  Hertfordshire,  at  a 
cost  of  60,OOOZ.     Their  patent  right  was,  how- 
ever, invaded,  and  they  lost  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  due  to  them  from  the  imperial  trea- 
sury of  Russia ;  though,  to  enforce  his  claim, 
Henry  Fourdrinier,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
with  his  daughter,  made  a  special  journey  to 
St.  Petersburgh.     The  Fourdriniers  then  peti- 
tioned the  British   government,  the  revenue 
having  benefited  half  a  million  a  year  by  their 
inventions,  when  their  claim  was  inadequately 
recognized  by  a  parliamentary  vote  of  7,000 Z. 
It  was  then  resolved  to  purchase,  by  the  sub- 
scription of  the  paper-makers,  annuities  for  the 
Buryiving  patentee   and    his  two  daughters  ; 
ere  this  was  done  the  father  died,  in  his  eighty- 
ninth  year;  but  his  two  surviving  daughters 
receive  a  small  pension  from  the  Crown.     A 
sheet  of  paper  nearly  three  miles  long  and  four 
feet  wide  was  made  at  Whitehall  mills,  Derby- 
shire, in  1830.      Down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp 
were  the  only  materials,  except  rags,  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper.     Cotton  and  linen 
rags  are  now  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose,  be- 
cause they  are  more  easily  and  cheaply  con- 
verted into  pulp,  and  furnish  a  better  article 
when  finished   than  other   fibrous   materials. 
But  the  comparatively  high  price  of  rags,  and 
the  enormous  demand  for  cheap  paper,  have 
compelled  manufacturers  to  turn  their  attention 
to  other  sources  of  supply  ;  and  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  past  efforts  have  been  unceasingly 
made  to  manufacture  paper  from  the  fibres  of 
different  species  of  vegetable  substances.    '*  The 
Exchange,"   for  1832,  remarks  regarding  the 
attempts  made    to    obtain  paper  from    other 
materials  than  rags,  that  many  thousands  of 
inventors  and  manufacturers,  many   years  of 
incessant  labour,  and  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling, have  been  expended  in  experiments  upon 
wood,  straw,'  and  similar  substances ;  but  the 
problem  of  obtaining  good  paper,  at  a  mode- 
rate cost,  from  raw  vegetable  fibre,  is  yet  only 
partially  solved.     Neither    straw,   nor    wood, 
nor  any  similar  material,  has  superseded  linen 
and  cotton  rags.     The  raw  fibre    of  papyrus 
was   used  for    thirteen   centuries  ;   the    reign 
of  rags   has  now  lasted  twelve    and    a   half 
centuries;    and     it    appears    probable     that 
the  time  for  returning  again  to  some   cheap 
vegetable  fibre  is  fast  approaching.    Probably 
the  most  practical  of  the  above  substitutes 
WM  ftraw,  the  first  useful  paper  from  which 
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was  made  in  1800,  and  used  in  a  book  print- 
ed by  Burton,  of  London,  a  copy  of  which 
was  presented  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to 
king  George  III.  The  work  is  entitled  "  An 
Historical  Account  of  Substances  used  in  Paper- 
making."  Cobbett,  in  1828,  employed,  experi- 
mentally, some  paper  made  from  the  husks  of 
Indian  corn,  but  with  little  success.  The  sub- 
stitution of  straw  in  1800  was  regarded  of  great 
national  importance,  and  highly  deserving  sup. 
port.  It  was  neglected  for  many  years,  but 
straw  is  now  extensively  used  in  paper-making 
in  England,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
New  Zealand  fiax  (Phormium  tenax)  has  latelj 
been  tried,  and  found  admirably  adapted  for 
making  paper,  which  it  is  declared  is  superior 
both  in  strength  and  capability  of  finish,  to  the 
paper  made  from  most  of  the  rags  now  used. 

Paper-making  by  machinery  may  be  thni ; 
briefly  described.  The  pulp  is  first  made  to  : 
flow  from  the  vat  upon  a  wire  frame,  or  sifter, ! 
which  moves  rapidly  up  and  down.  Having  ■ 
passed  through  the  sifter,  the  pulp  flovi 
over  a  ledge  in  a  regular  and  even  streaa^ 
and  is  received  upon  an  endless  web  of  wire* 
gauze,  which  moves  forward  with  a  shakiv 
motion  from  side  to  side,  assisting  to  spreaS 
pulp  evenly,  and  allow  the  water  to  psv 
through  the  wire,  by  which  means  the  polj^ 
solidifies  as  it  advances.  Before  the  pulp  qoii 
the  plane  of  the  wire,  it  is  pres^d  by  a  roiltf 
covered  with  felt,  and  is  then  taken  up  bj  sa 
endless  web  of  felt,  which,  gradually  monqg 
forward,  absorbs  a  further  portion  of  the  may 
ture.  It  is  again  pressed  between  rollers,  aat 
after  being  passed  over  cylinders  heated  hf 
steam,  it  is  cut  by  machinery  into  sheeti* 
Thus  in  two  or  three  minutes  the  pulp,  which  ilj 
introduced  upon  the  web  at  one  extremitj  cf 
the  machine,  is  delivered  at  the  other  in  thi 
state  of  perfect  paper.  By  this  process  twenty 
five  square  feet  can  be  made  in  one  minute ;  or 
15,000  square  feet  in  a  working  day  of  tea 
hours.  The  average  value  of  paper  manufifr^ 
tured  in  Great  Britain  may  be  set  down  tf 
4,000,000Z. 

The  subject  of  water-marks  assists  in  eloe^ 
dating  the  history  of  paper-making,  and  thft 
mark  of  the  manufacturer  has  oflen  been  fboni 
of  use  in  detecting  literary  forgeries,  and  frauds 
in  the  falsification  of  accounts.  One  of  the  oldert 
water-marks  in  existence  is  an  open  hand,  wbosi 
middle  finger  is  connected  by  a  straight  line  or 
stem  with  a  star.  This  appears  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  of  the  manufacture  of  Flanders,  which  il 
that  time  supplied  all  the  paper  needed  for  tha 
correspondence  of  England.  Upon  a  sheet  of 
paper  is  written  a  letter,  preserved  in  one 
the  museums  at  Venice,  which  was  ad< 
to  Francesco  Capello,  by  king  Henry 
from  "  our  manor  of  Woodatook,''  on  the 
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Uivlj  1502.  Mr.  Herring,  however,  states 
its  introduction  at  1530,  adding  that  it  gave 
the  name  to  *'  Hand''  paper.  Note  paper  once 
Ime  a  tankard,  but  it  has  now  the  royal  arms 
in  a  shield  without  motto  or  supporters.  Post 
IB  marked  with  a  postman's  horn,  in  a  shield 
with  a  crown.  Copy  has  a  fleur-de-lys  only. 
Demy  and  several  larger  sorts,  a  fleur-de-lys  in 
a  crowned  shield.  Royal,  a  shield  with  a  bend 
linister,  and  a  fleur-de-lys  for  crest.  Mr.  Her- 
ring traces  the  term  cap  to  the  jockey-cap,  or 
aomething  like  it,  in  use  when  the  first  edition 
ofShakqieare  was  printed.  The  date  given  to 
Foolscap  in  the  *'  Archseologia,"  xii,  is  1661,  and 
ike  traditional  story  related  of  its  origin  is  that, 
when  Charles  I,  found  his  revenues  short,  he 
{ranted  certain  privil^es,  amotmting  to  mono- 
pcdies ;  and  among  these  was  the  manufacture 
«f  paper,  the  exclusive  right  of  which  was  sold 
to  certain  parties,  who  grew  rich  and  enriched 
the  Government  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
were  obliged  to  use  paper.  At  this  time  all 
IbfjaAi  paper  bore  in  water-marks  the  Boyal 
aiBtt.  The  Parliament  under  Cromwell,  made 
jeetsof  this  law  in  every  conceivable  manner  ; 
aod,  among  other  indignities  to  the  memory  of 
OMurles,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Royal  aims  be 
fRDoved  from  the  paper,  and  the  fool's  cap  and 
hdli  be  snbfttitated.  These  were  also  removed 
vhen  the  Rump  Parliament  was  prorogued ; 
lot  paper  of  the  size  of  the  Parliament's  jour- 
nals still  bean  the  name  of  "  foolscap." 

Mr.  Herringrelates  that  the  practice  of  blueing 
the  paper-pulp  had  its  origin  in  an  accidental 
drenmstance.  About  the  year  1790,  at  a  paper- 
tSU  bekmging  to  Mr.  Buttenahaw,  his  wife  was 
IQperintending  the  washing  of  some  fine  linen, 
when  accidentally  she  dropped  her  bag  of 
powder-blue  into  some  pulp  in  a  forward  state 
«f  preparation,  with  which  the  blue  rapidly  in- 
eorponted.  On  Mr.  Buttenshaw's  inquiring 
vhat  had  imparted  the  peculiar  colour  to  the 
fdp,  his  wife,  presuming  that  no  great  damage 
YM  done,  took  courage,  and  confessed  the 
tocident,  for  which  she  was  aflerwards  re- 
warded by  her  husband,  who,  by  introducing 
totbe  London  market  the  improved  blue  cake 
cbtained  for  it  an  advance  of  four  shillings  per 
bndle. 

The  Chinese  affirm  that  eighteen  centuries 
tgo  diey  had  discovered  the  secret  and  means 
fl^manuftieturing  paper ;  before  that  invention, 
Ibejr  used  to  inscribe  written  characters  on 
itripB  of  bamboo,  or  sheets  of  metal,  using  a 
tjk,  or  pen  of  iron  for  the  purpose  of  mark- 
fa^  the  characters ;  and  this,  they  assert,  had 
Wen  die  practice  of  their  nation  from  the  most 
ittiote  ages.  Before  the  art  of  paper-making 
Ifti  arrived  at  perfection,  the  Chinese  adopted 
As  prtctioe  of  wiitiag  upon  white  silk,  or 
nttooi  with  a  bamboo  pen ;  this  wae  ibond  a 
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more  convenient  method  than  writil^  eithw 
on  strips  of  bamboo  or  sheefll  of  metal,  as  the 
silk  or  linen  could  be  folded  into  a  small  com- 
pass. Paper  is  manufactured  in  China  from 
various  materials,  each  province  or  district 
having  its  own  peculiar  manufacture,  in  Fo- 
kein  province,  paper  is  made  from  young  soft 
bamboo,  in  the  province  of  Che-keang,  it  is 
made  from  paddy  straw,  in  the  province  of 
Kiang^nan,  it  is  made  from  the  refuse  silk,  and 
this  paper  is  very  fine  and  delicate,  being  highly 
valued  for  writing  complimentary  inscriptions 
upon.  To  size  the  paper  and  render  it  fit 
for  ink,  they  make  a  glue,  somewhat  simi* 
lar  to  isinglass,  from  fish  bon^s,  these  they  chop 
up  very  small,  and  soak  the  mass  in  water 
which  is  continually  renewed :  when  all  oily 
impurity  is  extracted  they  add  a  due  propcMT- 
tion  of  alum,  which  has  been  dissolved.  Over 
the  vessel  in  which  this  mixture  is,  a  rod  is 
laid,  a  clef^^^tick  is  used  for  holding  the  sheet 
of  paper  during  the  process  of  dipping ;  as  soon 
as  the  'paper  has  been  sufficiently  saturated,  it 
is  withdrawn,  by  gently  rolling  it  round  the 
stick  which  has  been  laid  over  the  vessel ;  the 
sheet  of  paper  is  affcerward<)  hung  to  dry  either 
near  a  ^mace,  as  before  described,  or  in  the  sun. 
The  Chinese  are  generally  acknowledged  t6  have 
been  the  first  to  have  made  paper  from  pulp. 
The  Egyptian  paper,  or  Papyrus,  was  made  b;^ 
gumming  slices  of  vegetable  tissue  together 
under  pressure,  and  what  is  called  the  Rioft 
paper  of  China  consists  only  of  thin  slices  df  thii 
cellular  tissue  of  a  plant.  The  Arabs  are  slip- 
posed  to  have  learnt  the  art  in  the  eighth  ceki- 
tury  from  the  Chinese,  but  much  more  pfoba*- 
bly  from  the  hindoos,  as  they  translated  itaany 
of  their  works  and  adopted  much  of  their 
science.  The  Arabs  are  further  said  to  have  in- 
troduced the  art  of  paper-making  into  Spain  in 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  Paper  wai  first 
made  at  Nuremburg  in  the  year  1390,  but  in 
England  not  till  the  year  1450.  There  is  ito 
doubt,  however,  that  the  manufacture  of  paper 
from  pulp  has  been  known  in  China  from  very 
early  times :  it  is  said  for  at  least  2000  yeais. 
They  employ  a  vast  variety  of  fibrous  substances 
for  this  manufacture,  and  apply  paper  to  a 
variety  of  uses  little  thought  of  in  other  coun- 
tries. They  make  up  an  infinite  variety  of 
kinds,  from  the  coarse,  heavy,  half-inch  tiiiok 
touch-paper,  for  retaining  a  slow,  enduring  fire, 
to  the  beautiful  so-called  India  paper  suited  for  ^ 
the  finest  proof  engravings*  In  the  tea  chests 
there  is  a  lavish  use  of  many  thicknesses  of 
paper.  If  a  hut  or  boat  is  leaky  over-head, 
the  bed  is  protected  by  a  large  sheet  of  oiled 
paper.  If  a  shopkeeper  want  to  tie  up  a  par- 
cel, he  seizes  a  strip  of  tough  paper,  and  by 
rolling  it  on  his  thigh  at  once  converts  it  into  a 
strong  pack<*thread|  and  tfveti  a  torn  sail  is  at 
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th  tough  paper.  In  China  it 
rknaterials  in  dail^  use,  and 
la  are  very  numeroiu.     They 

straw,  of  young  hamhoos,  of 
ind  of  the  bark  of  the  paper 
ing  that  the  inventors  of  the 

chiefly  of  unwoven  fihreg, 
imployrefuie  cloth  and  silk,  &c. 
lOugh  hardly  ever  mentioned 
e  art,  is  a  country  where  con- 
ies of  paper  are  made,  though 
a  good  quuhty,  as  the  thick 
LOt  80  much  require  this.  There 
iCtories  of  it  in  most  part  of  the 
I  considerable  extent  at  such 
labad,  Lucknow,  Aurungabad, 
Wbaree,Moorva,and  old  sacks 

ace  also  employed,  though  in 
ivea  of  India,  prefer  the  Sunn 
alayau  process  with  the  inner 
plant  very  much  resembles  that 
ith  the  paper  mulberry.  It  is 
■e  that  tiie  art  was  introduced 
ry  into  the  Himalaya,  and  not 
1  which  it  had  probably  been 

early  period,  and  from  thence 

Lrabs,  who  would  hardly   else  |  of  2c^   to   2|f^.   pe; 
an   Indian    product.     The    pared  pulp,  is  by 


ItcS,  according  to  Professor 
I,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
r  aa  late  as  the  age  of  tlieir 
sr  bark  of  the  ^urja  or  Birch 
tur)  for  writing  on.  In  the 
1  of  India  he  leaves  of  the 
the  Talipat  are  well-known  to 
Bed,  aa  they  still  are,  for  writing 
But  the  manufacture  of  paper 
>ng  been  established  in  India, 
Lrabs  began  to  make  transla- 
anscrit,  at  the  same  time  that 
Greek  writers.  Dr.  Buchanan, 
he  lower  provinces  of  the  Ben- 
has  given  an  account  of  the 
paper  from  Pat  or  Jute  (Cor- 
at  Dinagepore,  and  in  Behar, 
[Crotalarie  juncea).  It  is  also 
parts  of  the  country,  as  well 
I  fibre.  And  there  can  be  no 
)g  the  other  numerous  fibrous 
India  produces  in  such  vast 
>bjected  by  manufacturers  of 
»  from  unwoven  fibres  does 
1  the  present  machinery  so  well 
om  rags.  A  modification  of 
I  remedy  this.  But  it  is  pro- 
half-stuff  were  made  from  the 
>ut  first  separating  the  fibres, 
lably  be  so  entangli  ' 
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method  of  using  the  bark  of  suitable  [daoti 
and  trees  will  afford  both  a  cheap  andaneffeo- 
tua!  substitute.  Bengal  and  the  east  coim 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  aa  well  as  MaUbir 
on  the  west  coast  of  India,  are  the  places  when 
the  growth  of  suitable  materials,  from  tbc 
warmth  and  moisture  of  the  climate,  i> 
most  abundant,  and  the  conveyance  by  sea  ii 
at  the  same  time  most  easy.  In  Arracan  tin 
price  of  bast,  even  made  into  rope,  is  but  em 
rupee  per  maund,  and  Mr.  Henley  observed 
that  it  is  to  India  we  must  look  for  extesiiTc 
and  cheap  supplies,  for  it  is  there,  alone  we  Gad 
the  necessary  conditions  of  very  low  priced  and 
intelligent  labour,  with  an  abundance  of  ele- 
mentary suitable  materials ;  and  that  as  uti- 
cles  of  small  price  are  particularly  sensiliTe  of 
charges,  such  as  of  freight,  &c.,  it  is  only  b/ 
large  operations  that  an  average  of  low  charpi 
can  be  accomplished.  Suitable  matcrull 
being  abundant,  he  proposed  that  it  should  bt 
reduced  to  the  stale  of  half-stuff  by  the  aid  of 
the  Dhenkcc,  found  in  almost  every  huute  is 
Bengal,  being  used  for  busking  rice,  the  prejai*- 
tion  of  tobacco,  of  drugs,  stufib,  and  brick  dml. 
Ur.  Lyon  Playfair,  observes  that  Hit  piiti 
'b.  for  a  partially  jw- 
makers  considered  to  be 


high,  and  that  materials  should  be  loi^ 
for  at  Id.  to  l^d.  per  lb.  roughly  prepsnl 
pulp ;  but  if  bleached  or  in  as  far  an  advantad 
state  with  regard  to  colour  and  textare 
cotton  or  linen  rag,  then  2^d,  to  4d.  per  lb. 
might  be  obtained.  The  prices  of  rags  nogs 
from  7«.  to  34».  per  cwt.  77,909  tons  weigbl 
of  paper  were  produced  in  1853  in  Grat 
Britain.  Paper  is,  in  Europe,  made  cbidy 
from  linen  or  cotton  rags,  but  also  Ikhi 
the  refuse  and  sweepings  of  cotton  and  flu- 
mills,  as  also  of  the  coverings  of  the  cottsi 
bales  and  of  worn-out  ropes.  Paper  is  sIm 
made  from  the  stems  and  leaves  of  muj 
grasses,  as  from  rice  straw,  and  from  the  btm- 
boo  by  the  Chinese,  and  of  late  from  comitiaB 
straw  in  Great  Britain  and  even  from  wood 
shavings.  The  fibrous  part  of  many  Lily 
Aloe-leaved  plants  have  been  converted  intt- 
excellent  paper  in  India,  where  the  fibres  of 
Tilieceous,  Malvaceous,  and  Leguminona , 
are  employed  for  the  same  purpose :  as  in  fo 
Himalaya,  one  of  tlie  Loce-bark  tribe  is  nmi- 
larly  employed,  and  in  China  one  of  the  Hnl- 
berry  tribe,  and  the  Nettle  in  Holland.  FIsoli 
belonging  to  the  same  families  are  capable  li 
yielding  a  very  abundant  and  never-ftoling 
supply  of  sufficiently  cheap  and  very  eicd- 
lent  material  for  paper-making  of  all  kindi. 
Some  may  be  used  without  any  furtlter  piocM 


>  effects  of  the  weaving.     As    of  bleaching,  but  all  are  capable 
collected,  cut,  .cleaned,    and    any   colour    they  may  possess   destroyed  by 
loyle  thinks  that  the  primitive  ,  chemical  means  not  excepting  even  tiie  jot* 
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cuTM  or  guaay  bagging  because  specimena  of 
jotc  uf  o  b«autitul  silk,  white,  botb  plain  and 
munlactured  into  fabrics  lor  furnitnre,  &c.,  &c., 
WOK  ahnwD  by  the  late  Colonel  Calvert  at  the 
Eut  India  House.  As  the  Chinese  make  paper 
of  rice  straw,  aad  of  the  young  shoots  of  the 
bamboo,  while  the  hiudoos  make  ropes  of 
Sftttbaroni  munja  and  S.  sara  strong  enough 
ia  their  Persian  wbeeb  aa  well  as  for  towing 
liD«s,  it  is  evident  that  these,  and  probably 
manv  others,  contain  a  sufficiency  of  tibrous 
uiierial  for  paper- making.  The  cultivated 
eereah  cannot  well  be  turned  to  much  account, 
fcr  tbeir  atraw  forms  the  chief  food  for  cattle ; 
;  but  u  Southern  Asia  abounds  with  grass 
.  joogles,  which  are  in  the  autumn  of  every 
■  year  burnt  down  in  order  that  the  young 
[  bbdes  may  spring  up  and  atford  pasturage  tor 
tatde,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  many  situa- 
I  tiotu  where  a  sufficiency  might  be  cut  down 
f  Wote  it  has  become  perfectly  dried  up,  and 
(OttTerted  into  half-stuff  tor  paper-makers  and 
tbe  refuse  of  the  sugar-caiLe  might  be  similarly 
employed.  Of  the  sedges  in  India,  some  are 
trnptofed  for  making  ropes,  as  the  Bhabhur  or 
Eriophoram  cannalMnum  is  lor  making  rope- 
feidgesfor  crossing  some  of  the  hill  torrents, 
and  the  Cyperus  tegetum,  is  used  in  India  for 
nai-mAking.  Aa  these  plants  as  well  as  rushes 
(row  together  in  large  quantities,  it  would  be 
fiit«  possible  in  many  places  to  turn  them  to 
fnGtable  account.  Many  parts  of  the  world 
abouod  in  the  Lily  and  Aloe-leaved  plants 
which  have  been  alluded  to  above,  and  of  which 
Ae  learea  contain  much  easily  separable  fibrous 
nterials.  These  belonging  to  the  genera 
Agave,  Aioev  Yucca,  Sanseviera,  Bronielia,  and 
Mhen,  all  of  which  abound  in  white-coloured 
Um,  applicable  to  various  useful  purposes. 
ud  of  which  the  tow  might  be  used  for  paper- 
Baking,  and  considerable  aupplica  obtained. 
9vftt  used  to  be  made  Irom  tlie  .Sanseviera  in 
Tnchinoptdy,  some  has  been  made  at  Madras, 
of  (he  unbleached  Agave  alone,  as  also  mixed 
■ith  c4d  gunny  baga.  And  recently  also,  from 
ibe  leaf  of  the  Paadanus.  The  Arrow-root 
aodGinger  tribes,  containing  such  plants  as  the 
Afrow-ioot,  Tons  lea  Mois,  Tikkur,  &c..  Ginger, 
Tanneric,  Cardamom,  &c.,  all  have  annual  stems 
and  leaves,  which  are  the  refuse  of  the  present 
tultarE,  and  might  yield  an  abund'^nt  supply 
of  balf-«tuff.  Among  cultivated  plants  there  is 
pnibablyno  one  90  well  calculated  to  yielda  largo 
npply  of  material  fit  for  making  paper  of  alntost 
tttrj  qnaUty  as  the  plantain  (Musa  paradistaca) 
n  eiien&Tely  odtivated  in  all  tropical  coitU' 
tiia  on  account  c4'  its  iruit,  and  of  nhlch  the 
■lire-yielding  stems  are  applied  to  no  useful 
poipMe.  The  plant  b  common  near  the 
pontat  huts  and  in  the  largest  gardens,  and 
Bwniidered  to  yield  a  large  quantity  of  nutri- 
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timis  matter.     Its  fruit,  in  i 

'plying  the  place  of 'bread, 
tion  and  nutritious  value 
nearly  to  the  potato,  may, 
large  a  quantity,  be  preserve 
as  figs,  or  the  meal  may  b 
resembles  rice  most  nearlj 
Each  footstock  throws  up  I 
stems,  each  of  which  must  bi 
and  will  yield  from  three  to 
fibre  fit  for  textile  fabrics,  ia 
tor  the  manufacture  of  pa[ 
pays  the  expenses  of  the  ( 
'could  be  afforded  at  a  cheAf 
nature  of  the  plant,  consist! 
water  and  fibre,  the  latter 
separated.  It  could  be  affoi 
4il.  per  ton.  Some  very  uaefi 
of'  paper  have  been  made  i 
fibres  of  the  [Jantain,  and  f 
lity  from  the  same  materii 
and  in  Eng;land.  All  the 
are  devoid  of  true  bark,  an 
between  rollers,  and  wash! 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  separ 
.of  most  of  them.  But  trui 
which  possess  it,  requires  t< 
usually  after  the  stems  h( 
in  ^ter,  before  their  resp 
be  separated  from  the  rest 
matter.  The  fiax  plant  abo 
this  is  too  valuable  to  be  con 
India,  however,  grows  immea 
plant,  on  account  of  its  seed 
both  consumed  in  the  countri 
enormous  quantities.  But  ni 
turned  to  any  account.  This 
to  the  climate  not  favouring 
ac^t  and  flexible  fibre ;  but  th 
is  formed,  and  might  be  easil 
he  valuable  for  paper-makinj 
to  the  agriculturists'  profit 
additional  outlay.  So  some  '. 
are  cultivated  on  account  of 
used  as  articles  of  diet,  as 
esouleatua),  in  the  West  Ii 
United  States.  .  The  Ran 
is  closely  allied  to  it,  and 
the  same  purpose.  Both  plat 
flexible  fibre,  which  is  not,  b' 
separated,  and  afford  a  consii 
pecially  if  the  cultivation  wa 
neiglibourhood  of  towns.  Pg 
a  species  of  Hibiscus  in  Japj 
riffa  is  cultivated  in  India 
jelly-yielding  calices.  Numi 
of  Hibiscus,  of  Sida,  and  of  o 
family,  abound  in  warm  clii 
cultivated  in  different  coun 
canuabinus  in  India,  and 
China,  might  be  more  so.  T 
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;md  (o  a  liatge  size,  and  abound  i£L  fibrous* 
matoml  of  a  &ie,  soil,  Jiexible  quality  :  on 
wiiich  account  tbey  migbt  be  cultivated  witb 
profit,  and  tbe  tow  be  useful  to  the  paper-maker. 
The  stems  of  cotton  plants  would  also  yield 
a  supply.  Tlie  Tiliaceae  are  likewise  remark- 
able lor  the  abundance  and  fine  quality  of  fibre 
which  many  of  them  contain.  Tilia  europea 
produces  the  enormous  quantities  of  bast  export- 
ed from  Russia.  Corchorus  olitorius  and  C. 
capsularis,  the  leaves  of  both  of  which  are  used 
as  a  vegetable,  yield  the  jute  of  commerce,  as 
well  as  the  gunny  cloth  and  bags  so  largely 
used  and  exported  even  to  America.  SeveraT 
species  of  Grewia  ^Eibound  in  the  jungles  of 
Southern  Asia,  and  most  would  yield  a  valu- 
able fibre,  as  some  of  them  already  do,  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  Indian  basts  are 
cheap,  and  abound  in  fibre.  Some  of  the 
Loguminosae  also  abound  in  valuable  fibre. 
Crotalaria  juncea  yields  the  common  Sunn 
of  India.  Sesbania  aculeata  or  cannabina 
yields  the  Danchi  of  Bengal ;  while  Bau- 
hinia  racemosa  is  used  for  making  rope  bridges 
in  the  Himalayas.  The  fibre  of  Parkinsonia 
aculeata  was  sent  to  the  London  Exhibition  of. 
1861,  expressly  as  being  fitted  for  paper-making, 
but  though  colourless,  it  wants  strength.  Some 
paper  is  made  from  gunny  bags  in  India. 
Several  plants  produce  large  quantities  of  a 
silky  cotton-like  substance,  not  applied  to  any 
use,  such  as.  the  silk  cotton  tree,  the  mudar  of 
India,  several  species  of  Saccharum,  &c.,  which 
might  be  coUeeted  where  labour  is  cheap,  and 
would  no  doubt  be  well  fitted  for  conversion 
into  pulp  for  paper.  The  Dogbanes  and  Ascle- 
piads,  also  deserve  attention.  The  Nepal  paper 
plant,  Daphne  cannabina  has  been  mentioned 
above.  Among  the  Nettle,  the  Mulberry,  and 
Breadfruit  tribes  of  plants,  there  are  many 
which  seem  well  calculated  to  yield  material 
for  paper-making.  The  Chinese,  we  know, 
employ  the  inner  bark  of  Morus,  now  Brous- 
sonetia  papyrifera.  This,  no  doubt,  produces 
some  of  the  Chinese  paper,  which  is  remark- 
able for  toughness.  The  refuse  cuttings  of  the 
bush  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  in  Bengal 
might  be  turned  to  profitable  account.  The 
barks  of  many  stinging  (Urtica,)  and  of  sting- 
less  (Boehmeria)  Nettles,  abound  in  fibres 
remarkable  for  strength  ;  the  tow  of  these  might 
be  converted  into  paper-stufi",  if  not  required 
for  mixing  with  wool,  as  might  also  the  bark 
cloths.  The  weeds  of  tropical  countries,  which 
grow  in  such  luxuriance,  and  among  which  are 
species  of  Sida,  of  Grewia,  of  Corchorus,  of 
Triumfetta  and  of  many  other  genera,  might 
all  yield  an  abundance  of  fibrous  material. 
Some  simple  machinery  for  separating  the 
fibre  would  greatly  facilitate  operations.  A 
species  of  paper  was  manufactured  at  a  re- 
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mote  period  in  Egypt,  from  tlie  papyrus  or 
paper-reed,  a  plant  growing  freely  oo  the  banki 
of  tbe  Nile.  A  manufacture  of  paper  from  the 
bark  of  trees  and  other  substances  existed  tUm 
in  China,  from  a  very  early  date;  but  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  before  the  introduction 
of  paper,  such  substitutes  were  used  as  lead,  oop* 
per,  brass,  bricks,  and  stone,  on  which  national 
edicts  and  records  were  written  or  engraved ; 
or  tablets  of  wood,  wax,  and  ivory,  skim  of 
fishes,  intestines  of  serpents,  backs  of  tortoba, 
and  the  inner  bark  of  trees  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. Indeed  there  are  but  few  sorts  of  plants 
that  have  not  been  used* for  making  paper  and 
books,  and  hence  have  arisen  tbe  t^rms  bibki, 
codex,  liber,  folium,  tabula,  tillura,  philuray 
scheda,  &c.,  which  express  the  several  parts  of 
the  plant  that  were  written  on.  The  use  of  thcae 
was  discontinued  in  Europe  after  the  inveDtioo 
of  papyrus  and  parchment,  but  they  are  still 
used  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Egyp- 
tian papyrus  was  made  by  laying  thin  plates  of 
bark,  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  paper-rosh, 
side  by  side,  but  close  together,  on  a  haid 
smooth  table :  other  pieces  of  the  same  size  and 
thinness  were  then  laid  across  the  first  at  liglU 
angles ;  the  whole  was  moistened  with  the  water* 
of  the  Nile,  which  was  supposed  to  have  some 
agglutinating  property,  (though  this  probably 
resided  in  the  plant  itself^)  and  pressure  wai 
then  applied  for  a  certain  number  of  hooxL 
Thus  a  sheet  of  paper  was  formed  wbi<^ 
required  no  other  finishing  than  rubbing  and 
polishing  with  a  smooth  stone,  or  with  a  solid 
glass  hemisphere,  and  drying  in  the  sun.  This 
very  simple  process  was  rather  a  prepaiatjoa 
of  a  natural  paper,  than  a  manufacture — ^pro- 
perly so  called.  The  process  adopted  by  tbe 
Chinese  comes  more  legitimately  under  that 
head.  The -small  branches  of  the  paper  mul- 
berry tree,  are  cut  by  them  in  lengths  of 
about  3  feet,  and  boiled  in  an  alkaline  lej 
for  the  sake  of  loosening  the  inner  rind  or 
bark,  which  is  then  peeled  off,  and  dried  for 
use.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  thw 
laid  up,  it  is  again  softened  in  water  for  3  or  4 
days,  and  the  outer  parts  are  scraped  off  as 
useless  ;  the  rest  is  boiled  in  clear  ley,  whidi  is 
kept  strongly  agitated  all  the  time,  until  tbe 
bark  has  become  tender,  and  separates  into 
distinct  fibres.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  pan  or 
sieve,  and  washed  in  a  running  stream,  h&ag 
at  the  same  time  worked  with  the  hands,  untiJ 
it  becomes  a  delicate  and  soft  pulp.  Fcnt  the. 
finer  sorts  of  paper  the  pulp  receives  a  second 
washing  in  a  linen  bag ;  it  is  then  spread.out 
on  a  smooth  table,  and  beaten  with  a  woodea 
mallet,  until  it  is  extremely  fine.  Thus  pre- 
pared, it  is  put  into  a  tub  with  a  slimy  infusioa 
of  rice,  and  a  root  called  oreni ;  then  it » 
stirred    until    the    ingredients    are   properly 
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blended  :  it  k  next  removed  to  a  large  vessel 
to  admit  of  moulds  being  dipped  into  it.  These 
mooldfl  are  made  of  bulrushes  cut  into  naiTOw 
itrips,  and  mounted  in  a  frame  ;  as  the  paper 
is  moulded,  the  sheets  are  placed  covered  with 
a  doable  mat.  The  sheets  are  laid  one  on  the 
other,  with  a  smaU  piece  of  reed  between  ;  and 
this,  standing  out  a  little  way,  serves  afterwards 
to  lift  them  up  leaf  by  leaf.  Every  heap  is 
eoTered  with  a  board  and  weights  to  press  out 
the  water ;  on  the  following  day,  the  sheets  are 
bfted  singly  by  means  of  the  projecting  reeds, 
and  are  placed  on  a  plank  to  be  dried  in  the 
son.  This  paper  is  so* delicate,  that  only  one 
lide  can  be  written  on,  but  the  Chinese  some- 
times doable  the  sheets,  and  glue  them  together 
80  neatly,  that  they  appear  to  be  a  single  leaf. 
This  manufacture  of  the  Chinese  extended  also 
to  the  making  of  sheets  of  paper  from  old  rags, 
lUk,  hemp  and  cotton,  as  early  as  the  second 
eentarj  of  the  Christian  era,  and  is  supposed  to 
haye  been  the  source  whence  the  Arabs  obtained 
their  knowledge  of  paper-making.  The  latter 
people  first  introduced  the  valuable  art  of  mak- 
ing paper  from  cotton  into  Europe,  in  the  ear- 
lier half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  establish- 
ed a  paper  manufactory  in  Spain.  In  1150, 
the  paper  of  Xativa,  an  ancient  city  of  Valencia, 
had  become  famous,  and  was  exported  to  the 
East  and  West.  Notwithstanding  its  fame,  this 
paper  was  of  a  coarse  and  inferior  quality,  so 
lot^  as  its  manufacture  waa  confined  solely  to 
die  Arabs,  in  consequence  of  their  employing 
only  mortars,  and  hand  or  horse  mills  for  re- 
docing  the  cotton  to  a  pulp ;  but  when  some 
Chiisdan  labourers  obtained  the  management 
of  the  mills  of  Valencia  and  Toledo,  the  different 
pfocesBes  of  the  manufacture  were  greatly  im- 
proved. Cotton  paper  became  general  at  the 
dose  of  the  twelfth  and  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  centuries,  but  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  almost  entirely  superseded  by  paper 
Bade  of  hemp  and  linen  rags.  The  paper  made  of 
cotton  was  found  not  to  possess  sufficient  strength 
or  solidity  for  many  purposes ;  a  very  strong 
paper  was  therefore  made  of  the  above  sub- 
itanoes,  not  weakened  by  bleaching,  according 
to  the  present  mode,  'which,  by  removing  the 
oatmral  gum,  impairs  the  strength  of  the  vege- 
table fibre.  Some  of  these  old  papers,  having 
been  well  sized  with  gelatine,  are  said  to  po^ 
aea  their  original  qualities  even  to'  this  day.  The 
loaDttfactare  of  paper  from  linen  rags  became 
general  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  in  .  the 
fcorteenth  century ;  the  first  German  paper- 
inill  was  established  at  Nuremberg  in  1390. 
f^tgiish  manuscripts  on  linen  paper,  date  as 
early  as  1340  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  manu- 
bctoredid  not  exist  in  England  until  the  ebd  of 
the  fifteenth  e^itury,  when  the  Bartolomseus  of 
WynkyiiddeWQrdeappeared(1496,)  in  which  it 
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is  stated  that  paper  of  a  superior  kind  was  mode 
for  that  work  by  John  Tate,  jun.,  at  his  niills  in 
Stevenage,  Hertfordshire.  In  1770  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  paper  was  established  at  Maidstone, 
in  Kent,  by  a  celebrated  maker,  J.  Whatman, 
who  had  worked  as  journeyman  in  some  c4 
the  principal  paper-mills  on  the  Continent.  Not 
long  before  this,  wove  moulds  had  been  invwit' 
ed  by  BaskerviUe  to  obviate  the  usual  rough- 
ness of  laid  paper,  and  these,  attracting  atten- 
tion in  France,  led  to  the  improvement  which 
characterised  the  vellum  paper  of  that  period. 
Holland,  too,  contributed  its  share  to  the 
advancement  of  this  manufacture,  by  invent- 
ing cylinders  with  steel  blades,  for  tearing  the 
rags,  and  thus  facilitating  their  conversion  into 
pulp,  which  by  the  old  method  of  stampers  only, 
was  a  very  slow  and  defective  process.  In 
1799  the  first  attempt  to  produce  paper  in  an 
endless  web  was  made  in  France  by  a  work- 
man in  the  employ  of  M.  Didot.  The  inven- 
tion was  brought  to  England  by  M.  Didot  in 
1801,  and  made  the  subject  of  patents,  which 
in  1804  were  assigned  to  tfie  Messrs.  Fourdri- 
nier.  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin  the  engineer,  carried 
out  the  desired  plans,  and  produced,  after  in- 
tense application,  a  self-acting  machine  or 
working  model,  on  an  improved  plan,  of  which 
he  afterwards  constructed  many  others  for 
home  use  and  for  exportation,  which  were  per- 
fectly successful  iji  the  manufacture  of  continu- 
ous paper.  In  the  year  1851  Messrs.  Donkin 
and  Co.  were  constructing  their  191st  machine. 
In  1809  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  celebratefl  paper- 
maker,  invented  another  method  of  making  end- 
less paper.  The  Fourdrinier  machines  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  inventions  of  Mr. 
T.  B.  Crompton,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Esk  Mills,  near 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  Ibotson,  of  Poyle,  and  other 
skilful  manufacturers,  British  and  foreign; 
so  that  Great  Britain  which  was  long  de- 
pendent for  its  Supplies  on  foreign  countries, 
is  not  only  able  to  produce  an  abundant 
supply  for  home  use,  but  to  export  paper 
to  a  considerable  amount.  At  one  time  there 
were  serious  apprehensions  that  the  supply 
of  linen  rags  would  fail,  and  various  researches 
were  entered  upon  by  ingenious  individuals  to 
to  fiind  substitutes.  A  book  written  in  German 
by  M.  Schaffers  so  long  ago  as  1772,  [Sam- 
mtliche  Papierversuche  von  Jacob  Christian 
Schaffers,  Prediger  zu  Regenburg,  Regensburg, 
1772,]  contains  60  specimens  of  paper  made 
of  different  materials.  This  ingenious  person 
made  paper  from  the  bark  of  the  willow,  beech, 
aspen,  hawthorn,  lime  and  mulberry  -,  from  the 
down  of  the  asclepias,  the  catkins  of  black 
poplar,  and  the  tendrils  of  the  vine ;  from  the 
stalks  of  nettle,  mugwort,  dyer's  weed,  thistle, 
bryony,  burdock,  clematis,  willow-herb,  and 
lily ;  from  cabbage-stalks,  fir-cones,  moss,  pota- 
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toes,  wcxxl-shavings,  and  saw-nlust.     Paper  has 
been  likewise  made  from  straw,  rice,  bop-bine, 
liquorice-root,  the  stalks  of  the  mallow,  and  the 
husks  of  Indian-corn.     The  fear  of  a  failure  of 
linen  rags,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for 
these  experiments,  were  obviated  by  the  dis- 
covery of  chlorine.     This  powerful  bleaching 
ageiit  will  restore  many  varieties  of  coloured 
linen  to  its  original  whiteness,  as  well  as  dis- 
coloured papers  and  manuscripts,  so  that  the 
same  substances  may  be   used  over  and  over 
again  as  a  material  for  paper.     It  is  amongst 
the  white  fibred  plants,  the  Moorva,  the  Aloe, 
and  the  Agave,  the  pine-apple  and  the  plantain 
of  India,  that  boundless  supplies  of  material 
may  be  found  not  only  for  paper-making,  but 
for  the  finest  as  well  as  the  coarsest  textile 
fabrics.     The  oakum  or   two  of  these  plants 
may  be  converted  into  paper  and  that  made 
from  the  plantain  is  remarkable  for  fineness  as 
well  as  for  toughness.     The  Bahadur  khani  and 
Madhagari  paper  of  Dowlatabad  are  famed. — 
Once  a  Week  ;   Tomlvison  ;  Bombay  Quarterh/ 
Review,  p.   265  of  No,  iv  of  1 855 ;    Chinese 
Materia  Medica  and  Natural  History  by  F,  P. 
Smithy  p.  1 66 ;  Sirr'a  China  and  the  Chinese, 
Vol,  ii,   pp.    1-4  ;  Eev.  Joseph  Hunter,    "  Ar- 
chesologia,^*  xxxvii ;  Notes  and  Queries,  Second 
Series,  No,  13  ;  John  Timbs  Curiosities  of  Sci- 
ence; Br,  Forbes   Boyle,    East    India    House, 
in  Memorandum   of  May  3,  1854 ;    Oliphant  ; 
Mason ;  American  Kvpedition  to  Japan,  p,  04  ; 
Dr,  RiddelVs  Qardenimj  ;  English  Mechanic ; 
Dr,  Alexander  Hunter  in  Madras  Exhibition 
Juried  Reports ;   Catalogue  of  the   Exhibition 
of  1862  ;  Boyle's  Fibrous  Plants    of  India,  p, 
311 ;    GSIiaughnessys  Bengal  Plta.^macoptBia, 
pp,   2'7^'b51  ;    Mr,  B.   Hodgson  in   Journal 
Bengal   Asiatic  Society  1832,    Vol.    i,  p-  8  ; 
Gleanings  in   Science,    Vol.  \,  p.  210 ;  Royle, 
Arts,   Sfc,  of  India,  p.   486;  Hooker,   Him, 
Jour.,  Vol.  ii,  p,      ;  Chinese  Materia  Medica, 
Natural  History,   F.  P.  Smith;    The   Hon'ble 
Morrison^s  Compendious    History ;  Fortune,  a 
Res.  among  the  Chinese,  p,  333. 

PAPER  PLANTS,  the  chief  of  these  are, 

Bambusa  arundinacea. 
BrouBSonetia  papyrifera. 
Hydrangea,  sp. 


Oxytropis,  sp. 
Populus  cihata. 
Sterculia  viliosa. 
Wikstrsemia  solicifolia. 


Daphne  cannabina. 
Abelmoschus  eeculentus. 
B  3tala  bhojputra. 
Cannabis  sativa. 
Daphne  cannabina. 

„      oleoides. 
DesmodiuQi  argenteum. 
Grewia  opposltifolia. 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of 
the  materials  for  the  manufacture  o^  paper  in 
Great   Britain,   a   correspondence  took   place 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  resulted  in  a  memorandum,  drawn  up 


paper  is  made  in  Europe — such  as  linen 
cotton  rags,  refuse  and  sWeepings  of  cotton 
fiax-mills,   the    covering    of  cotton  bales  • 
worn-out  ropes,  and  also  the  stems  and  leai 
of  many  grasses,  rice,  straw,  the  bamboo 
by   the   Chinese,   and    common    straw  lat 
ased  in  Great  Britain  Mr.  Royle  observes  tl 
the  fibrous  part  of  many  lily  and  aloe-lean 
plants  have  been  converted  into  excellent paf 
in  India,  where  the  fibres  of  tiliaceous,  mali 
ceous,  and    leguminous    plants  are  employe 
for  the  same  purpose.     As  in  the  Himalaj 
one  of  the  lace-bark  tribe  is  similarly  employ( 
and  in  China  one    of  the    mulberry  tribe,  ai 
the  nettle  in  Holland,  plants  belonging  to 
same  families  as  the  above  abound  in  India 
other  warm  countries,  and  are  capable  of  jiel(| 
ing  a  very  abundant  and  never-failing  sap[ 
of  sufficiently  cheap  and  very  excellent  mit 
rials    for  paper-making    of  all  kinds.    Soi 
may  be  used  without  any   further   process 
bleaching,  bitt  all  are  capable  of  having  ai 
colour  they- may  possess  destroyed  by  cheraic 
means,  and  he  would  not,  except  the  jute  cant 
or  gunny  bagging,   because  he  had  seen  sf 
cimens  of  jute  of  a  beautiful  silky  white, 
plain  and  manufactured  into  fabrics  for  itirD| 
ture,  &c.,  as  shown  by  the  late  Colonel  Cain 
at  the  East  India  House.  As  the  Chinese 
paper  of  rice  straw,  and  of  the  young  shoots 
the  bamboo,  while  the  hindoos  make  ropes 
different  grasses  (such  as  Saccharum  mi 
and  Saccharum  sara),  strong  enough  for  the 
Pei*sian  wheels  as  well  as  for  towing  lines,  it 
evident  that   these  and  probably  many  othe 
contain  a  sufficiency  of  fibrous  material 
paper*  making. 

Of  the  sedges  also  some  are,  in  India, 
ployed  for  making  ropes,  as  the  Bhabhur 
Eriophorum    cannabinum,     for    making 
bridges  for  crossiii^  some  of  the  hill  torreal 
The   papyrus  was  used  by  the  Egyptians 
making  their  paper,   by  cutting  the  mat 
into  thin    slices    and    making   them   adhc 
together  xmder   pressure.    But   others  of 
genus,  as  the  Cyperus  legetum,  are  nsed 
India  for  mat-making,  and  as  these  plants 
well  as  rushes  grow  together  in  large  quantitic 
it  would  be  quite  possible  in  many  places 
turn  them  to  profitaUe  account. 

Among  cultivated  plants  there  is  probsbl 
nothing  so  well  calculated  to  yield  a  large  suf 
ply  of  material  fit  for  making  paper  of  almc 
every  quality  as  the  plantain  (Musa  pai 
ca)  so  extensively  cultivated  in  all  tropic 
countries  on  account  of  its  fruit,  of  which 
fibre-yielding  stems  are  appUed  to  no  osefo 
purpose. 

The  flax  plant  abounds  in  fibre,  but  this  i^ 
too  valuable  to  be  converted  into  paper.  In( 


by  Mr.  J.  Forbes  Royle,  on  the  materials  for 
paper-making  procurable  from  India.  After 
mentioning  the    several    matters  from  which  I  however,  grows  immense  quantities  of  the 
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«D  account  of  its  seed  (linBeed),  which  is 
bodi  consumed  in  the  country  and  exported 
in  enormous  quantities,  but  nowhere  is  the 
fibre  turned  to  any  account.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  climate  not  favouring  the  forma- 
tion of  soft  and  flexible  fibre  ;  but  the  short 
tore  which  is  formed,  and  might  be  easily  se- 
parated, would  be  valuable  for  paper-making, 
and  might  add  to  the  agriculturists'  profits 
without  much  additional  outlay. 

So  some  malvaceous  plants  are  cultivated  on 
acconnt  of  their  fruits  being  used  as  articles  of 
diet,  as  Okhro   (Hibiscus   esculentus)  of  the 
West  Indies  and  of  the  United  States.     The 
Bam-turai  of  India  is  closely  allied  to  it,  and  is 
cultivated  for  the  same  purposes.     Both  plants 
abound  in  fine  flexible  fibre,  which  is  not,  but 
night  be  easily,  separated,  and  afford  a  consi- 
derable supply,  especially  if  the  cultivation  was 
extended  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns.  Paper 
^kmade  from  a  species  of  hibiscus  in  Japan, 
and  Hibiscus  sabdariffa  is  cultivated  in  India 
; «  account  of  its  jelly-yielding  calyces.  Nume- 
i  oos  other  species  of   hibiscus,  of  Sida,  and  of 
|«lher  genera  of  this  family,  abound  in  warm 
Idimates;  several    are   cultivated  in  different 
wnntries,  as   Hibisciis  cannabinus  in  India, 
and  Sida  titiaefolia  in  China  ;  more  might  be  so. 
They  grow  quickly,  and  to  a  large  size,  and 
abound  in  fibrous  material  of  a  fine  soft  flexible 
fu^tv,  on  which  account  they  might  be  cul- 
tifated  with  profit,  and  the  tow  be  useful  to  the 
paper-maker. 

Several  species  of  Grewia  yield  edible  fruit, 
an  which  account  they  are  cultivated.  Others 
;  Abound  in  the  jungles,  and  most  would  yield  a 
nhable  fibre,  as  some  of  them  already  do,  for 
aommercial  purposes.  Some  paper  is  made 
rfioDL  gunny  bags.  Some  of  the  leguminossB 
aho  abound  in  valuable  fibre.  Crotalaria  jun- 
:aia  yields  the  common  sunn  of  India.  Sesbania 
■cannabina  yields  the  dhunchi  of  Bengal ;  while 
•luihinia  racemosa  is  used  for  making  rope- 
'Wdges  in  the  Himalayas.  The  fibre  of  Par- 
:liDaonia  aculeata  was  sent  to  the  Exhibition  in 
1B51  expressly  as  being  fitted  for  paper-making 
-kit  though  colourless  it  wants  strength. 

Several  plants  produce  large  quantities  of  a 
dky  cotton-like  substance,  not  applied  to  any 
IK,  such  as  the  silk-cotton  tree,  the  mudar  of 
India,  and  several  species  of  saocharum,  which 
sight  be  collected  where  labour  is  cheap,  and 
^TOuld  no  doubt  be  well  fitted  for  conversion 
into  palp  for  paper. 

Among  the  nettle,  the  mulberry,  and  bread- 
fcnt  tribes  of  plants  there  are  many  which 
•em  well  calculated  to  yield  material  for 
|Bpcr-making.  The  Chinese  employ  the  in- 
ter bark  of  moms,  now  Broussonetia  papyri- 
ittiL    This,  no  doubt,    produces  some  of  the 
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ness.  The  refuse  cuttings  of  the  bush  cultiva*- 
tion  of  the  mulberry  in  Bengal  might  be  turned 
to  profitable  account.  The  barks  of  many, 
stinging.  (Urtica),  and  of  stingless  (Boehmeria^ 
nettles  abound  in  fibres  remarkable  for  strength ; 
the  tow  of  these  might  be  converted  into  paper 
stuff  if  not  required  for  mixing  with  wool. 

The  weeds  of  tropical  countries  which  grow 
in  such  luxuriance,  and  among  which  are 
species  of  Sida,  of  Grewia,  of  Corchorus,  of 
Triumfetta,  and  of  many  other  genera,  might 
all  yield  an  abundance  of  fibrous  material. 
Some  simple  machinery  for  separating  the  fibre 
would  greatly  facilitate  operations. 

Mulberry  bark  paper,  from  the  bark  of  the 
Broussonetia  papyrifera  is  used  in  China   and 
Japan  for  the  preparation  of  a  paper.     The 
inner  bark  is  employed,  the  young  branches 
being  boiled  in  alkaline  water  to  free  them  of 
epidermis,  which  is  scraped  off.  It  is  then  boiled 
to    the    consistence    of    a    paste,    which     is 
moulded  or  fabricated  as  the   Daphne.      In 
Japan  paper    made  of   the   paper    mulberry 
bark,   is  used  to    form    the    walls    of  rooms, 
and    the  fans  in  universal  use.      It  is  used 
as   wrapping  paper   and  fofms  the  string  to 
tie  it.    In  square  pieces,  it  is  used  as  pocket 
handkerchiefs,  and  pressed  together  and  lac^ 
quered,  is  worn  as  hats.     This  paper  is  of  every 
consistency,  but  always  tough.     The  youngest 
branches  form  the  whitest  paper.     The  process 
consists  in  boiling  down  the  bark  and  straining 
it  throi^h  a  sieve  when  it  is  mixed  with  rice 
and  the  water  is  gradually  drawn  off.     The 
pale-like  substance  is  then  spread  carefully  into 
sheets  pressed  between  boards,  and  laid  down 
in  the  sun  to  harden  and  dry.     It  is  impos- 
sible   to    tear  this    paper  against  the  grain. 
From   this  plant  the   Japanese  make  abund- 
ance   q£  paper  as   well  as  for  writing,   and 
printing,  as  for  tapestry,  handkerchiefs,  pack- 
ing cloths,  for  goc^s,  &c.     It  is  of  different 
qualities,  and  some  of  it  is  as  soft  and  flexible  as 
cotton  cloth.     Indeed,  that  used  for  handker- 
chiefs miprhtbe  mistaken  for  cloth,  so  far  as  tough- 
ness and  flexibility  are  concerned.  In  December, 
after  the  tree  has  shed  its  leaves,  they  cut  off 
the  branches  about  three  feet  in  lenp^th  and  tie 
them  up  in  bundles.     They  are  then  boiled 
in  a  ley  of  ashes  in  a  covered  kettle,  till  the 
bark  is  so  shrunk  that  half  an  inch  of  the 
wood   may  be  seen  proiecting  at  either   end 
of  the  branch.     When  they  have  become  cool, 
the  bark  is  stripped  off  and  soaked  in  water 
three  or  four  hours  until  it  become  soft,  when 
the  flne  black  skin  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife . 
The  coarse  bark  is  then  separated  from  the  fine. 
That  of  the  new  branches  makes  the  finest 
paper.     The  bark  is  then  boiled  again  in  fresh 
ley,  continually  stirred  with  a  stick,  and  fresh 


I 


WMM  paper,  which  is  remarkable  for  tongh-  ■  vster  irom  time  to  time  is  t^ded.    It  is  then 
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{Hit  in  a  sieve  and  taken  to  a  brook,  and  here 
the  bark  is  incessantly  stirred  until  it  becomes 
a  fine  pulp.  It  is  then  thrown  into  water  and 
separates  in  the  form  of  meal.  This  is  put 
into  a  small  Teasel  with  a  decoction  of  rice  and 
a  species  of  Hibiscus,  and  stirred  until  it  has 
attained  a  tolerable  consistence.  It  is  then 
poured  into  a  large  vessel,  from  whence  it  is 
taken  out  and  put  in  the  form  of  sheets,  on 
mats  or  layers  of  grass  straw,  these  sheets  are 
laid  one  upon  another  with  straw  between,  and 
pressed  to  force  the  water  out.  After  this, 
they  are  spread  upon  boards  in  the  eun,  dried, 
cut,  and  gathered  into  bundles  for  sale.  This 
paper  will  better  endure  folding,  and  last  longer 
than  that  made  in  Europe.  The  paper  mul- 
berry tree  is  called  in  Chinse  Ch'u,  also  Kan- 
sang,  also  Kan-sing,  .and  is  common  both  in 
China  and  Japan.  Its  globular  red  fruit  is 
much  eaten  by  children.  The  wood  is  used  for 
making  vessels  of  various  kinds.  The  seeds  are 
small,  round,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  much 
broken  up,  as  met  with  in  the  shops.  They 
are  mucilaginous  to  the  taste,  and  are  believed 
to  be  tonic  and  invigorating.  The  leaves  and 
branches  are  lenitive  and  diuretic,  and  may  be 
iised  to  make  a  ptisan  in  gonorrhaea.  - 

Daphne  paper. — The  Burmese  make  a  coarse 
paper,  from  the  bark  of  a  large  creeper  found 
in  the  forests.  The  paper  is  thick,  like  paste- 
board, and  the  surface  is  blackened,  and  writ- 
ten upon  with  a  steatite  pencil.  Dr.  Mason 
had  never  seen  the  plant  in  flower,  but  proba- 
bly, he  deemed  it,  a  species  of  Daphne. 

Chinese  paper. — The  Chinese  affirm  that 
eighteen  centuries  ago  they  had  discovered  the 
secret  and  means  of  manufacturing  paper. 
Before  that  invention  they  used  to  inscribe 
written  characters  on  strips  of  bamboo  or  sheets 
of  metal,  using  a  style,  or  pen  of  iron  (pr  the 
purpose  of  making  the  characters,  and  this  they 
assert,  had  been  the  practice  of  their  nation 
from  the  most  remote  ages.  Before  the  art  of 
paper-making  had  arrived  at  perfection,  the 
Chinese  adopted  the  practice  of  writing  upon 
white  silk,  .or  cotton,  with  a  bamboo  pen  ;  this 
was  foimd  a  more  convenient  method  than 
writing  either  on  strips  of  bamboo  or  sheets. 
In  China  paper  is  manufactured  from  various 
materials,  each  province  or  district  has  its 
own  peculiar  manufacture.  In  Fo-kein  pro- 
vince, it  is  made  from  young  soft  bamboo; 
in  the  province  of  Che  keang,  it  is  made 
from  paddy  straw ;  in  the  province  of  Kiang- 
Nan,  it  is  made  from  the  refuse  silk,  and 
this  paper  is  very  fine  and  delicate,  being 
highly  valued  for  writing  complimentary  in-^ 
Bcriptions  upon.  To  size  the  paper  and 
render  it.  fit  for  ink,  they  make  a  glue,  some- 
what similar  to  isinglass,  from  fish  t)ones, 
these  they  chop  up  very  small,  and  soak  the 
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mass,  in  water  which  is  continually  renewed. 
When  all  oily  impurity  is  extract^,  thej  add 
a  due  proportioii  of  alum,  which  has  been  dii- 
solved.  Over  the  vessel  in  which  this  miituw 
is,  a  rod  is  laid ;  a  cleft-stick  is  used  for  holding 
the  sheet  of  paper  during  the  process  of  dip- 
ping, as  soon  as  the  paper  has  been  sufficiendj 
saturated  it  is  withdrawn,  by  gently  rolling  it 
round  the  stick  which  has  been  laid  over  die 
vessel ;  the  sheet  of  paper  is  afterwards  huog  to 
dry  either  in  the  open  air  or  near  a  furnace. 
Paper  with  written  or  printed  characters  it 
reverently  preserved  in  all  eastern  countrieg. 
In  China,  fragments  of  waste  paper  are  care- 
fully picked  up  from  the  streets  lest  any  of  the 
words  of  sainted  men  should  be  dealt  witk 
profanely,  for  writing  seems  to  have  been 
known  from  the  earliest  times,  and  Uteraton 
has  alway  held  a  high  place.  The  paper,  such  m 
that  on  which  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Morrison's  book 
was  printed,  was  manufactured  from  the  com- 
mon yellow  bamboo  paper  of  the  Chinese  by 
sizing  it  in  water  saturated  with  alum,  to 
which  glue  is  added  ;  the  sheets  are  dried  and 
smoothed  by  rubbing  them  on  a  warm  wall 
The  glazing  upon  Chinese  writing  paper  ii 
made  by  waxing  the  sheet,  and  afterwards  rob- 
bing it  with  a  smooth  stone ;  two,  three,  and 
four  sheets  are  made  into  one  thick  sheet  Ir 
ledgers,  or  other  account  books,  by  the  eani 
process,  after  wetting  the  inner  sur&ces  vilk 
glue  water,  and  drying  the  sheet  in  the  nuk 
There  is  also  a  thin  paper  called  Nanking  papei^ 
which  is  manufactured  from  cotton  wool,  that 
is  tougher  and  more  flexible  than  the  bamboi 
paper.  Coloured  paper  is  exported  in  considep* 
able  quantities ;  the  exportation  of  all  kindi 
is  principally  to  India  and  the  Archipelago. 
In  China  itself  the  consumption  of  ChineM 
writing  paper  is  great,  on  account  of  its  net 
being  injured  by  the  climate;  foreign  paper 
sized    with  glue  being  liable    to   spoil. 

Bamboo  paper — Mr.  Fortune  tells  us  M 
the  whole  of  the  process  of  making  pftp«r 
from  the  bamboo  did  not  come  under  hil 
notice  while  travelling  in  the  country,  but  itk 
carried  out  somewhat  in  the  following  manner: 
— After  being  soaked  for  some  time  in  water 
the  bamboos  are  split  up  and  saturated  iridk 
lime  and  water,  until  they  become  qtdta 
soft.  They  are  then  beaten  up  into  a  pulp  i& 
mortars,  or  where  water-power  is  at  hand,  fli 
in  the  hilly  districts,  the  beating  or  stamping 
process  is  done  by  means  of  stampers,  whick 
rise  and  fall  as  the  cogs  which  are  placed  on 
the  axis  of  the  water  wheel  revolve.  When  the 
mass  has  been  reduced  to  a  fine  pulpy  substaaoe 
it  is  then  taken  to  a  furnace  and  well  boiled 
until  it  has  become  perfectly  fine,  and  of  the 
proper  consistency.  It  is  then  formed  into  sheets 
of  paper.    Bamboo-paper  is  made  of  variMi 
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JagTMi  of  flneneat,  according  to  the  purpooes ' 
fcr  which  it  is  intended.  It  ia  not  only  used 
fot  writing  upon  and  for  packing  with,  but  a 
iuge  quantity  of  a  coane  description  is  made 
(or  the  Nie  purpose  of  mising  with  the  mortflT 
OMd  by  bricklayers.  In  the  Himalaya  where, 
•bo,  paper  ia  nmde  from  bambooe,  to  some  ex- 
tent large  water  tanks  containing  a  solution 
of  lime  are  made  in  the  fields,  and  stems  of 
bimbius  are  steeped  in  them  for  &  long  dme. 
&/cA  bart  paper, — Tus  or  Tuz,  is  a  Birch 
iuk  upon  which,  in  addidon  to  leather,  we 
leun  that  tlie  ancient  Persians  wrote.  The 
■me  seems  to  have  been  anciently  used  in 
north  India  also.  In  Huen  Thsang's  time 
the  early  buddhist  scriptures  of  Kasyapa's 
coondl  were  written  on  the  leaves  of  the 
TsUi  palm.  In  the  eleventh  century,  ac- 
ccvdirig  to  Albnrini,  paper  was  used ;  in 
fte  aonth  of  India  the  leaves  of  the  Tar  were 
ned,  M  now  bat  in  the  provinces  of  Central 
nd  N<Mhem  India,  thej  used  the  inner  bark 
tltvtt  called  tm.  And  it  was  llie  branch  of 
■  tree  of  the  same  kind  called  Bhoj,  a  species 
<f  Buni  with  which  they  covered  their  vessels. 
Plantain  fibre  paper, — Dr.  Alexander 
I  Bunter  of  the  Madras  Medical  Department,  has 
I  ncBtioDed  that  there  is  no  scarci^  in  India 
'  rf  raw  materials  smted  for  the  finest 
.  tittn  of  paper  and  cordage.  The  fibres  and  tow 
!  Bide  &om  the  common  plantain  or  Musa  para- 
diuca,  UaniUa  plantain  or  Musa  lextilis, 
A^ve  Americana  or  common  Aloe  and  Yucca 
!  ^man  w  Adam's  needle,  are  nearly  all  p<^e 
'  idiite,  silky  and  strong.  When  prepared  by 
die  ample  ptocem  of  beating  or  crushing  the 
green  jdanta,  the  day  oAei  they  were  cut, 
VMhing  and  scraping  away  the  sap  on  t 
POE  day  and  hanging  np  Uie  fibres  to  diy 
Ae  shade.  The  great  matter  is  to  avoid  letting 
ihciap  remain  along  with  the  fibre  even  for  one 
Bight,  Ibr  it  immediately  begins  to  discolour  the 
Bveud  lakes  away  the  strength,  the  colour,  and 
Ak  loft  pliancy  of  the  fibre ;  this  defect  is  per- 
k^a  more  seen  with  the  plantain  and 
giHMi  and  straw  thiui  with  any  other  classes 
•f  pbnt ;  they  become  very  dirty  and  brittle, 
with  only  one  or  two  nights  of  soaking,  but  the 
pbotain  yields  very  strong  paper  of  a  beautiful 
dean  colour  almost  white  if  prepared  in  ' 
wi;  explained,  but  the  stem  of  the  plat 
contains  such  a  small  per-centage  of  fibre  that 
^it  will  hardly  pay  as  a  material  for  yapet, 
dte  great  use  of  it  now  is  as  a  substitute  for 
alk  in  carpet  weaving,  and  Messis.  Whittock 
ml  Co.,ofEdinburgh  introduced  this sabstance 
cxtennvely  for  carpet  and  rug  manufactures, 
H  the  snlNtance  takes  dyes  of  ^most  any  colour 
tui  preserves  its  silky  glossy  look. 

Aioe  fibre  was  found  to  be  better  suited  for 
T*f«T-niaking  than    the  plantain,    aa   't  has 
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more  substance  and  yields 
creamy  pulp. 

Malvacemu  and  cotton  plo 
best  materials  for  paper-Eoali 
the  barks  of  trees  allied  to  tt 
berry,  Malvaceous  and  Coti 
Bauhinias,  Grewia  and  Gua: 
Cedar.  The  principles  of  cl 
the  same  as  for  other  fibres, 
the  sap  and  juices  of  the  plai 
sible,  and  if  this  is  done  with 
aAer  the  plant  is  cut,  a  n 
strong  fibre  can  be  obtaine 
contiun  tanin  which  almost  in 

discolour  the  fibre  of  the 
the  branch  is  cut  off  from  th( 
remove  this  a  caustic  ley  ma 
lime  and  wood  ashes  should 
the  bark  after  having  been 
beaten  with  sticks  and  washed 
be  soaked  for  one  night  in 
next  morning,  the  bark  shou 
with  sticks  on  a  fiat  board,  w 
and  hung  up  in  the  t 
this  way  very  strong  and  neai 
for  paper  can  be  prepared 
The  beadng  or  crushing  allc 
remove  the  sap  and  the  tan 
the  alkali  before  the  fibres  '. 
discoloured.  Messrs.  Cowan 
Manufacturers,  Silver  Mills  : 
reported  most  favourably  U[ 
for  paper  which  were  sent  1 
and  samples  of  the  papers  a 
collected  in  Madras  were  adi 
able  Museum. 

Nepavi  paper  ia  manu&c 
clusively  in  Nopaul  from  tb 
being  cut,  it  is  beaten  in  woe 
redtued  to  a  pulpy  mass,  th 
vat  of  water,  the  impuritie 
when  of  a  proper  consistenci 
linen  to  be  dried ;  the  sui 
smooth  by  friction,  and  with  8 
Its  structure  is  very  tough,  a; 
rectilineally  ,'  and  it  is  moi 
filtration,  as  the  fibres  do  not 
when  saturated  with  moisti 
in  a  moist  condition  conside 
ling. 

Tht  Nfpaul  paper  pUt? 
canndtiina  one  of  the  Thymeli 
Exhibition  of  1851,  many  v: 
interested  about  a  huge  sheet 
exhibited  by  Cobnel  Sykes 
ous,  not  only  on  account  of 
on  account  of  the  plant  fri 
made.  It  was  Irom  the  inner 
(D.  cannabina  of  Loureiro, 
poeed  to  be  identical  with  the 
berg  which  is  extremely 
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Ba  allied  genus,  aa  it 
d  Goidia  eriocephala, 
{hantg  of  the  west  of 
softhe  Boathem  Mah- 
)ekhaa.  It  is  probable 
to  the  same  use  aa  the 
ion  (' JouFD.  Aa.  Soc.,' 
ampbell,  describe  the 
Irom  the  Daphi 
,  in  boiling  ^ips  of  the 
ilant  in  a  ley  of  wood- 
hour,  by  which  time 
soft.  These  are  then 
with  a  wooden  mallet 

r,  and  taken 
ames,  aa  in  the  ordi- 
paper  by  hand.  When 
I  folded  up  ;  sometimes 
sd  by  being  robbed  on 
ude  of  a  chank  shell ; 
it  explain  how  the  very 
irda  aqnare  are  made, 
the  paper  is  not  mann- 
Cis-Himalayan  Bhot, 
ae  forests,  where  there 
of  the  plant,  of  wood 
1,  as  well  aa  a  constant 
Phis  paper  is  remark- 
well  as  its  smoothneaa. 
f  bricks  of  half-stuff, 
ious  to  the  year  1829. 
'aa  not  aufficient  for  a 
mall  portion  of  it  was 
id.  An  engruver,  to 
trial,  stated  that  "  it 
ban  any  English-made 
lod  as  ihe  fine  Chinese 
tr  what  are  called  India 
igs  in  Science,'  i,  p. 
iecribes  the  paper,  aa 
strong,  and  durable  as 
mooth  enough  to  write 
I,  incomparably  better 
It  is  occasionally 
p  of  arsenic,  in  order 
m  caused  by  insects, 
ipaul,  written  on  this 
considei'able  age,  and 
paper  seems  to  have 
500  years  ago  from 
a."  He  states  that  this 
red  at  Patna,  Pumeah 
Ituns  of  both  Southern 

i.  paper  from  Madura 
;  to  one  of  the  Madras 
made  troin  (he  reticn. 
ibua  ficulneus.     The 
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source  of  the  rice  paper  of  commerce  oonti- 
nued  long  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  it  is  now 
equally  certain  that  it  is  produced  from  the 
Aralia  papyrifent.  Egyptian  pnper  in  the 
leTenth  century,  A.s.,  was  freely  exportea* 
Constantinople.  The  flax  paper  of  EhoranB 
was  intTodnced  into  Arabia,  under  the  Omeyad 
or  the  Abaaaide  kalipha.  Dr.  Riddell  atiDD^y 
recommenda  the  Hibiscus  eaculentus,  for  this 
purpose.  SeTcral  bales  of  die  straw  of  oei^ 
tain  Indian  grasses  having  been  forwarded  to 
the  Society  of  Arts  with  the  view  of  aaoen 
ing  whether  any  of  tfaem  contain  the  necessary 
ingredients  for  paper  manufacturing,  aaperior 
to  the  common  rush  of  England,  the  report 
of  competent  judges  was  unfavourable.  They 
considered  that  none  of  them  are  well  adapted 
for  the  making  of  paper,  diongb  they  did  oot 
doubt  that  paper  can  be  made  from  all  of  them. 
The  common  rice  straw  (Oriza  sativa)  would 
make  the  beet.  They  add  that  all  the  samples 
are  very  inferior  in  paper-making  qu&Ety  Ui 
many  Bubstances  which  can  be  obtained  readiljp 
in  England,  but  which  even  are  not  conndend 
aa  worth  uaing ;  in  fact  it  would  ^>pear  thai 
materials  well  fitted  for  making  paper,  can  ba 
brought  and  delivered  at  the  paper  milla  fat 
less  money  than  the  mere  freight  from  Inda 
of  any  of  the  specimens  sent  by  the  Socie^. 
Mr.  Foster  remarks  on  this  subject  that  timm 
is  much  misapprehensioa  as  todiewantof  papef- 
making  materials  in  Great  Britain.  For  fiiat  dtm 
papers,  and  for  inferior  papers,  there  is  no  mnl 
of  roateriala  at  all,  but  for  medinm  p^wn,  fbf 
printing  purposea,  there  ia  some  acarcity  of 
materifds,  as  evinced  by  the  somewhat  h^;hef 
proportionate  price  given,  as  compared  wiA 
the  price  of  materials  for  other  classes-  Nev 
materials  involve  new  machinery  for  redndag 
them  to  pulp,  and  the  older  paper-makera  have 
not  yet  established  machinery  iiuted  for  these 
new  materials  in  addition  to  that  at  present  m 
use.  Some  enterprisiDg  men  are  laying  theok* 
selves  out  to  make  pulp  or  half  stuff  for  sals 
to  the  paper-makers,  and  it  will  be  by  those  mei 
that  any  new  materiab  will  be  worked.  Tbs 
regular  paper-makers  would  scarcely  look  at 

Tfoodtn  Paper, — M.  Bardoux,  a  mi 
facturer  of  Poictiers,  manufactured  paper  fivM 
oak,  walnut,  pine,  and  chestnut,  without  dw 
addition  of  rags. 

In  Africa  besides  the  esparto  grass  and  th« 
barkof  the  Adansonia,  Uiere  is  a  fibre-pvodncing 
plant  called  dtssgrass,  which,  though  difficult  ts 
work  and  not  so  valuable  as  the  better  known 
esparto,  can  yet  be  obtained  in  such  quantitifls 
and  at  such  a  price  aa  will  reader  it  a  useftd 
luxury.  The  dwarf  palm  can  be  obtained  is 
almost  any  quantity  in  Algeria,  but  the  ooat  of 
collection  ia  rather  more  than  that  of  esparto. 
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as  cttth  leaf  18  picked  separately,  and  its  inanu-> 
fibetnie  into  paper  is  more  difficult  and  expen- 
ore,  the  texture  of  the  fibre  varying  in 
Maent  parts  of  the  leaf,  one  portion  of -which 
eoatains  some  yellowish  wax  or  resin,  extremely 
diiBeiill  to  kill,  and  almost  impossible  to  detect 
(]1-  it  is  discovered  on  the  hot  rollers  and  the 
paper  is  spinlt.  The  rivei-s  of  South  Africa  are 
in  many  places  choked  with  a  plant  known  as 
the  palmete,  a  kind  of  large  rush,  8  or  10  feet 
in  height,  of  which  large  quantities  can  be 
obtain^,  and  which  in  all  probability  will  be 
told  of  use  in  the  &brication  of  ropes  and 
paper. 

Paper  was  made  at  Agra  Central  Jail,  by 
Dr.  W.  Walker,  from  old  ropes  and  gunny 
bags,  bleached  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  lime.  Sucn  paper  can  be  produced  at 
5  Bs.  or  10s.  per  ream.  In  Western  India 
paper  is  made  at  Ahmedabad,  Surat,  Dharwar, 
koispore,  and  Aurungabad,  the  workmen 
are  mahomedana :  the  paper  made  at  Aurungar- 
bed  bears  the  palm  as  to  fineness  and 
ifm,  hence  the  demand  for  it  to  engross 
nmnada,  deeds  and  other  such  docxmients. 
For  royal  use,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
pdvate  account  books  of  the  peshwa  Bajee 
Rso,  grains  of  gold  leaf  are  mixed  with  the 
pdp  and  thus  becomes  spread  over  the  surface 
of  Uie  paper.  China,  up  to  the  year  1840, 
largely  supplied  India  with  paper.  But  by  the 
iiiddle  of  the  19th  century  paper  for  the  writing 
tnd  printing  purposes  of  Europeans  was  all  im- 
ported into  India  from  France  and  Great  Britain. 
It  is  styled  in  commerce, fine  paper,  to  distin- 
gimh  it  from  coarse  or  wrapping  paper.  Maho- 
nedans  in  India  and  the  hindoos  who  use  an 
Indian  ink,  still  largely  write  on  a  glazed  paper 
die  manu&cture  of  India. 

In  Britain,  in  the  five  years,  1830  to 
1834,  prior  to  the  reduction  of  the  ex- 
m  dntj  on  first  dass  papers  from  3d, 
Is  its  present  equalized  rate  of  l^d.  per 
lb.,  die  average  annual  quantity  made  was 
70,988,131  lbs. ;  and  in  the  five  years,  1849 
to  1853,  the  average  annual  quantity  made  was 
151,234,175  lbs.  The  production  of  the  year 
1853  was  177,623,000  lbs.,  being  above 
83,000,000  lbs.  (more  than  10,000  tons)  over 
tfiat  of  the  preceding  year,  and  more  than 
86,000  tons  over  ISSi^  such  excess  requiring 
far  its  production  not  less  than  13,000  tons  of 
nwnui^erial  in  the  former  case,and  nearly47,000 
IB  the  latter.  The  whole  weight  of  material 
employed  in  Great  Britain  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  only  may  be  stated  at  between 
110,000  and  120,000  tons  per  annum.  The 
fioane  kind  of  paper  prepared  by  the  natives  in 
Hadras,  was  in  Ainslie's  time,  commonly  made 
«|  old  goni^  bags  or  old  fishing  nets.  In  the 
poceas  lime  water  and  rice  cunjee  were  em- 
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ployed  and  frequently  a  little  Indfgo  to  .give  it 
a  blue  tinge.     Supposing  from  the  whitenesa 
and  great  tenacity  of  the  Marool  (or  Munchie) 
nar  that  a  valuable  kind  of  paper  might  be 
prepared  with  it,  he  recommended  a  trisd  of  it 
to  the  paper  makers  at  Trichinopoly,  in  July 
1813.     They  hesitated,   never  having  heard 
that  paper  can  be  made  frvm  this  substance, 
but  were  induced  to  make  the  experiment,  and 
succeeded  in  making  a  much  better  and  whiter 
paper  than  what  is  commonly  made  ¥dth  old 
gunny  bags.     He  could  not  learn  that  paper  is 
ever  made  in  India  as  it  is  in  the  Ava  domi* 
nions,  either  from  the  bark  of  the  paper  Mul- 
berry (Moras  papyrifera,)  or  from  the  macerat- 
ed filaments  of  the   bamboo.     In  the  Hima-' 
layas  it  is  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  Daphne 
cannabina,  and  in  sheets  of  immense  size.    A 
large   collection  of  papers  was  exhibited  from 
different  parts  of  India,  but,  though  well  adapt- 
ed for  writing  on,  in  India,  they  ar6  not  suited 
for  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in 
the    ink    used.     Most  of  the  paper  used  in 
Thibet  is  made    from  the    bark    of  various 
species  of  Daphneso,  and  especially  of  £dge- 
worthia  Gardneri,  and  is  imported  from  Nepaul 
and    Bhotan ;  but    the    Tibetans,   as    M.   M. 
Hue    and    Gabet    correctly    state,    manu&o* 
ture  a  paper  from  the  root  of  a  small  shrub, 
and    it    is  of   a   much  thicker   texture   and 
more  durable  than  Daphne  paper.  Dr.  Thorn* 
son  informs  me  that  a  species  of  Astragalus  is 
used  in  western  Tibet  fi)r  this  purpose,  the 
whole  shrub,  which  is  dwarf,  being  reduced  to 
pulp. 

PAPER,  HmD.,  of  Jhilam,  Buxus  sempervi<^ 
rens,  box. 

PAPER  BIRCH,  Eko.  Betula  Jacquemonti, 

Spdch. 

PAPER  CURRENCY.  The  average  circu- 
lation frx)m  the  commencement  of  the  Paper 
Currency  operations  has  been  in. — 

1862-63  Bs.  4,41,94,285 

1863-64  „  6,23,25,000 

1864-65  „  6,88,20,116 

1866-66  „  7,72,57,983 

1866-67  „  8,98,93,179 


1867-68  Be.   9,28,60,848 

1868-69  „    10,14,65,327 

1869-70  „   10,66,94,777 

1870-71  „     9,81,32,243 


and  in  the  last  two  years,  the  maximum  and 
minimum  values  of  notes  in  circulation  were — 
Maximum.  Minimum. 


1869-70  ES.  11,42,07,120 
1870-71    „   10,76,53,170 


Jan.  ES.  9,80,32,010  April. 
8,68,19,030  May, 


For  the  first  time  in  nine  years  the  1870-71 
circTilation  showed  a  large  decrease,  having 
fallen  back  below  what  it  was  in  1868-69. 
The  falling  off  in  the  main  circles  of  Calcutta 
and  Bombay  amounted  to  no  less  than  Rupees 
1,32,81,417,  or  nearly  16|  per  cent.  There 
was  a  counter-balancing  increase  in  most 
of  other  circles,  which  reduced  the  decrease 
on  the  whole  to  Rupees  85,58,537  below 
1869-70,  or  a  little  over  8  per  cent. 
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PAPER  MULBERRT. 

The  Calcutta  circulation  reached  its  highest 
point  (Rupees  4,89,53,150)  on  the  22nd  Janu- 
ary 1870.  It  then  fell  rapidly  to  Rupees 
3,51,79,910  on  the  Slst  March  1870,  from 
which  date  to  the  end  of  May  1871  it  showed 
no  signs  of  recovery.  Since  then  it  has  risen 
again  quickly  till,  on  the  81st  October,  it  was 
Rupees  4,29,93,960,  since  when  it  has  slightly 
fallen,  it  having  been  reduced  to  Rupees 
4,11,43,980  on  loth  December  1871. 

The  Bombay  circulation  was  at  its  highest 
point  in  recent  years  (Rupees  5,03,63,280)  on  the 
7th  April  1870.  By  the  7th  July  it  had  fallen 
to  Rupees  3,16,18,750.  It  now  stands  rather 
below  Calcutta,  or  at  about  Rupees  3,67,00,000 
on  15th  December.  • 

The  Madras  circulation  rose  strikingly  from 
about  Rupees  60,00,000,  at  the  end  of  February 
1870,  to  Rupees  1,15,85,270  on  the  3l8t 
August  1871,  haying  even  reached  a  higher 
sum,  on  the  22nd  June  1871.  On  15th  De- 
cember 1871  it  stood  at  Rupees  97,86,390. 

These  rather  remarkable  phenomena  are  not 
explained. 

No  less  than  Rupees  1,42,16,200  of  Lahore 
and  Allahabad  notes  were  cashed  in  Calcutta 
in  1870-71,  and  a  far  larger  sum  in  proportion 
(Rs.  1,53,98,020)  had  b^n  so  cashed  to  the 
end  of  August  1871.  This  means  that  in 
the  course  of  seventeen  months  Grovemment 
has  had  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  exchange  on 
nearly  Rupess  30,000,000  from  Allahabad  or 
Lahore,  or,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
from  Bombay  to  Csdcntta. 

The  Head  Commissioner  argues  that  the  note 
remittances  in  the  year,  amounting  to  Rupees 
3,24,58,870,  caused  a  large  saving  to  Govern- 
ment. But  doubtless  per  contra  some  expense 
must  have  been  thrown  upon  Government  by 
notes  being  received  instead  of  coins  at  d'eficit 
treasuries. 

The  net  profits  of  the  department  are  shown 
to  Rs.  11,57,637,  but  against  this  amount 
ought  to  be  set  the  cost  of  the  exchange  on  Rs. 
1,42,16,200  of  Lahore  and  Allahabad  notes 
cashed  inCalcutta,and  taking  this  cost  at  4  annas 
per  cent.,  the  set  off  would  be  Rs.  35,540. 

PAPER  HANGINGS.  Paper  stained  or 
printed  with  tasteful  designs,  and  used  for  past- 
ing on  the  walls  of  a  room,  &c.  There  are 
many  varieties,  which  are  manu&ctured  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany. 

PAPER  MULBERRY. 

Chiu :  ch'u,  Chdt.  |  Kau  sang,  Chin. 

The  paper  midberry ,  the  Broussonetia  papyri- 
fera,  is  a  native  of  die  isles  of  the  Sou^ern 
ocean,  as  well  as  of  China  and  of  Japan.  It 
has  long  been  famous  for  its  fibrous  bark,  which 
is  made  into  a  kind  of  cloth,  as  in  Otaheiti  and  in 
the  Sandwich  islands,  as  well  as  into  paper,  in 
Japan.    In  making  this  paper  the  bark  is  boil- 
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ed  into  pulp  in  a  ley  of  wood  ashes,  and  then 
well  washed  by  agitation  of  it  in  water,  until  it 
becomes  like  tufts  of  tow.  If  too  much  boiled, 
the  paper  will  be  weak  but  white ;  and  if  ioBof- 
ficiently  washed  it  is  coarse  but  strong.  It  is 
then  heaped  on  a  table  and  beaten  into  a  pulp, 
by  batons  of  hard  wood.  Mucilage  obtained 
irom  boiled  rice,  or  from  a  plant  called  oreiu,]i 
added  to  the  pulp,  which  is  stirred  with  a  cleaa 
reed  imtil  reduced  to  a  homogenous  liquor,  and 
when  of  a  due  consistence  it  is  ready  for  oon- 
version  into  sheets,  see  Japan,  Java. 

PAPER  PLANT  OF  NEPAUL  is  the  Daphne 
cannabina,  one  of  the  same  family  as  the  Lace 
bark  tree,  Lagetta  lintearia,  of  the  West  Indies. 
D.  cannabina  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  ifae 
D.  odora  of  Thunberg.  It  is  extremely  abundant 
in  the  Himalaya,  and  the  paper  is  made  by  hoil- 
ing  the  inner  bark,  in  a  ley  of  wood  ashes,  and 
reducing  them  to  pulp  by  beating  Daphne  or 
Gnidia  eriocephala  is  very  conunon  on  tlie 
Western  Ghauts,  and  on  the  hilly  parts  of  the 
Southern  Mahratta  country  and  Dekhan.  On 
a  trial  of  the  paper  by  an  engi-aver,  he  reported 
it  as  affording  finer  impressions  than  any  £n^ 
lish  made  paper,  and  nearly  as  good  as  the  fine': 
Chinese  paper  which  is  employed  for  ^hat  am 
called  India  paper  proofs.  Dr.  Campbell  del-  - 
cribes  the  paper  as  strong  and  durable  as  leather.  ■, 

PAPER,  RICE— Chinese  rice-paper  had  lonf" 
been  supposed  to  be  cut  from  cylindersoif  a  pi&7 
which  has  always  a  central  hollow  chamber,' 
divided  into  compartments  by  septa  or  exces- 
sively thin  plates.  The  supposition  was  con* 
firmed  by  Sir  William  Hooker  receiving  fioni ; 
China,  specimens  of  the  rice-paper  plant  itself, ' 
which  very  closely  resembles,  in  botanical  cha- 
racters as  well  as  in  outward  appearance  of  sise 
and  habit,  the  Aralia  Sikkim  plant.  Fortune 
at  his  first  visit  to  the  fine  island  of  Ghnssa 
had  been  examining  with  a  spy-glass  some 
large  white  flowers  which  grew  on  the'baals 
and  on  the  hill  sides,  and  when  he  reached  ths 
spot  where  they  were  growing,  they  proved  Is 
be  very  fine  specimens  of  Lilium  japonicooL 
As,  he  was  admiring  these  beautiful  lilifli 
which  were  growing  as  wild  as  the  primroses  is 
woods  in  England,  another  plant,  he  says,  of  ftr 
more  interest,  caught  my  eye.  This  was  nodunt 
less  than  the  rice-paper  plant — the  species  whidi 
produced  the  &r-&med  rice-paper  of  China 
named  by  Sir  W.  Hooker,  Aralia  papjiifera. 
The  largest  specimens  were  about  five  or  six 
feet  in  height,  and  from  six  to  eight  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  base,  but  nearly  of 
an  equal  thickness  all  up  their  stem.  Ths 
stems,  which  usually  bear  all  the  way  njK 
were  crowned  at  the  top  with  a  number  of 
noble  looking  palmate  leaves  on  long  fbotstalkv* 
which  gave  to  the  plant  a  very  omamentsl 
appearance.    The  under  side^of  eadi  led,  its 
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foolttaSk,  and  the  tap  put  of  the  stem,  which  I  caloun  ;  it  ia  a  delicate  veg 
WM  ebq>ed  by  these  s^ka,  was  deiuely  covered  sistiag  of  long  hexagonal  cc 
with  down  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  which  readily  |  is  parallel  to  the  Buriace 
eaoM  <^Qpon  any  snbatance  with  which  it  came 
in  eoDtact  It  flowers  and  »eed«  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  months  at  Hong-kong  and  Cal- 
cntta.  A  few  samples  of  the  largest  stems  he 
eoold  find,  were  sent  to  England  and  India. 
The  fnportaoa  of  pidi  in  these  stems  is  very 
great,  particolarl^  near  the  top  of  vigorous 
giDwiag  ones,  and  it  is  from  this  pure 
white  snhstance  that  the  beautiM  article  erro- 
neooslj  called  "  rice-paper"  is  prepared.  The 
Catinese  call  this  plant  the  Tnng-tsaou.  What  it 
was,  or  to  what  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
it  beloDged,  was  long  a  mjsterj  to  botanists. 
Ute  Tnng-tssou  is  largely  cultivated  in  many 
juts  of  U)e  island  of  Fonnosa,  and  with  rice 
•■1  camphor  foftns  one  of  the  chief  artioles  of 
apart.  Mr.  Bcwring,  who  read  a  paper  upon 
tbe  rioe-paper  plant,  before  the  Cluna  branch 
•fthe  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  informs  us  that 
the  Caaton  and  Fakeen  provinces  are  the  chief 
:  iMMHiwuii.  and  that  the  town  of  Focm^oo  alone 
[it  H^posed  to  take  annually  not  less  than 
110,000  dollars'  wnth  of  this  curious  and 
jkantiAU  production.  The  cheapness  of  this 
inper  ia  the  Chinese  market,  as  Mr.  Bowring 
!)D«Iy  remarks,  is  evidence  of  the  abnndaace  of 
lAe  [dant  in  its  place  of  growth,  and  more 
|aq)eaally  of  the.  dieapnees  ^  labour.  "  That 
100  she«ta  <^  this  material  (each  about  three 
nchea  square),  certtunly  one  of  the  most 
kaotifnl  and  delicate  substances  with  which  we 
•n  acquainted,  should  be  pvocurable  for  the 
^mU  sum  of  1  j(i.  or  1  ji^,  is  truly  astonishing ; 
and  when  once  the  intention  of  foreigners  is 
iutetni  to  it,  it  will  doobtlen  be  in  considerable 
request  unong  workers  in  artificial  flowers  ii 
tmpe  and  America,  being  admirably  adapted 
ti  their  vrants."  The  larger  sheets,  such  as 
Ihose  osed  by  the  Canton  flower-painters,  are 
•aid  fcr  ftbout  l^d.  each.  If  the  Tung-tsaou 
fnre  hardy,  in  England,  its  £ne  foliage  will 
reader  it  a  &vourite  amongst  ornamental  plants 
i  ia  English  gardais.  Judging,  however,  from 
I  ill  appearance  when  growing  on  its  native 
ladaad,  and  from  the  temperature  of  Formosa, 
iFaftn&e  feared  we  cannot  expect  it  to  be  more 
Iftao  a  green-house  plant  in  Britain,  Betbre 
'heleftChina,ithad  been  completely  naturalised 
>SB  the  island  of  Hong-kong.  It  is  really  a 
'  Beat  striking  looking  plant  and  highly  omamen- 
:  bl.  At  all  times  the  fine,  broad  palmate  leaves 
'iriiieh  crown  the  stem  have  a  noble  appearance, 
.ad  in  the  winter  months  its  large  panicles  of 
lowers  make  it  more  interesting.  The  paintings 
ta  Chinese  [ttth  p^)er,  or  rice-paper,  as  it  is  com- 
■tadji  bnt  inccarectly  called,  are  much  sought 
after  far  their  splendid  oolourings.  Its  velvety 
mfroe  oontnsts  adittirably  witii  brilliant 
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which  are  filled  with  i 

its  usual  state ;  the  pecuU 

well  adapts  it  for  receiving 

this  structure.     The  pith  h 

out  and  cut  in  sheets  by  nmni 

it,  and  smoothing  them  with 

the  tissue  breaks,  tbe  fracture 

a  lamina  of  mica.    An  indi^ 

transferred  by  damping  and 

the  paper,  when  the  ink  stril 

enable  the  workman  to  fil 

e  outline  will  serve  for  limn 

d  in  large  establishments  d 

are  laid  on  by  different  worki 

facture  of  these  paintings  at 

between  two  and  three  thousi 

ther  tissue  sometimes  used  b; 

painting,  more  remarkable  : 

than  el^ance,  is  the  retriculs 

grape  leaves,  the  fleshy  greet 

having  been  removed  by  ma 

membrane  filled  with  inJnglinw 

of  a  painting  on  this  transpe 

pretqi,  but  3ie  colouis  do  nol 

liancy.— ^tUtouM'  Middle  S. 

145  ;  E!ng.  Cye. ;  MtOuHwXt 

A.  Set.  among  the  Ohi.,p.  2 

PAPEE-NAUTILU8.  a  m 

Octopoda.   See  Nautilus. 

PAPHLI,  Hiin>.     HeUcte 

PAPHRA,  Pfnj.     Fagop- 

PAPHRI,  or  Suk-chain,' 

glabra. 

PAPIER,  Gm.     Paper. 
PAPIER  MACHE.     A  n 
plied  to  articles  composed  <^ 
in  a  solution  of  gum  or  size  t 
and  then  preued  into  moulds 
is  also  applied  to  trays,  snuf 
things  made  by  glueing  sevc 
together,  and  then  varnishii 
the  Punjab. — FatdJmer. 
PAPIERS,  Dnr.     Paper. 
PAPILIONID^  Lia<A.,  t 
ot  the  order  Lepidopteia,  Lit 
following  genera,  viz., 
Omithopttm,  BoM 
Papilio,  Linn. 
Pontia,  Fabr. 
Pteris,  ScAr. 
Callosune,  D<nttl. 

The  genus  Papilio  includ 

flies.  "The  first  section  of  t 
Rhopalocera  (club-homed)  ii 
of  Boisdaval,  and  Diuma  ii 
corresponds  with  tJie  Linna 
Tbe  insects  composing  it  hav 
elongated  antennee  terminate 


PAPIONINA 

are  all  day-ffieri.  Their  UrvtB,  which  are 
Tariously  shaped,  have  six  peoloral,  eight  abdo- 
minal, and  two  anal  feet.  The  pupsB  are  usually 
angulated  and,  with  a  few  exceptionB,  nakea. 
The  perfect  insect  varies  in  size  from  le«  than 
an  inch  across  the  wings  when  expuided,  to 
nearly  a  foot  in  breadth.  Equally  Tflriable  are 
their  colouring  and  outUnes.  They  are  short- 
lived. Their  powers  of  flight  are  very  great, 
and  the  mode  of  flight  varies  in  the  several 
species.  The  males  are  usually  more  gaily 
coloured  than  the  females.  The  Pajnlionida 
or  awallow-tailed  butterflies,  from  their  large 
uze  and  gorgeous  colouring  are  more  frequently 
collected  thwi  other  insects.  There  are  known 
to  be  27  species  in  Java,  29  in  Borneo,  and  21 
in  Sumatra.  A  Papilio  with  blue  black  above 
and  large  spots  of  bright  blue,  occurs  in  Am- 
boyna.  It  has  an  expanse  of  5  or  6  inches. 
Tachyris  zarinda  is  a  rare  butterfly,  with  cinna- 
bar red  wings.  Idea  tondana,  a  Semi-trans- 
parent butterfly  of  Celebes.  Papilio  androcles, 
one  of  the  largest  and  rarest  of  swallow-tailed 
butterflies.  Ciciadela  heros,  and  C.  gloriosa 
also  occur,  the  latter  of  a  rich  velvetty  green 
colour. — Eng.  Cye.  ;   Waliaet,  p.  147. 

PAPILIO  MACHAON.  Oioodl 
Sikhim  boasts  a  profhsiou  of  beautiful  insects, 
amongst  which  the  British  swallow-tul  butter- 
fly (Papilio  machaon)  disports  itself  in  company 
with  magnificent  blat^,  gold,  and  scarlet-winged 
butterflies,  of  the  Trojan  group,  so  typical  of 
the  Indian  tropics. — Hooker'$  Him.  Jour.,  Vol. 
ii,  p.  26. 

PAPIUO  POLYMNESTOB,  see  Butterfly. 

PAPILIO  ULTSSE8,  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  tribe  is  common  at  Amboyna.  It  flies  with  a 
rather  weak  undulating  motion, — Wall.,p.297. 

PAPIN,  see  Khyen. 

PAPI0NIN.4:,  a  sub-iamily  of  mammals,  in- 
cluding the  true  baboons  of  Africa  and  the 
monkey-like  baboons  of  India,  viz. 

Intaa  tUenia.     Lion  monkey. 
Simla  leonina,       Shaw.  I  Silenus  vet«r,      Qrm/., 

,,    silenus,  Linn.  1  jHbrs^.,  Blyth. 

IfellSi-mantlu,  Mid.  \ 

Nil-buidBr,  Bbmo.  {  Sikh'lWDdsT,  Hum. 

The  lion  monkey  is  a  native  of  the  more 
elevated  forests  of  the  Western  Ghauts  of  India, 
from  N.  L.  15  j  to  the  extreme  south,  but  most 
abundant  in  Cochin  and  Travancore.  It  does 
not  occur  in  Ceylon,  and  though  called  so  by 
Bufibn  it  is  not  the  wanderoo,  which  is  a  species 
of  preabytes.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  sulky  and 
savage  disposition  and  is  with  difficulty  taught 
to  perform  any  feats  of  agility,  or  mimicry. 

/nuus  rhtnu.     The  Bengal  monkey. 
Macacus  rheeus,  Iie»m.    I  Pithez  oinops,     Eodgt.^ 
Inuus  erythneus,  SchrA.  \  Hortf. 

Mortot,  Bbmo.  I  PiTy.  Bhot. 

Banur,  „        BmOBr.  Hind. 

Hucut  tiuiur,  K     I  Suhu,  Ijfct. 

Iliis  is  the  common  monkey  of  all  N.  India 
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exteitding  up  to  4; 
Himalaya,  and  sotti 
to  Goomsoor  and  n 
all  the  forests  and  { 
and  in  northern  Im 
towns  and  villages, 
made  to  exhibit  various  feats  of  a^Xj, 

Imtwptlopg.     The  Hill  monkey. 
Uacacus  pelops,  &dg-  \  U.  aasamensis,  JIf .  U 

Occurs  in  Assam  and  Daijeeling. 

/nuu>  ngmestrintu  of  Tensaserim,  Malajsiu. 

Inuxia  Uoninm,  Blyih.,  of  Arrakan,  perh^ 
the  same  as  la.  arctmdes  of  /*.  Geoff. 

Maeaeiu  radiatua.     The  Madras  monkey. 
Cetcopethecos  radiatos,  I  Simia  sinica,        Zm, 
EuM.  I      EUM.,  Bkia.,Hti^. 
Huon,  ^   Cam.  i  Mikadu,  Wuiur,  Ktdi, 

Bun&T,  Rtkd.  Hut 

Vella  muntbi,       Hijjui.  |  Koti, 

The  Madras  monkey  la  to  be  seen  s 
the  southern  parts  of  India  extending  no 
N.  L.  18"  where  it  is  replaced  by  Inutis  r 
it  hves  in  the  dense  jungles,  also  in  po; 
towns  and  carries  off  fruit  and  grtun  frc 
dealers  with  great  coolness  and  addren. 
the  monkey  most  commonly  met  in  meni 
and  led  about  to  show  feats  of  agility.  It 
most  inquisitive  and  mischievous  of  its  b 

Maeaeai  pHeatva,  Shaw.,  of  Ceylon, 
Simia  pileatus,  lAnn. 

Macaeiu  cynomolgoi,  Linn.,  trf*  Burou 

Jttaeaeiu  earbonarivt,  F.  Cuv.  Ji 
Mammals. 

PAPIO  NEMESTEINU8,  ErJtl  t 
Macacus  nemestrinus,  Litvt. 

PAPIO  RHESUS,  C^%.  Syn.  of  M 
rhesus,  Awitb. 

PAPISBANG.  Pmang,  has  two  woods 
name,  viz. 

PapUTong,  purple  otdoui.  A  strraig 
used  for  beams. 

JPapiarang,  wood  of  a  pale  brown 
six  to  nine  feet  in  circumference,  fort 
long ;  not  good  for  beams ;  chiefly  d» 
furniture. — Colonel  Frith, 

PAPITA,  HiBii.  Strychnoa&ba,8^ 
Sancti  Igoatii. 

PAPLI  CHUCKAT,  yields  on  orange 

PAPNA8,  a  river  near  Tappah  in  Bh 

PAPOIA  UMBBALAT  MA£AH,  U 
Carica  papaya,  Linn. 

PAPOOKOORA,Tm.  Chenopodiomi 

PAPPALI  MABAM,  Carica  papaya, . 

PAPPANA,  Siire.     Pavetta  indica. 

PAPPAR,  Hun).     Buxus  sempervii«i) 

PAPARA  CHETTU,  Tbl.  Bimro 
(ihe  syns.  Pamika  and  Pami.  The 
according  to  W.  516,  is  Butea  frondn 
Fistia  stratiotes.  The  word  means  "  bark 

PAPPATI,  The  new  year's  day  of  the  2 
triaus,  by  whom  it  is  etriotly  kept  as  a  fi 
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{tkcdebratedinhoiunir  of  Texdejird  :  on  this 
dij,  &e  Joreastium  riae  early,  dren  in  new 
clotiMi,  and  sAer  prayera  in  their  hotueholda 
(t  tanplts,  peas  the  day  in  congratulatory  risita 
lad  entertainmHila. — T?u  Pariut,  p.  60. 

PAPPEL  PAPPELHAUM,  Gib.     Poplar. 

PAPPILI,  Tax.    See  Dyea. 

FAFPISA,  Tm.     A  tree,  the  Tamariak  ? 

PAPPOIA-UUBALAY  MARAM,  Uilb4L. 
Ouica  papaya,  JAan. 

PAPPBEE,  Hum.  A  natron  aalt  obtained 
fnm  the  Ijtke  of  Loonar,  used  in  the  manu&c- 
toi  of  bangles. 

FAPPU  KURA,  Tml.   Cheaopodiom  album, 

■    PAPPUTTA.     Pavetta  indica. 

PAPBABlBoPaprang,Uiin>.    Salvia  lanata. 

PAPRA,  Hdtd.     Fumaria  parriflora. 
.    PAPBANG,  or  Chikii,  Hmff.,  of  Konawar, 
llnnB  lempervirens.   The  Box-wood  tree. 
:    PAFRI,  Hunt.    A  mbstance  found  at  one 
Mgs  of  the  manufecture  of  SaJ^ammoniao. 

PAPEI  and  pappar.  Hum.,  of  Salt  Eange, 
Bnru  Mmperrirens. 

PAPEI,  Horn.  PodophyUnm  emodi,  also 
Mjtane  Africaoa,  Buxus  aempervirens,  Ulmus 
hltgriUia. 

PAPUAN.  The  Papuans  are  oriental  ne- 
^Ks,  in  the  interior  of  New  Guinea,  and  in 
Ae  islands  northwards  to  the  Louisiade  Archi- 
Bdsgo.  They  are  called  by  Mr.  Holler, 
■linnie,  and  by  Lieutenant  Modera,  Alfoe- 
RD  or  Allber,  but  the  ordinary  term  by 
■hieh  they  are  known  to  Europe  is  derived 
km  the  words  posr-pua  which  means  friz- 
M,  dieir  &usled  spiral  hair  being  a  mark- 
ed fatore  in  their  phyaioal  appearance.  There 
IR,  howerer,  in  ether  regions,  other  races 
villi  markedly  negro  features,  and  some 
■dmriogists  believe  that  aouthem  India 
Wee  hsd  a  negro  population.  The  Papuan 
hce  atends  Irom  New  Guinea  eastward  through 
k  Louisiade  and  Solomon  Archipelagos  to 
tn  New  Hebrides  where  it  co-nxista  with  some 
Vbis  of  Malaya--PolyQesians,  and  etill  further 
fc  the  Fiji  islands  which,  however,  are  the  es- 
hfoe  limit  of  the  race  in  an  Eastern  direction . 
Hw  Hjiana  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  race. 
k  a  south  direction  the  Papuans  have  evi- 
IkoIj  spread  lar  and  wide  over  the  contineat 
*f  Angtntlia  and  occur  even  in  Van  Diemen's 
Jsai,  though  their  characteiistics  are  greatly 
'■udified.  To  the  jn^sent  day,  many  of  the 
VoD-Arjan  tribea  in  India  have  features  re- 
•embling  thoae  of  some  Negro  races  of  Africa. 
B  iie  sonth  Indian  popuhition,  aa  a  whole, 
ttoDgU  &e  people  speaking  the  Tamil  lan- 
pige,  the  bridge  of  tJie  nose  is  generally  leaa 
fnainent  than  in  the  Iranian,  and  much  more 
I  »d>anin  the  Turanian.  Even  where  the  rootof 
'■-  At  nose,  between  the  tym,  nokt  io,  the  ai^)er 
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tine,  as  a  whole,  ia  much  mo 
the  face  than  in  the  Turaii 
render  the  point  comparativ 
minent.  The  aln  have  an 
leaving  the  upper  part  of  t 
and  the  elongated  nares  ope 
This  is  a  Semitico-African  ti 
nian,  the  septum  is  contracte 
the  base,  pulling  down  the  ] 
rendering  it  low  and  obtuse 
spread  out  laterally  and 
rounded.  The  eyes  in  the  I 
are  of  full  size,  horizontal  i 
and  the  beard  is  generally 
The  Africao-Papnan  pyrai 
deep  and  sharp  sinking  in  s 
mon,  particularly  in  some  o 
in  which  the  colour  ia  nearly 
thinks  it  probable  that  this  li 
ly  the  more  normal  southert 
ute  whole  population  of  In 
Amongst  the  Vindhyans,  soi 
who  aeem  to  approximate 
little  ill'tavoured  Tamaria 
of  the  Ho  and  the  short  ai 
who  are  spread  for  200  m 
southern  aide  of  the  basin  o: 
the  eastern  fece  of  the  ghai 
and  are  much,  in  person,  in 
the  gangetic  population.  Tb 
savage,  wild  tribe,  who  occu 
tiona  of  the  continuation  of  i 
the  Pennar  and  the  Kistna,  i 
bly  a  continuatioD  of  the  Si 
by  Captain  Newbold  as  beini 
^d  Jakun  of  the  Malay  peni 
war  are  known  to  their  settle 
Chenchu-Kulam,  Chenchw 
They  are  about  1,200  in  nu 
the  tract  of  jungle  coverinj 
range  of  the  eastern  ghaut 
Pennar  and  Eistnah,  and  ki 
Nulla  mulla  and  Lanka-n 
from  the  Kuman  to  Bad  wail, 
as  hill  police.  They  inhab 
fbreata,  live  in  bee-hive-ehaj 
work,  walla  about  three  feet 
straw  roof,  with  a  screen  & 
huts  of  the  African,  Nicoba 
the  ruder  Aaianesian  tribi 
almost  nude.  They  have 
women  dress  like  the  wandl 
makers  whom  they  reaembli 
features  of  the  men  are  su 
cheek  bones  higher  and  m 
in  the  hiadoo  in  general, 
noetrila  more  expanded, 
piercing,  and  in  atature 
neighboura.  Their  hair  ia 
leas  straight  than  that  of  tl 
wear  it  very  long  and  roUei 
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near  the  crown  like  that  of  a  woman.  They 
are  slightij,  but  well-made,  except  about  the 
knee,  which  is  large,  and  the  leg.  The  colour 
of  the  skin  is  darker,  and  there  seemed  a  ten- 
dency to  cutaneous  eruptions.  They  speak 
Telugu  with  a  harsh  and  peculiar  pronuncia- 
tion. They  have  no  language  of  their  own. 
Brahmans  say  they  formerly  were  shepherds  of 
the  Yerra  GoUa  caste.  The  Nandial  Chench- 
wars  assert  their  ignorance  of  a  god  or  soul. 
They  have  no  images.  They  are  polygamists. 
They  bury  their  dead,  but  sometimes  bum: 
and  the  Nandial  Ghenchwar  like  the  Tartars 
carry  the  deceased's  weapons  to  the  grave.  They 
are  divided  into  little  tribes.  They  have  in 
general  only  a  rag  for  covering.  They  use 
the  spear,  hatchet,  or  matchlock,  or  a  bamboo 
bow  and  reed-arrow  tipped  with  iron.  They 
are  patient  and  docile.  They  look  on  weaving 
and  other  manufacturing  arts  with  contempt. 
The  Jakun  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  is  tibe 
most  African  and  prognathous  of  the  lank- 
haired  Indianesian  tribes. 

In  the  Neilgherry  hills,  the  Kurambar  and 
Erular  belong  to  the  same  low  type.  In  the 
ghauts  of  the  northern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, the  Koli,  Ramusi,  Beder,  WanJi,  Ka- 
tadi  or  Katkar  tribes  appear  to  be  allied  to 
the  lower  type,  but  in  general  the  African 
element  has  been  eliminated.  One  of  the 
most  African  of  these  petty  northern  tribes 
is  the  Katadi.  They  are  of  a  deep  black 
colour,  and  Mr.  Vaupell  describes  &em  as 
being  more  like  monkeys  than  any  race  of 
men  he  ever  saw.  The  Warali  are  more 
slender  and  somewhat  darker  than  the  com- 
mon Mahratta.  The  sequestered  tribes  of 
Soudiern  India  appear  to  belong  chiefly  to 
the  lower  ibrm.  In  some  cases  they  ap- 
proximate to  the  more  Turanian-African 
type,  in  which  the  nose  is  flatter,  the  beard 
scanty  and  the  person  shorter.  There  is  so 
considerable  a  difference  between  this  type 
and  the  more  Semitic,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  original  relationship  of  tlie  two,  it  is 
necessary  to  recognize  both  as  existing  in 
India  at  the  earliest  era  which  ethnology 
can  descry.  A  similar  phenomenon  presents 
itself  on  the  western  side  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
and  what  is  still  more  important  with  reference 
to  India,  it  ia  found  also  in  the  Negro  popula- 
tion of  the  eastern  side.  Many  of  the  eastern 
tribes  are  very  short  and  slender,  smaU-eyed, 
flat-faced,  and  beardless:  while  others  arer 
middle-sized  and  even  tall  and  robust,  with 
the  Semitico- African  beards,  aquiline  or  pyra- 
midal noses,  raised  nares  and  large  eyes,  of  the 
other  archaic  types  of  Southern  India.  Both 
types  preserve  a  black  complexion,  alike  in 
Africa,  India,  the  Andamans,  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, the  Malay  Polynesian  Islands,  and  Aus- 
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tralia,  although  modificationB  of  coJour  al 
occur  throughout  this  area.  Mr.  Log^n  thim 
that  little  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  ^ 
absence  of  spiral  luur  in  S.  India,  for  some  i 
the  spiral-haired  Papuan  tribes  of  New  Guini 
and  Torres  Straits  are  often  more  Africo-Senii^ 
and  S.  Indian  in  their  physiognomy  than  t| 
Australians,  while  the  latter  have  the  fi( 
hair  of  S.  Indians  and  some  Mid- African  nation 
and  a  linguistic  formation  which  resembi 
the  S.  Indian  more  than  any  in  the  won 
In  Australia  and  the  various  Papuan  and  pa 
tially  Papuan  Islands,  the  African  element  h| 
been  maintained  from  the  comparative  wm 
tion  of  the  tribes.  In  the  Gangetic  provind 
as  in  the  greater  portion  of  Ultra-India,  inchJ 
ing  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  intrusive  rtj 
appears  to  have  been  recruited  by  the  entnnj 
of  new  tribes  from  the  north-east  and  to  h« 
ultimately  assimilated  the  native  race,  althoiM 
the  influence  of  the  latter  is  still  slightly  pd 
ceptible.  When  we  consider  the  poution 
India,  between  the  two  great  negro  pcovined 
that  on  the  west  being  still  mainly  negro,  eti 
in  most  of  its  improved  races,  and  that  on  m 
east  preserving  the  ancient  negro  basis  in  pom 
so  near  India  as  the  Andamans  and  Kidsh,] 
becomes  highly  probable  that  the  Afiici 
element  in  the  population  of  the  Dekhao  iJ 
been  transmitted  from  an  archaic  period  ben 
the  Semitic,  Turanian  and  Iranian  races  enten 
India,  and  when  the  Indian  Ocean  had  nea 
tribes  along  its  northern  as  well  as  its  eastsi 
and  western  shores.  The  basis  of  the  preM 
population  of  the  Dekhan  seems  to  have  beJ 
of  an  African  character  which  was  pardafl 
improved  by  Turanians  or  Irano-Turaiuai 
and  Semitico-Turanians  f^om  tlie  N.  W.  ad 
afterwards  by  more  advanced  ancient  N.  1 
African  and  Semitic  settiers.  Perhaps  all  ill 
original  population  of  southern  Arabia  aa 
even  of  the  Semitic  lands  generally,  «i 
once  African ;  and  the  Semitic  race  desoendl 
on  them  from  a  tribe  located  in  the  momitan 
at  the  head  of  the  Euphrates.  From  the  iui 
when  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  Indian  Ooed 
began  to  be  the  seats  of  general,  commeidl 
and  maritime  nations,  the  peninsula  must  had 
been  exposed  to  the  regular  influx  of  foreU 
traders  and  adventurers.  From  the  antiqiia 
of  the  Egyptian  civilization,  it  is  probable  tki 
the  earliest  commercial  visitors  were  Africad 
from  eastern  Africa  or  southern  Arabia.  It  I 
certain  that  the  subsequent  Semitic  iiavigatd 
of  Arabia  at  an  early  date  established  tkl 
intercourse  with  India  which  they  have  maid 
tained  to  the  present  day.  The  trade  betwed 
India  and  the  west,  appears  to  have  bed 
entirely  in  their  hands  for  about  3,000  yeid 
During  this  period,  the  Arab  navigators  bJ 
only  remained  for  some  months  in  the  Indii 
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ports,  between  the  outward  and  home  voyages, 
bat  many  settled  in  them  as  merchants.  Mr. 
Logan  thinks  that  the  influence  of  African  and 
Arabic  blood  must  have  preceded  thiit  of  Arian 
in  the  peninsula.  In  after  ages,  the  Arian 
ingredient  in  the  peninsular  population  became 
eonsiderable,  but  it  has  not  modified  the  native 
flees  of  the  peninsula  in  the  same  degree  as 
it  has  done  the  Bengali.  The  languages  are 
itiD  essentially  distinct  and  the  non-Arian 
physical  element  remains  strong.  In  Southern 
fcidia,  are  languages  of  one  formation  which 
h  broadly  distinguished  from  the  Arian  or  San- 
icriton  the  one  side,  and  from  Tibetan  and 
Ultra-Indian,  on  the  other.  Physically,  the 
popfalation  of  Southern  India  is  one  of  the  most 
^teiable  and  mixed  which  any  ancient  archaic 

bnce  displays.     The  number  of  varieties 
igst  the  people  being  too  great  to  allow 
If  their  being   referred   to   a  single   race   of 
B  blood.     Some   are   exceedingly  Iranian, 
e  are  Semitico-Iranian,  some  are  Semitic, 
era  Australian  :  some  remind   us  of  Egyp- 
while  others  again   have   Malaya-poly- 
aan  and  even  Simang  and  Papuan  features. 
et  when  the  eye   takes  in  the  whole  group  at 
they   are   seen    to   have  all   something 
common.    They  are  not  Iranians,  Polyne- , 
Papuans,  &c.,  but  South  Indians.     The 
Africanism  of  some  of  the  lower  South 
castes,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  rem- 
it of  an  archaic  formation  of  a  more  decided 
ican  character.     In  certain  of  the  classes 
Southern  India,  in  which  the  complexion 
fiiirer,  an  Egyptian  style  of  /eatures  is  not 
uently  observable.     In  this,  the  nose  is 
indented  at  the  root.     It  is  long  and  slight- 
curved  ;  the  eyes  almond-shaped  and  slight- 
obliqne  and  the  chin  is  short.     In  general, 
physiognomy    is   more    the   Iranian  than 
East  African  and  Egyptian.     Where  the 
or  Semitic  crossing  is  not   striking,   the 
is  generally  rather  small  and  slender, 
legs  in  particular  being  very  thin,  com- 
with  those  of  the  Gangetic  race.   The 
varies  from  black  to  different  degrees 
brown  and    yellowish   brown,    in   general 
itrasting    strongly    with    the    Ultra-Incjian 
Indonesian  races.     There  is  a  tendency 
certain   peculiar    physical    traits    neither 
ra-Indian,  Tibetan  nor  Arian,  but  seem  to 
East  African.     The   typical  East  African 
is  removed  both   from  the  exaggerated 
thous  form,  prevalent  amongst  the  Guinea 
and  the  highly  Semitic  form  character- 
of  tribes  that  have  been  deeply  crossed  by 
blood,  and  is  in  some  rospects  interme- 
between  the  Iranian  and  Turanian,  while 
bas  specialities  of  its  own.     The  cheek  bones 
often  much  more   prominent  than  in  the 
ian,  and  less  so  than  in  the  typical  Tura- 
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nian,  the  projection  being  frequently  unterior 
more  than  lateral.  The  lips  are  full  or  turgid 
and  turned  out,  frequently  with  sharp  edges* 
Slightly  prognathous  heads  are  not   infrequent. 

Writing  on  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
Papuan,    Australian,    and   Malay u-Polynesiaa 
nations,   Mr.  G.  Windsor  Earl   says  that   the 
existence    of    a    Negro    race    in    the    Indian 
Archipelago,    so    remote    from    the    continent 
which  is  considered  as  the  original  seat  of  the 
race,  has  given  rise  to  endless  speculations  as  to 
how  they  get  there,  and  j)robably  will  continue 
so  to  do  until  the  end  of  time,  for  being  a  nation 
without  a  written  language  and  surrounded  by 
others  whose  records  are  carried  back  to  no 
very  distant  date,  and  whose  traditions  have 
become,  from  lapse  of  time,  mere  fables,  this 
point  can  only  rest  upon  circumstantial  evidence, 
and  therefore  will  ever  prove  liable  to  dispute. 
Their  position  in  many  of  the  larger  islands  as 
occupants  solely  of   the  mountain    fastnesses, 
surrounded  by  people  who  evidently  belong  to 
a  distinct  race,  has  certainly  put  an  end  to 
those  theories  of  the  last  century  which  attribut- 
ed their  origin  to  the  shipwrecked    crews  of 
Arabian  slave-vessels,  and  has  led  to  a  very 
general  opinion  that  they  were,  in  fact,  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  tlie  countries  in  which 
they  are  found.     That  their  existence  was  not 
altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients  is  proved 
by  the  maps  and  writings  of  Ptolemy,  the  Alex- 
andrian, who  flourished  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  -and  was  the 
first  to  reduce  geography  to  a  system.     In  the 
last  map  of  his  v€)lume,  that  which  contains  the 
**  Aurea  Chersonesus''  and  the  "labades  Insulae," 
(supposed  to  have  meant  respectively  the  Mala- 
yan Peninsula  or  Sumatra  and  the  Java  Islands) 
he  places  a  country  far  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Aurea  Chersonesia,  under  the  equinoctial  line, 
which  he  states  to  be  occupied  by   "  it'thiopes 
Icthyophagi,'*  or  "  Negro  fish-eatei-s  ;"  the  first 
term  being  that  employed  by  the  Romans  to 
distinguish  the  black  and  woolly  haired  Africans 
from  the   Mauritani  and  other  brown  races  of 
the  east ;  and  the  second,  that  usually  applied 
to  all  nations  who  derived  a  portion  of  their  sub- 
sistence from  the  sea.  The  position  of  the  country 
named  by  Ptolemy,  with  regard    to  the  Aurea 
Chersonesus,  agrees  well  with  that  of  New  Guinea, 
the    great    seat   of    the   Papuan    race.     The 
existence    of  a  negi'o  people,    at    so    remote* 
a  spot,   which    he  must  have    learned    iVom 
the   information  of  Indian   navigators,   seems, 
indeed,  to  have  led  Ptolemy    into  the   great 
error   of  his    system,    for    believing    that   the 
country  of  the  "  ^Ethiopes  Icthyophagi"  formed 
part  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  he  has  made 
tliat  continent,  in  his  general  map  of  the  world, 
come  round  by  the  south  and  join  the  African 
continent    about   Point    Prassum,   in   latitude 
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15^*  S.  (the  then  southern  known  limit  of  the 
east  coast  of  Africa),  thus  making  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  seas  of  the  eastern  Archipelago, 
form  one  vast  inland  sea. 

With  regard  to  the  general  disposition  of  the 
Papuans,  a  great   difference  is  found  between 
those  living   in  a  state  of  independence,  and 
those  who  exist  in  bondage  among  the  neigh- 
bouring  nations.     The   former  are  invariably 
found  to  be  treacherous  and  revengeful,  and 
even  those  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
intercourse  with  strangers,  the   tribes   of  the 
north-west  coast  of  New  Guinea,  for  example, 
are  never  to  be  depended  upon,  and  the  gi'eat- 
est  precautions  are  always  taken  by  those  who 
visit  them  for  purposes  of  trade.     The  wilder 
tribes  generally  avoid  intercourse  with  strangers, 
if  the  force  which  lands  is  sufficiently  great  to 
cause  alarm,  but  if  otherwise,  they   pretend 
friendship  until  opportunity  occurs,  when  they 
make  a  sudden  and  ferocious  attack.  But  what 
distinguishes  them  most  from  their  neighbours 
the  Mala3ni-Polyne8ians,    and   even  from  the 
Australians,  is  the  unextinguishable  hatred  they 
bear   towards  those   who  attempt  to  settle  in 
their  territory,  and  which  is  continued  as  long 
as  a  man  of  the  tribe  exists.     It  is,  pr6bably, 
this  perfectly  untameable  nature  that  has  led 
to  their  utter  extermination  in  all  those  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  that  did   not  pos- 
sess mountain  fastnesses  to   which  they  could 
retire  to  lead  a  life  similar  to  that  of  the  Bosch- 
men  of  South  Africa.     There  have  been  recent 
instances    of    this    in   Van    Dieman's   Land, 
Melville    Island    (N.  W.  coast   of  Australia) 
and   at   Fort  Du   Bus    on  the  west  coast  of 
New  Guinea,   in  all    which    settlements  the 
country  was  occupied  by  a  pure  or  nearly  pure 
Papuan  race.  In  the  former,  hostility  was  conti- 
nued as  long  as  a  native  remained  on  the  island, 
and  in  the  ti^o  last,  until  the  settlements  were 
abandoned  in   despair.     On  the  other   hand, 
their  neighbours,  the  Australians,  have  invaria- 
bly submitted  after  a  single  trial  of  strength, 
while  the  Malayu-Polynesians,  when  not  under 
the  influence  of  other  foreigners,  have  always 
evinced  a  desire  to  have  strangera,  especially 
Europeans,  settled  among  them,  as  shewn  by  the 
people  of  the  Moluccas  when  first  visited  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  as  displayed  at  the  present  time 
in  those  remote  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
where  the  race  maintains  its  ancient  purity. 
The  untameable  ferocity  of  the  Papuans  only 
exists  as  long  as  they  remain  in  their  native 
country.     On  leaving  it  their  character  seems 
totally  changed,  as  far  as  regards   this  parti- 
cular.    The  Papuan  slaves  who   exist  in  gi*eat 
numbers  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Archipe- 
lago are  remarkable  for  their  cheerful  disposi- 
tion and  industrious  habits,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  remnant  of 
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the  Van  Dieman's  Land  natives  after  they  l^i 
been  hunted  down,  and  removed  to  an  island 
Bass*  Strait.     Certain  of  the  Papuan  cust 
which  distinguish  them  from  the  Malayu-Pol] 
uesians,  and  certainly  are  of  Papuan,  or 
I  least  of  Negro  origin.     One  of  these  is  the 
tom  of  raising  the  skin  in  cicatrices  over  vaiic 
parts  of  the  body,  especially  on  the  shoulde 
breast,  buttocks,  and  thighs.     This  must 
be  confounded  with  the  tatooing  or  puncti 
the  skin  which  is  practised  by  many  of 
Malayu-Polynesian  tribes,  and  which  is  ncTJ 
met  with  among  the  Papuans,  as  the 
tions  about  to  be  described  are  unknown 
the   others.     The   skin   is   cut   through 
some  sharp  instrument  in  longitudinal  stri] 
and,  if  on  the  shoulder  or  breast,  white 
or  some  other  substance,  is  rubbed  into 
wound,  which  causes  the  flesh  below  to 
and  tliese   scarifications,  when  allowed  to  he 
assume  the  form  of  raised  cicatrices,  often 
large  as  the  finger.     The  process  by  wM 
these  cicatrices  are  produced  and  which 
Earl   had   opportunities   of  watching  in  the 
progress  from  day  to   day  until  duly  forme 
is  perfectly  inexplicable  to  an  European,  wl 
would   be   thrown   into   a  fever  by   any 
of  the  wounds  which  these  strange  people 
two  or  three    at  a  time,  without   complaii 
but   certainly  not   without  suffering.     It 
however,  quite  evident  that  the    Papuans, 
also  the  Australians,  possess  a    callousoen 
skin,  or   insensibility  of  pain,  which  is  qnil 
unknown  among  more  civilized  races.    Boii 
the  septum  of  the  nose  is  universally  pract 
among   the   Papuans.     In    the    first  inst 
they  wear  a  roll  of  plantain  leaf  in  the  orifi<| 
which  by  its  elasticity  enlarges  it  to  a  sufficie 
size  to  admit  the  thigh  bone  of  a  large  bird, 
some   other    ornament,    which   is   then 
extending  across  the  face  on  all  great  occaaio 
British  sailors  have  a  very  quaint  namef^ 
this   practice,  which  often  comes  under 
observation  among  the  Papuan  islands  of 
Pacific ;  they  call  it  "  8prit-«ail  yarding,' 
a  cruel  method   they   have  of  treating 
Und  dog-fish,  which  are  frequently  let  go 
having  been   hooked,  a   piece   of  wood  bdi 
previously  thrust  through  their  nostrils,  whic 
projecting  on  either   side,  prevents   them 
getting  their  heads  under  water,  and  they  diej 
lingering  and  painful  death .  Mr.  Earl  had  nerc 
met  with,  or  heard  of,  this  practice  of  borii 
the  nose  among  people   of  the  Malayu-Polj 
sian  race,  and  he  says  the  same  with  re 
to   the   scarifications  mentioned  above. 
latter,  or   rather  those   among   them   who 
sufficiently  barbarous  to  resort  to  personal 
figurement,  seem  to  have  adopted  tatooing  aM 
boring  the  ears  in  lieu  of  the  more  coarse  an^ 
painful  ornamental  work  of  the  Papuans. 
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HEiig  or  grinding  down  the  front  teeth  un- 
tiltbej  become  pointed  is  practiaed  by  some  of 
tie  tribes  of  New  Guinea  nnd  of  the  adjacent 
islands  of  the  Paciiic.  Thia  custom,  liowcrer, 
B  not  confined  exclusively  tothefapuauH,  asit  is 
ptactised  also  at  the  Pagi  islands,  on  the  west 
ccut  of  Sumatra,  the  natives  of  which  appear 
to  be  Halayu-Polynesians,  This  custom  must 
oM  be  confounded  with  one  which  is  common 
imoag  many  of  tlie  Malayan  and  Bugis  tribes, 
ftat  of  grinding  down  the  fiimt  teeth  until 
ibej  become  almost  level  with  the  gum. 
Anolber  siDgtilar  custom  which  is  only  met 
with  among  the  Papuans,  or  the  tribes  closely 
Imdenng  on  them,  is  tliat  of  dyeing  the  hair 
(which  b  naturally  black)  a  reddish  or  flaxen 
colour,  by  using  applications  of  burnt  coral  and 
«a-water  in  some  instancea,  and  preparations 
(f  wood  ashes  in  others-  This  process  seems  to 
npel  all  Ihe  dark  colour  from  tlie  hair,  leaviug 
Hofa  flaxen  tinge  which  appears  to  bear  a 
ekee  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  "capillus 
ttvm"  90  much  admired  among  the  Roman 
Uia  and  which  seems  to  have  been  produced 
ij  a  similar  process.  The  only  Malayn-Polyne- 
SU19  whom  Mr.  Earl  had  known  to  practice 
this  ciutom  are  some  of  the  natives  of  Timor 
Int,  Semiatten,  and  Baba  islands  lying 
to  the  westward  of  New  Guinea  and  not 
Toy  remote.  He  was  therefore  induced  to 
:«aosider  it  as  a  Papuan,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
«  a  "Jiegro"  custom,  for  it  is  equally  pre- 
Ttlent  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  especially 
I  the  Somali  and  other  tribes  in  their 
■(i^bonrhood.  All  traveltera  who  have 
bd  opportunities  of  visiting  Aden  wiU  have 
daoved  this  custom  among  the  AfHcan  coolies 
'lyedm  coaling  the  steamer,  who  some- 
appear  with  the  planter  of  coral  still 
Utached  to  their  heads. 

The  Papuans,  for  the  moat  part,  exist  only  in  a 
mage  state,  deriring  a  scanty  subsistance  from 
Bm  productions  of  nature,  living  in  conical  shap- 
ed hots ;  or  where  they  appear  as  occupants  of 
'fle  sea  coast,  roaming  about  in  small  canoes  in 
■Intch  of  food.  Some  of  the  more  independ«nt 
triba,  by  which  is  meant  thoM  who  have  exclu- 
Sre  possession  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  have, 
loweter,  adopted  many  improvements.  In 
itifrai  parts  of  the  north  and  of  the  south  coasts 
rfXew  Guinea,  the  villages  consist  of  one  large 
louse,  erected  on  piles,  and  occupied  by  all  the 
■wried  people,  with  a  smaller  one  adjacent  lor 
the  bachelors.  These  houses  bear  a  very  close 
(oemblance  to  thuse  of  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo, 
bnl  are  smaller  and  of  more  rough  construction. 
Here  ibe  Papuans  also  cultivate  fruits,  yams, 
tni  -'KBCt  poiati>es  and  keep  hogs  and  poultry  to 
Kll  fcr  food,  in  fact  are  almost  on  a  level,  as  far 
■  regards  agriculture,  with  the  more  uncivilized 
ttiiKsaf  the  Maiaya-Polynesiaos,  from  whom, 
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indeedjif  we  may  judge  froi 
ed  to  designate  their  agric 
they  have  derived  this  sligh 
vance  they  have  made  in 
weapons  of  the  Papuans 
clubs,  spears  or  lances  of  ui 
wood,  and  darts  formed  of  t 
boo,  provided  with  points  i 
sharpened  bone.  The  lance.' 
rally  by  means  of  a  becketo 
and  a  half  long,  one  end  of 
with  a  toggle.  This  is  held 
while  the  other  end  is  fasten 
what  sailors  call  a  "  half-hiti 
off  when  the  lance  is  projec 
to  go  free.  The  becket  gives 
purchase  to  the  thrower,  but 
this  respect  to  the  won- 
stick"  of  the  Australians, 
jectod  by  means  of  a  powerfu 
in  length,  with  a  bow-«tring  i 
suspects  that  this  instrumen 
Papuan,  but  has  been  adopt 
aians.  Stone  axes,  and  kniv 
superseded,  among  all  thos 
either  direct  or  indirect  comi 
tradera  of  the  Archipelago,  b 
ping-knives  of  iron.  Their 
men ts. are  mere  stakes  of  wot 
end,  which  prove  sufficient 
interference  with  nature  req 
of  cultivation.  The  art  of 
never  to  have  been  in  a  v 
among  the  Papuans,  sinci 
has  only  extended  to  thoi 
could  be  reached  from  the 
without  entailing  the  neci 
of  sight  of  land,  nor  are  tl 
advanced  in  the  science  of 
ture  on  any  other  than  coaj 
wards  the  eastern  limits  ol 
where  they  come  in  closi 
often  mixed  with  the  Polyni 
in  a  more  advanced  state  t' 
this  is  evidently  the  result  ot 
gera,  by  whom,  indeed  the  i 
ally  conducted.  The  highi 
among  the  Papuans,  withou 
is  met  with  in  Torres  Sirait 
coast  of  New  Guinea.  Her 
canoes  of  such  construction 
peculiar  a  manner,  that  we 
purely  Papuan.  Some  verj 
of  these  canoes  with  a  full  d 
in  Fhnder's  Voyage.  The 
are  from  thii'ty  to  fort' 
the  plaaks  with  which  tl 
ed  are  sewed  together  v 
the  cocoanut.  Each  is 
outrider,  and  a  platform  i 
the  centre  of  the  boat  on  a 
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better  adapted    to  the  open    nature  of  their  j  Goram,  Ceram-Laut,  Bo,  P< 
{ouDtr;.  Hoek,    and   the    south-eaBl 

The  Papuans  of  Dory  woraliip,  or  rather  con- I  Gillolo,  are  also  occupied 
idt,  an  idol  called  "  Karwar,"  a  figure  rudely  j  mixed  race,  who  are  remark! 
tured  in  wood  and  holding  a  shield,  with  time  activity,  and  for  their  i 
which  every  bouse  is  provided.  The  idol  vhich  ■  towards  European  strangers. 
ia  usually  about  eighteen  inches  high,  is  f 
eeedingly  diapro portioned,  the  head  being  i 
noallj  large,  the  nose  long  and  sharp  at  the 
foini,  sad  the  motilh  wide  and  well  provided 
irith  teeth.  The  natives  have  also  a  number 
«f  "  Fetishes,"  generally  carved  figures  of  rep-  ' 
bles,  which  are  suapeuded  trom  the  roofs  of  the  : 
hoDKS,  aad  the  poets  are  also  ornamented  with 
amilar  fisures  cut  into  the  wood. 


Within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  In- 
iaa  Archipelago,  the  Papuans  only  appear 
M  inhabitants  of  the  sea  coaat  In  New  Guinea 
aod  the  islands  immediately  adjacent.  In 
other  parts  of  this  region  they  are  found 
«ily  among  the  mountain  featnesses,  main- 
taing  an  unequal  struggle  with  the  brown 
ncei  hy  whom  they  are  surrounded.  In 
^anae  of  the  Spice  islands,  the  group  nearest  t6 
>  Mew  Guinea,  "  their  eitij-pation  ia  matter  of 
ilistorv,"  as  observed  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  in  his  j 
Tiloable  "  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago," 
',  p.  18,  In  Ceram  and  Gilloio  a  few 
acaCtered  remnants  of  the  race  still  exist ;  but 
Aey  hold  little  or  no  intercourse  with  their  more 
anliwd  neighboure,  flying  into  the  thickets 
■bich  afford  them  shelter  and  concealment  on 
Ifae  Int  appearance  of  a  stranger,  experience 
bring  taught  them  that  death  or  captivity  will 
tbeir  fiite  if  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
■stural  enemies.  The  characteristics  of  the 
tain  Papuans  must  therefore  be  sought  in 
ialanda  where  their  numerical   strength 

CB  thera  to  lead  a  life  more  fitted  for 
a  beings  than  that  of  tbeir  hunted 
kethiea.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  these 
Segro  races  disappear  before  civiUzation. 
Their  chief  destroyers  are  the  wild  and  war- 
ike  hunting  tribes  of  the  brown  race ; 
*nd,  excepting  the  caae  of  the  Moluccas, 
wherever  European  civilization  has  been 
introdnced,  the  Papuans  are  more  numer- 
ou  than  elsewhere.  In  the  Philippines,  for 
aample,  according  to  an  intelligent  modern 
taveller,  their  number  in  the  year  1842 
imcnmted  to  25,000  souls.  (Mallat,  "  Les  Phi 
lRane^"  &c.,  vol.  i,  p.  97,  Paris,  1840.)  The 
Bife  island  of  Moysol  or  Mffisual,  which  lies 
■early  midway  between  the  nortb-western  ex- 
treme of  New  Guinea  and  Ceram,  is  said  tc 
hite  been  occupied  exclusively  by  Papuans 
■hen  this  region  was  first  visited  by  Europeans, 
and  they  still  form  the  bulk  of  the  inland  popu- 
hoon,  but  the  villages  of  the  coast  are  occu- 
fied  by  a  mixed  race,  in  which  the  Papuan 

eiemenl,  however,   prevails.     ~ 
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than  in  any  other  group  of 
pelogo,  with  the  exception  o 
Mallet,  as  already  stated, 'gi 
Negrito"  population  i 
Thia  cau  only  be  considered 
probably  not  far  fro. 
The  race,  therefore  can 
numerous  now  than  on  the 
Spaniards  more  than  thr 
Indeed,  their  distribution  ai 
the  group  seems  to  have  be 
then  as  at  the  present  day 
which  they  were  first  sec 
Mi^ellan  "  Isia  dos  Negros, 
from  the  adjacent  island  Ze 
remained  for  some  months, 
tains  a  targe  population  of  P 
ia  altogether  free  from  the 
exists  of  their  having  ever 
Samar  and  Leyte  are  aim! 
Zebu,  hut  Mindanao  and 
several  tribes  of  Negritos, 
chief  population  of  the  less 
ranges  of  '. 
island  of  the  Philippine  gn 
of  the  Negritos  given  by 
navigators  perfectly  apply  b 
dition.  They  are  deacrjbei 
more  slightly  built,  and  li 
than  the  negroes  of  Africa, 
turcs  leas  marked  with  the 
tics,  but  as  having  woglly  hi 
From  a  number  of  inqt 
ans     who    were    marked 


qualify  them  for  admission 
manhood,  by  showing  their 
ing   pain. 

The  Malayan  term  for 
hair  is  "  rambut  pua-pua.' 
"  pua-pua,"  or  "  papua"  i 
to  be  applied  to  the  enti 
presses  their  most  strikinj 
features  of  the  Papuans  hf 
character :  broad  noses,  tl 
lips,  receding  foreheads  a 
turbid  colour  of  what  aho 
the  eye,  which  is  apt  to  gi 
a  sinister  expression.  Theii 
is  almost  universally  a  cho 
i  times  closely  approaching 
The  islands  of  \  tainly  some  shades  lighter 
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which  a  otWa  met  with  among  the  n^ro  tribes  '  of  islands  whoee  coasts 

of  Africa.     The  Papuans,  when  placed  in  cir-    civilized  races  from  whoi 


cumstances  iavourable  for  the  developi 
their  powere,  are  phj-sicaliy  superior  to  the 
races  of  soiith-eaafern  Asia.  Some  of  the  New 
Gniuea  tribes  would  bear  a  comparison,  in  point 
of  stature  and  proportions,  with  the  races  of 
Europe,  were  it  not  for  a  deficiency  about  the 
lower  extremities.  Even  the  more  diminutive 
mountain  tribes  are  remarkable  for  energy  and 
^[ility — qualities  which  have  led  to  their  being 
in  great  demand  as  slaves  among  their  more 
civilized  neighboure.  With  regard  to  mental 
capacity,  also,  they  are  certainly  not  inferior  to 
the  brown  races;  but  their  impatience  of  con- 
trol while  in  an  independent  state,  utterly  pre- 
cludes that  organization  which  would  enable 
them  to  stand  their  ground  against  encroach- 
ment ;  and  they  intarjably  fall  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Malayans  whenever  the  two  races 
are  brought  into  contact.   The  islands  in  which  [  which  operation  prodi 

■a  of  Papuan  tribes  may  yet  be  found  ,  head  of  hair  which    has 
'  '  '      "   ~  '       name  of "  Mop-headed  P( 

natives  of  the  Fiji   islau 
limit  of  the  Oriental  negi 
of  dressing  the  hair  occu 
of  a  dayi     The  hair  of  th 
which   generally  grows  vi 
is  arranged  in  httle  tufls  : 
Savu  possess  a  settlement  near  the  south-west ,  head,  and  the  same  pecul 
extreme  of  the  island,  and  the  Bughis  traders  ;  in  the  hair  with  which  the 
of  Ende  have  two  or  three  small  stations  on  the  |  of  the  men  are  often  ci 


be  obtained,  keep  thi 
The  tufts  then  assume  th 
about  the  size  of  a  large  ] 
very-singular  appearance 
aptly,  been  compared  wit 
out  shoe-brush.  Others  i 
the  natives  of  the  south 
the  islands  of  Torres  Stra 
an  obstinate  description  i 
the  ringlets  as  a  head  di 
twist  them  into  skull  cf 
thus  forming  very  comp 
among  the  natives  of  th 
Guinea,  and  some  of  the  i 
Pacific,  that  the  hair  i 
attention.  These  open  out 
of  a  bamboo  comb,  shap< 
prongs  Bf 


are  Sumba  or  Sandal-wood  Island,  Baru,  the 
Xulla  Islands,  and  the  small  eastern  peninsula 
of  Celebes,  which  tenninates  at  Cape  Taliabo. 
Sumba  is  a  mountainous  island,  three  hundred  | 

miles  in  circumference,  lying  to  the  south  of 
Flores,  from  the  coast  of  which  it  is  distinctly 
visible  in  clear  weather.     The  inhabitants  of , 


north  coast  which  are  occasionally  visited  by 
small  European  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
obt^ning  horses  ;  but  the  natives  of  Sumba  all 
dwell  in  the  uplands,  where  they  cultivate 
maize,  yams  and  other  produce  similar  to  that 
grown  on  Timor,  and  are  said  to  use  the  plough, 
which  is  unknown  in  any  other  island  to  the 
eastward  of  Sumba wa. 

The  existence  of  a  Negro  race  in  the  Indian 
Arcliipelago,  bo  remote  from  the  continent 
which  is  considered  aa  the  original  seat  of  the 
race ;  their  position  in  many  of  the  larger 
islands,  as  occiipania  solely  of  the  mountain 
fastnesses,  surrounded  by  people  who  evidently 
belong  to  a  distinct  race,  show  that  they  are 
the  prior  occupants  of  the  islatida  in  which 
they  are  still  found.  The  position  of  the  Negro 
country  with  regard  to  the  Aurea  cheraonesus 
"  jfiththatof  New  Guinea,  the  great 


seat  of  the  Papuan  i 


ere  farther  apart  than  o 
This  woolly  or  twisted  h; 
full  blooded  Papuans.  A 
mixture  with  the  brown- 
lay  u- Polynesian  race  ap 
peculiarity.  The  hair  of 
race  covers  the  surface  of 
has  done  so  in  all  cases  tl 
my  observation,  and  is  so 
curled.  It  is  therefore  vi 
the  pure  Papuans,  and  t 
those  only  will  be  called 
possess  this  their  leading 
terra  Papuan  is  derived  f 
"  papua  or  pua-pua,"  crie 
"  tauna  papua"  or  "  land 
is  npphed  by  tiiem  not 
but  to  all  the  adjacent  isl 
pied  exclusively  by  this 


The  most  striking  ^  liarly  applicable. 


peculiarity  of  the  Oriental  negroes  consists 
their  frizzled  or  woolly  hair.  This,  however, 
does  not  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  head  as 
is  usual  with  the  negroes  of  western  Africa,  but 
.  grows  in  small  tufta,  the  hairs  which  form  each 
tuft  keeping  separate  from  the  rest,  and  twist- 
ing round  each  other,  until,  if  allowed  to  grow, 
they  form  a  spiral  ringlet.  Many  of  the  tribes, 
especially  those  who  occupy  the  interior  parts 
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entitled  to  respect  as  havi 
a  people  who  must  have 
before  we  even  heard  of  1 
trust  the  ethnologists  of  E 
for  retaining  it  in  prefers 
vented  term.  "  Melanesii 
the  black  islands,"  which 

enough  to  the  Papuans,  is  .., _,  _ff— — 

the  greater  portion  of  the  Australian  liiba- 
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The  features  of  the  Papuans  have  a  decidedly 
negro  character,  broad,  flat  noses,  thick  lips, 
l^wding  foreheads  and  chins,  and  that  turbid 
colour  of  what  should  be  the  white  of  the  eye 
fhich  gives  to  the  countenance  a  peculiarsinister 
expression.  Their  complexion  is  universally  a 
deep  chocolate  colour,  sometimes  closely  ap- 
proaching to  black,  but  certainly  a  few  shades 
fighter  than  the  deep  black  that  is  often  met 
yith  among  the  negro  tribes  of  Africa.  With 
legard  to  stature,  a  great  difference  is  found  to 
t»8t  between  various  tribes,  even  in  New 
I  Ouinea,  and  which  has  led  to  much  confusion 
ip  the  descriptions  given  by  travellers,  who 
have,  perhaps,  each  only  seen  a  single  tribe. 
6tt  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Guinea,  w^ithin 
ft  space  of  one  hundred  miles,  are  to  be  found 
mbes  whose  stature  is  almost  gigantic,  and 
others  whose  proportions  are  so  diminutive  as 
jahnost  to  entitle  them  to  the  appellation  of  pig- 
jinies,  while  the  manners  and  customs  to  each 
ID  exactly  correspond  as  to  preclude  the  sup- 
ttaition  that  these  peculiarities  can  be  other 
ttan  accidental.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
iftese  pecuharities,  but  as  the  stout  and  stal- 
l^iart  Papuans  are  met  with  only  among  those 
Itoast  tribes  who  have  maintained  their  inde- 
[pendence,  and  at  the  same  time  have  acquired 
nanj  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts 
rfom  their  neighbours  the  Malay u-Polynesians 
awhile  the  pigmies'  are  found  only  in  spots  where 
[ttej  have  been  driven  to  mountain  fastnesses, 

have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  other  races, 
may  conclude  that  their  mode  of  life  has 
to  do  with  this  difference  in  point  of 
and  proportions. 

With  regard  to  fprm,  the  various  tribes  of 

Iftpuans  differ   as  much  as  in  stAture.     The 

[msw  diminutive  tribes,  whose  members  chiefly 

ffime  mider  the  notice  of  Europeans  from  their 

^iusting  in  great  niunbers  as  slaves  throughout 

[^  Moluccas,  are  unprepossessing  enough  in 

^vhen  in  their  natural  state,  but  when  under 

|ood  masters,   the  regularity  and   wholesome 

^■atnre  of  their  diet,  coupled  with  the  apparent 

fttter  fbrgetfulness  of  their  native  land,  produce 

^nmndness  in  their  neat  clean  limbs,  and  a 

f^prightliness  of  action  which  is'rarely  met  with 

imoDg  their  more  civilized  neighbours  the  Ma- 

liyu-Polynesians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger 

'Bapuaos  are  more  remarkable  for  their  strength 

:4uui  their  symmetry.  They  have  broad  should- 

<ii  and  deep  chests,  but  a  deficie^cy  is  generally 

ftond  about  the  lower  extremities,  the  splay  feet 

tod  curved  shins  of  the  western  Africans,  being 

cqoally,  or  even  more  common  among,  whom  I 

saj  be  allowed  to  term,  the  gigantic  Papuans. 

The  celebrated  philologist,  Marsden,  has 
ideated  the  term  "  Negrito"  or  "  little  Negro" 
fitxn  the  Spaniards  of  the  Philippines,  and  has 
I  ipplied  it  to  the  entire  race. 
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The  highest  state  of  the  sea-faring  art  among 
the  Papuans,  without  foreign  assistance,  is  met 
with  in  Torres  Strait  and  upon  the  south  coast  of 
New  Guinea.     Here  they  possess  large  canoes 
of  such  construction  and  propelled  in  so  pecu- 
liar   manner,    that    we    must   consider  themi 
purely  Papuan.     Some  very  excellent  sketches ' 
of  these   canoes  are  given  in  Flinder's  voyage 
with  so  full  a  description  that  it  will  be  unne- 
cessary  for  me  to  enter  into  minute  particulars. 
These  canoes  or   boats  are  from  thirty  or  forty 
feet  long,  and  the  planks  with  which  they  are 
constructed  are  sewed  together  with  the  fibres 
of  the    cocoanut.     Each    is  provided  with  an. 
outrigger,  and  a  platform  of  bamboo  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  boat  on  a  level  with  the  gun- 
wale.    They  are  propelled  in  calm  weather  by 
paddles    with    long    handles,    the   rowers  idl 
standing,  as  is  generally  the  case  among  the 
Papuans.     But  the   most   striking  peculiarity- 
of  these  vessels  consists  in  the  sail,  which  is  aa 
oblong  piece  of  matting  set  up  in  the  forepart, 
of  vessel  by   means  of    two  poles    or   masts,  ta 
which  the  upper  corners  of  the  sail  are  fastened. 
These   masts   are   moveable,   and  the  sail  is 
trimmed    by    shifting  the    head  of  one  of  the 
masts  all.     According  to  my  experience  these 
boats  sail  very  indifferently,  except  before  the 
wind,  but  Captain  Flinders,  who  had  good  op- 
portunities of  judging,  maintains  a  more  favor- 
able opinion.     They  are  often  to  be  met  with 
about  the  month  of  March  three  or  four  hun- 
dred miles  down  the  north-east  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  islanders  being  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing an  annual  voyage  in  this  direction.     The 
stopping  places  are  usually  tlie  islands  lying  off 
the  coast,  where  they  obtain  tortoise-shell  and- 
trepang,  the  chief  objects  of  their  voyages. 

The  natives  of  the  south  coast  of  New  Gui- 
nea have  very  large  canoes  of  a  similar  but 
more  unweildy  construction,  and  propelled  by 
a  similar  description  of  sail.  These  have  never 
been  seen  far  fronuthe  coast,  and  in  fact  are 
almost  unmanageable  irom  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  steering  such  unweildy  masses  with 
paddles  alone.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  con- 
ceive for  what  purpose  they  have  been  con- 
structed, unless  it  should  be  for  war,  in  which 
case  their  large  size  would  give  them  an  im- 
posing appearance. 

The  New  Guinea  canoes  generally  are  of 
light  construction  and  are  provided  with  an 
outrigger.  The  larger  ones  have  an  attap  roof 
and  are  capable  of  containing  an  entire  family, 
with  household  furniture  and  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

While  most  of  the  oceanic  spiral  haired 
tribes  are  distinguished,  by  their  general 
physical  character,  from  the  adjacent  races 
of  E.  Asia,  they  have  most  decided  re- 
semblances to  the  E.  African  races.     In  every 
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the  ample  Inda~SemilJc  beard,  never  found  in 
the  S.  E.  Asiatics,  appear?  amongst  the  Aa»- 
tralian,  the  n^oes  of  Tanna,  Mallicotla,  Ro- 
tuma,  and  less  noticeably,  amongst  some  of  tht 
western  'Papiias.  Several  of  the  Madagascar 
tribes  have  the  spiral  hair  and  other  characi«f- 
istics  of  this  physical  type,  and  the  decided  re- 
semblance between  them  and  varieties  of  P»- 


ight,  and  I 
'alians  be  admitted 
Asianesian  family 

lean  varieties  have 
Asian  esia. 

Mozambique 
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sometimes  eiongat- 
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if  the  prognathous 
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mgly  insisted  on  by  Lesson,  vha 
nined  both.  There  are  probably  few  vsrie- 
of  the  east  African  types,  from  those  of  the 
Danakil  on  the  Ked  sea  to  those  of  the  Kafir 
Kongo  tribes  in  the  south,  to  which  near 
approximations  might  not  be  found  in  the  east- 
islands.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  b« 
;t  representation  of  remembered  that  amongst  the  Papua  tribes 
negro  found  in  the  thereare  varietiesleaning  to  the  S.E.Asian  tjpe, 
remarkably  indent-  while  preserving  some  decided  African  charac- 
teristica.  Thegreatdifferenoebetweenthegeoe- 
rally  direct,  and  often  rapid  and  demonslratiTe, 
Indo-African  temperament  of  the  Papuas,  ani 
the  fliow,  reticent,  phlegmatic  Tibeto-Siama* 
temperament  of  the  latter  Indonesian,  is  sirimf- 
ly  marked  in  the  expression  of  the  face  in 
of  the  Papuanesians,  and  indeed  is  of^n 
more  striking  than  the  difference  in  features. 
Even  the  more  lively  eastern  continental  tribes, 
such  as  the  Anamese,  with  the  Gallic  demoft- 
Btrativeness  and  the  abrupt  and  independent 
air  of  the  Papnaa,  in  this  respect  rather  resem- 
ble the  Tibeto- Indian,  Polynesian  and 
nesian.  The  different  Papua  modes  of  dressii 
the  spiral  hair  are  all  practised  in  Africa, 
some  tribes  make  it  stand  out  like 
taff,  supporting  it  with  wooden  pins, 
others  plait  it  into  slender  ringlets.  The  di 
ing  and  arranging  of  these  plaited  locks  ii »' 
laborious  and  important  operation  amongst  d* 
Malagas!  and  many  African  nations,  as  amongpC 
the  Fijians  and  other  Asianesian  tribes  wh» 
have  the  same  custom.  With  some  the  hair 
is  shaven,  save  a  knot  at  the  top,  and  some  make 
it  into  wigs.  The  Sumah  and  other  tribes  stain 
the  hair  or  decolorize  it  with  lime.  Many 
tribes  smear  the  body  with  grease,  and  daub  or 
streak  it  with  red  ochre  and  pigments  of  otter 
colours.  Ali  these  are  Melanesian  customs.  Ths 
teeth  are  filed  into  a  conical  form,  while  olhoi 
notch  them,  and  it  deserves  remark  thatofthf 
two  modes  of  filing  the  teeth  prevailing  it- 
Asianesia,  the  horizontal  and  the  serrated,  th« 
latter  or  African  is  the  one  practised  by  the 
Papuaa.  The  former  or  iJurmah-Tonkin  m*- 
The  Indian  cha-  I  tom,  which  is  generally  adopted  by  the  Tibelo- 
Anam  tribes  of  Asianesia,  appears,  however,  to 
have  prevailed  in  ancient  Egypt  and  tlie  Canary 
islands,  as  it  does  still  in  some  American  and 
Esquimaux  tribes.  An  equally  curious  fashion, 
that  of  boring  the  septum  of  the  nose  and 
wearing  a  piece  of  wood,  bone,  &c.,  in  iS  u 
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African,  Papuan  and  Australian.  Circumci- 
aioD  prevails  amongst  some  of  the  African  tribes. 
Some  African,  like  some  Australian  tribes, 
knock  out  two  of  the  front  teeth.  The  African 
practice  of  making  long  gashes  in  the  skin, 
and  raising  the  flesh  in  cicatrices,  is  Australian 
tttd  Papuan  also.  Tatpoing  and  the  custom  of 
asch  tribe  having  a  different  pattern,  or  a  dis- 
tingoishing  mark,  prevail  in  bodi  regions. 
Luge  perforations  of  the  ear  are  African  as 
veil  as  old  Indian,  Trans-Indian  and  Asianesian. 
Anxxig  other  customs  found  in  Africa  and  in 
some  of  the  eastern  islands,  are  many  of  those 
eonnected  with  the  most  ancient  shaman  and 
fetish  religions,  and  with  a  rude  form  of  Saba- 
mokt  a  belief  in  sorcery,  metempsychosis,  put- 
ting sorcerers  to  death  when  they  will  not  give 
nin,  the  pretended  extraction  of  diseases  from 
the  body  of  the  patient,  in  the  shape  of  animals, 
hits  of  bone,  wood,  &c.,  animal  worship,  the 
■election  of  tutelar  or  sacred  animals  by  differ- 
nt  tribes,  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  croco- 
dile, the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  youth  or  virgin 
to  it,  purging  villages  of  evil  spirits,  the  cus- 
tou  of  human  sacrifices  generally,  different 
fenns  of  cannibalism,  eating  portions  of  slain 
OMinies  and  of  deceased  relatives,  preseA'ing 
the  heads  of  enemies  ;  drinking  warm  blood 
lod  eating  raw  fiesh,  tearing  the  heart  or 
kidneys  out  of  animals  and  devouring  them, 
Offinirerona  and  uncleanly  habits  ;  infanti- 
cide, the  destroying  of  old  and  diseased  per- 
many  incidents  of  the  system  of  inter- 
ions  or  tabu,  tabu  of  the  domestic  fowl, 
forbidden  to  particular  classes,  unclean- 
purifications,  removal  of  prohibitions,  the 
ibaracter  of  the  dances  in  Australia,  Van  Die- 
Ben'a  Land,  &c.,  and  amongst  many  of  the 
Afiican  tribes,  lunar  dances ;  abandonment  of 
dtt  house  and  sometimes  the  village  in  which 
t  death  has  taken  place,  doubling  up  the  body 
irith  the  head  resting  on  the  knees  and  bury- 
bg  them  in  circular  graves  or  in  jars,  smoking 
nr|«es  to  preserve  them,  keeping  them  in 
cares,  keeping  the  bones  of  the  dead  in  the 
house  and  carrying  them  about  for  a  time,  the 
preservation  of  the  skulls  of  ancestors,  slaughter- 
ing horned  animals  and  placing  the  horns  on 
pedes  or  trees  around  the  grave  ;  ordeals,  oaths 
tod  engagements  by  drinking  blood  ;  conical 
and  hemispherical  huts ;  boomerangs,  poison- 
ed arrows,  the  shape  of  shields,  spears,  &c., 
sarthen-ware  manufacture,  the  peculiar  style 
and  ornature  of  carved  wooden  articles,  clubs,' 
ipoons,  images,  or  fetislies  of  animals,  gods,  &;c., 
the  style  of  plaiting  caps,  baskets,  &c.,  procur- 
ing fire  by  working  a  piece  of  stick  in  a 
cavity  made  in  another  piece,  tubular  bellows 
vorked  by  a  piston,  the  resemblance  between 
thf  peculiar  cylindrical  beads  worn  by  the 
ttcient  Guanches  of  the  Canaries,  and   those 
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worn  by  the  Timoreans ;  many  social  usages, 
such  as  those  connected  with  the  sexes,  cere- 
monies attending  circumcision  or  the  initiation 
of  youtlis  to  test  their  courage,  &c.,  and  pro- 
mote great  endurance  of  bodily  pain,  peculiar 
secret  societies,  &c.,  &c.  This  distinguishes  all 
the  races  of  the  Oceanic  basin  which  have  not 
been  purified  by  the  Brahmanic  and  Semitic 
religions.  In  the  customs  of  destroying  the 
aged,  compare  the  voluntary  Fiji  practice 
with  that  of  the  Tachuktschi  in  N.  E.  Asia. 
Some  tribes  place  their  dead  in  stone  and 
earthenware  jars  (Celebes,  New  Guinea,  Japan) 
and  others,  who  have  no  jars,  in  circular 
graves,  (Australia),  strong  traces  of  this  and 
numerous  other  Africo-Asianesian  customs  are 
found  in  S.  India.  The  translations  of  the 
Mackenzie  MSS.  by  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Madras  Journal  of 
Literature  and  Science,  contain  many  notices 
illustrative  of  the  ethnology  of  this  region  and 
amongst  them  are  the  following :  "  Anciently, 
men  wearing  tufted  hair,  Curumbars  and  vai*i- 
ous  others,  of  the  Jaina  credence,  dwelt  in  this 
town.  They  were  the  aboriginal  residents." 
•*  Anciently  in  this  town,  they  did  not  keep  the 
very  old  people  (in  the  houses)  until  death  ; 
but  seeing  the  time  approach,  they  put  them  in 
very  strong-made  earthen  jars,  together  with 
food  suitable  for  them.  Such  was  the  practice 
in  this  Padnur.  They  would  die  off,  some 
little  time  afler  being  placed  there.  Such  kind 
of  earthern  jars  are  termed  matamaccachal, 
which  may  be  rendered  *  heretic  dog  kennel,' 
matama  may  also  be  for  mantama  or  martaban 
jar.  Though  these  were  placed  in  early  days,  yet 
even  now  many  such  chal  (pans  or  buckets) 
are  to  be  seen.  Human  bones,  and  drinking 
vessels  which  had  been  placed  therein,  have 
been  taken  out,  and  buried.*'  In  Banabe 
(Micronesia)  noble  women  marry  common  men 
and  their  children  rise  to  the  chiefdom  which 
the  sons  of  chiefs  never  do :  thia  has  a  re- 
semblance to  the  Nair  custom. 

The  two  principal  forms  of  the  S.  E.  Asian 
head,  the  angular  (square,  lozenge  or  oblong) 
and  the  ovoid,  both  well  distinguished  from 
the  Africo-Indian  shape  of  the  pure  Pa- 
puan, the  different  shades  of  brown,  yellowish, 
and  brownish-yellow,  which  prevail  to  the  west- 
ward of  China,  and  the  coarse  lanky  hair 
which  characterises  the  E.  Asian  races,  are  all 
repeated  in  the  purer  Malayu-Polynesian  tribes. 
The  remarkable  ovoid  forms  characteristic  of  the 
Anamese  and  many  of  the  insular  tribes,  and 
the  more  delicate  varieties  approaching  to  oval 
are  indentical  with  those  so  otlen  found  amongst 
the  Indo-Tibetan  tribes.  The  quasi  Iranian 
character  of  some  of  the  Asianesian  races  ap- 
pears to  connect  itself  with  a  western  influence 
exerted  on  the  ethnology  of  the  Gangetic  basin 
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before  the  era  of  the  Iranian  movement  to  ike 
eastv^ard.  The  harshly  angular  or  predominat- 
ing form  of  the  Mongolian  head  is  not  the  most 
prevalent  Indonesian.  It  is  chiefly  found 
amongst  the  western  Malays.  To  the  S.  E.  the 
finer  ovoid  verging  often  on  the  oval,  predomi- 
nates. The  ceremonies  attending  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  spot  in  the  house  to  the  spirit  of  a 
deceased  relative,  inviting  him  to  come  and 
occupy  it,  searching  for  the  fancied  traces  of 
his  passage  in  the  ashes  that  are  sprinkled  on 
purpose,  are  the  same  in  India  amongst  the 
Kol  and  in  Indonesia  amongst  some  of  the 
Philippine  and  Timorean  tribes.  The  same 
custom  slightly  modified  prevails  in  Amboyna, 
Bali,  Mangkasar,  &c.  The  marriage  ceremonies 
have  a  frequent  identity,  as  with  the  Himala- 
yan Limbu  and  the  Bomeon  Kahayan,  &c. 
The  curious  division  of  the  price  paid  for  a 
wife,  and  the  various  ceremonies  attending  its 
payment,  have  a  remarkable  resemblance 
amongst  the  Kol  and  probably  many  other 
tribes  in  India,  and  the  Batta,  Luzonian  and 
other  lank-haired  races  of  Indonesia.  No 
sooner  has  the  impatient  bridegroom  paid  one 
of  the  customary  exactions,  than  he  is  met  by 
another.  The  agreement  in  social  and  politi- 
cal institutions  is  great.  Amongst  the  former 
are  the  custom  of  bachelors,  and  the  less  widely 
spread  one  of  the  girls,  occupying  a  separate 
common  house ;  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
between  persons  of  the  same  clan,  a  very 
archaic  institution,  for  it  prevails  in  America, 
N.  E.  Asia,  China,  in  India  amongst  the 
Khonds,  &c.,  (and  originally  amongst  the 
Arya),  in  Australia,  and  amongst  the  greater 
number  of  the  Tibeto-Anam  tribes  of  Asia^ 
nesia ;  the  holding  of  all  land  and  other  in- 
herited property  by  the  female  children,  and 
the  reception  of  the  husband  into  the  wife's 
clan  (Kocch,  some  of  the  Garo  tribes,  Malays 
of  Menangkabau,  &c. ;)  many  customs  connect- 
ed with  marriage,  the  position  of  the  wife,  di- 
vorces, their  consequence,  and  the  congregation 
of  a  whole  village  in  one  long  house. 

There  is  the  same  hunting  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  heads  amongst  the  wilder  tribes  of 
Celebes  as  there  is  with  the  Kuki  on  deaths, 
particularly  of  chiefs.  This  has  also  extended 
to  N.  W.  and  S.  Australia.  The  Sabaism  of 
Indonesia  and  Australia  is  a  curious  reflection 
of  that  which  prevailed  in  S.  W.  Asia.  The 
moon  is  the  wife  of  the  sun.  The  Timorean  race, 
like  the  Naga,  heap  irony  and  insult  on  the 
head,  place  food  before  it,  ask  it  if  it  is  pleased 
with  its  place  of  rest,  "  if  so,  call  your  rela^ 
tions  and  let  them  eat,  or  will  you  eat  alone  ? 
eat  then,  ^c."  The  Timorian  group  preserves 
the  most  interesting  combination  of  African  and 
Indian  characteristics  which  Indonesia  aflbrds. 
It  would  alone  prove  the  two  connections  in  the 
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most  decisive  manner.  The  languages  ban 
many  Tibeto-Indian  as  well  as  African  features. 
The  Turanian  physical  characteristics  prend] 
amongst  the  Rajmahali,  Khond,  Kol  and  Good 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Grangetic  basin,  as 
far  as  the  meeting  of  the  Gond  and  the  Bhi! 
where  an  Africo-Indian  character  takes  its 
place.  On  the  northern  and  western  nde  it 
prevails  throughout  a  great  portion  of  tlie 
Himalayan  basins  of  the  Granges  and  Brahnuk 
putra,  in  Assam,  and  in  the  western  prqjectioB 
of  the  Trans-Indian  highlands  which  enten 
into  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  Bialh 
maputra  basin.  The  Tibetan  races  are  spreid 
along  the  whole  of  the  great  Trans-Himalajaa 
depression  or  from  the  Hindoo  Koh  to  d» 
borders  of  China.  They  meet  and  partial^ 
blend,  physiologically,  linguistically  or  monllj, 
with  Indian  races  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  Himalaya.  In  the  western  extremity  ths 
latter  prevajl  and  the  physiological  boundaiy 
gradually  but  irregularly  descends  fixmi  die 
highest  ranges,  till  it  embraces  the  upper  habi- 
table portions  of  the  Sutlej,  Jumna  andOangei 
Alpine  basins  in  Bisahar  and  Gharwal,  after 
which  it  ascends  again  where  the  Tibetan  de« 
pression  is  most  elevated  and  contracted  and 
thinly  peopled,  there  being  apparently  ao 
Tibetan  mixture  in  Kumaon.  The  large  Tan* 
nianism  observable  in  Assam  and  the  northen 
and  eastern  sides  of  the  plain  of  Bengal,  the 
considerable  contrast  which  even  the  proper 
Bengali  peasantry  afford  both  phjrsically  and 
morally  to  the  Hindustani,  the  fact  of  Tmi^i 
nian  tribes  being  preserved  on  the  qipoaH] 
sides  of  the  common  valley  of  the  Granges  aal  | 
Brahmaputra  in  the  Rajmahal  and  Graro  moon* 
tains,  as  well  as  all  along  its  northern  and  asi^ 
em  margin,  and  as  far  as  the  upper  basin  of 
the  Tapti  to  the  S.  W.  warrant  the  ooncliwaa 
that  similar  tribes  once  occupied  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  Grangetic  basin.  The  Dcrtfaen 
Indo-African  tribes  appear  to  have  occufoed 
the  western  part  of  the  Grangetic  ba8in,'-dM 
opposite  sides  of  which  still  preserve  remnanll 
of  them  in  the  Chamang,  I>om  and  Rawat  oa 
the  N.  and  the  Bhil  and  other  allied  tribes  oa 
the  S.  a  large  portion  of  those  of  the  Nerbadda 
and  Tapti,  and  probably  the  upper  branches  rf 
the  Godavery  and  Eashna,  as  well  as  all  tlM 
western  seaboard  'from  the  Gungawally  nort^ 
ward.  Their  N.  W.  boundary  must  have  been 
gradually  driven  in  by  the  advance  of  the 
Aryan  tribes.  Before  the  rise  of  the  Inniaa 
tribes,  tribes  intermediate  between  Iranian  and 
Turanian,  probably  occupied  the  basin  of  the 
Indus  and  even  extended  N.  and  W.  ao  ai  to 
connect  themselves  on  the  one  side  with  the 
ancient  Africo-Semitic  and  on  the  other  with 
the  Mid-Asian.  The  southern  Indo-Afiriean 
tribes  were  a  continuation  of  those  of  the  N.  W. 
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md  the  Tamil  and  other  populous  ones  appear 
to  have  owed  to  their  large  river  baains  and  to 
the  influences  received  from  Egypt  and  S.  W. 
Ana,  the  civilization  which  enabled  them  so 
greatly  to  surpass  their  northern  neighbours. 
Ab  fiur  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  the  tribes,  the  whole  of  India  would 
thus  appear  to  have  been  physiologically  divided 
hjr  an  irregular  line  running  from  the  Alpine 
baun  of  the  Kali  to  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Tapti  and  thence  S.  E.  along  the  Warda  and 
Godavery  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.     To 
the  £.  c^  that  line  Turanian  and  Irano-Tura- 
nian  features  prevailed  and  to  the  W.  Africo- 
ladian,  tiie  latter  being  much   more  Iranian 
than  the  former  and  probably   presenting   a 
aegro  character  in  its  ruder  and  servile  people, 
ind  Iranian  and  quasi  Iranian  in  the  higher  of 
its  more  civilized  tribes.     The  boundary  has 
doubtleaB  been  much  affected  by  internal  move- 
ments and  contests  in  all  the  middle  Indian 
highlands,  induced  by  the  external  pressure  of 
the  Aiyan  nations,  and  even  in  the  pre- Aryan 
I  en  it  must  have  undergone  a  succession  of 
I  diaoges.    During  that  period  strong  Alrico- 
\  Indian  influences  appear  to  have  extended  over 
I  the  S.  portion  of  the  eastern  or  Turanian  region, 
I  and  produced  languages  intermediate  between 
!  theTamulian  and  Tibeto-Indian  which  was  the 
;  non  easily  effected  from  the  two  having  numer- 
OQB  characteristics  in  common.     The  Tibeto- 
bmulian  era  must  therefore  have  been  of  great 
k^gth. 

The  Papuan  race  extends  from  New  Guinea 
jMlward  through  the  Louisiade  and  Solomon 
Jbthipelagos  to  the  new  Hebrides,  (where  it 
eo-exists  with  some  tribes  of  Malayu-Polyne- 
mm)  and  still  further  to  the  Fiji  islands  which, 
however,  is  the  extreme  limit  of  the  race  in  an 
iHtem  direction.    It  is  singular  that  the  Pa- 
puan race  improves  as  it  recedes  from  the 
'  lODtinent  of  Asia  and  advances  into  the  Pacific. 
llieFijians  are  the  aristocracy  of  their  race. 
Tkej  are  Papuans  only  in  their  physical  cha- 
laeteristics,  their  civilization  is  as  advanced  as  that 
flf  their  neighbours  of  the  Friendly  Islands.    The 
eipial  position  they  maintain  with  regard  to  the 
hrtter  who  prefer  Uiem  rather  as  friends  than  as 
!  alemiel^  prove  that  the  physical  capabilities  of  the 
I  Fapoans  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  Malayu- 
I  Poljnesians,  and  aJso  that  the  crushing  influence 
!  the  latter  have  gained  over  the  former  within 
I  the  limits  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  is  more  to 
I  be  attributed  to  their  possession  of  more  formid- 
;  sble  weapons,  such  as  swords  and  muskets,  and 
I  to  their  discipline  although  imperfect  enough, 
I  than  to  any  natural  superiority.     New  Caledo- 
vis  is  occupied  by  a  race  in  which  it  is  difficult 
tony  whether  the  Papuan  of  Polynesian  ele- 
nent  is  predominant,  several  travellers  have  also 
thought  that  they  could  discover  traces  of  a, 
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negro  race  in  New  Zealand,  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  the  case,  for  the  Papuans  of  the  Fiji 
islands  have  been  long  accustomed  to  navigation 
from  island  to  island  and  they  might  have  been 
carried  there  by  a  similar  chain  of  events  to 
that  which  brought  the  Malayu-Polynesians. 
In  a  south  direction  the  Papuans  have  evidently 
spread  far  and  wide  over  tJie  continent  of  Aus- 
tralia, for  although  the  influx  of  another  people 
has  greatly  modified  the  Papuan  character  of  the 
race,  it  exists  or  did  exist  in  its  purest  character 
in  the  island  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  inex- 
tinguishable hatred  which  they  bore  towards 
the  European  settlers,  rendered  their  presence 
so  hateful,  that  the  latter  rose  en  masse  to 
exterminate  them,  but  these  children  of  nature, 
owing  to  their  superiority  in  bush  tactics,  es- 
caped through  the  cordon  that  had  been  drawn 
around  them  during  the  night.  Diplomacy 
effected  what  force  was  found  unequal  to,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  tribe  was  persuaded  to  sur- 
render and  was  deported  to  an  island  in  Bass 
Strait.  It  seems  that  a  man  and  two  boys  were 
left  behind,  for  about  three  years  subsequently, 
two  shepherds,  unarmed,  and  dreading  uo  dan- 
ger, were  attacked  and  wounded  by  three  half- 
starved  wretches,  a  man  and  two  boys  who  had 
not  strength  to  effect  their  purpose,  and  who 
were  soon  added  to  the  community  of  Flinders 
island.  They  had  remained  concealed  in  the 
thick  brushes  near  Circular  Head  until  an  op- 
portunity occurred,  as  they  thought,  of  gratify- 
ing their  hatred,  against  the  intruders.  Marion, 
was  the  second  European  visitor  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Abel  Tasman  being  the  flrst. 
He  describes  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  natives  as 
of  the  common  stature,  of  a  black  colour,  and 
all  naked,  both  men  and  women,  and  some 
of  .the  latter  had  children  fastened  to  their 
backs  with  ropes  made  of  rushes.  All  the  men 
were  armed  with  pointed  sticks  (spears)  and 
with  stones  sharpened  in  the  manner  of 
axe  heads.  They  had,  in  general,  small 
eyes,  and  the  white  duller,  than  in  Euro- 
peans, the  mouth  very  wide,  the  teeth  white, 
and  flat  noses.  The  hair,  which  resembled  the 
wool  of  caffirees,  was  separated  into  shreds,  and 
powdered  with  red  ochre.  They  were  generally 
slender,  tolerably  well  made,  kept  their  shoul- 
ders back,  and  upon  their  prominent  chests, 
several  had  marks  raised  in  the  skin.  Their 
language  appeared  harsh,  the  words  seeming 
to  be  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  throat. 
The  Papuan  character  of  the  hair,  in  which 
they  differ  from  the  Australians,  is  distinctly 
noticed  by  several  writers,  more,  especially  by 
Captain  Bligh  and  by  Captain  Cook's  intelligent 
surgeon  and  naturalist  Mr.  Anderson.  The 
latter  not  inaptiy  compares  it  with  the  tuft-like 
hair  of  the  Hottentots  of  South  Africa,  to  which 
indeed  it  bears  a  perfect  resemblance.     Some 
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other  traveller  have  evidently  supposed  this 
singularity  to  have  been  the  result  of  some  arti- 
ficial process,  not  being  aware  that  any  race  on 
earth  possessed  hair  of  so  peculiar  a  nature. 

After  a  long  experience  of  the  Australian 
continent  which  included  prolonged  residence 
on  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  coasts,  during 
which  Mr.  Earl's  attention  had  been  particularly 
directed  to  the  native  races,  he  had  never  been 
able  to  detect  a  single  tribe  of  pure  Papuans, 
and  '  the  only  traveller  who  has  described 
a  people  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  such,  is 
the  celebrated  Dampier,  who  speaks  of  meeting 
a  people  with  woolly  hair  on  the  north-west 
coast.  The  tribe  which  now  inhabits  that  par- 
ticular spot  resembles  the  people  encountered 
by  Dampier  in  everything  but  this.  It  seems 
improbable  that  so  great  a  change  should  have 
occurred  in  so  comparatively  short  a  period,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  impossible.  Melville  Island, 
which  is  separated  from  the  north  coast  of 
Australia  by  a  strait  only  a  few  miles  wide  is 
inhabited  by  a  people  of  pure  or  nearly  pure 
Papuan  origin,  who  are  looked  upon  as  foreign- 
ers by  tiie  natives  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
Australia,  with  whom  they  have  little  commu- 
nication, and  that  little  invariably  hostile.  In 
a  north-west  direction  from  New  Guinea,  the 
Papuan  race  extends  through  the  Moluccas, 
to  the  Philippines,  but  in  these  islands 
they  only  appear  in  small  and  scattered 
tribes  occupants  of  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses. The  small  islands  which  extend  from 
New  Guinea  to  Timor,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Arru  Islands  are  occupied  by  Malaya- 
Polynesians  of  the  most  decided  character,  but 
at  Timor,  especially  near  the  north-east  end,  a 
race  evidently  of  Papuan  origin  again  appears, 
but  never,  as  far  as  Mr.  Earl  had  been  able  to 
ascertain  after  strict  enquiry , in  an  absolutely  pure 
state.  These  tribes  are  much  oppressed  by  the 
Malaya-Polynesians  who  occupy  the  table-land 
of  the  interior ;  and  the  slaves  which  are  brought 
down  to  the  settlements  on  the  coast,  and  were 
formerly  exported  to  Macao  and  other  places, 
were  chiefly  of  this  race,  which  led  to  very 
erroneous  impressions  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Timor  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  only  met  them  at  Macao,  where 
the  negro  character  naturally  prevails  among 
them.  Some  tribes  on  the  great  island  of 
Flores  or  Mang*arai  assume  a  more  decided 
Papuan  character,  and  there  is  said  to  be  also 
a  tribe  of  these  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Timboro  mountain  on  Sambawa;  but 
beyond  this  they  disappear,  and  are  not  en- 
countered again  until  we  meet  them  on  the 
Malayan  peninsula  under  the  name  of  Se« 
mang,  occupying  some  mountain  tracts  in 
the  states  of  Kidsdi,  Perah,  and  Kalantan.  The 
Andaman  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  are 
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occupied  by  a  people  of  most  decided  Papnaii 
character,  who  bear,  indeed,  a  very  striking 
resemblance  to  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen'e 
Land*  Hence  they  can  be  traced  no  fur- 
ther, unless  the  analogy  recently  discovered 
by  Mr.  Norris,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  between  the  Tamil  Ian* 
guage  of  the  Coromandel  coast  and  some  of  the 
Australian  dialects,  may  lead  to  the  establish* 
ment  of  an  affinity  between  the  nations  tiiat 
use  them. 

As  the  Papuans  have  no  records,  and  no 
traditions  but  those  of  a  most  vague  description, 
the  mystery  which  hangs  over  their  origin  can 
only  be  dissipated  by  analogy  drawn  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  find  them  placed. 
Of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt,  namely, 
that  all  the  Negro  tribes  to  the  eastward  of  the 
continent  of  Asia,  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
race.  This  is  proved  by  the  almost  perfect 
identity  that  exists  between  all  those  trib^  bow* 
ever  remote  from  each  other,  which  have  not 
had  opportunities  of  deriving  improvements  from 
more  civilized  neighbours ;  and  where  this  has 
occurred,  in  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent 
islands  of  the  Pacific  for  example,  their  personal 
characteristics  are  still  mantained  in  the  utmost 
purity.  With  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Fiji 
islands,  every  spot  on  which  the  race  is  iwjf 
known  to  exist,  can  be  reached  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia  by  passing  from  island  to  island  wi&- 
out  being  under  the  necessity  of  going  out  of  sight 
of  land.  An  inspection  of  a  chart  on  a  large  sok^ 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  Pacific,  wilt 
render  this  point  sufiiciently  palpable  to  th^ 
reader.  This  would  go  to  prove  two  things; 
first,  that  if  they  migrated  from  any  contiaenl 
it  must  have  been  from  that  of  Asia;  aoJ 
secondly,  that  they  must  have  been  unprorid- 
ed  with  vessels  fit  to  encounter  voyages  of  erear 
a  tew  days'  duration,  in  fact  they  would  appeir 
to  have  been  in  precisely  the  same  condition' 
as  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Melr^ 
Island  and  the  south-west  part  of  New  Guines, 
of  the  present  day,  deriving  their  chief  subsist 
ence  ih>m  the  shores  of  the  sea,  where  thosar 
who  subsist  solely  on  the  productions  of  natorflf 
can  provide  themselves  better  than  in  the  densH 
forests  of  the  interior.  The  Papuans  eveiy* 
where  delight  in  dwelling  on  the  coast,  although 
not  a  decidedly  maritime  people  ;  while  4« 
superior  tribes  of  Malaya-Polynesians,  delight 
in  occupying  the  table-lands  of  the  interior, 
where  their  knowledge  of  agriculture  enable! 
them  to  obtain  an  abundant  subsistence.  1%e 
propensity  to  migrate  is  as  great  in  penoni 
living  on  the  sea  shores  without  fixed  habitar 
tions  as  in  wandering  pastoral  tribes,  especially 
if,  as  was  probably  the  case  in  this  iHstaace, 
they  were  urged  by  a  pressure  from  behind, 
caused  by  the  advance  of  a  superior  race  m 
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Ae  continent  of  Asia.  This  propensity  may 
Ik  witnened  in  ftill  force  at  the  present  day 
on  the  northern  coasts  of  Australia,  where  the 
natiTes  take  great  delight  in  wandering  in 
fiunilies  along  the  margins  of  the  sea,  spearin^^ 
the  M,  and  often  the  turtle,  as  they  go,  and 
geoerally  accomplishing  eight  or  ten  miles  a 
diy.  When  they  wish  to  visit  one  of  the 
Uaods  lying  off  the  coast,  or  to  cross  a  wide 
lirer  or  an  arm  of  the  sea,  half  an  hour  suffices 
to  strip  the  hark  of  the  curved  stem  of  a  tree 
b  one  single  sheet,  and,  hy  tying  up  the  two 
ends  and  spreading  the  centre  out  with  sticks, 
to  convert  it  into  a  boat  sufficiently  commo- 
dioos  to  transport  the  family  across  the  piece  of 
Ike  water ;  or,  where  this  material  is  not  to  be 
jirocured,  a  raft  of  the  stems  of  the  pandanus 
palm  is  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 
What  people  could  be  more  adapted  for. migra- 
tion than  one  that  cared  not  for  more  shelter 
than  the  sky  afforded,  carried  all  their  domestic 
goods  on  their  backs  without  inconvenience, 
snd  were  always  tempted  onwards  by  the 
tnperior  abundance  of  the  productions  of  nature 
which  untrodden  shores  afforded  ?  What  a 
])anulise  must  Australia  have  appeared  to  such 
s  people,  with  its  sandy  bogs  teeming  with  fish, 
and  its  open  interior  abounding  in  herds  of 
Xaogaroos  as  yet  unaware  of  the  danger  which 
the  presence  of  man  placed  them  in. 

The  Dutch  corvette  Triton,  in  the  course  of 
kr  examination  of  the  S.  W.  coast  of  New 


same,  on  which  the  interpreter  jumped  into  the 
shallow  water,  and  appixiached  them  with  some 
looking  glasses  and  strings  of  beads,  which 
were  received  with  loud  laughter  and  yells. 
They  now  began  dancing  in  the  water,  making 
the  interpreter  join,  and  the  party  was  soon 
increased  by  other  natives  from  the  woods,  who 
were  attracted  by  the  presents.  One  of  the 
officers  also  jumped  into  the  water  and  joined 
in  the  dance,  and  they  soon  became  so 
friendly  as  to  come  close  around  the  boat." 
This  state  of  afiairs,  however,  did  not  last 
long.  The  natives  were  detected  secretly 
dragging  the  boat  to  the  beach,  and  on  being  pre- 
vented from  doing  so,  they  shot  a  flight  of  arrows 
into  the  boat,  and  wounded  two  of  the  crew,  who 
retaliated  by  a  discharge  of  musketry  which 
kiUed  or  wounded  three  of  the  natives.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
Papuans  will  see  in  this  the  usual  results  of 
first  interviews  with  the  more  uncivilized  tribes, 
but  they  will  scarcely  be  prepared  for  what 
follows.  "  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  at 
the  time  of  high  water,  three  of  the  naturalists 
went  in  a  boat  well  armed  to  the  same  spot, 
where  they  found  the  trees  full  of  natives  of 
both  sexes,  who  sprang  from  branch  to  branch, 
with  their  weapons  on  their  backs,  like  mon- 
keys, making  the  same  gestures,  and  screaming 
and  laughing  as  in  the  morning,  and  no  offers 
of  presents  could  induce  them  to  come  down 
from  the  trees  to  renew  the  intercourse.     This 


Miiea,  in  search  of  a  spot  on  which  to  found   singular  scene  was   also   witnessed  by  those 


Anttleinent,  entered  an  inlet  near  Cape  Valsche 
IMch  has  since  proved  to  be  a  strait.  A  party 
I ef  natives  was  seen  upon  the  breach,  apparent- 
}f  inTiting  an  interview,  and  an  armed  boat, 
eontatning  several  officers,  among  whom  was 
;  Lentenant  Modera,  was  sent  on  shore  to  com- 
ainicate  with  them.     **When  t^e  boat  had 
Itcaehed  to  within   a  musket  shot's  distance 
liiomthem,  the  natives,  who  were  armed  with 
hows,  arrows  and   lances,  commenced  mak- 
ing a  number  of  singular  gestures  with  their 
I  tons  and  legs.      The  Ceramese  interpreter 
ttUed  out  to  them  in  a  language  composed 
partly  of  Ceramese  and  partly   of  a  dialect 
Ipoken  by  a  tribe  which  dwelt  more  to  the 
ttorth,  but  which  was  evidently  quite  unintelli- 
l^hle  to  them,  for  they  answered  only  by  loud 
iad  wild  yells.     We  endeavoured  for  a  long 
time  without  success,  to  induce  them  to  lay  aside 
their  weapons,  but  at  length  one  of  them  was 

C railed  on  to  do  so,  and  the  others  followed 
example,  on  which  we  also  laid  down  our 
mu,  keeping  them,  however,  at  hand^  We 
now  dcsely  approached  each  other,  and  the 
interpreter,  dipping  his  hand  into  the  water 
iprinkled  some  over  the  crown  of  his  head  as  a 
t^  of  peace.  This  they  seemed  to  under- 
ted,  for  two  of  them  immediately  did  the 
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on     board    by    means     of    their    telescope.' 
Such  ape-like  agility  on  the  part  of  any  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family  would  be  scarce- 
ly credible,  had  we  not  so  many  proofs  of  how 
readily  man  adapts  himself  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed.      The  immense  man- 
grove jungles  which  line  this  part  of  the  coast 
could  scarcely  be  traversed  except  by  climbing 
from  branch  to  branch.     A  similar  facility  in 
ascending    trees,    and    moving    among    their 
branches,  is  found  among  the  natives  of  Melville 
island  on  the  north  coast  of  Australia,  who  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  in  many  particulars  to 
this  New  Guinea  tribe.     During  the  period  in 
which  this  island  was  occupied    by  a  British 
garrison,    many    of  the    men  were  killed   or 
wounded    by    spears  thrown  from  the    trees, 
where  the  natives  appeared  to  uaia  their  wea- 
pons with  as  great   facility  as  on  terra  firma. 
The  New  Guinea  tribe  above  mentioned  seems 
to  x)0S6ess  all  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Papuans.     *'  Their  stature  is  of  the  middle  size 
and  they  are  by  no  means  strongly  built.  Their 
skin  is  black,  but  not  very  deep  in  colour,  and 
with  a  bluish  tinge.     The  lips  are  pretty  thick 
and  the  nose  somewhat  flat.     The  hair  of  the 
head  is  frizzled,  like  that  of  the  African  negroes 
and  pitch  black    in  colour.     The  beard  and 
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whiskeiB  are  aUowed  to  grow,  the  first  is  criap 
(kort-gel^uld)  like  that  of  the  head."  {Madera^ 
pp.  25-30.)  The  natives  of  the  Utanata  river, 
about  100  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  tribe  just 
alluded  to,  are  the  finest  looking  men  of  all  the 
people  of  the  west  coast  of  New  Guinea.    The 
river  whose  banks  they  occupy,  is  the  southern- 
most limit  of  the  adventurous  voyages  of  the 
traders  from  Celebes.     These  men  are  above 
ihe  middle  size,  and  many  among  them  may  be 
called    large  men.    They  are  stout  and  well 
made.    Their  colour  is  a  dark  brown,  with 
sometimes  a  bluish  tinge.    They  have  dark  and 
small  eyes,  a  flabby,  drooping  nose,  the  septum 
of  which  is  usually  bored  and  an  ornament  of 
wood,  or  hog's  tusk  worn  therein.     The  mouth 
is  large  and  provided  with  very  white  teeth, 
which  are  sometimes  filed  to  points.     The  lips 
are  tolerably  thick.     Their  features  bear  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  those  of  the  A£ricans, 
a  character  which  they  possess  in  common  with 
the  tribe  previously  described,  but  the  expres- 
sion is  by  no  means  so  hard  and  repulsive  as  is 
the  case  with  the  latter.     Some  of  them  have 
marks  on  the  body,  especially  on  the  arms, 
breast    and     belly,     made     by    cutting    the 
flesh    with    sharp    stones    and    then    burn- 
ing the  wound,  which  causes  the  flesh,  when 
the   cicatrix  is  formed,  to  stand  out  in  re- 
lief in  weals  the  thickness  of  the  finger. 

AndamaiM,  Very  full  accounts  of  the 
people  of  the  Andamans  are  given  in 
one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  ''Asiatic 
Researches,"  and  also  in  Colonel  Symes' 
Embas^  to  Ava.  Their  limbs  are  spare 
and  ill-proportioned,  their  bellies  protuberant, 
the  complexion  black  and  the  hair  woolly.  They 
have  also  a  taste,  so  characteristic  of  the  wilder 
Papuans,  for  daubing  their  heads  with  red  ochre. 
They  have  canoes,  but  use  small  rafts  when  they 
wish  to  visit  the  islets.  Both  sexes  go  entirely 
naked,  for  the  pieces  of  fringe  they  wear  about 
them  B^Q  rather  intended  for  ornament  than  as 
a  covering.  They  obtain  fish  by  descending  to 
the  shore  at  low  water  and  spearing  those  that 
are  left  among  the  ree&  by  the  receding  tide  ; 
or  by  catching  them  with  small  hand-nets,  and 
depositing  them  in  long  wicker  baskets  which 
they  carry  slung  from  their  shoulders.  AH 
these  are  characteristics  of  the  wilder  coast 
Papuans,  especially  those  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
to  whom  indeed  the  Andamaners  bear  a  resem- 
blance so  striking  as  to  excite  surprise  that  two 
tribes  who  must  have  been  separated  during 
many  ages,  and  who  reside  in  climates  so  differ- 
ent, should  be  distinguished  by  precisely  the 
same  characteristics.  The  only  point  of  difier- 
ence  that  can  be  detected,  consists  in  the 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Andamaners  of 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  which  was  either 
never  known  to  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  natives 
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or  has  been  neglected  in  favour  of  the  dart « 
throwing  spear,  which  is  far  better  adapted  to 
the  open  nature  of  their  country. 

Pacific.    The  best  and  fullest  aocoont  of 

the    Fijians  is    found  in  Lieutenant  WilU 

narrative    of   the    United    States   Ezpbni^ 

Expedition.     An   immense    deal  of  valnaUe 

matter    concerning    the  inhabitants  of  Yaa 

Diemen's    Land,    the    new    Hebrides,  new 

Caledonia,  in    fkct  of  all  the  islands  of  tin 

Pacific  with  the  exception  of  the  Fijia  ani 

Samoas,  is  contained  in  Cook's  voyages  whidk 

quite  a  text  book  for  the  ethnol<^;ist  in  Polyneiii^ 

Details  respecting  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinei^j 

are  contained  inDuperry  and  D'UrviUe's  Frenok 

voyages ;  and  Captain  Blackwood  of  H.  M.  SQ^ 

veyingship  "  Fly,"  gives  the  fullest  account  of  t3» 

natives  of  Torres  Strait  and  of  the  south  part  of 

New  Guinea.  A  recent  work  by  a  French  genti«» 

man,  M.  Mallet,  gives  many  details  respecdm 

the  n^itos  of  the  Philippines,  the  Papuaasct 

Flores  or  Sumbawa,  have  been  noticed  by  Mf> 

Eussell  Wallace.     The  Semang  of  the  Uakf 

Peninsula  have  been  shortly  described  by  Baiilm 

Crawfurd  and  Marsden,  and  their  acoountBliiil 

been  sufficient  to  decide,  at  all  events,  tiior 

negro  character. 

MacGillivi*ay  says  he  found  it  diffictdt  ^ 
state  the  peculiarities  of  one  of  the  Papnaa  non^ 
(including  the  inhabitants  of  the  Loaidadi^; 
for  even  the  features  exhibit  nearly  as  mail 
diflerences  as  exist  among  a  miscellaii6Q|| 
coUection  of  individuals  of  any  European  DatkN. 
They  appeared  to  him  to  be  resolvable  intoaei^ 
ral  indistinct  ty  pe8,with  intermediate  giadatioail 
thus  occasionally  we  met  with  strongly  marUi 
negro  characteristics,  but  still  more  fireqnien% 
with  the  Jewish  cast  of  features,  while  every  wm 
and  then  a  face  presented  itself  which  atmelt 
him  as  being  peifectly  Malayan.  Li  genenl 
the  head  is  narrow  in  front,  and  wide  and  ?< 
high  behind,  tiie  face  broad  from  the  great 
jection  and  height  of  the  cheek  bones  and  dft^ 
pression  at  the  temples ;  the  chin  narrow  'm 
front,  slightly  receding,  with  prominent  aogloi 
to  the  }«f( ;  the  nose  more  or  less  flattened  anl 
widened  at  the  wings,  with  dilated  nostrib,  a 
broad,  slightly  arched  and  gradually  roundai 
bridge,  pulled  down  at  the  tip  by  the  use  of, 
the  nose-stick ;  and  the  mouth  rather  irid%' 
with  thickened  lips,  and  incisors  flattened  <m 
top  as  if  ground  down.  Although  the  hair  oft 
the  head  is  almost  invariably  woolly,  and,ifiiok 
cropped  close,  or  shaved,  frizzled  out  into  a  ino^ 
instances  were  met  with  in  which  it  hadna 
woolly  tendency,  but  was  either  in  short  curfa» 
or  long  and  soft  -without  conveying  any  hank 
feeling  to  the  touch.  In  colour  too  it  varied, 
although  usually  black,  and  when  long  pale  or 
reddish  at  the  tips  ;  yet  some  people  of  both 
sexes  were    observed    having  it  still  wooliyt 
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Imt  of  a  bright  red  colour,  artificially  pro- 
duced, as  is  known  to  be  effected  by  means 
of  lime  water  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lorth-^west  coast  of  New  Guinea.  The  beard 
nd  moustache,  when  present,  which  is  seldom 
the  case,  are  always  scanty,  and  there  is  very 
filde  scattered  hair  upon  the  body.  The  colour 
«f  &e  skin  varies  from  a  light  to  a  dark  copper- 
Qobor,  the  former  being  the  prevailing  hue ; 
kdiiidiials  of  a  light  yellowish-brown  hue  are 
iAen  met  with,  but  this  colour  of  the  skin 
ii  not  accompanied  by  distinctive  features. 
The  average  stature  of  these  Papuans  is  only 
iboat  five  feet  four  inches.  Although  well 
iMde,  and  &r  surpassing  British  ssolors  in 
^^ty,  they  were  inferior  in  muscidar  power, 
fketr  strengA  was  tested  by  means  of  a  deep- 
'$ak  lead  weighing  twenty-two  pounds  which 
lone  ci  the  natives  could  hold  out  at  arms 
Ingth,  although  most  of  the  sailors  who  tried 
;k  experienced  no  difficulty  in  sustaining  the 
vd^t  for  a  few  seconds.  Cowries  are  strung 
Mmd  the  l^s,  arms,  and  neck.  Human  jaw- 
Immi  are  frequently  worn  aa  bracelets  in  the 
looinade. 

.^iiiitf  island,  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
Ji  inhabited  by  Papuans.  Their  houses,  bmlt 
IB  posts,  are  placed  entirely  in  the  water. 
At  very  k»w  water  only  is  the  beach  partially 
imeonnd^  This  beach  consists  of  mud,  in 
.flieh  mangroves  grow  luxuriantly  and  com- 
tfetely  obstruct  a  landing.  The  gardens,  from 
lils  cause,  are  situated  on  the  surrounding 
nluids,  principally  on  an  island  with  a  high 
peach  lying  opposite  to  the  kampong.  The 
IhsDS  Papuans  wear  their  hair  in  tufts.  Their 
%pearance  is  good  natured,  foces  regular,  eyes 
Ittatiftilly  black,  the  mouth  broad  with  beau- 
ifol  regular  teetli,  and  the  forehead  high  but 
lUTow.  Many  have  thin  lips  and  finely  curved 
iOBes,  which  give  them  a  more  European  phy- 
pbgDomy.  The  men  are  generally  handsome 
wA  well-formed,  stout,  without  being  too  thick, 
ibODg  and  muscular ;  the  women  very  good- 
koking ;  and  some  children  with  very  regular 
pt  fkoes  and  long  pendant  curling  hair. 

Jru,  Arroe  or  Arm  IslandSf  extend  from 
fct  r  0'  to  lat.  o*'  52'  S.  and  in  long.  133°  66' 
1.,  nm  for  upwards  of  100  miles  N.  and 
:&  "and  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  in 
ilKtdth,  and  lie  between  the  Timor  Laut  group 
isd  the  S.  W.  coast  of  New  Guinea.  They 
.are  a  closely  packed  group,  distant  about 
laxj  miles  from  the  south-west  coast  of  New 
Annea.  On  the  ^tem  side  of  the  group 
tre  foond  banks  of  sand  and  mud,  stretch- 
ing &r  out  to  sea,  which  are  only  covered 
to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  at  low  tides.  Inland 
I  ire  many  fresh  water  swamps  with  thick  impe- 
I  Mable  jungle  in  other  places.  Their  produce 
»  pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  birds 
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of  paradise  and  trepang.  The  timber  of  the 
islands  is  much  praised.  The  Arm  islanders 
have  much  intercourse  with  strangers.  They 
purchase  from  the  Bugis  the  Papuan  slaves 
brought  from  New  Guinea,  who  are  then  em- 
ployed in  diving  for  pearls  and  in  the  beche  de 
mer  fishery.  The  Arm  islanders  are  impover- 
ished by  their  excessive  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  imported  from  Java  and  Macassar.  In 
personal  appearance  the  people  are  betweea 
the  Malayan  and  Polynesian  Negro.  They  are 
not  many  degrees  further  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion than  the  natives  of  the  north  coast  of 
Australia  to  whom  many  of  them  bear  consi- 
derable personal  resemblance.  Some  of  the 
Arm  men  profess  Christianity  and  some  are 
mahomedans.  In  stature  they  surpass  the  civi- 
lized natives  of  Celebes.  The  dress  of  the  men 
is  a  piece  of  matting  or  cloth  girded  round  the 
loins  and  drawn  tight  between  the  thighs,  and 
a  salendan  or  shawl.  No  fillet  is  worn  round 
the  head.  The  hair  is  woolly  and  frizzled  out 
like  that  of  the  Papuan.  The  men  are  of  a 
jealous  disposition  and  easily  roused  to  anger 
by  abuse  of  their  women  or  ancestors,  other- 
wise they  are  mild  of  charater.  The  women 
.  wear  a  mat  in  front  and  one  behind.  When  a 
person  of  consequence  dies,  these  are  stripped 
oS  and  they  ru^  into  the  sea  where  they  dis- 
port for  some  time.  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Arm  Islands,  many  years  ago, 
by  the  Dutch  of  Amboyna  and  nearly  all  die 
principal  people  profess  this  creed.  'The  Arm 
people  ornament  their  houses  with  brazen  trays, 
called  dulam  or  talam,  and  elephants  teeth,  which 
are  broken  up  when  the  owner  dies.  Tripang 
is  abundant  near  the  islands,  in  nearly  all  the 
varieties,  but  is  indifferently  cured.  Neither 
the  Kei  or  Arm  islanders  ever  abscond  to  avoid 
paying  their  debts.  The  Arru  islanders  bear 
a  strong  personal  resemblance  to  the  aborigines 
of  Port  Essington ;  indeed,  on  several  occasions 
in  which  natives  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  late  settlement  visited  the  islands  in  Euro- 
pean vessels,  they  were  cQjguudered  by  the 
Arruans  as  belonging  to  some  remote  part 
of  their  own  group.  But  the  Arruans  also 
possess  so  many  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  Outanata  of  the  opposite  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  include 
them  in  a  general  account  of  the  Papuans. 
One  of  their  most  singular  peculiarities 
consists  in  the  value  which  they  attach  to 
elephants  tusks,  brass  gongs,  and  huge  porce- 
lain dishes.  An  odd  custom,  and  one  that 
is  probably  unique  in  the  world,  consists  in 
the  destruction  of  a  man's  goods  on  his  death, 
instead  of  a  distribution  of  them  among  his 
surviving  relations.  All  the  chattels  which  he 
has  collected  during  his  life,  including  tusks, 
gongs  and  precious  China  dishes,  are  broken 
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in  pieces  and  thrown  away :  and  in  the  villages 
may  be  seen  heaps  of  these  fragments  of  pro- 
perty which  custom  or  some  singular  supersti- 
tion has  deterred  the  living  from  appropriating. 

The  natives  of  Aitu  are  Papuans,  with  black 
or  sooty  brown  skins,  woolly  or  frizzly  hair,  thick 
ridged  prominent  noses,  and  rather  slender  limbs ; 
most  of  them  wear  nothing  but  a  waist  cloth. 
Papuan  boys  sing  cheerily  as  they  walk  along 
or  talk  aloud  to  themselves,  which  is  quite  a 
negro  peculiarity.  They  have  as  food  raw  sago 
and  vegetables,  fish  and  molluscs,  and  tobacco, 
betel  and  arrack  are  their  luxuries.  Their  houses 
are  rude  sheds.  There  are  some  mixed  races 
amongst  them.  The  Papuan  talks,  laughs,  and 
shouts  without  intermission.  The  women  have 
only  a  mat  of  plaited  strips  of  palm  trees  worn 
tight  round  the  body  and  reaching  from  the 
hips  to  the  knee.  Their  frizzly  hair  is  tied  in 
a  bunch  at  the  back  of  the  head.  They  delight 
in  combing  it  or  forking  it,  using  a  large  wooden 
fork  with  four  diverging  prongs,  to  separate  and 
arrange  the  long  tangled  frizzly  mass.  They 
and  the  men  wear  earrings,  necklaces,  of  silver, 
brass,  and  shell.  The  Arm  Papuans  told  Mr. 
Wallace  that  some  of  their  tribes  kill  the  old 
men  and  women  when  they  no  longer  can  work, 
but  he  saw  many  old  folk.  Their  hair  is  usually 
black  and  strongly  curled.  Like  the  African 
Somali,  they  wash  it  with  wood-ashes  or  lime 
water,  which  impart  to  it  a  lightish  colour  and 
cause  it  to  appear  rough,  both  these  peculia- 
rities being  considered  very  tasteful  by  the  Al- 
foers  as  well  as  by  the  Papuans.  The  Arruans 
are  taller  and  more  muscular  than  the  Malays 
and  Bughis  of  Celebes,  but  are  inferior  in  pro- 
portions, if  not  in  stature,  to  the  ordinary  run 
of  Europeans.  The  usual  height  of  the  men  is 
from  five  feet  four  inches,  to  five  feet  eight 
inches,  and  there  is  a  great  inclination  to  slim- 
ness  about  the  lower  extremities  among  the 
taller  men,  some  of  whom  attain  the  height  of 
six  feet.  The  Arafura  of  Vorkay  (one  of  the 
southern  Arru)  possess  no  religion  whatever. 
Of  the  immortalily  of  the  soul  they  have  not  the 
least  conception.  To  all  enquiries  on  this  sub- 
ject they  answered,  "  No  Arafura  has  ever  re- 
turned to  us  afler  death,  therefore  we  know 
nothing  of  a  future  state,  and  this  is  the  first 
time  we  have  heard  of  it.  Their  idea  was  Mati 
Mati-sudah,  when  you  are  dead  there  is  an  end 
of  you.  Neither  have  they  any  notion  of  the 
creation  of  the  world.  They  only  answer, 
"  None  of  us  are  aware  of  this,  we  have  never 
heard  anything  about  it,  and  therefore  do  not 
know  who  has  done  it  all."  The  ports  frequent- 
ed by  the  foreign  trading  vessels  are  all  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  group,  where  the 
people  are  evidently  of  a  mixed  race,  the  natural 
result  of  strangers  from  the  west  having  married 
and  settled  among  them  during  an  intercourse 
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which  appears  to  have  extended  over  leren} 
centuries. 

The    Baju    or    Baju  Laut,    meaning  thej 
Sea    Baju,    are  a    maritime  people  in  tbg' 
Arru  islands,  who  venture  far  to  sea.    Many ; 
of  the* Baju  remain  throughout  the  year  near 
the  Dutch  settlement  of  Macassar,  on  the  sondi 
end  of  Celebes,  where  they  are  found  very  1B^ 
ful  in  carrying  despatches.    They  are  chidlj 
employed  by  the  Chinese  in  fishing  for  trepang, 
or  sea-slug,  and  according  to  the  pohcy  invi- 
riably  adopted  by  the  latter  in  their  dealingi 
with  the  natives,  are  generally  involved  in  dd^ 
from  which  extrication  is  nearly  hopeleas.    The 
demand  against  each  boat  or  iasxaiy  tuoaUj 
averages  about  four  hundred  guilders  (twenty- 
five  pounds  sterling),  and,  extraordinary  ask 
may  appear,  no  instance  is  on  record  of  thdr 
ever  having  absconded  to  avoid  the  payment  of  j 
their  debts. 

Vorkay,  is  an  island  lying  exposed  to  theocett 
at  tl)/s  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Am 
group,  and  is  of  great  importance  from  the  penl 
fishery.  At  a  distance  of  eight  miles  to  tin 
eastward,  lie  several  small  islands,  betvea 
which  and  Vorkay  the  trepang  banks  aredtaat- 
ed.  At  low  water,  hundreds  of  men,  with  tfaeif 
wives  and  children,  may  be  seen  wading  fnm 
Vorkay  towards  these  isles  (the  water  beqg 
only  two  or  three  feet  deep,)  carrying  a  basktt 
at  their  backs,  and  having  in  ^eir  haadi  a 
stick. 

Boj  is  an  island  of  the  eastern  Archipekgl 
inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  Papuans  and  i$ 
brown  race. 

Ceram  Laut,  a  cluster  of  islets  lji% 
off  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  lai^gs- 
island  of  Seran,  or  Ceram  in  lat.  d^  55'  & 
and  133^  £.  They  produce  tortoise-duH^ 
mother-of  pearl-shell,  beche  de  mer,  wild  aokf 
namon,  wild  nutmegs,  and  birds  of  panute 
Ceram  Laut,  is  the  most  westerly  and  thi, 
largest  of  the  range  of  small  islands  which  ef-^ 
tend  15  to  18  miles  £.  and  W.  Ceram  Laa^ 
means  Ceram  lying  to  sea-ward :  its  islands  ait 
low.  Ceram  Laut,  is  the  great  place  to  which 
the  Bugis  carry  the  Papuan  slaves  whom  tbqr 
steal  from  New  Guinea.  Ceram  Laut,  aai 
Goram  are  seldom  visited  by  Europeans.  Tkt 
natives  of  the  Ceram  Laut  islands  rqiair 
chiefiy  to  the  northern  coast  of  Papua,  0, 
the  island  of  New  Guinea,  from  which  ibtf 
are  distant  only  about  a  day's  sail,  to  procofl 
the  various  articles  of  produce  we  have  vaea^ 
tioned — that  part  of  this  vast  island  being  ca2t» 
ed,  by  the  Bugis,  Papua-nothing.  Mothev*] 
o'pearl-flhells  are,  however,  procured  bj  thlj! 
Bugis  themselves  in  greater  quantities  at  thfj 
Arru  islands  from  Gilolo,  partly  from  NeVj 
Guinea.  Although  the  inhabitants  of  tfatj 
Arru    islands  are   represented  by    the  Bugiii 
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u  imog  o[  ihe  *aaic  race  as  tlie  Papuans,  they 
tajoy  ft  much  more   unresU'icted  interoourae 
with  tte  inhabitants,  who  trade  freely  with  them 
and  ^inat  them   to  settle.     Mother-o'pearlr 
ihell  ia  obt^tied  here  in  gre:it  quantities,  and    i 
lortoise-ahelb  and  trepang  or  l>ecbe  de  mer,  are    ' 
alio  procured.     The  Arru  pi'ople  employ  their    ; 
I^puanakTee  in  diving  for  tbe  motber-o'pearl- 
Aell,  and  in  fishing  for   beche  de  mer.     The    • 
prapleof  the  Ceram  Jales  appear  to  have  tliem- 
wItcs  little  or  no  communication  with  tiie  Arru 
'vkndt.    Mr.  fiikmore  saya  tbat  at  Cenun  the 
cnstom  of  head'hunting  prevails  amoQgali  the 
Alliiia. 

Mfum,  a  nam«  applied  to  the  Papuana,  ia 
»ii[t«n  Alfora,  Alafora,  Arafiira  and  Halafora,    i 
aad  accofding  to  Mr.  Crawfurd  it  ia  front  the 
Arabic  ai  and  fora. 

The  Ke^ng  group  conaiit  of  17  ialands. 
Their  iahabit&nts  reoemble  those  of  the  S.  coaat 
rf  Ceram,  and  are  not  of  the  Papuan  or  negi"o  ' 
net,  they  are  great  traders  and  constantly  ' 
net  New  Guinea,  and  purchase  birds  of  para- 
4w,  Inri,  crows,  pigeons,  megapodiidss  and 
Mcnied  woods. 

Flora,  the  large  island  of  Floreg,  the  fifth  ir 
•  line  ewt  from  Java,  due  south  of  Celebes,  and 
rf ndcBoio  £»-mation,  affords  the  first  example  of  ' 
aneeof  men  seemingly  intermediate  between 
liw  Malay  and  Papuan,  or  Negro,  but  partak- 
ing hi  more  of  the  physical  form  of  the  former 
4m  of  (he  latt«r.  The  complexion  is  a  good 
imH  da^er  than  that  of  the  Malay,  the  nose 
fctter,  the  mouth  wider,  and  the  lips  thicker. 
The  hair  i*  not  look  as  in  the  Malay ;  but  ' 
kattles,  without  frizzling  as  in  the  Papuan. 
Iks  itature  ia  the  same  as  that  of  the  Malay, 
ttat  is  short  and  •quab.  According  to  the 
WemenM  made  to  Mr.  Crawfiird  by  Bugi 
Wen,  themselves  settlers  in  the  island,  Florea 
ii  inhibited  by  six  different  nations,  apeaking 
M  many  different  languagea ;  the  Ende,  the 
1|l»ng»nu,  the  Kio,  the  Boka,  the  Konga,  and 
Galeteng,  names  dsrived  from  the  principal 
|lK«a  of  their  residence. 

Coram,  a  group  of  three  islands  in  the  East 
iwhipolago,  8.  E.  of  Coram  is  a  high  group 
"«ptwd  of  raised  coral  ree6  300  or  400  feet, 
1  volcano  on  the  island  of  Teor  which 
forth  in  1659.  In  the  Coram  group,  at 
waorolko,  east  of  Ceram,  a  slight  infusion  of  ; 
npoaa  on  a  mixture  of  Malay  and  Bugi  has 

("rfncedagood  looking  people.     The  Coram  

Pwple  sre  wholly  traders,  every  year  they  visit  ""  doubt  become  extinct. 
fc  Teiiimber,  Ke  and  Am  Islands,  the  whole  energetic  people  who  will  not  su 
IT  W,  coast  of  New  Guinea,  fnm  Oetanata  to  dependence  or  to  domestic  servi 
■il»Btty  and  the  islands  ofWaigiouandMysoI,  appear  before  the  white  man,  T 
«?  also  extend  their  voyages  to  Tidore,  Ter-  '^  found  in  all  the  islands  as  far 
Salt,  Banda  and  Amboyna.  Their  prahus  are  ^7^^  ^^^  Waigiou  are  Papuan, 
*b^bytheKeidander.,  who  annually  tiira  iJory.— The  Papuans  of  Dory  w 
|«httdiedBrfne«  boats.  TheGoram  peo- I  consult,  an  idol  called  «  Karwar 
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pie  trade  in  ti'epang,  medici 
wild  nutmegs  and  tortoise-she 
to  the  Bugi  traders  at  Ceram 
New  Guiitta,  ^c— The  wh 
iaiand  of  New  Guinea,  the  Ke 
with  Myaol,  Salwatty.and  Waif 
almost  exclusively  by  the  typica 
same  Papuan  race  extends  ovi 
of  New  Guinea  as  far  as  the  I 
people  OQ  tlie  coaat  of  New  Ct 
places  mixed  with  the  bi-ow 
Moluccas.  In  the  typical  Paj 
of  the  body  somewhat  varies  : 
deep  sooty  brown  or  black,  soa 
ig,  but  never  quite  equalling, 
ime  negro  races,  but  it  ia  occt 
rown.  The  hair  is  harsh,  < 
growing  in  little  tufls  or  curls, 
are  very  short  and  compact, 
grow  out  to  a  considerable  lej^ 
compact  frizzled  mop,  which 
pride  and  glory.  The  face  hai 
frizzly  hair,  and  the  armi 
are  also  more  or  less  clothe* 
limilar  kind.  In  stature,  the  : 
rior  to  the  Malay,  and  the  equ 
the  average  European.  The  li 
thin,  and  the  hands  and  feet  Is 
of  tiie  Malay.  The  face  iasomt 
the  forehead  (lattiA,  the  brows 
tlie  nose  is  large,  rather  archec 
base  thick,  the  nostrils  broad  » 
hidden,  owing  to  the  tip  of 
elongated.  The  mouth  is  larg. 
and  protuberant.  He  is  impulj 
atrative  in  speech  and  action,  1 
passions  express  themselves 
laughter,  in  yells  and  frantic  le 
and  children  take  their  share  i. 
sion.  The  Papuan  has  much  v 
the  Moluccas,  Papuan  slaves 
moted  to  places  of  considerable 
oorates  his  canoe,  his  house,  hif 
sils  with  elaborate  carving, 
violent  and  cruel  towards  their 
Papuan  ia  black-akinned,  frizzl' 
ed  and  hairy-bodied,  long-fac< 
and  prominent  nose,  and  proje 
bold,  impetuous,  exciteahle  w 
laughter-loving  and  displays  hi 
the  tide  of  European  civilizatio 
New  Guinea,  the  Papuan  like 
neaian  of  the  ferthest  isles  of  i 
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\j  carved  in  wood  and  holding  a  shield.  Every 
house  is  provided  with  the  idol,  which  is  usually 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  is  exceedingly  di^ 
proportioned,  the  head  being  unusually  large, 
the  nose  long  and  sharp  at  the  point,  and  the 
mouth  wide  and  well  provided  with  teeth.  The 
natives  have  also  a  number  of  "  Fetishes," 
generally  carved  figures  of  reptiles,  which  are 
suspended  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and 
the  posts  are  also  ornamented  with  similar 
figures  cut  into  the  wood. 

Within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  the  Papuans  only  appear  as 
inhabitants  of  the  sea  coast  in  New  Guinea 
and  the  islands  immediately  adjacent.  In 
other  parts  of  this  region  they  are  found 
only  among  the  mountain  fastnesses,  main- 
taining an  unequal  struggle  with  the  brown 
ra^es  by  whom  they  are  siirrounded.  In 
some  of  the  Spice  islands,  the  group  nearest 
to  New  Guinea,  their  extirpation  is  matter  of 
history,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Crawiurd  ("  His- 
tory Ind.  Archipelago,"  vol.  i,  p.  18.)  In  Ce- 
ram  and  Gilolo  a  few  scattered  remnants  of  the 
race  still  exist ;  but  they  hold  little  or  no  inter- 
course with  their  more  civilized  neighbours, 
flying  into  the  thickets  which  afford  them  shel- 
ter and  concealment  on  the  first  appearance  of 
ft  stranger,  experience  having  taught  them  that 
death  or  captivity  will  be  th#r  &te  if  they  fall 
into  the  hands  of  their  natural  enemies.  The 
characteristics  of  the  mountain  Papuans  must 
therefore  be  sought  in  those  islands  where  their 
numerical  strength  permits  them  to  lead  a  life 
more  fitted  for  human  beings  than  that  of  their 
hunted  brethren.  It  is  an  eiTor  to  suppose  that 
tfieie  poor  creatures  disappear  before  civilize^ 
tion^  Their  chief  ^destroyers  are  the  wild  and 
warlike  hunting  tribes  of  the  brown  race ;  and, 
excepting  the  case  of  the  Moluccas,  wherever 
European  civilization  has  been  introduced,  the 
Papuans  are  more  numerous  than  elsewhere. 
In  the  Philippines,  for  example,  their  number 
in  the  year  1842  amounted  to  25,000  souls. 
(Mallat,  "  Les  Philippines,"  &c.,  vol.  i,  p.  97, 
Paris,  1846.) 

Mysol.'^'The  large  island  of  Mysoi  or 
M^sual,  which  lies  nearly  midway  between  the 
north-western  extreme  of  New  Guinea  and 
Ceram,  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  exclusiTe- 
ly  by  Papuans  when  this  region  was  first  visit- 
ed by  Europeans,  and  they  still  form  the  bulk 
of  the  inland  population,  but  the  villages  of 
the  coast  are  occupied  by  a  mixed  race,  in 
which  the  Papuan  element,  however,  prevails. 
The  islands  of  Croram,  Ceram-Laut,  Bo,  Poppo, 
Geby,  Patani,  Hoek,  and  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Gilolo,  are  also  occupied  by  people 
of  the  mixed  race,  who  are  remarkable  for 
their  maritime  activity,  and  for  their  friendly 
4i8poeition  towards  European  strangers. 
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Philippines. — The  woolly-haired  tribes  are 
more     numerous    in     the    Philippinfeg    than 
in    any    other    group  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago,  with   the  exception  of  New  Guinea. 
M.    Mallet,     as    already    stated,    gives    the 
amount  of  the  "  Negrito  *  population  in  1842 
as  25,000.     This  can  only  be  considered  a 
approximative,  still  it  b  probably  not  far  from 
the  true  amount.     The  race,  therefore,  can 
scarcely  be  less  numerous  now  than  on  the  fint 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  more  than  three  cen- 
turies ago.     Indeed,  their  distribution  among 
the  islands  of  the  group  seems  to  have  been 
much    the    same    then    as    af   the   present 
day;  for    the    island    on    which   they  were 
first    seen    was    named    by    Magellan  ^'Isla 
dos  Negros,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  adjacent 
island  of  Zebu,  where  his  ships  remained  for 
some  months.  Negros  still  contains  a  large  popu- 
lation of  Papuans,  while  Zebu  is  altogether  free 
from  them,  and  no  record  exists  of  thdr  hav- 
ing   ever    been    foimd    there.      Samar  and 
Leyte  are  similarly  situated  with  Zeba,  hut 
Mindanao  and  Mindoro  contain  several  tribes 
of  Negritos,  and  they  form  the  chief  popob* 
tion  of  the  less  accessible  parts  in  tbe  moontaia 
ranges  of  Luzon,  the  largest  island  of  the  Phi- 
lippine group.    The  accounts  of  the  Negritos 
given  by  the  early  Spanish  navigators  perfectly 
apply  to  their  present  condition.    They  are  des- 
cribed as  being  smaller,  more  slightly  built,  aaj 
less  dark  in  colour  than  the  negroes  of  Africa, 
and  as  having  features  less  marked  wil^  tha 
negro   characteristics,    but  as   having  wool^ 
hair.  The  entire  population  of  the  Philippisa 
Archipelago,  is  estimated  at  4,000,000,  of  whan 
3||  millions  are  christians.     The  Indian  races' 
are  in  general  superstitious,  credulous,  fond  of 
gaming,   and  particularly   addicted  to  ooeki->, 
fighting.    The  Neghtos  are  said  to  be  tht 
original  inhabitants  of  the  islands  who  retired 
before  the  invading  Indians.     The  extent  rf 
this  Archipelago  is  300  leagues  from  north  la 
south,  and   180  leagues  irom   east  to  west 
It  is  made  up  of  countless  islands,  traveo*. 
ed  by   a  mountain  range,  and  partially  fer- 
tilized by    the  overflow    of  spacious    lakes* 
This    Archipelago    received    its    name  after 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  in  whose  name  tho^ 
were  finally  conquered,  pacified,  and  peopmU 
The  Negritos  of  the     Philippines,  are  polf^ 
theists,  but  without  temple  or   ritual.    Thm 
believe  in  omens,  invoke  Camburan  (God),  w 
moon  and  stars,  and  adore  the  rainbow  aAerif 
storm*    They  have  also  a  worship  of  an^ 
tors,  a  god  of  the  harvest,  of  the  fishi 
and  hunter ;  and  a  remnant  of  fetichism  in 
grotesque   native  devil.    Iloco  is  pne  of  tbftsi 
languages  spoken  in  the  laland  of  Laooii.    bj 
the  Philippines  are  many  separate  naticns  cii 
tribes,  speaking  diatinct  languages  uninteffi* 
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giUe  to  each  other.  The  principal  tongues  of 
Locon  are  the  Tagala,  the  Pampanga,  the 
Pangasinan,  and  the  Iloco,  spoken  at  present 
hj  a  population  of  2,250,000  people,  while  the 
£^ya  has  a  wide  currency,  among  the  southern 
islands  of  the  group.  Leyte,  Zebu,  Negros,  and 
Ftoaj,  containing  1,200,000  people.  Mr. 
Cnirford  says  that  it  does  not  appear  from  a 
oomparison  of  the  phonetic  character  and 
grammatical  structure  of  the  Tagala,  with  those 
of  Malay  and  Javanese  that  there  is  any  ground 
for  faacjing  them  to  be  one  and  the  same  lan- 
guages, or  languages  sprung  from  a  common 
parent  and  only  diversified  by  the  effects  of 
time  and  distance  and  that  an  examination  of 
,  the  Biaaya  Dictionary  gives  different  results. 

Ne^s  or  Buglets  island,  extends  from  lat.  9^ 
4'  to  lat.  9**  50'-     Of  the  central  group  of  the 
I  Philippines,  consisting  of  Panag,  Negros,  Samar, 
Lejle,  Masbate,  Bohol,  and  Zebu,  the  two  former 
are  the  only  islands  in  which  Negrito  tribes  exist 
to  the  present  day,  and  even  as  regards  Panag, 
!  the  fiKt  must  be  considered  doubtful.     Negros, 
\  bowerer,  contains  a  considerable  Negrito  popu- 
lation, the  crest  of  the  mountain  range,  which 
extends  thrt>ughout  the  length  of  the  island,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  being 
aliiMSt  exclusively  occupied  by  scattered  tribes. 
8wmlm, — Remnants  of  Papuan  tribes  may  yet 
be  fixrad  in  Sumba  or  Sandalwood  Island,  Bum, 
the  XoUa  Islands,  and  the  small  eastern  penin-' 
I  nla  of  Cdebes,   which   terminates  at    Cape 
I  Taliabo.    Sumba    is    a    mountainous  island, 

I  diree  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  lying 
to  the  south  of  Flores,  from  the  coast 
of  which  it  is  distinctly  visible  in  clear 
leather.  The  inhabitants  of  Savu  possess  a  set- 
tlement near  the  south-west  extreme  of  the 
idand,  and  the  Bugi  traders  of  Ende  have  two 
«r  three  small  stations  on  the  north  coast  which 
ive  occasioiially  visited  by  small  European  ves- 
'leb  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  horses ;  but  the 
aatxreB  of  Sumba  all  dwell  in  the  uplands, 
vhere  they  cultivate  maize,  yams  and  other 
indiiee  similar  to  that  grown  on  Timor,  and 
are  said  to  use  the  plough,  which  is  unknown 
k  any  other  island  to  the  eastern  of  Sumbawa. 

Flores,  is  called  also  Endie  or  Mangerye,  and 

II  an  extensive  island  of  the  Archipelago,  201 
ttiles  long  from  £.  to  W.  and  from  42  to  45  milies 
Wd.  It  is  so  named  from  the  Portuguese 
'iord  *  flor,*  a  flower,  but  is  called  Ende  and 
Ksngerye,  from  its  chief  south  and  west  ports. 
|ta  chief  trade  at  Ende  is  with  Sumba  or  San- 
4dvood  Island  ;  the  Mangerye  port  trades  with 
Ae  Bugi  and  Malay.  The  coast  is  occupied 
V  ^  MaJay  or  brown  race,  but  in  the  in- 
Mir  is  a  people  with  frizzled  hair,  and  a 
ttiilar  frizzled  hair  people  live  in  the  moun- 
^num  parts  of  Solor,  Pintar,  Lombatta  and 
CW»y.    On  the  south  coast  of  Flores  is  a 
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tribe  called  Rakka  who  are  reported  to  be 
cannibals,  accustomed  to  eat  their  enemies 
and  their  own  relatives  who  die« 

2*imor  island,  lat.  10°  23'  S.  to  lat.  8*  21'  8., 
andlong.  127°  15'  E*  to  long.  123°  30'  E.  is  about 
249  miles  long  and  60  broad,  and  is  formed  of 
high   undulating  mountains  in   the    interior^ 
though  near  the  sea,  it  is  of  moderate  elevation. 
The  Portuguese  settlement  of  Dieli  or  Diely,  is 
in  lat.  8°  34'  S.'  and  long.  126°  40'  E.,  and  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island.     Timor  is  occupied' 
by  tribes  much  nearer  to  the  true  Papuan  than 
those  of  the  Moluccas.     The  Timorese  are  dusky 
brown  or  blackish,  with  bushy  frizzled  hair,  and    ^ 
the  long^  Papuan  nose.     They  are  of  medium 
height  and  of  rather  slender  figures.     They 
are  said  to  be  great  thieves;   the   tribes  are 
constantly  at  war  with  each  other,  but  they  are 
not  very  courageous  or  blood-thirsty.     They 
reverence  the  custom  of  "  tabu"  which  they  call 
*'  pomali,"  and  a  palm  across  a  door  indicates 
that  the  ceremony  has  been  performed.     In 
their  excitable  disposition,  loud  voices  and  fear- 
less demeanours,  the  Timorese  closely  resemble 
the  Papuan  people  of  New  Guinea.     In  the 
islands  west  of  Timor,  as  far  as  Flores  and  San- 
dalwood island,  a  very  similar  race  is  found, 
which  also  extends  eastward  to  Timor-Laut, 
where  the  true  Papuan  race  begins  to  appear. 
Timor  seems  to  foYm  the  north-east  end  oi  the 
great  range  of  volcanic  islands,  whioh  extends 
north-east    and    south-west    from    Timor    to 
Sumatra.      It  has  only  one  active  volcano, 
Timor  Peak,  near  the  centre  of  the  island, 
which  was  blown  up  during  an  eruption  in 
1638,  and  has  since  been  quiescent.     Goupang 
in  the  west  end  of  the  island  is  the  chief  Dutch 
town,  and  *Delhi,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island  is  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sions<     There  is  nothing  that  could  be  called  a 
forest,  and  the  whole  country  has  a  parched  and 
dry  appearance.     There  are  Malays  and  Chi- 
nese, but  the  native  Timorese  preponderate  and 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Malays,  but 
are  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  true  Papuans 
of  the  Aru  islands  and  New  Guinea.    They  are 
of  the  Papuan  type,  tall,  have  pronounced  fea- 
tures,  large,   somewhat  aoquiline,    noses  and 
frizzly  hair.     The  women  talk  to  each  other  and 
to  the  men  with  loud  voices  and  with  a  self- 
asserting,  quite  different  from  Malay  women. 
The  mountaineers  of  Timor  are  a  people  of  Pa- 
puan type,  have  rather  slender  forms,  bushy 
frizzled  hair,  and  the  skin  of  a  dusky  brown 
colour.    They  have   long  somewhat  acquiline 
nose,  with  the  overhanging  apex,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  Papuan,  and  so  absolutely 
unknown  amongraces  of  Malayan  origin.  On  the 
coast,  there  has  been  an  admixture  of  Malay, 
peihaps  of  hindoo,  as  well  as  of  Portuguese,  and 
the  coast  occupants  have  wavy,  not  frizzled  hair^ 
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a  lower  stature  with  leas  prominent  features  and  •  chocolate  colour  and  the  shotrt  tufted  hair  of  the 


the  houses  are  built  from  the  ground.  The 
houses  of  the  Papyian  mountaineers  are  raised 
on  posta.  The  dead  of  the  Papuan-Timorese 
are  laid  on  a  stage  six  or  eight  feet  above  the 
ground,  sometimes  open,  sometimes  covered,  and 
are  retained  there  till  money  for  a  feast  can  be 
obtained,  when  they  arc  burned.  The  "  Po- 
mali"  exactly  resembling  the  Taboo  of  the 
Pacific,  is  in  full  operation  here,  and  a  few  palm 
leaves  stuck  outside  of  a  garden  will  preserve  it 
from  any  thief.     The  inhabitants  of  the  south- 


mountain  Papuan  is  found  in  Timor,  and  it  ii 
possible  that  the  races  are  there  mixing  as  iti 
position  is  next  to  Papua. 

Waujiou. — The  language  spoken  at  Waigioa 
is  entirely  Papuan  being  that  which  is  used  oo 
all  the  coasts  of  Mysol,  Salvatty,  the  N.  W.  of 
Guinea  and  the  islands  in  the  Great  Geelvink  Bay, 
Waigiou,  Guebe,  Poppa,  Obi,  Batchian  between 
New  Guinea  and  the  Molticcas  as  well  as  the 
south  and  east  peninsulas  of  Gilolo  possess  no 
original  tribes  but  are  inhabited  by  people  who 


western  part  of  Timor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of ,  are  evidently  mongrels  and  wanderers. — New- 
Coepang,  are  an  exceedingly  dark,  coarse-hair-    bold    in   Royal   Asiatic  Journal^   lS45\Mr, 


ed  people,  and  travellers  have  great  difficulty  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  they  be- 
long to  Malayan  or  Papuan  races,  so  equally 
balanced  are  their  characteristics.  The  anony- 
mous author  of  an  excellent  "  account  of  Timor, 
Rotti,  Savu,  Solor,  &c.,"  in  Moor's  "  Notices  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,*'  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  this  state  of  perplexity  ;  and  as  his  obser- 
vations are  evidently  the  result  of  long  expe- 
rience at  Coepang  and  its  neighbourhood,  the 
following  are  a  few  short  extracts  which  bear 
upon  the  point.  The  natives  are  generally  of 
a  very  dark  colour,  with  frizzled,  bushy  hair, 
but  less  inclining  to  the  Papuans  than  the 
natives  of  Ende,  on  the  island  of  Flores.  They 
are  below  the  middle  size,  and  rather  slight  in 
figure.  In  '  countenance  they  more  nearly 
resemble  the  South  Sea  islanders  than  any  of  the 
Malay  tribes.  The  people  of  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Semao,  are  like  those  of  Timor,  with 
frizzly  or  wavy  hair  and  a  coppery  brown  colour. 
Amongst  the  birds  of  Timor  few  are  ornamental. 
There  are  Platycercus  vulneratus,  a  green  spe- 
cies of  Geoffroyus ;  Tropidorhynchus  timorensig. 
Ptilonopus  cinctus,  a  white-headed  pigeon  ;  the 
pretty  little  lorikeet,  Trichoglossua  enteles  and 
T.  iris  ;  Sphaecothera  viridis  ;  a  green  Oriole  : 
and  the  red  Cyomis  hyacinthina.  Of  the  butter- 
flies, Papilio  eanomaus  and  P.  liris,  the  swallow- 
tailed  butterflies  occur,  also  Cethosia  leschen- 
aultii  and  several  Picridse.'  Small  quantities  of 
copper  and  gold  are  found.  The  land  mam- 
mals in  Timor  are  only  seven  in  number,  Maca- 
cus  cynomolgus,  common  all  over  the  Indo- 
Malayan  Archipelago  ;  Paradoxurus  fasciatus,  a 
civet  cat ;  Felis  megalotis,  a  tiger  cat ;  Cervus 
timoriensis ;  Sorex  tenuis,  and  Cuscus  orientalis. 
The  south-east  coast  of  Timor  near  Mount 
Alias  is,  according  to  Bikmore,  occupied  by 
the  Papuan  race  with  frizzled  hair  in  tufts. 
Mr.  Earl  says  that  some  of  the  people  on  the 
table-land  back  of  Delli,  have  opaque  yel- 
low complexions  with  hair  of  a  reddish  or  dark 
auburn  colour,  and  that  the  hair  of  others  is 
straight,  fine  and  of  a  reddish  hue  and  that 
every  intermediate  variety  of  hair  and  com- 


Earl  and  Mr.  Logan  in  Journal  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago^  Nos.  ir,  and  vi.  Vol,  iv.  May  ami 
June,  1850,  pp.  323-335,  341-43,  682*  683, 
684;  Mr.  Earl,  Papuans,  pp.  6  <o  185; 
Macgillivray*s  Voyage^  Vol.  i,  pp.  275-7,280; 
Lubbock's  Origin  of  Civil,  p.  122,  335; 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  232,  p,  512 ;  BUmm, 
Archipelago,  p.  242  ;  Marsdens  History  of 
Sumatra ;  Cravjfurd's  History  cf  the  iircW- 
pelago ;  Cooke's  Voyages,  Asiatic  Researdta; 
Symes^  Embassy  to  Ava ;  Lt,  WiUcetf  Narraiiw 
of  the  ^United  States  Eacploring  Expedition; 
Mr.  Russell  Wallace,  Eastern  Archiffelagt, 
Vol.  ii,  pp.  141  to  180  ;  MaUet  Us  Philippim, 
Vol.  i,  p.  97,  in  Journal  Indian  Archipdago. 
See  Adi  island,  Aheta,  Aiou  or  Yowl,  Alfoeren 
or  Alfour  or  Arafura,  Andaman,  India,  Minda* 
nao,  Negro,  New  Guinea,  Semang,  Snlu,  Timor 
laut,  Waringin  tree. 

PAPULLARU    CRYSTALLINA,    Fonk. 
Syn.  Trianthema  crystallinum,  Vah, 

PAPURA,  Hind.     Gardenia  latifolia.  Ait. 

PAPYRUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the   natural  order  Cyperacese.     This  generie 
term  has  been  derived  from  the  name  ci% 
water  plant,  whose   soft    cellular   flower-«teni 
afforded  the  most  ancient  material  from  whidb 
paper  was    prepared,  and  the  English  vorf, 
paper  is  derived  from  it.     It  has  a  stem  frooi 
3  to  6  feet  high,  with  3  acute  angles,  one  of 
which,  according  to  Bruce,  is  always  opposed 
to  the  current  of  the  stream  in  which  it  groyn^ 
as  if  to  break  its  force.  Its  leaves  are  long  anJ 
grassy,  with  a  sharp  keel.     The  flowers,  whick 
are  green,  are  produced  in  very  large  com- 
pound umbels,  with  extremely  numerous  droop-, 
ing  triangular  slender  radii,  terminated  by  veiy 
long  filiform  involucral  leaves,  within  which 
are  placed  the  spikes  of  flowers,   each  consisl*. 
ing  of  from  6  to  13  florets.     It  has  been  re-| 
garded  as  a  species  of  Cyperus,  and  called  C»| 
Papyrus.  It  is  also  considered  a  distinct  genoii^] 
and  is  named  Papyrus  antiquormn.  Itisaveiy] 
common  plant  in  Abyssinia,  Egypt  and  Syris* ! 
and  is  also  met  with  in  Calabria  and  Sicily ;  | 
in  gardens  it  is  not  uncommon.     It  inbabili 


plexion  between  this  and  the  black  or  deep  !  bo^  stagnant  waters  and  running  streams,  and 
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independently  of  its  ancient  employment  in  the  I  Philolaus,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,— and 


fabrication  of  paper,  has  been  applied  to  other 
uses.     The  flowering  stems   and   leaves   are 
twisted  into  ropes ;  the  roots  are  sweet,  and 
have  been  employed  as  food.     In  Abyssinia, 
boats  are  constructed   from    it,   according  to 
Brace.    In  Syria  the  plant  is  called  Babeer. 
M.   Rhizo    Rhangabe,    Minister    of    Foreign 
Affairs    in    Greece,     published,    a    copy    of 
the  remaining  portions  of  an  inscription  detail- 
ing the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Athenians 
in  the  construction  of  the  Erectheion,   in  the 
vear  before  Christ  407.     M.   Egger  drew  the 
attention  of  M.    Didot,    by   letter,  to    two  of 
the  items  published  by  M.  Rhangabe,  in  which, 
the  cost  of  two  tablets  for  writing  the  accounts 
on  is  given  of  two  drachma  (nearly  9d.)  each, 
and  the  price  of  two  leaves  of  paper  for  copies 
at  one  drachma  and  two  oboli  (or  nearly  Is.) 
each.    M.  Egger  states,  that  these  ,  accounts 
▼ere  drawn  up  on  wooden  tablets  coated  with 
white  wax,  like  thase  used  for  the  annals  of  the 
Roman  Pontiflfs,  and  called  albums,  from  their 
colour.    The  paper  is  conceived  to  .have  been 
fcnned  of  leaves  of  the  papyrus,  and  not  of 
the  skins  of  animals,  used   in  Asia  for    the 
jxirpoee  (as  stated  by  Herodotus),  nor  of  parch- 
ment,   Charta    Pergamena,    so    called    irom 
Pergamus    in    Mysia.       M.    Egger    assumes 
that  wax  tablets  were  used  in  place  of  paper 
on  account  of  their  costing  less  money,  though 
at  the  present  time  they  would,  of  coui*se,  be  by 
fer  the  dearer  material  of  the  two.     A  family 
OMisisting  of  four  adults,  could,  it  is  stated,  live 
in  Athens  on  a  sura  equivalent  to  £20  a  year, 
—and,  starting  from  this  data,  M.  Egger  infers 
that  the  cost  of  the  wax  tablets  must,  according 
to  the  present  value  of  money,  have  been  about 
3rf.  and  that  of  a  leaf  of  papyrus  nearly  4s,  M. 
Didot  says  that  the  price  paid  at  the  period  alluded 
to 'for  a  leaf  of  papyrus  corresponds  exactly 
with  that  of  a  sheet  of  vellum  at  the  present 
dav.     He   agrees   with    M.   Egger,  that   the 
paper  referred.^  was  the  papyms  leaf  then  an 
important  article  of  commerce  w^ith  the  Egyp- 
tians.   The  Greeks  called  it  hi  bios,  and  the 
paper  made  from  it  chartas,  whence  the  Latin 
charta,  the  prepared  skins  used  by  the  Persians 
were  called  dipteri  or  derris.     When  the  Ptole- 
mies, out  of  mere  literary  jealousy,  stopped  the 
ttport  of  papyrus,  in  order  to  deprive  Eumenes 
tod  Attains  (the  King  of  Pergamus)  of  the 
materials  for  forming  books,  the  latter,  whose 
collection  of  books  already  vied  with  the  library 
of  Alexandria,  caused  great  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  mann^ture  of  skins, — these  were 
called    Pergaminon    and    bembrani,    whence 
membrana.     The  high  price  of  papyrus  had,  of 
tonrse,  a  great  effect  upon  the  cost  of  books. 
Rato  is  said  to  have  paid  100  minae  (equal  to 
*Vmt  JK360,)  for  the  three  treatises  written  by 
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Aristotle  paid  three  talents  (equal  to  nearly 
X650,)  for  a  few  volumes  which  had  belonged 
to  Spensippus,  a  disciple  of  Plato.  As  the 
papyrus  was  of  a  spongy  texture,  and  the  ink 
ran  into  it  and  made  the  writing  difficult  to 
read,  the  ancients  had  a  plan  of  sticking  two 
leaves  together  cross  wise  as  regards  the  fibres. 
This  ho>vever,  only  produced  a  partial  cure, 
and  experiments  were  made  in  applying  a  coat- 
ing of  size  to  fill  up  the  pores.  A  man  named 
Philtotecis  at  length  invented  a  paste  of  starch 
and  vinegar,  which  wiis  looked  upon  as  so  im- 
portant a  discovery  that  the  Athenians  erected 
a  statue  in  his  honour.  It  is  stated  as  a  re- 
markable fact  that,  although  the  papyrus  plant 
was  used  so  extensively  by  tlie  Egyptians,  who 
constructed  boats  and  covered  houses  with  the 
stems,  made  sails  from  the  bark,  fuel  of  the 
roots,  and  clothing  and  ropes  from  the  fibr^, 
not  a  single  specimen  of  the  plant  is  now  to  be 
found  in  that  country.  M.  de  Sauley  states, 
however,  that  it  may  be  found  in  great  abund- 
ance on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  in  Judaea,  between  . 
Jaffa  and  Kaisarich.  When  the  Arabs  began 
to  make  paper  from  cotton,  called  charta 
Damascena,  I'rom  the  original  place  of  manu- 
facture, papyrus  began  to  decline  in  value, — 
still  the  competition  between  the  two  articles 
was  maintained  with  vigour  until  the  applica- 
tion of  waste  flax  and  hemp  to  the  making  of 
paper  was  discovered,  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  last  named  materials  were,  however,  them- 
selves doomed  to  be  superseded  by  the  applica- 
tion of  rags  to  the  manufacture  of  paper. — 
London  Athenceum,  2nd  May  1857.  See 
Cyperaceae. 

PAPYRUS  of  the  Egyptians.    See  Sebestens. 

PAPYRUS  ANTIQUORUM  of  the  Nile, 
translated  in  the  Bible,  rush  and  bull-rush,  is 
the  sedge  from  tlie  pith  of  which  the  ancients 
made  paper.  It  is  the  babeer  of  Sjrria. — 
Bx)yle  ;  Birdwood  ;  Layard  ;  Nineveh,  Vol,  ii. 
p.  181. 

PAPYRUS  DEHISCEx\S.    Nees. 

Cyperus  corymbosus,    Cyperus  C.  pangorei,  Roxb, 
Hh.  JSeyne, 

Chumati  pati,  HiiiD. 

A  sedge  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  and  of 
Bengal,  very  common  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hooghly,  where  it  helps  to  bind  and  protect 
the  banks. —  Voigt. 

PAPYRUS  PANGOREI. 
Cyperus  tegetum,  Boxb.  \  C.  pangorei,  JRoal. 

Madoorkati,  Hind. 

A  sedge  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  extremely 
common  about  Calcutta  and  very  extensively 
employed  in  Bengal  for  making  the  elegant, 
shining,  useful  mats  for  which  the  capital  of 
India  is  famous,  and  which  are  frequently  im- 
ported into  Europe,  when  green,   the  culnis 
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are  split  into  three  or  four  pieces  which,  in  dry- 
ing contract  so  much  as  to  bring  the  mar- 
gins in  contact  or  to  overlap  each  other. — Eng. 
Cyc;  Voigt;  Boyle. 
PAPYRUS  TEGETIFORMIS,  Arrwd ;    W. 

Cont. 

Cjperus  midus,  BosA.       |  Kuchku  chiya,  Baxo. 

A  sedge  of  Bengal. —  Voigt, 

PAR,  Hnn).,  Psrs.     A  feather. 

Par-i-taoB,  Huro.  A  shawl-wool  cloth  or 
Pashmina  of  two  colours,  literally  Peacocks 
feather. 

Par-i-purz,  Hnn).  A  shawl-wool  fabric  with 
a  nap. 

PAR,  a  river  which  ri^es  in  the  W.  Ghauts,  in 
lat.  20''  30',  and  long.  73°  43'  and  runs  W.  into 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Length,  50  miles.  It  has 
no  tributaries  of  note ;  area  drained  small,  and 
imperfectly  defined.  Though  rugged,  the  Con- 
cans  have  many  fertile  valleys,  each  of  which, 
for  the  most  part,  affords  a  passage  for  a  small 
river  or  torrent,  holding  a  westerly  course  from 
the  Ghauts  to  the  Indian  Oceau.  The  most 
fertile  spots  are  on  the  hanks  of  streams.  The 
rivers  abound  with  fish,  but  are  also  frequented 
by  alligators.  The  Savitree  is  navigable  as  far 
as  Mhar,  30  miles  from  its  mouth. 

PARA,  Hind.  Hog  deer,  Hyelaphus  por- 
cinus,  Sundev,^  Axis  porcinus,  Jerdon, 

PARA,  Sans.    Cattle. 

PARA,  Qjj^,  Hind.     Mercury. 

PARABARA,  Sajts.  The  most  high,  a  term 
used  by  christians  for  the  true  God. 

PARABARAVASTU,  Sans.  As  conceived  by 
the  hindoos,  is  not  the  true  Supreme  Being.  As  an 
immaterial  being,  it  is  the  universal  spirit,  as  a 
material  being,  it  is  the  universe,  the  masculine 
power  is  identified  with  Siva  and  the  feminine 
power  is  the  so  called  Sakti. 

PARABRAHMA ;  Brahm,  or  Para  brahm, 
the  supreme  or  rather  the  universal  Spirit,  the 
supreme  being,  is  a  name  that  first  appears, 
in  hindoo  religious  books,  in  some  of  the  best 
upanishad,  or  appendages  to  the  Vedas,  of  later 
date  than  the  first  three  and  introducing  a  dif- 
ferent and  superior  theology.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  first  effort  towards  the  recognition  of  a  crea- 
tor, and  many  hindoos  of  the  present  day  recog- 
nize'the  Almighty,  as  an  infinite,  eternal,  incom- 
prehensible, and  self-existent  being ;  he  who  sees 
everything,  though  never  seen ;  he  who  is  not 
to  be  compassed  by  description,  and  who  is  be- 
yond the  limits  of  human  conception  ;  he  from 
whom  the  universal  world  proceeds ;  who  is  the 
lord  of  the  universe,  and  whose  work  is  the 
universe ;  he  who  ia  the  light  of  all  lights, 
whose  name  is  too  sacred  to  be  pronounced, 
and  whose  power  is  too  infinite  to  be  imagined, 
is  Brahm  1  the  one  imknown,  true  being,  the 
creator,  the  preserver,  and  destroyer  of  the 
universe,  from  whom  all  souls  come  and  to  him 
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again  retom.     Under  such,  and  innumerable 
other  definitions,  is  the  Deity  acknowledged  in 
the  Vedas,  or  sacred  writings  of  the  hindoos ;  but, 
as  has  been  judiciously  observed,  while  there  in 
learned  brahmans  who  '*  thus  acknowledge  and 
adore  one  God,  without  form  or  quality,  eternal, 
unchangeable,  and  occupying  all  space,  tbey 
have  careiuUy  confined  their  doctrines  to  their 
own  school»,  and  have  tacitly  assented  to,  or  even 
taught  in  public,  a  religion,  in  which,  in  suppoied 
compliance  with  the  infirmities  and  paanoos  of 
human  nature,  the  Deity  has  been  brought 
more  to  a  level  with  our  own  prejudices  aiid 
wants  ;   and   the  incomprehensible  atthbntei 
assigned  to  him,  invested  with  sensible,  sod 
even  human  forms."     Upon  this  foundation  tht 
most  discordant  fictions  have  been  erected,  from 
which  priestcraft  and  superstition  have  woven  a 
mythology  of  the   most  extensive  character* 
Mr.  Ward  describes  the  hindoos  as  posseaaiDg 
three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  godi,  or 
forms  under  which  they  are  worshipped.  Certiun 
it  is,  that,  in  India,  the  human  form  in  itsnatoial 
state,  or  possessing  the  heads  or  limbs  of  variow 
animals ;  the  elements,  the  planets,  rivers,  foon- 
tains,  stones,  trees,  &c.,  &c.,have  all  been  deified^ 
and  become  objects  of  religious  adoration.    TW 
brahmans  allege,  '*  that  it  is  easier  to  impres 
the  minds  of  the  rude  and  ignorant  by  intelli^ 
gible  symbols,  than  by  means  which  are  incom- 
prehensible."   Acting  upon  this  principle,  the 
supreme  and  omnipotent  Grod,  whom  the  hindw 
has  been  taught  to  consider  as  too  mighty  for 
him  to  attempt  to  approach,  or  even  to  namsb 
has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  multiplicity  of  falae 
deities,  whose  graven  images  have  been  wo^ 
shipped  in  his  place.    To  these  deities  the  maay 
splendid  temples  of  the   hindoos   have  bee* 
erected,  while,  throughout  the  whole  of  Indis 
not  one  has  been  devoted  to  Brahm,  whom  the/ 
designate  as  the  sole  divine  author  of  the  unH 
verse.     Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  reli, 
of  the  Brahmans  is  a  monotheism.  They  worsl 
God  in  unity,  and  express  their^  conceptions 
the  Divine  Being,  and  his  attributes,  in 
most  awful   and  sublime   terms.      God  thi 
adored  is  called.  Brahm,  the  One  Eternal 
the  self-existing,  incomprehensible  Spirit, 
the  will  of  God,  that  the  world  should  exist 
continue,  is  also  personified  by  them,  and 
creative  and  preservative  powers  are  made 
appear  as  Brahma  and  Vishnu,  while  SifS  i 
the  emblem  of  the  destructive  energy ;  not,  ho 
ever,  of  absolute  annihilation  but  rather 
reproduction  in  another  form.     In  the 
religion  therefore,  this  triad  of  persons  re 
sent  the  Alodghty  powers  of  creation,  preserva- 
tion and  destruction.     In  their  metaphjaei* 
Brahma  is  matter,  Vishnu  spirit,  Siva  time; 
in  natural  philosophy,  earth,  water  and 
These  three  persons  have  wives^  the  execo 
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■f  die  dirine  will  and  the  enerpea  of  their  res- 
peettTB  lorda.     And  in  the  unbounded  rsge 
■moDgRC  bindoofl  for  personification,  the  sun, 
pnon,  and  all  the  heaveiily  boat ;  fire,  earth  and 
•11  natural  phenomena,  all  nature,  indeed, — 
the  paMioas   and  enlotions   of  human   beings, 
ifaeir  vices  and  virtues,  are  transformed  into 
perxHU,  and  act  appropriate  parts  in  the  turbu- 
lent history  of  man.    The  preservative   and 
repcMntative  powers,  being  in  constant  action, 
■re,  ai  have  been  also  their  wives  and  children, 
Uded  to  have  descended  on  earth  innumerabie 
tbnei  in  diven  places,  for  the  instruction  and 
benefit,  including  the  profltabie  punishment  of 
■Miikind.    And  these  endless  incarnations  have 
been  worked  up  by  the  poets  with  a  wonderful 
fatihty  <rfgeniiiB  and  the  pomp  of  language  into 
■  nriety  of  sublime  descriptions,  interspersed 
with  theological  and  moral  texta,  tLat  at  length 
ibej  were  received  as  inspired  productions  and 
banme  the  hindoo  standard  of  truth.     Brahma, 
ibe  creative  power,  is  not  specially  adored  in 
tamples,  dedicated  exclusively  tf)  him.      Hia 
cnatiTe  datjes  over,  bis  portion  of  the  divine 
Mdrity  ceased  to  operate  on  the  hopes  and  fears 
(f  muikind.    In  their  mytholc^,  however,  the 
;  Undixa  narrate  fabulous  persecutions  and  war- 
I  be  which  overthrew  Brahma,  his  temples  and 
I  mdiip;  and  the  sects  of  Vaishnava  and  Saiva, 
I  nmr  comprise  all  the  individuals  of  the  races  in 
j  India,  distinguished  by  the  appellatjon  of  hin- 
im.     A  ^iloeophic  few  excepted,  they  are 
wonbippers  of  a  superstitious  and  idolatrons 
paljtbaiuu,  and  the  hindoo  erects  no  altars  to 
nuiD,  the  infinite,    incomprehensible,  setf- 
niatiiigi^arit, "  which  illumines  all,  delights  aU, 
riteaceaU  proceed ;  that  by  which  they  live  when 
km ;  and  that   to  which    all  must  return." 
Tbt  NsAyana  of  the  hindoo  of  the  fH-eaent  day 
k  rather  ue  Spirit  of  God,  moving  on  the  water, 
cin  be  r^arded  bnt  as  the  spirit  of  Brabm, 
ha.  tt  Menu,  ch.  1,  v.  10,  though  the  two  hin- 
ita  Mds  claim  for  their  Vishnu  and  Siva,  the 
tide  of  ^BIayans,  and  Brahma  himself  is  some- 
lisMs  called  Narayana.     At  present  there  will 
Mt  be  found  two  hindoo  families  whose  behef 
S  idoitieal,  though  almost  all  the  educated  of 
At  people  recognise  one  God,  under  one  name 
r  SDother.     God  thus  adored  is  Brahm ;  the 
K  Eternal  Hind,  the  self-exiating  incompre- 
ible  Spirit.     From  time  to  time  great  re- 
un  rise  condemning  the  prerailing  hindoo 
UitTf  and  BO  anxions  are  the  people  to  know 
W  trath,  that  every. new  teacher  immediately 
Hben  around  him  a  number  of  disciples.   Ses 
kabm,  Hindoo. 

PARABUNATHA,  Siirs.    Casoa  tora. 
PARACHALI,  Hnro,  a  carte  of  traders,  in 
hePujih,  their  merchandize  is  carried  by 
In  Kabdi,  Tajik  and  soI^e  of  the  Khaibar 
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PAEA-CHATEN,  Mal* 
rista  Palitu,  Bly. 

PARADESI  or  Pardee 
ing  devotees  from  northern 
from  Hindustan. 

PARACLETE.  Mahon 
mously  teach,  that  by  the  1 
choose  to  read  it,  (John  z 
clyte,  or  Illustrious,"  the 
tended,  and  no  other. — St 

PARADISE  BIRDS. 
Papua  Birds,  Eno.  I  Bu 

Manuk  devata,  Jav. 

Ave  da  Pardiso,         POBT.     So 
Burong  devftts,      MAl.iY.  |  8k 

Of  the  various  species 
imed  by  the  Indians,  biri 
mont  dt.  Bomah,  Bittoire 
by  the  Tematians,  birds  c 
Indian  Archipelago,  iii,  30 
king's  birds;  (Forrafs  vo 
142),  and  by  the  Spaniar 
(Aldrovandat,  Valmont  d 
the  name  Manuco-diata, 
been  adopted  in  modificati 
ralists.  (Margrav,  Braiil, 
21-27;  Brits,  2-130;  Bi 
Oi$.,  iii,  207).  These,  tb 
(Pritchard^s  Setearehei,  i, 
'tiful  of  winged  creatures, 
the  &ncy  of  the  Arabian  ] 
heaven  to  earth ;  and  an 
the  Archipelago  it  is  beli' 
and  feeUng  the  approach  c 
birds,  fly  upward  towards 
spent  their  strength  in  tl 
to  reach  again  their  celeat 
as  they  descend,  a  gracefi: 
by  the  moralist  or  die  po( 
bioki).  No  representatioi 
beauty,  or  excel  the  lust 
They  were  supposed  foot] 
alighting,  until  it  was  dit 
dians  cut  off  their  feet  be 
They  fly  always  against 
caught  in  New  Guinea,  tl 
Salwatty,  Waigiou;  ((7n 
AreA.,  V,  162),  with  a  spt 
the  nutmeg  season  also  i 
breeding  grounds  in  the 
island,  and  sail  in  flocks  ' 
the  eastern  borders  of  th< 
form  valuable  articles  o 
supplied  chiefly  from  Bal 
Molucca  and  Am  isles, 
that  remote  group,  with 
adorn  their  casques  at  c 
feathers  plucked  from  tl 
(  Fabniyn'i,  qu,  Forrttt  t 
142).  In  the  genus  Parad 
birds  were  included  sioo 
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genera,  but  three  species  of  birds  of  paradise 
are  still  included  in  that  genus.     These  are 

P.  apoda,  Zinn.^with  back  of  deep  maronne- 
browrn,  contrasting  with  the  golden-fulvous 
neck.  It  is  the  P.  major  of  Shaw.  It  has  pecu- 
liar dense  feathering  on  the  breast. 

P.  papuana,  Bechsteitif  (P.  minor,  Forster) 
back  of  a  pale  golden-brown,  shading  into  the 
golden-fulvous  of  the  neck  which  is  continued 
all  round  the  neck  only,  in  this  species. 

P.  rubra,  Cumer,  (P.  sanguinea,  Shaw)  is 
bright  golden-fulvous,  on  the  crown,  neck  and 
back,  its  axillary  plumes  are  gorgeous  red. 

All  have  short  velvetty  feathers  of  a  golden- 
fulvous  hue  on  the  crown  and  nape,  with  the 
throat  and  forehead  deep,  dark  satiny  green. 

All  those  met  with  in  commerce  have  small 
feet,  head  and  wings,  owing  to  the   mode   of 
preparing  them.     The  living  bird  is  a  model 
of  symmetry.  The  adult  male  birds  have  orna- 
mental tufts  of  long  airy  plumes  growing  from 
under  the  wing  like  the  purple  honey  sucker  of 
India,  and  in  two  species  the  middle  pair  of 
tail  feathers  are  long,  wiry,  barbless  stems,  and 
in  the  red  kind,  have  a  broad  flat  ribband  of 
whalebone    substance.      The    beautiful    little 
creature  popularly   known  as  the  king-bird  of 
paradise,  the  Cincinnurus   regius,  has  a  deep 
emerald  green  disc  on  the  middle  tail  feathers ; 
the  Samalia  magnifica  has  huge  neck  tufts ;  in 
the  Parotia  sex-setacea,  the    feathers  of   the 
flanks  are  a  large  floccose  mass.     Th^  splendid 
Lophorina  superba  has  its   scapulary  feathers 
enormously  developed  like  an  erectile  mantle 
and  is  peculiarly  adorned  on  the  breast.     The 
entire  group  is  peculiar  to  Papua  or  New  Gui- 
nea and  the  Arru  islands.     They  are  shot  with 
sharp  or  blunt  arrows.  They  are  as  omnivorous 
as  the  crow,  fond  of  displaying  their  plumage, 
and  like  the  turkeys,  aigus  pheasants  and  the 
dancing  bird  of  America,  Rupicola  cayana,  are 
fond  of  displaying   their  plumage.     It  is,  how- 
ever, not  solely  to  the  genus  Paradisea  that  the 
term  Birds  of  Paradise  is  given.     Mr.  Russel 
Wallace,  applies  it  to  the  following: —  ^ 

Paradisea  apoda,  the  Great  Paradise   Bird, 
in  the  Arru  islands. 

Paradisea  papuana,  the  Lesser  Paradise  Bird 
in  New  Guinea,  Mysol  and  Jobie. 

Paradisea  rubra,  the  Red  Paradise  Bird  in 
Waigiou. 

Cidnnwras  regius,  the  King  Paradise  Bird, 
in  New  Guinea,  Ami  islands  ;  Mysol,  Salwatty. 

Diphyllodes  speciosa,  the  Magnificent  in  New 
Guinea,  Mysol  and  Salwatty. 

Diphyllodes  wilsoni,  the  Red  Magnificent,  in 
Waigiou. 

Lophorina  atra,  the  Superb  in  New  Guinea. 

Parotia  sexpennis,  the  Golden  Paradise  Bird, 
in  New  Guinea. 
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Seniioptera  wallacei,  the  Standard  Wing,  in 
Batchian  and  Gillolo. 

Epinmchus  magnus  (Upupa  magna,  Gm.  T. 
superba.  Lath.)  the  Long-tailed  Paradise  Bird. 
Body  generally  black  or  brownish-black ;  tail 
graduated,  thrice  as  long  as  the  body  (Lesson 
says  three  feet  in  length,  French) ;  feathers  of 
the  sides  elongated,  raised,  curled,  glittering  on 
their  edges  with  steel-blue,  azure,  and  emerald- 
green,  like  precious  stones ;  the  head  and  the 
belly  lustrous  also  with  steel-blue,  &«.  In  truth, 
language  fails  to  convey  any  ju«t  idea  of  the 
magnificence  of  this  species.  It  inhabits  the 
coasts  of  New  Guinea. 

Seleucides  alba,  the  Twelve  wired   Paradise 
Bird  in  New  Guinea  and  Salwatty. 

Ptiloris  magnifica,  the  Scale-breasted  Tdn- 
dise  Bird,  New  Guinea. 

Ptiloris  albeHi,  Prince  Albert's  Paradise  Bird 
in  North  Australia. 

Ptiloris  paradisea,  the  Rifle  Bird,  in  East 
Australia. 

Ptiloris  Victorias,  the  Victoria  Rifle  Bird,  in 
N.  £.  Australia. 

Astrapia  nigra,  the  Paradise  Pie,  in  New 
Guinea. 

Sericulus  aureus,  the  Paradise  Oriole,  is 
New  Guinea  and  Salwatty. 

With  no  family  of  birds  has  fiction  beet 
more  busy  than  with  the  Birds  of  Paradise. 
The  high  value  set  upon  them  awakened  the 
cupidity  and  fraud  of  the  Chinese,  who  mada 
up  from  parrots,  parakeets,  and  other  artiiir 
cial  Birds  of  Paradise. 
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Parotia  sexsetacea,  the  SiJUt,  is  the  Paradisea 
aurea  of  Gmelin. 

Lophorina  superba.    The  Superb,  is  the  P^ 
radisea  superba  of  Latham. 

Coneinnurus  regius  is  the  Paradisea  regia 
Linnaeus  and  King-bird  of  Paradise  of  Petirtt] 
from  the  Molucca  islands. 

Paradisea    inagnifica    of   Latham,    the  f\ 
apoda  of  Linnaeus,  is  perhaps  the  most  elega 
of  all  these  birds  ;  is  that  which  is  best  knoi 
and  most  often  seen.  It  is  the  great  Emerald, 
grand  £meraude,  of  the  French.     *<  The  Bii_ 
of  Paradise,"  says  M.  Lesson,  or  at  least  th( 
Emerald,  the  only  species  concerning  whi( 
we  possess  authentic  intelligence,  live  in  titi 
in  the  vast  forests  of  the  country  <^the  Papui 
a  group  of  islands  situated  under  the  eqi 
and  which  is  composed  of  the  islands  of . 
Waigiou,  and  the  great  island  called  New  Gi 
nea.     They    are   birds  of   passage,  changii 
their  quarters  according  to  the  monsoons.  1 
females  congregate  in  troops,  assemble  u] 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  in  the  forests, 
all  cry  together  to  call  the  males.     These 
are  always  alone  in  the  midst,  of  some 
females,  which  compose  their  seraglio^  after 
manner  of  the  gallinaceous  birds.     In  a 
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to  shoot  Kids  of  Paradise,  travellers  who  visit 
New  Guinea  leave  the  ship  early  in  the  morning, 
to  arrive  at  the  foot  of  a  teak-tree  or  fig-tree, 
wliioh  these  birds  frequent  for  the  sake  of  their 
froit — (our  stay  was  from  the  26th  of  July  to  the 
9di  ei  August) — before  halt-past  four,  and  to 
remain  motionless  till  some  of  the  males,  urged 
hj  hunger,  light  upon  the  branches  within 
ruige.  It  is  indispensably  requisite  to  have  a 
guu  which  will  carry  very  far  with  effect,  and 
Ifaat  the  gruns  of  shot  should  be  large ;  for  it  is 
wf  difficult  to  kill  an  Emerald  outright,  and 
if  he  be  only  wounded  it  is  very  seldom  that  he 
H  not  lost  in  thickets  so  dense  that  there  is  no 
inding  the  way  without  a  compass.  ''The 
fitde  Emerald  Paradise  Bird  feeds,  without 
doubt,  on  many  substances,  in  a  state  of  liberty. 
I  cm  affirm  that  it  lives  on  the  seeds  oft^e 
tesk-tree,  and  on  a  fruit  called  Amihou,  of  a 
fOBj  white,  insipid  and  mucilaginous,  of  the 
sixe  of  a  small  European  fig,  and  which  belongs 
Id  a  tree  of  the  genus  Ficus." 

Iq  the  beautiful  little  *  King  Bird  of  Paradise' 
((Sndonurus  regius),  the  stem-like  middle  tail^ 
fcflihefi  are  broadly  barbed  at  the  extremity, 
viksrethey  curl  round  in  a  singular  manner  to 
iinii  a  flat  disk,  of  a  deep  emerald-green  hue ; 
and  the  axillary  tufb  are  comparatively  short, 
and  oooaist  of  ordinarily-shaped  feathers,  which 
are  bniim  with  broad  emerald-green  tips. 

In  the  Samalia  magnifica,  there  are  huge 
aeek-tofts,  in  addition  to  small  axillary  tufts  ; 
and  the  middle  pair  of  tail-feathers  again  as- 
aame  the  form  of  lengthened  stems. 

In  the  Parotia  sex-setaoea,  the  feathers  of 
ibe  flanks  are  extraordinarily  developed,  com- 

Dl  a  huge  fioccose  mass ;  and  each  side  of  the 
is  ornamented  with  three  long  stems  ter- 
kiaated  by  a  black  oval. 

In  the  Lopborina  suporba,  thesoapulary  fea- 
tiiers  are  enormously  developed  and  form  a  sort 
flf  eraetile  mantle ;  tiiis  splendid  creature  being 
tk»  peculiarly  adorned  upon  the  breast. 

The  entire  group  is  peculiar  to  Papua  or 
teir  Guinea  and  its  vicinity. 

The  name  paradiseus  or  paredisi,  has  come 
to  imply  a  long  train  of  ornamental  feathers, 
V  odier  accessory  adornment  of  the  kind,  in 
tiy  aoit  of  bird  or  wheresoever  they  grow, 
tfea  among  fishes,  the  Tapsi  or  *  Mango-fish' 
tf  India  is  the  Polynemus  paradiseus  of 
Uancus  (a  name  applied  to  another  species  by 
IMi),  on  account  of  its  long  lateral  filaments. 
We  hear  sometimes  of  '  Birds  of  Paradise'  in 
India,  a  misnomer  which  refers  either  to  the 
fihahBulbul,  or  *  Rocket-bird,'  or  *  Paradise 
flycatcher'  (Tchitrea  paradisi),  or  to  the  Bhim- 
»i,  Of  'Indian  mocking-bird,'  a  species  of 
fcmigo  <Jr  *  Kilig  Crow'  (Edolius  paradiseus)  ; 
•he  nude  of  the  former  having  its  two  middle 
^"■^'fiHUheiB  muoh   elongated,   and  the  other 
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having  its  outermost  tail-feathers  prolonged  into 
wire-like  stems  barbed  and  twirled  at  the  ex- 
tremity. In  like  manner,  the  Vidua  paradisea 
is  a  Finch-like  bird  of  Africa ;  the  famous 
Queselt  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  is  the  Trogon 
or  Calurus  paradiseus ;  and  even  the  Stanley 
Crane,  with  elongated  tertiaries  sweeping  down 
to  the  ground,  is  the  Grus  paradisea  of  Tem- 
minck. 

As  the  genus  Paradisea  is  now  limited,  how- 
ever, three  species  only  are  retained  in  it : — 

1.  P.  apoda,  L. :  P.  major,  Shaw.  Back  of 
a  deep  maronne-brown,  contrasting  with  the 
golden-^ vous  neck. 

2.  P.  papuana,  Bec^istein  :  P.  minor,  Forster. 
Back  of  a  pale  golden-brown,  shading  into  the 
golden-fulvous  of  the  neck.  '  , 

3.  P.  rubra,  Cumer :  P.  sanguinea,  Shaw. 
Back  of  the  same  bright  golden-fulvous  as  the 
crown  and  neck;  the  long  axillary  plumes, 
gorgeous  red  ;  and  broad  flattened  middle  tail- 
feathers,  like  long  shreds  of  *  whale-bone.' 

In  other  respects,  the  general  characters  are 
the  same.  All  have  short  velvety  feathers  of  a 
golden-fulvous  hue  on  the  crown  and  nape, 
with  the  thi*oat  and  forehead  deep  dark  satiny 
green,  most  developed  in  P.  rubra,  least  so  in 
P.  papuana.  P.  apoda  and  P.  rubra  have  a 
black  chin,  and  P.  apoda  has  a  broader  'green 
frontal  mark  than  P.  papuana ;  while  P.  rubra 
has  the  fore-part  of  the  head  green  to  beyond 
the  eyes,  the  feathers  being  developed  to  form 
two  hillock-like  tufts  on  the  head,  and  lengthen- 
ed also  on  the  sides  of  the  throat,  where  dis- 
posed in  concentric  series,  instead  of  uniformly 
as  in  the  others.  Moreover,  the  golden-fulvous 
of  the  nape  is  continued  round  the  front  of 
the  neck  in  P.  rubra  only ;  ahd  P.  apoda  alone 
has  a  peculiar  extraordinary  denseness  of  fea- 
thering on  the  breast. 

P.  apoda  remarks  Mr.  Bennett,  writing 
of  a  bird  he  saw  at  Macao  in  a  cage,  has 
a  light,  playful,  and  graceful  manner,  with 
an  arch  and  impudent  look :  dances  about 
when  a  visitor  approaches  the  cage,  and  seems 
delighted  at  being  made  an  object  of  admira- 
tion. It»  notes  are  very  peculiar,  resembling 
the  cawing  of  the  raven,  but  the  tones  are  by 
far  more  varied.  During  four  months  of  the 
year,  from  May  to  August,  it  moults.  It  washes 
itself  regularly  twice  daily,  and,  after  having 
performed  its  ablutions,  throws  its  delicate  fea- 
thers up  nearly  over  the  head,  the  quills  of 
which  feathers  have  a  peculiar  structure,  so  as 
to  enable  the  bird  to  effect  this  object.  Its 
food  during  confinement  is  boiled  rice,  mixed 
up  with  sofl  egg,  together  with  plantains  and 
living  insects  of  the  grasshopper  tribe :  these 
insects,  when  thrown  to  him,  the  bird  contrives 
to  catoh  in  its  beak  with  great  celerity :  it  will 
eat  insects  in  a  living  state,  bat  will  not  touch 
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tliem  when  dead.  The  bird,  previously  to  eating 
a  grasshopper  given  him  in  an  entire  or  unmti- 
tilated  state,  placed  the  insect  upon  the  perch, 
kept  it  firmly  fixed  with  the  claws,  and  divest- 
ing it  of  the  legs,  wings,  &c.,  devoured  it,  with 
the  head  always  placed  first.  It  rarely 
alights  upon  the  ground ;  and  so  proud  is  the 
creature  of  its  elegant  dress,  that  it  never  per- 
mits a  soil  to  remain  upon  it,  and  it  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  spreading  out  its  wings  and 
feathers  and  regarding  its  splendid  self  in 
every  direction,  to  observe  whether  the  whole 
of  its  plumage  is  in  an  unsullied  condition.  It 
did  not  suffer  from  the  cold  weather  during 
the  winter  season  at  Macao,  though  exposing 
the  elegant  bird  to  the  bleak  northerly  wind  wsfl 
always  very  particularly  avoided. 

Amongst  the  birds  of  the  Arru  islands  are 
Monarcha  chrysomela,  a  fly-catcher  of  black 
and  bright  colours,  and  M.  telescopthalma,  the 
spectacled  fly-catcher. 

Paradisea  regia,  called  the  Burong  raja, 
also  Groby-goby.  A  very  beautiful  bird  first 
described  by  Linnaeus,  the  Great  Paradise  bird, 
whose  call  is  Wawk-wawk,  wawk,  wok,  wok, 
wok. 

The  Black  Cockatoo,  si  the  Microglossum 
aterrimum  which  delights  in  the  Canary  nut. 

The  racquet-tailed  king-flsher  of  the  genus 
Tanysiptera,  T.  hydrocharis. 

Alcedo  dea,  the  goddess  king-fisher. 

The  paradise  birds  of  Arru  at  their  paiiing 
season  have  sacaleli  or  dancing  parties.  In 
certain  trees  of  the  forest,  widi  immense 
heads,  spreading  branches  and  large  but 
scattered  leaves  giving  a  clear  space  for  the 
birds  to  play  and  exhibit  their  plumes.  The 
bird  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  crow  and  is  of  a  rich 
coffee  brown  colour.  The  head  and  neck  is  of 
a  pure  straw  yellow  above  and  rich  metallic 
green  beneath,  and  long  plumy  tufls  of  golden 
orange  feathers  spring  from  the  sides  beneath 
each  wing  and  when  the  bird  is  in  repose,  are 
partly  concealed  by  them.  At  the  time  of  its 
excitement,  however,  the  wings  are  bent  over 
its  back,  the  head  is  bent  down  and  sti-etched 
out  and  the  long  plumes  are  raised  up  and  ex- 
panded till  they  form  two  magnificent  gold 
fans,  striped  with  deep  red  at  the  base.  When 
seen  in  this  attitude  it  really  deserves  its  name : 
a  dozen  or  twenty  full  plumaged  male  birds 
assemble  together,  raise  up  their  wings  stretch 
up  their  necks  and  elevate  their  exquisite 
plumes,  keeping  them  in  a  continual  vibration. 
Between  whiles,  they  fly  across  from  branch  to 
branch  in  great  excitement,  so  that  the  whole 
tree  is  filled  with  waving  plumes  in  every  variety 
of  attitude  and  motion.  In  the  Aru  islands  there 
occur  the  great  wingless  Casuary  brush  turkeys, 
the  King-hunters  **  Dacelo  gaudichaudi ;"  ihe 
fly  catcMng  yrren,  "  Todopsis,"  the  great  crown 
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pigeon,  Goura  coronata  and  the  small  wood 
doves  Ptilonopus  perlatus,  P.  aurantiifiroos  and 
P.  coronulatus.  Amongst  MammalB,  are  Cnscm 
maculatus,  a  true  Kangaroo,  also  a  small  mar* 
supial  animal  Perameles  doreyanus. 

Butterflies,  are  numerous,  and  amongst  them 
Hestia  durvillei,  the  spectre  butterfly. 

Drusilla  catopS)  the  pale  winged  peacock 
butterfly. 

Cocytiad  urvillei,  a  clear  winged  moth, 
Omithoptera  poseidon,  the  great  bird  wiog 
butterfly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  inaectBia 
the  world.  Its  wings  are  velvet  black  and 
brilliant  green,  7  inches  across.  The  blue 
winged  Papilio  ulysses. 

Spiders,  and  particularly  the  web-spinniDg 
and  little  jumping  spiders  are  numerous.  lax- 
ards  very  numerous.  Hermit  crabs  abondaat. 
Platypus,  and  Tesserocerus  are  wood  boring 
insects,  of  the  Arru  islands. 

Beche-de-mer,  tortoise-ehells,  edible  birdi 
nests,  pearls,  ornamental  woods,  timber  sod 
birds  of  paradise  are  the  products  of  the  islftod. 
— Illustrations  of  Indian  Zoology^  by  fiord* 
tuicke  and  Chray  :  Mr,  R,  D.  Bennett^  in  kk 
'  FTanderingt^^,  ChatJUld's  Hindoostan^p.  200; 
Sale's  Koran,  Vol.  ii,  c.  Ixi,  p.  436  ;  Walket^ 
Vol  ii,  p.  220  ;  TJie  Malay  Archipelago,  VoL 
ii,  pp.  141  to  220. 

PARADISE-FISH,  a  species  of  Polynemni 
which  is  esteemed  excellent  food  in  India,  and 
the  sound  furnishes  isinglass. — SimmancPs  Did* 

PARADISE  FLYCATCHER,  Tchitwt 
paradisi,  Linn,  though  not  common,  its  sidgo* 
larly  attractive  plumage  can  scaroely  eaca^ 
observation.  The  adult  male  has  a  bin* 
head,  white  body,  with  two  of  the  tail-feathen 
prolonged  for  upwards  of  8  inches  beyond  th 
tip  ;  these,  in  the  female,  scarcely  extaal 
beyond  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  young  biidi 
are  chestnut. 

PARADISEIN^,  a  sub-fanuly  of  birds  com- 
prising, 2  gen.  4  sp.  viz.  3  Paradisea,  I  Oia^ 
cinnurus  regius,  p.  482. 

PARADOXURUS  a  genus  of  Tnammala  of 
the  sub-family  ViverrinsB. 

Paradoxurus  albifrons,  Bhat,,  syn.  of  Artictii, 
binturong,  Jerdon, 

Paradoxurus  bondar.  Gray,  Tend  tree  csL 

P.  hirsutus,      Hodgeon,  \  P.  Pennantii,        Qrtf 


Baum,  Bondar,  Bbno. 

Chinghar,  Uun>. 


Machabba, 
Malwa, 


Nvib 


Found  throughout  the  Tend,   Boigal  and 
Behar. 

Paradoxurus  derbyanus. 

Paradoxurus  grayi,  Bennet.     Hill  Tree  cat, 

P.  Nipalensis,   Hodgson.  \  P.  bondar,  TVrim* 

Paradoxurus  fasciatus,  a  Civet  cat,  foond 
over  much  of  the  Archipelago. 

Nepal  S.  £.  Himalaya,  ArSuuii  N.  BaxiDftb* 
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Fuadoxarofl  leucomystax,  Gray.  Malayana. 
Puradoxurus  musanga,  Palm-cat. 


F.  Cuv, 
Gray. 


»> 


»» 


P.  ppehensilus,       Gray, 
Viverra  hermaphro- 

dita,  TaOoi. 


Bbno. 

Can. 

Hind. 

»» 

Y» 


Jhar-ka-kuta, 
Ud, 

Murra-pilli, 
Manu-pilli, 


Hind. 
Mahb. 

filALBAli. 

Trl. 


P.typuB, 

P.croMii, 
P.  dubiofly 

Bboodar, 
Kti»-bek, 

Venori, 

Common  and  abundant  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  British  India ;  lurks  by  day 
among  the  iionds  of  the  cocoanut  palms,  rolled 
up  as  a  ball.  It  will  live  for  months  in  con- 
finement on  vegetable  food  but  preferring  flesh. 
It  is  said  to  consume  the  toddy  of  the  palmyra. 

Paradoxorus  montanus,   syn.  of  P.  zeyla- 


Pandoxnnis  quadriscriptus  and  P.  strictus 
Evi^^  syns.  of  variety  of  P.  musanga. 

Paradoxnrus  quinquelineatus,  Gtay^  syn.  of 
P.  strictus. 

Paradoxurus  trivargatus,  Temm,  Malay  pen- 
iBgnla  and  islands. 

Paradoxurus  tytleri,  Blyth^  Andamans. 

Paradoxurus  trivirgatus,  Gray.  Syn.  of 
Psgama  trivirgata. 

Paradoxurus  zeylanicus,  PoMas,  peculiar  to 
Cejlon.  It  has  a  dark  variety  formerly 
termed  by  Dr.  Kelaart  P.  Montanus  but 
nnr  described  as  P.  Zeylanicus,  var.  iuscus 
**  beetle  brown  throughout.  No  streaks  on  the 
lack  perceptible.  Pur  very  glossy  ;  tail  with 
a  bright  golden  yellow  subterminal  ring.  It 
comes  from  Newera  Ella."  In  Timor,  there  are 
15  Kats,  7  land  mammals,  amongst  them  the 
Ibeacns  cynomolgus,  the  common  monkey  of 
afl  die  Indo-Malay  islands. — Tennanfs  sketcJies 
•f  Ae  Nat,  Hist,  of  Ceyhn,  p.  32  ;  Tennant's 
Gfjffcm;  Jerdan,     See  Viverridse,  Mammals. 

PARAFFINE 

PARA6I,  Paringa  or  Parimi,  Tel.  Zizy- 
phus  oenoplia,  MUl. 

PARAGUAY  TEA.    ^e  Mate. 

PARAH,  Gxjz.,  Hind.     Mercury. 

PARAH,  an  Indian  measure  of  capacity, 
tiro  feet  square  and  six  and  a  half  inches  deep. 
The  internal  measure  of  a  standard  parah  is  a 
cube  of  ll'57-100th8  inches.  The  weight 
fer  various  goods  according  to  the  Ceylon  Cus- 
toift>hou8e  practice  is,  for  coffee,  35  to  50  lbs. ; 
pepper,  27  to  30  lbs.  ;  salt,  52  to  55  lbs. ; 
paddy,  30  to  33  lbs. ;  husked  rice,  42  to  46  lbs. 
Id  Bombay  eight  parah  make  a  candy,  by 
vbich  seeds,  grain,  &c.,  are  measured  ;  the 
parah  contains  7  paiUies,  and  weighs  19  lbs. 
9  OS.  9*6  drs.  The  parah  measure  for  salt  is 
1,607*61  cubic  inches. — Simmond's  Diet. 

PARAIN  PULI,  Malbal.    Felis  tigris,  Linn, 

PARAIYADI  KIRAVAN,  also  Paraiyan, 
Tax.    a  Pariah. 
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PARAISOO-OOSA,  see  Hans-Raj. 

PARAIYAR,  Tam.     A  Pariah. 

PARAJITA  TREE,  see  Meru. 

PARAKARI,  Hind.     A  sweetmeat. 

PARAKEET,  see  Parrakeet;  Psittacidae. 

PARAKSHITA,  see  Barhadratha. 

PARAL,  Sans.  Bignonia  chelonoides,  also 
B.  suaveolens. 

PARALJ,  or  Pral  Hind,  of  Panjab,  Oryza 
sativa,  rice  straw,  and  Triticum  sestivum,  wheat 
straw,  are  extensively  employed  by  the  hill  tribes 
for  snow  shoes.  Price  2  annas  per  pair. — 
PoweWs  Hand-hook,  Vol.  i,  p.  521 . 

PARALIA,  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  country  of 
the  Aii,  is  the  present  south  Travancore. 

PARAMAHANSA.  This  word  is  used  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  As.  Res.,  p.  318,  (Cal. 
4to.  edit.)  where  it  is  applied  to  "  ascetics  of 
the  orthodox  sect  in  the  last  stage  of  exaltation  : 
they  disuse  clothing.  Now  a  days,  individuals 
entirely  naked,  are  perhaps  never  seen  in 
places  of  European  intercourae  ;  but  formerly, 
dozens  sometimes  of  these  brawny  saints  were 
to  be  seen  lolling  and  sleeping  in  the  streejts, 
and  on  shop-boards,  as  naked  as  they  were 
born.  They  were  always  treated  with  great 
respect,  especially  by  women,  who  would  some- 
times kiss  the  holy  man  in  a  mode  that  we 
should  judge  highly  indecent,  and  at  all  times, 
hindoo  women  in  passing  them,  saluted  the  as- 
cetic. The  ascetic  and  mendicant  Sanyasi 
are  of  four  kinds,  the  Kutichara,  Bahudaka, 
Hansa,  and  Paramahansa,  who  differ  from  each 
other  only  in  the  graduated  intensity  of  their 
self-mortification  and  profound  abstraction,  but 
of  whom  the  Paramahansa  is  the  most  exalted. 
He  is  occupied  exclusively  witli  the  investiga- 
tion of  Brahm  or  the  Spirit,  who  is  equally  in- 
different to  pleasure  or  pain,  insensible  to  heat 
or  cold,  and  incapable  of  satiety  or  want.  In- 
dividuals are  met  with  who  go  naked  in  all 
weathers,  never  speak  and  never  indicate  any 
natural  wants,  and  what  is  brought  to  them 
as  alms  or  food,  is  received  by  the  attendants, 
whom  their  supposed  sanctity,  or  a  community 
of  interests  attaches  to  them,  and  by  these  at- 
tendants they  are  fed  and  served  on  all  occa- 
sions as  if  they  were  as  helpless  as  infants. — 
Moor^s  Pantheon  ;   Wilson.     See  Hindoo. 

PARAMENISPERMIA,  see  Cocculus  indi- 
cus. 

PARAMAR,  see  Inscriptions. 

PARAMARDI,  see  Inscriptions. 

PARAMATMA,  the  supreme,  or  rather  the 
universal,  spirit.     See  Sri  Sampradaya. 

PARAMBU,    Tam.     Calamus    fasciculatus, 
Eoxh. 

PARAMESWARA,  a  name  of  Brahma. 

PARAMICIPPA    PLATIPES,  Edws.     One 
of  the  Crustacea  of  the  Red  sea. 
I      PAR  A  MIT  A,  Rani  or  queen  ol*  the  Amazons, 
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PARA8HAWABA. 

who  is  mentioned  in  the  Mahabarata  as  eon^ 
queror  of  Arjuna  when  he  was  accompanying 
the  Aswamedha  or  sacrificial  horse. 

PARAMITHEAX,  a  genus  of  Crustacea,  viz. 

Paramithiaz  peromi,^«v.,  Indian  Ocean. 

„  barbi  comis,  Edw».y  New  Holland. 

„  gaimardii,  Edw9,j  New  Zealand. 

PARAMOOL,  Bbw6. 

PARAMPUAN  LAUT,  Malay.  Halicore 
indicus. — F.  Cttmer,     Steno  malayanus. 

PARAND,  HiKD.     Loranthus  longiflorus. 

PARANDA,  a  silk  material,  used  as  a  hair 
ornament  in  Lahore.  In  Akyab  it  is  called 
Patsan  and  Patso,  and  is  worn  there  by  the 
Mug  race.  The  Patso  of  Burmah,  however,  is 
the  cloth  worn  by  all  classes. 

PARANDA,  Pees.,  HUtd.    A  bird. 

PARANG,  and  Szanskar  are  districts  in  the 
N.  W.  Himalaya,  Piti  and  Guge  are  Tibetan 
districts ;  all  east  of  Piti  is  Tibetan. — Hooker 
et  Th.,  p.  190. 

PARANG,  Malay.    A  sword. 

PARANGHI  SAMBRANI,  Tam.  Olibanum. 

PARAN-THA,  Burm.  A  tree  of  Moulmein. 
Its  wood  is  soil  and  used  in  ordinary  purposes 
of^building  material. — Cal,  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

PARAN  YAN  ?  Champac  ?  A  tree  of  Akyab, 
which  grows  to  a  moderate  size,  and  is  pro- 
curable in  the  Sandowy  district.  Wood  used 
as  planking.— CaJ.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

PARAO,  a  halting  place,  camp,  encampment. 

PARAPAMISUS,  the  ancient  Roman  name 
for  the  mountain  range  separating  central  from 
southern  Asia,  the  Eimak  who  now  graze  their 
flocks  in  the  Parapamisus,  are  brave  and  relent- 
less, and  Affghans  when  travelling  whether 
proceeding  from  Balkh,  Kabul,  Kandahar  or 
Herat,  never  enter  into  the  mountain  districts 
of  these  intrepid  nomadic  tribes.  One  of  the 
Eimak  tribes  is  known  as  the  Feroz  Kohi  after 
the  city  of  that  name  about  63  miles  from 
Teheran.  Timur,  exasperated  at  the  depreda- 
tions which  they  committed,  transported  the 
whole  of  them  into  the  mountains  lying  between 
Persia  and  India. 

PARAPLUIE,  Fb.  Umbrella. 

PARAS,  HuTD.  of  Kaghan,  Cerasus  cornuta, 
also  Prunus  padus,  bird  cherry. 

PARASAKTI,  Sjlsb.    The  supreme  sakti. 

PARASANG,  a  persian  measure  of  3  or  4 
miles,  more  or  less  in  different  districts. — Fer- 
rier  ;  Caravan  Journeys^  p.  6. 

PARASGAR,  HiwD.,  of  Kashmir,  a  shawl 
washerman. 

PARAS,  also  Paras-pipal,  Hnro.     Thespesia 

populnea. 

P AR  ASARY  A  or  Parasaryayana,  see  Hindoo. 

PARASHA,  see  Siva. 

PARASHAWARA,   This,    the  great    city 
called  Peshawar,  is  first    mentioned    by 

400,  under   the   name  of 
next    noticed    by    Sung- 
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Yun  in  4*  b.,  502,  at  which  time  tk^  king 
of  Gandhara  was  at  war  with  the  king  i 
Kipin,  or  Koj^ene,  that  is  Kabul  and  Ghfooi, 
and  the  surrounding  districts.  Song-Yon  doei 
not  name  the  city,  but  he  calls  it  fiie  c^tal, 
and  his  description  of  its  great  stopa  of  Idog 
Kia-ni-sse-kia,  or  Kanishka,  is  quite  safficieat 
to  establish  its  identity.  At  the  period  (tf Hweo 
Thsang's  visit,  in  a.d.  630,  the  royal  fiunily 
had  become  extinct,  and  the  kingdom  of  Gan- 
dhara was  a  dependency  of  Kapisa  or  KaboL 
But  the  capital  whidh  Hwen  Thsang  calls  Pih 
lu-sha-pu-lo,  or  Parashawara,  was  stUl  a  gnat 
city  of  40  li,  or  6|  miles  in  extent.  It  is  nol 
mentioned  by  Masudi  and  Abu  Rihan,  in  tka 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  under  the  nam 
of  Parashawar,  and  again  by  Baber,  in  die 
sixteenth  century,  it  is  always  called  bjtU 
same  name  throughout  his  commentaries.  Ill 
present  name  we  owe  to  Akbar. — Qenmd  Cam 
lUnghamf  Ancient  History  of  India* 

PARASIKA,  Saks.    Persia. 

PARASITE  PLANTS,  Hbb.,  Chw. 

PARAS-KA  JHAR,  Hiri>«  ThespeBia  po* 
pulnea,  Lam. 

PARAS  NATH,  a  mountain  in  Behar  of 
great  sanctity  :  it  is  the  eastern,  as  Mount  Aim 
is  the  western  metropolis  of  Jain  wonhip.— 
Hooker's  Him,  Joum.f  Vol.  i,  p,  18. 

PARAS  PIPAL,  Sans.    Thespesia  popolna 
PARA8U,  Saks.    An  axe ;  hence  Paras* 
Rama,  Rama  of  the  axe. 

PARASU-RAMA.  Aprincewhoissoppoiel 
to  have  reigned  b.o.,  1176,  who  gave  his  nami 
to  an  era,  used  still  on  the  Malabar  coast,  ho^ 
Mangalore  to  Cape  Comorin.  Parayu  Bsn^ 
was  son  of  Jamadagni.  He  was  a  brahman  and 
apparently  a  village  hero.  He  is  &bled  to  hm 
taught  Arjuna  f^e  use  of  arms.  In  hindM 
mythology,  he  was  the  sixth  incarnation  qf 
Vishnu,  the  destroyer  of  many  Kshatria  and 
the  civUizer  of  Keral  or  Malabar.  Among  the 
avatara  of  Vishnu  are  recorded  three  ^voored 
personages,  in  whom  the  deity  became  i&« 
caruate,  all  named  Rama.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  Bala  Riona,  osoallj 
called  Balaiam,  Parasu  Rama,  or  ParaanMi 
and  Rama  Chandra,  and  are  aU  famed  # 
great  warriors,  and  as  youths  of  perfect  beaat^ 
The  first  named  Bala  Rama,  waa  elder  biodur 
to  Krishna,  and  greatly  assisted  him  in  his  wait; 
so  that,  in  this  instance,  Vishnu  ^eems  to  hafe 
duplicated  himself,  as  indeed  may  be  alao  laid 
of  the  other,  for  Parasu  Rama,  and  Ram| 
Chandra,  otherwise  called,  patronimically,  Di»r 
rat  Rama,  were  contemporaries.  But  it  hai 
been  made  a  question,  whether  they  be  not 
three  representations  of  one  person,  or  three 
different  ways  of  relating  the  same  history: 
and,  whether  any;  or  all  of  them,  mean  Rama, 
the  son  of  Cush,  Sir  W.  Jones,  (As.  Res.,  Vol 
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ii,  p.  132),  mj$j  he  leaves  others  to  determine. 
He  deems  Bama  to  be  the  same  as  the  Grecian 
DioDTSOB,  who  is  said  to  have  conquered  India 
with  sn  army  of  Satyn,  commanded  by  Pan  ; 
md  Bama  was  also  a  mighty  conqueror,  and 
bsd  an  army  of  large  mcmkeys,  or  satyrs,  the 
general  or  prince  of  whom  was  Hanuman,  a 
name  said  by  this  author  to  mean  with  high 
cfaeek4)oneB :  others  translate  it,  with  bloated 
cheeks,  alluding  to  his  fabled  origin  from 
Fsvan,  regent  of  the  wind.  Rama  is  also  found 
to  have  resembled  the  Indian  Bacchus ;  he  is  a 
denendent  of  the  sun,  and  the  husband  of  Sita; 
and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Peruvians, 
wfaoae  Incas  boasted  of  the  same  descent,  styled 
tbeir  greatest  festival  Ramasitoa.  Krishna, 
dMcxibiog  himself  to  Arjun  as  the  first  of 
sU  things,  savs,  **  Among  those  who  carry  arms, 
I  am  Bama.^  Of  Parasu  Hama  it  is  related 
thst  he  was  bom  near  Agra,  in  the  Tirtya 
jag,  or  seoond  age.  His  parents  were  Jama- 
dagai,  whose  name  appears  as  one  of  the  Rishi 
sod  Rxmeka.  Runeuka  the  wife  of  the  Rishi, 
Jaaadagni  and  mother  of  Parasurama,  is  said 
to  be  identical  with  the  gramadevata  Ellammen. 
Hie  Fteasurama  era  is  current  on  the  Malabar 
CoaaL  At  the  birth  of  Christ  1176  years  of 
ihe  Parasurama  era  had  expired,  and  the 
1177th  year  began  on  the  17th  August  a.  p.  1, 
Julian  style.— G^,  p.  86 ;  As,  Bes,^  Vol,  i, 
u  i26,  Vol,  iiiy  p,  68.  See  Avataram  Kerala, 
PdjaQdry. 

PARASWAPD  CHETTU,  Tbl.  Xanthium 
anentale,  Liim, 

VARkT^  Hum.  A  flat  circular  metal  tray 
vilharim. 

PAEAT,  Hrb.,  is  the  Bhat,  or  bard  of  India. 

PARATAPA,  see  Inscriptions. 

PARAT-THA,  Saits.    The  other  world. 

PARATI,  Malsal,  Tak.  Cotton.  Gossypium 
iidicam,  Lam^ 

PARATROPIA  DIGITATA,  Voigt. 

f  .  TBBiiloea^       W,8^  A.\  Arabs  digitata,     Moxh. 

hploo-let-wa,         BuBM.    I  Digitate-leaved  Paratro- 

I  pia,  Eno. 

A  large  shrub,  native  of  Circars.  Paratropia 
digitata  or  Paratropia  venulosa  are  also  plants 
d  Boimah.  The  Karens  make  an  infusion  of 
fte  leaves  of  a  species  of  Paratropia,  which 
they  likewise  use  for  many  internal  diseases. — 
Mmn, 

PARATY  MARAM,TA]f.  The  Cotton  tree, 
Bffiodendion,  grows  to  about  twelve  inches 
k  diameter,  and  twelve  feet  long,  and  produces 
aaut  which  the  natives  eat,  and  on  which  wild 
iiimals  feed.  It  is  not  of  much  value. — Edye^ 

PARAVAN,  Malbal.  See  Pariah. 

PARAVAR,  a  dark-skinned,  almost  black 
noe,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  Indian  penin- 
Mia,  living  in  villages  along  the  sea  coast  and 
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earning  their  bread  as  fishermen  with  nets, 
lines  and  hooks.  They  own  canoes,  which  they 
take  to  sea  before  daylight  and  return  about 
noon.  Their  ancestors  are  said  to  have  been- 
converted  by  Xavier,  and  they  still  profess  the 
Romish  religion,  but  they  are  drunkensome 
and  dissolute. — Madras  GovcrmneiU  Proceed' 
ingi. 

PARAVATA,  Saks.  Citrua  decumana — 
Linn.^  Wi  4t  A,^  Boob, 

PA-RA-WA.  In  Amherst,  a  hard,  red,  com- 
pact wood,  with  large  fibre,  and  fit  for  gun- 
carriages  or  other  similar  purposes.  It  is 
exempt  from  attacks  of  insects.  It  is  used  for 
spears  and  arrows,  (a  species  of  Garcinia?) 

PARBAT,  see  KaU. 

PARBATI,  or  Parvati,  a  hindoo  goddess,  the 
mountain  goddess,  wife  of  Siva.  See  Inscriptions, 
Parvati. 

PARBATTIAH,  or  hill  people  of  Nepaul, 
are  divided  into  four  classes,  denominated 
Awal,  Doom,  Seoom,  and  Charum.  These 
are  Persian  terms,  and  denote,  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth.  The  Awal  are  those 
peasants  who  poesess  five  ploughs  and  up- 
wards ;  the  Do(nn,  such  as  have  from  one  to  five, 
the  Seoom  are  those  who,  without  being  proprie- 
tors of  ploughs,  are  considered  to  be  at  the 
h%ad  of  a  few  or  more  labourers ;  and  the 
lands  of  Nepaul  proper  are  cultivated,  almost 
without  exception,  by  Newars;  those  to  the 
westward,  as  Noorkale,  &c.,  by  the  Parbatty 
tribe,  called  Dherwara. 

PARBATI,  a  hill  near  Poonah.  See  Parvati. 

PARBATIYA,  see  India,  Khas,  Parbatliah. 

PARBEIK  or  Parabeik,  Bubm.  The  black 
note-books  of  the  Burmese,  used  for  writing  on 
with  steatite  pencils  ;  they  correspond  entirely 
to  those  of  the  peninsula  of  India. 

PARBHU,  a  writer-caste  in  the  Bombay 
presidency,  who  claim  to  be  pure  Khsatrya,  the 
descendants  of  Chandrasena  raja  of  Malabar. 
The  British  in  India  call  themPurvoe. —  Wilson, 

PARBUR  PANI,  HiHi).    Trichodesma,  sp. 

PARBUTTEE,  a  river  near  Buikhera  in 
Gwalior,  also  of  Barab  inKotah  and  near  Ashta 
in'Bhopal. 

PARBUTTI,  see  Burabur  caves. 

PARCHERRY,  Anqlo-Tam.,  fn)m  Paraiyan, 
a  Pariah,  and  cherri  a  place  where  the  out- 
caste  people  dwell. — SonnertWs  Voyctge^  p,  52  ; 
WUson. 

PARCHA,  HiKD.  A  piece  of  cloth  ;  also  well 
gearing. 

PARCHARKAR,  HiHD.  The  art  of  joining 
in  stone. 

PARCHMENT. 

Parchemin,  Fr.  |  Cartapecora,  It. 

Pergamenty  Gbr.  |  Pergamino,  Sp. 

Parchment  consists  of  the  skins  of  sheep 
and  goats,  prepared  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
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render  them  suitable  for  being  written  upon.  It 
is  now  chiefly  employed  for  charters  and  other 
writings  where  great  durability  is  desirable. 
'The  name  is  from  the  Latin  Pei^mena, 
from  Pergamus,  the  reputed  place  of  its 
invention.  Eumenes  II,  king  of  that  place 
(who  reigned  b.c.  197 — 159),  has  the  honour 
of  the  invention,  he  being  stimulated  thereto 
by  th6  prohibition  of  the  export  of  papyrus 
from  Egypt,  but  Herodotus  says  i^iej  were 
commonly  used  for  that  purpose  in  his  time ; 
and  it  is  even  asserted  that  the  word  per- 
gamena  was  not  used  until  several  centuries 
afler  the  death  of  Eumenes.  According  to 
Mabillon,  the  first  writer  who  uses  the  term 
is  Tatto,  a  monk  of  the  fourth  century ;  before 
his  time,  the  word  membrana  was  employed, 
as  in  the  Greek  Testament,  II  Tim.  iv,  13. — 
Fatdkner, ;  Tomlinson,   See  Hides,  Papjrrus. 

PARCHMENT,  VEGETABLE,  or  Ametas- 
tine,  is  described  as  applicable  for  legal  deeds, 
bank  notes,  policies  of  insurance,  work- 
ing plans,  maps,  account  books,  binding  pur- 
poses, photography,  culinary  purposes,  paper 
hangings,  artists'  drawings  and  paintings  either 
in  oil  or  water  colour.  It  is  made  from  water  leaf 
or  unsized  paper,  of  which  ordinary  blotting 
paper  is  a  common  example,  and  it  acquires  its 
peculiar  properties  by  being  dipped  in  dilut^ 
sulphuric  acid,  the  strength  of  which  must  be 
regulated  to  the  greatest  nicety.  The  mate- 
rial of  the  surface  thus  metamorphosed  is  one 
of  the  most  unalterable  and  unchangeable  of 
all  organic  substances,  and  its  peculiarity  re- 
quires a  distinctive  appellation.  It  is  com- 
mended for  its  strength,  toughness,  flexi- 
bility, hardness  and  solidity  of  face,  stiff- 
ness, elasticity,  resistance  to  the  action  of 
water ;  for  when  dried  it  resumes  its  former 
condition  ;  and  indeed  in  all  cases  where  en- 
durance for  long  periods  is  required,  this  mate- 
rial may  be  safely  pronounced  pre-eminently 
valuable.  Gases  pass  through  it  in  the  same 
way  as  through  animal  membranes,  whilst  it 
jesists  the  action  of  most  chemicals,  acids,  and 
alkalies.  It  takes  writing  ink  and  dyes  very 
readily,  and  from  its  perfect  surface,  receives 
varnish  without  being  sized  in  the  first  instance. 

PARCUTILLE,  Tam.  A  Ceylon  tree  which 
grows  to  about  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Its  wood  is  used  by 
the  natives  in  boats,  houses,  and  other  works  : 
it  is  not  of  great  value. — Bdi/e,  on  the  Timber  of 
Ceylon. 

PARDANTHUS  CHINENSIS,  Ker. 
Ixia  chinensis,      Linn,^    Ferraria  crocea,  &z/t>6., 

Lour.  Bheede, 

Morffia  chinensis,  rAu7t6.    Ixia  chinensis,        Liniu 
Belamkanda  chinensis, 

DC, 
Shie-kan,  Chtn. 

China  leopard  flower^ENG. 
Tiger  lily,  „ 
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A  native  of  Nepanl  and  the  Himalaya,  tsA^ 
common  in  gardens  being  a  very  omamenta] 
flowering  shrub.  It  has  a  showy  yellow  and 
orange  flower,  whose  petals  are  spotted  Hke  t 
leopard's  skin.  It  is  very  commonly  cultivatei 
by  the  Burmese.  It  is  used  in  medicine.  The 
dark,  irregular  rhizomes  of  this  and  other 
Iridaceous  plants  are  sold  in  China  under  the 
name  of  Shie  kan. — M(uon, 

PARDEE  or  partok,  Pxtshtu.  The  paijama, 
or  trowser. 

PARDESI.  In  southern  India,  the  northeni 
hindoos  are  so  termed  by  themselves ;  and  by 
the  southern  people,  the  term  is  equivalent  to 
foreigner,  as  from  northern  India.  There  ait 
2,705  in  Oomraoti. 

PARDHI,  a  sportsman  or  fowler,  a  hnnter 
race  in  the  south  of  India  called  also  Hara- 
pardhi  also  Shikari,  but  who  call  themselTCi 
BhoAvra. 

PARDHI,  cultivators  in  the  Maiker  & 
trict.  They  are  also  wood-cutters,  this  race  aif 
part  of  the  Grond. 

PARDI  PATTI  also  Pamidi  patti.  Ta. 
The  cotton  plant,  Gossypium  acuminatn% 
Boxb. 

PARDO,  a  money  of  account  of  Goa,  in  the 
East  Indies,  of  4  or  5  tanga,  and  worth  aboik 
2s.  6d. — SimmoncTs  Dictionary, 

PARE,  HiKD.     Parrotia  jacquemontaana. 

PAREIRA,  Eng.  Cissampdos  pareira,  Ztatt 

PAREIRA  BRAVA.    Unn. 
Grieswurzel,  Gbb.  |  Wildviiid,Velvetleif.  Eim 

A  medicinal  root,  procured  from  the  Ciasuft" 
pelos  pareira,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  aai: 
South  America,  describes  six  species  of  cieBaoh 
pelos,  viz. 

C.  glabra,  (Peer  grug.  Hum.,)  a  native  «f ' 
Sylhet,  root  acrid  and  used  in  native  mediciM^j 

C.  hexandra,  (Neemooka,  Hnro.,)  a  native  if' 
Bengal. 

C.  convolvulacea,  a  native  of  Goromandel 
and  Malabar. 

C.  caapeba,  from  the  Moluccas. 

C .  hernandifolia,  a  native  of  Chittagong. 

C.  tetranda,  brought  from  Amboyna.  &< 
glabra,  hexandra,  hemandiiblia  and  conTol* 
vulacea,  natives  of  the  peninsula,are,  however,al 
referred  by  Wight  and  Arnot  to  the  same  qwdei^ 
which  differs  irom  C.  pareira  chiefly  inte 
form  of  the  sepals,  and  the  length  of  the  sta* 
minal  columns.  0*Shaughnessy  used  the  Ne** 
mooka  of  Bengal  with  decided  advantage  unte 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  Pareira  bravli 
would  be  employed  in.  With  this  and  tlii 
Menispermum  cordifolium,  India  is  bat  littk 
dependent  on  other  countries  for  the  valnaUe 
remedy  so  justly  lauded  by  Brodie  and  others* 
FaiiUcner;  O'Shaughnessy,  p.  200;  Dr.  Rm- 
hiirghy  FL  Indica,  Vol,  iii,  p.  848. 
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WdBJK, 

Can. 

Dher, 

Hnn>. 

Khar, 

Mahb. 

hmrwa. 

Malsai. 

Tbl, 


PARESEOSHAN,  Hind.   Adiantum  venus- 

tum. 

PAREYO,  Sing.  literally,  atrangere,  also 
odled  Widijetto,  Sing.,  or  people  of  "the  high 
load,  a  race,  near  BaduUa  in  Gejlon,  supposed 
to  be  the  descendants  of  Portuguese  captives, 
vilh  women  of  rank  of  the  country  degraded 
iir  crimes,  or  made  slaves  after  the  re-conquest. 
^Ten.  ii,  267. 

PARGAI,  Hind.     Quercus  ilex. 

PARGANA,  a  district,  a  tract  of  country, 
mduding  a  number  of  villages. 

PAEGUTA,  see  Tibet. 

PARH,  Hum.     A  gun-carriage  frame. 

PARHA,  ELiNB.  Hyelaphusporcinus/Siiitc^w., 
die  hog-deer,  Cervus  porcinus. 

PA^,  Hind.,  Pbbs.  a  fairy ;  Parizad,  bom  of 
afiiiry,  a  beautiful  woman ;  the  people  of  the 
filley  of  Pishin  in  Segestan  wor^ip  fairies. 

PARIAH,  or  Pariar. 

Paiaiyan,  Tam. 

Paraiyar, 

Paraiyadi  kiravan, 
Malla  Vadoo, 

Furiah,  is  a  Tamil  term,  applied  to  a  peo- 
|k  or  peoples  scattered  throughout  southern 
udia,  who  belong  to  the  hindoo  religion, 
;  dwQgfa  often  adhering  to  a  shamanism.  They 
IK  permitted  to  marry  into  each  others  fami- 
fio.  They  are  regarded  by  the  foiu*  castes  of  bin 
i  doQB,  as  of  the  lowest  gtade  but  they  are  not 
Mt-castes  or  men  who  have  been  expelled  from 
odier  castes.  They  are  not  the  Madiga  Wanlu, 
of  Telingana,  many  of  whom  are  shoe-makers 
orirorkerB  in  raw  hides,  and  still  eat  creatures 
jvlnch  die  from  disease,  and  other  animals  that 
Ittoit  races  regard  as  unclean,  and  who  in 
iiDages  perform  the  lowest  menial  offices, 
IwoAds  messengeTB  and  scavengers, and  are  paid 
Lly  yar^km  of  the  crops  and  some  small  privileges, 
Mt  are  not  permitted  to  reside  within  Uie  village. 
The  pariah  however  are  usually  the  serfs  of 
Ibe  Sadr  agriculturists.  Those  in  the  large 
iMrna,  in  die  employ  of  the  Europeans  in 
•mtbem  India,  are  quick,  intelligent,  and 
acdve.  The  race  is  emigrating  with  great  rapi- 
£^,  to  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  Cape  Co- 
Ittjand  the  Burmese  provinces,  &c.,  where  all 
ttetaiian  or  social  distinctions  are  unknown. 
that  are  said  to  be  thirteen  sub-divisions 
ittxmgrt  them.  The  Pariah  are  not  out-castes, 
jttr  are  they  the  lowest  of  the  hindoo  castes. 
iSiea  in  the  Tamil  country,  there  are  ten  castes 
'ikare  kiwer  in  the  social  scale  than  the  Pariah, 
ilhd  fiom  these  are  excluded  the  Pallar,  who 
jiipote  precedence  with  the  Pariah.  The  Pa- 
iMb  constitate  a  well-defined,  distinct  ancient 
\mn,  independent  of  all  others,  and  has  its 
|*n  mb-diviaions,  its  own  peculiar  usages,  its 
|Mn  traditions,  and  its  own  jealousy  of  the 
I  OMaoachmentB  of  the  castes  which  are  above  it 
ad  bdow  it.  And  the  Pariar,  whom  St.  Pierre's 
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romance  has  fabled  as  a  mild,  benevolent, 
subdued  being,  whenever  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity, is  as  severe  on  other  sects  as  from  the 
custom  of  the  world  we  would  surely  expect. 
The  term  Pariah,  is  supposed  by  Professor  Wilson 
to  have  its  origin  in  the  Tamil,  Parai,  a  drum. 
Along  the  border  country  of  the  Nizams  terri- 
tories, and  in  Berar,  the  hindoos  style  the  Mang 
and  Dher  or  Pariah,  christians,  the'  word 
being  pronoimced  Kirsn.  The  Dher,  or  Dhed 
of  the  Dekhan  is  emplojred  as  a  watchman  and 
messenger  in  the  village  establishments.  In  the 
Dekhan  the  Dher  is  identified  with  the  Mhftr. 
In  some  places  he  performs  the  duty  of  scaven- 
ger. In  the  Sagar  territory  the  Dher  eat 
dead  animals,  clean  the  skins,  and  sell  them' 
to  the  Chamars  or  tanners.  In  Ganara,  they 
are  laborers  on  the  soil,  and  in  a  very  large 
proportion  are  slaves,  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals, saleable  with  or  without  the  land 
on  which  they  work :  they  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  there  distinguished  into  twelve  sub- 
divisions, who  do  not  intermarry.  They  are 
rare  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces. 

The  Holiya  of  the  Canarese  country  is  a  low 
man,  an  out  caste,  commonly  an  agricultural 
labour, the  term  is  from  Hola,  a  field,and  in  several 
districts  he  is  a  predial  slave,  being  saleable 
by  the  owner  of  the  estate,  on  which  he  is  located 
either  with,  or  without  the  land.  He  is  described 
as  a  predial  slave -in  Canara,  and  Coorg ;  in  the 
former  lie  is  said  to  be  a  subdivision  of  the  Dher, 
in  the  latter  one  of  three  principal  classes 
of  slaves  called  Hole3ram,  Yemaru,  and  Paleru. 
In  both. countries  the  Holeyam  are  distinguish- 
ed by  various  demonstrations  prefixed,  which 
are  variously  written,  and  the  meaning  of  which 
is  not  explained,  as 


w 


Kembutta  Holiya. 
Badaya         „ 
Bookhee 


Maury  Holiya. 
Byr 
Murtha 
Bulgi 

of  these  the  only  peculiarities  noted  are,  that 
the  Kembatta  Holiya  is  native  in  Goorg,  the  rest 
are  natives  of  Karnata.  The  Holiya  are  gene- 
rally a  more  faithful  class  of  slaves  than  others. 
Amongst  the  Mare  Holiya,  the  custom  of  suc- 
cession through  the  female  line  prevails. — 
Caldwell. 

PABIAH  DOG.     Ganis  familiaris. 

PARIALA,  Hun).     Erythrina  arborescens. 

PARIAM,  Lepch.     Talpa  micrura,  Hodgson. 

PARI  BHADRAKAMU,  or  Pari  bhavyamu. 
Sans.  Erythrina  sp  ?  Br.  591  and  W.  629 
both  say  the  coral  free  and  Br.  adds  Devadaru 
(Sethia)  the  small  red  fruit  of  which  is  in  cha- 
racter with  the  name.  W.  applies  it  also  to 
the  Devadaru  or  Deodar  pine.  The  2nd  name 
is  likewise  given  to  Gostus  speciosus  both  in  Br, 
and  W. 

PARIDiE,  a  natural  family  of  Perching  birds 
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PARIS. 

(Insessores).  Panis  xanthogenys,  has  the  head 
with  a  fiill  crest  of  black  feathers ;  occiput,  su- 
percilliary  stripe,  and  cheeks,  yellow ;  ear-co- 
verts black ;  back  olive  ;  wings  and  tail  black, 
the  former  spotted  and  the  latter  tipped  with 
white;  a  broad  black  line  passing  down  the 
throat,  and  extending  along  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen ;  sides  of  the  chest  and  flanks  pale- 
yellow  ;  bill  and  feet  black ;  size  rather  less  than 
that  of  the  greater  Tit,  ,P.  Major  (Gould).  This 
bird  is  a  native  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.-^ 
Eng  Cye.     See  Parus. 

TARIGO,  Hind.     Down  or  feathers. 

PARIHASAPURA,  in  Kashmir. 

PARIJATA,  Bbk«.  The  Coral  tree,  Ery- 
thrina  fxdgens. 

PARIJATA-HARANA,  Saws.  From  pari- 
jata,  a  coral  flower,  and  harana,  to  steal. 

PARIJATA,  see  Kurma. 

PARI  JATAMU,  or  Para  jatamu,  Saws. 
Nyctanthes  arbor  tristi8,Zr.,  a  celebrated  tree,  said 
to  grow  in  Swarga  or  Indra's  paradise.  W.  629 
has  £rythrina  indica  or  the  coral  tree  ;  Br.  691 
tlie  same  and  also  the  Amaranth  and  Mimusops 
elengi,  adding  that  it  is  a  genuine  name  for  all 
flowers  with  a  jasmine  scent.  In  the  As.  Res. 
W>  244,  Sir  W.  Jones  states  that  it  is  given  to 
several  different  genera  quite  distinct  from  each 
other.  Mr.  £]Ik>t  heard  it  assigned  to  Cochlos- 
permum. 

PARIKE  GADDA,  or  Parike  gaddi,  Tbl. 
Trapa  bispinosa,  L.  The  Sans,  syn  is  Sahasra 
virya,  '*  thousand  roots''  which  according  to  W. 
914  is  Gynodoh  dactylon,  see  OariJca. 

PARI  KUMATI,  Tax.  CitruUus  colocyn- 
this,  Sehrced, 

PARILIUM  ARBOR-TRISTIS,GjKETjr.  Syn. 
of  Nyctanthes  arbor-tristis. 

PARIMI,  Tbl.  Zizyphus  oenoplia,  MiU.-^ 
W.  and  A.  611.— Z.  Napeca  E.  i.  613. 

PARINARIUM  EXCELSIUM,  one  of  the 
Pomacese,  a  large  tree  brought  to  Bombay  from 
€roa :  the  fruit,  which  ripens  in  December  and 
January,  resembles  a  coarse  pltmi,  and  is  held 
in  much  estimation. — RiddeU, 

PARINDA,  Hnra.    A  light  boat  of  Kashmir. 

PARINDAH,  PURS. .  A  bird. 

PARINGAY-PATTAY,  Tam.  China  root, 
Boaib. 

PARINGHEE ?  Gunta  baringa. 

PARIN  KAKA  VULLI,  Malbal.  Entada 
pusaetha,  DC, 

PARINTA,  Tel.    Corchorus  olitorius,  L. 

PAKIN-VELAMU,  Til.  Cyperus  hexasta- 
chyus,  Bottle. 

PARIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Asparagesa.— j^i^.  Cyc. 

PARIS,  or  Paris-ka-jhar,  Dttk.,  Hum.,  ako 
Parii'pipal,  Hmno.  Thespesia  populnea.  Paris- 
ka-phul,  Due.  The  flower.  See  Oil>  also  Portia 
tree  oil. 
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PARITIUM  TILIACEUM. 

PARISIAYA-WASHAN,  HiHD.  Adiantan 
caudatum,  venustum,  DC.  * 

PARISNATH,  23**  67'  8"  86^  6'  9"ia 
Behar,  a  mountain  about  200  miles  N.W.tf 
Calcutta.  Highest  summit,  4,469  feet.  On  the 
eastern  table-land  of  the  Vindyha.  It  is  ths 
highest  hill  of  the  range  of  hills  separating  Lowtf 
Bengal  from  Behar.  Like  to  Aboo  on  the  weat^ 
the  Jain  religionists  have  covered  the  summit  of 
this  hill  with  numerous  small  temples,  and  the 
sacred  ''Charan"  or  foot-print  is  also  ahots. 
It  is  annually  viMted  by  thousands  of  pilgiioi. 
Its  base  is  covered  with  sal  forests  (Vateria 
indica).  Amongst  the  hindoos,  the  eastern  peak 
is  the  most  noted.  On  its  top,  Pansnath  ob- 
tained nirvan  or  emancipation  from  matter. 
The  spot  is  especially  sacred  for  that  mooah 
stance  and  forms  the  holiest  place  of  worship  H 
the  sect.  The  hindoo  pilgrims  climbing  to  ni 
the  last  scene  of  his  life  and  labours  are  bev 
shown  his  foot-prints,  marking  the  spot  wheii 
he  obtained  his  nirvan. — Sehlag. ;  Tr,  ofHrnt^ 
Vol.  i,  p.  200. 

PARIS-PATHAR,  or  PhUosopher's  stxme. 

PARTTI,  also  Tali-pariti,  Malsal.  Paiitiia 
tiliaceum. 

PARITHA,  see  Ritha. 

PARITIUM  MACROPHYLLUM. 
Bet-mwKsha,  Bvmc. 

A  plant  of  Burmah,  which  furnishes  a  nsifii 
fibrous  material  for  ropes,  being  long,  sofl^  plittl 
and  strong,  colour  brown.  M.  E.  J.  Eep, 

PARITIUM  TILIACEUM,  Si.  EU. 

Hibiscus  BixmliB,  Bhnne,  I  H.tiliaoeus., 
H.  elatus,  DC  \ 

Bola,  Bbmo.    Parutly 

Lye-nya-sba,  Bubm.  |  Belli-p&tta, 

The  banks  of  tide-water  streams  of  Burmahm 
oflen  damasked  with  the  changeable  red  and  jek 
low  flowers  of  this  large  luxuriant  bush,  whm: 
crooked  wandering  branches,  crossed  aaf 
locked  with  each  other,  spread  along  tW 
ground  heaping  the  earth  with  its  ererg^tm 
foliage.  It  is  commoii  also  on  the  Malabo 
coasts  and  supposed  not  to  differ  £rom  H.  aiba^ 
reus,  the  Maho  tree  and  Mohaut  of  the  Wai 
Indies.  The  species  grow  abuzidantly  bodi  i 
the  West  and  East  Indies.  Forster  states,  thai 
the  bark  of  this  species  is  sucked  ai 
times  of  scarcity,  when  the  bread  fimil 
fails,  and  the  mucilage  with  which  allth«» 
plants  abound,  wiU  no  doubt  a£brd  aoait 
nourishment.  The  flbres  of  its  inner  baA 
are  employed  for  cordage  by  the  inhabitant!  ef 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  by  the  Americat 
Indians :  it  is  said  to  gain  in  strength  fdiea 
tarred.  The  Otaheitans  make  fine  matting  fioifr 
it,  and  likewise  nuuiu£»etnre  it  into  ropes  and* 
cords.  Voyagers  relate  that  these  filameata  aii 
adapted  to  any  kind  of  ootdage,  ev^  for  tfa» 
rigging  of  vessels,  but  rope  thus  made  ia  not 
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ncsrij  80  8^01^  88  iibtit  prspftved  fMa  hdmp. 
The  whip8  with  which  the  negroes  in  the  West 
ladies  used  to  he  punished,  prior  to  Great  Bri- 
tain emancipating  them,  are  said  to  have  heen 
Bade  tarn  the  hark  of  this  species. — Mason, 
Boyle. 

PARIVELLAMU,  or  Bhadra  Tunga  gaddi. 
G^^peFos  hexastachjs,  Batt. 

PARIWARA  ISLAND.  The  natives  close- 
if  resemble  other  Papuans  to  the  eastward,  but 
Mte  smaller  in  stature,  and  wear  the  hair  friz- 
iled  op  into  a  mop  projecting  backwards. — 
jfo^i^itrmy'f  Voyoffi,  Vol,  i,  j9.  293-4. 

PABIYATAKA,  see  Indra. 

PARKARy  a  district  in  an  oasis  north  of  the 
Bami<if  Cutch,  the  words  par  and  khar,  meaning 
bayond  the  salt  desert.  The  Thur  and  Parkar  dis* 
IrictB  are  occupied  almost  equally  by  mahome- 
dtnsandhindoos,  sub-divided  into  classes.  They 
gnerally  use  a  mixed  language  called  Dati,  com- 
posed of  Sindi,  Marwari,  and  Guzerati,  though 
Gozerati  is  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  district. 
T^9f  are  naturally  inactive  and  in  manners  and 
CQBtoms  resemble  the  Gutchi.     They  are  chiefly 
eocnfued  in  cattle-breeding  and  as  graziers  for 
which  they  evince  a  greater  preference  than 
ftr  agricultural  pursuits.      The  mahomedans 
■rtSyods,  Beloochi,  Braheoi,  Jhut  and  Summa. 
The  hiodoos  ar&  brahmins,  and  Soda»  there  are 
liHitmenty-^ve  oommercial  tribes,  iive  outcaste 
aces,  the  ]|engwar,  Bhed,  Gojee,  Bala-Shahi 
and  Shikari,  and  thirteen  miscellaneoua  tribes, 
ftaikh,  Memon,  Kumbrani,  Gudda,  Bujeer, 
Ifohaaa,    Jokiah,  Dookur,    Koliah,  Amunda, 
thopa,  Mahur,  Hakra.    In  the  Ahmednug^ur 
CUIeotante,  there  are  111  to  the  square  mile, 
bat  in  the  Thur  and  Parkar  district  only  nine. 
iBsCiitck,  Rimn,  Sind. 

PARKIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
Ae  natural  order  Fabacesd  and  the  tribe  Mi- 
HDBeae.  It  was  named  by  Mr.  Brown  in  honour 
'•f  the  great  African  traveller  Mungo  Park, 
f  fhe  genus  contains  only  a  few  unarmed  trees, 
thich  are  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
Ae  peninsula  of  India,  Sylhet,  and  in  the 
lAmds  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Uttkia  is  distinguished  among  the  Mimosa-like 
lignminosse  by  the  tubular  5-clef%  calyx  and 
Ae  corolla  with  5-distinct  petals  having  a  more 
#  less  imbricate  aestivation ;  stamens  10, 
Ijpogynoas,  monadelphons.  Legume  many- 
•eeded,  2-valved,  with  a  farinaceous  pulp 
•nmnd  and  between  the  seeds.  Inflorescence, 
m  axillary  peduncled  and  club-shaped  spike. 
*— fih^.  Cyc. ;    Voigt. 

PARKIA  AFRIG ANA  is  the  Nitta  or  Donra^ 
ttee  of  Soudan.  The  farinaceous  matter  sur- 
AMBiding  the  seeds  is  eaten,  and  also  made 
iito  a  pleasant  drink  when  steeped  in  water. 
1W  seeds  are  roasted  as  coffee,  then  bruised 
ari   allowed   to  fennent   in    water.     When 
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FARKINSOIfIA  ACULBATA. 

they  beg^  to  become  putrid,  they  ai^  wtBr 
wasiked  and  pounded,  and  the  powder  is  made? 
into  cakes  resembling  chocolate,  which  fem  aoo 
excellent  sauce  i)i  all  kinds  of  meat.-^-JHarouwir 
in  Denham  quoted  in  Enff,  Oye,  ; 

PARKIA  BIGLANDULOSA,  W.  ^  Jt. 
Mimoea  pedunculata,  Moxh* 
Ghendu  phool,         Uivn.  |  Sftmbnni  manu,        Ttt; 

This  large  and  elegant  tree  was  introduced 
into  India  from  Africa.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
trees  for  avenues.  It  requires  care  and  watttc 
regularly.  The  Malays  are  said  to  be  fond  o£ 
the  mealy  matter  which  surrounds  the  seedSy 
and  of  the  SQeds  themselv^  which  taste  like 
garlic.  The  flower  buds  resemble  balls  of  red 
velvet.  Legumes  flUed  with  a  fiuinaceooB  edi* 
ble  pulp.  A  very  elegant  tree  of  lai^  size, 
introduced  from  Africa,  the  legumes  are  filled 
with  a  farinaceous  pulp,  the  wood  is  hard  and 
promising,  surrounded  by  an  astringent  bark. 
A  watery  extract  has  been  prepared,  the 
value  of  which  for  tanning  purposes  has  yet  to 
be  tested.  The  wood  is  hard  and  promising,  it  is> 
surrounded  by  an  astringent  bark.  Theswqet 
and  farinaceous  pidp  widiin  the  pods  is  highly 
esteemed  and  made  into  sweetmeats.  The 
natives  also  make  a  pleasant  drink  by  diffnyang 
the  £Eu-iiia  through  water.  This  tree  has  now 
been  introduced  for  many  years  into  some  of 
the  gardens  about  Madras. —  Voigt.;  Dr.  Mid^ 
dell ;  M,  E.  J,  JR. ;  Cat,  Madras  AgrUBorticuU 
tural  Gardens ;  Dr.  Cleghom  in  M.  E,  J.  E. 
PARKIA  ROXBURGHII,  Q,  Don. 

Mimosa  bigiohosa,  JRorb. 
A  tree  of  Assam  and  Sylhet,    wood  not 
known. — Voigt. 
PARKINSONIA  ACULEATA,  Linn.;  DC. ; 

Barbadoes  flower  fence,  Eko.    Vilaeti  kikar,       Hhtd. 
Jerusalem  thorn,  „        Adanti,  „ 

Genet  epineux,  Ps.    Simajiluga,  Tbl. 

A  small  graceful  tree,  with  large  yellow 
flowers,  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,, 
domesticated  in  India.  It  grows  12  or  15  feet 
high  and  is  seen  everywhere  in  hedges  of  the 
Peninsnla,  springing  up  with  less  care  than 
any  other  tree,  is  valuable  for  hedges,  and 
furnishing  abundant  cuttings  for  fuel.  A  use^ 
ful  fibre  is  obtained  from  its  stem,  valuable  as 
a  paper  material.  It  is  very  generally  employ- 
ed in  hot  climates  as  an  ornamental  plant,  i^d 
especially  for  the  construction  of  hedges,  for 
which  its  strong  spines  render  it  well  adapted. 
It  has  long  pinnated  leaves,  with  a  winged 
petiole,  and  grows  as  much  as  12  or  15  feet 
high.  The  flowers  are  large,  yellow,  very 
numerous,  and  a  little  variegated  with  red  spots 
and  are  succeeded  by  long  narrow  knotted  podsi 
It  grows  readily  fromseed,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  hedge  rows,  the  stem  from  which  the  leaves 
spring  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  white 
fibre.     Some    of  it  was  sent   to    the   £xhibi- ' 


PARMELIACBA. 

tion  of  1851,  as  a  material  for .  paper-making, 
and  which  could  probably  be  afforded  at  a 
cheap  rate,  from  the  cuttings  of  the  shoots  of 
this  plant.  It,  however,  has  been  considered 
as  wanting  in  strength.  It  might,  neverthe- 
less, be  found  useful  in  mixing  with  other 
fibrous  substances,  and  beaten  up  into  halfnstuff. 
This  plant  has  spread  largely  throughout  the 
Punjab,  but  it  is  there  only  a  scraggy  small 
tree,  and  is  not  much  valued  by  Europeans 
except  for  hedges,  for  which  it  answers  well  if 
sown  close  and  well-cropped,  and  it  needs  but 
little  water.' —  Vouit ;  Dr.  EtddeU ;  Eng.  Cyo. ; 
Royle's  Fib,  PL,  p.  298  ;  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart's 
Panjah  Plants. 

PARKSHITA,  see  Magadha. 
PARKUTA,  see  India,  Maryul  or  Lowland. 
PARLAKIMEDY,  see  India,  Kimedy,  Kond. 
PARLIPUR,  see  Rahtor. 
PARMACELLA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 
PARMADANI,  Mal/ly.    Carpets. 
PARMASANG,  a  hill  1,350  feet  high,  on  the 
west  side  of  Banca. 
PARMAYINAN,  Malay.    Toys. 
PARMELIACEiE,  the  Lichen  tribe  of  plants, 
the  Lichenacese  of  Lindley,  are  perennial  plants, 
often  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  on 
rocks  or  trees  in  dry  places  in  the  form  of  a 
solid  and  foliaceous  or  hard  and  crustoceous  or 
leprous  substance  called  a  tballus.     Fee  esti- 
mated  their   number  at  2,400.      The  same 
species  are  ibund  in  different  parts  of  the  world ; 
the  lichens  of  N.  America  differ  little  from 
those  of  Europe  and  almost  all  those  collected 
by  Dr.  Royle  in  the  Himalayas  were  found  by 
D.  Don  to  be  identical  with  European  species. 
Usnea  florida,  Ach,,  syn.  of  L.  floridus,  L, 

„     barbata,  Ach.y  syn.  of  L.  barbatus,  Z. 
Bonera  ciliaris,  Ach,^  syn.  of  L.  cUiaris,  X. 
„      ashneh,  Rm/lB,  Chulcheleera. 
„      furfuracea,^cA.,8yn.of  L.  f urf uraceus,  X. 
Bocella  fudformis,  Ach.,6yn,  of  L.  fuciformis,  X. 

„      tinctorif^  Ach.,  orchil. 
Cetrarla  islandica,  Ach.,  Iceland  moss. 
Cetraria  nivalis,  Ach. 
Aleetoria  usneotdes,  Ach» 
(^adonia  rangiferina,  Bofm,, 
Bamalina  farinacea,  Acn.,  syn.  of  L.  farinaceus,Z, 
Gyrophora  murina,  Ach.,      „     L.  murinus,  Ach, 
„        deusta,  Ach. 
„        pustulata,  Ach* 
Peltidea  canina,  Ach,,  syn.  of  L.  caninns,  X. 
Farmelia  perlata^  Ach.,  s^-n.  of  L.  perlatus,  X. 

caperata,  Ach.,  syn.  of  L.  caperatus,  X, 
physo'les,  Ach.,  syn.  of  L.  pnysodes,  X. 
^azatilis,  Ach. 
omphalodes,  Ach, 
encausta»  Ach, 
coDBpersa,  Ach, 
parietina,  Ach. 
kamtschadah's,  Each. 
Stictapulmonaria,  Ach.,  syn.  of  L.pulmonarius,  X. 
„    scrobiculata,  Ach,,  syn.  of  L.  scrobiculatus,  X. 
M    pulmonaria,  Ach. 
Stereo-caulon  paschale,  A  ch.,  syn.  of  L.  paschalis,  X. 
Lecanora  parella,  Ach,,  Orseille  deterre,  Perelle 
d  Auvergne. 
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Leeaiiora  tartaiea,  ieft.,  m.  of  Cndbasr. 
„       hwmatomma,  Ack 
„       atra,  Ach. 
Vaiiolaria  lactea,  Ach, 
Uroeolaria  scrlpta,  Aek, 
„       dnerea,  Aeh, 
Isidiom  westrmgii,  Ach. 
Lepraria  chlorina,  Ach. 
Solorina  crocea,  Ach. 

Lichens,  are  useful  to  man  as  food  and  medi* 
dually  and  after  maceration  in  urine  can  be 
employed  as  dyes,  the  chief  dye  plants  are  tfa« 
Lecanora  parella  also  the  purple  powder  of  L 
tartarea,  or  Cudbear,  from  Cuthbert  who  intro- 
duced it:  P.  luematomma;  Rocella  tmetDria 
and  R.  fuciformis,  furnish  the  orchil  or  archUl 
dye  called  also  Orseille  des  Canaries.  Tbt 
fiorrera  asneh  is  a  common  dye  in  Indii 
The  nutritive  properties  depend  on  the  pre- 
sence of  an  amylaceous  substance  analagoos  ts 
glutone,  which  Berzelius  says,  exists  in  the 
form  of  pure  starch  or  amylaceous  fibre  to  the 
amount  of  80*8  per  cent  in  Cetraria  islandica. 
—Voigt. 

PARMELLA.  KAMTSCHADAUS,  IM. 

Chalchalira,  HimalaTa.       1  Ausneh,  Himalaya. 
Cbarcharita,  „  | 

This  lichen  is  found  in  the  Punjab  bazaan,  tai 

is  probably  gathered  in  the  Himalaya.  It  is  oaed 

as  a  dye,  and  is  also  officinal,  being  given  as  a 

stimulant  to  digestion,  and  on  the  Yunani  sjatoi 

in  mania.     Honigberger  states  that  it  is  id» 

administered  in«  disorders  of  the  atomach  and 

womb,  and  in  cases  of  calculus.     It  is  alao  aail 

to  be  used  'for  purifying  the  blood,  and  ai  t 

bitter  tonic  and  astringent,  is  used  in  intennt^ 

tent  fever  and  haemorrhage. — Dr. «/.  X.  SUmats 

Punjab  plants,  p.  269 ;  P^ntfelTs  HaaMosk, 

Vol.  i,  p.  384. 

PARMIAUN,  Hon).    Gymno^ria  apinos. 

PARM-NARM,  Hutd.,  a  name  given  hf , 

Akbar  to  the  fabric  of  Ibex  wool,  the  Shah-Taik 

PARNA,  Hnn).,  a  small  narrow  bladediai; 

PAROOL,  Bbng.  Bignonia  suaveolens.  Bod* 

PAROOPOO  KEERAY,  Tam.  Cheno; 

album.  . 

PAROOSHAKA,  Saks.    Elate  sylvestna. 

PAROP,  also  Paropami,  see  Greeks  of 

PAROPAMISADiB,  see  Bactria,  Greeka 

.A.sia 

PAROPAMISAN  MOUNTAINS.  The 

dependant  on  the  Paropamisan  mountaina,  i 

inhabited  by  predatory  Tokhees,  and,  from 

character  of  ihe  inhabitants,  one  would  ex] 

it  to  be*  rough  and  poor  ;  it  seems,  accordingi^i 

to  be  composed  of  hiUs  destitute  of  water, 

perhaps  of  soil,  with  valleys  too  narrow  to  a 

mit  of  muoh  cultivation.     The  inhabitantafi' 

in  tents,  and  are  supported  by  their  fl 

The  Paropamisus  west  of  Afghanistan  is 

occupied  by  intrepid  and  hardy  nomadeai 

Eimak  and  Hazarah  ;   and  A%hans,  whether] 

coming  from  Balk,  ELabul,  Kandahar  or 
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Dsnr  venton  into  their  rooantun  diatricta. 
Tba  Eimak  are  abishs  and  occupy  that  part 
of  tha  range  nearer  Ferua  and  the  Caspian, 
«]ii(a  the  Hazaraha  (trom  Haxar-peraian,  a 
^ii)tiiand),are8unnia,  anddwellin the  mounts na 
■djcMDing  ASghaniataa.  Mr.  Vigne  thinks  the 
wati  Paropemiaua  ia  formed  from  "  p^ar," 
■■■hiIl''or  "mountain,"  and  which  was  perhapx 
dia  msd  iDBBJit  b;  Mr.  Masson,  and  the  other 
mid  "  pam,"  a  "roof,"  that  i»,  a  flat  roof,  such 
iinaed  in  the  east.  Ur.  Mauon  informed  him 
tlkat  die  Paropamiaan  range  ia  a  good  deal 
broken  into  moantains,  irith  table-land  on  their 
nnunita.  Professor  Laaaen  prefers  the  read- 
ing of  ParopanisuB,  and  explains  it  to  be  the 
vamttj  upon  or  along  (para)  the  Nishadha 
moantaina  ;  the  Niahadha  moantains  forming 
■  laoge  ia  the  Pauranik  geography  of  the 
Ikindocs,  north  of  the  Himalaya.  Lauen 
fsl&i  King*  of  Saetria  ; — Elpkinttom^i  Kiiy- 
Jmh  of  Cabtd,  p.  430  ;  Vigne'i  A  penonal 
SvnUiM,  pp.  Iil3,  195-6.     See  Kabul,  Koh. 

PABAFI,  HiMS.    A  gtain  measure. 

PAB03.  HiB.  Flea. 

PAEPADAGUM,  Tah.  Uollugo  cerviana, 
&f. 

PABPABAJtf,  Pentatropia  macrophylla. 

PAEPATAKAMU,  SAira.TBt.  Mollugocer- 
nUk.Sir^H'.^'A.,  169,alsoMollugotriphylla, 
Imr^iy^A.,  l&7.—BA,3eQ—iauedex,2Q, 
•^tyne,  did  not  identity  it.  Wight  says  it  u 
anedidoal  plant  with  bitter  leaves  which  he 
MWt  doabdiilly  OidenUndia  biflora.  The 
^■e  name  is  used  in  Tamil ;  and  Broirn,  on 
ifat  utbority  of  Battler  agrees  and  aaaigna  it  .to 
Kalhigo  (Phamaceum)  cerviana. 

PARBAKEET,  a  sub-family  of  birds  of  the 
Purot  &mily  or  Faittacidte,  peculiar  to  the 
Mtam  hemiaphere,  found  in  the  tropical 
npoaof  Atnca,  A^aia    and    Auatralia.    See 

PARBA,  a  genus  of  tropical  birds,  belong- 
■g  to  the  family    FarridJe,   the    aub-family 
hihoB,  the  Jacanas  ;  as  under : 
&i-/'am.— ParrJmo. 
litm^iu  indicus.  Lathnm,   the  bronze-winged 

JKiui&,*all  the  Eut  Indies. 
BynopbuisniiB  chirurgua,  Sropoli.  The  pheaaant- 
tuled  Jacana,  Ceylon,  India. 

Titt  genus  Parra  ia  restrictml  to  birds  from 
laoft  America,  bat  Adams  apeakaof  watei^ 
fhetsant  (Parra  Sioenais)  wfaioh  waa  ahot  on 
Ac  lifCT  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Kaah- 
wt.-.Adam». 

PABBAWAH.  Sjnat.  A  dmber  of  Am- 
bmt,  Tavoy  and  Hergut,  of  mazimnm  girth  3 
obili  and  maximum  lengtb  22  feet.  Abun- 
dmt  il]  over  Tenaawrim  and  Martaban  provin- 
M.  When  seasoned  it  unka  in  water.  It  ia  a 
faalde  amooth-grajned  tongh  wood ;  used  by 
Buuufa  fer  sticks,  helves  for  pickaxes,  and 
taa^  haadlea  of  ehisela  and  other  tocda,  &c. 
i27 
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for  he 
generally. — Captain  i 

FAKEOT. 
Toto,  Hnro 

KUli  pooIU,  T*M 

The  parrots  are  an 
the  family  PaittacidEB,  i 
tribe  of  birds,  and  divi 

Paiti 

PsittacinN,  true  Parrota. 

LoriuuB,  Lories. 

PaJfBomins,  Pairakeeta. 

PlatycerniniB,   Australi* 

ArainiB,  Macaws  of  Amei 

Cacatuinn,  cocatooa  of  A 

The  aub-fami!y  Fala 

genus  Palceornis  are  pa 

Palieamis  steiandri,  Lk 

„         torquitus,   £ 

India,  Cejl 

„        Toaa,  Bodd.,  a 

„        schisticeps.  1 

Sylhet,  Aaa 

„        columtMides, 

gharries. 

n         Javanicus,  O* 

„         Cdlthropn,  La 

„        canieeps,  Blyt 

„        erythrogenya, 

„        loneicauda  — 

„        modestua.  Pn 

„        viridimystaz, 

Adams  mentions  thi 

ringed     Parrakeeta    ( 

P,  torquatus.)     The  p 

colour  with  yellow  anc 

LoriinEB 

Lorilucua  remalis,  Sp/m 

Lorikeet  of  1 

Bengal,  Sylht 

„      galgulus 

„  aaiaticns  or  Ind 
Other  species  in  Chi 
Faittrnua  raalaccenaia  - 
PARROT  CROSSBl 
PAREOTIA  JACQ 
Wvch  haial,  Bno 

iLiIkriKinu;Pan,Cmut 
PbIibt;  PislMT,  Jhilto 
P&hu ;  Po,  lUxaai 

A  shrab  of  some  sis 
ly  in  many  places  on 
di«  Indus  as  well  as  m 
from  2,800  to  S.OQQ  f<E 
in  oluaters  and  thickei 
to  12  or  15  inches  gin 
The  leaf  raembles  iha 
this  plant  has  frequenl 
ropeans,  althongh  thi 
In  some  places  its  leaf 
by  catUe.  The  wood 
makes  good  pegs,  oai 
ties,  walking-sticks,  &< 
he  had  an  excellent 
of  its  wood.     The  tw 
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loads,  making  baskets,  &c.,  but  the  chief  tiae  phun^  near  1^  fanner,  may  be  the  pMiigida 
of  the  plant  is  for  the  tirig-'bridges.  These  are 
in  most  places  made  of  Parrotia  twigs,  either 
wholly,  or  mostly  Ootoneaster,  Olea  and  In- 
digofera  heteranfiia,  q.  v.,  being  sometimes 
mixed  with  these),  and  in  some  cases  it  must 
be  read  for  the  **birch-baf  k''  of  U-avellers.  For 
the  bridges,  &c.,  Parrotia  is  cut  at  all  seasons, 
and  is  not  very  lasting,  requiring  frequent 
piece-meal  renewal.  Longden  mentions  a  bir- 
chen jhula  at  Koksar  now  replaced  by  abridge, 
and  willow  is  stated  to  be  employed  in  Spifei, 
Ladak,  &c.  Near  Moza&rabad  there  are 
several  bridges  of  the  same  construction,  (viz., 
one  longitudinal  rope  to  walk  on  and  two  late* 
^  ones  to  hold  by  connected  with  the  former 
by  thinner  ropes),  but  made  of  twisted  hide, 
and  one  is  mentioned  by  Hutton  in  Kanawar 
juade  of  Yak's  hair. — Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart,  M.D, 
PARROTIA  PERSIC4,  grows  in  Persia  and 
Kashmir  and  ftirnwhes  a  very  hard  wood. 

PARS,  Pars  or  Farsistan,  is  a  province  of  the 
idngdom  of  Persia  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
country.  It  lies  between  27°  20'  and  31°  42' 
N.  lat.,  and  49°  20'  and  54  E.  long.,  being 
nearly  square  and  about  220  miles  in  length  \ 
and  breadth.  It  has  Kirman  and  Laristan  on 
"&e  east;  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south,  Khu- 
zistan  on  the  west,  and  Irak  Ajem  on  the 
north,  with  a  superficies  of  about  44,335  geo- 
graphical square  miles,  or  nearly  one-third  of 
France.  It  has  many  rich  and  picturesque 
tracts,  and  is  less  desert  than  other  parts  of 
Persia.  The  province  of  Persia  contains  the 
salt  lakes  of  Bakhtegan  (also  called  Niriz)  and 
Dereachte,  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
<8hiraz  ;  and  there  is  a  fresh  water  lake  in  the 
plain  of  Zerdan.  The  principal  streams  are 
the  Bendamir  or  Araxes,  which  receives  the 
Kar-«b  or  Cyrus  river,  as  it  fidls  into  lake 
Baikhtegan :  and  the  Nabon,  whose  course  is 
from  Ferozabad  southward  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  ^is  country  are  also  the  higher  parts  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Tab.  Towards  the  north 
(according  to  Mr.  Morier),  Mader-i-Suliman 
marks  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  (son  of  Cambyses)  ;  \ 
4md  to  the  west  are  the  ruins  of  Kiela  Bafed, 
snd,  nearly  in  the  centre,  are  those  of  the 
jincknt  capital,  Persepolis,  This  territory  re- 
presents ancient  Persia,  which  was  watered  by 
the  Araxes,  Gyndes,  Oroatis,  Arasis,  Pelevar 
and  Bagrad.  Its  cities  were  Coma,  Axima, 
Arbrea,  and  Artacana ;  besides  many  others 
whose  sites  are  unknown.  Persepolis  was  the 
capital  in  the  time  of  Alexander :  more  anciently 
the  seat  of  the  government  was  at  Peraagada, 
(Strabo  lib.  xv,  p.  729,)  the  Persagadis  of 
Quintus  Curtius  (Lib.  v,  cap.  vi.)  but  as  this 
historian  speaks  of  the  fortrss  of  Persepolis, 
and  the  city  of  Persagadis  fqu.  Farsa-Gerd  ?) 
.it.ia  pooublfi  that  the  extensive  ruins  in  the, 
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ofPliny«  (Lib.  vi,  cap.  xxvi,  Euphiates  tuA 
Tigris,  Col.  Chesney,  p.  210.)  Fan  or  Paisi* 
merely  a  division  of  the  empire  of  Iran,  ii  tfai 
term  applied  by  Europeans  to  the  whole  of  that 
kingdom.  It  is  unknown,  in  the  sense  £aio» 
peans  use  it,  to  the  present  natives  of  Ihb, 
though  some  Asiatic  writers  contend  thatlte' 
formerly  meant  the  whole  kingdam-^-^iCsi^ 
coMs  History  of  Penia,  Vol,  i,  jp.  1  ;  CtSmd 
Chesne^j  E^hrates  and  Tigris.  See  ¥m, 
Parsee. 

PARSAJI,  see  Bhoaala  Bi^as  of  Nagpor. 

PARSEE,  a  name  given  to  the  Zoroastriaoi^' 
now  scattered  through  different  parts  of  Aaa; 
but  principally  located  in  Bombay  and  Onse^ 
rat.  They  originally  came  from  Pars  or  Fanj 
the  province  of  Persia,  known  as  Persis  by  tha 
Greeks.  The  followers  of  Zoroaster  were  a  part 
of  l^e  great  Arian  race  who  left  their  origisii 
country  in  the  high  lands  of  P&mir,  at  lb 
sources  of  the  Oxus  and  journeyed  westwart 
While  diey  were  still  dwelling  in  Bactrii, 
Zertusht,  known  to  the  western  world  as  Zoo- 
aater,  reformed  their  worship.  He  was  apiiot , 
of  the  fire  worshippers  at  a  time  'when  ^ 
doctrine  of  a  dua&ty  of  good  and  evil  mi 
already  in  vogue,  though  the  name  of  Alnh 
man  does  not  occur  in  the  oldest  reooi^ 
What  is  understood  by  evil,  is  evil  thou^' 
(Ako  mano,)  or  falsehood:  and  this  iaedB*' 
trasted  with  good  thought,  which  is  identic^ 
with  the  good  principle,  and  is  nowkntyft 
as  Horimazd.  An  absolute  personiieal- 
tion  of  the  good  principle  is,  howeto^ 
hardly  to  be  found  in  the  songs  of  Zertaitid 
Zoroasters  reform  in  Bactria,  occurred  atm^^ 
the  time  of  Menes,  or  about  3500  ii.c.  Hek 
altogether  distinct  from  another  Zoroaster,  Al 
Median  conqueror  of  Babylon,  who  vanqudM 
the  realm  and  city  of  the  Chaldees,  and  fovaif 
ed  the  second  Babylonian  dynasty  in  the  yea^ 
2234  B.o.  The  worship  of  fire,  and  the  orSinaljf 
receptacle  of  the  sacred  fire  is  called  Admit 
the  more  expensive  places  being  called  AtA 
Bi^ram.  They  now  have  a  heaven,  aad  the  phdi 
^  which  Ihe  souls  of  the  good  go,  is  GxauaM 
Bahasht.  They  have  a  hdl,  called  DoakK' 
which  they  describe  as  a  daric  plaee  with  fiolMb 
and  whece  Ahraman  or  Shaitan  dwells  at  M 
arch  fiend.  They  are  strict  in  their  ritoli 
ohservaAces,  particularly  tiiose  inculcated  M 
purification.  The  Eusti  has  frequently  to  Itt 
removed  from  the  person,  and  their  famSifll 
like  diose  of  the  Jews,  Mcdiomedsna  and  Wat 
does  dwell  in  rooms  apart.  They  have  101 
attributes  or  names  of  the  deity«  Be6ai 
prayer  they  wash  their  hands  and  feet,  take  of 
the  kusti,  pray,  and  again  fittten  the  kustL  II 
their  forayer,  they  first  invc^e  Saroxbaait  vhoi* 
^ey  Qonaider  to  be  an  angel  in  hesren.    9^ 
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tte  |irtij  to  EiiorduKi,  the  son,  to  an  sngel 
ntmed  Maliir,  (mihir,  the  ran)  and  to  Hormiud, 
tte  beneficent  principle.  Women,  also,  ustudly 
pray.  The  Pani  priests  complain  that  the  yonng 
BKA  tre  becoming  less  strict  in  their  ceremonial 
tbaorfances  and  are  urgent  on  the  elders  to  en- 
ftioe  thenu  Their  ablations  for  purification 
tre  mnch  insistted  on,  after  most  of  the  natural 
(■wtioiis,  and^ike  the  hindoo,  the  women  dwell 
Mfut  when  unwell  and  simikrlj  for  the  forty 
igp  tfter  child-birth,  as  followed  by  the  Mosaic 
and  nnhomedan  ritual.  The  people  are  of  a 
vriknriah  white  colour,  tall,  large  made  men, 
vith  kog  arms  and  large  feet.  Their 
voBnen  are  of  a  pale  white,  but  mostly  with 
\g  alightly  zantlK>us  hue.  A  new  code  of 
I  Inn  for  die  Indian  Parsis  was  promulgated  in 
ilha  middle  of  the  19th  century.  In  social  life, 
I  Ae7  now  can  marry  only  one  wife^  though  for- 
[■oij,  in  case  of  barrenness,  a  second  could  be 
I  iwriad.  The  young  bride  is  taken  to  her  hua- 
I  bad'd  house,  after  she  grows  up.  The  women 
;flf  the  Earn  oommunity  are  believed  to  be  Yery 
!  lluate.  They  marry  in  comparative  childhood, 
^  ddfl  aeems  to  have  its  usual  resulting  evils, 
im  the  immoralities  of  the  men  are  constantly 
hdorethe  conununity  in  the  public  papers.  The 
frifaandhusbaiid  call  each  other  by  their  names. 
Ihe  ham  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  cow  or  hog, 
sad  are  permitted  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 
JIuar  women  also  use  the  latter,  but  they  are  a 
fthetpeople,  rarely  partaking  to  excess.  At  their 
Veaii,  when  sitting  down  t£ey  pronounce  two 
iilHpdi,  "  Jamwani  baz"  which  they  suppose  to 
[tea  thanks-offering,  but  the  words  merely  seem 
teffleao  "  be  eating."  They  neither  burn  nor 
ttter  their  dead,  on  the  idea  that  the  earth  and 
(e  elements  would  be  made  impure  by  either 

rEse.  The  dying  are  never  allowed  to  expire 
a  bed.  When  near  death  the  sick  are 
ttuored  to  the  ground  and  bathed  or  washed, 
pie  reasons  given  for  this  removal  to  the  ground 
'0^  Tanoos,  but  the  one  ordinarily,  accepted 
them  is  that  a  dead  body  is  an  unclean 
^necessitating  that  aU  who  touch  it  must 
their  clothes,  and  whatever  it  touches 
ttmt  be  destroyed*  For  these  reasons  the  dead 
Bombay  are  carried  by  a  class  of  Parsis, 
'*Nessus  salar,"  Nessus,  meaning  un- 
Those  men  carry  the  remains  to  the 
i  or  tower  of  silence,  on  the  floor  of 
they  lay  it.  The  dokhma  has  a  deep 
liU  surrounded  by  a  platform  with  channels 
fpaveigiog  to  the  well.     The  body  is  laid  on  a 

C'tbn  of  the  platform  and  the  fluids  resulting 
its  decomposition  flow  along  the  channels 
ttto  the  well ;  but  after  a  time  the  remnants  of 
fones  are  abo  swept  into  that  excavation.  A 
■nU  dokhma  wiU  oost  Bs.  3,000  or  Bs.  4,000, 
the  well  is  ftitt  the  bonea  are  removed  and 
QQlridfl  the  dokhaaa.    After  the  demise. 


before  removal  from  the  house,  a  dog  if  hRKd^hl 
near  to  gaze  on  the  departed.  This  is  the 
Sag«did,  or  dog  gaze,  and  by  one  account  is  said 
to  have  been  had  recourse  to,  with  a  view  to  aa^ 
certain  from  the  movements  of  the  dog,  the  state 
of  the  soul  of  the  departed  :  by  another,  it  it 
adopted  in  the  belief  that  the  dog  is  a  naturally 
chaste  animal  and  that  the  view  of  the  chaatedog 
foiling  on  d:ie  dead  will  expedite  the  tranalatioil 
of  the  soul  to  heaven.  The  Are  priests  are  paid 
to  pray  for  the  dead,  monthly,  for  a  year,  and 
theresufter  on  the  anniversary  of  the  denaiae* 
Addar  jasan  is  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month ' 
of  liie  Pani  year.  On  this  day,  money  is  die* 
tributed  to  the  priests,  and  offerings  of  sandal- 
wood are  made  to  the  sacred  flame  in  their  fir# 
tomplea,  which  are  then  much  crowded.  The 
educated  amongst  them  are  inclined  to  imagine 
their  Gurusman,  or  Bahisht,  in  which  Hormusd 
dwells,  a  heaven  something  like  that  of  the 
christians,  but  seven  heavens  are  recognized 
amongst  them :  and  their  dozakh,  where 
dwells  Ahriman,or  Shaitan,  amongst  dark  fiends, 
is  the  equivalent  of  hell. 

In  childhood,  a  Jubhla  or  silken  frock,  is  worn 
by  the  Paraee,  both  lads  and  girls,  and  lads  are 
invested  with  the  Sudra  or  sacred  shirt,  and  the 
cord  dr  kusti  at  the  age  of  six  years  and  three 
months.  It  is  in  reality  deemed  to  be  at  the 
seventh  year, — the  nine  months  of  the  child's 
gestation  being  included.  This  investiture  is 
the  initiation  of  the  child  into  the  religion  of* 
Zoroaster,  the  silken  *^  Jubhla,"  being  then  dis- 
continued. The  Sudra  is  made  of  cotton  cloth, 
or  gauze,  or  net,  while  the  kusti  is  a  thin  woollen 
cincture  or  cord  of  seventy-two  threads  repre- 
senting the  seventy-two  Has  or  chapters  of  the 
Izaahne,  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Parseea. 
The  Sudra  and  Kusti  are  worn  alike  by  men 
and  women,  but  the  latter  likewise  dress  in  the 
saree,  generally  of  coloured  silk  and  the  short 
sleeved  silk  vest  called  the  Eanchri  or  Choli. 
Provided  the  Sudra  be  worn  any  other  material 
and  of  any  colour  may  be  added  over  it.  It  is 
to  the  Kosti,  Kusti  or  Gustee,  the  saci^  thread 
or  cord  of  the  Parsees,  to  which  Moore,  in  hia 
LallaBookh,  alludes,  when  he  makes  Haflz  thus 
declare  himaelf  a  Fire  worshipper, 

Hold  !  hold !  thy  words  are  death. 
The  stranger  cried,  as  wide  he  flung 
His  mantle  back,  and  showed,  beneath, 
The  Gebr  belt  that  round  him  hung. 
The  Kosti  or  Kusti  is  terminated  by  two  small 
tails  at  each  end,  denoting  the  four  seasons,  three 
knots  on  each  tail  represent  in  the  aggregate 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year.    Baron  de  Bode* 
however,  states  that  the  cord  is  twisted,  of  27 
threads,  such  being  the  number,  according  to 
Parsi  interpretation,  of  the  known  kingdoms 
Q^    the    world    at    the    time    of   Huahang. 
The  aaiumptiaii  of  tiie  Sadaro  shirt  i«  part  ef 
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the  eeremoDj  of  initiation.    The  race  the  small 
but  intellectual  remnant  of  the  once  great  Me- 
dian nation  are  to  be  found  scattered  from 
Hongkong  in  the  east,  to  Britain  in  the  west. 
A  considerable  body  of  them  dwell  in  Bombay, 
in  Guzerat  and  the   western  towns  tof  India. 
The    dokhma    is    without    any    roof    cover- 
ing,— is  open  to  the  sky,  so  that  birds  of  prey, 
▼oltures,  kites,  and  orows  have  the  freest  ap- 
proach.   The  raised  floor  has  a  deep  well  sur- 
rounded by  a  platform,  with  channels  conyerg- 
ing  to  the  well.   The  corpse  is  laid  on  a  partition 
of  the  platform,and  the  decomposing  matters  flow 
along  the  channels  into  the  well.    This  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  dead  is  universal  atnong  the 
Parsis  whenever  they  are  able  to  give  effect 
to  the  arrangements.    At  Bombay,  they  place 
the  corpse  in  an  iron  chair  at  the  top  of  a 
tower,  whence,  when  the  birds  of  prey  have 
devoured  the  flesh,  the  skeleton  falls  into  the 
abyss  below.    Parsis  in  China,  have  been  heard 
to  express  regret  that  they  lose  the  privilege  of 
having  their  remains  earned  by  winged  messen- 
gers to  all  the  quarters  of  heaven.     What  they 
next  appreciate  is  to  be  buried  with  their  iaces 
turned  towards  the  rising  sun ;  and  Dr.  Bowring 
remarked,  inscribed  on  the  Parsi  tombs  at  Macao, 
the  beautiful  verses  of  Ecclesiastes,  *'  Surely  the 
light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to 
behold  the  sun,"  &c.     He  once  asked  a  Parsi 
why    they    copied    from  christians,  he   said, 
•and  very  truly,  that  they  had  nothing  more 
appropriate  in   their  own.      Physicians  who 
attend  Parsi  patients  are  always  charged  (if 
the  cases  are  likely  to  terminate  fatally)  to  give 
timely  warning  to  the  friends  of  the  sick  man. 
When  it  is  believed  that  he  is  drawing  near  his 
end,  the  attendance  of  the  physician  is  dispens- 
ed with  ;  the  dying  man'  is  given  over  to  two 
Parsi  attendants  who  divest  him  entirely  of 
clothing,  and  convey  him  to  a  chamber  on  the 
lowest  floor  from  which  all  the  furniture  has 
been  removed,  and  in  which  there  is  nothing 
but  two  stones.     The  dying  man  is  placed  upon 
these  stones,  held  up  in  a  sitting  attitude  by 
one  of  the  men,  and  his  body  is  besmeared  with 
cow's  urine.    If  possible,  he  must  be  made  to 
drink  some  of  the  same  ;  this  is  regarded  as  of 
great  importance,  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
of  singular  efficacy  in  fitting  his  spirit  to  appear 
before  the  Judge  of  all.    Afler  this  a  quantity 
of  warm  water  is  poured  upon  the  dying  man, 
one  vesselful  after  another,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  the  vital  spark  is  extin- 
guished   at    this    time.       In    one    instance 
a  .physician    was    summoned    in    all    haste. 
Before  he  reached   the  house,  however,  the 
friends  of  the  sick  man  thought  him  to  be  on 
the  point  of  death,  and  without  waiting,  remov- 
ed him  to  the  death-chamber.    The   doctor 
arrived,  and  was  told  that  the  patient  was  dead. 
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He  asked  to  see  him  bnt  was  dsni( 

He  enquired  r^parding  the  symptoms,  and  m 
being  informed  of  them,  he  declared  his  belitf 
that  the  man  was  not  dead,  and  insisted  on  les* 
ing  him.  But  they  would  not  allow  him  Ib 
approach  the  body ;  he  might  see  it  from  a  ooa* 
siderable  distance.  This  ablution  with  tin 
sacred  element  is  regarded  as  a  meaos  4 
washing  away  sin.  There  is  nothing  less  reroll^ 
ing  in  the  usage  than  in  the  exposure  if 
dying  hindoos  on  the  banks  of  the  Gai^ 
We  see  in  both  the  operation  of  the 
superstition :  the  idea  that  the  soul  is  happik 
dismissed  to  a  better  condition  by  virtue  ii 
the  application  of  a  reputedly  sacred  elemeak 
How  strongly  and  indignantly  have  the  hindooi 
been  remonstrated  with  for  their  barbanoi 
treatment  of  those  whom  they  love  in  the  Tfii| 
hour  preceding  dissolution,  for  the  water  sol 
mud  which  they  pour  down  the  throat  of  a 
mother  or  father,  as  the  final  utterance  of  fiM 
affection.  It  is  truly  remarkable  that  At 
analogous  usages  of  Uie  Parsis  should  hai| 
escaped  animadversion  as  they  have  done.  Iki 
idea  is  that  this  supreme  ablution  is  a  n 
passport  to  heaven,  but  this  idea  is  ineonsiiM 
with  the  methods  of  salvation  indicated  in  te 
sacred  books.  The  Parsis  glory  in  the  Zest 
Avesta,  but  there  is  little  oonnectioa  betwcj| 
Parsiism  and  the  Zisnd-Avesta.  , 

Although  it  cannot  be  doubted  tet  tU 
modem  Gabr  and  Parsi  in  allowing 
to  be  lacerated  and  disjointed  by  biidi 
beasts,  imitate  the  example  of  their  Mi 
fore-fathers  who  (as  we  learn  frt>m  cl 
authority)  did  not,  in  general,  cover  the 
of  their  dead  with  earth,  until  ^ley  had 
denuded  of  flesh  by  carnivorous  i 
Some  ancient  race  in  the  south  of  P 
seem  to  have  had  urn  sepulchres.  A 
the  urns  found  on  the  plain  of  Baal 
each  had  a  pointed  end,  and  at  its  moath 
bowl  or  basin  without  bottom ;  not  united 
the  main  part  by  means  of  agglutination, 
very  closely  fitted,  and  supported  in  its 
by  the  general  bed  of  earth.  Those  urns 
horizontally,  not  parallel  with  each  other, 
on  a  straight  line,  and  in  the  direction  of 
and  West.  In  one  urn  was  a  quantity 
with  the  bones  of  a  full-grown  person,  oompl< 
filled,  and  very  heavy.  The  skull  was 
about  the  middle  or  widest  part ;  not,  in 
basin,  which  contained  only  sand.  Of  f3M 
urn  the  greatest  circumference  was  two  kit 
nine  inches ;  its  length  three  feet  four  inclus^ 
including  the  bowl  or  badn,  which  separate^* 
was  near  eight  inches.  The  urns,  made  ell 
clapr,  and  about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick,  anl 
solid  at  the  pointed  end ;  but  the  bowb,  iriih* 
out  bottoms.  The  insides  had  evidently  beoK 
coated  with  some  bituminous  auhstaaoe ;  bol 
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Ike  unit  nowhere  exhibited  inacriptionsy  nor 
anj  other  mark  by  which  their  degree  of  anti- 
qnitjr  might  be  ascertained. 

TUs  aect  have,  in  India,  six  fire-temples 
flf  the  first  class,  or  Atash-behram.  If  India 
and  South  ^istern  Asia  be  looked  at  in  their 
Lidigioas  aspects,  four  polytheist  faiths  will  be 
.|Nii|  Buddhism,  Brahminism,  Sintoism  and 
giamaziism:  three  monotheistic  faiths,  Jewish, 
Ohristian  and  Mahomedan  ;  a  mixed  faith  the 
gftli,  partly  monotheistic  but  beliering  in  in- 
camatioDs,  and  lastly  the  worship  of  fire  as  an 
element  hy  the  little  numerous  but  intellectual 
liirRes.  The  followers  of  the  various  reli- 
1^  in  the  world,  according  to  Hassel  are,  in 
iiillioDs. 


Brahmins,  millions.  Ill 
Buddhists,       „         315 


Cbnstiana,  miUlons.  120 
ilrw,flearly,  „  4 

IhhnmpdanSi  „        260 

The  Persian  word  Gab'r,  a  fire  worshipper, 
any  non-believer  in  mahomedanism. 
Aeeordingto  the  manuscript  dictionary, B^i^han- 
ilattea,  Gab'r  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Magh, 
itiiich  signifies  a  "Fire-worshipper."  Gab'r 
Ittm-i-Magh  bashad,  keh  atash  purust  ast.  This 
Illometimes  written,  and  very  oflen  pronounced 
^TT,  by  a  change  of  letters  Sequent  inPersian, 
VI  m  other  languages.  '*  Gavr,**  we  learn  from 
fte  dictionary  Jdbang^ri  means  ''  those  fire- 
.vonhippers  who  observe  the  religion  of  Zar- 
Mit,  (or  Zoroaster),  and  they  are  also  called 
^Ifngk.'  But  Origen,  in  the  third  century,  de- 
ft&dmg  Christianity  against  Gelsus,  an  Epicu- 
lan,  who  had  alluded  to  the  mysteries  of 
Khhra,  naes  Kaber  as  equivalent  to  Persians. 
^*Let  Cdsus  know,"  says  he  ^*  that  our  prophets 
lire  not  borrowed  anything  from  the  Persians 
erKahirs."  (Orig.  eontr,  Cels.  2^t6.,  Vol.  vi, 
fk  m.  VavUab,  1658.)  A  Jewish  writer, 
IMted  by  Hyde,  (Hist.  Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  Cap. 
Inx.)  declares  that  the  Persians  call  their 
fautB  (in  the  plural)  Chaberin,  (or  Khaberin) 
Mubtthe  singular  Chaber  or  Khaber,  (occur- 
Ib^  in  the  Talmud,)  is  explained  by  Hebrew 
Clamentators,  as  signifying  Parsai,  or  Persians. 
lb  this  subject  Hadnan  Reland  has  offered 
^ne  remarks,  in  Dissert  ix,  de  PersicisTalmu- 
Ins.  (See  his  '*  Dissert.  Miscell.  Part  ii,  p. 
|»7*"  Thij  ad  Rhen.  1706.)  Dr.  Hyde,  how- 
inr,  as  above  cited,  thinks  that  Chaber  or 
ibaver,  denoted  both  a  priest  and  a  layman. 
Jhoinskisays  "  Ignicola,  magus  infidelis,  quivis 
'figamis.''  The  word  is  more  familiar  to  the 
fi^of  Europe  under  thesame  aspectof  Guebre. 
A  mall  renmant  of  this  race  exists  in  Persia, 
AieAy  at  Tesd,  in  Khorasan.  Being  persecut- 
•1  and  annoyed  by  the  mahomedans,  most  of 
'tat  countrymen  have  emigrated  to  India, 
'  viiere,  especially  at  Bombay,  they  flourish  under 
As  name  of  Panee.  Parsi  festivals  are  celebrated 
•ith  but  little  show.    Their  day  is  divided  into 
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watchea  termed  gah,  of  which  there  are  foor 
in  winter  and  five  in  summer.  Each  gah  has 
a  heavenly  watcher  and  its  own  special  prayers. 
Pateti,  Naoroz  or  New  year's  day,  is  held  on 
the  1st  of  Farvardin,  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Yezdejird,  the  last  king  of  the  Sassanian  dy- 
nasty. On  this  day  alms  are  given  and  con- 
gratulatory visits  paid  in  which  the  Hama-i-jor 
or  hand-joining  is  practised.  Rapitwar  on 
the  3rd  of  Farvardin  is  in  memory  of  Ardi- 
behisht.  Khordad  Sal  in  memory  of  Zoroaster, 
who,  they  variously  say,  was  born  b.  c.  638, 
520  and  389  at  Ron  in  northern  Persia.  Amar- 
dat  Sal,  is  on  the  7th,  and  Farvardin  on  the 
19th  of  Farvardin  ;  Ardibehisht  ;  Medio- 
zeren,  or  midsummer ;  Khordad  Jasan,  Medio- 
shamor  midwinter,  Jasan,  Amardat  Jasan, 
Shahrivar  Jasan,  Petisham  Nao  roz  :  Meher 
Jasan,  Eiruhrem  Aban  Jasan,  Adar  Jasao, 
Farvardin  Jasan,  A&handyar  Muktar,  Maha- 
raspaud  Jasan,  and  Hamashpatma^an  are 
are  other  festivals. 

In  1861,  at  the  11th  meeting  of  the  Bombay 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Professor 
Dadabhai  Naoroji  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  priesthood,  whom,  he  des- 
cribed as  a  body,  not  only  ignorant  of  the  duties 
and  objects  of  their  own  profession,  but  entirely 
uneducated.  They  only  know  how  to  read  and 
write,  as  that  is  necessary  to  the  preparation 
by  rote  of  a  number  of  recitations  and  prayers 
required  for  their  daily  avocations.  On  account 
of  this  general  ignorance  among  the  priests, 
there  is  no  pulpit  among  the  Parsees.  The 
religious  education  of  the  Parsee  child  consists 
only  in  the  preparation  by  rote  of  a  certain 
number  of  prayers  in  Zend,  without  under- 
standing a  word  of  it.  Of  late  some  effort  has 
been  made  to  supply  this  want.  A  dialogue  is 
composed,  which  gives  a  general  outline  of  the 
doctrines  and  morality  of  the  Zaratosht  religion,, 
as  believed  by  the  present  Parsees.  The  creed 
taught  in  it  is  summed  up  as  follows  : — To 
know  God  $U)  one — to  know  the  prophet,  the 
exalted  Zaratcsht,  as  his  true  prophet — to  be- 
lieve the  religion  of  the  Avesta,  brought  by 
him  from  God,  as  true  beyond  all  manner  of 
doubt — to  believe  in  the  goodness  of  God — not 
to  disobey  any  of  the  commands  of  the  Mazdi- 
ashna  religion — to  shun  evil  and  wickedness — 
to  strive  for  good  deeds — to  pray  five  times  in 
the  day— rto  believe  in  the  reckoning  and  justice 
on  the  fourth  morning  after  death — to  hope  for 
heaven  and  to  fear  hell — to  consider  the  day  of 
general  resurrection  and  judgment  as  certain— 
to  riemember  always  that  God  Has  done  what 
he  willed,  and  shall  do  what  he  wills — to  turn 
the  face  to  some  luminous  object  while  worship- 
ping God.  God  is  the  creator  of  all  things. 
Deeds  shall  determine  reward  or  punish- 
ment after  death,  and  none  but  God  alone  will 
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andean  save.  But  inor^rtogive  ai^oatline 
of  the  creed  as  it  reallj  is  taught  in  the  original 
Zend  Ayesta,  which  the  Parsees  believe  to  be 
the  reli^ons  books  given  to  them  by  Zaratosht, 
ProfessorDadabhai  gave  a  series  of  extracts  from 
the  Zazshne.  One  of  these  was,  O  great  judge 
Honnuzd,  full  of  glory  and  brightness,  I  invoke 
thee,  the  highest,  the  all-virtuous,  the  greatest,' 
the  strictest,  the  allwise,  of  the  purest  nature ; 
the  holiest,  the  lover  of  gladness,  the  invisible 
among  the  invisible,  the  increaser  ;  He  creat- 
ed our  souls.  He  moulded  our  body.  He  gave 
US  existence,  the  eternal,  the  omnipotent,  the 
creator  c^  all  things.  Him  I  invoke,  and  com- 
plete this  Tazashne.  Good  conscience,  high 
piety,  love  of  excellence,  high  and  perfect 
thought,  Khurdad  and  Amardad  (two  angels) 
I  invoke."  Then  are  invoked  all  the  angels, 
the  sheep  and  their  soids,  the  days,  months, 
years,  the  feasts  'of  the  season,  the  fire,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  elements,  nature,  and  all  crea^ 
tion,  and  the  spirits  of  all  the  different  depart>- 
ments  of  creation.     The  souls    of  holy    and 

grayerful  men  and  women,  everything  that  is 
oly  and  good ;  the  soul  of  the  prophet ;  his 
own  aoul,  (of  the  person  praying),  each  and 
all  being  described  as  created  by  Grod.  "  If 
I  have  by  thought,  word,  or  deed,  intentional- 
ly or  unintentionally,  not  kept  Thy  commands, 
and  thereby  saddened  Thee,  I  invoke  Thee  in 
this  invocation,  I  pray  to  Thee,  and  praise 
Thee,  and  beseech  Thy  pardon."  ^<  May  I 
receive  the  reward  for  piety  through  your 
bounty.  May  the  aspirations  of  the  holy  be 
fiilfiUed.  May  the  wicked  and  evil-doers  be 
disappointed,  and  be  swept  away  £rom  the 
creation  of  the  Holy  Creator."  "  Horn,"  an 
angel,  is  addressed  by  Zaratosht  as  destroyer  of 
death,  and  is  prayed  for  assisting  in  destroying 
aH  that  is  wicked,  and  to  bestow  the  power  of 
doing  good.  **  I  am  of  the  religion  of  the 
worship  of  God,  I  praise  that  religion,  and 
declare  it  before  the  wicked,  and  praise  it  with 
good  conscience,  good  words,  and  good  deeds." 
"  Tell  me,  O  God,  the  creator  and  promoter  of 
all  creation,  what  were  Thy  words  before  the 
existence  of  the  heavens,  before  the  waters, 
before  the  world,  before  the  sheep  and  other 
animals,  before  the  glorious  fire  created  by 
Thee,  before  the  holy  man,  before  the  wicked 
spirits  of  dull  and  perverted  reason,  before  all 
"IHiy  creation  ?  God  replied,  O  Zaratosht,  those 
words  were  the  parts  of  Honwar  ;  those  that 
I  have  told  you,  those  were  the  words  before 
the  heavens,  before  the  waters,  before,  &c.  (The 
Honwar  refer  to  the  holy  books  of  the  Zara- 
toshtee  religion.)  Whoever  shall  study  and 
meditate  much  upon  the  words  of  the  Honwar, 
and  recoileot  them,  and  act  according  to 
them,  afW  death  shall  attain  to  everlasting 
exaltation."     *'  Whoever  taates  the  pleasure 
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oli  righteoasneiB,  which  is  abof«  i^  etlM 
pleasures,  and  walks  in  righteoasness,  shall  h 
perfectly  holy."  The  rightooos  are  imtnortaL* 
*<  He  who  knows  God  through  his  voiks, 
reaches  him."  ^*  On  the  great  day  of  jadg^ 
ment,  wickedness  and  evil  shall  be  destroy 
ed.  To  speak  true  words  is  true  sovereigiit|. 
The  wicked  are  punished  according  to  thai 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds.  Better  is  it  thai 
they  be  introduced  to  wisdom.  O  Hononsly 
give  them  a  desire  for  wisdom,  that  they  mif 
become  the  promoters  of  holiness.  0  Bat- 
muzd,  I  worship  thee,  and  in  the  heafOD^ 
also,  shall  I  worship  thee  much.  .  For  boiiiMii 
and  purity,  I  ask  the  aid  of  Ardebehiidit,(ao9ii 
of  fire ;)  for  pure  thoughts  I  ask  the  aid  of 
Bahaman;  I  worship  thee,  O  Hormuzd,abofi 
all  others,  I  invoke  thee  above  ail  others,  al 
holy  thoughts,  all  holy  words,  all  holy  desdi 
flow  from  thee,  O  Hormusd,  I  invoke  dij 
pure  nature  above  all  others.  Who  is  the  cn^ 
tor  and  promoter  of  holiness  ?  How  have  tki 
revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon  been  created^ 
How  does  the  moon  wax  and  wane?  Whi 
has  made  the  earth  stand  imsupported?  Wk 
has  created  the  waters  and  the  trees,  the  m 
which  flows  of  itself  with  such  force?  10m 
has  created  the  receiving  of  light  and  of  diib» 
ness  ?  Who  has  created  the  times  of  the  d^ 
and  the  last  day  of  judgment?  Who  kl| 
created  the  desire  to  be  exalted  throogfa  rtk 
tuous  thoughts  t  Who  has  created  the  afti* 
tion  that  the  child  receives  from  the  pafeatt 
Thou  art  the  promoter  of  all  goodness.  TlMi 
art  the  creator  of  all  creaUon.  May  all  wm 
and  women  of  the  world  become  thy  foUoweiar 
I  invoke  the  benefit  and  success  of  prayer.  Hi 
arrive  at  prayer  is  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  oo^i* 
science.  The  good  seed  of  prayer  is  virtoo^ 
thoughts,  virtuous  wcMrds,  and  virtuous  desdal; 
May  1  love  prayer  to  Hormuzd,  for  that  pnfil 
is  joy  to  me.  Prayer  to  thee,  Hormuzd,  is  Al; 
giver  of  excellence,  holiness,  snccess,  and  bi^ 
exaltation.  May  the  fold  (of  she^)  of  ^ 
people  not  diminish,  may  virtue  not  diminidhb 
may  the  strength  of  the  holy  men  not  diminilki 
In  this  house  may  obedience  prevail  over  diki 
obedience,  peace  over  quarrel,  charity  oviK 
miserliness,  good  thoughts  over  bad  thoi]giil% 
truth  over  words  of  lie,  piety  over  sin.  I  eajtf 
holiness  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  That  to  pup; 
much  to  Hormuzd  is  good,  I  enjoy  in  heavsi 
and  on  earth.  The  author  then  mentiooil 
that  the  chapters  xi,  xii,  xv,  and  xviii  m 
Leviticus  describe  very  nearly  some  of  the  pr^ 
sent  practices  of  the  Parsis,  with  the  excqh 
tion  of  the  sacrifices,  the  circumcision,  iucieBap>^ 
ness  until  even,  and.  threescore  and  tea  dajt 
for  purification  afler  the  birth  of  a  dangtoc 
Marriage  among  cousins  is  recommended.  TlM 
Parsis  are    monogamists.     Priestcjraft,  aottaf 
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upon  ignorance,  baa  not  failed  to  do  its  work, 
and  has  left  a  legacy  of  a  few  works  for  which 
the  Parsi  has  no  reason  to  be  thankful. 
Manj  ceremonies  have  been  thus  introdujjed, 
but  die  reformers  contend  that  all  those  cere- 
monies that  have  no  authority  in  the  original 
Zend  Avesta  ought  to  be  abolished.  Of  course, 
the  old  and  the  priests  do  not  like  this  at  all. 
A  handful  of  persecuted  exiles,  living  in  a 
foreign  land,  surrounded  for  1,200  years  by 
idolatry,  and  persecuted  at  times  by  religious 
fenaticism,  the  Pai*sees  have  still  preserved 
their  national  t^^e  and  character,  and  their 
original  worship.  Though  they  have  not  al- 
together escaped  contamination  and  have 
adopted  many   superstitious   ceremonies    and 

notions  of  the  hindoos,  they  have  always  re- I  qu^ation    which  agisted    mankind.     Whence 
coiled  from  degenerating   to   the   worship   of  g^^j  ^.^^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^  know— but  whence 


one  day  preferred  by  all  mankind,  and  thug 
be  universal,  both  as  to  time  and  space.'*  This 
creed,  it  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  is  derived 
from  the  sacred  b(3oks,  and  not  from  the  present 
belief  of  the  Parsis.     But  the  Zend  Avesta  also 

* 

contains  much  more  of  an  apparently  fabulous 
nature. 

There  is  a  remai'kable  similarity  traceable 
between  all  the  religions  existing  before  the 
Christian  era,  which,  may  ai-ise  from  the  fact  that 
all  those  religions,  excepting  the  Jewish,  were 
originally  of  a  purely  astronomical  origin,  the 
heavenly  bodies  received  his  first  and  earliest 
Worship  ;  and  the  religion  of  Zaratosht  was  de- 
rived from  the  prevailing  forms  of  worship.  At 
a  very    early  period  the    origin  of  evil  was  a 


r 
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idoU,  and  have  clung  tenaciously  to  the  idea 
*  that  they  were  worshippers  of  only  the  invisi- 
ble Hormuzd,  the  great  God.     From  the   ex- 
.  Iracts  it  will  appear  tliat  the  Pai-sees  believe  in 
the  existence  of  angels,  created  by  God,  and 
^rjiaring  the  power  given    them  to    assist  and 
'kncfit   mankind.      But     they     centre    their 
jjiajeis  and  their  hopes,  above  all,  in  Hormuzd. 
lieir  whole   morality   is   comprised   in  three 
I  jrorda, — Pure  thought,  word,  and  deed  ;  their 
iieward  and  punishment  depends   upon  their 
ilfilment  of  this  injunction,  and  their  j)ardon 
:jm  the  will  and  mercy  of  God.  An  evil  principle 
Js  recognised?  but  eventually  will  be  annihi- 
fcfced,  or,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Ihne,  converted. 
.Whether,  however,  Ahriman  was  a  self-created 
fower,  or  an   apostate   angel,   was   doubtful. 
A  French  work,   by   M.   Menant,  containing 
r^  excellent  digest  of  the   Parsi  Creed,  des- 
'^hes  it  briefly  as  follows : — "  There  is  one 
JJod,  He  is  eternal,  there    was   nothing    be- 
*l^  Him,  and  all  things  are  by  Him.     The 
l|Biyerse  was  truly  created  by  Him,  and  is  not 
pi  emanation  from  Him,  but,  from  creation,  has 
^een  distinct  from  the  Creator.     Creation   is 
^pnposed    of    spirits    and  matter.     Matter  is 
jBcrt,  but  spirits  are  capable  of  morality.    The 
forld  of  spirits  is  double.     Hormuzd  is  chief 
4lthe  spirits  of  good  for  eternity.     Ahriman  is 

■  ehief  of   the    spirits    of    evil  only    for  tune 

■  *luch  passes.  Both  were  created  by  the  eter- 
lial,  and  will  endure  for  the  eternity  which 
|bIlow8.  Souls  are  all  sisters  from  the  begin- 
iing,  deprived  of  the  body  at  death,  to  find  it 
igainst  tie  hour  of  resurrection,  then  never  to 
le  sepatated  from  it  again  ;  they  were 
ttemally  pre-existent.  The  guilty  will  be 
punished,  the  just  rewarded — both  by  God. 
Punishment  will  only  last  so  long  as  the 
principle  of  evil  (Ahriman)  endures.  The 
«nd  authority  is  irom  God,  and  dogmatic, 
flormuzd  established  religion  for  all  man- 
kind, and  not   for  some    9nly.     It    will    be 
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is  evil  ?  It  cannot  come  from  heaven.  Ani9- 
bias,  the  African,  a  writer  of  the  third  century, 
refers  to  tliis  dilemma,  **  Either  the  deity  is  the 
author  of  good,  or  it  exists  in  spite  of  him ;" 
for  it  is  not  possible  (thought  Plutarch)  that 
the  same  being,  whether  good  or  bad,  can  be 
the  author  of  both.  Hence  arose  the  necessity 
of  supposing  two  principles  always  opposing  one 
another.  These  principles  were  early  associated 
with  physical  phenomena.  Light  was  good — 
darkness,  evil ;  summer  was  the  distributor  of 
benefits  which  winter  was  always  undoing  and 
destroying.  But  it  was  the  Sun  which  pror 
duced  light,  and  covered  the  earth  with  ver- 
dure in  summer,  and  his  absence  which  bound 
it  up  in  winter ;  and  thus  this  lumiogtry  became 
early  personified  as  the  great  principle  of  good, 
and  his  struggles  and  alternate  mastery  over, 
and  conquest  by,  the  evil  principle,  were  sym- 
bolically described  in  the  battles  of  the  gods 
and  giants — of  Ouranos  and  Typhon,  of  Osiris 
and  Typhon,  of  Hormuzd  and  Ahriman.  The 
very  name  of  Hormuzd  signifies,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  the  great  principle  of  light  ; 
and  the  astronomical  character  of  the  early 
Persian  fables  may  be  illustrated  by  one  incor- 
porated in  the  Zend  Avesta.  Hormuzd  made 
six  deities,  which  represented  Firtues;  Where- 
upon Ahriman  made  six  of  a  malevolent  nature. 
Hormuzd  raised  himself  three  times  higher  than 
his  wont,  and  decorated  the  heavens  with  stars, 
appointing  Sirius  sentinel  over  them.  Again, 
Hormuzd  created  twenty-four  gods,  which  (says 
the  fable)  he  enclosed  in  an  egg.  Ahriman 
did  the  same,  and  these  broke  the  first  ess, 
and  thus  good  and  evil  became  int^mixed. 
Now,  all  this  evidently  relates  to  the  constella- 
tions— the  six  good  deities  were  symbolical  of 
the  six  zodiacal  signs,  between  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinoxes,  when  the  sun  was  in 
power.  The  six  evil  ones  were,  of  course,  the 
six  winter  signs.  Hormuzd  raising  himself 
three  times  his  height  above  the  earth,  meant 
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Dve  the  apterea  of  Mare,  Jupi- 
wbich  would  bring  him  to  the 
le  region  of  the  stars.  The 
is  were  the  twenty-four  north- 
as,  six  zodiacal  and  eighteen 
for  before  Heveliua  formed  con- 
.  tbe'stellsB  informes  there  were 
ifltellations  in  either  hemisphere, 
-four  gods  of  Ahriman  were,  of 
maining  twenty-four  southern 
illations.  The  eqtiinoXea  showed 
ation  of  power  of  these  great 
lies ;  and  whether  we  regarded 
atutes  of  the  bull  (Taurus,  the 
I  being  destroyed  by  the  scor- 
the  autumnal  equinox,)  or  the 
(the  gun  of  summer)  loaiiig  his 
wer,  vigour)  in  winter,  aa  relat- 
'siac  of  Nonnus,  the  meaning  is 
1  sun  was  personified  with  dif- 
),  according  to  his  position  in 
le  vernal  sun  was  the  beardless 
o,  the  autumnal,  the  bearded, 
IS,  SOD  of  Apollo,  with  a  serpent 
his  staff  or  even  round  himself, 
was    the   great    serpent  of  the 

stretched  its  length  beside  the 

constellations  of  Libra,  Scorpio, 
,  and  into  whose  folds  the  bud 
Mcend  in  autumn.  Hence  the 
Jie  well-known  mythical  hindoo 
mu,  conquered,  (in  autumn,) 
the  folds  of  the  serpent,  and 
n  spring,)  with  the  serpent 
is  arms.  And  thus  we  can  under- 
la  uttered  by  the  oracle  of  ApoUo 
lia,  which  said,  "  I  am  Jupiter 
ng,  and  black  Pluto  in  winter." 
rer,  said  the  astronomical  expla- 

very  well  applicable  to  the  reli- 
railed  before  Zoroaster  as  it  was 

religions,  but  thatintroduced  by 
ly  spiritual  and  moral — that  he 
ned  some  of  the  institutions  of 
at  the  peouliar  characteristic  of 
n  faith  was  its  spiritnality  and 
08  must  have  been  seen  Irom 
id. 

are  at  present,  to  some  extent, 
this  was  one  i^  the  corruptions 
pt  in  through  their  intercourse 
loe.  They  were  monogamous  ; 
i  books  do  not  degrade  woman 
lUgh  it  was  only  lately  that  their 
een  allowed   to  mix  in  society. 

the  worship  of  fire,  which  was 
it  them,  they  regarded  firelss 
.  best  symbol  of  the  Deity,  and 
works  which  could  be  most  con- 
ted  and  circumscribed  ;  hence 
ed  fires  in  the  temples,  towards 
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which  they  turned  when  addressing  that 
prayera,  not  to  it,  but  to  the  god  of  which  it 
was  the  symbol.  The  injunction  is  to  torn  theit 
face  to  anything  that  is  glorious,  as  the  bo,  the 
sun,  &c.  They  would  not  abuse  fire,  nor  ex- 
tinguish it  unnecessarily,  nor  nse  it  in  a  coa- 
tempCuous  manner.  Hence,  the  Patsis  do  not 
smoke.  Giaomaezo  or  nirang  is  the  tuine  of  Iht 
cow,oxor3hegoat,andthesecondactofapsiMe, 
after  rising  from  his  bed  and  before  toiicliiiig 
lytbing  with  his  hands  is  to  rub  it  over  Ibe 
face  and  hands,  after  which  he  purifies  hina^ 
by  having  water  poured  on  his  hands  and  feet 
Women  after  child-birth  have  to  drink  a  little 
nirang  and  are  purified  with  it  similady.  Ilw 
process  is  laid  down  and  enjoined  as  a  puriflct- 
tion  rite  in  the  9th  Fasgard  of  the  Vendidil 
(page  120,  line  21  in  Berghatis  edition.)  Ilie 
reforming  Parus  object  to  its  use.  A.^oo. 
Parsi  has  to  pray  about  16  times  a  day.  Tbtj 
pray  in  the  Zend  language,  which  none  k 
them  understand.  They  pray  on  getting  nt 
of  bed,  aft«r  using  the  nirang,  after  batlun 
after  cleaning  the  t«eth,  after  finishing  ^ 
morning  ablutions,  aller  the  ordinary  mtmi 
functdons,  afler  washing  the  hands.  Eveiy  ota 
of  the  three  meals  begins  and  ends  vitl 
prayer,  besides  the  grace,  and  before  gM 
to  bed,  the  day  is  closed  with  prayer.  AmongK 
the  Parsees,  there  is  no  putpit,  or  po^ 
orations  in  the  vernacular  of  the  peo[Je. 
Ordinarily  every  one  goes  to  the  fire  tenipli 
whenever  he  likes,  recites  his  prayers  himwt 
and  as  long  as  he  likes,  gives,  if  so  incline^ 
something  to  the  pnests  to  pray  for  him.  01 
several  occasions  as  in  the  occurrence  of  tb 
Ghumbar,  the  bimestral  holidays,  there  irt 
assemblages  in  the  temple  and  prayers  ars  dMl 
repeated  in  which  few  or  more  join.  ItepnaH 
are  the  moat  bigoted  and  superstitaotu  uJ 
exercise  much  injurious  influence,  especiiBf 
over  thepomen.  Perhaps  only  a  dozen  of  pro- 
fessional priests  lay  claim  to  a  knowledge  ot 
the  Zend-Avesta,  to  the  extent  of  reading  «ilfc 
meaning,  the  books  they  have  been  tan^ 
Parsis  have  one  wife.  They  do  not  eat  Ml, 
pork  or  ham  and  do  not  eat  food  cooked  by  I 
person  of  another  religion.  The  high  priest  il 
called  Dustoor ;  the  other  priests  are  strtea 
Mobed,  and  the  priesthood  is  hereditary.  Tief 
object  to  be  called  fire-wonhippers,  and  cUil 
never  to  address  any  unintelligent  msterill 
object.  They  acknowledge  to  feel  awe  wift 
regard  to  light  and  fire  ;  ^ey  donotsmokesa' 
object  to  blow  out  a  candle.  There  is,  how- 
ever, hardly  a  Panee,  man  or  woman,  who  cs» 
give  an  account  of  the  faith  that  is  in  then. 
TheYasna,  Vispered  and  Vendidad  are  duit 
sacred  writings.  But  they  have  not  bea 
translated  into  a  vemactilar,  and  SBch  Pszsea  h« 
to  pick  up  hii  religion  n  bst  he  n^- 
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Tie  fonn  of  marriage  among  die  Parsees  ia  ^  Ashtad. 
»  TUy  simple  ceremony,  little  more,  indeed, 
(lun  ft  dvi]  contract,  ratified  by  family  consent, 
wd  ibimdant  festiviw.  The  rite  performed 
bj  the  priest,  consists  in  placing  the  hands  of 
^  bride  flat  against  that  of  the  bridegroom, 
^d  bmding  their  united  wrists  with  a  double 
tbntd  of  crimaan  worsted.  Being  severed,  the 
dnrture  it  secured  on  the  wrist  of  each,  where 
itrtmsimfbr  a  period  of  eight  days,  the  threads 
in  then  unbound,  and  cast  into  the  water. 
He  gift  of  loveliness  is -not  alone  bestowed 
npon  ihe  higher  classes  of  Parsee  women  ;  but, 
"wheo  the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the  city 
-  (out  out  to  draw  water,"  the  Parsee  maidens 
mij  frequently  be  remarked  for  their  handsome 
««,  and  dignified,  yet  feminine  de- 


The  ancientPersians  reckoned  a  new  era  from 
the  Bccauon  of  each  successive  monarch,  and  as 
Yodijird  had  no  successor,  the  date  of  his 
lecauan  to  the  throne,  16th  June  a.d.  632, 
Iw  been  brought  down  to  the  present  time, 
tlioi  making  ^e  year  a.d.  1867,  their  year 
123^^0.  In  their  emulations  only  365 
itji  tie  allowed  to  the  year ;  leap  year  ia 
ajtnom  to  them,  though  it  is  alleged  that 
is  every  120  years  one  month  was  added  to 
nke  it  correspond  with  the  solar  year. 
tbt  ytu  is  divided  into  twelve  months 
tfthiiiy  days  each,  and  five  days,  or  "  Gatha," 
H  they  are  called,  are  added  at  the  end  to 
mke  np  the  deficiency.  The  months  are, — 
IFvTudiii.     [4Tir.  I  ^  Meher.  |  lODeh. 

Jlidibehiiht.  I S  Amudad.  I  8  Aban.      11  Bshman. 
Ehutdui.       laSharivsr.   |  9Adar.    |  ISAafandjar 

Gatha  5  days. 
The  Parsees  do  not  now  divide  their  time  into 
jReks,  but  name  the  30  days  of  their  months 
Mcb  aAer  a  celestial  being — 7  Amahaspand 
,tul23  had — supposed  to  preside  over  them. 
■HMe  are  as  follow  :— 


37  Asmt 

28  Zami&d.  Zamlad. 

39  Mabanapand.  Mansar- 

30  Aniian.  Aninn. 

The  1st,  8th,  15th  and  23n 
to  Ilormazd,  and  thus^afibr 
older  diviuon  into  weeks. 

The  Parsees  (^  India  are  i 
sects, — -the  "  Shahanshahi"  oi 
the  "  Kadimi"  or  "  Churigari 
of  whom  constitute  the  large: 
race.  This  division  originated 
ningofthe  18th  century,  when 
named  Jamasp,  arrived  in  Ind: 
his  co-religionists  difieDed  from 
Iran  in  their  calculation  of  tim< 
and   in  other  minor   points 

liturgy."  Serious  daputea 
quence,  which  ended  in  the  i 
3ls, — the  Rasami  adhei 
and  the  Kadimi  adopti 
imported  by  Janiaap — and  thi 
their  Persian  brethren.  The 
their  computation  of  time,  ai 
variations  in  the  forms  of  praj 
begin  their  year  a  month  < 
Kadimi,  and  the  rest  Rasam 
ary,'  and  Shaharshai,  for  whi< 
posed  to  substitute  Shahansha 
of  kings,')  and  this  absurd 
since  been  adopted.  The  Kadi 
Yezdijird,  or  Dureai  Naoroz, 
is  made  use  of  in  oautical  caJ 
Asiatic  mariners,  and  the  ( 
commences  on  the  1st  of  Fam 
about  the  25th  of  August,  < 


(hjtnti. 

FMti. 

IHonnud. 

Anhimia. 

llkhmu. 

Vahuman. 

lAidibthuht. 

Antavahisht. 

4Sli«iT.r. 

ShatnaviD. 

ISpuduiud. 

lEnidid. 

Khundad. 

lAmaidid. 

••T^-     ■ 

Dini  puTsn  Atun. 

D  twin  or  AliBn. 

Avan'. 

Ulbunlud. 

Kbur. 

UHohuof  Mab. 

Maha. 

a  Til, 

Tir.orTJrtar. 

4G<»h. 

Gosb. 

Dini  pavan  Ma  tun 

MMriier. 

MatuL 

IScTOSll. 

Sanuh. 

ItBa^.. 

Raahan. 

UPunrdin. 

Parvaidin. 

UBabtuL 

Vatahram. 

nSuL 

Ram. 

BGuvadorBad. 

Wad,  or  Vat. 

gDepDm. 

Dini  pavan  Din. 

UOia. 

Din. 

SMHbspt. 

Art. 

than  the 


oft 


Year.  With  the  Rasami  Parse 

begins  on  the  1st  day  of  Fan 
A.D.  1867,  fell  about  the  24th 
month  later  than  the  convi 
Kadimi  New  Year. 

About  A.D.  1705  Jelaledin  R 
that  the  commencement  of  th 
had  anticipated  the  epoch  by 
ed  that,  in  future,  the  Persiai 
ceive  an  additional  day  when< 
necessary  lo  postpone  the  com 
following  year,  in  order  that  i 
the  day  of  the  sun's  passing  I 
the  ecliptic.  U'mar  Cheya 
astronomera  appointed  by  hii 
calendar,  is  said  to  have  disco' 
calations  in  33  years  very 
calendar,  giving  the  length  ol 
5h.  49m.  5-653.  Scaliger  ax 
wraa  the  period  actually  ado 
lambre  shows  that  the  Per 
combines  the  two  periods  o 
intercalations  and  of  33  yeara 
tioQS. 
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PARSIVAN, 

Amsshashpand :  in  the  existing  Parsee  religion 
seven  Arashashpand  are  supposed  to  exist,  they 
are  called  the  immortal  holy  ones.  These 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  elements. 

The  Ardibeh^st-Jasan  festival,  is  main- 
tained in  honour  of  Ardibthesu  Amsaspund,  the 
controUing  angel,  according  to  their  theology, 
over  their  sacred  fire  ;  on  this  day  the  Parsis 


PARTHIA. 


subject  to  the  Affghan,  profess  mahomedam«m. 
The  Parsivan  live  in  towns,  atld  the  Eimak 
are  nomades  and  Hve  in  tents.  Their  number 
is  double  that  of  the  Affghans. — Ed,  Ferrier 
Journ,,  p,  158.  See  Affghanistan,  Kabul, 
Kandahar. 

PARSLEY,  Apium  petroselinum,  a  wdl 
known  seasoning  herb,  used  in  soups,  garnish- 
crowd  their  fire-temples  to  offer  up  prayers  to  j  j^g,  &c.,  grows  well  during  the  cold  mondig, 
the  Supreme  Being.  rqciuires  a  free  rich  soil,  and  planted  on  a  bed 

The   Ava  Ardui   Sur  Jasan      festival,    is    raised  6  inches  abov^  the  surface  level,  raised 
held  in  honour  of  Ava,  the  angel,  in  their    from  seed.     Is  cultivated  from  seed :  may  be 


theology,  who  presides  over  the  sea.  On  this 
day,  Parsis  should  approach  the  sea-shore  or 
any  stream  of  water  aiid  chant  prayei-s  from 
the  Zend,  but  these  people  now  generally  mix 
with  their  prayer  several  hiiidoo  rites  such  as 
offering  flowers,  sugar,  cocoanuts,  &c.,  &c.  In 
Bombay  a  fair  is  held  on  the  esplanade  on  this 

day. 

The  Amardad'Sal  holiday,  is  held  on  the 
day  following  the  Khurdad-sal  of  which  festival 
it  is  merely  a  continuation. 

Amardad  is  from  Ameretat,  immortaUty, 
the  seventh  Amshashpan  of  the  Parsee. 

There  is  a  new  Parsee  sect  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Shapoos,"  who  pay  great  respect  to 
foreigners,  with  tiie  exception  of  Mahome- 
dans,  whom  they  treat  with  contempt.  These 
people,  like  the  Zoroastrians,  pray  while. stand- 
ing looking  to  the  sun  and  near  water.  They 
never  talk  with  anybody  bare-head,"  &c. 
The  admission  of  an  individual  into  the  Pai-sce 
faith  is  indicated  by  the  assumption  of  the 
Sadara,  or  shirt. — Lieut.-  Colonel  Stuart's  Jour- 
nal of  a  Residence  in  Northern  Persia^  p.  1 71 ;  . 
Elliot* s  Sujyp^  Gloss,  ;  Ouseleys  Travels,  Vol,  i,  , 
pp,  150,  217-219  ;  Postan's  Western  India, 
Vol.  i,  pp.  110, 120  ;  Ma.v  Midler,  Chips  from 
a  German  Wo  bishop,  p.  180;  Professor  Dad- 
dahkai  Naoroji  and  Dr.  Ihne,  in  Proc.  Bombay 
Literary  Society ;  The  Parsees,pp,(U — 70;  Wil- 
8071' s  Glossary  of  Indian  terms  ;  M.  Menant  on 
the  Parsees  ;  Bombay  Alnuuiac  :  Baron  Cle- 
ment de  Bode^s  Travels.  See  Addar,  Bactria, 
Ghabr,  Hamma-i-jor,  Iran,  Jasan,  Kelat,  KoLst 
or  Kusti  or  Custee,  Kissa-i-Sanjan,  Now-roz, 
SadraKirman. 

PARSHAWARSHA,  Hind.     Adiantum. 

PA  RSI,  Hind.  ?  A  tree  of  Chota-Nagpore, 
with  hard  red  timber. —  Cal.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

PARSI  BADAMA,  Tel.  Amygdalus  com- 
munis, Linn. 

PARSI  KUNJAM  KORAY,  Tah.  Balm, 
Melissa  officinalis,  Var. 

PARSI  VADOM-COTTI,  Tam.,  and  Parsi 
vadora-vittulu,^  Ttil.    Am  ygdulus  com  munis. 

PARSIVAN,  litoraJly,  speakers  of  Persian, 
a  term  applied  by  the  Persians  to  the  Persian 


sown  in  beds  or  rows,  where  it  is  to  remain. 
The  plants,  when  about  two  or  three  inches 
hi^h,  should  be  thinned,  and  a  space  of  at  \&A 
a  foot  left  between  each.  It  will,  if  watered 
and  taken  care  of,  continue  all  the  year  round. 
A  good  plan  is  occasionally  to  cut  down  the 
leaves  to  within  four  inches  of  the  root,  as 
it  makes  the  parsley  throw  out  young  and  fresh 
leaves.  It  bears  transplanting  well.  Alwajs 
give  the  preference  to  Europe  seed.  The  com- 
mon paraley  of  the  country  is  very  insipid* 
The  roots  of  parsley  ^re  much  used  in  French 
cookery. — Jeffrey. 

PARSNIP.  Hu  lo  p'u,  Chin.,  is  a  vegeta-^ 
ble  very  difficult  to  rear,  as  it  does  not  ofteB< 
happen  that  the  seeds  come  up  ;  they  shonhH 
be  sown  broadcast  in  beds  of  a  rich  soil,  anl' 
the  plants,  when  of  a  sufficient  size,  carefnll^i 
thinned,  leaving  a  space  of  one  foot  betweea^ 
each  plant  and  removing  all  weeds.  Thejj 
may  be  transplanted,  but  it  must  be  done' 
with  the  same  care  as  recommended  for  beet** 
root.  The  proper  time  for  sowing  die  seed  il 
the  latter  end  of  July,  and  they  will  come  w 
dm*ing  March  and  April.  It  goes  to  seed  fredj, 
but  the  roots  grown  from  it  were  by  no  meai# 
fine  the  second  year. — Jaffrey.  *' 

PAR80JI,  seeTMahratta  Governments. 

PARSOK-TSHI.  Lep.  Gallus  ferruginoiM,! 
Gmel. 

PARSONS,  Abraham,  Esquire,  author  of* 
voyage  from  Bombay  to  Mokha  and  Suezj: 
Lond.  1808.  ' 

PARS  PIPUL,  DuK.,  HiNB.  Thespesia  po- 
pulnea.  Lam. 

PARSWA,  the  23rd  Buddha. 

PARSWANATH,  a  buddha,  of  the  Jains^, 
see  Jains. 

PART  AL,  Hind,  of  Kaghan,  Jhilam,  Chamba, 
&c.     Pinus  excelsa,  lofty  pine. 

PARTHA,  see  Inscriptions. 

PARTHAMASPATES,  see  Greeks  of  Asia. 

PARTIIENIUM  LUTEUM,  Spreny.  Sp. 
of  Guizotia  oleifera,  DC.  ] 

PARTHENOPE  horrid  a,  Ed.,  a  crab  of 
Madagascar,  Boiu*bon  and  Mauritius,  covered  \ 


speaking  part  of  the  Teimeni  tribe  of  the  Char    with  long  sharp  rugosities. 

Aimak.     The  Parsivan  and  Eimak  who  are        PARTHIA,  an  ancient  kingdom,  known  to 
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PARTHIA. 


PARTKIDGE. 


the  Romans  by  this  name.    The  nilers  were  as 
under:—' 


B.C. 

2S5  Aisaoes  I 

S&STiridateB  I 

216  Artabanus  I 
196  Phraapatius 

181  Fhrahates  I 

173  Mithradates  I 

136  Fhrahates  II 

126  Artabanus  II 

12S  Mithradates  II 
37  Mnaskires 
77  Sinatroces 

70  Phrahates  III 

60  Mithradates  III. 

M  Orodes  I 

37  Phrahates  IV 

(Tiridates)  II 

(Phrahates)  IV 

A.B. 

4  Phrahates 

'  5Qrodes  II 

5  Vonones  I 
13  Artabanus  III 


A.D. 


Ill 


III 


II 

I 

IV 


(Tiridates) 

?Cinnamus) 

(Artabanus) 
42  Bardanes 
45  Qotarzes 
go  (Meherdates) 
51  Vonones 
51  Vologesee 
62  (Artabanus) 
77  Pacorus 
lOS  Chosroes 

115  (Parthamaspates) 

116  Choeroes 
121  Vologeses 
148  Vologeses 
192  (Vologeses) 
209  (Vologeses) 

Artabanus 
235  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia,  Ist  of  the 
SassanidsB. 


II 

III 

IV 

V 

V 


The  family  name  Arsaces  was  that  applied  to 
i«]l  the  kings  of  Parthia,  hence  called  the  Arsa- 
ddjB.  Very  inaccurate  ideas  prevail,  concerning 
i  the  local  situation  of  Parthia,  by  those,  whose 
rlowwledge  of  it,  is  collected  chiefly  from  its  wars 
lirith  the  Bomans.  Parthia  proper,  was  a  small 
tofvince,  very  near  to  the  soufii-east  extreme 
id  the  Caspian  sea,  which  territory,  afler  the 
idimon  of  Alexander's  empire,  fell  to  the  share 
|«f  the  Seleucidse,  kings  of  Syria  and  of  the 
«Bst,  about  300  years  before  the  christian  era. 
About  50  years  after,  Parthia  rebelled,  and, 
together  with  Hyrcania,  and  other  adjoining 
jiovmces,  became  an  independent  state,  under 
Arsaces.  As  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidse 
jrew  weaker,  the  Parthians  extended  their 
ittwntry  westward;  and  the  fine  province  of 
iVedia  (now  Irak-i-Ajam)  fell  to  them :  and 
vithin  a  century  after  the  foundation  oi'  tlieir 
[llate,  it  had  swallowed  up  all  the  coun- 
itiio  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  Bac- 
tria  included,  and  this  province  had  thrown 
•ffthe  yoke  of  the  Seleucidae,  long  before  Par- 
^.  The  Parthian  conquests  in  Armenia, 
<0  jears  before  Christ,  brought  them  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Romans ;  whose  conquests  met 
fteirs,  both  in  that  country  and  in  Syria.  The 
Parthians,  together  with  their  conquests,  had 
ad>'anc€d  their  capital  westwards  and  had 
established  it  on  the  Tigris  at  Seleucia,  or 
lather  Ctesiphon  (near  the  present  Bagdad) 
betore  their  wars  with  the  Romans  commenced. 
Their  first  wars  with  the  Roman  people,  con- 
tinued about  65  years,  and  were  noted  by  the 
expeditions  of  Pompey  and  Anthony,  and  the 
defeat  of  Crassus.  On  occasion  of  this  last  event, 
file  Parthians  extended  their  conquests  further 
westward,  but  were  afterwards  compelled  to 
retire :  and  they  generally  lost  ground  in  Armenia 
and  Mesopotamia,  during  the  time  of  the  Roman 
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emperors.  Trajan  penetrated  to  tlieir  capital ; 
and  satisfied  his  curiosity  by  embarking  on  the 
Indian  sea.  The  moderation  of  Adrian  restored 
the  ancient  boundary  of  the  Euphrates.  In 
A.  D.  245,  Persis,  or  Persia  proper,  which  had 
for  some  ages  ranked  as  a  province  of  Parthia, 
gained  the  ascendancy ;  and,  under  Artaxerxes, 
put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidse  ;  and 
restored  the  ancient  name  of  Persia  to  the 
empire,  aft^r  that  of  Parthia  had  existed  about 
480  years.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  Parthian  em- 
pire, considered  generally,  was  the  Persian, 
under  another  name.  In  256  or  252  b.  c,  Bac- 
tria  had  declared  for  independence  under  Theo- 
dotus  or  Deodotus.  Parthia  followed  about 
the  year  250  b.  c,  under  the  rule*  of  Arsaces, 
who  is  variously  described  as  a  native  of  Soghd, 
as  a  Bactrian,  and  by  Moses  of  Chorene,  as  of 
Balkh,  this  last  author  adding  that  the  dynasty 
was  known  as  Balkhavenses  or  Pahlavian.  He 
used  Greek  only  on  his  coins  and  in  his  public 
letters  and  correspondence.  His  coinage  is 
ordinarily  with  the  head  of  the  sovereign  on 
one  side  and  only  one  coin  has  a  lingual  inscrip- 
tion. Great  king  of  kings  was  a  title  fii'st 
adopted  by  Mithridates  O.  Foster  deems  the 
practice  of  the  Parthian  horsemen  of  shooting 
arrows  from  on  horseback,  as  a  confirmation 
of  their  descent  from  the  warriors  of  Tai-tary  : 
but  the  usage  is,  and  always  has  been,  as  com- 
mon to  Persian  as  to  Tartar  tribes.  The  Par- 
thians, built  Ctesiphon  out  of  the  ruins  of  Ba- 
bylon. Parthians,  Getes,  Huns  or  Kathi,  or  a 
mixture  of  these  seem  to  have  overthrown  Ba-' 
labhipeora  A.  D.  624.  But  Thomas'  Prinsep 
gives  A.  D.  745.  In  the  genealogy  of  the  Lunar 
races  descended  of  Budha  and  Ella  (Mercury 
and  the  Earth,)  the  five  sons  of  Baj-aswa  are 
made  to  people  the  counti'ies  on  and  beyond  the 
Indus  ;  and  in  the  scanty  records  of  Alexander's 
invasion,  mention  is  made  of  many  races,  as  the 
Asasenae  and  Asacani,  stiU  dwelling  in  these 
regions.  This  period  was  fruitful  in  change  to 
the  old  established  dynasties  of  the  hindoo  con- 
tinent, when  numerous  races  of  barbarians, 
Huns,  Parthians,  and  Getes,  had  fixed 


VIZ. 


colonies  on  her  western  and  northern  frontiers. 
— Priiisiep'^s  Antiquities  hy  Thwrias^  Vol.  ii,  p, 
176;  EennelVs  Memoir,  p.  200-1;  Malcolm's 
History  of  Persia,  Vol,  i,  p.  88 ;  ToiTs  RajaS" 
than,  Vol,  ii,  p,  5.  See  Aqnicula,  Greeks  of 
Asia,  Hindoo,  Koh,  Kabul,  Saurashtra. 

PARTHO-SCYTHIAN,  see  Kabul. 

PARTHIVI,  see  Prithivi. 

PARTI-VITTULU,  Tbl.     Cotton  seeds. 

PARTRIDGE.  This  family  of  birds  belong^ 
to  the  grouse  and  partridge  family,  the  Tefrao- 
nidae  and  the  sub-family  Perdicinse.  The  chief 
species  of  partridges,  in  the  East  Indies,  are 
as  under : — 

Lerwa  nivicola,  Hodgs.,  Snow  i)RTtridge:  Himalaya. 
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PAETRIDGK 

Francolinus  vuk(ari8,  Stephens,  Black  partridge, 
l^rtti  India, 
pictus,  JerdoUy  Selby,  Pidnted  partridge, 

Cktfitral  and  Southern  India, 
phayreii,  Blyth,  North  Bormah. 

pintadens, ?    ? 

Caccabis  chukor,  Grat/f  Chukor  partridge,  Western 
Himalaya. 
„     gneca, P  Western  Asia,  South  Eu- 
rope, North  Africa. 
Ammoperdiz   bonhami.  Gray,  Seesee   partridge, 

Panjab. 
„  hayi,  Oould,  Arabia,  Palestine,  West^ 

em  Asia. 
Ortygomis  ponticerianus,  Omdm,  Gray  partridge. 
South  India. 
„       gularis,  Temm,  Kyah  patridge,  Bengal. 
Ehlzothera  lengiroetris,  Temm,  Halayana. 
Arboricola  torqueola,  Viaors,  Black-throated  Hill 
partridge,  Himala3ra. 
ruf ogularis,  Bh/th,  Buf oos-throated  Hill 

partridge, 
atrogularis,  BU/th,  Tipperah,  Chittagong. 
intermedia,  Bfyth,  Arrakan. 

brunneo-pictus, PTickell,Tenaaserim. 

„       sphenura, ?  China. 

PerduL  personata  Son/.,  Java, 
jayanica^  Chnekn,  Java. 

hodgsonisB,  Gould, ? 

punctulata.  Gray. 
charltoni,  ° 


PABUS. 


»> 


Malacca'crowned  par- 


„     chloropus,  Bfyih* 

Bollulus  coronatus, 

tridge. 

„       niger, r 

There  are  three  kinds  of  partridges  in  the 
plains  of  India,  black,  painted,  and  ^ey,  as 
they  are  called  by  the  Indian  sportsmen. 
The  last-mentioned,  the  least  handsome  of  the 
three,  and  far  inferior  to  the  English  bird,  the 
most  nearly  approaches  it  in  appearance.  The 
black  excels  all  for  the  splendour  of  its  plumage. 
The  call  of  the  black  and  painted  partridge 
is  very  similar ;  both,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
grey,  differing  from  that  of  the  English  bird. 
In  the  Bombay  presidency  the  black  partridge 
has  not  been  seen  south  of  Cutch.  It  is  abun- 
dant north  of  it  in  Sind,  but  would  appear 
to  be  replaced  by  the  painted  further  south. 
The  flesh  of  all  the  partridges  in  India  is  white, 
and  far  inferior  to  that  of  either  the  common 
English,  or  red-legged  bird.  The  hen  of  the 
black  partridge,  is  quite  different  in  appearance 
to  the  male,  is  not  unlike  the  painted  partridge 
of  both  sexes,  and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  it. 
The  difference,  however,  is  easily  discerned  by 
the  experienced  sportsman.  The  black  par- 
tridge commences  to  pair  about  April  in  the 
Himalaya,  but  earlier  in  the  plains;  the  young 
remain  with  their  parents  a  long  time,  and  ai'e 
not  fit  for  shooting  until  the  middle  or  end  of 
October.  During  the  period  of  incubation  the 
males  can  be  heard  answering  each  other  all  over 
the  district ;  the  call-note  is  harsh  and  com- 
posed of  four  distinct  sounds  following  each 
other  in  succession,  and  not  unlike  the  words  ; 
"  Whec  wha  which  a  which,"  which  it  repeats 
at  short  intervals  when  perched  on  a  stone  in 
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bushy  places.  The  Tibet  partridge  (P.  hodg- 
sonii)  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  WUaon  of 
Mussourie  in  1841,  and  subsequently  desciibei 
by  Mr.  Hodgson.  It  was,  still  later,  1854,  mk 
with  by  Lieutenant  Smith,  15tli  regiment,  neif 
the  Pangong  Lake  in  little  Tibet.  I^  partridge 
seems  to  be  common  along  the  western  sbpc; 
of  the  Tibetan  Himalaya,  and  affects  barrai 
mountain  sides.  A  white  band  crosses  te 
forehead,  and,  passing  over  the  eyebrows,  meets  j 
the  opposite  at  the  occiput.  Throat  wMtiij 
black  patch  at  the  comers  of  the  lower  ma^\ 
dible ;  breast  and  belly  barred  irregularly  wiih 
black  and  rufous,  the  former  in  greatest  abiuk 
dance  on  the  breast,  the  latter  on  the  neck  salj 
sides  of  the  belly  and  breast ;  vent  and  lomr 
part  of  the  belly  dirty-white  ;  the  feathon,* 
usual,  are  soft  and  downy  ;  crown  rolbim 
occiput  mottled  with  black  and  rufous,  whkk 
is  continued  over  the  back  and  wing-€OTe% 
resembling  closely  the  same  parts  in  the  Indiat 
grey  francolin,  whilst  the  quills  of  the  biiii 
assimilate  in  appearance  with  the  suae  paiH 
in  the  black  partridge. — Adams, 

PARTULA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

PABUA-KALANGA,  Malbai..  Apon^ 
ton  monastachyon. 

PARU-PAEISANNA.  This  nameint«[ 
curs  in  the  tri-Iingual  tablets  of  Darius,  wImI 
the  mountain  range  of  Gandara  is  termed  Par^ 
Parisanna.  Paru  merely  means  a  moimr'^"'^ 
in  Sanscrit.  The  country  is  not  known  by 
name,  by  its  inhabitants,  who  only  speak  ( 
by  the  tribe  dwelling  in,  or  the  chief  who 
mands  it.  Ferrier  includes  in  this  name, 
the  mountain  country  enclosed  hj  the 
formed  by  Herat,  Meimuna,  Balkh,  Ba 
Ghazni,  Kilat,  Ghilzi,  Kandahar,  Zimindai 
and  Sahlin.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
natural  fortress,  thrown  on  to  the  caitre, 
on  the  culminating  point  of  the  great 
table-land.  From  whatever  side,  it  must 
approached  by  rugged  and  high  mount 
and  it  is  also  intersected  by  others  in 
directions,  particularly  east  and  west.  It  if 
country  of  incessant  change,  the  Jemshidi, 
Hazarah,  the  Zeidnat  and  the  Taymuni 
in  constant  movement. — Ferrier^s  Joumd,  f*. 

254.  ,' 

PAEUS,  a  genus  of  birds,  the  tit-mice,  of  tU 
sub-family  Parinae,  family  Ajnpelidse,  and  ordsl 
Insessores  : 

Parus  (lemodius,  Hodgson^  Himalayan  Cole-tit 
atkinsoni,  Jerdon,    Sikhim  „    „ 

monticolus.  Vigors,    Green-bodied  tit 
cinereus,  VieOot,    Indian  grey  tit. 
nuchalis,  JW-ciofi,    White-winged  black  tit  ' 
xantho^nys. 
— Jerdon,  iii,  p,  276. 

Parus  Melanolophits,  Vigors,  is  the  blad^ 
crested  tit.  P.  erythrocephalus,  is  the  red-cap- 
ped tit. 
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JViu  SpUonotus,  s^e  Parus  subviridis. 

Antf  major,  (*  Great  Tit.')  EHrope,  N.  Asia, 
Japan,  N.  Africa.  Replaced  in  India,  Ceylon, 
t&d  Java,  by  P.  cinereus,  and  in  the  Himalaya 
iJgo  bj  P.  monticolus.  If  not  also  P.  nucha- 
lil  (in  addition  to  cinerens.) 

Parut  etxruUva.  ('  Blue  Tit.')  Europe,  N. 
Aaia,  Japan,  China,  Formosa. 

Pw$  ater,  (*  Cole  Tit.')  Europe,  Siberia, 
Japan,  Formosa.  Replaced  in  Nepal  by  P. 
omodins. 

i\ifM  subviridis,  Tickell,  n.  8.  Affined 
t(rP.  xantiiogenjTS  and  P.  spilonotus  ;  but  the 
Mole  of  the  under  parts  dull  yellowish-green, 
iHthoQt  a  trace  of  black,  passing  to  ashy  on 
liie  Tent  and  lower  tail-coverts ;  back  much 
iVttttme,  but  darker  with  the  feathers  centred 
lydlover,  imparting  a  mottled  appearance : 
!«vwn  and  nape  black,  a  few  of  the  posterior 
Ikng  crest-feathers  tipped  with  yellow  ;  feathers 
kbaie  of  bill,  the  lores,  cheeks  and  sides  of 
VBck,  sapercilia,  and  mesial  nape-streak,  bright 
yellow :  wings  and  tail  dull  black,  the  great 
iilan  and  caudals  margined  with  ashy,  and  two 
ler three  ci  the  primaries  with  whitish ;  a  con- 
ipcQocis  white  patch,  also  at  the  base  of  the 
;  and  the  tertiaries  are  tipped  on  the 
web  with  an  elongate  whitish  spot,  this 
Iw  also  extending  up  the  inner  web  of  the 
IMDest  tertiary,  the  smallest  wing-coyerts  are 
Mped  with  ai^y,  and  the  first  great  range  of 
^'  :-oovertB  with  white  upon  both  webs,  the 
id  range  upon  the  outer  web  only  ;  form- 
two  cross  bands  on  the  wing:  the  an- 
half  of  the  wing  is  white  underneath, 
the  axillaries  are  light  yellow  :  the  outer- 
tail4eather  has  its  exterior  web  dull  white, 
a  spot  of  the  same  tipping  the  inner  web ; 
^t  being  succesMTely  smaller  on  the  pen- 
aiid  ante-penultimate  tail-feathers : 
Uack  and  legs  plumbeous  ;  length  about 
in. ;  of  wing  2|  in. ;  and  tail  2  in. ;  longest 
|lM4eatherB  |  in.  species  of  Parus  are  very 
|ibeo!Amon  in  the  Tenasserim  forests.  In  fact, 
Ntoaiks  Captain  Tiokell,  *'  this  is*  the  only  one 
I  bre  seen.''— Ifr.  Bl^*8  BepoH. 

r  Parw  offAfUhogenj/g,  Jerdon,  for  which  Mr. 
.Mjtih  proposes  the  name  of  P.  jerdoni,  ir.  s.  It 
pich  resembles  P.  xanthogenys.  Vigors,  of  the 
It.'W.  Himalaya ;  but  is  cons|}icuous  by  having 
Ike  \»xk  less*  tinged  with  yellow,  larger  por- 
ioitt  of  the  plumage  not  so  intense  in  hue,  and 
fte  yelbw  sincipital  streak  is  not  continued 
ftrward  over  the  eye,  as  in  P.  xanthogenys 
Inru).  Length  of  wing  3  in. ;  and  of  tail  2| 
^ ;  in  P.  xandiogenys  &e  wing  varies  from  2| 
^^in.,  and  the  tail  measures  2|  in.  This  is 
fte  mird  species  which  has  tiow  men  discrimi- 
Uted  apart  from  P.  xanthogenys,  Vigors ;  the 
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Sikim,  the  Khasyas,  &c.,  and  P.  subviridis,  Tic- 
kell, Blyth,  from  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Blyth  further  distinguished  P.  rubidi- 
ventris  of  Nipal  and  Sikim  from  P.  melanolop- 
hus,  Vigors^  of  the  Simla  and  Maauri  mountains; 
with  which  the  P.  melanolophus  of  Jerdon's 
catalogue  still  requires  to  be  critically  com- 
pared.— Be7ig,  As,  Soc,  Vol,  v,  1856. 

PARU,  MALEA.L.     Dolichos  sinensis,  Linn, 

PARUA-KALANGA,  Mal.  Aponogeton 
monostachyon. 

PARUL,  Mahr.  Bignonia  suaveolens,  Boxh. 

PARU  MARM,  Majlbal  and  Taji.  Ailantus 
malabaricus. 

PARUMBE,  Tam,  Premna  spicigera,  Linn. 
PARUNGI,  Hind.     Quercus  dilatata,  jangli, 
parungi,  is  Q.  semecarpifolia. 

PARUNIKI-MAVAH,  Max.  Anacardium 
occidentale. — L, 

PARUPU  KIRE,  Tam.  Chenopodium  album. 
L%nn\  Boxb. 

PARUPU  BENDA,  Tbl.  Abelmoschus  ficul- 
neus,  W.  ^  A.  196—  W.  It.  154. 

PARUPU  VELAGA,  or  Velaga,  Tel.  Fe- 
ronia  elephantum,  Gorr,  Parupu  means  "  Soft.** 

PARUSARAMA,  see  Paraau  Rama. 

PARUSHAKA,  Saks.  Fruit  of  Elate  syl- 
vestris,  lAnn. 

PARUSHA-MED'HA.  Human  sacrifices. 
Certain  forms  for  this  sacrifice  are  prescribed  in 
the  Puranas  ;  Mr.  Ward,  affirmed,  that  it  was 
generally  reported  that  human  sacrifices  actu- 
ally occurred  in  Bengal,  and  the  Meriah  sacri^ 
fices,  and  suttees  in  India,  the  head  hunting 
of  the  Dyaks,  and  cannabalism  of  the  further 
archipelago,  of  the  present  time,  can  but  be 
regard^  as  the  continuance  of  rites  which  have 
had  a  wider  range  in  former  ages.  See  Sacri- 
fice. 

PARUSSNOE  POLOTNO  :  also  Parussina, 
Rus.  Canvas. 

PARUTI,  Malbal.  Paritium  tiliaceum, 
BU  ffily  also  Gossypium  indicum,  Lam, 

PARVATA,  also  Parbatya,  a  hiUman,  a 
mountaineer  of  Nepal,  WUs, 

PARVATI  or  Parvati  Peak,  31°  51'  5",  7^ 
42'  0*,  in  Kulu-Lahol,  near  the  source  of  the 
Parbati,  an  affluent  of  the  Bias,  20,515  feet» 
G.T.  S.  Presents  a  steep,  broad  waU,  as  seen 
from  Jako. — Schl^  Herm, 

PARVATI,  generally  caUed  Parbatti,  a  hill 
of  considerable  height  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  city  of  Poona,  on  the  summit  of  which  is 
a  handsome,  but  not  very  elegant,  temple  in 
honolr  of  Parvati,  consort  of  Mahadeva.  This 
temple  is  much  resorted  to,  and  when  lighted 
up  on  great  occasions,  it  shows  well,  and  from 


its  top  is  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  environs. 
>bta  bdng  P.  spilonotus,  ^lyth,  from  Nipal,   On  the  annual  hinddo  ceremony  of  Dutchna,  or 
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alms-giving,  great  sums  are  given  away  at  Par- 
batti.  To  this  temple  brahmans  come  to  share 
the  loaves  and  fishes  from  considerable  dis- 
tances ;  it  would  not  be  worth  the  pains  for  the 
majority  to  come  so  far  merely  for  what  they 
get  here,  but,  as  a  gift  on  this  day  tells  ten-fold 
of  an  ordinary  alms,  others  make  presents  to 
some  brahmans,  so  do  generous  people  on  the 
road  to  and  from  this  meritorious  pilgrimage. 
The  whole  month  is,  indeed,  very  fit  for  the 
benefit  of  hospitality  and  alms-giving,  so  that 
the  travelling  brahmans  are  fed,  &c.,  all  the 
way  to  Poona  and  home.  Some  come  from  Su- 
rat,  Panderpoor  and  other  more  distant  places  ; 
and  it  is  confidently  said,  that  forty  thousand 
have  been  known  to  assemble  on  this  occasion 
at  Pai-batti. — Major  Moor,  pp.  376  to  377. 

PARVATI,  Sans.  The  daughter  of  Parvata, 
a  mountain  in  hindoo  mythology.     Parvati  is 
the  wife  of  Siva,  known  in  her  martial  charac- 
ter as  Durga,  or  active  virtue,  and  as  such 
she  destroyed  the  Asura,  or  demon  Mahesha, 
a  personification  of  wickedness.     On  one  occa- 
sion, when  Vishnu  beheld  Siva  dancing  about 
franticly  with  the  deceased  form  of  Sati,  in 
his  arms,  he  cut  it  into  fifty-one  pieces ;  which 
Siva,  who  still  continued  in  his  frenzy,  scat- 
tered in  different  parts  of  the  earth.     These 
spots   he  afterwards  ordained   to   be  places  of 
worship,   to  his  own   and  his  energy's  peculiar 
emblems.     Daksha,  wha   had    been  slain  by 
Vira  Badra,   in   consequence  of  the  death  of 
Sati,  waa  restored  to  life,  but  with  the  head  of 
a  goat,  on  condition  of  his  adopting  the  doc- 
trines of  Siva.     Parvati  as  the  consort  of  Siva, 
has  maternal  claims  upon  Kartikeya,  the  lead- 
er of  the  celestial  armies,  and  Ganesha,  or  Ga- 
naputti,  the  god  of  wisdom.     They  were  both 
produced  in   a  very  extraordinary  manner,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  descriptions  of  them.     Par- 
vati is  the  goddess  of  a  thousand  names,  and 
both   her  forms   and  powers   are  more  various 
and    extensive  than   those  of  any  of  the  other 
hindoo  deities.     She  acts  sometimes  dependent 
on,  at  othera  wholly  independent  of,  her  hus- 
band, Siva.     Her   numerous  forms   are   only 
variations  of  the  more  important  ones,  Bhavani, 
Devi,  Durga,  and  ICaU.     As  Parvati,  she  is  de- 
scribed of  a  white,  as  Kali,  of  a  dark  blue  or 
black,  and  as  the  majestic  and  tremendous 
Durga,  of  a  yellow  colour. 

Parvati  has  no  particular  temples,  but  her 
statute  has  a  sanctuary  apart,  in  the  temples  of 
Siva.  She  is  worshipped  by  different  names, 
particularly  that  of  Mera,  and,  in  Bengal,  by 
that  of  Durga.  She  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
the  divinity  of  Hieropolis,  called  Rhea ;  and 
Cybele  in  Phrygia.  In  the  temples  erected  in 
honour  of  Siva  the  officiating  brahman,  after 
bathing  in  the  morning,  enters  the  temple  and 
bows  to  Siva.   He  anoints  the  image  with  clari- 
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fied  butter  after  which  he  bathes  the  image 
with  water  which  has  not  been  defiled  by  the 
touch  of  a  sudra,  nor  of  a  brahman  who  has  not 
performed  his  ablutions,  by  pouring  water  oa 
it,  and  afterwards  wiping  it  with  a  napkin.  He 
next  grinds  some  white  powder  in  water,  aad 
dipping  the  ends  of  his  three  fore-fingers  in  it, 
draws  them  across  the  linga,  marking  it  as  the 
worshippers  of  Siva  mark  their  foreheads. 
He  next  sits  down  before  the  image,  and  shut- 
ting his  eyes,  meditates  on  the  work  he  is  oqi&- 
mencing ;  then  places  rice  and  doorva  graas  on 
the  linga  ;  next  a  fiower  on  his  own  h^,  aoi 
then  on  the  top  of  the  linga  ;  then  another 
flower  on  the  linga ;  then  others,  one  bj  one^ 
repeating  prayers  :  he  then  places  white  pow- 
der, flowers,  vilva  leaves,  incense,  meat  oiE^ 
ings,  and  a  lamp  before  the  image  ;  ak) 
rice  and  a  plantain  :  he  next  repeats  the  nami 
Siv,  with  some  forms  of  praise ;  and  at  lait 
prostrates  himself  before  the  image. 

On  the  1 4th  of  the  increase  of  the  moon  k 
Phalgoonu,  in  the  night,  a  festival  in  honour  oC 
Siva  is  kept  at  his  temple,  the  image  is  bathed 
four  times,  and  four  separate  services  are 
formed  during  the  night.   Parvati,  bj  the  saim 
sect  is  identified  with  the  supreme  sakti.  Dai& 
who  destroyed  more  giants  than  all  the  restv 
the  hindoo  divinities  together,  is,  under  all  dit 
numerous  names  and  forms  derived  therefraii 
no  other  than  Par\'ati,  Bhavani,  or  Devi,  tht 
sactl  or  personified  energy  of  Siva.    The  aighi 
or  yoni  in  hindoo  mythology  is  Parvati's  esps* 
cial  emblem.     Anna  Puma  Devi,  a  goddess  i( 
the  hindoo  mythology,  is  a  beneficient  form  d 
Parvati,  she  is  described  as  of  a  deep  yeiiov 
colour,  standin*^  or  sitting  on   the  lotos,  oi 
water-lily.     She  has   two  arms,  and  in 
hand  holds  a  spoon,  in  the  other  a  dish, 
her  dress  she  is  decorated  like  the  other  m 
images  of  Durga,  Anna  Puma  is  a  hoi 
goddess,  and  is  extensively  worshipped  by 
hindoos.     Her  name  implies  the  goddess 
fills  with  food,  and  they  believe  that  a 
cere  worshipper  of  her  will  never  want 
She  is  possibly  the  Anna  of  Babylon  and 
has  been  considered  as  the  prototype  of  drt 
Anna  Perenna  of  the  Romans,  whom  Yam 
places  in  the  same  rank  with  Pallas  and  Cere% 
and  who  was  deified  and  held  in  high 
by  the  Roman  people,  in  consequence  of  havi^ri 
supplied  them  with  food  when  they  retired  iBte| 
Mount  Aventine.     Besides  the  great  similarity! 
of  names,  there  is  a  singular  coincidence  in  tiiQ 
times  of  their  worship,  the  festivals  of  Anna; 
Puma  taking  place  in  the  early  part  of  th«1 
increase  of  the  moon  in  the  month   ChoidU; 
(partly  in  March,)  and  those  of  the  Roman  god*  | 
dess  on  the  Ides  of  March.     In  India,  she  k: 
known  simply  as  Anna,  also  as  Anna  Puma  or 
Anna  Devati.     In  a  hymn  addressed  to  her 
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by  the   rishi  Agastya,  she  is  personified   as 
Rtu  or  material  food.     Anna  Puma  is  from 
the  Sanscrit,    anna,   food,    and   pooma    full. 
Another   name  is  anna,  food,  and  prashana, 
feeding.     The  raj  poo  t  rite  of  Sati  or  self-sacri- 
fice is  traced  to  Parvati.     Sati,  to  avenge  an 
insult  to  Iswara,  in  her  own  father  s  omission 
to  ask  her  lord  to  an  entertainment,  consumed 
herseh*  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  gods. 
With   this  act  of  fealty  (sati)   the  name  of 
Dacsha's  daughter  has  been  identified  ;  and  her 
regeneration  and  reunion  to  her  husband,  as 
the  mountain  nymph  Mera,  or  Parvati,  have 
by  some  been  supposed  to  fiirnish  the  incentive 
I  to  similar  acts.     In  the  history  of  the  hindoo 
celestial   beings,  the  Rajpootni  has  a  memor- 
I  able  lesson  before  her,  that  no  domestic  dif- 
[  fioences  can  afford  exemption  from  this  proof 
[  of  feddi :  for  Jupiter  and  Juno  were  not  more 
I  eminent   examples  of  connubial  discord  than 
i  Mera  and  Siva,  who  was  not  only  alike  un- 
i  fidthfiil,  but  more  cruel,  driving  Mera  from  his 
\  Olympus    (kylas,)    and   forcing   her    to   seek 
pitfi^  in   the   murky  caverns   of  Caucasus. 
^vGok>nel  Tod  supposes  that  female  immolation, 
Longinated  with  the  sun-worshipping  Saiva,  and 
Liras  common  to  all  those  nations  who  adored 
pthis  the  most  splendid  object  of  the  visible  crea- 
l^ion,  and  he  notices  in  support  of  this  view,  the 
[practice  of  the  Scythic  Gete  or  Jut  wanjor  of 
^  the  Jaxartes,  who  devoted  his  w^ife,  hoi-se,  arms, 
|and  slaves,  to  the  flames ;  the  "  giant  Gete''  of 
tScandinaTia,  who  forgot  not  on  the  shores  of 
Mhe  Baltic  his  transoxianian  habits ;  and  the 
pjrisiaD  Frank  and  Saxon  descended  from  him. 
r>The  chief  characteristic  of  satiism  is  its  expiat- 
^ing  quality :  for  by  this  act  of  faith,  the  Sati 
^not  (mly  makes  atonement  for  the  sins  of  her 
^  usbandy  and  secures  the  remission  of  her  own, 
t  has  the  jojrfiil  assurance  of  reunion  to  the 
iject  whose  beatitude  she  procures.     Menu 
cates  no  such  doctrine,    **  Let  her  emaciate 
body,  by  living  voluntarily  on  pure  flowers, 
loots,  and  fruit ;  but  let  her  not,  when  her  lord 
deceased,  even  pronounce  the  name  of  another 
Again  he  says,  "  A  virtuous  wife  ascends 
heaven,  if,  after  the  decease  of  her  lord,  she 
Idevote  herself  to  pious  austerity  ;  but  a  widow, 
who  slights  her   deceased  husband  by  marrying 
,  brings  disgrace  on  herself  here  below,  and 
be  excluded  from  the  seat  of  her  lord.'' — 
CulemavLS  Myth,  Hind,,  p.  82  ;  Sonnerat's  Voy- 
Ifg^f  p.  43  ;  Ward's  vUw  of  the  Hindoos,  Vol. 
vn,pp,  19-20;  Coh.Myth.  ;  Wilsons  Hindoo 
[Theatre;  Tod's  Rajasthan,   Vol,  i,  p.  633-35. 
[  See  Argha,  Bhavani,  Bhat,  Chandra,  Chinnu 
I  austuku.  Inscriptions,   Kalusa,  Kali,  Kumar, 
f  Kylas,  Linga,  Maha  devi,  Siva,  Sacti,  Surya, 
[  Tantra^Uma,  Vahan,  Viraj,  Vishnu,  Yavana. 

PAR  WAN  is  situated  in  a  nook  of  the  Hindoo 
Kuahjand  has  from  its  position  near  the  terminus 
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of  several  of  the  chief  passes,  often  been  famous 
in  Asiatic  history.  It  is  evidently  tlie  Karwan  of 
Jaubert's  Edrisi  (a  mistranscription  for  Farwan.) 
The  town  of  Parwau  is  of  no  great  size,  but  a 
nice  enough  place  with  agreeable  environs, 
thronged  bazaars,  and  rich  inhabitants.  At 
Parwan  the  army  of  Chinghez  was  checked  for 
the  moment  in  1221,  being  defeated  by  ihe 
sultan  Jalaluddin  of  Khw^rizm.  And  in  an 
action  near  Parwan  in  1840  took  place  the 
ominous  misconduct  of  a  regiment  of  Bengal 
cavalry,  which  caused  the  day  to  be  lost,  with 
the  lives  of  several  officers,  though  Dost  Ma- 
homed Khan  surrendered  immediately  after- 
wards.—  Yule  Cathay,  Vol,  ii,  p,  558. 

PARWuiVN,  Hind.  Tamarix  orientalis,  Ta- 
marisk. 

PARWARI,  in  the  Bombay  side  of  India,  an 
outcaste  race  who  reside  outside  the  villages. 

PARWAN,  or  Parman.  On  the  summits  of 
the  hills  on  the  island  of  Bombay,  resided  in 
1842  about  75  families  of  cultivators.  The 
costume  of  the  women,  and  many  of  the  words  in 
their  language  are  similar  to  the  Hindi.  They 
say  that  they  immigrated  from  Rajpootanah. 

PARWATTI,  Hind.  Cocculus  leaba,  also 
Hedera  helix,  Cuscuta  reflexa,  and  Diescorea 
deltoidea. 

PARYAT,'a  river  at  Jubbulpoor  cantonment. 

PASA,  a  square  ingot  of  silver  weighing 
from  thirty-two  to  sixty  tolas.  The  word  is 
current  at  Berhampur. 

PASA,  Hind.  A  die,  plural  pas^,  those  in 
use  by  the  hindoos,  are  oblong,  and  both  skill 
and  chance  are  brought  into  play.  The  most 
celebrated  match  occurred  between  Yudhisthra, 
the  eldest  Pandava  and  Dhritarashtra. —  Wh, 
H.  of  I, 

PASA  MAKATA,  see  Siam. 

PASA  LINIJA,  a  Penang  wood  of  a  light 
brown  colour.  A  large  tree ;  used  only  for 
planks :  it  soon  decays. — Col,  Frith, 

PASALA,  see  Jains. 

PASAND,  Hind.  Pleasing.  Dil  pasand, 
is  Citrullus  vulgaris,  var.  flstulosus  Shah 
pasand,  is  Mangifera  indica,  the  mango. 

PASANI  or  Pusani  kai,  Tam.  Cucurbita 
maxima,  IhAch, 

PASAR,  MiXAT.     A  market. 

PASARA  GUNNA,  Tel.  Diospyros,  sp. 
Mr.  Beddome  found  this  name  given  to  Acacia 
sundra  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Godavari. 

PASARGADA,  see  Pars,  Pars. 

PASARI  PASER,  Hind.     Parrotia. 

PASAS,  Sp.  Raisins.  Pasas  de  Corinto, 
Currants. 

PASELAY,  Tam.  A  Tinnevelly  wood  of  a 
whitey  brown  colour.  Used  for  furniture.— 
Coh  Frith, 

PASENDU,  Hind.     Diospyros  montana. 

PASENG,  Pers.     ^gagrus. 
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PAS£R,  Hind.,  or  Paseri  of  Hazara,  Fother- 
gilla  involucrata,  also  Parrotia  jacquemoutiana. 

PASH,  Hind.     Euonymus  fimbriata. 

PASH,  Pys  or  Pashu,  Hiwd.  A  cord  or  rope, 
seen  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  hindoo  deities 
to  strangle  sinners  with.  Whoever  is  caught  by 
it  cannot  get  away. — CoU,  Myth,  Hind,,  p,  391. 

PASH  also  written  Pakh,  Push  and  Pukh, 
in  the  district  of  Budak  and  the  highlands  of 
Kashgar,  in  the  Waziri  country,  the  supposed 
seat*  of  the  Affghan  tribes,  and  of  the  origin  of 
the  words  Pushtu  and  Pukhtu. 

PASHA  also  pacha  and  padshah,  Pebs.  A 
king,  a  noble. 

PASHAI.  A  race  mentioned  repeatedly 
by  Leech  as  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes 
in  the  Punjshir  valley  and  adjoining  passes. 
These  are  supposed  to  be  mahomedans,  but  as 
the  name  is  mentioned  also  by  Elphinstone  as 
that  of  one  of  the  Kafir  tribes  part  of  them  in 
the  mountains  may  have  retained  their  hea- 
thenism and  independence. 

PASHANA  CHEDDI,  Tam.  Ocymum 
basilicum. 

PASHI,  Tel.  Anogeissus  acuminatus,  Wdlly 

PASHIA.  Amber  necklaces  worn  by  the 
women  of  Tibet, 

PUSHIUBA  PALM,  see  Palms,  Pashiuba. 

PASHKAND,  Pawjab.  Calotropis  procera, 
B.  Brown, 

PASHM,  also  Pashmina,  Hdtd.,  Pers.  Wool, 
shawl-wool,  the  fine  wool  which  forms  the 
material  of  the  shawls  generally  in  the  Panjab. 
Pashm  and  pashmina  are  specially  applied  to 
(the  fine  shawl-wool  of  Tui^an  and  Chan  than. 
Oaagtu,  is  the  only  bridge  in  Kunawar  by 
which  laden  sheep  and  mules  can  cross. — 
Cleghom^s  Panj,  lUp.,  p,  50. 

PASHMARAN,  Hno).  Thalictarum  foliolo- 
8um. 

PASHMINA  FABRICS,  embroidered  with 
silk,  and  plain  pashmina  cloths,  are  produced 
extensively  at  Amritsar  and  Ludhiana,  and  a 
few  at  Lahore. 

PASHONTI  or  Pachonti,  Malbal.  Syn.  of 
Isonandra  acuminata,  Lindl, 

PASHP  APUR,  an  ancient  town  on  the  N.  W. 
frontier  of  British  India,  mentioned  in  a  pl&y» — 

JKoA;.— What  news  from  Pa8hpai)ur  ? 

F^*.— I  have  not  much  to  tell,  Sir, 

Where  shall  I  commence. 

Bak,— With  Chandragupta's  entry  in  the  city, 

Whatever  my  agents  since  have  done,  inform  me. 

Ftir— You  will  remember,  Sir,  when  in  close  league 

United  by  Chanakaya,  Parvateswara 

And  Chandragupta  in  alliance,  led 

Their  force  against  the  city,— a  wild  multitude 

Of  Sakas,  Yavanas  and  mountaineers. 

The  fierce  Kambojas,  with  the  tribes  who  dwell 

Beyond  tiiie  western  streams  and  Persian  hosts 

Poured  on  us  like  a  deluge. 

PASHU-VIN-PAL,  Tam.    Cow'^  milk. 
PASIR,  see  Kyans. 
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PASPALUM  SCROBICULATtJlt 

PASITIGRIS,  see  Khuzirftan  or  Arahstan. 

PASOQUERIA  DUMETORUM,  Eon. 
Syn.  of  Randia  dumetorum,  Linn, 

PASPALUM  a  genus  of  grasses,  of  the  order 

Panicacese  which,  like  sonie  species  of  Paniemn, 

forms  one  of  the  small  grains  cultivated  in 

tropical  countries  as  food  for  the  poorer  classes 

of  the  community.  The  genus  is  characteriKd 

in  habit  by  having  a  continuous  spiked  rachii, 

on  one  side  of  which  thespikelets  are  attached. 

The  glume  is  2-valved,  1-flowered,  closely  pre» 

ed  to  the  two  plane  converse  paleae.    Seel 

adhering  to  the  paleae.    The  E.  Indian  gpedei 

are  P.  stoloniferum,  Bo9c,,  Linn,  P.  frames* 

taceum,  P.  pilosum  and  P.  scrDbiculatum.-- 

Eng,  Cye, ;  Mason ;  Voigt,  p,  699. 

PASPALUM  FRUMENTACEUM,  Linn, 
Harakah,  Can. 

Kodorow,  DuK. 

Kbodrs,  Guz. 

Kodow,  Kodo,  KodUjHno). 

This  small  valuable  grain  tastes  8omediia| 
like  rice,  and  is  prepared  in  the  same  waj. 
There  is  a  variety  of  it,  called  in  Tamul,  Set- 
rookoo  Wantx^oo  and  in  Teloogoo,  Titti 
Arikehloo,  which  if  not  dressed  in  a  pardcaU 
manner,  is  said  to  produce  vertigo,  nausea  «i, 
other  unpleasant  symptoms..  Dr.  D.  White  C 
Bombay,  writes  that  this  variety  is  called  i( 
Guzerati,  Menya,  which  he  supposes  is  tskoi 
from- the  Sanscrit  word  Mana,  signifying  caifl^ 
ing  phrensy. — Ainslie,  p,  220. 

PASPALUM  PILOSUM,  Roxb. 

Pani  Warroogoo,  Tax. 
This  is  a  grain  cultivated  in  Coimbatare^ 
where  it  is  eaten  by  the  poor. — ^tiu2i0,p.22O« 
PASPALUM  SCROBICULATUM,  Bod, 


Kodravaha, 
Warroogoo, 
Varagoo, 
Arikehloo, 


Til. 

» 
T9. 


Konidoosha, 

Kodrava, 

Walamti, 

Kiraruga, 

AUu, 

Arikelu, 


6iA 


SoQdC 


Kodo,  Bkno. 

Kodro,  By. 

Punctured  paspalum,ENo. 
Menya,  Qu«. 

Kodaka,  Koda,  KoTa,Hun>. 
Kodra,     ^  Kanoba. 

This  is  an  inferior  grain,  only  used  by 

poorest  classes.    It  is  cultivated  over  ahaoi 

all  parts  of  India.    It  delights  in  a  light,  dij; 

loose  soil,  but  will  grow  in  a  very  barren  on«i 

The  seed  is  an  article  of  diet  with  the  hindooi 

particularly  with  those  who  inhabit  the  moov 

tainous  parts  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  in  tii4 

most  northern  parts  of  the  country,  or  wBeflE 

the  soil  is  barren  and  unsuited  to  die  cvlM^ 

tion  of  those  grains  which  are  more  benefidaC 

Dr.  Roxburgh  states  that  the  boiled  grain  is 

palatable  as  rice.     He  distinguishes  from  tlut 

another  species,  which  Linnaeus  called  Paspflh' 

liun  kora,  but  it  appears  to  be  only  a  varietf 

growing  in  moist  situations.     Both  species  ars 

much  relished  by  cattle  either  in  a  green  or ' 

dry  state.    Its  use  is  said  to  cause  deliriuDji^ 

and  the  Kakum  Rajputs  of  Ghazeepur  never 

cultivate  or  eat  codo ;  "  Nefas  violare  et  fian-  j 

gere  morsu,"  and  the  reason  assigned  is  that^ 

while  under  the  influence  of  Matouna,  they 
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woe  set  upon  by  some  of  the  neighbonr- 
iog  tribes,  and  thus  lost  the  greater  part  of 
their  once  extensiye  possessions.  "  Easaree" 
(Lathjrus  satiyus)  is  another  grain  which  is 
found  to  have  injurious  pix>perties. — Eng,  Oyer, 
Eliot. 

PASSES.  In  the  Kuenluen,  all  passes  above 
15,000  ft.  are  closed  in  winter  by  the  heavy 
SDow-fall.  The  following  are  the  principal 
jssses  in  India. 

1. — DekhaiL 


Bqideo /'eel..MM 

Iitnd 3,019 

ftr 2,698 

mffehcrrl 2.64S 

Sail a,oif 

SilpL 2,478 

2. — MalvKL 


PocbanuL Feei,,%Ai9 

Nana 2,439 

Jam 3,328 

ICal^ 2.063 

Tkl 1.912 

Bbor 1,798 


FRMhn  a....... •«.... ■3,498 

aOva 1,928 

1,626 


Poppera.... i,660 

Gnmba. 1,663 

Sliigrampar. 1,4SY 

^—Vamatief  NQginM  and  Cm/Ion, 


«|w. 

Sqwa. 

BMglKNidi 

1—^  ike  crett  of  tAe  Himalaya  from 


.T,304 

.6,742 

6,689 


Kodnr 3,401 

Gantvarpilli 3,373 

Kisnagherri 3,160 


Sikkim  to  ^iahtwar. 


Slpn , 17,670 

UtaDhura 17,630 

Birmkante 17,616 

Kinngar 17,331 

Niti 16,814 

Vallanohan 16,766 

Puling 16,736 

Shinkn  La 16,684 

Bara  Lacba 16,186 


MflOBla 20,489 

HoaUa 18,488 

18,829 

18,600 

18,406 

18,312 

XiotiraagM 18,313 

[IhHIli 18,123 

If9B>*». 17,780 

I  iUliOg.. 17.760 

&— III  the  crest  of  the  Kara  Korum 
from  Long,  £.  Or.  76*  to  79*  30*. 

MmiM^ 19.0191  Kara  Konim 18,346 

I  Chtag-diMifino 18,800 1 

6.— j&t  the  crest  of  the  Kuen-4uenfrom 

Lonff.JB.Gh'.l&'toSGr. 

'bhi 17,379 1  Timtngkaflli 16.630 

7. — In  the  Andes. 


.16,636 


AKod*  Toledo 16,690 1  ABSoay 

I  MgndQai 18,690  | 

I  8. — in  the  Alps. 

atlbeodole. il.OOi  I  Old  Wetosthor  (a)  ....11,871 

|bv  WdHtlior  (a) 12,136  | 

fV^Tlute  two  paaaes  oannot  be  naed  for  practieal  parpoB«fl. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  In- 

ia,  GoUigal  haA  numerous  small  jungle  covered 

UQa  and  to  the  west'of  Colligal  are  the  Neil- 

'^erry  hills.     The  Animullay  hills  are  in  the 

8»  W.  border  of  Goimbatore  and  are  richly 

vbtked  with  valuable  forests  and  with  many 

d^haats  and  some  of  the  lower  hill  ranges 

htm  the  Neilgherries,  between  which  is  the 

nlley  and  Gap  or  Pass  of  Palghat  leading  to 

tbe  western  coast.    The  Guzzlehutty  pass  leads 

vp  tbe  deep  valley,  separating  the  Neilgherry 

nils  from  Colligal.    The  Mana  and  the  Neetee 

i  (MKs  are  on  the  Saraswati  and  the  Doolee 

[  kanches  of  the  Ganges.    Juwahir  Darma  or 

I  Bekmg,  and  Byans,  are  passes  on  the  Gouree, 

!  Dboulee  and  Kalee  rivers,  branches  ef    the 

Gngra.    The  Rotang  pass,  in  the  Himalaya  in 

ht.  32*  24'  N.,  and  long.  IT  10'  E.,  is  13,200 

ftet  above  the  sea.     The  Kotang  pass   near 
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Dharmsala  leads  to  the  heart  of  Central  Aaa« 
The  Beas  river  rises  in  a  sacred  pool^  called 
"  Vyas  Rikhi",  in  the  Rotang  pass,  at  the  head 
of  the  Kulu  valley.  The  scenery  of  the  river 
valley  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  unlike  that  of 
the  Chenab  or  SuUej.  The  river  is  fiinged  with 
trees,  and  studded  with  green  islands.  There 
is  a  good  riding  path  close  along  the  bank  which 
does  not  exist  upon  any  other  river  in  the  PuBr 
jab.  Besides  deodar  in  the  Upper  Beas  valley, 
"  kail*'  P.  excelsa,  elm,  maple,  oak  and  walnut 
are  abundant.  On  the  Parbati,  box  occurs; 
also  olive  and  the  twisted  cypress  (G.  torulosa) 
are  found  in  small  quantity. 

Kunawar  is  usually  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Kunawar  and  includes  the  upper  part  of 
the  Sutlej  basin  to  the  borders  of  Piti  and  Gtige 
in  Tibet.  Its  general  direction  is  N.  £.  and 
S.  W.  It  has  two  parallel  bounding  mountains. 
On  the  S.  E.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Cis-Sutlej 
moimtains  and  to  the  N.  W.  by  the  mountains 
of  Piti.  The  mountains  which  descend  from 
the  two  parallel  bounding  chains  of  Kunawar 
are  very  lofty.  They  are  crossed  in  the  usual 
route  into  Tibet  by  the  Werang  pass  13,200 ; 
by  the  Runang  pass  14,500  ;  the  Kuibrang  in 
the  north,  across  the  Cia-Sutlej,  is  18,300. 
The  Shatul  pass  across  4he  Cis-Sutlej  leading 
to  Simla  is  15,560,  and  the  Hangrang  into 
Piti  is  14,800.  The  passes  to  Upper  Piti  are 
more  lofty.  The  bed  of  the  Sutlej  from  8,000 
to  9,000  feet  at  the  upper  part  of  Kunawar, 
descends  to  4,000  feet  in  Lower  Kunawar.  In 
Lower  Kunawar,  the  preponderating  language 
is  Hindi  and  is  called  Milchan,  but  the  Bhot 
preponderates  in  Upper  Kunawar.  The  Lubrung 
or  Kanam  and  the  Lidung  or  Lippa  are  varie- 
ties of  the  Milchan.  In  Sungnum,  the  word 
Theburskud  is  used  to  designate  all  variations 
from  the  regular  form  of  speech.  In  Kunawar, 
buddliism  decreases  in  the  central  districts  and 
disappears  in  the  southern,  where  brahminism 
in  an  impure  form  occurs  with  local  gods  and 
irregular  priests,  every  hiU  having  its  deota  or 
genius.  Polyandry  is  general  in  Kunawar  from 
the  higher  classes  to  the  lowest  cbamars,  one 
family  having  one  wife,  the  elder  brother  being 
the  more  special  husband.  It  is  called  Koorpa. 
The  tract  of  country  belonging  to  Busehur,  lie« 
on  both  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  from  lat.  31^  15'  to 
32«  4',  and  from  long.  77°  50'  to  78°  5'.  It 
runs  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction,  and  the 
habitable  part  seldom  exceeds  eight  miles  in 
breadth.  The  mean  number  of  inhabitants  to 
a  house  in  various  parts  of  Kunawar  is  .six. 
Polyandry,  or  a  plurality  of  husbands,  prevails, 
also,  in  Chinese  Tartary  and  in  the  hilly  tracts 
towards  the  plains.  Besides  this  drawback  on 
the  increase  of  the  population,  there  is  another 
peculiar  to  Chinese  Tartary  and  the  adjoining 
countries;    that  is,   celibacy,   which  is  pro- 
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fessed  by  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  in 
some  villages  the  monks  or  lamas  and  nuns 
form  almost  half  the  population.  A  tribe  of 
Hungrung  Tartars  occupy  378  square  miles. 
Bootunte  is  a  name  given  to  the  Tartars  by 
the  people  of  I^ower  Kunawar.  They  also  call 
the  Tartars  Zhad,  also  Bhotiah,  and  their 
country  is  called  Bhot  and  Bootunt.  These 
Tartars  differ  greatly  in  appearance  from  the 
people  of  Lower  Kunawar.  At  all  the  elevated 
passes,  in  Kunawar,  there  are  a  number  of 
square  piles  of  stones,  called  Shughar,  upon 
which  passengers  usually  place  a  piece  of 
quarts,  or  attach  rags  to  poles,  which  are  fixed 
in  the  middle,  there  are  also  several  Shughar 
on  the  neighbouring  heights,  sacred  to  the 
deota  or  spirits  of  the  mountains,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  the  loftiest  and  most  inacces- 
sible points,  especially  where  there  is  much 
snow.  The  Shughar  at  the  passes  are  erected 
by  travellers,  but  those  on  the  higher  peaks 
are  commonly  made  at  the  expense  of  some 
wealthy  pilgrim  not  much  accustomed  to  the 
mountains,  who  has  succeeded  in  crossing  a 
pass  which  is  reckoned  an  arduous  undertaking 
by  an  inhabitant  of  the  plains. 

Statement  of  the  Area  and  population, 

Hungning  Tartar,  Sq  M . .  288  -^^  2.    Change  ......      378 

(3.    Hango 848-1,056 

/I.    Gungel »88 

I  o 

ShoooDg  Or  Shooe 


Tookpa 977 


■'"li 
1^ 


Soomchoo . . .  059 

ZhuDgram . . .  760 

Y  ooflbooung. .  798—3, 495 

1.    Sgeenam....  1,030 

F^edung..  ..  576 

Tangling 444 

Kumroo 780  —2,880 

i>.«r,..«,*i.                          miJl-    Oorlee 800 

^'•■P*""*® ^^M2.    Purlee 486-    786 

Wangpo 61           Wangpo 830-    330 

(\,    Burec 186 

mK.r»h««.                          ft7j2.    Nalche 162 

Utharabees. 87<  3     orosnam....  312 


Trade. 


2/6-    930 


Pundrabees . 


.Q-  ( 1.    Roopee 162 

°°|2.    Kambe 258-    420 


Square  miles 2,105  Population 9,853 

The  greatest  part  of  Kunawar  is  occupied  by 
vast  chains  of  snowy  mountains,  inaccessible 
crags,  or  impenetrable  forests.  It  was  formerly 
under  the  dominion  of  a  number  of  petty  chiefs, 
of  whom,  there  was  almost  one  in  each  small 
district.  The  principal  river  in  Kunawar  is 
the  Sutlej,  which  flows  through  it  from  one  end 
to  the  other  ;  the  chief  branch,  or  that  which 
haa  the  longest  course.  Issues  from  Rawun  Kudd 
Lake,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Lanka,  or 
Langa-Cho,  the  last  word  meaning  a  sheet  of 
water.  It  runs  within  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains for  280  miles,  and  the  first  part  of  its 
course  is  nearly  W.  N.  W.  for  200  miles,  to 
clear  the  heads  of  the  Ganges  and  its  ti;ibutary 
streams ;  it  then  enters  Kunawar,  and  winds 
considerably,  generally  in  a  soutli-western 
direction,  but  it  oftens  runs  due  south,  and, 
near  where  it  leaves  the  Himalaya,  its  course 
is  west  for  a  long  way.     Within  Kunawar,  its 
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length  is  about  eighty  miles,  after  which  it  still 
flows  W.  S.  W.  for  160  more  through  the  hilU, 
and  before  it  enters  the  plains  it  makes  seyerai 
bold  sweeps,  and  penetrates  the  low  sandstone 
range  at  Roopoor.  It  washes  the  hill  towns  of 
Rampoor,  Bilaspoor,  and  Makhowal,  and  iti 
course  from  Roopoor  to  its  junction  with  die 
Beah  or  Beas,  at  Hurreeke  Puttun,  twelve  milei 
above  Ferozepoor,  is  about  130  miles  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  Its  whole  length  thus  far 
is  570  miles,  440  of  Trhich  lie  within  the 
mountains. 

The  passes  from  Kunawar  through  the  cater 
Himalaya  range,  are  fifteen  in  nufnber : 

Shatooly   15,555  feet,  leading  from  Bol  to 
Utharabee.    This  pass  is  reckoned  worse  thas 
most  of  the  others,  not  on  account  of  its  elevv 
tion,  for  it  is  inferior  in  altitude  to  many  of  the 
rest  farther  to  the  east,  but  from  there  being, 
almost  fourteen  miles  without  even  a  single^ 
bush  for  fuel.     It  is  open  part  of  June,  Jolji  ] 
August,  September,  October,   and  sometimei^ 
November. 

Soondroo.  From  Tangno  to  Ra^ramee,dM 
people  represent  it  as  crossing  two  raogei^ 
and  say  it  was  very  seldom  attempted,  and  nli 
never  open  more  than  two  months  in  the  yearf 
so  it  is  probably  little  below  16,000  feet. 

Yoo&oo,  15,877  feet,  leading  from  Janglecf 
to  Rasgramee.  ^ 

BoorendOy  15,171  feet,  is  the  easiest  pass  in 
this  quai'ter  and  most  frequented ;  it  leads  from 
Jangleeg  to  Ras^amee,  and  is  open  seven  or 
eight  months.  And  during  the  rainy  season 
almost  all  the  snow  dissolves. 

JS^ethrung,  16,035  feet.  Goonas,  16,02t 
feet.  G^Aoo50oZ,  15,851  feet.  From  Chooara  tf 
Sungla  of  Tookpa.  These  three  passes  cro« 
the  top  of  the  range  within  half  a  mile  of  eacl 
other.  *, 

The  next  is  Roopeen,  15,480  feet,  a  verf 
easy  pass. 

Nulgoon^  14,891  feet,  is  the  lowest  pass 
by  Gerard,  in  the  outer  snowy  range. 

Barga,  Lumheeay  Manja,  Seenga,  Thesi 
four  passes  are  contained  in  the  space  of  littB 
more  than  a  mile ;  they  lead  from  SungJaJ 
Rakcham,  and  Chetkool,  to  Lewar  of  Gurhw«| 
and  like  Goonas,  Neebrung  and  Ghoosool,  arei 
crossed  in  different  months.  Barga  is  reckooe4| 
lowest,  so  is  probably  little  above  15,000  feet;| 
it  is  chiefly  travelled  by  the  Songla  people,] 
being  on  the  direct  road  from  that  place.  Th*; 
others  are  most  likely  between  16,000  andi 
17,000  feet,  and  are  frequented  by  the  inhap 
bitants  of  Rakcham  and  Chetkool. 

^1*714^^,  from  Chetkool  to  Boorasoo  ofGurhwal, 
is  reckoned  lower  than  Kimleea,  and  may  per- 
haps be  16,000  feet.  The  road  is  said  to  ba 
generally  bad,  and  is  travelled  for  six  months. 
There  .  are   three  passes   to  the  westward  of 
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Sb&tool,  &e  Jalaoo,  KbeaHg  and  Soongree,  but 
ibej  cannot  be  oinsidered  in  tlie  Himalaya, 
being  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  below  the 
dide  of  congelation.  From  the  above  account 
^Ten  of  tbe-  paasea,  it  vill  be  seen  that 
Hr.  Fraaer'a  saying  there  is  no  ghat  for  tlie 
emvejance  of  merchandise  through  the  Ilima- 
bjB,  between  Rampoor  and  Rndreenath,  was 
(nmieous.  The  irhole  of  tbeae  flJleen  passes 
■re  almost  as  good  as  th«  Rampoor  road,  and 
lun;  of  them  considerably  better.  Most  of 
ihe  passes  to  tbe  eastward  are  said  to  be  better 
dun  those  mentioned  :  some  of  them  are, 
Shear  Garb,  a  difficult  pass. 
Boorasoo  to  Cbungsa,  much  snow,  and  rather 
[difficult 

Jannubee  to  Chubrung,  high,  but  very  easy. 

Kedamath,  said  to  be  very  difficult. 

Domnees,   from   Budreenath  to  Chubrung, 

\At  pan  is  high,  there  is  much  snow,  but  the 

nad  19  good,  and  is  travelled  by  loaded  cattle. 

Biijee   pass.    Nee  tee    paas,   Dharma    pass, 

ud  Jooar  pass.      These  last  Ibur  passes  are 

'.  travelled  by  cattle. 

'  Tbe  passes  leading  from  Kunawar  to  Chinese 
'  hitaiy  on  the  eastward,  are  six  in  number,  all 
(f  which  are  practicable  for  loaded  sheep. 

Chungsakbago,    from    Cbetka    to    Neilung, 
^CB  the  Jankee  or  Jannubee  branch  of  the  Gan- 
(m,  ft  lofty  paas,  probably  not  under  18,000 
feel. 
KoDDo  pass,  from  Koono  to  Tunge. 
Teedoong,  &om  Charung  to  Tunge. 
Tlicse  two  roads  are  each  about  five  days' 
joumey,  without  an  intermediate  village,  and 
^like  Cbungsakhago,  cross  a  high  flat  piece  of 
I  ground. 

i  Keoohrung,  from  Niaung  to  Bekhur,  five 
^Kagts  without  a  village.  The  road  leads  up 
;  fte  Taglakhar  river  for  3  j  days,  and  is  oftco 
jiUBcult 

I  Gangtung,  from  Dabling  to  Bekhur.  This 
'pnperly  speaking,  is  not  a  distinct  road. 

From  Namgea  to  Shipke,  there  are  two 
imda: — 1st.  Peeming,  the  height  of  which  is 
!«Iy  13,661  feet.  Part  of  this  path  ia  very 
n^cd  in  clearing  the  deep-worn  glen  of  the 
,  Oci(BaQg  rivulet. 

There  are  four  passes  leading  to  Speetce  : 

Taree  from  Wangpo,  J    "^ 

From  Leepe,  not  ascertained. 

Manerung  from  Soonguum,  open  three  and 
■  half  or  four  months. 

The  Kunawari  and  Tartar  races  estimate  the 
altitudes  of  the  passes,  by  tbe  difficulty  of 
brtsihing  they  experience  in  ascending  them. 
Hwee  who  cross  the  outer  chain,  attribute  the 
ijmptoms  from  which  they  suffer  to  the  noxious 
qualities  of  a  poisonous  plant ;  but  the  best 
ulbrmed,  who  arc  in  the  habit  of  traversing 
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heights  where  there  is  no  v 
that  they  are  produced  by 
In  Kunawar,  the  greatt 
rice  that  requires  water  lit 
6,600  feet.  There  are  otl 
not  watered,  that  grow  at  i 
but  what  is  produced  in  K 
the  chief  subsistence  of  the 
the  fields  to  be  laid  under 
In  the  higher  parts  cows 
places  is  supplied  by  the  1 
cribed  by  Captain  Turner 
Yak  :  Yag,  or  Yokh,  and  I 
the  produce  between  them 
mon,  the  male  being  nam 
the  female  Zomo.  The 
hardy,  and  like  cold  plac 
PowtlFt  Hand-book,  Vol. ; 
PASSA,  Port.  Raisins 
PASSAGE  ISLAND,  a  1 
in  the  Straits  of  Singapore 
PASSALJ5,  see  Topes. 
PASSALUS,  a  genus 
abounds  over  India  and  th 
Coleoptera. 

PASSALUM  KOWOO, 
PASSAPA-WARNAM, 
PASSAPOO,  also  Pam] 
Curcuma  longa. 

PASSAPU-VENNY,  Ti 

PASSELI  KEERAY,  1 

drifida,  Roxb.,  Linn. 

PASSERAWA,  see  Ios( 

PASSERIN.E,    the  sp( 

birds  of  the  family  Fringill 

Sdb-Fam.— Pt 

Passer  indicus,  Jard.  Indian 

„  SBlicicolus,  Vi, 

Eurojje,  N- 


headed  spa 
pyrrhuDotus, 

apuTow,  Si 
rutiduis P 


Himalaya  t 

„  pyrrhopterus, . 

„  petromus,  L.,& 

„  Aaveolus,  Bli/t 

„  Jugiferus,  Tern 

„  salicartus.  Spa 

West  fronti 

Some  ornithologista  rega 

ticus,  P.  italiiB  (■vel    cisalp. 

rius  (vel   hispaniolensis,) 

local    varieties   merely  of 

hold   true   to   their  distin 

colouring,  wheresoever   fo 

from  AQghanistan  and  thi 

India  differ  id  no  apprecial 

gerian  specimens  with  wl 

compared. 

Passer  montanus,  tbeTrt 
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PASSIFLOIlACK£. 

Asia  (commoner  to  the  eastward)  Siberia,  Tibet, 
Sikhim,  Arrakan,  Malayan  peninsula,  Java, 
China,  Japan. 

Passer,  domesticus,  the  House  Sparrow  of 
Europe,  Asia,  N.  Alrica ;  the  Indian  race  (P. 
indicus  of  Jardine  and  Selby)  differing  slightly 
from  the  European  in  the  paleness  of  the  fe- 
males and  young,  the  much  more  albescent 
hue  of  the  lower  parts,  and  bright  rufous  co- 
louring on  the  back  of  the  adult  male. 

Passer     salicarius    (vel   hispaniolensis,)    of 

Barbary   and    the    southern   parts  of  Europe, 

Asia  Minor,  Bokhai*a,  and  Affghanistan,  visits 

the  Peshawar  valley  and  Kohat  in  large  flocks, 

being  everywhere  more  highly  gregarious  than 

P.  domesticus,  P.  petronia,   (Petronia  stulta), 

also  of  S.  Europe  and  N.  Africa  to  Medeira. 

It  is  common  in  Affghanistan.    See  SpaiTow. 

PASSERINA. 

Kan  sui,  CmN. 

This  Chinese  plant  has  an  acrid  and  poisonous 
juice,  its  tubercular  or  nodulose  roots,  are  sold 
with  the  tubers  separated :  they  are  given  in 
anasarca,  ascites,  tympanatis,  hernia,  hydrocele, 
and  dysuria  and  are  applied  to  ease  pain  and 
to  the  ears  in  cases  of  deafness. — SmitK 

PASSERINA  CHAMiEDAPHNE. 
Yuen-hwa,  CmK. 

In  China,  the  small  dried  flowers  of  this 
plant  are  infused  in  a  spirit  much  drunk  in 
Central  China  as  a  sort  of  cordial,  tonic  and 
anti-febrile  tincture.  The  leaves,  flowers  and 
root-bark  are  applied  to  buboes  as  counter-irri- 
tants.    They  are  said  to  act  on  the  womb. 

PASSEWA,  Hind.  An  extract  from  Pop- 
py capsules. 

PASS-HEADACHE,  are  headaches  which 
occur  in  the  high  passes  of  the  Himalaya,  said 
to  be  caused  hf  the  odour  of  a  spepies  of  Allium 
or  Artemisia,  or  Pleurospermum  gouanianum, 
but  doubtless  only  occasioned  by  the  altitude. 

PASSIFLORACE^,  the  Passion  flower  tribe 
of  plants  comprise  about  14  genera  and  more 
than  200  species  of  which  20  occur  in  the  E. 
Indies.  In  several  species,  the  succulent  aril 
and  pulp  that  surround  the  seed  are  fragrant, 
juicy,  cooling  and  pleasant,  others  of  them  are 
cultivated  for  their  ornamental  flowers.  The 
name  is  derived  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
between  the  parts  of  their  flower  and  the 
emblems  of  Our  Saviour's  crucifixion.  In 
the  five  anthers  the  Spanish  monks  saw  his 
wounds,  in  the  tiiple  style  the  three  nails  by 
which  he  was  fixed  to  the  cross,  and  in  the 
column  on  which  the  ovary  is  elevated  the 
pillar  to  which  he  was  bound ;  a  number  of 
fleshy  threads  which  spread  from  a  cup  within 
the  flower  were  finally  likened  to  the  crown  of 
thorns.  *'  There  are  cuts,"  says  Sir  James 
Smitli,  **  to  be  found  in  some  old  books,  appa- 
rently drawn  from  description,  in  which  the 
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flower  is  made  up  of  the  veij  things  themsdvcsb* 
The  tribe  comprehends  a  laige  number  of 
species,  chiefly  found  in  a  wild  state  in  Ameiica, 
and  within  or  near  the  tropical  parts  of  that 
continent.  They  are  all  twining  plant9,  ofioi 
scrambhng  over  trees  to  a  coosideiable  length, 
and  in  many  cases  are  most  beautiful  objecti 
on  account  of  their  large  gaily  or  richlj* 
coloured  flowers.  This  makes  them  ^vouziu^ 
in  gardens,  where  many  are  cultivated,  pu» 
ticiilarly  die  P.  alata,  P.  quadrangulaiii^; 
P.  edulis,  P.  cserulea,  P.  racemosa,  B.  loudoni, 
P.  onychina,  P.  palmata,  and  P.  filamentooii 
all  of  which  are  strikingly  handsome.  Iti^ 
however,  chiefly  for  their  fruit  that  thej  aiti 
valued  in  the  countries  where  they  grow  wiUi 
in  consequence  of  the  pulp  which  envelopei 
the  seeds  being  cool  and  refreshing,  with  some- 
thing of  a  fragrant  bouquet.  Under  the  nam 
of  Granadilla  the  P.  quadrangularis  is  well 
known  in  Brazil,  where  its  fruit  is  as  laigeii 
a  child's  head  and  it  is  now  grown  in  masjf 
pai*ts  of  the  East  Indies,  the  Water-Lemoad 
the  West  Indies  is  the  produce  of  P.  laurij|)&{, 
P.  maliformis  bears  what  is  called  the  Sirael 
Calabash;  and  the  pleasant  pulpofP. edd* 
furnishes  the  confectioner  widi  the  most  ddk 
cate  material  for  the  flavouring  of  ices.  Muf 
however  are  of  no  value  for  their  froit,  sot 
some  are  actually  foetid.  Some  of  them  m 
fruit  bearing,  as  the  P.  edulis  and  P.  launfolia, 
the  latter  is  known  from  its  daric  shiiujqgj 
leaves.  There  are  several  wild  varieties 
Modecca  palmata,  Gourtalliun,  Cochin. 
Modecca  dubia,  Sumatra. 
Modecca  trilolata,  Chittagong. 
Modecca  furfuracea,  Prome. 
Modecca  extensa,  Khassya. 
— BiddeWs  ;  Gardening  Eng,  Cyc. 

PASSIFLORA  ALATA,  an  ornament^ 
climber  common  in  most  parts  of  India,  of  eaif 
culture.  The  greater  number  do  well  on  ii 
plains,  they  require  abundance  of  water.  Not 
at  all  adapted  for  pot  culture,  easily  propagatrf 
by  cuttings  during  the  rains  under  glass  ^ 
some  of  the  common  varieties  can  be  propagatel 
in  the  open  air  during  that  season,  require  a 
well  manured  soil.  Natives  of  the  tropica^ 
many  of  which  have  been  hybridized. 

PASSIFLORA  CHINENSIS,  }Fa/Z.,anatiTi 
of  China. 

PASSIFLORA  FCETIDA.    A  species  with 
foetid     flowers,    but  very    elegant    moss-lik* 
involucres,  though  rarely  noticed  in  gardens^ 
it  may  be  oflen  seen  creeping  over  the  hedges  j 
in  Maulmein  like  an  indigenous  plant. — i/oioii.  I 

PASSIFLORA     LAURIFOLIA :     Laurel- 1 
leaved  passion  flower  of  the  numerous  species  of ; 
passion  flower  seen  wandering  over  the  arboun  \ 
and   trellises  of  Tenasserim,  none  exceed  in 
beauty  and  fragrance,  the  laurel-leaved  passion 
flower,  called  in  the  West  Indies,  water  lemon 
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yine,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of 
the  tribe  introduced  into  Burmah. — Mcuon. 

PASSIFLORA  QUADRANGULARIS,  Gra- 
nadilia,  flourishes  well  in  Burmah  and  on  the 
Tenanerim  Coast,  and  is  very  prolific.  The 
smooth  oblong  fruit  grows  nearly  as  large  as  a 
cucmnber,  and  contains  a  succulent  pulp, 
which  make  a  cooling  delicious  dish,  and  when 
pepared  in  tarts,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
fnm  green  apple.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett  of 
IVivoy,  introduced  it  among  the  Karens,  by 
whom  it  is  highly  esteemed,  and  much  sought 
itt,  it  possesses  all  die  attractive  qualities  of 
Jae  fruit,  handsome  fragrant  blossoms,  and 
when  trailed  over  an  arbor,  a  rich  passing 
Aade. — Mawon;  Joffrey. 

PASTE,  in  jewellery,  imitative  gem. 

PASTILLES. 
Wao-yen-hiang,       CmN.  |  Ood-batti«  Hikd. 

'  The  Ood-batti  pastilles  in  use  in  India,  burn- 
;td  at  mahomedan  tombs  are  made  of  benzoin. 
I  the  Wan-yen-hiang  of  the  Chinese  are  long, 
ifaop  torches  of  bamboo  covered  with  a  com- 
iforitxRi  of  elm-saw-dust  some  fragrant  sub- 
l^ltance,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  or 
iqdment.  They  are  burned  to  drive  away 
Vwsquitoes  or  overcome  bad  smells.  They  are 
ioid  in  China  for  one  cash  each.—  Smith, 
'  PASSUL^  CORINTfflACEJE,  Lat.    Cut- 

fmts. 

PASSU-MUNN-ffi:-KEERAY,  Tam.  Premna 
IJBtegrifolia. 

PASSUPU,  Tkl.    Curcuma  longa. 

PASSURUM  KOWOO,  Tel.    Tallow. 

PASTALE  KAI  ANTAGAREI,  Tam.   We- 
Iddia  calendnlacea.  Less, 
,    PASTAWANA,  Hikd.  Pshtu,  Grewia  oppo- 
ifitifolia. 

I  PASTEIL  also  Gkteio,  Sp.  Pastel :  Guede : 
jVoude,  Fr.  Woad. 

I  PASTINACA,  a  genus  of  the  Apiaceae,  of 
Mdch  P.  hookeriana,  P.  rigens,  P.  sprengeliana 
nod  P.  sativa  are  grown  in  the  £.  Indies.  The 
jume  is  (firom  Pastinum,  the  Latin  name  for  a 
'iro-pronged  fark.)— Wight's  Icon.  No.  1,008, 
il,W9, 1,010. 

I    PASTINACA  SATIVA,  L. 
Bq4o-PU,  Chin.  |  Parsnip,  Eno. 

var,  a.  Sylvestris,  is  the  wild  parsnip  of 
Europe  and  the  Caucasus. 

var.  h.  Edulis  is  the  cultivated  parsnip.  It 
Si  extensively  cultivated  in  Guernsey  and 
Jeney  as  fodder  for  cattle.  In  the  north  of 
^dand  parsnips  are  used  in  the  composition  of 
a  kind  of  beer  brewed  with  hops.  Wine  and 
ardent  spirits  are  likewise  made  from  the  roots. 
^Vaigt.  Eng,  Cyc. 

PASTINACA. 

Shikakul,  Hnn>. 
A  plant  of  the  N.  W.  of  India. 
PASTINACA  SEKAKUL,  Honigherger,  is  an 
6£hle  species,  a  native  of  Syria  and  Egypt.   It 
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has  a  gray  root ;  a  terete  downy  branched  stem; 
pinnate  downy  leaves ;  pinnatified  cut  leaflets, 
blunt  and  unequally  toothed.  Pastinaca  seca- 
cul  is  the  Shakakel  misree  (Sium  sisarum, 
Ainslie)  so  much  used  by  Eastern  doctors,  and 
not  without  reason,  for  this  root  is  a  very  effica- 
cious medicine.  Dr.  Royle  thought  it  came 
from  Cashmere  to  Hindostan,  but  Honigberger 
heard  that  it  is  imported  fromEgypt ;  and  hencie, 
probably  it  is  called  the  Egyptian  (misree).— • 
Honigberger,  p,  322. 

PASTO,  Beno.    Papaver  somniferum,  Linn. 

PASTOO,  the  language  of  the  Affghans,  also 
written  pushtoo,  pushto.  Since  the  invasion  ci 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni  in  the  eleventh  century, 
there  has  been  a  constant  influx  into  India  of 
Affghans,  as  conquerors  and  settlers  and  this 
has  been  so  great  from  particular  districts  that 
some  tribes  have  altogether  disappeared  fronii 
Affghanistan.  In  some  localities  in  India,  the 
Affghan  settlers  are  said  to  have  preserved  the 
Pu^to  almost  in  its  purity  up  to  the  present 
day,  having  from  the  outset  married  amongst 
themselves.  In  some  parts  of  Bundelkund  and 
in  the  territory  of  the  Nawab  of  Rampur,  whole 
towns  and  villages  may  be  found  in  which  the 
Affghan  language  is  still  almost  exclusively 
spoken  and  is  the  medium  of  general  com- 
munication. Captain  Raverty  considers  that 
although  on  numerous  points,  the  Pushto  bears 
a  great  similarity  ft>  the  Semitic  and  Iranian 
languages  it  is  totally  different  in  construction, 
and  in  idiom  also,  from  any  of  the  Indu-San^ 
crit  dialects. — Capt,  H,  O.  Rnverttfs  Ghrammar 
and  Dictionary  to  the  Pushto^  PuJchto,  or  Aff- 
ghan language.    See  Pash. 

PASTOORMAH,  Pasturma,  Pastrama,  in 
Asia  Minor,  beef  preserved  with  garlic  and 
pepper,  and  dried  in  the  sun  for  winter  food.  It 
is  prepared  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and 
largely  shipped  from  Varna.  Besides  providing 
Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  6000  cwt.  or  more  is 
yearly  sent  from  Kaissariah  to  Constantinople. 
— Simmond^s  Diet. 

PASTORAL  TRIBES.  The  principal  feature 
in  which  the  Western  Affghans  differ  irom  the 
Eastern,  is  formed  by  the  numerous  pastoral 
tribes.  These,  though  they  have  all  some  com- 
mon points  of  resemblance,  such  as  their  living 
in  tents,  and  moving  with  the  seasons,  differ 
among,  themselves  in  other  particulars  princi- 
pally relating  to  the  distance  between  their 
summer  and  winter  stations,  and  to  the  degree 
in  which  they  combine  agriculture  with  pastur- 
age. The  summer  station  is  called  Eilauk,  and 
the  winter  station  Kishlauk,  two  words  which 
both  the  Affghans  and  Persians  have  borrowed 
for  the  Tartars.  The  tents  almost  universally 
used  among  the  Afighans  are  of  a  kind  of 
black  blanket,  or  rather  of  coarse  black  cam- 
let, such  as  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
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greater  part  of  Persia.  It  is  called  Kizhdee  in 
the  Affghan  language,  Seeah-chadar,  in  Per- 
sian, and  Karra-ooee  in  Turkish :  both  of  these 
last  phrases  mean  "  black  tents"  the  term  gene- 
rally given  to  them  by  Europeans.  The  tents 
of  ihe  tribes  that  move  little  are  always  larger 
and  better  than  those  of  the  very  migratory 
people.  The  latter  have  often  fine  tents  which 
they  leave  at  the  stations  where  the  climate  is 
most  severe,  carrying  lighter  ones  on  their 
journeys  to  the  places  where  shelter  is  less 
required.  The  Western  AfiTghans  are  not  all 
shepherds :  on  the  contrary,  although  the  space 
given  up  to  pasture  may  be  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  employed  in  agriculture,  yet 
the  number  of  citizens  and  villagers  must,  I 
should  imagine,  considerably  exceed  that  of  the 
wandering  hordes. — Elphinstone^s  Kingdom  of 
CabtU,  p.  390.     See  Nomades. 

jiharwarrah,  is  a  territory  on  the  north-eaat 
frontier  of  MalWa  which  contains  many  dis- 
tricts. The  Ahar  tribe  or  caste,  from  whom 
the  territory  derives  its  names  of  Aharwarah 
and  the  Aharat  are  spread  through  Rohilcund 
and  other  districts  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  fol- 
lowing pastoral  pursuits.  They  claim  to  be 
descended  from  the  Yadu  race  of  Rajputs. 
Agricultural  tribes  are  originally  pastoral  and 
inclined  to  be  predatory,  farmers  keep  cat- 
tle and  waggons  and  till  the  soil,  gene- 
rally possess  great  military  vigor,  most  demo- 
cratic constitution  and  occupy  a  dominant  posi- 
tion, gardening  tribes,  peaceable,  unmartial. 
— Malcolm's  Cent,  Ind,^  Vol,  i,  p,  325.  See 
Rajput.     These  seem  to  be  the  Ahir,  q.  v. 

PASTOR  ROSEUS,  syn.  of  Stumus  vul- 
garis. The  'Rose-coloured  Pastor'  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa:  common  in  India;  rare  in 
Britain. — Adams,    See  Starling. 

PASUPU,  Tbl.  Curcuma  longa. — Roxh.^ 
Mheede. 

PASUT,  HiiTD.,  of  Lahoul,  a  compound  of 
alum,  &c.,  used  in  dyeing. 

PASTURE  GRASSES  of  India,  in  the 
Himalaya  many  of  the  pasture-grasses  are  the 
same  as  in  Europe,  and  the  cereals  are  culti- 
vated in  the  spring  and  summer,  with  some 
rice  in  the  rains.  See  Graminacese,  Panicace^. 

PASTUWANNA,  Hind.  Grewia  oppositi- 
folia,  also  Grewia  villosa,  Perei  pastu  wanne, 
Hun).,  is  Fluggea  virosa. 

PASUMMAH,  Rejang  is  the  alphabet  of 
Lemba  and  Pasummah  on  the  western  side  of 
Sumatra.  It  consists  of  23  substantive  charac- 
ters, formed  of  upright  scratches  or  strokes, 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  more  complete  than 
either  the  Batak  or  Korinchi.  See  India, 
Kyan,  Language,  Writing. 

PASUMUNI  KIRE,  Tam .  Premnia  integri- 
folia. 

PASUPATAS,  see  Kala  Priyanath. 
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PASUPU,  Curcuma  longa,  R.  i,  32.^ 
Rheede,  xi,  11. 

PASUPU  KADIMI,  or  Daduga,  Tel.  Nsu- 
clea  cordifolia,  R, 

PAS  W  A  J,  Hind.  A  woman^s  gown  <^  a  li 
texture  and  gay  colour. 

PAT,  Hnn).     Part  of  the  sugar-eane  mill. 

PAT  is  the  wool  of  a  goat  of  Kabul  inferitf 
to  the  real  pashmina  or  shawl  woc^  of  Tibet 
— PoweUs  Hand-hook^  Econ,  Prod^j  PvMJti^ 
p.  21. 

PAT,  a  desert  country  between  Asnec  aol 
the  hills  west  of  the  Indus,  above  Methenkote, 
It  is  wandered  over  by  the  Ghorkhar,  the 
Equs  onager. 

PAT,  Hind.     A  leaf  of  a  plant ;  a  book. 

PAT.  The  ^ve  pat  which  still  exist  ii 
Northern  Hindustan,  were  Padipat,  iSonpa^ 
Indrapat,  Tilpat,  and  Baghpat,  of  which  al 
but  the  last  were  situated  on  the  lighter 
western  bank  of  the  Jumna.  The  term  pm- 
tha,  according  to  H.  H.  Wilson,  means  aap* 
thing  spread  out  or  extended,  and  is  ca«- 
monly  applied  to  any  level  piece  of  groia^ 
including  also  table-land  on  the  top  of  a  "^ 
But  its  more  literal  or  restricted  meaning  wi 
appear  to  be  that  particular  extent  of  1; 
which  would  require  a  prastha  of  seed,  that 
48  double  hands-ful,  or  about  48  im 
pints,  or  two-thirds  of  a  bushel.  This 
no  doubt.  Its  original  meaning,  but  in  the  la] 
of  time  it  n^ust  gradually  hare  acquired 
meaning,  which  it  still  has,  of  any  good 
piece  of  open  plain.  Indraprastha 
therefore,  mean  the  plain  of  Indra,  which 
seemingly  the  name  of  the  person  who 
settled  there.  Popular  tradition  assigns 
five  pat  to  the  five  Pandu  brothers.— 
nuigham^s  Travels  of  a  Hindoo. 

PAT,  Hiin>.  Corchorus  capsularis;  Baa- 
pat,  Hnn).  Corchorus  olitorius ;  Tez-pat,  HiSi^ 
Cinnamomum  albiflorum.  ' 

PAT,  Hnn).  Hibiscus  cannabinus,  Zim^ 
Roa?b,,  W.  4'  A. 

PAT,  amongst  Mahrattas,  is  a  second  mai^ 
riage.     '  i 

PAT,  Mahk.    a  plank.  I 

PATA,  Leaf  of  Corchorus  olitorius.— Bff. 
PA.,  219. 

PATA,  Tel.  Cissampelos  pareira,  L.—Hfuk 
f.  and  Th.  i,  198. — Cic.  convolvulacea,  WiUl, 
—  TT.  and  A.  51.— i?.  iii,  842. 

PATA,  Maleal.  Avicennia  tomentosa.— j 
Rheede ;  L.  \ 

PATA,  Sans.     Sida  lanceolata.  \ 

PATA,  Malay.    Chart.  J 

PATTA,  Hind.,  a  strip  of  iron  for  makifl|^ 
gun  barrel."  j 

PATTA-KA-BANDUQ,  Hind.  A  kind  o^ 
gun-barrel. 
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PATA  ARIGE  CHETTU,  Tisi.  Paspalum 
•at>biculatum,  L. 

PATAKA,  Hun).     Abutilon  indicum. 

PATAK  A,  Maiat.  Cucurbita  citmllus,  Linn. 

PATAKAM,  Tam.,  Tel.  The  sectarian 
mark  on  the  foreheads  of  Hindoos. 

PATA  KE  JAR,  Hnri).    Pata  root. 

PATAKHEN,  Hind.    Crataegus  oxyacantha. 

PATA-KHUEEE,  Bbno.,  Hnm.  Sacchamm 
Iwcuni,  Boach. 

PATAKI,  Htkd.,  of  Salt  Range,  Gjmnoeh 
poria  spinosa,  Celafltrua  spinosus,  Cissampelos 
liareira. 

PATAL,  see  Lead. 

PATALA,  in  hindooism,  the  region  below 
the  earth,  inhabited  by  the  nagas  or  serpent 
demi-^odfl.  The  lowest  of  the  seven  lower 
ivorlds,  bj  Zi^enbalg  identified  with  Naraka, 
Idl.— JKnd.  Theat.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  970.  See  BaH, 
pPtatipada,  Mehrawnn,  Vamana,  Yama  or  Dher- 
isurajah. 

PATALA,  or  Pitasila,  the  capital  of  Lower 
[Sndh,  identified  with  Nii*ankot,  or  Hyderabad, 
called  Patalpnr.    The  position  of  Nirankot 
fixed  at  Hyderabad  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
y  of  M'Murdo,  Masson,  Burton,  and  East- 
Sir  Henry  Elliott  alone  places  it  at 
as  he  thinks  that  that  locality  agrees 
with  the  descriptions  of  the  native  his- 
From  a  comparison  of  the  narratives 
Anian  and  Curtius,  it  appears  that  the  raja 
Patala  having  made  his  submission  to  Alex- 
er  at  Brahmana,  or  the  city  of  brahmans, 
conqueror  swled  leisurely  down  the  river 
three  days,  when  he  heard  that  the  Indian 
oe  had  suddenly  abandoned  his  country 
fled  to  the  desert. — CunnvnghufCs  Ancient 
of  India,  jpp.  279,  283,  285.      See 
a. 
PATALANS,  see  Kabul. 
PATALA  GANDHI,  or  Patala  garuda,  Tel. 
Joxylon  serpentinum,  L. — R.  i,  694. — W. 
It.  M^—Bheede,  vi,  47. 
PATALEE,  Betg. 

.  PAT ALENE,  see  Bactria,  Greeks  of  Asia. 
PATALI,  or  Padai;  chettu,  Tel.    Bignonia 
iveolens,  R.    The  Sans  Bhuta  padiri,  W. 
,  perhaps  refers  to  this  tree. 
PATAL-GANNI,  Tbl.   Ophioxylon  serpen- 
um. 
PATALI  TIWA,   or    Vekkudu  tige,  Tbl. 

xun  halicacabum,  L. 
PATALIPUTRA.    When    Hwen    Thsang 
catered  the   capital  of  Magadha,    the  city, 
y  called  Ettoumapura,  had  been  de- 
for  a  long  time,  and  was  thein  in  ruins* 
70  li,  or  11|  liiiles,  in  circuit,  exclusive 
die  Hew  town  6f  Pataliputra-pura.    This 
the  Greeks  slightly  altered  to  Palibothra 
tiie  aitithority  of  M^asth^nes,  t^hote  ac- 
is  preserved  by  Arrian.    The  capital 
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city  of  India  is  Palibothra,  in  the  confines  of 
the  Prasii,  near  the  confluence  of  the  two  great 
rivers  Erannoboas  and  Ganges.  Erannoboas 
is  reckoned  the  third  river  throughout  all 
India,  and  is  interior  to  none  but  the  Indus 
and  the  Ganges,  into  the  last  of  which  it  dis- 
charges its  waters.  Megasthenes  assures  us 
that  the  length  of  this  city  is  80  stadia,  the 
breadth  15  ;  that  it  is  surrounded  with  a  ditch, 
which  takes  up  6  acres  of  ground  and  is  30 
cubits  deep  ;  that  the  walls  are  adorned  with 
670  towers  and  64  gates.  Diodorus  attributes 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  Herakles,  by 
whom  they  mean  Bala-Rama,  the  brother 
of  Krishna,  but  this  early  origin  is  not  coun- 
tenanced by  the  native  authorities.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Vayu  Purana  the  city  of  Kus- 
umapura  or  Pataliputra  was  founded  by  raja 
Udayaswa,  the  grandson  of  Ajatasatru,  who 
was  the  well-known  contemporary  of  Buddha ; 
but  the  *  Mahawanso '  makes  Udaya  the  son 
of  Ajatasatru.  According  to  the  buddhist 
accounts,  when  Buddlia  crossed  the  Ganges,  on 
his  last  journey  firom  Rajagriha  to  Vaisali,  the 
two  Q^nisters  of  Ajatasatru,  king  of  Magadha, 
were  engaged  in  building  a  fort  at  the  village 
of  Patali  as  a  check  upon  the  Wajji  or  peo- 
ple of  Vriji.  Buddha  then  predicted  that  it  would 
become  a  great  city.  From  these  concurring* 
authorities  General  Cunningham  concludes  that 
the  building  of  the  city  of  Pataliputra  was  actu- 
ally begun  in  the  reign  of  Ajatasatru,  but  wajs 
not  finished  imtil  the  reign  of  his  son,  or  grand- 
son, Udaya,  about  B.C.  450.  The  position 
of  the  city  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges 
and  Eranhemay  wa^  formerly  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  confluence  of  the  Gandak  or 
Hiranysvati,  which  joins  ,the  Ganges  imme- 
diately opposite  Patna.  But  it  has  been  con- 
clusively shown  by  Mr.  Ravenshaw  that  the 
Son  river  formerly  joined  the  Ganges  just 
above  the  city  of  Patna,  As  the  Sona,  or 
"  goldei;"  river,  is  also  called  the  Hiranyab- 
aha,  or  the  golden,  on  account  of  its  broad  yel- 
low sands,  its  identification  with  the  Eranno- 
boaa  is  complete  both  as  to  name  and  position. 
Strabo  and  Pliny  agree  with  Arrian  in  call- 
ing the  people  of  Palibothra  by  the  name  of 
Prasii,  which  modem  writers  have  unani- 
mously referred  to  the  Sanscrit  pracbya,  or 
"  eastern."  But  it  seems  to  General  Cunning- 
ham that  Prasii  is-  only  the  Greek  form  of 
Palafliya  or  Parasiya,  a  ''man  of  Palasa 
or  Parasa,"  which  is  an  actual  and  well- 
known  name  of  Magadha,  of  which  Pali- 
bothra was  the  capital.  It  obtained  this 
name  from  the  palasa,  or  Butea  firondosa, 
which  still  grows  as  luxuriantly  in  the  province 
as  in  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang.  The  commoxi 
form  of  the  name  is  Paras,  or  when  quickly 
pronounced  Pins,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  true 
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original  of  the  Greek  Prasii.  This  derivation 
is  supported  by  the  spelling  of  the  name  given 
by  Cprtius,  who  calls  the  people  Pharrasii, 
which  is  an  almost  exact  transcript  of  the  In- 
dian name  Parasiya.  The  Praxiakos  of  -^lian 
is  only  the  derivative  from  Parasar. 

As  Magadha  was  the  scene  of  Buddha's  early 
career  as  a  religious  reformer,  it  possesses  a 
greater  number  of  holy  places  connected  with 
buddhism  than  any  other  province  of  India. 
The  chief  places  are  Buddha-Gaya,  Kukkuta- 
pada,  Rajagriha,  Kusagarapura,  Nalanda,  In- 
drasilaguha,  and  the  Kapotika  monastery — 
General  CunninghanCi  Ancient  Geography  of 
India,  pp.  452-455. 

PATALPOOREE  is  a  remarkable  place,  most 
probably  once  above  ground,  but  on  which  two 
united  rivers  have  deposited  their  silt  and  form- 
ed a  soil.  A  cave  leads  to  a  spacious  square 
temple,  about  seven  feet  high,  the  roof  ofwhich 
is  supported  by  thick  walls  and  ranges  of  pil- 
lars. In  its  middle  is  a  large  lingam  of  Siva, 
over  which  water  is  poured  by  the  pilgrims. 
Surrounding  this  presiding  deity,  are  other 
gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon. 
Towards  the  left,  is  seen  a  dead  forked  tree, 
which,  with  its  withered  trunk,  has  stood  there 
for  several  hundred  years.  General  Cunning- 
'  ham's  Archaeological  Report,  states  that,  ac- 
cording to  Hwen  Thsang,  Allahabad  was 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers, 
but  to  the  west  of  a  large  sandy  plain.  In  the 
midst  of  the  city  there  was  a  brahminical  tem- 
ple, to  which  the  presentation  of  a  single  piece 
of  money  procured  as  much  merit  as  that  of 
one  thousand  pieces  elsewhere.  Before  the  prin- 
cipal room  of  the  temple  there  was  a  large  tree 
with  wide-spreading  branches,  which  was  said 
to  be  the  dwelling  of  an  anthropophagous 
demon.  The  ti*ee  was  suiTounded  with  human 
bones,  the  remains  of  pilgrims  who  had  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  before  the  temple, — a  custom 
which  had  been  observed  from  time  immemo- 
rial. This  tree  is  now  situated  underground  at 
on^  side  of  a  pillared  court,  which  would 
appear  to  have  been  open  formerly,  and  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  temple  de- 
scribed by  Hwen  Thsang.  Originally  both  tree 
and  temple  must  have  been  on  the  natural 
ground-level,  but  from  the  constant  accumu- 
lation of  rubbish  they  have  been  gradually 
earthed  up  until  the  whole  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  temple  has  disappeared  underground. 
The  upper  portion  has  long  ago  been  removed, 
and  the  only  access  to  the  Akshay  Bat  now 
available  is  by  a  flight  of  steps  which  l6ads 
down  to  a  square  pillared  court-yard. — 2V. 
of  Hind.,  Vol.  i,  pp.  313-317.  See  Chandra- 
gupta,  India,  Inscriptions,  Palibotha. 

PATALLOO  GOTSA,  Ooriah.    Dioscorea. 

PATAMAR,  a  vessel  employed  in  the  coast- 
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ing-trad€  of  Bombay  to  Ceylon.  Patamar  ves- 
sels may  be  considered  the   best  in  India ;  as 
they  sail  remarkably  well,  and  stow  agood  caigp. 
They  belong  principally  to  Bombay  merchants, 
and  cany  on  the  whole  of  the  coasting-4rade 
to  that  port.   They  are  grab-built :  thatiB,TTith 
a  prow  stem,  which  is  the  same  length  as  the 
keel  ;  and  the  dimensions  of  the  large  clan  are 
seventy-six  feet  six  inches  in  length,  twenty-<»e 
feet  six  inches  in  breadth,  eleven  feet  nbe 
inches  in  depth,  and  about  two  hundred  tons 
burthen.     They  are  planked  with  teak,  upon 
jungle-wood  frames ;  and  are  really  very  hand- 
some vessels,  being  put  together  in  the  Euro- 
pean manner,  with  nails,  bolts,  &c.,  and  their 
bottoms  are  sheathed  witli  inch-board,  aad  a 
layer  of  chunam  mi^ed  with  cocoa-nut  oil  and 
a  portion  of  damar  (country  rosin) :  this  is  a 
very  durable  substance,   and  a  great  preserva- 
tive to  the  plank  against  worms.     Some  of  die 
smaller  class  of  tliese  vessels,  of  abont  sixty 
tons  burthen,  are  sewed  together  with  coir,  s 
other  native  boats  are.  The  small  class  has  one, 
and  the  large  class  two  masts,  with  the  lattan 
sail  :  the  foremast  raking  forward,  for  the  pitt- 
pose  of  keeping  the  ponderous  yard  clear  when 
it  is  raised  or  lowered.     The   yard   is  slung  it 
one-third  of  its  length,  the  tack  of  the  sallii 
brought   to  the   stern-head,    through  a  fixed 
block ;  and  the  sheet  hauled   aft  at  the  ade,  ai  j 
usual.     The  haul  yard  is  a  pendent  and  treble 
block,  from   the   masthead  aft  to  midBhips; 
thus  acting  as  a  back-stay  for  the  mast  s  seca-, 
rity,  together  with,  about  tin'o  pairs  of  shroudi. 
These  vessels  generally  export  salt  from  Boor 
bay  to  the  coast,  and  take  back  coir,  ricCi 
cocoa-nuts,   copera,   oil,   timber,   sandalwood, 
pepper,  and  vai-ious  articles,  the  production  rf 
the  coast.    They  are  navigated  witJi  much  sldlli 
'by  men  of  the  Mopila  caste  and  other  niahiK 
medans ;  and  have  a  crew  of  ten  or  twelve  ma, 
and  a  tindal,  who  are  good  pilots  and  navigi^ 
tors  off  the  coast  from  Bombay  to  Cape  Comoria;| 
generally  speaking,  honest  and  trustworthy. 

PATAN,  see  Nepal. 

PATANA,  Gvz.    Pisum  sativum.  | 

PATANA,  see  Chandragupta. 

PATANG,  Hun).    Patanga,  Sxirs. 

PATANGHEE,  Sii^aH.  C»salpinia  aappw, 
Idnn.,  Boxh.,  W.  ^  A.  \ 

PATANGA  CHAKKA,  or  Bukkapu  chcttnj 
Tel.  CaesaJpinia  sappan,  L.     Bukkum  wood. 

PATANJALA,  see  Jogi  or  Yogi,  Veda% 
Vidya. 

PATANJALA,  Sans,,  from  the  sage  PMaiH 
jali ;  which  word  is  made  up  of  pat,  to  Aro^ 
down,  and  anjali,  joined  hands.  This  conjnn6* 
tion  teaches  us,  that  people  went  before  bin 
for  instruction  with  joined  hands. 

PATANI,  a  Malays^iamese  province  on  tin 
opposite  coast.    The  Orang-patani  are  snppoi* 
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ed  by  Captain  Osborn  to  be  identical  with  the 
Oraog-laat,  or  men  of  the  sea.  They  are 
found  hunting  in  small  groups,  for  their  uum- 
bera  do  not  entitle  them  to,  the  appellation  of 
tribes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  British 
colonies,  as  well  as  the  most  secluded  and 
barren  places  in  Malapa*  They  are  usually 
foond  east  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  although, 
they  reach  the  western  side  sometimes. 
Under  fifty  different  names,  they  are  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Siam,  Java,  Sumar 
tra,  Borneo,  and  the  Moluccas,  and  in  all 
cases  bear  a  bad  reputation.  The  best 
description  of  them  is  given  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
a  gentleman  who  has  written  on  the  archipe- 
lago. With  the  sarkab,  or  fisk-spear,  and  the 
parang,  or  chopper,  as  their  only  implements, 
they  eke  out  a  miserable  subsistence  from  the 
storea  of  the  rivers  and  forests.  They  neither 
dig  nor  plant,  and  yet  live  nearly  independent 
oi:  their  fellow-men ;  for  to  them,  the  staple 
of  life  in  the  east,  rice  is  a  luxury.  Tobacco, 
they  procure  by  the  barter^  of  fish,  and  a  few 
marketables  collected  from  the  forests  and  coral 
ree^.  The  personal  appearance  of  these  people 
is  onprepoeseasdng,  and  their  deportment  lazy 
and  sbvenly,  united  to  much  filthiness  of 
penon. — Osbom's  Quedah,  pp,  254-256,   259. 

PATANI  HOEK,  see  Papuans. 

PATANI  LODE,  Duk.     See  Kiliooinim. 

PATAR  MOUNTAINS  also  Pat'har  moun- 
tains. Central  India  is  a  table-land  of  un- 
equal  surface,    from    1,500    to    2,500     feet 

:  abore  the  sea,  bounded  by  the  Aravalli 
mountains  on  the  west,  and  those  of  the 
Vindhya  on  the  south,  supported  on  the  east 

I  by  a  lower  range  in  Bundelcund,  and  slop- 

:  ing  gradually  on  the  north-east  into  the  basin 

''  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  a  diversified  but  fertile 
tract.    The  Patar,  or  plateau  of  Central  India, 

I  is  distinct  from  the  Vindhya  to  the  south,  and 

!  the  Aravalli  to   the  west,  and  its  underlying 

'  lock  is  trap. 

PATAR  A,  a  river  nearShikarpoor  in  Bhopal. 
PATARI,  a  wandering  tribe  of  people  who 
Bpeak  the  Telugu  language,  some  of  whom 
have  travelled  into  the  Mahratta  country  pur- 
suing their  avocation  of  manufacturers  of  hand- 
mills,  from  which  they  are  also  named  **  Chakki 

;  Kame-walay"  by  mahomedans,  and  are  seem- 
ingly identical  with  the  Takinkar.  They 
have  a  deity  whom  they  term  Satwai,  whose 

.  emblem  is  suspended  around  their  necks,  and 
resembles  the  forms  worshipped  as  Hanumantu. 

I  They  dwell  within  the  walls,  in  huts  made  of 
a  fine  grass.  They  marry  at  all  ages  ;  they 
do  not  eat  the  cow  or  bullock,  and  they  bury 
all  their  dead. 

PATA  ROOT,  Pata-ke-jur.  Hiwd.  Root  of 
Sida  acuta.— 5<?n.  Ph.,  219. 
PATA-SHEYALA,  Bbng.    Blyxa  octandra. 
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PATCHOULI. 

PATA-SEYALA,  Beno. 
PATATA,  Sp.     Potato. 
^  PAT  ATE,  Fk.,  It-     Potato. 

PATAYAT  BAG,  Dra.  Felis  tigris,  Linn. 

PATCHA-ARISE,  Tam.  Euphorbia  thymi- 
folia,  Linn.,  Roneb. 

PATCH AK,*  Hind.  Aucklandia  costHs,  jpb^ 
conar, 

PATCHALAY  WOOD,  Anglo-Tam.  Dal- 
bergia  paniculata,  Roxb,,^  W,  4f  -^' 

PATCHAM,  see  Jhareja,  Kattyawar,  Kutch. 

PATCHEAPPAH,  a  hindoo  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Madras,  from  whose  bequests, 
schools  were  founded. 

PATCHET,  Mal.     Leeches. 
PATCHI  KALLOO,  Tam.    Emerald. 
PATCHI  also  Coorvi,  Tam.,  a  bird. 
PATCH    LEAVES,    Angio-Hini).     White 
Horehound. 

PATCHOULI,  Bbng.  Pogostemon  patchouli, 
Pellet,  also  written  Patchooly  or  Pucha-pat, 
is  found  in  every  bazaar  almost  throughout 
India,  and  seems  to  grow  abundantly  as  well 
as  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Malay  Pe- 
ninsula, in  province  Wellesley,  in  India, 
and  in  a  perfectly  wild  state  at  Pinang.  M. 
de  Hugel  found  it  growing  wild  near  Can- 
ton. The  odour  of  the  dried  plant  is  strong 
and  peculiar,  and  to  some  persons  not  agree- 
able, 'the  dried  tops  imported  into  England 
are  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  In  Europe  it  id 
principally  used  for  perfumery  purposes,  it 
being  a  favorite  with  the  French  who  import 
it  largely  from  Bourbon.  They  were  led  to  use 
it  because,  a. few  years  ago,  real  Indian  shawls 
bore  an  extravagant  price,  and  purchasers  dis- 
tinguished them  by  the  odour  of  Patchouli, 
with  which  they  were  perfumed,  and  on  disco- 
vering this  secret,  the  French  manufactures  got 
into  the  way  of  importing  the  plant  to  perfume 
articles  of  their  own  make  and  thus  palm  off 
home-spun  shawls  for  real  Indian.  ,The  Arabs 
use  and  export  it  more  than  any  other  nation. 
Their  annual  pilgrim  ships  take  up  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  tlie  leaf,  they  use  it  princi- 
pally for  stuffing  matrasses  and  pillows,  and 
assert,  that  it  is  very  efficacious  in  preventing 
contagion  and  prolonging  life.  The  character- 
istic smell  of  Chinese  and  Indian  Ink,  is  owing 
to  an  admixture  of  this  plant  on  its  manufac- 
ture. Some  people  put  the  dry  leaves  in  a 
muslin  bag,  and  thus  use  it  as  is  done  with 
lavender,  for  scenting  drawers  in  which  linen 
is  kej)t ;  and  this  is  the  best  way  to  use  it,  as 
this  odour  like  musk,  is  most  agreeable  when 
yexy  dilute.  In  India  it  is  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  Goorakoo  compound  of  tobacco  for 
smoking  and  also  for  scenting  the  hair  of 
women.  It  requires  no  sort  of  preparation, 
being  simply  gathered  and  dried  in  the  sun  ; 
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India,  who  are  seeking   a  livelihood  in  it  as 

soldiers,  traffickers  and  chapmen.     The  Pathan 

styles  himself  by  the  titular  designation  of  khan, 

but  this  is  never  permitted  at  courts,  khan  being 

one  of  the  honorific  appellations  bestowed  by 

Indian  sovereigns.  The  term  Pathan  is  also  said  to  '  Q^etore,  but  the  sack  of  this  famed  fortreavbjr 

be  derived  irom  Butan  the  Arabic  for  a  mast  or  AJIa,and  the  enormous  slaughter  of  the  Grehbtes, 

had  so  weakened  their  authority,  that  the  ab- 
original Meenas  re-possessed  thcmseWes  of  all 
their  native  hills,    or  leagued  with  tilie  sob- 


PAT-KOT. 

PATHANISARKA,  IIdtd.  Syraploeos  cia- 
to^ioides. 

PATHANKOT,  see  Kohistan. 

PATHAR,  the  plateau  of  Central  India,  The 
whole  of  this  tract  was  under  the  princes  of 


chief  of  the  tribe,  a  titulary  appellation  given 
to  Kyse,  a  leader  of  the  Aifghans  imder  Kalid. 
— General  Ferrier^ P-O;  ChatfielcTs Hindustan, 


p.  70 ;  JSurton^s  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,    Vol,  i,  |  ordinate  vassals  of  Chetore. — TodCs  Rajatthoi, 

j>.   65  ;  C.  p.  87 ;  RenneWs  Memoir,  jp.   2  j  j  Vol,  ii,  p,  457.  See  Achah,  Kunawar,  Patar. 
Ehphinstone^s    Kingdom    of    Cahul,  p,  350 ;    Sankara. 
Bjomstjema^s  British  Empire  in  the  East,  pp. 


233-34.     See  Affghan,  Derajat,  India,  Kabul, 
Khyber,  Mahomedanism,  Sikhs; 

PATHANBED,  Hind.   Picrorrhiza  kurrooa. 

PATHANI,  or  Thani,  a  dependency  of  Siam, 
with  a  population  of  100,000. 

PATHAR,  Hind.  A  big  stone,  a  monument. 
Colonel  Tod  says  he  was  particularly  struck 
with  that  of  a  Charun  bard,  to  whose  memory 
they  had  set  up  a  pallia,  or  tomb-stone,  on 
which  is  his  effigy,  his  lance  at  rest,  and  shield 
extended,  who  most  likely  fell  defending  his 
tanda.  This  tract  had  been  grievously  oppress- 
ed by  the  banditti  who  dwelt  amidst  the 
ravines  of  the  Bunas,  on  the  western  declivity 
of  the  plateau.  "  Who  durst,**  said  his  guide, 
have  passed  the  Pat'har  eighteen  months  ago  ? 
the  Meenas  would  have  killed  you  for  the 
cakes  you  had  about  you  ;  now  you  may  carry 
gold.  These  green  fields  would  have  been 
shared,  perhaps  reaped  altogether,  by  them ; 
but  now,  though  there  is  no  superfluity,  there 
is  *  play  for  the  teeth,'  and  we  can  put  our 
turban  under  our  heads  at  ^night  without  the 
fear  of  missing  it  in  the  morning.  At  one  of 
the  cairns,  in  the  midst  of  the  wood,  they  all 
paused  for  a  second ;  it  was  raised  over  the 
brother  of  the  Bhatti  thakoor,  and  each,  as  he 
passed,  added  a  stone  to  this  monumental  heap. 
— jTocT*  Bajasthan.  Vol.  ii,  pp.  659-60. 

PATHAR  KA  PHUL,  Hikd.,  a  Hchen,  see 
'  Kal  pashi. 

PA-THA-YOU-SHA,  Bttrm.,  a  bast  of 
Arracan  from  a  species  of  Musa  strips  seven 
feet  in  length  ;  fine  in  texture,  light  coloured  : 
formed  of  several  easily  diffusible  layers  :  the 
outer  layers,  rather  dense,  and  compact,  and 
the  inner  cancellar. — Royle. 

PATHI,  BtJRM.  The  term  by  which,  in 
Burmah,  native  born  mahomedans  are  known. 

PATHI,  HixD,  of  Shahpur,  a  weight  of 
wool,  equals  the  shearing  of  one  fleece  of  a 
sheep. 

PATHIRI  MARAM,  Tax.  Bignonia  che- 
lonoides,  Linn, 

PATHLI,  Hiin).  Chamba  hills;  Lonicera 
quinquelocularis. 

PATHANGA,  Hind.    Csesalpinia  sappan. 
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PATHOR  of  Cbenab,  Ai/r,  Maiadenia  roylii, 
Wight, 

PATHOOR-CHOOR,  Bbitg,  HiWscusraar 
sinensis,  also  Coleus  amboinicus. 

PATHRAINI,  Hind.,  an  iron  graver  used  in 
Multan  for  tracing  patterns  tor  gold  iniajio; 
work,  seemingly  a  curruption  of  pattern. 

PATHUR  CHUR,  Hind.  Plectranthm  any 
maticus,  also  Bktg.  Coleus  amlxnncaB,  Lmr. 

PATI,  Br5o.     Cyperus  inundatus,  IdadL 

PATI AL A,  runs  the  east  boundary  of  Baba- 
walpoor.  It  was  formed  by  a  Jat  family,  of 
the  Sikh  religion,  who  emigrated  from  the 
Manjah,  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centwj. 
The  area  is  5,412  sq.  m.  with  a  population  of 
1,586,000,  and  a  revenue  of  Rs,  30,00,000. 

PATIENCE,  Rumex  patientia,  W. 

PATIKANDA,  or  Manchi  kanda,  Tkl. 
Arum  (Amorphophalhis)  carapanulatum,  R. 

PATI  LI,  Sans.    Bignonia  suaveolens. 

PATINA,  in  Ceylon,  grass  land,  for  the  mort 
part  rock,  barely  covered  with  a  superstratum 
of  soil,  but  producing  long  grass,  and  here 
and  there  a  stunted  and  thorny  bush  or 
tree.  Like  the  prairies  of  America  the  patintf 
are  burned  off  every  year. — Simmond't  Did, 
See  Patena. 

PATI-NEBOO,  Beng.  Common  acid  Hnw^ 
Citrus  bergamia. 

PATING,  HiyD,  of  Thibet,  dried  apricoti 
brought  from  Balti. 

PATINGA,  Tam.     Cassalpinia  sappan. 

PATIPAL,  Anar.     See  Hot-springs. 

PATI  PATI,  Beng.  Maranta  dichotomy 
Wall. 

PATIRA,  Himj.     Typha  angustifolia. 

PATIS,  Hind.     Aconitum  heterophylhim. 

PATISCHOROEEIS  of  Strabo,  thePatiskban 
of  the  cuneiform  inscription,  are  the  Bakhtiari 
of  Luristan, 

PAT  JOL,  Jav.     a  spade. 

P ATK  A,  Hind.    A  scarf,  a  labourers  turban. 

PAT-KILI,   Beng.     Hibiscus   rosarsinensis. 

PATKEALE.  A  tree  of  the  western  parta 
of  Ceylon,  a  cubic  foot  of  its  wood  weighs  42 
lbs.  and  it  lasts  40  years.  It  is  used  ^t  com- 
mon house-building. — Mr,  MctkUs, 

PAT-KOY,  a  pass  leading  to  Bamo  and  CMdb. 
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PATRA. 


PATTAH. 


It  was  the  route  followed  by  the  Bunnans 
in  their  inyasions  of  Assam  and  is  the  means  of 
eomzDunication  between  the  Singpho  tribes  on 
the  north  and  south  of  the  Patkoy  mountains. 

PATKURU,  Hind.     Roylea  elegans. 

PATXA,  a  revenue  district  of  Bengal  formed 
out  of  the  ancient  Bahar.  Patna  town  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges  in  Bahar  pro- 
Tince.  The  following  pergunnahs  of  Patna, 
were  transferred  by  the  British  to  the  rajah 
of  Najpore,  on  the  24th  August  1806,  viz., 
Patna:  Khass  Patna;  Nawagurh;  Ghu- 
Ireland ;  Tonageer ;  Borasambre.  To  the  ex- 
treme west  of  Nepaul,  lies  Almorah,  a  hill 
itation,  wrested  iix>m  the  Nepaulese  in  the  wars 
of  ISlS-l'B;  to  the  extreme  east  is  Darjeling, 
anotho'  hill  station,  used  by  the  supreme  Grov- 
eminent  of  India  as  a  sslhatarium  for  invalids. 
The  principal  British  cities  and  military  stations 
which  border  on  the  Nepaul  territory  along  the 
Ime  of  the  Ganges,  are,  Berhampore  (contiguous 
to  the  Morung  district),  Monghjnr,  Patna,  Dina- 
pore,  Ghazeepore,  Benares,  Allahabad,  Cawn- 
pore,  Lucknow,  Puttighiu:,  and  Bareilly ;  the 
list  named  town  lying  opposite  to  a  Nepaulese 
fcrt  called  Doti,  and  a  few  miles  from  the  hill 
station  of  Almorah.  Vaisali,  is  to  the  north 
rf  Patna. — AiichisorCs  Treaties^  p,  100.  See 
Chandragupta,  Hindoo,  Inscriptions,  Khutri, 
Megasthenes,  Topes. 

PATNA,  a  river  of  Panna. 

PATNIA,  see  Krishna. 

PATOLASAMU,  or  Adavipotla,  Tbl.  Tri- 
ehoeanthescucumerina,  2/.,  Br,^  631.  Roxburgh 
applies  the  same  to  T.  dioica  and  in  Bengal 
both  have  the  same  name.  The  word  is  Sans, 
and  probably  hence  the  Telugu  word  Potla. 

PATONGA,  Caw.,  Sans.  Csesalpinia  sappan. 

PATONWA,  Uria.,  a  species  of  Gardenia, 
a'tree  of  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  extreme  height 
20  feet,  circumference  1  foot  and  height  from 
gionnd  to  the  intersection  of  the  iirst  branch,  5 
feet.  Uaed  chiefly  for  firewood  being  tolerably 
ttounon.  The  fruit  thrown  into  a  pond  of 
water  kills  all  the  fish  in  it  and  is  used  for  that 
pnrpase  by  the  keyout  or  fishermen.  This 
iDode  of  catchmff  fish  is  designated  "Macho 
l^meebaro."  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  poison- 
OQB,  bat  the  seeds  are  used  medicinally  for 
fever. — CapU  Macdonald. 

PATOO  or  Asta,  is  a  bast  from  Beerbhoom, 
i«  like  the  Putwa  from  Bhagulpore. — RoyU, 

PATOR,  see  Cocoa-nut. 

PATPATI  CHENCHKA,  Bbng. 

PATPATULA,  HiKD.  Oreoseris  lanugi- 
ooea,  Ban  patrak,  Hnn>.,  is  Saxiiraga  ligulata. 

PATRA,  Saks,    Cicer  arietinum. 

PATRA,  HcffD.  Cinnamomum  albiflorum. 

PATRA,  see  Argha,  Patera. 

PATRA,  HiKD.  The  Kataya  or  wire  draw- 
eia  work  bench. 
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PAT-RAJ,  a  Pujari  amongst  the  Mahrattas, 
W,E. 

PATRANG,  Hind.     A  silk  dress. 

PATRAS,— ?  Mirabilis  jalapa. 

PATRAWALA  DAMA,  Hind.  Solanum 
gracijipes. 

PATRI,  Hind.  A  neck  chain  of  silk,  carry- 
ing amulets. 

PATRI,  Hind.  A  hone  ;  also  a  little  iron 
w^edge  or  plate. 

PATR-I-ATISH,  Hind.,  Pbrs.    Flint. 

PATRIS,  Hind.  Aconitum  heterophyllum, 
Haiza-ka  pattar.  Hind.  Kalanchoe  yarians.  Mit 
pattar,  Hind.  Machilus  odoratissimus.  Til  pat- 
tar, Hind.  Acer  creticum,  and  A.  cultratum. 

PATRISIA,  see  Flacourtiaceae. 

PATSA  RAX,  Tbl,     Emerald. 

PATSA-KAYA,  Tbl.  CitruUus  colocynthi^, 
ShrcBd. 

PATSAN,  Hind,  of  Delhi,  &c.,  the  Sanku- 
kra,  Hibiscus  cannabinus. 

PATSHAING,  BiTRM.  A  drum-harmonicum, 
a  musical  instrument  used  in  Burmah.  It 
consists  of  a  circular  tub-like  frame  about  thirty 
inches  high  and  four  feet  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter. This  frame  is  formed  of  separate  wooden 
staves  fancifully  carved,  and  fitting  by  tenon 
into  a  hook. — TuU. 

PATSHI-MAN,  Tkl.  Conocarpus  acuminata. 

PATSUM,  Hind.     HeHcteres  isora. 

PATSU-PULA-GUNTA-GALI-JERU,  Tbl. 
Wedelia  calendulacea,  Less. 

PATTA,  also  Pat  or  Pattr,  Hind.  Any  leaf, 
the  leaf  of  the  dwarf  palm,  Chamserops. 

PATTA,  Maleal.     Bark. 

PATTAH,  Hind.  A  lease  of  land :  in  India, 
under  British  rule,  are  three  land  teniures  one 
known  as  the  Zemindari  or  permanent  settlement 
made  in  1792  by  Lord  Comwallis,  of  Bengal 
proper,  smd  since  then  extended  to  Behar  and 
Orissa.  The  lands  are  divided  amongst  land- 
lords who  pay  a  quit  rent  to  Crovemment, 
which  in  Bengal  has  been  definitely  settled. 
Something  similar  has  been  proposed  for 
Oudh  as  the  Talukdari.  The  Kyotwari  tenure 
in  Madras,  established  by  Sir  T.  Munro,  under 
which  the  cultivators  are  the  owners  of  the  soil 
and  pay  direct  to  Government.  A  modifica- 
tion of  this  has  been  introduced  into  Bombay. 

The  Pattadari  tenure  was  established  by 
Mr.  R.  Martins  Bird  in  ihe  N.  W.  Provinces, 
and  it  has  since  been  extended  to  the  Punjab. 
In  this.  Government  deal  direct  with  village 
communities  who  are  jointly  responsible  for  the 
assessment. 

In  Bombay  and  Madras,  Government  tran- 
sacts its  revenue  buisiness  direct  with  the  cul- 
tivating ryot  or  &rmer,  who  is  regarded  as  the 
feuer  or  proprietor  paying  a  feu  duty,  and  so 
long  as  that  is  paid  he  cannot  be  dispossessed. 
Neither  in  Bombay  nor  Madras  is  there  any 
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PATTANG. 

middleman.  InBengal,  however,  the  British  took 
up  the  Zemindar  system,  who,  under  mahome- 
dan  rule,  had  been  partly  a  rent  collector  and 
partly  a  landed  proprietor,  and  elected  him  to 
be  owner  to  the  exclusion,  in  many  cases,  of  the 
rights  of  the  cultivators.  Subsequently  the 
Government  to  the  exclusion  of  the  real  owner 
elected  the  tenant  or  the  village  community. 
In  Bengal  and  Oudh,  the  land-tax  is  still 
levied  on  estates,  in  Northern  India  on  villages 
and  proprietary  holdings.  But,  in  Madras,  on 
individual  fields.  In  Bombay,  however,  the 
taxes  levied  on  the  blocks  of  10  or  12  acres 
accords  to  the  convenience  of  the  occupiers 
and  they  are  tenants  for  30  years.  In 
copper-plate  grants  dug  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Oojein  (presented  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,)  the  prince's  patents  (putta) 
conferring  gifts  are  addressed  to  the  Patta^-cHa 
and  ryots.  Colonel  Tod  never  heard  an  etymology 
of  the  former  word,  but  imagined  it  to  be  from 
patta  *  grant,'  or  'patent,'  and  cila,  which 
means  a  nail,  or  sharp  instrument ;  metaphori- 
cally, that  which  binds  or  imites  these  patents ; 
all,  however,  having  pati,  or  chief,  as  the  basis. 
2W«  Bttjasthan,  Vol.  i,  pp,  600-501 ;  Tram- 
actions  of  Ihe  Astatic  Society, 

PATTA  DEL,  Ctngh.    Artocarpus,  »p.  See 
Ceylon. 

PATTAH,  Hon).  Gold  ribbon,  broader  than 
gotah. 

PATTAI  ''MARAM.  Mimosa  hexandrus, 
So:eb.,  W.  It. 

PATTA-ISTRI,  is  the  first  lawful  wife  of 
a  king. 

PATTAKARI,  SajteI.  Euphorbia  neriifolia. 
E.  nivulia,  Buch,^  W.  le. 

PATTAL,  Hnro.  Plates  made  of  leaves  by 
the  Dosali  caste. 

PATTALA,  an  ancient  town  in  Sind.  It  is 
impossible  to  fi:t  the  exact  site  of  Pattala,  be- 
cause there  are  properly,  two  deltas,  a  superior, 
and  an  inferior  one ;  exclusive  of  the  many 
islands  form«d  by  the  Indus,  when  it  approaches 
the  sea.  Tatta  is  near  the  head  of  the  inferior 
delta,  and  the  ancient  accounts  mention  only 
one  great  delta,  having  Pattala  at  the  upper 
angle  of  it.  In  Ptolemy's  map  (Asise,  Tab.  xx.) 
Pattala  is  placed  very  &r  below  the  place  where 
the  Indus  begins  to  separate  into  branches. 
Pattala  (Tattah)  kad  the  delta  itself  are  now 
looked  for  with  uncertainty,  also  the  "  Barbari-^ 
cum  emporium,"  of  l^e  "  Periplus." — BmnelVs 
Mimoir,  p.  179  ;:  Podan^B  Per^aonal  Observer 
tions,  p.  il7. 

PATTAM,  Tam.  a  gold  frontlet  ornament 
worn  by  hindoo  women- 

PATTANA,  Pattan,  Patnam^  Saks.,  Tam., 
Tb£.     a  town. 

PATTANG,  DiTK.  Csesalpinia  sappto,  Linn. 
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PATTANG,  Hind.  A  paper  kite,  pattang- 
bazi,  flying  kites,  pattang  saz,  a  kite  xnaker. 

PATTANGA  CHAKKA,  Tel.  Csesalpinia 
sappan,  Linn,,  Roxb.,  W.  and  A. 

PATTANGAY,  Hind.  Caesalpinia  sappaa, 
Linn.,  Roxb.,  W.  and  A. 

PATTAN-SOMNATH,  is  29  miles N.W.of 
Diu,  in  lat.  20°  63'  N.  and  long.  70°  36'.  See 
Somnath. 

PATTAR-KA-TEL,  Hind.     Petrderan. 

PATTARU,  Tbl.  Tribulus  lanuginosus. 

PATTA  TAMARA,  Malbal.  Macanmga 
indica,  22.  W. 

PATTAYA,  Can.    Bark. 

PATTHARMAN,  Jh.  Callicarpa  incaua, 
Roxb. 

PATTHRA,  Hind.     Malcohnia  strigosa, 
PATTE,  Hind.     Leaves,  see  Olay. 

PATTEEL 1  an  article  of  jewellery. 

PATTENGI  CHUCKA,  Cssaipinia  sappan. 

PATTENS,    Akab.     Kulkal,  worn   in  aQ 
eastern  countries. 
PATTEOON,  Dot.     Euphorbia  neriifoKa. 
PATTERI :  also  piger,  Mal.     Borax. 
PATTEUN  or  Ftun,  Dux.,  Hind.  Eupho^ 
bia  nivulia.  Buck.,  W.  Ic. 

PATTI,  Tei,    (jossypium  herbaceum,  L 
PATTI  or  Chinapati,  in  the  eastern  Panjah, 
residence    of  Chinese    hostages    in    time  of 
Kanishka. 

PATTIALA,  its  Maha:raja]i  aided  widi  sop- 
plies  in  the  revolt  of  1857  whea  befcare  DelE 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Vieerof  s 
council  and  proposed  a  bill  prohibitmg  tb 
killing  of  cows. 

PATTICARAMU,  Tm.    Alum. 
PATTI  KASHMIRI,  Hind.    RhododsndioB 
campanulatum. 
Sitavnir  patti,  is  Asparagus  panjabensia. 
Gillar  pattr,  is  Ltumnaria^  sp. 
Tarar  pattr,  is  Dioscorea  deltoidea. 
Til  pattra,  is  Marlea  begonifolia. 
Tre  pattra,  is  Trif olium  pratouie. 
Tri  pattra,  is  Marailea  quadrifolia. 

PATTI  KARPASAMU,  Tbl. 
indicum,  Lam. 

PATTI  VAYNGU,  Mal.,  one  of  Oie  iaferwr 
sorts  of  juBgle^wood  :  of  little  tide  or  value.— 
Edye,  M.  ^  C. 

PATTRA,  SANa.  Aristolochia  braoteata» 
Retz,,  Roxb. 

PATTRA,  Hi2n).,  oi  Muzafl^arh,  pahn  leaf 
fibre. 

PATTUNGA  CUTTAY  or  Vattungacuttoy, 
Tam.  Csesalpinia  sappan  wood,  usied  for  djing 
cotton,  cloth,  mats,  &c.y  of  a  bright  red  cdonr. 
The  dye  ia  fixed  by  means  of  the  Qiebulio  myio- 
balan  and  alum. — Ains,  Mat.  Med.,  p:  204. 

PATTUNGH.  Tam.  Csesalpima  sappan, 
Linn,,  Roxb.,  W.  and  A 

PATTU  TIGE  or  Bhu  sarkutt,  Ta.  Nie- 
buhria  oblongifolia,  DC. 
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PATTU,  Hind.,  white  woollen  cloth.  A 
blanket  or  wrapper  made  of  pattu,  a  breadth 
of  woollen  cloth  sewn  together. 

Pattu  ahshar,  IIind.     Striped  woollen  cloth. 

Pattu  chet,  woolien  cloth  stamped  with  a 
woollen  pattern. 

Pattn-dahzang,  clotli  made  at  Dahzang  near 
Ghazni. 

Pattu-fbduk,  a  Ladakh  woollen  fabric. 

Pattu  ramnagri,  the  pattu  fabric  made  at 
Raranagar. 

PATa,  Hiiro.     See  Aata,  Patoo. 

PATU,  see  Veddha. 

PATUAH,  or  Juanga,  a  forest  race  in- 
habiting the  Tributary  Mahals,  to  the   south 


Mahals  or  KdlaLs  of  Keonjur,  Pal  Leyra,  (30 
Tillages,)  Dhekenal  (6  villages,)  and  Hindole 
6  villages.  In  Dhekenal  alone  their  numbers 
are  st^ed  at  1,005  persons.  The  stature  of  the 
men  does  not  exceed  5  feet  2  inches  and  in  the 
women  4  feet  3  inches  or  4  feet  4  inches.  Their 
ibrms  are  slight  with  little  ma<}cular  develope- 
ment,  and  physique  weak.  Their  face  is  shorter 
and  broader  than  that  of  the  Uriah,  nose  is 
flat  and  nostril  wide.  Their  colour  is  not  darker 
than  the  Uriah  peasant.  The  men  are  not  hand- 
lomc,  but  the  women  are  repulsively  ugly.  The 
men  dress  like  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  all  the  covering  of  the  women  con- 
liati  of  two  bunches  of  twigs  with  their  leaves 
attached,  one  before  and  one  behind,  which  are 
changed  daily,  kept  in  their  position  by  a  strip 
ofbuk  or  a  string  of  glazed  earthenwai*e 
heads  passed  twenty  or  thirty  times  round  the 
waist  and  over  the  stems  of  the  twigs,  hence 
the  name  of  the  tribe,  Patuah,  literally  people  of 
die  leaf,  but  they  call  themselves  Juanga.  The 
women  also  wear  necklaces  of  the  same  kind  of 
beads,  and  their  hair  is  gathered  together  in  a 
knot  at  the  back  of  the  head  fastened  by  a 
tiling  with  a  silver  or  brass  button  at  each  end 
of  it.  The  women  wear  no  blanket  or  cover- 
ing at  night  but  sleep  between  two  fires.  Their 
traditions  are  to  the  effect  that  they  were  for- 
lB€iiy  vain  of  fine  dress  and  were  wont  to  lay 
•nde  their  good  clothes  to  prevent  them  being 
'Snled,  and  wear  such  leaves  when  attending  to 
tike  cleaning  of  the  cow-house  or  other  duty, 
when  one  day,  a  Thakurani  or  according  to 
Mne,  Sita,  appeared  and  commanded  them  as 
a  panishment  for  their  vanity  always  to  wear 
loeh  leaves.  Dr.  Shortt  mentions  that  the  legend 
af  Killah  is  that  a  Rishi  commanded  them  to 
w«r  the  leaves.  They  believe  that  if  they 
liohted  these  commands  they  would  be  devour- 
ed by  tigers.  Women  dance  in  a  circle  to  the 
»H8c  of  a  large  drum  beaten  by  the  men,  mov- 
bgnnmd  and  round  in  the  same  measured  step, 
oocaaonally  advancing  towards  the  musicians 


PATWARI. 

clined  towards  the  musicians.  Their  villages 
are  in  some  clearing  or  opening  in  the  forest ; 
are  small  with  about  6  or  8  families  in  poor  and 
mean  thatched  huts  of  wattle  and  dab,  each 
family  in  its  own  dwelling.  They  have  no 
lands,  but  sometimes  assist  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Their  avocations  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  chase,  using  the  bow  and 
arrow  and  dogs ;  they  kill  deer,  hogs  and  not 
unfrequently  snakes,  of  the  flesh  of  which, 
especially  that  of  the  Python  molurus,  they 
are  very  fond.  Except  the  cow,  they  are 
omniverous.  Their  usual  food  is  insipid  and 
nauseous  roots  (tunga,  kurba  and  panialu,)  and 
the  seeds  of  the  jungle  grasses.     They  all  call 


ofSinghboom   in   Cuttack,  scattered    in   the  "^^^^^^^^^^P^^^^" »^^^^^^®"o  system  of  caato. 

If  they  have  any  worship,  it  is  one  inspired  by 
a  desire  to  avert  evil ;  they,  however,  deny  that 
they  worship  any  deity  or  have  any  image,  but 
they  pay  homage  to  nameless  spirits  who  inhabit 
the  woods  and  mountains,  and  make  offering 
of  a  fowl,  a  goat  or  rice  or  spirits  to  the  genus 
loci.  In  the  month  bjrsakh,  tiiey  offer  libations 
to  the  manes  of  their  deceased  ancestors.  They 
bury  their  dead.  Marriages  are  arranged  by 
the  parents  and  are  scenes  of  revelling  and 
drunkenness.  They  adhere  to  one  wife  unless 
she  prove  imfruitful ;  like  many  hindoos,  they 
will  not  pronounce  their  wives  names.  Their 
language  is  not  similar  to  Uria.  They  are 
perhaps  only  an  offshoot  from  some  of  the 
forest  races  occupying  the  mountainous  region 
from  Mirzapore  to  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  The  Kurambar  women  of  the  Wynaad 
and  the  Ghenchur  of  Masulipatam  and  Gun-* 
toor,  are  said  to  have  all  the  same  costume. 
And  the  Holier,  a  degraded  race  near  Manga- 
lore,  are  said  to  have  worn  the  same  hut  have 
now  a  cloth  in  front. — Mr,  SamwdlSy  in  Ben, 
As.  Soc.  Jour.  No.  iv,  of  1856. 

PATU-GALI-GITSA,  Tbl.  Crotalariaretusa. 

PATULEE,  Beng.  Bignonia  suaveolena, 
Roxh. 

PATUN  CITY  occupies  a  rising  spot  of 
ground,  situated  about  two  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Khatmandoo,  and  close  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Munnohra,  Tookcha,  and  Bhagurutty  rivers. 
The  figure  ascribed  to  it,  is  that  of  the  Chucro, 
or  wheel  of  Narain.  Patun  is  called  Yellodaise 
by  the  Newart ;  and  it  is  likewise  occasionally 
distinguished  from  Deo  Patun,  by  the  appella- 
tions of  Lallit-Patun  and  Lall-Patun.  It  is  a 
neater  town  than  Khatmandoo. 

PATUNGH,  Tam.  Csesalpinia  sappan,  Lin7i. 

PATURE A,  a  river  of  Kotah. 

PATWA,  Hdh).  The  red  juicy  calyx  of 
Hibiscus  subdarifl^  used  for  making  jelly,  &c. 

PATWA  MAWAL,  also  Ada,  Tbl.  Bauhi- 
nia  racemosa.     See  Maljhun. 

PATWARI,  Hind.     A  village  accoomtant. 
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aad  then  retreating,  but  keeping  the  body  in-    responsible  for  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  vil-. 
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lage,  noticing  changes  in  the  list  of  proprietors, 
and  accounting  between  the  head  man  or  1am- 
berdar  and  the  proprietors  for  the  share  of 
revenue  paid  bj  each. 

PATTY,  and  Pajel,  or  short  and  pointed 
headed,  and  Wallampory,  the  right-hand 
chanks.  Bertolacci  mentions,  as  a  pecu- 
liarity observed  by  the  Ceylon  fishermen,  that 
all  shells  found  to  the  northward  of  a  line 
drawn  from  a  point  about  midway  from  Manaar 
to  the  opposite  coast  of  India  are  of  the  kind 
called  "patty,"  and  are  distinguished  by  a 
short  fiat  head,  and  all  those  found  to  the 
southward  of  that  line  are  of  the  kind  called 
"  pajel,"  and  are  known  from  having  a  longer 
and  more  pointed  head  than  the  former.** 
The  "  Wallampory  or  *  right-hand  chanks,'  are 
found  of  both  kinds." 

PAUCHI  MANU,  or  Pauchinon,  Tkl.  Ano- 
geissus  acuminatus.  Wall.  Conocarpus  acumi- 
nata. 

PAUCHONTEE,  or  Indian  gutta  tree,  Ison- 
andra  acuminata,  Lindl.,  interesting  in  an  econo- 
mical point  of  view,  is  common  in  the  densely 
crowded  tracts  of  Coorg,  abounding  at  the  foot  of 
the  ghats  N.  E.  of  Trevandrum,  the  eastern 
part  of  Wynaad,  Anamally  mountains,  and 
Cochin  territories,  from  lat.  8®  30'  to  lat.  10^ 
30',  and  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  to  3,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  attains  a 
height  of  80  to  100  feet,  and  a  diameter  of 
2  to  4  feet,  and  it  rises  up  to  a  great  height 
without  giving  off  any  branches.  It  is  the 
Pauley  tree  of  Wynaad,  and  the  Pauchontee 
tree  of  Cochin  ;  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Sapotacese,  and  has  a  close  affinity  to  the  gutta- 
percha tree  of  the  Malayan  peninsula.  It 
yields  a  milky  juice  which  concretes,  and  is 
brittle  at  an  ordinary  temperature.  It  softens 
by  the  heat  of  the  hand  and  mouth,  and  may 
be  moulded  between  the  fingers.  It  readily 
melts  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  becomes 
very  sticky.  This  stickiness  is  gradually  des- 
troyed by  contact  with  water.  It  forms  a 
paste  with  coal-tar,  naptha,  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. The  substance  has  excellent  insulating 
powers,  and  may  be  used  successfully  for  coat- 
ing the  wires  of  telegraphs.  It  is  probable  that 
at  present  several  thousands  of  these  trees  fall 
annually  under  the  axe  of  the  wood-cutter,  as 
the  Government  forests  in  Wynaad  give  way 
to  the  extension  of  coffee-planting,  and  the  pri- 
vate forests  in  Malabar  to  raggi  cultivation. 
In  1855,  Greneral  Cullen  forwarded  a  drawing 
and  description  of  it.  The  wood  of  the  Pauch- 
ontee tree  is  in  gravity  not  less  than  55  lbs.  the 
cubic  foot,  and  a  bar  of  one  inch  square,  with  18 
inches  clear  of  the  supports,  at  each  end,  broke 
with  a  long  fibrous  fracture,  after  a  weight  of 
440  lbs.  had  been  imposed  : — though  not  till 
weight  had  for  some  minutes  been  suspend- 
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ed  from  the  bar.  This  tenacity,  is  as  high  if 
not  higher  than  that  of  teak.  A  tree  wLen 
tapped,  two  taps  at  every  three  feet,  from  the 
base  to  sixty  feet  high,  or  40  taps  in  all, 
yielded  in  twelve  hours  about  eight  pints  or 
pounds  of  the  sap.  The  exudation  from  the 
trunk  has  some  resemblance  to  the  gutta- 
percha of  commerce.  According  to  General 
Cullen,  in  5  or  6  hours  upwards  of  1|  Ite.  wm 
collected  from   4  or   5  incisions  in  one  tree. 

The  tree  abounds  in  the  Cochin  Sircar  terri- 
tory and  on  tlie  cardamum  table-lands  of  Tra- 
vancore,  and  at  the  Pool  on  the  summit  of  the 
ghauts  above  Chociu^puttee,  it  appears  to  be 
common  in  aU  the  forest  tracts  at  all  within 
the  influence  of  the  S.  W.  rains. — Report  o/ 
the  Madras  Museum  of  1856. 

PAUDY  PAVEL  "of  Hort,  Mal.  Momor- 
dica  charantia. 

PAUJALIN,  Javak.     Ratan. 

PAUK-BAN,  BuRM.  Agati  grandiflora, 
Desv,,  W.  4'  -4. 

PAULASTYA,  see  Kuvera. 

PAULLINIA  ASIATICA,  Linn,  Sjn.  of 
Toddalia  aculeata,  Pers, 

PAULO WNIA  IMPERIALIS. 
Tung,  Chin.  |  Peh-tung,  Can. 

A  tree  of  China,  furnishing  an  excellent  tim- 
ber, much  prized  for  musical  instruments.  The 
large  cordate-leaves  are  used  as  a  wash  for  tarn 
and  to  strengthen  the  hair  when  turning  grey. 
Bark  vermifuge  and  diuretic. — Smith, 

PAUMBEN,  in  lat.  9^  17'  N.,  long.  79^14* 
E.,  is  a  small  town  on  the  western  end  of  tlNi 
island  of  Ramisseram.  The  Paumben  Channel 
is  betwixt  Hindoostan  and  Ceylon.  Operadom 
for  the  widening  of  it,  were  undertaken  bj 
Col.  Monteath  and  described  in  Mad.  lit 
Trans.,  Vol.  vi,  3.  The  Paumben  channel  it 
between  the  islands  of  Ramisseram  and  Manaar* 
These  two  almost  connect  Ceylon  and  the  Cxa^' 
tinent  and  form  what  is  known  as  Adam1| 
Bridge  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  By 
a  long  continued  series  of  operations  from  1836, 
to  1856,  this  chaimel  was  deepened  by  tJMfc 
Madras  Government  to  thirteen  feet  of  wata 
See  Ramisseram,  Adam's  bridge. 

PAUNA-THA,  BuRM.     Laurus  nitida. 

PAUNCHA-TIGA,  Tkl.    Caasyta  filifonniJ 

PAUNCIiE,  Hind.     Woollen  leggings  maM 
by  women  in  Kulu.  ' 

PAUNI,  HiKD.  A  kind  of  cotton  cloth,  aka 
a  cullender  or  straining-ladle. 

PAUNDA,  Hind.  Saccharum  officinanim. 

PAUNDR A  VARDDHANA,  or  Pubna. 

PAUNDU,  a  dynasty  of  Indraprashtha  ot 
Delhi.  It  was  continued  firom  the  line  oC 
Puru  of  the  Chandravansa  or  Lunar  line,  aii4 
collateral  with  the  Magadha  princes,  descending 
from  Jarasandha:  Colonel  Tod  makes  fbof 
dynaaties  of  the  Indraprashtha  sovereigos,  tluf 
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PAVETTA  WIGHTIANA 

I    Stylocoryiie  webera,  A.  Hidi. 

PA  VIA,  a  sDiall  division  of 

vEaculacese,   differing    from 

except  its  conversing  pela]   a 


last  Iting  of  the  fourth  dynasty  being  Rajpala,  |  PAVETfA  T0MENT08A 
who  invaded  Keniaon,  and  was  killed  by  Sak-  flowers  resembling  a,  wbite  ixi 
wanti,  who  aeized  on  Indraprasbtha,  wbence  he  PAVE'lTA  VER,  Malbai 
vat  expelled  by  Vikramnditya.  Major  Cunning-  indica. 
ham  menCiong  that  in  the  year  60  s.c,  Delhi 
taken  bv  Sakuditya  or  Hakwanti :  n.c.  57,  was 
retaken  by  Vikramaditya  Sakari. —  Thomas' 
Pnwp,  Voi.  ii,  p.  2\i9.     See  Pandu.     F 

PAUPOY.  Mauiii-     Carica  papaya, 

PAL'SItA,  a  shrub;   wood  used  aa  fuel,  and  !  It  consists  of  smalt  trees  o: 
the  leaves  aa  fodder  for  cattle. — Cotnmr.  JuUr.  \  or   red    flowers,   inhabiting 
Dlen.  where   they  are   called  Bucl 

PAL'SSIDjE,  a  family  of  insects,  comprising  '  They  are  ollen  cultivated  in  a 
the  genera, 

Oraptems,  Sicad.  I  Westermanni,  H'ett. 

Fkaroptenis.  Wui.  \  Paussus,  Linn.  < 

PAL'SSrs  JERUAXI,Wo/i«.  A  native  ofl 
tlic  Kast  Indies.  Length  three  lines.  Mr. . 
Westrnxxl  mentions  that  there  were  then  sixty- 
two  known  species,  a  great  portion  of  whicli  | 
belong  to  the  East  Indies.     They  frequent  ant- ' 

Mcrisraoderuii  bensoni,  Wtft,  Cawnpore, 
Sahaninpore.     Length  3  lines,  | 

r.'VUT,  Beno.  Corchorus  olitorius.  See  j 
DhuDcliec.  1 

PAVA-KAI,  TiH.  Momordica  cbarantia.  L. 

PAVALAPULA,  T.<«.  Melanthesa  rham- 
i  fioide»,  E^:. 

'  PAVALUM,  Tam.  Coral. 
\  PA V ANA,  is  the  bindoo  god  of  the  winds, 
'indisby  some  represented  sitting  onadeeri, 
Iholding  in  his  liand  a  hook  lor  guiding  the  ele- 
iphant.— C'ofc'a  Myth.' Hind.  p.  111.  See  Ha- 
raiunaii,  Jain,  Pandu,  Polyandry,  Raina,  Sa- 
jtuvati,  Vahan. 

■    P.WA'ITY-K.'VT,  Tam.     Pavetta  indica. 
j    PAV.\Y-KAI,  Tam.    Momordica  cbarantia. 
\    PAVKL,  Malbal.     Momoi-dica  cbarantia. 

PA\'ETTA  ?  Tah.    Pavetta  tomeufjsa. 

PAVETTA,  a  genns  of  plants  of  which 
Fight  names  in  Icoiiea,  Favetta  brcvitlora, 
"      "  idica,  Rothiana. 

PAVETTA    ALBA,   Vahl.,  syn   of  Pavetta 

'.WT'n'rA  INDICA,  Linn. ;  W.  4-  A. 


the   name  of  the  Yellow  01 

Cheanut.     Two  species,  P.  int 

duana,  have  also   been  in  th 

India. 

PAVIA    INDICA,     ffall. 

Indian  llorse-Chesnul 

Ban-akhrot,               Tasj. 

Kanor 

Hunc,                            „ 

Kanui 

Hftoudan,                      „ 

TOTflt 

Gugu,  gagai           CRSNAn. 
Uun.guahijuah,       KuLV, 

JttuH 

HiDuil 

Pu                   of  Kanawar, 

Che 

tAsIba,  VaU. 

n  paniciilata.     Lam. 
Bnkun  cbura,  Bona. 


txora  pavetta,      Soxb., 
Rheede. 

I'apalta  chettii,  'iKi. 

Nun«  pnpata.  „ 

Pupula:  Telia  papatu,  „ 


JmXXj  kii. 


Tht  Fruit. 

Tam.  I  Paputta  kaia,  Tkl. 

i  An  □rnn.mcntal  shrub  4  or  5  feet  high  with 
Wi]teflower!i,timbervery  small.  The  berries  are 
pM  Tery  palatable.  In  Ceylon,  very  abundant  up 
B  u  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  ^  var.  Ambaga- 
P«"»  district.  <y  var.  Common  at  an  elevation 
k  3.000  to  4,000  feet,  a  third  var.  occurs  at 
Bwiraloa.— Jtf.  E.  J.  B. ;  Ainelie,  p.  243  ; 
[I*w.  Enam.  PI.  Zeyl.,  ii,  p.  155. 
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This  fine  picturesque  tree 
the  higher  hills,  Cis  and  Trai 
4,000  to  9,000  feet,  is  found  ii 
between  Rampur  and  Suagnai 
of  5,000  to  8,000  feet,  and  at 
10  and  15  feet.  The  wood 
and  easily  worked  but  is  m 
being  used  for  ordinary  buildin 
ing  cases,  water  troughs,  U 
pattern  making.  Some  of  th 
ing  cups  are  made  from  it. 
time  of  scarcity.  The  India 
is  a  lolly  and  not  less  ornat 
the  common  horse  chcsnut,  a1 
and  other  parts  of  the  hills,  fro 
and  9,000  feet ;  and  is  found  < 
at  elevations  of  from  8,000  M 
Kemaon,  Giirbwal  and  Sirmo 
sources  nf  the  Ganges  and  in 
seed  contains  a  large  proportic 
though  combined  with  some 
is  eaten  in  the  Himalaya. 
.Tauzmukaddar  hankhor,  is  m 
cbolic,  and  is  recommended 
application  in  rhcuinatisni.  1 
and  soft,  sometimes  used  foi 
turns  well  iu  the  lathe.  It  is 
yielding  a  grateful  shade  ;  the 
by  the  hill  people  in  times 
retjuire  long  maceration  in  wa 
are  very  acrid.  Grows  to  a 
and  strength ;  wood  soft  ai 
white  colour,  veined,  fine  gl 
well ;  used  for  building  and 
purposes. — Boiiles,  IU,  Him. 
PowelCt  Handbook;  Vol.  i,/ 
p.  185 ;  Commr.  Juil^ndur  , 
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Pavon,  pavone, 

Pavo, 

Mong-yung, 

Pavon, 

Mjloo, 

Nimili, 


It. 

I^T. 

Lkp. 

Sp. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


PAVO  MUTICUS, 

L.  Stewart  ;    Dr.   Cleglvorn's  Punjab  Report, 

pp,  32,  G4. 

PAVILA  KURA,  Tel.  Portulaca  raeri- 
diana,  L,—R,  ii.  463—  TFand  A.  1108.  Roxb. 
iii,  47,  applies  the  name  Pavila  to  a  sp.  of  Ruellia 
or  more  properly  Lepidagathis. 

PAVITRA,  Sans.     Zonar. 

PAVO  CRISTATUS,  Linn.     Peacock. 

Mab-ja,  Bhot. 

Paon,  Ftt 

Pfau,  Gkr. 

Taon,  Taos,  Ga. 

Mohr,  mor.  Hind. 

Manjur  » 

The  head  is  surmounted  by  an  aigrette  of  24 
upright  feathers.  In  the  male  the  tail-coverts 
consist  of  feathers  with  loose  barbs  and  of  un- 
equal size,  the  upper  one  shortest,  each  ter- 
minated by  numerous  eyes  or  circlet*  of  a 
metallic  iridescent  brilliancy ;  these  the  bird 
has  the  power  of  erecting  into  a  circle  or  wheel, 
which  presents,  when  the  sun  shines  on  it,  an 
object  of  dazzling  splendour.  The  female  has 
the  aigrette,  but  has  not  the  splendid  ornament 
with  which  the  male  is  gifted;  her  colours 
generally  are  sombre.  This  species  is  spread 
over  India,  it  is  readily  domesticated,  and 
many  hindoo  temples  have  considerable  flocks 
of  them.'  The  bird  as  domesticated  in  Europe, 
is  identical  with  the  wild  bird  of  India.  Col. 
Williamson,  in  his  account  of  peacock-shooting, 
states  that  he  had  seen  about  the  passes  in  the 
Jungletery  district  surprising  quantities  of  wild 
pea-fowLs.  Whole  woods  were  covered  with 
their  beautilul  plumage,  to  which  the  rising,  sun 
imparted  additional  brilliancy.  *  I  speak  within 
bounds,'  continues  Colonel  Williamson,  "  when 
I  assert  that  there  could  not  be  less  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  pea-fowls,  of  various  sizes, 
within  sight  of  the  spot  where  I  stood  for 
near  an  hour." — Eng,  Cyc.  See  Pecock. 
PAVO  JAPONENSIS,  Aldrov. 

P.  Javanlcus,  Hor^eld. 

Prevailing  tints  blue  and  green,  varying 
intensity  and  mutually  changing  into  each 
other  according  as  the  light  falls  more  or 
less  directly  upon  them.  In  size  and  pro- 
portions the  two  species  are  nearly  similar,  but 
the  crest  of  P.  javanicus  is  twice  as  long 
as  that  of  P.  cristatus,  and  the  feathers  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  regularly  barbed 
from  the  base  upwards  in  the  adult  bird, 
and  of  equal  breadth  througliout.  Head  and 
crest  interchangeably  blue  and  green. — Jerdon, 

PAVO  MUTICUS,  L. 

P.  assamicus,  McLell<ind. 

Is  found  in  all  the  countries  from  Assam 
through  Burmah  to  Malacca,  and  the  islands- 
It  has  spurs,  its  crest  is  composed  of  about  ten 
or  more  slender  barked  feathers.  It  has  more 
gteen  and  gold  and  less  blue  in  its  plumage 
than  P.  cristatus. — Jerdon  Birds  of  India, 
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Mutopolaghum 
Chitti  benda, 
Muttara-pulagam, 


Tn. 


PAWANO. 

PAVONIA  ODOBATA,  Willi. 

Pavonia  sidoides,  Horn.  D.C. 
liibiflcus  odoratus,  Harb. 
„      chitlbenda,  Hoxb. 

Bulla,  Sans« 

Penmutie  pu,  Tam. 

Eriu  kati,  Tkl. 

Major  Moor  alludes  to  this  flower  in  his 
Hindoo  Pantheon,  under  the  name  of 
Bela,  and  which  he  erroneously  supposes 
to  be  that  of  a  species  of  Jasamine.  It  b 
a  most  delightful  smelling  flower,  and  is  one  of 
those  with  which  the  arrows  of  Kama,  the  god 
of  love,  are  said  to  be  tipped- — Ains,  Mat, 
Med.,  p.  163;  Moor,  PantJieon,  p.  4150.  See 
Kama. 

PAVONIA  ZEYL  ANIC  A,  (7at/.,Boa:6.,  W.^A. 

nibiflcus  zeylanicus,  Linn.,  Roxb. 
Sitramuti,  Tam.  |  Tsinna  mutapolgum,  Tb. 

Grows  in  southern  India  and  is  used  in  in- 
fusion, in  fevers. 

PAVONIA  SIDOIDES,  Iloi-n.  B.C.  Syn. 
of  Pavonia  odorata,  JViUd, 

PAVONIN^E,  or  peafowl,  a  sub-family,  of 
the  Phasianidse,  includes 

Pavo  cristatus,  L. 
„    japanensis^  Bennett. 
„    muticus,  Linri^ 
Polyplectron  tibetanum,  Temm. 

lineatum,  Hardw. 

bicalcaratum,  L. 

napoleonis,  Massena. 

emphanum,  Temm. 

chaicuruB,         „ 
Argosanus  giganteus;  „ 

PxWO  or  Puvarasa  marum,  Tam.. 
pesia  populneus. 

PAWA  or  Padraona,  an  ancient  city  oo 
the  Gandak  river.     See  Topes. 

PAWANG.     The  Rev.  P.  Favre,  Apostolic 
Missionary    of  Malacca,   mentions    that  tbe 
Pawang    are     priests,     teachers,     physiciaBi^ 
and    sorcerers.      Under   any  of   these   titla 
they    have   not  much    to    do    amongst  the 
members  of  their  own  nation  ;  many  of  them 
do  not  believe  that  the  Pawang  have  any  supe^ 
natural  powers  as  sorcerers  or  as  priests,  nor  do 
they  attribute  any  efficacy  to  the  acts  they  per-* 
form  under  these  two  titles.     The  functions  of 
priests  amongst  them  consist  only  in  perform- 
ing some  superstitious  practices  as  they  have  ii» 
true   and   real  worship.  Amongst  the  MaJajl'' 
their  skill  is  much  in  honoiu*,  and  their  peraoni 
objects  both  of  veneration  and  of  fear.     Th* 
Malays   have    a    Arm    faith    in   the  efficacf 
of   the   supplications   of   the   Pawangs,  and 
an  extraordinary  dread  of  tlieir  supposed  super- 
natural   power.    The    Malays    imagine  that 
they  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  curing- 
every  kind  of  sickness,  and  of  killing  an  enemy 
however  distant  he  may  be,  by  the  force  rf 
spells ;  and  with  the  gift  of  discovering  minca 
and  hidden  treasures.     It  is  not  uncommon  to 
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»» 


Tbe*- 


PA-ZEND. 

nee  iMalay  men  and  women,  at  the  siglit  of  a 
Binua  Pawang,  throw  themselves  on  the  ground 
before  him. — Jouni,  Ind.  Arch.,  Vol.  iii,  No.  2 
Feb.  1849,  p.  155. 

PAW  ANNE,  Hind.  Clematis  nepalensis; 
also  Boucerosia  aucheri. 

PA  WIN,  see  Kathi. 

PAWNEE  TRIBE,  see  Hindoo. 

PAY  A,  Nepalese.     Puddiem  tree. 

PAYA,  see  Semang. 

PAYANI,  Maxbal.     Vateria  indica. 

PAYASA,  in  brahmanism,  sacred  food,  con- 
sisting of  rice  and  milk.  It  is  prepared  at 
Ikrahmanical  sacrifices. 

PAYASA-HOMA.  A  hindu  sacrifice  with 
ghi  and  fire,  a  hindu  sacrifice  with  rice  and 
milk,  but  products  of  the  cow  are  mixed  with 
them. 

PAYA-TULLO,  PIind.     Beesha  rheedii. 

PAYMUSTE,  Tam.     Argyreia  malabarica. 

PAYA-VERA,  Maleal.  Cassia  occidentalis, 
Xiiin. 

PAYA  WOOD,  or  Paya  kurra.     Tbl. 

PAYEN  ANBHAT,  Burm,     Ambergris. 

PAYEN-DWEN,  Burm.  Amber. 

PAY'N-GUNGA,  tributary  to  Wein-gunga. 
Lat.  20o  32*,  long.  76^  4',  in  Candeish  course,  ia 
very  circuitous,  but  generally  East,  into  Wurda. 
— Length,  320  miles.  Receives  the  Araun,  105 ; 
Koony.  65  miles ;  about  8,000  square  miles 
drained. 

PAYONG,  Jav.     Umbrella.     See  Payung. 

PAYND  K'HUJUR,  Dux.  Phcenix  dacty- 
lifera. 

PA-YOK,  also  Paroak,  Bfrm.     Camphor. 

PAYR  EETCHUM,  Tam.     Elate  sylvestris. 

PAYER-EETCHUM  PULLUM,  Tam.  Fruit 
cf  Phcenix  dactylifera. 

PAYRIN-TUTIU,  Maleal.  Abutilon  indi- 
cnm,  G,  Bon. 

PAYSH-QABZ,  a  particular  kind  of  dagger. 

PAYTARA,  a  large,  or  Paytaree,  a  small 
nttan  box. 

[  PAYLTDA  KHAN,  see  Khyber. 
I  PAYUNG  in  Malay  and  Javanese,  and  Song- 
aong  in  Javanese  only,  an  umbrella.  Among 
iSne  civilised  nations  of  the  Malayan  Archipe- 
jlago,  this  is  the  imiversal  badge  of  rank  from 
ifte  prince  to  the  humblest  office-bearer  and 
[ilands  instead  of  the  crowns,  coronets,  stars  and 
iinbbons  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  quality 
|«f  the  party  is  expressed  by  its  size,  colour,  or 
inaterial. — Craiufard^s,  Diet.,  p.  330. 

'PA-ZAHER-KANI,  Pers.    Bezoar. 

PAZEB,  Hind.     A  foot  jewel. 

PA-ZEND.  The  book  containing  the  reli- 
[giOQS  code  of  the  present  Parsees  is  called  the 
iVendidad.  It  has  undergone  three  various 
:  processes  of  composition  of  the  A  vesta,  Zend, 
Bid  Pa-zend.  The  Avesta  is  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  is  the  groundwork   of  the  present 
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PEA* 

Vendidad,  though  all  of  it  almost  is  post- 
Zertushtrian.  In  the  course  of  time,  several 
explanations  g.nd  interpretation  of  the  laws 
were  made,  which  acquired  as  much  force  as 
the  original,  and  were  incorporated  with  it. 
This  is  the  Zend,  and  the  incorporation  of  fur- 
ther explanations  was/  styled  the  Pa-zend, 
Avesta  means  direct  higher  knowledge,  divine 
regulation.  Zend  means  the  explanation  of 
this,  and  Pa-zend  the  supplement  to  tlie  Zend- 
or  further  explanation  of  the  Zend  doctrine* 
All  the  three  steps  exist  in  the  present  Zend 
Avesta,  or  more  properly  Avesta  Zend. — Bansen, 
PE,  HiKD.  Lahaul,  Picea  Webbiana,  Picea 
pindrow,  the  silver  fir. 

PE,  in  the  weights  of  Burmah,  is  the  l-20th 
pail  of  a  kyat  or  tikal. 

PE,  Tam.     Wild,  uncultivated,  a  devil. 
PEA. 

Kachan^,  Malay. 

Kirseneh,  Pvbs. 

Goroch,  Rtrs. 

Harenso,  Saks. 

resoles,  Guisantes,       Sp. 

Puttani,  Tam. 

Grundu  Sanighelu,      TsLr 

BurUhak,  TuoK. 


Chin. 


Tsing-sian-Tau 

Wun-tau,  „ 

Erwten,  Dur. 

Pois,  Kft. 

Erbsen,  Geo. 
Ihittana,           Guz.,  Uikd. 

Bisi,  Pisolli,  It. 

Wan,  Jap. 

risura  an'ense,  Lat. 

P.  sativum,  „ 

The  pea  is  grown  as  a  vegetable  throughout  all 
the  southern  and  eastern  pai'ts  of  Asia,  where- 
ever  Europeans  reside.  It  is  a  well-known  legu- 
minous plant,  of  which  two  species  are  com- 
monly distinguished  in  Britain ;  the  grey  field 
pea,  and  the  white  or  yellow  pea.  Of  these  two 
species  there  are  many  varieties.  Leguminous 
crops  are  very  extensively  cultivated  in  India. 
The  large  white,  green,  and  brown,  are  now 
the  common  pea  in  the  Deccan ;  the  latter  sort 
are  boiled  and  eaten  often  in  the  shell.  Pea» 
may  be  sown  there  in  the  beginning  of  Jxme,and 
continued  at  pleasui'e  until  February,  when  the 
weather  becomes  warm  and  the  stalks  dry  up, 
although  Dr.  lliddell  had  known  peas  to  be 
had  much  later  in  the  sheltered  gardens  in  the 
city  of  Aurungabad.  The  method  of  sowing 
is  very  simple ;  they  should  not  be  too  thin, 
or  placed  deeper  in  drills  than  two  inches, 
and  a  space  of  three  feet  between  the  rows* 
The  first  crop  in  double  rows,  with  a  space  of  a 
foot .  between  :  when  they  are  ready  to  climb, 
earth  up  both  sides  well,  leaving  room  for  the 
water  to  run  in  the  middle.  Then  place  good 
strong  sticks  in  the  centre  of  the  rows,  and  on 
the  outer  side  of  each  lay  good  old  manure, 
after  which  little  trouble  is  required.  Keeping 
them  free  from  weeds  is  of  course  essential,  and 
to  preserve  the  seed,  take  care  and  remove  any 
of  the  plants  that  appear  of  a  different  kind 
when  in  blossom ;  also  draw  out  all  the  thin 
#ind  bad-looking  plants,  to  prevent  the  pollen 
impregnating  the  good,  and  if  this  seed  be  the 
produce  of  the  rain  crop,  you  will  find  ,that  if 
sown  again  in  the  cold   weather  they  will  be 
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much  finer  and  last  longer  than  the  seeds  of  the  Himalaya  rendering  it  difficult  to  ascer- 
the  former  sea.son.  For  late  crojjs,  put  down  tain  whether  it  be  ever  found  wild,  as  the  trees 
in  single  rows,  and  in  lines  from-  east  to  west :  '  remain  the  only  yestiges  of  deserted  villages, 
this  enables  the  sun  to  act  upon  the  whole,  and  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  oases 
tends  to  prevent  mildew  from  damp  on  the  stalks,  of  Egypt,  in  consequence  of  its  name  burkook 
In  growing  crops  that  you  do  not  intend  to  stick,  !  being  probably  the  original  of  the  old  term 


it  is  advisable  to  put  brashwood  on  one  side  for 
them  to  creep  over,  and  prevent  much  loss  in 
seed  from  damp  and  otherwise.   The  kinds  that 


apricoke  and  praecocia ;  but  as  that  is  its  name 
in  the  Arabic  language  which  prevails,  like  the 
apricot,  over  a  great   extent  of  the  oriental 


gi'ow  best  at  Madras  are  the  Bangalore  and  •  region,  the  same  name  is  likely  to  be  every- 


where applied  to  it.  At  Cabul  it  is  said  to  be 
preserved  in  fourteen  different  ways,  with  and 
without  the  stones,  or  the  kernel  left,  or  an 
almond    substituted.   It   is  generally  brought 


Cape  seed,  sown  in  drills  after  the  heavy  rains 

are  over.     The  best  manure  for  this  vegetable 

is  street  sweepings  and  wood  ashes :  do  little 

good  at  Madras  after  the  middle  of  February. 

May  be  sown  successively  once  a  fortnight  dur-  |  in  this  state   into   N.   India,  under  the  name 

ing  the  cold-months.     The  Japan  pea  has  been  \  khoobanee ;  the   Arabic  name  is  mL«'h-mi«h; 

introduced  into  the  United  States,  and  returns  \  in    Bokhara,    where    they     are    particularly 

two  and  three  hundred  per  cent. — AgricnUur-  [  iine,  they  are  called  bakur  khanee.    In  the 

'ral   Report    for  I8f54  from  Commisswners  0/ {  Himalaya  the  fruit  is  called  zurd-aloo,  chooloo, 


Patents  to  Bouse  of  Assemhhj \  Faulkner;  Hid- 
dell ;  Jdffrey, 

PEACH,  Amygdalus  persica. 


Khookh, 
Sien-kwo. 


Ak. 
Chin. 


Li  the  vicinity  of  Shanghae,  is  a  fine  and  large 
variety  of  peach,  which  comes  into  the  markets 
there  about  the  middle  of  August  and  remains 
in  perfection  for  about  ten  days.  It  is  grown 
in  ^he  peach  orchards,  a  few  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  City  ;  and  it  is  quite  a.  usual  thing  to  see 
peaches  of  this  variety  eleven  inches  in  circum- 
ference and  twelve  ounces  in  weight.  This  is 
probably,  what  some  writers  call  the  Peking 
peach,  about  which  some  exaggerated  stories 
have  been  told.  Trees  of  the  Shanghae  variety 
are  now  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London.  In  China,  Yu-t'au  is  the 
nectarine;  Ping-t'aii  and  Hoh-t*au  are  names 
of  the  flat  peach,  and  the  Kin-t'au  is  a  yellow- 
fruited  peach.  The  peach  was  introduced  into 
Europe  from  Persia,  a  country  in  which  the 
fruit  is  very  fine,  and  where  both  the  free  and 
cling-stone  varieties  are  known,  and  called 
kulloo  and  kardee,  the  general  name  for  peach, 
being  Persian  aroo ;  and  Arabic  khookh.  They 
ripen  well,  and  are  of  a  fine  flavour  in  Pesha- 
wur ;  also  in  the  north  of  India,  with  the  well- 
flavoured  flat  peach  from  China.  With  care,  it 
succeeds  also  in  the  elevated  land  of  Mysore ; 
it  is  found  wild  in  different  parts  of  the  Hima- 
laya, as  about  Musooree,  at  elevations  of  5,000 
and  6,000  feet.  In  the  district  of  Bissehur 
there  is  a  distinct  kind,  called  bhemee  by  the 
natives,  Persica  saligna,  Royle^  which  though 
small,  is  juicy  and  very  sweet.  The  nectarine 
is  found  in  gardens  in  northern  India,  where  it 
is  called  shuft^aloo,  and  moondla-aroo  (smooth) 
though  it  does  not  perfectly  ripen  its  fruit, 
nor  is  it  known  from  whence  it  was  introduced, 
though  probably  from  Cabul.  The  apricot  is 
very  abundant  around  almost  every  village  in 
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and  chinaroo :  in  Kunawar  the  fruit  is  dried  on 

the  tops  of  their  houses,  and  when  pounded, 

mixed  with  their  meal.    It  is  chiefly  cultivated 

Shaft-aloo.    Hind.,    Pem.  |  ^'^  account  of  the  beautiful  oil  which  is  ex- 

Aroo.  .,       pressed  from  the  kernels.     These  may  also  be 

found  in  the  bazaars,  ui}der  the  name  of  badani- 
kohee,  or  hill-almonds.     The  oil  has  a  aligLt 
smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  must  reseinbie  \ 
that  irom  almonds,  especially  the  bitter  kind, 
or  that  obtained  from  Prunus  brigantiaca.   Of 
other   plants   of  the   same  order,   the  fnut  (£ 
Cerasus    puddum,    common    in    the  Himala- 
yas, is  not  edible,  but  is   employed  for  makioj 
a  well-flavoured  cherry-brandy,  though  not  d»» 
tilled  like  the  kirschenwasser ;  the  hark,  pud*., 
mak,  is  used  in  medicine,  as  is  that  of  species  of 
cherry  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  Ce»*, 
sas  undulata  and  capricida,  the  last  so  callei 
from  the  leaves  being  poisonous  to  goats ;  ani^ 
C.  cornuta  remarkable  for  its  pod-like  momtRK^ 
sity,  are  handsome  and  showy  trees  growing  oa^ 
lofty  mountains    and   worthy   of  introducdiWi 
into  England.     Specimens  of  the  plants  frooi< 
Cashmere  appear  to  Dr.  Lindley  to  be  a  nev^ 
species,  Prunus  bokhariensis,  Royle.    To  thit 
kind  kokamalis  (kokumelea)  is  applied  as  th» 
Greek  name  in  Persian  works  on  Materia  M9« 
dica.     From  Irki,  near  Sabathoo,  a  small,  ji^ 
low,  thin-skinned  and  very  juicy  sweet  pliiiij 
was  introduced  into  the  Saharunpore  gardeflJ 
and  wliich,  though  considered  by  Dr.  Roy^ 
to  be  a  new  species  (P.  aloocha),  is  very  lik% 
a  variety  of  the  coYnmon  plum.  It  is  this,  pro* 
bably,  which  is  called  green-gage  by  travellere*; 
Mr.  Moorcrofl,  also  mentions  a  plum  in  Ludak^ 
Cerasus   tomentosa.     The  Peach  is  supposed  to, 
be  a  modified  almond  under   cultivation,  and 
though  many  hundred  varieties  have  been  pr»*; 
duced,  the  Peach  and  the  almond  are  believed  j 
by  Professor  Koch  to  be  of  the  same  stock. — 
Wall.  Cai.,  No.  715  ;  BoyU,  III.  Him.  Bd^  \ 
p,  204,  205.  I 
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PEACOCK. 
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PEACH  GUM. 

rau  kiau,  Chin. 
In  China  employed  medicinally. 


C( 


Eno. 

Fr. 
Lat. 
Gkb. 

Gr. 
Heb. 

» 


Marak, 

To-gei, 

Manura, 

Sikhin, 

Tokei, 

Man, 


MA.I-4Y,  JaV. 

Malhal. 
Sans.,  Jav. 

it 

Singh. 
Tam. 


retl  and  yellow  colour." — Seenian, 

PEACH  WOOD  ofNicaragura.  An  inferior 
kind  of  brazil-wood,  used  to  dye  a  fugitive 
"  fancy  red.'' —  Waterston,  FauUcner. 

PEACOCK. 

Pea-fowl, 
Paon, 
Pavo, 
Pfau, 

Tukeyiun, 
Tukfaj-im, 

There  are  three  species  of  peafowl  known  in 
India,  Pavo   cristatus,   P.  japanensis  and   P. 
muticus,   lAnn.,    the   former  of  British  India, 
,  the    latter    from   Assam  to   the  Archipelago, 
confined   to  Java,   Sumatra,   and   the   Malay 
i  peninsula,  and  has  never  been  domesticated  by 
i  the    natives    of  the  Archipelago.      The    two 
;  vild  species   P.  cristatus,  and  P.  muticus  are 
I  recognized  and   Mr.  Sclater  has  lately  named 
!  P.  nigripennis   or  Japanned  Peacock,  but   its 
I  country  is   unknown.     Peacocks   are  called  in 
I  Hebrew    tukhi-im,    and   this     finds   its    ex- 
planation in   the   name  still  used  for  peacock 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  togei,  which  in  turn  has 
been  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  sikhin,  meaning 
furnished  with   a   crest.    In    many    parts  of 
India,  they  Hve  in  a  semi-domestic  state  in  and 
[  about  the  villages.     Being  deemed  sacred  they 
[  «re  unmolested.     The   Peacock  is  said  to  have 
!  been  introduced  to  Europe   by  Alexander  the 
Great.     Peafowl  were  so  rare  in  Greece  that  a 
male  and  female  were  valued  at  Athens  at  a 
thousand  drachmae  or  JC32-5-10.     Samos  pos- 
•ibly  was  the  next  place  they  were  known  at, 
;Vharetfaey  were  preserved  about  the  temple 
«f  Juno,  being  a  bird  sacred  to  that  goddess,  but 
fteir  use    was  afterwards  permitted  to  mor- 
tris,  for    Gellius,    in   his  Noctes  AlticjB,    c. 
M,  commends   the  excellency  of  the   Samian 
.peacocks.  They  we/e,  however,  known  in  Judaea 
'inany  years  before  the  days  of  Alexander.   The 
peacock  was  a  favourite  armorial   emblem   of 
Jc  Rajput  warrior ;  it  is  the  bird  sacred  to  their 
Mais  (Kumara),  as  it  was  to  Juno,  his  mother, 
kthe  west.  The  feather  of  the  peacock  is  used 
A»  decorate  the  tm-ban  of  the  Rajput  as  that  of  the 
WBnior  of  the  Crusade,   adopted  from  the  hin- 
ioo  through   the  Saracens.     "  Le  paon  a  tou- 
joma  ete  Y  embleme  de  la  noblesse.     Plusieurs 
dievaliers  avaient  leurs   casques  des  plumes  de 
:«ct  wseau,  un  grand  nombre  de  families  nobles 
kportaient  dans  leur  blazon  ou  sur  leur  cimier, 
fKkjuea    uns    n'en    portaient    que  la  queue. 
A  bunch  of  peacock's  feathers  is  atiU  the  imple- 
ment of  ooajuring  and  is  carried  by  mendicants 
in  India  who  pretend  to  skill  in  magic,  it  is 
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j  especially  borne  about  by  Jaina  vagrants.  The 
j  peacock    enters  into    the    hindoo   mythoWy. 
PEACH  PALM,  ^Guilielma  "speciosa,    the  !  ^^'  ^'f  /^^  amiwement  of  Parvati  his  bride, 
Pupuuha,   produces   an  agreeable  imit  of  a    ^"^"'^'^^^^.  ^  Particular  dance,  to  the  musical 
d  ^d  yellow  colour.^'-^.^.^H.  accompaniment  of  the  tabor,  struck  by  his  at- 

tendant Nandi.     His  sons  were  present :  Kar- 
tikeya  mounted   on  his   peacock,  and  Ganesa 
with  the  head  and  trunk  of  an  elephant.     Siva 
is   embellished   with   a   collar  of  the  hooded 
snake  twining  round  his  neck  and  surmounting 
his  head.     The  peacock  is  supposed  to  be  par- 
ticularly  delighted    by   the    approach   of  the 
rainy  season,  and  the  bird  of  Kartikeya,  mis- 
taking the  deep  sound  of  the  drum  for  the 
rolling  of  thunder  indicative  of  a  storm,  screams 
with  delight.     The   peacock  is  considered  the 
natural  enemy  of  snakes,  and  the  snake  of  Siva 
alarmed   at   the   approach  of  his   mortal  foe, 
deserts  his  place  on  the  neck  of  the  deity,  and 
makes   for  the   first  hiding  place  he  can  find. 
This  happens  to  be  the  tip  of  the  Ganesa's  ele- 
phant trunk ;    his  entrance  into  which  disturbs 
the  bees  that  are  supposed  to  settle  on  the  tem- 
ples of  an  elephant.     The   European   fable  of 
the    jackdaw   borrowing  the   plumage  of  the 
peacock,  haa   its  countei-part  in  Ceylon,  where 
the  popular  legend  runs  that  the  pea-fowl  stole 
the  plumage  of  a  bird  caUed  by  the  natives 
avitchia.     Sir  J.   E.   Tennent  had  not  been 
able  to  identify  the  species  which  bears   this 
name  ;  but  it  utters  a  cry  resembHng  the  word 
matkiang  !  which  in  Singhalese  means  "  I  will 
complain,"     This  they  beUeve  is  addressed  by 
the  bird  to  the  rising  of  the  sun,  imploring 
redress  for  ita  wrongs.  The  avitchia  is  described 
a^  somewhat  less  than  a  crow,  the  colours  of  its 
plumage  being  green,  mingled  with  red.     The 
wild  pea-fowl  of  the  jungles  is  a  better  bird  for 
the  table,  and  when  young  is  no  despicable 
food. — Crawfurd's  ZHctiormrt/,  p.   330  ;   Bar- 
win,   origin  of  species ;  MulUr's  Lectures,  p 
190  ;  Tod^s  Bajasthan,  Vol.  i,  p.    137  ;  Hir^'. 
^ifuL,  Vol.  u,  pp.  10,   306;    TennetU's  Nat. 
Hist,,  pp.  244.     AH.  Armoirie,  Diet,  de  Van- 
even   Regime;  Pennant's   Hindoostan     Vol    \ 
pp.  211,  212.     See  .Sacti,  Vahan.      ' 

PEAK  SAUL  or  Yegasee.     A  timber  of  the 
Northern  Circars. 

PEAlT^'^'  ^'''''     ^^^'^  ^^^^*'  ^'^^• 

J^iniit  Of  the  Pyrus  communis,   a  tree  of  Eu- 
rope and  Kashmir. 

P;EAREA,  a  river  near  Dodur  in  Sindheah's 
territory. 

PEARCE,  a  traveUer  from  Antalo  to  Lake 
Asnangi. 


PEARL. 

Looloo ;  Lulu, 
Paarlen, 
Perles, 
Perlen, 


An, 

Dtjt. 
Fr. 


Maragdos,  margariteSjGn. 
JI^tt»»  Guz. 

^oti.  Hind. 
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PEARL. 

MargaritA,  Lat. 

Muti:  Mutya:    Mutiyara 
lulu,  Malay. 

Marwarid,  Pbks. 

Shemtschug,  Perlii,    Rvs. 

In  Arabic  poetry  pearls  .are  fabled  to  be 
drops  of  vernal  rain  congealed  in  oyster  shells. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  that  in  the  month 
of  March   the  drops   of  rain   water  which  fall 


Maraoata, 

Sans. 

Mootoo;  Mutu, 

SiNOH. 

Perlas, 

Sp 

Muttu, 

Tkm. 

Mutiamu, 

Tkl. 

PEARL. 

modon,  from  the  upper  Conway  at  Llanrwstj 
but  those  of  the  salt-water  mussel:  and  he 
attributes  the  same  origin  to  all  pearls,  the 
oxidation  of  a  minute  species  of  Distoma  cai». 
ing  their  formation,  much  in  the  same  waj 
tliat  galls  are  formed  in  plants.  In  whatever 
way  produced,  pearls  of  considerable  size,  ou 
account  of  their  beauty  and  rarity,  have  been 
on   the   surface   of  the  sea,  are  swallowed  by   valued  at  enormous  prices  in  past  ages,  and  are 


the  mothers-of-pearl,   and  earned  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,   where  being  fished   for  and 
opened  in  September,  they  are  found  to  con- 
tain  pearls.    The  hindoos  poetically  describe 
them   as  drops  of  dew  falling  into  the  shells 
when  the  fish  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  becoming  by  some  un- 
explained action  of  the  sun's  rays  transibrmed 
into  pearls.     Pearls  are  produced   when  the 
transparent  envelope  of  the  animal,  called  the 
mantle,  is  wounded  or  irritated.      There  are 
small,  boring  worms,  which   pierce   the  shell 
and  penetrate  to    the    body  of  the    animal. 
The  mantle    then    sends  forth  a  quantity  of 
pearly  matter  over    the    wounded    spot,  and 
this  becomes  a  little  knob  or  pearl.     It  ap- 
pears probable  also  that   some    minute  sub- 
stance, such  as  a  grain  of  sand,  may  find  its 
way  into  the  shell  and  produce  irritation,  and 
that  the  animal,  unable  to  expel  it,  renders  it 
less  injurious  by  covering  it  with  calcareous 
matter.    It  is  sometimes  affirmed,  that  to  pro- 
duce pearls,  the  oyster  must  have   received 
some  external  injury :  and  this  is  corroborated 
by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  shells  in  which 
pearls  are  found  are  outwardly  contorted,  and 
that  a  smooth  regular  shell  is  a  pretty  sure 
sign  of  the  absence  of  the  pearl.     It  was  there- 
fore suggested  to  the  Swedish  government  by 
the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  to  pierce  small  holes 
in  the  shell  of  the  freshly  caught  pearl  oyster, 
and  then  restore  it  to  its  original  bed.     The 
experiment  was  tried,  but  without  success.     A 
somewhat  similar  plan  is  said  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Chinese,  and  with  favourable  results.  These 
ingenious  people  thread  upon  fine  silk  small 
beads  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  fasten  them  with- 
in shells  of  pe^rl  oysters,  when  they  rise  to  the 
sur&ce  of  tiie  water  at  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer.    The  animals  are  then  restored  to  their 
bed,  where  they  soon  cover  the  beads  with  cal- 
t^reous  matter,  and  thus  convert  them  into 
pearls.     Small  pearls  which  have  been  immers- 
ed in  acetous  acids,  and  thus  reduced  to  their 
membranous  constituents,  have  the  appearance 
of  beinp;  formed  of  concentric  coats  of  mem- 
brane, and  carbonate  of  lime,  thus  resembling 
m  composition  the  mother-of-pearl  with  which 
oyster  shells  are  lined.     Mr.  Robert  Gamer, 
F.  L.  S.,  particularly  examined  those  formed  in 
the  mantle  of  the  Conway  and  Lancashire 
'*iel, — not  the  beautiful  pearls  of  the  Alaa- 
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still  among  the  choicest  objects  of  the  jewellcri 

art.     Their  delicate  and  silvery  lustre  ba?  been 

as  widely  celebrated  as  the  brilliance  of  the 

diamond.     The  Meleagrina  margaritifera  fw- 

nishes  the  finest  pearls  and  finest  nacre.  When 

secreted  in  the  globular  form  it  is  the  pearl,  on 

the  inner  walls  of  the  shell — the  nacre.    The 

pearl  oyster  is  met  with  in  the  Persian  GnU 

Arabian   coast,  the  Japanese  and  American 

seas,  on  the  shores  of  California,  Australia,  nenr 

the  islands  of  the  South  Seas*  Bay  of  Beogil, 

Ceylon,  Gulf  of  Manaar,  and  near  the  moadi 

of  the  Indus.     The  Meleagrina   margaritifera, 

or  pearl  mussel  multiplies  by  means  of  what 

is  technically  called  spat  or  spawn,  which  ii 

thrown  out  in  some  years  in  great  quandtiti 

— perhaps  similar  to  the  edible  oyster  of  Bfr 

tain  which  threw  much  spat  in  1849,  and  nol 

again  until  1860  and  not  then  up  at  least  to 

1866.     The  "  spat"  floats  in  and  on  the  wataf 

and  attaches  itself  to  anything  it  comes  it 

contact  with,  attaining  it  is  said  the  size  d  ft 

shilling  in  six  months.     In  its  seventh  year, 

the  pearl  mussel  attains  its  maturity  as  a  peoi 

producer,  pearls  obtained  from  a  seven  year 

mussel  being  of  double  the  value  of  those 

one  of  six  years  of  age.     In  mussels  under 

yeai-s  the  pearls  are  not  of  any  mercantile  vali 

and  afler  7  years  the  pearls  deteriorate. 

from  mussels  of  about   4  years  old  have 

yellow  tinge  and  the  older  kinds  a  pmky  h 

but  pearls  of  a  red  and  even  black  as  also 

other    colours  are   likewise   met  with. 

Baghdad  dealers  prefer  the  round  white 

Those  of  Bombay  esteem  pearls  of  a  yei 

hue  and  perfect  sphericity,  while  other  nati» 

choose    the   gems   with   a   rich   pmk    coloi 

There  seem  reasons  to  believe  that  tlie 

mussel  spat  is  migi*atory,  forming  colonies 

places  remote  from  the  parent  bed.    B€tir< 

the  years  1T32  and  1746,  there  was  little 

fishing  atCeylonand  there  were  long  suspensii 

between  1768  and  1796:  between  1820 

1828:   and  between   1837  and   1854. 

late  Dr.  Kelaart  is    stated   to   have  been 

opinion  that  the  molluscs  are  capable  of  leavi 

their  shell.     In  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  pei 

banks  extend  three  hundred  miles  in  a  straigl 

line  and  the  best  beds  are  level  and  of  wh 

sand  overlying  the  coral  in  clear  water 

any  mixture  of  mud  or  earthy  substance  wi 

the  sand  is  considered  to  be  detrimental  to 
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pearl  moUuac.    In  the  Persian  Gulf,  there  is 
both  a  spring  and  a  summer  fishery  and  as 
many  as  5,000  boats  will  assemble  from  Bah- 
rein and  the  islands,  and  continue  fishing  from 
April  to  September.     The  amount  of  money 
deriyed  in  the  pearl  fisheries  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  has  >)een  estimated  at  <£400,000.     The 
net  reyenue  from  that  of  Ceylon,  from  1828 
•to  1837  was  ^£227,131.     Each  Ceylon  boat  is 
manned  with  a  crew  of  23  persons,   ten  of 
vhom  are  diyers,  two   diyers  to  each   stone, 
of  which  there  are  5  in  the  boat.     When  fish- 
ing for  goyernment  or  for  a  speculator,  these 
leceiye  ^ree-fourths  of  all  the  produce.   Pearls 
in  some  instance,  though  full  of  lustre  without, 
are  dead  like  a  fish  eye  within,  and  vice  versa. 
They  occur  of  all  colours,  those  of  Asia,  from 
the  sea  pearl  oyster  Meleagrina  margaritifera, 
[  are  found  on  the  West  Coast  of  Ceylon,  in  the 
I  golf  of  Manaar,  in  the  Persian  gulf,  in  the 
i  800I00  islands,  near  Papua  and  in   the  Red 
[  8ea.    Off  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  the  fishing  sear 
I  tan.  is  inaugurated  by  numerous  ceremonies, 
I  and  the  fleet,  sometimes  of  150  boats,  then 
I  {fat  to  sea.    Each  boat  has  a  stage  at  its  side 
i  and  is  manned  by  ten  rowers,  ten  divers,  a 
I  iteeisman  and  a  shark  charmer  (pillaJ  karras). 
I  The  men  go  down  five  at  a  time,  each  expe- 
I  diting  his  descent  by  means  of  a  stone  20  to 
i  25  lbs.  in  weight,  and  holding  their  nostrils, 
i  gather  about   100  shells  in  the  one  or  two 
I  minutes  which  they  remain  under  water.  Each 
!  man  makes  40  to  50  descents  daily.  The  pearl 
I  ojsteiB  are  thrown  on  the  beach  and  left  to 
[  fotrify.    In  the   Persian  gulf,    so   many  as 
I  90,000  persons  are  said  to  be  employed   in 
I  tile    pearl    fishery.     According    to  European 
^iMte,  a  perfect   pearl,   should   be   round  or 
in^shaped ;  ot  a  pure  white,  slightly  trans- 
parent: free  from  specks,  spots  or  blemish  and 
poBsess  the  peculiar  lustre  characteristic  of  the 
gem.    In  India  and  China,  the  bright  yellow 
•  mIout  is  preferred.     Cleopatra  is  said  to  have 
r  £fl9olved  in  vinegar,  a  pearl  of  the  value  of 
150,000  aureos  or  golden  crowns  in  the  pre- 
■ence  of  Anthony  and  to  have  drunk  it  off,  but 
k  wonld  have  required  a  larger  quantity  and 
I  stronger  acid  than  any  one  could  have  taken 
with  impunity,  to  have  done  so.   Caesar  is  said 
to  haye  paid  a  sum  equal  to  £50,000  ster- 
£ng,  for  a  single  pearl.    The  fellow-drop  to  the 
fendant  destroyed  by  Cleopatra,  is  said  to  have 
I  been  sawn  in  two  by  command  of  the  emperor 
I  Augustus,  and  used   to  adorn   the  statue  of 
I  Venus. 

I      The  pearls  of  Scotland ,  of  the  best  kind,  range 

I  in  price  from£5  to  £50,  but  £100  has  been  paid 

I  lor  a  fine  specimen.     A  pearl  is  found  in  every 

Uiirteen  shells,  but  only  one  in  ten  is  saleable. 

The  rose  tinted  pearl  of  Scotland  is  in  large 

esteem  amongst  Paris  ladies.     Pearl  fisheries 
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exist  in  Ceylon,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  ai&d 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  last-named  being  the 
jnost  productive.  Fisheries  of  less  importance 
%also  exist  in  Algiers,  and  in  the  Zooloo  islands. 
In  Northern  Queensland  in  1873,  a  fleet  oi 
sixty  schooners  was  engaged  in  the  remunera- 
tive work  of  raising  the  mollusca,  and  one  ves- 
sel alone  realized  in  six  montlis  £8,000,  the 
divers  having  raised  80  tons  of  pearl  shell, 
and  found  over  150  pearls  of  large  size. 
Two  thousand  years'  ago,  the  Romans  found 
pearls  in  Britain,  and  in  modern  times  the 
rivers  of  Scotland  have  afforded  considerable 
quantities,  though  not  of  the  best  quality. 
Several  rivers  of  Saxony,  Silesia,  Bavaria  and 
Bohemia  afford  pearls,  and  they  are  also  found 
in  two  or  three  Russian  provinces.  There  are 
also  pearl  fisheries  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
The  coast  of  Columbia  and  the  Bay  of  Panama 
have  furnished  considerable  quantities,  but  they 
are  not  considered  equal  to  the  pearb  of  the 
East  in  shape  or  colour.  Pearls  are  found  in 
China ;  and  Marco  Polo  speaks  of  a  salt  lake, 
supposed  now  to  be  in  Yunan,  which  produced 
them  in  ifuch  quantity  that  the  fishery  in  his 
day  was  farmed  out  and  restricted  lest  they 
should  become  too  cheap  and  common,  but  such 
is  not  now  the  case  judging  from  the  numbers 
annually  imported  from  India.  The  Quarterly 
Review  speaks  of  an  artificial  mode  practised 
by  the  Chinese  of  making  pearls  by  dropping  a 
string  of  small  mother-of-pearl  beads  into  tilie 
shell  which  in  a  year  are  covered  with  the 
pearly  crust.  Pearls,  to  the  amount  of  £500,000, 
are  annually  brought  to  Canton ;  coral  is 
also  a  part  of  cargoes  from  the  Archipelago 
to  China.  The  principal  pearl  fisheries  are 
on  the  Coast  of  Madura,  the  Strait  between 
Ceylon  and  the  Continent,  the  Island  of  Bah- 
rein, in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  at  Hainan,  on 
the  Coast  of  China.  The  pearl  divers  pile  the 
shells  upon  the  shore  in  little  pits,  and  cover 
them  with  sand,  till  the  shell  opens,  and  the 
fish  is  destroyed.  The  pearls  are  then  procur- 
ed, cleansed,  and  passed  through  a  kind  of 
sieve,  according  to  their  sizes  :  the  smallest  are 
denominated  seed  or  ounce  pearls,  and  are  of 
very  inferior  value.  The  quality  or  value  of 
pearls  depends  chiefly  upon  their  size  and  colour. 
Their  true  shape  is  a  perfect  round.  The  colour 
should  be  a  pure  white  ;  not  dull  and  lifeless, 
but  clear  and  brilliant  ;  free  from  foulness, 
spot,  or  stain ;  surfaces  naturally  smooth  and 
glossy.  The  shell,  which  has  the  mother  of 
Pearl,  is  compressed  and  flat,  nearly  orbipidar ; 
the  inside  exquisitely  polished,  and  of  the 
whiteness  and  water  of  Uie  pearl  itself.  It  has 
the  same  lustre  on  the  outside,  when  the  exter- 
nal coats  have  been  removed  by  aquafortis.  It 
is  used  (especially  by  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese) in  a  variety  of  in-laying  works,  toys,  &c. 
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Pearls  worth  fishing  are  found  in  the  seas  about 
the  Arro  Islands,  and  in  those  of  the  Sulu 
Archipelago,  but  none  in  size  or  quality  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  Manar  or  Persian* 
gul&.  Mother-of-pearl  ojsters  are  found  in  the 
same  situations  and  on  the  coast  of  several  of 
the  Bisaja  islands  of  the  Philippines  much 
more  abundantly.  From  Manilla  there  are 
yearly  exported  about  jC200,000  pounds  worth 
of  them.  In  the  Arro  Islands  on  the  coast  of 
New    Guinea,    the  great  soiu'ces    of   wealth 
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Mankind  had  probably  no  sooner  taken  to 
the*  use  of  oysters  as  food  than  pearls  wen 
discovered  and  at  no  period  could  they  be  lo 
rude  as  not  to  prize  the  beautiful  animal  gem  :* 
hence  in  the  most  ancient  records  which  hm 
V .  ,  V  -  ^°^®  down  to  us  we  find  the  pearl  ennmented 
are  the  pearl  and  tnpang  banks,  which  he  on  the    amongst  precious  -articles.    Job  xxviii,  Pm. 


eastern  side  of  the  group,  and  are  often  several 
miles  in  width,  being  interaected  by  deep  chan- 
nels some  of  which  will  admit  vessels  of  bur- 
den.    The  pearl  oysters  are  of  several  varie- 
ties ;  first,   the   large   oyster   with   its   strong 
thick  shell  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter 
which  fui*uishes  the  mother-of-peai'l  shell  of 
commerce.     These  are  obtained  by  diving  and 
are  highly  prized,  being  nearly  always  in  de- 
mand at  Singapore  for  the  European  and  Chi- 
nese markets.     This  oyster  produces  few  real 
pearls,  but  gnarled  semitransparent  excrescences 
are  occasionally  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
inner  shell,  which  are  so  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Chinese  that  they  often  fetch  enormous 
prices.     The  other  description  is   the  small 
eemitransparent  pearl  oyster,  having  the  inner 
surface  of  the  shell  of  a  bluish  tint.   The  shell 
is  of  small  value  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
but  the  oyster  itself  often  contains  pearls  which 
although  individually  of  no  great  value,  are  so 
numerous,  as  amply  to  repay  the  labour  of 
collection.     Pearls  of  sufiicient  size  to  undergo 
the  process  of  boring  are  sometimes  found,  but 
the  greater  portion  are  what  go  by  the  name 
of  seed   pearls,  and  are  only  marketable   in 
China,  where  they  are  much    valued    as   a 
medicine  when  pounded  and  mixed  with  some 
liquid.     The  names  for  the  pearl  in    Malay 
and  Javanese,  mute,  mutya,  aiid  mutyara,  are 
all.  Sanscrit,  and  it  is  not  known  that  in  any  of 
the  Malayan  languages  there  are  native  names 
for  it.     Occasionally  the  Persian  word  lulu  is 
used.        The   name   fur  the   mother-of-pearl 
oyater,  indung-mutyara,  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  our  own,  for  the  Malay  word  indung  signi- 
fies mother  or  matrix.    From  this  we  may  sup- 
pose that  both  the  pearl  and  mother-of-pearl 
were  most  probably  made  known  to  the  Malayan 
nations  by  the  liindoos.     It  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  pearl-fishing  of  the  Sulu  islands  was 
certainly  carried  on  before  the  arrival  of  Euro- 
peans, for  they  are  mentioned  by  the  indefati- 
gable Barbosa,     "  (Joing  on,"  says  he,  "  in  a 
northerly  direction  towards    China,    there  is 
another  island  abounding  in  the  necessaries  of 
life  called  Solar  (Sulu)  inhabited  by  a  gentile 
])eople  almost  white,  and  in  person  well  made. 
They  have  their   own   proj^er  king  and  lan- 
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guage.  In  this  island  is  found  much  gold  by 
washing  the  soil,  and  over  against  it,  the  people 
go  to  fish  small  pearls,  and  even  find  occasion- 
ally larger  ones,  fine  as  to  colour,  and  round- 


ness. 


lu.     In  China,  so  early  as  twenly-two  and  t 
half  centuries  before  the  christian  era,  pearls  are 
enumerated  as  tribute  or  tax  :  and  at  a  later 
period  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Hh-ya  (the 
most  ancient   of   dictionaries    compiled  more 
than  ten  centuries  before  our  era)  as  preciov 
products  of  the  western  part  of  the  empire. 
They  ai*e  also  mentioned  as  ornaments  and  ai 
amulets  against  fire,  &c.  When  western  natural- 
ists, adhering  to  Pliny,  taught  that  the  oyster 
produced  pearls  from  the  heavenly  dew  on  whidi 
it  fed,  a  Chinese  writer  plainly  states  that  peuk 
are  the  result  of  discoriation  in  the  shell  FreA 
water  pearls  were  first  in  use  in  China,  btf , 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  intercoum 
with  the  continent  of  the  Indian  ocean  tb^ 
doubtless  got    them  from   thence  in  greater 
abundance.     It  was  very  early   that  officot 
intercourse  first   took   place.      The  Emperor 
Wuh  (140-86  B.  c.)  sent  to  the  sea  for  the  ipa> 
chase  of  pearls.  After  the  introduction  of  bud- 
dhism and  when  intercourse  with  India  became 
more  common,  pearls  were  also  frequendy  reie^ 
red  to  in  buddhist  writings  as  *  *Moni  peaik* 
From  one  of  these  Moni  pearls,  the  product  it 
a  dragon's  tail,  sufficient  light  was  emitted  to  a 
cockatrice.     A  strange  but  not  incredible  stay 
is  given  (806  a.  c.)*of  a  pearl  as  large  aa  a 
pear  which  retained  its  lustre  only  three  yeai^ 
the   result    doubtless    of  molecular    chaogeat 
Amongst  the  pearls  of  note  is  one  of  Japan  ai 
large  as  a  hen's  egg  of  remarkable  lustre  W' 
nighV ;  of  another  sent  to  court  in  the  middlft 
of  the  eighth  century  of  extraordinary  bright*' 
ness  like  that  of  the  moon ;  and  of  another  tbrei 
inches   seven-tenths  in  circumference  wbid^. 
with  several  others  was  sent  up  fi:x)m  Fokiei 
probably  derived  from  Ceylon.     A  curious  ac- 
count is  recorded  of  an  embassy  sent  in  1029^ 
A.  c,  from   Shiloch-ayenthoh  by  the  king  of 
Cliinlicn  by  his  ambassador  named  PuyahtoH 
and  others  with  presents  of  a  cup  and  saucer 
and  of  a  quantity  of  true  pearls  :  and  tbirtj  or 
forty  years  later  tiibute  bearers  again  came 
from  the  same  court  and  solicited  that  in  tbeir 
audience  they  might  be  permitted  to  follow  tbe 
customs  of  their  own  country  which  was  gra- 
ciously  accorded.     On  the  day  appointed,  the 
messenger  appeared  ax  the  door  of  the  audience 
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chamber  kneeling  and  holding  a  golden  tray 
containing  pearls  and  golden   figures  of   the 
water  lily,  and  on  approaching  the  throne  they 
tossed  the   contents  on   the   floor  before   the 
emperor  which  the  courtiers  instantly  swept  up 
and  divided.      They  are  noted   a&   the   most 
deferential  of  people.     They  must  have  been 
from  some  country  which  then  existed  in  India 
or  Ceylon  or   thereabouts.      Marco  Polo   also 
mentions  pearls  in  his  work  on  China.     At 
what  period  the  Chinese  fishing  for  pearls  com- 
menced cannot  be  ascertained  except  perhaps 
by  reference  to  local  topographical  works  which 
it  is  very  difficult,  nay  almost  impossible,  to 
obtain.    One  account  represents  pearls  as  be- 
ing found  on  the  coast  generally  south  of  Can- 
ton.   No  particulars  are  given  except  of  the 
;  fishery  in  the  department  of  Lien-chan  in  the 
extreme  sonthem  part  of  the  empire  in  the 
:  Canton  province  (Kwantung.)     On  the  sea  is 
;  an  island  on  which  there  is  a  pool  or  lake 
which  the  district  magistrate  annually  visits  to 
receive  the  tribute ;  personally  inspecting  the 
'  q)eration.     The  pearl  fishers  dive  into  the  lake 
:  Jbr  shells.   The  old  shells  are  opened  for  pearls. 
;  The  bottom  of  this  lake  is  supposed  to  commu- 
:  Hicate  with   the    sea — unfathomable    in   the 
i  centre — the  crater  probably  of  an  extinct  vol- 
1  cano ;  pearls  as  large  as  beans,  sometimes  an 
;  inch  in  circumference  have  been  found.     The 
[  jtmng  shells  are  strung  on  a  bamboo  stick  and 
:  dried  in  the  sun  mixed  with   cassia  :   then 
roasted  in  some  medicinal   production  :  they 
;  contain  pearls  as  large  as  millet,  thus  the  womb 
tfthe  shell  is  the  flesh,  either  of  the  large  or 
[  mall  kinds.     Another  account  names  the  dis- 
I  trict  in  Lien-chan  where  the  pearl  fisheries  are 
;  conducted.     In  the  sea  there  is  an  island  with 
I  a  lake  into  which  the  barbarous  natives  dive 
I  fir  shells  :  some  years  they  are  abundant  and 
I  in  others  scarce.   There  is  a  myth  amongst  the 
libermen,   of  a  walled  city   at  the   bottom, 
guarded  by  monsters,  containing  pearls  of  large 
I  ibe  and  splendour  but  which  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed for  fear  of  the  guards  ;  small  ones  growing 
i.CQt8ide  the  city  walls  like  grass  being  the  only 
jcnes  obtainable.     Another  writer  says,  south- 
!  cast  of  the  Too  city  there  is  a  smooth  river  with 
;»sea  (an  island  with  a  lake),  Yuenmei  river, 
containing  large  oysters  having  pearls.     Visit- 
i  cd  by  moonlight   fishermen   descend  into  the 
i^^aters  with  a  basket  fastened  to  their  waists  : 
vhen  they  can  hold   their   breath  no  longer 
ihey  give  a  signal  to  be  brought  up.    Vora- 
doos  fish  sometimes  attack  the  divers  when  the 
rope  floats  upwards.      Yung-tai-kei  when   at 
Cuiton  appointed    a     Pearl-Inspector.      The 
idlers  would  collect  several  baskets  of  sea 
plants,  something  similar  to  the  willow  which 
they  detached  from  the  rocks  under  water  and 
bnmght  them  to  the  office.     On   the  middle  of 
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these  bushes  were  shells  which  contained  pearls. 
Another   writer  says  the    rude   sea    people  at 
Canton  dive  for  pearl  shells  and  cut  them  out ; 
they  leave  their  sea  vessels   in  which  they  live 
and  take  to  boats  and  then  with  a  rope  about 
the  waist   descend  into  the  water  ;  when  they 
require  breath  they  make  a  signal  and  are  aid- 
ed up.     It  is  stated  that  between  1403-25,  in 
consequence  of  so   many  of  the   divers   being 
devoured  by  the  sand-jfish  (shark)  or  nothing 
left  but  their   limbs,  the   fishers   contrived  an 
iron  rake  for  gathering  shells   without  diving, 
but  they   got   a   few   only.     Afterwards  they 
contrived  the  method  now  pursued  of  a  dredge 
or  a  scoop-like  implement  one  on  each  side  of 
the  boat  which  as  the  boats  sailed  along  gather- 
ed the  shells."   The  above  remarks  are  gather- 
ed from  old  native  authors,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  pearl  fishery  exists  at  present  at  all  in 
China,  the  places   being   exhausted   as   many 
others  have  been  elsewhere.     Were  they  now 
in  existence  they  could   hardly   have  escaped 
the   notice   of  foreigners  resident   at   Canton. 
These  ingenious  people  were  the  first  to  devise 
methods  to  imitate  the  pearl.     There  is  a  note 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury pearls   were  made  of  a  composition   of 
medicine.     The  art  may  have   been  lost  or  it 
may  be  the  same  as  that  now  employed  at,  and 
which  originated,  at  Canton,  and  which  appears 
to  resemble  that  pursued  by  the    French,  who 
however  have  carried  the  art  to  a  very  much 
superior  degree  of  perfection. 

Feeling  much  interest  as  to  the  method  pur- 
sued by  3ie  Chinese  with  the  Pearl  Mussel  in 
the  winter  of  1851-52  (in  conjunctioa  with  a 
friend,)  Dr.  McGowan,  an  American  Physician 
resident  at  Ningpo  by  whose  assistance  he  has 
been  enabled  to  put  together  the  preceding 
data,  the  writer  dispatched  an  intelligent  na- 
tive to  Hoochow  in  the  adjacent  province  about 
three  days  journey  from  Ningpo,  where  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  pearls,  &c.,  by  means 
of  the  muscle  fish  is  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  shells  shew- 
ing the  process  during  the  difierent  stages  and 
also  some  live  fish  the  first  ever  seen  by  foreign- 
ers. The  fish  are  collected  together  in  April  or 
May  and  are  opened  principally  by  children  who 
put  a  small  bit  of  bamboo  in  the  orifice  :  the 
elders  then  insert  whatever  they  wish.  The 
foreign  substance  made  use  of  is  composed  of 
brass,  bone,  pieces  of  round  pebble  or  mud.  - 
When  the  latter  is  used  it  is  first  well  pow- 
dered, after  which  the  pitch  or  juice  of  a  tree 
is  mixed  with  it  to  give  it  solidity.  These  are  put 
indiscriminately  into  the  mollusc  and  require 
nothing  to  keep  them  where  they  are  placed, 
indeed  it  would  appear  that  the  molluscs  have 
no  powder  of  themselves  to  reject  anything  which 
may  be  placed  in  them.     After  the  fish  have 
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been  operated  upon,  three  spoonfuls  of  the 
scales  of  a  fish,  well  powdered  and  mixed  with 
water,  are  put  into  the  smaller  ones  and  five 
spoonfuls  into  the  larger  ones,  the  pieces  of 
bamboo  are  then  withdrawn  and  the  fish  are 
placed  carefully  in  the  ponds  at  a  few  inches 
apart.      Some  of  the  ponds  being  small  will 


hold  only  about  5,000  fish  but  the  larger  ponds    pearls  :   the  two  provinces  it  is  stated  havii^ 
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commerce.  The  trade  is  a  monopoly  amongst 
a  certain  number  of  villages  and  fiunilies  and 
any  other  village  or  family  commenciDg  it  ii 
required  to  pay  for  some  plays  at  Ye's  tempk 
and  likewise  to  subscribe  something  towards 
the  repair  of  the  temple.  The  Chinese  in  tlte 
south  of   Canton,  also    manufacture  artifidal 


contain  a  far  greater   number.     The  water  in 
the  ponds  does  not  require  to  be  deeper  than 
from  three  to  five  feet  and  in  dry  seasons  water 
is  occasionally  worked  with   them  from   the 
canals   which  intersect   the  country   in  every 
direction  for   the  irrigation  of  the  land.     Four 
or  five  times  each  year   the  ponds   are  well 
manured  with   night  soil.     The  fish  are  ge- 
nerally  taken   out    of   the    ponds    after   ten 
months,   but  if  allowed  to  remain    a    longer 
time   they  come  to  greater  perfection,  three 
years   being  considered    the  maximum  time. 
Several  millions  of  these  shells  annually  find  a 
market  at  Hoochow  ;  the  price  varies  consider- 
ably, some  being  worth  a  penny  the  pair  while 
others  readily  fetch  eight  pence  the  pair.    The 
greater   portion  of  the  shells  are  sold  to  the 
dealers  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  ponds  but 
the  Hoochow  people  prepare  some  few  them- 
selves and  the  price  of  each  pearl  or  image  ready 
for  use  is  from  one  farthing  to  four  pence.  The 
shell  is  cut  through  with  a  fine  saw  as  close  to 
the  pearl  as  possible  the  bit  of  jshell  which  re- 
mains attached  to  the  pearl  is  then  removed  as 
well  as  the  brass,  bone  or  whatever  may  be  in- 
side of  it,  white  wax  being  substituted  and  at 
the   extremity   a   piece   of  the   shell  is  again 
placed   so  as  to   render  the  pearl  as  perfect  as 
possible.     There   are  only  a  very  few  pearls  of 
the  best  description  which  no  doubt  arises  from 
the  haste  in  which  the  Chinese  force  them  upon 
the  market.  It  is  several  years  since  the  atten- 
tion of  foreigners  at  Ningpo  was  drawn  to  the 
mussel  pearl  and  previous  to  the  discovery, 
most   persons   imagined  the   articles   resemb- 
ling pearls  which  the   wealthy  natives  wear  so 
prominently  on  their  caps  were  real  and  valu- 
able  gems.     The   production  of  the  artificial 
pearls  is  quite  a  trade  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hoochow  whole  villages   being   engaged  in  it : 
indeed  it  is  stated  that   some  5,000  people  find 
a  livelihood  by  these  means.     The  process  was 
first    discovered    by  Ye-jin-yang,  a  native    of 
Hoochow,   A.D.  1200,   1300.     At  his  death  a 
large  temple  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  a 
place    called    Seaou-shang    about  twenty-six 
miles  from  Hoochow.     This  temple  is  still  kept 
up  and  plays  are  performed  there  every  year  to 
Ye's  honour.     A  book  is  extant  which  contains 
every  particular  connected  with  this  interesting 
subject  but  it  could  not  be  purchased.  Mention 
of  the  art  is  made  in  the  book  of  the  district 
and  of  its  producing  an  important  article  of 
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exchanged  their  secrets  many  years  ago,  bat 
the  Hoochow  people  do  not  succeed  very  weQ 
with  the  Canton  process,  and  there  mustU 
some  very  great  peculiarity  in  either  the  cli- 
mate or  fish  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Caa* 
ton  people  who  are  so  noted  for  their  perse- 
verance with  anything  by  which  they  can  ean 
even  a  trifie  have  ever  succeeded  with  the 
Hoochow  method.  From  the  circumstance  of 
the  trading  junks  both  from  the  northern  and 
southern  provinces  buying  up  all  they  can  meet 
with  in  the  shops  at  Ningpo,  it  would  seem  n 
though  Hoochow  was  the  only  place  in  China 
where  the  trade  is  pursued.  An  extenave  pead 
fishery  exists  on  the  north-west  coast  of  westen 
Australia,  extending  for  1,000  miles  along  tb 
coast.  Pearls  obtained  from  the  bankseat  Perik 
are  valued  from  £1  to  £20  each.  The  pent 
fisheries  of  western  Australia  appear  to  be  still 
progressing  favourably.  One  consignment  ti 
Melbourne  from  the  banlcs  consisted  of  twenty 
five  very  handsome  pearls,  some  of  them  peifd3| 
in  shape  and  of  a  very  fine  colour.  The  laTgei|>; 
were  valued  at  £15  for  the  London  maike^ 
the  others  at  prices  ranging  from  £%  to  jC15. 

The  Arabs  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  according 
to  Colonel  Pelly,  attidbute  the  decay  of  tuf 
Sind  and  Ceylon  fisheries  to  the  mixture  cf 
mud  and  earthy  substance  with  the  sand  of  lU 
beds.  A  late  return  from  the  Bahrein  pent 
fishery  values  the  produce  at  twenty  lacs  of  Ru- 
pees, and  the  other  fisheries  in  the  Persian  Gof 
yield  an  aggregate  of  other  twenty  lacs.  ColoDfll 
Pelly  suggested  that  a  few  hundred  oysters " 
the  Gulf  should  be  transported  to  the  Cejkii 
coast  as  an  experiment.  If  the  oysters  surrir* 
ed  and  prospered,  the  Ceylon  banks  might  b»! 
again  stocked  from  the  Gulf. 

The  mother-of-pearl  oyster  also  abound,  ia; 
the  Sooloo  Archipelago,  and  the  pearl  fisheif  ^ 
of  the  Sooloo  islands  has  been  long  knowA; 
and  highly  valued :  in  proper  hands  it  would  be' 
the  finest  in  the  world ;  but  pearls  are  prodnoe^ 
in  plenty  all  along  the  northern  coast. 

Pearls,  by  the  Japanese  caUed  kainotam]Da» 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  shell  jewels,  or 
jewels  taken  out  of  shell,  are  foimd  almort 
everywhere  about  Saikoko  in  oysters  and  aevcral 
other  sea-shells  in  Japan,  and  Thunbeig  relates 
that  the  natives  had  little  or  no  value  for  them, 
tin  they  were  apprized  of  it  by  the  CluneBe, 
who  would  pay  good  prices  for  diem,  the  Chi- 
nese women  being  very  proud  of  wearing  ncck- 
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laces,  and  other  ornaments  of  pearls.  The 
laiigest  and  finest  pearls  are  found  in  a  small 
sort  of  oyster,  called  Akoja,  which  is  not  unlike 
the  Persian  pearl-shell,  much  of  the  same  shape, 
both  yalves  shutting  close,  ahout  a  hand  hroad, 
exceeding  thin  and  brittle,  black,  smooth  and 
•hining  on  the'  outside,  within  pretty  rough 
aod  unequal,  of  a  whitish-colour  and  glittering 
like  modier-of-pearl.  These  pearl-shells  are 
found  only  in  the  seas  about  Satzuma,  and  in 
the  Gulf  of  Omra.  Some  of  the  pearls  weigh 
from  four  to  five  condonins,  and  these  are  sold 
for  a  hundred  colans  a  piece.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Riuku  islands  buy  most  of  those,  which 
are  found  about  Satzuma,- they  trading  to  that 
proTince.  Those  on  the  contrary  which  are 
found  in  the  Gulf  of  Omra,  are  sold  chiefiy 
p>  the  Chinese  and  Tunquinese,  and  it  is  com- 
Ipnted  that  they  buy  for  about  3,000  thails  a 
jrear.  He  says  that  there  is  another  shell, 
^vhich  sometimes  yields  pearls,  found  plen- 
^tifully  upon  all  the  Japanese  coasts,  and 
[failed  by  the  natives  Awabi.  It  is  an  uni- 
[yalve  in  shape  almost  oval,  pretty  deep,  open 
^  one  side,  where  it  sticks  to  the  rocks  and  to 
^  bottom  of  the  sea,  with  a  row  of  holes, 
Jf  hich  grow  bigger,  the  nearer  they  come  to  the 
|arcumstance  of  the  shell,  rough  and  limy  on 
|t8  outward  siurface,  frequently  with  corals,  sea- 

entB  and  other  shells  sticking  to  it,  on  the 
de  of  an  exquisite  mother-of-pearl  glim- 
Ipering,  sometimes  raised  into  whitish  pearly 
lexcrescencies,  which  are  likewise  observed  in 
^e  common  Persian  pearl-shell.  A  great  lump 
flesh  fills  the  cavity  of  this  shell,  •  for  which 
reason  they  are  looked .  for  by  fishermen, 
a  very  good  commodity  for  the  market. 
have  an  instrument  made  on  purpose  to 
them  off  from  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  to 
they  stick  close.  Another  shell,  the 
e  of  which  he  could  not  learn,  yields  a  very 
pearl,  which  sometimes  weighs  from  five 
psjL  condonins,  but  they  are  of  a  dirty  yellow 
fotbur,  ill-shaped,  and  worth  but  little.  A 
|Ktty  good  sort  of  pearl,  is  sometimes  observed 
to  grow  in  the  very  fiesh  of  a  shell,  which  is 
called  by  the  natives  Tairaggi,  and  is  found  in 
^  Gulf  of  Arima,  between  Janagana  and  Isa- 
i^  It  is  a  fiat  sort  of  a  shell,  oblong,  almost 
triangular,  a  little  crooked  on  each  side,  about 
a^MLn  and  a  half  long,  and  a  span  broad^  where 
boadest,  thin,  transparent,  smooth  and  polish- 
ed like  horn,  but  very  brittle. 

Pearl-fishing  is  carried  on  at  the  Ceroo 
jdands. 

Pearl  fisheries  are,  from  time  to  time,  under- 
'iiken  on  some  points  of  the  coast  of  the  island 
flf  Mindanao,  and  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  cot 
kt  from  that  of  Zebu,  but  with  little  success 
and  less  constancy,  not  because  there  is  a  scar- 
city of  fine  pearls,  of  a  bright  colour  and  con- 
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siderable  size,  but  on  account  of  the  want  of 
skill  in  the  divers,  and  their  just  dread  of  the 
sharks,  which,  in  great  numbers,  infest  these 
seas. 

Pearls  are  fished  up  on  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  Ceylon  coast  and  are  frequently  large  and 
beautiful,  but  the  pearl  fisheries  for  which  the 
island  is  still  famous  have  very  much  varied 
in  their  yield.  The  natives  account  for  the 
diminution  by  declaring  that  the  pearl  oyster 
has  the  power  of  locomotion  and  has  shifted 
its  former  quarters  to  some  new  ground  not  yet 
discovered.  The  scarcity  is  probably  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  pearls  have  been  disturbed 
before  they  have  reached  their  full  development 
which  is  said  to  require  a  period  of  seven  years. 
Among  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  a  skilful  diver 
can  earn  ten  times  the  wages  of  a  farm  laboiu'er. 
Detailed  accounts  of  the  pearl  fishery  of  Ceylon 
have  been  given  by  the  Count  de  Noe  and 
others,  who  have  had  ample  means  of  watching 
the  operations  of  the  pearl-divers  during  a  resi- 
dence in  that  island.  The  pearl  oysters  occur 
in  banks  at  greater  or  less  depth  in  the  sea 
on  the  western  side  of  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
the  average  depth,  however,  being  about  12 
fathoms,  and  the  distance  from  the  shore  about 
15  miles.  The  right  to  fish  on  these  banks  is 
sold  by  the  government  every  season,  generally 
to  one  individual,  who  afterwards  disposes  of 
shares  in  the  fishery  to  other  parties.  The  bid- 
dings at  the  auction  are  regulated  by  the  pro- 
duce of  some  thousands  of  oysters  taken  from 
the  beds  at  hazard.  If  the  average  quality  of 
pearl  contained  in  them  be  good,  the  competition 
is  strong  in  proportion.  The  pearl  fishery  com- 
mences in  April  and  lasts  till  towards  the  end 
of  May.  It  attracts  a  concourse  of  visitors  not 
only  from  the  interior  of  the  island,  but  from 
various  parts  of  India,  whose  diversities  of  lan- 
guage, dress,  and  mannera  produce  a  striking 
effect.  The  sea-shore,  at  other  times  solitary, 
is,  on  the  eve  of  the  fishery,  suddenly  covered 
with  innumerable  huts,  composed  of  a  few 
poles  stuck  in  the  ground,  inter-woven  with 
bamboo  and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the 
cocoanut  palm :  these  temporary  dwellings  oflen 
shelter  as  many  as  150,000  persons.  The 
signal  for  commencing  the  fishery  is  given  at 
day-break  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  at  that 
moment  the  several  boats  cast  anchor  in  the 
fishing  ground,  for  at  midnight  they  had  lefl 
the  shore  in  an  extensive  fieet,  so  as  to  be  on 
the  spot  at  the  desired  moment.  Each  boat 
has  its  own  proper  bounds,  beyond  which  it  is 
not  lawful  to  work,  and  government  vessels  are 
on  the  spot  to  see  that  no  infringement  of  con- 
tract takes  place.  The  boats  each  carry  a 
captain,  a  pilot,  and  20  men,  of  whom  10  are 
experienced  divers.  Five  divers  descend  at 
once,  the  other  5  taking  the  plunge  when  the 
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first  ascend.  Thus  a  Uttte  time  iit  alloired  for 
regaining  strength.  In  order  to  descend  as 
rapidly  as  poggible  through  the  water,  the  direr 
places  bis  feet  on  a  large  stone  made  faat  to  one 
end  of  a  rope,  the  other  end  being  secured  to 
the  boat.  He  also  takes  another  rope,  to  the 
ead  of  which  is  attached  a  net,  or  basket,  to 
contain  iiie  oysters.  The  upper  extremity  of 
this  second  rope  is  held  by  two  men  in  the 
boat.  The  diver  b  also  provided  with  a  strong 
knife  for  detaching  the  oysters,  and  as  a  means 
flf  defence  agtunat  sharks,  which  are  very 
numerous  in  ^oee  seas,  but  which  do  not  oflen 
attack  the  divers,  being  perhaps  scared  by  the 
noise  of  the  assemblage,  and  the  condnoal 
plunging  of  so  great  a  number  of  persons.  The 
diver  no  sooner  reaches  the  ground  than  he 
gathers  oysters  with  all  possible  speed  into  his 
basket,  and  then  letting  go  the  rope  to  which 
the  stone  is  attached,  he  pulls  that  which  is 
held  by  the  sailors,  and  rapidly  ascends  to  the 
surface.  Some  divers  make  veiy  dexterous 
use  of  their  feet,  holding  the  net  with  one  foot, 
clasping  the  stone  with  the  other,  and  thus 
leaving  one  hand  free  to  close  the  nostrils,  while 
the  other  hand  holds  the  rope  in  descending. 
The  time  during  which  the  divers  can  remain 
submerged  is  variously  stated,  and  no  doubt  it 
differs  greatly  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  individual.  Some  observers  declare  that 
in  their  experience  it  never  exceeds  SO  seconds ; 
but  Captain  PercivaJ,  in  his  work  on  Ceylon, 
gives  two  minutes  as  the  usual  time  of  remain- 
ing under  water.  The  longest  authenticated 
period  which  a  diver  has  remmned  below 
water,  is  87  seconds,  and  the  greatest  depth 
attained  is  78  feet — but  57  seconds  and  64  feet 
..  are  the  ordinary  efforts.  Faraday  found  that  by 
first  exhaustii^  the  lungs,  by  several  deep  ex- 
halations, so  as  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  and 
then  taking  a  deep  inspiration  of  fresh  air,  he 
was  able  to  hold  his  breath  for  two  minutes  and 
a  half.  Serious  effects  are  produced  by  this 
employment,  and  the  divers  may  frequently  be 
Men  with  blood  issuing  from  their  mouth  and 
nostrils.  Yet  this  does  not  hinder  them  frvm 
going  down  in  their  turn.  They  will  make 
from  40  to  50  plunges  in  one  day,  and  bring 
up  on  each  occasion  about  100  oysters.  Their 
day  closes  before  noon,  for  as  soon  as  the  sea 
breeze  sets  in,  the  signal  is  given  for  the  return 
of  the  boats  to  the  shore.  Their  owners,  and  a 
large  assemblage  of  persons  of  all  classes,  are 
eagerly  looking  out  for  the  arrival  of  the  flotilla, 
and  are  soon  busily  employed  in  examining  and 
stowing  away  the  cargoes.  Each  owner  has  a 
shallow  pit  fenced  round  and  secured  for  his 
own  use,  in  which  his  store  of  oysters  is  depoeit- 
ed,  and  lefl  open  to  the  air.  This  pit,  or 
s  it  is  called,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  group 
'ging  to  the  same  owner,  so  that  it 
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pearls  being  placed  in  the  pits  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  the  point  of  the  spindle 
adjusted  to  them,  the  workman  presses  on  the 
wooden  head  of  the  machine  with  his  left  hand, 
while  his  right  is  employed  in  turning  round 
the  bow  handle.  During  the  process  of  drilling 
he  occasionally  moistens  the  pearl  by  dipping 
the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand  in  a  cocoanut 
filled  with  water,  which  is  placed  by  him  for 
that  purpose ;  this  he  does  with  a  dexterity  and 
quickness  which  scarcely  impede  the  operation, 
and  can  only  be  acquired  by  much  practice. 
They  have  also  a  variety  of  other  instnunents 
both  for  cutting  and  drilling  the  pearls.  To 
clean,  round,  and  polish  them  to  that  state  in 
which  we  see  them,  a  powder, .  made  of  the 
pearls  themselTcs,  is  employed.  These  differ- 
ent operations  in  preparing  the  pearls  occupy 
a  great  number  of  the  blade  men  in  various 
parts  of  the  island.  In  the  black  town  or  pettah 
of  Columbo,  in  particular,  many  of  them  may 
eyerj  day  be  seen  at  this  work,  which  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  any  European  who  is 
not  already  acquainted  with  it.** 

Dr.  Kelaart,  in  his  report  for  1858,  on  the 
pearl  banks  of  Arippo,  off  Ceylon,  advanced  the 
opinion  that  a  species  of  Filaria,  which  he  found 
within  most  of  the  pearl  bearing  shells,  in  the 
liver,  ovary,  mantle  and  other  parts  of  the  oys- 
ter, had  muchto  do  with  the  formation  of  pearls. 
He  also  considered,  that  the  ova  of  oysters,  and 
of  wormsform  the  nuclei  of  many  pearls,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  Sir  £.  Home. 

The  mollusc  which  produces  the  pearls  is 
not  an  oyster,  but  belongs  to  the  genus  Avicula 
or  Meleagrina,  the  Meleagrina  margaritifera 
of  Lamarck.  Dr.  Kelaart  has  shown  that  the 
pearl  mollusc,  to  enable  it  to  migrat^  for  food, 
can  sever  its  byssus,  and  reform  it,  at  pleasure, 
so  as  to  ixavel  and  remoor  itself  in  favourable 
sites.  The  pearl  molluscs  make  periodical 
migrations  in  search  of  food,  and  the  Arabs 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  fact.  Albyrouni 
(a  contemporary  of  Avicenna)  who  served  un- 
der Mahmood  of  Ghuzni,in  the  11th  century, 
Hoticea  their  disappearance  from  Serendib  or 
Ceylon,  and  appearance  of  Soiala  in  the  coun- 
try of  Zend,  where  pearls  were  before  un- 
known and  it  was  conjectured  that  they  had 
migrated.  The  Dutch  were  unsuccessful  in 
their  Ceylon  fisheries  from  1732  to  1746,  and 
sgain  from  1768  to  1796.  An  interruption 
occurred  from  1820  to  1828,  and  again  from 
1837  to  1864. 

Pearl  oyster  shells  are  imported  into  England, 
from  the  East  Indies,  Panama  and  Manilla: 
le  quantities  arriving  in  Liverpool  in  five  years, 
as  follows — 
1851,  415  tons     1854,  550  tons. 

2,  480     „        and 

3,  430    „       1855,  570.    „ 
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The  art  of  making  artificial  pearls  has  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  in  Paris,  that  even 
jewellers  and  pawnbrokers  have  occasionally 
had  a  difficulty  in  deciding  between  the  ar- 
tificial and  the  real.  A  French  bead  maker  named 
Jaquin,  observing  that  when  the  small  fish 
called  ablette,  or  bleak  (Cyprinus  alburnus),  was 
washed,  the  water  was  filled  with  fine  silver- 
coloured  patticles,  collected  some  of  these  for 
the  purposes  of  his  trade.  He  found  that  the 
soft  shining  powder  thus  obtained  had,  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  the  lustre  of  pearls ;  hence, 
he  called  it  essence  of  pearl,  or  essence  d'onent. 
He  first  made  small  beads  of  gypsum  and 
^covered  them  with  this  substance  :  diey  were 
greatly  admired  and  eagerly  sought  afk;er ;  but 
it  was  found  that  this  pearly  coat,  when  expos- 
ed to  heat,  separated  itself  from  the  bead,  and 
attached  itself  to  the  skin  of  the  wearer,  ladies 
it  is  said,  suggested  to  Jaquin  the  making  of 
hollow  glass  beads,  and  covering  the  inside 
with  essence  of  pearl.  This  he  did,  Slen- 
der tubes  of  glass  are  first  prepared,  called 
girasols  ;  a  term  applied  to  opal,  and  sometimes 
to  the  stone  called  cat's  eye,  and  given  to  these 
tubes  because  the  glass  is  of  a  peculiar  bluish 
tint.  From  these  the  artist  blows  minute  glo- 
bules, to  the  extent  of  from  two  to  six  thou- 
sand per  day,  not  caring  to  make  them  all  per- 
fectly regular,  or  iree  from  blemish,  because 
the  natural  pearls  are  not  so.  The  pearl  essence 
is  then  mixed  with  a  solution  of  isinglass,  and 
is  blown  while  hot  into  each  bead  by  means  of 
a  fine  glass  pipe.  The  solution  is  spread 
equally  over  the  whole  internal  surface,  by 
shaking  the  pearls  in  a  vessel  placed  over  the 
table  where  the  workman  sits,  and  to  which  he 
gives  motion  by  his  foot.  When  the  varnish  is 
equally  difiused  and  dry,  the  beads  are  filled 
with  white  wax  ;  this  gives  them  the  necessary 
weight  and  solidity,  and  renders  them  less  fra- 
gile. They  are  then  bored  with  a  needle,  and 
threaded  on  strings  for  sale.  The  holes  in  the 
finer  sort  are  lined  with  thin  paper,  that  the 
thread  may  not  adhere  to  the  wax.  To  produce 
one  pound  of  scales  no  fewer  than  4,000  fishes 
are  required  ;  but  this  quantity  of  scales  only 
yields  4  oimces  of  pearl  essence.  The  fishes 
are  about  4  inches  long ;  they  are  sold  at  a 
cheap  rate  in  the  markets  afler  being  deprived 
of  their  scales.  The  value  of  a  pound  of  wash- 
ed scales  in  the  Chalonnais  is  from  15  to  25 
livres.  The  early  manufacturers  suffered  great 
inconvenience  from  not  knowing  how  to  pre- 
serve the  scales  from  putrefaction,  and  conse- 
quently being  obliged  to  use  the  essence  imme- 
diately it  was  obtained,  lest  it  should  acquire 
the  intolerable  odour  of  decayed  fish.  Attempts 
were  made  to  preserve  them  in  spirit  of  wine 
or  brandy,  but  those  liquors  wholly  destroyed 
their  lustre.     At  length  it  was  discovered  that 
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these  fishy  particles  cao  be  kept  for  a  long  time 
in  solution  of  ammonia,  and  this  enables  the 
manufacturers  of  artificial  pearls  to.  carry  on  a 
considerable  trafiic  with  distant  places  where 
the  fish  is  plentiful,  the  supply  from  the  Seine, 
though  abundant,  being  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  trade  of  Paris.  Down  to  a  late 
period  the  heirs  of  M.  Jaquin  continued  to 
manufacture  pearls  to  a  consideraMe  extent,  in 
the  Rue  de  Petit  Lion,  at  Paris. 

The    productiveness    of  the    Ceylon   pearl 
fisheries  has  been  very  variable — 
In  1797        XI  44,000     In  1804      X120,000 

1798       „  192,000 

The  pearl  fisheries  of  Japan,  Persia,  &c.,  are 
valued  at  ^800,000:    The  oyster  banks  off  the 
island  of  Bahrein  produce  ^240,000  and'  off 
Arabia  ^350,000. 

In  consequence  of  the  falling  off  of  the  Ceylon 
fishery.  Dr.  Kelaart  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  pearl  banks  and  he  found  that  the  mussel  will 
leave  its  old  moving  place  in  search  of  another  if 
the  water  be  agitated  to  an  inordinate  degree,  or 
if  the  water  become  muddy  or  impure  ;  that  it  is 
gregarious  in  its  habits ;  that  in  an  aquarium  they 
are  fatally  affected  by  thunder-storms;  that  it 
can  live  in  brackish  water,  and  in  places  so 
shallow,  that  it  must  be  exposed  for  three  or 
four  hours  daily  to  the  sun,  and  other  atmos- 
pheric influences ;  that  it  is  more  tenacious  of 
life  than  any  bivalve  mollusc  with  which  he  is 
acquaijited,  though  about  one-third  die  from 
being  injured  by  the  force  necessarily  applied 
when  detaching  them  from  the  rocks  to  which 
they  adhere  ;  finally  that  old  as  well  as  young, 
are  in  spawn  from  March  to  September,  and 
that  there  is  probably  no  stated  period  for 
spawning.  He  found  the  whole  system  of  the 
methods  pursued  in  the  fisheries,  defective  in 
the  extreme  ;  and  that  it  was  leil  to  the  divers 
and  others  to  do  just  as  they  pleased.  The 
banks  were  rented  from  the  Government  for 
the  season  by  a  contractor  whose  interest  it  waa 
of  course  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunity, 
and  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  behind.  This 
he  did  in  the  following  manner.  Several  scores 
of  boats,  each  boat  being  manned  by  ten  divers, 
he  sent  to  the  bank  to  collect  the  oj'sters.  The 
divers  went  on  day  by  day  fishing  up  the  oys- 
ters from  one  end  of  the  bank  to  the  other  ; 
this  done,  a  still  larger  number  of  boats  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  and  the  same  ground 
was  fished  over  again,  till  the  divers  failed  to 
bring  up  a  remunerative  quantity  ;  then  the 
fishery  was  closed.  By  this  method,  the  amount 
of  oysters  left  upon  tlie  banks,  depended  whol- 
ly upon  the  divers*  exertion  ;  sometimes  it 
might  happen  that  small  patches  might  remain 
here  and  there,  at  other  times  that  very  lew 
oysters  were  left  ;  the  inspectors  could  be 
•ware  of  their  actual  state,  only  by  informa- 
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tion  supplied  by  ihe  divers,  who  being  in  the] 
pay  of  the  contractors,  were  interested  in  gir-* 
ing  a  false  account,  and  thus  the  government 
were  working  in  the  dark,  and  ignorant  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  revenue.  Further,  all  oyt- 
ters,  old  and  young,  little  and  big,  were  brongbt 
up  indiscriminately,  and  the  havoc  thus  made 
was  frightfrilly  increased  by  the  kicking  and 
splashing  of  the  divers  in  the  water.  Heavy 
anchors,  and  ponderous  stones  let  fall  upoa 
clusters  of  oysters  destroyed  many,  and  examina» 
tion  showed  that  the  mortality  wrought  by  then 
means  was  very  great.  Besides  this,  the  diveia 
clutched  at  and  tore  everything  before  them,  sol 
other  molluscs,  zoophytes,  and  sea-weeds  wot 
left  to  float  about  in  the  water,  and  decompoii 
to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  bank.  Added  t» 
this,  the  fisheries  were  carried  on  at  no 
period,  and  for  many  months  in  the  year ;  it 
short,  a  more  effectual  system  could  not  han 
been  devised  if  the  object  had  been  to  pat 
end  to  the  fisheries  altogether,  instead  of  pn^ 
serving  them,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  had  chob* 
raic  epidemics  and  other  sicknesses  been  of 
frequent  occurrence  among  the  divers  in  te 
diving  season,  the  majority  of  the  banks  wouij 
long  ago  have  ceased  to  3rield  a  single  pead. 
For  the  better  preservation  of  the  pearl  o_ 
Dr.  Kelaart  suggested  that  the  fisheries 
be  held  only  for  two  or  three  months  in 
year ;  say  April,  May  and  June ;  that  no 
under  a  certain  size  be  allowed  to  be  rem 
from  the  banks ;  that  portions  of  each 
should  be  buoyed,  and  reserved  for  b 
purposes  ;  and  that  government  itself  sboi 
undertake  the  fishing,  and  sell  the  oysten 
the  highest  bidder.  Dr.  Kelaart  also 
that  the  French  system,  which  has  proved 
successful,  of  placing  fascines  on  oyster 
for  the  collection  of  the  spawn  be  adopted, 
that  each  bank  be  girdled  or  barricsuled 
coir-matting  supported  on  iron  frames, 
placed  ten  yards  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
fascines,  corals,  and  oyster  shells  being 
deposited  between  th&  barricade  and  the 
Thus  sufficient  room  will  be  allowed  for 
roaming  disposition  of  the  oysters,  and 
impediments  thrown  in  their  way  will  give 
surfaces  for  them  to  cling  to,  while  at  the 
time  they  will  form  barriers  sufficient  to 
vent  the  escape  of  the  oysters,  and  the  spa 
from  being  carried  away  by  currents  to 
parts  of  the  sea.  In  this  manner  old 
can  be  renewed,  and  new  ones  formed  to  an^ 
extent ;  and  since  it  is  impossible  to  avmd 
bringing  up  many  millions  of  young  ones,  at-* 
tached  to  the  larger  oysters,  these  should  be 
once  carefully  removed,  properly  cared  for,  and^ 
Carried  to  some  favourable  parts  o£  the  sea, 
where  they  will  live  and  grow  to  perfection  2 
hitherto  this  course  has  been  entirely  neglected. 
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The  market  value  of  a  bed  of  pearl  oysters, 

tK'o  miles  in  circumference  is  from   three  to 

lour  lakbs  of  rupees,  the  cost  of  fencing  it  less 

than  three  thousand  rupees,  so  that  there  is 

much  to  gain  pecuniarily  by  adopting  the  bar- 

licade  system.     Oysters  are  liable  to  numerous 

aocideota,  thousands  of  voracious  marine  ani- 

inals  prey  upon  them  ;  a  thin  layer  of  sand  is 

fufficieoc  to  destroy  a  whole  bed  ;  and  what 

has  happened  to  the  pearl  fislieries  of  the  Red 

Sea  may  happen  at  any  time,  unless  precaution 

is  taken,  to  those  of  India  and  Ceylon.     A  few 

years  ago  the  edible  oyster  was  growing  scarce 

;]&  France,  fascines  and  fences  promptly  applied 

[  stopped  the  evil,  and  now  the  French    oyster 

I  Ikheries  are  among  the  most  successful  in  the 

|«Duntry.     Dr.  Kelaart's  suggestions  were  acted 

I  upon  to  some  extent,  and  the  fisheries  have 

l%een  improving.     Dr.  Kelaart  found  that  the 

jbyssus  was  capable  of  being  formed  at  the  plea- 

[iure  of  the  animal,  even  to  the  extent  of  five  or 

ilix  times  in  the  course  of  a  month  ;  during  the 

I  day  the  creature  remains  in  a  state  of  rest,  but 

[^  sun-set  its  shell  opens,  and  if  desirous  of 

changing  its  site  it  shakes  off  its  byssus  and  moves 

lo  another  locality. 

The  most  extensive  pearl  fisheries  are  those 
«f  the  gulf  of  Manaar  in  Ceylon,  and  Bah- 
in  the  Persian  gulf.  Pearls  are  impoi'ted 
^to  Bombay  from  the  latter  place,  and  are 
pf»-exported  to  England  and  China,  but  in  all 
jttie  kicalities  in  which  the  pearl  mussel  thrives 
tiiere  occur  frequent  periods  in  which  the 
riH>tIusc  becomes  scarce  or  altogether  disappears. 
Pearls  are  designated  in  Kurope  by  their 
iokmre  white,  yellow,  or  black,  or  by  their 
as  seed  pearl.  The  best  pearls  are  of  a  clear 
ht  whiteness,  free  from  spot3  or  stains,  with 
surface  naturally  smooth  and  glossy.  Those 
a  round  form  are  preferred,  but  the  larger 
-shaped  ones  are  esteemed  for  earrings, 
pearls  are  those  of  the  smallest  size. 
The  dealers  in  Ceylon,  recognize  twelve 
in  none  of  which  is  the  actual  weight 
I^Een  into  consideration. 
No.  1,  is  called  Ani,  oomprising those pearlsto 
which  Pliny  first  applied  the  term  *  unio,' 
in  which  all  the  highest  perfections  of 
lustre  and  sphericity  are  centred. 
No.  2,  Anathari,  are  such  as  fail  a  little  in  one 
point,  either  in  lustre  or  8phei*icity, 

No.  I  s;tr' }  «"»^ "  ^-^  ^  ^*' 

No.  5,  Massagu,  or  con^asion. 

No.  6,.  Vadivu,  beauty. 

No.  7,  Medangu,  bent»  or  '  folded'  pearls. 

No.  B,  Kurwal,  double  pearls. 

No.  9,  Ealippu,  signifying  abundance, 

These  find  a  ready  sale  ia  India,  aU  kinds 
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and  shapes  being  indiscriminately  used  to  adorn 
the  roughly  made  breast j)lates  of  gold  worn  by 
women  of  high  caste. 

No.  12,  Thool,  literally  *  powder.'  These  are 
all  easily  disposed  of  in  India,  where  they  are 
sometimes  made  into  lime  for  to  chew  with 
betel. 

About  the  years  1865,  1866  the  pearl  banks 
off  Tuticorin  were  almost  nude  of  the  pearl 
mussel.  Captain  Phippa  examined  the  Cruchan- 
pai',  the  Cruohan  Tondoopar,  and  the  Nagara- 
par  and  others  off  Tuticorin,  off  Vypaur,  off 
the  coasts  of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly  and  found 
them  almost  all  bare. 

The  Tinivevell}/  Pearl  Banks. — From  time 
immemorial  the  pearl  fishery  in  the  narrow 
sea  which  separates  India  from  tlie  island  of 
Ceylon  has  been  famous  in  all  the  marts  of  the 
old  world,  and  has  rivalled  the  still  more  re- 
nowned fishery  of  Bahrein,  in  the  Pereian  Gulf, 
Tavernier,  the  old  travelling  jeweller,,  said,  in 
1651,  that  the  pcai'ls  fi'om  the  sea  that  washes 
the  walls  of  Manaar,  in  Ceylon,  are,  for  their 
roundness  and  water,  the  faii'cst  that  are  found, 
but  rarely  weigh  three  or  four  carats.  Master 
Ralph  Fitch,  a  London  merchant,  who  made  a 
voyage  to  the  Indies  in  1853,  says,  on  the 
other  band,  that,  though  the  pearls  of  Cape 
Comorin  are  very  plentiful,  they  have  not  the 
bright  orient  lustre  that  those  of  Bahrein  have. 
Whatever  the  truth  may  be  respecting  the 
water  and  orient  lustre  of  the  pearls  of  these 
rival  fisheries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
vast  concourse  of  merchants  and  others  has 
been  annually  attracted  to  the  fisheries  in  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar  from  tlie  most  ancient  times, 
which  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  their  value. 
Thp  Ceylon  fisheries  have  retained  their  old 
reputation  down  to  modern  times.  There 
are  smaller  and  hitherto  less  productive  pearl 
banks,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Manaar 
gulf,  off  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Collectorate 
of  Tinnevelly. 

In  the  golden    age  of   the  Tamil  people   of 
Southern  India,  the  Tinnevelly  pearl  fishery, 
then  established,  as  Ptolemy   states,  at  Koru, 
the  more    modern    Coil,  paid    tribute    to    the 
Pandyan  kings  of  Madura ;   and  at  this  period, 
we  are  told  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the 
Erythra3an  Sea,  none  but  condemned  criminals 
were  employed  in  the  fishery.     Marco  Polo,  in 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  mentions  the 
land  of  Malabar,  Maabar  of  Ibn  Batuta  and 
Marco  Polo,  the  southern  region  of  the  Coro- 
mandel   coast,   comprised   in  the  modern  dis- 
tricts of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly.   Colonel  Yule 
has  suggested  that  the  word  may  be   Arabic 
(Maabar,  a  ferry),  in  reference  to  the  passage  or 
ferry  to   Ceylon,  where  many    beautifid  and 
great  pearls  are  found  off  the  coast.    The  mer- 
chants and  divers,  he  says,  congregate  at  Beta^ 
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ler,  in  April  and  May,  and  he  relates  how  the 
divers,  called  Abraiamain,  performed  incanta- 
tions to  preserve  themselves  from  the  attacks 
of  great  fish  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  In  those 
days  the  sovereign  received  a  tenth,  and  the 
divers  a  twentieth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  fishery. 
The  great  number  of  pearls  from  these  Tinne- 
velly  banks  excited  the  wonder  of  all  the  bold 
wanderers  who  completed  the  perilous  voyage 
to  India  in  early  times.  Friar  Jordanus,  a 
quaint  old  missionary  bishop,  who  was  in  India 
in  1330,  says  that  8,000  boats  were  engaged 
in  this  fishery  and  that  of  Ceylon,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  pearls  was  astounding,  and  almost 
incredible.  The  head-quarters  of  the  fishery 
was  then,  and  indeed  from  the  days  of  Ptolemy 
to  the  seventeenth  century  continued  to  be  at 
Chayl  or  Coil,  literally  "  the  temple,*'  on 
the  sandy  promontory  of  Ramnad,  which 
sends  off  a  reef  of  rocks  towards  Ceylon,  known 
as  Adam's  Bridge.  Old  Ludovico  di  Varthema 
mentions  having  seen  the  pearls  fished  for  in 
the  sea  near  the  city  of  Chayl,  in  about  1,600 
A.D.,  and  Barbosa,  who  travelled  about  the 
same  time,  says  that  the  people  of  Chayl  are 
jewellers  who  trade  in  pearls.  This  place  is,  as  Dr. 
Vincent  has  clearly  shown,  the  Koru  of  Ptolemy 
the  Kolkhi  of  the  author  of  Periplus,  the  Coli 
or  Chayl  of  the  travellers  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
Ramana-Koil  (temple  of  Rama)  of  the  natives, 
the  same  as  the  sacred  promontory  of  Ramnad 
and  isle  of  Rameswaram,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Indian  pearl  fishery  from  time  immemo- 
rial. 

But  Tuticorin,  the  present  head-quarters  of 
the  fishery,  lias  supplanted  the  ancient  Coil 
for  the  last  two  centuries ;  and,  since  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  powers 
which  have  successively  presided  over  the 
fishery,  whether  native,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  or 
British,  have  uniformly  taken  their  station  at 
this  little  port,  which  is  about  ninety  miles 
north-east  of  Cape  Comorin,  on  the  Tinnevelly 
coast.  "When  the  Portuguese  were  all  power- 
ful on  the  coast,  the  Jesuits  were  allowed  the 
proceeds  of  one  day's  fishing,  and  the  owners 
of  the  boats  had  one  draught  every  fishing  day. 
The  Naik  of  Madura,  the  sovereign  whose  fami- 
ly succeeded  the  ancient  Pandyan  dynasty,  also 
had  the  proceeds  of  one  day  as  Lord  of  the 
coast.  These  Naiks  were  the  builders  of  all 
the  magnificent  edifices  which  now  beautify 
the  city  of  Madura,  and  their  dues  from  the 
fishery  were  probably  used  as  offerings  to  Mi- 
nakshi,  the  fish-eyed  goddess  of  the  vast  Madu- 
ra pagoda,  who  now  possesses,  amongst  her 
jewellery,  a  numerous  collection  oi  exquisitely 
beautiful  pearl  ornaments.  In  the  days  of  the 
Naiks  and  Portuguese  there  were  400  or  500 
vessels  at  the  annual  fishery,  carrying  sixty  to 
ninety  men  each,  a  third  of  whom  were  divers; 
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and  at  the  subsequent  fair  held  at  Tuticorin, 
there  was  an  assembly  of  from  50,000  to  60,<XM} 
persons.  The  divers,  at  that  time,  were  chiefly 
Christians  from  Malabar.  Captain  Hamilton, 
who  was  travelling  in  the  East  from  1688  to 
1723,  described  Tuticorin  when  the  Dutch 
were  all  powerful  at  that  port,  as  well  as  in 
Ceylon.  He  says  that  a  Dutch  colony  at  Tuti- 
corin superintended  a  pearl  fishery  a  httle  to 
the  northward  of  the  port,  which  brought  the 
Dutch  company  £20,000  yearly  tribute. 

The  Dutch  may  have  fished  too  recklessly 
and  too  often  ;  and,  when  the  British  suc- 
ceeded them  at  Tuticorin,  the  banks  were 
very  far  from  yielding  .£20,000  a  year. 

In  1822  the  Tuticorin  pearl  fishery  contri- 
buted about  £13,000  to  the  Indian  revenue, 
and  in  1830  about  £10,000  ;  but  af^er  the  lat- 
ter date  there  was  no  yield  at  all  for  many 
years.  Between  1830  and  1856  there  were 
thirteen  examinations  of  the  banks,  and  on 
each  occasion  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  grown  oysters  to  yield  a 
profitable  fishery,  and  none  was  therefore  at- 
tempted. The  unsatisfactory  condition  ofthe 
banks  was  attributed  to  several  causes.  Cap- 
tain Robertson,  the  Master  Attendant  at  Tuti- 
corin, thought  that  the  widening  of  the 
Paumben  channel,  which  caused  a  stronger 
flow  of  current  over  the  banks  on  the  coast, 
prevented  ,the  molluscs  from  adhering ;  and 
that  the  fishei*s  for  large  conch  or  chank  sheik 
anchoring  their  boats  on  the  banks,  killed  the 
oysters.  The  dead  oysters  would,  of  course, haT« 
a  fatal  effect  on  their  neighbours.  The  natiTe 
divers  attributed  the  state  of  the  banks  to  the 
pernicious  influence  of  two  other  shell-fish,  called 
soorum  (a  kind  of  Modiola)  and  kullikoz  (as 
Avicula),  which  are  mingled  with  the  peari 
oysters  on  the  banks,  and,  as  the  natives  bfr 
lieve,  desti'oy  them. 

In  1856,  however,  an  examination  was  made 
by  Captain  Robertson,  and  it  was  found  that  at 
least  four  ofthe  banks  off  Tuticorin,  called 
Cooroochan  Paur,  Navary  Paur,  Oodooroovie 
Paur,  and  Clothie  Paur  were  well  covered  with' 
young  pearl  oysters,  which  would  be  ol4 
enough  to  be  fished  in  1860-61.  The  Mad 
government,  therefore,  determined  that  ev 
precaution  should  be  taken,  in  order  that 
banks  might  receive  no  injury  during  the  i 
terval.  The  chank  fishery  off  Tuticorin 
ordered  to  be  entirely  put  a  stop  to  at  the 
mination  qf  the  contract,  and  vessels  were  p 
vided  to  protect  the  pearl  banks  from  poach 
ers,  on  board  one  of  which  Captain  Rob 
was  unfortunately  lost  in  March,  1869. 

Captain  Robertson  was  succeeded  as  Mast 
Attendant  of  Tuticorin  and  Superintendent 
the  Tinnevelly  Pearl  Banks  by  Captain  Phip; 
under  whom  the  fishery  of  March,  1860,  th* 
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first  that  had  been  attempted  since  1830,  was 
opened. 

A  Government  pearl  fisliery  is  a  moat  legiti- 
mate source  of  revenue,  for  pearls  are  simply 
articles  of  luxury  in  the  strictest  meaning 
of  the  word ;  the  seas  in  which  they  grow 
c^not  well  become  private  property ;  and, 
if  a  profit  can  be  derived  from  their  sale, 
it  is  certainly  a  branch  of  revenue  which  can 
give  just  cause  of  complaint  to  no  man,  while 
it  benefits  the  community  at  large.  McCuUoch 
8a}'a  that  the  Government  monopoly  ought 
to  be  abolished,  because  the  expense  of  guard- 
ing and  managing  the  banks  exceeds  the  sum 
for  which  the  fishery  is  let,  and  that  any 
one  who  likes  should  be  allowed  to  fish  on 
paying  a  moderate  license  duty.  The  last 
eilition  of  his  Commercial  Dictionary  was  pub- 
lised  in  1860,  and  during  the  two  following 
years  the  Tinnevelly  pearl  fishery  yielded  a 
large  nett  revenue  to  the  Government,  which  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  Mr.  McCulloch's  argument. 

The  fishery  of  1861  commenced  on  March 
7th,  and  the  sale  of  the  government  share  of 
oysters  was  conducted  by  public  auction,  which 
b^an  at  Rs.  15,  and  gradually  rose  to  Rs.  40 
per  1,000.  As  many  as  15,874,500  shells 
were  sold,  realizing  upwards  of  X20,000,  as  the 
nett  result  to  government,  exclusive  of  all  ex- 
penses, and  of  the  shares  allowed  to  the  divers. 
The  annual  expense  of  the  guard  boats  for 
protecting  the  banks  is  only  X500. 

In  1862  the  results  of  the  fishery  were  also 

aatistactory ;  but  in    1863    the    banks    were 

found  to  be  in  a  most  unpromising  state,  and 

I  00  fishery  was  attempted.     Out  of  seventy-two 

\  banks  that  were  examined,  only  four  contained 

I  oysters  free  from  soorum,  eleven  had  young 

I  oysters  mixed  with  soorum,  and  fifty-seven  were 

I  blank,  this  unexpected  failure  of  properly  grown 

abells  gave  rise  to  Captain  Phipps'  experimental 

.culture. 

The  pearl  banks  are  about  nine  miles  from 
I  Ac  shore,  and  8  to  10  fathoms  from  the  sur- 
6ce,  being  scattered  over  an  area  70  miles  in 
length.    They  are  exposed  to  ocean  currents, 
'which,  by  washing  sand  into  the  interstices  of 
I  the  rocks,  often  destroy  the  young  oysters,  over 
I  %  considerable  area  ;  die  dead  fish,  when  not 
removed,  soon  contaminate  their  neighbours ; 
I  and,  in  addition  to  these  sources  of  evil,  the 
I  foorum  shells,  a  species  of  Modiola,  like  a  mus- 
sel with  a  swollen  face,  which    often    grow 
smongst  the  pearl  oysters,  exercise  a  pernicious 
influence,  either   by  dying  or  spreading  death 
iroand  them,  or  by  accumulating  sand.     It  is 
obviously  quite  impossible  to  watch  these  banks 
efficiently,  and  to  eradicate  the  evils  caused  by 
&nd  accumulations  and  dead  molluscs,  owing 
to  their  great  depth  and  exposed  situation  in 
the  open  sea  at  a  distance  from  land.     Unless 
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some  plan  is  adopted  for  rearing  the  young  fish 
on  banks  which  shall  be  constantly  accessible, 
and  free  from  the  above  drawbacks,  the  fishery 
wili  always  be  liable  to  failures,  sometimes  of 
long  duration.  The  perfection  to  which  science 
and  intelligent  care  have  brought  the  fisheries 
of  edible  oysters  on  the  English,  and  especially 
on  the  French  coasts,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
equally  satisfactory  results  might  be  obtained 
from  similar  measures  on  the  Tinnevelly  pearl 
banks.  ^ 

The  pearl  oyster  (Meleagrina  margaritifera, 
Lam,)  has  a  byssiw,  or  cable,  by  which  it  secures 
itself  to  the  rocks — one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  its  organization.  The  animal's  foot 
is  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  and  is  2^  inches 
long,  when  distended.  On  the  lower  side  there 
is  a  groove  lined  by  a  secreting  membrane, 
which  is  an  exact  mould  for  the  formation  of 
the  byssus.  When  the  animal  desires  to  attach 
itself  to  the  rock,  its  foot  is  protruded,  and, 
after  seeking  out  a  suitable  spot  with  the  tip 
for  some  minutes,  is  again  retracted  into  the  shell. 
A  strong  fibre,  of  the  form  of  the  groove  in  the 
foot,  is  thus  left,  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
foot  at  one  end,  and  to  the  rock  at  the  other. 
The  process  is  again  and  again  repeated  until 
a  strong  cable  is  formed ;  and  it  was  ope  of 
the  most  important  results  of  the  careful  in- 
vestigations of  Dr.  Kelaart  in  Ceylon,  that  the 
power  of  the  animal  to  cast  ofiT  its  byssus  at 
pleasure  was  ascertained.  It  leaves  it  behind 
to  make  another  in  a  more  convenient  place, 
like  a  ship  slipping  her  cable  and  going  to  sea. 
From  this  ability  to  shift  its  berth  it  follows 
that  the  pearl  oyster  might  safely  be  taken  from 
its  native  beds,  and  made  to  colonize  other  parts 
of  the  sea;  and  also  that  it  would  move  of  its 
own  accord  if  the  surrounding  water  should  be- 
come impure  or  sandy,  or  when  there  is  an 
influx  of  iresh  water.  The  animal  can  reform 
the  byssus  at  pleasure,  if  in  good  health  and 
condition. 

Pliny  and  Dioscorides  believed  that  pearls 
were  productions  of  dew,  but  that  observant  old 
Elizabethan  navigator.  Sir  Richard  Hawkins, 
shrewdly  remai'ked  that  "  this  must  be  some  old 
philosopher's  conceit,  for  it  cannot  be  made  pro- 
bable how  the  dew  should  come  into  the  oyster." 
Modern  investigation  had  suggested  various 
causes  for  tlie  intrusion  of  the  nucleus  round 
which  the  pearl  is  formed.  The  free  border  of 
mantle  lining  each  valve  of  the  shell  dips 
downwards  to  meet  a  similar  edge  on  the 
opposite  side,  thus  forming  a  double-fringed 
veil.  The  tentacles  of  this  fringe  consist  of 
long  and  short  flat  fliaments,  which  are 
exceedingly  sensitive,  so  that  even  the  approach 
of  a  foreign  substance  makes  them  draw  for- 
wards and  shut  out  the  intruder.  They  doubt- 
leas  prevent  the  pearls  from  dropping  outo 
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the  slioll,  and  preserve  the  fish  Irom  the  h(«t  of '  In  places  where  the  layings  are  never  laid  bare 


carnivorous  creatures  which  infest  its  place  of 
abode ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  particles  of  sand 
form  the  nuclei  of  pearls,  they  must  run  the 
gauntlet  of  these  ever-watchful  sentinels  before 
they  can  intrude  themselves  amongst  the  inter- 
stices of  the  mantle.  The  food  of  pearl  oysters 
consists  of  foraininifera,  minute  algaj,  and 
diatoms  ;  and  Dr.  Kclaart  has  suggested  that 
the  siliceous  internal  skeletons  of  those  micros- 
copic diatoms  may  possibly  permeate  the  coats 
of  the  mantle  and  become  nuclei  of  pearls. 

Lastly,  the  ova  which  escape  through  the 
distended  coat  of  an  overgrown  ovarium  may, 
perhaps,  become  embedded  in  the  interstices  of 
the  mantle,  and  become  the  nuclei  oY  pearls, 
especially  as  pearls  are  usually  found  embedded 
in  the  mantle  near  the  hinge,  where  the  ova- 
rium is  most  liable  to  rupture.  Large  pearls 
often  work  their  way  out  of  the  mantle,  and 
lie  loose  between  it  and  the  shell,  or  become 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  latter.  They 
have  even  been  found  outride  the  shell  alto- 
gether entangled  amongst  the  strands  of  the 
byssus.  The  causes  leading  to  the  forma- 
tion of  pearls,  are  as  yet  imperfectly  under- 
stood. The  chief  external  difference  between 
the  pearl  and  edible  oyster  is,  that  the  former 
secures  itself  to  rock*  and  stones  by  means 
of  a  byssus,  while  the  latter  merely  lies  flat  on 
the  ground  on  its  convex  side  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  pearl  oyster  should  not  thrive 
on  artificial  banks  as  well  as  the  edible  oyster. 
In  the  Colne  oyster  fishery,  the  brood  (oysters 
two  years  old)  are  dredged  up  out  at  sea,  and 
placed  on  "  layings"  within  the  river  Colne. 
These  "  layings"  are  about  100  or  160  yards 
by  80,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  channel, 
most  of  them  dry  at  low  water,  and  they  are 
paved  with  stones,  old  shells,  and  any  other 
hard  substances,  to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches,  so 
as  to  form  a  bed  for  the  oysters,  which  would 
be  choked  in  sofl  mud.  This  material  is  called 
culch.  In  France,  M.  Coste  adopted  a  sys- 
tem of  placing  fascines  on  the  layings,  instead 
of  culch,  as  resting  places  for  the  oysters ;  but 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  groimd  render 
any  artificial  method  of  this  kind  unnecessary 
in  the  Colne.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
culch  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  clear 
of  mud,  and  above  all,  that  every  mussel-shell 
should  be  weeded  out.  The  mussels  have  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  collect  mud  round 
them  in  heaps,  probably  owing  to  their  elongat- 
ed shape,  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  layings,  there  is  danger  of  the  oysters  be- 
ing choked  with  mud.  The  oysters  remain  on 
the  layings  for  two  years,  when  they  are  fit  for 
eating,  and  during  this  time  there  are  constant 
examinations,  in  order  that  all  dead  fish  may 


by  the  tide,  this  is  done  by  means  of  a  dredge,  all 
live  fish  and  culch  being  carefully  thrown  back, 
while  dead  fish,  sofl  mud,  and  mussels  are  remor- 
ed .  Th ere  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  such  sys- 
tem might  be  adopted  in  rearing  pearl  oysters, 
and  Dr.  Kelaaft  reported  that "  he  sees  no  reason 
why  pearl  oysters  should  not  lire  and  breed  in 
artificial  beds,  like  the  edible  oysters,  and  yield 
a  large  revenue  ?''  He  has  ascertained,  by  hi* 
experiments  in  Ceylon,  that  the  pearl  opten 
are  more  tenacious  of  life  than  any  other 
bivalve  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  and  that 
they  can  live  in  brackish  water,  and  in  places 
so  shallow  that  they  must  be  exposed  for  tiro 
or  three  hours  daily  to  the  sun  and  other 
atmospheric  influences.  Captain  Phipps,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Tinnevelly  pearl  banks, 
came  to  the  same  conclusions  ;  and,  coq- 
▼inced  that  artificial  nurseries  for  the  young 
oysters  are  the  only  means  by  which  reraun^ 
nitive  fisheries  can  be  ensured,  he  proposed 
the  following  plan,  which  has  been  adopted. 

The  harbour  of  Tuticorin  is  formed  by  tiro 
long  islands,  and  between  them  and  the  main- 
land there  is  a  bank  about  three  miles  long  by 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  with  a  depth  of  from 
three  to  seven  feet,  entirely  free  both  irom 
surf,  currents,  and  influxes  of  fresh  water. 
Captain  Phipps  proposes  that  this  bank  should 
be  walled  round  with  loose  coral  until  it  ii 
formed  into  a  basin,  the  edges  rising  three  feet 
above  high  watermark.  Over  the  bed  of  the 
shallow  balin  thus  enclosed,  live  coral  will  be 
regularly  spread,  so  as  in  a  few  years  to  form  a 
solid  mass,  serving  the  purpose  of  culcb,  aod 
the  basin  will  be  divided  into  three  parts,  one 
for  the  old  oysters,  and  the  other  two  for  the 
young  ones  that  may  be  in  process  of  rearinf. 
After  the  division  of  the  basin  set  apart  for 
breeding  has  been  stocked,  it  will  be  carefiiDj 
watched,  and  when  the  spawning  has  taken 
place  and  the  young  oysters  are  well  formed, 
they  will  be  removed  from  the  old  oysters  and 
rocks  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  place! j 
in  one  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  basin,  aoij 
the  same  plan  will  be  followed  each  succeeding 
year.  On  reaching  a  suflicient  age,  they  will 
again  be  removed  to  one  of  the  pearl  banks  in 
the  open  sea.  The  last  operation  is  necessary, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  to  enclose  an 
artificial  space  which  would  bold  as  manj 
grown  oysters  as  are  required  for  a  remunera- 
tive fishery,  and  because  it  is  believed  that  the 
quality  of  the  ^earl  depends  on  the  depth  and 
clearness  of  the  sea  in  which  it  has  been  formed. 
A  single  oyster,  five  or  six  years  old,  oflen  con- 
tains no  less  than  12,000,000  eggs,  and  in  the 
fishery  of  1861  the  total  number  taken  only 
amounted  to  15,874,500;  so  that  the  number 


be  removed,  and  the  culch  kept  clear  of  mud.   of  young  ones  annually  obtained  from  the  nor- 
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sery  will  be  abuiiduntly  sufficient  to  stock  banks 
for  each  year  a  fishery.  Care  will  of  course  be 
taktjn  that  only  such  banks  are  selected  for 
st^Kking  as  have  the  rocks  which  comj)ose  them 
raised  well  clear  of  the  surrounding  sand.  By 
this  svsteni,  adapted  as  it  is  from  those  of  the 
English  and  French  edible  '  oyster  fisheries, 
general  advantages  will  be  secured,  and  all  the 
dangers  to  which  the  pearl  oysters  are  now  ex- 
posed will  be  avoided.  The  young  growing 
molluscs,  safe  on  their  carefully  watched  lay- 
ing at  Tuticorin,  will  be  secured  from  the  chok- 
ing sands  of  their  natural  banks,  as  well  as 
from  their  alleged  enemy,  the  soorum,  the  effects 
of  which  are  probably  the  same  as  those  caused 
bv  the  mussels  on  the  edible  oyster  layings  in 
the  Colne.  It  is  during  the  period  of  their 
grwwth  that  the  jiearl  oysters  are  so  exposed  to 
these  dangers,  and  very  frequently  banks  have 
been  found  well  stocked  with  young  oysters, 
and  giving  promise*  of  a  lucrative  fisliery,  at  a 
preliminary  examination,  which,  when  the 
time  for  the  fishery  arrives,  are  bare,  all  their 
inhabitants  having  died  and  been  washed  away. 
But  if  preserved  during  the  period  of  growth 
in  the  artificial  nursery,  and  only  ])laced  out 
when  they  have  reached  maturity,  the  oysters 
can  then  form  their  pearl  in  security  until  the 
season  for  the  fisiiery  arrives,  and  well  stocked 
pearl  banks  may  be  reckoned  upon  for  each 
jear.  Thus  it  is  hoped  that,  by  adopting  these 
carefully  considered  plans,  and  improving  upon 
them  as  experience  and  watchful  investigation 
dictate  from  year  to  yf  ar,  a  regular  and  unfail- 
ing Murce  of  revenue  will  be  secured  to  the 
State,  and  the  Tinnevelly  pearl  banks  will, 
af^er  laying  dormant  for  thirty  years,  regain 
the  immemorial  renown  which  was  conceded  to 
them,  alike  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  of  Marco 
Polo,  and  of  Hamilton.  They  form  the  most 
ancient  fishery  in  the 'world,  and,  now  that 
science  and  careful  supervision  have  been  sup- 
plied, they  wiU  no  longer  be  the  least  remune- 
lative. 

Oysters  are  amazingly  fruitful,  one  of 
iJiem  is  said  to  contain  1,200,000  eggs; 
lb  that  a  single  oyster  might  yield  enough 
to  fill  12,000  barrels.  The  eggs  are  expelled 
in  the  form  of  spawn,  a  white  fluid  resembling 
a  drop  of  grease,  in  which  the  miscroscope  re- 
Teals  innumerable  minute  oysters.  This  sub- 
stance is  called  **  spats"  by  the  fishermen,  and 
the  matter  in  which  they  swim  doubtless  serves 
to  attach  them  to  various  submarine  bodies,  or 
to  individuals  of  their  own  species.  In  this 
way  are  formed  innumerable  banks  of  oysters, 
which  are  kept  up  by  collecting  the  spawn  at 
sea,  and  in  different  places  along  the  coasts  of 
England  and  France,  and  depositing  it  in  the 
sheltered  and  shallow  waters  selected  for  "  oyster 
bjings,"  which  are  usually  kept  untouched  till 
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they  have  arrived  at  some  size,  that  is  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years. 

Pearl  oyster?  are  found  in  great  number  about 
Cape  Comorin,  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  different 
parts  of  America,  in  the  Islands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, on  the  Austi-alian  coast  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  inside  of  the  oysters  that  produce  the 
peai'ls  beara  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  gems 
themselves ;  and  hence  it  would  appear  that 
pearls  are  only  the  misappropriations  of  the 
matter  which  is  secreted  by  the  animal  to  form 
the  shell.  When  a  pearl  is  cut  through,  it 
appears  to  consist  of  several  coatings  of  this 
matter  laid  one  upon  another,  as  if  formed  by 
successive  depositions.  If,  therefore,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  shells  are  composed,  while 
floating  in  the  body  of  the  mollusc,  meets  with 
a  particle  of  this  kind,  which  has  accidentally 
been  removed  from  the  proper  passages,  and 
become  stationary,  it  may  be  imagined  that  it 
will  adhere  to  this  particle,  form  a  layer  about  it, 
and,  continuing  the  operation,  one  of  those  white 
pellucid  balls  we  call  pearls  will  be  the  result. 

Of  the  finest  pearls,  one  of  the  weight  of  one 
carat,  or  four  grains,  is  worth  eight  shillings ; 
but  should  a  pearl  weigh  four  carats,  its  value  is 
estimated  at  £6,  4«.  Some  of  these  gems  are, 
however,  of  extraordinary  worth.  A  peail 
brought,  in  1674,  to  Philip  II,  though  no  bigger 
than  a  pigeon's  egg,  was  valued  at  ^14,000.  Ju- 
lius Caesar  presented  Servilia,  the  mother  of  Bru- 
tus, with  one  that  cost  £48,457 ;  the  pearl  ear- 
rings of  Cleopatra  were  estimated  at  .£161,458 ; 
Claudius  possessed  one  of  nearly  equal  worth  ; 
and  a  celebrated  character  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius wore  two  pearls  of  such  immense  value 
that  the  historian  describes  her  as  carrying  in 
her  ears  the  worth  of  a  large  estate. 

At  the  pearl  fishery  of  Tuticorin  in  favour- 
able years,  the  pearl  mussels  sell  at  Rs.  25  to 
100  per  1,000,  and  the  revenue  rises  up  to  1  j 
lac  of  rupees  in  the  season. 

Pearl  oysters  abound  in  eleven  or  twelve 
fathoms  of  water  all  along  the  coast  of 
Sind.  Tliere  was  a  fishing  in  the  harbour 
of  Kurrachee,  which  had  been  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  days  of  .  the  native  rulers, 
but  was  gi'adually  declining.  In  the  salt- 
water inlets  along  the  entire  sea  coast  of 
Sind,  a  thin  shelled  variety  of  the  oyster 
exists,  producing  seed  pearl.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently found  on  mud  banks  left  dry  at  low 
tides.  The  pearl  is  of  little  value  when  com- 
pared with  that  produced  by  the  Ceylon  and 
Persian  Gulf  fisheries,  the  price  of  the  latter 
ranging  from  Rs.  1,000  to  Rs.  1,500,  whilst  the 
former  seldom  realizes  more  than  "Ra.  25,  a 
tola.  From  the  supposition  that  it  poaseases 
invigorating  powers,  it  is  used  here  chiefly  as  a 
medicine.  The  larger  grains  are  occasionally 
made  use  of  as  personal  ornaments ;  the  smaller 
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ones  to  intermix  with  the  valuable  Bahrein 
pearls,  in  which  manner  they  are  kept  in  bags 
by  the  Bombay  merchanta,  as  a  means  of  jire- 
serving  their  lustre.  After  the  latter  end  of 
the.  year  1836,  the  ameers  of  Sind  first  became 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  description  of 
pearl  oyster  on  their  coast,  by  a  money  tender 
having  been  made  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
fishing  them.  The  banks,  called  Kenjur,  at 
tlie  entrance  to  Gharra  Creek,  were  consequent- 
ly let  out  for  one  year  for  Kashanee  lis.  650. 
The  farmer  must  have  profited  well,  as  in  the 
year  following  they  were  let  ibr  Ks.  1,300 
annually  for  a  consecutive  period  of  two  years. 
Subsequently  to  operations  being  conunenced,  a 
higher  offer  was  received  by  the  ameers  who, 
with  that  want  of  faith  which  characterized  them 
when  a  prospect  of  gain  presented  itself,  gave 
orders  for  the  immediate  ejectmentof  the  original 
liolder  of  th e  farm .  Similar  circumstances  oper- 
ating  against  the  -second  occupant,  he  also  was 
ejected ;  and  this  process  continued,  until  the  sum 
tendered  amounted  to  Rs.  19,000  per  annum. 
The  party  to  whom  the  farm  devolved  at  this 
large  rent  soon  discovered  that  he  had  entirely 
over-estimated  its  value ;  and  by  ceaseless  in- 
portunity  got  released  from  his  contract.  The 
ameei-s  then  ordered  the  fishery  to  be  conducted 
on  their  own  account,  until,  finding  it  unprofit- 
able, it  was  discontinued.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1830,  the  Kurrachee  Harbour  (in  the 
creeks  adjoining  which  the  pearl  oyster  is  found) 
was  again  let  for  two  years,  for  Rs.  1,100  :  six 
months  aflerwards  other  speculators  offered  Rs. 
21,000;  it  was  finally  let  for  Rs.  35,000,  the 
contractors  relieving  the  former  occupants,  and 
taking  possession  of  the  pearls  that  had  been 
collected  by  them.  These  parties,  however, 
failed,  but  were  made  to  pay  Rs.  20,000.  The 
ameera,  as  at  Kenjur,  took  the  management  of 
the  fishery,  which  in  three  months  it  is  said, 
realized  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
rupees, —  a  doubtful  cifcumstance,  as  after  a 
short  trial  it  was  altogether  relinquished  by 
them.  When  the  country  became  a  British  pos- 
session, the  Kenjur  fishery  was  let  by  the 
Collector  of  Land  Revenue  for  Kashanee  Rs. 
2,500  for  one  year,  commencing  from  1st 
August  1843,  but  the  contract  was  not  fulfilled. 
The  following  year,  the  highest  offer  made  was 
Rs.  2,400,  but  the  fishermen  objected  to  work, 
alleging  that  as  their  gains  were  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  produce  which  was  insignificant, 
they  could  not  earn  enough  for  their  support. 
The  contractors  appealed  to  the  Government 
of  Sind,  who,  deciding  against  them,  their  con- 
tracts ceased.  The  Harbour  Fishery  was  let 
out  at  the  same  time  for  Rs.  3,700  per  annum, 
but  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  it  was  resumed,  and  fished  by 
the  Collector  on  account  of  Government.     In 
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one  month,  the  sum  of  Rs.  2,272  was  realized, 
exclusive  of  expenses.  The  fishermen,  however, 
declined  to  continue  the  fishery,  on  the  score 
that  they  could  find  no  more  oysters.  It  was 
thought  at  the  time  that  they  had  been  bribed 
by  the  former  contractors  to  make  this  state- 
ment, but,  since  then,  experience  proved  tliat 
it  was  pot  altogether  incorrect.  In  the  month 
of  May  1 845,  the  Collector,  who  wa^s  placed  ia 
charge  of  this  source  of  revenue,  personally  ex- 
amined the  situation  of  the  banks,  and  found 
the  entire  line  of  coast  from  Kutch  to  Kurrachee 
giving  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  oyster. 
It  appearing  that  several  spots  might  be  fished 
with  advantage,  boats  and  forty  divers  were 
engaged,  but  afler  a  month's  labour,  at  what 
appearetl  to  be  the  most  productive  banks,  the 
expenses  incurred  exceeded  the  value  of  the 
pearls  produced.  In  1849,  the  fishing  wa* 
sold  by  public  auction  for  upwards  of  six 
thousand  rupees,  and  in  the  following  year  for 
Rs.  5,275.  Apprehensive  that  the  continuous 
fishing  would  exhaust  the  beds,  an  inten-al  of 
four  years  was  allowed  to  elapse,  after  which 
period  it  was  again  put  up  to  2>ublic  competi- 
tion, realizing  upwards  of  Rs.  5,000  ;  and  the 
following  year  (1856)  somewhere  about  Rs, 
6,000.  From  that  time  until  1862  the  banks 
were  not  afllowed  to  be  fished  in  order  that  the 
young  oysters  might  have  time  to  come  to 
maturity.  In  1862  the  fishing  \vs\s  again  sold 
by  auction,  realizing  Rs.  5,000.  The  purchaser 
was  Mr.  Coates  of  Ferozepoor — an  enterprising 
and  energetic  European — who  set  to  work 
earnestly,  making  use  of  dredges  which  had 
never  been  in  operation  before.  It  is  evident 
that  the  fishing  must  have  proved  remunerative, 
Mr.  Coates  having  subsequently  offered  Ks. 
10,000  to  have  it  continued  to  him  for  a  furthei 
period  of  four  yeara.  Government  accepted  the 
offer.  Mr.  Coates  is  said  to  have  derived  but 
very  little  profit  from  the  second  lease  ;  but 
this  circumstance  is  ascribed  by  general  consent 
to  his  having  had  some  dishonest  servants  about 
him.  From  what  we  learn,  the  authorities  in 
the  province  seem  to  have  taken  no  action  in 
farming  the  pearl  fisheries  after  the  expiration 
of  ]Mr.  Coates'  lease ;  an^l  it  has  been  stated 
that  it  is  a  common  practice  amongst  most  of 
the  fishermen  to  help  themselves  to  the  oysters 
and  dispose  of  the  pearls  in  the  town. 

Sir  A.  Burnes  represents  the  manner  of 
Cutch  in  the  present  day  as  truly  advcntumui« 
putting  to  sea  for  a  trifling  reward,  and  stretch- 
ing boldly  across  the  ocean  of  Arabia,  to  tlie  Red 
Sea,  and  the  coasts  of  Zanzebar  in  Africa.  The 
sea-vessels  of  Kurachee  sail  to  Muscat,  Bombay 
and  the  Malabar  coast,  and  the  fishing-boats  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Indus  he  describes  as  good 
sea-boats,  sailing  very  quickly,  and  numer- 
I  ous,  because  the  fisheries  there  are  extensive^ 
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and  form  a  source  of  commerce  on  the  soutli- 
eastern  j)art  of  the  Peninsula  of  India. 

Dr.  Cantt>r  states  that  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Ganges,  the  fishermen  have  sea-going 
Inats,  which  they  build  themselves,  and  that 
they  are  a  superior  description  of  Indian 
sailors,  of  much  more  industrious  habits  than 
the  majority  of  the  natives  of  India.  Still  further 
til  the  eastward,  we  see  the  Burmese  and 
Siamese  almost  living  in  boats,  and  the  Malays 
ni(«t  formidable  as  pirates  in  the  Indian  sea. 

FaR«an,  is  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Yemen, 
about  tliree  miles  from  the  sea  port  of  Jezan. 
The  sea-faring  jwpulation  there,  are  largely 
occupietl  iti  the  pearl  fishery.  When  not  at 
feud  wilt  any  of  their  neighbours  the  time  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  pirate  coast  of  Arabia, 
is  de^'oted  to  fishing,  diving  for  pearls.  The 
pearl  fishery  only  lasts  from  June  to  September, 
for  at  other  periods  they  complain  that  the  cold 
19  too  severe.  During  the  season  every  person 
who  can  procure  a  boat  himself,  or  obtain  a 
riiare  in  one,  is  thus  employed,  and  their  vil- 
lages have  no  other  occupants  than  children, 
females,  and  men  who  are  too  aged  to  follow 
this  pursuit.  The  pearl  bank  extends  from 
Sharja  to  Biddulph's  group.  The  bottom  is  of 
shelly  sand  and  broken  coral,  and  the  depths 
vary  from  five  to  fifteen  fathoms.  The  right  of 
fishing  on  the  bank  is  common,  but  altercations 
between  rival,  tribes  are  not  unfrequent.  Their 
boats  are  of  various  sizes,  and  of  varied  con- 
stmction,  averaging  from  ten  to  fifty  tons. 
Daring  one  season  it  is  computed  that  the  island 
of  Bahrein  furnishes,  of  all  sizes,  three  thousand 
fire  hundred ;  the  Persian  coast,  one  hundred  ; 
and  the  space  between  Bahrein  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf,  including  the  Pirate  coast, 
teven  hundred.  The  value  of  the  pearls  ob- 
tained at  these  sever^  ports  is  estimated  at 
hrtj  lacs  of  dollars,  or  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Their  boats  carry  a  crew  varying  from 
eight  to  forty  men,  and  the  number  of  mariners 
ihus  employed  at  the  height  of  the  season  is 
rather  above  thirty  thousand.  None  receive 
any  definite  wages,  but  each  has  a  share  of  the 
profits  upon  the  whole.  Where  polypi  abound 
&ey  envelope  themselves  in  a  white  garment ;. 
but  in  general,  with  the  exception  of  a  cloth 
annmd  their  waist,  they  are  perfectly  naked. 
The  latter  having  provided  themselves  with  a 
anall  basket,  jump  overboard,  and  place  their 
ieet  on  a  stone,  to  which  a  line  is  attached. 
Uppn  a  given  signal  this  is  let  go,  and  they 
ftnk  with  it  to  the  bottom. .  When  the  oysters 
are  thickly  clustered,  eight  or  ten  may  be  pro- 
cured at  each  descent ;  the  line  is  then  jerked, 
and  the  person  stationed  in  the  boat  hauls  the 
direr  up  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible. 
The  period  during  which  they  can  remain 
under  water  has  been  much  overrated;  one 
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minute  is  the  average,  but  on  one  occasion, 
exceeded  a  minute  and  a  half.  Accidents  do 
not  very  frequently  occur  from  sharks,  but  the 
sawfish  is  much  dreaded.  Instances  were  re- 
lated where  the  divers  had  been  completely 
cut  in  two  by  these  monstera.  One  man  of 
some  hundreds  present,  for  a  reward  of  a  few 
dollai*s,  remained  one  minute  and  Mty  seconds. 
In  Ceylon  they  rarely  exceed  fifty  seconds. 
Tliey  estimate  the  unopened  oysters  at  two 
dollars  a  huncl^-ed,  from  Bahrein  the  pearl  coast 
and  fishery  begins  and  extends  round  the 
east  of  the  island  and  the  promontory  of  Katar 
down  the  great  southern  bar  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  frontiers  of  Sharjah  in  Oman.  Pearl 
oysters  are  also  to  be  found  north  of  Bahrein, 
along  the  shores  of  Kateef  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  but  the  produce  of  the  fishery  is  scanty, 
far  inferior  to  that  of  the  coast  of  Bahrein  and 
of  the  easterly  gulf.  Around  Bahrein  itself, 
the  fishery  yields  largely  and  furnishes  occupation 
to  at  least  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
about  2,000  or  2,500  being  employed  in  the 
diving  season  April  to  October.  Negroes 
mostly  are  employed  as  divers. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  pearl  oyster  beds 
extend  at  intervals  almost  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Gulf  from  a 
little  below  the  port  of  Koweit  to  the  north- 
ward, down  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ras-ool- 
Khaimah,  southward.  There  are  also  some 
beds  near  Karrack  and  at  other  points  on  the 
Persian  coast  line,  but  these  latter  are  of  com- 
paratively little  account  as  being  far  less 
extensive,  less  prolific  and  less  lucrative. 
The  beds  along  the  Arabian  coast  are  held 
to  be  the  property  of  the  Arabs  in  common  ; 
for  instance,  an  Arab  of  Koweit  may  dive  along 
the  Bahrein  or  liass-ool-Khaimah  coast  and 
vice  versa.  But  no  person  other  than  the 
coast  Arabs  is  considered  to  have  any  right  of 
diving :  and  it  is  probable  that  any  intrusion 
on  the  part  of  foreigners  would  create  a  ge- 
neral ferment  along  the  coast  line.  The 
richest  banks  are  those  of  the  islands  of 
Bahrein.  They  are  found  at  all  depths  from  a 
little  high  water  mark  down  to  3,  7, 12, 17  and 
18  fathoms.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  beds 
at  a  much  greater  depth  ;  for  instance,  if,  as  is 
supposed,  it  be  the  fact  that  there  are  beds  in 
the  inlets  of  the  Mussendom  promontory,  these 
beds  must  have  a  depth  of  22  or  25  fathoms. 
It  is  held  as  a  rule  that  the  lustre  of  the  pearl 
depends  on  the  depth  of  the  water,  the  greater 
the  depth,  the  finer  the  lustre.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  known  law  governing  the  more 
or  less  sphericity  of  the  pearl.  The  best  oyster 
beds  are  said  to  be  level,  and  formed  of  the  fine 
whitish  sand,  overlying  the  coral,  in  clear 
water.  A  mixture  of  mud  or  earthy  substance 
with  thQ  sand  is  considered  to  be  detrimental  to 
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the  pearl ;  and  the  beds  having  this  defect  are 
liable  to  exhaustion.  It  is  to  this  cause 
that  the  Arabs  of  Bahrein  attributed 
the  exhaustion  of  the  pearl  beds  on  the 
coast  of  Sind  and  Ceylon  ;  while  the  beds  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  although  annually  fished  from  the 
earliest  historic  periods,  continue  prolific  as 
ever — one  or  two  of  the  most  recent  past  years 
having  given  a  more  than  usually  abundant 
return.  The  notion  that  the  Arabs  feed  their 
oyster  beds  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year, 
seems  to  be  erroneous.  No  care  whatever  is 
taken  of  the  beds.  The  oysters  swell  about 
over  the  sand  or  slightly  attach  themselves  by 
the  hinge  to  bits  of  seaweed  or  coral,  and  are 
discerned  by  the  divers  in  groups  below  the 
clear  water.  The  diving  period  is  from  the 
warm  spring  in  April  to  the  end  of  the  hot 
summer  months  of  August  and  September. 

As  regards  profits,  each  boat  is  partnership, 
the  profits  being  divided   into  ten  shares. 


And  the  rest  laid 
for  provisions.. 


out 


Owner  and  Captain. ...  2 

The  Divers 3 

The  Bope-holders 2 

A  few  of  these  boat-men  may  reap  indepen- 
dently the  fruits  of  their  own  labours,  but  the 
great  majority  are  in  the  hands  of  agents  of 
pearl  merchants,  whether  hindoo  or  other,  who 
reside  in  the  towns  of  the  littoral.  These  agents 
make  advances  of  money  to  the  divers  during 
the  non-diving  season,  and  when  the  spring 
comes  on,  the  boats  are  supplied  with  so  many 
days'  dates,  rice  and  other  provisions,  and  start 
away  for  the  banks,  returning  as  provisions  fail 
or  weather  compels. 

Hundreds  of  boats  may  be  seen  anchored  at 
a  time  on  the  banks.  As  a  rule  the  diving  may 
be  in  water  of  four  to  seven  fathoms  in  depth. 
Fifteen  fathoms  diving  is  considered  to  be 
extremely  prejudicial  to  longevity,  and  occa^ 
sionally  proves  fatal.  In  any  case  the  crew  is 
told  off  into  divers  and  rope-holders,  the 
former  diving  while  the  latter  keep  the  boat 
and  stand  by  to  haul  the  diver  up.  Each  diver 
has  his  comrade  for  this  purpose.  The  diver 
strips,  closes  his  nostrils  with  pincers,  has 
a  rope  attached  to  his  girdle  and  a  stone  or 
other  weight  to  his  foot.  He  then  drops  over- 
board feet  foremost,  and  on  reaching  the  bot- 
tom collects  his  oysters  until  he  can  no  longer 
remain  when  he  pulls  at  the  string,  lets  go  the 
weight,  and  is  hauled  on  board  by  his  comrades. 
The  stone  weight  is  attached  to  a  second  rope, 
by  which  it  is  afterwards  hauled.  The  oysters 
are  collected  into  a  bag  or  other  receptacle  at- 
tached to  the  diver's  chest  and  waist. 

Of  course  numerous  disputes  occur  among 
so  many  boats  jostling  togetiier  in  a  compara- 
tively small  area.  In  former  times  these  dis- 
putes were  frequently  serious  and  attended 
with  bloodshed ;  but  more  recently  the  several 
Arab  chie&  of  the  littoral  have  entered  into  a 
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maritime  truce,  binding  them  to  refer  all  their 
disputes  at  sea  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  Bri- 
tish Resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  annual  outturn  of  the  pearl  fisheries  ii 
assumed  to  be  £400,000  as  follows  : — 
Outturn  of  the  Bahrein  Pearl  Divers, 

20  lacs  of  Rupees  or . .  . .  X2OO,000 

Outturn  of  the  Divera  fi'om  the  Arab 
littoral  of  the   Persian  Gulf  other 
than  Bahrein,  20  lacs  of  Rupees  or.«£200,0i>} 
The  revenue  levied  by  the  chiefs  themselves 
on  the  pearl  fisheries  consists  in  a  poll-tax  of 
one  dollar  per  annum  on  every  diver  and  oq 
every    divers   attendant    rope-holder.      The 
revenue  so  derived  by  the  Bahrein  chief  may 
be    about    50,000  .  dollars,  thus  representiog  j 
25,000   divera   and  25,000  rope-holders,  and  I 
amounting  to  5  per  cent,  upon  the  total  outtwn,  | 
The  great  bulk  of  the  best  pearl  is  sent  ts  | 
the  Bombay  market,  where,  during  the  1863-4 
share  mania,  fancy  prices  were  given  for  good 
peails.     A  large    number    of    pearls  is  sent 
towards  Baghdad.     As    a  rule    the  Bombaj 
market  prefers  the  pearl  of  yellowish  hue  anl 
perfect  sphericity,  while  the  Baghdad  market 
prefers  the  white  pearl.     The  small  seed  pearfs 
go  principally  to  Baghdad  also. 

It  might  possibly  be  of  use  if  a  few  hundrek 
of  oysters  from  the  Persian  Gulf  beds  were  toU 
sent  to  Ceylon,  in  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
any  defined  locality  in  which  they  might  be 
bedded,  could  be  developed  and  remain  exempt 
from  exhaustion. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Societf, 
Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  said  that  in  a  conchological 
point  of  view  the  Persian  Gulf  is  wholly  unex- 
plored. 

The  Panama   and  Bahrein   pearl  fisheriei 
chiefiy  supply  the  market.     The  finest  peuli 
that    decorated  the  Persian    kings,  or  wen 
showered  on  them  when  ascending  the  thnwe^ 
(according  to  a  very  ancient  custom,)  might 
have  been  obtained  from  the  sea  which  ibnai 
the  southern  boimdary  of  their  dominions ;  aoi 
the    pearls    here    found    were    most   bighlj 
prized,    according  to    Pliny,    (Nat.  Lib.  ix*; 
c.   3o).   Theophrastus  mentions    those  peaHf 
which    some   islands    in   the    Erythrean  sei 
produce ;  and  Mr.  Hill  in  his  notes  on  tbaft 
Greek  Lithologist  (p.  93,  Lind.    1746X  »y» 
**  the  finest  in  the  world  are  those  of  the  Pe^ 
sian  Gulf.     There  are  a  great  number  found  \ 
about  Cape  Comorin  and  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
but  they  are  greatly   inferior  to  the  Persian, ! 
and  very  large  ones  have  been  found  aboul! 
Borneo,  Sumatra  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
but    not  of  the  fine  shape  and  water  of  the ; 
Persian."     This  confirms  what  Salmasius  bad 
before    declared.     "In  sinu  Persico  Majorei 
reperiuntur  qua  et  ceteris  omnibus  candoris  m 
magnitudinis  doti  anteferunter.  Indc.  Bomanis. ! 
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adferebantur."  Plin  Exercit,  p.  824,  (ed. 
1689).  The  pearls  of  this  gulf  are  celebrated 
by  Tarious  eastern  writers  among  them  Hamd- 
allah  Cazrini.  In  describing  the  sea  of  Oman, 
or  of  Fars,  he  sajs,and  from  the  island  of  Hormuz 
to  the  island  of  Bahrein,  it  is  possible  to  procure 
pearls  by  means  of  divers ;  but  those  which  they 
find  in  diving  about  Bahrein,  are  of  such  magni- 
tadeascannot  be  equalled  elsewhere;  and  the 
chief  pearl  fishery  is  from  Keis  to  ELharek ;  near 
Aden  also,  very  good  pearls  may  be  obtained. 
In  addition,  to  its  admitted  character  of 
an  attribute  of  power,  the  hindoos  looked 
upon  the  pearl  as  symbolical  of  maiden  purity, 
and  hence  arose  the  custom  of  presenting  a 
pearl  at  the  marriage  of  a  high-born  hindoo 
girl,  where,  amid  the  performance  of  various 
ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  occasion,  it  is  formal- 
ly given  to  some  honoured  guest  either  by  the 
fether  of  the  bride  or  the  bridegroom. 

In  China,  pearls  were  presented  as  tribute, 
and  given  in  dowry  two  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  url-ja, 
the  most  ancient  Chinese  book  of  words,  a 
work  composed  1000  B.C.,  pearls  are  spoken  of 
ss  precious  objects,  which  were  used  as  charms 
or  amulets  to  guard  the  wearer  against  fire.  In 
those  remote  agies  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Chinese  derived  their  pearls  from  the  fresh- 
water mussel  only  ;  for  it  is  stated,  in  the 
ancient  record  alreaily  refen*ed  to,  that  pearls 
were  brought  from  the  interior  of  the  western 
part  of  the  empire.  About  the  commencement 
fjf  the  Christian  era,  native  supplies  had,  how- 
ever, already  fallen  short  of  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  this  precious  commodity,  and  ships 
were  sent  forth  to  obtain  the  much- coveted 
beads  from  India.  As  it  was  then,  so  the  pearl 
itill  continues  to  be  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as 
an  attribute  of-  power,  serving  even  now  as  the 
accredited  badge  of  rank,  to  distinguish  man- 
darins from  smaller  men.  The  Hebrews  must, 
fike  their  eastern  contemporaries,  have  been 
Tery  early  acquainted  with  pearls,  as  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Job.  According, 
isoreover,  to  some  commentators,  tlie  Hebrew 
word  Penimin,  which  is  constantly  translated 
"rubies"  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon;  should  be 
tendered  "  pearls."  The  Romans  employed  three 
names  to  designate  the  pearl,  viz.,  Unio,  '*  the 
one"  par  excellence,  a  term  that  Pliny  tells  us 
fint  came  into  use  in  the  time  of  the  wars  of 
Jogurtha,  when  the  fashion  of  the  single  ear 
pendant  was  in  the  ascendant,  bacca,  "  the 
berry,"  in  allusion  to  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
bead ;  and  margarita,  which,  although  borrowed 
directly  from  the  Greek,  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  word  mangara,  signifying 
•*  decorative."  The  name  Unio  has  been  in- 
corporated into  science  by  its  application  to  an 
extensive    genus  of  pearl-yielding  fresh-water 
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mussels.     According  to  some  authoiitic8«  oar 
name  of  pearl,  which  appears  under  very  slight 
modifications  in  almost  every   European  lan- 
guage, is  derived  from  pirula,  a  little  pear,  or 
from  pilula,  a  pill,  while  others  give  it  a  Tea- 
tonic  origin,  deriving  it  from  the  old  German 
word  berlin,  a  little  berry.     The  term  marga* 
rita,  which  has  lingered  in  all  the  southern 
European  dialects  derived  from  the  Latin,  has 
not  found  its  way  into  the  Teutonic  or  Slavonic 
tongues.     Pliny,  in  his  Natural   History  not 
only    describes    the    manner    in    which    the 
bead  was  supposed  to  be  produced  within  the 
shell,  but  expatiates  with  indignant  warmth 
upon  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  attend  ito 
capture,    and    the  extravagance,    foHy,    and 
wickedness,  to  which  a  desire  for  its  possession 
has  led  men  and  women  in  all  ages.   We  learn 
from  him  that,  after  the  conquest  of  Alexan- 
dria, pearls  came  into  common    and    almost 
universal  use  in  Rome.  Before  that  period  they 
must,  however,  have  been  highly  prized,  as  we 
are  told  by  Suetonius,  that  Julius  Cassar,  before 
he  set  out  on  his  expedition  to  Gaul,  expended 
six  million  sesterces   (nearly  50,0002.)  in  the 
purchase  of  one  fair  pearl  as  a  parting  gift  to 
Servilia,  the  mother  of  his  traitor  fi*iend,  Mar- 
cus  Brutus.     CsBsar's  admiration  of  pearl  is, 
however,  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice, 
if,  as  some  historians  assert,  one  of  his   princi- 
pal inducements  to  visit  Britain  arose  from 
a  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  reports, 
which  had  reached  him  in  Gaul,  that  pearls 
abounded  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Britain. 
If  such  were,  indeed,  the  motive  that  influenced 
CsBsar,  Britain  owes  no  trifling  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  pearl  for  having  been   the   means  of 
bringing    its    savage    inhabitants   thus   early 
within  the  sphere  of  Roman  civilization  ;  but, 
whatever  was    the    incentive  that  drew  the- 
Romans  to  those  shores,  it  is  certain  that  they 
at  once  directed  their  attention  to  the  discovery 
of  the  capabilities  of  their  new  conquest ;  nor 
were  they  long  in  ascertaining  that  some  of  the 
British  rivers  yielded    pearl-bearing  mussels. 
Pliny  informs  us,  however,  that  the  pearb  found 
in  Britannia  were  small  and  of  a  bad  colour, 
the   reason,  perhaps,  why  Caesar,  instead    of 
presenting  them  to  one  or  other  of  the  fair 
Roman  matrons  whom  he  delighted  to  honour, 
merely  devoted  them  to  the  decoration  of  a 
breast-plate  or  cuirass,  which  he  caused  to  be 
suspended  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix. 

Certain  it  is,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  I,  pearls 
formed  part  of  the  exports  from  Scotland  ;  and  a 
vestige  of  this  trade  has  even  lingered  on  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period  ;  for  we  are  assured 
that  pearls,  to  the  amount  of  10,0002,  were 
sent  to  London  from  the  Tay  and  Isla  between 
the  year  1761,  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.     The   rivers    in   the    north  of    Ire- 
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land,  the  Tay  in  Scotland,  and  the  Conway  in 
Wales,  have  all,  from  time  to  time,  yielded 
tolerably  good  pearls,  although  the  produce  has 
always  been  so  uncertain  as  to  make  it  not 
worth  the  cost  of  the  labour. 

Among  the  ornaments  in  vogue  among  the  fair 
dames  ofIiome,the  most  characteristic,  perhaps, 
were  the  pearl  ear-pendanta,  known  as  elenchi 
and  crotalia.  The  elenchus,  in  its  original  form, 
consisted  of  one  long  pear-shaped  pearl,  full  and 
rounded  at  the  bottom  ;  after  a  time,  however, 
when  pearls  became  less  uncommon  in  Rome, 
the  solitary  pendant  was  discarded  by  ladies  of 
rank  in  favour  of  the  compound  crotalia,  and 
the  single  drop  came  to  be  in  some  degree  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  attnbutes  of  an  acknow- 
ledged courtezan.  The  compound  elenchi  con- 
sisted of  two  or  three  pear-shaped  pearls,  link- 
ed together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  strike 
against  each  other  at  every  movement  of  the 
wearer  s  head  ;  whence  they  werfe  called 
crotalia,  from  crotalium,  a  brass  musical 
instrument  resembling  castanets.  These  tink- 
ling ornaments  were  sometimes  suspended 
from  the  fingers  and  sandals,  as  well  as  from 
the  ears,  and  must,  one  would  think,  when  thus 
worn,  have  produced  a  noisy  clatter,  the  very 
reverse  of  agreeable.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  Roman  ladies  considered  the  rattling 
noise  which  they  made  whenever  they  moved 
as  something  peculiarly  distingue.  "  A  fair 
pearl  at  a  woman's  ear",  says  Pliny,  according 
to  Holland's  antiquated  version,  **  is  as  good  as 
an  huisher  to  make  way  for  her,  for  every  one 
will  give  such  the  place.  Nay,  our  gentlewomen 
are  come  now  to  weare  pearl  upon  their  feet, 
and  not  on  their  shoo-latch  only,  but  also  upon 
their  startops  and  for  buskins  which  they  gar- 
nish all  over  with  them.  For  it  will  not  serve 
their  turne  to  carrie  pearlcs  about  them,  but 
they  must  tread  upon  pearles,  goe  among  pearles, 
and  walke  as  it  were  on  a  pavement  of  pearles." 
The  necklace  most  approved  of  by  the  ladies 
of  Rome  was  that  consisting  of  three  rows,  and 
known  as  the  trilinum.  This  ornament  con- 
sisted of  one  row  of  pearls  fitting  somewhat 
closely  round  the  throat,  a  second  longer  siring 
or  chain  composed  of  green  or  blue  stones 
alternating  with  large  pearls,  and  another  simi- 
larly formed  row  long  enough  to  fall  far  down 
over  the  bosom.  Where  the  necklace  consisted 
only  of  two  instead  of  three  rows,  it  was  called 
a  dilinum,  whilst  a  necklace  of  one  string  of 
beads  was  known  as  a  nionile.  When  we 
picture  to  oiu'sclves  a  Roman  belle  adorned 
with  a  costly  trilinum,  lustrous  crotalia  hang- 
.  ing  from  her  ears,  hands,  and  feet,  with  her 
hair  enclosed  in  a  pearl  net,  or  braided  with 
strings  of  the  same  precious  beads,  and  chains 
of  pearls  linked  to  the  rings  on  her  fingers,  we 
shall  no  longer  wonder  that  "  a  mere  bit  of  a 
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woman'-  should  have  carried  about  on  her 
own  little  person  the  accumulated  treasures  of 
her  house. 

Jean  Baptiste  Tavernier,  Baron  d'Aubonne, 
the  son  of  Dutch  parents,  settled  at  Paris, 
was  born  there  in  1605,  and  was  a  travel- 
ler from  his  boyhood,  having  visited  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  between  the  ag^ 
of  fifteen  and  twenty-five-  The  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  making  repeated 
voyages  to  and  from  Asia,  and  in  visiting  all 
the  great  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  India, 
and  Thibet ;  of  which  be  has  given  detailed 
accounts,  more-  especially  in  reference  to  the 
courts  of  the  various  sovereigns  which  he  visit- 
ed in  the  prosecution  of  his  business.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  he  made  aix  journejs 
from  Paris  to  Ispahan,  and  more  than  twice 
as  many  from  Ispahan  to  Agra,  and  other  parts 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul.  He 
twice  visited  the  diamond  mines  of  Grolconda, 
and  never  seems  to  have  spared  time  or  monej 
when  he  wanted  to  efiect  a  purcliafte  or  a  sale 
of  jewels.  He  found  that,  in  regard  to  magni- 
ficence, the  Oriental  courts  far  exceeded  thcec 
of  the  western  world  at  that  time,  although 
he  seems  to  have  formed  no  very  exalted  opinioa 
of  the  taste  which  regulated  its  display ;  and, 
among  other  peculiarities,  he  Wlaa  much  struck 
with  the  fact  that  the  orientals  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  pearls  having  a  yellow  tinge,  for 
which  they  were  always  ready  to  give  the 
highest  prices,  considering  that  the  whitenesi 
of  a  pure  pearl  was  not  sufficiently  becoming  to 
their  own  yellow  skins.  Tavernier  gives  his 
readers  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the 
famous  "  peacock  throne'*  of  the  Grand  Mogul 
Aurengzeb,  the  barbaric  glory  of  -which  has 
long  since  departed,  never  to   revive. 

The  most  perfect  pearl  in  respect  to  form, 
colour  and  size,  seen  by  Tavernier  during  his 
sojourn  in  the  East,  was  one  that  had  beea 
bought  at  the  fishery  of  Catifa,  in  Arabia,  by 
the  king  of  Persia,  for  aljout  20,000/.  of  our* 
money.  This  pearl  was  entirely  free  from  any 
defect.  The  largest  pearl  then  known  was  in ' 
the  possession  of  the  Great  Mogul,  who  was  » 
chary  of  it  that  he  seldom  wore  it.  Another 
marvellous  pearl,  seen  by  Tavernier,  belonged 
to  Imenhect,  the  prince  of  Muscat,  who  waged 
a  successful  war  against  the  Portuguese,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  decUne  of  their 
supremacy  in  the  Indian  seas.  The  peari 
owned  by  this  prince  was  perfectly  round,  of 
such  excessive  clearness  as  to  be  almost  trans- 
parent. It  is  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
any  pearl  celebrated  in  ancient,  or  modem 
times  can  be  compared,  in  point  of  size,  with  a 
colossal  beauty  belonging  to  Mr.  Hope,  which 
is  said  to  weigh  450  carats  (or  about  three 
ounces),  measuring  two  inches  in  length,  and 
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fbur-and-a-half  inches  in  circumference.  Truly 
thij  is  a  pellegrina,  or  paragon,  the  sight  of 
which  would  have  pleased  Tavernier  more 
than  all  the  wonders  of  art  and  nature 
that  he  witnessed  daring  his  six  voyages 
from  Paris  to  Ispahan,  and  his  twice  six 
journejings  from  Ispahan  to  tlie  extremest 
boundary  of  the  Eastern  world.  Yet,  superlative 
M  is  the  Hope  pearl  for  size,  the  palm 
of  excellence  in  respect  to  beauty  of  form 
and  intensity  of  lustre  is  due,  according  to 
Fischer  von  Waldhein,  a  great  authority  on 
these  points,  to  a  small  pearl,  weighing  only 
thirty  carats.  This  paragon  which  formed  part 
of  the  priceless  treasures  of  the  Zosima  Museum 
at  Moscow,  when  Fischer  saw  it  in  1818,  was 
perfectly  round  in  form,  and  so  lustrous  that, 
when  it  was  rolled  along  a  piece  of  fine  cam- 
bric, it  looked  like  a  ball  of  silver.  The  owners 
cf  this  treasure,  who  had  then  no  expectation 
«f  meeting  with  a  purchaser  capable  of  paying 
the  price  at  which  it  was  valued,  kept  it  en- 
closed in  a  gold-mounted  echinus  shell,  through 
whose  convex  crystal  cover  the  Zosima  pearl 
ihoae  forth  with  almost  diamond-like  lustre. 

Cleopatra*s  pearl. — The  world-renowned  tale 
of  Cleopatra's  pearl  bears  testimony  to  the  lux- 
ury and  prodigality  that  characterised  the  last 
of  the  Ptolemies.     The  story  runs  that,  at  a 
feast  in  the  palace  at  Alexandria,  Antony  stak- 
ed a  heavy  wager  that  his  fair  hostess  would 
fnd  it  impossible  to  expend  ten  million  sester- 
ces— about  jC80,000,  of  our  money — on  one 
entertaijunent.     The  fair  queen  accepted  the 
cfaaUenge,  and  at  once  proved  her  reckless  pro- 
i  digaHty  and  her  determination  to  eclipse  the 
larish  expenditure  of  her  victor  by  removing 
I  from  her  ear  one  of  the   two  incomparable 
pearls  that  had  descended  to  her  from  her 
I  AQcestors,  and,  dropping  the  pendant  into  a  cup 
I  df  rinegar,  swallowing  the  costly  draught.    Not 
content  with  this  marvellous  display  of  extrava- 
pnce,  she  was  about  to  take  the  fellow  of  this 
hstrous  bead  from  her  other  ear  and  immolate 
it  in  like  manner,  when  Lucius  Plaucus,  who 
had  been  appointed  umpire  in  this  lover's  con- 
test, snatching  it  from  her  hand,  prevented  the 
double  sacrifice  by  proclaiming  aloud  that  the 
tictory  was  again  with  the  lovely  queen  of 
%7pt,  and  that  Antony  had  been  fairly  van- 
qmshed.    The  rescued  pearl  was  afterwards 
dirided,  and  the  severed  halves  employed  to 
adorn  the  ears  of  the  Venus  of  the  Pantheon. 
We  learn  from  Pliny  that  the  palm  of  extrava- 
gance in  this  respect  is  not  due  to  Cleopatra, 
18  before  her  time  a  similar  feat  had  been  per- 
fcrmed  by  Glodins,  the  son  of  the  tragic  ^tor 
Maap.    According  to  old  Philemon  Holland's 
Tonon  of  the  Historia  Naturalis,  "  Clodius  upon 
M  wager' at  all,  but  only  in  a  braverie,  and  to 
kixyw  what  taste  pearls  had,  mortified  them  in 
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vinegar,  and  drunke  them  up,  and,  finding  them 
to  content  his  pallat  wondrous  well,  he  gave  to 
everie  guest  at  his  table  one  pearle  a*-piece  to 
drink  in  like  manner."     Dr.  Mobius,  in   his' 
History  of  pearls,  denies  the  practicability  of  this 
much-renowned  feat  of  gastronomy.     The  most, 
that  the  queen  of  Egypt  could  have  done,  he 
says,  was  to  have  swallowed  a  pill  worth  some 
X80,000,  as  no  amount  of  vinegar  could  have 
dissolved  the  pearl  within  any  period  of  time  to 
which  the  most  elaborate  and  prolonged  supper 
could  possibly  be  extended ;  for,  even  if  the 
delicate  outer  layers  had  been  dissolved,  the 
organic  portions  of  the  pearl  would  still  have 
remained  undestroyed.     Determined  to  prove 
the   false  pretences  on   which   Cleopatra  has 
claimed  the  wonder  of  succeeding  generations 
for  her  unparalleled  extravagance  the  German 
doctor,  as  if  it  were  his  mission  to  destroy  a 
very  harmless    historical  myth,   instituted   a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  solution  in  various 
acids  of  small  seed  pearls.     It  is  needless  to 
say  that  these  investigations  were   prosecuted 
with  that  pertinacity  that  only  German  ex- 
perimentalists can  employ  and  the  result  tho- 
roughly satisfied  him  that  Cleopatra's  supposed 
feat  was  an  impossibility.     We  are  not  sure, 
however,  that  Dr.  Mobius  will  earn  any  great 
amount  of  gratitude  for  his  pains. — King  ; 
Williams^  MiddU  Kingdom,  p.  272 ;  HovChle 
Mr,     Morrison*$     Compendious    Description  \ 
Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Vol,  iv,  jp. 
490 ;  EamusiOj  Vol,  i, ;  Crawfurd^s  Dictionary^ 
p.   330;  Eng.   Cye,  ;  T,  Emmanuel;   On  the 
natural  and  artificial  production  of  pearls  in 
China,  by  F,  Hague,  H,  H,  M,  Consul  at  Ning^ 
po,  I7ih  December  1853;  Low's  Sarawak,  p, 
89 ;  KeppeVs  Ind,  Arch,,  Vol  i,  p,  69  ;   Wal- 
ton's State,  p,  38  ;  History  of  Japan,  Vol,  16, 
2>p.  110-11 ;  Am^erican  Eoepediiion ;  Tomlinson ; 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,    Vol,  xvi.  Part  11,  p, 
280  ;  Recollections  of  Ceylon,  its  Forests  and  its 
Pearl  Fisheries,  S,  W. ;  Frazer's  Magazine  for 
Deer,  1860  ;  Faulkner  ;    Tennent's  Sketches  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Ceylon,  p.  375 ;  Corn^ 
hill   Magazine,  August  1866;  Sindian;  Mae- 
mUlan's  Mag,  of  July  1861,  pp,  231-37;  Taver- 
nier's  Travels,  Ch,  xvu,pp,  145, 150  ;  Pennant's 
Hindustan,  pp,  4, 5. ;  Palgrave  ;  Lt.-CoL  Lewis 
PeUy,  Her  Majesty's  Political  Resident,  Persian 
Ghilf  to  C,  Oonne,  Esq,,  Secy,  to  Govt,  Bombay  ; 
Pliny  Nat,  Lib:  ix,  c.  35 ;  Capts,  Phipps  and 
Richardson's  Reports  to  Madras   Government, 
on  the  Pearl  Banks  of  Tuticorin  and  Tinnevelly. 

PEARLASH. 

Kien-sha,  Cmx. 

The  term  is  applied  to  calcined  potash.  It 
has  a  spongy  texture,  and  a  whitish  pearly  lus- 
tre. Pearlash  can  be  prepared  from  nitre  and 
charcoal, 
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PEARL-BARLEY. 

ri'mi,  Chin. 

Husked  barley. 

PEARL,  FALSE,  are  made  of  fish  bones. 
False  pearls  are  sent  from  China  to  India  for 
ornaments,  as  well  as  employed  by  the  Chinese. 

PEARL  FISHERY,  see  Jezan,  Peai-ls. 

PEARL,  MOTHER  OF. 


Sudf,  Hind. 

Indong  mootiara,   Mujlt. 

Mother-of-pearl  usea 


Gohur  parvur,  Pbbs. 

Seepie  moothoo,        Taic. 
to    be  sold  by    the 


Lubbi  Stone  Merchants,  cut  into  beads  and 
other  ornaments  which  first  they  called  Surat 
Munnie,  owing  to  their  being  brought  from 
Surat.  The  beautiful  lining  of  shells,  known 
as  mother-of-pearl,  is  manu&€tured  into  arti- 
cles of  great  beauty.  The  sea  ear  or  Oreil- 
le de  Mer,  is  a  shell-fish  abundantly  found  in 
Jersey  island,  and  used  in  a  yariety  of  ways  for 
food,  while  the  shell  is  preserved,  and  exported 
to  England,  where  its  pearly  iridescence  causes 
it  to  be  valued  in  ornamental  papier  mache 
works,  vases  and  table-tops. 

PEARL  OYSTER,  is  a  term  applied  to  the 
Meleagnna  margaritifera,  which  is  not  how- 
ever an  oyster  proper  but  a  genus  of  the  Avi- 
culidse  or  wing-shell  £unily  of  molluscs.  The 
pearl-oysters  are  less  oblique  than  the  pther 
aviculdd  and  their  valves  are  flatter  ai^d  nearly 
equal.  They  are  found  in  about  12  fkthoms 
water  at  Madagascar,  Ceylon,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Swan  river,  Panama.  There  are  three  princi- 
pal kinds  worth  from  jC2  to  ^  per  cent. 
1,  the  silver-lipped,  from  the  Society  Islands,  of 
which  about  23  tons  aae  annually  imported  into 
Liverpool.  2,  the  blade-lipped,  from  Manilla, 
of  which  30  tons  were  imported  in  1851.  3,  a 
smaller  sort  from  Panama,  200  tons  are  an- 
nually imported.  In  1851,  a  single  vessel 
brought  340  tons.  These  molluscs  afford  the 
oriental  pearl  and  their  shells  the  mother-of- 
pearl  of  commerce.  Mr.  Hope's  pearl  said  to 
be  the  largest  known,  measures  2  inches  long, 
4  round,  and  weighs  1,800  grains.  Sections  of 
pearls  show  very  fine  concentric  laminie 
surrounding  a  grain  of  sand  or  other 
extraneous  matter.  The  nacreous  lustre  has 
been  attributed  to  the  diffiraction  of  light  from 
the  outcropping  edges  of  the  laminsd,  but  Dr. 
Carpenter  says  it  may  result  from  the  nunute 
plication  of  a  single  lamina. —  Woodward, 

PEARL  RIVER  or  Chu-kiang,  a  river  near 
Macao.  The  pearl  river  affords  two  or  three 
kinds  of  fresh-water  shell-fish,  of  the  genus  My- 
tilus,  which  are  obtained  by  dredging.  See 
Chu-kiang. 

PEARL  SAGO,  granulated  sago  meal.  See 
Sago. 

PEAT,  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  decayed 
fibres  of  mosses,  and  is  used  as  fiiel.  Dr. 
Falconer  obtained  very  modern  peat,  out  of  the 
bank$  of  the  Hooghly,  a  few  feet  below  the  I 
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surface  of  the  soil,  in  which  were  seeds  of 
Euryale  ferox :  this  plant  is  not  now  knoi 
to  be  found  nearer  than  Dacca  (sixty  mil^ 
North  East,  see  p.  255),  and  indicates  a  vei 
different  state  of  the  surface  at  Calcutta 
the   date  of  its   deposition   than  that  wlu( 
exists   now,   and  also    shows   that  the 
ary  was   then  much   fresher.     This  peat 
Falconer  also  found  to  contain  bones  of  bu 
and  fish,  «eeds  of  Cucumis  maderaspatana 
another  Cucurbitaceous  plant,  leaves  of  Saccl 
rum  sara  and  Ficus  cordifolia.     Specks  of  i 
glistening  substance  were  scattered  through 
mass,  apparently  incipient  carbonisation  of  i 
peat.     Peat  was  discovered  on  the  Neilghenic 
It     is  generally  distributed  over    the  ent 
range  of  the  hill  tract,  and  is  so  abundant 
it  is  sold  at  the  bog-side  at  Is.  per  cartload 
1,000  lbs.,  and  at  about  2$.  6d.  a  ton,  at 
principal  settlement,  Ootacamund.     It  exists 
large   quantity  and   may  be   purchased  at 
reasonable  rate ;   and  if  a  proportion  of 
was  used  in  houses  with  the  wood,  the  ex] 
diture  of  the  latter  would  be    much  leasem 
and    the  total  cost  to  the   consumer  coi 
derably  reduced.     Turf  fuel   is   cut  stacke 
in  several   places  close   to   the    station, 
is  to  be  had  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  2  oi^  2| 
cartload.    It  bums  well  and  makes  a  ch( 
fire,  especially  when  mixed  with  wood.    Pf 
or  turf  fuel;  is  now  used  on  the  Neilghe 
hills  more  than   formerly.    The   plants 
ducing  it,  are  different  from  those  of  Ei 
Grood  peat  has  been  found   in  the  Mid  Hii 
layas  at  the  Sach  pass,  resembling  Irish  turf  i 
its  character,  and   in  the  genera  of  prodacii 
plants. — Faulkner ;  HooTce?$  Htm.  Jbwr,  Vi 
ii,  jp.  341 ;    The    Universal  Review^  p. 
CUghorrCs  Forests  and  Gardens  of  South  Indi 
p.  162 ;  Cleghom^  Punjab  Uepori^  p,  19. 

PEAUX,  Fr.    Hides  ;  skins. 

PEAUX  D'AGNEAUX,  Fb.     Lamb  si 

PEBBLES,  the  quartzose  minerals  of  Cambaj 
are  sold  in  Europe  and  America,  as  Scot 
Irish,  Chamounix,  Niagara,  and  Isle  of  Wi 
Pebbles    according    to    the    locality    whenC 
brought. 

PECH,  Hind.  A  wire  screw  used  in 

PECH,  Gbr.,  It.     Pitch. 

PECH,  a  river  near  Sindwara  in  Nagpore. 

PECHA,  HuTD.    A  scarf  worn  by  Lah( 
women. 

PECHAK,  Hiiro.     A  reel  for  gold  thread. 

PE-CHE-LE,  a  province  of  China  the 
cipal  length  of  which  extends  from  38o 
40Jo  north  latitude,  is  bounded  by  Chini 
Tartary  on  the  north,  by  Ho-nan  on  the  sont 
west,  by  the  Imperial  sea  and  Shantun  on 
east,  and  by  Shan-se  on  the  west  Pc' 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  is  situate  in 
province,  together  with  nine  other  cities 
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tion.  The  freah  plant  rendei 
■ery  mucilaginous  without  a 
colour  or  smell  of  the  liquid, 
disappears  in  a  lew  hours.  S 
of  this  kind  sweetened  with 
lie  and  excellent  demulcent 
rhoea.  Butter  milk  is  often  fi 
ened  hy  the  use  of  the  leaf;  t 
mucilaginous  demulcent,  rai 
drink  in  gonorrhse! 
urinary  diseases, 
coo!  and   tonic. — Riddell; 


the  fint  class, .  forty  of  the  second  class ;  and  ' 
one  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  third  class.  In 
the  Gulf  of  Pe-che-le,  the  tide,  being  retarded  . 
br  islauds,  rises  only  ahaut  ten  feet,  hut  i 
lie  greater  part  of  the  land  being  only 
abont  [hree  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and 
there  being  but  few  mountains,  the  rivers  a 
narigahle  for  a  considerable  distance,  notwit 
•landing  their  comparatively  small  size,  and 
the  rainy  season  they  frequently  overflow  the 
counUy.  The  river  Pei-ho  experiences  a  tidal  I 
nse  one  hundred  miles  inland  from  the  bay ;  it 
;  dowi  through  a  completely  level  country,  the  Mat.  Med.,  p.  69  ;  Roxb. 
,  mU  of  which  ia  composed  of  light  sand  and  1p.  114;  0'Shavgh7isssy,p.  4) 
;  micaceona  particles,  blended  together  with  por-  |  p.  304  ;  PouielVs  Hand-booh, 
lions  of  clay  and  vegetable  mould,  without  a  pedDA,  Tel.  Great,  lar 
nngle  rock,  atone,  pebble,  or  gravel  of  any  kind.  Ped-amidum,  Tbl.  Ricinu 
Sirr>  Cl^aandOu  Chxru^t,  Vol.  i   p.  410.        ^^^  ^^^ety  of  Ricinus  c 

PECHWAN,  Hd™.     a  hooka  with  a  long    j„^  „^„g^  ^^_     Oil  of  larj 
twisted,  peel,  pipe. 

PECTEN,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

PECTINES,  Lit.     Combs. 

PECU,  It.     Cattle. 

PECHIKA,  TsL.  Ambrosinia  unilocularis, 
S.  iii.  493. 

PEDA  also  Gomayam,  Tbl.  Cow-diuig  and 
Bratdes,  or  cow-dung  cakes. 

PEDA-DOSKE,  Tm..    Cucumis  momordica. 

PEDA  DULCHIERAM,  Tel.  of  Goda- 
my,  Dirasana  of  Circars.  Acacia  apeciosa,  a 
valuable  timber  tree. 

PEDA-KAL-MESUEA,TzL.  Cajearia,  spe- 
det. 

PBDALI,  or  Pedayi,  or  Bedali.  GriiEthia 
fiagiaoB,  W.  and  A, 

PEDALIACEjE,  Undl.    The  oil  seed  tribe 
of  pbnts,  compiaing  2  gen.  3  spec.,  viz. 
Pedalium ;  2  Seaamum. 

PEDAUUM  MUREX,  Linn.,  Roxh.,  Rh. 
Hyoaeiamua  maritimua,  Burmann. 

Ehnniks  kibir,  

Oakuu, 

gokeru. 


Hdto. 
fioboo,  H 

Hickl  J  fruited  Pedal- 


■nenngi, 
Gheja-sudu-i 
It  nerenchi, 
Eat-Deringi, 
Kakamulu, 
Ani-neringi, 
Yenuga-pBlWu, 


lib  mooloo,       HkuMM, 

A  succnlent  pretty  large  plant,  with  small 
yellow  flowers  which  appear  in  the  rains,  t' 
green  leaves  when  agitated  in  water  render 
utvulaginoua  :  thia  is  prescribed  by  the  natives 
in  dyauria,  the  seeds  are  suppoeed  to  possess 
stoilar  virtues.  This  succulent,  ramous,  annual, 
grows  generaUy  over  the  country,  but  chiefly 
OD  the  CoTomandel  coast,  in  a  moist  aandy  soil ; 
Anrets  in  the  rainy  and  cold  seasons.  The 
£reah  leaf  of  ibis  pluit,  when  a^tated  in  i 
rendera  it  mucil^nous,  in  which  state 
prescribed  by  the  nadvee,  in  cases  of  dysuria 
■md  ischuria.  The  seeds  which  are  contained 
in  the  prickly  capeule  are  auppoeed  to  have 
amilar  virtaea  and  are  administered  in  deooc- 
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Fedda  anem  or  Anem,  B 
,  iii,  734. 

Fedda  ankudu  chettu  or  I 
.tidysenterica,  R.  Br. 
Pedda  antiaa.     Pupalia  p 

Achyranthes  pr.  R.  i,  674 — 
Pedda  are.  Bauhinia  pui 
!0— IT.  and^.  915— ^« 
Fedda  bachchali  or  Bachcl 
rdifblia.  Lam. 
Fedda  benda  or  Nugu  ben 

dicum,  6.  Don. — A.  Asiatici 
Pedda  hira.     Luffa,  «p. 
Fedda  boda  tarapu  chettu, 
Fedda  botuku  or  Nakkeni 
Fedda-budamana-pundn, 

Fedda-canru,  Tel,     Flaco 

Pedda  cbeti  anuga  or  Ej 
tuberoaa,  R. 

Pedda  chilaka  daduga.  Sac 
tosum.  Hook.  f.  and  Th.  i,  ll 
H.  ii,  667  ;  Cor.  35. 

Fedda  chollu.     Eleusine  8' 

Pedda  dante  or  Danti-chetl 
tana,  R. 

Fedda  dosa.  Cucumis  mon 
—  W.  and  A.  1053. 

Pedda  dula^ndi  or  Du 
prurita,  Book. — Carpopogon 
is  called  pedda,  or  large  to  d 
Tragia  the  leaser  Dulagondi. 

Fedda  gella.  Andropog 
Anthistiria  cym.  R.  i,  251. 

Pedda  gili  gichcba  or  & 
laburnifolia,  L. 

Pedda-gillakara,  Tel.  F< 
culum  panmori,  DC. 

Pedili  goranta,  Tbl.  G' 
Linn. 

Pedda  gomudu  teku  or  Gi 
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PEDDA. 

lina  arborea,  R.  Sans.  syn.  Bhadravati,  JV. 
.612. 

Pedda  illinda  or  Illinda.  Diospyros  chloroxy- 
lon,  R. 

Pedda  ita  or  Ita.  Phoenix  sylvestris,  R.  The 
term  pedda  great  may  have  reference  to  P. 
dactylifera. 

Pedda  ida  chettu  or  Ida-chettu.  Citrus 
auratitium,  L.  var. 

Pedda-jani,  Tel.     Ficus  t'siela,  Roxh, 

Pedda  jilakarra.  Foeniculum  vulgare,  Ocsrtn. 
W.  and  A.  1145— F.  Panraori,  R,  ii,  94. 

Pedda-jovi,  Tel.     Ficus  t'siela,  Roxh,,  Rh, 

Pedda  kala  mesara  or  Gidugudu.  Casearia,  sp, 

Pedda  kalinga  or  Uvva.  Dillenia  speciosa, 
Thunb. 

Pedda  Uvva  or  Pedda  kalinga.  Dillenia 
speciosa,  Thunb, —  W.  and  A,  17.  W.  Ic.  28 
—R,  ii,  e50,—Rheede  iii,  38-9. 

Pedda-kalivi  pundoo,  Tel.  Carissa  carandas. 

Pedda  kana  regu.  Fia<;ourtia  sapida,  R,  iii, 
835  ;  Gor.  69—  ff .  and  A,  104. 

Pedda  karinga,  Tel.  Gai*denia  latifolia.  Ait, 

Pedda  konda  kandulu  or  Kandulu.  Cytisus 
cajan,  L, 

Pedda  manu  or  Peyjrapa.  Ailanthus  excelsa 
R,  ii,  450  ;  Cor.  23—  TF.  and  A.  481—  JF.  Ill 

i,  67. 

Pedda  mattu.  Basella  rubra  and  alba,  L. 
It  may  be  Mattu  bachchali,  Spinacia  tetran- 
dra. 

Peddamavaru,  see  Hindoo. 

Pedda  mranga,  Tel.  Randia  uliginosa,  DC. 
W,  and  Ic. 

Pedda  moralli.  Buchanania  angustifolia,  R. 
ii,  386 ;  Cor.  262—  W.  and  A.  526—  W.  Ic. 
101. 

Pedda  mranga  chettu  or  Devatamalle.  Ran- 
dia tdiginosa,  DC. 

Pedda  mukudu  chettu.  A  medicinal  tree. 

Pedda  mulu  goranta.  Barleria  buxifolia, 
L.-^R.  iii,  37— TF.  Ic.  S70—Rheede  ii,  47. 

Peddarmunga,  Tel,     Vangueria  spinosa. 

Pedda  nelli  kura  or  NelU  kura.  Premna 
latifolia,  R. 

Pedda  neredu  or  Jamboo  neredu.  Eugenia 
jambolana,  Lam. 

Pedda  nidra  kanti.  Mimosa  pudica,  L. — 
E.  ii,  664. 

PedAa  niii  chettu  or  Earu  nili.  Indigofera 
coerulea,  R.  * 

Pedda  nimma  chettu  or  Gajanimma.  Citrus 
medica,  L. 

Pedda  nowlee,  Tel.  Ulmus  integrifolia, 
Roxh. 

Pedda  pala  or  Putajilledu.  Wrightia  tomen- 
tosa,  Rom. 

Pedda  palleru  pr  Enuga  palleru.  Pedalium 
murez,  L.  Sans.  syn.  Trikantaka  W.  388, 
applies  to  RuelHa  longifoiia,  R. 

Pedda  papara  chettu.    Cucumis,  sp. 
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PEDILANTHUS  TITHYMALOIDES. 

Pedda  pavili  kura  or  Goddu  pavili.  Porta- 
laca  quadrifida,  L, 

Pedda  pilli  pichara.  Asparagus  acerosus,  B, 
ii,  150. 

Pedda  ponuku  gaddi.  Ophiiu-us  corymboaos, 
Gcertn. — Rottbolla  corymb.  R.  i,  355;  Cor, 
181. 

Pedda  puli,  Tel.     Felis  tigris,  Linn. 

Pedda  pulimera  or  Pala  dantam.  Ehretia 
losvis,  H.  This  sp.  is  found  in  shady  spots  at 
Simhachalam.  The  plant  does  not  agree  strict- 
ly with  Noes'  description,  but  appears  to  stand 
between  S.  diandra  and  confertum. 

Pedda  rantu.  Stenosiphonium  confertum, 
Nees. 

Pedda-pel-kuru,  Tel.  Portulaca  oleracea, 
Linn. 

Peddar-relloo,  Tel.     Pens.,  Reeds. 

Pedda  sadapa  chettu.  Anethum  sowa,  J2.? 
or  Pimpinella  anisum,  L.  Sans.  syn.  Sata 
pushpa,  W.  877. 

Pedda  saka.  Cyperus  umbeUatus,  Vafd.— 
R.  i,  205. 

Pedda  sodi,  Tel.     Eleusine  stricta,  Poxh. 

Pedda  sopara  or  Erra  pachchari.  Dalbergia 
irondosa,  R. 

Pedda-sulu,  Tel.     Eleusine  stricta,  RojA, 

Pedda  tapasee. 
Burree  tapasee,         Hind.  |  Pidda  tapasee,  Tn. 

Pedda  teku  or  Teku.     Tectooa  grandis,  L 

Pedda  turn  mi  or  Tummi.  Leucas  cephalofceB, 
Spreng. 

Pedda  uda.  Panicum  stagninum,  ReU,— 
R.i,\,  295. 

Pedda  ulimera  or  Ullinda.  Diospyros  chio- 
roxylon,  R.  11.  538  ;  Cor.  49— IT.  Ic.  1224. 

Peddi-ulinda,  Tel.  Diospyros  chlorozylooi 
Roxb. 

Pedda  vara  goki.  Salvadora  indica,  TF.— 
R,  i,  389;    Cor.  26— TF.  Ic.   161. 

Pedda  vaminta  or  Kukka  vaminta.  Polani- 
sia  icosandra,  W.  and  A. 

Pedda  vemu.     Andrographis,  sp. 

Pedda  vodala.     Panicum,  »p. 

Peda-warago-wenki,  Tel.  Salvadora  persica, 
— Linn^  Elliotts,  Flora  Andhrica,  Ainslie's  Mat, 
Medica. 

PEDARI,  a  fierce  Gramadevata. 

PEDDAUKU  KURRU,  Tel.  See  Peddouk 
wood. 

PEDDI,  Singh.     Silver. 

PEDDO,  Tel.     Celastrus  montana. 

PEDICULATI,  family,  comprises, 

3  Lophius,  2  Bracluonichthys,  1  Saocarius,  29 
Antennarius,  1  Ohaunax,  2  Malthe,  1  Halieufita, 

PEDILANTHUS  TITPrrMALOIDES,  the 
Jew  bush,  of  the  West  Indies,  introduced  into  the 
Calcutta  Garden,  and  now  common  everywhere 
about  Calcutta  in  hedges.  A  shrub  aoout  6 
feet  high,  abounding  in  white  bitter  milk, 
known  and  used  in  America  as  ipecachuaoA : 
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in  numerous  trials  no  proof  was  obtained  of  its 
elficacy  ;  this  is  probably  the  result  of  deterio- 
ration of  properties  through  the  influence  of 
the  climate  of  Bengal,  as  this  American  plant, 
is  iwed  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  substitute  for 
the  ipecacuanha.  It  is  seen  in  cultivation 
occasionally,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Calcutta  it  is  abundant  as  a  wild  plant. — 
(TSfuittghnessyy  p,  566  ;  Mason,  See  Euphor- 
biacea*. 

PEDIR  POINT  or  Batoo  pedir,  in  lat.*  5° 
31'  00"  N.,  long,  do""  52'  30"  E.  beara  distant 
15  miles  from  Batoo  Pootie  S.  65°  E.  and  is  a 
table-land  of  moderate  elevation. — J/ors, 

PA  DMA  or  Kamala,  see  Lakshmi,  Vedas. 

PEDMALAYA,  see  I^k?hmi. 

PEDONG,  Bfrm.     Pterocarpas  mai-supiuin. 
,     PEDRA  BPwANCA  or  White  Rock,  in  kit.  1° 
20'  20"  N.,  long.  104°  25 J'  E.  lies  in  the  mid- 
Idle  of  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore, 
7J  miles  west  from  the  east  peak  of  Pulo  Aor, 
[  on  wliich  is  erected  the  liorsburgh  lighthouse. 
— Mors.     Ste  Singapore. 

PEDRA  BRANCA,  or  Tysing-Cham,  a  rock 
niih  a  summit  on  the  south  coiist  of  China,  in 
[lat.  22°  18  J'  N.  and  long.  115°  7|'  E.,  49  miles 
ea.«tifard  of  Lema  Island. — Hors, 

PEDRAHUME,  Port.     Alum. 

PEDRO  DA  COVILIIAM  and  Alfonso  de 

jPayva,  were  sent  as  merchants  in  1494,  viA 

I  Genoa,  Alexandria,  Cairo  and  the  Red  Sea,  to 

rAden,  where  tliey  separated  to  meet  again  at 

y  Cairo,  in  Abyssinia,  Payva  to  search  for  Pres- 

I  ler  John,  whom  he  heard  of  as  reigning  there 

[over  a  highly  cultivated  people,  but  he  died 

FWort  reaching  Abyssinia.     Covilham  went  on 

[to  India  where  he  made  drawings  of  cities  and 

[  harbours,  especially  Goa  and  Calicut.     Thence 

i.he  returned  along  the  coast  of  Persia  to  Cape 

Gardafiii,  and  continued  south  to  Mozambique 

and  Zofala  where  he  ascertained  that  that  land 

joined  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     From  Zofala 

le  returned  to  Abyssinia  and  sent  his  diary, 

^charts  and  drawings  to  Genoa  by  some  Portu- 

ga^e  merchants  who  were  trading  to  Memphis. 

[On  receipt  of  these,  king  Emmanuel,  in  1495, 

faent    four  ships  under  Vasco    de  Gama,  who 

\  visited  Natal  and  Mozambique :    in  1498,  he 

was  at  Calcutta,  in  1499  back  at  Lisbon. 

PEDRO  POINT,  see  Tanjong  bato. 

PEDRO-TALLA-GALLA,  the  highest  peak 

in  the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  8,280  feet  above 

the  sea. 

PEDUM,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 
PEDUMPA,  or  Puli  dumpa,   Tel.      Dios- 
coria  doDmona,  R»  iii,  805 — fV. 'Ic.  Sll — D. 
triphylla,      fVilld.—Grah.   cat.   218.     Roxb. 
distinguished  between  these  two  sp.  which  Gra- 
ham has  united. 
PEEAZ,  Hind.,  Pers.     Onion. 
PEECH,  Pebs.    Tallow. 
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PEE-CAJENNEAM,  Wedelia  calendulacca. 

PEECUM  CHEDDY.     Luffa  acutangida. 

PEE-DAUP,  BuRM.  Mimosa,  species.  A 
wood  of  Tavoy. — Dr.  Wallich. 

PEEDOO  MARUM.  TAM.,thePeemah  wood. 

A  small  tree  wood  used  for  building  in  Wy- 
naad  where  it  grows  plentifully. — Mclvor,  M.E, 

PEEK  DAN,  or  Oogal  dan,  Hind.,  a  spitoon. 

PEEKUN-KAI,  Tam.  Cucumis  acutan- 
gulus. 

PEELA-BHUNGARA,  Beng.,  Hind.  Wede- 
lia calendulacea. 

PEELA-BHCNGARA,  Duk.  Verbena  tri- 
phylla. 

PEEL  A  MOM,  HiXD.     Yellow  bees'  wax. 

PEELAN,  the  largest  of  the  Islands  adjacent 
to  Baseelan,  is  about  7  miles  long. — Hors. 

PEELA  PULLUM,  Tam.  Artocarpus  integ- 
rifolia,  Linn. 

PEELIA  DOGHOO-KAIA,  Tel.  Mucuna 
prurita,  Cowage. 

PEELI  SAYND,  Due.     Euphorbia  tortilis. 

PEE-MAH,  BuRM.     Lagerstraemia,  sp. 

PEEMAH  WOOD,  Anglo-Burm.  See  Pee- 
doo  marum. 

PEE  MA  PEW,  BuRM.  White  Peema,  a 
tree  of  maximum  girth  6  cubits  and  maxi- 
mum length  30  feet.  Very  abundant  all  over 
the  Tenasserim  and  Martaban  provinces  near 
the  red  Peema.  When  seasoned  it  floats  in 
water.  It  is  a  tough  wood,  hghter  than,  but 
does  not  last  for  so  long  a  time  as,  red  Peema, 
and  rots  in  any  position  when  shut  out,  as  in 
the  hulls  of  ships,  in  store,  &c. — Captain  Dance, 

PEE  MARUM,  Tam.     Sterculia  guttata. 

PEENARI  MARUM,  or  Peenata  Marum, 
Tam.     Sterculia  faetida. 

PEENGADO  and  Bambwai,  timber  of  Bur- 
mah  possess  the  same  property  as  Anan 
in  resisting  decay,  but  are  less  abundant, 
denser  in  grain,  abound  in  knots  and  are 
smaller  in  size  than  that  timber  :  they  are, 
however,  prized  by  the  Burmese  for  their 
useful  properties,  and  are  with  Thengan  gene- 
rally used  in  the  whole  tree  as  posts  for  monas- 
teries, houses,  &c.  "  In  the  construction  of 
wharfs  and  embankments  on  the  river  face, 
both  *'  Anan"  and  "  Peengado*'  would  be  found 
valuable  for  posts,  and  if  proper  care  be  ob- 
served in  the  selection  of  the  timber  and  in 
freeing  it  from  all  the  sap  portions  of  the  tree, 
it  would  doubtless  prove  as  lasting  as  brick- 
work. 

PEENNAS,  Hod.,  Tam,,  Tel.  Beans. 

PEEPOOLI-JHUxN^HUN,  Beng.  Croto- 
laria  sericea. 

PEEPUL,  Hind.  Ficus  religiosa,  Zm»,  the 
poplar-leaved  fig  tree,  the  celebrated  tree  of 
Buddha  Gaya,  of  which  a  shoot  has  been  cherish- 
ed at  Anui-ajapura  for  twenty  centuries.  Such 
trees  are  maintained  in  the  courtyard  of  nearly 
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every  wihara  or  temple  in  Ceylon  as  objects  of 
veneration. — Tennent,  i,  343,  ii,  614  ;  Hardy^s 
Eastern  Mofuichism,  p.  212;  Knox,  p.  18;  VhU 
CcUliay,  Vol.  ii,  p.  367. 

PEEPULEE.  Copper  mines  occur  at  this 
place. 

PEER,  Hind.,  a  spiritual  guide  or  saint. 

PEERALHI. — ?  Epicarpurus  orientalis. 

PEERAN-I-PEER,  the  saint  of  saints,  i.  «., 
Dustageer. 

PEE-RAPUTHEE.— .?  Bignonia  scabrella. 

PEERIA  NUDDY,  near  Gaenie  in  Bareilly. 

PEER-I-DQSTAGIIEER  SAHIB,  a  maho- 
medan  walee  or  saint  whose  tomb  is  at  Bagh- 
dad. He  13  considered  the  chief  of  their 
saints — Herh. 

PEER  JULAL. — ?  oblations  are  offered  at 
his  shrine. 

PEER  MUGGUN.  A  place  of  mahomedan 
pilgi'image,  ten  miles  west  of  Kurrachee, 
famous  for  its  hot  springs  and  crocodile  tank, 
from  which  it  is  erroneously  suppased  to  derive 
its  name,  the  crocodile  here  being  the  long- 
snouted  garial,  not  the  short-nosed  muggur. 
About  a  hundred  of  these  are  kept  in  a  marsh 
close  by. — Dr,  Buist^s  OcUaloyue, 

PEERO  or  Piru,  Sixdi,  name  of  fruits, 
Mitha  Piru,  is  Salvadora  persica,  Kan-pirun, 
Solanum  incertum,  Phika-piru,  is  Phyllanthus 
multifloras. 

PEEROOI^JOLAY  MARAM,  Tim.  Hyme- 
nodyction  utile. —  fV,  Ic. 

PEER  POINTEE.  Father  Pointee,  or  St. 
Pointee,  a  mussulman  saint.  His  tomb,  re- 
sembling that  at  Sicligully,  though  less  pictur- 
esquely situated,  stands  on  a  little  cliff  above 
the  river,  with'i^sorae  fine  bamboos  hanging 
over  it. — Heher^s  Journal,  Vol.  i,  p.  199 

PEER  PUTTA,  Hind.  Cham39rop8  ritchi- 
ana,  OriffltJis. 

PEER  PUTTAREE.  HiND,"an 'agate. 

PEERZADAH,  Pers.,  Hind.  Son  of  a  Peer, 
from  Peer,  a  saint,  and  Zadah,  the  offspring. 
It  means  a  religious  devotee,  and  is  considered 
a  most  sacred  appellation. — Pottinger's  Travels 
in  Beloochistan  ^  Sind,  p.  139. 

PEETA,  also  Haridra,  Sans.  Turmeric,  Cur- 
cuma longa,  Roxh.,  Bheede. 

PEETAKARA,  Hind.  Chrysophyllum  acu- 
minatum. 

PEETALEE  SHEERNEE,  Hind.  Cakes  of 
raw  sugar. 

PEETAMVARA,  Sans.,  from  peeta,  yellow, 
and  uuibara,  cloth. 

PEE-TANDALE  COTTI,  Tam.  Crotalaria 
verrucosa. 

PEETAPOOR.  In  Guzerat,  occupied  by  the 
Bagela  race. 

PEETHA  KALABUNTHA,  Tel.  Agave 
vivipara. 
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Harhar? 
Islam  lahori, 
Spelane, 
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PEE  PHA  KHA  HSEN  PREE,  Burm. 

Sift  SO 

PEE  THA  KHA  HSEN  BAU,  Buim. 
sia,  sp. 

PEET-SHAL,   Bbng.      Peet  shala,  Hj 
Pterocarpus  marsupium. 

PEETLJL,  Guz.,  Hind.     Brass. 

PEETUMMA,  Tbl.    Vachellia  famesiai 
W.  4'  A. 

PEEYAR    CHEROONJIE,    Hind. 
anania  latifolia. 

PEGANUM  HARMALA,  Linn. 

Harm&la  rata. 

Syrian  rue, 
Ilurmaro, 
Harmaly 
Isband, 

This  plant  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Indii 
and  is  found  in  the  Taj  garden  at  Agra, 
seeds  are  used  in  native  medicine,  and  calh 
Lahoree  Hoormul.     In  the  •' Mukhzun-ul-U^ 
wiah/'  the  seed  is  called  Moolie ;  the  same 
the  llnyavov  of  Dioscorides.  Peganum  harmal^ 
and  Lactuca  virosa,  are  both  said  to 
narcotic  properties  like  opium.     Many  noi 
African  or  Arabian  forms,  such  as  Peganui 
Harmala,  Fagonia  cretica,  Balanites  JEgypth 
Acacia  arabica,   Alhaji,   Grangea,  Calotropij 
Salvadora   persica,  extend   through  the  dne 
parts  of  India,  and  others,  Cleome,  Balsamodez 
dron,  Astragalus  hamatus,  Cucumis  colocynthij 
Berthelotia,  Anticharis  arabica,  &c.,  have 
less  extensive  range,  and  there  is  a  stril 
resemblance  between  the  vegetation  of  tropic 
Africa  and   tropical   Asia.     Used   in   dycii 
black.     The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  atti 
attention  in  Europe  as  a  brown  and  black  dj 
The  plant  grows  everywhere  on  waste  hrrikt 
ground  in  the  Punjab,  and  might  be  collect 
at  a  very  cheap  rate,  except  perhaps  as  rej" 
carriage  but  the  subject  wants  attention. 
Peganum     harmala    is     abundant    in    mi 
parts    of   the    Punjab    plains  from  the  Si 
lej  westward,   is   more  rare   to   the  east, 
also  occurs  in  the  N.   W.   Himalaya  up 
Kashmir  (5,000  feet),  and  in  Tibet  at  8,J 
feet  (Thomson).     Has  a  strong  nauseous  snu 
was  remarked  by  Elphinstone  (en    route 
Kabul)  near  Peshawar,  and  compared  to  **  D( 
in  the  bush,"  so  was  supposed  by  Royle  to 
Nigella.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  were  at  one 
imported  into  England  from  the  Crimea,  &c., 
a  red  dye,  and  some  years  ago  enquiries  wc 
made  with  a  view  to  sending  some  for  triJ 
from  the  Punjab.     But  it  was  found  that  the] 
would  not  have  a  chance,  chiefly  owing  to 
discovery  of  the  cheap  coal-tar  dyes.  It  is  an  ii 
digenous  and  abundant  plant.       Principal]] 
used  as  a  fumigatory  agent  to  avert  evil  inf 
ences  especially  when  any  person  is  pi 
suffering  from  wounds,  ulcers  or  abscesses,   lli^ 
plant  is  considered  proper  only  for  sw< 
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and  not  to  be  touched  by  Sikhs  or  Hindoos, 
but  the  seeds  are  burned  on  a  fire  if  any  per- 
son enter  a  room  who  may  have  any  discharge 
wliich  could  render  him  unclean. — Drs,  Hooker 
and  Thomson's  Flora  Indica^  pp,  83,  1 15 ; 
PowelVs  Hand-booJc,  Vol  i,  pp.  295,  335,  452  ; 
Royle^  p.  155;  OfShaughnessy,  p,  260. 

PEGASUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  section 
SyngnathidsB,  one  of  the  species  is  known  as  the 
flying  horse  :  the  flying  fish  and  flying  gurnard, 
are  other  flying  fish. 

Pe<f(uus  natansj  L. — Three  inches  long,  a 
small  fish  with  two  largish  fins  near  the  head. 

Pegasus  draconis,  L. — Three  inches  long, 
dark-coloured,  with  two  very  large  fins  near 
the  head. 

PEGU  lies  between  the  parallels  of  15®  44' 
and  19®  27'  north  latitude  and  the  meridians 
of  94'  31'  and  96*  52'  east  long.  The  area  is 
estimated  at  32,250  square  miles,  and  is  allot- 
ted for  revenue  purposes  into  the  following 
divisions  :-r- 


Eangoon,  Sq.  M.  9,800 
Bassein,  „  8,900 
Prome,  „     5,500 


Henzada,Sq.M.  2,200 
Tharawaddi,  „  1,950 
Tounghoo,      „  3,900 


f  The  inhabitants  consist  principally  of  Bur- 
[  mans  and  Peguers ;  the  Karen  ;  the  Karen-nee 
'  or  Red  Karen ;  the  Khyin  whose  women  tat- 
i  too  their  faces ;  the  Yeh-baing  of  the  Yoma 
i  range  and  the  Shan,  who  form  separate  com- 
Lmunities.  Under  the  Burmah  rule,  the  reve- 
r  nue  of  Pegu  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
JBnpees  15,71,498,  but  the  revenue,  about  the. 
iyear  1857,  amounted  to  Rupees  30,21,062, 
[■  two-thirds  of  which  amount  is  raised  from  taxes 
!  00  the  land,  capitation,  fisheries,  excise  and 
^'inland  and  sea  customs.  Major  Phayre,  in 
July  1856,  set  down  the  following  as  the  area 
and  po]>ulation  of  the  British  Province  of  Pegu. 
District.         Area  in  Sq.  Miles.  Pop. 

iBwigoon 9,800 137,130 

'Bassein 8,900 128,189 

frome 5,500 70,000 

^Hcnzada 2,200 103,775 

Toonghoo 3,950  ...  - 34,957 

^ftarawaddi 1,950 66,129 


Total....  32,300  540,180 

Pegu  has  four  great  mountain  ranges :  the 
Tinge  separating  Arracan  from  Pegu  is  about 
4,000  feet  high ;  the  range  separating  the  val- 
ley of  the  Irrawaddy  from  that  of  the  Sitang, 
about  2,000  feet  high ;  the  Martaban  and  Te- 
Baaserim  ranges,  about  5,000  feet,  and  the 
iburth  or  most  eastern  separates  the  Sitang  and 
Salween  rivers,  and  extends  into  the  large  and 
compact  mountain  group  of  Younzallen  to  the 
loath-east  of  Tonghoo.  The  area  of  this  lofty 
region  is  about  100  square  miles,  and  several 
p^ks  rise  to  7,000  and  8,000  feet.  Pegu  was 
annexed  by  proclamation   on  20th  Dec.  1852, 
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contained,  in  1867,  32,300  square  miles  and 
900,000  people;  Tenasserim  and  Martaban 
contains  37,000  square  miles  and  332,000 
people;  Arracan  contains  10,700  square  miles 
and  362,000  people;  Assam  contains  20,000 
square  miles;  since  1819,  100,000  square 
miles  of  territory  have  been  conquered  from 
Burmah  in  the  province  of  Assam,  AiTacan, 
Tenasserim  and  Pegu. 

Pegu  collections. 


lB56-r>7 Rs.  34,90,478 

1857-58 „  40,81,477 

1858-59 45,31,120 


1853-54 Re.  12,44,767 

1854-55 „  23,30,603 

1855-56 „  30,21,002 

The  geographical  area  of  the  province  of 
Pegu  according  to  the  last  official  returns  of 
1871,  amounts  to  32,250  square  miles,  and  the 
population  to  10,41,346. 

Until  1863,  its. several  provinces  were  most 
anomalously  placed  with  reference  to  an  efficient 
administration.  AiTacan  was  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Lieutenant-Govemor  of  Bengal,  Pegu 
was  \mder  the  direct  control  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council.  Tena<!serim  wns  partly  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  and  partly  under  the  Board  of  Reve- 
nue, and  the  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nizamut 
Adaulut.  Though  of  one  cognate  race  the 
Burmese  were  thus  subjected  to  different  forms 
of  British  administration.  There  was  no  intel- 
ligible system  conducted  and  no  uniformity  in 
any  of  the  provinces.  It  was  therefore,  as  na- 
tural as  it  was  politic,  to  amalgamate  them 
into  one  separate  and  distinct  Government. 
Accordingly,  on  the  3l8t  of  January  1863, 
•three  maritime  provinces  of  India  beyond 
the  Ganges,  which  had  been  conquered  from 
the  Burmese  Empire,  were  united  under  one 
local  administration  and  called  *  British  Bur- 
mah,' comprising  the  ancient  kingdoms  of 
Pegu  and  Arracan,  with  the  long  line  of  sea 
coast  known  as  Tenasserim.  The  two  last  of 
these  were  acquired  by  treaty  after  the  war  of 
1825-26.  Pegu  was  occupied  and  retained 
consequent  on  the  war  of  1852. 

The  Province  of  British  Burmah  lies  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  Naf  Estuary,  in 
about  20*  50'  north  latitude  to  the  Pak  Chan 
river  in  about  10<»  50'.  It  possesses  a  direct 
line  of  sea  coast,  of  not  less  than  nine  hundred 
English  miles,  and  a  total  area  of  ninety  thou- 
sand square  miles.  Each  division  possesses  one 
principal  seaport  that  is  to  say ;  Tenasserim  has 
Movdmein ;  Pegu,  Rangoon ;  and  Arracan, 
Akyab.  The  first  and  last  mentioned  ports, 
have  risen  entirely  under  British  rule,  Rangoon 
was  founded  by  Alombra,  the  Burmese  con- 
queror of  Pegu,  and  was  peopled  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  ancient  capital,  who  were  brought 
away  for  that  purpose.  Arracan,  the  most 
northern  division  of  the  province,  is  separa'^ed  to 
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the  eastward  from  Pegu  and  Upper  Burmah,  by    exceptions,  there  *are  small  streams  ranning 
a  range  of  mountains,  which  attains  at  its  great*  '  near  the  positions  of  these   salt  wells.     The 


est  elevation,  about  seven  thousand  feet.  The 
range  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  line  of  sea 
coast,  and  gradually  lowers  toward  the  south. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  country  has  a  large 
area  of  alluvial  soil,  in  the  lower  course  of  the 
river  Kuladan  and  its  numerous  affluents.  The 
breadth  of  the  land  there,  from  the  seashore, 
to  the  water  shed  mountains  is  from  eighty  to 
ninety  miles.  A  large  portion  of  the  country 
is  hilly,  covered  with  forest  and  difficult  of 
access.  The  water  shed  range,  separating 
Arracan  from  Pegu  extends  southerly,  and 
between  that  range  and  the  seashore,  for  a 
length  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  as  far  ba  a 
point  of  land  near  Cape  Negrais,  the  country  is 
a  mete  narrow  strip  of  land.  For  the  last  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  the  hills  seldom  exceed 
five  hundred  feet  elevation.  That  portion  of 
Arracan  was  united  with  Pegu,  when  the  latter 
was  occupied  by  the  British. 

Pegu  and  Martaban  lie  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Sitang  rivers.  These 
valleys,  bounded  east  and  west  by  mountain 
ranges,  are  narrow  in  the  upper  portions,  but 
expand  at  the  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy,  into  a 
magnificent  alluvial  region,  penetrated  by  a 
vast  number  of  tidal  creeks,  and  extending 
over  ten  thousand  square  miles. 

Northern  Tenasserim  is  bounded  to  the 
west  by  the  last  hundred  miles  of  the  course 
of  the  great  river  Salween.  This  river  without 
a  delta  and  with  passless  rapids  one  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth,  which  bar  the  ascent  of' 
boats  to  Central  Asia,  is  joined  at  Moulmein 
by  two  streams  which  facilitate  communication 
with  the  interior.  The  breadth  of  land  from 
the  seashore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salween  to 
the  central  mountain  range  which  divides  the 
province  to  the  eastward  from  Siam  is  about 
eighty  miles.  The  space  is  gradually  narrowed 
to  fOTty  miles  at  the  southern  extremity  in  10* 
50'  of  north  latitude.  There  is  no  river  of 
importance  southward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sal- 
ween. The  interior  of  the  country  is  a  wilder- 
ness of  hills,  thickly  wooded,  running  in  a 
general  north  and  south  direction,  with  Idhg 
narrow  valleys.  Several  salt  springs  are  found 
in  the  Henzadah  district,  undoubtedly  of 
some  economic  value,  in  the  localities  where 
they  are  found.  Nearly  mid-distance  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  on  the 
east,  and  the  coast  line  of  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal on  the  west,  runs  the  Yomai  or  Arracan 
range  of  mountains.  Spurs  of  this  range  are 
first  seen  after  passing  above  Henzadah.  On 
the  eastern  slopes  of  these  hills,  and  in  the  val- 
leys lying  at  their  base,  some  thirteen  distinct 
localities  have  been  traced,  where  these  brine 
springs  are  found.     With  only  two  or  three 
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water  of  some  of  these  springs,  is  exceedingly 
salt  and  briny:  For  years  past,  the  people  of 
neighbouring  villages  have  worked  them  in 
manufacturing  salt.  It  is  obtained  by  the 
ordinary  mode  of  evaporation  from  pans,  by  a 
slow  process  of  boiling.  The  salt  is  considered 
good,  and  is  sold  at  reasonable  rates,  to  the 
surrounding  villages.  To  these  people,  the 
existence  of  that  repository  of  salt,  is  most  ad- 
vantageous. A  supply  of  that  wholesome  and 
essential  condiment  is  thus  procurable  not  &r 
from  their  own  dwellings.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  salt  used  by  the  population  of  the  provinoei 
and  even  in  the  Burmese  territory,  is,  however, 
manufactured  at  the  villages  which  fringe  the 
sea  coast.  The  price  is  very  reasonable  and  ii 
cheap  at  the  places  wher^  it  is  produced. 
The  higher  up  the  river  it  is  taken,  the  more 
expensive  it  becomes,  though  it  never  attains 
to  a  price,  which  places  its  use  beyond  the 
reach,  of  even  the  poorest  among  our  peasantij* 
All  of  the  thirteen  salt  springs  which  lie  gene- 
rally  near  the  base  of  the  Arracan  hills,  have 
been  worked  by  the  people  of  the  countiy.i 
A  few  are  still  worked.  One  of  unusiot 
richness,  is  pronounced  to  be  capable  of  yield- 
ing 920  pounds  avoirdupois  of  salt  dailj. 
The  wholesale  price  of  salt  in  the  villaM 
where  it  is  manu&ctured,  is  between  five  wi 
six  thousand  Burmese  viss,  per  hundred  rapeeb 
This  would  make  it  as  low,  as  three  farthin|^ 
per  pound.  In  the  Rangoon  market,  it  is  eoU 
at  four,  to  four  and  a  half  rupees  per  hiindrel 
viss,  or  a  few  fractions  over  a  penny  a  pomidi 
When  conveyed  up  the  Irrawaddy,  or  inland 
it  fetches  about  double  and  treble  this  rate. 

Dr.  McClelland  noticing  76  timbers,  of  the 
Pegu  forests  generally,  says,  eighty-five  spe- 
cies of  white  woods  are  soft  and  uselei^ 
being  only  fit  for  fuel.  Many  of  them  bov- 
ever  are  valuable,  either  for  their  frmt, 
gums,  oil-seeds  or  spices  ;  others,  for  their 
close  and  compact  structure,  are  employed  m 
the  manufacture  of  small  ware,  as  a  species  d 
Nauclea  is  used  for  making  combs  and  tm 
species  of  Erythrina  yields  the  light  charooil 
employed  in  the  manufasture  of  gunpowderi 
These  light  woods,  useless  as  timber,  belong 
to  the  families  of  Urticace^  (including  moit 
than  twenty  species  of  Ficus,)  andSterculiacea^ 


Laurineae,  Rubiacese,  Myristicaceae,  Anonar 
cese,  Spondiaceae  and  Bignoniaceae,  with  odd 
species  from  other  families. 

The  remaining  white  woods,  twenty-^ve  in 
number,  are  valuable  for  their  strengtliaDd 
closeness  of  grain.  Seventeen  of  these  are  fit 
for  house-building,  viz. 

Hibiscus  macrophjUa.  AmooTa  (IgUift)  lohitQCi. 

Kydia  calycina.  Jugl&ns  tricooca. 

—  Ga< 
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Eriolsena  tiliifolia. 


[oxium  bifari^uB. 


1 


ExraecBrii  agallocha, 
'Wsbum  piaciclin. 
Cuiarium  geuiculatuni. 
Indigotera  sp. 
Tfrmiaalia  belerica  and 


„      spectabilis. 

„       Hookerii. 
Bapindiu  rubi^nosa. 
MilliafcUiaia  simplu'lfolis. 
Sudoricum  indicum. 

And  eight  of  them 
fineaew  of  their  grain, 
wixmIs  for  cabinet  maki 
Semecupus  anacardium. 
Sibia  sf.  (glomerata.) 
Cuiuria  pentandra. 
duulniaopv  odorata. 
EaTchncM  nux-TOmics. 

The  red-colored  woods  are   twenty-five   in 
mumber,  aeven   from   their  , strength  and  soli- 
dilj,  arc  adapted  for  the  various  purposes  of 
boaae-building ;  viz. 
H^tiera  minor.  Sonneratia  apetnla. 


Irom  the  hardness  and 
are  valuable  aa  fancy 
ig.vii. 

Coaocarpus  robust  us. 
Bauhinia  parvi  flora. 

„         brachymrpa. 
Elieodendrun  iotcgrifolia. 


nvrtifoli 


■•■Kerstnemia  p^iumah. 
AalaLa  spectjibili.''. 
L'luius  allcrnifolius. 
„       inCegTifolius. 


„       jambalasa. 
Seven   woods   from    the  elegance   of    their 
giain  and  colour,  are  suited  to  the  various  pur- 
'  poMs  of  which  mahi^ny  is  used,  viz. 
I  C«dnla  toona.  Careys  arboraa 

I  Bwieleoia  cbikrasga.  Bairtngtonia  aculAngula. 

',  Axnusiu  daSYcarpa.  „  apedoea. 

'  rxrocarpuB  dalbergoides.    CastanM  indica. 

And  eleven  are  suited  to  the  finer  purposes 
oTbncy  cabluet  work,  viz. 
IdCDauthera  pivonina.         Acacia  etipulsta. 
CdophjUum   loDgifolium,  „      catechu. 

!  Dolichampia  pomifera.  „     sprissa. 

■  Pjginm  acuminaU.  ;,      elata. 

PIwtiDEa  MrntifoliA.  Ricinus  dicocca. 

Antidesma  panicuinta. 

Yellow  woods  are  four  in  number,  hard  and 
fine  grained,  and  suited  to  fancy  pTtrpoRos. 

Gmelina  orborsa.  Morinda  exaerla. 

Morimla  bracteata.  tiarcinia  cowa. 

The  dark-brown  woods  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber and  are  all  valuable.  Eleven  are  ada}>CcJ 
fcr  houie-building,  and  probably  for  ship-build- 

!  ing   and    one    for    special   piu-posea    requiring 

I  peat  strength  and  hardness. 

PlmHpennum  aceroides.  Buteafrondosa. 

„        eubaoerifolium  Mangifera  altenuats. 

„        acerifolium.  Anacardium  octidentalB. 

Pmlaptera  arjuna.  Ziiyphus  jujuba. 

„  glabra.  Averrhoa  rarambola. 

"■-'-*■"■ —  Pierardia  sapota, 

Anrestrolobue  ramea. 

Rondelul 


Ficu 
Kicu 
Ficu 


found  in  the  forests  of  thePej 
teak.  The  following  trees  i 
size  and  to  any  extent. 

Sapindua  acuminata.  Tom 

Odina  woodier.  Tern 

Dillsnia  aup:iista.  Hibi 

Dillenia  scabm.  Grei 

Blackwollia  spirakL  ricu 
Biackwrllia  pcrpinqiu 

Bitmbux  iMintantlra. 
(on  nan  IS,  spMes. 
Xnuclea  parv  [flora. 
Nauclca  cordifolia. 
Kauclea  undulaw. 
Naiiclca  cadamba. 


Bignonia  spathodea. 
Bignoiiia  corona  ria. 
Bignonia  adonophylla. 
Stcrculla  ol.ila. 
St^rciilia  omata. 
Sterculiu  mmosa. 
Stpr<-ulia  f(i>tida. 
Sterculia  balanKiu. 
Stercutia  guttata. 


Kydi 
FJio< 
Celti 


Dipt 
Dipt 
Waif 
Walt 


Dtlichampia  pomifera. 

The  black   woods  consist  of  five  uiuereni 
kinds,    ail  of  which   are   valuable   for    their 
itrength  and  hardness. 
Dalbwgia,  Spmea.  Inga  xvlocarpa. 

Cusia  Sumatrana.  n    bijemina, 

DiospyroB  molaaai  jlon. 

The  light-brown  woodi  are  nine  embracing 
lU  the  timber  of  most  value  in  the  province, 
Mclu^ve  of  ifak. 

Hiplerocarpu*  aiatus.  Dillenia  aiigusta,  also    !>. 
Diplen>carpuji  turbinalus.        scabra  and  n.  eppciosa. 

ChoTfa  robiwta.  Hop*a  oilorata, 

MilirofCBlrijiiRa,  Amdarachta  indica. 

The  above  list  embraces  all  the  useful  limber 
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ArtociirpuH  incii 

Artorari'us  liqui 

Sandarirum  indicum.  Dalb 

Pentaptera  glabra.  Dalb 

Pentaptera  arjuna.  Lage 

UiospjTQs  mplanoxvlon. 

The  town  of  Pegu,  was  ca 
June  1852.  The  races  c 
Burmah  are  the  Burmese,  t^ 
ihe  K^imn.  and  numerous 
and  tribes  dwelling  near  the 
Biirtttah,  p.  Ifi ;  Report  hy  ( 
goon  Timet;  Dr.  McCUllam 
tiont,  Ko.  is.  See  Amherst 
Idrawndry,  Karen,  Mon,  Mi 
Talieng. 

PEGOO,  Tib.  The  yak 
the  cow  of  Bengal.  Hair  k 
between  cow  and  vak.  Sai 
of  cow  by  yak  biill.  Ba 
female  yak  by  bull.  These  : 
better  than  yak  or  cow ;  ta 
yak.  Ecmalos  give  young  y 
best  produce  with  yaks.  Elt 
less  than  in  the  yi,k.  Ilai: 
than  the  yak. 

PEII-FEN,  Chis.     IVliitt 

PEIIJAliAlI  ISLANDS. 
off  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 

PEII-KIAXG,  Chim.  Z 
Roicoe,  Roxh. 

PKH-LAH,  Cms.  Insect 
of  tlie  province  of  Sz-chucn, 
which  it  feeds,  the  Peh-lah 
but  though  the  insect  thrives 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  bu| 
the  constant  imiwirtation  of  i 
the  western  frontier  of  thi 
insect  is  about  an  inch  in  let 
grey  colour  and  one  insect  ei 
wax  in  the  season,  of  the  sunn 
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insect  is  not  affected  by  rain  but,  when  the 
leaves  fall  it  dies.  The  wax  is  then  collected 
and  melted  in  a  cloth  over  boiling  water.  It 
is  pure  white.  On  the  largest  cakes  in  Han- 
kow is  often  observed  written,  "  it  mocks  the 
frost  and  rivals  the  snow."  The  price  was  40 
dollars  a  picul  or  about  15d.  a  pound.  The 
vegetable  tallow  of  which  candles  are  usually 
made  melts  with  great  facility ;  in  order  there- 
fore, to  prevent  them  from  running,  they  are 
coated  with  a  thin  crust  of  finest  insect  wax, 
which  is  extremly  hard,  and  slow  to  melt,  so 
that  it  retains  the  vegetable  tallow  in  a  liquid 
state  and  is  a  clean  and  economical  ingredient. 
— Oliphant,  p.  405. 

PEHLEVI,  an  ancient  language  used  in  the 
time  of  Ardeshir  now  called  Huzvarish.  It 
was  the  ancient  language  of  the  Persians  prior 
to  the  mahoinedan  conquest  by  the  Khalifs,  in 
A.  D.  636.     See  Arian,  India,  Iran,  Pahlavi. 

PEHLWAN  or  phailwan,  Pers.  In  ancient 
writings  applied  to  a  hero  of  romance,  such  as 
an  Amadis  de  Gaul,  &c.,  who  performs  feats 
of  wonderful  or  superhuman  •  prowess.  But  of 
late  it  has  been  used  to  less  heroic  characters  : 
wrestlers,  prize  fighters,  and  bullies,  as  well  as 
persons  of  great  strength  and  courage. — Fraser^s 
Journey  into  Khorasan^  p.  376. 

PEHMER,  see  Kandeh  rao. 

PEHO.  The  two  rivers  Sha-ho  and  Peho, 
unite  below  Peking,  and  afterwards  bear  the 
latter  name.  The  lake  is  that  called  Thai-i- 
tchi  or  Si-hai-tsu,  to  the  east  (west)  of  the  im- 
perial palace. —  Yule  Cathay,  Vol,  ii,  p,  259. 
See  Peiho. 

PEHOA,  or  Prithudrika,  near  Thanesar. 

PEE-rUNG,  Chin.     Zinc. 

PEH-T'UNG-YU,  Chin.     Wood. 

PEH-YUEN,  Chin.     Zinc. 

PEH-YUEN-TAH,  Chin.     Oxide  of  zinc. 

PEI  or  Pey,  also  Pisacha,  Tax.  A  demon. 
Though  pey  and  pisacha  are  to  a  certain 
extent,  interchangeable,  yet  people  who  are 
skilled  in  diabolical  refinements  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  them.  Pey,  they  say,  means 
the  ghost  of  a  human  being  that  has  become 
powerful  and  malignant.  It  has  a  name  and 
a  place  of  residence,  and  is  systematically  wor- 
shipped. The  pisacha,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
say,  has  no  home,  or  name,  or  worship.  The 
bhuta,  they  add,  is  a  demon  of  a  higher  order, 
an  attendant  on  the  brahmanical  demon-gods. 
It  is  still  more  worthy  of  notice  that  pey  has 
meanings  which  pisacha  has  not.  In  combin- 
ation with  names  of  plants  pey  means  wild,  un- 
cultivated, useless  for  human  food ;  in  combin- 
ation with  names  of  animals  it  means  insane. 
The  use  of  a  word  in  combination  often  throws 
light  on  its  original  meaning,  it  is  possible  that 
this  application  to  plants  and  animals  may  be 
only  a  metaphorical  ti-ansfer  of  the  older  mean- 
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ing  of  "  devil."  Still,  in  either  case,  the  direct 
derivation  of  pey  from  pisacha,  a  word  which 
is  never  used  in  this  way,  may  be  regarded  as 
improbable. 

PEIARA,  Beng.    Psidium  pyriferum,  Liwa, 

PEIGNES,  Fb.     Combs. 

PEIHO,  or  white  river,  disembogues  info 
the  Gulf  of  Pe-Tche-Lee,  has  four  mud  forti 
with  about  100  guns,  at  its  southern  entianoe. 
See  Pe-ho. 

PEI-Kin'EN,  BuRM.  Chavica  Eoxburgi^ 
Miq, 

PEIL  MUNDI,  HiiH).    Tanacetum  vulgare. 

PEING,  Bfbm.   Colocasia  antiquorum,  &*«, 

seat  tunf(,  BniiM.,  Colocasia  indica  ?         « 

Eeing  ma  haw  ya,BDiiM.,Coiocasia  odors,  Fiii^ 
oung  yen  peing,  Bubm.,  Colocasia,  «p. 
pan  noi  nat,  Bubm.,  Colocasia,  $p, 
]>eing  kyan,  Bubm.,  Colocasia,  9p, 
peing  ung,  BimM.,  Colocasia,  «p. 
peing  kyoung  khyae  Bubm..  Colocasia,  tp. 
peing  shan,  Bubm.,  Colocasia,  sp. 
peing  pan  htwon,  Bubm.,  Colocasia,  «p. 
wet  kyouk  peing,  Bubm.,  Colocasia,  sp. 
PEIN-GO,  Bubm.     A  boat  on  the  Burmai 
rivers.     See  Boat 

PEING-NAI,  Bubm.  Artocarpus  integii- 
foha,  Linn, 

PEINI-MARM,  Male.\l.  Syn.  of  Vatom^ 
Indica.     Linn, 

PEISHWA,  or  Peshwa,  a  title  of  the  chief 
minister  of  the  Mahratta  kingdom.  Sevajee,  th^ 
founder  of  the  Mahratta  power,  began  his  career  < 
as  a  plundering  bandit  at  the  early  age  of 
seventeen,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
he  had  established  his  power  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Concan.  He  had  few  pretensions  beyonl 
those  of  a  successful  rebel  against  the  decliniqi 


mahomedan  power.  Most  of  bis  possessiool 
were  wrested  from  his  son  and  successor 
Sambajee,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Aurung^ 
zecb  and  cruelly  put  to  death,  and  whose  soOi 
Saho  or  Sahojee,  was  carried  into  captivi^. 
But  the  efforts  of  the  emperor  to  subdue  tW 
Mahrattas,  in  which  he  persevered  till  )si 
death  in  1707,  were  unavailing.  For  althougk" 
he  succeeded  in  taking  most  of  their  forts,  ^ 
Mahrattas  under  different  leaders  revengd 
and  enriched  themselves  by  incursions  int(| 
the  imperial  dominions,  and  overran  the  whol^ 
country  south  of  the  Nerbudda.  The  ill-judge! 
bigotry  of  Aurungzeeb,  in  provoking  by  religioirf 
persecution  the  Rajpoot  princes  of  Malwn,' 
favoured  the  cause  of  the  Mahratta  invaden. 
But  it  was  chiefly  during  the  weak  reign  of 
Mahomed  Shah  that  the  Mahratta  supremacy 
was  extended.  Sahojee  was  released  from 
captivity  on  the  death  of  Aurungzeeb,  but  oa 
his  return  to  the  Deccan,  he  found  himself 
opposed  by  his  cousin,  Sevajee,  and  his  aunt, 
Tara  Bai.  By  the  ability  of  his  minister 
Balajee  Biswanath,  Sahojee  succeeded  in  re- 
covering his  rights.     Being  addicted  to  ease 
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and  pleasure,  Sahojee,   nominally  the  head  of 
the    Mahratta   power,   established   himself  at 
Sattara  of  which  place  his  successors  became 
titular  rajahs  ;  while  the   real  authority  and 
actual  supremacy  in  the  Mahratta  confederacy 
devolved   on   Ballajee,   in   whose   family    the 
office  of  Peishwa  became,  as  offices  under  the 
Mahratta  rule  usuaUy  did  become,  hereditary. 
Ballajee  Biswanath  died  in   April    1720,   and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Bajee  Rao,  who  held 
office  for  twenty  years.     The  armies  of  Bajee 
Bao  ravaged  Guzerat,  and  completely  reduced 
Malwa,  of  which  province  Bajee  Rao  was  creat- 
ed soubadar  by  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  being 
aided  in  this  by  the  policy  of  the  Nizam,  who 
wished  to  interpose  the  Mahrattas  as  a  barrier 
between  the  court  of  Delhi  and  his  own  pos- 
sessions.    After  overrunning  Bundelcund  and 
Hindoostan,  and  exacting  a  promise  of  chout 
or  a  fourth  of  the  revenue  of  the  Delhi  empire, 
Bajee  Rao  returned  to  his  southern  possessions. 
He  died  in  1740,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbud- 
da,  when  marching  to  renew  his  depredations 
in  Hindoostan.     A  year  before   his  death,  the 
British  Grovemment  concluded  a  treaty  with 
?liim,   principally    of    a    commercial     nature. 
i^Bajee  Rao  left  three  sons,  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao, 
|Bagoba,  and  Shumsher  Bahadoor,  an  illegiti- 
mate son  by  a  mahomedan  woman.     The  last 
succeeded  to  thePeishwa's  possessions  in  Bundel- 
cund, and  his  descendants  became   the  titular 
^nawabs  of  Banda.     Ballajee  Bajee  Rao,  com- 
[iDonly  called  Nana  Sahib,  succeeded  his  father 
^  the  office  of  Peishwa,  after  some  opposition 
^m   Ragojee  Bhonsla  and  the  Guikwar  and 
^  his  accession  he  went  through  the  mock 
fCeremony  of  receiving  investiture  from  the  hands 
nf  the  nominal  rajah   Saho.     He  was   of  an 
(inactive  disposition,  and  entrusted  his  internal 
^vernment  to  his  cousin,  Sedasheo  Rao  Bhow, 
Uuid  the  command  of  his  armies  to  his  brother, 
Sagonath   Rao  or   Ragoba.     During  this  ad- 
ministration, Angriah  of  Colabah  was  reduc- 
ild,  in  1756,  by  a  joint  expedition  of  Mahrat- 
ttM  and  English.      In  the  time  of  Bajee  Rao, 
&e  chiefs  Scindia  and  Holkar  had  risen  from  a 
low  position  to  be  the   principal   leaders  of  the 
Mahratta  armies   under  Ragoba.     The  whole 
of  Malwa  was  divided  between  them  and  a  few 

hiredars,  of  whom  Anund  Rao  Puar  of  Dhar 
the  principal.  The  Mahratta  influence 
now  supreme  at  Delhi,  where  the  dissen- 

os  of  the  court  had  invited  their  interference. 
In  1758  the  Mahratta  conquests  were  extended 

far  as  Lahore  and  Mooltan  by  Ragoba.    But 

I  these  aggressions  provoked  the  fifth  invasion  of 

[Ahmed  Shah,  Abdalli,  at    whose   hands   the 

'Mahrattas  sustained  a  disastrous  defeat  at  Pani- 

put,  which  for  a  time  destroyed  their  power  in 

Fhem  India.     This  defeat  was  to  some  ex- 
occasioned  by  a  temporary  exchange  of 
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functions  between  Ragoba  and  Sedasheo  Rao 
Bhow.  The  Peishwa  survived  this  disaster 
only  a  few  months. 

Balajee  Bajee  Rao,  commonly  called  Nana 
Sahib,  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Madho 
Rao  Bullal,  then  17  yeai-s  of  age,  under  the 
regency  of  his  uncle  Ragoba.  Shortly  after  his 
accession,  his  territories  being   threatened  by 
the  Nizam,    the   Peishwa  became  desirous  to 
settle  some  existing  disputes  with  the  British 
which  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  attacks 
made  on  the  Sidee  of  Jinjeera,  an  ally  of  the 
British   government.  The   disputes   were   ad- 
justed   by    treaty.     Negociations    were    also 
entered  into  by  the  Mahrattas  with  a  view  to 
obtain  military  assistance  from  the  British,  but 
they  were  suddenly  broken  oflf,  the  Mahrattas 
having  in  the  meantime  come  to  terms  with  the 
Nizam.       Ragoba  long  endeavoured   to   keep 
Madho  Rao  in  a  state  of  dependence,  but  the 
talents  and  address  of  the  latter  enabled  him 
to  assume  the  administration  which  he  held  for 
eleven  yeara.     He  died  in  1772  without  issue. 
The  year  before  his  death  the  influence  of  the 
Mahrattas  was  re-established  in  Upper  India 
by  Scindia,  who  overran  Rohilcund,  detached 
the  emperor  Shah  Alira  from  alliance  with  the 
English,  and  replaced  him  on  the    throne  of 
Delhi  where  he  held  him  in  a  state  of  tutelage. 
The  death  of  Madho  Rao  was  followed  by  the 
murder  of  his  brother  and  successor,  Narrain 
Rao,  and  the  usurpation  of  Ragoba.   A  revolu- 
tionary party  was  formed  by  the  chief  ministers 
of  the  State  in  favor  of  Gunga  Bai,  widow  of 
Narrain  Rao,  who  after  her  husband's  murder, 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  Madho  Rao  Narain.  Ragoba, 
on  the  other  hand,  strengthened  his  position  by 
negociations    with  Scindia,  Holkar,    and    the 
British.  Being  deserted  by  Scindia  and  Holkar, 
Ragoba  was  fain  to  purchase  the  assistance  of 
the  British  by  ceding  Bassein,   the  island  of 
Salsctte,  and  other  islands  on  the  Bombay  coast, 
which  the  British  had  long  but  unsuccessfully 
endeavoured  to  obtain,  and  of  which  they  had 
recently  taken    possession    in  anticipation   of 
their  being  occupied  by  the  Portuguese.      The 
arrangements  made  were  reduced  to  the  form 
of   a  treaty   on  the    6th    March   1775.     Out 
of  this  treaty  arose  the  first  Mahratta  war.  The 
force  which  was  sent  to  assist  Ragoba  gained  some 
unimportant  successes,  which  so  pleased  Ragoba 
that  he  presented  to  the  British  the  districts  of 
Humot   and  Amod,   then    estimated  to    yield 
Rs.  2,77,000  a  year.      But  the  successes  of 
Ragoba    were    short    lived.       The    Supreme 
government  in  Bengal  disapproved  of  the  Treaty 
and  declared  it  invalid,  and  deputed  an  agent 
of  their  own,  Colonel  Upton,  to  negociate  with 
the  ruling  ministerial  party  at  Poena.     In  the 
meantime  the  ministerial  party  split  into  two 
factions,  one  hteadcd  by  Nana  Furnaves   and 
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Scindia,  in  support  of  the  young  Peishwa,  and 
the  other  by  Moraba,  the  cousin  of  Nana 
Furnaves,  who  was  supported  by  Ilolkar  and 
the  adherents  of  Ragoba  at  Poona.  By  the 
vacillation  of  Holkar  the  party  of  Nana  Furna- 
ves gained  the  complete  ascendancy. 

Hyder  Ali  died  in  December  1782,  but  his 
son  Tippoo  although  professing  acquiescence  in 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Salbye,   continued' 
the  war 'with  the  British ;  and  a  new  treaty 
was  concluded  in  October  1783  between  Scindia 
and  the  British  on  the  one  part  and  the  Peishwa 
on   the   other,    to   enforce    his   submission   in 
accordance  with  the  9th  Article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Salbye.  Before  the  provisions  of  this  treaty 
could  be  carried  out,  the    Madras  government 
had  made  peace  with  Tippoo  by  the  Treaty 
of  Mangalore.     This  treaty,   which  was  con- 
cluded without  the  concurrence  of  the  Peishwa, 
the  Mahrattas  affected  to  consider  a  violation 
of  the  Treaty   of  Salbye,  but   the   ambitious 
designs   which   the   leaders   of  the   Mahratta 
parties  now  began  separately  to  entertain  re- 
conciled   them    to    the    arrangements    which 
had  been  made.     On  the  first  appearance  of  a 
rupture  with  Tippoo  in  1790,  Lord  Cornwallis 
directed  his  attention  to  an   alliance  with  the 
Peishwa.     A  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  was   concluded,  to   which  the   Nizam 
was   admitted.     The   chief  Mahratta    leaders 
had  now  become  allies  rather  than  dependants 
of  the  Peishwa.     Separate    treaties  had  been 
concluded    by    the   British    government    with 
the  rajah  of  Berar,  the  Gaikwar   and  Scindia, 
and  it  is  only  as  confederacies  of  equals  acting 
against  a  common   enemy  that  the  Mahratta 
chiefs  again    appear   united.     The    indepen- 
dence  of   Scindia    was    virtually   recognised 
by  the  Treaty  of  Salbye,  and  his  separate  con- 
quests in  Northern  India  and  Malwa,  although 
nominally  held  by  him  as  deputy  of  the  Peishwa, 
gave  him  full  control  over  the  court  at  Poona. 
The  young  Peishwa,  Mad  ho  Rao,  died  on  the 
27th  October  1795,  and  this  event  was  follow-, 
ed  by  dissensions  which  threatened  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Mahratta  confederacy. 

In  the  war  which  broke  out  between  Scindia 
and  Holkar  in  1801,  the  united  forces  of 
Scindia  and  the  Peishwa  received  a  severe  de- 
feat on  the  25th  October  1802.  The  crisis 
was  opportune  for  jthe  re-establishment  of 
British  influence  at  Poona,  and  overtures  for  a 
subsidiary  force  made  by  Bajee  Rao,  who  had 
fled  from  Poona,  on  Holkar's  approach,  were 
favorably  received.  On  31st  December  1802, 
the  celebrated  Treaty  of  Bassein  was  signed. 
By  this  treaty  the  Peishwa  was  to  receive  a 
subsidiary  force  of  six  battalions  with  guns, 
and  was  to  cede  for  their-  payment  territory 
of  the  value  of  Rs.  26,00,000.  Bajee  Rao 
was  re-seated   on   the   niusnud   at   Poona  on 
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13th  May  1802.     Holkar  fled  on  the  appioafik 

of  the  British  force,  and  Scindia  after  hesiUu 

tingly    expressing    his    acquiescence  in   the 

arrangements  ^o  be  made  under  the  Treaty  o( 

Bassein,  in  which  he  saw  the  destruction  d]m 

scheme  for  obtaining  control  over  the  Poona  I 

government,  changed  his  plans,  and  fcmned  a 

league  with  the  rajah  of  Berar  to  defeat  thi 

treaty.    The  campaigns  against  these  Mahratta 

chie&  in  1803,  and  Holkai*  in  1805,  complet«- 

ly  broke  up  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  and 

established  once  for  ail  the  supremacy  of  the 

British  power  in  India.     The  territories  thea 

conquered  from  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Benr 

were  distributed  between  the  British  gorerih 

ment,  the  Peishwa,  and  the  Nizam,   by  tb; 

Partition   Treaty   of  Poona    in    1804.    Hn 

Peishwa's  share   was   the   city   and  provinoa 

of  Ahmednuggur.     The  system  of  non-int«r*. 

ference  which  the  government  had  followed  ia 

Central  India  and  Malwa  greatly  8tr^;theDef 

the  Pindaree  hordes,  and  in  1815  their  inroad| 

into  British  territory  made  necessary  a  cbang| 

in  the  policy  of  government.     The  Pindawei 

looked  much  to  the  support  of  the  Mahrattl 

chie&.     But  Scindia  was  detached  from  thai 

cause  by  the  Treaty  of  1817,  Ameer  Khan 

gained  over  by  being  guaranteed  in  his  tern* 

tories,  the  force  of  Holkar  was  broken  in  di 

battle  of  Mehidpore,  and  after  a  harassing  ini| 

the  Pindarees  were  completely  broken  up  aoj 

their  chiefs  forced  unconditionally  to  surrendefi 

In  the  meantime  Bajee  Rao,  smarting  imdn 

humiliation  to  which  he  was  subjected  by 

recent  treaty,  took  advantage   of  the  Pin 

war  to  break  off  his  connection  with  the  Bri 

government.     On  5th   September  1817, 

having  secretly  made  extensive  preparations 

war,   he   suddenly    attacked    and    plundei 

the  Residency  at  Poona.     After  a  desuli 

campaign,    in    which    Bajee    Rao  contin 

cleverly  to  evade  the  British  troops,  he  was 

duced  to  the  utmost  distress,  and  in  May  18 

offered  to  throw  himself  on   the  generosity 

the  British  government.     He  was  offered, 

he   accepted,    terms    by   which    he  resi 

his  sovereign    power,   and    agreed    to  reaii 

at  some  spot  on  the  Ganges,  receiving  an  alii 

ance  at  Rs.  8,00,000   a  year.     Bithoor,  n 

Cawnpore,  was  selected  as  the   place  of 

future    residence.      The  residents  within 

jagliire  which  was  assigned  to  him  at  Bith* 

were  exempted  from  subjection  to  the  ordinai| 

civil  and  criminal  courts  of  the  country  h| 

Regulation  I  of  1832.      Bajee  Rao    died  ch 

28th  January  1851.  He  bequeathed  all  his  pn>-j 

perty  to  an  adopted  son,  Dhoondoo  Punt  Nan%| 

who  was  recognised  by  the  British  govemmeot; 

as  his  heir.     No  portion  of  the  pension  granted' 

to  Bajee  Rao  was  continued  to  his  family.  The! 

jaghire  at  Bithoor,  however  was  continued  (or 
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the  life  of  Dhoondoo  Punt,  but  the  residents 
were  made  subject  to  the  ordinary  civil  and 
criminal  courts.  Dhoondoo  Punt  is  the  noto- 
rious Nana  Sahib  who  presided  at  the  massacre 
of  Cawnpore  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
rebellion  of  1857.     His  fate  is  uncertain. 


PEISHWA. 

Ballajee  Vishanath,  who  obtained  the  office  of 
Peishwa  and  possession  of  Poona  in  the  year  1 714, 
was  an  able  minister,  among  several  able  men 
whom  India  then  possessed,  and  died  in  1720. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bajee  Kao,  a 
man  who  may  fairly  be  compared  with  Sivajee, 


It  is  a  common  impression  among  the  Euro-  |  as  the  second  great  consolidator  of  the  Mahrat- 


peans  in  British  India,  that  the  newspaper  press  is 
•  novelty  in  India,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
proceedings  of  public  men  a  thing  only  yet 
b^inning,  and  not  fully  established. 

Mahedeo  Rao,  Peishwa,  the  first  of  that  name, 
reigned  at  Poona  from  1761  to  1771.     He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  his  time  ; 
an  able  warrior,  a  bold  and  fearless  adminis- 
trator and  a  most  conscientious  protector  and 
&ther  of  his  people ;  to  whose  misfortune  he 
was  carried  off  by  sickness  at  the  age  of  twenty 
l^ht.     But  his  name  is  still  held  in  veneration 
tnd  had  he  lived,  he  might  have  made  a  gi*eat 
^gore  in  history.     He  was  one  day  seated  on 
fte  Groolteree  hill,  near  Poona,  watching   an 
dephant  with  his  brother  Narryen  Rao,  some- 
what younger  than  himself,  by  his  side,  and  all 
ttie  chieftains  of   the  court    around.     One  of 
die  elephants  becoming  angry,  rushed  towards 
"tte    spot    where  they  were    standing,  and  all 
fte  officers,  forgetting  the  respect  due  to  the 
JPeishwa,  took    themselves  off  with  surprising 
ttpidity.     The  young  Narryen  Rao  rose  to  fly 
"^th  the  rest — but  the  Peishwa  took  him  by 
ifte  arm.     "  Brother,"  he  said,  '  what  will  the 
'Skhbars  say  of  you  V     The  youth  recollected 
lamself,  composed  his  countenance  as  none  but 
%  native  can,  and  sat  down  again  ;  for  a  Peish- 
'Ipia's  brother  may  be  sqtiashed,  but  must  not  run. 
I^lie  danger  (as  Grant  Duff    describes)  soon 
IMcame  imminent,  but  was  averted  by  the  ex- 
itaordinary  courage    of   a    Mahratta    sillidar 
bamed  Appajee  Rao,  Pahtunkur,  who,  drawing 
lis  dagger,  sprang  in  front  of  the  Peishwa,  and 
inmed  the  animal   aside  by  wounding   him  in 
Ifte  trunk.  The  Peishwa  declared  that  this  inci- 
jfent  gave  him  high  hopes  of  his  brother's  future 
ieareer,  and  that  the  brave  lad  would  distin- 
^prish    himself  if  he    lived,    but    these    two 
young  men  were  cut  off  in  early  life  before  they 
were  able  to  render  the  services  to  their  coun- 
iiy   of   which    their    virtues    gave    promise. 
llie    great    pre-eminence  in  India  which  this 
extraordinary  &mily  acquired  makes  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  conclude  that  there  must 
have  been  some  real  heroism  in  their  character 
and  disposition  to  call  it  out ;   something  at 
i  any  rate  beyond  the  mere  cunning  and  audacity 
I  to  which  we  are  perhaps  too  much  inclined  to 
I 'fimit   their  claim  to  respect.     And    in   truth 
when  we  torn  to  their  history  no  doubt  remains 
that  they  were  very  extraordinary  men,  pos- 
iCflnng  not  merely  ability  but  magnanimity 
and  real  patriotism.    The  first  of  them  was 
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ta  empire  and  whose  career  is  one  of  the  most 
romantic  and  extraordinary  in  history.  He 
conquered  Malwa  and  Bundelcund,  .and  ap- 
peared, to  the  terror  o^  the  Mogul  Emperor 
before  the  gates  of  Delhi ;  obtained  a  claim  to  a 
share  in  all  the  revenues  of  the  Deccan ;  and 
compelled  the  veteran  warrior  Nizam  ool  Mulk 
in  a  most  ably  conducted  campaign  to  surren- 
der almost  at  discretion.  Under  his  rule  Scin- 
dia  and  Holkar  rose  to  eminence  ;  the  former 
though  of  good  family,  was  not  very  rich,  and 
served  originally  as  a  simple  sillidar,  and  was 
even  entrusted,  as  tradition  has  it,  with  the 
care  of  the  Peishwa's  slippers.  Bajee  Rao 
died  April  the  28th,  1740.  The  extraordinary 
eminence  of  his  talents,  in  contrast  with  the 
indolence  of  his  master  the  rajj^  Shao,  caused 
the  whole  power  of  the  state  to  be  centred  al- 
most naturally  in  his  hands  ;  and  a  few  years 
later  the  revolution  in  the  reigning  family 
which  took  place  on  Shao's  death  made  the 
power  of  the  Peishwas  easily  paramount. 

Ballajee  Bajee  Rao  his  successor,  was  almost 
his  father's  equal  ;  and  it  was  under  his 
reign,  which  lasted  twenty  years,  that  the  fruits 
of  his  able  administration  were  reaped,  and  the 
Mahratta  empire  extended  to  its  widest  limits. 
Nagpore  had  been  conquered  long  before : 
Orissa  and  Bengal,  Rajpootana,  Rohilcund  and 
Lahore  were  now  successively  laid  under  tri- 
bute. Under  the  "  Nana  Sahib,*'  as  Balajee 
was  then  and  is  still  generally  called,  the 
revenue  of  the  Mahrattas  rose  to  ten  crores  of 
rupees  in  one  year,"  including  exactions  from 
foreign  powers,  he  realised  diirty-six.  But  it 
is  his  distinguishing  glory  that  under  his  rule 
the  country  first  obtained  that  tranquillity  which 
is  necessary  to  secure  anything  like  prosperity, 
and  the  peasantry  of  the  Deccan  even  yet  re- 
gard his  memory  with  gratitude,  as  the  first 
ruler  who  obtained  for  them  the  blessing  of 
peace  after  many  ages  of  anarchy  and  trouble. 

At  last,  however,  these  great  successes  ended 
in  a  reverse  still  more  memorable.  There  was 
no  power  in  India  that  could  withstand  the  Mah- 
rattas ;  but  one  such  entered  from  the  north- 
west, and  contested  with  them  the  supremacy 
over  Delhi.  Only  a  few  months  before,  a  great 
Mahratta  army,  having  amongst  its  officers  the 
Peishwa's  cousin  Sudasew  Rao  for  its  comman- 
der, and  the  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  several  of  thte 
Sindia's,  the  Guicowar,  Powar  of  Dhar,  the  Vin- 
choorkur,  the  Poorundhuree,  and  all  the  noted 
Mahratta    chiefs,  had  taken  Delhi ;  one  of  the 
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ohiefe  had  even  proposed,  perhaps  in  jest,  to 
place  ViswEis  Rao,  the  Peishwa's  eldest  son,  who 
was  also  with  them,  on  the  throne  of  Aurungzeeb. 
But  the  formidable  army  appeared  of  Ahmed 
Shah,  king  of  Cabul.  The  two  armies  met  at 
Panniputon  the  7th  of  January  1761,  and  on  that 
fatal  field  the  supremacy  of  the  Mahrattas  was 
lost  for  ever.  Such  of  the  survivors  as  returned 
to  the  Deccan  left  two  hundred  thousand  of  their 
dead  behind  them.  The  Peishwa's  son  and 
cousin,  and  the  Dhar  chief  were  among  the  slain. 
Ballajee  Rao  was  crossing  the  Nerbudda  north- 
wards (for  some  reports  of  the  impending  danger 
had  reached  him,  and  he  was  bringing  an  army 
to  the  assistance  of  his  friends)  when  a  soucar's 
kassid  was  encountered  with  a  note  for  some  one 
in  Aurungabad.  The  Peishwa  opened  it  and 
read: — "Two  pearls  have  been  dissolved;  twenty 
seven  gold  mohurs  have  been  lost ;  of  the  silver 
and  copper,  there  is  no  counting  up  the  sum!"  and 
the  arrival  of  fugitives  from  the  army  soon  placed 
the  matter  beyond  a  doubt,  and  all  Maharash- 
tra was  in  mourning.  The  old  Peishwa  never 
recovered  the  ahock.  He  retraced  his  steps  to 
Poona,  and  died  at  the  temple  of  Parvati,  which 
he  had  built,  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

He  had  three  sons,  Viswas  Rao,  killed  at  Pan- 
hiput ;  Mahadeo  Rao,  and  Narrayen  Roo  the 
two  brothers  already  mentioned  and  who  suc- 
cessively held  the  office  of  Peishwa.  Mahadeo 
Rao  was  distinguished  in  the  field,  but  he  was 
more  distinguished  by  his  not  less  intrepid  and 
determined  warfare  against  the  corruptions 
which  had  crept  into  the  administration.  He 
had  one  quality  which  is  a  sure  mark  of  great- 
ness— the  perception  of  great  qualities  in  others, 
so  that  when  himself  almost  a  boy  he  was  able 
to  make  the  best  possible  selection  of  ministers. 
One  of  these  was  the  celebrated  Ram  Shastree, 
who  held  the  judicial  administration — a  man 
perfectly  incorruptible,  and  on  whose  virtues 
there  waa  no  stain  ever  known  to  rest.  He 
revived  the  punchayet  system,  and  originated 
and  consolidated  that  excellent  code  of  caste 
law  which  has  since  been  translated  and  ex- 
plained by  the  learned  labours  of  Professor 
Buhler,  Mahadeo  Rao  died  in  1771,  and 
Narrayen  Rao  succeeded,  only  to  fall  a  victim 
to  the  ambition  of  an  unscrupulous  woman. 
This  was  Anundee  Bhai,  wife  of  his  uncle  Ru- 
gonath  Rao,  or  Rugoba.  Rugoba  was  not  a 
wicked,  but  he  was  a  very  weak  man.  He 
allowed,  his  wife  to  persuade  him  to  ai'm  her 
with  a  written  order  empowering  some  one  or 
other  to  seize  the  person  of  the  young  Peishwa; 
but  having  obtained  it,  she  altered  the  word 
"  dharrawe"  into  "  marawe."  The  paper  is 
still,  it  is  said,  in  the  Poona  dufter,  with  the 
fatal  correction  plainly  visible ;  and  there  is 
no  Mahratta  who  does  not  believe  that  it  was 
the  hand  of  Anundee  Bhai  that  made  it.     The 
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consequence  was  that  the  young  prince  wtt 
slaughtered  almost    in   his    uncles   presei 
whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge,  in  the  n 
dismantled  palace  in  the  city  of  Poona,  in  tJn 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age.     Rugoba  did  ngt 
reap  the  reward  of  his  guilt ;  he  was  indeed 
proclaimed  Peishwa,    but    public  indignafioe 
was  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  retain  the  scep- 
tre.    He  was  met  too  by  a  difficulty  which  it 
was  strange  he  did  not  foresee ;  Narrayen  left 
a  widow   pregnant,  who   easily  obtained  the 
support  of  a  party  among  the  ministers,  and 
was  conveyed  to  the  fort  of  Poorundhur,  where 
in  1773  she  was  safely  delivered  of  a  son— 
Mahadeo  Rao  the  second.     A  year  later  Anio- 
dee  Bhai  also,  whilst  at  Dhar,  produced  a  sot 
who  became  in  his  turn  the  second  Bajee  fiait 
During  the  minority  of  these  youths  the  goTem* 
ment    was    administered  by  Nana  Fumafei 
The  tragical  end  of  Mahadeo  Rao  while  still  i 
youth,  and  the  excitement  among  the  petipli 
which  followed,  and  which  enabled  Bajee  fiat 
to  assume  the  administration  of  the  govemmenf, 
his  disastrous  reign,  his  fall,  and  die  peacefid 
but  inglorious  end  of  his  career, — arc  wdl* 
known.     Of  all  the  Peishwas  he  was — ^e  bH, 
and  the  worst ;  a  most  unworthy  terminalio* 
to  a  succession  of  great  men.     After  the  miir* 
der   of  Narayen    Rao,   Rugonath,  his  nncl^ 
appointed  the  incomiptible  Ram  Shaaliee  W 
investigate  it.     The  judge  came  to  make  hs 
report.     "  Well,"  said  the  Peishwa,  who  dij 
it  ?"  "  you  yourself,*'  said  the  Shastree;  "h«i« 
is    the    order   in    your    own    hand-writingf 
Rugonath  admitted  his  partial  complicity;  hi 
had  given  the  order  for  the  Peishwa's  appn* 
hension ';  and  asked  what  atonement  he  cm 
make.     "  Your  own  life  !"  said  the  indignaal 
Shastree  ;  "  for  you  can  be  of  no  further  tet* 
vice  to  your  country,  and  you  will  never  profr 
per  as  long  as  you  live  !"    Nor  did  he.    Tli^ 
Shastree  added  that  he  himself  would  neithel 
enter  Poona  nor  accept  any  employment  whDl 
Rugonath  bore  rule.     He  kept  hia  word,  aii4 
retired  to  a  sequestered  village  near  Waefli 
The  private  lite  of  Ballajee  was  stained  wid 
gross  sensuality. — Aitcheson^s     Treaties^   Sft 
pp,  1-10. 

PEITEIRA  MANJO,  also  Peitiea  manj% 
Maleal.    Anacardium  occidentale,  Linn, 

PEK,  Hind.     Plectranthus  rugosua. 

PEKA  BANS,  Hind.  Dendrocalamus  tulda, 
Nees. 

PEKARA,  Tah.  Terminalia  paniculatii 
W.  and  A, 

PEKEA,  a  genus  of  "plants  inhabiting  Gui- 
ana, and  Airnishing  the  Saouari  or  Sawana 
nuts  of  the  shops,  a  very  different  fruit  from 
that  to  which  the  name  of  Saouari  is  given  ia 
Guiana.  Pekea  comprehends  two  species,  the 
P.  butyrosa  and  P.   tuberculosa:  the  latter, 
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which  yields  the  fruit  in  question,  is  a  very 
kfge  tree  inhabiting  the  woods  of  .Guyana, 
vere  it  is  called  Tatayouba  by  the  Garipou 
Indians.    The  fruit  consists  of  greenish  com- 
pressed drapes,  which  adhere  around  a  common 
oeotre,  and  contain  a  single  seed  of  large  size^ 
covered  with  a  brownish  rugged  woody  shell, 
$nd  enclosing  a  kernel  of  a  soft  consistence, 
and  of  the  most  delicate  buttery  quality.     It  is 
iBQch  superior  to  English  walnuts,  almonds  and 
^berts.    Pekea  buttyrosa,  is  a  large  tree  with 
a  tronk  80  feet  high,  and  3  feet  in  diameter. 
The  berries  are  covered  by  a  rind  two  or  three 
liDes  thick,  and  consisting  internally  of  a  but- 
tery yellowish  substance,  which  melts  between 
the  fingers,  and  which  is  sometimes  used  in 
pooking  instead  of  animal  butter.     Under  the 
find  lies  a  stone  covered  all  ovqr  with  slender 
Itings,  which  easily  separate,  and  become  very 
r  troablesome  to  those    who  ppen   the  stones ; 
?  within  is  a  kidney-shaped  kernel  covered  with 
la  brownish  membrane,  and  very  good  to  eat ; 
I  h  is  commonly  served  at  table.     It  is  called 
[  Pekea  by  the  blacks  in  the  neighboiu'hood  of 
I  Oyapoco  in  French  Guyana,  where  it  is  much 
[^tivated.     The  species   that  furnishes   the 
[Batter-nuts  of  the  London  markets  is  much 
;  £ke  this,  but  is  called  Tata^youba  by  the  natives 
jtf  Guyana,  and  differs  in  having  no  stings  upon 
[  Ae  sutface  of  the  stone  of  its  fruits :  this  is  the 
iPekea  tuberculosa  of  Aublet;    the  Caryocar 
l^mentosum    of   modem    botanists.     Another 
hipeciesj  Caryocar  nuciferum,  bears  what  are 
•  called  the  Suwarrow,  or  more  properly  Saouari, 
[nots  of  commerce.     It  has  only  three  leaflets 
[Id  each  leaf,  each  with  a  toothed  margin  and  a 
Itaper-pointed  extremity ;  the  flowers  are  very 
r|aige,  deep  brown  externally  and  rich  crimson 
lin  the  inside  ;  the  fruit  is  in  form  like  an  egg, 
i^ered  with  a  thick  rough  brown  rind,  beneath 
hich  is  a  soft  greenish  buttery  substance.  The 
has  a  stinging  surface,  and  contains  a  very 
lent  kernel,  from  which  may  be  extracted 
oil  like  that  from  sweet  almonds.     These 
is  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into 
. — Eng.  Cyc.,p.  790. 

PEKI  (AInus),  sp, 

PEKING  or  Pekin  in  lat.  39'  64'  N.,  long. 
i  lie*  32'  E.,  lies  N.  W.  from  the  entrance  of 
the  Peiho  river,  about  114  or  120  miles  inward. 
Pekin  means  court  of  the  north,  and  Nankin 
that  of  the  south,  both  of  them  large  towns. 

Europeans  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  with 
Ihis  capital  the  idea  of  a  city  distinguished 
among  all  others,  by  the  beauty  of  its  buldings, 
ilhe  width  of  its  streets,  and  by  the  animated 
fife  within  its  walls.  Peking  resembles  every 
other  Chinese  city,  and  is  still  more  like  an 
immense  village.  The  city  is  situated  in  a 
kige  plain,  but  from  the  peculiar  formation  of 
the  land,  it  is  not  to  be  seen  from  a  distance  ; 
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and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  approach 
to  a  capital,excepting  perhaps  the  funeralproces- 
sions  that  one  continually  meets.  The  first 
objects  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
are  the  battlemented  walls,  and  the  gates 
crowned  with  lofty  towers.  The  wall  is  of  a 
considerable  height,  thirty-five  to  forty  feet,  and 
surrounded  by  a  canal  which  communicates 
with  the  Peiho,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  sup- 
plies intended  for  the  capital  can  reach  Peking 
in  very  light  boats.  Peking  consists  of  two 
cities,  separated  by  a  wall ; — the  Mantchou 
city,  Zein-tchau,  and  the  Chinese  city,  Wai-lo-. 
tchau.  In  the  centre  of  the  former,  surround- 
ed by  a  wall,  is  the  Imperial  quarter,  Nouan- 
chau,  composed  exclusively  of  buildings  set 
apart  for  the  emperor  and  his  suite,  whose 
roofs,  covered  with  yellow  tiles,  glitter  in  the 
sun's  rays  like  burnished  gold.  All  these 
edifices,  kiosques,  and  temples,  are  surrounded 
by  gardens,  ornamented  with  lakes  and  artifi- 
cial rockwork.  Among  these  is  the  £Bimou8 
Lake  of  Water-lilies,  a  marshy  pool,  covered 
with  the  water  plants  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  The  aspect  of  the  imperial  city  was 
doubtless  magnificent  a  few  centuries  ago,  but 
now  everything  is  in  a  state  of  decay  owing 
to  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  treasury. 
In  the  Mantchou  city,  not  far  from  the  imperial 
quarter,  are  the  different  departments  of  go- 
vernment. There  reside  all  the  Mantchou 
employees,  and  there  also  are  the  two  estab- 
lishments with  the  two  churches  of  the  Rus- 
sian Mission.  To  the  east  of  the  Mantchou 
city  is  the  Hall  of  Examination,  similar  to  the 
one  at  Canton,  but  more  spacious ;  there  are, 
besides,  shops  and  restaurants  neither  remarka- 
ble for  elegance  or  cleanUness.  The  principal 
streets  of  Peking  are  wider  than  those  of  other 
Chinese  cities ;  but  the  numerous  stalls  erected 
in  these  thoroughfares  leave  little  vacant  space. 
The  streets  are  unpaved  and  the  alleys  narrow. 
During  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  the 
dust  is  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  and  in  the 
rainy  season,  the  streets  are  almost  impassable : 
all  refuse  matter  is  thrown  into  the  public 
ways,  impregnating  the  air  with  miasma. 

The  Chinese  city,  consisting  mostly  of  shops, 
has  still  less  attractions.     There,  however,  is  to 
be  found  the  only  street  that  has  been  paved 
with  granite  blocks,  leading  from  the  Imperial 
palace  to  the  temples  of  Heaven  and  Agricul- 
ture, at  the  south  of  the  city.     These   temples 
are  large  establishments,  (also  surrounded  by 
walls,)  comprising  several  buildings  in   them- 
selves.   The  traveller  to  Peking,  who  has  visited 
the  poi'ts   open  to   foreigners,  is   particularly 
struck  with  the  absence  of  life,  and  bustle  in 
the  streets.     It  is  believed  that  Peking  cannot 
now  boast  of  more  than  a  million  inhabitants, 
so  many  having  been  driven  from  the  capital 
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by  the  increased  dearness  of  living.  Beggars, 
for  the  most  paxt  without  clothes  of  any  des- 
cription, and  stricken  with  hideous  diseases, 
eke  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the  filth  and 
garbage  of  the  streets.  These  beggars  are 
under  the  authority  of  a  chief,  and  are  forbid- 
den to  sleep  within  the  city. 

The  most  remarkable  spot  about  Peking  is 
the  Hai  Dian,  the  residence  of  the  Bagdochan, 
His  Majesty  the  emperor,  situated  about 
seven  miles  west  of  the  city.  The  emperor 
only  appears  in  the  capital  on  occasions  of 
great  festivals,  or  sacrifices.  There  are  two 
roads  leading  to  this  residence,  one  of  which  is 
in  tolerable  repair,  and  in  the  morning  presents 
an  animated  scene.  High  officials,  with  their 
followers,  going  to  or  returning  from  the  palace ; 
a  multitude  of  well-dressed  retainers,  and  hand- 
some equipages,  indicating  the  presence  of  the 
court.  The  grounds  around  the  palace  are  laid 
out  in  vast  gardens,  which,  although  better 
cared  for  than  other  parts  of  the  capital  still 
show  signs  of  neglect,  and  high  walls  surround- 
ed the  whole.  .  Still  further  to  the  west  lie  a 
range  of  mountains,  whose  summits  are  crown- 
ed with  temples-  more  or  less  picturesque  ;  and 
here,  as  well  as  in  another  range  extending 
northwards,  the  Russian  missionaries  generally 
pass  a  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  Seven 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  city  is  a  large  deer- 
park  belonging  to  the  emperor,  of  twenty-six 
miles  in  circumference,  also  sun'ounded  by  a 
high  wall.  Within  are  palaces  and  villages, 
whose  inhabitants  are  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  animals.  Eighteen  miles  north  of  the  city 
is  a  mineral  spring  with  a  large  garden  and  an 
imperial  palace,  formerly  the  resort  of  the  em- 
peror Kansi,  but  now  all  in  ruins.  In  the 
country  around,  the  inhabitants  are  peaceful, 
good-natured  and  industrious.  The  ministers 
and  great  functionaries  of  state  govern  without 
control,  and  nothing  comes  before  the  emperor 
save  through  their  hands. 

The  existing  Tartar  city  at  Pekin,  officially 
Nei-chhing  or  "  Inner-town,"  encloses  a  second 
called  Hoang-chhing  or  "Imperial  (yellow,) 
town,"  which,  no  doubt,  represents  the  outer 
palace  of  Odoric's  day  and  that  includes  a  third 
called  Fseu-kin-chhing,  or  "  Red  City,"  which 
is  the  actual  residence.  The  Green  Mount,  to 
which  Kublai  caused  remarkable  trees  of  every 
bulk  to  be  transferred  still  stands  conspicuous 
within  the  palace  walls  of  Pekin.  "  The  eye 
rests  with  pleasure  upon  this  round,  wood 
covered,  hill,  rising  picturesquely  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  glitt€ring  roofs  and  umbrageous  trees 
•within  the  palace  walls."  It  is  called  by  the 
Chinese  King-shan,  "  Court  Mountain,"  Wan- 
suHshan,  "  Ten  thousand  years  Moimt,"  or  Mei- 
shan,  "  Coal  Hill,"  the  last  from  the  material 
of  which  it  is  traditionally  said  to  be  composed, 
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as  a  reserve  store  in  case  of  siege.  It  rises  160 
feet  above  the  natural  soil,  and  on  it  the  last 
Ming  emperor  met  a  miserable  end.  The  lake 
also  (called  Thai-i-chi)  still  exists  as  a  swampy 
hollow,  and  the  "  beautiful  bridge"  is  there  in 
decay.  In  the  Pekin,  or  court,  pronounciation, 
the  sheng  differ  materially  horn  those  in  tlte 
Canton  and  Fuchien  dialects.  In  the  comt 
pronunciation,  only  four  sheng  are  heard: ii 
the  Nankin,  five :  and  in  the  Canton  and  Fo* 
chien  seven  or  eight.  The  sheng  are  produced 
solely  by  the  sinking,  rising,  or  non-altematioQ 
of  the  sound.  The  Pekin  dialeet  is,  in  reality, 
the  standard  spoken  language  of  the  countiy, 
holding  the  same  place  in  China  that  the  Loo- 
don  English,  as  spoken  by  the  educated  claswi 
does  in  Britain. — B.  in  North  China  EeraH 
June  30;  Stvinhoe,  North  China  Cavfipaig%f 
p,  353  ;  Polo,  i,  10  ;  Exped  de  Chine  par,  ?. 
Varin,  1862 ;  Davis,  ii,  75 ;  Timkomki,  ii, 
154  ;  Panthier,  Chine,  Modems,  p.  19,  qnotei. 
in  Yule  Cathay,  Vol.  i,  p.  129 ;  Meadow's  Ik- 
suUory  Notes,  p.  41,  59-60. 

PEKKAR,  Hun).    Adhatoda  vasica. 

PE-KOIL,   Tam.     a  demon   temple.    Sec^ 
Hindoo,  Pe,  Peisachi. 

PEKUL  equal  to  133^  lbs.,  avoirdupcus 

10  Cash        =  1  Candarin 
10  Candarin  =  1  Mace. 
10  Mace       =  1  Tail. 


16  Tail        =1  Catty.  I 
100  Catty     =lPdait 


PE-KUMATI,  Maleal,  Tam.    Citrullua  co-i 
locynthis,  Shrosd. 

PELA,  Maleal.     Psidium  pyriferum. 

PELA  CHAMBELI,  Hind.  Jaaminum  chiy- 
santhemum. 

PELAMIS  BICOLOR,  Schneider.  An  iiK 
nocuous  snake  of  the  Nicobar  islands. 

PELAN.  A  very  hard,  fine,  •lose-giainet 
heavy,  Ceylon  wood. 

PELARGONIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  nsoaDf 
called  geraniums.  Many  species  of  this  geni% 
thrive  well  in  India  and  are  easily  raised  frott 
seed,  the  Horse-shoe  and  Oak-leaf  bear  flowett 
abundantly,  but  it  is  generally  remarked  thai 
plants  grown  from  English  seed  do  not  bloasoni 
Many  of  the  species  thrive  well  when  put  out  ill 
the  garden,  but  are  better  for  being  grown  A 
large  pots,  and  if  so  placed,  as  only  to  receiv* 
the  morning  and  evening  sun,  will  bloaaoB 
most  abundantly.  The  tubers  of  Pelargonium, 
triste,  are  eaten  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,— 
RiddelU 

PELASGI.  Ancient  Greek  races,  whosi 
language  and  civilization  were  the  prototypei| 
of  Hellenism  and  lonianism.  Pococke  deriv«|i 
this  name  from  Pelasa,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
province  of  Bahar.  Pelaagus,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Pelasgi,  is  said  by  Asius  the  Greek  poet  to 
have  sprung  from  the  black  earth,  B.C.  700. 

PELAU,  also  Pe-lau-pe-nangwa,  Bubh. 
Bambusa  nana,  Raxh. 
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PELEEBHEET,  in  Kumaon. 

PELEG.  The  Partition,  is  a  scriptural  term, 
acoording  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  alludes  to  the 
branching  off  of  the  race  of  Arphaxad,  (the 
JdEtamidse)  which  pa^ed  into  South  Arabia. 
— Bungen. 

PELICAN,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
PelecanidsB.  The  Pelican  is  said  to  breed  on 
palmjra  trees  on  the  Godaver  j,  in  the  midst  of 
populous  villages,  within  reach  of  the  hand. 
The  Pelicanidaa  are  as  under : 

Pelicanus  crispus  of  £.  Europe. 
„        inflatifrons,  ^fyth. 
„       javanicus,  Horsf,  Lesser  white  pelican. 

mltratiis  Lichi,  Crested  pelican. 

onocrotalus,  Xtrm.,  European  pelican. 

philippensis,  OmeL,  Qrey,  „ 

„        sinensis China. 

PELICANUS  INFLATIFRONS,  Blyth.  A 
Temarkable  species  of  Pelican,  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Blyth  in  the  menagerie  of  the  maharaja  of  Burd- 
•wan,  in  company  witli  specimens  of  P.  javanicus 
and  P.  cnspus.  It  is  generally  similar  to  P. 
javanicus,  but  has  the  frontal  skin  curiously  in- 
flated, so  as  to  present  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  largely  developed  frontal  knob  of  Anser  cyg- 
noides  only  feathered ;  and  a  further  difference 
ooDsists  in  the  naked  skin  of  the  cheeks  and 
poach  being  yellowish  white,  whe/eas  in  P. 
javanicus  that  of  the  cheeks  is  deep  purplish  or 
fiTifl  cameous  and  of  the  pouch  intense  yellow. 
—Jour.  B,  As,  Soc.,  Nov,  1856. 

PEUCANUS  JAVANICUS,  Horsf.  A 
visitor  to  India.  Adams  saw  them  in  pairs  and 
in  flocks,  daily  on  the  river,  sailing  leisurely 
down  some  narrow  channel,  their  great  bilLs 
restmg  on  their  crooked  necks,  or,  scared 
at  his  approach,  sought  a  safer  retreat  among 
Ae  shallows  and  sandbanks  far  ahead.  Their 
flight  is  in  general  heavy  and  laborious.  In 
many  the  bill  is  bright  orange — in  some  of  a 
leaden-gray  colour  varying  with  age.  The  two 
Ipecies  are  not  easily  recognised  until  observed 
ckisely ;  the  roseate  hue,  however,  of  the  white 
pelican  distinguishes  it  from  the  Dalmatian, 
which  is  perhaps  the  more  common. — Adams. 

PELICANUS  PHILIPPENSIS,  Gmelin. 
The  grey  pelican  inhabits  all  British  India  and 
is  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  pelicans. 

PELICANUS  SINENSIS,  or  fishing  cormo- 
rant of  China,  white  throat ;  the  body  whitish 
beneath,  and  spotted  with  brown ;  the  tail 
founded :  the  irides  blue  ;  the  bill  yellow. — 
Baron ;  Macartney's  Embassy,  Vol.  i,  p.  27. 

•  PELIJUREE,  Hdtd.  Root  of  Thalictrum 
Molosum.  A  native  of  the  Himalayas,  is  used 
•8  a  febrifuge  and  a  tonic  aperient. — Ben.  Phar ; 
SimmoruTs  Diet. 

PELLA  CAMUDI,  Max.  Cacalia  sonchifolia. 

PELLA  CHIKUR-KAI,  Tbl.  Lablab  cul- 
tratus,  DC. 
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PELLA-GOMOODOO,  Singh.  Antidesma 
diandrum. 

PELLEJOS,  Pieles,  Sp.     Hides. 

PELLES,  Port.     Hides,  skins. 

PELLES,  Lat.     Hair. 

PELLEW,  Peeloo  or  Palaos  islands,  form  a 
chain  of  islands  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  arid  extend  nearly  87  miles.  Most  of 
them  are  rather  low,  but  they  are  cultivated 
and  inhabited. 

PELLI,  It.     Skins. 

PELLITORY. 


Akurkiirra, 

Sesin, 

Pyrethnim, 

Pyrethre, 

Zahn-Wurtzel, 


Ar. 

CmN. 

Eng. 

Fb. 

Gbb. 


Pietro  :  parietaria,  It. 
Anthemis  pyrethrum,LA,T. 
Anacyclus        „  „ 

Akkaraputta,  SwoH. 

Akkarakarum,  Tav. 


Akiilkurra  or  Akkurkurha, 
Guz.,  RjKD. 

A  plant  of  North  Africa,  of  the  Levant,  Bar- 
bary,  Persia,  and  the  south  of  Europe,  cultivated 
for  its  root,  which  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  masti- 
catory and  a  stimulant.  .  The  root  is  without 
smell,  and  when  dry,  it  is  some  inches  long, 
tough,  fibrous,  of  the  thickness  of  a  quill  ex- 
ternally gray,  internally  white.  Pellitory  is  to 
be  found  in  most  Indian  bazaars,  it  being  an 
export  from  Mocha  to  Bombay.  The  Tamil, 
Arabic  and  Dukhani  appellations  are  nearly 
the  same.  The  Vytians  prescribe  an  infusion 
of  Akkaracarum  in  conjunction  with  the  Lesser 
Galangal  and  Ginger  as  a  cordial  and  stimulant 
in  the  lethargic  stage  of  typhus  fever  an3  in 
paralytic  affections.  They  also  use  it  as  a 
masticatory  for  the  tooth  ache." — Ben,  Phar. ; 
FauVcner  ;  Ains.  Mat.  Med.,  p.  34, 

PELLEVANDRUM,  (a  blister)  in  Ganjam. 

PELO,  It.,  Sp.     Hair. 

PELOA,  Maleal.     Careya  arborea,  JRoxb. 

PELO  DI  CAMELLO,  It.,  or  Lana  de  Ca- 
melo,  Sp.    Camel's  hair. 

PELON,  Malbal.     Caryota  urens. 

PELOP^US,  or  Dirt  dauber,  a  genus  of 
neuropterous  insects,  constructs  earthen  cells 
side  by  side,  and  sticks  them  on  walls  and 
rairers 

PELOPAEUS  SPINOLEA.     Wasp-Mason. 

PELTINI,  It.     Combs. 

PELTOPHORUS  GRANULARIS,  Beam. 
Manisurus  granulans,  Linn. 

PELUSIUM,  an  ancient  port  on  the  Red  Sea. 

PEMAYRUTI,  Tam,  Anisomeles  malaba- 
rica. 

PEMBA,  called  Keddri  or  Ul  kuthera.  A 
low  well  wooded  and  fertile  island  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  extends  from  lat.  4°  52'  S.  to  5*  29' 
S.,  and  is  in  long.  39*  44'  to  39*  42'  E. 

PEMBERTON.  Author  of  a  Mission  to 
Bootan,  As.  Jl.  1840,  vol.  xxxi,  part  1,  81. 
Of  a  report  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  British 
India.  Lond.  Geo.  Trans.  1838,  vol.  viii,  page 
3,  391. 
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PEMBANOO,  a  root  of  Arakan  from  which 
an  arrowroot  is  prepared  and  sold  at  four 
rupees  the  maund.  The  root  is  obtainable  in 
large  quantities. 

PEMMICAN.     Preserved  meat. 

PEMPHERIS  MOLUCCA,  Cuv.  Length 
3 1  inch.  Inhabits  sea  of  Penang,  Moluccas, 
Batavia  and  Japan.  Its  air-vessel  is  large  and 
thick. 

PEMU,  Tel.     Calamus  rotang,  Linn.,  Boxb. 

PEN. 


Penne  da  scriTere, 
Pera  stwoli. 


It. 

RT7S. 


Plumes  a  ecrire,  Fb. 

Scbreibfedrren,  Gbb. 

Kulm,   Gvz.,  Hxin).,  Pbbs. 

Pens  for  writing  formed  of  the  quills  of  the 
goose,  swan,  fowl,  or  other  bird.  Metallic,  now 
extensively  used,  are  manufactured  in  vast 
quantities  at  Birmingham,  London  and  Sheffield, 
ihe  materials  used  being  steel,  copper,  brass, 
gold,  zinc.  Pens  for  writing  in  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  and  Deva-nagari  characters  are  made 
of  reeds  and  the  pens  or  styles  for  writing  on 
palm  leaves  are  points  of  steel. 

The  reed  pens  for  writing  Persian  are  called 

Tam. 


Beroo,  Dux. 

Burro,  Kulm,  Hikd.,  Pebs. 


Perin  nanil, 
Pedda  relloo, 


Tbl. 


n 
If 

» 


»f 


The  reed  pens  used  by  all  mahomedans  in 
writing  the  Arabic  or  Persian  character, 
are  the  product  of  the  Saccharum  sara,  a  thin 
hollow  jointed  reed.  Persian  reeds  or  pens  are 
most  esteemed,  being  tougher  and  capable  of 
being  used  much  longer  than  the  Indian  reed. 
The  Arundo  karka,  Linn.,  is  also  similarly  used 
in  Sind.  Jeremiah,  xvii,^l,  says  :  '  The  sin  of 
Judah  is  written  with  a  pen  of  iron.'  In  many 
parts  of  British  India  and  in  Burmah,  iron  pens 
are  alene  used,  forming  the  letters,  by  making 
incisions  into  the  palm  leaf.  Books  thus  writ- 
ten are  very  durable.  This  pen  is  broad  at  the 
top,  and  at  one  side  is  sharp  like  a  knife,  to 
prepare  the  palm  leaves. — Ains,  Mai.  Med., 
p,  194. 

PEN.EA  SARCOCOLLA. 
Anzarut,  Pbbs.  i  Gosht  khora,  Pbbs. 

^PoxoelVa  Handbook,  Vol.  i,  p.  378. 

PEN-^US,  a  genus,  of  the  Crustacea,  viz.: — 
PensBUB  canaliculatus,  JEdws.  Celebes,  Mauritius, 
monoceros,  Edws.  India, 
indicus,  JSdws.  Coromandel. 
monodon,  £dv>s.  Indian  coasts, 
affinis,  JSdws.  Malabar, 
brevicomis,  Edws.  Indian  coasts. 
crassicomlB,  EdwB.  Indian  coasts . 
„      styliferus,  JSdws,  Bombay. 
PENANCE,  called  Tapas,  practised  by  gods, 
Rishis^  Rakshasas  and  men,  to  obtain  boons. 

PENANG,  Maiat,  Betel-nut,  Areca  nut, 
Penang  nut, 

PENANG,  also  called  Pulo-Penang  and 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  an  island  in  lat.  5*25 
N.,  long.  10049  E.,  is  about  15  males  in 
length,  and  from  7  to  12  miles  in  breadth.  It 
contains  a  population  of  about  40,000,  and 
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until  the  year  1870,  was  a  dependency  of  tlie 
Bengal  presidency,  under  the  Governor  of  Sb- 
gapore.     George  Town,  the  capital  of  Penang, 
or  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  a  portion  of  the 
province  of  Wellesley,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula.     In  1870  it  was  changed  to 
a  crown  colony.     The  flagstaff  of  tiie  fort  is  in 
lat.  5**  24A'  N„  long.  100^  21'  E.    The  bar* 
hour  is  nearly  2  miles  broad.     The  island  vai 
presented  to  Captain  F.  Light,  by  the  king 
of  Queda,  and  taken  possession  of,  by  him,  ii 
1786,  for  the  E.  I.  Company.     High  water  al 
springs  occurs  at  2\  hours,  and  with  a  rise  of 
7  or  8  feet.     Penang  is  nearly  15  miles  long 
and  7  or  8  miles  broad.     It  has  two  iskuida, 
Pulo  Jerajah  and  Pulo  Ramio  near  the  soath- 
west  point.     Bell  Retiro  or  Government  Hill,  4j 
miles  west  of  the  fort,  is  2,550  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  W^est  Hill,  lying  a  mile 
further  west,  is  2,713  feet.     Horsburgh  states 
Flagstaff  HiU  to  be  2,170  feet.     The  raia&lt 
on  the  hill  of  Penang  was  in  one  year  IIH 
inches,  and  on  the  plain  at  its  base  onlj  65'$ 
inches,  whije  in  Province    Wellesley,  on  the 
opposite  coast,  the  amount  was  79*15  inches. 
At  Singapore  the  £dl  \a   98  inches,  and  at 
Malacca  the  same.  On  the  south  coast  of  Smua- 
tra,  and  on  the  north-eastern  face  of  the  Penin* 
sula,  the  fall  is  probably  much  greater.    ThI 
mean  temperature  of  Singapore  is  79*7*,  anJ 
the  .temperature  of  the  different  months  diffen 
very  little  from  the  mean  of  the  year.    The- 
atmosphere  is  always  surcharged  with  moistaze* 
The  island,  has  a  small  bird,  not  larger  than  t 
linnet,  that  sings  most  sweetly,  perched  amoOj^, 
the  branches  of  the  teak.     Nothing  can  excecajj 
the  beautiful  luxuriant  vegetation  of  this  ialandi. 
which  when  ceded  to  the  British  in  1786,  \f 
the  rajah  of  Queda  was  an  uninhabited  forest. 
On  Penang  hill  2,700  teet  above  the  sea,  <hi 
climate  is  very  fine,  and  the  scenery  beaatzfol, 
the  ascent  is  easy  and  the  road  good.    Superil 
specimens  of  arborescent  ferns  (the  varieties  rf 
this  plant  exceed  300  on  the  island)  noble  cj* 
press,  a  species  of  fir  resembling  the  larch,  wOd 
fruits  and  flowers  line  the  ascent — the  traveller 
looks  down  from  the  summit  of  Penang  Hill  oa 
province  Wellesley  opposite  the  Strait.    M»* 
lacca  is -250  miles  from  Penang  and  SingapoM 
half  as  much  farther.     Province  Wellesley  ii 
twenty-four  miles  long  by  eight  in  breadth.  Until 
lately  Penang  supplied  the  London  market  wiA 
nutmegs,  but  cocoanut  trees  have  taken  their 
place.     Tapioca,  for  the  American  market,  hat 
been  grown  to  a  great  extent  in  the  province,' 
realizing  fortunes  to  the  planters.    Water  il 
brought  by  pipes  into  the  town  fh>m  the  baaa 
of  the  hill  six  miles  off,  and  there  is  a  plentiful 
supply  throughout  (he  year.    Penang  like  the 
other  settfements  in  the  Straits,  is  a  free  port; 
In  addition  to  the  rapidly  increasing  produce 
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from  Province  Welle^ley  of  tapioca,  sugar,  &c., 
tin  and  spices  are  brought  from  the  surrounding 
islands  for  final  shipment  to  Europe.  One 
rather  singular  export  from  the  port  of  Penang 
is  eggs.  They  are  preserved  when  freshly 
Itid  by  being  covered  with  mud  or  ashes 
an  inch  thick,  made  into  a  paste  with 
frater.  They  keep  for  years  in  this  state,  their 
eah-casing  being  removed  only  when  they  are 
aboat  to  be  used.  The  great  sources  of  revenue 
m  the  Straits'  Settlements  are  the  opium  and 
odse  farms.  Land  is  sold  outright  ibr  six 
nipees  an  acre,  subject  only  to  a  tax  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  profits  for  municipal  purposes.  The 
(Siinese  and  Malays  are  confirmed  gamblers, 
imd  hitherto  it  has  been  found  quite  impossible 
to  pat  a  stop  to  it.  18  furniture  woods,  grown 
in  Penang,  were  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Baloh. 
Mirlimoh. 
Penang  wood. 
Hanggas. 
Siam  wood. 
Timbusi. 


AngsenayOrSenna  I  Durian  (wild.) 


Bboch-tree  root. 
Ebony. 
Guava  wood, 
rbool  wood, 
Kamunuig. 


Baymah. 
BalohBungah. 
tnUm. 

litel-mittreeToot 
Cbretied. 
Coooa-nut     tree 

loot 

Colonel  Frith  of  the  Madras  Artillery  ob- 
tained the  following  woods. 


Bnuitej. 

;Biib1k>. 

;loitiigor. 

l^unpas. 

lOoonn. 

iCSninjerltt 

iOtmiMs. 

:0Kwa>Annff. 

iChiuiary. 
lOMoa-mit 
HSkma  red  wood. 
IjjnUm  ebony. 
fMinariout 
'ftnm. 


Dunorhung 
Hama  Raja. 
Ufaddang  Kamen- 
hir. 

Miraban. 

Maddang      Td^- 
dack. 

Maskaw. 

Mankadu. 

Maliler. 

Maribot. 

Mandara. 

NeboD^. 

Pasa  Linija. 

Pala. 


Pinang  Bach. 
Pala  Utan. 
Papisrang. 
Penang  Teak. 
Penang  Jack. 
Rangha. 
Rokam. 
Red  wood. 
Sankuang. 
Satin  wood. 
Siam  ebony. 
Teak. 

Tampinnis. 
Tija. 


;  About  the  year  1860  cocoanut  planting  com- 
iftenced  in  earnest  to  supersede  spice  cultivation 
Penang  and  it  has  been  an  excellent 
itate  for  spice  planting  and  land  has 
planted  Ydth  cocoanuts  which  for- 
ly  was  used  for  grazing  and  other  purposes. 

ere  is  v^y  littJe  more  available  land  in 

i  plains  to  plant ;  nor  is  the  value  of  property 
jln  than  it  was  in  the  best  days  of  spice 
ftaiting. —  Woods  of  Penang  by  Colonel  Frith; 
[«wrW« in  Java, ;   Wathen's  Voyages^p.  144. 

PENANG  JACK.  Wood  of  a  yellow  colour. 
Used  only  for  ornamental  furniture. — Col,  Frith, 

PENANG  LAWYER.  The  walking  stick, 
SD  well  known  by  this  name,  is  a  young  plant 
^  the  Licuala  acutifida,  the  Plass  tikoos,  of 
Ihe  Malays.  It  is  a  miniature  palm,  inhabiting 
finaDg,  and  attaining  generally  only  three  or 
^  feet,  but  in  exceptional  cases  from  fifteen 
to  tventy  feet  in  height.  The  "  Penang  law- 
Jtn"  are  prepared  by  scraping  the  young 
<nmk  with  glass,  so  as  to  wholly  remove  the 
(pidermis,  and  nothing  more,  the  inside  being 
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the  substance  of  rattan.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  smaller  thin  sticks  are  so  much  mord 
sought  after  than  the  larger  thicker  ones,  and 
are  so  rare.  The  sticks  are  ultimately  sti-ai^t^ 
ened  by  fire,  and  then  polished.  The  sticks 
are  imported  into  England  as  walking  sticks, 
and  are  much  valued  there.  About  400 
re«;hed  Liverpool  annually,  from  1851  to  1866i 
— Seeman, 

PE-NANG-WA,  BimM.Bambusanana,  Roseb. 

PENARU  PALAM  MARAM,  Maiatala* 
A  tree,  used  at  times  by  the  natives  of  Malabar, 
but  is  of  little  value. — Edye,  Forests  of  Mor- 
lahar  and  Canara, 

PENASTER,  see  Pinus  pinaster. 

PENAR-VALLI,  Tam.    Zanonia  indica. 

PENATES.  Amongst  the  Romans  the 
gods  were  arranged  into  Dii  majorum  gen- 
tium, and  Dii  minorum  gentium.  The  Dii 
majorum  gentium  were  the  great  Celestial 
deities  and  those  called  Dii  Selecti.  The  great 
Celestial  deities  were  twelve  in  number :  Jupi- 
ter, Juno,  Minerva,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Neptune, 
Venus,  Vulcanus,  Mars,  Mercurius,  Apollo  and 
Diana. 

The  Dii  Selecti  were  eight,  Saturnus,  Janus, 
Rhea,  Pluto,  Bacchus,  Sol,  Luna  and  Genius, 
the  dsemon  or  tutelary  god,  who  was  supposed 
to  take  care  of  every  one  firom  his  birth,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  life. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  genii  were  the  Lares  and 
Penates,  household  gods,  who  presided  over 
families. 

The  Lares  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have 
been  the  manes  of  their  ancestors,  and  there 
were  Lares  domestici  et  familiares,  campitales 
et  viales,  militares  et  marini;  small  waxen 
images  of  them  were  made,  and  covered  with 
dog's  skin,  and  at  festivals  brought  to  the  hearth 
and  sacrifices  offered  to  them. 

The  Penates  were  of  two  kinds,  Patrii  pen- 
ates,  familiares  que.  Those  of  the  ancestors 
were  worshipped  in  the  innermost  part  of  the 
house,  which  was  called  penetralia,  also  im- 
pluvium  or  compluvium.  The  city  and  tem- 
ples were  under  the  protection  of  the  Publici 
penates,  and  these  were  worshipped  in  the 
Capitol. 

The  Dii  minorum  gentium  were  Dii  inde- 
getes  or  heroes,  of  whom  were  Hercules,  Castor 
and  Pollux,  -^neas  and  Romulus,  as  also  the 
Roman  emperors. 

The  gods  called  Semones,  were  Pan,  Faunus, 
Sylvanus,  Vertumnus,  Pomona,  Flora,  Termi- 
nus, Pales,  Hymen,  Lavema,  Vacuna,  Aver- 
runcus,  Fascinus,  Robigus,  Mephitis,  Cloacina 
also  Nymphs,  in  the  earth,  Oreades  in  moirn- 
tains,  Dryades  in  woods,  Hamadryades,  Napaea, 
Naiades,  Nereides  and  Oceanides,  and  each 
river  had  a  particular  dfiity.  The  Semones 
also  included  the  infernal  Judges,  Minos,  iEacus 
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and  Rhadamanthus,  Charon  and  Cerberus  also 
the  virtues  and  affections  such  has  Piety,  Faith, 
Hope,  Concord,  Fortune,  also  foreign  deities, 
the  winds  and  the  tempests,  Eurus,  Auster  or 
Notus,  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  Africus,  Corns,  ./Eolus 
and  Aurae. 

The  Romans  worshipped  some  gods  that  they 
might  do  them  good,  and  others  that  they 
might  not  hurt  them,  as  Averruncus  and  Bo- 
bigus.  There  was  both  a  good  Jupiter  and  a 
bad,  the  former  was  called  Dijovis  or  Diespiter 
and  the  latter  Vejovis  or  Vedius,  but  Ovid 
makes  Vejovis  the  same  with  Jupiter  parvus 
or  non  magnus. — Adam^s  Roman  Antiquities^ 
8th  Ed.,  pp.  228  to  234.     See  ffindu. 

PEN-BWA,  BuEM.     Arrowroot. 

PENCIL. 
Pinsilen,  DuT.    Pennelli,  It. 

Pinceaux,  Fa.    Kalam,  Malay. 

Pinsel,  Ger.    Pinceles,  Sp. 

Surme  ka  kalm,    Hind. 

A  leaden-pencil  in  the  Russian  language  is 
Karan-dash,  supposed  of  Turkish  origin.  Kara 
meaning  black,  and  dash  a  stone,  but  more 
probably  the  Persian  Kalm-trash. — Baron  C  A. 
DeBode^s  Travels  in  Luristan  and  Arabistan, 
p,  84  ;  McCulloch  ;  Faulkner. 

PENCILLED  HORSESHOE  BAT.  See 
Cheiroptera. 

PENDA  LA,  Tel.   Dioscorea.      A  generic  f 
term  Sans  syn.  Pin^aluh,  W.  334,  Heyne  55. 

PENDALU,  DiTK.     Convolvulus  batatas. 

PENDIENG,  Jav.  A  girdle  of  small  silver 
plates. 

PENDLI  PEDDA  KOORA,  Tel.  Celosia 
nodiflora. 

PENDOPPO,  Jav.  An  awning  formed  of 
leafy  branches. 

PENDULOUS  ABOR  VIT^  or  Weeping 
abor  vitSB,  Thuja  pendula,  has  opposite  decus- 
sating spreading-lanceolate,  mucronate  keeled, 
somewhat  distant  leaves  ;  globose  cones ;  con- 
vex, smooth  scales ;  filiform  pendulous  branches. 
It  19  a  native  of  Tartary,  and  is  an  elegant 
shrub. — Eng.  Cyc. 

PENEA  MUCRONATA. 

Anzerut,  Ar.  |  Sarcocolla,  Lat. 

A  gum  resin  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
Penea  mucronata,  obtained  chiefly  from  Kabul. 
—Cat.  Ex.  62. 

PENEBARROO,  Sdjoh.  A  wood  of  the 
eastern  province  of  Ceylon.  A  cubic  foot 
weighs  lbs.  61  and  it  is  said  to  last  50  to  90 
years.  It  is  used  for  rafters,  &c.  Fences 
made  of  the  sticks  of  this  tree  are  the  most 
durable  of  all. — Mr.  Mendis. 

PENERAPAH  WOOD  or  Red  wood. 

Muha  nambo,  Tbl. 

PENERU,  Tel.  Physalis  somnifera,  var.  P. 
flexuosa,  Nees. 

PENGHOOLOO,  or  Pangaloo,  Jav.  A  vil- 
lage priest. 
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PENGIRI  MANA,  Smen.  Andropogoi 
schaenanthus,  Jjinn. 

PENG-LAY-BYUN,  Bubm.  A  smaU-aized 
tough  wood  of  Tavoy. — Mr.  BlundeU. 

PENG-LAY-KA-BOAY,  Bfrm.  In  Tavoy  i 
heavy  small-sized  wood  ;  suitable  for  hand- 
spikes, handles,  &c. — Mr.  BlundeU, 

PENG-LAY-OUN,  Bubm.  In  Amhent,  a 
timber  used  for  spear  handles ;  a  most  valuable 
wood,  compact,  homogeneous,  very  heavy,  of  a 
deep  brown  colour  and  fine  grain,  having  u 
tendency  to  split,  and  exempt  Irom  attacb  of 
insects.  In  Tavoy,  is  a  wood  of  this  naoM 
described  as  a  strong,  rough,  red-wood,  iiki 
Acacia  serissa. —  Cat.  Ex.  1851 ;  Mr,  BhuM, 

PENGOLIN,  Malay.  One  of  the  Edentata 
in  Ceylon,  the  scaly  ant-eater,  is  called  Cabai> 
laya,  its  Malay  name  of  Pengolin  is  indicativi 
of  its  faculty,  when  alarmed,  of  ''  rolling  itsdf 
up''  into  a  compact  ball  by  bending  its  held 
towards  its  stomach,  arching  its  back  into  a 
circle,  and  securing  all  by  a  powerful  foldqf 
its  mail-covered  tail.  The  Singhalese  regard  it 
with  aversion,  one  name  given  to  it  being  the 
"  Negombo  deyHJ'—Tennent's  Sketches  ofNaL 
Hist.,  p.  46. 

PENI,  Hnn).     Abelia  triflora. 

PENIA,  see  Kama. 

PENICILLARIA  SPICATA,  SwaHz^WiOk 

Panicum  spicatum,    Boxb  \  Holcus  spicatus, 


Kouz-koux, 
Bajra, 
Douranelle, 
Spiked  millet, 
Bajra, 


Afbica. 

DUK. 

Egypt. 


Muttari, 

Jiingeroo, 

Cunghoo, 


MillAb 

Enq.  I  Cumbu,  '  Ta 

Uiia>.  I  Gantelu  sajjalo,        Ttk 

This  is  grown  over  all  British  India  and  vf 
the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur  and  Sung* 
nam  to  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet.  Its  graai 
is  reckoned  more  delicate  and  of  a  less  heatii 
nature  than  sorghum :  like  it,  it  is  made  inl 
cakes  and  porridge.  Park,  in  his  Travels  i^ 
Africa,  informs  us  that  the  natives  of  some 
of  that  country  prepare  fi'om  this  grain  a  kind 
malt,  which  they  use  for  making  beer.—, 
Cleghorn^s  Punjab  Report,  p.  66;  Ainslie,  Vni^ 
ii,  p.2lS;M.  C.  C. ;  O'Shaughnessy,  p.  637jl 
ElpJiinstone's  History  of  India^  p,  12. 

PENINSULA.     In   the  south  and  east 
Asia;  there  are  seveml  peninsulas,  that  of 
bia,  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  the  peninsula 
India,  and  that  of  Malacca,   India,  soath 
the  Vindhya   range  and   of  the  Nerbudda, 
termed  the  peninsula  by  the  British,  but 
northern  hindoos  and  mahomedans  call  it 
Dakshana,  or  Dekhan,  or  south.    At  its  broadi 
part,  in  the  twenty-second  degree  of  north  lal 
tude,  it  is  twelve   hundred   miles  across,  b 
it   tapers    away   towards   the  south    and  i 
latitude  T  40'  north,  ends  in  the  Promontoi 
of  Cape  Comorin,  the  Indian  Ocean  washioj 
its  western  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  its  easte; 
shores.     A   range    of    mountains  runs  aloi 
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each  side  of  this  peninsula,  parallel  with  the 
coaat,  leaving  between  them  and  the  sea 
in  their  whole  length  from  north  to  south, 
a  belt  of  low  level  land  from  twenty  to  fifty 
miles  in  breadth.  These  two  mountain  ranges 
are  termed  the  Eastern  ghauts,  and  the  Syha- 
dri  mountains  or  Western  ghauts,  and  have  an 
average  elevation  of  1,200  to  3,000  feet  res- 
pectively, but  solitary  mountains  and  spurs  from 
the  western  range  attain  an  elevation  of  6,000 
and  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
western  ghauts,  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  are 
scarped  and  at  places  sink  precipitously  2,000 
feet  to  the  level  belt  below.  The  Eastern 
ghauts  do  not  fall  so  abruptly,  but  both  ranges 
are  covered  with  thick  iihpenetrable  forests 
through  which  a  few  passes  lead  from  the  coast 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  which  is  up- 
laised  by  the  mountains  into  table  lands  from 
1,200  to  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  general 
declivity  of  the  land  being  from  west  to  east. 
This  portion  of  India  is  governed  by  the  two 
presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  their 
annies  being  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the 
Bekhan,  and  branching  out  into  some  of  the 
adjoining  or  recently  conquered  provinces : 
thus,  the  Bombay  presidency  has  its  troops  in 
Guzerat,  Cutch  and  Sind  on  the  north-west  of 
the  peninsula,  and  the  Madras  troops  hold 
British  Burmah,  Penang,  Mala<:ca,  Singapore, 
Hong-Kong  and  sometimes  Aden. 

Gold  is  found  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills  in  the 
numerous  streams  of  the  Malabar  Collectorate, 
in  the  Dharwar,  Bellary,  Cuddapah  and  Madura 
Collectorates,  in  Mysore  in  the  Northern  Cir- 
ean  and  is  everywhere  washed  for  valuable 
gems;  diamond,  corundum,  spinel  ruby,  garnet, 
topaz,  tourmaline,  beryl  and  quartz  are  often 
fimnd  along  with  gold,  but  are  often  thrown 
aside  by  the  gold-washers  from  an  unacquaint- 
ance  with  their  appearance  in  a  natural  state. 

India,  south  of  the  Vindhya  range  and  of  the 
Kerbudda  river  is  termed  the  peninsula,  by  the 
British,  but  the  hindoos  and  mahomedans  call 
it  the  Dekhan  or  South.  At  its  broadest  part, 
in  the  twenty-second  degree  of  north  latitude, 
it  is  twelve  hundred  miles  across,  but  it  tapers 
airay  towards  the  south  and  in  latitude  7*  40' 
IKirth,  ends  in  the  Promontory  of  Cape  Comorin 
^e  Indian  ocean  washing  its  western  and  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  its  eastern  shores.  A  range  of 
mounUdns  runs  along  each  side  of  this  penin- 
aola,  parallel  with  the  coast,  leaving  between 
them  and  the  sea  in  their  whole  length  from 
north  to  south,  a  belt  of  low  level  land  from 
twenty  to  fifty  miles  in  breadth.  These  two 
mountain  ranges  are  termed  the  eastern  ghauts, 
and  the  Syhadri  mountains  or  western  ghauts 
and  have  an  average  elevation  of  1,200  to  3,000 
feet  respectively,  but  solitary  mountains  and 
^uis  from  the  western  range  attain  an  eleva- 
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tion  of  6,000  and  8,000  feet  above  th^  Ictel  of 
sea.  The  western  ghauts,  on  the  side  next 
the  sea,  are  scarped  and  at  places  sink  precipi- 
tously 2,000  feet  to  the  level  belt  below.  Th^, 
eastern  ghauts  do  not  fall  so  abruptiy,  but 
both  ranges  are  covered  with  thick  impenetra- 
ble forests  through  which  a  few  passes  lead  from 
the  coast  into  the  interior  of  the  country  which 
is  upi-aised  by  the  ghauts,  ipto  table-lands  from 
1,200  to  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  general 
declivity  of  the  land  being  from  west  to  east. 
This  portion  of  India  is  divided  into  the  two 
presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  their 
armies  being  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the 
Dekhan,  and  branching  out  into  some  cf£  the 
adjoining  or  recently  conquered  provinces ;  thus 
the  Bombay  presidency  has  its  troops  in  Guze- 
rat, Cutch  and  Sind  on  the  north-west  of  the 
peninsula,  and  the  Madras  troops  hold  British 
Burmah.  The  central  outburst  of  gi-anite  rocks 
in  the  peninsula  is  traced  from  north  of  the  Go- 
davery,*  through  Hyderabad,  the  Ceded  Districts 
and  Mysore  to  Ceylon.  This  rock  and  green- 
stone form  the  prominent  features  of  the  Dek-^ 
ban,  clay-slate,  mica,  chlorite  and  hornblende 
schists,  sandstones  and  limestones  with  fossils  of 
a  post  oolite  age  being  the  stratified  rocks 
through  which  they  burst.  The  greenstone  is 
supposed  by  some  observers  to  decompose  into  a 
dee^  black  earth,  light  when  dry,  and  cracked 
and  rent  by  the  sun  in  the  hot  season,  but  form- 
ing a  tough,  deep,  tenacious  soil  in  the  rains, 
rendering  naarching  almost,  if  not  wholly  im- 
practicable. It  is  called  "  regur"  in  the  Dek- 
han, and  is  the  "  cotton  soil"  of  Europeans,  by 
many  of  whom  it  is  regarded  as  indicating  an 
unhealthy  locality.  The  granite  rocks,  on  the 
other  hand,  decompose  into  a  red  sandy  soil, 
which  is  generally  hard,  and  as  it  allows  a  rapid 
percolation  of  water  and  quickly  dries,  it  is  less 
fertile,  but  is  considered  more  favourable  to 
health.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  there 
be  any  facts  to  prove  that  the  one  soil  is  more 
favourable  to  health  than  the  other. 

The  Tamil-speaking  inhabitants  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  can  make  themselves  intelligible 
when  they  get  into  the  districts  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  where  Malayalim  is  ver- 
nacular. 

In  the  extreme  south,  in  which  the  Tangtil 
language  prevails,  there  were  the  following  an- 
cient kingdoms. 

The  Chola,  Mas  an  ancient  dynasty  of  the 
south  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  regarding  whom 
little  has  come  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
several  capitals  of  the  Chola  were  at  Conjeveram, 
Woriur,  Combaconum,  Gangondaram,  Tanjore. 
But  the  whole  history  of  this,  the  most  import- 
ant power  in  the  peninsula,  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  We  have  no  authentic  information 
that  can  be  trusted,  anterior  to  the  9th  century. 
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CamjoL^^te. — The  people  who  speak  Canarese 
are  about  five  millions  in  number,  chiefly  in 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula ;  they  are  a  tall  and 
singularly  graceful  race  with  whom,  as  amongst 
the  Kandians  in  Ceylon,  a  community  some- 
thing akin  to  polyandry  is  very  prevalent.  In 
this  they  somewhat  resemble  the  Coorg  race  and 
the  Nair  of  Travancore. 

The  Malayalim  language  is  spdken  in  the 
south-west  of  the  peninsula  by  about  2^  millions, 
and  the  Tulu,  on  the  sea-board  somewhat  to 
the  north,  by  about  100,000  or  150,000. 

Sir  Erskine  Perry  and  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Caldwell  remark  that  the  brahmins  made  a 
simple  classification  of  the  languages  of  India 
depending  mainly  on  geographical  considera- 
tions, by  which  five  northern  languages  are 
grouped  in  one  class  and  five  southern  ones  in 
another,  under  the  denominations  of  panch 
Gaur  and  panch  Dravid,  the  term  Gaur  or 
Bengal  applying  to  all  northern  India,  while 
Dravida,  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  lying  between  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  parallels  of  north  latitude,  is  applied 
to  the  whole  peninsula.  Their  classification 
was  as  under  : 


The  five  Oaur. 
l.'Saraswati  (extinct) 

2.  Kanoji 

3.  Gaur  or  Bengali 

4.  Mathala  or  ^huti 

5.  Orissa  or  Urya. 


The  five  Dravid. 

1.  Tamil 

2.  Marathi 

3.  Camatika 

4.  Telinga  or  Telugu. 

5.  Gujerati. 
In   the  Peninsular  are   the  following  wild 

tribes — 

Khond  in  Orissa. 

Saura  between  the  Khond  boundaries  and  Purla 
Eimedy. 

Ohenchuar  between  the  rivers  Kistnah  and 
Pennar. 

Tenedi  on  the  Pulicat  lake. 

Baidera  in  Bellary  and  Zorax)ore.  • 

Pulliar  in  Tanjore. 

Marawar  at  Ramnad  and  Tinnevelly. 

KoUari  in  Poodicotta. 

Chenmuar  ?  in  Cochin. 

Neadi  ?  in  Travancore. 

Holier  in  Canara. 

Toda,  Badagha,  Kohtar,  Erular,  Kurumbar  on 
the  Neilgherries. 

According  to  IMr.  Logan,  the  oldest  races  of 
India,  Ultra  India  and  Asianesia,  were  of  a 
variable  African  type,  the  two  principal  forms 
being  Australo-Tamulian  or  quasi  Semitic 
and  Negrito,  followed  in  Asianesia  by  the 
Malagasi.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  present 
prevalent  Ultra  Indian  races  entered  the 
region-  from  the  noHh-east  and  at  a  very  re- 
mote period/  spread  on  the  one  side  over  Ultra 
India  and  the  basins  of  the  Brahmaputra  and 
Granges,  and  partly  into  southern  India ;  and 
on  the  other  were  diffused  by  a  long  succes- 
sion of  movements  all  over  Asianesia.  Through- 
out these  regions,  they  came  in  contact  with 
more  ancient  races,  and  have  in  some  places 
variously  blended  with  them  and  in  some  dis- 1 
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lodged  or  exterminated  them,  while  in  otfaen, 
the  old  tribes  have  been  able  to  maintkin  \ 
certain  degree  of  independence  and  puiitv. 
In  southern  India,  the  ancient  element  tv 
preserved  in  some  degree,  owing  apparent!? 
to  a  civilization  early  received  from  partiallj 
allied  Semitico-African  and  Semitic  natioiH, 
in  the  Andamans,  the  interior  of  the  greit 
Nicobar,  the  jungles  of  the  Malay  Peoinsok, 
and  in  the  basins  of  the  Salwin,  Irawadi  and 
Kolandan  all  which  appertain  also  to  the  eai^ 
em  region. — Newbol^s  Btitigh  SetUaaieitttf 
Vol  i,  p.  424. 

PENINSULAR  and  Oriental  steam  oaTigi- 
tion  company,  a  great  company  of  carrio^ 
plying  with  steam-fthips  ranging  up  to  2,851 
tons,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  entire  6Mt 
In  1868  they  had  48  ocean  steamers  with  m 
aggregate  tonnage  of  85,632  and  18,620  bom 
power.  In  the  year  1859,  this  mammoth  con- 
pany  had  possessed,  57  steamers  and  9  hulk% 
manned  by  18,000  seamen,  in  their  vaiiov 
lines  as  under : — 


Line. 


Southampton         and 

Alexandria. 
Peninsular 

Marseilles  &  Alexan- 
dria          

Malta  and  Corfu 
Suez  &  Calcutta 
„    „  Sydney 
„    „  Bombay 
Mauritius  &  Bourbon. 
Hong  Kong&Shanghai 
„         &  Manilla. 
China  ... 


& 


8 
3 

4 
1 
8 
7 
5 
1 
7 
6 
1 


Tonna^. 


1165  to  2822 

782  „  1650 


700  „ 

720 

1961  „ 
1600,, 

816,, 

340 

713  „ 
537,, 
348 


1000 

2440 
2306 

1787 

1190 
689 


Hoi98 

power. 


350  to^ 
200, 


The  officers  are  highly  educated  and 
mariners.  They  have  salaries  ranging  npll 
£1,200  per  annum.  Those  sendng  in  the  trofia 
being  paid  nearly  double  the  salaries  giyen  to 
such  as  are  in  the  ships  in  the  European  linA 

PENKNIVES. 


Pisan  rawut, 

Kulm-trash, 

Corta-plumafl^ 


nil 


Canifs,  Fr. 

Federmesser,  Gbb. 

Chaku,  Churri,Guz,IliNi>. 
Temperini,  It. 

Small  knives  used  in  making  and  mendiqi 
pens. 

PEN  LAY  BOKE,  Bubm.      Diospyros,  ipj 

PEN-LAY-HSEE,  Bum.  Ximenia  ameA 
cana,  Boxh,^  TT,  4*  ^"t  Zizyphus  aenoplia,  Jfll 
W.^f  A. 

PEN-LAY-KA-THEET,  Burm,  Eiythraf 
indica,  Lam.y  Roxb.^  W.  4l'  '^* 

PEN-LAY-OONG,  Bubm.  Xylocarpus  git* 
natum,  Kasn, 

PENLAY-PEEN,  Bubm.  A  Tavoy  woo* 
used  in  building.  Dr.  Wallich, 

PENMA,  HuTP.    Potentilla  ingliai. 

PENNA  MATTA  DI  STEOZZO,  It.  E^ 
trich,  Estridge. 

PENNAR,  (N.)     Rises  in  the  Nundidroog 
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toUe-land,  lat  13°  23',  long.  77*  43'  runs  N. 
W.  30  m.  N.,  95  m. ;  E.  230  m.  into  Bay  of 
Bengal.  Length  355  m.  It  receives  the  Chittra- 
mtti,107;  Paupugnee,  130;  Chittair,  75  m. 
Tlie  Pennar  is  oomparatiYely  a  small  stream, 
but  of  much  geological  interest,  the  greater 
|isrt  of  its  waters  being  derived  from  the 
districts  in  which  the  diamond  sandstones  and 
the  ai;gillaceoa8  limestones,  on  which  they 
rest,  are  exhibited  in  their  most  charac- 
teristic forms,  and  where  they  are  most  easily 
bfestigated.  Like  all  the  rivers  of  southern 
India,  granite  is  frequently  seen  in  the  bed 
of  the  Pennar,  more  espeoally  in  its  south- 
ern branches,  where  the  passes  of  Ryachottee 
lead  to  the  granitic  table-lsmd  of  Mysore,  having 
an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  or  2,500 
above  Cuddapah,  the  principal  town  of  the 
Pennar  basin.  The  Nulla  Mulla  hills,  extend- 
ing from  the  Mysore  &ontier  to  the  basins  of 
die  Kistnah  and  Godavery,  and  the  minor 
langes  dependent  on  them,  and  having  the 
nme  composition  and  direction,  are  crossed  at 
right  angles  by  the  Pennar,  which  makes  its 
way  through  them,  like  the  Kistnah,  by  travers- 
h%  narrow  gorges  with  perpendicidar  sides. 
The  plains  at  the  base  of  the  table-land  of 
Bangaoapilly  consist  of  a  rich  black  alluvium, 
eontaining  fragments  of  basalt,  jasper,  and  the 
nrions  minersds  found  in  the  hills.  It  rests  on 
a  fine,  compact,  dark  blue  or  nearly  black 
Zmestone,  which  contains  much  argillaceous 
ind  fdliceous  matter.  This  limestone  abounds 
vitb  springs,  and  is  in  some  places  so  cavernous 
ii  to  afford  passage  to  subterranean  streams, 
taealt  protrudes  in  a  few  places  near  Bangna- 
viDy.  On  ascending  the  hill,  the  limestone 
Becomes  more  schistose,  and  is  of  a  paler  colour, 
gndoally  approaching  in  its  structure  and  com- 
pontioQ  to  clay  slate,  but  it  is  far  more  fiiable. 
On  the  schist  a  more  or  leas  compact  sandstone 
lots,  varying  very  much  in  colour,  composition, 
and  appearance  in  different  places.  Above 
BangnapiUy  it  contains  the  diamond  breccia 
^escribed  by  Voysey.  The  breccia  is  not  an 
ntezstradfied  rock,  but  an  intermixture  of  the 
eomnum  sandstone,  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
itntam,  with  larger  fragments  of  older  rocks, 
generally  rounded  but  sometimes  angular.  On 
cneiging  from  the  gorge  in  the  Nalla  Mulla 
nnge  the  Pennar  enters  the  plains  of  the  Car- 
aatic,and  near  its  mouth  flows  through  low 
^  of  laterite.  This  deposit  rests  on  the 
•riinaiy  granite  of  the  Camatic,  with  its 
•Bociated  syenites,  hornblende  schist,  quartz 
vock,  and  mica  slate.  It  is  in  a  rock  composed 
^  a  mixture  of  the  last  two  minerals  that  the 
copper  ores  of  the  Nellore  district  are  situated, 
^e  ores  are  of  various  kinds,  but  the  richest 
»  a  silicate,  containing,  according  to  Mr. 
">o«ep,  90  per  cent,  of  the  pure  metal,  copper 
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also  occurs.  If  this  bel(Higs  to  the  ''aigil- 
laceous  limestone"  formation,  the  iaot  will  be  of 
use  in  determining  the  relations  of  that  rock  to 
the  gneiss,  talc  slate,  and  mica  schist ;  a  sub- 
ject  on  which  no  observations  of  any  value  have 
yet  been  made*  The  primary  rocks  of  this 
district  contain  magnetic  iron  ore  and  conm- 
dum,  both  of  which  occur  in  the  diamond 
sandstone. — Carter's  Geological  Papers  <m 
Western  India,  p,  8. 

PENNAR,  (S.)  Rises  in  the  N.  Nundidioog 
table-land,  lat.  13°  32',  long.  7T^  45'  runs  S. 
to  Mootanhalli,  55  m.,  S.  E.,  190  m.,  into  Bay 
of  Bengal,  a  mile  N.  of  Fort  St.  David.  Lengm 
245  m.  Gold  is  found  in  its  sands,  in  its  pass- 
age through  the  Camatic. 

PENNE  DA  SCRIVERE,  It.  Quills  ;  Pens. 

PENNELU,  It.    Pencils. 

PENNERU  or  Aswagandhi,  Tbl.  PhyaaliB 
somnifera,  Nees.  Var.  Mexuosa,  L, — R.  i,  561. 

PENNISETUM  CENCHROIDES,  Rich. 

Hind. 


Taura, 
Dhaman. 


TRANS-lKDtrs.  I  Taman. 
UzMD.    Kurkan. 


n 


Common  in  many  parts  of  the  Panjab  plains, 
and  reckoned  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  wild 
grasses  for  forage,  both  for  cows  and  horses. 
Near  Multan  its  seeds  are  swept  up  from  the 
ground  to  be  used  as  human  food. — Dr.  J. 
Stewards  Punjab  Plants,  259  ;  PotveU* 

PENNISETUM  ITALICUM,  R.  Br. 


German  millet, 
Italian 


Eno.  I  Kangni, 


n 


» 


I 
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Seeds  small,  delicate  and  wholesome,  used 
as  food. — PoweWs  Hand^oJc,  Vol.  i,  p.  383. 

PENNYCUICK,  a  general  officer  and  his  son 
who  both  fell  at  ChillianwaUa.  A  nobler  pic~ 
ture  of  filial  and  heroic  devotion  is  not  enrolled 
in  history  than  the  death  of  the  younger  Penny- 
cuick,  who,  on  seeing  his  brave  old  father  fall 
while  leading  on  the  brigade,  rushed  forward  to 
save  him  from  the  Sikh  tulwar,  and  fell  him- 
self, fighting  pro  patre  pajxiaque.  There  lie  the 
brave  men  who  fell  on  the  field  of  ChillianwaUa. 

PENNYROYAL,  Mentha  pulegium.  A 
mint  used  in  cookery  as  seasoning  and  in  dis- 
tillation, propagated  by  division  of  the  plant, 
like  spearmint,  requires  a  rich  free  soil,  plenty 
of  water  and  shade. — Jaffrey. 

PEN-REED  GRASS,  a  name  for  the  Sac- 
charuni  sara,  which  is  also  beaten  into  a  rude 
fibre,  and  twisted  into  rope,  esteemed  as  a 
tom-line,  for  its  strength  and  durability,  by 
the  boatmen  on  the  Upper  Ganges. — jSma- 
montTs  Diet, 

PENTSTEMON  DIGITALIS,  a  herbaceous 
plant  cultivated  as  the  Chelone,  the  species  are 
of  every  variety  of  colour. — Riddell, 

PENTADESMIS  BUTYRACEA,  a  tree 
found  in  Sierra  Leone,  from  which  a  fatty  sub- 
stance is  obtained,  which  has  given  rise  to  its 
name  of  the  Butter-tree  and  TaUow-tree.    It 
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hm  an  ovate  fleshy  fruit,  about  as  lai'ge  as  a 
citron,  and  its  stamens  are  collected  into  ^ye 
parcels,  whence  its  botanical  name. — Eng.  Cyc. 
See  Clusiace^. 
PENTAPETES  PHCENICEA, 

Dopahrys  tandhuk,  Hivd. 

Flowers  yield  a  mucilaginous  cooling  juice, 
used  in  special  diseases  and  in  disorders  of 
rheum  and  bile  considered  to  be  astringent. 
It  is  an  erect  growing  plant ;  flowers  axillary, 
large,  of  a  beautiful  bright  red  colour,  appear 
during  the  rains. — PoweWs  Hand-hook,  Vol.  i, 
p.  333 ;  Riddell ;  Voigt,  p,  523. 

PENTAPTERA  ANGUSTIFOLIA,  Boxb. 
Syn.  of  Terminalia  berryi,  TT.  Sf  A, 

PENTAPTERA  ARJUNA,  RoxK 


PHPPBR.'' 


Terminalia  arjuna,  W^  ^  A. 
Dtjjl.  I  Touk-kyauy 


n 


Bttrm. 


Kumbuk, 
Maratha  maram. 
Karoo  maratha. 
Nulla  maddi, 


SnroH. 
Tax. 

»> 
Tbl. 


Urjoona, 
Urjoonsadra, 

Is  a  common  jungle  tree,  the  bark  is  used 
internally  by  the  natives  as  a  tonic  and  is  also 
applied  externally  as  a  vulnerary.  Pentaptera 
arjuna  and  P.  glabra  grow  in  all  the  teak 
forests  of  Burmah.  Their  dark  brown  timber  is 
as  strong  as  teak  and  usually  attains  a  girth  of 
from  seven  to  nine  feet,  with  height  in  still 
more  lofty  proportion.  This  timber  has  never 
been  fairly  tried  for  ship^building. — Riddell ; 
McClelland  ;  Roxb,  ii,  438  ;  V(ngt,  37. . 

PENTAPTERA  TOMENTOSA,  Roxh. 

Terminalia  tomentosa,  W.  ^  A. 

Asun,  BsNo.  Dux.,  Pamj. 
Maddi,  Cam. 

Peea-sal,  Dxtk. 

Nalla  muthee  wood,  Ekg. 
Bain,  Ason,  Pakjab. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Peninsula  of  India 
and  in  the  north-west  of  British  India.  The 
vernacular  term  Asun  seems  a  modification  of 
arjun  ;  and  the  peea  sal  seems  to  mean  wild 
sal.  It  has  thick  leatheiy  leaves ;  fVuit  smooth, 
five-winged  ;  the  fibre  of  the  wood  is  very 
tough,  and  used  for  making  shafts  to  gigs,  &c. 
It  grows  to  be  a  large  timber  tree  of  much 
utility,  flowerinff  time  April  and  May  ;  the 
seed  ripens  in  the  cool  season,  the  timber  is 
in  use  in  the  Rajahmundry  circar,  it  is  very 
hard  and  heavy  and  not  so  stiff  as  teak. 
In  the  Panjab  it  furnishes  an  excellent,  hard 
and  compact  timber,  well  suited  for  building 
and  railway  purposes.  It  is  found  in  Kangra 
in  Sub-Himalayan  forests,  and  is  not  uncom- 
mon as  £Eur  west  as  the  Ravi,  but  not  of  a  large 
size.  It  is  well  suited  for  avenues  and  plan- 
tations in  the  east  of  Punjab. — Ro?ide^s  MSS. ; 
Powell ;  Roxh.  ii,  440  ;  Voigt,  38. 

PENTATROPIS  SPIRALIS,  Don. 

P.  microphylla,  Roxh.y  W.  &A,,  TT.  Jc. 
Oxyetelina  caudata,  Ham.,  Jtheede. 
Asclepias  microphylla,  Roxb. 
„  teniuflora,  Roxb, 
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Van-veri, 
Perpadagiim. 


Bbas.  I  Pula-pakL  Til 

Maleal.  I  Amhar-vel,      TiL'TuDoa 

Flowers* 
Ark,  Panj.  I  Pushpi,  Vxsj, 

Grows  throughout  British  India,  flowers  used 
medicinally. — Dry,  J,  Z.  Stewart;  Roah.,  F.Ini, 

PENTES,  Port.    Combs* 

PENTI  TATI  CHETTU,  Tel.  BoraasQ 
flabelliformis,  L. — R.  iii,  790. 

PENTI  VEDURU,Tel.  Bambusa  arundi- 
nacca,  Willd,,  Br.  969*    The  female  bamboo. 

PENU  MANU,  Tel*  Ailanthus  excehaii 
commonly  called  Pedda  manu.  The  San  gjo. 
Aralah  W.  66  and  Khatwangah  W.  182  are 
both  rendered  Calosaathes  indica. 

PENU  VEMPALI,  Tbl.  Indigofera  hirsnta, 
L.^R.  iii,  376— TF.  Sr  A.  640. 

PEON,  Hind*  A  foot-man,  a  foot  soldier, 
amongst  the  British  in  India,  an  office  senaot 
The  chess  term  of  pawn  is  derived  flpom  it. 

PEON-WOOD,  Axglo-Tam.  See  Poon-vood. 

PEOR,  the  Greek  phallus,  the  Bomaa  prii* 
pus,  the  hindoo  lingam. 

PEOR.  The  Dead  Sea,  otherwise  called  tin 
Lake  Asphaltites,  is  a  vast  expanse  of  atOI 
water.  To  its  east,  lies  a  chain  of  mountainii 
whose  rugged  outline,  distinctly  marked  oxAkif 
the  moon  rising  in  their  rear,  reveals  the  sum* 
mits  of  Nebo,  Peor,  and  Pisgah.  At  their  dvk 
bases,  flows  a  considerable  stream. — Robimaik 
Travels  in  Palestine  and  Syria^  VoL  i,  p.  61. 

PEORI,  or  Hardwari,  Hnrn*  Indian  yeDot, 
a  pigment  used  in  lumps,  a  precipitate,  collected 
and  dried  from  the  urine  of  cows  which  \ssm 
been  fed  dn  mango  leaves.  **  Wilayiti  peoiT 
is  chrome  yellow  (chromate  of  lead.)-— Patp«ft 
Hand-booh,  Vol,  i,  p.  454.     See  Hardwari. 

PEPA  or  Pemu,  Tel.    Calamus  rotang,  L 
'  PEPEELEE,  Guz.,  Hnn).     Long  pepper. 

PEPEELEE-MOOL,  or  Peepli-mor,  Gi», 
HiWD.  Pepper  root. 

PEPE  LUNGO,  It.    Long  pepper,  Pepper. 

PEPE-NERO,  It.    Black  pepper. 

PEPER,  DiTT.     Black  pepper.  " 

PEPERONE  COMMUNE,  It.  Cayenne 
pepper. 

PEPONUM  PULPA  EXSICCATA,  Dnu 
Disp.  Colocynth. 

PEPPER. 


Filfil, 

Peper, 

Poivre, 

Pfeifer, 

Pepe, 


Ab.,  Pbrs. 

DUK. 

Fu. 

Gbb. 

It. 


Lftda-chabai. 

Chabai, 

Pimienta, 

Perez, 

Piper, 


n 
St. 

La 


In  common  speech,  there  are  several  pep* 
pers,  black  pepper ;  white  pepper ;  long  pep* 
per ;  melegueta  pepper ;  cayenne  pepper  or 
chili  pepper ;  guinea  pepper ;  Jamaica  pepper 
and  cubeb  pepper,  the  last  used  as  a  medi- 
cine, the  others  in  food  as  condiments.  The 
black  pepper  of  commerce  is  obtained  firom  the 
dried  unripe  fruit  (drupes)  of  Piper  nignim,  a 
climbing  plant  common  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
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or  tlie  aiinpleit  culture,  beti^  miiUiplied  nith 
iacHitj  by  cuttings  or  suckers.  The  ripe  fruit, 
when  deprived  of  lis  outer  fleahj  coveriug  by 
washing,  forma  the  white  pepper  of  the  shops. 
The  dried  fruiting  spikes  of  P.  longum,  a  peren- 
nial shrub,  native  of  Malabar  and  Bengal,  coa- 
»titale  l«ig  pepper.  According  to  Dr.  Boz- 
bmjh,  P.  trioicum  ia  cultivated  in  tlie  East, 
and  yields  an  excellent  pepper.  Pepper  is  a 
r^ular  crop  on  the  Western  Coast  of  India  in 
Coorg,  Mysore,  Canara  and  Travanoore.  White 
pepper  is  less  pungent  tlian  the  black.  The 
qosstity  of  black  pepper  exinrted  is  immense, 
that  of  Malabar  is  the  best. 

Hper  nigrum  or  hlack  jwppor  and  Piper 
iDDgum  more  recently  named  Chavica  Roxl)ur- 
ghii  or  long  pepper,  are  chiefly  used  for  dietetic 
md  culinary  purposes.  Piper  cubeba  and  Art- 
anthe  elongata  or  the  matico  plum  are  princi- 
pally employed  in  medicine.  Tiie  plant  wliich 
yidda  cayenne,  Capsicum  annuiim,  often  ini- 
jffoperly  termed  cayenne  pepper,  does  not  belong 

■  to  the  tamily  of  Piperacea;  at  all  but  to  that  of 
SoleniiceK.  The  pepper  of  commerce  ia  I'ur- 
niihed  by  Hper  nigrum,  the  black  pepper  plant 
*liich  grows  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
in  Sumatra,  Java  and  other  tslanda,  it  is  a 
ihnibby,  climbing  plant,  which  attains  the 
hoght  of  from  eight  to  twenty  feet.  The  ber- 
ii«,  or  peppercorns,  grow  on  terminal  flowcrs- 

,  italka  or  apadices.  They  are  at  first  green,  but 
ehange  subaequently  to  red  and  then  to  black. 
Then  any  of  the  berries  on  a  spadix   have 

I  kgun  to  turn  red,  the  whole  arc    gathered, 

;  ^dried  in  the  sun,  and  the  stalks  separated  by 
the  hand.  In  drying,  the  succulent  part  of 
each  berry  becomes  contracted  and  wrinkled, 

:  forming  a  hardened  wrinkled  cortex,  the  cor- 

■  nigitions  being  much  raised,  and  describing  a 
kind  of  elevated,  network.  It  climbs  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet  but  ia  said  to  bear  best 

'  vben  restrained  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet. 
L  It  b^ns  to  produce  at  about  the  third 
I  jaz,  and  ia  in  perfection  at  tlie  seventh  ; 
continues  in  this  state  for  three  or  four  years, 
ind  declines  for  about  as  many  more,  until  it 
teases  to  be  worth  keeping.  The  fmit  grows 
ihundantly  irom  all  its  branches,  in  long,  small 
i  dusters  of  from  twenty  Co  fifty  grains.  When 
1  lipe  it  Ls  of  a  bright  red  colour.  Alter  being 
fathered  it  ia  spread  on  mats  in  the  sun,  when 
[It  loses  its  red  colour  and  becomes  black  and 
Arivelled  as  we  see  it.  The  grains  are  sepa- 
Tileil  from  the  stalks  by  hand-rubbing.  That 
which  has  been  gathered  at  the  proper  period 
dirivels  the  best  but  if  plucked  too  soon,  it  wilt 
heccme  broken  and  dmty  in  its  removal  from 
place  to  place.  The  vine  produces  two  crops 
m  the  year  but  the  seasons  arc  subject  to  great 
ineKulsrities.  Those  berries  are  tlie  best  which 
ire  not  too  small  nor  too  much  corrugated, 
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which  are  heavy  and  sink 
In  a  section  of  the  black  bei 
to  be  distinguished  an  outer 
first  is  black  or  reddish  blacli 
more  or  less  white,  hai-d  and 
the  centre  of  the  seed  wher 
soft:  and  pulverulent.  The 
of  black  pepper  depend  up« 
a  volatile  oil,  and  a  crysta 
called  piperine,  which  exists 
per,  and  in  cubebs.  The  resin 
in  the  outer  part  of  the  cc 
oil  in  the  inner  part  or  four: 
piperine  in  the  yellow  cells 
Pepper  is  liable  to  adullenit 
tard-a^cd,  wheat-flour,  pea-l 

The  pepper  vine  rses  abot 
first  year  of  its  growth,  and 
six  feet  in  the  second,  at  wlii 
ouB  and  healthy,  the  petals  b 
corolla  or  blossom.  All  i 
shoots  should  be  carefully  r 
vines  should  be  thinned  oi 
become  bushy  at  the  top.  R 
and  paras  itica!  plants  ahoi 
After  being  gathered,  the  f 
mala  in  the  aun  to  dry,  when 
and  shrivelled.  The  grains  e 
tho  atalks  by  hand  rubbing. 
tliickest  parts  of  the  stems  wl 
pieces  and  dried,  form  a 
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In  a  very  good  soil,  a  pcpp 
about  one-eighth  of  a  pound  i 
the  end  of  the  first  year ;  j 
second,  about  a  (jiiarter  of 
the  expiration  ofthe third,  pr< 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth,  fron 
aod-half  pountb ;  ditto  fifth, 
pounds.  After  the  fifth  year  i 
or  even  the  twentieth  year,  a 
of  dry  merchantable  produce 
from  each  vine,  under  favoural 
A  pepper  plantation  never  aui 
year,  unless  in  extremely  rid 
is  unproductive  ;  nor  will  tlie 
on  an  old  worn  out  pepper  lai 
which  is  applicable  to  the 
chief  crop  lasts  from  August  ti 
pounds  of  dry  produce,  for 
considered  a  fiur  estimate.  C 
(juisite  in  the  management 
especially  in  training  and  tyir 
props.  It  ia  subject  to  be  i 
tacks  of  a  small  insect.  T 
dries  in  two  or  three  days,  am 
that  it  shall  be  black,  it  is  p 
quite  rii>c.  To  make  white  f 
is  allowed  to  remain  somew 
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Tine  ;  when  plucked,  it  is  immersed  in  boiling 
water,  bj  means  of  which  process  and  subse- 
quent friction,  before  drying,  the  husk  is  sepa^ 
rated.  Three  kinds  of  black  pepper  are  dis- 
tinguished by  wholesale  dealers.  "  Malabar 
pepper,  the  most  valuable,  is  brownish-black, 
free  from  stalks  and  nearly  free  from  dust 
IS  Penang  pepper,  brownish-black  larger, 
smoother,  free  from  stalks,  but  very  dusty.  It 
is  sometimes  used  in  England  to  manufacture 
white  pepper.  Sumatra  pepper,  the  cheapest 
sort,  is  black  mixed  with  stalks  and  contaihs 
much  dust.  Under  the  name  of  Sumatra  pep- 
per, some  dealers  include  the  Penang  or  brown- 
ish-black sort,  and  the  black  Sumatra  sort. 
Three  kinds  of  varieties  of  white  pepper  have 
also  been  distinguished.  Tellicherry  pepper, 
which  is  of  two  kinds :  large  fine  Tellicherry 
pepper  is  larger  and  whiter  than  any  other 
description  of  white  pepper,  and  fetches  a 
higher  price  ;  small  or  coriander-like  pepper  is 
shrivelled.  Common  white  pepper  comes  from 
Penang  by  Singapore,  it  is  roimd,  and  not  shri- 
velled, its  value  depends  on  its  size  and  white- 
English    bleached  or    white    pepper, 


ness. 


when  the  two  preceding  sorts  are  scarce, 
brown,  Penang  pepper  is  bleached.  The  yellow- 
est and  largest  are  chosen  for  this  purpose  for 
neither  an  expensive  nor  small  sort  would  pay. 
Almost  all  the  plants  of  the  family  Piperaceas, 
have  a  strong  aromatic  smell  and  a  sharp  burn- 
ing taste.  This  small  group  of  plants  is  con- 
fined to  the  hottest  regions  of  the  globe ;  being 
most  abundant  in  tropical  America  and  in  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago,  but  more  so  in  the 
equinoctial  regions  of  Africa.  The  common 
black  pepper,  P.  nigrum,  represents  the  usual 
property  of  the  order,  which  is  not  confined 
to  the  fruit,  but  pervades,  more  or  less,  the 
whole  plant.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone 
of  Asia,  and  appears  to  be  indigenous  to  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  where  it  has  been  found  in 
a  wild  state.  From  this  it  extends  between 
the  meridians  of  longitude  96  degs.  and  116 
degs  S.,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  5  degs'.  S. 
and  12  degs.  N.,  beyond  which  no  pepper  is 
found.  Within  these  limits  are  the  islands  of 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  with  the  Malay  peninsula 
and  part  of  Siam.  Sumatra  produces  by  far 
the  greatest  quantity  of  pepper.  In  1842,  the 
annual  produce  of  this  island  was  reckoned  at 
30,000,000  lbs.,  being  more  than  the  amount 
furnished  by  all  the  other  pepper  districts  in 
the  world.  A  little  pepper  is  grown  in  the 
Mauritius  and  the  West  India  islands,  and  its 
cultivation  is  making  some  progress  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  as  Engkmd  imported 
from  thence  2,909  bags  and  casks  in  1846,  and 
about  110,000  lbs.  in  1847.  Mr.  J.  Crawfurd, 
F.  B.  B.,  recently  estimated  the  produce  of  pep- 
per at  lbs.  50,000,00<),  as  follows  :— 
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..Ifak  20,000,000 
8,000,000 
3,600,000 
3,733,331 
2,666,607 
8,000,000 
4,060,000 
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Sumatra  (West  Coast).   .'. 
„       (East  Coast)    . . 
Islands  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca. . 

Malay  Peninsula 

Borneo 
Siam 

Malabar  

If  we  add  to  this, 

Western  Coast  of  Africa  &  B.  W.  Indies  53,000 

Java 4,000,000 

Mauritius  and  Ceylon  80,000 

It  gives  54,133,000  as  the  total  produce  if 
the  world. 

Black  pepper  constitutes  a  great  and  nb- 
able  article  of  export  from  the  Archipekipi. 
In   the   first  intercourse   of   the  Dutch  aad 
English  with   India,  it  constituted  the  mat 
considerable  and  important  staple  of  their  ooift- 
merce.     The  production  of  pepper  is  coofioed 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  western  ooantlia 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  among  tboB 
to  the  islands  in  the  centre  and  to  the  Qorthea 
quarter,  including  the  Malay  Peninsula.   Itii 
obtained  in  the  ports  on  both  sides  of  the  ooHt 
of  the  latter,  but  particularly  the  north-esitem 
coast.   The  principal  quarters,  according  to  Mr; 
Crawfurd,  are  Patani,  Tringanu  and  KahmtiiL 
In  the  Straits,  a  large  quantity  is  produced  ii  [ 
the  island  of  Singapore,  and  above  all  in  Pi* ' 
nang,  where  the  capital  of  Europeans  and  te' 
skill  and  industry  of  the  Chinese  have  ben 
successfully  applied  to  its  culture.  The  weeten 
extremity  of  Sumatra,  and  the  north-west  cant  ^ 
of  that  island,  are  the  most  remarkable  flitoiF 
dons  in  it  for  the  production  of  pepper,  aoj 
here  we  have  Acheen,  Tikao,  Benooolen,  Fii^ 
dang,  and  the  country  of  the  Lampungs.    Thi' 
production  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Samatn 
or  Palembang  is  considerable,  but  held  of  in^^ 
rior  quality.     In  the  fertile  island  of  Java,  tli' 
quantity  of  pepper  grown  is  inconsiderable,  MT- 
is  it  remarkable  for  the  goodness  of  its  qtuJit^r 
The  province  of  Bantam  has  always  furnished, 
and  still  continues  to  produce,  the  most  pepper; 
but  the  culture  of  this  creeper  is  fast  gi^iif  ^ 
place  in  Java  to  staples  affording  higher  profitf 
and  requiring  less  care.     The  exports  were  ill 
the  following  years — 

1843  . .  lbs.  3,737,7» 
1848  . .       . .  461,080 

1851  . .       . .    95,637 

1852  . .       . .  135,690 

The  number  of  pepper  vines  in  the  district 
of  Bencoolen,  in  the  close  of  the  year  185i 
was  as  follows  : — 1,671,894  young  vines; 
2,437,062  bearing  ditto;  total,  4,0e8,94«. 
Up  to  the  end  of  September  there  had  been 
delivered  to  the  government  1,146  piculs  white 
pepper,  and  1,128  piculs  black  pepper,  while  of 
the  harvest  of  1852  ther«  were  still  probaWy 
to  be  received  330   piculs  white,  and  4,967 
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1830  . . 

piculs  6,061 

1835  .. 

..  11,868 

1839  . . 

. .  11,044 

1841  . . 

..  13,477 

pieali  black  pepper.  The  sontib,  the  west,  and 
the  north  txMBUi  of  the  great  uland  of  Borneo 
pndace  %  large  qoantit;  of  pepper  ;  as  early 
H  1721  it  vM  a  staple  commodity  of  this 
Uud.  BanjamuHsiii  ia  the  most  fvodnctive 
dKe  on  the  soath  coast,  and  the  State  of 
fiomeo  proper  on  the  north  coaat.  The  best 
ixpper  certainly  does  not  grow  in  the  richest 
■oils,  for  the  peppera  of  Java  and  Palembang 
>ra  the  wont  of  the  Archipelago,  and  that  of 
Knug  and  the  west  ccoat  of  Sumatra  are  the 
ben.  Cue  in  culture  nuid  curing  improves 
the  qnali^,  as  with  other  articles,  and  for  this 
RHHi  chi^y  it  is  that  the  pepper  of  Pinuig 
■  mere  in  eeteem  than  tliat  of  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  Archipelago.  From  the  porta  and 
dktricts  of  Siam  3,600  to  4,000  tons  are  ex- 
pcrted  annoally.  The  duty  in  1861  levied 
«n  pepper  in  England  was  &d.  per  lb.,  while  the 
vinloale  price  for  that  of  FHnang,  Malabar, 
ad  Sumatra  is  about  4d.  per  lb.  White  pep- 
fer  raitges  from  Qd.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  The 
priae  coMt  in  Singapore  is  not  more  than  l^d. 
fcr  lb.  About  70,000  or  80,000  picula  of 
pepper  are  annually  exported  from  Singapore. 
llore  than  one-haJf  of  the  pepper  exported 
fiom  Singapore  is  grown  in  the  island  by  Chi- 
lae  settleis.  A  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
fcpper  has  always  been  followed  by  a  very  large 
neieHe  in  the  consumption  of  the  article,  as 
viU  appear  from  the  following  table,  showing 
fte  importation  and  conanntption  in  Great  Bri- 
Inn  during  some  of  the  first  and  last  yean  of 
die  diSetent  rates  of  duty : — 

Duty  Mngspore  price. 


Twr.  Quantity  consumed. 
Ml  ..Jbs.  1,45TJ83 
1814  ...  »41,Se9 
iiaao  ...  1,401,021 
iim  ...  1,447,030 
IHK  ...  2,099,027 
|«»  ...  !^74»,491 
;UI7  ...  2,625,076 
ilW  ...  3^10,415 
if  pepper  T 


1  104  0  74  to  0  7J 


|S3 


1 


1  '<- 

2  6    0  e 

2  6  0  41  „  0  U 
1  0  0  4  „  0  4| 
1  0  0  0  „  0  0 
0     6    0  0    „    0   0 

0  6    0  21  „    0   4j 

1  will  yield  1,161  lbs. 
:rf  elesn  pepper.  In  Sumatra  a  full^rown 
]JBit  has  been  known  to  produce  aeren  pounds; 
h  Roang  the  yield  is  much  more.  The  aver~ 
•ge  podnoe  of  one  thousand  vines  is  said, 
bowerer,  to  be  only  about  450  lbs. 

Fliay  states  that  the  price  of  pepper  in  the 
■irketof  Rome  in  his  time  was,  in  English 
'Monty,  9f.  ict.  a  pound.  The  pepper  alluded 
to  niQit  have  been  the  produce  of  Malabar,  the 
Marett  part  of  India  to  Europe  that  produced 
tbe  article,  and  its  prime  cost  oould  not  have 
exceeded  the  present  one,  or  about  2d.  a  pound. 
After  the  great  discovery  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  the 
{not  or  pepper  fell  to  about  1*.  3d.  a  pound,  a 
Ul  of  8f.  Id.  from  that  of  the  time  of  Pliny, 
and  of  4i.  9d.  from  that  of  the  mahommedan 
Arabs,  Turks  and  Venetians. 
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The  imports  into  Great  Bi 

Imports. 
.  lbs.  14,000,000... 

1826... 

1841... 

16,000,000... 

18M... 

5,906,586... 

1847... 

4,669,930... 

1848... 

8,126,645... 

1849... 

4,796,042... 

1860... 

8,028,319.  . 

1851... 

3.996,496  .. 

The  following  return  sho 
bags  of  pepper  imported  into 
dom,  with  the  quantity  retai 
sumption ; — 

Imports. 

Black.       White. 
bBRs.  bum. 

18*3 Sr^O 3,861 

1844 60,705 2,123 

1846 80,600 V08...  . 

1847 37,194 1,236 

1848 65,518 3,0*2 

1849 43,651 2,616 

Eihwpianpepper.  The  fruii 
tica  is  commonly  called  Ethi 
being  used  as  pepper  in  Afr 
some  species  of  fennel-flowe 
and  arvengia),  natives  of  thi 
were  formerly  used  instead  i 
said  to  be  atill  ext^naively  e 
terating  it.  In  Japan,  the  cap 
lum  piperitum,  or  Fagara  pi 
a  substitute  for  pepper,  and 
Tasmania  aromatica  in  Van 

Black  Ptpper. 
Hu-taUn,  Chc.  I  Lada 

Kala-miTcb,  HtHn.  |  Huv 

White  Pepptr. 
Sated  mirdi,  Hnn>.  |  Lada 

Black  pepper  and  white  p 
of  the  Piper  nigrum  the  fom 
fruit,  while  the  white  pe] 
berry  deprived  of  its  skin 
water,  rubbing  it  off  and  dr 
This  has  leas  of  the  peculiar  ' 
than  black  pepper,  andia  nol 
Pepper  is  a  warm  carminati' 
used  largely  in  Europe  but  in 
of  Asia,  the  capsicnm,  Chili 
is  preferred.  It  strengthens 
tone  to  the  system,  and  esusta 
Northern  Circars,  of  tlie  Mad 
Piper  trioecum,  an  exceauvel; 
is  largely  used  as  a  aubatitub 
and  in  America,  the  plants 
folium,  Serronia  jaborandi,  \ 
also,  at  the  Cape,  Cocobr 
Charica  Roxbnrghit,  the  lo: 
merce,  is  used  umilarly  all 

There  are  two  modes  oi 
per,    on     the    Western    coi 
Calicut,  it  is  in  gardens  ;  bn 
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PEPPER. 

Malabar,  it  is  grown  in  large  fields.  The  jack, 
mango,  cashewnut  or  other  trees  with  a  rough 
bark,  are  planted  in  rows,  and  when  they  have 
attained  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet,  the  pep- 
per is  planted  at  their  bases  and  sown  thickly,  it 
covers  the  stem  and  festoons  over  the  branches. 
The  pepper  cuttings  or  suckers  are  put  down 
by  the  commencement  of  the  rains  in  June 
and  in  5  yeai's  the  vine  begins  to  bear.  Each 
vine  bears  500  to  700  bunches,  which  yield 
about  8  or  10  seers  when  dried.  During^  its 
growth,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  all  suckers 
and  the  vine  is  pruned,  thinned  and  kept  clean 
of  weeds.  The  vine  bears  for  30  years,  but 
every  10  years  the  old  stem  is  cut  down  and 
layers  are  trained. 

Pepper  is  grown  largely  both  at  Singapore 
and  I^inang  and  propagated  chiefly  by  slips. 
When  the  slips  have  been  some  mondis  planted 
and  have  attained  three  or  tour  feet  in  height, 
their  tendrils  are  detached  from  the  props,  and 
the  whole  plant  bent  down  and  buried  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground*  In  a 
short  time,  the  buried  vine  sends  up  a  number 
of  shoots  and  the  strongest  of  these  are  selected 
and  carefully  trained  up  the  props ;  small  pick- 
ings are  obtainable  for  the  first  three  years,  but 
in  its  fourth  year  it  attains  maturity,  and  yields 
its  full  return,  probably  3  or  4  lbs.  weight. 
The  berries  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea 
grow  in  clusters  like  cun'atits.  For  the  black 
pepper,  the  berries  are  gathered  while  green, 
about  a  month  before  they  would  ripen.  They 
are  first  exposed  to  the  sun  which  causes  the 
soft  outer  skin  to  dry  up  round  the  little  seeds 
inside,  giving  the  rough  shrivelled  appearance 
which  the  marketable  article  possesses.  They 
are  next  conveyed  to  a  shed,  and  placed  in  a 
series  of  sieves  over  a  slow  wood  fire. 

To  prepare  white  pepper,  the  berries  are 
allowed  to  ripen  and  become  of  a  beautiful 
bright  red  colour ;  the  outer  or  fruity  skin  be- 
comes tender  and  soft  and  is  of  a  sweetish  taste. 
When  plucked  the  berries  are  collected  in 
loosely  woven  bags  and  steeped  for  a  day  or 
two  in  water,  either  hot  or  cold.  This  serves 
to  loosen  and  detach  the  red  pulpy  seed  cover- 
ing, and  when  taken  out  and  dried  in  the  sun, 
a  little  hand-friction  is  all  that  is  required  to 
clear  the  seeds.  They  are  then  winnowed  and 
thus  made  ready  for  die  market. 

The  black  pepper  vine  is  indigenous  to 
the  forests  of  Malabar  and  Travancore,  and 
for  centuries  has  been  an  article  of  expor- 
tation to  European  countries  from  that  coast. 
Although  growing  in  other  countries  of  the 
east,  Malabar  pepper  is  considered  to  be 
the  best.  Its  cultivation  is  very  simple,  and  is 
effected  by  cuttings  or  suckers  put  down  before 
the  commencement  of  the  rains  in  June.  The 
soil  should  be  rich,  but  if  too  much  moisture 
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be  allowed  to  accumulate  near  the  roots,  di»: 
young  plants  are  apt  to  rot.  In  three  yeaa 
the  vine  begins  to  bear.  They  are  planted 
chiefly  in  hilly  districts,  but  thrive  wdl  enoo^ 
in  the  low  country  in  the  moist  climate  of  Ih^ 
labar.  They  are  usually  planted  at  the  ban 
of  trees  which  have  rough  or  prickly  baik,  sudi 
as  the  jack,  the  eryt&rina,  cashewnut,  maogo 
tree  and  others  of  similar  description.  Thef 
will  climb  about  20  or  30  feet,  but  are  pQ^ 
posely  kept  lower  than  that.  During  ther 
gix>wtli  it  is  requisite  to  remove  all  sucken^ 
and  the  vine  should  be  pruned,  thinned  aal 
kept  clear  of  weeds.  After  the  berries  bsvt 
been  gathered  they  are  dried  on  mats  in  d» 
sun,  turning  from  red  to  black.  They  must  be 
plucked  before  quite  ripe,  and  if  too  early  tW 
will  spoil.  White  pepper  is  the  same  frv 
freed  fVom  its  outer  skin,  the  ripe  berries  beiif 
macerated  in  water  for  the  purpose.  In  till 
latter  state  they  are  smaller,  of  a  greyish  whili 
colour,  and  have  a  less  aromatic  or  ptmgol 
taste.  The  pepper  vine  is  very  common  in  dt 
hilly  districts  of  Travancore,  especially  in  Cofc* 
tayam,  Meenachel  and  Chenganacheny  ^ 
tricts,  where,  at  an  average  calculation,  abcii 
5,000  candies  are  produced  annually. 

Long  pepper  the  Chavica  roxburghii,  isaai^ 
ther  cultivated  species.  It  is  readily  propagstoi 
by  cuttings.  The  stems  are  annual,  and  tiieroai' 
live  for  several  years,  and  when  cultivate^ 
usually  yield  three  or  four  crops,  after  m\ak 
they  seem  to  become  exhausted,  and  requiH 
to  be  renewed  by  fresh  planting.  The  hem§ 
of  this  kind  of  pepper  are  lodged  in  a  pdf]^ 
matter  like  those  of  P.  nigrum.  They  are  A 
green,  becoming  red  when  ripe.  Being  hottit 
when  unripe,  they  are  then  gathered  and  dM 
in  the  sun,  when  they  change  to  a  dark-gnf 
colour.  The  spikes  are  imported  entire.  Hi 
taste  of  the  berries  is  pungent  though  nA/i 
faint.  For  further  information  on  the  v^ 
products  of  Malabar,  see  Drury's  useful  p 
of  India. — Cameron;  Simmands;  Mark 
pp.  462-53. 

Cayenne  Pepper, 
Capsicum,  Eno. 

Chili  pepper,  „ 

Cayenne,  „ 

Red  pepper,  „ 

Capsicum  is  the  powdered  pods  of  the  Capeicaia 
annuum,  has  a  bitter  ^crid,  pungent  taste.  &l 
British  India  and  in  China,  it  takes  the  place  of 
the  black  pepper  in  the  estimation  of  the  peopISt 
The  several  species  of  capsicum  are  natiTCS  rf 
South  America,  whence  they  have  been  inlit^- 
duced  into  the  OldWorld,  and  become  univerBaI-| 
ly  diffused,  from  the  fondness  of  Asiatics  fori 
warm  condiments.  Chili,  either  simply  or  « 
composition,  is  the  Mexican  name  for  all  the 
varieties  and  species  of  this  genus,  but  many  va-  ■ 
rieties  have  no  doubt  been  raised  to  tlie  rank  of 
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Ijal-min^h, 
Lada^merah, 
Chabai, 
Chabai  lombok. 
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ipecies.  The  fruit  varies  much  in  form, 
being  round,  oblong,  card&te,  or  homed,  and 
«ther  scarlet  or  yellow,  and  more  or  less  pun- 
gent in  taste.  The  horn-shaped  variety  is  most 
commoQf  from  2  to  3  inches  in  length,  and 
from  ^  to  1  inch  diameter  at  the  ba^e,  and 
Qsoally  called  Capsicums,  and  the  plant  C. 
annuum*  One  variety,  called  Cockspur  pepper, 
)m  the  fruit  long  and  slender.  Sometimes  the 
fruit  is  globose  or  lobed ;  the  variety  is  then 
called  (X  baccatum.  When  the  fruit  is  small, 
cbngated  and  pointed,  the  variety  is  called 
Bird-pepper,  and  botanically  C.  minimum. 
Vhen  tbe  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  beyond 
llie  year,  they  become  shrubby,  and  fonn  the 
variety  called  C.  frutescens.  The  berry  or  fruit 
:«f  the  capsicum,  in  its  dried  state,  when  pow- 
dered, forms  Cayenne  pepper,  but  are  oflen  pre- 
ferred in  vinegar  as  a  pickle,  and*  the  fluid  Uke- 
I  wise  empbyed  under  the  name  of  Chili  vinegar. 
ilhe  ftesh  capsicums  used  in  Europe 
[lie  principally  obtained  from  the  Capsicum 
inmnum,  a  weedy  plant  found  wild  in 
i  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  but  grown 
lltfgely  in  Southern  Asia.  It  grows  from 
:«De  to  two  feet  high,  forming  a  dark-gi-een 
huh,  with  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate  leaves ;  its 
I  Jowera  are  small  and  white ;  its  fruit  is  ex- 
i  Iremely  variable  in  size,  colour,  position  and 
liven  in  quality. 

The  iaige  red  bullock's  heart  and  yellow 
I  taato  capsicums  are  mild  enough  to  be  sliced 
;  vith  salad.  A  much  hotter  species  is  the  C.  fruti- 
itosom,  or  frutescens,  or  goat-pepper,  of  the 
i  last  Indies,  which  differs  from  the  C.  annuum 
I  in  heing  a  shrub  and  in  its  fruit  being  very 
ipnall.  There  is  also  a  kind  cultivated  by  the 
[Chinese,  with  black  fruh. 

Jamaica  pepper^  or  All-spice,  or  Pimento  is 
,&e  fruit  of  Eugenia  pimento,  a  native  of  the 
LCkhbbee  islands,  but  now  cultivated  in  the 
fut  Indies.  The  berries  are  gathered  before 
iqiening,  and  are  dried  for  seven  days,  by  ex- 
psure  to  the  son,  during  which  they  lose  their 
green  colour  and  become  of  a  reddish  brown. 
Their  taste  is  warm,  aromatic,  pungent,  and 
dig^tiy  astringent,  and  with  the  oil  which  they 
|)dd,  called  Pimento  oil,  they  are  used  in  do- 
WBtic  eoonomv* 

Lonff pepper^  Chavica  Roxburghii,  Miff, 


tm-ui-UxiX,  Ab. 

VSpd,  Duk. 

ravrelooff,  Fb. 

iugePfeffer,  Gbb. 

Jfepm,  Ge. 

T^.  Guz. 

Kpuhs,  Fepiliy  Hno). 

npa  InDgo,  It. 


Chavica  Roxburghii,  Lat. 

Fiper  loiig[uixi, 

Lada  panjang, 

Chabai  jawa, 

Tabi, 

Filfil-i-daraz, 

Pippula, 

Tipili,  Singh.,  Tam. 

Pimenta  larga,  Sp. 


Malay 

Malbai.. 
Pbra. 

Sans, 


PEPUL 

thered  whilst  green,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  It  is 
met  with  in  entire  spikes  about  an  inch  long, 
possessing  a  darkish  brown,  or  grey  colour.  It 
has  a  weak  aromatic  odour,  an  intensely  fiery, 
and  pungent  taste,  and  its  properties  corres- 
pond closely  with   those  of  black   pepper. 

Mel^gueta  Pepper, 
Guinea  grains.  |  Grains  of  Paradise. 

This  pepper  is  the  seed  of  Amomum  grana- 
paradisi,  a  native  of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  but 
cultivated  in  the  West  Indies. 

White  pepper, 
Safed  Mirch,  Hnn>.  |  Lada-putib,  Malay. 

This  is  the  peeled  or  decorticated  berry  of 
the  piper  nigrum. — Hogg's  Vegetable  Kingdom', 
Faulkner ;  R.  Brown ;  Nees  von  E.  190 ;  St, 
and  Ch,  44  in  Eng,  Cye.,  p,  774  :  Drur^s  Let- 
ters from  Malabar ;  Drury*s  Useful  Plants ; 
Faulkner's  Commercial  Dictionary ;  McCul" 
loch*s  Dictionary  ;  Simmond's  Commercial  Pro^ 
ducts ;  Smithes  Chinese  Materia  Medica, 

PEPPER  COAST,  the  line  of  coast  in  Su- 
matra from  Ayer  Bangie  to  the  North  point. 

PEPPERMINT,  Mentha  piperita,  an  aro- 
matic herb,  raised  from  seed.  This  plant 
might  be  grown  for  distillation  on  the  hills,  and 
become  a  valuable  article  of  commerce  :  grows 
freely  on  the  plains. — Jaffrey. 

PEPPERMINT  TREE,  sp.  of  Eucalyptus. 

PEPPER  ROOT. 


FilfeUmooeh,  Arab. 

Pepeelee-mool,  Girz.,  Hnn>. 
Granthika,  Sans. 


Pippali-mula,  Sans. 

Tipili  moolum,        Tam. 


Pippulloo,  TBI* 

This  pepper  is  the  produce  of  apcrennial  plant 
a  native  of  Bengal,  Siam,  &c.  The  fruit  is  hot- 
test in  its  immature  state  and  is  therefore  ga- 
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The  root  of  the  long-pepper  is  a  fieivourite 
medicine  of  the  hindoos ;  it  possess  the  virtoes 
of  the  berry,  but  in  a  weaker  degree,  and  is 
prescribed  by  them  in  cases  of  palsy,  tetanus, 
and  apoplexy.  The  long  pepper  is  produced  in 
abundance  Ia  many  parts  of  Upper,  as  well  as 
Lower  Hindoostan.  Pepper  root  is  procurable 
in  most  Indian  bazaars. — Aintilie, 

PEPPER,  WILD.  Filfil  burree,  the  fruits 
of  several  species  of  Vitex. — Ben,  Ph,^  p.  30. 

PEPPFR-WORT,  Eiro.  Xanthoxylon  ala- 
tum,  Boxb, 

PEPUDEL,  Tam,  Tricosanthes  cucume- 
rina,  Linn. 

PEPULor  Aswath,  Hiin>.  The  Indian  aspen 
leaf,  Ficus  religiosa  ;  its  tremulous  motion  is 
owing  to  its  long  leaf  stalk,  which  is  twisted  by- 
the  weight  of  the  leaf  when  acted  on  by  the 
wind.  It  is  sacred  to  the  god  Vishnu,  who  was 
bom  under  its  branches,  hence  the  cutting  of 
it  is  accounted  an  unpardonable  sin,  not  to  be 
atoned  for  even  by  sacrifice;  fortunately  the 
wood  is  useless,  so  there  is  little  temptation « 
The  buddhists  regard  it  as  their  holiest  tree, 
and  say  that  the  egg-shaped  leaves,  suddenly 
tapering  to  a  point,  always  tremble  out  ii 
respect  to  Gotama,  who  sat  under  its  branches. 
On  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leaf  being  removed, 
I  and  the   skeleton  varnished,  most  beautiful 
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drawings  of  insects,  birds  and  flowers,  are  made 
by  the  Chinese.  In  Kandj,  the  form  of  its 
leayes  was  allowed  to  be  painted  only  on  furni- 
ture employed  exclusively  for  the  king's  use. 
Bird-lime  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the  stem ; 
the  leaves  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  castor  oil 
plant,  are  given  for  feeding  silk-producing 
worms.  The  lac  insect  delights  on  its  twigs.  The 
fruit  comes  out  on  the  branches.  Its  Sanscrit 
names  are  chaladala,  quivering  branches — pep- 
pala,  the  preserver — kungarasan,  elephant's  food 
— ^a^vatter,  not  durable.  The  trunk,  when  old, 
has  many  ridges  and  hollows,  as  if  many  trunks 
were  united  :  the  bark  is  deemed  a  good  tonic. 

PER  A,  HnTD.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat,  made 
in  round  cakes. 

P£RA,  see  India. 

PERA  AMUDAM,  or  Amudapu-chettu,  Tkl. 
Ricinus  communis,  L. 

PERA  KAIA,  Mal.     Psidium  pyriferum. 

PERADENIA,  a  Ceylon  district. 

PERAGU,  Maleal.  Clerodendron  visco- 
sum,  Ve^. 

PERAH,  see  India. 

PERAH  or  Perach  river,  on  the  Malay  coast 
Smiles  east  of  the  Sambilangs,  is  said  to  extend 
150  miles  inland. 

PERAK,  Hind.  A  head  ornament,  worn  by 
married  women  in  Spiti,  Ladakh. 

PERAK,  Malay.     Silver. 

PERAK.  Lieut.  Newbold,  from  the  several 
opportunities  he  had  of  seeing  the  Binua  race 
observed  that  their  general  physical  appearance, 
their  lineaments,  their  nomadic  habits  and  a 
few  similarities  in  customs,  point  to  a  Tartar 
extraction.  Sir  S.  Raffles,  says  that  Java 
was  originally  peopled  by  emigrants  coming 
in  vessels  from  the  Red  .Sea;  from 
whence  it  is  inferred  that  these  ancient 
Egyptians  might  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the 
people  at  present  called  Binua.  The  Jakun 
occupy  the  south  part  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 
Under  that  name  are  comprised  all  the  various 
tribes,  known  under  the  terms  of  Orang  utan, 
Orang  bukit,  Orang  sungi«,  Orang  laut,  Rayat, 
Sakkye,  Halas,  Balandas,  Besisik,  Akkye,  etc., 
different  names  which  denote  not  several 
kinds  of  men,  but  only  point  out  the  places 
where  they  are  found,  or  tiieir  way  of  living. 
Sir  S.  ^Raffles'  opinion  was  that  the  people  of 
the  Archipelago  and  peninsula  were  of  a  Tar- 
tar stock  but  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in 
the  physical  appearance  of  the  several  classes 
of  Jakun.  Those  of  Malacca  are  generally  as 
tall  as  the  common  run  of  Europeans ;  they  are 
more  dark  than  any  other  of  the  wild  tribes. 

The  Jakun  of  Johore  are  a  fine  race  of 
men ;  many  of  them  are  taller  than  those  of 
Malacca;  the  face  also  expressive  and  well 
characterized,  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes 
in  many  of  them  is  a  little  severe.     The 
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PERAK. 

Jalnin  of  the  Menangkaban  States,  are  voj 
short,  their  physiognomy  is  low,  and  seems  to 
announce  great  simplicity ;  many  of  them  in 
ugly  &nd  badly  made  indicating  a  d^oented 
race.  The  constitution  of  the  Jakun  is  geoe* 
rally  strong,  the  hair  is  black,  ordimvilj 
frizzled,  but  very  different  from  the  ciiap 
hair  of  the  Caffiree.  Some  of  them  lent 
the  whole  to  grow,  and  turn  it  round  the  hod, 
as  the  Cochin  Chinese,  others,  as  many  of  thoK 
of  Malacca,  cut  their's  entirely ;  otheis,  chiei^ 
of  the  Menangkabau  states  and  of  Johore,  shsit 
the  head,  leaving  it  only  at  the  crown  aboi« 
three  inches  in  diameter  where  they  never  col 
it,  the  same  as  the  Chinese ;  and  to  premt 
this  head  of  hair  from  being  hooked  by  the 
branches  of  trees  in  their  sylvan  habitatjoiy 
they  tie  it  up  in  the  form  of  a  top  knot.  Tlicy 
have  scarcely  any  beard,  and  many  of  that 
have  none  at  all.  The  women  leave  their  faar 
to  grow,  and  then  tie  it  up  in  the  same  way  a 
the  Malay  women ;  but  as  they  have  but  litdi 
occasion  to  care  much  for  appearance,  it  will  k 
easily  imagined  that  they  are  not  very  pardoh 
lar  in  this  respect.  It  has  been  said  that  la 
the  forests  of  Pahang  are  found  numerons  trilM 
of  Jakims,  who  are  nearly  as  white  as  £arop»* 
an3,  small,  but  very  good  looking;  and  Ik 
Malays  catch  and  take  them  to  Pahang  or  to 
Siam,  where  on  account  of  their  whitenes  aal 
comeliness  they  sell  them  very  dear.  Utt 
Jakuns  of  Malacca,  are  the  least  in  nmnbov 
and  cannot  be  more  than  three  hondnilt 
about  one-half  of  whom  are  near  Beim  uk 
Ayet  panas,  at  Ayerb  am,  Grassim,  Kqb* 
mender,  Bukit  singhi,  the  river  of  Muar  nev 
Pankalangkota,  at  Poghalay,  Sagil,  S^gam(% 
Lemon,  Jawee,  the  small  river  of  P^,  ui 
that  of  Ring.  The  remainder  are  to  bi 
found,  at  Bukitmore,  Ayer  trass,  Bukit  gadoo^ 
Tanka,  and  it  is  reported  there  are  a  goa^  niai* 
ber  at  Segamet  The  Jakuns  of  Johore  iohatt 
that  part  of  'the  peninsula  which  is  under  tk 
sway  of  the  sultan  of  Johore,  cannot  amoimt 
more  than  one  thousand,  scattered  over  tkl 
lai^  extent  of  country.  The  author  omito 
Binua  of  those  portions  of  the  Simrong 
other  branches  of  the  Indian  which  are  ia 
Johore.  The  southern  part  of  Pahang  is  inkf 
bited  by  the  same  tribe  of  Binua  who  art 
found  in  Johore.  The  Jakuns  of  Johore  build 
houses  in  the  Malay  way,  some  of  which  m 
fine  buildings,  more  comfortable  than  aoT 
Malay  house  in  the  interior  of  Johore:  au 
raised  about  six  feet  finom  the  groand,  and 
entered  by  a  ladder  like  the  Malay  hoaseii 
others  are  as  described  by  lieutenant  Newbold 
rude  edifices  on  the  top  of  four  high  wooden 
poles  :  thus  elevated  for  fear  of  tjgen, 
and  entered  by  means  of  a  long  ladder. 
The    roofi    are    often  thatched  with  Chucho 
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Jearcs.      There  is  but  one  room,   in  which  '  nearly  naked,  it  is  more  from  a  want  of  clothes 


the  whole  family  is  huddled  together  with 
doj<s  and  the  bodies  of  the  animals  they 
catch.  The  huts  are  so  made  as  to  be  move- 
able at  a  moment's  warning  ;  they  are  ordina- 
rily situated  on  the  steep  side  of  some  forest- 
clad  hill,  or  in  some  sequef^tered  dale,  remote 
from  any  frequented  road  or  tbot-path,  and  with 
little  plantations  of  yams,  plantains  and  maize ; 
some  liave  also  fields  of  rice  about  them.  The 
1)ones  and  hair  of  the  animals  upon,  whose  fiesh 
the  inmates  of  these  scattered  dwellings  feed, 
strew  the  ground  near  them,  while  numbers 
of  dogs  generally  of  a  light  brown  colour  give 
timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  strangers. 
The  Jakuns  of  Malacca  characterised  as  the 
most  ignorant,  are  also  the  poorest  and  most 
miserable,  their  best  houses  are  about  the  same 
as  the  worst  of  those  of  the  Menangkabaus, 
and  families  live  without  any  house.  Five  or 
lix  families,  choose  a  place  in  the  thickest 
of  the  forest,  and  clear  a  circle  of  about 
tiurty  feet  in  diameter;  which  they  sur- 
round with  the  branches  of  the  trees  they 
kive  just  cut ;  to  this  they  join  other  thorny 
hanches  collected  from  other  parts,  and  so 
Bake  a  sort  of  bulwark  against  tigers,  bears 
and  panthers,  which  are  there  in  good 
mmber.  Having  done  this  they  pix)ceed 
to  establish  their  dwelling  in  this  enclosure, 
in  the  following  way,  each  family  works 
to  confltruct  what  will  serve  tor  a  bed  during 
fte  night,  a  seat  in  the  day  time,  a  table  for 
Ae  repast,  and  a  dwelling  or  shelter  in  bad 
ireather.  It  consists  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
nicks  of  six  feet  long,  laid  one  beside  the 
ether,  supported  at  the  two  extremities  by  two 
«dber  transverse  sticks  which  are  set  upon  four 
wooden  posts  ;  the  whole  being  about  two  feet 
m  height,  four  feet  broad  and  six  feet  long, 
pne  dlzen  Chucho  leaves  gathered  by  their 
tnds,  tied  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  extend 
llltemselves  and  cover  it  until  the  other  extre- 
'  mity ;  these  beds  are  placed  around  the  enclo- 
nre,  in  such  a  way  that  when  all  the  persons 
ire  sleeping  every  one  has  his  feet  towards  the 
centre  of  die  habitation  which  is  left  vacant, 
to  be  used  as  a  cook  room,  or  for  any  other 
pnpoBe. 

The  clotihing  of  the  Jakuns  (when  they  use 
iny)  is  ordinarily  the  same  as  those  used  by 
ihe  Malays,  but  poor,  miserable,  and  above  all 
tery  nndean  ;  many  of  them  use  cloths  with- 
eat  washing,  from  the  day  they  receive  or  buy 
ftem,  untU  they  become  rotten  by  use  and 
dirt;  and  they  are  obliged  to  tbrow  them 
iway.  If  some  vermin  are  found,  which  is 
often  the  case,  principally  upon  the  women 
vho  are  more  dressed,  they  are  immediately 
eaten  with  delight  as  in  Cochin-China.  If 
nany  of  them  are  badly  dressed,  and  some 
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than  in  accordance  to  their  own  wishes  for  the 
most  agreeable  presents  which  can  be  offered 
to  them  are  some  trowsers,  sarongs,  bajus,  or 
some  handkerchiefs  to  put  round  their  head;  as 
is  the  Malay  fashion,  those  of  them  who  go 
habitually  nearly  naked,  do  not  appear  so 
before  strangere  excepting  they  have  no  clothes. 
The  Jakuns  of  Johore,  who  are  superior  to  the 
othera  in  many  respects,  are  also  the  best  dress- 
ed, their  women  are  much  the  same  as  Malay 
women  as  to  dress,  and  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance ;  having  also  great  numbers  of  rings 
on  their  fingers,  some  of  which  are  crystal 
some  of  copper,  and  some  of  tin ;  but  also  a 
good  many  of  silver ;  they  take  a  peculiar  plefl^ 
sure  in  these  ornaments,  as  well  as  in  silver 
bracelets.  The  men  have  at  least  trowsers, 
small  baju  and  a  handkercliief  for  the  head. 
The  Jakuns  of  the  Menangkabau  states,  have 
the  same  dress  as  that  used  by  the  Jakuns  of 
Johore,  and  the  women  the  same  ornaments, 
but  are  not  so  well  clothed  ;  many  of  them  go 
nearly  naked,  at  least  near  their  houses ;  and 
those  who  use  clothes,  show  often  an  embarass- 
ment  which  proves  that  they  are  not  accustom- 
ed to  their  use.  The  Jakuns  of  Malacca  are 
badly  dressed,  many  of  the  women  have  only  a 
sarong,  and,  if  they  are  married,  a  ring,  the 
necessary  present  of  the  husband  before  he 
marries  them.  The  greater  part  of  the  men 
have  nothing  but  a  strip  of  the  fibrous  bark  of 
the  Terap  tree,  beaten  into  a  sort  of  cloth  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  called  a  sabaring,  rblpul 
their  loins  ;  part  of  this  comes  down  in  fMat, 
is  drawn  between  the  legs  and  fastened  behind. 
The  Jakuns  are  not  so  lazy  as  either  the  Malays 
or  hindoos.  Their  first  and  principal  occupa- 
tion is  the  chase ;  by  which  they  feed  them- 
selves and  their  families.  When  there  is  no 
more  food  at  home,  the  husband  leaves  home, 
beats  the  forest,  and  sometimes  return  with 
large  pieces  of  venison,  but  sometimes  with 
nothing;  and  on  such  days  they  go  to  sleep 
without  supper.  In  the  day  time  they  remain 
at  home  where  they  prepare  arrows  and  the 
weapons,  the  matter  with  which  they  poison 
their  arrows,  they  cook  and  eat  the  animals 
caught  the  day  before.  They  traverse  the  jun- 
gle all  the  day  seeking  after  rattan,  dammer, 
garu-wood,  and  several  other  articles  of  com- 
merce ;  the  next  morning,  sometimes  with  fowls 
they  cook  flesh  before  they  eat  it :  but  at  other 
times  they  eat  it  raw :  some  merely  put  the 
animal  upon  the  fire  till  the  hair  are  singed, 
when  they  consider  it  as  cooked.  Some  large 
monkeys  after  having  been  thus  raw  cooked, 
were  dished  up  upon  a  mat  as  a  meal  to 
some  seven  or  eight  persons,  who  speedily  de- 
voured the  whole  in  a  few  minutes,  leaving 
only  the  skeleton.     Some  Jakuns  refuse  to  eat 
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PEROT  ILES. 

the  flesh  of  elephants,  under  the  pretext  that 
it  would  occasion  sickness :  but  many  others 
are  not  so  scrupulous. — Hist,  of  Java,  Vol.  i, 
J9.  62,  63,  27id  Edition ;  Journal  of  ths  Indian 
Archipelago,  No.  v,  May  1848,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  242 
255-59,  260-61.  See  India,  J^un,  Quedah, 
Semang. 

PERALU— ?  Ficusindica. 

PERAMBU,  Maleal.  Calamus  fasciculatus, 
Boxh. 

PERAMBU,  Tah.  Calamus  rotang,  Linn. 
The  common  ratan  tree. 

PERAMBUGAL,  Tam.    Canes. 

PERAMELES  NASUTA  St.  Hilaire,  a  mar- 
supial animal  of  Australia,  is  the  Bandicoot  of 
the  Australians,  appears  to  occupy  in  Australia, 
the  situation  which  the  shrews,  tenrecs,  and 
other  Insectivora  fill  in  the  old  world. — Eng. 
Cyc,  p.  381. 

PERAMUTI  PU,  Tam.    Pavonia  odorata. 

PERA  MUTTI,  Tbl.  ffibiscus  zeylanicus,  L. 

PERAPUM  PALLAM,  Tam.  Calamus  vimi- 
nalis.    The  fruit. 

PERANCHEH,  see  Kaffir. 

PERA  STWOLI,  Rus.    Pens. 

PERATH  or  Phrath,  the  Euphrates  river. 
See  Rivers. 

PERCA,  the  perch,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
family  PercidsB,  as  under : 

Fam.  8.— PerddBB. 
First  Group. — ^Percinn. 
3  Perca,  6  Percicthys,  2  Paralabraz,  8  Labraz, 
SLates,  1  Guidon,  2  Fsammoperca,  1  Percalabrax, 
3  Aoerina,  1  Percarina,  6  Luciopercay  2  Pileoma, 
3  Boleosoma,  2  Aspro,  1  Etelia,  1  Centropomua^  1  Nip- 
hon,  1  Enoplosus. 

SacoND  Group. — Serranina. 

1  Aprion,  1  Apsilus,  15  Oentropristis,  1  Callan- 
fhia,  13  Anthia,  1  Anypierodon,  1  Pnonodes,  135  Ser- 
ranus,  27  Plectropoma,  1  Trachypoma,  1  Polyprion, 
1  Pogonoperca,  1  Grammistes,  3  Rhypticus,  1  Aula- 
cooephalus,  1  Diploprion,  1  Myriodon,  19  Genyoroge, 
45  Mesoprion,  1  Glaucosoma. 

TmRD  Group. — Pentaceratina. 
3  Pentaceros,  1  Oreosoma. 

Fourth  Group.— Priaoanthina. 
15  Priacantiius. 

FoTH  Group.— Apojronina. 
19  Ambassis,  1  Microichthys,  58  Apogon,  9  Apogo- 
nichthis,  5  Chilodipterus,  1  Soombrops,  1  Pomatomus, 
1  Acropoma. 

Sixth  Group.— GryBtina. 

2  Oligorus,  1  Gryates,  3  Arripis,  1  Huro,  1  Par- 
cilia,  1  Lembus,  12  CcntraichuB,  8  Bryttus,  1  Pomotis, 
1  AnopIuB,  1  Odontonectea,  11  Dulee. 

PERCA  SCANDENS,  Daldorf.  Syn.of  Ana- 
bas  scandens. 

PERCHERS,  a  sub-division  of  birds,  com- 
prising  2  gen.,  15  sp. 

PERCIVAL,  Caussin  De,  Author  of  an 
Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Arabs  before  mam 
homedanism,  during  the  time  of  Mahomed, 
and  until  all  the  tribes  became  mahomedans. 
Paris  1847.' 

PERCOPSID-ffil,  a  faiaiily  of  fishes. 

PERCY  ILES,  near  Morton  Bay,  has  a  raso- 
rial  bird,  the  size  of  a  fowl,  which  constmcts 
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PEBOAMOS. 

great  mounds  of  earth,  leaves,  sticks,  stones, 
and  coral  in  which  the  eggs  are  deposited  ut  s 
depth  of  several  feet  irom  the  surface,  and  left 
there  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  ferment- 
ing mass  of  vegetable  matter.  In  addition  to 
these,  are  numbers  of  the  pheasant-tailed 
pigeon,  and  the  brush-turkey  (Talegalla  latluk 
mi),  the  latter  much  esteemed  for  the  goodnesi 
of  its  flesh. — MacgUliuray,  Voyage,  Vd.  i, 
p.  62. 

PERDICIN^,  the  partridge  sub-family  of 
birds,  of  the  family  of  Phasianidse  as  imder  x— 

Fam, — Phasianidffi. 

8uh-fam. — ^PaTonixue,  2  geB.,4  sp.  v\t^  PaTocristatoi 
japanicus,  muticiis,  1  Meleagris  gallopavo. 

Sub-fam. — Polyplectonime,  6  gen.,  10  sp.  viL,3  Cerio^ 
nis,  1  ithaginis,*3  Galloperdix,  2  Polyplectron,  1  Aifi& 

Sub-fam. — Phasianinse,  3  gen^  2  sub-gen.,  16  sp.,  m 

3  Gallus,  7  Euplocomus,  1  Piicraaia,  3  Phaeianui^ 
1  Thamalea,  1  Lophophorus. 

Sub-fam, — ^Tetraoninfie,  2  gen.,  2  sp.  viz.,  1  TOtngaOoi 
himalyensis,  1  Lerva  mvicola. 

Sub-fam. — Pteroclinse,  1  gen.,  4  sp.,  viz.,  4  Pteroda 
arenafius,  fasciatus,  alcbata,  exustus. 

Sub-fam, — Perdicinae,  8  ^en.,  22  sp..  viz.,  1  Nnmidi, 

4  Fiancolinus,  1  Caccabis,  2  Perdix,  1  Rhizothoii 
4  Arboricola,  3  Rollulus,  2  Perdicula,  4  Cotumix, 

The  Chukor  and  the  Monal  (Perdix  chukor 
and  Lophophorus  impeyanus)  occur  in  the 
Himalaya.  Mr.  Blyth  created  the  genus  Sacfii, 
from  the  Tibetan  Sak-pha,  the  T.  hodgsonia 
Blyth.  The  essential  characters  of  this  genu 
or  sub-genus  are  as  follow  :  Bill,  strong  with 
a  heavy  overlying  upper  mandible,  scsipel 
along  Uie  cutting  edges.  Nares  subvertical  aoJ 
opening  towards  the  head.  Wings  and  taS 
longer,  and  less  bowed  and  gradated,  aal 
stronger  than  in  Perdix ;  but  not  so  long  « 
acuminate  as  in  Lerva,  and  about  equal  % 
Francolinus.  Wings  with  3-4-5  quills  longed 
and  nearly  equal,  1-2  not  much  gradated :  Ifl^ 
only  I  inch  less  than  the  longest.  Tail  16^! 
rounded,  firm.  Tarsi  moderate,  equal  to  the 
longest  toe  and  nail,  nude,  bi-«caled  in  fnsA, 
no  spur  ?  Lateral  toes  subequal  and  famiah«i 
with  the  usual  basal  membrane.  Nails  blou^, 
scooped  inferiorly  and  having  a  salient  maigii'; 
all  round:  orbits  subnude  as  in  ArborioolSi' 
This  fine  species  is  obtained  in  the  western 
partof  the  province  of  Tsang. — BoyUs,  lU,  Eim^ 
Bot.  p.  36. 

PERE-ARETEI.  Tam.     Alpinia  galanga. 

PEREI  PASTAWANE,  Thaks-Ikdot.  Hng- 
gea  virosa,  Eoxh. 

PERENA  TEREGRAM,  Mal.  Ficiis  g^ 
merata,  Boxh.,  WiUde. 

PERE-MARAM,  Tax.    Ailanthus  excelsob 

PERFUMERY,  the  exports  from  India,  an 
nearly  all  from  Bombay  to  China,  Great  Bii- 
tain,  France,  Arabia  and  Persia. 


1867-58. 
1S68-59. 


X2,896 
5,989 


1859-60....  X10,406 
1860-61....  £  8,468 


PERGAMOS,  a  kingdom  bequeathed  to  the 
Romans  by  the  last  Attalus;  aod  its  libwyf 
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FERGULABIA  ODORATISSIHA. 

transported  hy  Cleopatra,  to  enrich  the  Alexan- 
dritiD  collection,  ig  Baid  to  have  been  destrojed 
by  the  barbarooB  zeal  of  the  caliphs.  The  pro- 
Tincea  of  Asia,  contributed  to  erect  in  Perga- 
moa  a  niagnificent  temple  of  Augustus,  the 
pagoda  of  which,  having  eight  columns,  is  re- 
presented on  msay  of  its  medals.  AllthePere- 
gtmenean  coins,  according  to  gpanheim,  bore 
the  figure  of  a  serpent;  and  we  may  perhaps 
di«coTer  the  cause  of  this  device,  in  the  dei 
tionofthe  people  to  the  worship  of  .£aculapi 
They  looked  back  to  th*e  period  in  the  regions 
of  &ble,  when  their  city  was  favoui'ed  witi 
presence;  and  the  annual  games  in  bis  honour 
and  the  erection  of  a  temple  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  rites,  testified  their  respect  and 
reverence  for  the  legend.  In  the  jEsculapian 
wonhip  the  serpent  invariably  entered  ;  a  live 
Munul  of  the  dracontic  species  was  always 
[reserved  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the  god ;  and, 
hence,  as  a  "genius  loci,"  and  an  emblem  of 
the  tutelar  divinity,  the  serpent  figures  npoi 
the  coins  of  Pergamos.  It  is  remarkable,  tiiat 
the  ciiy  exhibiting  the  device  upon  its  coins, 
Aould  be  stigmatised  as  the  place  "  where 
Sitan  dwelleth" — the  old  serpent,  the  dragon 
tfihe  apocal)'pse.  It  is  erident  from  the  re- 
ilation  of  the  apocalyptic  writer,  that  the 
jneneans  were  deeply  gunk  in  supersti- 
tkin  and  vice,  and  familiar  with  the  most  ob- 
■cene  and  degrading  rites  of  heathen  worship. 
He  picture  drawn  hy  the  sacred  writers  of  the 
mtdition  of  the  gentile  world,  is  gloomy  and 
TBTolting;  but  the  evidence  of  contemporary 
frofaQe  annalists,  afibrda  an  ample  confirma- 
tion of  its  fidelity.  In  describing  the  licentious 
in.  of  the  Cretians,  the  Apostle  Paul 
k  prophet  of  their  own,  to  corroborate  his 
■tatement. 

Modem  free-thinkers  have  attempted  to  find 
mnething  deeply  philosophical  in  the  religiouE 
rites  of  the  ancients ;  but  in  tracking  the 
hhyrinth  of  their  sacred  ceremonies,  the  most 
virioM  scenes  present  themselves  in  hald  and 
Bndisguised  deformity  ;  and  even  supposing  the 
inculcation  of  moral  truth  to  have  been  in- 
tended in  some  of  the  mysteries,  it  ia  diffi- 
odt  to  conceive,  that  any  feature  of  its  original 
diaracler  remained,  atler  the  nauseous  and  dis- 
gusting medium  through  which  it  passed- — 
Milntr'i  «nren  Chwreha  of  Alia,  p.  240. 

PERGULAEIA  GLABRA,  L.  Syn.  of 
Tallaris  pergnlanns,  Buiur. 

PERGULAEIA  ODORATISSIMA.  Smith, 
W.  It.,  W.  Conr. 

Asclepiaa  odoratissinia,  Saxb. 
Cynancbom  odoratWrnum,  £«ur. 
Cmilip  creeper.       Ens.  I  Sita  manoharam,         Til. 
mg'^at  pe^ulkria,    „     | 

A  creeper  with   a   climbing    woody  stem, 
ncked  bark,  flowers  yellow,  and  very  fragrant, 
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well  adapted  for  covering  tr 
a  perfume.  In  the  gardens 
cultivated.  Pergularia  p 
Wight. — Jaffrey  ;  Mason. 

PERGULARIA  TINCT 
of  Marsdenia  tinctoria,  R. 

PERGUNNAH.  In  th 
revenue  system,  a  pergunn 
ofasoobah.  The  N.  W.  Pi 
eluding  the  Saugor  and  f 
comprise  no  complete  soobe 
of  the  four  goobahs  of  Agra 
and  Oudh.  Each  soobah 
certain  number  of  circan 
into  pergunnahs  or  mehals, 
equivalent  expressions,)  at 
agfun  are  aggregated  into 
and  as  the  pergunnahs  of 
course  always  contiguous,  tl 
in  old  registers,  if  copied 
correctness,  frequently  forn 
means  of  the  verification 
Soobah  is  an  Arabic  word, 
money,  or  agranary.  Circa 
a  supervisor :  dustoor,  beaid 
is  also  a  minister,  a  moo 
means  tax-paying  land,  as 
composed  erf*  various  ingredi 
Soobahdar,  or  lord  of  the  sc 
sequent  to  Akhar's  time.  ' ! 
the  only  designation  of  the 

each  eoobah. — EUiot, 

PERIA-TAMBIRAN,  1 
god,  the  name  of  an  image  ir 
gramadevata. 

PERICLYTE.      The    n 

read  the  vford  paraclete 
illuatriouB,  and  thev  quote 
gospel  of  St.  Barnabas,  of  w 

Africa  have  a  Spanish 
Koran,  P.  D.,  p.  B;  Cka 
p.  271. 

PERICROCOTIDA,  a  fs 
bracing  1  gen.  Ssp.  of  Peric 
family  Campephagince,  the  i 
P.  specioeus.Xfitft.,  of  British 
P.  roeeus—  r  China. 
P.  flammeuB,  Foriter,  of  S.  Tlj 
P.  breviroBtris,  Fworg.,  Hima 
P.  igneiu,  Bkih.,  Malacca. 
P.  xanthogaater,  Rafftu.,  Sum 
P.  miniati^  L.,  Java. 
P.  elegaos,  MeCltliand.,  Assai 

Adams  describes  the  Pi 

IS  or  crimson  flycatcher  p 
hols  amnnd  the  tall  walnv 
mete  hamlet.  He  saya  the  0. 
(Pericrocotus  flammeus)  : 
of  beautiful  birds.  There  t 
other  species,  such  as  the 
roseus),  found  in  Continenb 
billed  flycatcher,  (P.  brei 
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of  tlic  eastern  Himalaya ;  and  ihe  black  and 
scarlet  thrush  (P.  speciosus)  of  Latham,  skins 
of  which  he  had  seen  from  the  western  Hima- 
laya, but  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  the  beautiful  bird.  The  ilammeous  fly- 
catcher fretjuents  woods  and  forests.  He  had 
seen  flocks  at  elevations  of  irom  8,000  to  9,000 
feet,  flittiijg  among  the  pine-tops  and  frolicking 
with  each  other,  or  sporting  about  in  quest  of 
insects,  the  deep  red  of  the  males  contrasting 
with  the  brilliant  yellow  of  the  females.  Their 
call  is  loud.  The  gaudy  lesser  crimson- 
breasted  flycatcher  (Pericrocotus  peregrinus) 
he  says  is  a  tenant  of  the  woods  and  hedges. 
Sometimes  flocks  of  males,  at  other  times  fe- 
males only,  are  observed,  the  rich  and  beauti- 
ful plumage  of  the  former  is  very  striking ; 
insects  and  larvae  constitute  its  favourite  food. 
— AdaiM ;  Jerdon» 

PERIDOT,  is  difficult  to  polish  from  its 
softness,  its  colour  evaporates  from  exposure  to 
light.  The  peridot  of  the  deepest  green  are 
the  most  esteemed  but  they  vary  greatly  in 
colour. — Kvng^p,  37. 

PERIM.  An  island  in  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  several  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Ara- 
bian, and  eleven  miles  from  the  Airican  coast. 
It  is  termed  by  the  author  oi*  the  Periplus  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea,  the  island  of  Diodorus,  and  is 
known  amongst  the  Arabs,  a.s  Mayoon.  Perim 
is  attached  to  the  Grovemment  of  Aden.  Its 
formation  is  purely  volcanic,  and  consists  of 
long,  low,  and  gradually  sloping  ranges  of 
bilk,  surrounding  an  excellent  and  capacious 
harbour,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  with  a  varying 
depth  of  from  four  to  six  fathoms  in  the  best 
anchorages.  The  hills  liave  formerly  been  in- 
•  tersected  with  bays  and  indentures,  which  in 
the  course  of  time  have  been  filled  up  with 
coral  and  sand,  and  are  now  low  plains,  scanti- 
ly covered  with  salsola,  sea  lavender,  wild 
mignonette,  and  other  plants  which  delight  in 
a  salt,  sandy  soil.  These  plains  occupy  about 
one-fourth  of  the  island,  and  occur  principally 
on  the  north  side.  The  rocks  which  are  all 
igneous,  are  no-where  exposed,  save  where  they 
dip  perpendicularly  into  the  sea;  they  are 
covered  with  a  layer  of  volcanic  mud,  of  from 
two  to  six  feet  in  depth,  above  which  is  another 
layer  of  loose  boulders,  or  masses  of  black 
vesicular  lava,  in  some  places  so  thickly  set  aa 
to  resemble  a  rude  pavement.  The  highest 
point  of  the  island  is  245  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  All  endeavours  to  procure  watef 
upon  it  have  failed,  and  but  a  scanty  supply  is 
procurable  from  the  adjacent  coasts.  Water- 
tanks  have  been  constructed,  which  are  chiefly 
supplied  from  Aden,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
reservoirs  to  collect  the  rain,  as  well  as  a  con- 
densing apparatus.      Perim   has  never   been 
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permanently  occupied  by  any  nation  save  the 
British.     Albuquerque  landed  upon  it  in  1513 
on  his  return  from  the  Red  Sea,  and,  having 
erected  a  high  cross  on  an  eminence,  called 
the   island   Vera   Cruz.     (The   Portuguese  in 
Asia,  Vol.  i,  p.  193.)     It  was  again  occapied 
for  a  short  time  by  the  pirates  who  frequented 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  who  amaased 
considerable   booty  by  plundering  the  native 
vessels  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade.     Tbej 
formed  a  project  of  settling  here,  and  erecting 
strong  fortifications:  but  having  with  much 
labour,  dug  through  tlie  solid  rock  to  a  depth 
of  fifteen  fathoms,  in  a  fruitless  search  for  water, 
they  abandoned  their  design,  and  removed  to 
Mary*s  island,  on  the  east  side  of  Madagascar. 
(Hamilton,  Vol.  i,  p.  43.)     In    1799  it  wm 
taken  possession  of  by  the  East  India  Companj, 
and  a  force  under  Lieut. -Col.  Murray  was  sent 
from  Bombay  to  garrison  it,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  French  troops,  then  engaged  in 
the  occupation  of  Egypt,  from  proceeding  to 
India,  to  effect  a  junction  with  Tippoo  Sultan; 
but  it  was  found  untenable  as  a  military  posi- 
tion, and  as  the  Straits  were  too  broad  to  be 
commanded  by  any  batteries  on  the  shore,— the 
troops  were  accordingly  withdrawn.     Of  late 
years,  however,  in  consequence  of  increasing 
steam  navigation  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  attentioa 
of  the  Indian  Government  has  frequently  been 
directed. to  the   necessity  of  a  Light-house,  to 
facilitate  the  navigation  of  the  Straits :  Peiim 
waa  consequently  re-occupied  in  the  beginning 
of  1857,  and  a  number  of  labourers  sent  to  com- 
mence the  work.     The  island  is  trachytic:  tk 
culminating  points  reach  an  elevation  of  228^ 
feet,  and  prove  that  the  island  itself  Ls  the  resok 
of  a  volcanic  eruption  under  the  sea.     The  lati' 
had  first  raised  up  the  large  bank  of  madrepore, 
which  covered  the  bottom,  and  had  then  forcel 
its  way  throngh  the  interstices,   and  becomei, 
visible  over  the  water,  the  vast  crater  of  thW 
volcano  has  embraced  the  bay  of  Perim,  and  ia. 
course  of  time  covered  the  new  island  with  mud»; 
ashes,  trachytic  blocks,  &c.,  and  then  became: 
extinguished.     The  pirate  fleets  of  Perim  and 
Bulsar  used  to  attack  the  fleets  of  the  neighbour- 
ing states.     Bab-el-Mandeb  is  20  miles  broad.j 
Perim  and  other  small  islands  are  on  its  nortln 
ern  shores. — Play  fair' 8  Aden ;  Maury's  Fh^ 
cal  Geography^  pp.   123,  247.     See  Balhcl-; 
Mandeb,  India. 

PERMATAEJU,  Mal.     Emerald. 

PERIMGAIUM,  Tam.     Assafetida. 

PERIN-TUTTE,  Tam.  Abutilon  indicum, 
Don. 

PERINA  TEREGRAM,  Maiaal.  Ficm 
cunia,  Bucfi. 

PERIN  CLAKA  PULLUM,  Tam.  Cariaa 
carandas. 

PERINGA,  see  Korambar. 
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PERIXGI-GUL,  Tax.,  Tkl.     Cannon. 

VKHl^  NANIL,  Tak.     Pens. 

I'ERIN-NEKNAI,  Malbal.  Mclantbesa  tur- 
bitwu  H.  ir. 

PERIS  NIRURI,  Malbal.  MeUntliesa  tur- 
biniiia. 

PERIN  NJARA,  Maleal.  Syzigium  jam- 
bulBjiiim.  DC.  , 

PERIN-KALAKA  PAI.LAM,  Taji.  Carissa 
owndas,  fAiin. 

PERIX-KAKU  VALl.I.     Entada   ])ii«etba. 

PERI.\SI«AGU.M,  TAic. 
ggnf,  '  I*''<(- 1  Peddu  gibikarm,       Tui, 

Perinsir^iim  ia  a  name  sometimes  also  given 
to  sniseed.— ^i««ii«'i  Mat.  Med.,  p.  2G7. 
PERINTAKURA,  Tut.    Corcliorua  olitotius, 

PEKIN  TEREGAM.     Ficus  glomerata. 
PERIS-TODALI,  Malkal.    Zizyphua  jojii- 

PERW-Ttm,TAW.Abutilon  iiidicum,  ff.Don. 

PEBiN-VULLl  KELENGU,  I'bi..  Dios- 
(ores  sstiva.     Dioscorea  ulata,  Linn. 

PERIOPTHALMUS,  a  little  mud  fish,  found 
m  great  quantities  on  the  mud  banks  of  the 
Ganges  delta,  in  company  with  the  scarlet  crab. 
Kiarks  aie  numerous  in  the  Soonderbuns  ;  the 
iamtneT  headed  shark,  one  of  the  Zygiena  is 
*ba  occasionally  catight  oiT  the  ^ndbeads. 

PERiPLOCA  APHYLLA,  OucA. 

Iiti,  PiUJAB.  I  BarraiTa,  barra,      Fa»aii. 

Aplant  with  leafless  erec 
many   places    Trans-Indua, 
Bangc,  and  occurring  in  th 
Ae  Chenah,  occasionally  up  to  3,500  feet, 
ftns  of  the  Peshwai  va" 
Id  be  used  for  fuel.     It 

hds  are  eaten  raw,  or  cooked  as  a  vegetable ; 
ind  ns  food,  they  are  considered  to  have  a 
lensficial  effect  on  wounds.— />'■.  J.  L.  Stewart. 

PERIPLOCA  INDICA,"  WiUd.  Hemides- 
■1119  indicus,  R.  Srovn. 

PERIPLOCA  SECAMONE,  is  said  to  be 
■Kd  to  adulterate  Scammony. 

PERIPLOCA  SYLVESTRIS,  WilM. 
Gymnema  sylvestre,  R.  Br. 
tuA  of  wild  Periplocn.   '  I  Sirroo  coorinja  rarr,  Tam . 
Elnge,  S[NOH.  I 

This  bitter  root  is  supposed  by  ibe  native 

Cdldoners  to  poesess  virtue  in  cases  of  snake 
Internally  it  is  prescribed  in  decoction 
ind  the  powder  is  applied  to  the  part  that  is 
iiKea.  The  root  is  supposed  to  possess  virtues 
■milsr to Ipecacnan. — Ains.Mal.  Med.,p.3l4. 

PERIPLOCA  TUNICATA,  Itets.  Syn.  of 
C^nanchiun  pauciflorum,  II.  Br. 

PERIPLCSoftheErythrieansea.  Letronne 
nppoMs  that  the  author  of  this  voyage  wrote 
IB  the  time  of  the  emperor  Septimus  Kevenis 
ud  bis  ton,  namely,  between   the  years   198 
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and  210  of  the  Christian  era 
supposes  it  to  have  taken  piai 
year  of  the  reign  of  Nera  (i 
doubtless  near,  but  subacqi 
Periplu),  seems  a  record  o: 
sailor  who  had  navigated  I 
Per.^iiui  Uiitf,  and  the  coast 
Coromandel  who  had  i-esidi 
Itaruai-li,  in  the  court  of  a  h 
describes  Arabia  as  having 
]>crsous  ti^llowing  niaritime  pi 
tions  that  lar^  vcsseU  wei 
Bay  of  Bengal  M  the  Gauges 
Aden,  Kalian. 

PERISTROl'UE  .LANXEl 
the  Acanthagea; ;  IVristroph 
trophe  montnna.     Vide  Justi 

PERISTYLL'S.  This  elej 
chid  with  snowy  blossoms  is 
in  Tenasserim,  Wiethe  in  Icon, 
exilis,  I^awii,  plantagincus,  ri 
tier,  and  spiralis,  and  Voigtgi 

PEKITA  CllETTU,  or  K 
Tel.    Plioenix  dactylifera.  L 

PERIWINKLE,  Vinca'  m 
Periwinkle  has  iluwers  of  a 
colour,  and  larger  tlian  th< 
species.  The  English  name, 
to  be  derived  from  the  FrencI 
Cliaucer's  time  it  was  called 
"  There  sprang  the  viok 
And  freah  perwinke  r 

In  olden  times  great  virtu. 
to  the  Periwinkle  ;  amongst  i 
pepper  says,  "  the  leaves  c 
eaten  by  man  and  wife  togct 
between  them."  In  Italy  i 
Fiore  di  Morte,  fi-ora  the  p 
garlands  of  it  in  sorceries 
hence  the  French  still  call  it 
ciers.  Vinca  minor,  Lessei 
ibent  stems ;  the  Howe 
It  is  a  native  of  Eu 
major  and 
Great  Britain.— ffi^.  Ci/c. 

PliRIWINKLE  TREE.     < 

PERIYA-PALAYAM,  se. 

PERJl,  Malayala,  a  tree 

Malabar   and    Canara,   aboi 

height,  and  ten  inches  in  diar 

is  very  hard  and  strong,  is  u 

lor   knees   and  boat  timber 

among  the  jungle-woods  of 

Forests  of  Malabar  and  Can 

PEKKENIEK,  see  Ai  isla 

PERKHATUNA,  Hmd. 

PERNA,  a  genus  of  mollu 

PERNAMBUCO  COTTOI 

minatum.    Humboldt    raenti 

equinoctial  regions  of  Ameri 

sir. 
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to  nearly  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
but  in  Mexico,  in  19^  22'  of  N.  latitude,  it 
reaches  only  to  6,500  feet.  In  the  Himalaya 
Koyle  had  seen  it  about  4,000  feet  in  the  tract 
between  the  Granges  and  the  Jumna  rivers; 
Dr.  Grovan  mentions  it  as  extending  with  the 
sugar-cane  to  about  4,200  feet  between  the 
Jumna  and  Sutlej  rivers ;  both  situations  are 
within  28°  to  31 1|**  of  N.  latitude,  but  in 
neither  is  it  cultivated  to  any  extent,  a  few 
plants  only  are  grown  about  the  villages,  of 
which  the  produce  is  used  up  by  the  women  of 
the  family.  Mr.  Trail  mentions  that  the  cot- 
ton of  the  Kemaon  district  is  superior  in  softness 
of  texture,  gloss  of  colour,  and  length  of  fibre. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  quality  of  cot- 
ton improves  in  proportion  to  its  vicinity  to  the 
sea ;  but  the  Pemambuco  cotton  is  said  to  be 
injured  by  this  proximity,  and  to  improve  in 
proportion  as  its  cultivation  advances  into  the 
interior  (Koster's  Brazil.)— jBoarft. ;  Moyle^s  III. 
Bim.  Bot,^  p.  88. 

PERNIN^,  a  sub-family  of  birds,  2  gen.  3 
8p.  viz.,  2  Baza,  1  Pernis. 

PERNING-KOLLEN,  see  Kummaler. 

PERNIS  APIVORA.  Honey  Buzzard  of 
Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa ;  migratory.  In  India 
.  common  (if  identically  the  same),  in  addition  to 
P.  cristata.  In  the  crestless  or  sub-crested 
Indian  specimens  (adults),  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  the  development  of  three  dark 
stripes  on  a  white  throat,  and  in  the  Astur  tri- 
virgatus  and  sundry  other  Indian  species.  Can 
such  be  a  hybrid  race  between  P.  apivora  and 
P.  cristata? 

PERONI  A,  a  sea  slug-like  greenish-coloured 
creature  found  on  the  rocks  of  Formosa  and 
Borneo. — Colld, 

PEROOMAL,  see  Kerala,  Chera,  Peninsula. 

PEROO-MARUM,  Malbal.  Ailanthus  mal- 
abarica,  in  Tah.     Ailanthus  excelsa. 

PEEROO  NAGA,  also  Sinoo  naga,  Tam. 
Eugenia  jambolana. 

PEROO-NANAL,  Tam.     Reed. 

PEROONJOLI  MARUM,  Tam.  Hymeno- 
dyction  utile. 

PEROON-KOLLAN,  see  Polyandry. 

PEROS  BANHOS,  a  group  of  27  islands 
Chagos  archipelago,  lat.  5°  14'  S.,  and  long. 
77°  E. 

PEROWTY,  see  Khiraj. 
PEROXIDE  OF  IRON,  see  Haematite,  Iron. 
PERPADAGUN,  Malbal.  Pentatropis  my- 
crophylla,  W.  df  A, 

PERRA  MARAM,  Malatala,  Coia  Maram 
Taiol,  names  of  the  guava  tree.  Its  wood  is 
very  hard  and  close  grained.  It  grows  to 
about  twelve  or  eighteen  feet  high,  •and  eight 
inches  in  diameter ;  it  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  jungle-woods,  for  inferior  purposes, 
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but  is  generally  known  as  a  garden  fhut  tree. 
— EdyCy  Forests  of  Carhnra  and  Malabar. 

PERRANDEI  CX)DDI  and  EUey,  Tai. 
Cissus  quadrangularis,  Wall. 

PEREE-ARETEI,  Tam.  Alpinia  galanga, 
Swz. 

PERRETAY-KEERAY,  Tam.  Ipomaea  re- 
niformis. 

PERRON,  Anquetil  de,  a  great  orientil 
scholar,  fired  by  the  desire  to  learn  Zend 
in  Nov.  1754,  he  joined  the  French  army. 

PERRON,  General.  A  French  officer  em- 
p]oyed  in  the  service  of  Scindiab  in  the  year 
1797,  who  was  appointed  the  Deputy  of  the 
Maharaja  in  Northern  India.  He  was  an  Htk 
commander,  assisted  by  several  able  officen  ft 
his  own  nation  he  originally  took  service  witk 
Scindiab,  with  the  object  of  disciplining  hii 
troops,  for  the  support  of  which  lands  hal. 
been  assigned  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumnah,  over  which,  and  at  Delhi,  Agra  ani 
Futtighur,  he  ruled  with  almost  regal  power, 
though  ruling  ostensibly  as  Scindiah  s  depntjr, 
it  was  in  the  name  of  the  Mogul  emperor  «r 
the  blind  Shah  Alam,  who  was  in  fact  no  more 
than  a  helpless  captive  and  puppet  in  hii 
hands. — Bavelock. 

PERRUNDAY,  Tam.  Vitis  quadrangular* 

PERRY,  SirErskine:  was  Chief  Justice  rf 
Bombay,  and  President  of  the  Bombay  Asiade 
Society.  Author  of  a  letter  to  Lord  GampbeQ 
on  Law  Reform,  Lond.  1850.*  Tranalatioii  of 
Savigny's  Law  of  Possession.  Lond.  1848.— 
Character  of  the  Hindoo  king  Asoka,  Bom.  As.. 
Trans.,  vol.  iv. — On  the  aboriginal  tongues  of- 
India  in  Bom.  As.  Trans.  1852.  A  Birds  EfiB 
view  of  India.  Member  of  the  Council  of  Indiftij 
^Dr.  Buisfs  Caial. 

PERRY.  A  fermented  liquor  madefronu 
the  pear  fruit,  in  the  same  manner  as  cider  i|y 
from  apples.  It  is  chiefly  made  in  Woroester-f 
shire. 

PERSEA  of  the  Ancients,  fruit  of  BalanitW] 
egyptiaca, 

PERSEA  GRATISSIMA,  QoRHn. 
Alligator  pear,     .       Eno.  |  Avocado  pear. 

P.  gratissima  is  the  Avocado  pear  of  tht; 
West  Indies,  and  receives  its  name  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  resemblance  in  form  betweea 
its  iruit  and  that  of  a  European  pear.    Hit 
plant  which  bears  it  is  a  tree  about  the  sot 
of  an  apple  tree ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  veinyt* 
and  the  flowers  small,  and  of  a  greenish  j^< 
low  colour.     The  fruit  is  the  size  of  a  huge 
pear,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  pnn 
duced  in  the  West  India  islands.    In  die  in* 
side  it  is  yellow,  and  contains  a  kernel  inclosed 
in  a  soft  rind.  In  taste  it  is  said  to  resemble  the 
peach,  but  to  be  much  more  agreeable,  though 
not  so  sweet.     It  is  sometimes  eaten  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  but  more  frequently  with  a  Utde 
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ngar  and  lime-juice.  Three  Tarietiea  are 
mentianed,  tbe  red,  the  purple,  and  the  green. 
-  Wight' t  lama,  lS23iEn,j.  Cyc.     See  Dyes. 

FEKSEPOLIS,  we  do  not  know  whether  it 
mi  originally  called  ElaniaU,  lataker,  or 
Takht-iJeiiishccd.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  empire  by  Cyrus,  he  and  his  immediate 
dtKeadanls  divided  their  residence  chiefly  be- 
tweeo  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Ecbatana.  He  was  a 
conquemr  long  before  he  was  a  king ;  and  while 
Cunbyaes,  his  father,  reigned  in  Peraia  and  oc- 
cupied bis  own  capital ;  and  Cyaxares  his  uncle 
jet  lived,  and  maintained  his  state  in  Ecbatana, 
die  principal  city  of  the  Medes,  the  present 
Bamsd&n,  Cyrus  resided  at  times  in  Babylon. 
vhicli  lie  had  snbdued,  and  then  afterwards  st 
8dm,  when  the  death  of  Abradates  gave  the 
ihole  province  to  his  generous  prince  and 
intaA,  Cyrus  did  not  hve  more  than  eight 
jesis  after  he  became  master  of  the  empire, 
and  tWetbre  could  not  have  had  much  time 
to  distinguish  FersepoUs  by  any  long  residence 
fere;  though  he  often  went  thither.  We  !  earn 
fcm  scTeral  writers,  that  at  different  periods 
kd)  Cyras  and  his  successors  had  added  to  the 
IfileDdoiin  of  the  city  which  the  Greeks  called 
Fenepolis.  Xenophon  clearly  pointa  out  its 
■tDitioD.-  (Strabo.  Diod.  Siculus.) — Porter't 
iVwdt,  Vol.  i,  pp.  576,  677.  See  Hindoo, 
iitikbr,  Jamghid,  Persian  kings. 

PEBSLA.  The  terntory  known  to  Europeans 
"ij  this  name,  is  called  by  its  people  Iran.  Pars 
•t  Fan,  from  which  the  term  Persia  is  derived, 
■  aprorince  of  the  country  called  by  the 
fireeb  v*pVK,  Persis,  which  contained  the 
Aief  city,  and  the  most  splendid  of  aJI 
Ac  Boyal  palaces.  From  Pars  is  also  formed 
ttnte,  the  Aryan  race  who  are  now  fol- 
hrii^  the  tenets  of  Zoroaster.  The  entire 
pDlhern  region  of  Fan,  bordering  on  the 
Tcrnan  Gulf,  is  called  the  Garmsair  or  "  hot 
J^oD."  It  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  lati- 
kds  of  Kazeroon,  and  runs  parallel  with  the 
fenian  Gulf,  from  the  banks  of  the  Tab  to  the 
Mnfines  <^  Laristan  ;  from  Bushire,  eastward 
M  &r  as  Cangoon,  the  tract  ie  named  the 
ftidilistan  or  "  land  of  plains."  The  Tnngis- 
ta,  commonly  pronounced  Tui^istiDon,  or 
"  Bsntrw  land."  is  a  small  tract  of  land  east 
rf  Bniture.  The  greater  portion  of  the  people 
jtf  the  whole  Garmsur,  are  an  independent 
hwlcss  set,  many  of  the  tribes  being  robbers  by 
pofession.  A  huge  wall  of  mountains  sepa- 
Hcs  the  Garmsair,  or  low  region,  from  the 
Bwdsm,  or  high  table-land  of  Persia.  One  of 
ft«  matt  conspicuous  of  these,  is  an  abrupt 
Ic^  hill,  named  Hormooj,  where  specimens 
(f  ccal  were  found.  Sardsair  signifies  "  cold 
ffaa."  It  is  also  termed  the  Sarhada,  a  word 
Slarally  ngniQdng  "  boundary  or  frontier," 
btt  generally  applied  to  any  high  land  where 
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the  climate  is  cold.  Persia 
which  can  be  tet-med  navij 
pbrates  and  the  Tigris  may 
longing  to  that  empire.  Tl 
Ian,  the  Arras  or  Araxes  ii 
Ileilniund,  which  flows  thri 
Seistan,  are  the  largest 
limits.  The  raitis,  except 
neither  frequent  nor  heav 
Peraia  the  most  celebratei 
Great  Salt  Desert.  It  e: 
nity  of  the  cities  of  Koom 
of  the  sea  of  Durra  and 
shish  1  and  from  the  provin 
of  Mazanderan,  being  .  in 
hundred  miles,  and  in  bi 
and  fifly.  It  may  also  I 
deserts  of  Herman  and  S^ 
of  Arabia  is  impregnated 
salts.  The  deserts  ol'  Ken 
ran,  and  Kuzistui,  are  me 
cle  Deserts.  Kara-Kam,  i 
divides  Khorassan  from  I 
from  the  foot  of  the  monv 
Meshed,  as  far  as  the  Lak 
has  an  area  of  about  26,0(K 
lation  of  10,000,000- 
Mahomedana,  Shiah 

Christians,  Nestorians 
„  Armenians 
The  rural  population  may 
lions,  and  there  are  four 
60,000,  Teheran  80,000, 
each  100,000. 

The  ordinary  revenue  o. 
two  millions  but  much  of  i 
der  agreement  to  give  mi 
crown  revenue  is  derived  c 
the  tax  averages  abont  : 
gross  produce.  The  marrit 
one  the  "  aqdi"  with  a  gii 
own  rank,  the  other,  the 
women  of  humbler  birth. 
read  and  write,  especially 
The  happiest  and  moat  glo 
history  was  when  that  co 
by  the  first  monarchs  of  tb 
of  Tartar  princes.  The 
races  that  ruled  in  Persia, 

Puhdadian  dynasty.  C 
names  of  this  dynasty,  the 
by  some  supposed  to  be  ^ 
reigned  atBalk ;  in  this  line 
of  Jamshid  who  reigned 
dun,  who  was  restored  byK 
and  Afraaiab  who  was  Inn; 

The  Kaianian  dynasty 
dian,  and  amongst  its  name 
signifies  the  mighty).'  Eai 
son.  Sostam  his  general. 
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son,  Cyrus  the  great.  Lolirasb,  son  of  Orond  | 
Shah.  (Canibyses  omitted.)  Gushtasp,  his 
son,  Hystaspes  of  Grecian  history.  Isfendiar, 
his  son,  A  panda  or  Astyages  of  do.  Kai  Bah- 
man,  or  Ardashir  daraz-dast,  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimaniis. 

Homai,  daughter  and  wife  of  ditto. 

Darab,  son  of  ditto. 

Dara,  his  son,  the  Darius  overcome  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

The  petty  kings,  Muluk-ut-tawaif,  who  fol- 
low Alexander,  called  by  the  Persians  the  Ash- 
kanians  and  Ashganians,  are  the  Arsacidae  of 
the  Greeks. 

Ardashir  Babegan  bin  Sasan,  Artaxerxes, 
the  first  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  a.  d.  226. 

Ardashir  (Artaxerxes  ii,  the  10th),  a.  d.  81. 

Ardashir  iii,  (the  25  Sassanian)  in  a.  d.  629 
under  whom  anarchy  prevailed. 

Ardashir-daraz-dast,  or  of  the  long  arm,  was 
Kai  Bahman,  the  Artaxerxes  LongimanuB  of 
the  Romans. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Peraia  as  well  as  Syria,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Seleucus  Nicator,  who  established  the  dynasty 
of  the  SeleucidsB.  Antiochus  Soter  succeed- 
ed Seleucus  Nicator,  and  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor,  Antiochus  Theos,  Arsaces,  a  Scy- 
thian, who  came  from  the  north  of  the  sea  of 
Azoff,  induced  the  Persians  to  throw  off  the 
Greek  yoke,  founded  the  Parthian  empire,  and 
madeRhages  his  capital.  This  was  likewise 
the  period  of  the  foundation  of  the  Bactrian 
kingdom  by  Theodotus  the  governor  of  it,  who 
finding  himself  cut  off  from  Syria  by  the  Per- 
sian revolution,  declared  his  independence. 
Arsaces  is  called  Asteh  by  eastern  writers,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
Persian  kings.  When  he  gained  the  kingdom 
it  is  said  he  promised  to  exact  no  tribute  and 
merely  to  consider  himself  as  the  head  of  a 
confederacy  of  princes,  united  for  the  double 
object  of  maintaining  their  independence  and 
freeing  Persia  from  a  foreign  yoke.  This  is 
the  commencement  of  that  era  of  Persian  his- 
tory called  by  eastern  writers,  Muluk-ut-tuwaif, 
or  commonwealth  of  tribes. 

Chor-saci,  is  an  ancient  term  by  which  the 
Scythians  designated  the  ancient  Persians. 
Baron  DeBode  supposes  the  town  of  Ardea  in 
Fars  near  the  mountainous  region  of  Ardekan, 
to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
ancient  Persians.  The  Pei'sians  built  Al  maidan 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 

Koornah,  is  one  of  these  three  Apameas 
built  by  Seleucus  in  honour  of  his  first  wife, 
Apamea,  daughter  of  Artabazus.  It  is  situat- 
ed at  the  point  of  a  triangle,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  although  now  dwindl'ed  into  a  petty  town, 
it  was  formerly  a  place  of  consequence.     Koor- 
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nah  is  situated  on  a  low  fiat,  with  apparentW 
a  rich  soil,  and  along  the  river  are  low  banks 
to  prevent  the  country  being  flooded.  At  thia 
spot  some  oriental  traditions  have  fixed  the 
Garden  of  Eden. 

It  was  at  Nahavend,  in  a.d.  632  (Hejira  21) 
that  the  celebrated  battle  of  Kadesia  wai! 
fought,  in  which  the .  troops  of  the  caliph  j 
Oraar,  commanded  by  the  Arab  chief  Noiuan, 
who  was  there  slain,  defeated  the  Peraam 
in  the  reign  of  Yezdejerd,  one  of  the  Sa»- 
sanide  princes.  This  monarch,  shordy  aiter 
his  defeat,  was  killed  by  a  miller  of  Men, 
with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge.  The  dynm 
of  the  Sassanides  had  reigned  in  Persia  4 la 
years ;  it  became  extinct  with  Yezdijerd, 
and  Persia  then  fell  under  the  dominioB 
of  the  caliphs,  who  compelled  the  populatko 
to  embrace  Islamism.  The  town  of  NahaTend, 
is  built  just  at  the  toot  of  the  north-east  raog^ 
of  hills,  upon  some  craggy  points.  In  the  ceo* 
tre  of  the  town  rises  the  citadeU  a  most  ioi* 
posing-looking  structure,  and  really  of  sooie 
strength.  It  crowns  the  top  of  the  highest  d 
the  craggy  points  upon  which  the  place  is  boil^ 
and  is  supported  by  immensely  solid  mnd  valk 
from  without,  rising  at  least  100  feet  high. 

The  battle  of  Kadesia  fought  in  'the  year 
of  the  Hejira  21  (a.d.  632)  under  the  kat 
phat  of  Omar,  by  the  Arab  general  Saad» 
against  Rustum,  the  commander-in-chief  <i 
the  Persian  army,  in  the  reign  of  Yezdijerd  m 
the  last  of  the  Sassanian  race.  This  bsdhr 
lasted  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  d« 
Arabs  were  victorious  and  the  Persian  mot- 
archy  destroyed.  In  a.d.  906,  Rhages  m 
taken  by  Ismail,  founder  of  the  Samanee  ^ 
nasty.  It  ceased  now  to  be  a  seat  of  empin^ 
and  in  a.d.  967  became  the  capital  of  tM 
house  of  Shemgur,  a  race  of  petty  princes  wll 
maintained  a  kind  of  independence,  while  M 
dynasties  of  Saman  and  Dilemee  divided  Ai 
empire  of  Persia.  In  a.d.  1027,  Rhages  wrf 
the  last  conquest  of  Mahmud  of  Ghuzni. 

Timur  Lung,  usually  called  Tamerlane,  sn«J 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  Chaghatai  at  Samarcuj 
in  1370,  being  then  in  his  thirty-fburtb  y«« 
Spent  two  years  in  settling  his  own  IdngM 
and  putting  down  opponents  ;  and  then  pi»^ 
ceeded  to  extend  his  dominions  by  smziog  0 
all  others.  In  addition  to  Persia  he  extenM 
his  victories  over  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Armenii^l 
Georgia,  Tartary,  Hindoostan,  and  a  greil 
part  of  Persia.  He  penetrated  to  the  confiiwl 
of  Siberia,  and  plundered  Moscow.  He  haS  1 
placed  on  his  own  head  no  fewer  than  twentf*j 
seven  crowns  ;  and  was  about  to  essay  the  gchi* 
quest  of  China  with  an  army  of  200,000. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
during  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Grwt, 
the  English  flrst  established  commercial  settle- 
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ments  in  Persia.    Two  enterprizing  English- 
men, Sir  Anthony  Sherely  and  his  brother, 
with  a  few  followers,  had  made  their  way  to 
the  court  of  Persia,  where  they  met  with  a 
distinguished  reception.    Sir  Anthony  returned 
as  envoy  from  Shah  Abbas  to  establish   an 
alliance  with  the  christian  monarchs  of  Europe 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Turks  and  with  a 
grant.    PermittiDg  all  christian  merchants  to 
trade  freely  with  Persia.    Under  the  patronage 
of  Shah  Abbas,  the  English,  the  French,  and 
tiie  Dutch  had  established  factories  at  Gromb- 
TDon,  to  which  place  the  Persian  monarch  afler- 
varda  gave  thQ  name  of  Bunder  Abbas  or  the 
Port  of  Abbas,  by  which  it  is  now  known.  Shah 
Abbas,  however,  had  less  toleration  for  the  Por- 
tuguese, who,  in  1507,  under  Albuquerque,  had 
eonqnered  and  occupied  the  island  of  Hormuz, 
St  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  not  far  from 
Gombroon,  and  he  resolved  on  their  expulsion. 
He  was  joined  in  this  enterprise  by  the  Eng- 
lish, then  at  war  with  Portugal,  with  whom 
in  1622  he  entered  into  an  engagement  grants 
mg  them  half  the  plunder  of  the  island  and 
kalf  the  future  customs  of  Gombroon  and  Hor- 
iriTiz.    The  Portuguese  were  driven  out,  but 
the  promises  of  the  king  of  Persia  to  the  English 
were  not  kept.     The  factory  at  Gombroon  was 
ttaintained  through  many  losses  and  disasters 
liH  1761,  when  it  was  withdrawn  in  conse- 
foence  of  the   oppressions  of  the  provincial 
fiovemor  of  Lar.    The  death  of  Shah  Abbas 
k  1628  was  followed  by  the  rapid  fall  of  the 
Soffi&vean  dynasty.     Four  weak  princes  of  that 
boose  successively  ascended  the  throne  of  Per- 
fia.  During  their  reign  the  Turks  severed  from 
flie  Persian  empire  some  of  the  best  of  the 
irestem  provinces,  the  Arab  ruler  of  Muscat 
IKMessed  himself  of  the  islands  in  the  Persian 
plf,  the  Affghans  of  the  Abdali  tribe  made 
ftemselves  independent  in  Herat  and  the  Ghil- 
iks  in  Gandahar ;  and  in  1722,  within  a  cen- 
lory  after  the  death  of  Shah  Abbas,  Ispahan 
iras  besieged  by  Mahmud   of   Gandahar,   to 
whom  Shah    Hossein    formally  resigned    his 
^mwn.    The  Affghan  dynasty  was  short-lived. 
Mahmud  died  insane  in  1725.    His  cousin  and 
Mj  snoceasor  Ashraf  was  slain  in  1730  while 
ieong  in  the    desert  before    his    conqueror 
jHadir  Kooli  Khan,  the  warrior  Nadir  Shah. 
lAfter  the  abdication  of  Shah  Hossein,  his  son 
Siunasp  had  assumed  the  name  and  state  of 
ling,  and  was  nnceasing  in  his  feeble  efforts  to 
leoover  the  crown.     Shah  Tamasp  was  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  his  nominal  sovereignty  only 
t»o  years,  when  he  was  dethroned  by  Nadir 
Kooli,  who,  with  affected  reluctance,  accepted 
the  crown.     Little  had  remained  of  Persia  in 
ihe  feeble  grasp  of  Shah  Tamasp,  when,  in  the 
year  1726,  Nadir  Shah,  after  a  life  of  vicissi- 
tudes, found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
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robbers  in  Khorassan,  at  the  age  of  about  thirty- 
five.    The  genius  of  this  man  alone  qtdckly 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  Persia,  from 
being  trodden  under  foot  by  all,  became,  during 
his  lifetime,  a  formidable  empire,  and  enjoyed 
once  again  the  glory,  such  as  it  is,  of  being  a 
conquering  nation.     The  first  exploit  of  Nadir 
Shah  was  the  conquest  of  Meshed,  and  the 
rescue  of  all  Eastern  Persia  from  the  Affghans ; 
the  next  was  his  victory  at  Hamadan  over  the 
Turks,  and  their  expulsion  from  Azerb^'an  and 
the  other  western  provinces  of  Persia.    While 
he  was  besieging  Erivan  he  received  the  news 
that  the  Affghans  had  again  invaded  Persia :  so 
he  turned  round,  beat  them,  and  took  Herat 
and  Ferrah.     He  forced  the  Russians  to  aban- 
don, by  treaty,  all  conquests  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  preparatory  to  his  attack  on  Turkey,  and 
then  dethroned  his  imbecile  sovereign   Shah 
Tamasp,  whom  he  had  first  taken  the  pains 
thoroughly  to  discredit.   He  failed  in  an  attack 
on  Bagdad,  but  was  successful  in  Georgia  and 
Armenia,  taking  the  cities  of  Gengah,  Tiflis, 
Kars    and    Erivan,  the  former  possessions  of 
Persia  in  those  parts.     After  his  seizure  of  the 
throne,  he  subdued    the    Bakhtiyaii  and  put 
Teheran  in  safety ;    he  then  marched  80,000 
men  and  took  Gandahar  and  Cabul ;  sending 
kind  and  flattering  letters  to  the  Tatar  chiefs 
beyond  the  Oxus,  whose  country  he  did  not 
want,  telling  them  that  he  would  never  invade 
the  rightfiil  inheritance  of  the  descendants  of 
Gengis  Elhan  and  the  high  Turcoman  fieimilies. 
He  thus  secured  his  rear,  and  affecting  indig-* 
nation  and  necessity,  advanced  to  the  attack  of 
India,  because  the  emperor  of  Delhi  had  not 
answered  his  letter  requiring  the  reddition  of 
certain  Affghan  chie&.     In  a  rapid  and  suc- 
cessful march  he  passed  through  Lahore,  beat 
the    emperor    Mahomed    Shah,  and    entered 
Delhi  in  1739.     The  inhabitants  were  respect- 
ed till  on  a  report  of  his  death,  they  rose  upon 
his  troops.     He  then  at  last  gave  orders  for  a 
general  massacre.     While  it  raged.  Nadir  sat 
alone  and  gloomy  in  a  mosque,  were  Mahomed 
Shah  found  him,  and  entreated  him  to  spare 
his  people.  The  emperor  of  India  should  never 
sue  in  vain,  replied  Nadir,  who  gave  orders  for 
the  carnage  to  cease  ;  so  great  was  his  disci- 
pline and  power  over  his  troops  that  he  was 
immediately  obeyed.     Afler  restoring  the  em- 
peror to  his  throne,  he  returned  to  Persia,  con- 
quering on  the  way  Scind,  Balkh,  Bokhara 
and  Khaurism  or  Khiva.  Meshed  was  his  new 
capital,  whence  he  made  expeditions  against 
the  Lesghins  and  Turks :  becoming  gloomy  and 
cruel  during  the  last  six  years  of  his  life,  he 
was  murdered  in  1747.  Under  Nadir  Shah,  the 
Persian  empire  had  recovered  for  a  time  its  for- 
mer glory.    He  not  only  recovered  the  provinces 
conquered  by  the  Turks  and  the  Russians,  but 
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reduQed  Sind,  Candahar,  Cabul,  Balkh,  and  the 
whole  country  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  carried  his  arms  to  Delhi,  which  he 
gave  up  to  plunder  and  massacre,  and  compel- 
led the  emperor  of  Delhi  to  cede  to  him  all  his 
possessions  west  of  the  Indus,  Within  a  few 
years  after  his  murder  in  1747,  the  mighty 
empire  which  he  had  re-created  was  dismem- 
bered. Ahmed  Khan,  Abdali,  proclaimed  him- 
self king  of  the  Affghans,  took  Candahar  and 
Herat  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire 
which  he  extended  by  conquests  more  brilliant 
than  those  of  Nadir  Shah.  The  province  of  Kho- 
rassan  was  all  that  was  left  to  Shah  Rokh,  the 
blinded  grandson  of  Nadir  Shah.  This  was 
guaranteed  in  his  independent  possession  by 
Ahmed  Khan,  but  was  soon  broken  up  into  a 
number  of  independent  principalities.  The 
southern  and  western  provinces  of  Lar,  Fars, 
Irak,  Azerbijan  and  Mazenderan  were  sub- 
dued by  Karem  Khan  of  the  tribe  of  Zend, 
and  a  prince  of  the  Suffavean  house  named 
Shah  Ismael,  a  son  of  the  sister  of  Shah  Hos- 
sein,  was  set  up  as  a  king.  But  he  was  a  mere 
puppet  and  was  soon  cast  into  prison,  and  Karem 
Khan  ruled  alone.  He  was  a  just  ruler.  In 
1763  he  granted  to  the  British  a  firman  for  a 
factory  at  Bushire  and  for  the  trade  of  the 
Persian  rule.  Karem  Khan  died  in  1779 
after  a  vigorous  rule  of  twenty-six  years.  His 
death  was  the  signal  for  fresh  revolutions 
marked  by  the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  four  surviving  sons  of 
Karem  Khan  were  savagely  mutilated.  This 
state  of  things  ended  in  1795  in  the  elevation 
to  the  throne  of  Persia  of  Aga  Mahmud  Khan 
of  the  Kajar  tribe,  the  founder  of  the  present 
dynasty.  In  1788,  during  the  brief  rule  of 
Jaffir  Khan,  nephew  ef  Karem  Khan,  and  the 
last  representative  but  one  of  the  Zend  family, 
the  British  who,  during  the  revolution,  had 
been  subjected  to  many  oppressive  exactions, 
obtained  through  the  chief  of  their  factory 
at  Bussora  another  firman  for  unrestricted 
trade  in  the  Persian  dominions.  From  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  invasion  of 
India  by  Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmed  Shah,  Abdali, 
it  was  believed  that  the  plains  of  India  were 
exposed  to  be  periodically  ravaged  by  any 
ambitious  ruler  in  Affghanistan.  In  1796, 
Zeman  Shah^^andson  of  Ahmed  Shah,  Abdali, 
advanced  to  Lahore  with  the  professed  purpose 
of  restoring  the  house  of  Timour  from  the 
domination  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  after  some 
years  in  1801,  Captain  Malcolm  was  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  Persia.  The  re-conquest  ©f 
Affghanistan  was  always  a  favorite  dream  of 
the  Kajar  dynasty,  who  conceived  that  their 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  that  country  were  as 
complete  as  in  the  days  of  the  Suffavean  kings. 
In  1828  Futteh  Ali  Shah  was  induced  by  the 
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Russians  to  advance  on  Herat,  the  key  oC 
Affghanistan,  but,  two  expeditions  were  unsuc- 
cessful. His  son  Mahomed  Shah,  who  was 
ever  a  friend  of  Russia  and  an  enemy  to  British 
interests,  revived  the  project,  and  with  a  lai^ 
force  laid  siege  to  Herat,  on  23rd  November 
1837.  To  force  the  Shah  to  renounce  ha 
ambitious  projects,  a  demonstration  was  made 
in  the  Persian  gulf  by  the  occupation  of  ^ 
island  of  Kharack.  This  induced  him  to  with- 
draw  fi-om  Herat  after  a  siege  of  ten  months,, 
during  which  all  his  efforts  had  been  frostrated 
by  the  energy  and  ability  of  Lieutenant  HdreJ 
Pottinger,  an  oflBcer  of  the  Bombay  Artillery. 
Mahomed  Shah  died  in  August  1848  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Naseer-ood-deen, 
On  the  death  of  Yar  Maliomed  Khap  his  suc- 
cessor feeling  himself  insecure  in  power,  anj 
being  threatened  by  the  Ameer  of  Cabul  and 
by  Kohun-dil  Khan  from  Candahar,  Syud  Ma*, 
homed  Khan  made  overtures  to  Persia,  aai 
a  force  was  despatched  by  the  Shah  nomio- 
ally  to  reduce  the  Turkomans,  but  in  reali^ 
to  occupy  Herat.  A  force  was  sent  in  Deceoh 
ber  1855,  in  violation  of  the  agreement  whidi 
had  been  made  by  the  Persian  government 
Mahomed  Yusoof  was  taken  prisoner,  andHenI 
was  captured  on  26th  October  1856.  The; 
quarrel  could  not  be  adjusted,  and  a  force  ym. 
sent  from  Bombay  to  occupy  Kharack,  and  oa 
the  1st  November  1866  war  was  declarel 
After  a  brief  successful  campaign  under  &\ 
James  Outram,  a  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  ^ 
February  1857,  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  4i' 
March  1857.  In  this  the  previous  treaty  un 
adhered  to  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  thi 
Persian  gulf.  In  1861  an  attempt  made  ta 
arrange  for  a  telegraph  line  through  Persia  te 
Bunder  Abbass,  failed,  but  in  1863,  the  kir^ 
resolved  in  constructing  a  line  from  Kli^atiq 
on  the  Turkish  frontier,  through  Teheran,  h^ 
han  and  Shiraz  to  meet  the  British  line  at' 
Bushire. 

The  entire  town  population  of  Persia  do« 
not  exceed,  if  it  equals  eight  millions  of  wok^ 
The  country  is  very  thinly  peopled ;  and  agreak 
proportion  of  it  being  a  barren  desert  is  def 
tute  of  inhabitants.   The  entu'e  ^nmml  revemMj 
amounts  to  about  three  millions  of  tomans,  not 
quite  a  million  and  half  sterling.  Persia  resenh 
bles  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  in  being  diridei 
among  tribes,  the  chiefs  of  which  commaod 
great  respect.    Persia  is  a  thoroughly  aiistiK 
cratic  country,  where  high  birth  and  poliahei 
manners  are  much  considered.     In  Has  point 
it  differs  much  from  Turkey  and  even  Bassiai 
where  the  feeling  is  thoroughly  democratic,  that  j 
is  to  say,  Turks  and  Russians  cannot  feel  or  | 
understand  why,  because  the  &ther  has  been  ] 
distinguished,  the  son  should  be  respected.  Per-  j 
haps  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iran  are  i 
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nomadic,  and  this  section,  by  its  habits,  as  well 
as  mode  of  life,  constitutes  a  race  separate  from 
the  other  or  fixed  portion,  which  consists  of 
Persians,  Kurds,  Armenians,  Arabs,  Jews  and 
Parsees.    Tlie  region  intervening  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Indus  is  thinly  peopled.     It 
i  occnpied  by  races,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  no- 
made  and  of  varied  origin  bounded  by  the  race 
on  the  north,  known  to  Europe  as  Affghans,  by 
the  Brahni  mountaineers  and  the  Balooch  races 
of  Baluchistan,  and  races  on  the  sea  coast  whose 
origin  is  unknown.     ]VIacdonald  Kinneir  (Geog, 
Mem,  p.  44)  questions  whether  the  inhabitants 
would  amount  to  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
millions  even  including  the  Iliyat  races,  who 
Mobably  exceed  the  number  of  those  who  reside 
m  towns.    The  word  Iliyat  is  derived  from  Eel, 
'•%  Turkish  or  Tartar  word,  signifying  tribe; 
to  which  "  aut,"  an  Arabic  termination  of  the 
plural,  is  added ;  a  combination  not  uncom- 
mon.   The  Iliyat  tribes  in  Persia,  are  of  Tartar 
laad  Turcoman  descent ;  and  of  tribes  from  the 
Bakhtiara  mountains,  who  are  of  a  race  totally 
i&tinct  from  the  northern  hordes,  and,  proba- 
|Uy,  something   more   indigenous  to  the  soil, 
Idum  any  of  the  other  wanderers ;  but  all  lead 
'fte  same  manner  of  life,  and  bear  the  com- 
|Don  name  of  Iliyat  their  pastoral  habits  little 
l&tinguishing  them  from  the  Bedouin  Arab, 
;«r  the  nomade  Tartar  on  the  banks  of   the 
Jfedzen.    The  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire 
^kerefore  consist  of  two  large  distinct  classes : 
fte  stationary  inhabitants  of  towns  and  cities ; 
pud  the  wandering  dwellers  in  tents  and  tem- 
forary  villages.     They  comprise  a  very  large 
on  of  the  population  of  the  country,  though 
actual  numbers   are   not  well   known, 
ey  are  mahomedans  of  the  Sunni  sect  and 
en.     Many  of  the  best  families  in  Persia 
of  Iliyat  origin.     The  present  royal  family 
of  the  Kajar  tribe,  a  Turlash  Eel,  which  came 
Persia  with  llmur.     In  winter,  the  Iliyat 
er  inhabit  temporary  huts,  or  follow  the  sun 
warmer  districts;   the  empire  of  Persia 
sufficiently  extended  to  yidd  a  temperate 
te  somewbere,  in  almost  all  seasons.    They 
ge  their  places  of  encampment  with  the 
n  and  climate,  going  in  the  summer  to  the 
eilauk  or  quarters  where  pasturage  and  water 
to  be  found  in  abundance ;  and  when  the 
of  winter  sets  in,  adjourning  to  the  Kish- 
:k  or  warmer  region,  in  which   their  flocks 
herds,  as  well  as  themselves  are  better 
tered.     Their  summer   abodes   consist  of 
black  tents,  made  of  woven  horse-hair, 
sides  being  matting,  or  dried  rushes.     They 
Ire  usually  pitched  in  a  quadrangular  fonn  c«i 
fi«  banks  of  their  hereditary  rivers,  and  under 
the  brow  of  the  mountains  which  had  shadow- 
d  their  forefathers  for  unknown  gcnerations. 
Hence,  though  they  wander,  it  is  yet  within 
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bounds.  Tlaey  have  a  country,  and  only  change 
their  place  in  it.  The  nomade  tribes  of  Arabia 
and  of  Tartary  bear  the  same  chai-acter  ;  pos- 
sessing an  extended  inheritance,  though  it  be 
only  a  deeert.  The  Iliyat  constitute  the  military 
force  :  and  their  chiefs,  to  whom  the  tribes  are 
entirely  devoted,  are  the  hereditary  nobiUty  of 
the  kingdom  of  Persia.  Those  in  the  southern 
provinces,  the  Bakhtiari,  Fielhi,  and  Mahma- 
seni,  trace  their  origin  to  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity, and  are  probably  the  descendants  of  the 
warlike  bands  who  inhabited  the  same  country 
in  the  days  of  Alexander.  The  Kashgoi  are  a 
nomade  Turkish  tribe  of  about  120,000  families, 
whose  chief  is  the  Il-Khavi  of  Ears.  They  and 
the  Bakhtiari  from  the  warm  pastures  of  Ara- 
bistan  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf,  arrive 
in  spring  on  the  grazing  of  Isfahan.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  both  the  tribes  return  to  their 
respective  Garmsair  or  wintering  lands.  The 
entire  southern  region  of  Ears,  bordering  on  the 
Pei*sian  gulf,  is  called  the  Gai'msair  or  "  hot- 
region."  It  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  lati- 
tude of  Kazeroon,  and  runs  pai-allel  with  the 
Persian  gulf,  from  the  banks  of  the  Tab  to  the 
confines  of  Laristan,  From  Bushii'e,  eastward, 
as  far  as  Cangoon,  the  tract  is  named  the  Dush- 
tistan  or  "land  of  plains,"  The  Tungistan, 
commonly  pronounced  Tungistoon,  or  "  narrow 
land,"  is  a  small  tract  of  land  east  of  Bushire. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
Garmsair,  consists  of  an  independent  lawless 
set,  many  of  the  tribes  being  robbers  by  pro- 
fession. Each  tribe  has  a  separate  grazing 
ground  for  its  flocks ;  and  this  land,  from  long 
and  undisputed  possession,  is  considered  as  the 
property  of  the  different  chiefs.  In  the  fine 
se^on  they  are  continually  on  the  move,  in 
search  of  pasturage  ;  but,  in  the  winter,  several 
of  the  tribes,  amongst  which  may  be  numbered 
the  Karagoosli  and  Afshar,  settle  in  villages. 
In  Dahistan,  Asterabad,  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Khorasan,  instead  of  tents  they  live  in  small 
portable  wooden  houses.  They  principally 
subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and  con- 
sequently grow  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
corn  ;  they  manufacture  cloth,  as  well  as  several 
other  little  articles  for  their  own  use,  and  the 
most  beautiful  Persian  and  Turkish  carpets,  so 
much  admired  in  Europe,  are  the  work  of  the 
Iliyat.  Inured,  from  their  infancy,  to  arms,  to 
danger,  and  fatigue,  arid  tenacious,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  honour  of  their  tribe,  they  are  at 
once  the  prop  and  glory  of  their  country.  Each 
tribe  is  divided  into  '•  teera'*  or  branches,  and 
each  teera  has  a  particular  leader,  all  of  whom 
are,  however,  subservient  to  the  chief.  These 
chiefs  are,  both  from  birth  and  influence,  the 
first  men  in  the  empire  ;  they  are  alwaj's  mu- 
tually jealous  and  hostile ;  and  the  king,  by 
nicely  balancing  the  power  of  the  one  against 
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ihat  of  the  other,  insures  his  own  safety  and 
the   peace  of  his   dominions.     It  is  also  the 
custom  to  detain  at  court,  either  the  chief  him- 
self or  some  part  of  his  family,  as  hostages  for 
the  fidelity  of  the  tribe.  The  Iliyat  or  "  tribes," 
says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  are  all  soldiers,  and 
generally  horsemen.     The  cities  furnish  no 
soldiers  to  the  army  except  infantry,  they  are 
defended  .by  a  militia,  who  sometimes  take  the 
field.     In  their  conduct  and  morals,  the  Iliyat 
women  are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  the  towns 
and  settlements.    They  are  chaste  and  correct 
in  their  lives,  and  faithful  to  their  husbands. 
Persians  designate  as  Ilyats,  the  whole  of  those 
tribes  who  subsist  by  their  flocks,  and  also  that 
portion  which  is  employed  in  the  pearl  fishery. 
The  I'lyats  do  not  admit  that  they  belong  to 
the  old  Persian  stock,  but  believe  themselves  to 
be  descended  from  strangers,  who  had  been 
attracted  by  the  thirst  of  conquest,  like  the 
Saracens  from  the  west,  or  the  followers  of 
Jengiz  Khan,  and  other  adventurers  from  the 
east.    The  I'lyats  settled  in  Persia  at  a  recent 
period,  and  have  preserved  their  peculiar  habits 
and  customs.     The  funerals  of  the  Bakhtiyari, 
for  instance,  are  attended  with  dancing  and 
other  symptoms  of  rejoicing  and  if  the  man 
should  have  been  killed  in  battle,  the  rejoicings 
(and  this  is  the  case  also  among  the  Arabs)  are 
on  that  account  the  greater.    The  I'lyats  are 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  almost  everything, 
except  tending  their  flocks,  weaving  tent  cloth, 
occasional  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  mar- 
tial exercises.    The  head  of  each  tribe  is  its 
leader  in  war,  or  in  the  predatory  excursions ; 
and  he  practically  teaches  his  hardy  followers 
to  despise  the  peaceable  occupations  of  the  cul- 
tivators, who,  when  not  sufficiently  protected, 
are  frequently  plundered  of  their  corn  and 
cattle.    The  Ilyat  chiefs  and  their  families  are 
the  only  permanent  aristocracy  of  Persia,  in 
which  kingdom  they  occupy  a  position  nearly 
resembling  that  of  the  old  feudal  chieflains  in 
Europe ;  and  at  times  they  have  been  raised  by 
their  personal  talent,  aided  by  fortuitous  circum- 
stances, to  the  throne  itself.     Fatteh  Ali  Shah, 
was  an  instance  of  this  sudden  elevation.     The 
I'lyat  communities  usually  consist  of  twenty  or 
thirty  families.     They  make  carpets  and  tents, 
and  have  all  things  within  themselves  except 
clothes,  copper  utensils,  pack-saddles  and  per- 
sonal   ornaments  for    their  dress,   and  these 
they  obtain  from  the  Persians.  Being  entire- 
ly a  pastoral  people,   their    property  is   cal- 
culated by  the  number  of  animals  (more  par- 
ticularly   sheep)   which   they  possess.    These 
constitute  the  ordinary   medium  of  traffic,  and 
they   are   sheared   twice  in   each  year.     Al- 
lowing one-fourth  for  the  usual  exaggerations 
to  the  east,  there  would  still  be  about  600,000 
families,   which,   at    an  avemgc   of  four  and 
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a  half  persons  to  each,  would  give  2,700,0(H 
Ilyats. 

After  Persia  was  overrun  by  the  mahome< 
dans  from  Arabia  and  Tartary,  most  of  th| 
people  seem  to  have  become  midiomedaDs,  an| 
little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  firo 
worshippers  in  the  years  preceding  the  arri 
val  of  a  small  remnant  of  them  on  tiii 
coast  of  Guzerat.  On  their  being  presented  H 
the  hindoo  ruler  of  that  country  they  avowej 
their  reverence  of  the  cow  and  its  product! 
This  doubtless  was  done  with  the  object  )i 
conciliating  the  people  amongst  whomihejhaj 
arrived,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  sole  conceffiiof 
which  during  the  succeeding  three  hundrej 
years  they  have  openly  made  to  the  religioq 
around  them.  They  are  a  well  educated  pedi 
pie  and  many  of  their  women  also  have  beej 
educated.  In  their  habits,  they  have  nothini 
in  common  with  hindoos,  and  they  retain  tot 
wards  mahomedans  a  dislike,  to  call  it  by  nj 
strange  term,  which  has  been  handed  dowj 
from  the  time  that  they  were  driven  forth,] 
small  band  of  pilgrims,  from  their  native  land 
They  have  largely  engaged  in  commerce  anj 
trade,  and  cling  to  the  British  and  their  cnsJ 
toms,  their  dislike  of  thb  mahomedans  and  th^ 
absence  of  all  sympathy  on  their  part  wid 
hindoo  habits,  encouraging  their  Anglican  raj 
clinations.  j 

Bokhara  has  a  considerable  number  cl 
Persians  especially  Persian  captives,  who  an 
brought  in  small  parties.  The  greater  majoritjl 
however,  of  this  people  were  transplanted  Iron 
Merv,  in  the  reign  of  Amir  Seyid,  when  tha 
city  fell  under  his  sway.  With  a  view  J 
weakening  it,  and  thereby  ensure  his  onn  safiBJ 
ty,  he  ordered  40,000  families  to  be  traDsport| 
ed  from  Merv  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Saman 
kand.  It  is  from  them  the  Persians  of  Bokhad 
chiefly  descend.  The  Persian  population  an 
easily  distinguished  by  the  regularity  of  tfaeij 
features,  and  their  bushy  black  hair.  Thn 
profess  outwardly  the  Sunni  &ith,  thoa^  m 
their  hearts  they  remain  Shia,  cordially  hadnd 
therefore,  the  Bokharians.  J 

The  Persians  of  Cabul  amount  to  I2,00l| 
families ;  they  reside  in  a  separate  quarter  d 
the  city,  which  keeps  up  an  esprit  de  cam 
among  them  ;  it  also  gives  them  a  knowledn 
of  their  power  which  may  prove  salutary  od 
prejudicial  to  the  factions  that  divide  tM 
country  according  to  circumstances.  Besides 
the  Taujiks,  who  are  the  original  inhabitant 
of  the  country,  the  tribes  descended  from  thd 
Indian  stock,  and  Kuzzilbash  sprung  from  thd 
Tartar  conquerors  of  Persia,  tiiere  are  othen 
nations  found  in  small  portions  in  the  counuyl 
inhabited  by  the  Affghans.  It  would  exdw 
great  surprise  to  find  a  colony  of  French  o  I 
Spaniards  settled  in  a  town  or  country  in  Greayl 
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Britain,  and  remaining  distinct  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  ailer  the  lapse  of  several 
centuries,  but  this  is  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon thing  in  Asia.  The  wandering  habits  of 
a  great  part  of  the  population  familiarizes  the 
whole  to  the  idea  of  migration.  It  is  also  fre- 
qiuently  the  policy  of  the  Asiatic.  The  most 
Bumeious  ot  this  class  are  the  Arabs,  who 
hsYe  probably  emigrated  from  Persian  Khoras- 
MD.  Many  Arab  tribes  are  still  to  be  found 
in  great  numbers  and  power  in  that  country, 
vhere  they  have  probably  been  settled  since 
the  first  period  of  the  mahomedan  conquest,  or 
at  least  since  the  time  when  the  Arab  dynasty 
of  Samaunee  ruled  in  Bokhara.  The  number 
in  A^hanistan  may  be  about  two  thousand 
fionilies,  some  of  whom  form  part  of  the  garri- 
son of  Balla  Hissaur  at  Cabul,  and  the  rest  re- 
tide  at  Jellalabad,  between  Cabul  and  Pesha- 
wur.  These  last  are  under  a  chief  of  their 
otfn,  who  is  of  such  consideration,  that  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  ancestors  was  the  wife 
d  Ahmed  Shah,  and  the  mother  of  Tymoor. 
'Thej  have  lost  tlieir  original  language,  but  they 
:  still  Hve  in  one  society,  and  are  all  settled  and 
engaged  in  tillage. 

The  bravery  of  the  Persian  soldiery  has  been 

i  shown  in  the  attacks  on  Herat,  and  at  the 

iflfeorming  of  Bast,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions, 

Ithey  possess  the  important  qualifications  (for  a 

I  country  like  Persia)  of  cheerfully  accomplished 

I  long  and  difficult  marches,  even  when  scantily 

!  supplied  with  necessaries.  The  Persian  like  the 

i  modem  Kurd  and  Turkoman,  is  almost  always 

noonted ;  and  having  been  trained  from  his 

infancy,  he  is  one  of  &e  most  expert  horsemen 

S&  the  world.     He  is,  in  fact,  quite  unrivalled 

in  his  skilful  management  of  the  animal  when 

.amending  the  steep  sides  of  rocky  mountains, 

which  by  most  persons  would  be  considered 

altogether  inaccessible  for  a  horseman.     The 

takhtiyari  and  other  tribes,  maintaining  a  kind 

rfhalf  independence  in  the  mountains,  are  also 

toy  expert  riders;  but  every  Persian,  man 

and  boy,  is  a  finished  horseman,  and  particu- 

Itflj  skilful  in  loading  and  firing  from  the  back 

|rf  the  animals.     Like  his  Parthian  ancestors, 

le  can  turn  round  when  pursued,  and  fire  bis 

long  gun  directly  to  the  rear.    He  then  gallops 

aff  at  full  speed,  hanging  down  from  his  saddle 

oi  the  off  side  in  such  a  way  that  the  greater 

fart  of  his  body  is  covered  by  the  horse.     It  is 

not  an    uncommon    thing  to  see  a   Persian, 

whilst  going  at  a  brisk  pace,  stoop  down,  take  a 

iheep,  or  even  a  much  smaller  object  from  the 

gioand,  and  cany  it  off  with  unrelaxed  speed. 

The  sling  is  just  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  of 

ilB  supporting  the  piece  over  the  left  wrist, 

jvhilst  the  hand  grasps  the  muzzle,  so  as  to 

&cilitate    the    loading.     On    one  occasion,  a 

ftwling-piece,  belonging  to  Lieutenant  Lynch's 
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party,  was  thus  taken  up  from  the  ground,  bat 
the  timely  use  of  a  rifle  recovered  it.     The. 
ancient  Persians  held  that  veracity  is  the  mark 
of  piety.     The  modern  Persians  are  regarded 
as  skilful  in  dissimulation.    Among  themselveSi 
with  their  equals,  the  Persians  of  the  higher 
classes  who  are  settled  in  towns  are  affable  and 
polite  ;  to  their  superiors,  servile  and  obsequi- 
ous ;  and  towards  their  inferiors,  haughty  and 
domineering.     All  ranks  are  equaUy  avarici* 
ous,  sordid  and  dishonest,  when  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  btdng  so  ;  nor  do  they  care  tor 
detection  when   they  have   once   reaped  the 
.benefit  of  their  superior  genius,  as  they  term 
it,  one  disagreeable  featm-e  in  Persian  society, 
being  their  utter  disregard  of  the  truth.     Wiib, 
a  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  all  alike  in 
dissimulation.     Notwithstanding  their  rapacity 
and  eager  pursuit  after  money,  they  are  by 
no  means  niggardly,  as  far  as  their  own  per- 
sonal gratification   is   concerned.     A  Persian 
loves  to  make  a  show  with  his  wealth,  however 
nefariously  acquired  ;  and  generally  spends  hia 
money  freely  in  pomp,  ostenation,  and  profii- 
gacy.  To  the  Persian  have  been  attributed  many 
of  the  worst  qualities  of  human  nature  and  his 
thoughtless  extravagance  is  of  itself  a  root  from 
which  many  evil  branches  cannot  fail  to  spring* 
He  is  notorious  for  a  total  disregard  of  truth, 
and  for  the  fraud  with  which  ordinary  dealings 
are   conducted.,    He  is  devoid  of  shame   in 
private  life,  and  as  insensible  to  disgrace  in 
public ;  and,  provided  he  can  escape  punish- 
ment, the  most  dishonest  artifices  are  viewed 
as  legitimate  ^eans  of  accomplishing  his  ends. 
He  is  superstitious  as  well  as  h3rpocritical  in 
religious  matters,  faithless  in  friendship,  sub- 
ject to  strong  prejudices,  and  of  a  revengeful 
disposition.    His  minor  faults  are  garrulity  and 
a  love  of  vain  display,  to  which  last  even  per- 
sonal comforts  and  cleanliness  are   too  often 
sacrificed,  he  is  remarked  for  a  dogmatical  and 
egotistical  bearing,  and  a  haughty  demeanour 
towards  inferiors,  with  as  usual  in  such  disposi- 
tions, the  utmost  servility  towards  those  above 
him.     This  dark  picture  is  not,  however,  with- 
out brighter  spots.      Owing  to  his  politeness 
towards  strangers,  and  an  apparently  hospitable 
disposition,   the   first  meeting  with  a  Persian 
usually  makes  a  favourable  impression,  though 
the  offer  of  his  house  means  no  more  than  ^e 
Spanish  compliment  in  like  cases ;  and,  it  may 
be  the  phrase,  "  it  is  your^,"  or  "  it  is  at  your 
command,"  may  be  easily  traced  back  from 
Spain  into  Barbary,  and  from  thence  into  Ara- 
bia.    He  is,  moreover,  quick-sighted,  sociable, 
witty  and  affable,  buoyant  in  spirits,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  forms  of  politeness,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent  inquisitive  in  matters  of  science 
and  art. 

Persians  consider  the  number  '*  thirteen''  so 
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unlucky,  that  in  general,  they  will  not  ev.en 
nanie  it.  When  they  have  occasion  to  allude 
to  this  number  instead  of  mentioning  sezdeh 
(thirteen),  they  say  ziyad  (much  more)  or  hech 
(nothing.)  The  Arab,  the  Persian,  the  Aff- 
ghan  and  Sikh  when  speaking  of  the  people  of 
India,  only  call  them  "  black  men,"  and  even 
in  India  the  mahomedan  descendents  of  the 
Arab,  Persian,  Moghul  and  Affghan  conquerors, 
use  the  same  expressive  designation,  *'  Kala 
Admi,"  literally  black  man,  being  ever  in  their 
moutbs.  And  hindoos  themselves,  in  their  va- 
rious tongues,  likewise  so  distinguish  themselves 
from  all  the  fair  foreigners. 

The  offering  from  an  inferior  is  called  pesh- 
kash.  A  gift  or  recompense  from  a  prince  or 
superior  is  called  inam,  or  khelaat,  also  bakh- 
shish, a  Persian  word  much  used  in  this  sense 
by  the  Turks. 

The  dress  of  Persian  women  consists  of  a  pair 
of  immensely  wide  trowsers,  like  a  couple  of 
petticoats  tacked  together,  made  of  silk,  or  cot- 
ton, and  fastening  round  the  middle  by  a  run- 
ning string — a  very  short  chemise  of  gauze, 
reaching  only  to  the  waist — a  koortnee  or  jacket 
reaching  to  the  hips  having  open  sleeves,  which 
may  be  buttoned-  close  if  required — an  arack- 
cheen  or  small  skull-cap  upon  the  head,  and 
sometimes  a  charkud  or  handkerchief  thrown 
over  the  head  and  descending  on  the  shoulders 
and  back.     In  full  dress  a  mahomedan  lady 
wears  the  peshwaz  or  Persian  robe,  in  which 
dancing  women  usually  perform.     It  has  long 
tight  sleeves,  a  tight  body  crossed  in  front,  and 
a  very  voluminous  musUn  skirt,  the  most  fa- 
shionable amplitude  being  about  forty,  or  even 
sixty  yards  in  circumference.     This  garment  is 
often  trimmed  in  a  costly  manner  with  gold  or 
silver  lace,  and  is  only  worn  as  a  bridal  dress 
or  at  domestic  festivals.     The  Pei*sian  ladies 
regard  the  bath,  as  the  place  of  their  greatest 
amusement.     They  make  appointments  to  meet 
there ;  and  often  pass  seven  or   eight  hours 
together  in  the  carpeted  saloon,  telling  stories, 
relating  anecdotes,  sharing  their  kaliouns,  and 
completing  their  beautiful  forms  into  all  the 
fancied  perfections  of  the  east ;  dyeing  their 
hair  and  eye-brows,  and  curiously  staining  their 
fair  bodies  with  a  variety  of  fantastic  devices, 
not  unfrequently  with  the  figures  of  trees,  birds 
and  beasts,  sun,  moon,  and  stars.     This  sort  of 
pencil- work  spreads  over  the  bosom,  and  con- 
tinues dowu  as  low  as  the  navel,  round  which 
some  radiated  figure  is  generally  painted. 

The  usual  riding  costume  of  a  Persian  gen- 
tleman, consists  of  a  black  lambskin  cap, 
pinched  into  a  conical  shape,  which  is  worn 
alike  by  prince  and  peasant.  The  material  is 
brought  from  the  country  about  the  Oxus,  and 
varies  much  in  quality  and  value.  An  open 
shawl  surcoat,  lined  with  fur,  reaches  about 
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half  way  down  the  thigh,  the  sleeves  are  cirt 
off  a  Httle  below  the  dhow.  These  surooat* 
seldom  cost  less  than  25Z.,  often  much  more. 
Under  this  a  light  gown  is  worn,  reaching 
nearly  to  tlie  ande,  and  open  on  the  ^des 
for  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom.  These 
gowns,  likewise  an  universal  dress,  have  sliu 
left  open  under  the  arms  and  inside  the  elbows, 
A  shawl  is  tied  round  the  waist,  and  supports 
a  long  dagger  with  a  handle  of  ivory  or  bone, 
sometimes  ornamented  with  jewels.  Incitia, 
the  surcoat  is  usually  laid  aside,  and  in  winter 
a  cloak  of  cloth  is  substituted.  On  horseback 
•a  pair  of  roomy  Hessian  boots,  of  black  or  red 
leather,  are  drawn  over  the  voluminous  "  shal- 
nar"  or  "  Cossack"  trowser*. 

The  custom  of  approaching  superiors  witi 
presents  has  been  the  habit  of  the  countries  of 
Asia  from  the  most  ancient  ages.  It  is  indeed 
the  fee  which  barbarous  despotism  exacts  from 
petty  rulera  and  governors  under  their  autho- 
rity.  The  natives  of  Persia  do  not  recline  on 
cushions  in  the  luxurious  manner  of  the  Tuib, 
but  sit  in  an  erect  posture  on  a  thick  felt,  called 
a  numud.  They  have  seldom  or  ever  fires  in 
their  apartments,  even  in  the  coldest  season ; 
and,  in  order  to  be  warm,  fold  themselves  in  a 
fur  pelisse,  or  a  barounee,  which  is  a  handsome 
robe  of  crimson  cloth,  lined  with  shawls  or 
velvet.  Like  other  oriental  nations,  they  rise 
with  the  sun  ;  and  having  dressed  and  said 
their  prayers,  take  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  perhaps  * 
some  fruit. 

The  natives  of  Persia  are  enthusiastically  de- 
voted to  poetry:  the  meanest  artisan  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  that  kingdom  can  read  or  repeal 
some  of  the  finest  passages  from  their  most  ad- 
mired writers,  and  even  the  rude  and  unlettered 
soldier  leaves  his  tent,  to  listen  with  raptnre  to ' 
the  strain  of  the  minstrel  who  sings  a  mystic  * 
song  of  divine  love,  or  recites  the  tale  of  a  baW  " 
tie  of  his  forefistthers.      The  veiy  essence  of 
Soffeeism  is  poetry.     The  following  is  a  list  of 
poets  in  their  true  or  their  takalloos  names 
who  have  written  in  the  Persian  language. 


Agah 
Arsalan. 
Asafi. 
Ashcaf. 
Azad. 

Azim-ud-din. 
Be-dil. 
Farq. 
Fakhri. 

Gholam  Sarwar. 
Uafiz. 
Hussam. 
Hiisn. 

Jalal-ud-din. 
Jamal'Ud-din  Ab- 
duT  Razzaq. 
Jami. 
Kama. 
Kamal-ud-din. 


Hazim  wala. 

Khakani. 

Khaliq. 

Khosni. 

Moharam 

MahmudGhaznavi 

Mahomed  Taki 

Sahbar. 
Mahomed  Toghari. 
Mir  H  aq. 
Mir  Maslitaq. 
Mir  Murad  Ali 

Klian. 
Mirza  HussainWa- 
zir  Wafa. 
Mirza  Katil. 
Naspati. 
Nazim. 


RafiqSabziFuros. 

Rumi. 

Sadi. 

Sadiq  Mad. 

Saeb.  rdiD 

Shah  Shaif-ua- 

Shams-uI-Haq. 

Shams-i-'nibriz. 

Sharf. 

Sbarf  Ah*. 

Syed  Azim-ud-din 

Syed  Sabir  All 

S  jed  Ali. 

Wafa. 

Wakif. 

Wazir. 

Zahid. 


Nizami. 

Many  of  the  tales  and  stories  current  throiigb- 
out  Central  Eui'ope,  came  ifi  it  througli  the 
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Persian.  Professor  Max  Muller  in  a  lecture  on 
the  '*  Migration  of  Fables  f  traced  the  history 
of  some  familiar  examples  of  this  class  of  lite- 
rature, until  their  source  was  lost  in  the  mists 
of  Indian  antiquity.  The  familiar  adage,  ^' Count 
not  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched," 
jDany  would  refer  to  Lafontaine,  and  to  his 
milkmaid,  Perrette.  But  about  the  year  550  of 
Ihc  Christian  era,  it  was  told  to  Ehosru  Nushir- 
van,  king  of  Persia,  that  there  existed  in  India 
hooks  of  great  worth  and  wisdom,  capable  of 
instructing  mankind  in  matters  important  to 
their  weliare.     The  king  desired  that  his  own 
sabjects  should  share  in  the  benefits  to  be  ob- 
tained fiom  these  books,  and  he  instructed  his 
vizier  to  employ  a  proper  person  to  obtain  and 
translate  them.    The  Royal  physician,   Bar- 
zuyeh,  was  selected  for  the  work  and  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  it.    Barzuyeh    refused    all 
reward  beyond  a  dress  of  honour,  but  stipulated 
that  a  notice  of  his  own  life  and  opinions,  pro- 
}Mibly  written  by  himself,  should  be  appended 
to  the  work.     Of  this  notice  Professor  Max 
Muller  said  that  it  was  a  Religio  Medici  of  the 
«xth  century,  and  that  it  exhibited  the  thoughts 
of  a  man  who  turned  away  from  formalities  in 
fearch   of  truth,   and  who,  like  many  such 
leekers  before  and  since,  found  his  best  refuge 
£com  the  uncertainties  of  life  in  his  endeavours 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  men. 
^mong  the  Indian  writings  thus  translated  was 
t  coUection  of  fables  known  as  the  Pancha 
Tantra,  or  five  books ;  and  they  were  rendered 
into  Pehlevi,  the  ancient  language  of  Persia. 
The  original  version  by  Barzuyeh  is  lost,  but 
between  the  years  754  and  775  it  was  translate 
ed  from  Pehlevi  into  Arabic  by  Abdallah  ibn 
Almo  kafl[a,  who  held  high  office  at  the  Court 
of  Almansur,  khalif  of  Bagdad,  the  contempo- 
iiaiy  of  Justinian.     This  second  rendering  of 
jlfae  Pancha  Tantra  has  been  preserved,  and  an 
|«dition  of  it  was  published  by  de  Sacy  in  1816. 
|b  contains  among  other  fables  the  story  of  a 
jtiahmiQ,  who  collected  rice  by  begging,  and 
pit  the  surplus  into  a  pot,  which  he  suspended 
^er  his  couch.     It  occurred  to  him  that  there 
might  be  a  &mine,  in  which  case  he  would  sell 
Ik  rice  for  a  hundred  rupees,  and  would  buy 
Ivo  goats.    The  goats  would  multiply  and  be- 
come a  herd,  and  he  would  sell  them  and  buy 
eow3.     The  cows  would  calve,  and  increase  in 
value,  and  he  would  then  buy  buffaloes  and 
Goltivate  land.     With  the  produce  he  would 
Imy  mares,  and  would  sell  £heir  foals  for  gold, 
with  wldch  he  would  buy  a  fine  house.     Then 
%  brahmin  would  bring  him  his  daughter  in 
Biarriage,  with  a  rich  dowry,  and  they  would 
kave  a  son,  who  should  be  called  Somo  Sala, 
sod  shoruld  run  to  sit  upon  his  father's  knee. 
The  child  should  so  run  when  his  father  wae 
fitting   reading,  and  would  be  in  danger  of 
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being  kicked  by  one  of  the  mares.     The  father 
would  call  out  to  his  wife,  "  Take  the  baby  ! 
Take  the  baby  I"  but  she,  intent  on  household 
cares,  would  neglect  the  call.     Then  her  en- 
raged husband  would  spring  up  and  give  her  a 
violent  kick,  aud  the  brahmin  kicked  out  so 
vigorously  that  he  kicked  his  pot  and  broke  it, 
and  the  rice  xan  out  and  made  him  white  all 
over,  so  that  people  said  of  those  who  formed 
foolish  plans  that  they  should  be  made  white, 
like  the  father  of  Somo  Sala.    This  fable  in  its 
course  towards  modern  times,  has  undergone 
modifications.    In  one  of  these  the  dreamer 
was  a  holy  man  who  had  collected  butter  and 
honey,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  final 
catastrophe,  the  breakage  of  the  jar,  so  that 
the  butter  and  honey  ran  down  upon  his  beard, 
was  the  flourish  given  to  his  stick  as  an  expres- 
sion of  his  determination  to  chastise  the  son 
who  was  to  crown  his  prosperity,  if  that  son 
proved  a  negligent  or  backward  student,  and 
failed  to  profit  by  the  masters  that  would  be 
obtained  for  him.     The  version  of  Abdallah 
ibn  al-Mokaffa  was  itself  translated  into  Greek 
by  Symon  Seth,  and  from  his  Greek  into  Ita- 
lian and  Latin.   It  was  also  translated,  directly 
or  indirectly,  into  Hebrew,   Latin,  German, 
Spanish,  French  and  English,  but  the  version 
from  which  Lafontaine  appears  to  have  taken 
some  of  his  stories  came  through  two  successive 
Persian  translations,  of  which  the  second,  a 
modernized  one,  was  long  a  Haileybury  text- 
book, and  which  appeared  in  French  as  the 
fables  of  the  Indian  sage  Bed-pai  or  Pilpay. 
Lafontaine  did  not  obtain  Perette  from  thi^ 
source,  as  the  original  fable  was  not  included 
in' the  collection.     Sergius,  a  Christian,  held  a 
position  of  trust  under  Al-Mansur,  and  his  son, 
under  the  name  of  Johannes  Damascenus,  be- 
came a  famous  theologian  and  controversial 
writer.     Among  other  works,  he  wrote  a  trea^ 
tise  on  Christian  morals,  in  the  form  of  a  kinc 
of  religious  novel,  the  history  of  Balaam  anc 
Josaphat.    The  latter  was  a  young  Prince,  o* 
whom  it  had  been  predicted  that  he  would  em< 
brace  Christianity,  and  become  a  devotee.    Hii 
father  endeavoured  to  seclude  him  from  al 
knowledge  of  human  misery  or  evil,  and  U 
attach  him  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
But  at  length  the  young  Prince  took  thre 
drives,  and  saw  old  age,  sickness,  and  deatl. 
He  became  a  hermit,  and  had  been  acceptd 
as  an  actual  person  by  both  the  eastern  aid 
western  Churches  and  was  canonized  by  botii. 
In  the  Greek  Church  the  festival  of  St.  JoaU 
phat  is  celebrated  on  the  16th  of  August ;  n 
the  Church  of  Eome  on  the  27th  of  Novembc. 
But  the  son  of  a  great  officer  at  the  Courtof 
Al-Mansur  would  certainly  be  acquainted  wih 
the  Indian  literature  that  Abdallah  ibn  al-Ak)- 
kaffa.  had  translated  from  Pehlevi  into  Arabc ; 
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and  the  history  of  Josaphat  is  simply  the  history 
of  BuddTia,  bs  given  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
buddhist  religion.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that 
the  founder  of  buddhism,  a  religion  that  had 
endured  for  2,400  y6ars,  that  even  now  num- 
bered 455,000,000  adherents,  and  that  taught 
a  morahty  second  only  to  that  of  Christianity, 
has  received  the  highest  honour  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  can  bestow ;  yet  no  member  of  that 
Church  who  reads  the  life  of  BuddTia  need 
feel  ashamed  that  this  heathen  saint  had  been 
added  to  the  calendar. 

When  the  Greek  historian  Procopius  wrote, 
(early  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era),  the 
Persians  appear  to  have  scrupulously  abstained 
from  concealing  human  bodies  by  interment, 
leaving  them  all  for  dogs,  and  birds  of  prey. 
Agathias,  another  historian  and  not  many  years 
later,  says  that  human  bodies  were  universally 
consigned  to  birds  and  beasts  by  the  Persians, 
who  deemed  it  unlawful  to  conceal  the  dead, 
either  underground,  or  in  a  case  or  cover  of 
any  description.  Yet  that  sepulchral  urns  were 
occasionally  used  among  them,  is  affirmed  by 
Mir  Yahia,  in  a  passage  which  D*Herbelot, 
seems  to  have  amplified,  according  to  his 
French  translation;  and  of  which  Gaulmin's 
latin  version  does  not  perfectly  correspond  to 
the  original  text,  at  least  as  it  appears  in 
two  copies  of  the  Lubb-ut-Towarikh ;  manu- 
scripts not  particularly  inaccurate.  These  hav- 
ing mentioned  the  sculptures  and  royal  tombs 
:n  the  mountain  of  Istakhr,  inform  us  that "  the 
graves  or  sepulchres  of  those  Persian  kings  who 
existed  before  mahomedanism  were  of  three 
icinds ;  some  bodies  being  deposited  in  natural 
•3aves,  or  dakhmahs  contrived  in  mountains ; 
)thers  between  rising  grounds,  in  vallies  which 
vere  afterwards  filled  with  such  a  quantity  of 
{tones,  as  to  become  a  general  level,  (or, 
IS  one  copy  expresses  it,  until  they  formed  a 
^ile  or  heap,)  and  some  having  been  put  into 
irns  or  jars,  were  preserved  in  the  ground." 
This  author,  merely  describes  in  this  passage, 
he  different  modes  of  royal  sepulture.  In  the 
present  day,  unless  a  death  happen  to  take 
)lace  diuing  the  night,  the  ftineral  follows  im- 
nediately  siher  it.  The  body  is  washed  with 
Dse-water;  then,  being  wrapped  in  a  white 
sieet  and  cotton  shroud,  it  is  carried  on  a  bier 
t(  the  grave,  where  the  priest,  having  read 
sane  passages  from  tlie  Koran,  throws  earth  on 
tie  body  as  it  is  finally  deposited  in  the  ground. 
N)  coffin  is  provided,  and  the  corpse  is  placed 
01  its  right  side,  with  its  &ce  towards  the  west. 
If  the  deceased  be  rich,  a  funeral  feast  is  kept 
fcr  several  days  after  the  ceremony,  and  alms 
ac  'distributed  at  particular  intervals.  But 
wien  a  person  of  rank  dies,  it  is  not  unusual 
foi  the  king  to  command  the  body  to  be  con- 
vened to  Meshid-Ali,  or  one  of  the  other  places 
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of  Shiah  pilgrimage ;  followed  by  his  cl 
bearing  the  arms,  clothes,  &c.,  of  the  dc 
and   also  by  numerous  led  horses,  with 
badges,  ensigns,  and  other  expensive  insi^ 
of  funeral  state. 

The  great  caravan  lines  are  in  five  directi< 
The  first  passes  westward  from  Central  Pei 
towards  Bagdad,  Mesopotamia,  Sjrria  and 
Minor.     The  second  runs  northward 
Erz  Eum,  and  into  Europe  by  the  way 
Constantinople.     The  third  goes  also  to  Ei 
by  Tiflis.     The  fourth  runs  eastward  to  Boi 
hara  and  China.     And  finally,  a  fifUi  pi 
to  India  by  two  distinct  lines,  which  unite 
Herat.     One  of  these  routes  comes  to  this 
from  Irak,  and  the  south-western  provinces 
the  kingdom,  through  Shirak  ;  and  the  oth^ 
from  the  nordi-west,  by  Teheran,  Nishapur 
Mashed.     Eastward  of   Herat,  however, 
united  lines  pass  through  Kandahar,  Kabt 
and  Jellalabad,   to  Attock,  from   whence 
branches  out  to  different  parts  of  India, 
trade  through  Kecht,  Balfroosh,  and  other 
on   the    shores  of   the  Caspian,   amounts 
nearly    400,0002.    The    purchases    made 
Persians  with  cash  at  Constantinople  during 
year  1840  and  1841,  amounted  to  570,( 
each.     As   the  port  of  Abu-Shehr    sends 
India,  goods  to  the  value  of  400,0002.,  exdi 
sive  of  the  trade  from   Mohammarah ;   if 
these  be  added  the  caravan  trade  to  Alei 
and    Bagdad,  there  will  be  an   export 
amounting  to  about  two  millions.     Therefo 
as  something  like  a  balance  must  prevail, 
commerce  of  the  modem  provinces  can  scare 
be  much  short  of  four  millions  annnaUj. 

The  modem  tongue  of  Persia  is  derired 
Zend,  as  Italian  was  derived  from  Latin, 
the  Persians  now  speak  a  language  which 
neither  Semitic,  like  Arabic,   nor  Turai 
like  Turkish ;  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Indo-Ei 
pean  or  Aryan  family  of  speech.     A  laige  ii 
fusion  of  Persian  words  however  found  its 
into  Arabic,  and  through  Arabic  intx>  Turl 
and  the  result  is  that  at  the  present  mom< 
the  Turkish  language,  as  spoken  by  the  higbj 
ranks  at  Constantinople,  is  so  entirely  oi 
grown  with  Persian  and  Arabic  words, 
an  uneducated  Turk  from  the  country  undc 
stands   but   little    of  the    so-called 
though  its  grammar  is  exactly  the  same  as 
grammar  which  he  uses  in  his  Tartaric  u1 
ance.    The  Persian  language  is  met  with 
over  Affghanistan  and  British  India,  the 
Affghan  families  speak  it,  and  in  India  coi 
pondence  of  mahomedans  is  carried  on  in  thi 
tongue:  the  Affghan  people  are  acquainted  wil 
it,  but  they  prefer  sp^iking  the  Puj*hto, 
language  of  their  nation,  which  is  a  mixture 
ancient  Persian,  Arabic  and  Hindoostani. 
Affghans  have  a  few  works  in  tliis 
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bat  they  read  Persian  authors  by  preterence, 
and  have  through  them  formed  imperfect  ideaa 
of  geography,  astronomy,  medicine  and  history; 
these   works,  full   of   fictions    and   deficien- 
cies, have  not  materially  assisted  in  developing 
their  faculties.     Throughout  British  India,  the 
written  language  of  the  educated  mahomedan 
'IB  the  Persian.  The  Pe]*iiiau  language  is  spoken 
in  Erivan  and  a  f^eat  part  of   Aderjiban, 
Shirvan  and  Daghestan  north  of  Caucasus. 
,  Huonghout  Persia  the  inhabitants  of  towns  all 
speak  the  Persian  language.    The  tribes  to  the 
west  of  India,  especially  those  of  Khorassan, 
understand  Persian  generally,  and  their  dress, 
arms  and  habitations,  while  they  retain  their 
national. peculiarities,  approach  to  those  of  Per- 
sa.    The  character  of  the  people,  however,  is 
euentially  different  from  that  of  the  Persians. 
Persia  possesses  few  mines  of   the   precious 
;  metals ;  nearly  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the 
i  eoontry  being  imported.     There  are,  however, 
I  neat  quantities  of  copper,  lead  and  iron ;  and 
;  if  these  mines  were  properly  worked,  the  pro- 
lite  would  be  very  great. 

Persian  weights  are  : — 

Kokhood  a  kind  of  a  vetch  called  in  India  **  Bengal 

■  a  Dokhood  ns  1  miacal,  abont  one-sixth  of  an  ounce. 
.   90  DuiadB  mm  1  vakka,  nearly  a  pound  avoirdupois. 

SVakkas  or  720  miacals  =  one  man  of  Taoreez. 
lb  diifoent  places  varying  from  7  to  7^  pounds. 

2  Ttbreez  man  =  1  kharwar  or  ass-load,  725  pounds. 

The  exhaustive  sjrstem  of  agriculture  which 
Idisracterizes  Persia,  and  which,  with  advan- 
\tti^  hardly  equalled,  certainly  not  surpassed, 
jlgr  any  Oriental   country,  still  keeps  her  im- 

Censhed  and  consequently  warlike  along  her 
ttier  line,  and  readily  accounts  for  the  at- 
InptB  of  Persia  to  subjugate  the  mountainous 
legion,  mteispersed  by  fertile  valleys,  which 
her  eastern  boundary,  from  which  arises 
permanent  feeling  of  irritation  that  pre- 
among  the  hill  tribes  all  along  the  N.  W. 
British  India. — (htseley's  Traveh,  Vol,  i,  p. 
too ;  Lecture  hy  Professor  Max  MuUer  at  the 
feijfoZ  InttUution^  quoted  in  London  Times ; 
tfnatieiy  Engagements  and  Sunnuds,  Vol,  vii, 

B.  88-91  and  97-99 ;  Ed.  Fmrier's  Jotirik,  p. 
;  Kimneif^s  Geographieal  Memmr,  pp.  44- 
K;  Ferrier^s  Hittary  of  the  Affghans^  p.  107 ; 
Attm^tfr't  Travels^  BelooMttan  and  Sindh^  p. 
112 ;  Euphrates  and  Tigris^  Col.  Chsmey,  Vol. 
\fp,  38,  236,  241,  242,  247,  248,  249,  252. 
^i8irtiM«r's  Overland  Jowm.^  Vol.  ii,  p.  70  ; 
BW#  View  of  the  Hindoos,  Vol,  ii,  p.  71 : 
KUii^s  Seven  Churches  of  Asia ;  ElphMistone^s 
Smgdom  of  Cabui,  p.  388 ;  BwiovCs  Pilgrim- 
wgt  to  Meeea^  Vol.  iii,  p.  255 ;  £h  Paw,  J^igypt 
md  China,  Vol.  ii.  Sect,  xiii,  jp.  164 ;  OckJs^s 
ItrseenSy  Vol.  i,  p.  62 ;  Porter^s  Travels,  Vol.  i, 
fi  233 ;  lASui,-Colonel  Simtres  J(mm4d  of  a 
Mttidenee  tn  Nwihem  Persia,  p.  186 ;  Mai- 
mUs  Eistwry  of  Persia,  Vol.  ii,  p.  808.    See 
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Cambyses,  Hindoo,  India,  Iran,  Jews,  Kabul, 
Kalora,  Kajar,  Kama,  Kandahar,  Kara-tchi, 
Kararkul,  Karund,  Kasr,  Kasra-i-4hirin,  Kaz- 
zilbash,  Keifiet,  Kelat,  Kerman,  Kermanshah, 
Kesra,  Khasas,  Khiraj,  IGiorassan,  Khosroo 
Parviz,  Kishm,  Koran,  Kooma,  Koh,  Koh-i- 
nokreh,  Kohl,  Khuzistan  or  Arabistan,  Kudrat- 
halvassi,  Kuhnar,  Kullah,  Kurdistan,  Kurm- 
saq,  Kutub-minar,  Lat,  Lur,  Mommai,  Mongol, 
Nowroz,  Parsee,  Pir-Panjal,  Rama,  Rawlinson, 
Sabi,  Sakya  muni,  Samarcand,  Sanscrit,  Sar- 
had,  Semitic  races,  Swords,  Tajik,  Viswamitra, 
Zingarri. 

P£RSIAN.  A  silken  .  fabric  of  various 
colours,  and  exceedingly  flimsy  in  its  texture. 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  lining.-— FauZ^n^f. 

PERSIAN  BERRIES.  Great  quantity  of 
yellow  berries  are  annually  shipped  from  Con- 
stantinople ;  115  tons  were  imported  into  Li- 
verpool in  1853.  The  average  annual  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom  are  about  150  tons. 
They  come  from  the  Levant  in  hair  bales 
weighing  three  and  a  quarter  cwt.,  or  in  tierces 
of  ^ur  to  ftve  cwt.,  and  are  used  by  calico 
printers  for  dyeing  a  yellow  colour. 

PERSIAN  CAT.  Recently,  a  cat  merchant 
in  New  York  sent  for  a  cargo  of  cats  to  the 
island  of  Malta.  On  the  return  voyage  a  vio- 
lent storm  sprung  up,  and  an  old  sailor  swore 
that  the  cats  were  all  devils,  and  would  send 
the  schooner  and  all  to  Davy  Jones's  locker. 
This  was  enough  for  the  superstitious  crew; 
and  the  cats  were  immediately  demanded  of 
the  Captain,  given  up,  and  drowned.  By  a 
coincidence,  the  storm  abated.  The  owner  of 
the  cats  sued  the  owners  of  the  vessel  for  da- 
mages, laying  the  value  of  the  cats  at  50  dol- 
lars a  piece.  The  long  silky-furred  Angora 
cats  are  annually  brought  to  India  for  sale 
from  Afghanistan,  with  caravans  of  camels 
even  so  &r  as  Calcutta.  These  animals  are 
currently  known  as  •  Persian  cats ;'  but  as 
Mounstuart  Elphinstone  remarks,  ''the  long- 
haired variety  of  cats,  called  burak,  are  ex- 
ported in  great  numbers  from  Afghanistan, 
but  are  not  numerous  in  Persia,  whence  sel- 
dom or  never  exported."  Again,  Lieut.  Irwin 
notices  that  **  they  are  bred  in  Kabul  and  some 
parts  of  Turkistan.  By  us,**  he  remarks,  "  it  is 
very  improperly  called  *  Persian  ;'  for  very  few 
are  found  in  Persia  and  not  any  exported.  The 
Kabulies  call  this  cat  baruk  or  burak,  and  they 
encourage  the  growth  of  its  long  hair  by  wash- 
ing it  with  soap  and  combing  it." 

PERSIAN  FLEA  POWDER,  the  Poudre 
misn^que,  is  sold  in  Paris,  in  boxes  for  des- 
troying immediately,  bugs,  fleas,  ants,  lice, 
black  beetles,  caterpillars  and  all  insects, 
*'CaiiM»nilk  rouge"  the  beautiful  red  Pyr^ 
thrum  (P.  cameum,  formerly  chrysanthemum 
coccineuin),    in    England    a  pretty    garden, 
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ornamental  flower,  is  a  dread  enemy  to  the 
Caucasian,  Persian,  Koordisb  and  Russian  fleas. 
It  is  prepared  from  the  flower  heads  of  the 
plant  which,  when  dried  and  crushed,  form 
the  famous  Persian  flea  powder.  When  used 
by  being  sprinkled  in  beds,  &c.,  it  kills  all 
disagreeable  and  hui*tful  insects,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  spirit  distilled  from  it,  destroys 
insects  in  green  houses,  or  can  be  applied  to 
vegetable  life  in  the  open  air  against  green  fly, 
house  fly,  &x;.,  without  injuring  the  plants.  A 
half  tearspoonful  of  the  powder  sprinkled  be- 
tween the  sheets  will  effectually  dispel  all  fleas, 
bugs  and  lice,  gnats  and  musquitoes  and  it  is 
said  also  to  destroy  maggots  which  breed  in 
wounds,  a  property  which  the  valuable  Deca- 
mullee  gum  of  India,  the  gum  of  the  Gardenia 
lucida,  and  chloroform,  also  possess.  More  than 
twenty  villages  in  the  district  of  Alexandropol 
are  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  the  red  cha- 
momile, and  thirty-five  tons  of  this  flea  powder 
are  manufactured  annually  for  Russian  use,  in 
Trans-Caucasia  alone,  being  equal  to  about 
40,000  kilos  of  powder  from  80  millions  of 
pounds  weight  of  fresh  flowers.  The  red  Py- 
rethrum  is  now  largely  cultivated  in  vigrious 
circles  and  governments  of  southern  Russia. 
The  flower  beads  lose  vastly  in  weight  by  dry- 
ing, and  to  get  one  pound  of  dried  flowers, 
1,000  lbs.  of  tibe  fresh  are  required.  It  begins 
to  flower  in  June  and  lasts  more  than  a  month. 
The  flowers  are  plucked  in  dry  weather,  and  a 
good  collector  will  pluck  30  to  80  lbs.  daily. 
They  should  be  dried  in  the  shade  and  care 
taken  to  stir  them  frequently.  The  Pyrethrum 
powder,  seems  the  same  as  the  well  known 
Pireoti  of  Eoordistan.  and  was  greatly  used  in 
the  barracks  and  hospitals  of  Turkey  and  the 
Crimea,  by  the  British  and  French  officers  :  it 
accomplishes  very  effectually  the  destruction  of 
fleas,  &c.  Mr.  H.  H.  Calvert,  considered  the 
plant  might  be  a  Pulicaria,  a  Matricaria  or 
Anthen^is ;  but,  that  the  Pireoti  is  the  powder 
of  the  half  ripe  flower  heads  of  Pyrethirum  car- 
neum,  there  now  seems  no  doubt.  The  Pyrie- 
thrum  cameum,  does  pot  grow  in  India,  but  its 
introduction  merits  flEtvourable  consideration. 
The  property  it  possesses,  of  dispersing  the 
vermin  which  infest  beds  and  bed-rooms,  pro- 
bably depends  on  the  pungent  oil  it  contains ; 
but  until  its  introduction  into  India,  attention 
might  be  directed  to  other  species  of  Pyrethrum 
and  to  the  allied  genus  of  Chrysanthemum,  or 
Christmas  flower,  as  likely  to  contain  an  oil 
with  properties  similar  to  the  flea-bane,  Mr. 
MaAon  mentions  two  species  of  Pyrethrum,  P. 
indicum,  and  P.  sinense,  as  growing  in  the 
Tenasserim  provinces.  The  odour  of  the  com^ 
mon  fever  few,  of  Britain,  P.  parthenium,  is 
peculiarly  disagreeable  to  bees,  and  these  in- 
^^ctB  may  be  easily  kept  at  a  distance  by  a 
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person  carrying  a  handful  of  the  flower  heads 
perhaps,  also,  the  **  akarakarum"  of  India,  th 
Pyrethrum  officinale  or  common  pellitory,  ma 
have  equal  power. 

PERSIAN  GULF.     Those   portions  of  t 

coasts  of  the  Persian  gulf  which  aie  not  occ 

pied  by  tribes  having  treaty  relations  with  tJ 

British  government  are  either  under  the  dom 

nion  of  Turkey  or  Persia.     The  Turkish  suz 

rainty  is  acknowledged  on  the  southern  sho 

from  the  Shat-el-Arab  to  a  point  nearly  opposi 

Demam,  a  small  portion  nearest  the  Shat-e 

Arab  being  directly  under  the  pasha  of 

dad,  and  the   rest  being  occupied  by  Aral 

chiefs,  who  acknowledge  dependence  on  t 

Turkish    government.      The    northern    sh 

nearest  the  Shat-el-Arab  is  held  by  Arab  chi 

owing  allegiance  to  Persia,  and  the  coast  easi 

ward  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  to  the  wes 

extremity  of  the  island  of  Kishm  is  govern 

directly  by  officers  of  the  shah  of  Persia.    ThI 

western  shore  extends  nearly  1,495  miles,  vi 

from   the    estuary  of   the   Euphrat^   to 

entrance  at  Ras-el-Hadd,  in  which  space  a 

the  bold  headlands  of  Ras  Matrah   near  )j 

kat,  and  Ras  Mussendom,  or  the  Cape  of  th| 

Mill,  which  forms  one  side  of  the  en 

and  is  only  28  miles  from  the  opposite  coast 

Kirman.     Here  this  rocky  coast  changes  i 

direction,  running  south-westward  to  Abothd 

bee,  then  westward  to  Ras  Macheereeb. 

now  trends  n(»thward  to  Ras  Reccan, 

forms  one  horn  of  the  deep  bay  of  Bahrein 

along  this  it  makes  a  western  curve,  and  th 

trends  N.  W.  to  the  Shat-el-Arab ;  previ 

forming  the  three  remarkable  bays  of  Abothnl 

bee,  Katif,  and  Kouweit  or  Grane.     The 

contains  a  swarm  of  hardy  boatmen  occupi 

alternately  in  pearl-fishing  and  piracy; 

second  is  remarkable  for  its  pearl-fishery ; 

the  last  as  a  commercial  port  at  the  en 

of  the  Euphrates,  with  a  trade  up  that  ri 

and  also  eastward  to  Cutch  and  the  adj 

coast,  the  vessels  making  an  annual  vo 

each  way.     From  different  places  in  the  P( 

sian  Gulf,  upwards  of  1,000  bagalas,  varying  i 

size  from  40  to  300  tons,  depart  towards 

close  of  the  favourable  monsoon,  in  order  to 

able  to  return  thither  afler  the  change :  th 

bring  ivory,  aloes,  canes  for  spear-handled, 

gon's  blood,  gums,  gold  dust  and  timber,  wl 

are  obtained  after, selling,  or  more  gen< 

bartering  their  cargoes;  tliese  last  consist 

coffee,  spices,  horses,  dates,  and  occasioi 

pearls.     The  last  form,  however, 

branch  of  trade,  and  though  less  valuable  n 

than   formerly,   in   1836,    it  produced  m< 

than  thirty   lacs    of  rupees,   or  upwards 

300,000Z.,  which  probably  is  a  ^bot  average 

the  yearly  value.    Lieutenant  Wellsted  says 

lacs  annually,  or  about  400,000^. 
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the  object  that  Solomon  had  in  view,  when 
he  took  poaseasion  of  Palmyra,  Volney  enter- 
tained the  belief  that  he  wished  to  use  it  as 
8Q  emporium  of  the    East    India  trade,    by 
way  of  the  Persian  gulf,    and  the  course  of 
the  Euphrates.     This  was  about  b.  c.  1000. 
Host  of  the  ancient  traffic  with  India  seems  to 
have  been  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Bed  Sea.  The  Tyrians  established  depots  on  the 
ahores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  course  of 
trade  being  through  the  land  of  the  Cushdi,  the 
races  in  India  came  to  be  included  under  the 
ethnological  title  of  Cush,  (Gen.  x,  6),  and  hence 
the  Persian,  Chaldean  and  Arabic  version  fre- 
quently render  that  term  by  India,  Is.  xi,  2,  xviii, 
1 ;  Jer.  xiii,  23.  By  the  natives,  however,  Hin- 
dustan, is  a  term  applied  to  the  whole  of  that 
central  region  of  northern  India,  fi'om  the  Pun- 
jab on  one  side  to  Bengal  on  the  other,  and 
from  the  Himalaya  to  the  southern  declivities 
of  the  Satpura  range  running  across  India  in 
about  the  parallel  of  L.  22  N.    The   Hebrew 
name  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Red  Sea  was  the 
Sea  c^  Sedge.     After  the  time   of  Solomon, 
however,   the  knoTv  ledge  of  the  southern  seas 
seems  to  have  become  defective  in  the  south 
of  Europe.       In    a    communication    to   the 
Boyal  Geographical   Society,  Captain  Burton 
cave  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Greeks 
borrowed  their  Erythrean  Sea  from  the  Arabic 
Sea  of  Hiuiyar,  which  seems  to  have  been  some 
part  of  India.     The  Erythrean  Sea  was  a  name 
[Pliny  vi,  lib,  cap,  xxii  and  xxiv,)  applied  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  as  well  as  to  the  two  gulfs,  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  Persian  Gulf,  which  it  forms  on 
each  side   of  Arabia.       Herodotus  does  not 
larticularly  distinguish  the  Persian  Gulf,  but 
mcludes  the  Arabian  Sea  and  part  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  under  the  general  name  of  Red  or  Ery- 
ftrean  Sea.     And  Pliny  styles  the  Persian  Gulf 
•*  a  bay  of  the  Red  Sea."     Greek  and  Roman 
jmthors,   however,    generally   used   the   term 
"Persian    Gulf,"   but  it  appears  also   among 
them  as  the  Babylonian  Sea,  and  the  Erythrean 
Sea,  and  this  has  caused  a  confusion  with  the 
'**Red  Sea.**     The  Persian  Gulf,  by  many  is 
described  as  the  **  Green  Sea"  also  in  Eastern 
maDuscripts  as  the  Sea  of  Fars  or  Pars,  the  Sea 
fk  Oman,  the  Sea  of  Kirman,  Sea  of  Katis,  Sea 
[cf  Basrah ;   deriving  these  and  other  names 
torn  the  adjoining  provinces  and  from  remark- 
j^le  places  on. its  Arabian  and  Persian  shores, 
xhere  are  but  two  winds  which  prevail  in  the 
I  Persian  Gulf,  the  north-west  and  south-east, 
[ind  when  the  latter  sets  in,  t^e  whole  force  of 
\  the  sea  is  brought  to  bear  directly  against  the 
\  current  of  the  Euphrates,  and  hence  an  enor- 
;  mouB  deposit  is  effected  of  the  aluvium  brought 
!  down  by  the  stream,  thus  barring  up  its  mouth, 
i  This  deposit^  constantly  on  the  increase,  pro- 
groses,  according,  to  Sii;  Henry  Rawlinson,  at 
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the  rate  of  a  mile  in  the  lapse  of  thirty-five  to 
forty  years.  A  great  city,  of  which  the  ruins 
are  to  be  seen  above  Mahammerah,  was  an 
island  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  named  Billat, 
and  can  be  shown  to  have  been  still  an  island 
in  the  time  of  Alexander.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  a  succession  of  cities  can  be  traced  upon 
the  desiccated  delta  below  it,  along  the  river, 
down  to  the  sea.— -4t^.  Treat,  Bng*  and  Sunn, 
Bng,,  Vol,  iv,  p,  199 ;  Travels  in  Oman,  Vol,  i, 
J3U  265 ;  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  Col,  Chesney, 
Vol,  i,  p,  568 ;  BennelVs  Memoir,  p,  xxxiv* 
See  India,  Kashgoi,  Kishm  Island,  Mamaseni, 
Muskat,  Khuzistan  or  Arabistan,  Pearls,  Red 
Sea,  Seir  Aboseid. 

PERSIAN  LILAC,  Eno.  Melia  azedarach, 
Linn,,  DC,  Melia  bukayun,  Boyle. 

PERSIAN-TOBACCO,  the  leaves  of  Nicoti- 
ana  persica  which  are  very  fragrant  and  agree-^ 
able  for  smoking  in  pipes,  but  the  tobacco  is 
not  suited  to  cigars  from  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing it  bum. — Simmond^s  Diet* 

PERSICA  SALIGNA,  Royle, 

Bhimi,  Hind.  |  Bisehur  peach,  Anglo-Uimd. 

PERSIS  PROPER,  see  Ears. 

PERSOONIA.  The  Dele,  the  Embothrium, 
the  Hakea,  Banksia,  and  Persoonia,  are  inter- 
esting plants  introduced  from  the  Cape  and 
New  South  Wales,  the  species  being  chiefly 
confined  to  the  southern  hemisphere.  They 
are  handsome  green  shrubs,  and  prized  by 
gardeners  for  the  neatness  of  their  appearance 
and  beauty. — Riddell, 

PERSULPHURET  OF  ARSENIC.  See 
Arspnic  *  Hurtal 

PERTABGURH  DEOLAH,  a  small  princi- 
pality grown  out  of  Mewar,  the  rajah  being 
descended  from -a  junior  branch  of  the  Oudey- 
pore  house.  From  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mahratta  power  in  Malwa  the  rajah 
of  Pertabgurh  paid  tribute  to  Holkar.  Under 
the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Mundisore,  the 
British  government  acquired  a  right  to  the 
tribute  levied  by  Holkar  in  Pertabgurh.  Rajah 
Dulput  Sing  succeeded  to  the  state  in  1844. 
Dulput  Sing  was  grandson  of  the  chief  of  Per- 
tabgurh, and  had  succeeded  to  the  state  of 
Doongurpore  on  the  deposition  of  Juswunt  Sing 
by  whom  he  had  been  adopted.  On  his  succes- 
sion to  Pertabgurh  he  relinquished  Doongur- 
pore to  Oodey  Sing,  son  of  the  Thakoor  of  Sab- 
lee.  He  was  guaranteed  the  right  of  adoption. 
The  area  of  die  state  is  1,460  square  miles, 
the  population  160,000;  the  revenue,  after 
deducting  the  tribute  paid  to  the  British 
government  and  about  two  lakhs  of  rupees  en- 
joyed by  feudatories  of  the  state,  is  in  British 
money  about  rupees  2,62,400.  No  local  corps 
or  contingents  are  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  this  state.    The  chief  receives  a  salute  of 
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fifteen  gims. — TocTs  EaJastJian,  Vol,  ii,  p.  76  ; 
Treaties,  Engagements  and  Sunnuds,  VoL  W, 
pp.  ] 87-88. 

PERTICA  MANJO,  Malat.  See  Mundri 
pullum. 

PERTSCHATKI  GOLIZU,  Rttb.    Gloves. 

PERU  BALSAM.     See  Balsam  of  Peru. 

PERWAN  a  river  near  Solutgunge  in  Pur- 
nea. 

PERUDA  KARADU,  Tam.     Agriculture. 

PERUGU  TOTA  KURA,  or  Totakura,  Tbl. 
Amarantlius  oleraceus,  L, — M.  iii,  605^ — W* 
Ic.  716—1371-2. 

PERUI MARAM,  Malbal.  Ailanthus  mala- 
baricus. 

PERUMAL,  literally  the  great  personage, 

the  most  common  name  of  Vishnu  in  the  Tamil 

I 

country. 

PERUMAL  TIRUNAL,  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honor  of  Vishnu  and  his  consort. 

PERU  MARUM,  Tam.  Ailanthus  malaba- 
rica.  Mal.  Ailanthus  excelsa. 

PERU  MARA,  Can.  Ailanthus  malaba- 
ncus* 

PERUMARUNDU,  also  Talashrubi,  Tam., 
also  Kadalewegam,  Mal.,  Aristolochia  indica. 

PERUMPYTUNGAI,  Malbal  ?  DoUchos 
tranquebaricus. 

PERU  NAGAL,  Tam.  Eugenia  jambolana. 
Lam.,  Boxh, 

PERUNDA,    Tam.    Vitis    quadrangularis, 
WaU.,  W.  ^  A.,  W.  Ic^  Bheede. 

PERUNDEI  CODI  and  EUey,  Tam.  Ciseus 
quadrangularis,  its  fruit  and  leaves. 

PERUNGYUM,  Tam.    Asafatida. 

PERUN  POONAK,  Calophyllum  inophyl- 
lum. 

PERUN  SIRAGUM,  Tam.  Fennel  seed. 
Fteniculum  panmori,  Nigella  sativa.  DC. 

PERUPUM  PULLUM,  Tam.  Calamus  vimi- 
nalis. 

PERU  TREE.     Myrospermum  peruiferum. 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  or  Cinchona  bark, 
named,  in  America,  Cascarilla  bark.  A  cele- 
brated medicine  obtained  from  a  genus  of  trees 
(Cinchona),  confined  to  the  lofty  Cordilleras  of 
the  Andes  in  south  America,  and  well  known 
for  its  febrifuge  properties- — FauXkner. 

PERU  VIANISCHER  BALSAM,  Gbe.  Bal- 
sam of  Peru. 

PER-WARSTI,  GoNDi.    Sciurua  maadmus, 
.  Sehr,,  M.,  Bly. 

PERUVLiNS,  see  Rama. 

PESALA-KAIA,  Tbl.  Dolichoa  tranque- 
baricus. 

PESALU,  Tel.     Phaseolus  mungo,  Linn, 

PESANG,  Malay.  Plantains,  Musa  para^ 
disiaca. 

PESCADORE,  Pehoe  or  Ponghon  Islands 
consist  of  21  inhabited  islands,  extending  from 
lat.  23^  12'  N.  to  23°  47'  N..  and  long.  119^ 
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16'  to  119°  39|'  E.  No  part  of  the  gronp 
rises  higher  than  300  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  summits  of  the  islands  between  Formosa 
and  the  mainland  are  flat. — Harsh.,  CoUd, 

PESCADOS,  Sp. 
Pesci,  It.  |  Pisces,  Lit. 

Fishes. 

PESHASH,  Tam.  Whirlwind. 
PESHATT.  Numbers  of  gold-washera  arc 
constantly  employed  near  Peshatt  on  the  ri?er 
of  Chitrad  and  Kameh.  The  metal  is  ak 
found  in  the  rivers  of  Lughman,  and  in  the 
river  of  Cabul,  into  which  they  fall,  and  is 
sometimes  collected  near  Kergah  and  Cbr 
Bagh  of  Lughman,  and  again  near  Jellalabad. 
On  the  joint  river  of  the  Kohistan  of  Kabul 
before  it  enters  the  Safi  hills,  there  is  a  spot 
preserving  the  name  of  Zar-shu,  that  is  to  aaj 
gold-washing,  though  now  unfrequented,  and 
it  is  certain  that  all,  or  nearly  all  the  riTen 
flowing  from  the  north  have  auriferous  sands, 
as  quantities  of  the  metal  are  procured  in  the 
Yusafzai  districts.  It  may  be  worthy  of  note, 
that  the  people  who  search  for  the  gold  are  not 
of  these  countries,  but  of  the  Panjab ;  many 
are  natives  of  Jelam,  on  the  river  of  that  name. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  rivers  of  Kafristan, 
when  increased  in  volume,  may  pass  over  soils 
enriched  with  gold  and  carry  down  the  precioni 
particles  with  Siem.     See  Kabul. 

PESHAWAR,  a  town  of  80,000  inhabitants, 
in  lat.  34°  9'  30"  N.  The  brothers  Schlageirt- 
weit  say  lat.  34°  3'  2"  N.,  and  long.  71°  39f 
3"  £.  Peshawar  lies  between  the  Indus  above 
and  below  Attock,  and  the  Khyber  mountaioi^ 
through  which  leads  the  Khyber  pass;  beinf 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Swat,  and  fin 
region  lying  between  it  and  the  Indus,  on  tk' 
east,  by  part  of  the  last  mentioned  territoij 
the  Indus  and  the  territory  of  the  A%hais: 
holding  the  Salt  or  Hala  range ;  on  the  soatk 
by  the  possessions  of  the  same  AfTghans,  and^ 
on  the  west,  by  the  Khyber  mountains  and  tht 
Affghan  province  of  Jellalabad.  Its  clinult 
is  very  hot  in  simimer,  the  thermometer  fn* 
quently  reaching  110*  or  112*  in  the  ahadtr 
The  heat  is,  however,  occasionally  mitigatei 
by  the  breeze  from  the  ijeighbouring  moim* 
tains  and  as  the  country,  naturally  ^rtile,  9 
well-watered  by  the  Indus,  the  Cabul  rivei^ 
the  Bara  and  some  other  streams  o{  leas  iffl* 
portance,  and  is  moreover,  well  cultivated,  k 
is  amazingly  productive.  In  annexing  all  thi 
Sikh  states,  Jummoo  excepted,  as  well  asPesh»*; 
wur  and  the  Derajat  between  the  river  and 
the  mountains,  the  British  frontier  was  advanced 
beyond  the  Indus,  adding  thereby,  100,000 . 
square  miles  to  British  territory,  with  a  popular 
tion  of  three  and  a  half  milhons,  yielding  a| 
revenue  of  about  a  million  sterling,  and  giving 
I»:omiae  of  containing  great  mineral  wealth. 
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The  far-famed  and  beautiful  Peshawur 
Talley,  in  the  extreme  corner  of  the  empire, 
is  encircled  on  three  sides  by  the  Khyber,  Mo- 
mnnd,  Sirat  and  Khuttuk  hill^,  and  is  on  the 
fourth  side  open  to  the  Indus.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Cabul  river  and  its  tributaries,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  Swat  river  and  the  Bara.  Its* 
total  area  is  about  2,400  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  great  road,  through  which 
the  invaders  of  India  have  always  passed. 
Peshawur  Proper  is  divided  into  two  portions, 
one  lying  on  the  right  bank^of  the  Cabul  river, 
and  adjoining  the  Khuttuk  and  Aireedee  hills, 
vhich  run  down  to  a  point  at  Attock,  the  other 
a  triangular-shaped  tract,  of  which  the  two 
sides  are  marked  out  by  the  Cabul  river  and 
one  of  its  tributaries  the  Bara,  and  the  base 
by  the  Khyber  hills.  This  is  the  most  highly 
cultivated  spot  in  the  whole  valley ;  in  the 
heart  of  it,  stands  the  city.  The  inhabitants  of 
Peshawur  Proper  belong  to  mixed  races  of 
no  political  importance.  They  are  industrious 
and  peaceful,  and  long  accustomed  to  bear  up 
against  the  oppression  of  harsh  masters  and 
fierce  neighbours.  About  Peshawur,  lie  tlie 
Mahmudzye,  Dawudzye  in  Hastnuggur,  Mo- 
mund,  Guggiani  in  Hastnuggur  and  ^e  Khahl. 

Pisfuiunir  district. — Eusufzye,  Khaleel,  Mo- 
mund  of  the  plains. 

Peshawur  and  Kohat  districts, — EJiuttuk. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Peshawur  districts. — 
Judoon,  BunoorwaU,  Swatee,  Raneezye,  Os- 
mankheylee,  Upper  Momund. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Peshawur  and  Kohat 
Ustriets, — ^Afreedee.  Thus,  Peshawur  and  the 
bills  which  surround  it,  are  peopled  by  various 
Affghan  races,  as  £usofzye  and  Momund  in  the 
north  and  west,  Khuleel  and  others  in  the 
centre,  and  Afreedee,  Khuttuk  and  others  in 
liie  south.  The  £usufzyes  claim  political  im- 
portance. As  sdidiers,  they  are  not  inferior  to 
any  of  the  independent  tiibes.  They  are  the 
aaet  martial  of  all  the  British  subjects  on  the 
£ontier,  and  the  history  of  many  generations 
attests  their  military  exploits.  Participators  in 
erery  war  that  has  convulsed  the  Peshawur 
valley,  and  always  the  recusant  subjects  of  the 
9iVha  they  literally  turned  their  swords  into 
pkiogh-shares  and  became  right  good  lieges  of 
the  British.  Their  customs  have  been  respected, 
the  allowances  of  the  chief  and  their  village 
Jieadmen  have  been  confirmed.  Though  con- 
fltantly  tampered  with  by  the  Swat  government 
to  rebel,  they  only  once  yielded  to  temptation, 
JQst  after  annexation  in  1849.  The  Momunds 
•re  a  large  tribe  occupying  the  hilly  country 
on  the  north-west  border  of  the  Peshawur  val- 
ley, adjoining  Bajour  and  Koonur  to  the  north, 
and  the  district  of  Ningrehar  to  the  west,  the 
iOQthern  boundary  being  formed  by  the  Cabul 
river.    They  own  allegiance  to  the  ameer  of 
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Cabul,  from  whom  their  chiefs  receive"^  cash 
allowances,  and  the  revenue  of  certain  districtB 
in  the  direction  of  Jellalabad,  amounting  to 
about  Rupees  60,000  per  annum.  The  tribe 
numbers  17,000  men,  and  is  divided  into  six 
clans.  Owing  to  the  direct  influence  exercised 
by  the  ameer  of  Cabul  over  the  Momunds,  it 
was  chiefly  through  this  tribe  that  he  endea- 
voured after  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  to 
harass  the  Eritish  border.  Three  of  the  clans 
border  on  the  British  districts,  tlie  Turrukzai, 
Haleemzai  and  Pindiali  Momunds,  and  all  three 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  villages  within 
the  Peshawur  district,  of  the  collective  value 
of  Rupees  10,000  per  annum,  and  thus  owned 
allegiance  to  the  British  government  and  the 
ameer.  In  1850  and  1851  their  raids  and 
robberies  were  frequent.  Lord  Clyde  pro- 
ceeded against  them  in  October  1851,  but 
scarcely  had  his  force  been  withdrawn,  when, 
in  April  1862  the  tribe  determined  to  make" 
another  combined  effort.  They  were  attacked 
and  completely  routed  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
and  from  that  day  the  tribe  never  appeared 
against  us  in  a  body,  and  lefl  the  three  clans 
on  our  border  to  make  their  own  arrangements. 
The  Haleemzai  at  once  tendered  their  submis- 
sion. The  Turrukzai  Momunds  after  a  ifew 
years,  and  being  defeated  by  General  Cotton 
were  wholly  subdued,  and  in  1860,  the  Pindiali 
clan  submitted  unconditionally. 

Eanezai. — The  troops  were  still  in  the  field 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Morftunds,  when  intelli- 
gence was  received  by  a  bold  act  of  atrocity  in 
another  part  of«the  district.  The  large  village  of 
Tunzi,  on  the  Swat  river,  was  the  residence  of 
a  powerful  chief  named  Ajoon  Khan,  a  young 
man  of  a  restless,  proud,  and  bigotted  charac- 
ter. A  large  part  of  the  village  was  held  by 
him  rent-free,  but  he  desired  the  whole  of  it,  and 
exemption  from  personal  attendance  at  British 
courts,  and  from  the  interference  of  British 
revenue  and  police  officials  in  his  village.  For 
the  signal  chaslasement  of  these  tribes  a  force 
of  6,000  men  was  collected  near  Tungi,  on  the 
Swat  river,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  proceeded 
in  May  against  the  Otmankhail,  who  number 
3,000  matchlocks.  They  ofiPered  considerable 
resistance,  but  they  were  finally  driven  from 
their  strongholds  with  much  loss,  and  their 
chief  viDages  of  Pranghar  and  Nawadum  were 
completely  destroyed.  The  force  passed  on 
into  Ranezai  and  captured  the  leading  men  of 
the  tribe.  No  agreement  was  entered  into  at 
that  time  with  the  Otmankhail,  but  their  defeat 
at  Pranghar  convinced  them  of  their  inability 
to  cope  with  the  British.  The  Ranezai  chiefs 
shortly  afterwards  submitted,  and  wished  to 
become  British  subjects.  This  was  not  acceded 
to,  but  they  were  allowed  by  Colonel  Mackeson, 
then  Commissioner  of  Peshawur,  to  re-settle 
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on  terms  to  which  they  have  since  steadfastly 
adhered.  At  the  same  time  a  fort  was  con- 
structed at  Abozai,  on  the  Swat  river,  to  check 
these  tribes.  The  result  of  the  expedition  was 
to  restore  order  and  security  to  the  Hushtnug- 
gur  district,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  flight  of 
chiefs  and  mullihs. 

Hussun  Khail  and  Ashu  KhaiU — The  Kohat 
pass  and  the  Jowakih  pass,  are  two  principal 
passes  leading  from  Peshawur  to  Kohat.  The 
latter  is  occupied  by  the  Jowakih  clan  of  Afredi 
but  in  the  hills  leading  to  it  are  the  Hussun 
Khail  villages  of  Janakhir  and  Kooee.  Between 
these  two  passes  the  hills  are  occupied  by  the 


Ashu  EJiail.     All  the  above  are  sub-divisions .  clan  occupying  the  hills  close  to  the  entrance 


of  the  Adam  Khail  tribe.  The  Jowakih  village 
of  Boree  had,  throughout  the  Sikh  rule,  been 
notorious  as  the  residence  of  free-booters,  who 
plundered  in  the  Attok  road.  During  the  in- 
vestigation which  ensued,  it  appeared  that  the 
•Hussun  Khail  and  Ashu  Khail  were  powerless 
against  the  Jowakih  clan,  but  in  the  presence 
of  the  British  force  they  were  enabled'  to  sepa- 
rate themselves,  and  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment on  their  own  parts  on  the  loth  November 
1853.  The  Hussun  Khail  number  900  match- 
locks, and  the  Ashu  Khail  800.  They  have 
faithfully  adhered  to  their  engagements  since. 

Jowakih  of  Boree, — The  force  then  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  Jowakih  in  their  strong- 
hold of  Boree.  The  operations  were  difficult, 
and,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  our 
loss  was  severe ;  but  the  village  and  all  its 
towers  were  destroyed,  and  the  Jowakihs  were 
driven  from  all  the  positions  which  they  had 
occupied.  The  destruction  of  Boree  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  in  two  months  the  chief 
submitted,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  on 
the  14th  January  1854,  engaging  to  abstain 
from  raids  themselves,  and  to  eject  within  two 
months  all  the  fugitive  freebooters  with  them. 
These  engagements  have  been  strictly  fxdfilled 
by  them.  The  Jowakih  number  1,000  match- 
locks. Subsequently  to  these  proceedings  Fort 
Mackeson  was  constructed  in  the  plain  between 
the  two  passes,  and  the  police  post  of  Shums- 
nuttoo  to  command  the  entrance  to  the  Jowa^ 
kih  pass,  with  patrolling  roads  and  connecting 
towers. 

Kohat  Pass  Afreedu, — This  pass  is  occupied 
by  the  Gulla  section  of  the  Adam  EJiail  tribe 
oi  Afreedee,  except  the  village  of  Akhar,  at 
the  Peshawur  entrance,  which  belongs  to  the 
Hussun  EJiail  section  of  the  same  tribe.  They 
number  1,200  matchlocks.  The  defile  extends 
from  near  Eymul  Chabootra,  in  the  Peshawur 
plain,  for  a  distance  of  about  12  miles.  The 
road  then  winds  over  a  mountain,  the  crest  of 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Gulla 
Afreedees  and  the  Bungush  who  occupy  the 
Kohat  valley.    From  this  crest  to  Kohat  is  a 
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distance  of  about  7  miles,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  a  descent  through  mountain  gorges 
unoccupied  by  any  tribe.  Soon  after  annexa- 
tion, the  Afreedee  of  this  pass  began  to  be 
troublesome,  and  were  incited  to  lawless  acts 
by  emissaries  of  the  Cabul  government.  At  the 
close  of  1853,  the  continued  misconduct  of  the 
Afreedees  necessitated  a  change.  Accordingly, 
on  the  1st  December  1853,  they  entered  into 
an  agreement,  to  maintain  the  pass  on  the  old 
terms,  from  Eymul  Chabootra  on  the  Peshawv 
side  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  They  alw 
relinquished  Rupees  300  of  the  allowance  to 
the  Mulliks  in  favour  of  the  Bussi  Khail,  i 


of  the  pass. 

Bezotee  and  Feroz  Khail, — The  BungiiA 
having  failed  to  make  good  their  poaitua 
against  the  Afreedee,  called  to  their  aid  certaia 
neighbouring  tribes,  to  whom  they  asaigned 
portions  of  the  allowance,  retaining  for  them- 
selves Rupees  3,000.  Of  these  tribes  the  Fe- 
roz Khail  and  Bezotee  clans  of  the  Orukzai 
were  the  chief.  One  tower  on  the  crest  w» 
assigned  to  them,  and  they  were  to  receive 
Rupees  2,000.     They  number  1,500  men. 

Jowakih  Afreedee, — The  Jowakih  Afreedee, 
who  number  1,100  men,  also  received  Rupea 
2,000  for  the  maintenance  of  another  tower oi 
the  crest.  The  agreement  with  them  is  dated 
3rd  December  1853.  A^  similar  agreement, 
was  made  with  the  Sipah  tribe  oi  Orukzai,  irb» 
number  300  men.  A  third  tower  was  assigned 
to  them,  and  an  allowance  of  Rupees  500* 
Bahadur  Shere  Khan,  the  Bungush  chief,  mi 
placed  in  charge  of  the  whole  of  the  pass  ar* 
rangements  on  Rupees  14,400  per  annum,  b 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  entire  cost  of  thi 
pass  is  as  follows  : — 

Gulla  Afreedees Rs. 

Bussi  Khail 

Bezotee  &  Feroze  Khail . 

Jowahkih  Afreedees. . .  . 

Sipah 

Bungushes 

Bahadur  Shere  Khan ... 
Bahiah  Khail  tribe  occupies  the  hills  north 
of  Hungoo,  in  the  Kohat  district,  and  numben 
about  600  men.    They  are  a  clan  of  the  power* 
ful  Orukzai  tribe. 

Aka  Khail  is  a  large  Afreedee  tribe,  niw 
bering  1,500  men,  whose  smnmer  resideooe  il 
in  the  Teerah  mountains,  but  they  migrate  ift 
the  winter  to  the  hills  bordering  on  the  Pesha* 
wur  district,  between  the  Kohat  pass  and  ths 
Bara  river,  where  they  dwell  in  caves,  grazing 
their  cattle  in  the  plain. 

Koohee  Khail  is  one  of  the  principal  tribes 
of  the  Khyber  numbering  6,000  men.  They 
occupy  the  pass  of  that  name  as  far  as  Ali  Mas- 
jid,  and  received  a  cash  allowance  fitun  the 
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Ameer  of  Cabul  Dost  Mahomed,  to  whom  they 
own  ft  nominal  allegiance. 

Obnan  Khail.— The  Kohat  district  ia  closely 
■arrounded  by  independent  tribes,  more  or  less 
coDiiected  vith  thoee  inhabiiing  British  dis- 
Iricla.  Special  agreementa  have  been  made 
widi  the  following ; 

i— The  Otman  Khali,  a  clan  of  the  Orukzai 
tribe,  nnnibering  450  men. 

ii— The  Zymooeht,  who  occupy  the  north- 
■utero  hills  of  Meeranzai,  and  number  about 
£,(HXLinen. 

iii— The  Shekhiui,  another  clan  of  the  Oruk- 
lai,  numbering  2,500  men. 

IT— The  Aliiherzav,  who  number  3,000  men. 

t— The  Aka  Khail,  who  number  500  men. 

Tj— The  Ali  Khail,  an  Orukzair  clan  of 
3,000  men  north  of  Hungoo. 

Tii — The  Miahtee,  north  of  Ibrahimzai,  who 
Dunber  3,000  men. 

™— The  Mummoozw,  north  of  Hungoo, 
nnmbering  3,000  men. 

Agreementt  with  them  have  been  made  at 
different  times,  but  are  all  of  the  same  tenor, 
Ihtt  with  the  Otman  Khail,  ia  dated  2nd 
August  1853. 

Tribt*  in  Sajbree.—Nmh  of  the  Bara  river, 
jda  ihe  Peshawur  border,  ia  a  tract  of  hilly 
lamotry  known  aa  "  Itajooree."  It  ia  occupied 
^  K  the  winter  by  parties  of  the  Sipah,  Kummo- 
ai,  Hollikdeen  Khail,  and  Kumber  Khail 
hibe.. 

The  Jydoon  tribe  is  partly  settled  in  the 
'fluaiftdutrict,  where  they  are  British  subjects, 
|to  a  portion  remained  independent  on  the 

rs  and  slopea  of  the  Mahabun  mount^n,  on 
right  bank  of  the  Indus.  Since  annexation 
jfliey  have  been  peaceable  and  on  friendly 
■  Bnni  with  us,  butin  their  neighbourhood  ia  the 
ifcnatic  colony  of  Sittana,  the  members  of  which 
jii»e  been  incessantly  engf^ed  in  raids,  rnb- 
;teries,  and  murdeiB  in  British  territory.  In 
1858  a  force  under  Sir  Sydney  Cotton  pro- 
ceeded against  Sittana  and  destroyed  it.  On 
that  occasion  the  Jydoon  remained  quiet,  and 
die  Otmanzu  were  British  allies.  After  some 
bterral  they  agreed  to  pay  a  fine  of  Rupees 
11,000,  to  close  their  counUy  E^ainst  the  Sit- 
bDS  fanatics  or  other  robbers,  and  to  cease 
l^om  levying  certain  oppressive  dues  from 
Itaden  proceeding  tip  and  down  the  Indus. 
|lVihawar  town  is  18  miles  irora  the  mouth  of 
the  Khyber  Pass. — Aitchuon't  Treating,  dfc, 
fp.  393-397  J  Makolm'a  Uittory  of  Pertia, 
Poll.  i,pp.  6,  26,  ii,  p.  141  ;  Kinneir'g  Qeo- 
fit^jAical  Memoir,  pp.  19-20  ;  Primep  hy 
Ifepiw,  p.  301 ;  Porter's  Traveh.  Vol.  i,  p. 
475;  Qovt.  of  India  Beeord*.  See  Affghanis- 
tan,  Khnttuk,  Kohat,  Khyber,  Koh-i-safed. 

PESmNG,  see  Kelat. 

PE8H-KABZ,  Pbbb.,  a  kind  of  dagger. 
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PESHKAR,  PaUhkar,  in  Ii 
officer  or  collector  ;  a  chief  a^ 
manager. — Simmotuti  Diet. 

PESHKER,  see  Mommai. 

PESH-KUSH,  Pbbs.  Trifc 
presents  from  inferior  ofScera  t 
thing  like  the  reliels  which  ii 
the  middle  ages  vassals  bad 
suzerain  lords.  A  Pesh-khidi 
constantly  in  attendance  abc 
his  master,  particularly  whili 
takes  hie  meals  :  nearly  answi 
mutgar  of  India. — Praaer's  Ji 
ragtaii,  p.  194. 

PESHO,  Hind.     Nima  qua 

PESHOLA,  a  lake  in  R 
abode  of  Sookhdeo  near  tl 
Oodisagor  takes  ia  in  a  de 
wooded,  with  a  cascade  bu 
rock  near  its  summit,  unc 
which  the  symbolic  repreaenta 
Around  it  are  several  gop'has 
anchorite  devotees :  but  the 
object  ia  a  projecting  ledge, 
bar,  or  '  giant's-bone,'  on  whi 
in  search  of  '  ease'  jump  from 
called  the  Vira-j'hamp,  or  '  wi 
ia  made  in  fulfilment  of  vowi 
poral  or  future  good.     Altho 

recorded. — Tod^a  Rajasfhan,  \ 
PESHWA,  a  title  given  t( 
ministers  of  the  rajahs  of  Sat 
reign  of  Sivaji  H,  in  1749,  t; 
power  of  the  sovereigns  in  the 
ment  established  by  Sivaji  tl 
Their  open  power  lasted  from 
laji  Bajee  Rao,  succeeded  his 
a^r  the  battle  of  Paniput,  i 
the  next  Bajee  Rao  yielded 
the  3rd  June  and  was  pensioi 
navis,  Karkun  of  Madhaji  Ra 
vember  1771-  Madhava  Rao 
November  1772,  and  was  sui 
yan  Rao  his  younger  brother. 
afterwards,  lus  uncle  Ragonai 
caused  Narayan  Bao  to  be 
assumed  the  role.  He  was, ! 
by  his  council  but  he  defe 
Ragobas  cause  was  alternate! 
abandoned  hy  the  British. 
Sevaji,  India. 

PE8HWAZ,  Hum.,  of  De 
or  skirt. 

FESOLES  also  Guisantes,  i 
PESONIA  MORIKDIFOU 
of  Southern  India. 
PESSALOO,  Tbl. 


Phaseolna  radiatos. 
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PESSANI,  &  district  of  Beloochistan  near  the 
sea,  a  maritime  section  of  Beloochistan.  See 
Kelat. 

PETA,  HiwD.  Silk  thread  or  wool  for  weaving. 

PETALA  ULAR,  Malay.  Trichosanthes 
anguina,  Linn. 

PETAN,  Singh.  Bauhinia  tomentosa,  Linn. 

PET ARCURA,  Hind.  Chaulmoogra  odorata. 

PETARI,  also  Kungani,  Beng.,  Hind.  Abu- 
tilon  indicum,  Q.  Don. 

PETROCINCLA  CYANEA.  The  blue  rock- 
thrush,  the  P.  padoo  of  Colonel  Sykes,  is  dis- 
tributed oyer  south-eastern  Europe  and  the 
temperate  and  torrid  parts  of  Asia.  By  some 
it  is  supposed  to  be  the  bird  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture, '*  the  sparrow  that  sitteth  alone  upon  the 
house-top."  The  difference  in  plumage  be- 
tween the  sexes  and  young  birds  caused  much 
confusion  with  the  earlier  Indian  naturalists. 
Specimens  likewise  from  the  Himalayas  have 
been  found  to  have  longer  bills  than  individuals 
from  other  countries,  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Blyth  named  the  latter  P.  longirostris.  This 
long  billed  variety  is  common  among  the  rocks 
of  the  N.  W.  Himalayas ;  it  would  seem  this 
is  a  permanent  race  of  Petrocincla  cyanea. 

PETHA,  Hind.  Benincasa  cerifera,  a 
gourd  used  for  making  sweetmeats,  also  a  sweet- 
meat, made  of  the  Benincasa  cerifera  coated 
with  sugar. 

PETHA-KALABUNTHA,  Tam.  Agave 
americana ;  Pita. 

PETHAL  or  Bethal  of  Chenab,  &c.,  Juni- 
perus  squamosa,  the  creeping  juniper. 

PETHAMBARAM,  silk  cloth,  chiefly 
brought  from  Benares  and  Nagpore :  but  also 
made  at  Combaconum.  The  Benares  cloths  are 
highly  prized  for  the  superior  quality:  they 
measure  12  by  2j  cubite  a  piece,  two  pieces 
make  one  suit  of  an  upper  and  under  garment. 
Hindoos  wear  these  cloths  during  their  devo- 
tions and  holiday  time.  They  are  sold  from 
Rupees  50  to  350  or  even  more.  The  fabrics 
of  Combaconum  are  good,  although  not  equal 
to  those  of  Benares. 

PETHEN,  Hbb.  An  adder,  Psahn  Ivii,  4 ; 
xci,  13 ;  Deut.  zzxii,  33 ;  Job  zx,  14,  16,  the 
python  snake.     See  Serpent. 

PETHRA,  Hind,  of  Kaghan,  Juniperus 
communis,  also  Juniperus  squamosa,  the  creep- 
ing juniper. 

PETHURI  or  Pracha  amavasya,  takes  its 
latter  name  from  Prachi,  eastern  and  amavas- 
ya,  new  moon.  This  hindoo  festival  is  held  on 
the  new  moon  of  the  month  Shravan  in  honour 
of  the  64  yogini  or  female  attendants  of  the 
goddess  Durga.  This  is  chiefly  held  by  women 
who  have  lost  infant  children,  but  many  hin- 
doo men  also  engage  in  the  holiday,  purchase 
sweetmeats  and  toys.  This  day  falls  idi>out  the 
last  days  of  August. 
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PETI,  a  belt  or  girdle. 

PETINUR,  Beng.     Panicum  fluitang. 

PETIT-GRIS,  Fb.     Calabar  skins. 

PETORAGARH,  lat.  29*  36'  N. ;  long.  8(f 
11,'  in  Kumaon,  about  8  miles  W.  of  the 
Kali.  Its  fort  is  5,549  feet  above  the  sea.— 
}Vebh. 

PETREA.  One  of  a  genus  of  climbing 
plants  with  dark  shining  green  leaves,  and 
jbeautiful  lilac  or  purple  flowers  hanging  in 
racemes.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  aod 
only  requires  to  be  regularly  watered,  and  groin 
in  a  good  garden  soil,  to  cause  it|to  extend  itself 
over  an  immense  space,  its  long  slender  whip- 
like shoots  should  be  lopped  down,  to  make  it 
throw  out  branches,  at  the  end  of  whicb  the 
flowers  appear  in  most  elegant  festoons  towatdi 
the  close  of  the  cold  season.  It  is  easily  pith 
pagated  by  layers. 

PETREL,  an  ocean  bird,  see  Procelkria. 

PETRIFIED  WOOD.  Sir  W.  Johratn 
gave  a  notice  of  that  of  Ceylon,  in  London  h, 
Trans.,  vol.  i.  That,  at  Trevecaree,  near  Pon- 
dicherry ,  was  noticed  by  Captain  Warren  in  it. 
Res.,  vol.  xi,  1,  and  Captain  Newbold,  in  Loai 
As.  Trans.,  1846.  Captain  McMurdagaveia 
account  of  that  in  Cutch  in  Bom.  Lit.  Trails 
vol.  ii,  110.  For  that  on  the  Godavery,  seeDr 
Voisey's  accoimt,  in  Bl.  As.  Trans,  and  Db 
Malcolmson  in  London  Geo.  Trans.,  1839, 561 
Captain  Vicary's  account  of  that  in  Sind  mi ; 
given  in  Lond.  Geo.  Trans.',  1845,  vol.  iiL  Dl 
Buist  gave  an  account  of  a  forest  near  Cairo  ii . 
Bombay  Times,  August  1846.  See  also  Ca^ 
tain  Newbold's  account  of  same  in  Lond.  Am^ 
Trans.,  1844,  and  Professor  Orlebar's  acccuBt 
of  it  in  Bom.  As.  Trans.,  1846.  For  thatii; 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  4,500  feet  above  thi 
sea,  see  Dr.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  toL  i» 
Petrified  wood  also  occurs  on  the  island  at 
Perim,  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Dr.  Nicholson's  ao» 
count  of  Bom.  As.  Trans.,  vol.  1.  The  Peiiai 
and  Pondicherry  wood  is  fall  of  worm-hdesaii 
seems  to  have  been  in*  a  state  of  extreme  dMf^ 
before  petrification.  It  so  abounds  in  the  di»» 
tricts  of  Irawadi,  as  to  be  used  for  posts,  ontsida 
of  buildings.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  notkft 
which  travellers  have  entertained  that  tht; 
posts  thoy  witnessed  outside  of  the  buddhiatj 
Kyoungs  and  Theins,  consisted  of  woodea 
beams  in  process  of  petri&.ction. — Dr.  JBMi' 
Catal ;  Yule's  Embassy ,  p.  12. 

PETROLEUM. 


Neft,  Ab. 

Yai-nsn,  Btnuc. 

Earth  oil,  Eko. 

Petrole,  Fb. 

Stein-ol,  Gbb. 

Matti  ka  tel,  Hind. 

Kesoao  no  abra,  Jap. 


Petroleum, 
Minak  tanah, 
Japoo, 
Man^lam, 
Matti  ^Iiun, 
Bhoomi  tylam, 


Milli 


Brought  from  Bussorah  from  the  Sookx>  island, 
from  Burmah  also  found  in  Japan  and  Somatnu 
Petroleum  is  officinal  but  little  used  by  the 
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hakeeaa  at  Lahore,  it  is  a  product  of  tlie  hills 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Indus,  called  Tukle 
reisar  near  Banu  and  Tank,  procurable  in  the 
bazaar  of  Dhera  Ismail  Khan.    It  is  of  a  red- 
dish ooloiu',  and  is  lumped  as  spirit  at  Lahore. 
Petroleum,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  an  oil-like 
exudation  from  rocks,  which  has  been  employ- 
ed in  medicine  from  the  earliest  timas,  though 
little  used  now.    It  is  very  abundantly  diiiused, 
and  in  other  forms,  as  of  asphalte,  i^phtha,  &c. 
In  Barbadoes  and  Trinidad,  Petroleum  is  found 
floating  on  some  springs  of  water  in  Britain  as 
at  Colebrooke  Dade,   &c.,  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  also  at  Baku  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  and  very  abundantly  at  Hanangoong, 
or  Earth-oil  creek,  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawady. 
Colonel  Symes  describes  the  wells  as  about  500 
in  number,  and  says  upwards  of  400,000  hogs- 
heads are  taken  away  in  boats.     It  may  readily 
be  obtained  by  digging  into  the  sand  in  warm 
weather.    Drs.  Christison  and  Gregory,  who 
i  fiMmd  in  it  paraffin,  and  bupion,  which  Kei- 
ebenbach  met  with   among  the  products  of  the 
i  deBtractiYe  distillation  of  wood  ;  whence  they 
i  infer  that  Bangoon  petroleum  is  the  product  of 
:  dte  destructive  distillation  of  vegetable  matter, 
Ipiobably  from  subtentmeous  causes  now    in 
;  operation.    Petroleum  has  the  consistence  of 
I  treacle ;  reddish  brown  or  black  colour,  with  a 
I  bituminous  taste ;  floats  on  water,  in  which  it 
I  k  insoluble ;  bums  with  a  dense  black  smoke, 
|]|Baving    a    carbonaceous    residuum.     Acids, 
I  alkalis,  and  rectified  spirit  have  little  effect  on 
'A  ^  ether  and  both  volatile  and,  fixed  oils  dis- 
\  solve  it.    Exposed  to  the  air,  it  hardens  into 
I  asphalte:    if   exposed    to    heat,    a   yellowish 
i  coloured  liquid  distils  over,  which  resembles  the 
I  naphtha  obtained  in  making  coal-gas.    Both  are 
free  from  oxygen,  and  therefore  used  for  pre- 
lerring  potassium  and   dissolving  caoutchouc, 
bas  been  recommended    externally  in  rheu- 
Aa^m  and  in   cutaneous   affections ;    intcr- 
inlly  as  a  vermifuge.    The  Rangoon  is  pro- 
bably as  good,  if  not  better,  than  other  kinds. 
Petroleum  was  collected  in  an  early  survey 
«f  Chediiba,   on   the    Arracan  cooat,  and   is 
4Bmd  abundantly  in   the    Burman    empire. 
Hie  town  of  Bai-nan-ghong,  is  the  centi'e  of 
a  small  district,  in  which   there  are    some 
kondred  petroleum    wells,    (more    than    five 
kindred,  jfoson)  in  full  activity.  The  district  in 
I  which  they  are  situated  consists  of  a  sandy  loam, 
lasting  upon  alternate  strata  of  sandstone  and 
I  Unrated  clay  :  under  these  is  a  layer  of  pale 
I  Uae,  argillaceous  schist,  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, imjwegnated  with  petroleum  :  and  resting 
upon  cool.     The  petroleum  flows  into  the  well 
Then  it  is  sunk  a  few  feet  into  the  schist,  and 
when  it  begins  to  fail  the  well  is  deepened.   It 
is  remarkabie  that  no  water  ever  penetrates 
bto  these  wells.   The  annual  quantity  of  petro- 


leura  produced  by  the  district,  exceeds  400,000 
hhds.  The  uses  of  petroleum,  where  it  abounds 
are  very  important.  It  serves  the  lower  classes, 
instead  of  oil,  for  lamps,  and  mixed  with  earth 
or  ashes,  answers  the  purposes  of  fuel.  A 
composition  of  petroleum  and  resin  is  an  ex- 
cellent material  for  covering  wood  work  and  for 
paying  the  bottoms  of  ships  and  boats,  as  it 
protects  the  timber  from  the  attacks  of  worms 
and  insects.  When  rectified  by  distillation,  it 
aflbrds  naphtha. 

Asphaltum  or  black  Bitumen,  (Ziffc-roomi, 
Pers,)  is  a  deep  black,  pitch-like,  solid  ;  hard, 
soflens  at  150®,  and  melts  above  that ;  highly 
inflammable,  believed  to  be  the  result  of  the 
natural  distillation  of  petroleum.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  abundance  in  Barbadoes  and  Mesopo- 
tamia.* It  is  a  valuable  lacquer  for  the  protec- 
tion of  iron  or  tinned  iron  vessels.*  A  lump 
rubbed  over  the  asphalt-heated  metal  coats  it 
with  a  hard  adhesive  brilliant  coat,  which 
resists  most  of  the  common  corrosive  agents. 
The  Petroleum  wells  in  Burmah  were  described 
by  Captain  Cox  in  As.  Res.,  Vol.  vi,  p.  127. 
Springs  of  it  occur  near  Hit,  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  were  noticed  by  Dr.  Winchester  in  Bom. 
Geo.  Trans.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  15.  Vast  abundance  of  it 
is  found  in  the  volcanic  islands  off  Assam,  of 
which  Captain  Halsted  gave  an  account  in  Bl. 
As.  Ti*ans.,  1841.  Capt.  Hannay  states,  that  the 
wells  farmed  by  the  Ava  government,  yield 
close  upon  93,000  tons  a  year,  worth  .£90,000 
annually.  The  oil  sells  at  about  a  sjiilling  per 
cwt.  Earth  oil  wells  of  Burmah  occur  near 
the  town  of  Yenan-gyoung  (Fetid  water  rivu- 
let), the  town  proclaimiDg  the  nature  of  its 
staple,  to  the  smell  and  sight.  One  can 
smell  the  coal-tarry  odour  of  petroleum  every- 
where ;  and  piles  of  earthen  pots  to  hold  it, 
line  the  beach,  while  the  outside  skirts  of  the 
town  abound  in  pottera'  kilns.  In  the  view 
from  the  heights  which  suiTound  the  town, 
all,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  seems  of 
a  barren  character  :  the  soil  sandy  and  stony 
with  veiy  scanty  herbage,  scarcely  enough  to 
redeem  the  surface  fi'om  the  title  of  absolute 
desert,  with  occasional  scraggy  bushes  or  grim 
euphorbias.  Trees  ^vith  substantial  foliage  were 
only  seen  in  the  bottoms,  but  even  there  no 
water  was  visible,  or  anything  to  indicate  the 
season  of  the  monsoon.  Fossil  wood  abounded 
everywhere,  and  of  a  size  to  be  used  as  the  posts 
of  temples.  The  road  winds  among  ravines  and 
at  the  steep  sides  of  the  rotten  sandstone  hills, 
till,  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  you  enter 
on  the  plateau,  on  which  the  principal  wells  are 
situated.  It  is  an  irregular  table  with  a  rising 
surface  forming  a  sort  of  peninsula  among  the 
ravines.  The  wells  are  frequent  along  its  up- 
per surface  and  on  the  sides  and  spurs  of  the 
ravines  which  bound  it  on  the  north  and  south* 
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east.  They  are  said  to  be  about  a  hundred  in 
number,  but  of  these,  some  are  exhausted  or 
not  worked.  The  depth  of  the  wells  appear 
to  vary  in  tolerable  proportion  with  the  height 
of  the  well  mouth  about  the  river  level,  but  an 
inspection  of  the  lowest,  situated  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ravines,  allowed  it  to  be  ascertained 
that  all  were  simk  a  good  deal  below  the  level 
of  the  ravine  bottoms  which  -bounded  the 
plateau.  Those  measured  on  the  top  of  the 
plateau,  were  180  feet,  190  feet,  and  270  feet, 
in  depth,  to  the  oil,  and  a  fourth  was  said  to 
be  of  a  depth  equal  to  306  feet.  So  far  as  could 
be  judged,  the  area  within  which  these  wells 
stand,  does  not  exceed  half  a  square  mile. 
There  is  another  group  of  wells  in  a  valley 
about  a  mile  to  the  south,  the  wells  are  in  some 
places  pretty  close  together ;  less,  that  is  to  say, 
than  a  hundred  feet  square.  They  are  all 
exactly  alike  in  appearance  ;  rectangular  ori- 
fices, about  four  and  a  half  feet  by  three  and 
a  half,  and  lined  with  horizont^  timbers  the 
whole  way  down.  The  oil  appears  to  be  found 
in  a  stratum  of  impure  lignite,  with  a  good 
deal  of  sulphur.  In  one  of  the  valleys  is  to  be 
seen  a  stratum  of  this  cropping  out,  with  the 
oil  oozing  between  the  lamina).  A  rude  wind- 
lass, mounted  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  laid 
across  two  forked  stems,  is  all  the  machinery 
used.  An  earthern  pot  is  let  down  and  filled, 
and  then  a  man  and  woman  walk  down  the 
slope  of  the  hill  with  the  rope.  The  petroleum 
from  these  pits  is  very  generally  used  as  a 
lamp  oil  all  over  Burmah.  It  is  also  largely  used 
on  die  wood  work  and  planking  of  houses,  as 
a  preservative  firom  insects  and  for  several 
minor  purposes,  as  a  liniment,  and  even  as 
medicine  taken  internally.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  the  itch.  There  is  a 
considerable  export  of  this  article  from  Han- 
goon  to  England ;  and  in  1855,  one  of  the 
mercantile  houses  at  Rangoon  had  a  European 
Agent  residing  on  the  spot.  It  is  understood 
that  the  demand  for  it  in  England  is  as  a  lubri- 
cating oil,  but  it  is  also  employed  by  Price's 
Company  at  Lambeth,  in  the  manufacture  of 
patent  candles,  and  has  been  found  to  yield 
several  valuable  products.  It  has  sold  in  the 
London  market  at  from  X40  to  £45  a  ton. 
The  oil  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  of  the  consist- 
ence of  thin  treacle,  and  the  smell  is  not  un- 
pleasant in  the  open  air,  if  in  moderate  strength. 
Mr.  Crawiiird  speaks  of  the  pits  being  spread 
over  a  space  of  sixteen  miles,  but  all  that  Major 
Phayre's  mission  could  hear  of,  were  in  the 
northern  and  southern  groups,  above  alluded 
to.  The  northern  group  of  wells,  in  1855, 
contained  about  eighty  wells  then  yielding  oil. 
The  southern  group  contains  about  fifty,  which 
yield  an  inferior  kind  of  oil  mixed  with  water. 
At  either  place,  there  are  many  exhausted 
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wells ;  each  group  occupies  about  half  a  sqnar(i| 

mile  or  somewhat  less.     The  weUs  are  privat 

property,  the  ground  they  occupy  being  owndll 

by  twenty-three  families  residing  in  Ye-nan-gy-J 

oung.     No  one  is  allowed  to  dig  a  well  wit 

thirty  cubits  of  one  already  being  worked.  Th« 

cost  of  digging  a  well  of  150  cubits  deep  was 

to  be  1,500  to  2,000  tikals,  sometimes  evei 

more ;  and  the  tikal  averages  in  value  somethb 

more  than  ome  rupee  and  a  quarter  or  2s.  6i.  Bi 

a  well  dug  Tfithin  a  few  yardsof  another  yi( 

a  good  supply,  oflen  proves  a  failure.  The 

of  excavation  becomes  dangerous  as  the  cnl] 

stratum  is  approached,  and  frequently  the  digj 

gers  become  insensible  from  the  exhalatioi 

This  also  happens  occasionally  in  wells 

have  been  long  worked.     If  a  man  be  hi 

up  to  the  surface  with  his  tongue  hanging 

said  one  of  the  informants,  it  is  a  hopeless 

If  his  tongue  is  not  hanging  out,  he  can 

brought  round  by  hand  rubMng  and  kn( 

his  body  all  over.     Captain  Msicleod  who  sai 

the  people  engaged  in  sinking  a  well  which  [ 

reached  a  depth  of  125  cubits,  says  that 

successive  workman  remained  below  only 

fourteen  to  twenty-eight  seconds,  and  ap] 

much  exhausted  on  coming  to  the  surface. 

yield  of  the  wells  varies  greatly.     Some 

no  more  than  five  or  six  viss,  whilst  others  gii 

700,  1,000,  and  even  it  is  said,   1,500 

From  all  that  could  be  learned,   the  averan 

yield  of  the  wells  in  the  northern  groups  i 

be  assumed  to  be  about  200  visa.    GreneraU] 

the  supply  from  a  well  deteriorates  the  loi 

it  is  worked,  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  lie 

for  a  time,  it  is  said  that  the  yield  is  found 

be  diminished  on  the  recommencement  ofworl 

The  oil  is  described  by  the  people  as 

like  a  fountain  from  the  openings  in  the 

It  accumulates  in  the  well  during  the  aftei 

and  night,  and  is  drawn  ofT  in  the  m( 

The  proprietors  have  the  oil  conveyed  to 

river  side  in  carts  loaded  with  earthen 

containing  ten  viss  each.   Purchasers  gene 

buy  at  the  river  side.     The  ordinary  pri< 

of  the  article  used  to  be  one  tikal  the  hnn(^ 

viss,  or  about  sixteen  shillings  a  ton.    An 

telligent  proprietor,  who  was  the  my-ook  of  tl 

town,  stated  that  out  of  27,000  viss,  whi( 

formed  the  whole  monthly  yield  of  his  wc 

9,000  went  in  payment  to  the  work  peo[ 

1,000  to  the  king,  and  1,000  to  the  lord  of 

district.     The  annular  yield  of  petroleum, 

estimated  at  6,424,000  viss  from  the  nortfa( 

and  730,000  from  the  southern  group,  na 

7,154,000  viss  annually,  equal  to  about  11,6$ 

tons :  very  various  estimates  have  however, ' 

formed  of  the  annual  productiveness  of  the 

wells: — 

Captain  Cox  estimated  it  at,  56,900/XX)  rim. 
Captain  Macleod,  1,405,000   „ 

Mr.  Crawfurd,  17,5(J8,000   „ 
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petroleum  has  also  been  found  and  bored  for 
near  Jeypore,  and  at  a- place  called  Makoom  a 
few  milea  beyond  Jeypore  on  the  Dehing.  If 
ia  doubtful  whether  sufficient  quantity  can  b< 
Ibund  to  make  it  a  successful  commercial  apecu- 
latioD,  but  some  experimenters  are  confident 
Hm  petroleum  and  coal  would  give  a  ^ 
return.  The  "  Tel  gandak"  of  the  Panjab  is 
petroleum  floating  on  water  from  the  spring. 
BattaHotar  hills.  Petroleum  is  found  at  Jabba, 
a  hamlet  of  Kuasan,  west  of  Chakrala,  and 
about  nine  miles  east  of  Kalabagh  ;  at  Uhodur, 
three  miles  west  of  Kabbakhi  in  the  Salt  liange ; 
at  Narsingbpur,  in  the  Salt  iiange ;  at  Jabba, 
Dear  Nurpur ;  in  the  Algad  ravine,  at  Kafir 
Koc,  on  the  Indus,  and  in  smaller  quantities  at 
aome  other  places. 

Petroleum  is  nearly  allied  with  bitumen 
oD  the  one  hand  and  naphtha  on  the  othi 
between  which  it  occupies  an  intermediate 
place ;  the  principal  distinction  being  a  dlfier- 
cDce  of  consistency  and  colour.  Bitumen  ir 
its  Kveml  varieties  known  as  mineral  pitch, 

■  agphalte,  piaosphaltum,  &c.,  is  solid  or  nearly 
■0,  aad  black  or  dark-coloured ;    naphtha 
perfectly  liquid  and  light  in  colour ;  petrolcu 

:  (trtb  oil,  or  rock  oil,  is  viscid  or  oily  and 
greenish  or  reddish  brown  in  colour.  The  prin- 

.  dpal  supply  of  petroleum  in  the  regions  adjoiii- 
ii^  the  Indus  namely,  at  Jabba,  near  Kalabagh 

,  i>  m  Dummulitic  limestone.    At  Kafir  Kot,  Dr. 

:  Fleming  says,  it  exudes  from  brown  bituminous 

.  aadetoDe.  The  mineral  oil  is  usually  tbund 
floetiag  on  the  surface  of  certain  springs,  it  is 
thiu  at  Jabba,  near  Kalabagh,  at  Kafir  Koi, 
lad  at  a  spring  in  the  Kohat  district,  about 
.fair  miles  from  Hungoo  Khota  and  six  from 

'-.  (he  Indus.     It  appears  that  the  present  cost  of 

I  tlie  Kalabagh  petroleum,  before  despatch  down 
ibe  river,  may  be  reckoned  about  Kupeea  3 
per  mauad.  It  is  not  stated  that  he  had  it 
soiled  with  vegetable  re^n,  which  is  frequently 
dene.  Candles  are  made  of  parafHne,  a  sub- 
Hance  obtained  by  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Kue'a 
fncen  from  Buruiah  petroleum,  and  also  pro- 
iuxi  by  distillation  of  coal  and  other  minerals 
of  disputed  relationship  to  coal.  Paralline  oil, 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  petrolcnm,  of 
coal,  &c.,  ia  a  lubricating  oil  of  much  value  for 
vachinery  of  all  kinds,  as  it  does  not  injuri- 
ouly  effect  brass  or  other  metals.  At  liaku, 
w  the  sliorea  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  a  jH'tro- 
leuni  locality  well  known  for  ages  past,  and 
{naesiing  a  {leculiar  interest  in  connection  with 
India  aj  a  place  of  hindoo  pilgrimage  at  the 
p«3ent  day  and  maintaining  a  small  fraternity 
oC  resident  hratimins,  attendants  on  the  sacred 
be  of  the  pflntlcum  Bpriiigs.  The  viscid  mi- 
neral ifl  rolled  up  into  bails  with  sand,  for  tho 
purpose  apparently  of  obtaining  a  I'liel  in  a 
convenient  Ibrui.  At  the  same  place,  and  at 
339  ] 
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many  others,  petroleum  ii  u 
ing  lor  the  flat  roofs  of  house 
Indus,  oorthern  Derajat,  &c., 
it  is  the  common  application 
backs  of  camels.  Momyal," 
stance  principally  clay,  whtd 
feebly  and  Bolt«ns  slightly 
a  lamp,  giving  out  a  peculi 
odour.  The  mwnyiu,  "  oati 
medicine,  is  also,  when  gen 
of  tills  class  ;  but  it  is  of  vei 
its  use  is  solely  medicinal, 
purchased  often  consist  of 
tar,  or  still  odener  of  lig 
springs  occur  in  Labuan.  ' 
Yuynanyoung,  in  Hurmah  ia  i 
tity  but  price  high,  being  n 
poly  of  the  king  of  Burmah. 

The  petroleum  of  Assam.  CJ 
is  used  by  natives  for  burnii 
for  medical  purposes  ;  by  bo) 
to  presen'e  wood.  Also  put  i 
boats,  it  being  an  excel It^n 
wood  from  insects  and  worn 
of  Eamree  there  are  13  well 
wells.  Each  well  pi-oducea 
per  season,  the  aggregate  p 
wells  being  70  mauuds  per  a 
duce  might  he  increased  some 
by  digging  more  wells.  No 
ported  from  die  province, 
thick  and  dai-k-coloured. 

I^mrec  naptha,  is  used  as  a 
boats,  posta,  &c.  There  are  2 
produce  about  14  maunda  ] 
t  increase  is  expected. 
■  and  bright,  and  none  is 
from  6  to  7  Kupeea  per  ma 
Honihrn/er,  p.  322  ;  lloi/Ws  M 
Mai.  Med.  ;  FbweU'a  HaiuU 
Buid's  Catalogue ;  Tomlinto 
(yShavghntssif,  p.  693;  Mat 
YnU'a  Embcuttj,  Cal.  CaX.  Ex 
Mat.  Med.,  p.  31.  See  Asp 
Naphtha ;  Kock  oil. 

PETKOSELINUM  SATIV 
Apium  petroaelimum 

lati  pitutsilli,  Bbbo.  i  nrrpoi 
Common  Parsley,        E»o.  |  I'itar  f 

Parsley,  one  of  a  genus  ofp 
the  natural  order  Uinhelliferw 
PETKOMYZONTlDJi,  a 
of  the  suh-clasa  Cyclosloinata, 
Sub-Class  V. — Cycle 
Fam.  I. — I'ctromya 
Mor<lacta  morilax,  Rich.,  Tasma 
Gestrin  auatralis,  (Im^.,  S.  Ausi 
Cliilcnsis,  Grai/.,  CUili.Swan  Si 
Fam.  II. — Myxii 


PETTENKOFER. 

PETTAH,  Akglo-Hutdi.,  from  Peth  a  mar- 
ket, a  bazaar,  a  town  outside  a  fort.  A  town 
or  suburb  attached  to,  but  distinct  from  a  fort ; 
a'  sub-division  of  a  district.  A  town  surround- 
ing a  fortress  ;  the  suburbs  of  a  town. 

PETTENKOFER,  a  medical  man,  of  Europe, 
who  promulgated  the  opinion  that — 

1.  Cholera  is  due  to  a  specific  agent,  say  Z. 

2.  This  is  not  passed  off  by  tlie  human 
body  in  a  developed  and  active  condition  ca- 
pable of  producing  the  disease,  but  as  an  inert 
material  capable  of  developing,  say  X. 

3.  In  order  for  the  conversion  of  X  into  Z, 
a  suitable  nidus  for  development  is  required, 
say  Y, 

4.  This  nidus  Y  is  to  be  found  in  that 
layer  of  the  soil  in  which  the  great  seasonal 
changes  of  water-level  occur.  The  greater  these 
changes  are,  and  the  more  charged  with  orga- 
nic matter  the  soil  is,  the  better  the  nidus  is. 

5.  Organic  matters  tend  to  be  washed 
down  to  this  layer  and  tliore  to  accumulate, 
and  it  is  a  particular  stage  of  moistiu'e  in  this 
layer  tliat  provides  the  necessary  soil  conditions 
for  the  development  of  X.  The  necessary  con- 
ditions may  be  absent  from  this  layer  being 
too  wet  or  too  dry, — if  the  former  be  the  cause 
a  subsidence  of  soil-water,  if  the  latter  a  rise  of 
its  level,  will  furnish  the  change  requisite  for 
the  development  of  X. 

"   6.     Granted  that  X  encounters  Y,  tlie  result 
is  the  formation  of  Z. 

7.  Z  having  been  formed,  it  can  only  reach 
the  body  in  two  ways — by  means  of  air  or  by 
means  of  water. 

8.  The  former  way  is  the  common  one — 
the  poison  Z  rising  through  the  interstices  of 
the  soil  to  the  surface. 

9.  If  therefore  X  docs  not  meet  with  Y,  or 
if,  after  Z  is  formed,  it  be  shut  off  from  the 
human  subject  by  any  impermeable  layer 
between  it  and  the  surface  of  the  soil,  a  similar 
result  follows,  t.  e,,  there  is  no  spread  of  the 
disease  in  the  locality  even  though  X  be  intro- 
duced into  it. 

10.  It  is  not  then,  any  special  soil  that 
gives  immunity,  but  special  conditions  of 
various  soils.  For  example,  a  layer  of  clay  is, 
if  thoroughly  dry  extremely  permeable,  if 
moist  very  impermeable. 

11.  Air  and  water  do  not  furnish  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  development  of  Z  from 
X — but  after  it  has  been  developed  they  form 
the  means  of  its  transmission. 

12.  Even  in  localities  furnishing  every  con- 
dition for  immunity  one  or  two  cases  may 
occur,  as  in  the  first  place  individuals  may 
bring  in  the  poison  in  their  own  persons,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  in  certain  cases  the 
whole  of  Z  may  not  be  converted  into  X  while 
in  the  body,   and  a   portion  may  escape  un- 
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changed   and  still  retaining  its  active  My 
develop*ed  properties. 

13.  In  addition  to  the  presence  of  X,  T 
and  Z,  personal  predispositions  have  great  in- 
fluence in  favouring  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

14.  A  small  quantity  of  Z  introduced  into 
the  body  ]:esults  in  the  production  ofahi^ 
quantity  of  X  which,  as  such  is  inert^  bnt  a 
capable  df  developing  Z. 

PET-THAN,  BuRM.  A  tree,  abundant  in 
Tavoy ;  not  procurable  in  Moulmein,  found  m 
Tavoy  and  Mergui.  When  seasoned  it  sinb  in 
water.  Maximum  girth  and  length  not  ascer- 
tained. A  very  hard  and  durable  wood,  used 
by  Burmese  for  wedges. — Captain  Dance, 

PETTHAK,  Petthri,  Hind.  Juniperus  com- 
munis. 

PETTIGALLE  KANDA,  see  Ruby  mines. 

PETUNIA,  an  ornamental  genus  of  plaota, 
easy  of  cultivation,  the  colours  are  white,  pi»- 
pie,  crimson  and  purple,  or  rose  coloured ;  the^ 
grow  readily  from  seed  either  in  the  rains,  (r 
cold  weather,  and  form  pretty  border  fiowen. 
— Riddell, 

PE-TUN-TZE,  the  Chinese  name  for  a  white 
earth  used  with  Kaolin  in  the  manufacture  d 
porcelain.  It  is  stated  that  while  Kaolin  8 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  febpv 
of  granitic  rocks,  Petuntze  is  the  same  nune* 
ral  which  has  not  suffered  decomposition,  and 
on  account  of  its  fusibility  it  is  employed  ii 
glazing  the  porcelain. — Eng.  Oye, 

PET-WOON,  BiTRM.  Berrya  mollis,  TFoB. 

PEU,  Teb.,  a  carbonate  of  soda,  found  all  Ofver 
Dingcham  and  Tibet,  south  of  the  Yaroo; 
it  appears  as  a  whitish  powder  on  the  sar&ce 
of  the  soil,  never  in  masses  underground.  Itii 
not  used  to  make  soap  or  otherwise  in  the  arta^ 
a  small  quantity  is  always  put  into  the  mtar 
with  tea ;  it  is  considered  to  improve  &e  fla- 
vour, and  it  gives  a  high  brown  colour  to  ikt 
decoction.     It  is  generally  used  in  medidne. 

PEUDI,  HiKD.,  Gvz.    Ochre.      - 

PEUKELAOTIS  or  Pushkalavati,  Peiikela8» 
peukalei,  peukolaitis,  proklais.  See  Groeks  d 
Asia. 

PEUNIKA,  Tel.  Clerodendron  inerme;, 
Gcertn,,  B.oxh,y  Eheede. 

PEUPLIER,  Fb.     Poplar. 

PEU  RA,  Tibet  goat,  small,  hsdry,  of  al 
colours.  Has  an  undercoat  of  fine  wool,  ami* 
lar  to  the  shawl  wool,  but  there  is  no  sha^l 
wool  trade  from  Eastern  Tibet  to  India  at  pre-i 
sent.     Flesh  pretty  good. 

PEUVAK ?  Areca  nut.     See  Ceykw. 

PEUE,  Hnn).     Kachra. 

PEVETTI,  Mal.  Phyaalifl  somnifera,  w. 
P.  flexuosa,  Nees. 

PEWAN,  HmD.  Two  small  flat  pieces  of 
stoneware  or  porcelain,  used  by  fine  wire- 
drawers  to  grind  the  point  of  a  wire  between, 
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BO  as  to  be  able  to  insert  the  point  in  the  plate. 

PEWAND,  Hum.  A  grail.  Pewandi,  any 
graft  tree. 

PEW-BOCK,  Bttrm.  A  tree  of  maximum 
girth  3  cubits,  maximum  length  25  feet.  Very 
abundant  along  the  sea  coast  near  Tavoy  and 
Mergni.  When  seasoned  it  sinks  in  water.  It 
IB  a  strong,  tough,  durable  wood  ;  recommended 
for  helves. — Captain  Dance. 

PEWTER. 


PHAURA. 


RiaaSp                           As. 

Stagno, 

It. 

Etsin,                           Fs. 

Olowo, 

Rus. 

2iDD,  Zinngeisaerzin,  Gbb. 

Estano,  Peltre, 

Sp. 

A  compound  metal  made  of  four  parts  of  tin, 
and  one  of  lead ;  a  finer  kind  consists  of  tin 
mixed  only  with  a  little  antimony  and  copper. 
It  is  osed  in  making  plates,  dishes,  spoons,  and 
tnch  other  domestic  articles. — Mcculloch's 
Cm.  Die.,  p.  900. 

PEYADASI,  a  buddhist  monarch   of  the 

third  century  B.C.,  who  set  up  inscriptions  ex- 

\  hordng  to  peace  and  morality,  the  peoples  in 

;  fte  eastern,  northern  and  south-western  regions 

fif  India. 

PEYA  HEEI,    Tam.    Cassia    occidentalis, 
Linn. 
PEYAJ,  Brare.     Onion,  Allium  cepa. 
PEYARA,   BszTQ.     Psidium  pyrifenmi,  or 
'  pODufermn. 

i    PEYAZ-I-DASHTI,  Pbrs.     Squill. 
;    PEY-CUMUTI-KAI,  also  Varri  cumuti  kai, 
Iajl    Colocynth. 

PEY6AL,  Tam.  Evil  spirits  or  devils,  re- 
presented as  being  very  horrible. 

PEYMAEUTTIE,  Tam.    Anisomeles  mala- 
'fauica. 

I    PEYPOODEL,  Tam.    Trichosanthes  •  cucu- 
merina. 

I    PEYYAPA,  or  Pedda  manu,  Tel.     Ailan- 
ttns  excelsa,  i2. 

I    PEYYA  REGU,  Tel.      Grewia  orientalis, 
I W.  ^  A.  277-— B.  ii,  686. 
;    PEYYA  RODD A,  or  Rotta,  or  Karu  japhara, 
I  Tkl.    Rottlera  laccifera,  Voigt. 
PEYZOO  PASS,  see  Khyber. 
;    FEZ,  Sp.     Pitch ;  Citrullua  colocynthis. 

PFEES,    SiNBH.       Chamaerops    ritchiana, 
^ffiihs. 
PFEIID,  Gbb.     Horse. 
PFOOL,  Hdtd.,  the  flower  erf*  the  mahwa  tree, 
itspantfrom  it  is  the  favourite  drink  of  a  Rajput. 
'Qawically,  in   Sanscrit   it  is   madhuca. — As. 
A*.  Vol.\,p,  300. 
PEA  BHAN  of  Akyab.     Bignonia  stipulata, 

PHACELIA.  A  genus  of  hardy  flowering 
i^ants,  flourishing  in  any  common  soil;  the 
ftwen  are  curious,  from  the  manner  in  which 
^  slowly  unroll  themselves.  Some  are 
;  perennials,  and  others  biennials ;  the  flowers 
»e  chiefly  pink  and  blue  coloured — propagated 
,  fan  seed.— i2«W«K. 
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PHCENICIA,  the  narrow  tract  lying  between 
the  mountain  of  Syria  and  hills  of  Palestine 
and  the  Meditermnean.  The  ancient  city  of 
the  name  stood  in  L.  33°  34'  north,  on  a  pro- 
montary.  India  seems  to  have  obtained  an  ' 
alphabet  from  the  Phcsnicians,  about  the  fitlh 
century  b.  c.  about  the  time  that  the  Greek 
letters  became  known  on  the  higher  feeders  of 
the  Indus. 

PH^NICOPHAIN^,  a  sub-family  of  birds, 
of  the  family  Cuculidae,  as  under : 

Fam.    CuculidfB,  10  gen.  36  sp.  viz. 

Sulhfam.    Cuculinaj,  3  gen.  2  sub-gen.  17  sp.  viz.,    , 
9  Cuculus ;  2  Surniculus ;  3  Chrysococcyx ;  1  Eudy- 
nanus ;  2  Oxylophus. 

Cuculus  canorus.    Common  cuckoo. 

Sub-fam,  PhaenicophainsB,  viz.,  1  Dasylophus; 
'3  Phflenicophaus ;  5  Zanclostomua  ;  1  lUnortha ; 
4  Taccocaia ;  5  Centrophus. 

PHiENICOPHAUS   CALLIRHYNCUS,  of 

Celebes,  is  one  of  the  finest  known  cuckoos. 
Its  bill  is  of  a  brilliant  yellow  red  and  black. 
PHiENIC0PTERINJ5,  asub-family  of  birds, 
of  the  family  Anatidse  as  under : 

Fam.    Anatid89,  Gooses. 

Sulhfam.  Phaenicopterinae,  1  gen.  1  sp.  Ph.  roseua. 

Sulhfam'.    Anserinse. 
Div.  i.    Swans,  1  Cygnus  olor ;  2  C.  atrata. 
„    ii.    Geese,  3  Anser ;  I  Bemicla. 
„  iii.    Perching  ^eese;  2  Dendrocygna;  2 

Sarcidioims ;  1  Nettapus. 
„    iv.    Shieldrakes ;  1  Casarca  rutila ;  1  Tar 
doma  vulpanser. 

Sub-fam.  Anatidce,  1  gen.  6  sub-gen.  10  sp.  viz.^ 
1  Spatula;  3  Anas;  1  Daffila;  1  Chaulelasmus ;  1 
Mareca ;  3  Querquerdula. 

Sub-fam,  Fuligulinas,  contains  one  species  of  the 
genus  Biranta,  and  four  species  of  Fuligula,  viz.  :— 

Fulif/ulaferina.  The  Pochard,  in  circuit  of  north- 
em  regions,  Barbary,  common  in  India. 

Fithgula  m/roca.  *  Ferruginous  Duck.'  Europe, 
Asia,  N.  Africa :  common  in  India. 

FuMgula  ^nartla.  '  Scaup  Duck.'  Circuit  of  north* 
em  regions :  Punjab,  Sindh,  Nepal. 

Fmgula  cristata.  *  Tufted  Duck.*  Europe,  Asia,. 
Bwbary :  common  in  India. 

Fuliffula  rufma.  (Pallas,)  is  the  crested  Pochard.    - 

PHAETON, .  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Phaetonidaa. 

Phaeton  aethereus,  Blyth.,  or  redtail- 
ed  tropic  bird :  also  by  seamen  called  "  the 
boatswain"  from  the  long  tail  feather,  which 
they  call  a  marline  spike.  They  are  seen 
seven  and  eight   hundred  miles  from  land. 

Phaeton  candidus,  Brisson.  The  white 
tropic  bird  of  tropical  seas,  Bay  of  Bengal  to 
Mauritius . — Gollimjwood. 

PHAG,  Hind.  Ficus  caricoides,  bat  pha- 
gar,  Hind.,  is  Ficus  retictJata. 

PHAGLU,  HiKD.  A  kind  of  bamboo  in 
Kangra. 

PHAGORU,  Hiio).     Ptcus  caricoides. 
PHAGRI,  Hmn.     Loranthus,  sp. 
PHAGURA,  also  phagwara  or    phagwari. 
Hind.     Ficus  carica,  Ficus  caricoides. 
PHAURA,  Hind.,  a  shovel,  a  hoe. 
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PHAILWAN,  Hind.  A  wrestler.  SeeKush- 
tigar,  Kelat,  Phailwanzye. 

PHAK,TiB.  pig,  two  varieties.  The  Lho  phak 
or  southern  pig  which  is  most  abundant  to  the 
south  of  Lassa,  and  is  described  as  similar  to 
the  Indian  village  pig,  and  the  small  China  pig 
now  abundant  in  Lassa  and  other  towns :  no 
wild  hogs  Anywhere  in  Thibet.  ^  The  Chinese 
butchera  in  Lassa  blow  their  pork  and  take  in 
the  country  folks  gi'eatly  by  its  fine  appearance. 

PHAKRA,  Hind.     Premna  arborea. 

PHAL,  Hind.,  a  ploughshare,  a  blade,  an 
arrow  head. 

PHAL,  also  Bar  or  Mewa,  Hind.,  Pbbs.  Fruit. 
Boenphal,  Hind.    Fungus,*^. 
Daku  phal.  Hind.    Elajagnus  conferta. 
Kai  phal,  Hind.    Myrica  sapida. 
Mend  phal.  Hind.    Randia  dumetoriun. 

PHAL  A,  Hind.     Acacia  modesta. 

PHALA,  Hind.,  the  iron  point  of  a  plough. 

PH  ALA,  a  sort  of  frame  used  in  the  thresh- 
ing floor. 

PHALACROCORAX  CARBO,  'Common 
cormorant.'  Circuit  of  northern  regionSjBarbary : 
common  in  the  Himalaya ;  rare  in  Central  India. 

PHALACROCORAX  SINENSIS,  see  Pele- 

cftnidi* 

PHALiENA  PATROCLUS,  L.  (Cramer,  pi. 
cix,  a,  b,)  a  well  known  Burmese  moth,  a 
splendid  species,  common  in  collections  from 
China,  Assam,  Sylhet,  and  Arakan. 

PHALAHA  or  phalahar.  Hind.  Lawful  food 
ibr  hindoos  on  fast  days,  such  as  buckwheat, 
&c.     Lawful  to  be  eaten  in  hindoo  fasts. 

PHALANGISTA  MACULATA,  this  animal 
as  big  as  a  cat,  has  a  long  snout,  large,  round, 
protuberant  eyes ;  yellow  and  brown  spotted 
skin  ;  long  tail  covered  with  hair  on  the  upper 
pai't,  but  bare  on  the  lower  part  and  at  the  end. 
With  its  tail  it  fastens  itself  in  climbing,  and 
rolls  it  up  when  running.  A  female,  had  a 
yellow  skin,  with  long  soft  hairs,  but  without 
spots,  and  had  a  pocket  under  the  belly,  formed 
by  a  fold  in  the  hide,  into  which  the  hand 
could  be  inserted.  She  cai-ries  her  young  ones 
in  it  hanging  on  the  nipples,  until  they  have 
grown  strong  enough  to  leave  this  shelter. — 
Journal  of  the  Lid,  Arch.,  June  1852,  2?p. 
326-27. 

PHALANGUIM  BISIGNATUM,  a  long 
.  black  legged  spider  of  Ceylon  with  a  tiny  white 
body  ;  in  the  high  country  it  congregates  in 
groups  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  in  hollow 
trees.  In  the  low  lands  they  are  not  gregarious. 
Tennenfs  Ceylon, 

PHALARIS  ZIZINIA,  Linn,  Andropogon 
muricatum,  lietz, 

PHALAROPUS  frULICARIUS,  *  Grey  Pha- 
larope.'  Circuit  of  northern  regions  :  one 
specimen  obtained  near  Calcutta,  so  late  in 
the  year  as  May  11,  1846,.  in  the  Calcutta 
provision  bazaar. 
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PHALA   SAMPENGA,  or  Manoranjii 
Tel.     Artabotrys  odoratissimus,  R.  Br^  W, 
A,  33.     Uvaria  odoratissima,  E.  ii, 
Eheede,  vii,  46. 

PHALASI,  woollen  dresses,  <^  Dent  Gbaa' 
Khan. 

PHA-LAUNG,  Bubm.  Tadpole^  in  Anca 
a  term  of  abuse  of  the  British. 

PHAL  BABUL,  Hind.  Acacia  anbk% 
pods. 

PHALGOON,  is  one  of  the  hindoo  monlbscf- 

spring,  or  Vasant.     At  Oodeypur  the  meny, 

month   of   Phalgun   is  ushered  in  with  m 

ahairea,  or  spring-hnnt.     The  preceding  dtf 

the  rana  used  to  distribute  to  all  his  chiefs  anl 

servants  either  a  dress  of  green,  or  some  poi^ 

tion  thereof,  in  which  all  appear  habited  m 

the   morrow,    whenever     the    astrologer  hat 

fixed  the  hour  for  sallying  forth  to  ^aj  the 

boar  to  Gouri,   the    Ceres  of    the    Eajputjj 

the  ahairea    is    therefore  called  the    MahoU' 

init  ca  sikar,  or  the  chase  fixed  astrologici^ 

ly.     As  their  success  on   this  occasion  is  oaa^ 

nous  of  futm*e  good,  no  means  are  negleetd{ 

to  secure  it,  either  by  scouts  prerioosly  ft 

covering  the  lair,   or  the  desperate  efibrts  m 

the  hunters  to  slay  the    boar   when  rousei 

As  Phalgun  advances,  the  bacchanalian  miift 

increases  ;  groups  are  continually  patrolling  tht 

streets,  throwing  a  crimson  powder  at  each  othei^ 

or  ejecting  a  solution  of  it  from  syringes,  solliil 

the  garments  and  visages  of  all  are  one  mai 

of  crimson.     On  the  8th,  emphatically  caO^ 

the  Phag,  the  rana  joins  the  queens  and  thex 

attendants  in  the  palace,  when  all  restraint  | 

removed  and  mirth  is  unlimited.  But  the  moife 

brilliant  sight  is  the  playing  of  the  holi  ol 

horseback,  on  the  terraci;  in  firont  of  the  palAce^ 

Each  chief  who  chooses  to  join  has  a  plentifil 

supply  of  missiles,  formed   of  thin  plates  d 

mica  or  talc,  enclosing  the  crimson  powdo; 

called  abira,  which  with  the  most  grac^ul  ml 

dextrous  hoi'semanship  they  dart  at  each  othc^ 

purauing,  caprioling  and  jesting.     This  part  d 

it  much  resembles  the  Saturnalia  of  Kome  ol 

this  day,  when  similar  missiles  ai*e  scattered  al 

the  carnival.     The  last  day,  or  Poonim,  enl 

the  holi,  when  the  nakan-as  from  the  Tripolil 

summon  all   the  chiefs  with  their  rctinaes  H 

attend  theii'  prince,  and  accompany   him  it 

procession   to  the  Choiigan,  their  Champ  dt 

Mars.     In  the  centre  of  this  is  a  long  sala  or 

hall,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a  flight  of  steps; 

the  roof  is  supported  by  square  columns  widir 

out  any  walls,  so  that  the  court  Ls  entirely  open. 

The  festival  of  Huli,  more  classically  calteij 

Ilulica,  otherwise   Phalgutsava,   meaning  M\ 

festival  of  Phalguna,  as  occurring  in  the  month 

of  that  name,  commences  about  the  full  mooRt 

at  the  approach  of  the  vernal  equinox,    it  i* 

one  of  the  greatest  festivals  among  the  binikwi^ 
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md  almost  all  sects  seem  to  partake  in  its  festi- 
tities ;  and  all  ranks,  from  kings  downward, 
appear  animated  by  the  season,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly dedicated  to  Krishna.      Images  of  the 
deity  are  then  carried  about  in  palkis,  and  on 
elephants,  horses,  &c.,  attended  by  music  and 
tinging,  and  yarious  antics.     People  of  condi- 
tion receive  numerous  visitors,  who  are  enter- 
tained with  dancing  girls,  music,  singing,  betel 
and  rose-water.  An  annual  festival  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  this  god,  is  held  in  the  month 
Bhadra.     On  this  day  his  worshippers  fast; 
but,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  worship,  indulge 
tiiemselves  in  music,  dancing,  singing,  and  vari- 
ous other  festivities.    In  the  month  Shravuna 
another  festival  is  held  in  honour  of  him,  which 
lasts  from  three  to  five  days,  during  which  the 
tame  festivities  prevail ;  to  which  is  added  the 
eeremony  of  swinging  the  image  of  the  god  in 
a  chair,  suspended^  from  the  ceiling.     In  the 
month  Kartika,  a  third  festival  takes  place  to 
[  celebrate  his  revels,  among  the  Gopia ;  and  in 
I  dbe  month  Phalguna  is  also  held  the  celebrated 
[iestival  of  the  dola,  the  ceremonies  of  which  last 
[fitcen  days,  and  are  accompanied  with  great 
[nlendour  and  festivity.     During  these  holidays 
ittiebindoQs  ofnorthern  India  spend  the  night  in 
ranging  and  dancing,  and  wandering  about  the 
iKreets,  besmeared  with  the  dola  (a  red)  powder, 
I  in  the  daytime,  carrying  a  quantity  of  the  same 
fowder  about  with  them,  which,  with  much 
Jimseand  rejoicing,  they  throw  over  the  different 
ngers  they  may  meet   in  their  rambles, 
nsic,  dancing,  fire-works,  singing,  and  many 
I  obscenities  take  place  on  this  occasion.     The 
^Beverend  Mr.  Ward,  says  : — "  At  these  times, 
I  the  grey-headed  idolater  and  the  mad  youth 
;  are  seen  dancing  together,  the  old  man  lifting 
.j|ip  his  withered  anns  in  the  dance,  and  giving 
#  kind  of  horror  to  the  scene,  which  idolatry 
ibelf,  united  to  the  vivacity  of  youth,  could 
fcarccly  be  able  to  inspire."     Krishna  is  also 
Worshipped  under  his  infant  form  as  Gopala  and 
'Bala-gopala,  and  again  as  Gopee-natha,  the  god 
of  the  milk-maids.     In  the  picture  of  Krishna, 
cbserves  Sir  William  Jones,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  discover,  at  the  first  glance,  the  features  of 
I  Apollo,  sumamed  Nomiofi  or  the  pastoral,  in 
LGreece,  and  Opifir  in  Italy^  who  fed  the  herds 
I  of  Admetus,  and  slew  the  serpent  Python. — 
[Tod's  EaJ€ist7ianf  Vol.  i,  p.  567.    See  Krishna. 

PHALGUTSAVA,  see  Krishna,  Phalguna. 

PHALI,  Hnrn.  In  Karnal,  a  sort  of  Sal 
ammoniac. 

PHALI  GUAR,  Hun).  Cyamopsis  psoi-al- 
I  fades.  Maror  phalli^  Hum.  Helicteres  isora. 
Mnng  phalli,  Hind.    Arachis  hypogsea. 

PHALJA,  Hind.  Hazara  and  Murre,  Popu- 
ksdliata. 

PHALLUS,  Gr.,  the  priapus  of  the  Romans 
SDd  the  Lingam  of  the  saivite  hindoos.  Colonel 
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PHAL  MODEKA. 

Tod  says  that  no  satisfactory  etymology  has  etef 
been  assigned  for  the  name  of  the  phalHc  emblem 
adored  by  Egyptian,  Greek,  Koman,  and  even 
by  the  Christian.  He  supposes  that  it  may  be  from 
the  same  primeval  language  that  formed  tLie 
Sanscrit.  Phalisa  he  says,  means  the  '  fhictifier/ 
irom  phala  *  fruit,'  andlsa  '  the  god.'  Thus  the 
type  of  Osiris  can  have  a  definite  interpretation, 
stiil  wanting  to  the  lingam  of  Iswara.  Both  deities 
presided  over  the  streams  which  fertilized  the 
countries  in  which  they  received  divine  honours. 
Osiris  over  the  Nile,  from  tlie  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  in  -Ethiopia  ;  Iswara  over  the  Indus, 
(also  called  the  Nil),  and  the  Granges  from 
Chandragiri,  *  the  mountains  of  the  moon,'  on 
a  peak  of  whose  glaciers  he  has  his  throne. 
The  Greeks,  who  either  borrowed  it  fix)m  the 
Egyptians  or  had  it  from  the  same  source, 
typified  the  fructifier  by  a  pine-apple,  the  form 
of  which  resembles  the  Sitaphala,  or  fruit  of 
Sita,  whose  rape  by  Havana  carried  Eama  from 
the  Granges  over  many  countries  ere  he  recovex- 
ed  her.  In  like  manner  Gouri,  the  I^jput 
Ceres,  is  typified  under  the  cocoanut,  or  sriphala, 
the  chief  of  fruit,  or  fruit  sacred  to.  Sri,  or  Isa 
(Isis),  whose  other  elegant  emblem  of  abund- 
ance, the  camacumpa,  is  drawn  with  branches  of 
the  palmyra,  or  cocoa-tree,  gracefully  pendent 
from  the  vase  (cumbha.)  The  sriphala  is 
accordingly  presented  to  aU  the  votaries  of 
Iswara  and  Isa  on  the  conclusion  of  the  spring- 
festival  of  Phalguna,  the  Phagesia  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Phamenoth  of  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Satur- 
nalia of  antiquity  ;  a  rejoicing  at  the  renovation 
of  the  powers  of  nature  ;  the  empire  of  heat  over 
cold,  of  light  over  darkness.  Its  worshippers, 
the  Sivite  sect  appear  to  be  the  oldest  now 
prevailing  in  British  India,  dating  its  origin 
there  probably  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  previous  to  which  bud- 
dhism must  have  been  predominant,  when 
Asoca  had  so  zealously  laboured  for  its  diffu- 
sion. The  example  of  the  Sivites  must  have 
emboldened  the  Sacta  sectarians  to  intro- 
duce the  worship  of  the  female  generative 
principle,  the  eai'liest  mention  of  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Periplus,  which  alludes  to 
the  temple  of  Comori,  at  Cape  Comorin  in  the 
second  century.  Before  long,  mutual  affinity 
must  have  coalesced  the  two  sects  to  merge 
their  interests  in  one  common  superstition. — 
TocTs  Eajasthan,  Vol,  i,  p,  599  ;  Tr.  of  Bind., 
Vol.  i,  p.  265.    See  Balanus,  Lingam. 

PHALLUS  ESCULENTUS,  Morilla  (Fun- 
gus) Morels  are  imported  from  the  hills  into 
Lahore  but  are  very  little  used  by  the  natives ; 
and  the  English  use  them,  not  medicinally,  but 
for  culinary  purposes.  The  morels  which  are 
brought  from  the  Hazara  country,  are  large. — 
Honig.,  p.  323.  ^ 

PHAL  MODEKA,MALAY.Batatas  paniculata. 
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PHARAOH. 

PHALSA,  HiKD.     Grewia  asiatica. 
PHAL8I,  Hind.,  a  sherbet  prepared  from 
fruit  of  Grewia  asiatica. 

PHALWA,  Hind.     The  grass,  Andropogon 

bladhii. 

PHALWAI,  Hind.,  of  Hazara  and  Murree, 
Caisalpinia  sepiaria. 

PHAMPLI,  Hind.     Berchemia,  sp.  . 

PHAN,  Hind.     Rhus  cotinus. 

PHANAH,  a  river  near  Belgutchee  in  Pur- 
neah. 

PHAN-DAYAT,  Mah.  Antilope  bezoartica, 
Jerdon, 

PHANDWA.  The  head-quarters  and  civil 
station  of  the  district  of  Nimar.  It  contains 
1,219  houses  and  9,708  inhabitants. 

PHANGAN,  a  pass  which  leads  to  Man-chi 
in  China  occupies  a  little  more  than  a  month 
on  its  journey  and  leads  over  mountains  6,000 
to  8,000  feet  high.  The  Patkoy.  pass  from 
Bamo  and  China,  was  the  route  followed  by  the 
Burmese  in  their  invasions  of  Assam  and  is 
the  means  of  communication  between  the  Sing- 
pho  tribes  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  Patkoy 
mountains.  The  passes  through  Assam  are 
along  the  Dihong  route  into  Tibet,  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Lohit  and  through  the  Mishmi 
hills  into  Tibet  called  the  Mishmi  route. 

PHANGRA,  Hind.  .Tribulus  lanuginosus 
and  T.  terrestris. 

PHANSI,  Can.    Carallia  lucida,  Boxh. 

PHAO,  Hind.,  of  Lahaul,  a  substance  put 
into  ferment,  a  kind  of  spirit,  which  is  put  into 
the  mixture  called  "  lugi-i,'*  when  the  ferment- 
ed materials  are  placed  in  the  still. — PowelVs 
Handr-hoolc,  Vol.  i,  p.  312. 

PHAORA,  Hind.     Hoe. 

PHAP,  Hind.,  a  ferment  for  beer,  &c. 

PHAPAR-CHOR,  Beas.     Coriaria  nepalen- 

sis,  Wall. 

PHAPHAR,  Hind.     Fagopyrum  emargina- 

tum. 

PHAPHAR,  or  Phaphra,  Hind.  Fagopyrum 
esculentum,  Phaphar  chor,  Hind.  Coriaria 
ncpalensis. 

PHAPKOR,  Hind.,  a  kind  of  morel  in  the 

Jhang  district. 

PHAPHOR,  Hind.    Urginia  indica. 

PH APR  A,  Hind.     Buckwheat. 

PHAPRI,  Hind.  Thin  biscuits ;  Phapri  or 
Phapra  means  any  thin  shell-like  substance. 

PHAPRU  SAG,  Hind.  Pharbitis  nil;  Til 
phar.  Hind.    Impatiens,  sp. 

PHARA,  the  wedge  used  to  adapt  the  size 
of  the  shoe-maker's  "  kalbutf  or  last. 

PSARAHITASA,  see  Kabul.       • 

PHARAHO,  SiND.     Grewia  asiatica,  Linn.y 

Boxh.,  W.^  A. 

PHA-RAI,  BuKJi.  Citrullus  cucurbita,  TTo- 
ter-melon.  » 

PHARAOH,  a  title  of  the  rulers  in  Egypt, 
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PHARNACEUM  MOLLUGO. 

in  the  time  of  Moses,  rendered  famous  amoi^  aE 
nations  who  follow  the  Hebrew,  the  chriBtianor 
mahomedan  faith^.  One  of  the  Pharaohs  is 
said  to  have  followed  the  Israelites  and  been 
drowned  in  the  Red  sea.  At  Suez,  after  a  nortb- 
westerly  breeze  has  been  blowing  some  time,  the 
water  recedes  ;  and  should  it  be  followed  by  a 
south-east  wind,  it  rises  very  suddenly,  some* 
times  as  much  as  six  feet,  and  renders  the 
ferry,  situated  about  one  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  northward  of  the  town  impaaaaWc— 
WellstecTs  Travels,  Vol.  ii,  p.  42. 

PHARBITIS  COERULESCENS,  Choisy. 
P.  nil  IS  ooeinilescens,  Roxb.  |  Sky-blue  Ipomsea,  En 

Flowers  large,  in  the  morning  of  a  palebln^ 
gradually  growing  darker. 

PHARBITIS    DrVERSIFOUA,    Lwdk^ 
is  very  like  P,  hederacea  and  P.  purpurea. 

PHARBITIS  HEDERACEA,  Choisy, 
Ipomiea  hederacea,  Linn. 

A  plant  of  America  and  N.  Holland, 

PHARBITIS    HISPIDA,     the    pale  blue 
large  flowered  pharbitis. — Riddell. 

PHARBITIS  NIL,  Choisy. 

Convolvulus  nil,  Linn.  Ipomasa  caxmlea,  £ml, 
IpomsBa  nil,  Jtoth. 

HuVul-nil,  Ab. 

Inflaton,  „ 

Aishq-pecha,  „ 

Nil-kalmJ,  Beno. 

Phaproo-sog,  Beas. 

This  plant  grows  in  all  tropical  coontiieiy 
and  throughout  India,  its  seeds  are  used  ua 
purgative,  but  are  irregular  in  their  operatuo. 
They  are  roasted  slightly  and  powdered  and 
the  dose  is  thirty  to  forty  grains.  A  cathartis 
oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds. —  Voifi ;  5ini- 
wood;  L^ne  Oen.  Med.  Top.,  pp.  144-181;' 
Jlonigherger,  p.  291. 

PHARBITIS  PURPUREA. 


Kala-dana, 

Marehai, 

BUdi, 

Ker ;  Kirpawa, 


SffA* 
Hub. 

JmnL 


» 


Ipomeea  purpniea,  Lax 

hispida,         ^ml 

zuccagni,      Bm 

glandulifera,  BA 

Ana 


w 


» 


P.  hispuda,  Choisy. 

Convolvulus  purpureas, 

.  Linn. 

mutabilis,  Sales. 

glandulifer,6ipr. 

discolor,   lUucb. 

Var.  a.  purjiurea,  C.  purporeus,  light  pniple. 

„   b.  violacea,  violet  flowers. 

c.  elata,  C.  purpureus,  var  elatior. 

d.  varia,C.        „  „  ?ariffl. 
6.  leucantha,  white  flowers. 

A  plant  of  America. 

PHARFURA,  the  fine  enamelling  on  the 
back  of  jewelled  ornaments,  done  at  JaipoTt; 
&c. 

PHARID-BUTI,  HiHD.  A  mucili^now 
plant  found  at  Ajmere :  used  in  sherbets.— 
Gen.  Msd,  Top.^p.  149. 

PHARNACEUM  CERVIANA,  liiiti.  Spu 
of  Mollugo  cerviana,  'Ser. 

PHARNACEUM  MOLLUGO. 
Ladies  bed  strew,       Eho.  |  Ghimasag,  Hnw. 

Wild  in  gardens  during  rains,  sometimes  used 
as  a  pot  herb, — Gen.  Med.  Top.,  p.  148. 
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PHASEOLUS  ALATUS. 

PHARISEE,  from  pharaab,  set  apart,  Hebrew 
leformera  after  the  seventy,  years*  captivity. 

PHAKNAVIS,  a  public  officer  under  the 
Maratha  government,  the  keeper  of  public 
raters,  through  whom  all  orders  or  grants 
were  issued. 

PHAENI,  Hind.     A  leather-polishing  tool. 

PHARRASH  of  Curtius. 

PHARWAN,  also  Rlchi,  and  Koa,  Rukh. 
Tamarix  gallica,  Linn, 

PHASEE,  Uria.  a  tree  of  Ganjam  and 
Gomsiir,  of  eltreme  height  60  feet,  circum- 
lerence  6  feet,  and  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  30  feet.  A 
Egbt  hard  wood,  used  for  sugar  presses,  rice 
pninders,  and  bandy  wheels,  and  occasionally 
fx  making  boats  of.  It  is  tolerably  plentiful. — 
Captain  Maedonald, 

PHASEOLUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  na- 
tural order  Fabaceae,  the  Bean  tribe.  The  East 
Indian  species  are  as  under : 

icoDitifoUufl,  Jacq,    All  India. 
WK^^'RoxL    Cultivated. 
augnstifqUus,  Roxh,    China, 
catcaratus,  Roxh,    Mysore, 
caracalla,  L.    W.  Indies,  introduced. 
doiicModed,  JRaxh.    Chittagong. 
foflcoe,  WalL    Prome. 

{^laber,  jRar6.    Mauritius, 
onatas,  Z.    All  India, 
mimmua,  Roxh,    China, 
miin^,  Jl    Cultivated, 
moltiflonis,  L,    Cultivated, 
nanus,  L,    Ccdtiyated. 
ladiatiiB,  Lmn,    Peninsula  of  India, 
lostrattts,  WaU,    Cultivated, 
roxbuighii,  W.^  A,    AJl  India. 
Bemieiectus,  L,    W.  Indies  introduced. 
Niblobatus,  Roxh,    Bengal, 
trilobos,  AU.    AH  India. 
toroBua,  Roxh.    Nepal, 
vulgaris,  X.    All  India. 

PHASEOLUS  ACONrriFOLIUS,  Jacq. 
Dolichos  dissectus,  Lam, 

Adaa,  Pbes. 

Vasunta,  Sans. 

Mohae,  Sindh. 

Tulka-pyre,  Tam. 

Kooncoomapesaloo,     Tel. 


Fatty  or  oily  matter    0*64 
Mineral  constituents  3'56 


**»  Guz. 

Iwt,  Hind.,  Dbc. 

Ihah;  Moth,       „ 
aoomte-leaved  kidney 
l«n,  Eko. 

Grown  as  fodder  throughout  the  Peninsula 

ttd  in  Upper  provinces  of  India :  in  100  parts, 

IWstare 11-22 

XHrogeDous  matter.  23*80 
•hrehy  mfttter 6078 

lliis  is  a  sniall  pleasant  tasted  pulse,  much 
nltivated  in  the  higher  provinces  of  India, 
where  there  are  two  kinds  of  it.  The  moth 
tttltivated  in  the  north-western  provinces  is 
•ed  for  feeding  cattle.  Phaseolus  aconitifolius 
IB  cultivated  in  the  Punjab,  for  food.  Its  roote, 
ii  well  as  those  oi  Phaseolus  radiatus,  are  said 
V  Royle,  to  be  narcotic. — Ainslie^  p.  246  ; 
%.  Cyc, ;  Dr.  Honigherger,  p.  323. 

PHASEOLUS  ALATUS,  Roxh.,  also  Pha- 
•eolus  amarus,  Raxb.  Syns.  of  Phaseohia  ros- 
tiattu,  WaU. 
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•    PHASEOLUS  MIJNGO. 

PHASEOLUS  AUREUS,  y>r  Soona  Modug 
of  the  Bengalee,  is  cultivated  in  Bengal,  but  it 
is  not  known  on  the  Coromandel  Co^t.  It  i^ 
sown,  like  the  others,  about  the  end  of  October 
or  beginning  of  November,  and  reaped  in  Feb- 
ruary or  the  beginning  of  March. —  Voigt., 
Eng.  Cyc. 

PHASEOLUS  FHRTUS,  i2<rf;2.  Syn.  of  Pha- 
seolus mungo,  Linn. 

PHASEOLUS  LUNATUS,  Linn. 
P.  mazimus,  Sloans. 


Bun-burbutie,  Bbxg. 

CountryFrench  bean8,ENo. 
Country  Haricot, 


n 


Lima  bean, 
Duffin  bean. 


Eko. 


Sown  in  rows  the  same  as  other  beans,  but 
with  a  much  greater  space  between  ;  they  re- 
quire very  strong  sticks  for  support,  and  are 
ready  in  about  six  months.  No  very  particular 
care  is  necessary.  This  is  a  most  valuable  bean, 
much  prized  by  the  European  inhabitants  of 
India  ;  by  some  of  whom  it  is  preferred  to  the 
Windsor  bean.  It  was  originally  brought  to 
India  from  Mauritius  and  is  extremely  prolific. 
— Jaffrey ;  Ainslie,  p,  240. 

PHASEOLUS  MULTIFLORUS,  the  Scarlet 
runner,  is  a  native  of  South  America.  Both 
are  delicate,  and  in  England  cannot  be  safely 
planted  in  the  open  air  till  the  banning  of 
May. — Eng.  Cyc. 

PHASEOLUS  MUNGO,  Z;in».,  DC.W.^A., 
Eoxh.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  292. 

var,  {a.)  chlorospermum. 
P.  hirtus,  Retz. 

Benq. 


Hali  moong, 
Hessaru, 
Oorud, 
Green  gram, 
Oorad, 


Can. 

DUK. 

Enq. 

HlNl>. 


Mung,  Mahb. 

Danie  masha,  Sans. 

Ulundoo,  Tam. 

Wooddooloo,  Tbl. 
Pacha  pesaloo, 


This  very  pleasant  tasted  pulse  is  much 
prized,  dressed  in  various  ways.  It  is  of  great 
value  whenever  the  periodical  rains  fail  and 
rice  cannot  be  grown,  and  famine  is  the  conse- 
quence ;  in  100  parts. 


Moisture,  9-20 

Nitrogenous  matter,  24*70 
Starchy  matter,         60-36 


Fatty  or  oily  matter,  1*48 
Mineral  constituents 
(ash)  3-26 


It  IS  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Punjab 
plains,  and  to  3,500  feet  in  the  hills,  for  ita 
pulse,  which  is  considered  nutritious  and  digesti- 
ble. It  will  keep  good  for  about  three  years  if 
carefully  preserved  by  packing  it  in  parcels. 

var.  fi.  melanospermus,  black  seeds. 
Phaseolus  max,  Roxh.,  Vol.  iii,  p:  295. 

Wooddoo, 
Benoo  mash, 
Musha, 
Boo-mse, 


Arab 
Bbno. 


Mash, 

Ralo  moog, 

Krishna  moog,  „ 

Chicuda,  Can. 

Black  gram,  Eng. 

Black  ulundoo,  Ano.-Tam." 

Hairy  podded  kidney 

bean. 
Kali  oorad,  Hind. 


Karpa-oolandoo, 
Naflla  woodaloo, 
Nalla  pesaloo, 
Minomolu, 
Karpa, 


Maleal. 
Pers. 
Sansc. 
Sfngh. 
Tax. 

TBI. 

ft 
tf 
» 


Kali  moong,  „ 

This   pulse  is  grown   in  the  Sutlej   valley 
between  Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  eleva- 


PHASEOLUS  TRILOBUS.    ' 

tion  of  6,000  feet.  The  seeds  are  both  black 
and  green.  It  differs  but  little  from  the  com- 
mon ulundoo,  P.  mungo,  except  that  it  is  of 
a  darker  colour,  and  somewhat  larger.  The 
moong  of  the  native?,  and  black  gram  of  the 
English,  is  like  P.  mungo  but  distinguished  by 
its  black  seeds,  and  is,  like  it,  found  in  a  culti- 
vated state ;  it  takes  about  the  same  time  to 
ripen,  and  yields  nearly  the  same  produce. 
One  of  the  most  common  pulses,  seen  in  Bur- 
mah  is  the  Phaseolus  max  which  is  the  plant 
that  produces  the  black  gram  of  India. — Pun- 
jab Report,  p.  66  ;  Ainslie,  p.  237,  247 ;  Eng. 
Cyc. ;  Mason ;  M,  E,  J.  R, 
PHASEOLUS  NANUS,  Xtnn. 

P.  compressua,  DC.        P.  saponaceus,         Savi. 

P.  romanus,  Savi. 

Dwarf  kidney  bean,  cultivated  throughout 

India. 

PHASEOLUS  ROXBURGHII,  W.  Sf  A, 
Phaseolus  radiatus,  Hoxh,  Vol,  iii.,  p.  296. 
var,  (a)  chlorospermus,  green  seeds. 


Mash,  Harri  mung,  IIikd. 
Cherroo  poioor,  Maxbal. 
Harita,  masba,  Sans. 

Putchi  payaru,  Tam. 

Patsa  pesalUy  Tkl. 


Mash  kulay,  Brno. 

Hasaroo,  Can. 

Harie  mung,  Dux. 

Rayed  kidney  bean,   Eng. 
Green  gram,  „ 

Mag,  Guz. 

Roots  said  by  Royle  to  be  narcotic.  It  is 
cultivated,  and  is  the  moat  esteemed  of  all  the 
Indian  leguminous  plants.  Besides  using  it  as 
an  article  of  diet,  the  natives  make  bread  of 
the  meal  for  some  of  their  religious  ceremonies. 
var.  (5)  melanospermus,  black  seeds. 

Mah,  SiND. 

Oolandoo  mse,  Sinor. 

Karooppoo  dooloonthoo, 

Tam. 
Panay  pyroo,  „ 

Menumooloo,  Tbl. 

Nalla-woodaloo,  „ 

This  valuable  pulse  gets  its  Tamil  name  from 
being  nourished  by  the  dews  in  January  and 
February.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  Patchay  pyre. 
This  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  legumin- 
ous genus  phaseolus  and  bears  the  highest  price. 
Its  produce  is  about  30  fold.  Natives  make 
bread  of  its  meal  for  many  of  their  religious 
purposes,  cattle  eat  the  straw. — Ainslie,  p. 
243 ;  CleghorrCs  Panjah  Report,  p,  66  ;  Roxh,, 
Vol.  iii,  p.  296 ;  (yShaughnessy,  p.  317. 

PHASEOLUS  TRILOBUS,  AU.,  Roxb., 
W.Ic. 

Glycine  triloba,  Lirm. 
Dolichos  trilobus,  DC» 


Ticorai  kulay, 

Bbng. 

Bladi  gram. 

Eno. 

Bladi  pea, 

w 

Kali-koolti, 

Hind. 

Thirkiree  moong,        „ 

Thikri  moong, 

» 

Mashi, 

Panjab. 

Dolichos  stipulaceus, 

Mugani,  Bbno.  I  Kulaee,  Trianguli,     Htnd, 

3  lobed  bean,  Eno.  I  PilU  pesara,  Tbl. 

This  species  of  phaseolus,  sown  like  any  other 
beans,  grows  spontaneously  everywhere  in  the 
Tenasserim  provinces.  Roxburgh  says  he  never 
found  it  but  in  its  wild  state ;.  Voigt  says 
the  leaves  are  said  to  be  tonic  and  sedative, 
and  are  used  in  cataplasms  to  weak  eyes. — 
Mason ;  O'Shay-ghiessy,  p,  137. 
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PHASEOLUS  ROSTRATUS,  WaU,  W,^A. 
Ph.  alatus,  Roxb,,  Bh,     \  Ph.  amams,  Eosk 


Karalsana, 
Kani  alachanda. 


Tbu 


Bun  burbuti,  Bbng. 

Hullunda,  Hind. 

Katon  paira,        Malbax. 

This  species  is  gi'own  in  the  Circars  aod 
in  Malabar  where  the  tuberous  roots  are  eaten: 
other  parts  of  the  plant  are  used  in  medicise. 
Voigt  ^^  Roxh, 

PHASEOLUS  VULGARIS,  Linn. 


Eno, 


9> 


Lobiya, 

Bakla, 

Dambala, 


Hum 


1! 

Sam 


French  bean, 
Kidney  bean, 
Haricot  bean. 

Native  of  Cabul  and  Kashmir,  said  to  be  a 
native  of  India,  but  Dr.  Royle  states  that  seedi 
were  brought  to  him  from  Cashmere,  and  heil 
therefore  inclined  to  consider  that  it  was  intm* 
duced  into  Europe  from  the  most  northefi 
parts,  such  as  Cabul  and  Cashmere,  and  tiul 
this  accounts  for  our  being  able  to  cultivate  it 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  other  species  cf 
the  genus. — Eiig.Cyc;  Voigt.,  p.  229. 

PHASI ANID^,  the  pheasant  family  of  bii4 
comprises  the  pea  flowl,  pheasants,  jungle-foirf 
and  spur  fowl,  all  of  them  peculiar  to  Aaa^ 
India,  Burmah  and  Malayana,  some  aathfltt 
include  also  .the  turkeys.  They  freqneot 
forests,  jungles  and  thick  coverts,  perch  aal 
roost  on  trees : 

Sttb-Fam.  Pavoninse,  Pearfowl. 
Pavo  cristatus,  Linn.,  Common  peacock. 
„    japanensis,  Japan  „ 

„    muticus,  Ztnn.,  Burmese    .   „ 
Polyplectron  tibetanum.    Assam  to  TenasseriiB. 
„    bicalcaratum,  Limu,  Malacca, Sumatra.        ' 
„    chalcorus,  Temtn. 
Argusanus    giganteus,   Temm.  Malay  Pemosii)^ 
Archipela&^o. 
Sub-Fam.  PhasioninsB,  Pheasants. 
LophophoruB    impeyanus,   Latham.     The  Mau 

Himalaya. 
Crossoptilon  auritum,  PaUas.    Snow  pheasant 

„  tibetanum,  Hodgson.  „ 

Ceriomus  satyra,  Linn.,  Sikim  homed  pheasant. 
melanocei)hala,  Grcn/,  Simla.     „ 
temminckii,  Grt^,  Cbinsi, 
caboti,  Gould,  „ 

Ithagenis  cruentus,  Hardw.,  Green  blood-pheasia^' 

Butau,  Sikim. 
Pucrasia  macrolopha.  Less.,  Purkas  pheasant. 

„      castanea,  Gould,  North-weat  Himalaya.  ' 
Phasianus  wallichii,  Hardw.,  Cheer  pheasant 
colchicus. 

torquatus— ?  Ring-necked  pheasant  of  Cbina 
mongolicus,  Gouid. 
versicolor,  VieUot,  Japan, 
reevesii.  Gray,  China, 
soemmeringii,  Temm.,  Japan, 
lineatus,  JMh.,  Silver  pheasant  of  Barmah. 
Thaumalea  picta— ?  China,  Central  Asia. 

„    amherstlo),  Leadbeater,  North  China,  Masr 
churia. 
Gtennseus  nycthemerus,  Chuld,  Salvet  pheasant  (X 

Himalaya. 
Callophasus  albo-cristatus,    V^fors.    White-^sreetr 
ed  Kalij  pheasant, 
molanotus,  Rlyth,  Sikim,  the  Kalij  pheasant 
horsfleldii.  Gray,  Assam,  Tipperah,  Chittagoag* 
lineatus Assam,  Burmah. 
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Sub-Fam.    OiUliDie  ;  Jungle  fowl,  Fin  bftchs, 
Blftck  PlieMant 
Diardigallua  prelatua,  Bont^.,  Siam. 
G»Liu  femijrmeus.  Gmelm.    Red  jungle  fowl. 

„   »nnneratii,  remni.,  Grey  „  „ 

„   Btinleyi,  urag,  Ceylon. 

„   furcstm.  Ttmm.,  Java. 

„   mieiu,'  Temm.    Batsvis. 
Oiilaperdii  spadiceus,  Gtnelin.  Red  spur  fowl. 

„   iDmilosus,  Valerie,  Painted  spur  fowl. 

The  genus  Phosianus,  is  higher  up  the 
tlunalAja  slopes  than  the  Gallophasis,  and  the 
6(tllii8  \a  atil]  lower.  Pbasi^Dua  colchicus  and 
llie  Chinese  Ph.  torquatus,  readily  intermix 
!  iDd  blend,  wherever  the  latter  haa  been  intro- 
\ivxA  in  Enrope.  Phasianus  coichicua,  the 
lesmmon  pheasant  was  originally  ftom  Asia 
I  Hinor.  P.  torquatm  came  from  Shanghai  ahout 
I  Ok  middle  of  the  18th  century,  P.  mongolicus 
jlrom  Mongolia.  P.  Icemmcnigii  from  Japan. 
|P.  Keeveaii  from  Chins,  and  P.  rersicolor  from 

j  PHASIANUS  GALLUS.  Son^mrat.  Syn.  of 
iGtDussonneratii,  Ttmm. 
I.  PHASIANUS  INDICUS,  Leach,  Blyth, 
\$i^  Jtrdon.  GaJlua  sonneratii,  Temm. 
i  PHASMA,  a  genus  of  insects,  called  the 
InAung  stick  insects.  These  and  the  green 
iHutis  genus  often  escape  obserration  from 
iflMir  resemblance  to  grass  and  brown  twigs. 
The  Fhasmx  or  Specie  insects  are  found  in 
ina,  Africa,  S.  America,  and  Australia,  and 
Ifam  their  varied  shapes  are  called  Spectres, 
■HiantMiis,  Devils,  Horaes,  Soldiers  of  Cayenne, 
iTalking  Leaves,  (Phyllum)  animated  sticks, 

PHASBUE,  Chbhab.     Verbascum  thapsus, 

'    PHASSIE,  Mahb.     Dalbergia    paniculata, 
Slab.,  W.  ^  A. 

PHAT,  Hniii.,  the  lower  bar  in  a  yoke. 

PHATAKRI,  Hind.     Alum. 
I    PHATAL  PIPAL,  Huro.?  A  tree  of  Chota- 
■e,  with  a  hard,  white  timber. — Cat.  Cat. 


ligpore,^ 
[&.,  1862. 


PHATEE,  Hmo.     a    fine  kind    of  cotton 
ifKxm  near  Dacca,  see  Dacca. 
:    PHATIS,  Grkek.     A  Bard. 

PHATMER,  Hiitd.     FrancBBuria  crispa. 
'    PHAT-PERA,  HiHD.     The  ailk  winder. 

PHAT  THAN,  BirRif.  A  tree  of  Moulmein, 
Imod  used  for  chisel  handles. — Col.  Cat.  Ex., 
11862. 

PTIAUEA,  HiMD.     A  mattock. 

PU4  YUNGB'HAN,  Bttbm.  Allamanda 
cuhartica,  £tnn.,  Kam. 

PHA  YUNG  KHA,  Bunir.  Cucurbita 
nixinia,  Laeh.,  W.  ^  A. 

PHEASANT  birds  helonp  to  the  family  Pha- 

Bsmdffi.    Gold  and  silver  pheasants  are  inha- 

lotants  of  China;    but   the  golden  pheasant, 

Mcording  to  M.  Temminck,  inhabits  not  only 
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China  and  Japan,  but  the  n< 
Greece,  as. also  Georgia  and  thi 
it  has  been  met  with  even  ia 
Orenbourg.  M.  Degland  infc 
Gamba,  French  Consul  at  TifUf 
gorgeous  bird  in  numerous  floe 
of  the  Caucasus,  which  ezte 
Caspian  sea ;  and  that  now  ii 
and  moltipUed  in  some  of  th( 
many.  The  golden  pheasants 
of  India  ;  nor  docs  any  kind 
habit  south  of  the  Himalaya 
and  Ceylon,  unless  the  differen 
so  designated. 

Dr.  Adams  says  that  close  lot' 
he  came  on  several  flocks  of 
pheasant,  known  to 'the  Casl 
names  gor-ka-gti,  and  ku-buk 
called  "lepia"  and  "jer  mon. 
tricta  westward.  This  species  si 
the  high  ranges  of  Affghanist 
situations  all  over  the  great  H 
There  are  three  allied  specie 
is  possibly  only  a  local  varie 
tibelanus)  ;  the  other  two  arl 
tinct.  One  of  the  latter  is  salt 
T^adakh  mountains,  it  has  a  ba 
of  the  neck  like  the  chuckor. 
of  snow-pheasants  together  wit' 
snow-partridge  (Lervanivicola.] 
bird  is  not  uncommon  in  certs 
at  high  altitudes  on  Cashmel 
northwards.  The  snow-partri 
the  limits  of  vegetation,  and 
seven  eggs.  The  black-head, 
pheasant  (Geriomis  melanocep 
found  on  the  wooded  slopes  i 
jal.  This  noble  representative 
nidfe  is  one  of  the  gayest,  and  e 
largest  of  its  family.  From  the 
plumage,  it  has  been  designate 
the  Argus  pheasant,  but  the 
native  of  Sumatra  and  the  Ma 
The  most  common  local  name 
besides  the  above,  is  "Jewar." 
of  the  Cashmere  ranges,  the 
"  sonalu,"  and  the  female  "  sel 
ally,  the  Sikim  horned-pheas 
has  not  been  met  with  on  th 
Himalaya.  The  loud  wailing 
sounds  mournfully  along  the 
more  often  heard  at  dusk  at 
than  at  any  other  time.  Oil 
of  an  alpine  solitude,  at  his  t 
cheerful  log-fire,  Adams  listei 
known  wa,  wa,  wa,  of  this 
of  all  the  various  species  of 
the  impeyan,  or  monal.  Th 
once  so  abundant  in  the  west 
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higher  ranges.     Whole  tracts  of  forests,  once 
dazzling  with  the  gorgeous  forms  of  these  birds, 
are  now  without  a  single  specimen  ;  however, 
it  will  be  long  before  it  is  extirpated,  for  its 
haunts  are  high  up  among  the  craggy  rocks 
where  few  ordinary  sportsmen  venture.     The 
average  weight  of  an  adult    male  monal  is 
nearly  6  lbs. ;  that  of  the  female  about  5  lbs. ; 
the  young  of  the  first  year  about  3  lbs.     The 
favourite  haunts  of  this  species  are  in   the 
deepest  solitude  of  the  forest,  or  among  the 
bamboo  and  dense  jungle  which  clothe  the 
sides  and  bottoms  of  the  valleys.     It  is  found 
along  the  line  of  the  Himalaya,  from  6,000  to 
8,000  or  10,000  feet,  but  is  partial  to  localities. 
Thje  monal  is  strictly  alpine  in  its  haunts  and 
prefers  the  cooler  regions  ^f  the  middle  ranges 
to  the  forests  bordering  on  the  plains  of  India. 
Hundreds  are  sold  at  Stevens'  sale-rooms.  They 
are  bought  chiefly  to  adorn  ladies'  bonnets.    Its 
favourite  food  consists  of  acorns,  earth-nuts, 
bulbs,  wild  strawberry,  currants,  &c.     They 
may  be  met  with  in  scattered  flocks,  singly,  or 
in  pairs.     The  female  monal  lays  four  to  six 
eggs,  very  similar  in  colouring  to  those  of  the 
turkey.     The  young  bird  has  the  dark-brown 
plumage  of  the  female  until  the  autumnal  moult. 
It  has  certain  names  in  different  localities — for 
instance,  about  Mussouree  and  Simla  it  is  known 
by  the  name  monal ;  to  the  eastward  it  is  call- 
ed Ratteah  cowan,  and  Monal ee.     The  male  is 
the  Lont  and  the  female  the  Ham  of  the  Cash- 
merians,  who  adorn  their  mosques  with  the 
brilliant  feathers  of  the  male.     The  plach  phea- 
sant, known  by  the  local  names  Pukras,  Coclass 
(Pucrasia  macrolopha,)  is  less  plentiful,   and 
does  not  appear  so  generally  distributed  as  the 
monal.     The  cheer-pheasant  (Phasianus  wal- 
lichii),  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  species  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Himalaya.      It  is  likewise 
known  by  the  local  names  of  Booinchil  and 
Herrel.     The  male  measures  about  18  inches, 
exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  varies  from  20  to 
26  inches  in  length.     The  naked  skin  around 
the  eye  is  bright  red.     The  iris  is  light  brown. 
The   tail   is   composed  of   eighteen   feathers, 
which  graduate  in  pairs,  and  are  broadly  barred 
with  pale  yellow,  or  dusky  brown  and  olive 
blotches.     The  cheer  frequents  the  lower  and 
middle  regions,  and  is  seldom  tbund  at  very 
high  elevations.    It  delights  in  grassy  situations, 
among  stunted  oak,  or  such  like,  and  is  gene- 
rally met  with  in  flocks  of  from  six  to  twenty. 
The  moment  they  are  disturbed  they  separate 
and  secrete  themselves  among  the  grass,  or  in 
'the  foliage  of  trees,  whence  it  is  said  they  have 
been  knocked  down  with  sticks. 

The  kalij,  Euplocomus  albocristatus  is  the 
most  common  and  widely  distributed  of  the 
Himalayan  pheasants.  There  is  a  congener, 
with  white  markings  on  the  crest  and  back, 
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found  on  the  eastern  ranges,  Sikhini,  &c.  Mr. 
Blyth  considers  it  a  distinct  species,  and  has 
named  it  £.  melanotus.  But  Adams  has  seen 
many  old  males  of  the  E.  albocristatus  iritb 
very  little  white  on  the  crown  and  back.  The 
kalij  pheasant  (*<  Merghee  kookera"  of  the  na- 
tives) is  plentiful  along  the  great  valleys,  called 
Dhoons,  bordering  on  the  plains  of  India,  up  to 
elevations  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet.  It  pre- 
fers, however,  the  more  southern  ranges,  and 
is  seldom  met  with  in  the  remote  interior.  The 
egg  is  white,  and  about  the  size  of  the  ban- 
tam's. A  nest  may  contain  from  nine  to  twehe, 
and  even  more  eggs,  which  are  hatched  aboot 
the  end  of  May.  Grubs,  insects,  seeds,  ahooli 
and  leaves  of  trees,  constitute  the  faToorile 
food  of  the  kalij. 

The  red-legged  partridge,  better  known  ia 
the  east  by  the  name  of  *'  Chukor,"  has  a  wide 
distribution.  It  does  not  differ  in  any  veil- 
marked  particular  from  the  Greek  partridge  d 
south-east  Europe,  and  shows  how  easily  spe- 
cies can  be  made.  Lieut.  Wood,  in  his  joorBg: 
mentions  taking  part  in  a  hunting  expeditioo, 
when  the  party  bagged  500  chukor  by  mnnii^ 
them  down  with  beaters  and  dogs."  Of  Perdix^ 
graeca  there  is  a  variety  in  the  island  of  Cret^^ 
The  chukor  prefers  barren  mountains  to  ti» 
rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  rnoi^ 
southern  ranges ;  bare  stony  ridges  clad  wii^ 
low  scrub  are  its  favourite  haunts.  Daring  iih 
cubation  the  male  remains  near  the  nest,  aat 
may  be  heard  all  day  piping  bis  loud  cuS^ 
''  cue  cue,"  resembling  that  of  the  domeili^ 
fowl.  The  Cashmerians  call  the  bird  "kao*: 
kau"  on  account  of  its  call. — Adams. 

PHEDU,  or  fern,  Hikd.  In  C4iamba,  Reap 
roxbui^hii ;  F.  macrophylla,  and  Ficm  can- 
coides. 

PHEEA  of  the  Hunnia,  the  marmot. 

PHEES ?  Chamaerops  ritchiana. 

PHEET,  Gfz.,  Hind.     Ribbon. 

PHENI,  Hum.     A  sweetmeat. 

PHENICIA,  see  Hindoo. 

PHENILA,  Sansc.    Zizyphus  jujuba,  Lom* 

PHEROSOPHI,  are  found  amongst  the  Co. 
leoptera  of  Hong-kong. 

PHESAK  LANE,  Hdyd.     Su»da  fm\kmg 

PHET-WOON,  BuRsc.  Corcborus  olitorim 
also  Triumfetta  lobata  ?  and  Grewia  spectabilia 
.Grewia  hookerii. 

PHEWA,  in  Thaneswar,  on  a  slab  of  aani- 
stone  in  a  temple,  was  a  Sanskrit  inacriptioa  o{ 
279  Samvat,  probably  of  the  Vallabhi  era.  Th« 
cheu^cter  used  in  inscriptions  was  a  variety  €£ 
Kutila.  The  kings  and  princes  mentioned,  an 
Mahendrapala,  Jatula,  Vajrata,  Yajnika,  Si^ggi^ 
Purna,  Devaraja,  Ramachandra  bhoja.  Thm 
inscription  is  very  imperfect,  but  interesting,  flfti 
throwing  some  light  on  a  dark  period  of  ladiaft-l 
history.    If  we  may  assume  the  bboja  of  tha  | 
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document  to  be  the  first  of  that  name  noticed 
by  Abul  Fazal  and  Prinsep,  his  era  is  definitely 
fixed.—  Vol  xxii,  p.  673 ;  McCUUand. 

PHIH  or  Pruii,  the  name  given  by  the 
lepchas  to  the  Butani. 

PHILADELPHACE^,  Lindl.  The  syringa 
tribe  of  plants  comprising  1  genus,  1  species, 
viz. :  1  Philadelphus. 

PHILADELPHUS,  sp. 

Bazru,  mudnn,  zhoang,  Sctlbj. 

On  the  Sutlej  what  appears  to  be  a  species, 
^ecttis  at  from  8,000  to  9,500  feet,  and  is  stated 
Id  be  used  for  ropes. — Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart,  M,D. 

PHILADELPHUS  CORONARIUS.  A  hand- 
ime  flhrab,  producing  white  blossoms,  having 
Ihe appearance  and  smell  of  orange  flowers; 
Bopagated  by  seed  or  layers. — Riddell, 

PfllUPiEA  CALOTEOPIDIS. 


BhuB'Pori 
JQiurjiii, 


Hind. 
Panj. 


Khalatri, 


Pawj. 


^  This  parasite  grows  on  the  roots  of  the 
lOalotropis  in  Shahpnr  and  is  said  to  be  used  as. 
Iltdder  for  sheep. 

'  PfflLIPPINE  ISLANDS.  The  great  group 
iff  the  Philippines,  although  contiguous  to  the 
inper  Indian  Archipelago,  differs  materially  in 
i^iiinateand  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
Wends  over  fifleen  degrees  from  near  latitude 
W  to  20^  N.,  and  consists  of  many  islands  of 
l|Uch  only  Lucon  and  Mindanao  are  of  great 
Ube.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  of  the  same 
^vny  complexioned,  lank  haired,  short  and 
Mpsb  race,  as  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
potem  portion  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Jlie  focus  of  the  aboriginal  civilization  of  the 
Philippines,  as  might  be  expected,  has  been  the 
Ipun  island  of  the  group,  Lucon.  This  is  a 
itivraption  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese  word 
^b(ung,  meaning  a  rice-mortar.  The  Spaniards 
•re  said  to  have  asked  the  name  of  the  island, 
the  natives,  who  certainly  had  none,  think- 
they  meant  a  rice-mortar,  which  was  before 
,-  speakers  at  the  time,  answered  accordingly. 
^  the  Philippines,  are  many  separate  nations 
tribes  speaidng  distinct  languages,  unintelli- 
>le  to  each  other.  The  principal  languages  of 
mare  the  Tagala,  the  Pampanga,  the  Pan- 
,,  and  the  Iloco,  spoken  at  present  by  a 
^tion  of  2,250,000 ;  while  the  Bisaya 
p«n  a  wide  currency  among  the  southern  islands 
K  the  group,  Leyte,  Zebu,  Negros  and  Panay, 
MntaiBing  1,200,000  people.  Mr.  Craw- 
■nd  tells  us  that  it  does  not  appear,  from  a 
■omparison  of  the  phonetic  character  and 
jprnmatical  structure  of  the  Tagala,  with  those 
K  Malay  and  Javanese,  that  there  is  any 
Ipound  for  fancying  them  to  be  one  and  the 
hhne  language,  or  languages  sprung  firom  a 
ttnupon  parent,  and  only  diversified  by  the 
tfectB  of  tbne  and  distu&ce,  and  that  an 
wanioatioii  of  the  Bisaya  Dictionary    gives 
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similar  results.  The  great  islands  of  Mindanao^ 
Palawang,  and  the  Sulu  group  of  islets,  form*- 
ing  the  southern  limits  of  the  Philippine  Archi* 
pelago,  contain  many  nations  and  tribes  speak- 
ing  many  languages  of  which  little  has  been 
published.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  on  the  information 
given  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  informs  us  that  even 
in  the  little  group  of  the  Sulu  islands,  a  great 
many  different  languages  are  spoken,  and  he 
gives  a  short  specimen  of  88  words  of  one  of 
Sbiose  most  current. 

Sulu  has  for  many  years  been  the  market 
where  the  Lanun  and  other  pirates  disposed  of 
much  of  their  plunder,  and  in  former  times 
itself  was  decidedly  piratical.    The  mahome- 
dan  religion  has  made  much  progress  in  Min- 
danao and  the  Sulu  islands,  as  has  the  Malay 
language,  the  usual  channel  through  which  it 
has  at  all  times  been  propagated    over  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.     Mr.  Craw- 
furd   remarks    that    whether    the     principal 
languages  of  the  Philippines  be  separate  and 
distinct  tongues  or  mere  dialects  of  a  common 
language,  is  a  question  not  easy  to  determine. 
Certainly,  the  phonetic  character  of  theTagala, 
the  Bisaya,  the  Pampangan,  and  Iloco  are, 
sound  for  sound  or  letter  for  letter,  the  same. 
Words  of  the  Malayan  languagfes  are  to  be 
foimd  in  the  language  of  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants of  Formosa,  or  Taiwan ;  and  as  this  largd 
island,  about  half  a&  big  as  Ireland,  stretches 
as  far  north  as  the  25*  of  latitude  this  is  the 
extreme  limit  in  a  northerly  direction  to  which 
they  have  reached.  The  aborigines  of  Formosa 
are  short  in  stature,  of  tawny  complexions  and 
lank  hair.     Although  inhabiting  a  great  and 
fertile  island,  affording  to  aU  appearance  a  fair 
opportunity  of  development,  they  never  made 
any  progress  in  civilization,  and  at  present  seem 
to  live  in  a  state  of  barbarism.      They  are 
thought  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  to  belong  to,  or  much 
to  resemble,  the  brown  complexioned  race  of 
the  Archipelago  of  whom  the  Malays  are  the 
type. 

The  entire  population  of  the  Philippine  Ar- 
chipelago, is  estimated  at  4,000,000,  of  whom 
3||  millions  are  christians.  The  Indian  race 
are  in  general  superstitious,  credulous,  fond  of 
gaming,  and  particularly  addicted  to.  cock- 
%hting.  The  Negritos  are  said  to  be  the 
originsJ  inhabitants  of  the  islands  who  retired 
before  the  invading  Indians.  The  extent  of 
this  Archipelago  is  300  leagues  from  north  to 
south,  and  180  leagues  from  east  to  west.  It 
is  made  up  of  countless  islands.  This  Archipe- 
lago received  its  name  after  Philip  the  Second 
of  Spain,  in  whose  name  they  were  finally  con- 
quered, pacified,  and  peopled. 

The  Negritos,  of  the  Philippines,  are  pdy- 
theists,  but  without  temple  or  litual.  They  be- 
lieve in  omens,  invoke  Camburan  (God),  the 
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moon  and  stars,  and  adore  the  rainbow  sStet 
a  stxMrm.  They  have  also  a  worship  of  ances- 
tors, a  god  of  the  harvest,  of  the  fisherman  and 
hunter ;  and  a  remnant  of  fetichism  in  a  gro- 
tesque native  devil. 

Negros  or  Buglas  island,  extends  from  lat. 
9"  4'  to  9*  50'.  Of  the  central  group  of  the  Phi- 
lippines, consisting  of  Panag,  Negros,  Samar, 
Leyte,  Masbate,  Bohol,  and  Zebu,  the  two  for- 
mer are  the  only  islands  in  which  Negrito  tribes 
exist  to  the  present  day,  and  even  as  regards 
Panag,  the  fact  must  be  considered  doubtful. 
Negros,  however,  contains  a  considerable  Neg- 
rito population,  the  crest  of  the  mountain  range, 
which  extends  throughout  the  length  of  the 
island,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  being  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  scat- 
tered tribes. 

The  Philippine  archipelago,  of  innumerable 
islands,  is  about  300  leagues  from  north  to 
south  and  180  leagues  from  east  to  west.  The 
Caraballos  range  of  mountains  runs  through 
the  centre  of  the  whole,  and  in  Luzon,  the 
mountains  are  occupied  by  unsubdued  races 
of  idolatrous  Indians.  There  are  large  lakes 
in  most  of  the  islands  and  Mindanao,  *'  men  of 
the  lake,"  gets  its  name  from  its  numerous 
waters.  Theve  are  thermal  springs  at  La 
Laguna,  and  boiling  springs  north  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Mainit.  There  is  a  rainy  season  of  6 
months  and  a  mixed  one  of 'equal  duration.  No 
rich  spices,  no  precious  gums,  no  abundance  of 
rare  metals  or  drugs,  were  there  to  allure  Span- 
ish cupidity.  The  Spaniards,  nevertheless, 
appear  to  have  been  guided  in  their  plans  of 
colonization — at  least  in  India,  by  a  theory 
which  nations  still  more  great,  and  infinitely 
more  free,  might  have  adopted  with  advantage 
to  themselves  and  to  all  humanity.  They  were 
not  sordid  monopolists ;  they  ruled  less  by  ter- 
ror, and  more  by  moral  influence  and  the  per- 
suasions of  their  priests  ;  and  their  power,  not 
founded  on  the  edge  of  the  sword,  was  tolerable 
to  the  native  race.  They  encouraged  settle- 
ments ;  they  allowed  freedom  to  traffic ;  and 
though  they  levied  unjust  and  irksome  taxes, 
their  system  has  been  productive,  within  its 
narrow  sphere,  of  more  good  than  that  of  other 
conquerors  in  the  Oriental  Archipelago.  That 
their  commerce  in  the  further  east  never  de- 
veloped itself  to  any  lustre  or  grandeur,  is  true ; 
but  it  was  because  their  monopoly  was  less 
rigid,  not  because  their  vigour  was  less  manly 
than  that  of  the  Dutch.  Had  Spain  been  more 
energetic,  and  still  more  liberal,  her  prosperity 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago  might  have  rivalled 
that  which  she  once  enjoyed  in  the  western 
world.  The  Tagala,  who  dwelt  in  the  district 
round  about  Manila,  and  are  derived  according 
to  their  traditions,  from  the  Malays,  have  sub- 
mitted thoroughly  to  their  rule  and  becomq  the 
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servants  of  strangers.  The  Zebuans  appealei 
firm  in  the  defence  of  their  independence;  but 
were  driven  from  their  position  by  a  body  of 
men  landed  in  good  order  from  the  ships.  The 
island  of  Luzon,  with  its  fertile  soil,  and  attrac- 
tive aspect,  tempted  their  desires.  It  is  the 
largest  of  the  group,  and  the  best  known  to 
Europeans.  Long  and  narrow,  four  hnndrej 
and  fifty  miles  by  from  ten  to  a  hundred  and 
forty — its  coast  is  fringed  with  rocks  and  brokei 
by  many  gul&,  inlets  and  capacious  bays.  The 
surface  is  covered  through  a  large  portion  of 
its  extent  by  mountains — two  high  ranget  it 
the  north  being  divided  by  the  Cagayar  rifer, 
which  flows  between  two  headlands  into  the 
In  all  respects  Lu:ton  appeared  to  them  a  desb« 
able  field  for  colonization,  and  the  Spanidk 
settlers  con^dered  themselves  equal  to  its  sot 
jugation. 

The  Aluta  or  Negrito,  of  the  Philippino^ 
are  a  Papuan  race,  the  second  name,  meaniof 
little  Negro,  being  given  to  them  by  thi 
Spaniards  :  but  that  of  Ita  or  Aheta,  so  pnn 
nounced  but  written  Ajeta,  is  their  usual  ap» 
pellation  among  the  planters  and  villagers  d 
the  plains.  The  woolly  haired  tribes  are  mai# 
numerous  in  the  Philippines  than  in  any  otho^ 
group  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  they  irew 
estimated,  by  M.  Mallat,  in  1842  to  amoo^ 
to  25,000.  The  islands  Samar,  Leyte, 
Zebu,  have  not  any  of  them ;  but  they 
found  in  Negros,  Mindanao,  Mindoro, 
Luzon.  In  the  early  accounts  of  them 
Spaniards,  they  are  described  as  being  smalli 
more  slightly  built  and  less  dark  in  coloto*, 
the  Negros  of  Africaj  and  as  having 
less  marked  by  the  negro  characteristics,  but 
having  woolly  instead  of  lank  hair ;  and  thi 
social  condition  could  not  then  have  been  m 
better  than  now,  since  they  are  described 
living  on  roots  and  the  produce  of  the 
and  as  sleeping  in  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
among  the  ashes  of  the  fires  at  which  they 
cooked  their  food.  They  are  all  well-foi 
and  sprightly,  but  very  low  in  stature,  as 
rarely  exceed  four  feet  and  a  half  in  h 
The  character  of  the  negrito  is  untameable, 
it  is  impossible  to  surmount  their  tendency 
idleness.  Prompted  by  an  irresistible  insti 
to  return  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  they 
a  savage  life  to  all  the  charms  of  ci 
They  are  ebony-black  like  negroes  of  Afri* 
Their  hair  is  woolly,  and  as  they  take  no 
in  clearing  it,  and  do  not  know  how  to 
it,  it  forms  a  sort  of  crown  round  the  h 
which  gives  them  an  exceedingly  fan 
aspect,  and  makes  the  head  appear,  when 
from  a  distance,  as  if  surrounded  with  a  sort 
aureole. 

Among  the  Aheta  of  the  Philippine  islandiir, 
when  a  man  wishes  to  marry  a  girl,  her  parenH^ 


cfaasei 


th^j 
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Bend  her  before  sunrise  into  the  woods.     She 
bas  an  boar's  start,  after  which  the  lover  goes 
to  seek  her.     If  he  find  her   and  bring  her 
back  before  sunset,  the  marriage  is  acknow- 
ledged; if  not,  he  must  abandon  all  claim  to 
her.     The  Alfuips,  seem   to  have  affinities 
with  the  Tagala  race  of  the  Philippines,  through 
the  Sanguir  islanders.     Mr.  Crawfurd  observes 
that  the  sailors  of  the  Philippines  are  so  dex- 
.  teroos,  that  they  are  used,  almost  exclusively, 
in  the  other  islands,  as  steersmen,  amd  as  such 
have  a  preference  in  many  parts  of  the  east. 
He  Indians  of  the  Philippines  are  among  the 
best  favoured  of  the  Asiatic  islanders,  but  they 
are  not  reckoned  so  brave  as  the  Malays.  They 
are  a  quiet  inoffensive  race,  clean  and  well- 
riuiped,  and  are  all  converted  to  the  CathoHc 
':  &ith.    A  line  commencing '  to  the  east  of  the 
Philippine  islands,  thence  along  the  western 
eoast  of  Gilolo  through  the  island   of  Bouru 
and  curving  round  the  west  of  Flores,  then 
I  bending  back  by  Sandalwood  island  to  take  in 
IVatti,  will  separate  the  Malayan  and  all  the 
Asiatic  races,  from  the  Papuans  and  all  that 
:  inhabit  the  Pacific,  though  along  the  line  of 
I jnhction  intermigration  and  commixture  have 
llikei^place. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  remarks  that  whether  the 
IIRBcipal  languages  of  the  Philippines  be 
illparste  and  distinct  tongues  or  mere  dialects 
itf  a  oonunon  language,  is  a  question  not  easy 
Id  determine.  Certainly,  the  phonetic  character 
of  the  Tagala,  the  Bisaya,  the  Pampangan,  and 
OoGO  ace,  sound  for  sound  or  letter  for  letter, 
Ae  same.  The  alphabet  of  the  Tagala  nation 
M  the  great  island  of  Lucon  or  Luconia,  con- 

of  13  characteis.  It  is  the  only  one 
isting  in  the  whole  of  this  group,  and  seems 
|at  one  time  to  have  been  used  among  the 
inrilized  tribes  of  the  neighbouring  islands, 
laving  spread  even  to  Magindanan  and  Solu. 
Ae  forms  of  the  letters  are  rather  bold  and 

complex  than  that  of  the  Sumiettran  alpha- 
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The  bounties  which  nature  has  showered  on 
these  islands  have  often  been  neutralised  by 
'  the  terrible  forces  hidden  under  their  beautiful 
exterior.  They  are  oflen  shaken  by  earth- 
quakes, and  volcanic  explosions  are  so  frequent 
as  to  be  regarded  almost  as  common  occurren- 
ces. In  no  other  part  oi^  the  world  are  storms 
so  terrific  as  there  during  the  change  of  the 
monsoon.  Australia  and  California,  Sir  John 
Bowring  thinks,  will  hereafter  be  largely  if  not 
wholly  supplied  with  sugar  from  the  Philip- 
pines. Manilla  hemp  has  acquired  a  high 
character  in  Europe  :  25,000  tons  were  shipped 
in  1858  from  Manilla  alone,  of  which  Great 
Britain  received  one-fourth.  Gold  is  tbund  in 
the  mountains  and  in  alluvial  deposits,  and  with 
proper  machinery  copper  may  be  raised  in 
abundance.  A  sample  taken  ii'om  a  lode,  seven 
feet  in  width  and  only  four  yards  from  the 
surface,  gave  an  analysis  44  per  cent,  of  pure 
metal. 

Walton  states  from  the  collective  returns 
recently  made  out  by  the  district  magistratesy 
it  would  appear  that  the  total  number  of  tri* 
butes  amounts  to  386,654,  which  multiplied 
by  6^  produce  the  sum  of  2,515,406,  at  which 
he  estimates  the  total  population,  including  old 
men,  women  and  children : — 

Iifdians  of  both  sexes 2,395,687 

Sangley  Mestizos 119,719 

Sangleys 7,000 

Whites  of  all  classes 4,000 

Comparison  of  population  in  1791  and  1810: 


Year  1791. 
Indians.... 1,682,761 
Mestizos...     66,917 


1,649,678 


Year  1810. 
2,395,687 
119,719 

2^56,406 


C! 


Spain  has  in  all  her  conquests  kept  promi- 
^Uy  before  her  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
Vudty  in  the  form  embodied  4n  her  Church. 
pDie  Philippines,  therefore,  present  a  spectacle 
jriiieh  contrasts  strongly  with  the  Dutch  depen- 
leocies  in  the  East.  Spain  appears  in  the 
Aithipelago  in  her  religious  earnestness,  her 
IBelesiastical  assumption,  and  her  gorgeous 
liabiishments.  The  natives  of  the  Philippines 
ktve  generally  been  coq,verted  and  received 
into  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  observed  by 
Malte  Brun,  in  his  sketch  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ak  Philippines,  that  they  are  the  only  people 
HI  the  eastern  Archipelago  who  have  improved 
b  civilization  from  an  intercourse  with  Europe. 
A.  oommercial  monopoly  formed  no  part  of  ihe 
Bpuiisb  policy  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
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The  provinces  are  frequently  visited  with  dread- 
ful hurricanes,  called  in  the  country,  leagvios, 
and  often  desolated  by  locusts.  The  sileucao  is 
a  logwood  of  an  excellent  quality.  They  have 
also  the  braziletto,  another  dye-wood ;  the  eagle- 
wood,  narra,  a  species  of  red  ebony  striped ;  the 
tindal-wood,  all  red ;  the  sandal-wood  ;  the 
pangaainang  fir,  the  molave,'  an  incurruptable 
wood,  the  guijo,  excellent  for  ship-building,  as 
well  as  the  banava,  calantes,  or  Philippine 
cedar,  the  sagovan,  red  and  white,  mary-wood, 
for  small  masts,  spars,  &c.,  the  manga-chapuy 
betis,  dasag,  dungol,  calumpan,  and  many 
others. 

Gold  abounds  in  Luzon  and  in  many  of  the 
other  islands ;  but  as  the  mountains  which  con- 
ceal it  are  in  possession  of  the  infidel  Indians, 
the  mines  are  not  worked ;  indeed  it  may  be 
said  they  are  scarcely  known.  The  savages  col- 
lect it  in  the  brooks  and  streamlets.  The  natives 
of  the  province  of  Camarines  in  Luzon  partly 
devote  themselves  to  the  working  of  the  mines 
of  Mambulao  and  Poracale,  which  have  the 
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reputation  of  being  very  rich.  The  natives  dis- 
tinguish the  varieties  of  rice  by  the  size  and 
shape  of  their  grain,  vi^  : 

Binambang, — Leaves  slightly  hairy ;  glumes 
whitish ;  grows  to  the  height  of  about  five  feet ; 
flowers  in  December :  aquatic. 

Lamuyo  greatly  resembles  the  above;  is 
more  extensively  cultivated,  particularly  in 
Bantangas,  where  it  forms  the  principal  article 
of  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast :  aquatic. 

Malagoquit, — Derives  its  name  from  its  being 
very  glutinous  after  boiling ;  it  is  much  used  by 
the  natives  in  making  sweet  or  fancy  dishes  ; 
and  also  used  in  making  a  white-wash,  mixed 
with  lime,  which- is  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy, 
and  for  withstanding  rain,  &c. :  aquatic. 

Malagoquit, — With  smooth  leaves,  and  red 
glumes  (all  the  preceding  are  whitish) ;  pos- 
sesses all  the  qualities  of  the  aquatic  variety 
of  the  same  name — that  of  being  very  gluti- 
nous after  boiling.  This  rice  is  said  to  be  a 
remedy  for  worms  in  horses,  soaked  in  water, 
with  the  husks  on  :  it  is  given  with  honey  and 
water. 

Brnilot  Cahayo, — Common  in  Hocos,  where 
it  is  cultivated  both  upland  and  lowland ;  it  pro- 
duces a  large  grain,  and  is  therefore  much 
esteemed,  but  has  rather  a  rough  taste. 

Dumali,  or  early  riee, — Raised  in  the  uplands 
exclusively,  derives  its  name  from  ripening  its 
grain  three  months  from  planting  ;  the  seed  is 
rather  broader  and  shorter  than  the  other 
varieties  ;  it  is  not  extensively  cultivated,  as 
birds  and  insects  are  very  destructive  to  it. 

Quinanda,  with  smooth  leaves. — This  variety 
is  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  people  of 
Batangas,  as  they  say  it  swells  more  in  boiling 
than  any  other  variety  ;  it  is  sown  in  May,  and 
gathered  in  October :  upland. 

Bolohan. — This  variety  has  very  hairy  glumes ; 
it  is  not  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  natives, 
but  it  is  cultivated  on  account  of  its  not  being 
«o  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  diseases 
as  most  of  the  other  upland  varieties. 

Tangi, — Leaves  slightly  hairy,  glumes  light 
violet  color.  This  upland  variety  is  held  in 
much  esteem  for  its  fine  flavour. 

435,067  arrobas  of  rice  were  exported  from 
Manilla  in  1M1.—M.  Earl,  p.  141 ;  Mr,  Rich, 
botanist  to  the  United  States  exploring  expedi- 
tion ;  Lubhock^s  Orig,  of  Civ.,  p.  82 ;  Marryafs 
Indian  Archipelago,  p,  126 ;  fVallace,  Vol.  ii, 
p.  218  :  Quarterly  Review,  No.  222  pp.  507, 
508 ;  WaUon's  State,  pp.  4, 27,  28,  31, 82, 121, 
276;  Earl,  Papuan's,  pp.  121  to  131;  St. 
John's  Indian  Archipelago,  pp.  165-77.  See 
Ahetas,  Archipelago,  India,  Negros,  Negritos. 

PHILISTINE,  or  foreigners,  who  gave  that 
name  to  Palestine,  where  they  opposed  the  Jews 
in  the  conquest  of  that  country. — Sharp's  His- 
tory  of  Egypt,  Vol.  i,p.  29. 
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PHILLU,  HiKD.     Hamiltonia  soaveokns. 

PHILYDRAC£^,  the  water-wort  tribe  tf 
plants. 

PfflLLYREA.  Of  this  genus,  Wight  in  Icones, 
gives,  P.  robusta,  terminalis  and  affinig. 

PHILLYREA  PANICULATA,  A  smill 
tree  with  oblong  ovate  leaves ;  flowers  in  ter- 
minal panicles,  pure  white,  bending  down 
the  branches,  and  giving  the  tree  a  gracefol 
appearance.   Introducedfrom  China.— ^m2M 

PHI-LOK,  see  Laos. 

PHILOMACHUS  PUGNAX,  or  Macheta 
pugnax  ;  *  Ruff.'  Europe,  Aaia,  N.  Africa: 
common  in  India. 

PHILOMELA  LUSCINIA. 
Motacilla  luscinia,  Lnm. 


Sylvia 
Curruca 


latham, 
Flem, 

Eifo. 

Fr. 

6bb. 

It. 


Philomela  luscinia,  &Ay 
Gould,  Smk 


Usignulo, 

h 

LuAcinia, 

Ltt 

RuisenoTy 

8p. 

Nschtegahl, 

8t. 

Eos, 

Wba 

Nightingale, 

Rossignol, 

Nachtigall, 

Rusignuolo, 

Bossignuolo, 

The  nightingale. 

PfflLOMELA  TURDOIDES,  Blyih. 

Losoinia  major,  ^rtii«cm.  |  Sylvia  philomela,  Bedk 

Thrush  nightingale,  inhabits  Europe  sd 
Egypt. 

PHILOXENES,  see  Greeks  of  Asia. 

PHIN.  Stone  circles,  which  the  Todas  dl 
P^n.  Also  a  common  term  ibr  a  pot,  urn,  a 
any  vessel  of  such  like  description. — Harknaf 
Neilgherry  Hills,  p.  33. 

PHINDAK,  Hnn).  Crataegus  oxyacanths. 

PHINEAS,  see  Khizr,  Khajah. 

PHIPHAR.  HiiTD.  Gongli  or  golu  kiaha- 
gunga,  and  elsewhere  the  turnip. 

PHIPNI,  HiNi).  of  Kaghan,  RhamnoB  vii]gar 
tus,  Rh.  Persica. 

PHI-PHRAI,  see  Laos. 

PHIR,  Hind.,  a  threshing  floor. 

PHIRAOTI,  Hiwn.     A  smaU  wheel  like 
chalar  on  the  edge  of  a  pond  or  nullah  for 
ing  water ;  it  is  worked  by  the  foot. 

PHIRI  of  Kashmir  *  seconds*  of  shawl  wool' 

PHIRKI-TUGUR,  Beng.   Tabern»mon 
coronaria. 

PHIRTI,   ffiND.     A  blight  occasioned 
sand-storms. 

PHISAKLANA,  Hnn).     A  plant  burned 
soda  making. 

PHI8BEKKAR,  Hnro.   Colebrookia  op] 
tifolia. 

PHITNI,  Hind,   of  Jhelum,  Kangra,  Zi 
phus  vulgaris,  Lam. 

PHLEG^NAS  TRI8TIGM  ATA,  the 
dove  of  Celebes. 

PHLEUM     and     Festuca    pratensis, 
Graminacess. 
PHL0MISESCULENTUM,8eeLeucaiMpertu 

PHLOMIS  RUSSELLI ANA,  Jerusalem  8ag«i 
perennial  and  shrubby  plants,  with  coarse  baiiy 
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leaves  resembling  the  common  sage ;  the  flowers 
are  purple,  red,  yellow,  &c.,  growing  readily 
from  seed  in  any  common  soil. — Riddell. 
PHLOMIS  ETOICA,  Linn. 


Toombi-ki-bajee, 

Ghoomn, 

DawD-Beno, 


HlMD. 


Drona  Saits. 

Toombi  keeiay, 

Toombi  koora,  Tbl. 


PHCENIX  DACTYLIFEEA. 

63,  2nd  Kings  xxiii,  13 ;  vii,  18 ;  xliv,  26.  It 
was  by  the  names,  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte  that 
the  moon  waa  worshipped  by  the  Israelites, 
Assyrians,  PhoBnicians,  Carthaginians  and  the 
people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.     See  BaaJ,  Hindu, 


Tam.   India,  Ken,  Semitic  races. 


This  green  poesesses  a  considerable  degree  of 
acrimony  which  tj^e  natives  temper  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  some  af{reeable  acid.  Rumphius 
tell»  US  that  the  Woriahs  in  Amboyna  squeeze 
the  acrid  juice  of  the  plant,  into  their  eyes  to 
make  them  bold  and  intrepid  in  war. — Rum' 
pkiMfj  vi,  jp.  40 ;  Aindie^a  Mat.  Med.,  p.  257. 

PHLOX,  a  genua  of  elegant  plants,  which, 
from  their  lively  colours  have  a  pretty  appear- 
ance when  grown  in  patches,  the  colours  are 
red,  purple,  lilac,  white,  &c.,  grow  readily  irom 
seed  in  a  light  garden  soil,  either  in  pots  or  the 
ftmer  beds,  should  be  sown  thinly,  and  when 
one  or  two  inches  high,  transplanted  where 
iDtended  to  flower,  require  in  pots  a  somewhat 
loamy  soil  weU  manured  and  drained. — Riddell, 
Jeffrey. 

PHOBEROS  GiERTNERI,  Thun^.  Katu 
knnmdu,  Sctgh. 

PHOBEROS  HOOKERIANUS,  Wight.  A 
large  tree  of  the  central  province  of  Ceylon,  at 
«ii  elevation  of  4,000  to  7,000  feet.— TAw.,  p. 
17. 

PHOBEROS  ROXBURGHII,  Rennet. 

Ladia  spinoea,  Roxb.  FL  Ind. 
Flacourtia  stigmarota,  WalL,  Cat. 

A  tree  of  Sumatra,  Fl.  small,  reddish-white, 
March  and  April ;  fr.  Sept.  Roa:h. 
PHOC^NA  COMMUNIS, 

Ph.  rondeletii,  WtUuffhiy. 
DelphinuB  phocsena,  Linn. 

The  common  porpoise. 

PHOCA.    The  seal.   The  seal  may  be  taught 

i  to  assist  in  fishing.     ApoUonius  related  that  he 

itid  seen  at  JSg^j  near  I^us,  a  female  Phoca, 

ivbich  was  kept  for  fishing  purposes. — Tide 

CWby,  Vol.  i,  p.  112, 

i  PHOENICIA.  This  ancient  kingdom  was  on 
a  narrow  fertile  strip  of  land,  Ijring  between  the 
Nrestem  slope  of  Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranean 
aea,  and  extended  from  the  river  Eleutherus  on 
lllie  north  to  near  Mount  Carmel  in  the  south. 
In  Jeremiah  44th,  15-17  and  19  it  is  called  the 
Queen  of  Heaven.  See  also  Judges  x,  6, 
1  Samuel  vii,  3,  xii,  10.  Astarte,  or  Ashtoreth 
srBaalith,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  great 
female  divinity  of  the  Phcsnicians,  the  female 
IfDwer  of  Baal,  whom  the  Greeks  changed  into 
Baaltis  or  Bclthes,  in  the  chief  city  of  Sidon, 
tot  her  worship  was  extended  to  the  east  of 
Jordan.  Physically,  she  represented  the  moon, 
kence  her  name  in  Gen.  xiv,  6.  Deut.  i,  4.  Josh, 
xii,  4.  Ashtaroth  kamaim  or  the  two  homed, 
pnn  the  crescent  moon.  See  1  Kings  xi  and  5 ; 
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PHGENICOBALANUS  of  the  aaciento 
probably  the  nut  of  the  Doum  palm  of  Egypt.> 

PHCENICOPHAUS  CURVIROST^IS  was 
observed  by  Captain  Tickell  on  low  jungly  hiUs, 
very  like  Ph.  tnstis  in  habits,  a  pair  shot 
were  both  precisely  similar,  except  in  colour  of 
iris ;  the  male  having  that  cobalt  blue  and  the 
female  orange.  Food  Coleoptera,  Hemiptera, 
and  very  large  caterpillars. 

PHCENICOPHAUS  TRISTIS,  "  Mahoka"  of 
the  natives  of  India,  has  a  note  like  that  of  the 
Britiflh  cuckoo,  as  heard  late  in  the  season. — 
Hooker,  Him.  Jour.,  Vol.  i,  p.  27. 

PHCBNIX.  A  genus  of  palms,  the  species 
of  which  are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  the  south  of  Asia, 
eastwards  to  the  Archipelago,  the  date  tree  is 
indigenous  to  Africa  and  Asia  and  embraoec^ 
several  species,  the  products  of  which  are 
brought  into  the  markets  of  India.  The  trunk, 
marked  with  the  seal's  of  fallen  leaves,  is,  in 
some  species,  so  short  that  it  hardly  appears 
above  ground.  It  is  not  decided  whether  the 
East  Indian  P.  sylvestris,  Roxb.  be  or  not  the 
P.  dactylifera  of  Linnseua  in  a  wild  state.-^ 
Seeman. 

PHCENIX  ACAULIS,  Ham. 

Stemless  date-palm.  I  Find  khajur,?      Punjab. 

Scfaaap,  LspcH. ) 

A  small  stemless  palm  which  grows  in  Sik- 
kim  on  the  driest  soil  and  in  the  deep  valleys. 
The  Lepchas  eat  the  young  seeds  and  use  die 
feathery  fronds  as  screens,  when  hunting.  It 
is  a  dwarf  palm  growing  east  of  Siligoree  in  the 
Terai ;  a  sure  sign  of  a  hungry  soil.— Z)r.  J.  L. 
Stewards  Punjab  Plants,  p.  243;  Hooker's  Him^ 
Jour.,  Vol.  i,  pp.  143,  400. 

PHCENIX  DACTYLIFERA,  Linn.,  Roxb. 

Khoorma,  Malat. 

Khajur,  khaj,  Pakj. 

Kurjan,  khoorma,  Pbbs. 
Payr-etchum  pullum,TAic. 
Carjura  pundu,  Tbl. 

Khariurapu  chettu, 
Mudoa  kharjurapu 
Perita  chettu. 


Tamr, 

Ab. 

Niikhal, 

n 

Swon-pa-lwon, 
Paynd  khajur, 
Date  tree. 

Bttbm. 

DUK. 

Enq. 

Date  palm, 
Palm  tree, 

99 

Kajur, 

HllYD. 

Ghuhara, 

>» 

it 


The  fruit. 
Butub,  Ab.  I  Pind,  Chirwi  ,Bagri,  Hikd. 

Tamr,  (fresh)  „    |  Bela,  (dried) 

The  cabbage.  The  gum. 

Gadda,  GaUi,  Hind.  |  Hokm-chil. 

The  stone. 
Usteh-khurmah,  Ab.  I  Gutla-i-khajoor, 

Tukhm-i-khoormah,   Pbbs.  | 

The  date  tree  grows  in  tropical  and  middle 
Asia,  in  north  Africa,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Northern  India.     It  does  not  thrive  in  Bengal, 
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PHCENIX  FARINIPBRA. 

but  it  is  the  gi*eat  support  of  the  Arabs  of 
Yemen.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  says,  it  was  intro- 
duced into  the  SQuthern  Punjab  in  the  7th  or 
9th  century,  but  that  the  true  date  is  nowhere 
known  in  any  quantity  to  the  north  or  east 
of  Tulamba  and  Jhang  both  close  to  the  Che- 
nab,  although  the  tree  has  been  tried  in  the 
districts  of  Lahore  and  Umritsur,  and  there 
are  a  few  in  the  northern  part  of  Jalandar, 
where,  however,  the  chief  use  of  the  tree  is  for 
the  sweet  juice.  He  also  mentions  that  there 
are  some  at  Saharanpur,  which  give  good  iruit 
especially  when  the  rains  are  late.  The  finest 
trees  range  up  to  100  and  120  feet  high,  the 
natives  assert  that  it  will  not  grow  except 
where  the  soil  is  or  has  been  subject  to  inunda- 
tion. There  are  now  hundreds  of  the  trees 
about  vai'ious  towns  in  Multan  and  Mozaffar- 
garh,  but  it  is  most  abundant  near  Dhera  Ghazi 
Khan,  Trans-Indus,  where  the  country  for  ten 
or  twelve  miles  from  north  to  south  has  such 
numbers  of  trees  that  eight  or  ten  thousand 
rupees  are  said  to  be  annually  got  by  govern- 
ment from  the  small  tax  which  is  levied  on  each 
female  tree  the  sexes  are  on  separate  individu- 
als. At  Multan  there  is  a  bedana  (i.  e.^  seed- 
less) fruit  ini  which  the  stone  and  its  kernel  are 
represented  only  by  a  little  shrivelled  mem- 
bmne,  the  rest  of  the  fruit  consisting  of  the 
pleasant  sweet  pulp.  Edgeworth  states  that 
there  is  only  one  tree  producing  these,  which 
was  formerly  reckoned  badshahi,  "  royal"  t.  e., 
the  produce  waa  reserved  for  the  ruler  of  the 
country.  But  several  trees  produce  these  which 
are  the  upper  fruit  ripening  after  the  lower 
ordinary  dates  of  the  ^me  ti*ee.  The  fruit  of 
a  female  tree  is  much  more  valuable  than  its 
sugar,  and  the  male  tree  has  but  little  juice. 
The  terminal  bunch  of  young  leaves,  taken 
only  when  a  tree  is  cut  down,  is  much  eaten  by 
the  natives  both  raw  and  cooked.  There  are  at 
least  sixty  varieties  of  dates.  The  date  stones 
are  made  into  beads,  the  leaves  are  made  into 
couches,  baskets,  mats,  bags,  brushes,  fly-traps. 
— Dr,  J,  L,  Stewards  Punjab  Plants^  p,  245  ; 
Seeman  on  Palms  ;  Dr,  Mason's  Tenasserim  ; 
Boxh.^  Flora  Ind, ;  Itoyle*s  Fibrous  Plants; 
AinsUe,  p,  30 ;  Voif/fs  Hort'us  Suhurbanus  Cal- 
ciUtensis  ;  PowelVs  Hand-booh^  Vol,  i,  p.  379. 
PHCENIX  FARINIFERA,  Roxb.,  Cor. 
Phoenix  pusilla,  Gartn. 


rntha, 
rthi, 


Maleal. 
Tam. 


Chlruta  ita, 
Chittita  chettu, 


Tel. 


This  dwarf  palm  grows  in  the  sandy  plains 
of  the  south  of  India,  where  the  sweet  pulp 
of  its  seeds,  also  the  farinaceous  substance  of 
its  stem  are  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity.  The 
stem  is  split  into  pieces  beaten  in  mortars  and 
sifted  and  sago  is  boiled.  It  has  a  bitter  taste, 
as  thus  prepared  and  is  not  so  nutritious  ast 
common  sago.  The  leaflets  are  made  into  mats, 
and  the  common  petioles  are  split  into  three  or 
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four  and  are  used  to  make  baskets  of  vanoos 
kinds.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  the  trunk  about 
one  or  two  feet  high,  and  so  enveloped  in  the 
leaves  as  to  appear  like  a  bush.  It  is  common 
on  the  peninsula  of  India,  on  dry  barren  sandy 
ground.  Its  leaflets  are  wrought  into  sleepisg 
mats.  The  common  petioles  are  split  into  three 
or  four,  and  used  to  make  baskets  of  varioiB 
kinds.  The  exterior  or  woody  part  of  the  tnuk 
consist  of  white  fibres  matted  together,  these 
envelope  a  large  quantity  of  farinaceous  sub- 
stance which  the  natives  use  for  food  in  times 
of  scarcity.  To  procure  this  meal,  the  snail 
trunk  is  split  into  six  or  eight  pieces,  dried, 
and  beaten  in  wooden  mortars,  till  the  f&iina- 
ceous  part  is  detached  from  the  fibres ;  aad  ^ 
meal,  when  separated  by  sifUng,  is  fit  for  use, 
by  being  boiled  into  a  thick  gruel  or  conjee.  It 
is,  in  fact,  an  inferior  sago. — Seeman  on  Paku, 

PHCENIX  HUMILIS,  Boyle.    Dw»f  date- 
palm. — Dr.  J.  Stewards  Punjab  Plants, p.  245. 
PHGENIX  PALUDOSA,  Roxb.,  Corr. 


The  marsh-^te  palm. 

Beno. 
Form. 


Giruka  tati  (jhattu,    T^ 
Hintalamu,  ^ 


HiDtal, 
Then  boung, 

This  small  palm,  grows  plentifully  on  the 
Sunderbuns,  South  of  Calcutta,  on  the  low  is- 
lands in'  the  rivers,  and  on  the  shores  whidi 
are  inundated  with  the  highest  tides,  the  manh- 
date  palm  abounds.  It  is  a  small  tree  ahost 
twenty  feet  high,  no  thicker  than  a  walking 
cane  ;  whose  fruit  looks  precisely  like  a  bnndi 
of  dates,  but  it  is  not  edible.  Griffith  nji 
it  is  well-worth  cultivating  on  account  of  its 
elegant  impenetrable  tufts,  which  well  adapt 
it  for  bank  scenery.  P.  paludoea,  is  the  most 
southern  Indian  species  of  the  phoenix  pahn. 
The  trunks  of  the  smaller  trees  serve  for  walk- 
ing sticks,  the  long  trunks  for  raflers  and  the 
leaves  for  thatch. — HooJcer^s  Him.  Jowm.j  Yd. 
i,  p.  1 ;  Mason  ;  Seeman. 

PHCENIX  SYLVESTRIS,  Eoxh.,  Bh. 


Elate  sylvestris,  Lhm. 


Khajoori, 
I'tshiam  pane, 
Eetcba  xoaiam. 
Ita  chettu ;  Ita, 
Pedda  its. 


Tail 


Til 


Khajur,  Bbng. 

Wild  date  palm,         Eho. 
Send  ka  jhar.  Hind. 

Khajoor,  „ 

Sendi,  Mahb. 

Khaji  of  Salt  Range,   Rus. 

The  wild  date  palm  grows  throughout  Britiih, 
India  and  is  of  great  value  on  account  of  tbt 
palm  wine  it  yields  and  the  sugar  made  from' 
the  palm  wine.  It  occurs  wild  in  many 
in  and  near  the  Siwalik  tract  up  to  and  p; 
bly  beyond  the  Indus,  in  the  Salt  Bange, 
out  into  the  plains  in  the  east  of  the  Punjab, 
is  not  seen  much  above  8,000  feet,  in  the  oq 
hills,  and  Vigne  correctly  points  out  that 
"  palms  of  Bai*amoule"  in  Kashmir  were 
tions  of  Moore's  imagination.  If  not  too  earl 
notched  for  the  wine,  it  grows  straieht  and  t< 
tall,  length  of  trunk  being  50  f&t,  and  gi 
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2  ^t ;  attains  fall  dze  in  40  years.  Its  wood 
is  used  for  water  conduits,  and  for  temporary 
bridges ;  leaves  extensively  employed  for  matting 
floors.  This  date  tree  is  found  in  almost  all  the 
desert  districts  of  the  Sind  Sagar  Doab  ;  they 
grow  on  the  borders  of  sandy  tracts,  and  in  such 
land  that  little  else  grows  there.  The  fruit 
forms  the  staple  of  fbod  in  some  distiicts,  and 
is  known  by  different  names,  according  to  the 
method  by  which  it  is  preserved,  split,  dried, 
boiled  in  ml,  &c.  These  date  trees  pay  a  tax 
to  government,  which  forms  an  important  item 
in  the  '*  sair"  revenue  of  some  districts.  Mr. 
Coldstream  writing  of  this  tree  in  Muzaffargarh 
says  it  does  not  grow  actually  in  the  sandy 
desert,  but  flourishes  on  its  borders  in  the 
mast  wretched  soil,  and  where  hardly  any  other 
T^table  exists ;  it  is  often  found  in  luxuriant 
groves. — Z>r.  Stewards  Punjab  Plants,  p.  245 ; 
Balfour,  p,  187  ;  Roxb,,  Powell,  Stewart, 

PHOG,  Hind.  Polygonum  convolvulaceum, 
Galligonum  polygonoides,  also  Ficus  caricoides. 

PHOG  or  Phogli,  Hind.,  a  wild  grain. 

PHOG,  dregs  or  lees  of  anything  afler  infu- 
sion, &c. 

PHOGLI  of  Muzaffargarh  is  from  the  plant 
called  Phoke  found  in  desert  tracts  in  the 
Panjab.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  caper  in 
its  habit  and  colour,  being  destitute  of  true 
leaves  and  composed  of  numerous  fine  and 
angular  branchlets.  It  is  much  more  slender 
than  the  caper  and  does  not  attain  to  the  same 
size.  The  flowers  and  fruit,  which  are  very 
small  and  of  a  grey  colour,  fall  off  on  attaining 
to  maturity,  and  are  gathered  by  the  natives, 
who  mix  them  with  ghi,  and  use  them  as  a 
relish.  The  fruit  is  called  phogli,  and  is  well 
!   known  throughout  the  districts. 

PHOGLI,  Hind.,  a  term  applied  to  a  coil 
of  fine  gold  wire  in  spangle-making. 
PHOfeRI,  Hind.     Ficus  reticulata. 
PHOILSAH,  Hind.     Lightning  struck. 
PHOK,  Hind.     Galligonum  polygonoides. 
PHOLADID^,  a  family  of  molluscs. 

FiJirLY  XXI.  Pholadiidae. 

Gmera.  Pholas.  Piddock,  rec.  25  a^^,,  fossil  25  sp. 
Pholadidea,  rec,  6  sp. 
Pholas,  Madr, 
\  Fholss  orientalise  Indian  Ocean. 
!   Pholas  oostata.  East  Indies  and  America. 
;   PhoLas  striata,  India  and  North  America. 
\   Pholas  orientdlis. 
'■   Pholas  striatua  !md  two  others. 
SkUhgeTiera,  Martesia,  rec,  10  sp.  9\bo  fossU, 
Jouaonetia,  rec,  3  sp.  alao  fossil. 
Par£4>hola8,  rec,  4  sp. 
Xylophaga,  rec,  2  sp. 

Teredo.  Syn,  Septaria,  rec,  14  ap,,  fossil  24  sp. 
Tieredo  naval  is. 
Teredo  clava,  Coromandel. 
Suh-gemis,  Teredina,/owt/. 

PUOLAJ^E^  Hind.  A  thorny  tree,  which 
does  not  grow  to  a  very  great  height.    Wood  of 
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the  young  tree  white,  of  the  old  dark  coloured, 
especially  the  heai*t-wood,  tough  and  duitible  ; 
used  for  cart  wheels  and  sugar  mills.  The 
branches  of  the  tree  are  used  for  fences.  Length 
of  tree  to  first  bi-anch  5  feet,  and  girth  3  or  4 
feet, — Dr,  Campbell, 

PHOLIDOTA  ARTICULATA,  a  white- 
flowered  species  of  pholidota,  is  not  rave  in  the 
suburbs  of  Maulmain. — Mason, 

PHOLLORNIS  SONNEIiATII,  see  Phceni- 
cophaus  curvirostris. 

PHOOL,  Hind.     A  flower. 

P'h(X)l  charhana,  alias  Zeearut,  or  Teeja,  a 
mahomedan  funeral  ceremony. 

PTiool  kee  chuddur.  Hind.  A  covering  of 
flowers. 

P'hool  pahanna,  a  mahomedan  ceremony. 

PTiool  ka  tubuq,  the  fairy  flower  tray. 

P'hool  soongnee,  any  sweet-scented  flower, 
enclosed  in  a  piece  of  cloth  for  the  bride  to 
smell. 

Phoolel-ka-tel,  an  odoriferous  oil  made  by 
placing  sweet-scented  flowers,  in  three  or  five 
successive  patches,  over  gingelly  oil  seed,  and 
then  expressing  the  oil.  The  best  is  sold  at  1^ 
rupee  for  two  pounds. — Herhlots. 

PHOOL-KOPI,  Beng.  Cauliflower.  Brassica 
oleracea,  B.  cauliflora. 

PHOOLOHA,  ?  Pongamia. 

PHOOLSHAHAR  is  situated  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Poonah,  near  the  high  road  to 
Ahmednuggur,  it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Beema, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  salubrity. — Malcolm^s 
Government  of  India,  p,  85. 

PHOOL-SIIOOLA,  Hind,  ^schynomene 
aspera. 

PHOOL-SOLA,  Beng.  iEschynomene  aspera. 

PHOONTEE,  Beno.     Cucumis  momordica. 

PIIOOT  or  Phooti,  Hind.  Cucumis  xuomor- 
dica,  Field  cucumber.  A  wild  species  of 
cucumber  sown  generally  in  the  fields  amongst 
jawari,  and  is  something  between  the  melon 
and  cucumber  ;  it  keeps  for  a  long  time  if  not 
too  ripe  and  would  be  valuable  as  a  store  vege- 
table for  sea. — Riddell, 

PHOOTANAY,  or  Poothanee,  parched  Ben- 
gal horse-gram. 

PHORMIUM  TEN  AX,  the  Koradi  or  Ilara- 
keke,  or  New  Zealand  Flax  plant.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  plant,  which  yield  flax 
of  varying  degrees  of  fineness.  It  is  a  plant 
likely  to  thrive  on  most  of  the  lower  hill  ranges 
of  British  India  and  to  prove  especially  suitable 
for  culture  on  parts  of  Coffee  Estates,  in  whicli 
the  coffee  has  died  out.  The  fibre,  or  flax,  of 
this  plant  when  well  prepared  is  superior  in 
strength  and  equal  in  other  respects  to  Euro- 
pean flax,  so  that  it  seems  very  desirable  that 
its  culture  should  be  encouraged.  Dr.  T.  von 
Hochstetter's  '  New  Zealand'  gives  the  com  pa- 
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rative  tenacity  of  New  Zealand  flax,  according 
to  Dr.  Lindley  as  follows  : — 

Silk 34    European  flax   16 

New  Zealand  flax  ...  23  „  hemp  ...  11 

The  Phormium  is  a  flag-like  plant  with  sword- 
shaped  leaves,  and  bears  its  flowers  on  a  stalk 
like  the  American  aloe.  The  flower  contains  a 
sweet  juice  much  liked  by  children,  which  is 
collected  by  the  natives  in  their  calabashes  to  the 
extent  of  J  pint  from  a  plant.  At  the  root  of 
the  leaves  a  gum-like  substance  is  found,  which 
serves  the  Maoris  as  a  substitute  for  sealing- 
wax  and  glue,  and  is  also  eaten.  The  pith  of 
the  dried  flower  stalk  when  ignited  grows  like 
tinder,  and  is  used  as  a  slow  match  to  carry 
fire  on  a  journey.  The  leaf  is  applied  to  various 
purposes.  When  green  it  is  used  for  writing 
on,  the  characters  being  engraved  with  a  sharp- 
edged  shell.  Split  and  cut  into  strips,  it  serves 
instead  of  cords,  strings,  ropes,  straps,  &c.,  and 
as  a  means  of  binding  is  indispe'nsable  to  the 
natives  in  building  huts  and  canoes.  The 
green  strips  of  l£e  leaves  are  plaited  by 
the  women  into  neat  baskets,  which  at  dinner 
serve  as  plates  and  dishes ;  while  the  men  make 
lines,  nets  and  sails  of  them.  They  also  extract 
the  fibre,  dye  it  of  various  colours,  and  thus  get 
material  for  mats  and  garments.  The  plant 
covers  millions  of  acres  in  New  Zealand,  grow- 
ing spontaneously  on  any  kind  of  soil,  moist  or 
dry,  and  in  any  locality,  high  or  low.  It  how- 
ever attains  its  greatest  luxuriance  in  moist  al- 
luvial soil.  The  leaf  in  structure  resembles 
that  of  the  Agave.  The  separation  of  the  fibre 
may  be  eflfected  by  means  of  maceration,  or 
mechanical  force  applied  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
bast-cells,  and  sometimes  a  process  combining 
both  these  means  is  employed.  The  natives 
who  use  only  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  and 
only  on  one  side  of  it,  clean  the  fibre  by  scrap- 
ingoff  the  parenchyma  with  a  shell.  The  quanti- 
ty prepared  by  them  is  very  small,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  Zealand  being  impressed  with 
the  great  value  of  the  flax  as  an  article  of 
export,  offered  some  years  ago  a  reward  of 
JC4,000  for  a  machine  that  would  clean  the 
fibre  rapidly  and  effectively.  In  a  small  fac- 
tory near  Nelson  the  process  employed  was  to 
boil  the  leaves  in  lyewater,  then  to  dry  and 
twist  them  into  a  thick  rope,  after  which  they 
were  passed  between  ribbed  wooden  rollers, 
until  the  fibre  was  laid  bare  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  purity.  The  dried  and  bleached  produce 
thus  prepared  was  sold  for  £25  per  ton.  In 
1860,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Purchas  invented  a  machine 
for  cleaning  the  flax,  and  the  samples  produced 
by  it  leave  no  room  for  improvement  as  regards 
purity  of  fibre.  It  is  very  simple,  consisting 
essentially  of  a  large  solid  cylinder  or  drum  of 
hard  wood,  revolving  and  so  put  together  that 
its  surface  presents   the  cross  section  of  the 
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wood.  Above  it  are  a  number  of  perpendico- 
lar  iron  plates  grooved  on  their  lower  edges, 
which  b^ng  raised  descend  in  succesflionby 
their  own  weight.  The  green  leaves  are  pttnd 
between  the  drum  and  the  iron  pounders,  when 
the  action  of  the  latter,  aided  by  a  stream  of 
water,  separates  and  cleans  the  fibre.  A  steam 
engine  of  8  horse  power  works  the  machine, 
which  will  clean  1  ton  of  fresh  leaves,  yieldii^ 
3  cwts.  of  flax  per  day.  It  has  been  tried  on 
other  fibrous  plants  and  found  equally  soiled 
for  the  Agave,  Manilla  hemp  and  pine  appk. 
— Dr.  BoehstetUr^  quoted  hy  George  Biiity 
M.  B.,'  Ootaeamund,  2Sth  July  1868. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE,  the  phenomenon  of 
phosphorescence,  says  Dr.  Hooker,  is  Tcry 
conspicuous  on  stacks  of  fire-wood.  At  Daije- 
ling,  during  the  damp,  warm,  summer  montbs 
May  to  October,  at  elevations  of  5,000  to 
8,000  feet,  it  may  be  witnessed  every  night  bj 
penetrating  a  few  yards  into  the  forest,  at  least  it 
was  so  in  1848  and  1849 ;  and  during  Dr. 
Hooker's  stay  there,  billets  of  decayed  wood  were 
repeatedly  sent  to  him  by  residents,  with  inqui- 
ries as  to  the  cause  of  their  luminosity.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  one  does  not  need  to 
move  from  the  fireside  to  see  this  phenomenon, 
for  if  there  is  a  partially  decayed  log  amongst 
the  fire-wood  it  is  almost  sure  to  glow  with  s 
pale  phosphoric  light.  A  stack  of  fire-wood, 
collected  near  Mr.  Hodgson's  cottage,  presented 
a  beautiful  spectacle  for  two  months  (in  July 
and  August),  and  on  passing  it  at  night,  Dr.  H. 
had  to  quiet  his  pony,  who  was  always  alarmed 
by  it.  The  phenomenon  invariably  accom- 
panies decay,  and  is  common  on  oak,  laur^ 
(Tetranthera),  birch,  and  probably  other  tim- 
bers, it  equally  appears  on  cut  wood  and  on 
stumps,  but  is  most  frequent  on  branches  Ijing 
close  to  the  ground  in  the  wet  forests.  He  had 
reason  to  believe  that  it  spreads  with  greal 
rapidity  from  old  surfaces  to  freshly  cut  onOi 
That  it  is  a  vital  phenomenon,  and  due  to  the 
mycelium  of  a  fungus,  I  do  not,  he  says,  in  the 
least  doubt,  for  I  have  observed  it  occasionallj 
circumscribed  by  those  black  lines  which  are 
oflen  seen  to  bound  mycelia  on  dead  wood,  and 
to  precede  a  more  rapid  decay.  I  have  often,  he 
adds,  tried,  but  always  in  vain,  to  coax  these 
mycelia  into  developing  some  fungus  by  placing 
them  in  damp  rooms,  &c.  When  camping  in 
the  mountains,  I  frequently  caused  the  natirei 
to  bring  phosphorescent  wood  into  my  tent,  for 
the  pleasure  of  watching  its  soft  undulating 
light,  which  appears  to  pale  and  glow  with 
every  motion  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  exc^ 
in  this  difierence  of  intensity,  it  presents  no 
change  in  appearance  night  after  night.  Aloo* 
hoi,  heat,  and  drjneBs  so6n  dissipate  it;  deo- 
tricity  I  never  tried.  It  has  no  odour,  and  mj 
dog,  who  had  a  fine  sense  of  smell,  paid  u) 
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heed  when  it  was  laid  under  his  nose.  As  far 
as  mj  observations  go,  this  phenomenon  of  light 
is  confined  to  the  lower  orders  of  vegetable  life, 
to  the  fungi  alone,  and  is  not  dependent  on 
irritability.  I  have  never  seen  luminous  flowers 
or  roots,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  authenticated 
instance  of  such,  which  may  not  be  explained 
by  the  presence  of  mycelium  or  of  animal  life. 
In  the  animal  kingdom,  luminosity  is  confined, 
I  believe,  to  the  Invertebrata,  and  is  especially 
common  amongst  the  Radiata  and  Mollusca; 
it  is  also  frequent  in  the  Ejitromostracous  Crus- 
tacea, and  in  various  genera  of  most  orders  of 
insects.  In  all  these,  even  in  the  sertularisB,  I 
have  invariably  observed  the  light  to  be  in- 
creased by  irritability  in  which  respect  the 
luminosity  of  animal  life  differs  from  that  of 
vegetable.  Phosphorescent  matter,  is  secret- 
ed or  emitted  at  will  by  an  infinite  number  of 
crustacean  and  molluscous  animals  with  which 
the  ocean  abounds,  but  has  been  observed  to 
obtain  also  in  a  species  of  shark,  and  in  the 
glow-worm,  fire-fly,  and  the  luminous  centi- 
pede, Geophilus  fulgens,  one  of  the  mjrriapoda. 
It  also  exists  in  some  fongoid  plants  a  species 
of  Agaricus  in  the  Australian  woods  is  vividly 
luminous,  and  is  described  by  Dr.  Hooker  as 
occurring  at  Darjehng.  The  Pyrosoma  at- 
lanticum,  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  is 
composed  of  an  aggregation  of  small  tunicaries, 
and  produces  a  powerful  light  on  being  dis- 
turbed. Medus»  possess  luminous  powers. 
The  Salpsd  are  luminous.  The  Squalus  fulg- 
ens, or  luminous  shark  gives  out  a  shining 
light  like  that  of  the  pyrosoma.  Dr.  Bennett, 
found  the  surface  of  the  water  become  bril- 
liantly phosphorescent,  when  his  boat  struck 
on  a  coral  reef  at  Thur  bay  in  the  island 
of  Botuma.  One  of  the  pyrosoma,  a  lumi- 
nous aggregate  tunicated  moUusk,  has  been 
found  floating  in  great  numbers  and  little 
minute  points,  apparently  of  a  jelly-like  sub- 
stance, is  found  on  the  Australian  coast,  similar 
to  those  Vhich  on  the  coasts  of  England  have 
been  called  nactiluca. — Bennett^  pp,  64,  69 ; 
Hooker^ 8  Him.  Jour,^  Vol.  ii,  pp.  160-62. 

PHOSPHORUS  PILLS  for  destroying  rats, 
consist  of  Hog's  lard  ground  up  with  coooanut 
!    and  phosphorous  made  into  paste.     This  forms 
I    the  most  certain  bait  and  poison  combined  to 
I    destroy  rats,  care  must  be  taken  in  mixing  the 
phosphorus,  of  which  very  little  suffices. 
PHOTI,  Bekg.,  see  Dacca. 
PHOTINIA' DUBI A.    In  Nepal  they  use 
the  bark  of  Photinia  dubia  or  Mespilus  bengal- 
enais,  for  dyeing  scarlet,  see  Dyes. 

PHOTINIA  GLABRA,  is  common  in  China 
and  ornamental.  It  is  a  noble  evergreen, 
which  in  the  winter  becomes  covered  with 
bunches  of  red  berries. — A.  Res*  among  the 
Chi.,  p.  61. 
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Doukyst^  BufiX. 

Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rangoon  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  streams  in  the  Rangoon 
districts,  in  the  direction  of  the  teak  forests. 
Wood  red,  adapted  to  cabinet  making.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  used  for  a  green  dye. 
Voigt  mentions  Photinia  (Mespilus)  Bengalen- 
sis,  WaUich,  as  a  small  tree  of  Nepal,  the  Kba- 
ssya  hills,  As^m  and  Chittagong :  and  Photinia 
eugenitblia,  Lindl.,  as  a  tree  of  the  Khassya 
mountains :  their  woods  are  not  known. — Dr. 
McCleUand,  Voigt. 

PHOUNG,  Btom.     Arundo. 

PHRAAPATIUS,  see  Greeks  of  Asia. 

PHRA  BANG,  see  India. 

PHRAHATECES,  see  Greeks  of  Asia,  Kabul. 

PHRA-KYWN,  BxTRM.  Buddhist  pagoda 
slaves.  In  the  buddhist  religion,  as  it  pre- 
vails in  Burmah,  the  servitors  at  .the  temples 
are  invariably  outcasts,  with  whom  the  rest  of 
the  community  will  hold  no  intercourse.  They 
sweep  the  vicinity,  clear  away  the  remains  of 
offerings ;  and  wash  the  idol. 

PHRAT,  or  Frat  or  Phorat,  the  Euphrates 
river.  Phrat  is  mentioned  in  scripture,  and  is 
said  to  have  two  derivations  from  the  Hebrew, 
Phar  or  Pharatz,  to  spread,  and  'Pharah  to 
produce  fruit  or  flowers.  Foort,  in  Arabic, 
means  abundance. —  VinceTU;  JCinneir^i  Geo- 
graphical Memoir^  p.  8. 

PHRE,  a  small  kingdom  tributary  to  Siam, 
on  the  N.  E. 

PHROL,  Hnn).     Arundo,  sp. 

PHRYNIUM  DICHOTOMUM,  Eoa^. 

Moranta  dichotoma,  Wall.  \  Th^en,  Bvbm. 

Very  plentiful  in  the  forests  of  the  Pegu  and 
Tonghoo  districts.  It  is  said  to  afford  a  strong 
fibre. — McClelland. 

PHRYNUM,  a  harmless,  inert  creature,  a 
connecting  link  between  the  spiders  and  the 
scorpions,  spinning  no  web,  and  resembling  in 
its  habits  the  harvest  men  of  the  fields  of  Bri- 
tain. 

FHTAH,  see  Kneph. 

PHUL  of  Chenab,  Verbascum  thapsus,  Linn. 

PHUL  of  Scripture,  identical  with  the  names 
Tiglath  pileser,  Sardanapalus. 

PHUL,  Hum.  A  flower ;  also  the  first  dis- 
tilled spirits,  see  Ek-^tisha,  technical  in  Karnal 
also  a  sort  of  sal-ammoniac,  mahadeo-ka  phul. 
Hind.  Daphne  cannabina ;  paighambari  phul, 
hhRD.  Arnebia  echioides ;  tulenni  phul.  Hind. 
Hamiltonia  suaveolens,  see  Kansi. 

PHUL,  a  flower,  a  head  ornament. 

PHUL,  Heb.     Beans. 

PHULA  BANS,  see  India. 

PHULA-DOLA.  In  the  chief  zodiacal  phe- 
nomena, observation  will  discover  that  Vishnu 
is  still  the  object  of  worship.  The  Phula-dola, 
or  Floralia,  in  the  vernal  equinox,  is  so  called 
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from  the  image  of  Vishnu  being  carried  in  a 
dola,  or  ark,  covered  <with  garlands  of  flowers 
(phula.)  Again,  in  the  month  of  Asar,  the 
commencement  of  the  periodical  rains,  which 
date  from  the  summer  solstice,  the  image  of 
Vishnu  is  carried  on  a  car,  and  brought  forth 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  the  11th 
of  which  being  the  solstice,  is  called  "  the  night 
of  the  gods*"  Then  Vishnu  reposes  on  his 
serpent-couch  until  the  cessation  of  the  flood 
on  the  11th  of  Bhadoon,  when  he  turns  on 
his  side. 

PHULAHI,  Phulahi  or  Phulah,  Hind. 
Acacia  modesta.  A  thorny,  tree,  which  does  not 
grow  to  a  very  great  height.  Wood  of  the  young 
tree  white,  of  the  old  dark  colored,  especially 
the  heart-wood,  tough  and  durable  used  for 
wheels  and  sugar  mills.  The  branches  of  the 
tree  are  used  for  fences-  Length  of  tree  to 
first  branch.  6  feet,  and  girth  3  or  4  feet. — 
PoweWs  Band-book,  Vol.  i,  p.  541. 

PHULAN,  Hno).  Fagopyrum  emargina- 
tum,  Meian. 

PHULANCH,  Hind.     Ribes  rubrum. 

PHULI,  Hind.     Jewellery. 

PHULKARI,  Hind.,  a  peasant  woman's 
sheet  or  veil,  worked  with  sprigs  of  embroidery. 

PHULON,  Ar.     Beans. 

PHUL-SOLA,  Beno.  .^chynomene  aspera. 

PHULSA,  BEN&.     Grewia  asiatica. 

PHUDSEL,  Hind.     Viburnum  stellulatum. 

PHULSHASHA,  Beng.,  Hind.  Grewia 
asiatica. 

PHULBHANG,  Hun).,  Beno.     Hemp. 

PHULBHANGA,  Hind.     Male  hemp  plant. 

PHULI  fi'om  Nubra  valley  in  Ladakh,  a  salt 
used  in  infusing  tea. 

PHULIARI,  Hind.     Eosa  brunonis. 

PHULI  AT,  Hind.     Quercus  annidata. 

PHULLAEED.  In  Nepaul,  a  kind  of  oak, 
the  wood  of  which  is  in  high  repute  for  its 
strength  aftd  durability ;  the  acorns  are  used 
medicinally  and  also  serve  as  food  for  the  pigs. 
— Smith's  Nepaul. 

PHULJHAR,  is  one  of  the  clusters  of 
states  formerly  known  as  the  eighteen  Garhjat, 
and  is  now  included  amongst  the  ordinary 
khalsa  zemiudaries  of  the  Sambalpur  district. 
The  census  retiu-ns  of  1866  give  the  population 
at  32,721.  The  agricultural  classes  are  chiefly 
Agharia,  Kolta,  and  Gond,  but  there  is  a 
sprlnkhng  of  other  castes,  such  as  Brahmins, 
Mahautis,  Telis,  Malis,  &c.  A  few  Khonds  are 
also  settled  here  and  there. 

PHULKANRI,  Hind.,  of  Hazara  Deutzia 
staminea. 

PHUL  MAKHANA,  Hind.  Euryale  ferox, 
kamal  phul.  Hind.  isGentiana  kurroo,  kan  phul, 
Hind.     Taraxacum  officinale. 

PHUL-MAKHANA,  Hind.  Asteracantha 
longifolia ;  barleria. 
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•    PHUL  TUN,  tun  flowers,  give  a  yellow  dye. 

PHUL  SUPYARI,  galls  of  Areca  catechu. 

PHULWAI,  Hun).     Caesalpinia  sepiaria. 

PHUL-WARA,  Hind.     Bassia  butyracea. 

PHULWARA,  Hind.     Prinsepia  utilis. 

PHULWARI,  Hind.    Rosa  brunonis. 

PHULGURIYA,  see  India. 

PHULYAN  or  Phulwar,  Hind.,  of  Kaghaa, 
Rosa  macrophylla. 

PHULYARI  GULAB,  Hind.  Rosa  bruDo- 
niana. 

PHUMAN,  Hind.     Leucas  cephalotes. 

PHUMNl,  Hind.    Jewellery. 

PHUNDAYAT,  Mah.  Antilope  cervicain 
pallas. 

PHUNDU,  Hind.     AUium,  sp. 

PHUNNAS,  DuK.,  Hind.  Artocarpus  mtcj- 
rifolia. 

PHU-NGAN-BHUM,  mountains  in  whiA 
feeders  of  the  Irawaddy,  have  their  source.  Tk 
summit  was  seen  covered  with  patches  of  snot 
in  May. 

PHUNG-NYET,  BuBM.  CaiophyUum  ino- 
phyllum,  Linn. 

PHUNI-MUNSA,  Bbng.    Cactus  indicm. 

PHUNSI  also  Funsi,  Girz.     Jack  wood. 

PHUNSI,  Mab.     CaralHa  integrifolia. 

PHUNT,  Hind.  Cucumis  momordica,  fan 
phunt,  is  Syringa  emodi. 

PHUNT  AR,  Hind.     Verbascum  thapsus. 

PHUNTI,  Beng.  Phunt  tuti.  Hind.  Coc* 
mis  momordica. 

PHUPHARI,  HiND.  Gymnosporia  spinoa 
Celastrus  spinosus. 

PHURILI,  Hind.,  of  Kashmir,  Deutzia 
minea. 

PHURRA.  Leaves  of  the  Chamaerops  li 
chiana,  which  are  brought  from  BeloochisttH 
into  Sind,  and  made  into  baskets,  fans,  bmslMi 
sieves,  sandals,  pouchy,  platters  and  ropes.-* 
Simmond's  Did.  ' 

PHURZ,  Hind.  Betula  bhojputra,  also  W 
tula  jacquemontii,  Spaeh.    - 

PHUS,  Hind.     Potamogeton  gramineus. 

PHUT,  Hind.  Lonicera  quinqueloculBni 
also  Ballota  limbata.  j 

PHUT,  a  favourite  garden  flower  of  ^afl 
It  resembles  a  white  rose. 

PHUTAH,  Hind.     Fused  glass,  a  drug. 

PHUTAKSHA,  see  Ladak. 

PHUT  J  ATA,  Hind.  Leaves  of  Apimn  i 
volucratum. 

PHUTKAL,  Hind.  A  tree  of  Chota-N 
with  a  soft,  white  wood. — CaL  Cat.  Ex.  18* 

PHUTKANDA,  Hind.  Achyranthes 
also  Ballota  limbata,  Asparagus  racemosus 

PHUTKI,  Guz.    Alum. 

PHUTTI,  Hind.     Uncleaned  cotton. 

PHUYEN,  name  of  a  river  and  bay  '^ 
Cochin-Ghina,  the  harbour,  one  of  the  be^  ii 
the  world,  is  in  lat.  13'  23'  N. 
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PHYLLANTHUS  JEMBLICA. 


PHYLLANTHUS  RETICULATUS. 


nirun. 
polyphyllus. 
rhamnoides. 
rheedii. 


scandens. 
tetrandus. 
turbinatos. 
vitis  idoea. 


PHWON  or  Mwoon,  a  Shan  tribe  on  the 
Irawaddy  above  Bamo.  Tlie  Ph-won  are  found 
to  the  north  of  Bamo  and  describe  themselves 
emigrants  from  a  country  to  the  N.  E.  called 
Mo-toung,  also  Moo-long.  Their  language  is 
odd  to  be  distinct. 

PHYA,  BuBM.    An  image  of  Buddha. 

PHYIPA.  A  marmot,  in  the  countries  of 
the  Bhot  people,  in  whose  burrowings  gold  is 
foand.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  country  of  the 
lessdones,  alluded  to  by  Herodotus. — Latham. 

PHYLLANTHUS.     Of  this  genus  of  plants. 
Dr.  Wight  gives—- 
]aodforxius. 
leprocarpus. 
vwdnspatensis. 
multiflorus. 
ByitifoUus.  I 

There  is  a  small  Phyllanthus  tree  very 
abimdant  at  Maulmain,  and  in  many  other 
localities  on  the  Tenasserim  coast,  which  bears 
A  small  intensely  sour  fruit,  that  is  valued  by 
the  natives. — Afeuon  ;   W.  Ic. 

PHYLLANTHUS,  Species,  Brandis. 
Kasha,  Bubjc.  • 

A  light  coloured  wood  exhibiting  a  natural 
thine  or  polish  when  planed.  A  cubic  foot 
!  Teighfl  lbs.  35.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good 
I  toil  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first 
branch  is  30  feet  and  average  girth  measured 
I  It  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  6  feet. — Dr,  Bran- 
i'lTw,  Cal.  Cat,  Kv.,  1862. 

PHYLLANTHUSEMBUCA,Zmn.  WilUe. 

Smbliea  officinalis,  Onertn.,  W,  Ic, 

Aminj,  Ar. 

kAvIft  Aimli,  DuK. 

!  ShnibbjphTlIanthuSjENO. 
[friMicmyfobalan,       „ 
[Aob,  Anola,  Hind. 

^i,  Marb. 

This  plant  is  Jield  sacred  to  Siva,  and  its 
rletTes  are  used  in  worshipping  that  deity  as 
^his  consort  Durga  or  Kali.  The  Bengal 
lindoos,  however,  do  not  hold  it  in  veneration, 
Int  those  of  the  North-west  Provinces  annually 
VNship  it  on  the  festival  of  the  Shava-ratri. 
W  It  grows  to  a  pretty  large  tree  and  is  culti- 
vated throughout  most  parts  of  India,  but  is 
Annd  wild  throughout  the  Concan  andDeccan. 
^e  tree  is  cultivated  at  Ajmeer,  but  grows 
vild  in  Kotah  and    Mewar. 

The  flower. 


NeUi, 

Malbal. 

Amlaka, 

Sans. 

Topu  nelb*, 

Tam. 

Topa  neUi, 

»> 

Oosarika, 

TSL. 

'Vmdi  amlu  j, 
iftk  ka-phool. 


Ab. 
Hind. 

Sans. 


Nelli  poo,  Tam. 

Wusheri-ka  pu,  Thl. 


This  fiow^  is  supposed  to  be  cooling  and 

toently  aperient,  and  is  prescribed  in  conjunction 

[vith  other  articles  in  ^e  form  of  electuary. — 

The  fruit. 

inhi),  Ab. 

jkunla  ka  phal,  Dux. 

Imwera,  Hind. 

PAflie  kapha],  „ 

Buk-DiBlacca,  Maiat. 


Amuleb, 
Nelli-kai, 
Nelli  pallum, 
Ooserekee  kaia, 


Pkbs. 

Tam. 

»» 
Thl. 


The  fruit  is  used  abundantly  fresh  or  dried 
as  a  condiment,  being  pickled,  also  in  dyeing, 
and  to  wash  the  hair  with  ;  the  fruit  is  very 
acid  and  astringent,  and  contains  gallic  acid. 
The  fruit  has  been  supposed  beneficial  as  an 
adjuvant  in  treating  scurvy.  The  fruit  resem- 
bles the  gooseberry,  having  a  sharp  acid  juice, 
and  is  eaten  raw^  by  the  natives,  aud  is  some- 
times made  into  preserves ;  the  bai'k  is  strongly 
astringent  and  is  used  for  tanning  leather. — 
Ainslie^s  Mat.  Med.,  p.  94;  RiddeU.,  Genl. 
Med.  Top.,  pp.  124,  208  ;  Boxh.  See  Dyes, 
Emblica  officinalis. 

PHYLLANTHUS  FASCICULATUS,  Poir. 

Phyllanthus  kirganelia,  WiUde. 
Kirganelia  virg^mea,  Boxh. 
Bois  de  demoisille,  Pebb. 

A  plant  of  the  Mauritius. 
PHYLLANTHUS  MADRASPATENSIS,!. 

Sada  haiur  muni,     Beno> 
Kila-nelle,  Tam* 

NiUa  kadambu,  „ 

Grows  in  the  south  of  India,  where  it  is  used 
in  medicine. 

PHYLLANTHUS  MULTIFLORUS,  WHMe. 


Niruri, 
Ifalla  usarika, 


Tam. 


Bhamnus  zeylanicus, 

Burm. 
Katu  niruri,  Maleal. 

Pula  ver  patta,  Tam. 

Pula  pattay,  „ 

Its  bark,  which    is 


Anisonema  multlflora, 

bTw. 

Nella  puru  gadda,      Tbl. 
Purugadda, 


» 


also  called    Neerpoola 


puttay,  from  the  plant  growing  near  water,  is 
occasionally  employed  by  the  natives  of  India 
in  the  process  of  dyeing  reddish  brown. — Ains. 
Mat.  Med.,  p.  194. 

PHYLLANTHUS  NIRURI,  Unn.,  Wight, 
W.  /.,  Bh.,  Boxh. 


Herba  moeroris  alba, 

Bumph. 
Boovoo  shiram,  Sans. 

Pitawakku,  Sinqu. 

Kizfaanelli ;  Kila  nelli,  Tam. 
Nela  usirika,  Thi» 

Yerra  ooaerekoo,  „ 
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Urinaria  indicaerecta, 
Burm.,  Zeylan.  Bhe&ie. 
Sadi  hazur  muni,     Bbno. 

„    hajur  mani,         „ 
Bhuin  aonla,  Dux. 

Dan-kotti,  Jav. 

Kirga  nelU,  Malbal 

A  common  weed,  flowers  se&ile,  capsules  dull, 
scabrous,  yofing  plants  deeply  dark  red.  The 
white  root,  bitter  leaves,  and  tender  shoots  of 
this  plant,  are  all  used  in  medicine  by  natives 
of  India,  who  consider  them  as  deobstruent, 
diuretic  and  healing,  the  two  first  are  generally 
prescribed  in  powder  or  decoction,  in  cases  of 
an  over-secreted,  acrid  bile  and  in  jaundice,  an 
infusion  of  the  latter  together  with  vendium 
seed,  is  supposed  to  be  a  valuable  remedy  in 
chronic  dysentery.  The  root  is  bitter  and  as- 
tringent, and  according  to  many  writers,  a 
powerful  diuretic,  used  in  several  maladies — 
G'Shaughnessy,  p.  55  ;  Ains.  Mat.  Med.,  p.  83. 

PHYLLANTHUS  POLYPHYLLUS,  WiUd. 
A  very  common  shrub  or  small  tree  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Ceylon. — Thw.  En.  pi.  Zeyl., 
p.  282. 

PHYLLANTHUS  RETICULATUS.—  ?  A 
shrub    of   the    Coromandel  side  of  India,  the 
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PHTLLIDIAD^ 

Konkans,  and  Bengal,  with  a  white  and  dur- 
able wood  employed  by  the  hill  people  for 
various  economical  purposes.  It  is  frequently 
employed  for  ornamental  hedges.  Cattle  eat 
the  leaves 

PHYLLANTHUS  RHAMNOIDES,  Betz. 
Syn.  of  Melanthesa  rhamnoides,  Retz. 

PHYLLANTHUS  SIMPLEX,  BeU.,  Roxb. 

Oochie  userekee,  Tel. 

Fresh  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  with  cummin 
seeds  and  sugar  are  made  into  an  electuary, 
and  given  by  the  natives  as  a  remedy  for  gonor- 
rhosa ;  fresh  leaves  bruised  with  buttermilk  are 
used  to  cure  the  itch. — Roxb.,  iii,  p.  654; 
(yShaughnessy,  p.  652. 

PHYLLANTHUS  SIMSLA^NUS,  TToK.,  also 
Phyllanthus  turbinatus,  Rexb,  Syns.  of  Me- 
lanthesa turbinata,  R,  W. 

PHYLLANTHUS  VELUTINUS,  Mull. 
Syn.  of  Glochidion  velutinum,  W.  Ic. 

PHYLLANTHUS  YIROSXJS,  Roxb. 

Fluggea  virosa,  Roxb, 

Among  the  Circar  mountains,  where  this 
chiefly  grows,  it  is  frequently  a  middle-sized 
tree.  In  the  forests  of  the  low  countries  it 
is  much  smaller  or  only  a  large  shrub.  It 
flowers  during  the  hot  and  beginning  of  the 
wet  season.  The  bark  is  a  strong  astrin- 
gent and  possesses  the  power  of  intoxicating 
fish,  when  thrown  into  the  water  where  they 
are,  which,  like  the  berries  of  Menospermum 
cocculus,  renders  them  easily  taken. — Roxb. 
from  Rohde  MSS. 

PHYLLANTHUS  URINARIA,   Linn.  ? 

Urinaria  indica  spinosa,  ^urm. 
.    Herba  moeroris  rubra,  Rumv^. 
Jeru  kirganelli,  Maleal  of  Rhsede. 

Hajur  muni,  Beno. 

Binko-hamba,     Singh. 
Bin-nelli,  „ 

PHYLLANTHUS  VITIS  ID^EA,  Roxb. 
Melanthesa  rhamnoides  Reiz.  \  Khaton,nirouri,  Rh. 
Hunkata  jooli,  Bbng.  |  Yerrapooroogoodoo,  Tel. 

This  is  found  wild  in  every  part  of  India, 
and  seems  to  thrive  well  in  all  soils  and  situa- 
tions, but  amongst  the  mountains,  it  grows  to  be 
a  tree  ;  whereas  in  the  low  lands,  it  is  generally 
a  large  shrub.  It  flowers  and  produces  fruit 
all  the  year  round.  The  wood  is  white,  hard  and 
durable.  The  hill  people  employ  it  for  various 
economical  uses.  Cattle  eat  the  leaves.  In 
drying  for  a  hortus  siccus  they  always  become 
very  black  ;  it  is  frequently  employed  for  orna- 
mental hedges  in  gardens  for  which  end  it  is 
well  chosen,  as  its  thick  evergreen  foliage  and 
constant* succession  of  beautiful  red  berries 
give  it  a  pretty  appearance. — Roxb. ;  Rohde. 

PHYLUDIADJE,  a  family  of  molluscs. 

Phyllidia,  rec.  4  sp. 

Diphyllidia,  Syn.  Pleuropbyllidia,  Lin- 
guella,  rec,  4  sp. 
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MaviraDg  china,  Jav. 

Tsieru  ku^aneli,   Maleal. 
£rra  usirika,  Tel. 
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PHTMATEA  PUNCfTATA. 

PHYLLIUM  SICCIFOIJUM,  WaDdngkaf 
insect 

PHYLLOCLADUS  TRICHOMANOIDES^ 
is  the  Sanekaha  or  Tawaiwai  or  Pitch-pbe 
timber  tree  of  New  Zealand. 

PHYLLOPNEUSTE  OCCIPITALIS.  P^ 
Jerdon.  This  bird  was  known  from  a  speci- 
men procured  in  S.  India  by  Mr.  Jerdon.— 
Beng.  As.  Soe.  Jour.^  Nov.  of  1854. 

PHYLLORNIN^,  a  8ub-&mily  oflu^ 
comprising  3  gen.  12  sp.,  viz.  7  PhyUomis;4 
lora :  1  Irena  pueUa. 

PHYLLOSCOPINiE,  a  sub-family  of  biidi, 
the  tree-warblers,  of  the  £unily  Sylviads,  viz. 

Neomis  flavo-livacea,  HodgB,,  Aberrant  tn»-inh 

bier,  Nepal,  Sikkim. 
Fhyllopneuste  lama,  Sukes,  all  India. 
Fhylloecopus  tristis,  JEtfythy  Brown  trew  arbler,i!l 

India, 
fuscatus,  BU/th^  Calcutta,  Arakai. 
magnirostns,  Bb/tk,  all  India, 
trochilufl,  Lum.y  Europe,  W.  Indift. 
lugubris,  J?/uM,  all  India, 
nitidus,  jLatAam,        „ 
viridanu8,i?^^,Lower  fieiiga],Ne{iL 
indicuB,  Jeraofiy  Cenlaral  India. 
Begoloides  occipitalis,  Jerdouy  Ndlore,  Odm. 
trochiloides,  Sundeval,  Himalajra. 
chloronotus,  Hodqs.y  India,  China. 
Tiridipennis,  fi^^,Tenafi8erun,Dar)N> 

ling, 
erochroa,  Hodgscn^  Nepal,  Silddn 
Culicipeta  burkii.  Burton^  Sub-Himala3[a,  CUcotti* 
„        cantator,  rft?Ae27,  Central  India  to  Asm 
Abromis  schisticepe,  Hodgs,  Missuri,  Nepal, 
affinis,  Hodgs.,  Kepal,  Sikkim. 
albogularis,  Sodge.,  Nepal,  Sikkim. 
castaneocepe,     „    '       „  „ 

Tickella  hodgsoni,  Moore,  Sikkim,  Nepal 
Begulus  himalayensis,  Bfyth,  Himalaya.--Jfrdba 

PHYLLOSOMA,  a  genus  of  the  cnutatA 

Fhylloeoma  communis,  Edw8.y  Africali  and 
seas, 
stylifera,  Edtn.,  Indian  ocean. ' 
affinis,  Bdw.,  New  Gtdnea  aeas.  [i 
clavicoxnis,  JEdvm.,  African  and  Indifl 
longicornis,  &w$..  New  Guinea, 
freycinetii,  JBdws.,  „ 

laticomis,  Edws.,  India  seas, 
indica,  Edwe.,  Indian  ocean.       fi 
brevicomis,  JEUuw.,  A&ican  and 
stylicomis,  JEdws.,  Indian  ocean. 

PHYMATEA  PUNCTATA.  Thislaige, 
known,  beautiful   locust,  has  a  scarlet 
men  and  yellow  and  bronze  above.  Its  ra^ 
in  Ceylon  are  not  oontinuoua  in  the  coffee 
but  are  occasionally  very  annoying.    A 
settled  on  a  field  of  one  year  old  coffee 
gnawed  the  bark  off  the  stems,  causing  tiv 
to  throw  out  many  shoots  and  permanently 
figured  five  per  cent,  of  the  trees.    Thej 
not  touch  the  Illuk  grass,  Sacchamm  koni{ 
Retz.y  but  seem  only  to  attack  cultivated  pi 
and  trees.    At  Tangalle  they  destroyed 
plantations,   and  at  Matillee  in  Kandy 
native  grain  crops  were  injured  by  these  loc 
The  larvae  and  pupae  are  as  destractiTe  as 
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rUYSALlS  ALKBKBNGI. 

perfect  insects,  but  this  seems,  fortunately,  the 
only  species  of  locust  that  does  any  real  injury 
in  Ceylon,  and  this  injury  is  in  importance  not 
to  be  compared  with  that  done  by  other  species 
in  other  countries. 

PHYOO,  Bfrm.  a  tree  of  maximum  girth 
1^  cubits,  and  maximum  length  17  feet.  Abun- 
dant in  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  also  in  less  abun- 
dance in  Amherst  province.  When  seasoned, 
it  floats  in  water.  It  has  a  tolerably  good 
strong  wood,  but  not  with  much  tenacity  of 
fibre. — Captain  Dance, 

PHYSA.  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

PHYSALIA,  one  of  the  Acalepheae,  its  fila- 
ments touching  the  skin,  impart  a  stinging 
pain,  Figuier, 

PHYSALIA  CARAVELLA,  the  Portuguese 
man  cf  war. 

PHYSALIA  PELAGICA,  LamarcJe,  the 
Pca-tugnese  Man-of-War,  it  is  the  Holothuria 
[^jsalis  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  moved  along  the 
sor&ce  of  the  water  by  an  inflated  oblong  blad- 
I  der,  which  catches  the  wind,  and  underneath 
die  bladder  are  many  tentacula  which  sting 
KTerely. — Bennetts  Gatherings. 

PHYSALIA  UTRICULUS,  the  Portuguse 
i  llan-of-War,  has  a  large  air  vesicle  or  bladder 
;  generally  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
land  has  purple  and  azure  hues  for  the  lower 
rfurface  of  its  body  having  many  sucking  tubes 
and  long  tentacles,  in  blue  and  violet  which 
ean  be  extended  and  can  seize  fish. — Bart, 

PHYSALIS  ALKEKENGI,  the  Winter- 
cherry,  is  a  native  of  Europe  on  exposed  hills, 
[and  d  Japan.     The  corolla  is  a  dirty  white ; 

E calyx  reddish-yellow,  inclosing  a  red  berry, 
fruit  of  this  plant  was  well-known  to  the 
ents,  and  is  described  by  Dioscorides.  In 
England,  however,  the  i'ruit  is  seldom  eaten, 
the  plant  is  cultivated  chiefly  on  account 
its  appearance.  In  Arabia  and  Armenia, 
Spain  and  Germany  however  the  berries  fre- 
ntly  supply  the  place  of  other  eatable  fruits. 
!j  have  a  sub-acrid  and  not  unpleasant 
four,  but  the  persistent  calyx  with  which 
are  invested  is  very  bitter.  Ray  speaks 
these  berries  as  a, preventive  of  gout,  and 
ers  have  extolled  them  as  diuretics,  and 
mended  them  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy, 
e  Physalis  alkekengi,  having  some  repute  as 
febrifuge,  MM.  Dessaignes  and  Ghautard 
lysed  it,  and  succeeded  in  prociuing  a  bitter 
tofastance,  which  they  called  Physaline  forming 
I  light  white  powder  with  a  very  slight  shade 
if  yellow,  leaving  in  the  mouth  after  a  time  a 
I  lay  marked  taste  of  bitterness.  This  substance 
l^oes  not  seem  to  have  been  used  medicinally, 
[ftv  has  its  value,  if  any,  been  ascertained. 
I  Were  it  otherwise  it  might  be  well  to  examine 
Aysalis  flexuosa  of  British  India,  used  in  native 
neiicme  as  stimulent  and  diaphoretic.   Honig- 


PHYSALIS  FLEXUOSA. 

berger,  p.  324,  t^Is  ua  that  its  fruit  (Hali"- 
cacabum),  the  winter  cherry,  is  what  the 
easterns  call  Kagnuj,  which  the  British  apply  to 
Physalis  flexuosa  or  somnifera,  as  this  is  the 
name  of  the  plant  in  the  lower  parts  of  Hin- 
doostan,  in  Bengal  ?  The  winter-cherry  is  used 
by  the  Hakims  as  a  diuretic,  and  in  ulceration 
of  the  urinary  bladder.  It  is  said  to  be  purga- 
tive and  is  much  used  in  veterinary  medicine. 
The  winter-cherry  is  now  regarded  as  useless. — 
Eng.  Cyc,  ;  Ind,  Ann,  Med.  Sci.forApi*il  1856, 
p,  384;  Hanigherger,  p.  324;  Hogg,p,bb\, 

PHYSALIS  ANGULATA,  Linn, 

Country  gooseberry.  The  tooth-leaved  winter- 

Winter-cherry.  cherry. 

Jouz-ul  nuruj,      Arab.    Agni-munda,  Sans. 

Poplah,  DuK.    Takali  pallam,        Tam. 

KaknuJ,  Pers.    Takkali  pundu,        Tel, 

This  has  got  the  name  of  country  gooseberry 
in  India,  from  its  resemblance  in  taste  to  that 
fruit :  it  is  the  produce  of  a  small  bush. — Ains- 
lie,  p.  233. 

PHYSALIS  FLEXUOSA,  Limi.,  Willde, 

Physalis  somnif erum  var.  flexuosa,  Hort.  Cal, ' 
Phyllanthus  urinaria,  Xmn. 


A^^dli,  Hind. 

A^wa-gandah,        „ 


Agsend, 


Panjab. 
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This  plant  is  commonly  found  all  over  India, 
the  roots  are  employed  medicinally,  and  are 
considered  good  in  rheumatic  and  dyspeptic 
disorders,  especially  those  accompanied  by 
flatulency  :  they  are  of  a  warm  nature,  cal- 
culated to  promote  all  the  secretions.  The 
root  is  not  given  alone  ;  but  is  combined  with 
other  medicines  and  mesalihs.  The  Punjabees 
call  the  plant  agsend  not  as  stated  by  so  many 
authors  as  also  in  the  Bengal  Dispensatory, 
Asgend.  Asgend  (Ysgund)  Nagowri,  is  a  root 
officinal  with  the  native  doctors  in  the  Pun- 
jab, and  is  imported  from  Hindoostan.  The 
seeds  used  by  Honigberger  under  the  name 
Physalis  flexuosa  semina,  were  not  the  seeds  of 
the  Lahore  plant,  but  had  been  imported  from 
Mooltan.  They  are  kept  by  the  druggists, 
who  call  them  Panir  ke  bij.  Piddington  states 
that  Paneru  is  Physalis  flexuosa.  Panir  is  the 
Persian  name  of  cheese,  and  as  these  seeds  are 
employed  in  the  coagulation  of  milk  for  making 
cheese,  the  derivation  of  its  name  is  palpable. 
The  plant  which  yields  these  seeds  grows  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Indus  river.  The  leaves 
which  are  very  bitter,  are  used  as  an  infusion 
by  the  Lohana  in  fever.  Galium  verum,  lAnn^ 
was  formerly  used  in  Europe  for  the  coagulation 
of  milk.  Its  flowers  are  yellow,  those  of  Panira 
not  known.  The  fruit  of  Physalis  flexuosa  is 
accounted  diuretic,  and  the  root  and  leaves 
powerfiilly  narcotic,  the  latter  are  used  in  India 
as  a  poultice  to  inflamed  tumors.  Common  at 
Ajmere  the  roots  are  sold  by  punsaris,  and  are 
considered     stimulating     and    diaphoretic. — 
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PHYSALIS  SOMNIFERA. 


PHYSOLOBIUM. 


Irvine's,  Oen.  Med,  Top.  pp,  123,  183  :  Honig- 
herger^  p.  324. 

PHYSALIS  PUBESCENS,  Downy  winter- 
cherry,  is  a  native  of  America  cultivated  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  whole  plant  is  densely 
clothed  with  down.  The  corolla  is  yellow 
marked  with  five  round  brownish-violet  spots 
at  the  throat.  The  berries  are  yellowish  when 
ripe ;  they  are  called  gooseberries,  or  Brazil 
gooseberries,  and  when  presei'ved  with  sugar 
make  an  excellent  jam.  It  is  the  Camara  of 
Brazil. — Eng.  Cyc. ;  Oenl.  Med.  Top.,  p.  183  ; 
Mason. 

PHYSALIS  PERUVIANA,  Linn.,  Roxh. 
Bbno. 


M 


Tophlee, 

Teperiya, 

Tapureea,  „ 

Pung-ben,  Burx. 

Cape  gooseberry,     Eno. 

Peru  winter  cherry, 

Brazil  gooseberry. 


>» 


» 


Tapuria, 

UlND. 

Macao, 

9> 

Budda  busara, 

Tel. 

Budama, 

» 

Busara  kaya, 

» 

Pambudda, 

» 

The  winter-cherry  plant,  commonly  called 
Cape  gooseberry  or  Brazil  cherry,  grows  luxu- 
riantly in  a  good  soil.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains.  The 
young  plants  when  about  six  inches  high  should 
be  set  out  in  rows  at  least  two  feet  apart  from 
each  other,  sufficiently  wide  apart,  in  fact,  to 
allow  the  gardener  to  pass  easily  between  them. 
They  may  be  grown  either  on  sticks  or  on  trel- 
lis, and  should  be  carefully  pruned.  The  young 
shoots  bear  the  finest  fruit,  and  if  carefully 
attended  to,  will  bear  almost  all  the  year 
round, — the  excellence  and  abundance  of  the 
firiiit  well  repaying  for  an  extra  care  bestowed 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  plant.  Being  of  easy 
culture,  it  is  hardly  known  to  what  a  state  of 
improvement  this  apparently  worthless  fruit 
may  be  brought.  Produced  under  an  improved 
method  of  cultivation,  it  is  a  most  wholesome 
and  useful  fruit ;  none  more  so  for  tarts,  or 
even  for  dessert,  and  for  making  jam  or  pre- 
serve. After  seeing  the  common  fruit,  grown 
without  care  or  attention,  one  would  scarcely 
credit  the  size  of  that  produced  under  proper 
and  careftd  management.  The  bush  should 
every  now  and  then  be  carefully  pruned,  cut- 
ting out  the  old  wood,  as  the  new  shoots  pro- 
vide the  finest  flavoured  fruit. — Riddell. 

PHYSALIS   SOMNIFERA,   iV«M.  var.  P. 

Flexuosa,  Linn.,  Roxb.,  W.  Ic,  Bheede,  WiUde. 

Mateal. 
Tax. 


Pevetti, 

Amkalang, 

Amukanam 

Amkalang  kelangu, 

Penneru  Aswagandhi,  Tbl. 

PiUi  vendram, 


n 

»» 


Ashwagundha,      Bexg., 

Sansc. 
Asgandh,  Duk. 

Flexuose  winter-cherry, 

Eng. 
Usgandy  Kaknuj,    Hind. 

A  native  of  rocky  places  on  the  sea  coast  of 
the  south  of  Europe  and  the  East.  Grows  in 
Bengal  and  on  the  coasts  of  India.  Is  used  in 
medicine.  It  has  several  shrubby  branched 
stems,  round  and  downy.  The  leaves  are  in 
lateral  pairs,  short-etalked,  ovate,  downy,  and 
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from  two  to  four  inches  long.    The  fiowen 
axillary,  subsessile,  small,  crowded,  and  of 
greenish-yellow  or  white.     The  berry  is  n 
and  smooth,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  Thi 
plant  is  the  ^TpvxvosvirvtuTUios  of  Theophi 
tus  C  Hist.  Plant,'  9,  12)  ;  and  the  2t/>vxmi 
aXiKaKajiov  of  Dioscorides  (4,  72).    It  is 
puted  to  be  narcotic,  diuretic  and  alexipha 
mic.     The  leaves  steeped  in  oil  are  in  Inc 
applied  to  inflammatory  tumours,  and  they  ar 
used  in  a  similar  way  in  Egypt.    Kunth  re 
nised  this  plant  in  Egyptian  mummies.— /w 
Cyc. ;  G'Shauqh'iiessv. 

PHYSETER  GIBBUS,  Schreber,  P.  bom 
terre  and  P.  macrocephalus,  lAnn.  Syna. 
Catodon  macrocephalus. 

PHYSIC-NUT  TREE,  Jatropha  curcas. 
leaves  warmed  and  nibbed  with  castor  oil  al 
used  as  a  poultice  to  hasten  suppuration ; 
excessively  drastic.  The  milky  juice  boile 
with  oxide  of  iron  makes  fine  black  vsmisi 
the  juice  dyes  linen  black,  the  embryo  is 
to  be  the  source  of  the  purgative  element, 
that  by  removing  the  embryo  the  nut  becor 
bland  and  alimentary ;  MM.  Fee  and  Hui 
boldt  support  this  opinion.  The  physic  nut 
a  powerful  cathartic,  one  seed,  or  three  or 
drops  of  the  expressed  oil,  being  a  sufficient  dc 
In  the  Dekhan,  this  plant  is  used  as  a  h( 
from  its  easy  growth ;  it  flowers  in  the  rains. 

Physio-ntU  oil. 

Jangli  erandi  katel,  Hikd.  I  Adavi-amadarpoo5c 
Kaat-amunak,  Tam.  | 

A  beautiful  pale  yellow  oil  is  procured 
the  seeds  of  the  angular-leaved  physio-nnt, 
it  is  used  by  the  natives  in  medicine  and  i 
lamp  oil.     About  700  tons  of  this  oil  was  ii 
ported  into  Liverpool  in  1850  from  Lisbon, 
the  purpose  of  dressing  cloth,  burning. 
It  has  been  imported  into  England,  as  a 
stitute  for  linseed  oil.     The  colour  is  somevl 
paler  than  the  best  linseed  oil.     It  can  be 
tained  in  some  parts  of  the  country  where  ill 
plentiful,  for  little  more -than  the  costofmBQij 
facture.     It  is  now  chiefly  used  in  lamps, 
the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  a  light  stra^ 
coloured  specimen  was  shown  by  Lieut 
Hawkes  and  several  good    but    rather 
coloured  samples  from  the  Tanjore  and  Trai 
core  Local  Committees  and  the  Madras 
— Mason ;  G'SJiatighnessy,  p.  558 ;  Sunt 
Riddell. 

PHYSIC-NUT,  .  GLAUCOUS     LEAV 
Jatropha  glauca. 

PHYSIGNATHUS  COCINCINENSIS. 
Agama. 

PHYSOLOBIUM,  a  genus  of  the 
nosffi  plants,  natives  of  the  Swan  River, 
take  iJieir  name  irom  Physa,  a  bladder, 
lobes,  a  pod,  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the 
vessels. — Riddell. 
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PHYSOSTOMI. 

PHYSOSTOMI,  an   order  of  fishes  of  the 

8ub-claas  Teleostei,  as  under  : 

Sub-Class,  I.— Teleostei. 

Order  IV.— Physostomi. 

Fam, — 27  Symbranchidse. 

First  Group, — Amphipnoina. 

Amphipnous.  MuU,         \  Cuchla,  Ham.^B.  Bengal. 

Second  GROVT,—St/mbranchina. 

Monopterus  javanensis,  Lacep,  Siam  to  N.  China 

Japan,  £.  Archipelago. 
Symbranchus  bengalonsis,  McClell.,  Bengal,  E.  I. 
Archii)elago,  Danipiers  Archipelago. 
„  caligans,  Cant.f  Penanp. 

Third  Gro\:v y—Chilohranchina. 

Chilobranchus  dorsalis,  Hich.,  Australia,  Van  Die- 
maoB  Land. 

EioiiTH  QnovPy—Oph'cWiyma^ 

Liuranua  seiuicinctus,  lienn.,  Indian  Pacific  ocean. 
Ophichthys  rostellatus,  Rich,,  W.  Africa,  Japan. 

ad^persus,  Gthr.^  China. 

dicelluras,  Ridi.y  China. 

hyala,  //.  J?.,  Bengal. 

Dallens,  Rich,,  China. 

brockmeyeri,  BUcr.y  Amboyna,  Celebes. 

riiytidodermatoides,  Blkr,,  Penang,  Java. 

rhytidodenna,  BUir,^  Java. 

maclellandi,  Blkr.^  Java 

raarginatus,  Ptrs.^  Iia.stem  Africa. 

CTticodilinus,  Bemi.y  Mauritius,  E.  I.  Archipelago, 
Japan,  Pacific. 
:  Achiwphichthys  t>^^ue,  Br,,  Celebes. 
Opichthycirroehilus,  Blkr.,  Amboyna,  Formosa. 

aeritens,  Z.,  Mediterranean,  E.  Atlantic,  Japan, 
.Australia. 

arnatiesimus,  Kaup.,  Malabar. 

versicolor.  Rich.,  E.  I.  Archipelago. 

bonapartii,  Kaun.,  Amboyna. 

cephilozona,  Blkr,,  E.  I.  Archipelago,  Japan, 
N.  Australia. 
i   apicalis,  Benn.,  Indian  seas,  China  seas. 
,   grandoculis.  Card.,  Penang, 

siDgapurensis,  Blkr.,  Singapore. 

macrochir,  Blkr,,  Java. 

urolophus,  Schleg.,  Japan. 

polyophtlialmus,  Blkr.,  Amboyna. 

Altipinnis,  Kaup.,  Celebes,  Amboyna. 

calamus,  Othr.,  Australia. 

chuiensis,  Kaup.,  China,  Sumatra. 
[  tapeinopterus,  Blkr.,  Java,  Celebes. 
t  chilopogon,  BUcr,,  Celebes. 

Piayfaifii,  Gthr.,  Zanzibar. 
^  boro,  H.  B.,  E.  Indies,  Sea  and  fresh  waters. 
^  cancrivoni8,i?fc/«., Tropical  America,  Philipjwnes, 
i     E.  I.  Archipelago,  Australia. 
I"  hoevenii,  Blkr.,  Celebes. 
[  bypeelopterus,  B&r.,  Banjarmassing. 
I  eoiubrinus,  Boddaerf,  E.  I.  Archipelago,  Pacific. 
[  maculosus,  Cuv.,  Indian  ocean. 
:  ancepa,  Cctnt.,  Penang  sea. 

moluccensis,  BUzr.,  Batian  Ceram.   • 

foficos,  Zuiew.,  Madagascar, 
^pdyopbthalmus,  Blkr.,  Java,  Sumatra,  Batian. 

kauni,  BJkr.,  Celebes. 
^  bicolor,  Kemp.,  Borneo. 
'  limorensis,  Qthr.,  Timor. 

orientalis,  McCleR.,  Ceylon,  S.  India. 

Belaaotaenia,  Blhr.,  Amboyna. 
•  marmoratus,  BUcr.,  Sumatra. 
J,  ffuichenoti,  Knup.,  Taluti. 
i  Kmgipinnis,  Kner  &  St.,  Samia  islands. 

Irani,  Othr.,  E.  Africa,  Royuma  bay. 

qQidratns,  Rich.,  China. 
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acutirostris,  Bamer,  Open  sea  under  equator, 
brach^urus,  Poet/, 
ma^nifica,  Abbcit. 
califomiensis,  Oarrett. 
rostratus,  BL 


cephalapeltis,  Blkr, 

Ninth  GuQijv.—Ptwobranchina, 
oringua  raitaboma,  H,  B.,  Bengal,  Batu. 
lumoricoidea,  Rich.,  Suniatra,HooghIy,  Amboyna. 
bicolor,  Kmip.,  Timor, 
javanica,  Kaup.,  Java,  Celebes,  Ceram,  Timory 

Fiji,  Japan, 
abbreviata,  Blkr.,  E.  I.  Archipelago, 
macrocephala,  Blkr.,  Timor. 

Muraniida  Enguschitta. 
Tkxi'h  QROVP.—Muramrna. 
Mursena  helena,  L.,  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  Mau- 
ritius, Australia, 
pavonina.  Rich.,  Southern  seas, 
pardalis,  Schleif.,  Mauritius,  Cocos,  Java,  Japan. 
lentiginosa,    Jeii.,  Galapagos,  Pacific  coast  of 

Central  America, 
meleagris,  Shaw,  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans. 
stellifera.  Rich.,  Madagascar, 
marj^aritophorus,  Blkr.,  Amboyna. 
punctata,  Bl,  Schn.,  S.  India  coast, 
nudivomer,  Gthr.,  Zanzibar, 
ruppellii,  ^TfcCTe^.,  Moluccas,  E.  I.  Archipelago, 
petelli,  Blkr.,  Red  sea,  Indian  ocean,  K  Archi- 
pelago, Mauritius, 
reticularis,  BL,  China,  Japan, 
punctato-fasciata,   Blkr.,  E.  Archipelago,    Am- 
boyna. 
tessellata,  Rich.,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Archipelago, 
reevesii,  Rich.,  China,  Japan, 
tigrina,  Rupp.,  Red  Sea.  * 

fimbriata,  Benn.,  E.  Archipelago,  Mauritius,  Aus- 
tralia, 
microspila,  Gthr.,  E.  Archipelago, 
melanospila,  Blkr.,  Sumatra,  Bouro. 
polyophthalmus,  Blkr.,  Celebes, 
undulata,    Lacep.,    Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans, 

Cocos. 
blochii,  BGcr.,  Zanzibar,  South  Africa. 
macassariensis,^/^r.,  China,  Celebes,  N.  Australia, 
formosa,  BOcr.,  Ceram,  Amboyna. 
psendothyroidea,  Blkr.,  Celebes,  Amboyna, 
tile,  H,  A,  B.  Indies,  Calcutta,  Indian  Ocean. 
th^TSoidea,  Rich.,   Penang,  Archipelago,  China, 

Tonga  islands, 
buroensis,  Blkr.,  Eastern  Archipelago, 
polyuranodon,  Blkr.,  E.  Archipelago,  f  i^sh  water, 
duivenbodii,  Blkr.,  Ternate. 
anatina,  Lome.,  Madeira, 
picta,  Ahl.,  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
uubila.  Rich.,    E.  Archipelago,  Japan,  Norfolk 

islands, 
mulleri,  Kaup.,  Archipelago, 
sagenodeta,  jRich, 

richardsoni,  Blkr.,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Archipelago. 
tenebrosa,  Bich.,    Polynesia, 
marmorea,  Val.,  Galapagos, 
flavomarginata,  Rupp.,  Red  Sea,  Indian  and  Paci- 
fic Oceans, 
callarhyncha,  Gthr.,  Freemantle,  Australia, 
hepatica,  Rupp.,  Red  Sea,  E.  Archipelago,  Japan, 
euptera,  Gthr.^  Raoul  island, 
cinerascens,  Rupp.,  Red  Sea. 
afra,  BL,  Tropical  Atlantic,  Indian  Ocean,  Aus- 
tralia, 
moluccensis,  Blkr.,  Amboyna. 
sathete,  H.  B.,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Penang. 
schismatorhynchus,  Blkr.,  E.  Archipelago, 
acutiirostris,  ^660^,  Sandwich  islands. 
macTurus,  Blhr.,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Archipelago. 
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bnimmeri,  Blkr.^  Timor,  Ceram. 

polyodon,  Blkr.,  Ambo^ma. 

zebra,  Shmo,,  Indian  Archipelago,  Pacific. 

polyzona,  Mich,,  E.  Archipelago. 

nebulosa,  Ahl,  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Bcanthospila,  Blkr.y  E.  Archipelago. 

fascigula,  l^rs.,  Mozambique. 

ambhyodon,  Blkr,,  E.  Archipelago. 

rhodochilus,  Blkr.,  Rutts,  Bouri. 

auloptera,  DeFt'lippi,  Mauritius. 

wilsoni,  BL,  Schn. 

stellata,  Lacep. 

hauy,  Lacep. 

fulva,  BisM. 

manuorata,  Q.  ^-  O. 

lineata,  Less. 

flaveola,  Less. 

cerino-nigra,  Bich. 

blochii,  Kaup. 

micropoecilus,  Blkr, 

mauritiana,  Kaup. 

nigrolineata,  Kaup. 

flavimarginata,  J^mp. 

chrysops,  Kaup. 

muitiocellata,  Poey. 

erebus,  Poey. 

appendiculata,  Guichen. 

porphyreus,  Guichen. 

kaupii,  Abbott, 

erosta,  Abbott. 

scriptus,  Bl.^  Schn. 

canina,  Q.  ($•  G. 

mordax.  At/res. 
Gymnomuraena  tigrina,  Less.,  Indian  Ocean,  East 
Archipelago,  W.  Pacific. 

marmorata,    Lacep.,    £.    Archipelago,    Oualan 
island. 

concolor,  Bupp.,  Red  Sea,  Cape  York,  Australian 
Straits. 

fuaca,  Ptrs.,  Aniboyna. 

bennettii,  Gthr.,  Mauritius. 
Enchelycore  bleckeri,  Kaup.,  Pacific  ? 
Helmichthys  oculus,  Peters,  Amboyna,  Madagascar. 
Leptocephalus  acuticaudatus,  Kaup.,  Malabar. 

hypelosoma,  Bleeker,  Celebes. 

brevicaudus,  Peters,  Lucon  Maybate. 

dentex.  Cantor,    Zanzibar,  Amboyna. 

tsBnia,  Cuv.,    Indian  Ocean,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Australia. 

ceiamensis,  Bleeker,  Ceram. 

Fam.  29,—Pegasid€B. 
Pegasus,  dracoms,  L.,  volans,  L.,  natans,  Z.,  laci- 

fer,  Kaup. 
— Gray's  Cat.  of  Fishes,  Vol.  viii,  jpp.  17-145. 

PHYTELEPHAS  MACROCARPA. 

Palma  de  marfil. 
Ivory  nut. 


Sp.  I  Marfil  vegetal. 


.  PHYTOLACCACEiE,  Lindl.  The  virginian 
Poke  tribe  of  4  gen.,  5  sp.,  viz.,  1  Phytolacca ; 
1  Rivina  ;  1  Gisekia ;  2  Rosea. 

PHYTOLACCA,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type 
of  the  natural  order  Phytolaccaceae.  Phytolacca 
acinosa,  Roxburgh  describes  as  from  Nepal, 
where  the  leaves  are  eaten  afler  boiling,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  American  species  described 
below.  It  flowered  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
Calcutta  about  the  end  of  the  cold  season.  Phy- 
tolacca decandra,  is  the  poke  weed  of  North 
America.  Bigelow  states  that  in  emetic  proper- 
ties the  root  is  very  nearly  equal  to  Ipecacua- 
— '^j  its  use  is,  however,  sometimes  attended 
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with  slight  narcotic  symptoms.  It  is  also  w 
as  an  external  application  in  itch,  and  tin< 
capitis.  Phytolacca  icosandra,  is  a  herbaceoi 
plant ;  leaves  alternate,  entire,  without  %i 
pules ;  flowers  racemose.  A  tincture  from 
ripe  berries  has  the  reputation  of  being 
remedy  for  chronic  rheumatism  and  syphilit 
pain. —  Hicldell ;  O'Shauffhnessy,  p.  527. 

PHYT0L0P8IS,  see  Hydrid». 

PIA  BANS,   Hind.     Dendrocalamus  tuk 
A^ees. 

PIACABA,     Braz.     Attalea     funifera,  ( 
most  valuable  palm,  found  in  the  native 
of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Brazil,  the  fibr 
of  its  leaf  stalks  and  other  parts  furnish 
best    cordage   of  South   America.     A 
black  fibre  is  obtained  from  the  dilated  base  i 
the  petioles.     It  is  collected  by  the  natii 
and  partly  used  for  home  consumption, 
exported  to  Europe,    tied   up   in   bundles 
several  feet  in  length,  and  sold  in  I^ondon  ud 
this  name  at  about  XI4  the  ton.     It  is  manf 
factured  into  cordage  in  its  native  count 
and  as  it  is  light,  cables  made  of  it  do  not 
in  the  water. — Seeman. 

PIADASI,  a  name  of Sakya  muni.    See 
scriptions,  Buddha,  Sakya. 

PIAK,  HnfD.     Al/ius,  sp. 

PIAL,  Saks.  Pial,  Pialu,  Piar,  Hiin).  Fi 
of  Chirongia  sapida,  Buchanania  latifolia. 

PI  ALA,  Hind.     A  cup.     Amongst  the 
puts  the  cup  for  opium  solution.     Colonel  Tj 
relates  how  a  Rajput  chief  with  courtesy 
vited  another  to  his  castle,  entertained 
and  pledged  his  health  and  forgiveness  in 
"  munwar  piala :"  they  made  merry,  and  in 
cup  agreed  to  extinguish  the  remembrance  I 
the  feud.     Munwar  piala  is  a  favourite 
sion,  and  a  mode  of  indicating  great  friem 
''  to  eat  of  the  same  platter  (thali),  and  di 
of  the  same  cup  (piala.)" — TocTs  Bajc 
Vol.  i,  p.  183. 

PIALA,  a  cup,  a  phial,  the  touch-hole 
cannon. 

PIALI,  Beng.,  Sans.     Buchanania  latifo 

PIAM  PAYU,  Bhot.     Sciuropterus  all 
ger.  Hod.,  Ely. 

PIANE,  It.     Deals. 

PI  APIS,  see  Waygiou. 

PIAR  CHERONJI,  Hind.     Buchanania 
tifolia. 

PIARI,  see  Kelat. 

PIA  SAL,    Bbng.     Terminalia  toment 

PIASTRE.     The  value  of  the  Eyn  piast 
varies  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d. — Miches  ruidenu 
Koordistan,  Vol.  ii,  p.  3. 

PIAZ,  Hind.,  Pers.    Allium  cepa,  also 
ascalonicum,  Linn.,  also  Iris  kamaonensis,. 
ni  piaz,  and  Chin  piaz,  Hind.,  are  AUium 
bellum. 
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PICEA  WEBBIASA. 

PIAZl,  HiiTD.     Aaphodelus  fiatulosus. 

PIAZZA,  It.     a  verandah,  a  balcony. 

PIC.'i,  a  genus  of  birds.  The  Pica  bactria- 
Dt  is  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Bly  tli  u>  be  a  variety 
or  race  of  tlie  European  mag|iie,  also  he  conai- 
dere  the  Chinese  variety  almost  identical.  The 
Booan  bird  ia  at  present  shown  to  be  the  same 
as  the  P.  mcgaloplera. — Adams. 

Pica  eawlata,  the  M^pie  of  Europe,  W. 
Asia.  Siberia,  N.  E.  America,  China  ?  Japan  ? 
Beplaced  in  Affghanistan  and  W.  Tibet  by  P. 
haclriana,  in  E.  Tibet  by  P.  bottanensis,  in 
China  and  Japan  (?)  by  F,  media  and  Barbary 
by  ?.  maiiritanica. 

PICA  BANS,  Rrso.     Bambuaa  tulda,  Boi^. 

PICE,  corruption  or  pysa,  a  copper  coin  of 
which  four  go  W  the  anna,  precisely  an  inch  in 
diimeCer,  weighing  lOU  graiiia  troy,  which  is  a 
kgal  tender  for  one  sixty-fourth  of  the  Com- 
pany's rupee,  and  Uie  double  pice  weigh- 
bg  200  (trains  ibr  one  thirty-second  of  the 
rupee.  Tliis  name  is  applied  to  a  weight,  a 
nriible  division  of  the  seer,  ranging  in  dil- 
ferent  localities  from  156^  grains  up  to  276 j 
grains. — SimmotuTx  Dictionary. 

PICEA  WEBBIANA,  LanJ>.     Silver  fir. 
Bor.  B  Piniirow. 
var.  3  Khutrow. 

laUynn  spruce  fir,  Eno. 


[Pihidar. 
[htimdu'. 


Webbian-pine, 
Silver  -- 


PiSJ. 


Moraoda, 
Krak, 

Pundrai  kulre,  „ 

End.  I  Bajur,  Tb.-Ind. 

This  is  a  common  plant  of  Hazara,  Murree 
Kaghan,  and  is  ibund  in  the  Sudej  valley 
Iketween  Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation 
rf8,000  to  11,000  feet.  The  timber  is  not  ao 
1  valued  as  that  of  the  other  pines,  but  is 
for  shingles  in  roofing,  being  cleft.  It  is 
le  straight  tree,  with  dhort  horizontal  or 
ling  branches,  and  its  leaves  very  vai'labte 
length.  Dr.  Stewart  says  the  two  varieties 
te  by  some  been  called  species  but  they  pro- 

ikbly  depend  on  climate,  and  seem  not  to  be 
wrj  constant  or  well  marked.  It  frequently 
.fbrms  dense  forests  at  or  near  the  highest 
\  Wi  of  arboreous  vegetation  up  to  the  Indus, 
.  GnSth  found  it  in  Kafiiristan  and  Bellew  col- 
1  Itcted  it  near  the  Sufed  Koh,  Trana-Indos.  It 
Mtuns  a  great  height  (though  he  had  nowhere 
.  leeo  it  up  to  the  200  feet  mentioned  by  Hofi^- 
[.neister).  Hooker  mentions  a  tree  in  Bbotan  of 
\  3D,  sod  Madden  oneof  32  feet  girth.  The  fibres 
l-rfibe  trunk  are  often  twisted  and  the  wood  is 
'.  "bile,  soft,  coarse-grained,  and  rota  readily 
wh«n  there  is  much  moisture,  this  is  one 
of  the  least  valued  of  Himalayan  conifers. 
Evoi  on  the  Bea«,  however,  it  is  said  to 
l"t  u  shingles  for  two  or  three  and  under 
rater  forfive  or  six  years.     In  Kashmir,  Vigne 


PICID.5 

states  that  it  is  used  fordoo 
drier  climates  of  Kanawai 
good  deal  used.  And  in 
rainfall  is  smaller  than  to 
there  is  a  dearth  of  the  be 
frequently  used  for  ahiiig! 
even  in  European  huildinj 
last  liiirly  well.  In  parts  i 
the  twigs  and  leaves  are  n: 
To  pon-botanical  eves,  says  '. 
kind  of  resemblance  betweei 
smithiana,  in  their  straight 
style  of  foliage :  but  oi 
the  difference  is  great- 
has  a  ta4sel-like  pendulot 
unlike  the  crisp,  rugged 
pine  :  the  leaves  of  Snui 
those  of  Webb's  besides  1 
are  dark-green  and  white 
honi^s  Puniah  IUp'>rt  p.  fl 
Jullundhur  BepoH,  quotiiu 
Mr.  Banieg'  Kangra  StttU 
145;  Dr.  TItompson's  Trai; 
ttUiya  and  IVtel,  p.  271  : 
Punjab  Planls,  p.  224. 
PICHAMA,orPeechengi 
PICHA  PASJUM.  Hind 
PICHAURA.  one  of  the 
ed  '  tabia' — without  the  sp( 
PICHCHIKA  BURAGA: 
gaddi,  TzL.,  also  Ambroein 
PICHCHUKA  KALU, 


PICHHRA,  HiSD.  ?  A 
pore,  with  a  soft  white  wo 
1862; 

PICHINGAH,  Maleal. 
Roxb. 

PICHKA,  HiHD.     Odina 

PICHKARI,  a  stomach 
injection. 

PICHOOLEE,  Uria  ?  a 
common  in  Ganjani  and  C 
cumference  of  1^  leet. '  Tl 
dicinally  for  wounds  and  c> 
Macdonald. 

PICID^;,  a  family  of  hi 
are  six  aub-tkmilies,  many 
in  the  East  Indies  ; 

iFiini.— Picidte. 

Sab-fam,  Campephileoai.  I 
pephihiB,  2  Hemicercus,  4 
socolaptes,  2  Brachyptenis,  T 

Sub-fam,  QecimnEe.  4  aea 
nuB,  1  Oocinculus,  3  MeigVyp 

Stib-fam.  Picinic,2iretf.  15 
14  Picus. 

SuA-fam.  Picunuunie,2ge 
nua,  2'3asia. 

Sub-fam.  TunclUK,  1  gcE 
torquilla. 

Sab-fam.  Indicatorinse,  1  i 
tor  xanthonotuB.    See  Birds. 
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PICKLES. 

PICKLES. 

Achar,  Hind. 
Pickles  are  largely  made  and   used  by  the 
natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  are  largely  im- 
ported for  European  consumption.     The  mango, 
and  the  tamarind,  with  capsicum,  salt,  spices  and 

^  sugar,  in  vinegar,  are  the  more  common  sub- 
stances used.  In  an  examination  of  the  European 
pickles  by  Dr.  Ha^sall,  he  found  "  Girkins,'*  on 
close  examination,  often  turn  out  to  be  but 
shrivelled  or  sliced  cucumbers ;  the  "  young 
tender  beans'*  to  be  old  and  tough  ;  the  "  cauh- 
flowers"  to  have  run  to  seed,  and  the  "  red  cab- 

■  bage"  to  be  nothing  more  than  white  cabbage 
turned  into  red  by  colouring  matter,  as  a  dyer 
would   change  the   colour  of  a  dress ;  further, 
that  amongst  the  vegetables,  not  un frequently 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  pickle-making,  were 
some  which  do  not  enter  into  the  calculation  of 
the  epicure,  as  vegetable-marrows, — which,  when 
cut  into  pieces,  form  a  very  respectable  imitation  of 
cucumbers', — and  sliced  turnips,  the  identifica- 
tion of  which  would   be  apt  to  puzzle  even  a 
botanist  as  well  as  certainly  all  those  who  are 
uninitiated  in  the  secrets  of  a  pickle-manufac- 
tory.   The  vinegar  used  for  pickling   is   of  a 
very  weak  description,  the  percentages  of  acetic 
acid  ranging  between  1-48  and  2*91.     Vinegar 
of  good  quality  ought  to  contain  from   four  to 
five  per  cent,  of  pure  acetic  acid.     Nineteen 
out  of  twenty    of  the   vinegars  submitted  to 
analysis,  poor  as  they  were,  yet  owed  a  portion 

*of  their  acidity  to  sulphuric  acid,  the  amount 

of  which  varied,  in  the  different  samples,  from 
38  to  2-52  in  the   1,000  grains;  the  largest 

quantity   of    this  acid  being  detected  in  the 
vinegars   in    which    the   red   cabbages    were 


PIDDACALU. 

till  it  turns  acid. — Hassel,  Food  and  its  add' 
tercUions,  p,  383 ;  Powell, 

PICKTHA,  an  Indian  and  Burmese  weight 
of  140  tolas,  about  3j|  pounds. — Simnumis 
Dictionary, 

PICRORRHIZA  KURROOA,  Eoyle. 

Veronica  lindleyana.  Wall.,  Cat. 


Tita, 
Bitter  root, 


Bbno. 
Em. 


Kurrooa, 
Uoon-ling, 


The  root. 


Panjab. 

UlXD. 


Kali  kootkee, 
Kaur, 


HlA{ 


Kami, 
Karwa, 
Pathan  bed, 

This  plant  grows  in  Gosaindian,  Kenuun, 
and    Kedarkanta,  on  the  hills    of  Hindostao, 
as  also  in  the  Cashmcrian  mountains.    Itiga 
fleshy  rooted  perennial.     Flowers  sessile,  dee^ 
blue,  in  dense  spikes.     The  root  is  inteDsdf 
bitter,  and  used  as  a  medicine  in  India.    Tke 
root  is  much  in  use  at   Lahore  ;  but  more  ii 
veterinary  than  in  human  medicine.    Titaw 
teeta  is  a  general  name  given  in  Bengali 
the  roots  of  bitter  herbs,  but  is  given  in  Eaat  Ne* 
paul  and  in  the  Yaloong  valley,  to  the  Picrorr- 
hiza,  which  is  used  as  a  febrifuge  :  it  is  a  plant 
allied  to   speedwell,  and  grows  at  from  12,000 
to  15,000  feet  elevation,  and  is  a  powerful  hit- 
ter, the  term  kali  kootki  is  applied  also  to  black 
Plellebore,  the  Helleborus  niger,  an  acrid  pnigft- 
tive  and  poison.     It  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  yi^ 
ley  between  Rampur  and  Sunguam  at  an^lev^ 
tion   of  11,000  feet.     The  root  is  exported  • 
the  plains.     Its  root  is  one  of  the  regular  febii* 
fuges,  and  is  given  for  ascites  and  applied  ii 
plaster.     Part  of  tlie  karru  sold  is  the  root  rf 
Gentiana  kurroo  (q.  v.,)  and  some  of  it  ispostt* 
bly  produced  by  other  plants. — Hookers  Em^ 


pickled.     In  sixteen  different  pickles  analysed    "^^^^'^    ^y*  ^'  P'  ^'^'2  ;   CUghorrCs  Fmjah  A* 


tor  copper,  that  poisonous  metal  was  discovered 
in  various  amounts  :  two  samples  contained  a 
small  quantity ;  eight  rather  much,  one,  a  con- 
siderable quantity ;  in  one,  copper  was  present 
in  highly  deleterious  amount ;  and  in  two,  in 
poisonous  amounts.  Pickles  which  contain  the 
largest  quantity  of  copper,  are  those  which  con- 
sist entirely  of  green  vegetables,  as  girkins  and 
beans.  Another  form  of  pickle  ia  "  chatni," 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  composed 
of  mango,  tamarind,  with  red  pepper,  sambhar 
salt,  spices,  sugar,  vinegar,  and  a  number  of 
olher  ingredients,  varied  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  maker,  or  according  as  he  wishes  to  pro- 
duce a  hot,  sweet  acid,  or  pungent  "  chatni." 
All  these  articles  are  used  as  relishes  by  natives 
with  their  dhol  and  rice  and  chapatties.  The 
native  method  of  making  pickles  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  European  pickles  of  Crosse  and 
Black  well,  but  are  prepared  to  last  only  a  few 
days,  and  are  consumed  as  soon  as  made. 
Pickles  are  prepared  with  vinegar,  native  vine- 
gar being  generally  sugar-cane  juice  fermented 
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port,  p,  67 ;  PowelFs  Hand-book,  Vol.  i, p.  362; 
J.  L,  Stewart,  M.D.;  O'SJiatiffhnessy,  p,  478} 
Dr.  Bonigbei'yer,  p,  325. 

PICTURE  PLANT,  GraptophyUum  boiw 
tense,  Justicia  picta:  variegated  leaf:  blood- 
red  leaf.  One  variety  has  variegated  lean% 
and  the  other  deep  purple. 

PICUL,  a  measure  of  weight  in  Batavia,  it  ii 
13^1bs.,  10  oz. ;  in  Japan,  131  lbs. ;  in  Malta, 
1|  cwt.  (140  lbs.),  ordinarily  in  China,  Ibk 
ISS^.—SimmoruTs  Diet. 

PICUS,  a  genus  of  birds.  In  China  there  if 
the  Picus  cabanisi,  and  on  the  ranges  of  Nepadt 
P.  majoroides  ;  P.  ocellatus,  P.  sliord  and  P« 
squamatus,  occur  on  the  higher  ranges  of  tht 
Himalaya.  P.  tiga,  Horvf.,  occun  in  the  £• 
Archipelago.  P.  shoui  is  called  the  three-toed 
wood  pecker,  other  species  are,  Picua  gymnoph- 
thalmos,  P.  brunneifrons ;  P.  cathpharius ;  P. 
himalaynus ;  P.  macei ;  and  P.  mahrattenaia. 
See  Birds. 

PIDDA,  Tel.     Great,  large. 

PIDDACALU  Tbl.    Cow-dung  bratiies. 
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PIE. 

PIDDA  NERUDI,  Tel.    See  Pedda  neeroo- 

dee. 

PIDDA  TAPASI,  Tel.    See  Pedda  tapasee. 

PIDDA  JAKI,  Tel.     See  Pedda  jany. 

PIDDINGTON,  Henry,  long  Coroner  in  Cal- 
cutta, well  known  for  his  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  storms.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  who  escaped  from  the  massacre  oi' 
Ambojna.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  his 
attention  was  turned  to  subjects  connected  with 
Economic  Geology,  on  which  he  published 
rarious  scientific  papers  ;  and  still  more  re- 
cently to  researches  on  the  Law  of  Storms,  the 
latter  requiring  an  amount  of  patience  and 
bdostry  which  can  only  be  correctly  estimated 
and  appreciated  by  tliose  engaged  in  pursuits 
of  a  similar  nature.  As  the  most  arduous,  so 
ttese  are  likely  to  prove  the  most  useful  of  his 
labours.  In  the  earlier  days  of  his  residence 
in  India  he  was  engaged  in  the  culture  of  coffee 
and  indigo,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
and  during  that  period  he  contributed  vari- 
ous notices  on  agricultural  subjects  to  the 
transactions  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
onltural  Society.  Among  these  may  be  enu- 
merated his  papers  on  the  soils  best  suited 
Jbr  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar, 
I  cotton,  and  the  tea  plant ;  on  the  manufacture 
«f  indigo ;  the  artificial  production  of  new 
tarieties  of  cotton ;  on  the  mode  of  preparing 
;  Manilla  hemp ;  on  the  prevention  of  contagious 
\iateaaes  amongst  cattle ;  and  on  the  disease  call- 
led  Bosonto,  which  attacks  the  cattle  of  Bengal. 
I  He  also  published,  as  a  part  of  Prinsep's  Useful 
Tables,  a  tabular  view  of  the  generic  characters 
icf  Boxburgh's  Flora  Indica,  a  work  requiring 
I  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  and  care  in 
Ifte  compilation,  and  causing  a  saving  of  time 
jtD  the  botanicaJ  student.  But,  perhaps,  the 
jaiost  useful  of  his  labours  in  this  department 
jvasbia  English  Index  to  the  plants  of  India. 
IThis  useful  manual,  was  published  about  a.d. 
[1830.  In  1839  he  printed,  for  private  oircn- 
tktion,  a  treatise  on  the  scientific  principles  of 
[^culture  considered  as  a  branch  of  public  edu- 
mtkiL  in  India,  which  was  published  in  1854. 

;  PIDGIN  or  Pigeon,  an  Anglo-Chinese  cor- 
nption  for  the  word  business,  CoUd, 

PIE,  Hnro.,  a  small  money  of  British  India 
^  Uiird  part  of  a  pice,  and  12  of  which  go 
i  to  one  anna,  of  value  l^d, — Simmon<r8  Diet. 

PIE,  or  Magpie,  the  genus  Dendrocitta, 
AniZi,  called  aliso  tree  crows,  are  of  strictly 
ttboreal  habits ;  the  species  are  : 

D.  rufa,  8cop6U,  the  common  Indian  magpie, 
all  India. 

D.  pallida,  Biythj  the  pale  magpie,  N.  W.  Hima- 
laya, Caamnere,  Affghanistan. 

D.  sineDflis,  Latham,  the  Himalayan  magpie,  all 
British  India. 

D.  trontalifl,3fc£«2Z(in^,  the  black-browned  mag* 
pie,  all  India. 
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PIERARDIA  SAPIDA. 

D.  leucoga^itra,  Gould,  the  long-tailed  magpie. 
D.  rufigastra,  Gould,  South  Asia. 
D.  occipitalis,  MuU.  Sumatra. 

The  wandering  pies  (Dendrocitta  vagabunda) 
and  (Dendrocitta  rufa)  its  ally  the  red-vented 
pie  (D.  sinensis)  affect  the  same  situations,  and 
although  D.  rufa  is  not  so  domestic  in  habitd, 
and  less  often  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  dwellings,  is  plentiful  in  copses  and  jungles, 
the  black-throated  jay  is  (Garrulus  lanceolatus, 
Vicf,) — Adams, 

PIEDRAIS,  Sp.     Opal. 

PIEDRA  POMEZ,  Sp.    Pumice  stone. 

PIELES,  Sp.  Skins. 

PIELLES  DE  CORDEROS,  Sp.  Lamb- 
skins. 

PIENCHE,  Tam.  A  Ceylon  tree  with  wood 
of  a  dark  colour  and  very  heavy  and  close- 
grained.  It  grows  to  about  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  and  fourteen  feet  in  height.  From 
this  tree  the  native  carpenters  make  the  frames 
of  vessels,  it  being  considered  durable  :  it  pro- 
duces a  fruit  which  is  of  no  use. — Edye,  Ceylon. 

PIENIE-MARAM,  T.uc.    Vateria  indica. 

PIEN-MAH-NE,  Bubh.  A  Tavoy  tree,  yields 
very  strong  red,  knee-timber. — Dr.  Wallich. 

PIEN-MAH-PEU,  BuRM.  A  white  Tavoy, 
wood. — Dr.  Wallich. 

PIEN-TAU,  Chut.  Lablab  vulgare,  Savi, 
DC. 

PIERALU,  BoMBAT.  Randia  dumetorum, 
Lam. 

PIERARDIA,  Eoxb.j  a  genus  of  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Sapindace®,  but  now 
transferred  to  the  genus  Baccaurea,  Lam.  Of 
this  genus,  Wight  gives  P.  Courtallensis  and 
P.  marcrostachys.  P.  sapida,  Eoxb.,  affords 
an  edible  fruit  in  Tipperah  to  the  east  of 
Calcutta,  in  Ava  and  Cochin-China,  and  P. 
dulcis,  Wall.,  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  Pe- 
nang  and  Sumatra  would  appear  also  to  be 
cultivated  in  China,  as  Dr.  R.  vras  informed  by 
his  Chinese  gardeners,  that  P.  sapida  is  the 
lutco  of  the  hindus. — Royle  lU,  Bvm,  Botany ^ 
p.  136. 

PIERARDIA,  Species. 
Kunna,  Bvrm.  |  Kuzzo.  Bubm. 

A  timber  tree  of  Tavoy. — Dr,  WdUich. 

PIERARDIA  DULCIS,  Jack. 

Baccaurea  dulds,  WaXL 

A  tree  of  Sumatra  and  Penang. 

PIERARDIA  SAPIDA,  Royle,  jRoa?6.,ii,254. 
Baccaurea  pierardi.  BtAch. 

Ka-na-oo,  Brno.  |  Lutco.  Can. 

Ka-na^-yoe,  Ka-nb-zo,  Bxtbm  .  | 

A  small  tree  of  Tipperah,  Burinah  and  Co- 
chin-China, with  small  yeUow  flowers  and  an 
edible  fruit.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  61,  in  a 
full  grown  tree  on  good  soil,  the  average  length 
of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  16  feet  and 
average  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the 
ground  is  4  feet.    Dr.  Brandis  says  that  the 
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PIGEON. 

wood  is  not  used,  but  Dr.  McClelland  notices 
the  tree  as  plentiful  in  the  Pegu  and  Tounghoo 
forests,  as  well  as  about  Rangoon  and  with  a 
wood  dark-brown  in  colour,  and  the  Moiilmein 
Committee  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  a 
specimen  of  the  wood  as  of  a  tree  of  Moulraein 
with  a  very  hard  wood  ;  used  for  wheel  axles. 
—Dr.  Brandis;  Dr.  McClelland;  Cal  Cat, 
Ex.,  1862  ;  Boyle's  III. 

PIERARDIA  SAPOTA,  McCUlland. 
Ka-na-yoe,  Bdrm. 

Plentiful  in  the  Pegu  and  Tounghoo  forests, 
as  well  as  about  Rangoon.  Dark-brown  wood. 
— McClelland. 

PIERRE  A  FUSIL,  Fr.     Flints. 

PIERRE  POUCE,  Fr.     Pumice  stone. 

PIERRES  MEULIERES,  Fr.     Mill  stones. 

PIETRA  POMICE,  It.     Pummice  stone. 

PIETRO  DE  LA  VALLE,  visited  Cambay 
in  A.  D.  1623.     See  Kasr. 

PIETRO  PARIETARIA,  It.     Pellitory. 

PIG,  the  ordinary  name  for  the  wild  and  do- 
mesticated species  of  swine.  There  are  many 
domesticated  varieties.  The  hunt  of  the  wild 
boar  called  pig  sticking,  is  a  favourite  amusement 
of  the  British  officers  in  India.  They  hunt  on 
horse-back  and  use  spears.  In  northern  India 
with  short  spears,  which  are  jobbed  down  on 
the  boar,  in  the  Dekhan  with  long  spears  which 
are  held  firm  in  the  armpit. 

PIGAFETTA.  Antonio  Pigafetta,  the  com- 
panion of  Ferdinando  de  Magaglianes. 

PIG-DEER.  The  wild  boar  of  Celebes  is 
peculiar,  but  the  Babirussa  or  Pig-deer,  there, 
has  long  and  slender  legs  and  the  male  curved 
upper  tusks  turned  back  so  as  to  resemble 
horns.  It  feeds  on  fallen  fruits,  it  is  found  in 
the  Celebes,  in  the  Sidu  islands  and  in  Borneo. 
There  are  also  5  species  of  squirrels,  2  species 
of  Cuscus  or  eastern  opossums. 

PIGEON. 

Kabootar,  Hind. 
The  pigeons  are  classed  by  naturalists  in  the 
order  Gemitores,  the  Columbse  of  Latham.    Dr. 
Jerdon  thus  arranges  the  Gemitores  or  pigeons. 

Fam.    TreronidsB. 

Sub-fam.  TreroniniB,  Green  pigeons,  viz.,  2  Tre- 
ron ;  2  Orocopus ;  4  Osmotreron ;  2  Sphenocerus. 

Sub-fam.  Carpophagins,  Fruit  pigeons,  viz., 
2  Cfurpophaga. 

Fam.    CSolumbids. 

Sub-fam.  PalumbinsB,  Wood  pigeons,  viz.,  2 
Alsocomus ;  3  Palumbus ;  1  Palumbeena;  3  Columba. 

Sub-fam.  Macropyginse,  Cuckoo  doves,  viz.,  1 
Macropygia. 

Sub-jam.   TurturincB,  Turtle  dovee,  viz.,  6  Turtur 

Sub-fam.    GKjuridfiB,  Ground  doves. 

Sub-fam.  PhapinsB,  Ground  doves,  viz.,  1  Cal- 
cophas  indicus. 

Of  these  sub-families  the  numbers  are  in  the 
E.  Indies. 

Sub-fam,  TreroninsB,  5  gen.  3  sub-gen.  23  sp. 
vi&JLEoria ;  8  Treron ;  3  Sphenocerus ;  4  Ptilino- 
'ihaga. 
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Sub-fam.    Columbinfle,  7  gen.  21  sp.  viz.,  2 
comus*;  3  Palumbus ;  2  Columba ;  4  Macropyg 
2  Geopilia ;  7  Turtur ;  1  ChAlcophaps. 

Svb-fam.    Gourinse ;  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz.,  1  Call 
nicobarica. 

Pigeons,  doves  and  turtles  are  abundant: 
southern   Asia   and   the   Indian   Archipelai 
Jerdon  names  C.  intermedia,  C.  rupestris : 
leuconota  as  occurring  in  India,  and  C.  aroE 
tica,  C.  coronata,  and  C.  carpophaga  are  nd 
referred  to  other  genera.     The  most  comi 
in  India  of  the  genus  is  the  Columba  intermc 
Of  pigeons  and  doves,  there  are  at  least 
Ceylon  a  dozen  species.     Some  live  entirely 
trees,  never  alighting   on  the  ground ;  otibc 
notwithstanding  the  abundance   of  food 
warmth,  are  migratory,  allured,  as  the  Sinj 
lese  allege,  by  the  ripening  of  the  cini 
berries,    and    one  species    is    known  in 
southern  provinces  as  the  "  Cinnamon  dot^ 
A  very  beautiful  pigeon,  peculiar  to  the  mc 
tain   range,  discovered  in  the   lofty  trees 
Newera-ellia,  has  in  compliment  to  the  Vu 
ess  Torrington,  been  named  Carpephaga 
toniae. 

Columba  inJtermedia^ — Blue  pigeon. 

C.  livia  var,  Blyth. 


Pagoda  pigeon,         Eno. 
Kaoutar,  Hind. 

Parivi,  Mahh. 


KoviJ  pora 
Gudi-purai, 


The  blue  pigeon  is  the  most  common 
India,  of  all  Uie  pigeons.     They  congr^tej 
large  numbers  and  breed  wherever  they 
find  suitable  spots,  on  pagodas,  mosques 
tombs.     The  common  blue  pigeon  differs 
the  C.  livia  of  Europe,  only  in  having  aa 
coloured,  instep  of  a  pure  white  rump. 
C.  livia  of  Europe  or  rock  pigeon  with  its 
species  is  the  pai'ent  form  of  all  domest 
pigeons.    Of  these,  there  are  at  least  150 
ties. 

They  are  four  groups,  consisting  of, 

Poulters. 

Fira.    The  German,  Dutch,  and  English.] 

A  second  group,  includes  the  Kali-par, 
rassa,  Bussorah,  Dragon  and  English 
the    Bagadotten,   Scanderoon    Pigeon, 
Rients,  the  Tronfo  and  the  Bank. 

The  third  group,   includes   the  Java 
English  fantail,  the  Turbit  and  Afirican 
the  Persian  Lotan,  common  and  short 
tumblers ;  the  Indian  frill  back  and  Jacobii 

The  fourth  group,  includes  the  Dove-cot 
geon,  swallow,  spot,  nun,  English  frill 
Laugher  and  Trumpeter. 

Columba  livia,  is  the  Rock  dove  of  £i 
North  Asia  to  Japan,  N.  Africa ;  abundant 
replaced  in  India  by  the  barely  separable 
intermedia.  • 

Columba  aromatiea  of  Latham,  the 
aromatica,  is  of  a  mild  and  timorous  dispootit 
and  is  generally  seen  in  flocks  or  societies 
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cept  daring  the  period  of  reproduction  when 
thej  pair,  and  retire  to  the  recesses  of  the  forest. 
The  nest  is  simple,  and  composed  of  a  few  twigs 
kneelj  pat  together,  and  the  eggs  are  two. 

Carpophaga  forsUni^  a  fruit  pigeon  of  N. 
Celebes. 

Carpophaga  oceanciaj  one  of  the  nutmeg 
pigeons ;  many  of  both  sezed  are  furnished  with 
a  large,  round,  fleshy  caruncle  on  the  bill,  at 
the  base  of  the  forehead :  this  is  said  to  be 
present  during  the  breeding  season  only. 

Carpophaga  oceanica,  Selby,  is  the  Colum- 
(a  oceanica  of  Lesson,  and  according  to  Lesson 
is  the  Moulouesse,  or  Mouleux,  of  the  natives  of 
pualan,  it  approaches  the  Nutmeg  pigeon,  Co- 
iunba  (Carpophaga)  onea,  very  nearly,  but 
differs  iVom  it  in  size,  being  one-third  less,  and 
in  the  distiibution  of  some  of  its  colours.  '*  The 
Nutmeg  pigeon  lives  more  particularly  in  the 
esstem  Moluccas,  and  especicdly  at  New  Guinea 
and  Waigiou,  while  the  Oceanic  fruit-pigeon  is 
abnndant  in  the  little  isle  of  Oualan,  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  archipelago  of  the  Carolines, 
and  seems  to  exist  in  the  Pelew  islands,  it  may 
possibly  spread  over  the  Philippines  and  at 
Ifagindanao." 

G'Mp&tZttf  nieobarieus,  is  the  Columba  nico- 
fcarica  of  Latham,  the  C.  gallus  of  Wagler.  It 
inhabits  the  Nicobar  islands,  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  many  of  the  Moluccas.  Mr.  Bennett,  who 
wsw  them  in  Mr.  Beale's  aviary  at  Macao,  says 
that  they  were  usually  seen  perched  upon  the 
ibees,  even  upon  the  loHiest  branches,  and  adds, 
tiiat  they  build  their  rilde  nests  and  rear  their 
Timng  upon  trees  similar  to  all  the  pigeon 
Itibe. 

I  Twrtur  hvmilis,  the  Asiatic  pigeon,  is  some- 
jtbat  common  in  the  Punjab. 
I  Lophyrus  eanmatuSy  is  the  Columba  coro- 
inata  of  Latham ;  Phasianus  cristatus  Indicus  of 
iBrisson;  Columbi  Hocco,  Le  Vaill. ;  Colombe 
iGallineGoura,  7^«mm.,  Great-crowned  Pigeon, 
iJBJtf.,  and  is  a  species  surpassing  in  size  all  tbe 
\A&  Columbidae.  Total  length  from  27  to 
|I8  inches.  This  bird  is  found  in  many  of  the 
[Uaods  of  the  great  Indian  group.  Not  rare  in 
iJsTaand  Banda,  abundant  in  New  Guinea  and 
•In  most  of  the  Moluccas.  Nest  built  in  trees; 
l^ggs  tiro;  cooing  of  the  male  hoarse,  accom- 
ysoied  by  a  noise  somewhat  like  that  of  a  turkey- 
cock  when  strutting.  Its  food  consists  of  ber- 
lies,  seed,  grain,  &c.  Flavour  of  the  flesh 
■id  to  be  exceUent. 

The  hindoo  pandits  assert  that  Siva  and  his 
Jpoose,  under  the  forms  and  names  of  Kapot- 
bwara  (pigeon  god)  and  Kapotesi,  dwelt  at 
Meocah.  The  dove  was  the  device  of  the 
old  Assyrian  empire,  because,  it  is  suppos- 
^  Semiramis  was  preserved  by  that  bird. 
Tbe  Meccan  pigeons — large  blue  rocks — 
tteheld  sacred  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
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traditions  of  the  Arabs  about  Noah's  dove. 
Some  authors  declare  that,  in  Mohameds 
time,  among  the  idols  of  the  Meccan  pan- 
theon, was  a  pigeon  carved  in  wood,  and  above 
it  another,  which  All  mounting  upon  the  Pro- 
phet's shoulder,  pulled  down.  This  might  have 
been  a  hindoo,  a  Jewish,  or  a  christian  symbol. 
The  moslems  connect  the  pigeon  on  two  occa- 
sions with  their  faith ;  when  that  bird  appeared 
to  whisper  in  Mohamed's  ear,  and,  secondly, 
during  the  flight  to  £1  Medinah.  Moreover,  in 
many  countries  they  are  called  "  Allah's  pro- 
claimers,"  because  their  movement  when  cooing 
resembles  prostration.  Almost  everywhere  the 
pigeon  has  entered  into  the  history  of  religion  ; 
which  probably  induced  Mr.  Lascelles  to  incur 
the  derision  of  our  grandfathers  by  pronounc- 
ingita  "  holy  bird."  At  Meccah  they  are  called 
the  doves  of  the  Kaabah,  and  never  appear  at 
table.  They  are  remarkable  for  propriety  when 
sitting  upon  the  holy  building.  This  may 
be  a  minor  miracle. — Eng,  Cyc,  p,  70-91 ; 
Jerdon's  Birds  of  India  ;  Catalogue  of  Birds 
Beng.  As,  Soc.  ;  Cat,  Birds^  India  House 
Museum ;  BurtorCs  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Vol, 
iii,  p.  218. 

PIGEON  ISLAND,  lying  12  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Canara,  in  lat.  14°  1'  N.,  long.  74°  18', 
E.,  is  small  but  high,  and  visible  for  24  miles. 

PIGEON-PEA,  Cajanus  indicus,  is  the  seed 
of  the  plant  called  by  Linnaeus  Cytisus  cajan, 
and  by  DeCandoUe  Cajanus  bicolor,  Cajanus 
flavus  and  C.  indicus.  It  is  a  pulse  highly 
esteemed  by  all  classes  of  the  natives  of  India. 
— Spreng;  Eng.  Cyc.  See  Cajanus  indicus, 
DhoU,  Tbur-ka  Dhal. 

PIGER,  Bal.,  Jav.     Borax. 

PIG-IRON.  The  following  is  an  estimate 
of  the  whole  production  of  pig-iron  in  the  world 
in  1871,  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds.  Great  Bri- 
tain, 6,500,000  tons ;  German  Zollverein, 
1,350,000  tons;  Belgium,  896,000  tons  ;  Aus- 
tria, 450,000  tons;  Norway  and  Sweden, 
280,000  tons;  Russia,  330,000  tons;  Italy 
75,000  tons;  Spain,  72,000 ; .other  countries 
200,000  tons;  total,  13,315,000  tons.  It  will 
be  observed  that  Great  Britain  produced  about 
one-half  of  the  pig-iron  used  in  the  world. — 
Madras  Times,  July  16,  1872. 

PIG  ISLAND.  Several  of  the  Megapodius 
duperreyi  were  seen  by  Mr.  Macgillivray  in 
the  Lousiade  Archipelago.  The  natives  are 
dark  copper  coloured.  The  hair  is  nearly  all 
frizzled  out  into  a  mop,  in  some  instances  of 
prodigious  size.  The  physiognomy  varied 
much;  the  nose'  was  narrower  and  more 
prominent,  the  mouth  smaller,  the  lips  thin- 
ner, the  eyes  more  distant,  the  eyebrows  less 
overhanging,  the  forehead  higher,  but  not 
broader  than  in  the  Australian,  one  man, 
whose  head  was  shaven  had  his  forehead  nar- 
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row  and  receding,  appearing  as  if  artificial- 
ly flattened,  thereby  giving  great  prominence 
and  width  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  skull,  and 
he  oflen  observed  the  same  configuration  of 
head  combined  with  dark  coloured  skin  and 
diminutive  stature.  None  had  the  artificial  pro- 
minent scars  on  the  body  peculiar  to  the  Aus- 
tralians, or  wanted  any  of  the  front  teeth,  but 
the  septum  of  the  nose  was  perforated  to  admit 
an  ornament  of  polished  shell,  pointed  and 
slightly  turned  up  at  each  end.  The  lobe  of  the 
ear  was  slit,  the  hole  being  either  kept  distended 
by  a  large  plug  of  rolled  up  leaf,  apparently  of 
the  banana,  or  hung  with  thin  circular  ear- 
rings made  of  the  ground  down  end  of  a  cone- 
shell  (Conus  millepunctatus)  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  central  hole  and  a 
slit  leading  to  the  edge.  A  piece  of  cloth-like 
substance,  the  dried  leaf  of  the  Pandanus  or 
some  palm  was  used  by  all  passed  between  the 
legs  and  secured  in  front  and  behind  to  a  nar- 
row waigtband. — Macgillivray^s  Voyage^  Vol. 
\,pp.  189-195. 

PIGMY  DEER.  The  Chevrotin  or  pigmy 
deer  are  not  much  larger  than  hares. 

PIGMY  HOG,  Eng.  Porculia  salvania, 
Sodgs,,  Hors, 

PIGMENTS.  In  illustration  of  the  variety 
of  indigenous  pigments,  says  Dr.  Cleghorn,' 
I  may  state  that  finding  my  colour-box 
becoming  exhausted,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
supply,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  all  its  defi- 
ciencies without  difficulty  from  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  surrounding  forests  of  the  Malabar 
ghauts,  including  yellow  from  the  Garcinia, 
blue  from  various  species  of  indigofera,  red  and 
purple  from  Oldenlandia  umbellata,  Pupplay 
chukkay  (Ventillago  ?)  and  Vatica  laccifera. 

PIGNON  D'  INDE,  Fr.     Jatropha  curcaa. 

PIGOT  DIAMOND,  see  Diamond. 

PIG'S  TUBERS. 

Chu-ling,  Chin. 

These  tuberiform  bodies  are  of  irregular 
size  and  are  compared  by  the  Chinese  to  pig's 
dimg ;  they  are  produced  as  an  excrescence  on 
the  liquidamber  tree  and  used  by  the  Chinese 
in  fevers,  fluxes  and  urinary  disorders. — 
SmitKs  Mai.  Med.,  China. 

PIG-TAILED  MONKEY,  Ekg.  Macacus 
nemestrinus,  Linn. 

PIH,  Pers.     Tallow. 

PIJUR,  Kashm.  Nemorhjedus  goral,  Jerd, 

PIKA  BANS,  Hind.     Bambusa  tulda. 

PI  KAJONI,  Maleal.  WedeHa  calendula- 
cea,  Nees. 

PIKU,  an  apparatus  used  in  Hazara  for  rice 
cleaning,  &c. 

PIKUNI  Female  buddhist  mendicants.  See 
Buddha,  Sakya  muni.   • 

PIKUN  KAI,  Tam.  Luffa  acutangula,  Roxb. 

PIKROS,  Ab.  Aloes. 
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PIKSHA,  Sanb.  UrsuB  labiatus,  Ekin, 
Bly.,  Ell 

PIL,  Hen).     Salvadora  oleoides. 

PIL,  Pushtu.     Elephant. 

PILABHUNGRA,  Duk.  Wedelia  calcndtt- 
lacea,  Nees^  also  Verbena  triphylla,  Leher. 

PILA  CHAMPA,  Mahr.  Michelia  niligiria, 
W.  Ic,  and  M.  champaca. 

PILA  JAU,  HrerD.     Artemisia  elegans. 

PILAR,  Hind.  Solanum  nigrum,  also  SoI»- 
num  gracilipes  and  S.  Xanthocarpum. 

PILAK,  HiiH).    The  bridge  of  a  "  aarangl'' 

PILAK,  Hind.     The  Mango  bird  or  Oriolt. 

PILAKA  SARE  or  Chataraaikura,  Tbl 
Mollugo  spergula,  L. 

PILAMA,  SiMGH.  Statue  of  the  buddhirt 
deity. 

PILA  MARAM,  Tam.  Artocarpus  integri- 
folia,  Linn. 

PILA  MOORGH  KES,  Hutd.  Celosia  crih 
tata,  Linn,     Yellow  cock's-comb. 

PILANG,  is  a  very  hard  "wood  of  Java,  and 
employed  in  the  eastern  districts,  instead  of 
lignum  vita,  for  the  construction  of  ships,  bloclo^ 
&c.  Pung  is  equally  hard  with  pilaog,  and 
uniformly  employed  by  the  natives  for  pegs  in 
constructing  their  prahus. 

PILAVATA,  in  the  M^yalam  conotrj,  a 
cloth  permitted  to  be  worn  over  the  shooldea 
by  people  of  high  caste  alone. 

PILAVUH,  Tam.     Artocarpus  integri&lia. 

PILCHARDS. 

Sardynen,  Duk.    Sardine,  Ur 

Sardines,  Fr.    Sardelii,  H9i 

Sardellan,  Gxr.  I  Sardinaa,  Sr* 

Sardine,  It.  | 

Clupea  pilchardus,  the  Pilchard,  is  said  to 
frequent  the  coast  of  Japan,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  month  of  June,  and  commencement  Jt 
July.  They  are  taken  by  the  seine  nets.  Whea. 
fresh,  they  are  sweet  and  nutritious,  but  th^ 
are  chiefly  valued  for  their  oil,  to  obtain  whia^ 
they  are  piled  up  in  heaps  for  24  honrs,  ari 
then  boiled  for  some  time  in  sufficient  water  ll 
prevent  their  burning,  then  ladled  into  stnot 
square  presses,  and  the  lever  action  of  a  fl 
presses  out  the  oil.  The  oil  afler  cleaning  il 
used  for  lamps  and  the  refuse  for  manure.— 
McCulloch's  Com.  Die.,  p.  902. 

PILCHI,  Hind.  Tamarix  gallica,  Syn.  rf 
T.  indica,  also  Tamarix  dioica,  the  tamaroi 
or  «Ihau. 

PILE0PSI8,  a  genua  of  molluscs. 

PILEOLUS,  a  genus  of  molluscs.  See  Ni 
tidae. 

PILGRIMAGES  are  made  by  hindooa 
extensively  and  regarded  as  very  meritorioi 
Of  all  the  holy  cities  of  the  hindoos,  Ben; 
takes  the  first  place,  but  the  shrines  at  Hj 
war,  in  the  Himalaya,     Dwaraka  in  Gazer 
Jaganath  in  Orissa,  Panderpoor  on  the  "' 
nah,  Tripati  in  N.  Aroot,    Sri-rangam  n 
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Trichinopolj,  and  on  th&  island  of  Bamisseram 
are  all  holy  places  to  which  many  hfndoos  re- 
sort. Of  rivers,  the  Ganges  takes  the  first  place, 
()ut  Hindoos  reckon  five  Ganga,  viz.,  the  Ganges 
proper,  the  Godavery,  Eistnah,  Cauyery  and 
Tumbndra.  The  objects  of  the  hindoos  in 
making  their  pilgrimages  are  as  varied  as  the 
human  motives,  passions  and  desires,  chiefly 
perhaps  to  fulfil  a  vow  or  to  implore  benefits,  or 
in  penance.  Aitiongst  hindoos  whom  Capt.  Bur- 
ton met,  he  had  seen  men  who  have  proceeded 
upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Dwarka,  and  yet  would  not 
receive  the  brand  of  the  god,  because  lying  would 
then  be  forbidden  to  them.  The  bulk  of  the 
hindoos  who  make  pilgrimages  are  usually  in 
poverty,  and  beg  from  place  to  place.  Many 
die  on  the  roads,  exhausted  by  the  prolonged 
exertions* 

Amongst  mahomedans,  the  principal  places 
ibr  minor  pilgrimages  are  the  tomb  of  Ali  call- 
ed Mash'hid-i-Ali  at  Nej'f  near  Cufa ;  the 
ahrine  of  Imam  Hosein  at  Kerbela,  and  that 
of  Imam  Raza  at  Mashliid  in  Khorasan,  but  the 
tombs  of  all  the  ^pumerous  imam-zadeh  and 
tombs  of  holy  characters,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, are  visited.  The  minor  pilgrimage  of  the 
mahomedan  saints  of  India,  is  termed  a  ziyarat, 
tt  diBtinguished  irom  the  haj  or  great  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca  in  Arabia  but  no  mahomedan 
coLoept  the  Maliki  is  bound  to  pilgrimage  without 
ajom  sufficient  to  support  himself  and  his  family. 
The  streets  of  Mecca,  however,  abound  in  pathetic 
Indian  beggars,  who  affect  lank  bodies,  shrink- 
ing frames,  whining  voices,  and  all  the  circum- 
itance  of  misery,  because  it  supports  them  in 
idleness.  There  are  no  less  than  1,500  Indians 
at  Mecca  and  Jedda,  besides  700  or  800  in 
Yemen. 

Amongst  the  Christians,  Jerusalem  in  western 
and  St.  Thome  or  Mylapore  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  an  outskirt  of  Madras,  are 
tiie  chief  places  of  resort.  An  immense  con- 
coarse  of  people  visit  every  year,  on  the  29th 
Sept.  the  fountain  of  St.  Michael  near  Ballynas- 
lellig  oB  the  coast  of  Kerry.  Then  the  feast 
(if  St.  Michael  coincides  with  the  £Cutumnal 
equinox,  and  consequently  with  the  sacrifices 
and  the  Baal-tinnes  of  the  Druids  which  also 
look  place  at  this  period.  It  is  related  that 
Arthga  son  of  Cathal,  king  of  Gonnaught,  took 
the  pilgrims  staff,  and  set  out  for  Hiona  dia 
ailithre,  on  a  rock  or  upright  stone,  and 
itriallum,  going  round.  Ailathre  used  by  the 
indent  Irish  is  still  employed  to  designate  the 
pilgrimages  to  lona,  Jerusalem  or  Rome. 

The  buddhist  pilgrims  of  Burmah,  visit  the 
{reat  Shooay  dagon  pagoda  at  Rangoon  and 
tbe  pagoda  at  Prome.  With  all  of  these  races, 
and  religion ists,hindoDS,  hebrews,  mahomedans, 
bnddhists  and  christians,  the  circumambulation 
4  the  shrine  forms  part  of  the  pDgrims*  duty. 
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* 

This  was  a  Jewish  practice,  it  is  often  men- 
tioned, *'  walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about 
her,  tell  the  towers  thereof.*' 

PILGRIMS,  a  group  of  islands  about  30 
miles  from  Junkseylon  off  the  Malay  coast. 

PILGRIMS-TREE,  also  caUed  Rag-tree,  these 
may  be  observed  throughout  Asia,  in  Egypt  and 
in  Africa.  They  are  trees  on  which  rags 
are  suspended,  and  buddhists,  hindoos  and  ma- 
homedans alike  form  them.  In  the  peninsula 
of  India,  it  is  usually  an  Acacia,  the  common 
babool  tree,  A.  arabica.  Burton  says  that  some 
believe  that  JVfahomed  permitted  the  practice, 
and  explain  the  peculiar  name  of  the  expedition 
called  Zat  el  Rikaa,  (place  of  shreds  of  cloth,) 
by  supposing  it  to  be  a  term  for  a  tree  to 
which  his  followers  hung  their  ex-voto  rags. 
Hue  in  his  travels  mentions  that  the  Tartars 
worship  mountainnspirits  by  raising  an  *  obo,* 
dry  branches  hung  with  bones  and  strips  of 
cloth,  and  planted  in  enormous  heaps  of  stones. 
Park,  also,  in  Western  Africa,  conformed  to 
the  example  of  his  companions,  in  adding  a 
charm  or  shred  of  cloth  on  a  tree  (at  the  en- 
trance of  the  wilderness),  which  was  complete- 
ly covered  with  these  guardian  symbols.  The 
Tarikh-i-Tabari  mentions  it  as  a  practice  of 
the  Pagan  Arabs,  and  talks  of  evil-spirits  resid- 
ing in  the  date-tree. — Burton's  Pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  Vol  i,  p.  227.     See  Trees. 

PILI,  Rtts.     File. 

PILI  BUTI,  HnfD.    Abutilon  indicum. 

PILIDION  MONTANUM.  Above  bluish- 
black,  yellow  on  the  sides,  with  a  black  spot 
on  each  of  the  3  lower  scales;  abdomen  banded 
black  and  white.  Scutse?  Scutellae  15-15 
rows  of  scales,  15  inches  long.  Found  only 
on  the  Neilgherries. 

PILI  JARRI,  Hun).   Thalictrum  foliolosum, 
also  Cissampelos  pareira. 
.  PILI-MATTI,  Hnn).     YeUow  ochre. 

PILI  SAYND,  DuK.  Euphorbia  tortilis, 
Rottl,  W.  Ic. 

PILIYA,  Tel.     Urena  lobata,  Roxh, 

PILIYA-MANKENA,  Tel.  Urena  sinuata, 
L. ;  R,,  iii,  182  ;   W.  4'  A,  168 ;  Rheede,  x,  2. 

PILIKARBIR,  Hind.     Cerbera  manghas. 

PILKHAN,  Hnn).  Ficus  cordifolia,  also  F. 
venosa. 

PILKONTA  CHURHAI,  12,620  feet. 
PIL-KOLU,  Tbl.    Rhinacanthus  communis, 
Nees, 

PILLA-DUGU  KAILU,  Tel.    Cowhage. 

PILLAH-MURDOO,  Tam.  ?  Terminalia 
chebula. 

PILLAI,  the  Tamil  race  styled  Pillai,  call 
themselves  Yadava  or  Idaan,  also  Go-vansa,  or 
shepherds.  They  are  darker  and  more  slender 
and  are  less  engaged  in  cultivation.  These 
also  are  of  the  brahminist  religion ;  they  are 
intelligent  men.     See  Pilly 
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PILLATYAR,  the  moet  common  name  of 
Vighnesvara  in  the  Tamil  country.  Pillaiyar 
chaturtti,  or  Pillaiyar-nonbu,  a  feat  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  new  or  full  moon  in  honour 
of  Vighnesvara,  and  more  especially  in  the 
month  Avani,  (August — September.) 

PILLA  MARDA  MAEAM,  Tam.,  Cak .  Ter- 
minalia  chebula,  Retz,,  W.  le, 

PILLA  PALLAM,  Tam.  Fruit  of  ArtocarpHS 
integrifolia. 

PILLE,  Tam.,  Tbl.  Cat.  Felis  catus,  also 
Felis  tigris,  Linn.    Tiger, 

PILLI  AGNELLINE,  It.     Lamb  skins. 

PILLI  DUMPA,  Tel.  Urtica  tuberosa,  JR., 
iii,  583;   TT.  ic,  697. 

PILLI  MARAM,  Tam.  Artocarpus  integri- 
folia. 

PILLI  PESARA,  Tbl.  Phaseolus  trilobus, 
AU.,  JR.,  iii,  298,  W,  Jc,  94. 

PILLI  PICHARA,  or  PilU  tega,  or  ChaUa 
gaddalu.  Asparagus  racemosus,  WiUd.,  R,,  ii, 
151.  The  same  name  is  also  applied  by  the 
Konda  Doralu  to  Urtica  tuberosa. 

PIfcLI  VATTA  CHETTU,  Tbl.  Crotolaria 
biflora,  X.,  W.  Sf  A.,  590,  C.  nummularia,  R,, 
iii,  271. 

PILLI  VELLA  KANDA,  Tbl.  A  jungle 
root,  Br.  1262. 

PILLI  VENDR AM,  or  Penneru,  Tm.  Phy- 
salis  somnifera,  Nees. 

PILLOW. 

Gadi;  TakiyE, 
Tallakani, 

The  only  seats  used  by  Asiatics  of  rank, 
eren  in  the  present  day,  are  carpets,  or  cloths 
and  pillows  spread  on  the  ground,  which  is 
elsewhere  uncovered.  The  Mogul  emperors 
used  a  sort  of  throne,  but  their  courtiers  sat 
on  the  ground.  The  hindoo  rajahs,  the  Peshwa, 
and  others,  sat  upon  a  cloth  supporting  them- 
selves by  pillows.  The  nawab  or  nabob  of 
Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan  and  all  his  nobles 
sit  on  small  carpets  with  pillows  at  the  back 
against  the  wall. 

PILLY,  among  the  Tamulian  people  is  an 
honorific  suffix  to  the  shepherd  race,  eqtdvalent 
to  son  and  master. —  Wilson's  Glossary.  See 
PiUai. 

PILOSHANA,  an  ancient  district  in  the 
Gangetic-Doab,  identified  with  Atranji  Ehera. 

PILOT  FISH,  Gasterosteus  ductor,  is  of  a 
beautiful  azure  colour.  There  are  always 
some  of  the  pilot  fish  to  be  seen  near  the  shark. 

PILPAY,  the  Bed-pai  of  the  ancient  hindoo. 
See  Bed-pai. 

PILRU,  Hind.     Lonicera  angustifolia. 

PILSA,  HiOT).     Ribes  grossularia. 

PILU,  Bbng.,  Hutd.  Dine.  Careya  arborea. 

PILU,  Maer.,  Saks.,  also  Pilu  kurjal,  also 
Jhal,  ILoTD.  Salvadora  persica,  also  Salvadora 
oleoides,  also  the  berries  of  ths  tree,  &c. 
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PIMENTA  VTTLGASIS. 

PI  MARM,  Tam.    Sterculia  guttata,  Boxb. 

PIMELEA.  a  species  of  this  genus  of  plants 
is  abundant  in  the  Wynaad,  where  its  fibre  is 
made  into  sewing  thread  by  the  natives.  The 
plant  is  common  all  over  the  Neilgherries. — 
Mclvor  ;  M.  E.  J.  B. 

PIMELEA  SPECTABILIS,  one  of  the  Thy- 
melacese,  beautiful  shrubby  plants,  growing 
to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  they  require 
a  rich  soil,  and  if  carefully  watered,  produce 
numerous  heads  of  flowers,  the  colours  are 
white,  red,  rose  and  yellow,  readily  cultivated 
from  seed. — Riddell. 

PIMELODUS  ARIUS,  Bbng.,  Hibd.     Syn. 
of  Arius  anus,  Bueh.,  Ham. 
PIMENTA,  Port.,  Sp.    Black  pepper. 
PIMENTA  LARGA,  Sp.    Long  pepper. 

PIMENTA  VULGARIS,  Lindhy. 

Bugenia  pimenta,  DC,  var.  a.  longifolia. 
Myrtus  pmienta,  Linn.,  rxar.  a.  longifolia. 

Pimento  tree,  Eva.  |  Allspioe  tree,  Eao. 

This   Mexican  and  West   Indian  tree  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Eftst  Indies.     There 
are  several  large  trees  at  Madras,  but  die  cE- 
mate  of  the  Camatic  does  not  seem  to  snit 
them.    It  flourishes  spontaneously  and  in  great 
abundance  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica ;  its  numerous  white  blossoms  mizii^ 
with  the    dark-green  foliage,   and  wi^   the 
slightest    breeze  diflusing  around    the    most 
delicious  fragrance,  give  a  beauty  and  a  charm 
to  nature  rarely  equalled,  and  of  which  he  who 
has  not  visited  the  shady  arbors  and  perftuned 
groves  of  the  tropics  can  have  little  concep- 
tion.    Every  leaf  when  bruised  emits    a  fine 
aromatic  odour,  nearly    as    powerful  as  that 
of   the    spice    itself.      The    tree    has     been 
known  to    grow   to  the    height    of  from    30 
to  40  feet,    exceedingly   straight.     A  single 
tree  has  frequently  produced  50  lbs.  of  the 
raw,  or   10  lbs.   of   the    dried    fruit.     The 
fruit  has  an  aromatic  odour,  and  its  taste  com- 
bines that  of  cinnamon,  nutm^,  and  cloves ; 
hence  its   common  name  of  allspio^.      The 
leaves  peld  by  distillation  a  delicate  odorife* 
rous  oil,  which  is  said  to  be  sometimes  passed 
off  for  oil  of  cloves.    The  berries  are  gathered 
before  they  are  ripe,  and  spread  on  a  terrace, 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  about  a  week,  during 
which    time    they  lose    their  green    colour, 
and  acquire  that  reddish-brown  tint  which 
renders  them  marketable.       Some    planter's 
kiln   dry  them.      Like  many   of  (ihe  minor 
productions    of   the  tropics,   pimento  is   ex- 
ceedingly   uncertain,    and    perhaps    a  vezy 
plenteous  crop  occurs  but  once  in  five  years. — 
Poolers  Statistics  of  Commeree ;  Simmon^s  Com- 
mercial  prodwsts  ;  Cataloyus  of  Madras  Agri- 
Horticultural  Gardens ;  Madras  EtMMon  /«^ 
ries  Bqpwi ;  Voi^s  Sort.  Sub.,  CaUmUa,f.  47. 
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•    PIMENTO,  Allspice,  or  Jamaica  pepper,  Fr. 

"FoiTre  de  Jamaique,    Fr,  |  Pimenti,  It. 

Helkenpfeffer,  Gbr.  | 

^McCvllociCs  Om.  Die,,  p.  916.  See  Pimenta 

Tulgaris. 

PIMENTO  TREE,  Allspice,  Baybeny  tree, 
Eugenia  pimento,  Liwn.  A  tree  of  S.  America 
aad  West  Indies,  W,  ^  A, 

PIMPINELLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
itataral  order  Apiacesd,  of  which  are  known 
P.  anisum ;  P.  candolleana ;  P.  involocrata 
and  P.  lechenanltiL — Wights  Icones, 

PIMPINELLA  ANISUM,  Linn. 

hmmtnu  An. 

MAbfloree,  Bairo. 

Tka-moantsarbah,  Burx. 

8oo£,  DuK.  , 4,«„«t,. ,  «-.-,-, 

Aniseed ;  Anise,         Eira.      sataphuspha,  Sajts. 


)  Jim  manis,  Malay. 

Adis  manis,  ^    „ 

Razan-i-Rumi,  Pbbs. 

Awak  pushpi ;  Karava, 


Common  Aniseed,         „ 
Am80ii,GB.of  Diosoorides. 
Anisa,  .  Guz. 

Aooesoon;  Sonf,     Hind. 


Sihhala-asamodagan, 


Somboo, 
Kuppi  chettu. 


SnroH. 
Tak. 
Tbl, 


This  plant  grows  in  Egypt,  Scio,  and  the 
Levant,  and  it  is  cultivated  in  Europe  for  its 
leed.  Aniseed  in  various  forms  is  much  em- 
ployed in  medicine  as  a  stomachic,  especially 
in  the  diseases  of  children,  and  is  also  used  as 
H  condiment  among  all  eastern  nations.  The 
feeds  are  often  fraudulently  mixed  with  clay, 
|ve  liable  to  spoil  by  spontaneous  fermentation 
in  the  packages.  They  are  much  richer  in 
«Bential  oil  than  the  majority  of  the  ApiacesB, 
8  lbs.  having  given  3J  ounces  of  the  oil.  Es- 
tential  oil  of  aniseed  is  white,  yellowish,  a 
little  lighter  than  water,  congealing  at  78®  Faht. 
into  a  soft  mass,  sp.  gr.  0*985.  It  is  liable  to 
adulteration  with  spermaceti  and  several  fixed 
nih,  some  of  which  may  be  detected  by  alcohol, 
jail  by  leaving  a  greasy  stain  on  paper  evaporat- 
[•d  over  a  lamp.  This  oil  contains  nitrogen  ac- 
Imding  to  the  analysis  of  Saussure.  It  only 
inigts  in  the  pericarp,  the  interior  of  the  seed 
jvielding  a  tasteless  and  inodorous  fixed  oil. 
Vhis  is  often  mixed  with  the  essential  oil,  and 
m  as  mnch  an  adulteration  as  if  castor  or  oHve 
pil  had  been  employed.  The  pure  essential 
'  1  can  only  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  seeds 

itk  water.  The  oil  is  a  good  and  safe  stimu- 
and  is  much  used  in  prescriptions  for 
raiildren  suffering  from  flatulence  and  colic. 
^irShaughnesti/,  pp.  358-59.     See  Oils. 

PIMPINELLA  CRINITA,  Bois. 
Bal  ajuain,  Sutlbj,  Ravi. 

A  small  plant,  common  in  the  Salt  Range  up 
to  about  2,000  feet,  and  in  several  of  the  more 
mnd  tracts  of  the  Punjab,  Gis  and  Trans-Indus. 
— Dr,  J,  L.  Stewart^  M.  n. 

PIMPINELLA  INVOLUCRATA,  W.  ^  A. 

Aphim  involncratom,  Baxh, 
Ptychotis  roxlmrghiuium,  DC. 

Radhunee,  Bbno. 

CidtiTated*  all  over  Bengal,  at  Singapore, 
Pwwne,  &c.,  DAtiTe  place?  Flower  small,  white, 
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in  February,  March  and  April.  Seeds  used 
by  the  native  for  culinary  and  medicinal  pur- 
poses. The  leaves,  though  of  an  unpleasant 
smell,  are  now  and  th^en  used  as  a  substitute  for 
parsley  by  Europeans. —  Voigt,  p.  21. 
PIN,  Hi25rD.  Leptopus  cordifolius. 
.  PINACE-^,  Lindl.  The  Fir  tribe  of 
7  genera,  19  sp.,  viz.,  7  Pinus ;  1  Abies ;  1 
Dammara;  1  Thuja;  3  Cupressus;  1  Taxo- 
dium  ;  5  Juniperus. 

Pinus  deodaia,  iZojrft^  Kumaon,  Simla,  Nepal. 
P.  longif  olia,  Lamb,    Nepal,  Kheree  Pass. 
P.  massoniaoa,  Lanib.    China. 
P.  occidentalis,  Swz,  Linn.,  West  Indies. 
P.  sinensis,  Lamb.,  China. 
Cunninghamia  sinensis,  Itich.,  China. 
Bammara  orientalis.  Lamb.,  Amboyna. 
Araucaria  cunninghami— ?  New  Holland. 
A.  excelsa,  JR.  Br.,  New  Holland,  N.  Calidonia. 
Thuja  occidentalis,  L^  North  America,  Siberia. 
T.  orientalis,  i.,  Nepal,  China,  Japan. 
T.sphoeroideajjRMsA.,  North  America. 
T.  articulata,  VoM.,  Barbary. 
Cupressus  australis,  Pers.,  New  Holland. 
C.  sempervirens,  Lnrn.,  Europe,  Himalava. 

C.  fastigiata,  WaU.,  MSS. ? 

C.  torulosa,  Lawh.,  Bhutan,  Niti  Pass. 
C.  glauca,  Lamh.  Goa  cedar,  cultivated. 
Callitris  cupressifonnis,  Fiwrf.,  New  Holland. 
Taxodium   nuciferum,  Bro^n.,  JBuompf.,    WaiL 

Nepal,  Japan. 
Juniperus  aquatica,  Boxb.,  China. 
J.  cemua  Boxb.,  China. 

J.  communis,  Xmn.,  Europe,  mid-Asia,  Himalaya 

J.  chinensis,  Xmn.,  China. 

J.  sabina,  IJmn.,  Siberia. 

J.  C898ia,  Baxb.,  China. 

J.  dimorpha,  Boxb.,  China. 

J.  patens,  Boxb.,  China. 

See  Abies,  Conifers©,  Pinus,  L.  P. 

PINA,  Philippihb.  Ananaasa  sativus,  ^cAu&. 

PINA-CLOTH,  an  expensive  fabric  made  by 
the  natives  of  the  Philippines  from  the  fibr^ 
of  the  pine-apple  leaf,  the  Ananassa  sativa ;  the 
texture  is  very  delicate,  soft,  and  transparent, 
and  generally  has  a  very  sHght  tinge  of  pale 
yellow.  It  is  made  into  shawls,  scarfs,  hand- 
kerchiefs, dresses,  &c.,  and.  is  most  beautifully 
embroidered  by  the  needle.  The  process  of 
extracting  and  bleaching  the  fibres  is  exceed- 
ingly simple.  The  first  step  is  to  remove  the 
fleshy  or  succulent  side  of  the  leaf.  A  Chinese, 
astride  on  a  narrow  stool,  extends  on  it,  in 
front  of  him,  a  pine-apple  leaf,  one  end  of  which 
IS  kept  firm  being  placed  beneath  a  small  bun- 
dle of  cloth  on  which  he  sits.  He  then  with 
a  kmd  of  two-handled  plane  made  of  bamboo 
removes  the  succulent  matter.  Another  man 
receives  the  leaves  as  they  are  planed,  and 
with  his  thumb  nail  loosens  and  gathers  the 
fibres  about  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  which 
enables  him  by  one  effort  to  detach  the  whole  of 
them  from  the  outer  skin.  The  fibres  are  next 
steeped  in  water  for  sometime,  aft«r  which 
they  are  washed  in  order  to  free  them  from 
the  matter  that  stiU  adheres  and  binds  them 
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together.  They  are  now  laid  out  to  dry  and 
hleach  on  rude  frames  of  split  bamboo.  The 
process  of  steeping,  washing,  and  exposing  to 
the  sun  is  repeated  for  some  days  until  the 
fibres  are  considered  to  be  properly  bleached. 
Without  further  preparation  they  are  sent  into 
town  for  exportation  to  China.  Nearly  all  the 
islands  near  Singapore  are  more  or  less  planted 
with  pine-apples,  which,  at  a  rough  estimate, 
cover  an  extent  of  two  thousand  acres.  The 
enormous  quantity  of  leaves  that  are  annually 
suffered  to  putrify  on  the  ground  would  supply 
fibre  for  a  large  manufactory  of  valtiable  pinar 
cloth.  Fibres  should  be  cleaned  on  the  spot. 
Fortunately  the  pine-apple  planters  are  not 
Malays  but  industrious  and  thrifty  Bugis,  most 
of  whom  have  families.  These  men  could  be 
readily  induced  to  prepare  the  fibres,  if  any 
merchant  offer  an  adequate  price.  An  ela- 
borate pina-dress  embroidered,  is  often  priced 
at  ^300  and  upwards. — Simnumd^s  Dictionary; 
Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  No.  viii, 
August  1848,  p.  528 ;  Oliphant. 

PINAKOTTE,  Tam.     Calophyllum  calaba. 
PINANG,  Malay.    Areca  catechu. 
PINANG— ?  Bach—?     A  Penang  wood  of  a 
brown  colour.    A  large  tree,  wood  used  for 
beams. — Colonel  Frith. 

PINANG.  About  four  hundred  miles  to  the 
north  of  Malacca,  at  the  head  of  the  Straits, 
and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel 
two  miles  broad,  which  forms  the  harbour,  is 
the  island  of.Pinang,  called  Pulo-Pinang  or 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island.  As  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance out  in  the  Straits,  here  nearly  200  miles 
wide,  it  appears  very  rugged  and  mountainous. 
The  highest  peak,  not  far  west  of  the  town,  is 
about  2,700  feet  high.  Government  hill  adjoin- 
ing it  is  about  2,500  feet,  and  the  other  hills 
from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  high.  They  run  in 
chains  in  every  part  of  the  island  save  the  east. 
It  is  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  eastern 
plain  that  George  Town  or  Pinang  as  it  is  called 
by  Europeans,  or  Tanjong  (Cape)  by  the  Ma- 
lays, is  situated.  The  island  is  fourteen  miles 
long  by  eight  broad ;  it  was  obtained  for  a  yearly 
payment  of  6,000  dollars  from  the  neighbouring 
Malay  sultan  of  Queda  through  the  influence  of 
Captain  Light,  who  is  said  to  have  married  his 
daughter,  and  who  was  appointed  the  first 
Governor  in  1786.  The  island  then  waa  wild 
and  uncultivated,  with  only  some  20  or  30 
inhabitants.  It  was  not  till  long  after,  that, 
for  the  protection  of  the  harbour,  the  opposite 
coast,  some  30  miles  long  by  15  broad,  was 
taken  from  the  same  prince  for  another  annual 
payment  of  4,000  dollars.  The  inhabitants 
may  be  divided  as  at  Singapore  into  Chinese, 
Kling  or  Indian  races,  Europeans,  Portuguese 
and  Malays.  There  are,  besides,  a  few  Burmese. 
The  Klings  and  Chinese  are  pretty  well  provid- 
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ed  with  wives,  but  the  Chinese,  whether  xm- 
ried  or  rmmarried,  are  steeped  in  vice.  Then 
are  numerous  Joss  houses  and  Chinese  guild* 
hsJls  all  over  ihe  town.  The  English  Qaa^ 
is  an  ugly,  yellow  building,  situated  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  jetty.  The  Homaiiigt  aod 
Scotch  Churches  adjoin.  There  is  another 
Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  Portuguese  and 
for  Chinese  converts.  The  trade  after  haviiig 
risen  to  something  considerable  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  century,  began  to  decline  irith  the 
increase  of  Singapore.  Of  late  years,  howerer, 
it  has  shown  a  tendency  to  rise  again,  aod 
while  in  1859  it  amounted  to  X3,OOO,000,  ii 
1860  it  was  very  nearly  £4,000,000.  Tto 
revenue  receipts  for   1859-60   were  Rnpee* 

698,111  as  follows :— - 

Land ....Be.   37,749  I  Judicial Ba.  2Ui 

Exdse M  237,233  I  Miscellaneous...  „  a(U,?0 

The  expenditure  during  the  same  period  wv 

as  foUows,  Rupees  254,^56. 

Local  charges  ..Rs.  212,706  |  Straits'  charges,  Ba.  41,59 

The  surplus  of  Rs.  343,855  was  absorbed  k 
paying  the  charges  for  convicts,  amounting  to 
Rs.  77,330,  and  for  disbursements  on  acccnnl 
of  the  military  stationed  at  Finang.  Theint- 
ports  into  Pinang  during  1859-60  were  et¥ 
mated  at  Rupees  15,800,000,  and  the  expcril 
during  the  same  period  at  Rupees  19,500,OOI> 

By  a  census  of  Finang  and  province  W* 
lesley,  taken  in  January  1860,  the  populate 

amounted  to  194,772. 

Europeans  ft  Eur-  Bengaleee 

'    asians 2,071    Chineee 

Malays 71,723    Siamese 

KKngs 13,034 

Of  the  above  59,956  resided  in  Pinang,  aa|: 
64,816  in  province  Wellesley.  Ontheopp*-' 
site  coast,  the  height  of  Gunong  Jeraa  (Kdak 
peak,  in  Malacca)  is  about  3,894  feet;  G 
Ledang  (Mount  Ophir)'is  about  4,320  ftet 
at  least  1,300  feet  lower  tl\an  the  height  gi 
by  Captain  Newbold.  The  height  of  the 
southern  mountain,  Gunong  Pulai  is  2,152 
The  chief  timber  trees  on  Pinang  hill  are 


Pnlti. 
Bahkoh. 
Chanti>ada. 
Bayor. 

Bay&ngBada. 
Jcirai. 
Nangka. 
BrangMi). 
Oaham  Bada. 
TumostL 

Mungkadn  (Morin 
daumbdlata.) 


Bia-babL 

Ahixm. 

Kampas. 

Tompaag. 

Bangaa. 

Juntang-malah. 

Chftmiwda  Ayer. 

TampSneh. 

Nangka-pipet 

Klat 


Jemaluf. 

Kmnpaa. 

Jelatoh. 

DaxnIlM^Iaat. 

Oadlnf-gadim. 

Koolis. 

Piiaiig-iriauf. 

Mvrbov. 

BintaUng. 


Sittola. 


Jelutong. 

-^Gal.Rev.No.  73,  Sept.  1S61,  pp.  59,61,6% 

Cat.  Ex.  1861. 

PINAZA,  a  fine  Indian  &bric. 

PINARI  MARM,  Tax.  Sterculia  fcetida,  Im^ 

PINATHA,  BuBM.?      In  AmherBt,  Tawf 

and  Mergui,  a  tree  of  maximum  girth  5  cuhiH 

and  maximum  girth  25  feet.    Very  abondaal 

all  over  the  Tenasserim  provinces  particulariyi 

in  the  old  deserted  towns.    When  seasoned  it  i 

floats  in  water.    It  is  a  light  wood  with  a  je^j 
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Tombak, 

fiimjlor,  Ttoibftc, 
Ibmback. 
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low  hue  which  darkens  on  exposure.  Usefiil 
6om  the  yellow  dje  which  boiling  extracts  from 
it  and  which  is  permanent  in  cloth,  and  not 
afiSected  even  by  boiUug  water.  It  is  used  by 
Fhoongees.  This  wood  has  a  fine  tone  when 
struck,  and  is  used  for  musical  instruments  by 
the  Burmese,  it  is  used  by  £nglish  brush  mak- 
ers for  the  hacks  of  hair  brushes,  being  a  hand- 
some wood  which  takes  a  good  polish. — Ca'ptain 
Dance,  ^ 

PINCEAUX,  Fb.    Pencils. 

PmCELES,  Sp.     Pencils. 

PINCHBECK. 

DuT.    Wellaety-Suna,  Guz.,  Hikd. 
Fr.    Tombaeco,  It. 

Geb.    Tambac,  Tumbaga,        Sp. 
A  yellow  gold  coloured  alloy  of  zinc,  copper 
ind  brass,  in  imitation  of  gold. — McCullocKs 
Com.  Die,,  p.  917. 
PINCflO,  Hind.    Missiessya  hypoleuca. 
PIND,  Hno).     An  aphorism^ 
PIND,  Hind.,  of  the  upper  Panjab,  a  village ; 
IS  Pind  Bhattian,  Pindi  Ghaib,  Rawal  pindi. 

PIND,  Hind.     In  the  Multan  division  and 
Derajat,  dried  dates  of  Phoenix  dactylifera. 

PIND  A.    The  Pindapata  vela,  explained  to 
jjgnify  the  hour  of  going  round  to  collect  the 
mda,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  food 
eollected  by  the  Saugata,  or  Buddha  mendi- 
cant.   The  word  means  a  lump  or  ball  of  any 
fiaads,  usually  of  rice  or  meal.    The  seventh 
jilarri,  which  will  be  one  hour  afternoon. — 
\Twd,Th,,  Vol.  ii,  p.  SS. 
i  'i  PIND-ALOO,  Hind.,  the  root  of  a  tree  re- 

C tabling  Kicinus  communis.     This  is  boiled 
d  eaten  by  common  people. 
PINDARA,    plunderers    who  ravaged    In- 
m  from  the  middle  of  the  18th  to  the  earlier 
lirt  of  the  19th  century.     They  were  of  every 
iligiii,  but  the  term  was  taken  from  the  Beder, 
IrVeddur  race,  who  extend  southwards  into 
i&e  Mysore  country,  where  they  hold  lands. 
%  small  body   of  them   dwell  on   the  plat- 
fcnn   of   Raman  malay,    thirty-seven    miles 
vest  of  Bellary,    and    there    are    two  small 
r|rincipalities  of  the  Beder  race  at  Zompore,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  Kistnah.     It  is  from 
this  race,  the  Baidara  Wanloo  of  the  Tiling,  that 
I  the  word  Pindarah  comes.     They  are  in  various 
^Stages  of  civilization,  but  those  in  Mysore  are 
I  perhaps  most  advanced.     The  small  chiefship 
[^  Zorapore  was  given  by  Aurungzeb  to  Pid 
iKaek  for  aid  given  at  the  siege  of  Bejapore. 
I  The  descendants  of  Pid  Naek  are  tall  handsome 
\  men.    The  town  of  Zorapur  is  in  the  centre  of 
ItTocky  amphitheatre,  admirably  suited  for  a 
predatory  band.    The  race  eat  every  creature, 
^en  the  crocodile  and  other  animals  which 
nost  nations  loathe.     They   are  fond  of  the 
chase,  and  hunt  the  wild  boar  with  large  dogs. 
k  the  tract  lying  between  the  Mysore  and 
Byderabadand  MsJiratta  territories,  are  several 
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petty  sovereignties,  such  as  that  of  the  nabob  of 
Banganapilly,  a  syud  family,  in  the  east  of  the 
Ceded  Districts.  Until  1839,  the  Pathan 
nabobs  of  Kurnool  ruled  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tumbudra  river ;  further  west,  the  Reddi 
chief  of  Gadwal ;  the  Mahratta  chief  of  Sun- 
door,  one  of  the  Ghorpara  family ;  the  kshetria 
rajah  Narapati  of  Anagoondah,  the  descendant 
of  the  great  king  Rama  of  Vijianaggur,  who 
was  overthrown  by  the  combination  of  the 
mahomedan  kings  of  Golcondah,  Kalburgah, 
Bijapore  and  Ahmednuggur ;  the  Pathan  nabobs 
of  Shahnoor,  the  Ghorpara  chieftains  of  Gujun- 
durgurh  and  Akalkot;  and,  at  Ghoorgontah 
and  Beder  Shorapore,  are  descendants  of  that 
Beder  soldier,  Pid  Naek,  to  whom  Aurungzeb, 
for  aid  given  at  the  siege  of  Bejapore,  gi*anted 
a  small  territory  in  the  Raichore  doab.  The 
Beder  race  have  only  these  two  small  sovereign- 
ties. The  Beder  race  in  parts  of  Mysore  form 
a  considerable  part  of  the  population  and  have 
polygarships,  and  Ceylon  has  a  fragment  of  a 
prior  stock,  called  veddah.  Their  name  ia 
variously  pronounced,  Beder,  Baida,  Baidara, 
Waida,  Vedda,  Vedar,  Veddar,  Vedan  and 
Bedan.  But  they  seem  to  be  the  race  who 
gave  their  name  to  the  Pindara  plunderers 
who  harassed  Central  India  for  nearly  70  years. 
The  Baidar  of  Beder  Shorapore,  drink  spirits, 
eat  the  hog,  crocodile,  porcupine  (Sarsal)  manis, 
(Ali)  Iguana,  bullock,  cow,  buffalo,  cat,  rat, 
bandicoot,  (Mus  giganteus)  and  Jerboa  rat. 
The  BaJdera  Wanloo,  Tbi..,  of  Bellary,  are 
mahomedans,  and  keep  numerous  little  horses 
whicli  they  use  for  carriage.  They  are  great 
carriers  and  have  been  of  ase  in  several  military 
operations.  The  Pindari'  are  mentioned  in 
Indian  history  as  early  as  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  several  bands  fol- 
lowed the  Mahratta  armies  in  their  early  wars 
in  Hindustan.  Coleman  tells  us  that  they  were 
divided  into  durrha,  or  tribes,  commanded  by 
sirdars,  or  chiefe,  and  people  of  every  country 
and  of  every  religion  were  indiscriminately  en- 
rolled in  this  he^rogeneoUs  community,  a  horse 
and  sword  being  deemed  sufficient  qualifies^ 
tions  for  admission.  A  common  interest  kept 
them  united  :  some  of  the  chiefs  acquired 
wealth  and  renown  in  the  Mahratta  wars ; 
they  seized  upon  lands  which  they  were  after- 
wards tacitly  permitted  to  retain,  and  trans- 
mitted, with  their  estates,  the  services  of  their 
adherents  to  their  descendants.  The  Pindara 
were  a  sort  of  roving  cavalry,  coeval  with  the 
earliest  invasions  of  Hindustan  by  the  Mah- 
rattas,  rendering  services  similar  to  that  of  the 
Cossacks  to  Russia.  When  the  Peshwa  ceased,  to 
interfere  personally  in  northern  affairs,  and  that 
part  of  the  Mahratta  affairs  became  transferred 
to  Sindhia  and  Holkar,  the  Pindaras  ranged 
into  two  parties,  the  Sindhia  Shahi  and  IJolkar 
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Shahi.  The  horde  was  called  a  Luhbur,  and 
out  of  a  thousand  about  400  might  be  well 
mounted.  Their  favourite  weapon  was  a  spear 
with  a  light  bamboo  shail  and  from  12  to  18 
feet  long.  They  had  no  baggage  and  could 
therefore  move  with  a  speed  which  no  regular 
troops  could  accomplish.  They  were  guilty 
of  every  outrage  that  barbarity  could  suggest 
on  the  villages  through  which  they  jJassed. 
The  Pindara  or  Pindareh,  attached  themselves 
as  a  distinct  class  to  native  armies,  which  they 
followed,  without  receiving  pay,  or  being  ac- 
tuated by  patriotism  and  so  far  from  wishing 
to  be  distinguished  for  their  prowess  as  fighting 
men,  they  never  sought  even  for  plunder,  their 
sole  occupation,  but  where  it  could  be  obtained 
without  danger.  The  Chandpur  Sakumbari 
of  Tantia,  are  described  by  Colonel  Tod  as 
desperate  robbers.  He  saw  this  place  fired 
and  levelled  in  1807,  when  the  noted  Karim, 
Pindara,  was  made  prisoner  by  Sindia.  It 
afterwards  cost  some  British  blood  in  1817. 
Though  now  desolate,  the  walls  of  this  fortress 
attest  its  antiquity,  and  it  is  a  work  that  could 
not  now  be  undertaken.  The  remains  of  it 
bring  to  mind  those  of  Volterra  or  Cortana, 
and  other  ancient  cities  of  Tuscany :  enormous 
squared  masses  of  stone,  without  any  cement. 
—R.  T,  Prinsep ;  Cole's  Myth.  Hind.,  p.  298 ; 
Malcolm's  Central  Asia,  Vol.  i,  p.  33  ;  Lake's 
Sieges  of  the  Madras  Army,  p.  22 ;  Tod^s  Ra- 
jasthan.  Vol.  '\,p.  100. 

PINDAR  NUT,  Eno.  Ground-nut,  earth-nut. 

PIND  DAD  AN  KHAN,  on  the  Jilam,  is  in 

lat.  82°  34'  53". 

PINDEE  ALEE  MOMUND,  see  Khyber. 

PINDI  BANDA,  Tkl.  Anhochilos  carno- 
8US,  Wall.  Plectranthus  strobiliferus,  R.  iii, 
23,'  also,  Coleus  spicatus,  Benih.,  W.  Ic,  1431, 

Rheede,  x,  90.  r.^      ^. 

PINDI  CHETTU,  or  Karasa,  Tel.   Ficus 

ampelos,  Burm. 

PINDI  DONDA,  or  Pindi  konda,  Tel.  -*irua 
lanata,  Juss.,  W.  Jc,  723.  Achyranthes  lanata, 
X.,  R.,  i,  676,  Rhsede,  x,  29.  The  same  name 
is  applied  to  Gendarussa  orixensis  by  Pidding- 
ton  Index,  p.  196.  Br.  602,  writes  it  Pindi- 
donda,  but  donda  is  a  sp.  of  Bryonia,  Heyne,  64. 

PINDI  PARIMI  BADDU,Tbl.  Dio8corea,«jp. 

PINDI  LUKA,  Sans.  Vangueria  spino8a,iJ. 

PINDING,  SniGAPOiiB.  A  gold  ornament 
worn  by  Malayan  women  of  rank  as  a  fasten- 
inff  for  the  waist  belt. 

PIND  KHAJUR,  Hind.     Phoenix  acaulis. 

PINDROW,  HiOT.  Picea  webbiana,  Picea 
pindrow,  also  Abies  thunbergii. 

PINDUR  and  Kuphinee,  two  nvers  m  the 
Kumaon  Himalaya,  remarkable  for  the  gla- 
ciers which  occur  in  them. 

PINEAL  GLAND,  the  Brahma-randhra  of 
the  hindoos.     See  Yug-byasa. 
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AnaDaasa  satlva. 


Nanat, 

.Nannah-thi, 

Pandaog, 

Annanas, 

Annanas, 

Annasso, 

Nanas, 


BUBM. 


» 


I  Bromelia  ananaa 

Koida  diika,  Maluu 
Pina,           of  Philippines. 

Nay,  Som 

Sepaiat,  Sua. 

Anasiy  Snoa 

Anasia  paUam,  Tul 

Ananas  pundu,  Til 


Guz. 

Hind. 

It. 

Maiat. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  a  plant  indigenous  to 
America,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  sod 
now  reared  in  hot  houses  in  Europe.  In  iti 
wild  state,  it  is  inferior  to  the  carefully  culd- 
vated.  Pine  apples  of  Pegu  require  so  iitde 
care,  that  they  are  brought  into  market  in 
Rangoon  in  vast  quantities  of  the  finest  quali^, 
from  the  end  of  April  until  the  middle  of 
August.  About  Prome  and  Tounghoo,  they 
are  scarce.  It  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
fruits  in  the  Tenasserim  provinces.  Nanas  is 
said  to  be  the  name  it  had  among  the  Pera- 
vians  where  it  was  originally  found,  and  the 
Burman  name  is  nanat ;  which  the  Sgau  hats 
abbreviated  to  nay.  Its  long  and  rigid  lesTe^ 
thorny  at  the  edges  and  point,  aboond  ii 
fine  white  fibres,  which  are,  in  some  countries 
woven  into  the  finest  fabrics,  netted  or  twisted 
into  lines  for  fishing  and  into  ropes  possessed 
of  considerable  strength.  These  are  said  not  t» 
be  injured  by  constant  immersion  in  water— 
a  property  which  the  natives  increase  bj  tan- 
ning them.  The  plant  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  India  by  the  Portuguese,  in 
the  year  1594.  It  has,  in  some  parts,  becomi 
so  naturalised,  as  to  appear  indigenous,  (k^ 
Turner,  in  his  journey  to  Teghooloomboo,  moi- 
tions  it  as  very  abundant  at  the  foot  of  th» 
Himalayas.  It  flourishes  in  Assam,  and  fonns 
thickets  near  Rangoon.  Dr.  Wallicb,  li 
the  year  1836,  presented  to  the  Agricultmit 
Society,  a  bag  made  on  the  Khassya  hilh,  i. 
pine-apple  fibre,  having  purchased  it  for  s 
trifle  at  Cherapoonjee.  He  mentions  the  cno^ 
mous  quantity  of  pines  grown  on  that  ranga^ 
and  Dr.  Oxley  writes  that  thousands  of  aoei 
of  pine-apple  plant,  cover  the  Malay  iskod^i 
so  that  the  supply  might  be  considered  wm 
exhaustible,  of  a  fibre  remarkable  as  well  ftl 
fineness  as  for  strength.  Dr.  Heifer  describil 
the  pine-apple  as  so  abundant  in  the  Tenasift* 
rim  provinces  as  to  be  sold  in  Amherst  toil 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July  at  the  rate  ci 
one  rupee  for  a  boat-load.  It  chiefly  aboundl 
in  low  grounds,  though  it  is  also  to  be  fonnJ 
in  the  hills  amongst  the  Karens;  being  a 
native  of  the  moist  forests  of  South  America^ 
from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  elevations  of  sboot 
1,800  feet,  requires,  for  its  successful  cultort 
as  a  fruit,  a  warm  and  moist  climate ;  but,  like 
others  of  the  family,  the  species  are  capable  of! 
existing  in  a  warm,  dry  air.  The  pine-sppJe 
is  described  as  growing  in  great  abundant* 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  as  producing 
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only  a  small,  rather  dry  finiit.     But  we  re- 
qmre  some  precise  information  to  enable  us  to 
judge  whether  this  is  actually  the  plant  escaped 
from  coltiyation.  M.  Perrotet  considers  it  a  dis- 
tinct species,  and  has  named  it  Bromeliapigna, 
from  the  Spanish  name  Pigna  or  Pina,  signifying 
a  cone.    There,  this  wild  plant  is  vsdued  on 
aoooont  of  the  fine  hair-hke  fibres  which  are 
separated  from  out  of  the  leaves.     Of  these 
fibres  the  celebrated  pine-apple  cloth  of  the 
Philippines,  sometimes  called  *'  batiste  d'ana- 
nas,*'  and  resembling  the    finest  muslin-like 
fi^>ric,  is  woven.    This  is  embroidered  by  the 
mins  of  the  convents  in  Manilla,  with  great 
skill  and  taste.     Some  beautiful  specimens  of 
these,  under  the  name  of  Pina  muslin,  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851.     This  is 
sometimes  caUed  grass-cloth,  but  erroneously. 
With  a  magnifier  the  fibres  may  be  seen  to  be 
very  numerous  and  fine,  but  not  twisted  at  all, 
as  in  grass-cloth  or  the  finest  muslins  and  cam- 
brics.    Mr.    Bennett,  in    his   '  Wanderings,' 
ohserves  that  one    of  the  coarser  fibres  may 
he  subdivided  into  threads  of  such  fineness  as 
to  be  barely  perceptible,  yet  sufficiently  strong 
fcr  any  purpose.  Mr.  Bennett  mentions  visiting 
a  plantation  near  Singapore,  made  by  a  China- 
man, for  the  preparation  of  the  fibres  of  the 
ananas  or  wild  pine-apple,  which  are  exported 
to  China,  being  used  there  "  in  the  manufac- 
tore  of  linens."    The  Chinese  said  he  got  1^ 
rupees  the  catty,  for  the  fibre.    The  leaves  re- 
cently gathered — and  the  largest  are  preferred 
^are  laid  upon  a  board  and  the  epidermis  is 
lemoved  with  a  broad  knife.  Upon  its  removal 
from  the  upper  siurface  of  the  leaf,  the  long 
fad  beautiful  fibres  were  seen  lying  upon  the 
lower  and  denser   epidermis,   rxmning    in   a 
)oDgitadinal  direction ;  the  iksciculi  of  fibres 
vere  then  readily  detached  by  the  hand,  on 
Hog  raised  with  the  broad  kniie.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  fibre  of  the  ananas  is  practised  in 
tfther  places  besides  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
^ingi^re    Committee    forwarded     specimens 
(Tahnanas)  irom  Malacca,  as  well  as  some  of 
Ipree  difierent  qualities  prepared  at  Singapore, 
wd  a  portion  as  ready  for  weaving,  that  is, 
vith  the  ends  gummed,  or  joined  together  by 
some  adhesive  substance ;  thus  forming  the 
**  invisible  knots"  of  an  old  author.  Specimens 
were  also  sent  from  Java  and  the  island  of 
Celebes.    Dr.  Roxburgh  does  not  appear   to 
We  paid  much  attention  to  the  separation  of 
the  ananas  fibre ;  but  in  the  year  1839,  Miss 
Davy  sent  specimens  of  a  thread  prepared  from 
the  wild  pine-apple  plant  of  Assam,  of  various 
ikgrees  of  fineness,  observing  that  the  thread 
must  be  prepared  when  the  leaves  are  green,  as 
nodi&g  can  be  done  with  them  in  a  dry  state. 
Miss  Davy    subsequently    sent    specimens  of 
doth  manu&€tured  from  this  thread  to   the 
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Agricultural  Society  of  Calcutta,  observing  that 
she  had  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  it  woven, 
as  the  principal  manu^sicturers  in  Dacca  posi- 
tively refused  to  undertake  making  it  into  cloth. 
A  weaver  in  the  jungles  near  Dacca,  afterwards 
undertook  to  do  so,  and  wove  the  cloth  which 
was  sent.  Of  this.  Miss  Davy  had  some  em- 
broidered in  silver, — a  style  of  work  in  which 
the  natives  of  that  part  of  the  country  excel. 
The  specimens  of  the  fibre  were  shown  by  Mr. 
E.  Solly  to  spinners  in  England,  but  they  did 
not  consider  it  would  be  substituted  for  flax  in 
the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics.  A  patent 
was,  however,  taken  out  by  Mr.  Zincke,  for  the 
manufacture  of  thread  from  this  fibre,  because, 
when  bleached,  it  could  be  spun  in  the  same 
way  as  flax.  The  process  of  bleaching,  by  de- 
stroying the  adhesion  between  the  bundles  of 
fibres,  fenders  it  much  finer;  and  hence 
enables  it  to  be  extended  between  the  rolls  in 
the  process  of  spinning.  He  considers  that  from 
its  beautiful  silky  lustre,  combined  with  con- 
siderable strength,  it  is  well  adapted  to  form  a 
substitute  for  linen.  Pine-apple  fibres  (anasa 
nara),  and  the  tow  or  oakum  from  them,  were 
also  sent  to  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851; 
firom  Madras  and  Travancore,  showing  that  the 
art  of  separating  these  fibres  is  extensively 
diffused.  Dr.  Hunter  received  some  very  fine, 
strong,  and  silky  fibres  from  Porto  Novo,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Lima.  Besides  the  fibre,  some 
twine  and-  cord  made  with  it  was  also  sent  from 
Madras  and  from  the  Eastward.  Mr.  Bennett 
says,  that  at  Singapore,  from  the  cost  of  labour, 
the  pine-apple  fibre  could  not  be  prepared 
under  thirty-eight  or  forty  dollars  the  pecul ; 
but  in  Penang,  or  other  places  where  labour  is 
cheap,  and  women  and  children  could  be  em- 
ployed upon  it,  the  expense  would  hardly  ex- 
ce^  ten  dollars  per  pecul.  In  the  experiments 
which  Dr.  Royle  made  with  these  various  fibres, 
a  certain  quantity  of  those  prepared  at  Madras 
bore  260  lbs.,  while  a  similar  quantity  from 
Singapore  bore  350  lbs.  before  they  broke; 
but  of  New  Zealand  flax  the  same  proportions 
bore  only  260  lbs.  In  a  report  from  Uie  Arsenal 
of  Fort  William,  dated  .Jime  3rd,  1853,  the 
results  are  given  of  some  experiments  made  by 
Conductor  Wilkins  on  several  kinds  of  rope 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Horton  and 
Co.,  of  Calcutta ;  and  among  these  there  is  one 
of  pine-apple  flbre,  of  three  inches  and  a  quar- 
ter in  circumference.  The  government  proof 
is  that  a  rope  of  this  size  should  bear  a  weight 
of  42  cwt.,  but  it  bore  no  le&s  than  15  cwt. 
more,  that  is,  it  broke  '  with  a  weight  of  67 
cwt.,  proving  incontestably  that  pine-apple 
possesses  strength  for  cordage,  as  well  as  fine- 
ness for  textile  fabrics.  In  the  process  of  ex- 
tracting and  bleaching  the  fibres  the  first  step, 
is  to  remove  the  fieshy  or  succulent  side  of  the 
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leaf.  A  Chinese,  astride  on  a  narrow  stool,  extends 
on  it,  in  front  of  Ijim,  a  pine-apple  leaf,  one 
end  of  which  is  kept  firm  by  being  placed  be- 
neath a  small,  bundle  of  cloth  on  which  he  sits. 
He  then  with  a  kind  of  two-handled  plane 
made  of  bamboo  removes  the  succulent  matter. 
Another  man  receives  the  leaves  as  they  are 
planed,  and  with  his  thumb-nail  loosens  and 
gathers  the  fibres  about  the  middle  of  the  leaf, 
which  enables  him   by  one   effort   to  detach 
the  whole  of  them  from  the  outer  skin.    The 
fibres  are  next  steeped  in  water  for  some  time, 
after  which  they  are  washed  in  order  to  free 
them  from  the  matter  that  still  adheres  and 
binds  them  together.     They  are  now  laid  out 
to  dry  and  bleach  on  rude  frames  of  split  bam- 
boo.    The  process  of  steeping,    washing   and 
exposing  to  the  sun  is  repeated  for  some  days 
until  the  fibres  are  considered  to  be  properly 
bleached.     Without  further  preparation  they 
are  sent  into  town  for  exportation  to  China. 
Nearly  all  the  islands  near  Singapore  are  more 
or  less  planted  with  pine-apples,  which,  at  a 
rough  estimate,  cover  an  extent  of  two  thou- 
sand acres.     The  enormous  quantity  of  leaves 
fhat  are  annually  suffered  to  putrify  on  the 
ground  woidd  supply  fibre  for  a  large  manu- 
factory of  valuable   pina  cloth.     The  fibres 
should  be  cleaned  on  the  spot.     Fortunately 
the  pine-apple  plantei's  are  not  Malays  but  in- 
dustrious  and   thrifty   Bugis,   moat   of  whom 
have  families.     These  men  could  be  readily  in- 
duced to  prepare  the  fibres.  Let  any  merchant 
offer  an  adequate  price  and  a  steady  annual 
supply  will  soon  be  obtained. — Journal  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,   Vol.  ii,  No.  viii,  August 
1848,  ^).  623;  McClelland;  Mason;  Royle's 
Fib.Pl,,p,377;  Journ.of  Afjric,  Soc,  of  India, 
Fb?.  viii,  i).  182. 

PINELLIA  TUBERIFERA. 


Chin. 


Fan-pwan-hia, 
Midsummer  root, 


Chin. 
Eno. 


Pwan-hia, 
Sang-pwan-hia, 

In  China,  the  tubers  of  two  or  three  Aroid 
plants  are  gathered  in  the  middle  of  summer 
and  used  medicinally.  Of  these  Pinellia  tube- 
rifera,  Arisoema  ternatum ;  Arum  macroruniand 
others,  are  soaked  and  dried  frequently 
until  the  poison  is  exhausted,  and  then  cut  into 
slices  or  made  into  a  powder.  In  Hankow, 
they  are  met  with  in  the  form  of  whi^e  or 
yellowish  white  spherical  balls,  the  interior  is 
beautifully  white  dense  and  amylaceous  when 
fresh,  they  are  emetic  and  diaphoretic.  When 
dried  or  in  powder,  they  are  given  in  fever, 
rheumatism,  apoplexy  and  renal  diseases. — 
Smithes  Mat,  Med,,  p,  149. 

PINE  NUTS,  Neoza  chilghoza,  from  N.  W. 
India,  Cabul,  &c.     See  Pinus  gcrardiana. 

PINE  TREES,  of  the  genus  Pinus,  belong  to 
the  natural  order  Pinaceoe  of  Lindley  .theConiferae 
of  Jussieu,  the  fir  tribe  of  plants.  Many  species 
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occur  in  Japan,  in  China  and  in  the  Himalaya. 
Of  useful  plants,  the  edible  pine,  Pima 
gerardiana,  occurs  abundantly.  The  pine  forests 
of  the  hills  yield  tar,  resin,  and  might  yield 
turpentine,  except  that,  by  tiie  nati^-e  procea 
of  preparation,  this  most  valuable  product  of 
the  crude  resin  is  allowed  to  evaporate.  The  pines 
of  New  Zealand  are  the  Dammara  australis, 
Dacrydium  cupressinum,  Podocarpus  totaia, 
P.  dacrydioides,  P.  spicata  and  P.  ferruginea 
and  Phyllocladus  trichomanoides.  The  Saa 
or  Sha-muh  pine  tree,  of  the  Chinese  is  tbe 
Cunninghamia  sinensis,  a  tree  of  Japan  and 
of  the  South,  Central  and  W.  provinces  of 
China,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  coast.  All 
parts  of  the  tree  are  used  medicinally,  as  sti- 
mulant, tonic,  and  sedative  remedies :  it  yields 
a  good  timber,  used  for  coffins,  flooring,  funii- 
ture,  house  frames  and  for  piles,  but  these 
latter  must  not  be  alternately  exposed  to  the 
air  and  water. — Smith,  p.  172.  See  Conifera; 
Pinaceap,  Pinus. 

PINE  MARTEN,  Martes  abietum  does  nol 
apparently  afi'ect  the  Western  Himalaya,  but 
its  skins  are  brought  to  India  from  Afighanistan. 

PINE  RESIN,  see  Colophane. 

PINE  TOP  OIL,  Oil  of  Pinus  abies. 

PINE  TREE  ISLAND,  in  lat.  lO^  20'  N.  and 
long.  98^  20'  E. 

PINEY  TREE. 

Vateria  indica,  L,  |  ElsBocarpus  copolliferus,  BA 

The  Piney  tree  is  a  lofty  tree  of  Malabar, 
which  produces  the  piney  varnish,  the  pinej 
resin  or  white  dammar,  Indian  copal  or  gum 
anime,  and  the  piney  tallow  or  Doopada  oil 
The  resin  is  nearly  equal  to  copal,  and  the 
timber  is  an  excellent  building  wood,  which 
grows  plentifully  in  the  jungles  of  the  Western 
coast.  The  tree  gi'ows  from  cuttings  and  k 
found  planted  by  the  roadside  in  Malabar. 
The  resin  resembles  copal,  and  tlie  finer  specimeM 
are  as  transparent  as  amber  and  nearly  colom*" 
less.  It  is  procured  by  the  very  simple  pro- 
cess of  cutting  a  notch  in  tlie  tree,  sloping 
inwards  and  downwards.  This  is  soon  filleJ 
with  the  juice,  which  in  a* short  time  hardeM 
by  exposure  to  the  a^r.  When  used  as  t 
varnish  the  usual  practice  is  to  apply  the 
balsam  before  it  has  become  hard,  applied 
while  in  its  fluid  state,  it  makes  a  good  varnish. 
The  Pciny  varnish  tree,  or  Pekiy  niaram,  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  his  Jour- 
ney through  Mysore,  Canara  and  Malabar. 
In  Vol.  2,  p.  476,  he  says  some  men  of  the 
Panchala  tribe,  which  here  is  called  Penia- 
glan,  paint  and  varnish  by  the  following  pro- 
cess.  They  take  buttermilk  and  boil  it  with 
a  small  quantity  of  quick  hme  until  strings 
form  in  the  decoction,  and  separate  from  the 
watery  parts,  which  they  decant.  The  stringy 
matter  is  then  mixed  witja  the  paint,  which  has 
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been  well  powdered :  with  these  the  wooden 
work  is  first  painted,  it  is  then  allowed  to  dry 
for  one  day,  and  afterwards  receives  a  coat  of 
Pundum,  which  is  the  fresh  juice  of  a  tree 
called  Peiny  marum.  The  Pundain  must  be 
used  while  it  is  fresh  and  will  not  keep  for 
more  than  two  or  three  days  after  the  first  coat 
of  point  is  given,  and  that  is  followed  by  another 
of  Tarnish.  In  the  same  manner  leather  may 
be  painted  and  varnished.  The  varnish  effec- 
tually resists  the  action  of  water,  but  when  that 
is  not  procurable  the  resin  melted  by  a  slow 
heat  and  mixed  with  boiling  linseed  oil  forms 
a  varnish  which  answers  equally  well  for  most 
purposes.  As  this  varnish  is  one  of  the  finest 
description,  the  following  formula  for  its  prepa- 
ration may  prove  usefid  to  some  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  process.  Into  a  new  and 
perfectly  clean  earthen  vessel  (a  chatty)  put 
one  part  of  the  Piney  dammer,  in  coarse  pow- 
der, cover  closely,  and  apply  a  very  gentle  heat 
until  the  whole  is  melted  ;  then  add  about  two 
parts  of  linseed  oil,  nearly  boiling  hot,  and  mix 
well  with  a  wooden  spatula.  Should  the  var- 
nish prove  too  thick  it  can  at  any  time  be  reduced 
by  the  addition  of  more  oil,  or,  if  required,  may 
be  made  thicker  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  the  process  that  the 
piney  be  melted  in  a  covered  vessel  over  a  very 
ibw  fire,  and  the  whole  of  it*  reduced  to  a  fluid 
before  the  addition  of  the  oil,  which  must,  to 
OMure  an  equal  mixture,  be  nearly  boiling  hot. 
This  varnish  is  used  for  carriages  and  other 
fine  furniture  requiring  to  have  their  paint  well 
protected,  or  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  impart 
a  fine  gloss.  A  spirit  vai-nish  is  prepared  by 
reducing  to  powder  about  six  parts  of  Piney 
and  one  of  camphor,  and  then  adding  hot 
alcohol  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  mixed  powder. 
Alcohol  does  not  dissolve  Piney  without  the 
aid  of  the  camphor,  but  once  dissolved  will  re- 
tain it  in  solution.  The  varnish  thus  prepared 
is  employed  for  varnishing  pictures,  &c.,  but 
before  being  used  requires  to  be  gently  heated 
ft)  evaporate  the  camphor,  which  otherwise 
will  produce  by  its  after-evaporation  a  rough- 
ness and  inequality  on  the  surface  of  the  picture 
and  spoil  its  appearance. 
Piney  tallow  or  Dupada  oil. 

Solid  oil  of  Vateria  in-        I  Piney  yenne,  Tam. 

dica,  Eno.  |  Dupada  nuna,  Tel. 

This  oil  remains  perfectly  solid  even  in  hot 
diraates.  It  is  prepared  by  cleaning  the  seeds, 
then  roasting  and  grinding  them  into  a  mass.  To 
5  seers  of  seed,  add  12  seers  of  water,  and  boil 
tin  til  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface.  Remove  the 
oil,  stir  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  and  allow  it 
to  stand  jmtil  the  following  day,  when  more 
oil  will  be  observed  on  the  surlace,  which  may 
be  collected  and  the  process  repeated.  The 
wl  b  principally  used  for  lamps,  but  is  very 
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suitable  for  soaps  and  candle-making*- — M4  K, 
J.  It, ;  G'Shauyhnessy^  p,  755. 

PINEY  TREE,  or  Poon  tree  of  Pinang,  is  the 
Calophyllum  angustifolium,  lioxb.  It  occurs  in 
Pinang,  also  in  Coorg,  Mysore,  Canara,  and  along 
the  Ghats,  northwards  to  Sawuntwarree,  but 
rarely  of  any  great  size  beyond  the  line  of  the 
Neelgoond  ghat.  It  is  a  magnificent  tree  when 
growing  in  the  ravines  of  the  southern  ghata  of 
Canara;  According  to  Drs.  Gibson  and  Cleg- 
horn,  Poon  spars  are  obtained  from  this  tree, 
but  on  the  western  side  of  India  the  trees  are 
becoming  scarce,  and  are  perhaps  more  valu- 
able than  teak.  Dr.  Gibson  says  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge,  the  Poon  spars  are  fur- 
nished by  Calophyllum  angustifolium,  which  is 
a  magnificent  tree  in  the  ravines  of  the  southern 
ghats.  In  habit  and  appearance,  it  is  totally 
distinct  from  C".  inophyllum*  These  spars  are 
foxmd  along  the  ghats,  from  the  Sawuntwarree 
border  southw^ard,  but  rarely  of  any  great  size 
till  the  line  of  the  Neelgoond  ghat  is  passed. 
At  another  place  he  says  that  the  Poon  spai-s  of 
the  first  class  were  not  procurable  in  the  jungles 
nearest  to  the  coast,  and  probably,  owing  to  the 
continued  extension  of  cultivation.  It  is  rather 
from  the  inland  forests  of  Canara,  backed  as 
these  are  by  those  of  Coorg  to  the  east,  that  the 
supply  of  Poon  spars  is  principally  drawn.  On 
his  way  from  the  Mysore  border  to  Sircee,  he 
saw,  in  more  than  one  place,  immense  spars  of 
Poon  standing  as  trees,  but  scorched,  burned  up, 
and  rendered  useless.  Dr.  Cleghorn  tells  us 
that  young  trees,  especially  such  as  ^re  in  ac- 
cessible places,  are  most  carefully  preserved  in 
Coorg,  Mysore  and  Canara.  In  one  case  which 
came  wiUiin  his  observation,  several  valuable 
spars  were  found  in  a  bridge,  the  total  estimate 
of  which  was  250  rupees.  But  Poon  spars, 
although  highly  prized  for  ship-building,  are  ill 
suited  for  making  bridges.  This  incident  he 
remarks,  illustrates  the  importance  of  officers  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Telegraph,&c., 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  timber  available  and  suitable  for  their 
wants.  He  also  mentions  that  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Coorg  had  received  several  tenders  for 
the  supply  of  Poon  spars  and  other  timber  at 
the  distance  of  at  least  three  miles  from  the 
Soolia  river,  showing  the  scarcity  of  such  wood 
and  the  readiness  of  the  Mangalore  contractors 
to  carry  it  several  miles  to  the  nearest  water 
carriage.  These  opinions  of  Drs.  Gibson  and 
Cleghorn,  that  the  Poon  spars  of  commerce  are 
obtained  from  the  Calophyllum  angustifolium 
are  of  great  value.  But  in  1850,  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Madras  Central  Committee  for 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  Poon  of  commerce 
was  supposed  by  Dr.  Wight  to  be  from  the  Dil- 
lenia  pentagynia,  "Rowaden,"  Tel.,  a  large 
timber  tree.  The  wood  of  Dillenia  pentagynia  is 
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said  to  be  exceedingly  strong  and  very  durable, 
even  when  buried  under  ground,  and  is  a  stately 
forest  tree,  common  on  the  face  of  the  W. 
Ghats.  It  is  also  a  native  of  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars  and  flowers  in  March  and  April.  The 
similarity  of  native  names  between  this  and 
Galophyilrun  inophyllum,  led  Dr.  Wight  to  sus* 
pect  some  confusion.  Dr.  Wight  was  satisfied 
that  D.  pentagynia  is  the  tree  which  furnishes 
Poon  spars,  oeing  a  tall,  and  Calophyllum 
inophyllum  a  short  stunted  tree.  Dr.  Cleghom 
commends  the  strict  conserving  of  C.  angusti- 
folium,  in  Coorg  and  Canai*a. — Drs.  Otbson, 
Cleghom^  Wight  and  Hoxhurgh;  Mr,  Bohde^s 
MSS. ;  MarkJiam,  p.  452.     See  Poon. 

PINGI-NACHHI,  Bbng.  Panicum  helvolum. 

PINGO,  SnraH.,  the  cowri  or  cavadi  of  the 
peninsula,  is  an  elastic  stick  loaded  at  both  ends, 
poised  on  the  shoulder,  used '  in  Ceylon  for 
carrying  burthens. — SimmoruTs  Dictionary. 

PINGUICULACEJE,  lAndl.    22  species. 

PINGULU  or  pingala,  Sans.    Variegated. 

PINGULU-NAGA,  Sajxb.,  from  pingala, 
brownish-yellow,  and  naga,  a  serpent. 

PINJAN,  Hind.,  a  large  sort  of  bow,  used 
in  carding  and  cleaning  cotton. 

PINGYAT,  or  Pinyat  of  Chenab,  Ravi.  Cra- 
taegus oxyacantha. 

PINIC  ACID  and  Sylvic  acids,  see  Gums 
and  Resins. 

PINISH,  ANaLO-BENQ.     Spinacia  tetrandra. 

PINITES  SUCCINIFER. 


TheBesin. 

Inkatrivoon,                 Ar. 
Karn-ui-bahr,                 „ 

Namboo, 

Japan. 

Ambar, 

Malay. 

Amber,                      Eng. 

Jantar, 

Rus. 

Karooba,       Hind.,  Pbbs. 

Umbar. 

Tax. 

Kapoor,              •  „ 

Found  on  the  coasts  of  Japan,  in  the  Baltic, 
Cape  Kobin,  Sicily  and  Maryland. 

PINJAL.  About  the  beginning  of  May  the 
monsoon  clouds  collect  on  the  tops  of  the  Pinjal, 
and  continue  depositing  their  contents  for  the 
three  succeeding  months.  The  S.  W.  monsoon 
becomes  expended  by  the  time  it  has  emptied 
its  contents  on  the  northern  Pinjal,  which  also 
accounts  for  the  verdure  of  these  ranges  com- 
pared with  the  more  northern  chains  of  Ladakh 
and  Tibet.  On  the  nortliem  Pinjal  they  drop 
more  of  their  moisture  in  the  shape  of  snow  and 
rain,  and  then  pass  over  into  the  thirsty  lands 
beyond,  with  scarcely  enough  vapour  in  them 
to  make  even  a  cloud. — Adams  ;  Maury^s 
Physical  Geography  of  Sea,   See  Pir  Pinjal. 

PINJARA,  Hind,  a  cotton  cleaner.  He 
uses  in  his  trade  the  following  apparatus. 


Tatti,  2  annas. 

Dastah,         8 
Kunar,        40 
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Goolel,  ^  anna. 

Tarazoo,  1      „ 

Total Rs.  3    3    3 

A  Pinjara  can  clean  72  lbs.  of  cotton  in  a 
day  and  earn  about  eight  annas  daily. 
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The  cotton  woqI  after  being  separated  fbm 
the  seed,  is  beaten  to  open  out  the^bre  and  fit 
it  for  spinning. 

The  Bahat  of  Dharwar  is  the  cotton  spin- 
ning-wheel. 

The  Tanwul,  is  the  rack,  on  which  the 
thread  is  wound  to  form  into  hanks  for  sale. 

The  Foot'-roUer  of  Dharwar^  for  cleaning 
cotton,  is  worked  with  two  feet  on  a  stone  by  a 
woman  sitting,  or  rather  balancing  herself  on  a 
low  stool.  The  seeds  are  rolled  out  in  finml, 
and  the  cotton  drawn  away  as  fast  as  it  is  freed 
from  the  seed,  and  piled  up  behind  under  to 
stool. 

The  Baieey  o^  roller  of  Dharwar,  is  sometunei 
used  for  separating  the  seed  irom  the  cotton. 

PINJI,  HiNB.    Pennisetum  italicum. 

PINJRAPOL,  Hind.    In  India,  a  hospital 
for  sick  animals.    The  account  given  by  Hetio 
de  la  Valle,  who  visited  India  in  1623,  shows 
how  very  ancient  this  custom  is.    The  same 
day  of  our  "  arrival,**  says  he,  *  after  we  had 
'  dined,  and  rested  a  while,  we  caused  ourselTei 
*  to  be  conducted  to  see  a  famous  hospital  of 
^  birds,  of   all    sorts.     The    next    morning/ 
adds  he,  ''we  saw  another  hospital  of  goad^ 
kids,  sheep,  and  wethers,  either  sick  or  lame.* 
The  Jains  are  the  great  protectors  of  animal 
life.    They,  together  with  the  buddhists,  aitf 
pre-eminently  tender  on  this  point,  not  only  on! 
the  score  of  humanity,  but  from  their  belief  flf  i 
the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  which  teachd 
them  to  regard  the  brutes  as  of  their  own  kii^ 
the  tenements  not  improbably  of  the  soola  i 
their  ancestors.    The  celebrated  king  Aack^j 
who  flourished  about  250  years  before  Chiis^ 
was  the  first  hindoo  sovereign  known  to  havt"* 
favoured  the  tenets  of  the  Jains.     His  capitat' 
was  Palibothra,  at  the  junction  of  the  Soaaa' 
and  Ganges.    The  inscription  on  the  palaces  at 
Delhi  and  Allahabad,  on  the  rocks  in  Af^hft* , 
nistan  and  Girnar  in  Cutch,  refer  to  the  erentf 
of  his  reign.     On  one  of  these  tablets,  Asokt 
proclaims,  that  though,  until  then,  hundreds  n 
thousands  of  animals  had  been  killed  daily  fin 
the  Royal  kitchen,  from  thenceforth  the  pra^l 
tice  should  be  discontinued,  as  he  had  becomt  j 
religious.     On  another  it  is  proclaimed  tbisfcl 
throughout  his  dominions,  trees  for  the  shadlj 
and  shelter  of  men  and  animals,  and  wholesonw 
and  nutritious  vegetables  for  their  consumptioa 
shall  be  cultivated.    It  is  considered  probaUe 
that  the  Jains  and  buddhists  set  their  &cei 
against  animals  suffering,  as  a  contrast  to  tlia 
cruelties  at  the  time  practised  by  the  brahmixtf^ 
and  that  they  to  some  extent  succeeded  ia 
shaming  them  down.     It  appears  from  die 
Ramayana  that  the  brahmins  of  those  days 
made  offerings  not  only  of  flowers  and  plants 
but  of  slaughtered  horses,  hogs  and  sheep ;  the 
sacred  cow  herself  being  occasioBally  offered  co 
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the  altar*   At  their  feasts  both  butcher  meat  and 
intoxicating  liquors  were  freely  indulged  in.  The 
brahmin  hermit  Bharadwaja  gave  a  magnificent 
entertainment  at  Allahabad  to  Gharat  and  his 
anny,  where  venison,  the  flesh  of  the  wild  boar, 
■tttton,  peacocks  and  partridges  with  abundance 
of  stnmg  drink,  fumish^ed  forth   the   repast. 
Henu  considers  the  ^east  in  honour  of  a  dead 
relation  incomplete  unless  where  animal  food  is 
praent:  ire  have  no  authoritative  information  as 
to  when  the  present  protective  system  crept  in  : 
diat  it  is  not  countenanced  by  the   sacred 
boob  of  the  hinduos  or  the  customs  of  anti- 
quity and  is  a  matter  comparatively  of  yester- 
day is  apparent.    We  are  still  more  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  introduction  of  hospitals  for  aged 
and   diseased   animals^      The   first  we    find 
docribed  is  that  at  8urat  of  which  Ovington 
1^  an  account  as  he  sa^  it  in  1689,  Hamil- 
ton describes  it  as  he  saw  it  in  1772,  Heber 
^eab  of  that  at  Broach  in  1824.    There  is 
Bo&ing  that  can  be  adduced  in  their  support 
ether  from  the  sacred  works  of  the  hindoos, 
&e  Aaoka  inscriptions  or  the  institutes  of  Menu, 
more  than  may  be  inferred  from  the  proverbs  of 
Solomon  that  *'  the  merciful  man  is  merciful  to 
his  own  beast."     The  homage  to  brute  animals 
aiginally  confined  to  the  Jains  and  buddhists, 
lod  not  even  making  its  appearance  amongst 
ftem  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  of  their 
history  slowly  extended  itself  amongst  the  brah- 
DiDB,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
had  infected  the  Parsees.    This  comparatively 
oterpriaing  and  enlightened  race,  so  far  from 
!  kiogexempt  from  the  degrading  superstitions  of 
I  tile  hindoos  as  has  been  asserted,  seem  to  have 
I  ficked  up  some  rags  from  the  superstition  of 
iflreryBect  and  denomination  with  which  they 
I  have  come  in  contact,  and  patched  it  on  to  their 
I'tvn  comparatively  simple  creed.  The  supersti- 
llian  of  Uie  banians,  like  themselves    a  great 
%ading  community,  seems   to  have  been  pe- 
|«liarly  attractive  to,  them,  and  the  Pinjrapol 
Inng  their  pet  institution,  speedily  secured  the 
empathies  of  the  Zoroastrians.    It  is  said  that 
[in  die  reign  of  the  emperor  Akbar,  a  pious 
[lurried  pair  from  the  Malabar  Coast  resolved 
|«Q  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Benares.     When 
Iflieir  journey  was  near  an  end,  the  wife  was 
I  taken  in  travail,  and  a  man-ohild  was  bom  to 
I  her;  unable  to  carry  him  on,  they  left  him  one 
i  erening  behind  them  on  the  moor.    Next  day 
i  the  grass  was  found  blazing  everywhere  around, 
I  hat  the  infant  was  lively  and  unbumt,  the 
Uaze  refused  to  approach  him.     He  was  taken 
;  charge  of  by  the  priests  and  pronounced  at  once 
|a  child  from  heaven,  the  o£^pring  of  the  deity, 
^e  boy  waxed  and  grew,  and  shewed  an  early 
Bptitode  for  knowledge  and  when  he  reached 
the  age  of  manhood  visited  the  various  shrines, 
castles,  and  courts  around,  preaching  a  form  of 
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faith  altogether  new,  specially  inculcating  ten-  - 
demess  to,  and  care  of  animal  life.  He  was 
the  first  Maharaja  of  the  Banians.  There  are 
about  two  hundred  now  alive  who  claim  direct 
descent  from  him  and  are  believed  by  their 
worshippers,  incarnations  of  the  deity.  They 
exercise  the  most  absolute  authority  both  spiir- 
tual  and  tempoi*al  over  their  votaries,  who  bow 
with  the  most  abject  submission  to  their  behests* 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  a  pamphlet  lately 
published  regarding  them,  their  lives  and  con- 
versation are  scarcely  such  as  becomes  the  hea- 
ven descended. 

The  Bombay  Pinjrapol  owes  its    ori^n  as 
much  to  the  Parsee  worship  of  sacred  dogs  as 
to  the  superstitions  of  the  Jains.     In  1813,  the 
dogs  running  wild  and  masterless  in  the  streett 
had  become  so  intolerable  a  nuisance  that  an 
order  was  issued  for  killing  them,  and  the  re- 
sult of  this  was  a  succession  of  street  rows  and 
disturbances  betwixt  the  dog-destroyers    and^ 
dog-worshippers,  which  led  the  latter  to  oflfer  a 
sum  of  money  for  each  mangy  cur  that  was  re* 
leased  from  durance  and  made  over  to  them. 
Some  30,000  or  40,000,  of  these  canine  incar- 
nations of  the  deity,  were  in  this  way  annually 
packed  off,  the  bulk  of  them  were  sent  to  an 
island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Taptee  to  starve* 
or  to  worry  or  infect  each  other.     So  cruel  are 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  and  supersti- 
tious.   Great  expense  was  incurred  on  this  ac- 
count, and  as  the  funds  began  to  diminish  from 
failing  zeal,  Motichund  Amerchund,  the  great 
Jain  merchant,  and  partner  6f  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jejeeboy  exerted  himself  and  obtained  an  agree- 
ment on  the  18th  October  1834  from  Shree 
Gosainjee  Maharaja,  and  setts  of  the  hindoos, 
Parsees,  and  others,  by  which  they  bound  them- 
selves to  raise  taxes  on  opium,  cotton,  sugar, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  pearls  "  that  the  lives  of 
a  great  many  animals  may  be  saved,  which  is 
an  act  of  great  charity,"  the  shrawuks,  or  Jains 
agreed  to  raise  a  frmd  amongst  themselves  for 
the  required  ground  and  building,  the  rates  were 
collected  and  sent  yearly  to  the  mangers  ap- 
pointed, namely,  Bomaujee  Hormusjee  Wadia^- 
jee,  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy,  Motichund  Amer- 
chund,   Vukutchund    Khooshalchund.       The 
agreement  signed   by  about   450  merchants, 
contains  a  clause  stating  that  any  excess  of  the 
funds  may  be  applied  to  such  charitable  objects 
as  may  be  ai:^roved  of  by  the  trustees.     At 
one  time  there  were  about  seven  lacs  of  rupees 
(£  70,000).    Whilst    the    Bombay  pinjrapol 
was  imder  the  vigilant  superintendence  of  our 
Parsee  Baronet,   the  frmds  poured  amply  in 
and   the    institution   was  most  carefully  con- 
ducted.   Since  1851,  the  place  has  become  a 
sink  of  animal  and  moral  corruption.     When 
seen  by  the  Editor  in  1866,  it  was  filled  with 
wretched  filthy  sick  animals.    Prices  on  com- 
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modities,  like  other  prices,  i'all  all  ultimately  on 
the  consumers.  The  Lancashire  Cotton- 
spinners  are  not  perhaps  aware  that  from 
their  pockets  are  drawn  the  means  of  sup- 
porting one  of  the  most  filthy  and  disgust- 
ing establishments  for  the  .torture  of  brute 
beasts  mind  of  man  or  fiend  can  conceive. 
It  is  chiefly  from  the  date  of  its  wealth  that 
the  Bombay  institution  became  a  nuisance,  and 
though  people  were  disposed  to  overlook  all  and 
everything  in  the  great  Parsee  Baronet,  in 
consideration  of  the  dai'kness  and  ignorance  of  the 
age  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  it  will  never 
do  for  his  kinsmen,  still  less  for  his  descendants, 
to  be  presented  to  royalty,  or  to  the  baronetage 
of  England,  as  worshippers  of  imclean  brute 
beasts,  the  keepers  of  knackers'  yarjis  or  mangy 
dog  kennels.  The  existence  of  the  pinjrapolis 
of  itself  enough  to  show  the  immeasurable  dis- 
tance that  intervenes  between  those  who  delight 
in  the  self-assumed  designation  of  the  "  Saxons 
%f  the  East''  and  their  rulers,  the  Saxons  of  the 
West. 

It  fearfully  fails  to  fulfil  any  one  of  the  ends 
it  professes  to  aspire  aftei.  To  the  horse,  the 
ox,  the  goat,  the  sheep  and  the  dog,  more  espe- 
cially the  first  and  the  last,  fresh  air  and  exer- 
cise are  indispensable,  not  only  to  health  and 
enjoyment,  but  to  existence.  As  to  the  horse 
"  he  is  a  hunter  of  the  hills,  to  him  confinement 
is  a  curse,  and  followed  by  the  worst  of  ills." 
The  noble  beast  who  probably  has  never  once 
within  his  life  been  tied  up  for  forty-eight  hours 
on  end,  whose  master  daily  even  and  morn, 
when  tJiere  was  no  work  for  him  to  do,  saw 
that  he  had  air  and  exercise — is,  from  the  day 
that  he  enters  the  pinjrapole,  to  that  when  his 
dead  carcase  is  dragged  out  of  it,  pinned  down 
to  one  spot  as  firmly  and  irrecoverably  as  is  the 
insect  in  the  cabinet  of  the  entomologist.  Better 
die  a  hundred  deatlis  at  once  than  thus  be  tor- 
tured and  slain  by  inches.  The  cattle,  sheep 
and  goats  fare  but  little  better ;  the  dogs  are 
infinitely  worse  off  than  the  horses  :  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens :  that  animals  which  have 
been  sent  there  by  mistake  are  recovered  by 
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sideration  by  the  natives  who  worship  the  pigeon^ 
the  cow  and  the  dog,  and  that  they  will  oeaae 
endangering  the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatuies. 
— Bombay  Standard^  1858  ;  Bombay  Tma, 

PINJU,  Hind.     Capparis  aphylla. 

PINJUNG,  Hind.     Potentilla  Inglisii. 

PINJUR,  Hind.     See  Piiu. 

PINKNEYA,  see  Cinchona. 

PINK  WATER  LILY,  Nymphaa  losicea. 

PINLAY-JALLAT,  Bitrm.  A  tree  of  man- 1 
mum  girth  2^  to  3  cubits  and  maximiun 
length  15  feet.  Tolerably  plentiful  by  theaei* 
side  and  very  near  to  the  water's  edge,  in  the 
Tenasserim  provinces.  When  seasoned,  it 
floats  in  water.  Its  wood  is  strongly  recom- 
mended for  fuzes,  it  is  free  from  oil,  and  aod, 
and  light,  yet  strong;  it  is  much  used. for 
rockets  of  enormous  dimensions  and  for  woodn 
guns,  and  is  used  for  the  burning  of  the  dead 
Phoongycs  and  on  other  occasions. — OafUm 
Dance. 

PIN-LAY-KA-NA-ZO,  Heritiera,  $p. 

PIN-LAY-OONG,  Xylocaxpus  granatum, 
Kasn. 

PINNA,  Tbl.     Bassia  longifolia,  WWdt.  . 

PINNA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

PINNA   BURUGA,  Tbl.     Salmalia  malft-l 
barica,  Sch^  and  Endl. — Bombaz  mal.,  BQ, 

PINNACOTTA,  Tam.  Calophyllum  i»K 
phyllum.  Pinnacotay  oil  or  Poon-seed  ci^ 
its  oil.  ' 

PINNACE,  one  of  the  Ganges  conveyanooir 
generally  a  private  boat  rigged  like  a  brigis- 
tine,  and  used  for  family  pleasure  trips  or  abort 
joumies  rather  than  for  any  lengUiy  tnwL 
They  can  be  hired,  but  this  is  costly,  are  geneN 
ally  from  twelve  to  twenty  tons  burthen,  and 
from  forty  to  fif\y  feet  in  length,  wilii  a  oew  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  men. 

PINNA  GORANTA,  Tbl.  Barleria,  9p.t 
B.  ciliata  ?— -ii.  iii,  38. 

PINNA  IPPA  orlppa,  Tbl.  BasBia,«p.f 
B.  longifolia  ?  R.  iii,  523. 

PINNAI,  BuBM.  ?  In  Amherst,  said  to  bt, 
a  fruit  tree ;  the  wood  affords  a  yellow  dje^' 
and   is  a  compact,  handsome,  yellow  nooHA 


their  owners,  a  single  hour  in  the  kennels  sends  ;  suitable  for  common  cabinet  purposes.    It  U 


them  back  covered  with  vermin,  and  infected 
with  the  most  loathsome  diseases.  Lions,  tigers, 
panthers,  and  other  carnivora  are  occasionally 
kept  in  the  pinjrapol ;  it  is  forgotten  that  for 
every  day  that  one  of  these  is  kept  alive,  one 
sheep  or  goat  must  die  to  feed  it.  A  butcher 
sometimes  receives  a  lai-ge  sum  for  abstaining 
from  the  slaughter  of  sheep  or  kine.  The  man 
pockets  the  money  and  keeps  his  bargain.  As 
the  market  must  be  supplied  the  number  spared 
at  one  shop  or  house  is  made  up  next  door. 
The  precept  outwardly  attended  to  in  the  letter 
is  violated  at  every  turn  we  take  in  spirit. 
We  trust  these  things  will  be  taken  into  con- 
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probably  an  Artocarpus.  Indeed,  under  ^ 
same  Burmese  name,  Mr.  Blundell  deacriber 
an  Artocarpus  of  Tavoy  with  a  strong,  ck)»-" 
grained,  yellow  wood. — Cat.  Ex.  1851 ;  Jfr- 
Blundell. 

PINNA  MULAKA  or  Nela  mulaka,  Tkl 
Solanum  jacquini,  Willd.,  Br.  1862. 

PINNA  MULLANGI,  Tbl.     Raphanus, 

PINNA  NELLI,  Tbl.      Premna  hircina 
Buck.  MSS.  P.  integrifolia,  R.  iii,  SI.— W.  It 
1469. — Rkeede,  i,  53.  Saws,  syn.,  Tejoman 
W.  385,  rendered  Premna  spinosa,  R.  iii,  77 

PINNA  PALA,  or  Dudi  pala,  Tel.   Pxj 
stelma  esculentum,  R. 
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PINNA  PAPRA;  Tei.  Cucumis  aacerlea, 
Br.  1262. 

PINNA  VARAGOGU,  Tel.  Salvadora,  sp. 
— S.  persica,  L, — W.  Ic.  161. 

PINNA  YELAKI  CHETTU,  or  Bokkudu 
chcttu,  Tkl.  Hydrocotylc  asiatica  ?  L — J?,  ii, 
88.—  W.  and  A.  1130.—  fT.  Ic.  665. 

PINNA Y,  Maleal.,  Tam.,  I^l.  Calophyl- 
lom  inophyllum  and  C.  calaba. 

PINN  AYEIN-PA,  Chikraasia  tabularis. 

PINNAY  YENNAl,  Tam.  Pinnay  noona, 
Ttt.  Oil  of  Calophy Hum  inophyllum.    See  oil. 

PINNAY  PU,  Malbal.,  Tam.  Calophyllum 
inophyllum  flower. 

PINNOTHERID^,  a  family  of  the  Brachy- 

vouB  Crustacea  called  Pinnotherans  by  Milne 

Edwards,  known  by  the  common  name  of  Pea- 

Cnbs;  of  these  Elamena  (M.   Edwards)  is 

Imnded  on  Hymenosoma  mathsei,  figured  by 

M .  Rappell,  is  his  work  on  the  *  Crustacea  of 

tile  Red  Sea'  and  separated  from  that  genus  by 

.Milne  Edwards,  who  thinks  that  it  seems  to 

•  tflablish  the  passage  between  the  Hymenoso- 

mata,  the  Oxys tomes,  and  the  Oxyrhyycnhi. 

Elamena  mathm,  (Kuppell,  '  Krabben,'  pi.  v, 

;  f.  1),  is  found  in  the  island  of  Mauritius  and 

Ifae  Red  Sea, — Eng.  Cyc. 

PINNEH,  Malbal  ?  Dillenia  pentagyna. 

PINS. 

Spfaigies,  Fb.    Piniti,                     Malay. 

;  ttedmadeln,  .   Gkr.    Gundu  vusi,               Tam. 

Taaknif  Guz.    Gundu  sudi,                Tel. 

;Aifin,  HiKO.  | 

PINNUS,  DxTK.    Tfie  fiaiit  Artocarpus  iute- 
jiifolia,  Linn, 
;    PINSEELEN,  DuT.     Pencils. 

PINSEL,  Ger.     Pencil. 

PIN-TAILED  GROUSE,  see  Tetraonidse. 
;  PINTO,  FERDINAND,  the  first  European 
"who  visited  Japan.  He  landed  at  Cape  Bungo 
towards  the  end  of  1542,  in  lat.  3:3°  32'  N. 
»d  132°  2'  E.  long.  He  was  either  ship- 
^irrecked  there  or  landed  intentionally. 

PINUS,  a  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the 
Jinaceae  or  Coniferae.  Cone-bearing  pines  with 
ikng  leaves,  like  the  common  Scotch  fir,  are 
hmd  in  Asia,  and  as  far  south  as  the  equator 
^  Borneo)  also  inhabit  Arracan,  the  Malay 
|enin3ula,  Sumatra  and  South  China.  It  is  a 
toy  remarkable  fact  that  no  Gymnospermos 
tree  inhabiis  the  Peninsula  of  India  ;  not  even 
i  we  genus  Podocarpus,  which  includes  most  of 
[the  tropical  Gymnosperms,  and  is  technically 
coniferous    and    has   glandular    woody    fibre 
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khasiana)  besides  the  yew,  (and  two  Podocarpi) 
and  that  is  only  found  in  the  drier  regions. 
Singular  to  say,  it  is  a  species  not  seen  in  the 
Himalaya  or  elsewhere,  but  very  nearly  allied 
to  Pinus  longifolia,  though  more  closely  resemb- 
ling the  Scotch  fir  than  that  tree  does.  The 
Pine  tree  genus  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  timber^  trees,  many  of  which  are  of  great 
beauty  and  of  much  value  on  account  of  their 
timber.  Many  ot  them  are  growing  along 
with  fir  trees  (Abies),  yew  trees,  and  the  larch 
(Larix)  in  the  northern  Himalaya,  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  one  or  two  in  Burmah,  one  ? 
in  Cochin-China  and  one  in  Arabia.  These 
have  been  noticed  by  Drs.  Wallich,  Royle, 
O'Shaughnessy,  Hooker,  Mason  and  Brandis, 
and  Thunberg  described  others  in,  Japan. — 
Hooker's  Him.  Jour,,  Vol,  ii,p.  282.  See  Con- 
iferse,  Pinaceae,  Pine-trees. 

PINUS  ABIES,  see  Frankincense. 

PINUS  BRUNONIANA,  Wall. 
Pinus  dumosa,  Lamb, 
Abies  brunoniana,  Sidfold,  Hooker. 
Silver  fir,  •  Eno.  |  Semadoong. 

A  tree  of  Nepaul,  Bhootan  and  Gossain 
Than,  growing  occasionally  in  deiise  and 
gigantic  forests,  70  to  80  feet  high,  with  a 
clear  trunk  of  from  15  to  20  feet,  and  a  spread- 
ing branching  head.  Dr.  Hooker  measured 
one  28  feet  in  girth. — Eng,  Cijc, ;  Booker's 
Him,  Journal, 

-     PINUS  CEDRUS,  Linn.,  Lamh.     Syn.  of 
Abies  cedrus.  See  Cedar. 

PINUS  DAMMARA,  Linn.,  Bunn.,  Wall. 
Agathis  loranthifolia,  Satish. 

This  grows  on  the  lofty  mountains  of  Amboyna, 
and  according  to  Dr.  Wallich,  in  Tavoy,  a  very 
large  tree,  used  in  building. 

White  Dammar,  a  pi-oduct  of  this  tree,  occurs 
in  fragments  of  variable  size,  marked  with 
reddish  streaks,  transparent,  amber-like,  brittle, 
with  brilliant  fracture,  veiy  inflammable,  in- 
odorous, and  tasteless.  It  hangs  from  the 
branches,  and  resembles  stalactites,  the  prices 
being  sometimes  as  large  as  the  hand,  and  4 
to  8  inches  long ;  some  pieces  are  like  animi 
resin. — Dr.  Wallich. 

PINUS  DEODARA,  Lambert. 
Cedrus  deodara,  Lambert.  |  Abies  deodara. 

Sacred  Indian  fir,        Eno.  I  Kelon  ?  Hind. 

Deva-dara,  Hind.  | 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  Himalayan  pines, 

noticed  by  Avicenna,  found  in   Nepaul,  Ke- 

maon.    Kashmir,    at    7,000    to   12,000   feet. 


though  like  the  yew  it  bears  hemes.  Two  .  Leaves  and  twigs  used  in  native  medicine, 
species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  the  Khasia,  ""  ' 
tod  one  advances  as  far  west  as  Nepaul.  The 
alsence  of  oaks  and  of  the  above  genera 
(Podocarpus  and  Pinus)  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  diflferences  between  the  botany 
of  the  east  and  west  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
At  Ghurra  there  is  but  one  pine  (Pinus 
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Produces  a  turpentine  called  Kelon  ka  tel, 
used  as  a  stimulant  to  foul  ulcers.  It  is .  a 
tree  of  great  size,  a  native  of  the  mountains 
north  of  Rohilcund.  It  differs  from  P.  larix 
in  many  respects,  but  most  conspicuously  in 
being  destitute  of  the  bractes  which  project 
beyond  the  scales  of  the  strobile  or  cone.     The 
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tree  is  so  exceedingly  replete  with  resin,  as  to 
yield  a  very  large  proportion^of  tar.  A  manufac- 
tory of  that  article  was  formerly  begun,  by  Mr. 
Gott,  near  the  skirts  of  the  Almora  mountains. 
— 0'Shaughne8sy,p.  612;  Roxlmrgh^s  Fl.  In.^ 
Vol.m,p.  653  ;  Cleghom^e  Punjab  Eeport,p,  1. 

PINUS  DUMOSA,  Lambert.  Syn.  of  Abies 
brunoniana,  Siebold,^  Hooker, 

PINUS  EXCELSA,  fVall.,  Fl.  Bar.  t.  201. 

F.  peuce,  Macedonia. 

Kail,  Bbas,  Sutlbj,  Sir-  Biar,  Jhxluh. 

MOOB,  Ghabwal.  Kaiar ;  Yero,  yari ; 

Chir  ;■     Kachir  ;      Dar-           Tser,  Kash. 

chir,               Chrnab.  Sam;  Palsam,  Piti. 

Keiiri,                           „  Biar,  Pantab. 

Shim;  6om-shing,       „  Chil,  Kavi. 
Tongschi,                  Chin. 

A  tree  of  Narambetty,  Nepal,  Simla,  Bootan, 
Sirmoor  and  Gurhwal,  a  plant  of  Kaghan  ; 
scarce  at  Murree.  It  grows  in  West  Nepal,  not 
in  East  Nepal  and  Sikkim,  but  is  common  in 
Bhootan.  It  is  found  with  the  Deodar,  at  Na- 
rambetty, Theog.  Resembles  the  Wejrmouth 
pine,  and  is  remcurkable  for  its  drooping 
branches.  I)r.  J.  L.  Stewart  says  it  has  re- 
cently been  identified  with  P.  pence  which 
grows  only  in  a  confined  locality  in  Macedonia 
at  from  2,400  to  5,800  feet.  It  is  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  Punjab  Himalaya,  generally 
growing  in  mixed  forests,  from  5,000  to  perhaps 
11,000  feet,  the  13,000  feet  given  as  a  maxi- 
mum by  Aitchison,  is  probably  a  mistake.  It 
also  grows  sparingly  in  western  Tibet  at  8,000 
to  10,000  feet :  Trans-Indus.  Griffith  found  it 
in  Kafiristan,  and  BeUew  near  the  Sufed  Koh 
at  9,000  to  10,000  feet.  Trees  of  8  and  9  feet 
girth  are  not  unfrequent,  but  it  rarely  reaches 
100  feet  in  height,  although  trees  of  150  feet 
occur  at  times.  It  furnishes  the  best  wood  for 
most  purposes  of  all  the.  Himalaya  conifers 
next  to  deodar,  and  where  the  latter  is  scarce 
or  dear,  this  is  used  for  all  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  construction.  In  Kullu  as  shingles, 
it  is  said  to  last  7  or  8,  and  inside  15  years. 
And  at  Murree,  where  it  is  the  best  wood  pro- 
curable for  shingles  and  ordinary  ptirposes,  the 
supply  in  a.  d.  1860,  was  rapidly  getting  ex- 
hausted. The  wood  is  so  resinous  as  to  be 
used  for  fiambeaux  and  candles. — C^Shaugh- 
nessy,  p.  612;  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewarfs  Punjab 
Plants,  p.  225 ;  Hooker's  Him.  Jour,,  Vol,  ii, 
p.  45 ;  mentioned  at  p.  189  of  Balfour,  and 
in  para.  146  of  Mr.  Earned  Kangra  Settle- 
ment Report ;  Lt.  Col.  Lake,  Commissioner  of 
Jhullender  Division. 

PINUS  GERARDIANA,  Wall. 

Neoza  chilghoza,  E^hinstone. 

Obi^foza,  Affohan. 
Chiri,Prita,Mirri,  Chbnab 

Galboja,  „ 

Neoza  pine,  Enq. 

Edible    „  „ 

Gunobur,  Hind. 

Bhc(e,  Newr.  „ 
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Neoza, 

Hiin>. 

Julgozah, 

Pushtu. 

Kashti, 

Ravi. 

Ri. 

KUNAWAB. 

Miri, 

Panj. 

Galgojal, 

9? 

PINtrS  GERARDIANA. 

A  tree  with  a  lofty,  trunk,  a  native  of  tiie 
coldest  forests   of  the   Himalaya,  confined  to 
the  northern  and  drier  face  beyond  the  range 
of  periodical  rains  far  among  the  hills,  and  iti 
presence  is  indicative  of  a  dry  climate.   It 
grows  in  one  or  two  small  dusters  on  a  ridgt 
with  a  northern  exposure,  near  Walaasa,  but 
does  not  generally  ripen  its  iruits  ;  is  fioand  m 
the  Sutlej  valley  between  Bampor  and  Song, 
nam  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  to  10,500  feet 
The  neoza  or  chilgoza  pine,  is  first  seen  on  the 
Miru  ridge,  and  above  Chini  becomes  a  princi- 
pal tree  of  the  forest,  produces  a  very  luge 
cone,  containing,  like  the  stone-pine  of  Europe, 
eatable  nuts,  of  an   elongated    oblong  fonn, 
which,  when  roasted  like  chesnuts,  are  agree* 
able  to  the  taste,  though  with  a  little  flaToor 
of  turpentine.    The  seeds  are  collected  and 
stored  for  winter  use,  being  a  regular  article  of 
food,  the  price  asked  in  spring  was  two  annv 
per  seer.    Its  nuts  are  eaten   in  Tibet  asd 
Afghanistan.    This  tree  has  been  repeatedlj 
tried  in  the  rainy  districts  of  tiie  Hunalaja, 
but  will  not  succeed,  a  dry  climate  being  essen- 
tial to  it.     It  is  said  to  be  found  below  theM 
Pass,  high  in  Kumaon,  but  the  dried  q>ecimeoi 
at  Saharanpur  hardly  agree.     It  is  common  in 
a  part  of  die  Upper  Sutlej  basin,  at  <xie  spot 
on  the  Ravi,  and  on  a  ^ort  portion  of  die 
Upper  Chenab  and  its  tributary,  the  Mam. 
It  is  also  reported  by  Falconer  and  Winter- 
bottom,  as  growing  near  Astor  and  Gilgbit,  not 
far  from  the  Indus;  is  found  near  the  So&l 
Koh  (Bellew)  and  in  Kafiristan,  &c.,  north  of 
Kabul  (Griffith).    Its  range  in  t^e  Punjab-Hi- 
malaya may  be  put  at  from  5,800  to  8,800  feet. 
Dr.  Stewart  believes  there  is  some  mistake  in 
Cleghorn's  10,500  feet  on  the  Sutlej.    It  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  6  or   7  feet  in  girtliy 
although  he  had  seen  it  up  to  12  feet,  and  'M 
height  does  not  generally  range  over  50  or  6(1 
feet.  It  is  a  short  trunked  tree  and  the  boo^ 
and  oflen  the  stem  are  much  curved.    Th$ 
timber  is  but  little  used  for  construction,  bat 
must  be  considered  tough,  for  Dr.  Stewart  hA 
seen  it  used  for  the  sticks  on  which  the  pit*, 
senger  by  the  swing-bridge  sits,  and  on  wludi 
his  life  depends.     It  is  very  resinous  and  if 
generally  reckoned  the  best  of  all  for  torcbei 
and  fuel,  but  on  account  of  the  value  of  Ha 
fruit  is  not  oflen   taken  for   these  purposes. 
Major  Longden  says  diat  the  E^anawaiis  do  not 
use  its  resin  as  it  '*  gets  too  hard,"  but  he  extract- 
ed excellent  tar  from  the  wood  by  destmctin 
distillation.     On  the  Sutlej,  a  rude  baake-  is 
formed  from  a  piece  of  the  bark  having  iit 
corners  fastened  together  by  wooden  pins.    Tbe 
chief  product  of  the  tree  consists  of  the  seeds, 
of  which  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  in  a ! 
full-sized  cone.     In  the  Himalaya  they  ripen 
about  October  and  are  extracted  from  the  nn- 
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<^)eiied  ccmes  by  beating.  They  are  largely 
GODsnmed  by  the  inhabitants,  which,  as  above 
noted,  haa  probably  caused  the  wood  of  the  tree 
to  be  leas  used  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  On  the  Satlej  they  are  said  to  be  partly 
stored  for  winter  use,  and  partly  exported 
towards  the  plains.  They  are  oily  and  difficult 
of  digestion,  but  have  not  a  pleasant  flavour. 
They  are  stimulant  and  an  oil  extracted  from 
them  is  said  to  be  applied  externally  in  dis- 
eases o(  the  head. — Dr, «/.  L.  StewaH^s  Punjab 
Plants^  p.  226 ;  Eng,  Cyc, ;  Dr.  (/Shaughnessy, 
p.  613 ;  RoyU^s  lUust,,  p.  350  ;  Dr.  Thwn- 
mnU  Travels  in  Western  Himalaya  and  Tihet^ 
p,  73;  ClegJwnCs  Punjab  Report ^  pp,  63,  65. 
PINUS  KiEMPFERI,  Lainhert. 

Abies  K»mpferi. 
A  native  of  Japan,  found  wild  on^  the  moun- 
tains of  Fake. 
PINUS  KHASYANA. 

Tin-yoo-ben,  Burm. 

Found  on  the  hills  in  British  Burmah,  be- 
tween the  Sitang  and  the  Sal  ween  rivers  at  an 
elevation  exceeding  3,000  feet.  It  is  a  stately 
tree,  sometimes  as  high  as  200  feet  to  the  top 
but  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transport  from 
these  hills  no  timber  of  this  species  had  up  to 
1862,  been  brought  to  Moulmein.  The  wood  is 
very  rich  in  resin.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on 
good  soil  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to 
the  first  branch  is  80  feet  and  average  girth 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  9  feet. — 
Br.  Brandts ;  Cal.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

PINUS  LATTERI,  Mason. 

Hten-roo,  Burk. 
A  tree  of  Amherst  province,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thoungyeen  river,  50  to  60  feet  high, 
or  more,  and  4-^  to  8  feet  in  girth.  It  is 
believed  that  Captain  Latter  was  the  first 
European  to  visit  the  locality  where  the  tree 
18  indigenous.  Specimens  of  its  wood  that  had 
leen  brought  contain  more  resinous  mat- 
ter than  any  other  species  of  the  coniferao  Mr. 
Mason  ever  saw.  It  appears  like  woody  fibre 
immersed  in  resin.  The  Karens  make  tar 
from  the  wood,  by  a  very  simple  process ;  and 
huge  quantities  of  both  tar  and  pitch  might 
be  manufactured  in  the  forests,  if  a  remunera- 
tive price  could  be  ol^jbained  for  the  article. 
The  tree  is  not  ibund  west  of  the  Donaw 
mountains,  a  part  of  an  unbroken  granite  range 
that  runs  down  from  the  falls  of  the  Sal  wen 
to  the  old  city  of  Tenasserim,  and  which 
here  separates  the  valley  of  the  Thoungyeen 
fimn  the  region  watered  by  the  Gyaing  and 
its  tributaries.  This  pine  is  not  among  the 
twenty- four  species  described  by  Loudon  as 
the  denizens  of  Great  Britain,  nor  among 
the  twelve  species  described,  and  figured  by 
Michaux  in  his  "North  American  Sylva"; 
yet  it  may  after  all,  prove  to  be  a  variety  of  P. 
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longifolia,  which  it  more  closely  resembles  than 
any  other  species,  but  from  which  it  dififers, 
among  other  things,  i^  having  only  two  leaves 
to  each  sheath  in  the  specimens  Mr.  Mason 
examined,  while  that  has  three.  Previous  to 
publishing  the  above  communication,  Mr. 
Laidlay  the  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
submitted  it  to  Dr.  M'Clelland,  while  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  and  that  gen- 
tleman, with  P.  longifolia  growing  in  the  gar- 
den before  him,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Tenasserim  tree  was  a  new  species. — Dr.  Mason, 
As.  Soc,  Joum.,  Jan.  1849. 
PINUS  LONGIFOLIA. 


Tea-dong, 
Long-leaved  pine, 

»»  fir, 

Scotch  fir, 


Gunda-biroza, 


Bhot.    Cheer;  Chir,    sullah, 
Eng.        surul,  thausa,        Hind. 
„        Guiet-Koong,        Lkpcha. 
„        Naehtar :  Nakhtar,  Pusht. 
Its  resin. 

Hind.  I  Birozeh-tur,  Pers. 

Birje ;  Chir  ka  goad,     „      | 

Its  turpentine. 
Birija.  |  Ganda  biroza. 

Trunk  erect,  with  a  coarse  rugged  bark,  and 
whorled  branches.  A  plant  of  Kaghan,  grows 
in  the  Himalaya,  in  the  entrance  to  Nepal,  in 
the  Gheree  pass,  along  tlie  Tonse  and  Jumna 
rivers,  and  at  elevations  of  5,000  and  6,000 
feet  within  the  Himalaya,  found  in  the  Sutiej 
valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  eleva- 
tions of  1,600  to  7,000  feet.  In  Kamaon  it 
grows  at  2,600  to  6,600  feet  on  all  the  higher 
ranges.  The  valley  and  lower  hills  of  Nepal, 
also  the  entrance  to  Nepal  in  the  Kheree  pass, 
along  the  Tonse  and  Jumna  livera,  at  elevations 
of  6,000  and  6,000  feet,  in  Sikkim  only,  it 
grows  in  low  valleys,  where  better  timber  is 
abundant.  Growing  at  the  lowest  of  the  pine 
tree  elevations,  it  is  the  most  readily  obtainable 
from  the  plains,  and,  as  the  wood  is  light,  it  is 
often  employed  as  a  substitute  for  English  deal. 
It  is  full  of  resinous  matter  like  the  wood  of  the 
deodar,  and  both  these  are  frequently  cm- 
ployed  in  the  hills  for  making  torches.  The 
scenery  of  the  Nyong  valley  in  East  Nepal  is 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  lower  Himalaya :  the 
Cheer  Pine  (P.  longifolia)  is  abundant,  cresting 
the  hills,  which  are  loosely  clothed  witii  clumps 
of  oaks  and  other  trees,  bamboos  and  bracken 
(Pteris.)  It  attains  full  size  in  80  years; 
grows  to  -a  great  height,  the  trunk  to  the 
first  branch  being  20  feet,  and  girth  8  feet. 
Its  wood  is  light  yellow,  easily  worked,  and 
light,  used  for  timber  for  building  purposes  and 
for  boats.  Its  timber  is  used  in  building  and 
for  making  tea  boxes.  Its  resin  "Berja''  is 
collected,  turpentine  is  distilled  from  its  wood, 
in  several  towns.  Of  this  species  there  are  two 
varieties  in  the  Himalayas,  one  with  twisted  the 
other  with  straight  fibres,  and  thus  the  former  m 
called  cutcha,  its  wood  being  fit  only  for 
burning,  and  the  latter  pucka  by  natives.  The 
wood  of  the  latter  is  admirably  fitted  for  build- 
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ing  purposes,  but  if  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
weather  and  water  is  quickly  destroyed. 
Lathing  made  of  it  is  named  "  dadur."  This 
pine  exudes  naturally  or  yields  to  incisions 
a  very  fine  turpentine,  which  is  called  gunda 
baroza  in  the  bazaars,  birje  andcheer  ke  gond, 
Pbrs.,  Birozehtur.  But  Gandsr-barozah  is  a 
name  also  given  to  Indian  olibanum.  Wood 
is  light-yellow,  easily  worked,  and  light; ;  used 
for  timber  for  building  purposes  and  for  boats. 
The  resin  is  used  for  coating  timber  to  prevent 
decay  from  the  action  of  water,  and  also  as  a  me- 
dicine ;  it  also  forms  a  material  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass  bangles  or  rings  worn  by  native 
women.  The  heart-wood,  which  is  very  oily, 
is  used  for  making  torches.  The  natives  of 
the  outer  Himalaya  prepare  tar  in  a  simple 
way  from  fragments  of  the  wood.  The  dry 
chips  are  put  intx)  a  large  earthen  pot,  with 
a  narrow  neck,  containing  about  10  seers, 
and  in  the  bottom  four  or  five  small  holes 
(l-5th  inch)  are  drilled.  The  pot  so  filled,  is 
luted  over  with  stiff  wet  mud  on  the  top  and 
sides.  A  hole  being  dug  in  the  ground,  a 
smaller  pot,  holding  |  seer,  is  placed  in  it,  and 
the  larger  one  on  the  top:  the  joint  being 
luted,  and  the  surrounding  space  filled  up 
with  earth,  a  heap  of  cow-dung  bratties  (16 
seers)  is  piled  over  the  whole,  and  as  much 
more  as  is  required  to  keep  up  the  fire  for 
8  or  9  hours.  The  residue  of  each  pot  gives 
5  chitaks  of  tar  and  one  seer  of  charcoal ; 
four  men  will  easily  make  2^  maunds,  or  nine 
large  pots  full  of  tar  in  the  month,  and  the 
cost  ^nll  be  Rupees  21,  viz.,  four  men  at  5 
RupeesB»20  Rupees ;  purchase  of  pots,  1  Rupee ; 
on  2^  maunds  =  3  annas  8  pie  per  seer.  The 
value  of  the  charcoal,  near  the  railway  or  a 
large  town  will  reduce  the  cost  of  tar  to  3  annas 
per  seer,  or  probably  less.  The  product  appears 
to  be  equal  to  the  tar  imported  from  Europe 
which  is  prepared  on  a  larger  scale.  Mr.  J. 
D.  Smithe,  Civil  Engineer,  adopted  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  plan  at  the  Madhopore  workshops. 
On  the  large  pot,  holding  12  seers  and  filled 
with  chips  he  placed  a  smaller  one  inverted, 
luting  the  joint .  and  upper  surface  with  stiff 
mud,  5  inches  thick ;  these  vessels  thus  pre- 
pared, are  put  on  the  top  of  a  third  which  we 
may  call  the  receiver,  and  as  in  the  former 
method,  the  joint  being  luted,  the  whole  is 
covered  with  fuel  and  a  fire  lighted.  Four  to 
eight  hours  are  necessary  to  extract  aU  the  tar. 
After  the  fire  has  been  extinguished  and  the 
vessels  have  cooled,  the  ashes  should  be  raked 
out,  until  the  under  vessel  or  receiver  is  visi- 
ble; the  large  pot  shoidd  then  be  carefully 
lifted  off  with  a  thick  cloth  in  the  hands.  As 
the  layer  of  mud  is  essential  for  the  preservar- 
tion  of  the  vessels,  time  and  fuel  will  be  saved, 
if  by  careful  management,  the  coating  is  not 
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broken ;  each  time  it  is  renewed,  a  consider- 
able expenditure  of  fuel  takes  place.  Care  ii 
necessary  in  lifting  the  large  pot  to  prevent 
lute  or  ashes  falling  into  the  receiver  which 
contains  the  tar.  The  charcoal  should  then  k 
taken  out  of  the  large  vessel  and  the  tar  oot 
of  the  receiver,  when  they  are  ready  to  be 
charged  again,  as  at  first.  ConDimon  bazaar 
pots  may  be  used,  and  with  good  management, 
they  may  be  fired  10  or  12  times :  the  eoooo- 
mical  working  of  the  tar  factory  very  mv/k 
depends  upon  care  and  attention.  The  pob 
may  be  worked  in  a  row  1^  foot  apart— bj 
this  arrangement  there  will  be  a  great  saviog 
of  fuel.  The  average  produce  according  to 
Mr.  Smithe  is  as  follows : — *'  One  seer  of  wood 
yields  2-6th  chitaks  of  tar,  and  4-3rd  chitab 
of  charcoal,  giving  6-9th  chitaks  as  the  pio- 
duce  of  each  seer  of  wood  put  into  the  po^  or 
43*1  per  cent.  To  procure  a  seer  of  tar,  6 
seers,  4  chitaks  of  fre^  chips  are  required  for 
charging  a  pot,  and  2  maunds,  6  seers  and  9 
chitaks  of  chips  for  fuel."  The  estimated  eort 
is  about  one  anna  per  seer,  which,  howerer, 
seems  to  be  too  low.  The  preparation  of  tar 
will  be  found  useftd  for  clearing  the  timber 
yard  of  chips  which  accumulate  rapidly  and 
are  usually  unsaleable.  The  pots  should  bi 
charged  with  chips  about  1  or  2  inches  tliick 
and  3  to  5  inches  long.  The  tar  produced  hf 
the  above  process,  from  the  chips  of  Deodai; 
(Cedrus  deodara),  Chil,  (Pinus  longi£:)lia),  «r 
Kail,  (Pinus  excelsa),  is  of  a  superior  desciip* 
tion,  equal  to  Swedish  tar.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
resin  and  oil  of  turpentine,  more  or  kH 
blackened  by  the  admixture  of  empyreomatio 
products:  it  thickens  after  exposure  to  tk 
atmosphere,  and  may  be  used  for  coating  boats; 
it  is  valuable  as  a  preservative  for  all  tbi 
wood-work  of  dams,  regulating  bridges  and 
railway  sleepers,  also  for  telegraph  posts  aal 
wooden  fencing. — Roylt^s  lU.^  pp.  £^9,  351; 
ClegJwm^s  Punjab  Report^  p,  63  ;  Bng*  C^; 
Hooker's  Himalayan  Joum.,  Vol.  i,  p,  182; 
Vol.  ii,  p.  45  /  aShaughnesty,  p.  612  ;  BoH^ 
fotir^  p.  189 ;  Air.  Barnes*  Kangra  Settkmetd 
Reporiy  para.  143;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lah, 
pommissioner,  JhuUender  Division;  Selections 
from  the  Public  Correspondence  of  the  Punjai^ 
Administration,  Vol.  ii,  p.  261. 
PINUS  MA8S0NIANA,  Lamb.,  Abdt 
Tinjooben,  Bubic. 

A  moderate  sized  tree  found  in  the  forest 
of  Dipterocarpus  grandifiora  (£ng.  forest),  east 
of  the  Salween  river.  Spars  of  this  species 
have  occasionally  been  brought  down  to  Moal- 
mein.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  brandi 
is  50  feet  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  ieet 
from  the  ground  is  6  feet. — Dr.  Brandts,  CdL 
Cat,  Ex.  1862. 
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PINUS  MORINDA.  SoyU.    Grows  in  the 
HimsIaTa,  ftnd  yields  a  very  fine  reun. 
PINUS  PALUSTEIS,  Lawb.  Swamp  pine. 
PINUS  PINASTER.     PenaaWr  ot  Cloater 
nine.  Kebu,  Hnrn. 
PINUS  PINDROW,  Roykl 
Abies  pindrow,  BoyU. 
rmdrow,  Hon).?  ]  Morindft,  Hind. 

A  magnificent  species,  even  to  the  limits  of 
ibe  jbrests,  and  growing  in  Kemaon  along  with 
the  deodar.  It  comes  near  P.  Webbiana.  Ii 
grows  like  the  "Reh,"  which  it  closely  reaem- 
Ilea,  and  its  uses  are  the  same. — Soyle't  lUui. ; 
Bdifintr,  p.  189  ;  Mr.  Bamei  Kanffra  SettU- 
mnt  Report,  para  145  ;  LietU.  Colonel  Lake, 
Cmr.  Jvllr.  Division. 

PINUS  PINEA,  WaU. 
BtonepiDB,  Eho.  I  Chiljiojs,  HiHP. 

Chilglum,  Pans.  | 

PINUS  ROYLEANA.  Deodar  of  Nepal. 
PINUS  SINENSIS,  the  Chinese  pine,  a 
htfge  tree,  ia  repeatedly  notiued  by  Mr, 
Fotone.  He  says,  Finns  sinensis,  is  met  with 
on  the  aides  of  every  barren  hill,  both  in  the 
Kinth  and  north  of  China,  and  is  generally 
bidly  nsed  by  the  natives.  It  is  grouped  about 
in  in  directionB,  and  attains  to  a  great  size. 
Hiny  of  these  hills  are  well-wooded.  He  re- 
narked  as  he  went  along  good  forests  of  Chinese 
pne  (Pinus  sinenns),  the  Japan  cedar  (Ciyp- 
lomeria  japonica),  and  the  lance-Ieaved  fir 
(Connbghamia  lanceolata).  The  fiiresta  of  the 
Jipan  cedar  and  the  lance-leaved  fir  were  ex- 
tremely picturesque  and  beantifiil.  The  trees 
generally  were  young  and  not  remarkable  for 
■K  but  were  growing  vigorously,  and  likely,  if 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  years,  to  make  toIu- 
sMe  timber.  In  addition  to  this  consideration, 
Aere  was  a  symmetry  and  grace  in  the  general 
'  ^learance  of  Uiese  forests  which  one  rarely 
'  Ka  in  temperate  climates,  if  we  except  per- 
'hi[8  the  Himalaya  mountains  .~£n^.  C^e,  ; 
'  Arttntc's  Tea  pitntt,  p.  7 ;  l^brttme'a  Set.  p. 
\  186.  See  Cunninghamia. 
1  PINUS  8MITHIANA,  WaU. 
I  ibiei  khatrow — P  |  Abies  smithiouo.  Hooker. 

t  bdiiD  ulrer  Gr,       Elta.  |  6«b,  Hn<D. 

'  A  spruce  fir  tree  of  enormooa  aize  on  the 
,  )k^  of  the  Himalaya.  It  has  a  dark  and 
KDibre  appearance,  but  is  peculiarly  graceful 
I  owing  to  its  symmetrical  form  and  somewhat 
I  pendulous  habit.  Its  wood  is  white  hut  con- 
I  sdaed  indifierent  though  readily  split  into 
;  pbnka,  and  is  nsed  for  beams  and  posts. — 
I  BoAtrt  Him.  Jour.,  RoyWs  Ilbitt.  Him.  Sot., 


PINUS   SPECTABIUS,    Lamb. 
Abies  wobbiana.  Hooker. 

PINUS  STROBILUS. 
•nrflwr,  Hran.  |  Serar, 

— /mMwii'f  StAarv/nport  JUeport, 
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PINUS  SUCCINIFER. 

SUDg-Bllih,   CHUf. 

In  China,  it  ia  obtained  in  Chu-Chaa-fu  in 
Chehkiang ;  the  Chinese  mei 
the  foeail  conifer  with  asbesi 

PINUS  SYLVESTRIS.  1 

PINUS  T^DA,  LattJ). 
See  Gums  and  Re«ns. 

PINUS  THUNBERGn, 
Abies  thnnbetgii. 

PINUS  WEBBIANA,  1 
Pinus  spect&bilis,  LattA.  \  At 
Webb^  flr,  Exa.  [  Ot 

Purple  coned  flr,  „     I  Sa 

Ctiibon  of  nortliam  Hima-  |  Oc 

Uj».  I 

Grows  at  great  elevations 
where  it  is  one  of  the  prii 
the  forests.  It  attains  a  '. 
feet  with  a  girth  near  the 
feet,  and  ia  unbranched  at 
feet.  Ita  wood  is  white,  sof 
highly  prized  for  ita  durabi] 
the  Keloo,  which  it  resemt 
except  that  its  leaves  grow 
white,  Bofl,  light,  unsound, 
building  timber,  but  in  Boc 
use  the  wood  as  shingles  to 
— Mr,  BarMt  Kangra  i 
para.  145  ;  Balfour,  p.  If 
Divinon;  Hooher't  Him.  J 
hutr^  p.  350. 

PIOMBAGINE,  It.    BU 

PIOMBO,  It.     I^ead. 

PIOPPA,  It.     Poplar. 

PIORI,B>t(e.  Ipomteatu 

PIPAL,  Sahs.  Fiona  re 
religioenm.  Miff. 

Gaz  Pipal,  ia  Plantago 
smithiana. 

Paras  pipal,  ia  Thespesia 

Besides  ibe  pipal  .Urostign 
among  the  booghs  of  w 
say  the  gods  sit  and  lisl 
playing  among  the  leavi 
mango,  banyan,  and  holy  c 
sant  women  often  wear  tl 
of  the  champa  in  their  ha 
of  the  champa  is  so  very 
refuse  to  extract  honey  fr 
stance  that  could  not  eacap 
the  hindoo  poeta ;  and  the; 
the  champa  to  be  sadly  mo; 
lect.  They  hate,  however, 
tion  by  dedicating  it  to 
Mitcellany. 

PIPAL,  or  Pippul,  Pilpul 
roxbu^hii,  Mig. 

PIPAL  A,  see  Narayana. 

PIPAL  KA-GOND,  Hiin 
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PIPER  LONGUM. 

PIPAL  TREE,  Anot^Hind.  Urostigma 
religiosum,  Mig, 

PIPAL  WATRA,  jewellery. 

PIPAT  BUTI,  HiNB.  Heliotropium  ramo- 
siflsimum. 

PIPE-CLAY. 

Khurra,  Drx.  |  Namum,  Tax 

This  is  of  a  greyish  white  colour,  with  an 
earthy  fracture,  and  a  smooth  greasy  feel ;  it 
adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  is  very  plastic, 
tenacious  and  infusihle.  When  humt  it  is  of 
a  cream  colour,  and  is  used  for  tobacco-pipes 
and  white  pottery.  It  is  found  in  abundance 
in  several  parts  of  India  and  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  that  it  is  in  Europe. 
Some  of  the  castes  of  hindoos,  too,  employ  it  for 
making  the  distinguishing  marks  on  their  fore- 
heads, and  (moistened  with  water)  it  is  often 
applied  round  the  eye,  in  certain  cases  of 
ophthalmia,  as  well  as  to  parts  of  the  body  that 
are  bruised. 
PIPER  BETLE. 

Chsvica  betel. 

Tanbool,  Ar.    Barg-i-tarobol,  Pkrs. 

Pan,  DuK.    Tambooli,  Sanb. 

Betel :  Betel  Vine,  Eno.    Vettilay,  Tam. 

Pan,  HiKD.  I  Tamalapakoo,  Til. 

The  leaves  of  this  vine  and  of  P.  siriboa  are 
extensively  used  by  the  natives  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies  to  chew  along  with  the  nut  of  the 
Areca  catechu  and  quicklime,  as  a  restorative 
of  the  powei's  of  the  stomach  and  promoter  of 
digestion.  It  is  capable  however  of  producing, 
like  some  other  species  of  Piper,  intoxicating 
effects,  and  should  be  used  in  moderation. 
Piper  betle  is  largely  cultivated  throughout 
the  peninsula  of  India  and  in  Ceylon.  In 
Pegu  it  grows  wild  in  the  Pegu  forests,  on  the 
Cadoojway  Choung. — Hogg's  VegetahU  King^ 
dom ;  Bng,  Cyc, ;  McClelland.     See  Betle. 

PIPER  CARICUM,  see  Cubebs. 

PIPER  CUBEBA. 

Cubeba  officinalis,  Migud. 

Kababeh,  Ab.    Lada  barekor,  Komoon 

Dumki  mirchie,         Duk.        koos,  Malay. 

Cubebs,  Cubeb  pepper,         Suganda  marichi,      Saks. 
Tailed  nepper,        Eng.  |  Val  mellagboo,  Tax] 

Koobab-chini,  HiNO.  |  Salava  mirialoo,         Tbl. 

A  plant  of  the  Archipelago,  its  fruit  is  largely 
used  in  medicine. — Hogg^s  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

PIPERI,  Hind,  of  SuUej  vaUey,  Tulipa  stel- 
lata  has  edible  bullis. 

PIPER  INEBRIANS  a  plant  of  the  S.  Sea 
islands  where  it  is  used  as  an  intoxicating  sub- 
stance. 

PIPER  LONGUM,  Linn.,  Roxh.,  Eh. 
Chavica  roxburghii,  Mig, 


Dar  iilfil, 
Pi^ol, 
Peik  khj;en 
Pipilie, 
Long  pepper, 
Piperi, 
Pipel,      . 
Fip\da-mool, 


Ar. 

fiSKO. 
BlTRM. 

Dux. 

Eno. 

Gr. 

Hind. 

» 


Gaz  pipal,  Hnn>. 

Chabai  jawa :  Tabi,MALAT. 
Pipal ;  maghz-pipal,  Pbbs. 
Pilpil:  Filll-i-duaz,      ,, 
Dar-filfil,  „ 

Pippalu,  al8oKrishna,SAN8. 
Pipilie,  Tak. 

PippaUi  Katte,  Tu. 


PIPER  KIGRTTM. 

A  native  of  the  south-east  of  Asia  growi&g 
wild  in  India,  along  water-courses,  towards  the 
Circar  mountains,  but  is  much  cultivated.  The 
female  spike  having  attached  to  it  the  dried 
half-ripe  berries  (resembling  the  catkin,  of  the 
birch),  is  used  in  medicine.     It  has  nearly  the 
same  chemical  composition  and  properties  ai 
black  pepper,  though  feebler.    It  is  said  to 
contain  piperin.     The  root  (Granthicka,  Bom.) 
sliced  and  dried,  constitutes  the  Pippula  moola 
of  the  native  druggists,  a  substance  much  md 
as  a  stimulant  remedy  and  spice  by  the  hindooi, 
but  it  is  still  weaker  thaft   the  fruit.    The 
analysis  of  the  fruits  of  the  long  pepper  oor- . 
responds  closely   in  results  with  those  of  the 
Piper  nigrum.     Long  pepper  is  a  creeper  of 
easy  culture  and  should  be  trained  on  poles,  or 
have  strong  sticks  to  grow  upon.  It  is  oomfflaQ 
in   all  parts    of  India,   is    extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  Northern  Circars ;  its  use  is  rather 
limited,  but  as,  in  the  commercial  returns,  it  is 
always  included  with  black  pepper,  the  qaan* 
tity   cannot  be  ascertained.     Long  pepper  is 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings.     The  stems  ai« 
annual,  and  the  roots  live  for   several  yeiii| 
and  when  cultivated,  usually   yield  three  or 
four  crops,   after  which  they  seem  to  beooiDS 
exhausted,  and  require  'to  be  renewed  by  M: 
planting.     Its  berries  are  lodged  in  a  poipf 
matter  like  those  of  P.  nigrum.    They  are  finfe^ 
green,  becoming  red  when  ripe.     Bong  hotter^ 
when  unripe,  they  are  then  gathered  and  drisl^ 
in  the  sun,  when  they  change  to  a  dark  gref  * 
colour.     The  spikes  are  imported  entire.    The- 
taste  of  the  berries  is  pungent  though  rather 
faint. — O'Shaughnesm/f  p.  675  ;  Jaffrey ;  Mi 

PIPER  METHYSTICUM,  Ava  pepper,- 
a  native  of  the  Society,  Friendly,  and  Suidf; 
wich  islands,  where  it  is  called  ^  Ava" ;  nsei' 
in  a  tincture  .in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  itf 
infusion  as  an  intoxicating  beverage,  which  itf' 
also  deemed  antis3rphilitic.  To  cure  venereil^; 
the  patient  drinks  an  infusion  until  he  beoon^ 
drunk,  ailer  which  copious  perspiration  eaaoek 
— G^Shaughnessy,  p.  576.     Sec  Dracaena. 

PIPER  NIGRUM,  Linn. 


Filfil  aswad,  Ar. 

Maricha,  Gol  imricb,6ENo. 
Nga-yok-koung,  Bdbh. 
Chela,  Kala  march,  Dux. 
Black  pepper  vine,  Eno. 
Piperi,        Gr.  of  Hippoc 


Kali  marchi, 
Kala  march, 
Gol  march, 
Choca  march, 
Lada, 

Molago-kodi, 
Fimi  gird. 


HiKD. 
n 
n 


Filfil-siah, 

Pilpil, 

Koiukmig, 

Marchu, 

Mareec^ang, 

YeUajiui^, 

Gammins, 

Babaree, 

Molago  valli, 

Melh^hoo, 

Meriuoo, 

Moluvu  kodi. 


n 


Snoii 
Stbus* 

fi 
To. 
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Malxal. 

PSRS. 

A  -climbing  plant,  native  of  Malacca,  Jav> 
and  Sumatra,  cidtivated  all  along  the  Malabtf 
Coast,  but  found  wild  among  the  hiUs  of  the 
Rajahmundry  district,    and  very  extensively 
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PIPER  NIGRUM. 


PIPLIANAGAR. 


Mdtrvated  from  96«  to  116**  E.  long.  6**  S.  lat. 
o  12^  N.  lat.  which  limits  comprise  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  all  countries 
D  the  east  'of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.     The  best 
pepper  comes  from  Malabar,  the  least  esteemed 
kom  Java  and  Sumatra.    The  plant  is  allowed 
h>  grow,  trained  to  the  stem  of  the  Areca  cate- 
ihn  and  other  trees,  especially  the  Jack  ( Arto- 
sarpus)  and  Hyperanthera  moringa  (or  horse 
nduh  tree),  four  years  before  the  fruit  can  be 
soUected.    The  berries  are  gathered  when  yet 
jreen,    before    they    are  perfectly  ripe,   and 
(Qickly  dried  on  mats,  by  which  they  turn 
liJack.    When  plucked  too  young,  they  speedi- 
ly hH  into  a  state  of  powder.    These  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  others  by  sieves  and  winnowing, 
[n  this  condition  it    is  termed  black  pepper. 
I^te  pepper  is  the  same  fruit  freed  from  the 
rater  rind :  for  this  purpose,  the  ripe  berries 
ire  allowed  to  macerate  in  water,  and  the  husk 
ii  removed.     These  are  smaller,  smooth,  of  a 
peyiah-white  colour,  varying  to  yellow,  with  a 
IsB  powerful  odour  and  taste  than  the  black. 
The  root  is  a  tonic  and  cordial.     Both  black 
pq>per  (Piper  nigrum)  and  long  pepper  (Pi- 
per liMigum)     grow     wild     in    considerable 
({iiaDtities  in  the  hilly  tracts  of  Goodem,  and 
|Vobably  along  the  whole  of  the  pestiferous 
mge  of  the  Cistern  Ghats.    The  latter  finds 
ill  way  iri  small  quantities  down  to  the  bazaars 
m  the  coast,  but  the  black  pepper  is  entirely 
feasted,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  gathered 
cren  for  local  use.    Black  pepper  and  long 
pepper  appear  to  have  been  used  as  febrifriges 
la  &e  east  from  the  earliest  periods.  The  pow- 
der and  the  root  of  long  pepper  have  been 
lanch   employed    in    hindoo  medicine.     The 
loot  is  said  to  be  bitter  and  dry,  it  ia  a  stimu- 
lant tonic,  is  employed  for  coughs  and  indiges- 
tioa  also  fever.     The  black  pepper  vine    is 
iadigeaotts  to  the  forests  of  Malabar  and  Tra- 
iMicore,  and  for  centuries  has  been  an  article 
d  exportation  to    European  countries    from 
1^  coast.    Malabar  pepper  is  considered  to  be 
&  beat.    Its  cultivation  is  very  simple,  and  is 
effected  by  cuttings  or  suckers  put  down  before 
dis  commencement  of  the  rains  in  June.    The 
|nl  abould  be  rich,  but  if  too  much  moisture 
k  allowed  to  accumulate  near  the  roots,  the 
pnng  plants  are  apt  to  rot.    In  three  years 
the  vine  begins  to  bear.     They  are  planted 
ehiefly  in  hilly  districts,  but  thrive  well  enough 
ia  the  low  country  in  the  moist  climate  of 
'Malabar.  They  are  usually  planted  at  the  base 
^  trees  which  have  rough  or  prickly  bark, 
nch  as  the  Jack,  the  Erythrina,  Cashew  nut, 
Mango  tree  and  others  of  similar  description. 
They  will  climb  about  20  or  30  feet  but  are 
fvpoaely  kept  k>wer  than  that.    During  their 
powik  it  is  requisite  to  remove  all  suckers, 
i&d  the  vine  should  be  pruned,  thinned  and 
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kept  clear  of  weeds.  Afrer  the  berries  have 
been  gathered  they  are  dried  on  mats  in  the 
sun,  turning  from  red  to  black.  They  must  be 
plucked  before  quite  ripe,  but  if  too  early  they 
will  spoil.  The  pepper  vine  is  very  common 
in  the  hilly  districts  of  Travancore,  especially 
in  Gottayam,  Meenachel  and  Chenganacherry 
districts,  where  at  an  average  calculation  about 
5,000  candies  are  produced  annually. — Aitulie, 
p.  265 ;  (/Shaughnesay,  p.  571 ;  Eng,  Cyc.  ; 
BiddeU ;  M.  C.  C» ;  Ind.  Ann.  Med.  Science 
far  Aprils  p,  394 ;  PoweWs  Hand-hook,  Vol. 
i,  p.  376. 

PIPER  PSITTACORUM,  the  Norfolk 
Island  spice,  attains  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and 
has  cane-like  joints,  and  heart-shaped  leaves. 
It  produces  a  yellow,  pulpy,  pendant,  cylindri- 
cal fruit  of  a  spicy,  sweetish  taste,  which  is  an 
excellent  preserve,  and,  if  gathered  green,  it  is 
equally  good  pickled.  The  leaf  bears  great 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Pan,  or  Piper  betel 
creeper  of  the  East  Indies. — KeppeVe  Ind.  Arch., 
Vol.  ii,  pp.  284-6. 

PIPER  RIBESOIDES,  Wall. 

Tau  kwou,  BiTRX. 

PIPER  SYLVATICUM,  the  Pahari  pi- 
pul,  of  the  mountains  of  Bengal,  used 
while  green,  and  ripe  also,  as  long  pepper. — 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  Vol.  i,p.  156  ;  (/ Shaugknessy, 
p.  575. 

PIPER  TRIOECUM.  Boxh.,  V.  i,p.  154. 

Mirial  tiga,  Tel. 

Circar  mountains,  in  shady  places,  with  rich 
soil,  fruit  succulent,  small,  round,  red,  exces- 
sively pungent,  an  article  of  important  com- 
merce from  Madras. — (/Shaughnessy,  p.  575. 

PIPILI,  Dux.,  Sans.,  Tam.  Piper  longum. 
Long  pepper.     See  Pepper. 

PIPING YA,  SiNOH.   Cucumis  sativus,  Linn. 

PIPIRI-SARA,  BsNe.  Ponzobzia  pentandra. 

PIPISTRELLI  and  Nottoli,  see  Cheiroptera. 

PIPIT.  The  Himalayan  pipit  (Heterura 
sylvana)  frequents  verdant  spots,  usually  at 
high  elevations,  and  in  appearance,  as  in 
habits,  is  a  true  pipit.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
ornithological  objects  to  be  met  with  on  ascend- 
ing the  grassy  sides  of  the  mountains. — Adams. 

PIPLIANAGAR  a  town  in  Bhopal  from 
which  was  obtained  a  copper  plate  inscription 
in  Sanscrit.  Date  a.i>.  1210.  Character 
Deva  Nagari.  Instead  of  the  usual  hindoo  in- 
vocation, it  is  to  virtue.  The  snake  Shesha, 
Parasurama,  Rama,  Sita,  Yudhishthira,  Bhima, 
Kansa,  Indra,  Saraswati,  Sambhu,  raja 
Bhoja  Deva,  son,  Udayaditya,  Naravarma, 
Yashovarma,  1137  a.d.  Ajayavarma,  1143  a.d. 
Vindhayavarma  son  Amushyavarma,  Subhata- 
varma,  son,  Arjuna,  living.  It  gives  away  the 
revenues  of  a  village  to  a  brahman  frunily  by 
the  young  raja  Arjuna.  It  ia  remarkable  for 
the  frequent  reference  to  the  heroes   of  the 
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poems,  and  the  absence  of  the  usual  reverential 
notices  of  the  now  popular  hindooo  gods.  Fire- 
arms in  the  thirteenth  century  could  not  have 
been  used,  for  the  success  in  war  of  the  princes 
are  owing  to  flights  of  arrows.  Subhatavarma 
appears  to  have  destroyed  Fatna  in  Gujarat. 
The  term  Pergannah  being  used,  the  mahome- 
dans  must  have  previously  arranged  the  dis- 
tricts. The  capital  of  the  princes  was  Mandu 
or  Oojein. —  Vol,  v,  p.  377. 

PIPPALLY  CATTY,  the  dried  long  pepper 
vine. 

PIPPALYANG,  Hind.    Croton  sebiferum. 

PIPPA,  also  Pippu,  HiKO.  Boucerosia  edulis. 

PIPPALAVANA,  or  the  Pippala  forest,  the 
site  of  the  Charcoal  tower.     See  Topes. 

PIPPILI,  or  Pipuli,  or  Pippul,  Dax.  Chavicft 
roxburghii,  Mig. 

PIPPU,  Jhang,  Sittu,  Hind.,  of  Muza£Ear- 
garb,  q.  v. 

PH'PULA,  Sans.     Urostigma    religiosum, 

Mig- 
PIPPULI,  Sans.    Chavica  roxburghii,  Mig. 

PU'RINiE,  a  sub-family  of  birds,  1  gen., 
1  sp.,  viz.,  1  Calyptomena  viridis. 

PIPSA,  a  trpublesome  dipterous  insect  which 
swarms  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  in  Sikkim  ; 
it  is  very  small,  floating  like  a  speck  before 
the  eye.  The  bite  of  the  Pipsa  leaves 
a  small  spot  of  extravasated  blood  under  the 
cuticle,  very  irritating  if  not  opened.  It  re- 
sembles a  flea,  and  is  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rungeet  river,  in  Sikkim. 

PIPTANTHUS  NEPALENSIS.  A  plant, 
on  the  Tendong  in  Sikkim,  conspicuous  is  the 
beautiful  laburnum-like  Piptanthus  nepalensis, 
with  golden  blodsoms. — HooJcer*i  Bim.  Joum., 
Vol,  ii,  p,  6. 

PIPUL,  BiNG.  Pipulu,  Tbl.  Chavica  rox- 
burghii, Mig.   Long  pepper,  Piper  iongum. 

PIPPALI  KATTE,  Tbl.,  Piper  Iongum,  i., 
R,,  i,  154,  Bheede,  vii,  14. 

PIJR,  Hind.  A  mahomedan  saint,  a  religi- 
ous instructor.  Pir  zadah,  son  or  descendant  of 
a  pir.  Amongst  the  Kurds  of  Persia,  pir  is  a 
title,  though  it  means,  literally,  an  old  man. — 
LayarfTs  Nineveh,  Vol,  i,  p,  302.   See  Khajah. 

PIRA,  also  Piri,  Hind.  A  low  bed-stead 
used  as  a  seat ;  also  a  seat  fixed  to  a  vaili  or 
ekka,  also  a  stand  used  by  dyers. 

PIRACY  is  described  in  the  earliest  Malay 
romances  and  is  spoken  of  in  glorifjdng  the 
brave  deeds  of  iheir  ancestors.  Piracy  has 
always  been  frequent  along  the  coasts  of  China. 
Pirates  continue  to  infest  the  Sulu  sea  and  the 
southern  port  of  the  Philippines.  They  come 
in  the  middle  of  the  western  monsoon  and  re- 
turn in  the  beginning  of  the  eastern  monsoon. 
They  seem  to  come  mostly  from  Lanun  Bay  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Mindanao.  Dampier,  in  1686, 
calls  ^em  the  Hilanoones,  living  in  the  heart 
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of  the  country  of  Mindanao.  They  are  boM, 
but  rarely  attack  European  ships,  generallj 
the  trading  schooners  manned  by  Mslajk 
Their  prahus,  are  open  boats,  about  fifly  feel 
long,  twelve  wide  and  four  deep.  They  hivi 
a  swivel  throwing  a  one-pound  ball,  but  their 
plan  of  attack  is  to  throw  themselves  in  over- 
powering numbers  on  board  of  their  prej. 
The  Dutch  and  the  British  have  done  some- 
thing towards  suppressing  piracy,  but  the  Spa- 
niards nothing.  In  the  Persian  gulf,  up  to  tU 
present  day,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  Indii 
until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centnij, 
piracy  had  prevailed  and  about  the  year  Vl% 
an  extensive  system  of  piracy  prevailed  on  tht 
Arakan  coasts  and  in  the  delta  of  the  Qasgei» 
Magindano  pirates  ^yery  year  with  their  Ittf 
prahus,  well-manned,  visit  some  part  of  tliii 
Archipelago,  robbing,  destroying,  killing  ep 
making  captive  all  they  meet  with. — Bikmrn^ 
pp.  318,  320 ;  WaUace,  Vol.  ii,  p.  29.  Set 
Joasmi,  Piratania. 

PIRAGU,  Maltcal.   Clerodendron  vieoonuv 
Vent. 

PIRAHI,  Tam.  Epicarpus  orientalis,  Blmk 

PIR-ALOO,  BsNe.    Randia  uliginoea. 

PIRAMBU,  Tam.    Ratan. 

PIRANGI  CH£KKA,Tel.  Smilaxchin, 
Zr.,  Ains.,  10.  The  rhiisomes  are  sold  in  A|| 
bazaar.  The  Sans.  syns.  are  Rasna  and 
gandhamula,  both  signifying  a  '  fragrant 
Rasuna,  Royle  i7Z.,  ii,  319,  is  applied  to  lesfl 
of  Salvadora  indica. 

PIRATANIA,  a  name  proposed  for  Ni 
eastern  Indonesia,  Formosa  to  the  Suhi 
chipelago  and  Afindanao,   aU    inchided 
embracing  the  Philippine  and  Basayan 
Its  southern  part  throughout  is  the  great 
of  piracy  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  i 
eludes  Mindanao,  Sulu,  and  the  crowd  of 
islands  extending  from  Mindanao  to  the  N. 
coast  of  Borneo,  and  separating  the 
from  the  Stdu  sea.     See  Piracy. 

PIRENA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

PIRHI,  Hind.    Desmodium  tiliiefoliom. 

PIRI,  Tam.,  a  Ceylon  tree  which  grows 
about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  two  feet  i 
diameter.    Its  wood  is  very  close  in  its 
and  is  used  by  the  natives  for  the  frames 
vessels  and    in  house  work.     It  produces 
fruit  which  is  of  no  use. — Edge  on  the  ~ 
of  Ceylon, 

PIRING,  BsNo.     Trigondla  comicnlata. 

PIROGUA,  also  Pirogue  ?  a  canoe  formed 
two  trees  united. 

PIROPU  KIRE,  Tam.    Portulaoa  oleracea. 

PIR  PANJAL  RANGE,  die  name  of  tlM 
western  mid  Himalayas.  The  mass  of  thid 
range,  according  to  Vigne,  is  basaltic.  BuiM 
is  a  Persian  word  signifying  a  range  of  mounH 
tains.    PaDsal>  Kash.,  is  a  wat^  station.   Thtj 
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Fir  Panjal  pass,  from  Tibet  to  Kashmir,  called 
alao  the  Sona  Gulli,  is  open  for  foot-travellers 
from  the  20th  April,  and  foi»  horses  about  20th 
May.  It  is  shut  for  3|  months  in  the  year. 
Hodgson,  Herbert  and  the  Gerards  state  11,600 
feet  as  the  height  up  to  which  forest  trees  grow 
in  Alpine  India,  east  of  the  Sutlej.  The  Fir 
Panjfd  range  of  hills  is  visible  from  the  Shali- 
mar  Grardens  in  Kashmir :  their  average  height 
is  about  15,000  feet.  Mahomedans  say  the 
range  deiives  its  name  from  Panj,  five,  and  Pir, 
saints,  Ave  pious  brothers,  having  settled  on  it 
and  performed  several  wondrous  feats  aroimd ; 
but  the  name  seems  to  be  Pansal,  which,  in  the 
Kashmirian  language,  signifies  a  pass,  and  Pir, 
a  devotee.  Europeans  and  Persians  call  the 
whole  mountain  Pir  Panjal,  but  the  natives 
restrict  the  name  to  the  pass.  To  them  moun- 
tain chains  offer  nothing  remarkable,  while  the 
passes  leading  through  them  are  of  some  im- 
portance. So  also  are  isolated  mountains,  when 
they  serve  as  land-marks,  or  are  deemed  holy 
as  places  of  pilgrimage.  In  general  they  give 
no  name  to  any  other. — Baron  BugeVs  Travels 
in  Kashmir  and  the  Punjab^  p,  114.  See 
Pinjal. 

PIRTHIR AJ,  a  hindoo  ruler  of  great  cele- 
brity, who  amalgamated  the  Somara  andChohan 
races  in  one  body  and  perpetuated  the  two  lines 
in  one  prince.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1154 
and  was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded 
his  maternal  grandfather  and  sat  himself  on  the 
throne  of  the  Anangos.  The  first  princess 
maxiied  by  Pirthiraj  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Dahima  of  Biana,  a  city,  the  castle  of  which 
was  built  on  the  topmost  peak  of  Druinadaher, 
to  resemble  the  Kilasa  of  Siva.  He  enlarged 
the  circle  of  his  alliances,  till  there  gathered 
round  his  throne  one  hundred  and  eight  cbie& 
of  the  highest  rank  in  India,  and  his  sway  be- 
came the  most  powerful  in  the  land.  In  the 
height  of  his  power,  Pirthiraj  celebrated  the 
Aswamedha,  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the 
regal  rites  enjoined  to  the  hindoo  by  his  shas- 
tras.  By  one  account  it  was  on  the  occasion  of 
this  ceremony  that  Pirthiraj  forcibly  carried  off 
the  princess  Sanjogata  in  open  day  from  the 
capital  of  Jhy  Chand,  a  feat,  the  heroism  of 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  Kanouj  Khand 
of  the  Pirthiviraj  Chohan  Basa  of  the  poet 
Chand.  The  princess  of  Kanouj  was  not  only 
remarkable  for  her  personal  charms  but  formed 
Ihe  most  perfect  model  of  Rajput  female  cha- 
racter in  her  day.  No  sooner  did  Pirthiraj 
arrive  with  her  at  Delhi,  than  he  abandoned 
himself  to  her  influence.  The  seductive  charms 
of  the  enchantress  lulled  the  monarch  for  a 
time  into  a  neglect  of  every  princely  duty.  The 
date  of  this  abduction  is  a.  n.  1175.  Pirthiraj 
afterwards  undertook  the  conquest  of  Mahoba,or 
the  present  Bundlecund.    Mahomed  Ghori  had 
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penetrated  as  far  as  Lahore,  and  in  1191  he 
set  out  to  attack  the  raja  of  Delhi,  the  outwork 
and  bulwark  of  Indian  sovereignty.  The  hos- 
tile armies  met  at  Silouri  between  Thanesur 
and  Kumal  on  the  great  plain,  where  most  of 
the  contests  for  the  possession  of  India  have 
been  decided.  The  hindoo  raja  was  well  pre- 
pared for  defence,  and  defeated  the  mahomedan 
forces.  Within  two  years^  however,  the  Ghorian 
again  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Caggar. 
The  brave  Samarsi,  fell,  together  with  his  son 
and  all  his  household  troops.  Chaond  Rai,  the 
gallant  Dahima,  perished  with  the  whole 
chivalry  of  Delhi.  Pirthiraj  himself  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  in  cold  blood.  Then 
followed  scenes  of  devastation,  plunder  and 
massacre,  that  have  too  often  been  enacted  in 
Delhi.  None  survived  excepting  the  bard 
Chand  who  alone  remained  to  sing  the  requiem 
of  his  nation's  fall.  Chand,  the  last  heroic 
hindoo  poet  of  India,  was  the  author  of  the 
Pirthivi  Raj  Chohan  Rasa,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  Pirthivi  raja,  a  Chouhon  Rajput,  the 
last  hindoo  prince  of  Delhi .  It  has  many  books, 
of  which  the  Kanouj  Khand  contains  the  his« 
tory  of  Sanjogata  Jye  Chand  who  celebrated 
the  Aswamedha  sacrifice  in  token  of  assump- 
tion of  empire. — TV.  of  Hind.,  Vol,  ii,  pp.  164 
to  169.  See  Inscriptions,  Jye  Chand,  Pirthivi> 
Sanjogata. 

PIRUNDEI  KODI,  Tam.  Vitis  quadran- 
gularis,  Wall, 

PIRZUD,  Pers.  Galbanum,  Eno.,  Fr., 
Lat. 

PIRUZ  of  Istakhri,  is  the  Kannazbur  of  Ibn 
Haukal,  and  the  Firabuz  of  Edrisi.  Accord- 
ing to  Istakhri,  Piruz  was  4  days  journey 
from  Debal,  and  2  days  from  Mehabari,  which 
was  itself  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus,  at 
2  days  journey  from  Debal. —  CunningTianCs 
Ancient  Oeog,  of  India,  p,  286. 

PIS,  Hind.     Chamaerops  ritchiana. 

PISACHA,  Saks.  An  evil  spirit,  a  devil,  a 
ghost,  one  haunting  burning  or  burying  places. 
The  Pisacha  is  mentioned  several  times  by 
Manu  (i,  37,  43  ;  v.  50  ;  xu,  44.)  He  is  classed 
with  Rakshasa  and  Yaksha,  who  are  described 
as  eating  flesh-meat  and  imclean  food.  Pisa- 
cha, is  the  Sanscrit  word  for  Peygal. —  WiU 
liam^  Story  of  Nala,  p.  177.  See  Pei,  Peisacha. 

PISANG,  Malay.  Musa  paradisiaca,  the 
plantain. 

PISAR  PISHKAN,  Hind.  Astragalus  mul- 
ticeps. 

PISCES,  Lat.    Fishes. 

PISCIDIA,  see  Daubentonia. 

PISELLI,  It.    Pease. 

PISHANNA,  Tbl.     Maba  buxifolia,  Pers, 

PISHING,  or  Pisheen,  a  valley  to  the  west 
of  Baluchistan,  separated  from  the  valley  of 
Kanhee  by  a  range  of  mountains.    It  is  to  the 
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west  of  Sewiatan. — Ritchie,  Hie  British  world 
in  the  East,  Vol.  ii,  p.  13.     See  Kelat. 

PISHON  of  GrenesiSy  supposed  to  be  the 
riyer  Indus. 

PISHOR,  HiNB.  Fothergillia  involncrata, 
Falcaner,  also  Parrotia  jacquemontiana.  See 
Paser,  Paseri. 

PISIDIUM,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

PISINI,  Tak.     GUm  arable,  any  gum. 

PISONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  mairel 
of  Peru  tribe,  of  the  order  Njctaginacese. 

PISONIA  GRANDIS,  RiddeU. 

Bag  achura,  Dvic. 

A  straggling  shrub,  armed  with  strong  axil- 
lary recurved  thorns  ;  flowers  small,  in  axillary 
terminal  panicles.     Forms  an  excellent  hedge. 

PISONIA  INERMIS. 

Kongi-putri,  Duk. 

Without  thorns. 

PISONIA  MORINDIFOLIA. 
Lettuce  tree.  |  Lutchee-kottay-ellay,  Tax. 

The  leaves  of  this  pretty  tree  are  used  in 
various  ways ;  sometimes  by  Europeans ;  they 
make  tolerable  greens  cooked  wiiti  cocoanut, 
chillies,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  found  only  in  gardens, 
leaves  of  a  light  green  colour,  turning  nearly 
white  during  the  hot  months.— ^a^i*«y. 

PISONIA  VILLOSA,  Poir. 

Pisonia  aculeata,  Lnmf  Roxb,,  W,  Ic, 

Bag-achura.  Bbno.  I  Kouki ;  Kanki  putFa,TKL. 

Embudi  chettu.  Tei^  | 

A  plant  of  Bengal  and  the  peninsula  of 
India  seen  growing  everywhere.  Prickly  Pi- 
sonia, makes  impenetrable  hedges.  Konki 
in  Telugu  means  a  hook,  and  has  reference 
to  the  thorns  which  are  aculeate  backwards 
and  very  pretensile. 

PISSANG  UTAN,  Malay.  The  wild  plan- 
tain Musa,  textilis. 

PISTA,  Hind. 

Plata,  Pbbs.  |.  Post  biruni  pista,      Pbbs. 

Pistacia  vera.  Pistachio  nut. 

PISTA  RANG,  Hind.  Pistachio  green 
colour. 

PISTACH,  Guz.,  Hind.    Pistachio  nuts. 
.  PISTACHES,  Fr.     Pistachio  nuts. 

PISTACCHI,  It.     Pistachio  nuts. 

PISTACHIO  NUTS,  or  Pistachia  nuts. 


PiBtaajes, 


Pistacchi,  Fastucchi,     It, 
Pistacise,  Lat. 

Alfocigos,  Sp. 


lies,  DuT. 

Pistaches,  Fr. 

Pistaachen,  Gbr. 

Pistach,  GxTZ.,  Hixd. 

An  oily  small  seed,  the  produce  of  Pistacia 
vera,  which  grows  abundantly  in  Arabia,  Per- 
sia, Turkestan,  Syria  and  Sicily.  The  seeds 
are  oblong  and  pointed,  about  the  size  of  a 
filbert,  inclosing  a  kernel  of  a  pale  greenish- 
colour,  covered  with  a  yellowish  or  reddish  skin. 
They  have  a  pleasant,  sweetish,  unctuous  taste, 
and  are  chiefly  served  up  at  the  dessert.  Pista- 
chio nuts  are  imported  into  Bombay  from  the 
Persian  gulf.     They  are  also  imported  into  N. 
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PISTACIA  LENTISCUS. 


W.  India,  through  the  Bolan  pass.    Thej  an 
eaten  with  relish  by  natives. — Faulkner, 

PISTACIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belongij^  i» 
the  natural  order  Anacardiaoeae.  Seeds  soli- 
tary, each  without  albumen.    The  species  an: 

P.  atlantica,  Derf.—? 

P.  cambulica,  <$<oc^.,  Sind. 

P.  inte^rrima,  H.f.  et  7*.,  N.  W.  Himalaya. 

P.  lentiscus,  Z.,  S.  Europe,  N.  Africa. 

P.  terebinthus,  Z.,  S.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Voidt. 

PISTACIA  ATLANTICA,  De^. 

Tagho,  Pushtu. 

This  yields  the  Room!  mastiqi,  or  EooDdsi 
roomi,  of  the  bazars  of  the  Punjab,  whick  i 
imported  via  Peshawur,  and  is  used  in  asthio% 
also  mixed  in  ointments. 

PISTACIA  CABULICA,  Stocks. 

Kliinjak,  Pushtu. 

A  tree  of  Sind,  yields  a  resin  similar  l| 
mastic. 

PISTACIA  INTEGERRIMA,  U.  4'  T. 

Rhus  integerrima,  WalL 


Kakrein,  Bbas. 

Kakra,  Kakrei,  Tan- 

hari,  Chbnab. 

Zebra  wood  tree,  Eno. 
Khakkar,  kangar,  Jhblum. 
Drek,  Gooixoo,  Kaohan. 
Kakkeran,  Toongoo,  Ravi. 


Kakra-Singhi, 
Kakaangchie, 
Kakla,  , 

Khrngar  . 

Sarawan,      TBi»-] 
Shoe,  MasDa, 


This  ornamental  tree  grows  in  many  pi 
in  the  Panjab  Himalaya  ^m   1,500  to5j 
feet,  also  in  Hazara  and    Affghanistan. 
zebra    coloured    wood    is  in    great   demi 
amongst  Europeans  for  chairs  and  cabiaen:] 
is  also  made  into  oil  mills.     The  leaves 
young  shoots  are  browsed.     The  excrescenoel 
given  in  coughs  and  the  fruit  in  indi^ 
The  kakra-singhi  Ls  a  large  hollow,  horn-! 
curved  gall,  with  a  tawny  brown  rough  extend 
It  is  considered  hot,  dry  and  astringent,  audi 
used  by  natives  in  coughs  and  asthma,  fe 
piles  and  dysentery.     It  is  also  said  to 
vomiting,  thirst,  and  difficulty  of  breatfaing/ 
Dr.  Cleghom ;  Dr.  Stewart ;  Mr.  P^elVsHi 
hook.  Vol  i,  p  338. 

PISTACIA  LENTISCUS,  Linn. 

Ar. 


Eno. 


Roomi  mastiki, 
Koondoor  roomi, 
Kinnah, 
Kinnoli, 


Mastika, 
Uluk-bagh-danu, 
Kinnah, 
Maatich  tree, 

A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe   and 
north  of  Africa  and  of  Asia  Minor,  introdi 
into  the  Calcutta  Garden  in  1806.    The 
bark,  leaves,  and  fruit  have  all  been  used  i| 
medicine,  but  have  been  laid  aside  in  niod< 
times.     The  bush  is  found  on  the  coasts  of 
Mediterranean.  The  leaves  are  evergreen, 
very  small,  pea-shaped,  reddish  when  ripe. 

The  resin. 


Roomi  mastik. 

Abab. 

Mamia  of  LebaDon,   E 

Sakes, 

n 

Koondur  roomi,       Pi 

Gum  mastic, 

Eng. 

Ulmastiga, 

Mastic  resin, 

»> 

Kinnoli,                  Tc 

Turkish  olitianum, 

t 

t 
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PISTACIA  VERA- 


PISITM  SATIVUM. 


The  sweet  fragrant  stimulant  resin,  called    into  India   from  Cabul,  with  a  kind  of   gall 


mastich,  is  obtained  from  the  trunk  by  incisions 

Blade  in  the  month  of  August.     It  is   used 

to  strengthen  and  preserve  the  teeth  and  in 

disrrhoea.    It  occurs  in  oval  tears  of  variable 

size,  smooth,  diaphanous,  brittle,  breaking  with 

plane,  brilliant,  glassy,  and  pale  yellow  surface, 

sod  owing  to   its    brittleness  being  usually 

covered  with  its  own  dust.     Its  odour  is,  agree- 

lUe;  flavoor  weakly  balsamic;  it  soflens  in 

the  moath,  and  becomes  ductile  like  white 

iinx.    It  melts  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  then 

liib&les  a  sweet  odour.     Mastic  is  quite  in- 

liolable  in  water,  it  yields    to  alcohol  80  per 

loo  of  soluble  matter,  leaving  a  substance  re- 

Kmbling  caoutchouc,  which  is  slowly  dissolved 

by  ether.  This  resin  gives  its  name  to  the  pro- 

oess  of  mastication,  being  universally  chewed  in 

AeEast ;  it  is  much  used  by  dentists  for  filling  up 

carious  teeth ;  it  is  burned  as  incense  ;  and  in 

nme  parts  of  Greece  it  is  added  to  bread  in 

^mall  quantities  to  give  it  an  agreeable  flavour. 

Untie  is  extensively  employed  as  a  transparent 

llamish,  dissolved  in  turpentine  or  alcohol,  with 

iltfaer  resinous  bodies .    A  species  of  mastic  called 

Inn  is  obtained  in  Africa  from  the  Pistacia 

ttakntica.    The   true  resin  is  sold  in  all  the 

for  about  three  rupees  the  seer. 

by  hakims  in  diseases  of  the  stomach  or 

;  also  as  a  masticatory.     It  comes  from 

)ul,  but  the  best  is  said  to  come  from  Tur- 

and  the  Levant,  hence  called  **  rumi." — 

hi    (yShaughnesiy,  p,  278;  PowelVs 

kad-boolc.  Vol.  i,  p,  338. 

PISTACIA  TEHEBINTHUS. 

Terebinthus  vulgaris. 


termed  Gool-i-pista  and  a  resin  called  Alook- 
ul-imbat. — (ySIiaughnessy,  p.  276  ;  Royle^s  III, 
Him.  Bot.f  p,  178;  Faulkner;  Birdwood; 
PoweWs  Hand-booh,  Vol.  i,  pp.  337,  338. 
See  Gulpista. 

PISTACIiE,  Lat.     Pistachio  nuts. 

PISTASCHEN,  Ger.     Pistachio  nuts. 

PISTASJES,  DuT.     Pistachio  nuta. 

PISTAN-SUG,  Pbrs.  Cordia  latifolia,  Roxh. 

PISTIA  STRATIOTIS,  Linn.,  Roxh.,  Bh. 
Unter  ghunga, 
Toka  pana, 
Taka  pana, 
Kodda  pail, 


DUK. 

Hind. 

»> 
Malkal. 


Agasa-tamare, 
Antara  tamara, 
Akasa  tamara, 
Niru  budiki, 


Taic. 
Tel. 


n 
w 


Keia, 
T^  •  •)  Bisillah, 
"^    Field  pea, 

Mattar, 


ingerooini, 


Arab. 


Zungbari, 
Sukhur, 


Pbbs. 


„     (Royle.) 

A  native  of  Barbary,  Greece,  and  the  south 
France.    A  resinous  juice  of  much  value  is 
ed  by  this  tree. — (yShaugknessy,  p.  276. 
PISTACIA  VERA,  Linn.     Pistachio  tree. 
Irtak,  Hind.  |  Pista,  Hind. 

A  plant  of  Persia,  Syria,  N.  Turkistan,  S.  of 
ipe  and  Koh-i-kush,  Bokhara,  Cabul,  mid- 
It  yields  the  pista  or  pistachio  nut,  and 
gall  known  as  Gool-i-pista,  Baz-ghanj  or 
ij  used  as  an  astringent  or  dye  for  silk. 
GalU. 
I  Pistarkarphul. 

F'The  galls  are  imported  into  Bombay  from 
wt  Persian  Gtdf,  and  are  used  in  medicine  by 
wt  natives  of  India.     By  the  hindoo  physicians 

t  fruit  is  considered  a  warm  and  moist  remedy, 
kernel  contains  much  oil  and  acts  as  a  demul- 
iest  and  restorative.  It  is  principally  used  in 
fecial  diseases.  The  bark  is  employed  as  a 
Niic  in  indigestion .  The  galls  act  as  astringents 
U  are  used  in  diarrhoea.  According  to  Mr. 
Pphinstone  it  grows  wild  in  the  Hindu-Kush. 
Ke  almond  and  the    pericarp    are    imported 
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An  aquatic,  stemless,  plant,  gi'owing  in  all 
tanks  and  ditches.  Its  juice  is  given  medi- 
cinally. It  is  said  to  occasion  dysentery  to 
those  who  drink  the  water.  The  natives  of 
several  districts  of  Southern  India  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  fresh  living  plants  of  the 
Pistia  stratiotes  or  Agasi-tamaray  for  attracting 
and  stupifying  bugs,  but  large  quantities  of  this 
plant  were  collected  and  tried  in  several  hospi- 
tals and  public  institutions  and  found  useless. 

PISU,  Hind.     Flea. 

PISUM  ARVENSE,  Wi^U. 


Bbng. 

Mattar  rewari, 

Hind. 

Egypt. 

Kala  mattar 

Kaghast. 

Eno. 

Karani, 

Kashm. 

Hind. 

Kulawan, 

SiMTJk. 

Watana, 

Mahb. 

Kachang, 

MAIJkT. 

HareDSO, 

Sans. 

Rata-gorardva, 

SiKOH.* 

Vella  putani. 

Tak. 

Pattani, 

„ 

Patanlu, 

Tku 

Goondoo  sanighel 

00,     „ 

Cultivated  throughout  India,  sown  afler  the 
rains  in  drills,  and  varies  in  price  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  ;  when  green,  they  are  toler- 
able as  a  vegeticble,  but  are  best  in  soup.  Pro- 
curable in  December  and  January. — RiddeU. 

PISUM  SATIVUM,  Linn. 

var.  a  macrocarpum,  Ser.,  Sugar  pea. 

var.  $  quadratum,  L.,  Chota-mutur,  Grey  pea. 

var.  y  agreste,  Patna  pea,  common  field  pea. 

Khandoo ;  Sen,  Beas 

Burra-mutur,  Bbng. 

Common  pea,  Eng. 

Pea,  ,) 

Patana,  Guz. 

Mutur,  Hind. 

Batanah,  n 

Batani,  » 
Shanma ;  Ahandil,  Ladax. 

This  is  the  common  pea  of  our  fields  and 
gardens.  Cultivated  throughout  the  plains  of 
India,  but  grows  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya  up  to 
14,000.  At  the  latter  height  it  does  not  ripen 
its  seed.  It  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  8,000 
to  1 4,000  feet.  Cultivated  in  Kunawar  and 
Spiti.  100  parts  of  the  pea  from  Benares, 
yielded  : 

Moisture  . .  ..    12*70 

Nitrogenous  matter  . .  . .   25*20 

Starchy  matter  . .   58'38 

Fatty  or  oily  matter  1*10 

Mineral  constituents  (ash)  2*53 

-^Ainslie,  p.  244 ;  Eng.  Cyc. ;  CUghorrCs  Pun- 
jab Report,  p.  66. 
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12-60 

21-80 

62-19 

1-12 

2-29 


PITAR. 


PITCHA  GHADI. 


PISURI,  Pisora,  Pisai,  Hind.,  Mahk.     Me-    was  called  in  Sanscrit  ganitar,  but  as  protector 


mimna  indica,  Jerd, 

PIT,  Hind.     BOe. 

PITA,  Tajc.     Aloe  or  Agave  fibre. 
Cantala^  Banakeora,  Hind.  |  Fethakalabunthft,     Tam. 

The  species  of  Agave,   commonly  called  aloe 
plants,  are  natives  of  America,  which  have  be- 
come so  naturalised  in  many  parts  as  to  appear 
to  be  indigenous  in  Africa,  parts  of  India,  and 
in  the  south  of  Spain.     The  Agave  plants,  to 
which  the  name  of  American  aloe  is  so  fre- 
quently applied,   resemble  the  true  aloe   in 
their  sword-shaped  leaves  with  parallel  veins, 
which,  however,  grow  to  a  gigantic  mze— that 
is,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length— in  a  clus- 
ter from  the  root,  with  their  margins  usually 
armed  with  short  thorns,  and  their  points  with 
a  hard  and  sharp  thorn,  which  makes  them 
useful  hedge  plants,  the  leaves  abound  in  fibres 
of  great  length  of  considerable  strength,  also 
tough  and  durable.     The  Mexicans  made  their 
paper  of  the  fibres  of  agave  leaves  laid  in  layers. 
The  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves  evaporated, 
is  stated  by  Long,  in  his  *  History  of  Jamaica,' 
to  be  also  useful  as  a  substitute  for  soap. — 
Royle,  Illustrations  of  Himalayan  Botany,  p. 
375;  Humboldt,  in  his  Political  History  of 
New  Spain,  (hook  iv,  c.  9,)  quoted  in  BoyU  Fib. 

Plants,  2>-  4.                                 «        ,  o 

PITA  CHANDANAM,  Tel.  Santalum ? 

In  the  original,  this  word  is  accompanied  by 
the  following  note  *  yellow  sandal'  produced  in 
the  mountains  of  Malabar,  fT., 

PITAK,  see  Indus. 

PITAL,  Hind.    Brass. 

PIT  ALEE  -  JAMAI  -  POOLISHIM,    Bbng. 
Lablab  cultratus. 

PITALI,  Tam.     Brass  colour. 

PITAMBAR,  Hind.  A  yellow  amber  co- 
loured cloth,  or  soft  silk  dhotee,  ten  yards  long, 
'forming  both  a  skirt  and  a  body  covering  or 
worn  by  men  as  a  dhotee.  Its  name  is  said  to 
be  from  Pit,  bile  and  ambar,  amber.  The 
silk  sarees  and  '  pitambars'  or  men's  silk  waist- 
cloths,  are  worn  by  hindoos  at  entertainments 
and  festivals,  as  also  in  religious  worship.  Sarees 
are  nearly  universal  Ibr  hindoo  women's  wear, 
and  soussee,  made  into  petticoats  and  trousers, 
is  as  universal  for  mahomedan  women  and  men 
also,  and  it  has  this  advantage  over  sarees, 
that  the  colours  and  patterns  differ  very  little 
anywhere  within  the  confines  of  India :  where- 
as sarees,  dhotees  and  loongees  must  be  made 
to  suit  particular  localities,  and  the  patterns  of 
one  locality  would   inevitably  be  rejected  in 

another.  . 

PI-TANDALA  KOTTI,  Malbal.  Crotalaria 

vennicosa,  Linn. 

PITAR-  Father,  is  derived  from  a  root  Pa, 
which  means,  not  to  beget,  but  to  protect,  to 
support,  to  nourish.    The  fetlier  as  genitor,  |  ruUoa,  Lmn. 
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and  supporter  of  his  offspring  he  was  called 
pitar ;  hence,  in  the  Veda,  these  two  names  are 
used  together,  in  order  to  express  the  full  idea 
of  father.     Thus  the  poet  says : — 

Dyaus  me  peU  ganiti, 
Jovis  mei  pater  genitor, 

In  similar  manner,  matar,  mother,  ia  jobed 
with  ganitu,  genitrix,  which  showi  tlwt  die 
word  matar  must  soon  have  lost  its  etymologi- 
cal meaning,  and  have  become  an  cxpruaiw 
of  respect  and  endearment.  For,  among  the 
early  Arians,  matar  had  the  sense  of  maker, 
from  ma,  to  fashion.  In  the  Non-Aiyan  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  terms  are, 

Lanffuoffe.  Father.  Miriker. 

Turkish Baba Ana. 

Georgian Mama Deda. 

Mantshu Ama Erne. 

Javanese Baba Ibu. 

Malay Baba Iba. 

Syami  (Tibet) Dhada Ma. 

Tibetan Pba Ama. 

Serpa  (NepaulJ Aba Ama. 

Murmi  (    „     ) Apa..^ Amma 

Pakhya(    „     ) Babai Ama. 

Lepcha  (Sikkim) Abo Amo. 

Bhutani Appa Ai. 

Dhimal  (N.  E.Bengal) Aba Ama. 

Kocch    (  „  S Bap Ma 

Garo      (  „         ) Aba Ama. 

Burman  (Burmah) Ahpa Ami. 

Mm        (      „       ) Pa, Au. 

Sak Aba Anu. 

Talain  (Siam) Ma Ya. 

Ho  (Central  India) Appu Enga. 

Santhali  (     „        ) Baba. Ayo. 

Uraon     (     „        ) Babe Ayro. 

Gayeti    (     „        ) ;...Baba Dai. 

Khond Abba Ayya 

Tuluva  (Southemlndia^ Amme.. Appe. 

Badaga^  „  ) Appa Awe. 

Irula     (  „  ). 


.Amma. 


Awe. 

Singhalese Appa Amma. 

Chinese Fu Mu. 

Tamul Uppa. Umma 

Telugu Tandri ThuDee. 

— Luhhoek^s  Origin  of  Civil,  p.  284. 

PITU-MUHU,  Sans.,  from  pitree, 
and  mahat,  great. 

PITAR  SALERI,  Hnm.     Petroselinmn 
tivum.     Parsley. 

PITA  VRIKSHAMU,  or  V.  ambalache 
Tel.     Spondias  mangifera,  Pers. 

PITA    VULA,  Tam.   Feronia  etephanl 

Cor. 

PITCH. 

Sung-shu-kau,  Cbtk. 

Brai;Polx,  Fa. 

Pech,  Gbr. 


Pece, 

Smola-gust  aja, 
Fez, 


Pitch,  Guz.,  Hind. 

Pitoh  is  the  residuum  of  tar,  inspissated 

heat  or  boiled  down  to  drjrness.    In  Chi 

black  dammar  and   impure  elemi  are  i»ed 

substitutes  for  pitoh.  In  British  India  the  bl 

dammar  is  used  similarly. — McCulUx^^ 

PITCHA,  Tbl.    Cucurbita  citnillus. 

PITCHA  GHADI,  Sikgh.    Cucurbita  cA^ 


S9i 


PITCHER  PLANTS. 


PITHECUS. 


PITCHA  PUSJHUM  YENNAI,  Tam.  Me- 
lon seed  oil. 

PITCHA  SHAKABA  KOMATI,  also  Pitcha 
kai,  alao  Pitch!  pallam,  Tak.  Cucurbita  cit- 
rallas,  Linn. 

PITCH  BLENDE,  a  ponderous  metalliferous 
ore,  of  a  blackish  colour,  much  valued  by 
porcelaiu  painters,  found  in  Saxony,  Bo- 
Jiemia,  Hungary  and  Cornwall. —  Waterston; 
ftMner, 

PITCHER  PLANTS,  of  the  Pitcher  plant 
tribe,  are  of  the  natural  order  Nepanthaceae.  Of 
these  there  are  several  species  in  Ceylon,  the 
Khaasya,  the  Malay  peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java 
sod  Borneo.  Pitcher  plants  are  quite  common 
near  Mount  Ophir  in  Malacca.  The  pitchers  of 
those  in  Malacca,  contain  about  half  a  pint, 
beantifally  ciliated  with  large  ciliae,  the  broad 
pitcher — for  this,  like  the  Rafflesiana,  produces 


ers,  which  in  some  instances  would  con- 
tain upwards  of  a  pint  of  water,  hang  from 
the  mid-rib  of  the  leaf  of  which  they  are  a  for- 
mation ;  they  precisely  resemble  pitchers,  being 
furnished  also  with  a  lid.  The  Nepenthes 
Rafflesiania  produces  its  pitchers  singly  ;  they 
are  large  and  generally  crimson :  it  grows  on 
rocky  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Singa- 
pore, and  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  its 
near  ally  the  native  of  Borneo  and  Mount 
Ophir  by  its  inferior  size,  shortness  of  the  co- 
lumn which  supports  the  lid,  the  white  and 
powjiered  appearance  of  its  stems,  and  its 
bushy  habit,  never  exceeding  four  or  five  feet 
in  height,  while  the  largest  Bornean  one, 
which  was  called  Nepenthes  Hookeriana,  in 
honour  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  the  able  director 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  is  found  grow- 

ing  in  deep  and  shaded  jungles,  climbing  to 

two  kinds--is    generally    crimson;    the   long    ^^^  ^P^  ^^  ^^e    trees.     The  pitcher  is  nine 
pitcher  differs  from  the  other  in  its  trumpet  I  ^^^^.^  ^^  length,  havmg  a  large  lid  standing  on 


shape  and  gteen  colour,  which  is  spotted  with 
crimson.    The  leaves,  are  moderately  large  and 
broad — at  least  those  of  them  which  produce 
:  the  broad  pitcher,  and  which  are  found  near 
the  base  of  the   plant — are  dark  green  above, 
and  of  a  fine  peach-coloured  red  beneath.    The 
I  Nepenthes  ampullacea  produces  green  or  spotted 
I  short  and  broad  pitchers,  it  is  also  a  climbing 
;  i^ant,   and    found    in    thick    jungles.      The 
;  old  stems,   falling    from     the    trees,    become 
covered  in  a  short  time  with  leaves  and  ve- 
;  getable  matter,  which  form  a  coating  of  earth 
about  them ;    they    then    throw   out    shoots 
which  become  in  time  new  plants  ;  but  appa- 
tendy  the  first  attempts  to  form  the  leaf  are 
fiitile,  and  become  only  pitchers,  which,  as  the 
petioles  are  closely  imbricated,  form  a  dense 
mass,  and  frequently  cover  the  ground  as  with 
a  carpet  of  these  curious  formations.     As  it 
continues  growing  and  endeavouring  to  become 
a  plant,  the  laminse  of  the  leaves  gradually 
^ypear,  small  at  first,  but  every  new  one  in- 
iranag  in  size,  until  finally  the  blades  of  the 
leaTea  are  perfect,  and  the  pitchers,  which,  as 
^  leaves  developed  themselves,  have  become 
gradually  smaller  on  each  new  leaf,  finally  dis- 
^Ippear  altc>gether  when  the  plant  climbs  into 
Ihe  trees.    This  formation  of  the  pitcher  may 
afford  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  naturalist,  as, 
4hongh  not  to  the  same  extent,  the  principle  is 
ptible  in  all  of  this   curious   tribe,  the 
•Tea  of  seedlings  and  weak  plants  always  pro- 
ving the  largest  pitchers.     The  best  known  to 
peans  is  Nepenthes  distillatoria.  Ait,,  of 
e  Khassya  mountains,  it  is  the  N.  phyllam- 
ra  and  N.  indica.  Lam,     None  of  the  plants 
^  Borneo   so  much  attract   curiosity  as   the 
mious   and     beautiful    pitcher-plants,   eight 
^eren^   specie^  of  which     were   discovered 
in  the  western  part  of  the  island.     The  pitch- 
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a  column,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  beau- 
tiful edge  of  the  pitcher :  that  part  which  is 
broadest  and  turned  towards  the  mid-rib  of  the 
leaf  from  which  it  depends,  is  furnished  with 
two  broad  wings. —  Wallace,  Vol,  i,  pp.  31-2  ; 
Low's  Sarawak,  p.  68. 

PITCHI  PALLUM,  Tam.  Cucurbita  citrul- 
lus. 

PITCHING  COAL  or  Caking  coal,  see  Coal. 

PITH,  the  Sola  or  Shola  of  Hindustan,  is 
obtained  from  the  iEschynomene  aspera.  At 
the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  the  Trichi no- 
poly  Local  Committee  exhibited  a  large  collec- 
tion of  figures  and  architectural  models,  carved 
in  the  pith  of  the  Typha.  The  attitudes  of  the 
figures  were  stiff  but  the  draperies  characteris- 
tic. Also  Pith  work  made  from  the  rushes 
called  *•  Nultee*'  in  Tanjore. 

PITH  A,  Pan  JAB.  Benincasa  cerifera — Savi^ 
W,  S'  A 

PITHA-KALABANDA,  Tam.  Agave  vivi- 
para,  Linn, 

PITHECOLOBIUM        SUBCORIACEUM, 

Thw, 

Meemini  mara,  Sing. 

A  large  tree  30  to  40  feet  high,  growing,  not 
uncommon,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  6,000 
feet  in  the  central  province  of  Ceylon  :  wood 
unknown. — 2%w,  En,  PI,  Zeyl,,  pt,  ii. 

PITHECUS,  the  Orang-utang.  The  follow- 
ing species  are  known. 

Pithecus  brookei,  Bl,  P.  Wurmbii  et  P. 
Abelii,  Oioen  (though  neither  the  species 
described  by  Van  Wurmb,  nor  that  by  Dr. 
Abel,  the  Mias,  Rambi,  Malay,  Brooke.  A 
native  of  Borneo. 

Pithecus  curtus,  Blyifi.,  a  species  of  Orang- 
utan.    The  Mias  Chapin  of  the  Dyaks. 

Pithecus  curtus,  Bhjth.  Mias  Chapin,  Ma- 
lax.    A  Borneon  species  of  Orang-utan. 
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Pithecus  morio,  Mias  Kassan,  Malay.  A 
Borneon  species  of  Orang-utan. 

Pithecus  morio,  Owen,  Mias  Kassar,  Ma- 
LAT,  Brooke,  from  Borneo. 

Pithecus  Owenii,  BL,  small  Orang  with 
short  fore-arms.  Adolescent  female  Hab.  un- 
known. 

Pithecus  satyrus,  Z.,  apud  Brooke,  S. 
Muller,  and  others;  fi/y^A.  Mias  Pappan,  Malay, 
Brooke,  from  Borneo.  A  species  of  Orang- 
utan, in  Borneo. 

Pithecus  syndactylus,  see  Hjlobates  agilis. 
— Ben,  /is.  Soc.  Journ.y  No.  4  ,  p,  383. 

PITHEX  OINOPS,  Hodg.,  Hors,  Syn.  of 
Inuus  rhesus,  Jerdon, 

PITI,  Hiin).,  pulse  ground  up  into  a  fine 
paste  with  water. 

PITI  and  Hungrang  are  two  valleys.  That 
of  the  Piti  river  is  entered  from  Kunawar  by 
the  Hungrang  pass,  elevated  14,800  feet :  the 
Parang  pass  is  1 8,500  and  leads  over  the  range 
dividing  the  Parang  from  the  Piti  rivers.  The 
district  of  Piti,  which  was  formerly  almost  in- 
dependent, but  paid  tribute  to,  or  exchanged 
presents  with,  aJl  the  Tibetan  countries  in  its 
neighbourhood,  namely,  with  Garu,  Ladak,  and 
Lahul,  as  well  ad  with  Kunawar,  followed,  in 
1846,  the  fortunes  of  Lahul  in  being  transferred 
to  British  rule.  It  is  a  very  thinly  populated 
valley,  the  villages  being  small  and  distant,  and 
the  arable  tracts  of  no  great  extent.  The 
mountains  on  its  southern  border,  by  which  it 
is  separated  from  Kunawar,  are  so  very  elevated 
that  they  entirely  intercept  all  access  of  humi- 
dity from  the  districts  to  the  northward  of  them, 
and  render  the  climate  entirely  rainless.  The 
houses  are  in  consequence  very  generally  built  of 
unburnt  bricks,  made  of  thefinelascustrine  clay 
so  common  in  the  valleys,  and  their  flat  roofs  are 
thickly  covered  with  a  layer  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. The  gradual  transition,  in  ascending  the 
Sutlej,  from  hinduism  to  buddhism,  is  very  re- 
markable, and  not  the  less  so  because  it  is  accom- 
panied by  an  equally  marked  change  in  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  inhabitants,  the  hindoos 
of  the  lower  Sutlej  appearing  to  pass  by  insensi- 
ble gradations  as  we  advance  from  village  to 
village,  till  at  last  we  arrive  at  a  pure  Tartar 
population.  The  people  of  Upper  Piti  have 
'  quite  the  Tartar  physiognomy,  the  small  stature 
and  stout  build  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ladak,  to 
whom  also  they  closely  approximate  in  dress. 
To  what  extent  mere  climatic  influences  may 
cause  these  differences,  and  how  far  they  de- 
pend on  an  intermixture  of  races,  it  is  difficult 
to  decide.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
avoid  being  struck  by  the  coincidence  between 
these  physical  aud  moral  changes  in  the  human 
race,  and  the  gradual  alteration  in  the  forms 
of  the  vegetable  world,  which  are  observable  as 
we  advance  from  a  wet  to' a  dry  climate. — Dr. 
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ThwMOfCs  Travels  in  WesUm  Himalaya  mti 
Tibet,  p:  109  ;  H.  /.  et.  T.,  222. 

PITMALTI,  Hizn>.    Jasminum  revolatam. 

PITNI,  or  Fitni  Hind.,  of  Kaghan,  Zizypliw 
vulgaris,  common  jujube. 

PITOLO,  Uru.  ?  A  tree  in  Ganjam  and 
Gumsur,  extreme  height  30  feet,  circumfereooe 
2  feet,  and  height  from  the  ground  to  the  inter- 
section of  the  first  branch,  6  feet.  Abounds, 
bufis  only  burnt  for  firewood. — Captain  Mu- 
donald. 

PITOLI,  Beng.,  Hind.    Trewia  nudiflon. 

PIT  PAPRA,  Hind.  Fumaria  parviflon, 
fV.  4'  ^M  slIso  the  flat  seeds  of  die  Buttt 
frondosa,  or  dhak. 

PITRA,  Hind.     Acetate  of  copper 

PITRA  PAKSH,  fromPitra,  paternal  «b- 
cestors,  the  Patrii  of  the  Romans,  is  a  hindoo 
festival  about  the  end  of  September,  on  thekufc 
day  of  Bhadra  pad  or  first  day  of  Aahwin,  oo 
which  offerings  of  fire  and  water  are  made  to 
the  manes  of  deceased  ancestors. 

PITRAS,  Hind.     Curcuma  longa. 

PITREE-MEDHU,  Sans.,  from  pitree,  fore- 
fathers, and  medhu,  flesh.  The  early  iatben, 
the  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  their  manei^ 
the  dii  patrii  of  the  Romans. 

PITRI,  fathers  of  the  Stars. 

PITRI,  in  Brahmanism,  the  soul  oi  a  deceai* 
ed  ancestor.  The  Pitri  are  the  names  of  la^^ 
cestors  to  whom  Sraddha  are  performed.  Thej 
are  the  Feralia  of  the  Romans. —  fVilson. 

PITRI.     The  Aryan  divinity  of  food. 

PITRI-ISWARA  the  worship  of  the  anc€»- 
torial  manes,  the  Pitri-iswara,  or  lather-godirf 
the  Rajputs,  continues  for  fifteen  days.  The 
rana  of  Mewar  goes  to  the  cemetery  at  Ara,  nod 
performs  at  the  cenotaph  of  each  of  his  fcro* 
fathers  the  rites  enjoined,  conaistiDg  of  abla*- 
tions,  prayers,  and  the  hanging  of  garlands  ft 
flowers  and  leaves  sacred  to  the  deafl,  on  thai 
monuments.  Every  chieftain  docs  the  mam 
amongst  the  altars  of  the  "  great  andentti^ 
(hurra  boora) ;  or,  if  absent  from  their  ^i^*^ 
they  accompany  their  sovereign  to  Ara.  Sei 
Dharma-rajah. 

PIT-SAL,  Hind.     Pterocarpus  manupiuiB 

PIT-SHOLA,  Hind.  Pterocarpus  mamh 
pium,  Booch. 

PITSJEGAM-MULLA,  Malbjll.  Jasmmna 
grandiflorum. 

PITSO,  Hind.     Arundinaria  fiJcata. 

PITTA,  Tel.     Bird. 

PITTA,  a  genus  of  birds,  see  Birds. 

PITT  Mr.  Thomas,  a  Governor  of.  Madna» 
in  1702. 

PITTA  CONCINNA,  a  ground  thmsh  <* 
Lombok.  It  has  puffy  plumage  and  krtif 
colours,  is  timid  and  wary. 

PITTA  and  Kaloochia,  Ubu.  Pitta,  a  tree  of 
Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  extreme  height  36  feet, 
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dKomference  3  feet,  and  height  from  the  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  15  feet. 
Pitta  used  for  poBts,  ploughshares  and  firewood 
m  the  kaloochia,  but  is  a  larger  tree  and  very 
plentiful. — Captain  Macdonald, 

PITTALATA,  Sajsts.    Verdigris. 

PITTAPOOR,  a  large  zemindary  in  Rajah- 
nimdry. 

PITT  or  R^ent  diamond.     See  Diamond. 

PTTT  STRAIT,  called  Sagewyn  by  the 
Dutch,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Battanta 
laland,  and  on  the  south  by  the  north  coast  of 
SaDawatty  and  the  group  of  small  islands 
itretching  from  thence  to  the  adjacent  coast  of 
New  Guinea.  Its  length  is  about  39  or  42 
aiiles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  7  or  8 
Bules. 

PITT  STRAITS  and  Dampier  Straits  are 
•eparated  from  each  other  by  Battanta  island. 

PITrAM,TAM.     Bile. 

PITTA  MARRI  or  Konda  marri,  Tbl.  Ficus 
tomentosa,  E.  iii,  650 — W.  Ic.  647- 

PITTA  PISINIKA  or  Bapana  burri,  Tbl. 
Elbretia  bnxifblia,  R, 

PITTA  VULA  MARAM,  Tam.  Feronia 
€lq>hantam,  (7o#t.,  W,  ^  A.j  Roxb. 

Prm,  Tkl.     Birds. 

PrrrOSPORACEiE,  Llndl.  of  3  genera,  5 
ipedes,  viz.,  3  Pittosporum ;  1  Billardiera ;  1 
SoJIya. 

PITTOSPORUM  CEYLANICUM,  Wight., 
TBMf.,  i,  173. 

P.  floribundom,  W.  et  A.  Prod,  i,  154. 
Oelutnu  yerticiilatUB,  JSoxft.  FL  Ind,  i,  d91. 
Sonacia  napaulensis,  x)C.  I^od,  i,  347.  c,  p,  476. 
Katteya-gaas,  Sikoh. 

I  A  moderate  sized  tree  of  the  Oova  district  of 
[Ceylon  growing  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to 
6,000  feet. — Thw.  Enum.pl.  Zeyl.  Vol.  i,p.  68. 

PITTAL,  a  cultivating  race  in  Rajputana, 
irfw  are  supposed  to  be  Kurmi  under  another 
1,  CampbeU,  p.  93. 

PnULEE,  Bbno.     Trewia  nudiflora. 

PTTULEE-JAMAI-PULI-SHIM,  Beng. 
Ublab  cultratum.    L.  gladiatum. 

PITZ,  Kashmir.    Typha  angustifolia,  Linn. 

PIU,  or  Pihu,  or  Pisu,  Hun).     A  flea. 

PIUMAR,  Hiin>.    Plectranthus  rugosus. 

PIUME,  It.     Feathers.' 

PIUN,  Hun).     Aconitum  napellus. 

PITA-BANSH,  Bbwg.  Dendrocalamus  tulda 
(larger  variety.) 

PIYA-DASI,  a  name  of  Asoka.  See  In- 
icriptions. 

PITAL,  Bsire.     Buchanania  latifolia. 

PIYAL,  AireL0*TAM.  For  pandal,  a  veran- 
U;  the  piyal-schools  are  open  air  schools,  held 
in  wme  person's  verandah. 

PIYAL-SHAL,  Brsq.  Terminalia  tomentosa. 

PIYALEE,  BsxG.     Buchanania  latifolia. 

PITAZjUnrp.    Allium  cepa,  the  onion. 
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PIYA2I  RANG,  Hikd.  Very  pale  pink  or 
flesh  coloured. 

PI-YUEN,  Chut.     Spelter. 

PIX  ABIETINA,  see  Turpentine. 

PIX  ARID  A,  see  Frankincense. 

PIX  LIQUID  A,  Lat.     Tar. 

PIZARRA,  Sp.    Slate. 

PIZZI,  It,     Lace. 

PIZHDER  in  the  northern  mountains,  near 
Sakinah  on  the  frontier  of  Persia,  the  original 
seat  of  the  Kurd  clan  called  Babbeh,  Bebbeh 
or  Baban. 

PL  A,  HuTD.  Butea  frondosa. 

PLACUNA,  a  genus  of  shells.  Placuna  pla- 
centa, the  window  shell,  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Tamblegam  lagoon  near  Trin- 
comallee,  and  their  collection  is  rented  out,  18 
millions  been  collected  annually.  The  shells 
are  exported  to  India  and  China  as  a  substitute 
for  window  glass,  and  small  pearls  are  found  in 
them.  They  do  not  occur  on  the  coast  of  the ' 
peninsula  of  India,  but  are  found  fossil,  in 
the  tertiary  strata  of  the  eastern  coast  line. 

PLACUNANOMIA,  a  genus  of  shells. 

PLAGIOSTOMATA  an  order  of  fishes  of  the 
sub-class  Chondropterygii  which  may  be  thus 
shown : 

SUB-CLASS  IV.  CHONDROPTERYGII. 

Obdbb  I. — Holocephala. 

Fam.  1.    Chim8Brid&. 

ChimsBra  monstrosa,  Z.,  Europe,  Cape,  Japan. 
Callorhynchus  antarcticus,    Lacep.,  S.   racific, 
Cape. 

Order  Il.—Plagioetomata. 

First  sub-order,  Selachoidei. 

Fam.  1.    CarchariidiB. 

Crroup  A. — Carchariina. 

Carcbarias,  Cuv. 

a,    Scoliodon. 

laticaudus,  M.  and  ZT.,  £.  Indies,  China,  Japan, 
acutus,  E!iApp.y  Indian  Ocean  to  Japan, 
dumerilii,  EUcr.j  Amboyna. 
walheelhmii,  Blkr.,  Archipelago,  Japan, 
porosus,  Poey. 

0.    Physodon, 

muUeri,  Hi,  and  H,^  Bengal. 

y,    Aprumodon, 

brevipinna*  M.  and  H.    Java. 

acutideno,  Rupp,,  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 

9.    Hypoprion. 

macloti,  M.  and  H.y  Indian  Ocean,  N.  Quinea. 
hemiodon,  M.  and  H.^  Indian  Seas., 
playfairii,  Othr.,  Zanzibar. 

c.    Prionodcn, 

glaucus,  Z.,  Pondicherry 

munsing,  BOer.,  Madura. 

sorrah,  M,  and  ff.,  Indian  Seas. 

dussumieri,  M.  and  IT.,  £.  I.  Archipelago. 

gangeticus,  M.  and  H.,  Changes,  Japan,  Fiji. 

Teucaa,  M.  and  H. 

amblyrhynchus,  BVcr.^  Java. 

fasciatuB,  Blkr.,  Java. 

brachyurus,  Gthr.y  N.  Zealand,  Australia. 
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melanopterus,   Q.  and  G»,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  I. 
Archipelago. 

bleeken,  Dum.,  Indian  Ocean. 

albomarginatus,  JRupp.,  Red  Sea. 

menisomih,  M,  tma  J?.,  Indian  Seaa. 

bomeenfllB,  JBlkr,,  Borneo. 

amboinensis,  M.  and  H,,  Amboyna. 

el3Q)hi8,  M.  and  H. 

nmbatus,  M,  and  H.y  Atlantic,  Indian  Ocean. 

pleuToteenia,  Blkr,^  £.  I.  Archipelago. 

temminckii,  M,  and  JT*.,  India. 

zambezensis,  Ptr8.       f 
Hemigaleus  microstoma,  jBlkr.y  Java,  Amboyna. 

macrostoma,  .SZ^r.,  Java. 
Loxodon  macrorhinus,  M.  and  H.,  Indian  Ocean. 
Galeocerdo  rayneri,  M' Donald  and  JBarron.^  Indian 
and  Australian  Seas. 

tigrinus,  M.  and  H.,  Indian  Seas,  Atlantic. 
Galeus  canis,  JBonass.^  English,  Indian,  and  Cape 
Seas. 

japonicus,  M,  and  H,,  Japan. 

Group  -5.— Zygaenina. 
Zygnna blochii,  Cuv,,  £.  I.  Archipelago. 
•    malleus,  Hisso.,  Mediterranean,  Atlemtic,  China, 
Japan,  Indian  Ocean,  Archipelago, 
tudee,  Cuv,,  E.  &  W.  Indies.  Archipelago, 
tiburo,  X.,  W.  Indies,  Atlantic,  China, 
mokarran,  Hupp.,  Bed  Sea. 

Oroup  C. — Mustelina. 
Trinnodon  obesus,  Itupp,,  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean, 

N.  Hebrides. 
Triacis  scyllium,  M,  and  JJ.,  Japan. 
Mustelus  IsBvis,  Hisso,,  Cape, 
manazo,  Blkr,^  Japan,  Osylon. 
antarcticus,  Othr.,  S.  Pacific. 

Fam.  2.    LamnidsB. 

Group  A, — Lamnina, 
Lamna  comuluca,   Gm.,  Atlantic,  Mediterranean, 
Japan, 
glauca,  3f.  and  H.,  Cane,  Japan. 
Garcharodon  rondeletii,  M.  ana  H. 
Odontaspis  americanus,  Mitch.,  Atlantic.  S.  Pacific. 

Fam.  3.    Bhinodontids. 
Bhinodon  typicus.  Smith,,  Cape,  Seychelles. 

Fam.  4.    Notidanidse. 
Notidanus  indicus,  Cfuv.,  Cape  to  California. 

Fam.  5.    Scylliidas. 
Scyllium  marmoratum,  Benn.,  E.  I.  Archipelago. 

maculatum,  BL  Schn.,  Australian  Seas. 

edwardsii,  Ouv.,  Cape. 

capense,  m,  and  lu,  Cape,  India. 

burgeri  M,  and  H,,  Japan,  E.  I.  Archipelago. 

laticeps,  JDum.^  Tasmania. 

bivium,  Af .  and  H*,  Cape. 

africanum,  Chn,,  S.  Africa.  Cape. 
Ginglymostoma  mulleri,  Gikr,,  India. 

breyicaudatum,  Othr,,  Zanzibar,  Seychelles. 

concolor,  Bupp,,  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  Archi- 
pelago. 
Stegostoma  tigrinum,  Gm.,  Indian  Seas. 
Parascyllium  variolatum,  Dum.,  Tasmania. 
Chiloscyllium  ocellatum,  Gm.,  Australia. 

trispeculare.  Rich,,  N.  W.  Australia. 

malaisianum.  Leu.,  Archipelago' 

indicum,  Gm,,  Cape  to  Japan. 

punctatum,  M,  and  H,,  Java. 
Crossorhinus  barbatos,  Om,,  Australian  and  Japa- 
nese Seas. 

tentaculatus,  Ptrs,,  Australian  Seas. 

dasypogon,  Blkr,,  Archipelago. 

Fam,  6.->Cestraciontid8e. 
Cestracion  philippi,  Lacep.,  N.  Zealand,  Australia, 
Archipelago,  Japan. 
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quoyi.  Fremm,,  Galapafpoe. 
galeatus,  Gthr,,  Australia. 

Fam.  7.— Spinacids. 
Acanthias  vulgaris,  Biuo,,  Australia  and  tempmtt 
seas, 
blainvillii,  J2tiM0. 
Centrophorus  moiuccensis,  BUar.,  Europe,  Molvoeas. 
Euprotomicrus  labordii,  Q.  and  G,,  Indian  Ocean. 
Echinorhinus  spinosus  Ghn,  Cape,  Meditemnean. 
Isistius  brasiliensis,  Q.  and  G,,  Tropical  Seia. 

Fam.  8.— Bhinidss. 
Bhina  squatina,  X.,  Japan  and  all  Seas. 
Fam.  9.— Pristiophorid®. 
Pristiophorus  cirratus.  Lath.,  Australia, 
nudipinnis,  Gthr, 
owenii,  Gthr, 
japonicus,  Gthr,,  Japan. 

Second  sub-order,  Batoidei. 
Fam.  1.— Pristidae. 
Pristis  perrotteti,  M,  and  H.,  £.  &  W.  Indiei, 
Arcnipelaffo,  Bed  Sea. 
pectinatiiR,  Jjoth,,  Tropical  Seas, 
zysron,  BUcr^  E.  Indies,  Arcliix)elago. 
cuspidatus.  Lath,,  E.  Indies. 

Fam.  2.— BhinobatidsB. 
Bhynchobatus  ancvlostomus,  Bl,  Schn,,  E.  Indies 
djeddensis,  ForM,,  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  Ardu* 
pelago. 
Bhinobatus  thouini,  Lacess.,  Archipelago. 

spinosus,  Gthr, ? 

halavi,  Forsk,,  China,  Bed  Sea. 

granulatus,  Cuv,,  E.  Indies,  Archipelago,  A» 

tralia. 
philippi,  M,  and  H, 
obtusus,  M.  and  H.,  E.  Indies. 
schlegeUi,  M,  and  H,,  Japan,  and  China  Seas, 
banksii,  M,  and  H.,  Australia, 
column®,  M,  and  Bl,,  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oeeaa, 

Mediterranean, 
blochii,  3f .  and  H.,  Cape, 
brevirostris,  M,  andH,,  S.  Australia. 
Trygonorhina  fasciata,  M,  and  H.,  Australia. 

Fam.  3.— Torpedinid». 
Torpedo  marmorata,  Bisso,,  Indian  Ocesn,  Cape, 
Mediterranean. 

panthera,  XrAra7i6.,  Bed  Sea. 

smithii,  Gthr.,  S.  Africa. 

fusco-maculata,  Ptrs,,  E.  Africa. 

occidentalis,  Storer. 

sinus  persici,  Kaempfer.,  Persian  Gulf. 
Narcine  tasmaniensis.  Rich.,  Australia. 

timlei,  Henle,,  East  Indies,  Japan. 

lingula.  Rich,,  China. 
Hypnos  subnigrum,  Dum,,  Australia. 
Astrape  capensis,  Chn,,  Cape,  Madagascar. 

diptervgia,  BL  Schn,,  Indian  Seas,  China,  Japan. 
Temera  hardwiokii.  Gray.,  E.  Indies,  Pena^. 

Fam.  4.— Bajidse. 
Baja  lemprieri,  Rich.,  Vandieman*a  L^nd. 

smithii,  M.  and  H.,  S.  Africa. 
Platyrhina  sinensis,  Lacep.,  China,  Japan. 

schonleinii,  M.  and  H.^  India.' 

Fam.  5.— Trygonid». 
Urogymnus  asperrimus,  Bl  Schn,,  Indian  Ocean. 
Trygon  namak,  Forsk,,  Indian  Ocean. 

gerrardi.  Gray,  Japan,  Archipe^go. 

punctata,  Gthr.,  Japan. 

bleekeri,  5/y<A.,  Bengal. 

walga,  M,  and  H.,  E.  Indies,  S.  I.  Archipelago. 

polylepis,  Blk.,  Indian  Seas. 

nuda,  Gthr.,  Indian  Seas. 

ntinaca,  L.,  Atlantic,  China,  Japan, 
ilii.  Af.^arid  JET.,  Indian  Ocena,  Archipe 
bennettii,  M.  and  H.,  E.  Indies,  China,  Atlanti 
imbricata,  Bl  Schn.,  Indian  Seas. 
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iufi«i,  M.  atid  H.y  Madras,  Penang,  Indian  Seaa, ! 
Japan. 
Tsniura  lymma,  Forsk.,  Indian  Ocean,  Archipelago. 

meyeni,  M,  and  J?.,  Mauritius. 

melanospila,  Bikr.,  Batavia. 

grabata,  Geoff.,  Bed  Sea. 
UrolophuB  cniciatos,  Laceas.,  Australian  Seas. 

annatus,  M,  and  JI.y  N.  Ireland. 

testaceus,  M.  and  Jff,,  Australian  Seas. 

javanictts,  ilfar^eR«.,  Batavia. 
Pteroplatea  birundo,  JLowe.,  China,  Japan,  Madeira. 

microra,  BL  Sekn,,  £.  Indian  Seiss. 

tentacuUta,  M,  and  H,,  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 

xonura,  ^i!^.,  Batavia. 

Pam.  6.— MyIiobatid». 
Group  A. — Myliobatina. 
Hyliobatis   aquila,  Z.,  Mediterranean,    Atlantic, 
Australian  Seas. 

conuta^  Othr.,  Japan. 

vespertUio,  BOcr,,  £.  I.  Archipelago. 

maculata,  Grai/,  Indian  Seas,  E.  I.  Archipelago. 

nieuhofii,  BL  Schn.,  Indian  Ocean,  Archipelago, 
Japan. 

milTus,  Af .  €gnd  H»,  E.  Indian  Seas,  China. 
JCtobatis  narinari,  Euphrasen,  Tropical  Seas. 
Bhinoptera  iavanica,  M.  onaH,,  E.  Indies,  Java, 

adspersa,  M,  and  H.y  £.  Indies. 

Group  B, — Ceratopterina. 
Dicerobatis  japomca,  M,  and  A,  Japan. 

er^oodoo.  Cant.,  Indian  Seas. 

kuhlii,  M.  and  H..,  Indian  Ocean,  Archipelago. 
Onatoptera  ebrenbergii,  M.  and  K.,  Bed  Sea. 
—Gray,  Cat.  of  Fimes,  See  Fishes,  Periopthal- 
mus,  Sharks,  Zjgodactyle. 

PLAGUSIA,  of  this  genus,  the  following  are 
£.  Indian  species : 

PI.  clarimana,  Edws.,  New  Holland,  New  Zealand, 

Vanicoro. 
„   tomentosa,  Edws.,  Cajje  of  Good  Hope,  Chili. 
,.   deproBsa,  Edws.,  Indian  Ocean,  China,  New 

Guinea. 
„   squamosa,  Edws.,  Bed  Sea,  E.  Africa,  Indian 

Ocean. 

PLAGUSIA  POTOUS,  Cumer.  The  Jerree 
Potoo,  of  Bussell,  Ikan  ledah  of  the  Malays,  is 
of  excellent  flavour,  and  like  Plagusia  trulla, 
panes  at  European  tables  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  "  Sole."  The  species  are  all  distin- 
guished for  their  tenacity  of  life.  The  fisher- 
men at  Pinang  assert  that  some  species  of 
Plagusia  shoal  at  certain  seasons. 

PL  AN  AXIS,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

PLANCHES,  Fb.  Planks.  Planches  minces. 
Deals. 

PLANE  TREES,  belong  to  the  order  Plata- 
aaoese  of  which  the  Oriental  Plane,  Platanus 
Orientalis,  is  of  S.  Europe,  Asia  minor,  Cau- 
caros  and  Kashmir.  See  Platanus. 

PLACETS,  in  hindoo  mythology,  are  minor 

deities.    Bruhaspati,  is  not  a  planet,  but  *■  the 

lord  of  prayer. '      See  Budh,  Graha,  Mercury, 

Jopiter,  Parsee,  Savi. 

PLANKS. 
PlAokBr,  Dan. 

Planken,  Dut.,  Gbb. 

Boidages,  Planches,     Fi^ 
Takhta,  Gtrz. 

Thick  strong  boards,  cat  from  various  kinds 
of  wood.— ifeCWJoc^'s  C<m.  Die.  p.  920. 


Takhta, 
Papan, 

Tofstule-olofiku, 
Plankor, 


Hind. 

Malat. 

Bus. 

Sw. 
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PLANORBIS,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

PLANTAGINACEifi,     Lindl.     The    Rib 

Grass  tribe  of  1  gen.,  viz.,  15  species  of  Plan- 

tago.    Soda  is  obtained  in  Egypt  from  the  aah«0 

of  P.  squarrosa. — CShaughnessy,  p.  510 ;  Ben, 

Phar.,  p.  277. 

PLANTAGO  AMPLEXICAULIS. 
(Hj-pipali,  Hind. 

Said  to  be  an  astringent. — PowMs  Hand^ 
hooh.  Vol  i,  p.  369. 
PLANTAGO  ISPAGHULA,  Boofh.,  aSh. 

Isahghol,  HiBD. 

Ispungur,  Sim. 

Isapagala  vittuJu,      Tbl.. 


Buzr-katoona,  Ar. 

Spogel  seeds,  Eno. 

Fuslioon,  Gb. 

Ispagbol,  Hind,  Pbb.,  Tam. 

This  Plantago  is  cultivated  in  India  during 
the  cold  season  for  the  seeds,  which  are  used  aa 
an  emollient  and  light  article  of  diet  for  conva- 
lescents. In  making  a  decoction  of  Ispaghool 
take  of  Ispaghool  seeds  two  drachms,  distilled 
water  one  pint.  BoU  and  strain.  This  prepar- 
ation is  a  simple  demulcent,  was  recommeiided 
by  Mr.  Twining,  in  dysenteries,  and  is  much 
used  in  India,  in  catarrh,  gonorrhoea,  anil 
nephritic  affections. 

PLANTAGO  MAJOR. 

ChV-ts'ien,  Chin.    FasHyun,  Ga. 

Cart-track  plant,        Enq.    Bartang,  Hum. 

Way-bread,  „ 

The  Chinese  name  looks  like  an  adaptation  of 
Psyllium. — Smithes  Mai.  Med.,  p.  172  ;  Hog^s 
Veg.  Kvng.y  p,  699  ;  PowelVa  Handbook,  Vol. 
i,  p.  369. 

PLANTAGO  PSYLLIUM,  W. 

Fleawort,'  Eno.  |  Bartung,  HniD. 

The  Seed. 
Flea  seed. 

The  seeds  contain  a  great  quantity  of  mu- 
cilage and  in  Britain  are  extensively  employed 
by  muslin  manufacturers  for  stiffening  their 
goods,  t^ey  are  also  employed  by  paper-«tainen 
and  boNok-binders.  They  form  rich  mucila- 
genous  drinks  useful  in  catarrh  and  other 
ailments,  for  which  linseed  is  used. 

PLANTAIN,  or  Banana. 

Musa  paradisaica,      Lat. 
Pisang,  Malax. 

Vella£ai,Pe8ang,  Malbal. 
Mauza,  Pbrs. 

Kehl  kang,  Sinoh. 

Valie  pallam.  Tax. 

Ariti  pandoo,  Tbl. 


Ar. 
Bali. 

BURH. 


Hind. 
Jav. 
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Mauz, 
Biyu, 

Ng-hyet-praw, 

Nep-yan, 
Kayh^ 

Mauz;  Kayla, 
Gadang, 

Plantsdn  is  the  name  applied  to  various 
species  of  the  genus  Musa,  of  which  the  best 
known  species  are  M.  paradisiaca,  which  yields 
the  edible  plantain  or  banana  and  M.  textiliSy 
the  Manilla  hemp  plant.  The  bananas  appear 
to  be  natives  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  (R.  Brown,  '*  Bot.  of  Congo," 
p.  51.)  Transplanted  at  an  unknown  epodi 
into  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Africa,  they 
have  spread  also  into  the  new  world,  and  in 
generaJ  into  ail  intertropical  countries,  some- 
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times  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans.     Hum- 
boldt put  a   very  high    value   on   this   fruit, 
as  an  article  of  food.      According  to  him  it 
affords,  in  a  given  extent  of  ground,  forty-four 
times  more  nutritive  matter  than  the  potato, 
and  133  times  more  than  wheat.  ,These  figures 
must  be  considered  as  only  approximative,  since 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  estimate  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  different  aliments,  and 
in  the  East  Indies  it  is  only  used  as  a  dessert. 
In  Jamaica,  Demarara,  Trinidad,  and   other 
colonies,  however,  many  thousand  acres  are 
planted  with  these  trees.     The  vegetation  of 
this  tree  is  so  rapid  that  if  a  line  of  thread  be 
drawn  across,  and  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  one 
of  the  leaves,  when  it  begins  to  expand,  it  will 
be  seen,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  to  have 
grown  nearly  an  inch.     The  fruit  when  ripe 
is  of  a  pale  yellow,  from  two  or  three  inches  to 
a  foot  in  length  and  two  inches  thick,  and  is 
produced  in  bunches  so  large  as  each  to  weigh 
40  lbs.  and  upwards.    In  the  Straits'  Settle- 
ments, the  most  approved  varieties  are  the  royal 
plantain,  which  fruits  in  eight  months ;   one 
which  bears  in  a  year,  the  milk  plantain,  the 
downy  plantain,  and  the  golden  plantain  or 
banana.     A  variety  termed  Guindy  was  im- 
ported   from  Madras,    where    it   is    in  great 
esteem.     It  has  this  advantage  over  the  other 
kinds,   that  it  can  be  stewed  down  like  an 
apple  while  they  remain  tough.     The  Malays 
allege  that  they  can  produce  new  varieties,  by 
planting  three  shoots  of  different  sorts  together, 
and  by  cutting  the  shoots  down  to  the  ground 
three  successive  times,  when  they  have  reach- 
ed the  height  of  nine  or  ten  inches.     In  some 
districts  of  Mexico  the  fruit  is  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  in  this  state  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  internal  commerce  under  the  name 
of  "  plantado  pasado."  When  dried,  and  reduc- 
ed to  the  state  of  meal,  it  cannot,  like  wheat 
flour,  be  manufactured  into  maccaroni  or  ver- 
micelli, or  at  least  the  maccaroni  made  from 
it  faAh  to  powder  when  put  into  hot  water. 
The  fresh  plantain,  however,  when  boiled  whole, 
forms  a  pretty  dense  firm  mass,  of  greater  con- 
sistency land  toughness  than  the  potato.     The 
mass,  beaten  in  a  mortar,  constitutes  the  foo- 
foo  of  the  negroes.     The  plantain  meal  cannot 
be  got  into  this  state  unless  by  mixing  it  up 
with  water  to  form  a  stiff  dough,  and  then  boil- 
ing it  in  shapes  or  bound  in  cloths.     The  fibre 
of  the  stem  is  equal  in  texture,  clean  and  aro- 
matic.    Although  perhaps  there  is  no  province 
in  India  in  which  plantains  are  grown  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  in  Pegu,  yet  there  are 
scarcely    any  good    plantains  to    be    had  in 
that  country.       This  is    owing  to  the    Bur- 
mese habit  of  only  eating   green  fruit,   and 
their  total    indifference  to    the  finer  quali- 
ties of  flavour.      The  great  use  of   all   fruit 
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with  the  Burmese  is  to  serve  as  an  additic 
to  their  curry,  for  which  purpose  one  kind  i 
plantain  is  just  as  good  as  another.  The  plan- 
tain or  banana,  holds  the  same  place  in  Tensfr*] 
serim  that  the  apple  does  in  England  and  ib^\ 
United  States.  It  is  used  as  a  v^etable  as  wdli 
as  an  article  for  the  dessert,  the  great  proportioQ^ 
being  eaten  with  rice  and  meat  in  the  place  of] 
potatoes.     There  is  perhaps  no  plant  of  wbidil 
so  many  preposterous  things  have  been  carele»»j 
ly  written  in  books  of  travels,  and  then  copieitj 
into  works  of  graver  character  than  this, 
other  things  equally  veritable,  it  has  been 
'*  three  dozen  plantains  are  sufficient  to  aenrc 
one  man  for  a  week  instead  of  bread,  and 
support    him  much    better.'*     A   Karen 
Mr.  Mason  that  he  often  eats  ten  at  a  tune|| 
and   a  hundred  would  not  be  sufficient  ht 
man  one  day  if  he    had  nothing  else,  aii]( 
they  were  very  large.      like  the  mango,  th( 
tree  is  indigenous  in  Tenasserim,  but  the 
fruit  is  too  full  of  seeds  to  be  eatable, 
plantain  and  banana  embrace  many  varietic 
Mr.  Mason  had  the  Burman  names  of  twen^-i 
five  before  him.      "  The  numerous  varieties,^ 
writes  Voigt,  '*  we  have  in  vain  tried  to  put  ii 
some  order.     The  attempt  made  for  this 
pose,  in  Schultens,  appears  to  us  to  have  onl] 
increased  the  confusion."    The  Manilla  hemi 
from   which  a  fabric  of  the  finest  texture 
prepared,  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  Mi 
textilis.     Another  distinct  species  of  this  geni 
grows  wild    in  Tenasserim   jungles,    and 
rather  an  ornamental  plant,  which  is  all 
it  has  to  recommend   it.     Unlike  the  coi 
pliEUitain  it  never  throws  up  shoots  firom  ii 
roots.     Several  varieties  of   the    banana 
cultivated  in  the  Dekkan, — the  large  red, 
green  and  the  yellow.     A  small  sort»  which 
supposed  to  be  the  real  banana  of  the  Wc 
Indies,   is  perhaps  the  most  luxuriant, 
plants  blossom  at  all  seasons,  and  so  soon  as 
drupe  of  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  which  is 
by  some  turning  colour,  it  is  cut  and  hnng 
to  ripen  in  the  house.     The  plant  will 
bear  again,  and  if  not  cut  down  it  wiU  perish  i 
itself,  when  the  surrounding  shoots  grow 
and  blossom  as  the  former.     The  plantB 
generally  grown  in  beds  or  clusters  in  a 
rich  soil,  when  fine  fruit  is  almost  tJie 
return.     In  transplanting  the  shoots,  of  twoi 
three  feet  high,  about  one-half  is  generally 
off,  the  green  fruit  is  used  in  curries;  the  natifcil 
of  the  peninsula  of  India  also  use  in  their  cur*! 
ries,  the  extremities  of  the  flower  shoots,  thel 
heart  of  the  stem,  and  that  portion  of  it  fivml 
which  the  roots  proceed.    The  stem  yields  al 
fine  white  silky  fibre  of  considerable  length,! 
specifically  lighter  than  *hemp,  flax  and  aloe 
fibre,  by  l-4th  or  l-5th  and  possessing  con- [ 
siderable    strength.      The  plant  is  cultivated 
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ererywhere  in  the  Southern  India,  where  there 
are  numerous  varieties, 

Rnstalej,  superior  table  plantain. 

Poovalej,  or  small  Guindy  variety. 

Payvaley,  a  pale  ash-coloured  sweet  fruit. 

Monden,  3-flided  coarse  fruit. 

Shevaley,  large  red  fruit. 

pQtchay  laden,  or  long-curved  green  fruit. 

These  yield  fibres  of  very  different  quality. 
At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  very  fine 
specimens    of  this  fibre  were   contributed  by 
the  Local  Committees  of  Masulipatam,  Tanjore, 
Malabar,  Canara,  Nellore  and  Travancore,  and 
very  carefully  prepared  plantain  fibre,  hackled 
ditto,  yam,  string,  rope,  tow  and  half  stuff  for 
paper  were  exhibited   by   the  Madras  School 
of  Industrial   Arts.      This  plant  has  a  par- 
ticular tendency  to   rot  and  to  become  stiff, 
brittle  and  discoloured  by  steeping  in  the  green 
state,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  trial  that 
the  strength  is  in  proportion  to  the  cleanness 
of  the  fibre.    If  it  have  been  well-cleaned,  and 
all  the  sap  quickly  removed,  it  bears  immer- 
sion in  water  as  well  as  most  other  fibres,  and 
is  about  the  same  strength  as  Russian  hemp. 
The  coarse  large  fruited  plantains  yield  the 
strongest  and  thickest  fibres,  the  smaller  kinds 
yield  fine  fibres,  suited  for  weaving,  and  if 
carefully  prepared,  these  have  a  glossy  appear- 
ance like  silk.     This  gloss,  however,  can  only 
be  got  by  cleaning  rapidly,  and  before  the  sap 
has  time  to  stain  the  fibre,  it  is  soon  lost  if  the 
plant  be  steeped  in  water.     By  far  the  greater 
Aumber  of  specimens  of  plantain   fibre  exhi- 
bited at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855  were 
discoloured    from     steeping,    and    they    had 
acquired    a    dull     ash-grey  or  brown-colour, 
which,  in  this  plant,  is  always  accompanied  by 
stiifness  and  brittleness ;  one  or  two  of  the  spe- 
cimens were  so  brittle  as  to  break  when  gently 
robbed ;    others  were  harsh  and  stiff.     Some 
well-made  rope,  line  and  string  were  exhibited 
by  several  of  the   Local  Committees.      The 
iVavancore   Local  Committee  exhibited  some 
excellent    fibre    and    rope,    the    latter    very 
carefully  laid  up  but  stiff  from  over-twisting. 
Tbis  kind    of  rope    ought  not     to  be    hard 
spun,  as  it  becomes    stiffer    when  wet    and 
is  liable  to  snap  if  it  get  into  a  twist  or  knot. 
Almost  every  part  of  the    plantain,    may  be 
converted   into    fibre,    but   it   most   abounds 
in  the    stem   and  leaves,   and  can  be  made 
available  for  textile  or  cordage  purposes.     The 
combings  or    tow   separated  during  the   pre- 
paration of  the  fibres  is  of  value  as  a  substitute 
£}r  horse  hair,  for  stufiing  mattrasses,  &c.,  and 
the  peduncle  of  the  core  can  be  pounded  into 
half  stuff  for  the  paper-makers  and  form  an  ex- 
cellent material  for  the  finest  or  the  toughest 
kinds  of   paper.     In     the    West    Indies    the 
spiral  vessels  are  employed  as  tinder.     In  the 
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process  of  separation,  the  stem  should  be  cut 
down  six  inches  above  the  ground,  and  then  di- 
'Vided  longitudinally  into  four  parts,  and  the 
juice  expelled  by  passing  each  slip  longitudinal" 
ly  through  the  common  sugar  mill  with 
grooved  hard  wood  rollers  or  a  mill,  the 
rollera  of  which  are  three  feet  long  and 
one  foot  in  diameter.  In  the  process  of 
crushing,  the  stalks  and  the  harder  and  softer 
parts  of  the  stem  should  be  passed  through 
separately,  which  can  be  easily  effected  if  the 
rollers  be  horizontal.  In  this  way,  the  pro- 
duce will  be  four  or  five  pounds  of  fibre  irom 
each  tree.  The  fibres  from  the  midrib  of  the 
leaf  are  the  best,  and  in  general  if  the  stem  yield 
four  pound  nett  of  fibre  the  stalk  will  give  1  lb. 
out  of  four.  After  the  crushing,  the  fibres  are 
to  be  well  washed  and  boiled  in  soda  or  other 
alkaline  ley  to  separate  the  gluten  and  colouring 
matter,  keeping  the  fibres  from  the  several  parts 
quite  separate,  in  this  process  of  boiling.  They 
are  then  bleached  and  £he  highest  coloured  fibres 
do  not  require  more  than  six  hours,  but  the  dark- 
est, from  twelve  to  eighteen.  The  fibre  from  the 
stem  is  fine,  white,  and  silky,  of  considerable 
length  ;     specifically  lighler  than  hemp,  fiax 

I  and  aloe  fibre,  by  |th  or  ^th  and  possessing  con- 
siderable strengfli.  The  fibre  of  this  plant  rapid- 
ly rots  and  becomes  stiff,  brittle  and  discoloured 
by  steeping  in  the  green  state,  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  trial  that  the  strength  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cleanness  of  the  fibre.  If  it  have 
been  well  cleaned,  and  aU  the  sap  quickly  re- 
moved, it  bears  immersion  in  water  as  well  as 
most  other  fibres,  and  has  about  the  same 
strength  as  Russian  hemp.  The  coarse  large- 
fruited  plantains  yield  the  strongest  and  thick- 
est fibres ;  the  smaller  varieties  are  suited  for 
weaving,  and  if  carefully  prepared,  these  have 
a  glossy  appearance,  like  silk.  But  this  glossy 
appearance  can  only  be  got  by  rapid  cleaning, 
before  the  sap  has  time  to  stain  the  fibres,  and  it 
is  lost  soon  if  the  plant  be  steeped  in  water.  It 
can  be  made  into  string,  line,  or  rope,  and 
manufactured  into  cloth.  The  fine  grass  cloth, 
ship's  cordage,  and  ropas  used  in  the  south- 
sea  whale  fisheries,  are  said  to  be  made  from 
the  fibres  of  varieties  of  Musa.  As  in  all  the 
plantain  tribe,  the  leaves  yield  the  thickest  and 
strongest  fibres.  The  finest  plantain  fibre 
when  carefully  cleaned  and  dressed,  in 
what  may  be  termed  the  "  fresh  process," 
in  contradistinction  to  the  system  of  rotting 
the  fibres  free,  has  been  said  to  be  well  suit- 
ed for  the  imitation  of  silk  in  carriage  braid  and 
carpet  work.  The  average  value  put  upon  such, 
fibres  was  said  to  be  .£70  per  ton,  when  Russian 
hemp  was  selling  at  £50  per  ton.  In  the  West 
Indies,  the  total  expense  of  producing  a  ton  of 
fibres,    is    calculated  at    .£9    135.   4d.     The 

1  wild  fruit   is   not   edible,   from   its  containing 
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many  seeds.  On  the  Arracan  coast,  the  laj- 
ers  of  the  stem  of  the  plantatn,  termed  there 
Pa-tha-jou-«ha,  are  sold  in  a  dried  state, 
some  of  it  is  even  twisted  into  a  bast  rope.  It 
would  probably  command  a  good  price  as  a  cord- 
age or  paper  material,  or  for    textile  fabrics. 

The  Leaves, 
Yalei  elley,  Tav.  |  Maoz  ka  pat,  Duk. 

The  leaves  are  used  in  regimental  hospitals, 
for  dressing  parts  that  have  been  blistered,  and 
men's  backs,  after  punishment. 

The  Meal 

Is  prepared  bj  stripping  off  the  husk  of  the 
fruit,  slicing  and  thoroughly  drying  the  core  in 
the  sun,  after  which  it  is  powdered  and  sifted. 
It  has  a  fragrant  odour — and  its  flavour  is  said  to 
depend  a  good  deal  on  the  rapidity  by  which  the 
slices  are  dried.  It  should  be  husked  and  sliced 
by  nickel  or  bamboo  knives,  as  those  of  steel 
injure  the  colour  of  the  meal.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  fresh  plantain  will  yield  40  per 
cent,  of  meal,  and  that  an  avei'age  bunch  of  25 
lbs.  weight  will  yield  5  lbs.  and  that  an  acre  of 
plantain  walk  of  average  quality  producing  450 
bunches  during  tlie  year,  would  yield  upwards 
of  a  ton  of  meal.  In  the  West  Indies  plantain 
meal  is  largely  employed  as  the  food  of  infants, 
children  and  convalescents.  In  composition 
the  plantain  fruit  approaches  most  nearly,  in 
nutritive  quality  to  the  potato,  and  the  meal  of 
the  plant  to  that  of  rice  :  the  following  are  the 
proportions  of  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  and  protein 
compounds,  on  which  depend  their  nutritive 
quality. 


Rice. 

Potato. 

Plantain. 

Starch,  Sugar,  &c . . 

87-4 

79-0 

86-0 

Protein  Compounds. 

7-5 

8-0 

5-2 

In  South  America  the  fruit  is  not  only  used 
as  an  article  of  diet  in  its  fresh  state,  but,  when 
dried,  forms  an  article  of  internal  trade,  besides 
having  its  flour  separated,  and  cooked  or  made 
into  biscuits.  It  is  also  preserved  in  the  Society 
Islands. 

The  skiTis, 
Valei  palum  tole,       Tam.  |  Ariti  pandu  tolu,        Tbl. 

These,  as  also  lime  skins,  are  used  by  the 
chucklers  in  dying  leather  black.  Some 
plantiain  meal  was  sent  to  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  from  Madras,  as  well  as  baked 
Plantains  from  Jessore,  by  the  Reverend  J. 
Parry.  These,  afler  some  years,  were  still  in 
good  preservation  and  well  tasted.  The  late 
Dr.  Stokes,  informed  Dr.  Royle  that  the  plan- 
tains at  Bassein,  where  the  cultivation  is  most 
extensive,  are  delicious  in  flavour,  and  that 
there  the  people  had  acquired  the  art  of  preserv- 
ing them.  But  this  was  practised  many  years 
ago  in  Central  India,  and  in  Ceylon  in  1840,  the 
late  Sir  John  Robison,  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  wrote  to  Dr.  Royle  men- 
tioning the  banana,  the  varieties  of  which 
are  rich  in  saccharine  matter,  make  an  admira- 
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ble  preserve,  on  being  skinned  and  split  longi- 
tudinally and  dried  in  the  sun,  by  which  pro- 
cess they  immediately  acquire  a  consistence 
like  Turkey  figs,  and  become .  capable  of  being 
packed  and  preserved  in  the  same  way."  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  having  large  quantitiei 
preserved  every  year  in  this  way  at  Hyderabad, 
and  of  using  them  as  an  article  of  dessert  at 
\Ah\e:'— Surgeon  T.  Key,  in  the  Pnceedwgi 
of  the  Madras  Committee ;  Madras  ExkQnJIm 
Juries  Eeports  ;  Royle^s  Fibrous  Plants ;  Sim- 
mond^s  Commercial  Products;  Dr,  AUxander 
Hunter  in  M,  E.  Proceedings;  Dr.  MasofCt 
Tenasserim;  Dr,  McClelland  in  Records  tf 
the  Oovemment  of  India, 
PLANTAIN. 

Lissan-ul-Hamal,  An. 

The  greater  plaintain  is  the  Plantago  major. 
PLANTAIN  LEAFED  PALM,  Ejro.  Unuua 
speciosa,  Tr. 

PLANTIGRADA.      A  tribe  of  the  carai- 
vorous  animals,  which  may  be  thus  shown, 

Ordbb  Cabnivoba. 
Tribe  Plantigrada. 

Fam.  Ursidsb,  Bears. 

2  Gen.  Ursua,  4  sp.  Ailura,  1  sp.. 

Tribe  Semi-Plantigrada. 

Fav.  Melididffi. 

6.  Gen.  Arctonyx,  1  sp.  Melivora,  1  sp. 

Meles,  1  sp.  Taxidia,  1  sp.  HeUctis  2,  ep. 

Fah.  McsTRLiDiB,  WeaselA-MartenB. 
4  Gen.  Martes,  2  sp.  Mustela,  12  sp.  Lutn7  epi 
Barangia,  1  sp. 
Tribe  Digitigrada. 
Fam.  Felidae. 
1  Gen.  Felis  14  sp. 
Fam.  ViverridsB. 
Svb-Fam.  Hyenina,  Hyaenas. 
1  Gen.  Hyena,  1  sp. 
Sub-Fam.  Ftvirrmtf,  Civets. 

7  Gen.  31  sp.  viz,   sp.  Viverra,   Ssp.   Priooodon, 

1  sp.  rarodozuros  10  Pagumau 
1  sp.  Artictis  1  sp.  Herpestes. 
12  sp.  Urva  1  sp. 

Fam.  Canidsb,  Dog-tribe. 

3  Gen.  14  sp.  viz. 
Canis  5  sp.  Cuon  1  sp.  Vulpes  8  sp. 

PLASA,  Hind.  Butea  frondoea- 

PLASMA,  a  transparent  chalcedony  of  i 
gi'ass-green  or  leek-green  coloujs,  found  in  Bii*; 
tifeh  India  and  China. — Simmond's  Diet, 

PLAS-PAPARI-KA  PHUL,  also  Tesn,  alaoi 
Kisu,  DujK.  Flowers  of  Butea  frondosa. 

PLASSEY  was  80  miles  north  of  Calcntta., 
A  battle  was  here  fought  and  won  by  dive  oa 
the  23rd  June  1757,  with  700  Enropeaa 
troops,  1,400  sepoys  and  570  sailors  and  tbe 
victory  threw  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa  into 
British  hands.  Plassey  was  about  sixteen  miles 
higher   up   than    Cutwa.  ,  But    the    memo- 
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rable  battle  field  haa  ceased  to  exist, 
changes  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Gaoges  hav- 
ing swept  it  awaj.  Of  the  famous  mango- 
grove  called  the  L^kha  Bagh  or  the  tope  of  a 
lac  of  trees,  that  was  eight  hundred  yards  long 
and  three  hundred  broad,  all  the  trees  have 
died  or  been  swept  away  by  the  river,  except- 
ing one,  under  which  one  of  the  nabob's  gene-* 
nL  who  fell  in  the  battle  is  buried.  So  long 
ago  as  1801,  there  were  no  more  than  3,000 
trees  remaining.  The  battle  of  Plassey  may  ap- 
pear distinguished  by  no  valorous  deed  or 
memorable  exploit,  but  in  the  importance  of  its 
political  or  moral  consequences,  its  name  stands 
on  the  page  of  history  as  equal  to  those  of  Ma- 
rathon, Cannae,  Phusalia,  and  Waterloo,  the 
greatest  battles  in  the  annals  of  war.  It  is 
Dov  a  cultivated  plain.  The  spot  where  the 
solitary  tree  yet  survives,  ia  called  Pir-ka  jaiga 
and  is  held  sacred  by  the  Mussulmans  whose 
reasons  are  inexplicable  indeed  for  so  doing. — 
Tr.ofaHind^  Fo/.i,  pp  61,  53. 
PLASTER,  BLISTERING. 

Pan-miau,  kaw-yoh,  Chin. 

Prepared  from  the  Mylabris  cichorii. 
PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 

Shiih-shih-kau,  Chin. 
Heated  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime. 
•  PLASTER  OF  RESm. 

Sung-biang-kau-yoh,  Chin. 

Used  in  China  for  dressing  sores,  wounds. 
PLASTER  OF  BARDS  CAMPHOR. 
Ping-p*ion-kau-yob,  Chin. 

An  expensive  warm  plaster  in  'much  repute 
amongst  the  Chinesef. 
PLASTER  OF  ISINGLASS. 

Yu  kian  p*ien,  Chin. 

Strips  of  thin  isinglass  formerly  in  use  in 
China  in  surgical  practice.  Sea  weed  gelatine 
IS  now  used. 

PLASTER,  sticking. 
Ioh-][?au-lEau-yoh,  Chin.  |  Adhesive  plaster,         £no. 

Used  for  wounds,  ulcers,  &c.  It  should  be 
rolled  up  with  a  layer  of  tissue  paper  inter- 
Tening. 

PLASTER,  white. 

Feh-kau-joh,  Chin. 

A  plaster  made  of  Calomel,  calamine,  cosme- 
tic powder,  white  wax,  yellow  wax,  Borneo 
camphor  and  bird. — Smith. 

PLATALEINiE,  the  spoon-bUl  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  family  Tantalidse. 

PLATALEA  LEUCORDIA,  Linn. 
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Cberita,  Beno. 

Lapelaar,  Dux. 

Spoon  bUl,  Eno. 

I*    ibiu,  „ 
Piile;Poche;Truble,  Fb. 

8p»tule;CueiUer,  „ 
I^ei  gans, 


WeisBer  loffeler,  Geb. 
Chamach-buza,  Hind. 
Becquaroiieglia,  It. 

Cucchiarone,  „ 

Gentu-muku-koiiga,  TbL 
Lljdon  big,  Wslbh. 


Gbb. 

Common  in  India    Europe,   Africa,    Asia. 
Other  known  species  are, 
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Platalea  major,  Temm.'  Japan. 

minor,  Schleyelf  Japan. 

ajaya,  Linn,y  America. 

flavipes,  Gould,  Australia. 

melanorhyncus,  Oould,  Australia. 
PLASTER  OF  PARIS,  see  Gypsum. 
PLASTIC  CLAY,  see  Clay. 
PLATANACE^,  the  oriental  plane  tribe  of 
plants,  comprising  one  genus  and  four  specieSy 
one  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  one  N.  Ameii- 
ca,  and  two  fi*om  Asia  Minor  and  Central  Asia. 
P.  orientalis,  the  Oriental  plane,  has  palmate 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  common  Syca- 
more.  It  grows  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia, 
and  extends  as  far  east  as  Cashmere.  Its  wood 
is  fine-grained  and  hard,  and  when  old  it  ac- 
quires dark  veins  so  as  to  resemble  walnut- 
wood.  The  tree  was  valued  for  its  shade  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it  was  held  sacred 
in  the  east.  P.  occidentalis  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  North  America,  from  Mexico  as  far  as 
Canada.  The  timber  is  of  a  reddish-colour, 
and  will  not  bear  exposure  to  the  weather. 
There  is  but  this  one  genus  in  the  order  and 
six  species.  The  family  resembles  Artocarpa- 
ceae  and  Altingiaceae. — ffogi/ ;  Eng.  Cyc, 
PLATANISTA  GANGETICA,  Gray. 

Dolphinus  Shawensis  BlainviUe,  |  D.  gangeticus. 

Platanista,  of  Pliny.  I  Sou-sou,  of  India. 

Dauphinedu  Grange,  T.  Cuv.  \  Susa,  of  Buff  on. 

Inhabits  the  Indian  seas,  the  Ganges,  and 
Irawaddy. 

PLATANUS  ORIENTALIS  Linn. 
Doolb,  Ab.    Chimar, .        Hjiid.,  Fibs. 

Oriental  plane,  Eng.    Buna,  Buin,  Bonjn,    Pakx. 

Chinar,  Hnn>.,  Pbbs. 

The  Oriental  plane  is  of  giant  size  and  great 
beauty.  It  is  indigenous  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  Levant ;  from  whence  it  waa 
transported  in  the  first  instance  to  Sicily. 
It  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  but  extends  into 
Cashmere.  Some  of  the  trees  in  the  Turkish 
dominions,  are  of  gigantic  size,  the  ancients 
prized  it  particularly  for  the  close  shadow  which 
its  sprea<£ng  foliage  afforded,  and  they  cele- 
brated many  of  their  festivities  beneath  its 
branches.  The  wood  is  hard  and  fine-grained 
much  like  that  of  the  beech,  but  it  is  less 
hard,  has  a  finer  and  closer-grain,  and  is  more 
capable  of  receiving  a  good  polish ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, very  apt  to  warp  and  split,  is  not  durable, 
and  is  frequently  attacked  by  the  worm. 
Sinking  the  wood  in  water  for  several  years, 
is  said  to  improve  its  quality.  It  is  used  for 
gunstocks.  According  to  Belon,  the  Greeks  of 
Mount  Athos  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
boats  of  a  single  piece,  out  of  the  trunks  of 
the  largest  trees.  It  grows  in  Cashmere 
from  seed,  but  requires  to  be  transplant- 
ed. Some  re-planted  by  Akbar  in  a.  d. 
1688,  when  seen  by  Mr.  Vigne  in  1838,  were 
20  feet  in  circumference.  He  had  seen  some 
grand  trees  in  the  valley  opposite  to  Therapia 
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*on  the  Bosphorus,  and  one  near  Avin,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Elborz  mountains,  measured  by 
Vigne,  was  64  feet  in  circumference.  It  is 
admirably  characterised  by  its  derivative  plata, 
ample,  significant  of  its  palmate  leaves,  its 
spreading  branches,  and  shady  foliage,  the 
pale  green-colour  of  which  last  contrasts  beau- 
tifully with  the  silver  bark  of  its  lofty  stem. 
Its  value  in  a  hot  climate  has  been  appreciated 
by  those  who  looked  no  higher,  to  the  benefi- 
cent goodness  of  the  Creator,  and  in  Kashmir 
the  plane  tree  attained,  under  the  fostering 
attention  of  royalty,  to  the  greatest  age  and 
perfection.  Dr.  Stewart,  however,  says  he  has 
never  seen  this  tree  wild,  and  statements 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  indigenous  in  or 
near  Kashmir  (as  by  Hugel),  proba,bly  as  he 
thinks,  arise  from  some  confusion  vnth  Acer, 
owing  to  the  resemblance  of  the  leaves.  It 
appears  to  be  tolerably  common  planted  in 
Affghanistan,  and  is  frequently  seen  at>'illages, 
&c.,in  thePanjab  Himalaya,  extending  sparing- 
ly east  to  the  Beas,  and  up  to  8,300  feet  in 
Tibet.  In  the  Kashmir  valley  it  is  abundant, 
the  trees  ranging  up  to  75  feet  high,  and  he  had 
noted  seven  or  eight  of  about  or  more  than  20 
feet,  the  largest  being  28  feet  girth  in  Srinag- 
gar,  Kashmir.  The  spread  of  two  trees  mea- 
sured by  him  had  a  radius  of  37  and  44  feet  res- 
pectively in  one  direction.  He  had  been  told  by 
a  European  officer  of  one  seen  by  another 
officer  near  the  Wular  lake  of  84  feet  in  girth, 
but  this  seems  to  him  doubtful,  and  is  possibly  a 
corruption  ofVigne's  statement  thathesaw  one  of 
66  feet  girth  under  the  Elburz  near  Teheran. 
The  finest  grove  in  Kashmir,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world,  is  the  Nasim  Bagh,  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  near  the  city  of  Srinaggar,  which  at  one 
time  consisted  of  1,200  noble  trees  said  to  be 
planted  nearly  200  years  ago.  The  tree  is  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  (and  occasionally  by  seed  in 
Kashmir.)  To  the  eastward  it  does  not  thrive ; 
The  wood  has  a  peculiar  and  rather  handsome 
grain,  but  appears  not  to  be  strong  and  is 
not  valued.  Yet,  in  Cabul,  where  timber  is 
scarce,  Irvine  states  that  it  is  the  only  mate- 
rial for  gun-carriages,  and  in  Kashmir  it 
furnishes  part  of  the  wood  for  making  the  small 
painted  boxes.— i>r.  Stewart,  p.  202  ;  Book  of 
Trees,  pA52;  RoyU's  Ill.,p,^4A;  Ed.  Baron 
HugeVa  Travels  in  Kathmir  and  Punjab,  p. 
85;    Gleghom's  Puniab  Report.     See  Chamba, 

Kangra,  Kullu. 

PLATA,  Sp.     Silver. 

PLATAX  ARTHRITICUS,  Cm.  and  Vol. 
Ecan  bonna,  Bett,  \  Choetodon  arthriticus,  C.and  V. 

The  total  length  of  this  fish  is  1  foot  7  inches. 
It  inhabits  the  Sea  of  Penang,  Sumatra,  Java 
and  Singapore.  The  flavour  is  excellent,  but 
the  large  air-vessel  is  too  thin,  and  yields  too 
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little  isinglass  to  become  of  value. — Cu»,  s»d 
Val.    See  Isinglass. 

PLATE  ARMOUR*  The  plate  armoiirof 
Asia,  unlike  the  complete  steel  cases  of  Europe, 
is  fermed  of  rectangular  plates  of  steel,  braeed 
over  the  surcoat  and  covering  only  the  ^tal 
parts.  Underneath,  however,  a  shirt  of  mail 
was  generally  worn.  Much  skill  is  lavished 
upon  the  plates  which  are  of  cast  or  damaak'd 
steel,  arabesqued^in  go\d.^-^Ben%  As,  Soe.Jowm, 
No.  11  of  1854. 

PLATINUM  or  Platina,,  Peh-kin,  Cmx, 
from  Plata,  silver,  an  important  metal, 
first  made  known  in  Europe  by  Mr.  Wood, 
assay>-master  in  Jamaica,  who  met  with  its  ore 
in  1741.  In  1750  he  published  a  paper  npoo 
it  in  the '  Philosophical  Transactions.  The  name 
was  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  colour,  it  wai 
originally  called  Platina  del  Pinto,  because  it 
was  found  in  the  auriferous  sand  of  the  rm 
Pinto.  It  has  since  been  found  in  Brazil, 
Colombo,  St.  Domingo,  in  the  Ural  mountain^ 
but  Dr.  Mason  asks  on  what  authority  Dr. 
Royle  says  that  platina  is  found  in  Burmali. 
Captain  Glover  obtained  a  specimen  from  a 
priest  in  Tavoy,  that  resembled  platina  more 
than  any  other  metal ;  and  Dr%  Mason  had  a 
specimen  of  a  Tavoy  mineral  with  the  general 
aspect  of  platina,  it  was  a  mixed  metal  formed 
of  silver,  bismuth,  zinc,  and  some  other  thinp 
to  aid  the  alchemists  in  their  search  for  "  the 
philosopher's  stone." — Dr.  Mason^s  Tenas$msu 

PLATO,  the  |Flatun  of  the  Arabs  asd 
Persians,  an  eminent  philosopher  of  Greece,bon 
B.C.  429,  son  of  Ariston  and  Perictione.  Hii 
original  name  was  Aristocles  but  he  recelTel 
the  name  of  Plato  li*om  the  breadth  of  his 
forehead  and  chest.  Plato,  Epicharmns,  and 
others  adopted  a  philosophy  similar  to  that  d 
the  Vedanta,  a  system  of  perceptions  of  pnmaif 
or  secondary  qualities.  He  died  on  his  8^ 
birthday,  B.C.  348.  He  was  a  pupil  of  SocratOi 
the  Bucrat  of  the  Arabs,  and  had  as  a  pnp3 
Aristotie.     See  Kama,  Vedas. 

PLATYCERCUS  HYPOPHONIUS,  0.  & 
Oray,  is  called  by  the  Malays  '*  Kastori  rajahi* 
or  prince  parrot,  from  its  being  the  most  bril- 
liantly plumaged  of  all  that  faimly.  It  is  not 
large. 

PLATYCERCUS  VULNERATUS,  of  Timor, 

a  green  species  of  parrot  ? 

PLATYCODON  GRANDIFLORUM. 

Kih-kuig,  Chin.    |    Kih-hung,  Cms. 

A  plant  of  China  of  the  Campanulaceae  or 
Bell  wort  tribe.  Its  root  is  used  by  the  Chinoe 
med  icinally . — Smith. 

PLATYCORYNE  BIFASCIATUS,  one  of 
the  Coleoptera  of  Hong  Kong. 

PLATYLOBIUM  TRD^GULARE,  a  frte 
flowering  shrub,  with  pretty  flowers,  readily 
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giowD  from  seed  in  any  tolerable  garden  soil. 
-Riddell 

PLATYONYCHUS  BIPUSTULATUS.  See 
Portonidae. 

PLATYSTEMON  CALIFORNICUM.  Ra- 
ntmcolacese.  These  are  annuals  with  cream 
coloured  flowers,  natives  of  California,  and 
said  to  grow  best  in  sandy  loam. — RiddelL 

PLATYSTEMON  MEGACEPHALUM.  See 
Chelooia. 

PLAVA.    A  name  of  the  men  of  Butan. 

PLATYCODON  GRANDIFLORUM. 

Kih-kang,  Chin.  |  Kih-hung,  Chin. 

A  plant  of  China,  from  the  provinces  of  Se- 
chuen,  Hupeh,  Honan  and  Shan-si.  It  is  said 
to  be  naed  to  adulterate  Gingeng. 

PLAYFAIR.  Several  relatives  of  this  name 
lerredas  medical  and  military  officers  in  the 
19th  century  in  the  East  India  Company's 
Armies  of  Madras  and  Bengal.  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
&ir,  c.  B.,  an  eminent  chemist  and  philosopher  of 
Great  Britain,  was  at  one  time  in  Bengal.  Lt.- 
Colonel  Play&ir  wrote  on  the  Fishes  of  Zanzibar. 

PLECOTUS  DARGILINGENSIS,  Hodg.y 
sp.  of  Plecctus  auritus,  Jerd. 

PLECOTUS  HOMOCHROSIS,  Hodg.,  syn. 
of  Plecotus  auritus,  Jerd. 

PLECTOCOMIA,  a  genus  of  palms,  growing 
in  Malacca,  Java,  Assam  and  the  Kassya  Hills, 
with  leaves  of  great  length,  having  a  hook  at  the 
end  by  which  to  support  themselves.  Plecto- 
oomia  is  the  Rhenoul  of  the  Lepchas  and  is  not 
ftTery  large  plant :  but  it  climbs  loity  trees  and 
extends  40  yards  through  the  forest,  6,500  feet 
is  the  upper  limit  of  the  palms  in  the  Sikkim, 
Himalaya,  the  Rhenoul  alone  attaining  this 
height. — Hooker,  Vol.  i,  p,  147 ;  Seeman. 

PLECTRANTHUS  AROMATICUS,  Roxh. 

Coleus  amboinicus,  Lour. 

Pea-bu,  BosM.  |  Pathur-chur,      Hind. 

Fragrant  plectranthus,     Eko.  | 
Cultivated    in  gardens  '  at   Ajmeer. — GenL 

Med.  Top.,  p.  200. 

PLECTRANTHUS  ASPER,  Spreng,  also  P. 
harbatus,  Andr,  in  Bot.  lies.  P.  carnosus,  Sims., 
and  P.  crassifoleus,  Hart.  Mai.  Syns.  of  Coleus 
httrbatus,  Bewth.,  and  Anisochilus  camosus. 

PLECTRANTHUS  CORDIFOLIUS,  a  very 
iromatic  plant  of  India  of  the  order  LabiataB. — 
(fShaughnesstfj  p.  491. 

PLECTRANTHUS  DUBIUS,  Spr.  P.  fors- 
hhlii,  WtUd.,  and  P.  monodelphus,  Roa;h. 
Sjns.  of  Anisochilus  camosus,  Wall. 

PLECTRANTHUS  MONACHORUM,  Spr. 
Sjn.  of  Oc3rmum  sanctum,  Linn, 

PLECTRANTHUS  PARVIFLORA,  Wtlld. 

P.  graveolens,  B.  Br. ' 
A  plant  of  N.  Holland  with  blue  or  purple 

flowers. 

PLECTRANTHUS  RUGOSUS,  Bottler, 
Benih, 
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Lunmitzera  densiflora,  Sprenger. 
Isodon  plectranthoides.  JSchrad. 


Pioomar, 
Choogoo, 
Sola:  Solei, 
Flea-killer, 
Buj, 


Chenab. 


Kot ;  Siringri  ;  Itsit,  Ravi, 
Pok:  Rosbane,      Sutubj. 
Chichri;  toarb,     *      „ 
Eno.  I  Sirru  kalengu,  Tajt. 

Jhbeluh.  I  Khwangere,       JiL-JirDva. 


A  small,  rather  slender,  flhrubby  plant,  has  a 
wholesome  pleasant  tasted,  bulbous  root,  much 
eaten  by  the  natives,  particularly  during  the 
period  of  their  great  festivals.  Its  leaf  is  rough 
and  not  unlike  that  of  Burrage,  it  grows  in  the 
Himalaya,  at  Mount  Choor,  Sirmoor,  Dehra 
Dhoon  and  at  Tinnevelly.  It  is  abundant 
in  the  Punjab  Himalaya,  from  3,000  to  9,000 
feet,  and  occurs  in  the  Salt  Range.  In  places 
it  is  used  as  bedding  to  keep  off  fleas.  The 
leaves  have  an  aromatic  sago-like  smell  and  a 
somewhat  bitterish  taste. — 4%n8lie,p.  260  ;  Dr. 
J.  L.  Stewart,  m.  d.,  Pimjah  Plants ;  Foig^,  p. 
449. 

PLECTRANTHUS  SECUNDUS,  i?oa?6. 


P.  cordif  olius,  D.  Don., 

Grtiham. 
P.  mollis,  Sprena. 
P.  divaricatUs,  fTemm. 


P.  incanus,  Lam. 

P.  magpurensis,  Bdftl. 

Ocimum  molle,  Ait. 


A  plant  of  Mysore  and  the  Western  Dekhan, 
Kandalla,  Roza,  Ellora. 

PLECTRANTHUS  STROBILIFERUS, 
Boxh.    Syn  of  Anisochilus  camosus. 

PLECTOGNATHI,  ah  order  of  fishes  which 
may  be  thus  shown  : 

Order  VI — Plbctoonathi. 

Pam.  I — Sderodermi. 
PmsT  Gkoup.— Triacanthina. 
Triacanthodes  anomalus,  Schleg.,  Japan. 
Triacanthus  brevirostris,  SchUg.,  E.  Indies,  China, 
Japan, 
biaculeatus,  Bl,  B.  Indies,  Australia, 
strigilifer.  Cant.,  E.  Archipelago,  China. 
Second  Gkoup.— Balistina. 
Balistes,  Cuv. 

.  a  Liurtu. 
B.  stellatus,  Lacep,  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
b  BaUstes. 
maculatus,  Chn.,  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  also 

Atlantic, 
aureolus,  Rich.,  E.  Indies, 
vetula.  Tropical  Atlantic,  E.  Indie8,'Cape. 
vidua,  Rich.,  E.  Archipelago,  Pacific, 
capriscufi,  Om.,  Mediterranean,  Pacific, 
ni  jrer,  Mungo  Park,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Archipelago, 
nutis,  Benn.,  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
bursa,  Bl,  Sckn.,  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
conspicillum,  Bl,  Schn.,  Sandwich  islands, 
viridescens,  Bl^  Schn.,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Archi- 

nelajzo. 
nngens,  LeacX  w.  Indies,  Mauritius, 
auromarginatus,  Bernn.,  Mauritius, 
rivulatus,  Rupp.,  Jedda. 
fuBCus,-e/.,  ScXn.,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Archipelago, 
fiavimarginatus,  Rupp.,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Archi- 
pelago, 
aculeatus,  Leach,  W.  Africa  to  Pacific, 
assasi,  Forth.,  Bed  Sea. 

verrucosus.  Leach,  Indian   Ocean,  Archipelago 
New  Ireland.  ' 

rectangulus,  Bl,  Schn.,  Indian  Ocean,  Archipela- 
go, Polynesia. 
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cinereus, -Bo7?rui^  Maiiritius.  u^^-a^ 

undulatus,   Mungo   Park,  Indian  and    Pacific 

Oceans, 
oiro,  Bem^y  Society  Islands. 

c  M^amchthys. 
buniva,  Lacep,  Tropical  Atlantic,  Indian  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans. 

dEruthrodon.  .    ^.     , 

erythrodon,  &thr.,  Indian  Ocean,  Archipelago, 
jacksonianus,  Q.  J*  Q^ 
heteracanthua,  BJkr. 
caprinus,  Vah 
lima,  Btwi* 
monocanthus,  Cuv, 

a  Mtmacanthua. 

pardalis,  -Htwp.,   Indian,  Pacific  and  Atlantic 

Oceans, 
scopas,  Cuv.,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Aichipelajfo. 
longirostris,  Cuv,,  Indian  Ocean.  B.  Archipelaga, 

Fiji, 
cryptodon,  Blkr.,  Celebes,  Amboyna. 
curtorhynchus,  5i&r.,  Amboyna. 
prionurus,  Blkr,,  E..  Archipelago,  ^.  Guinea, 
trossulus,  Jiich,y  W.  Australia, 
oculatus,  Othr.,  S.  Australia, 
baueri,  iZtc^M  Australia.      ^    ^.    , 
chinensis,  JB&r.,  China,  E.  Archipelago, 
mejralurus,  JRtcA.,  Australian  Seas, 
tomentosus.  Leach,  E.,  I.  Archipelago, 
sulcatus,  HoU,   E.  I.  Archipelago,  Chinese  and 

Australian  Seas, 
setifer,  Bern.,  E.  Africa,  Japan,  China, 
nematophorus,  Gthr.,  China,  Borneo, 
oblongus,  Schleg.,  Japan,  Zanzibw. 
chaerSephalus,  Blkr.,  E.  I.  Archipelago, 
nemurus,  Blkr.,  Java,  Smgapore. 
melanocephalus,  BUcr.\  E.  Archipelago, 
spilosoma,  Benn.,  Sandwich  Islands. 
OTanulosus,  Wf^t^,  N.  S.  Wales, 
rudis,  B*ch,y  Tasmania, 
ayrandi,  Q.  ^.  6?.,  Australia. 
jlniciUigerus^C^r   B  A,eh,pel^^^  Austraha. 

nippocrepis,  Q.  <y  G^-*  ^;»  ^-  waies. 
JLuerii,  StemdachTiery  ChmB,. 

gunnii,  (?^r..  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
macrurus,  5Zfcr.,  E.  Archipelago, 
convexirostris,  Gthr,,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand, 
multiradiatus,  Oihr.y  S.  Austraha. 
trachylema,  Gthr,,  Australia, 
peronu,  HoUy  S.  Australia, 
scaber,  Font,,  N.  Zealand, 
brownii,  JBtcA.,  AustoOia. 
spilomelanurus,  Q.  4-  ^v  Australia. 

monoceros,  0»6.,  Atlantic  Tropical  America, 
Indian  Ocean,  B.  Archipelago. 

scriptua,  Oib.,  Zanzibar,  Amboyni^  Penang,  Siam 
^  W.  Indies,  Cape  Verde. 

liturosus,  Sfuno,  Indian  Seas,  Otaheite. 

Dersonatus,  Less.,  N.  Guinea.       ^  ,    . .    , 

SaScornis,  &A^.,  Indian  Ocean,  B.  Archipelago, 
Japan. 

pusillus,  JJupp. 
freycineti,  Cuv.,  Eoa, 
broccus,  Mitch* 
maculosus.  Rich. 
breyispincBUfl,  ffoU, 
phitifrons,  So'l 
serrasquamosus,  -How. 
tricuspis.  Soil. 
dumerilii,  Holl. 
nitens,  SoU. 
trachyderma,  5Zfcr. 

holbrooku.  Moil 
cuspicauda,  Mitch, 
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lineolatus.  Rich. 
anacanthus,  Orm/. 
barbatus,  Oray, 

Third  Group.— Ostraciontina. 
Ostracion,  Art., 

a  Ostracion* 
gibbosua,  L.,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Archipelago, 
concatenatus,  Bl,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ChinaN 

Seas,  Australia, 
cubicus,  L.,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Archipelago,  Asi- 

tralia. 
aeb»,  BJkr.,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Archipelago, 
punctatua,  BL,  Schn.,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  AxdEqK- 

lago,  Pacific, 
renardi,  BJkr.,  Amboyna,  Ceram,  Java. 
Bolorensis,  B&r.,  E.  Archipelago, 
omatus,  HbU,,  Marquesas, 
nasus,  Bl,  E.  Archipelago,  Pacific, 
rhinorynchus,  Blkr.,  E.  Archipelago,  Austnlit. 
diaphaniis,  Bl,  Schn.,  Cape  ot  Gk>od  Hope  to  Am* 

tralia  and  Japan, 
forasini,  Bianc.,  Indian  Ocean,  £.  Archinelaga 
comutus,  L.,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Archipelago,  Mi- 
cronesia. 
fi  Aracana. 
aculeata,  Ho^Utuyn,  Japan, 
aurita,  Shaw,  Tasmania,  S.  Australia, 
omata,  Oray,  Tasmania,  S.  Australia, 
lenticularis.  Rich.,  S.  Australia, 
ostracion  boope,  Bich. 

Fam.  II . — Gymnodontes. 
First  Group.— Triodontina.  . 

Triodon  bursarius,  Heinw.,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Aidir 

pelago. 
Sbcond  Group. — ^Tetrodontina.  - 

Xenopterus  naritus,  Bich.,  Penang,  Somatra,  B» 

neo. 
modestus,  Blkr.,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
tetrodon,  L. 

fi  Gastrophysus. 
lagocephalus,  L.,  'Emgliah,  Irish  and  E.  Afirioa 

Coasts. 
Irayigatus,  L.,  Japan,  Tropical  America, 
lunaris,  Bl,  Scfm.,  E.  Archipelago,  Indian  Oem, 

Pacific,  Brazil. 
Bceleratus,  Forst.,  Indian  Ocean,  B.  Archipehgis^ 


Sea. 
ocellatus,  Osb.,  China, 
rubripes,  Schley.,  China,  Japan, 
hamiltonii.  Rich.,  Port  Jackson, 
vermicularis,  Schiw.,  Japan, 
pexdalis,  Schle^.j  Japan. 

7  Cheikckthys. 
richei,  Fremino.,  S.  Australia,  N.  Zealand, 
multistriatus^  Rich.,  S.  Polynesia. 

8  Liosaceus. 
cutaneus,  Othr.,  St  Helena,  Cape  of  Good  Eapa 
porphyreus,  Schieg.,  Japan, 
angusticepe,  Jen,,  Galapegoe. 

€  Crayracum. 
palembangensis,  Blkr.,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Bonieo. 
Uurus,  E^r.,  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo. 

(  Chelonodon. 
patoca,  jff.  B.,  Coasts  of  E.  Indies. 


Tiridipunctatus,  Dew,  Cochin, 
waandersii,  J9^r.,  Bombay. 
il  Monotretus. 


cutcutia,  JS.  B,,  Ganges. 

$  Arothron. 
immaculatus,  Bl,  Schn.,  Bed  Sea,  Aus&alia,  F^ 

lynesia. 
carduus,  Coat.,  Penang. 
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codunenui,  Day,  Halabar. 

DigTopuncUtiu,  BL,   Sthn.,  IndUn  Oceui,  £. 

Arehipelatfo,  Fiji, 
diidamatus,  Sitpp.,  Bed  fiea. 
nupF*,  Ltu^  Indiui  Ocean,  G.  Aichipelatto. 
■taUatus,  fiA,  Si^An.,  ladian  Oceftn,  E.  Arcmpela- 

go,  PaciRc. 
nticulariB,    Bl,  Sdm.,  Indian    Ocuaa    E.  Axchi- 

biipidtui,  iion^.  Red  Sea,  E.  Africa,  Ceylon. 

bondaius,  Cant.,  Viisgapatam,  Peuang. 

ttyttiTotKiuB,  luko.,  Celebes,  Amlioyna. 

mttetgru,  Lacep,  Palynesia. 

flrmuuentuni,  Schleg.,  Japan, 

fluTMttlis,  R.  B.,  Freeh  waters  of  East  Indies. 
I  .^nonnrus. 

purgarltatiu,  iiuni.,  E.  Africa,  Tahiti. 

papua,  BScr.,  E.  Archipelago. 

beiuietti,  BOcr.,  E  Arehipelago,  Indian  Ocean. 

jtntliinoptenie,  Blkr.,  Celebes,  Amboyna. 

amboiDensis,  BOcr.,  Indian  Ocean,  B.  Archipelago. 

Mnetahel —   ""  "    "'  "-'— -   ' 

ftiiolatiu,  w-  u  u.,  E..  a 
'  riTulatiu,  Schug.,  Japan. 

nleDtini,  Blkr.,  Indian  Ocean,  Archipelago. 

gnmmatocepbalm.  iSchl. 

CochinchinenalB,  Stand. 
9iodonhyitrii,X.,  Tropical  Atlantic,  Indian  Ocean, 


Dicnlatm,    Gtfir.,    Tropical    Atlantic,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  £.  ATclupeUgo,  Pacific. 
tuxtgBi,  SterndtuAruir,  PortJacluon. 
Qnlomyctenu  ciUawi,  Bianc,  Zanzibar, 
orbicnlaria,  Bl.,  Indian  Ocean.,  E.  Archipelago, 
■ehuiatus,  Orvntw.,  Cape  of  Oood  Hope. 
jiculifeniB,  Cut.,  N.  Zealand. 
tigiinue,  (S».,  Indian  Seas. 
Kcotflichthys      punctulatus,    Kaup,,    Auatralia, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
^Uopomyctenu  nychthemerua,  Cuv.,  Auatralia. 
;  Thibd  Qbocp.— Molina. 

Orthiftoiisciis,  Cray,  E.  1.  Fishes 
luceolatus,  Xtnuinl,  Hauritiue. 
t'  tnmcatui,  RetK.,  Atlantic,  Focillc. 

PLESIBANG,  or  Palembang,  a  port  and 
bwn  on  the  coaat  of  Sumatra.  See  Banca 
ulaadi,  Johore. 

■    PLEU80BEANCHID.<E,  a  family  of  Uol- 
liua,Tiz: 

Ranrobituchuf  .Sni.  Berthella.  Oscauiiu,  ree.  20sp. 
Sub-gemi*.  f  Pleurobranchma,  rec. 
Poaterobranchaa.  rec 
Knncina.  Syn,  Pelta.  rec. 
Dmbrella.    Chinese-umbrella  shell.  8yn.  Ac- 
udo.  GastTopla>,rac.  3  sp.  fossil,  2sp. 
^lodina.  rec.  3  sp. 
,  PLEURONECTID-E,afamilyoffiBhe»which 
nay  be  thus  shown  : 

Fam.  7.— Pleuronectids, 
1  Piettodee,  2  Hippoglceaus,  2  Hippogloesoidei, 
1  Tephritia,  7  Ehombus,  1  PhrjnorhombUB.  6  Arno- 
^OHu,  1  Citbarua,  1  Brachypleura,  1  Samaris, 
1  Piettichthya,  2  Citharichthys,  3  Hemiihombua. 
W  PMudorhombua,  1  Paralichthys,  13  Ehom- 
kidichthys,  22  Pleuronectas,  6  Parophrys,  1  Psam- 
■udiiou,  1  AmmotretiB,  3  Khomboaolea,  1  Peltor- 
bamphus,  34  Bolea,  2  Pardachirua,  1  Liacbims,  9 
BjupUira,  1  ^iKsopia,  2  ^mnachiius,  I  Soleotalpa, 
Aiiimichthua,  1  Ammopleiropg,  1  Aphoriatia,  3 
PuTOia. 
wCinogloasiu. 
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— Aim,  Mat.  Med.,^ 
PLEUEOPTERA, 

rally  known  as  the  1 
and  flying  foxes.     S< 

PLEWAN,  PsHTi 
vadoca  oleoides. 

PLEUROTOMA, 

PLICATULA,  a  j 

PUNY,  a  historii 
was  Caiiu  Pliaiua  Se< 
died  A.  D.  79,  sufroca 
pour  near  Mt.  VesuT 
author,  but  most  of 
the  Hiitoria  natural 
remains,  it  is  in  37  1 
of  Khuzistan,  Eoh, 
Kol  race. 

PLOCARIA,  A  ge 
the  alliance  AlgaJe 
and  the  sub-order  S] 
species,  P.  helmintl 
Mediterranean  is  c 
has  a  considerable  r 
—Eng.  Oyc. 

PLOCARIA  CA^ 
Qradllaiia  tichenoidea 
Kj-ouk-pwon,  Bu 

Hai-Ieu ;  Hai-tsau,     Gl 

The  Chinese  nam< 
table,  and  is  applied 
of  Algce  used  as  ar 
term  Agar-Agar  is  ( 
race  to  the  Gigartini 
growing  on  the  rock; 
Plocariacandid^i  sea 
Tcnasserim  coast,  i 
for  its  nulritious  i 
for  invalids.  It  wt 
notice  by  Dr.  0*51: 
moss  of  the  Eastern 
by  him  to  the  genus  ( 
however,  being  in  sn 
Mason  considers  it 
genus,  Spbffirococcui 
member  of  the  genus 
species  with  the  Cej 
noidea)  first  describ 
Dr.  O'Shaughnesay, 
of  Mr.  Mason  ;  also 
coast  of  Devonshire  i 
with  the  Corsiean  i 
P.  Helminthocbortoi 
PI.  tenax  a  species 
stitute  for  glue  and  g 
the  Irish  moss  or  Ch 
of  the  same  natural 
which,  indeed,  is 
ialandica.    The  Tei 
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superior  to  all  others,  as  it  is  wholly  free  from 
the  bitter  principle  which  renders  other  fuci  so 
objectionable  ;  but  Mr.  Mason  seems  to  consider 
it  identical  with  the  Ceylon  moss,  for  he  gives 
the  same  account  of  it  as  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy 
gives  of  that  from  Ceylon.  It  contains  he  says 
a  considerable  proportion  of  starch,  and  was 
hence  named  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  the  starch 
fucus,  F.  amilaceus  but  its  specific  name  has 
been  since  changed  to  Candida,  white,  probably 
from  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  substance  is 
naturally  white,  whereas  it  becomes  so  only  by 
bleaching  in  the  sun;  its  natural  tint,  is  a 
shade  between  olive  and  purple,  such  as  the 
natives  designate  red.  According  to  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy's   analysis   it  contains  in   100 

parts  as  follows : 

Sulphate  &  muriate  of 


Vegetable  jelly, ...  64.5 

True  starch, 15.0 

Wax,  a  trace,    ...    0.5? 
Ligneous  fibre,  ...  18.0 

Gum,    4.0 

On  the  best  mode  o 


soda,   6-6 

Sulphate  &  phosphate 

of  lime,    1.0 

Iron,  a  trace,    0.4? 

preparing  it  for  use  he 


adds  :  "  In  the  first  place,  from  the  tendency  of 
pectin  or  vegetable  jelly  to  form  insoluble  com- 
pounds with  saline  and  earthy  bwes,  it  is 
necessary  to  steep  this  fucus  for  a  few  hours  in 
cold  rain  water  as  the  first  step  in  its  prepara- 
tion. This  remove*  a  large  portion,  if  not  the 
entire,  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  leaving  all  the 
gelatine,  and  starch.  It  should  next  be  dried 
by  the  sun's  rays,  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder ; 
cutting  or  pounding,  however,  diligently  or 
minutely  performed,  still  leaves  the  amylaceous 
globules  so  mechanically  protected,  and  so 
closely  involved  in  an  external  sheath  of 
tough  ligneous  fibre,  that  scarcely  a  particle 
of  the  starch  can  be  extracted  by  boil- 
ing, even  though  the  decoction  is  prolonged  for 
several  hours.  When  ground,  boiling  for  25 
minutes  or  half  an  hour  dissolves  all  the  starch 
and  gelatine.  The  solution  while  hot  should 
be  passed  through  muslin  or  calico,  and  thus 
the  ligneous  fibre  is  removed :  lastly,  tiie  strain- 
ed fluid  should  be  boiled  down  till  a  drop  placed 
on  a  cold  surface  gelatinizes  sufficientiy .  With 
milk  and  sugar,  and  flavoured  witii  lemon  juice 
or  sherry,  this  substance  when  prepared  as  now 
directed,  would  afford  the  invaHd  a  pleasant 
article  of  diet,  especially  at  sea,  where  other 
jellies  or  their  materials  cannot  be  so  easily 
preserved.  As  this  fucus  is  found  abundantiy 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Bengal,  Mr.  Mason 
entertained  considerable  hopes  of  its  being 
hereafter  found  available  also  in  several  pro- 
cesses of  art  and  various  manufactures.-- 
O'Shaughnessy  ;  Mason's  Tenasserim.  See  Edi- 
ble sea-weed.  ^,    xt  i    . 

PLOCARIA     COMPRESSA,    PI.  Helmm- 
thochorton   and  PI.   Lichenoides,   see  Edible 

sea— weed. 

PLOCEIN/E,  the  weaver  birds,  a  sub-family 


PLOUGHING. 

of  birds  of  the  family  Fringillidse  and  tribe 

Curvirostres.     The  weaver  birds  form  curious 

pensile  nests. 

Ploceus  baya,  £b/th,  the  common  weaver  bird,  C*y- 

Ion,  all  India,  Assam,  Burmah. 
P.  manyar,  Jlorsfield,  the  striated  weaver  biid, 

Burmah  and  Archipelago. 
P.  bengalensis,  Lmny  black  throated  weaver  bird, 
British  India,  Assam,  Tipperah,  BuimaL 
P.  philippinus ?  Java,  Burmah. 

They  build  nests  like  a  crucible,  with  the 
opening  downwards  and  usually  attach  them  to 
the  tender  branches  of  a  tree  hanging  over  a 
well  or  tank. 

PLOCREDERMA,  see  Laudakia  melanon. 

PLOHIERRO,  Sp.     Iron  wood. 

PLOMB,  Fr.     Lead. 

PLOMBAGO,  Black  lead,  see  Plumbago. 

PLOMB-DE-MINE,  or  Potelot,  Fb,  Black- 
lead. 

PLOMB  SULFURE,  Fr.     Galena. 

PLOM  CARBONATE,  Fr.     White  lead. 

PLOMO,  Sp.     Lead. 

PLOTOSUS  ANGUILLARIA,  and  PI.  afti- 
labris  occur  in  the  seas  of  the  Malay  peniiuok 
At  Pinang,  the  latter  species  is  less  numeraof,. 
both  are  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes  of  natiTei 
The  wounds  of  both  are  equally  dreaded. 

PLOTOSUS  CANIUS,  Buck.  Ham.,  CalCeL 
Notoptert^  pallasii,  Cuv.  et  Val^  Cal  Cat» 

PLOTUS  LEVAILLANTII,   see  Pelecam 

PLOUGHING.     Amongst  the  hindoo  racn 
of  British  India,  at  tiie  close  of  the  ploughin 
and  sowing  season,   either  in  the  spring  a 
autumn,  the  plough  is  worshipped.    Itistto 
Har-puja.     The  Chinese  annual  ceremony  d 
ploughing  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  At  Pekia| 
it  consists  in  ploughing  a  sacred  field  with  a 
highly  ornamental  plough  kept  for  the  purpoi^ 
tjie  emperor  holding    it  while    turning  ay< 
three  furrows,  the  princes  five,  and  the  hip 
ministera  nine.     These  furrows  were,  howere 
so  short  that  the  monarchs  of  the  present 
nasty  altered  the  ancient  rule,  ploughing 
furrows  and  returning  again  over  the  gi 
The  ceremony  finished,  tlie  emperor  and 
ministers  repair  to  the  terrace,  and  remain 
the  whole  field  has  been  ploughed.  The 
belongs  to  the  temples  of  heaven  and  earth,  (« 
the  south  of  the  city,  and  the  crop  of  wheat  k 
used  in  idolatrous  services.     The   rank  of  till 
actors  renders  the  ceremony  more  imposing  m 
Peking,  and  the  people  of  the  capital  makl 
more  of  it  tlian  they  do  in  the  provinces,   i 
monstrous  clay  image  of  a  cow  is  carried  H 
the  spot,  containing  or  accompanied  by  hun- 
dreds of  little  similar  images ;  after  the  field  il 
ploughed  it "  is  broken  up,  and  the  pieces  aal 
small  images  are  carried  off  by  the  crowd  *• 
scatter  the  powder  on  theii*  own  fields,  in  tht 
hope  of  thereby  insuring  a  good  crop.    Tbe| 
heads  of  the  provincial  governments,  the  pro- 
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.fects  and  district  magistrates,  go  through  a 
Bmilar  ceremony  on  the  same  day.  In  Ningpo, 
an  eye-witness  describes  the  principal  features 
of  the  ceremony  as  consisting  in  a  solemn  wor- 
ship, by  all  the  local  officers,  of  a  clay  image  of 
a  buffalo  and  an  idol  of  a  cowherd.  The  pre- 
fect then  ploughed  a  small  piece  of  ground,  and 
he  and  his  associates  dispersed  till  the  morrow, 
when  they  came  together  in  another  temple  at 
dawn.  Here  a  series  of  prostrations  and  reci- 
tals of  prayers  were  performed  by  the  "  fathers 
of  the  people"  in  their  presence,  some  of  whom 
seemed  to  have  no  respect  for  the  worship  they 
were  engaged  in,  while  others  evinced  deep 
reverence.  As  soon  as  this  was  over,  the  clay 
ox  was  brought  out,  and  a  procession  consisting 
9S  all  the  officers  passed  around  it  repeatedly, 
atriking  the  body  at  a  given  signal,  and  con- 
cluding the  ceremony  by  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
head.  The  crowd  then  rushed  in  and  tore  the 
eflSgy  to  pieces,  each  one  carrying  off  a  portion 
to  strew  on  his  fields.     In  British  India,  the 

Crajh  is  more  usually  drawn  by  the  buffalo 
t  often  by  bullocks  and  from  two  to  eight 
•team  are  put  to  the  plough  according  to  the 
iiatm%  of  the  land.  In  the  Malay  countries 
the  plough  is  usually  drawn  by  one  or  two 
Iboi&loes,  which,  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
I  wet  land  culture  of  rice,  to  which  the  use  of 
I  the  plough  is  almost  exclusively  confined,  the 
jjionkal  or  large  hoe,  being  the  instrument  em- 
floyed  in  turning  up  the  soil  in  plantation  cul- 
Sure.— TFiZ».  OI088. ;  Williams'  MiddU  Khig- 
4om,  Vol.  Uy  p.  109. 

\  PLOVER,  a  name  applied  in  ordinary  con- 
versation to  species  of  birds,  of  the  families 
jporsoridaB  and  Charadridse  ; 

Cursorina, 
diis  coromandelicus,  Gm.y  Indian  courier  plover, 
inoptilus  bitorquatus,  Jerd.    Double-banded 
Ureola  orientalis,  Leaeh.    Lai^e  swallow 
.  Jactea,  Temm,    Small  swallow  plover. 

Otaradrina. 
tarola  helvetica,  Qm.    Grey  plover. 
Irius  lon^pes,  Temm.    Golden  plover, 
tis  gfcoff  royi,  Waaler.    Large  sand  plover, 
pyrrfaothoraz,  Temm.    Small         „  „ 

cantianus,  Latham.    Kentish  ring  plover, 
philippcnms,  fkopoli.    Indian  ringed  plover, 
minutus,  Folios.    Lesser  ringed  plover. 

The  courier  plover  runs  about  rapidly,  nod- 
ig  its  head  occasionally  when  it  stops,  run- 
■BBg  for  a  distance  at  speed,  suddenly  stopping, 
Ittecting  the  body  and  then  starting  off  again. 
|Kie  large  and  small  swallow  plovers  hawk  over 
iie  fields  of  grain  or  rumnahs  of  grass,  catch- 
fag  insects  in  the  air. — Jerdon, 
'  PLOWDEN,  Mr.,  once  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
ioty's  Consul  in  Abjrssinia,  who,  in  1860,  died 
Ifom  wounds  received  in  an  attack  made  upon 
Mm  by  one  of  the  chiefs  in  Tigre,  while  he 
was  travelling  through  that  province  from 
€nnda  to  Massowa. 
PLUKENET.      Leonard  Plukenet's   works 
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were  published  in  London  between  1696  and 
1705,  in  4  volumes  quarto,  containing  454 
plates,  with  2,740  figures  of  plants,  many  of 
them  Indian.  These  figures  are  small,  and 
o^n  much  reduced  from  the  natural  size, 
especially  when  the  plants  were  large,  but  are 
generally  very  characteristic :  they  are  much 
less  costly  and  more  easily  procured  than  those 
of  Rheede. 

PLUMS. 
Kia-king-t8ze,  Chin.  |  Nai,  Chin. 

The  fruit  of  the  tree,  Prunus  domestica,  indi- 
genous to  the  greater  part  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  274  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  enu- 
merated. Dried  plums  fonii  an  article  of  com- 
merce under  the  names  of  prunes  and  prunel- 
las.— Smith! s  Materia  Medica ;  Faulkner.  See 
Kabul. 

PLUMAZO  DE  AVESTRUX,  Sp.  Estrich, 
Estridge, 

PLOM-OIL,  Oil  of  kernel  of  Prunus  domes- 
tica. 

PLUIMEN,DuT.    Feathers. 

PLUMAS,  Sp.     Feathers. 

PLUMBAGINACE^,  Lindl.,  tlie  Leadwort 
tribe  of  plants,  of  2  gen.,  4  species,  viz.,  3 
Plumbago,  1  ^gialitis. 

PLUMBAGO. 

Black  lead.  i      Plumbago. 

Carburet  of  iron.  |     Graphite. 

Plumbago  is  a  carburet  of  iron  though  com- 
monly known  as  blacklead,  and  also  called 
graphite.  It  is  used  for  making  leads  for  pen- 
cils and  crucibles.  Veins  of  this  occur  in  the 
hills  near  Nambvapane.  These  are  largely 
worked  in  Ceylon,  and  2,000  tons  are  annually 
exported. 

Plumbago  is  sold  for  antimony  in  the  bazaars, 
it  is  found  in  Ceylon  and  Travancore,  also  in 
Kumaon,  and  the  Northern  Circar  mountains 
and  abounds  in  the  hills  skirting  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Vizagapatani  district.  The 
deposits  have  never  been  worked,  and  that 
which  is  brought  to  the  coast  is  coarse  and 
impure.  A  fine  and  varied  series,  both  as  re- 
gards, size  and  quality  were  exhibited  by  Gene- 
ral Cullen  from  Trevandrum.  One  large  block 
was  in  a  matrix  along  with  laterite  and  con- 
tained some  pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut,  nearly 
equal  to  the  fine  kinds  of  Cumberland  black 
lead.  Otlier  large  blocks  nearly  a  foot  in  cubic 
measurement  appear  of  a  softer  and  coarser 
quality,  not  so  compact  as  the  brightest  por- 
tions of  the  first-named  block.  This  plumbago 
or  graphite  is  well  suited  for  the  manufacture 
of  ordinary  pencils  or  for  making  crucibles. 
Lieut.  Evans,  51st  Regiment  M.  N.  I.,  exhi- 
bited plumbago  of  good  quality  from  Ceylon, 
and  of  indifferent  quality  from  beds  of  shale 
that  accompany  iron  ore  at  Malacca.  Some 
indifferent  specimens  of  plumbago  were  also 
exhibited  along  with  iron  ore  and  slaty  shales 
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from  Cuddapah.  This  mineral  was  formerly 
found  in  its  most  pure  state  in  Borrowdale  in 
Cumberland,  which  indeed  was  the  only  mine 
that  produced  lead  of  that  fine  quality  requi- 
site for  the  manufacture  of  drawing  pencils. 
The  Cumberland  mines  have  been  wrought 
since  Elizabeth's  time ;  pure  Cumberland  lead 
costing  as  much  as  from  30  to  40  shillitigs  a 
pound.  The  lead  is  not  found  in  veins  but  in 
detached  pieces,  so  that  the  supply  is  occa- 
sionally irregular  and  the  search  for  it  labo- 
rious and  oflen  fruitless.  Inferior  descriptions 
of  lead  come  from  Spain  and  Ceylon,  and  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  and  of 
the  inferior  sort  of  pencils  and  in  polishing  cast 
iron.  Finely  powdered  graphite  can,  by  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  pressure,  be  rendered  nearly 
as  compact  as  the  best  natural  graphite,  or  we 
should  be  without  any  more  good  drawing 
pencils.  The  great  manufacturers  of  pencils 
in  England  reported  the  Kumaon  and  Travan- 
core  specimens  as  quite  useless  for  the  manu- 
facture of  black  lead  pencils, « observing  that 
they  could  not  use  the  specimens  in  the  state 
in  which  they  had  been  sent  without  damaging 
their  machinery,  at  the  same  time  they  could 
not  conceive  why  purer  specimens  should  not 
be  found  in  the  same  locality.  In  regard  to 
the  objections  made  to  the  specimens  forwarded, 
General  Cullen,  Resident  of  Travancore,  reports 
on  the  plumbago  or  graphite  of  Travancore, 
that  two  varieties  are  found  one  in  thin  lami- 
nae, another  granular,  and  he  sent  specimens 
of  both  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  gra- 
nular or  fibrous  variety,  he  had  discovered  in 
two  localities  and  both  of  them  in  laterite,  a 
few  feet  only  below  the  surface.  One  locality 
is  about  5  or  6  miles  N.  E.  of  Trevandrum 
and  the  other  about  12  or  14  miles  N.  E.,  he 
brought  in  fi*om  this  latter  locality  on  his  visit 
to  it,  about  3  cwt.  Some  small  deposits  are 
also  found  immediately  on  the  W.  of  the  town 
of  Trevandrum.  Graphite  in  thin  scales  or 
laminse  is  common  nearly  throughout  the  late- 
rite  tracts  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  but  more 
or  less  abundant  in  particular  places.  It  is 
found  in  some  places  in  laminae  of  considerable 
size,  particularly  in  a  laterite  hill  about  25 
miles  N.  E.  of  Trevandrum  at  a  place  called 
Caviattencudul,  near  the  foot  of  the  ghat  moun- 
tains. It  is  also  found  in  laminae  of  good  size 
in  the  disintegrated  gneiss  of  the  ghats  on  the 
Tinnevelly  side,  also  common  in  the  Kunker 
or  Travertine  deposits  near  Culdacoorche  and 
Amba-samoodrum.  The  Vizagapatam  graphite 
is  perhaps  also  found  in  laterite,  of  which  there 
is  a  large  deposit  at  Bimlipatam.  Plumbago 
mixed  with  boiled  oil,  and  applied  to  canvas 
and  other  cloths,  renders  it   non-combustible. 


A  powdery  plumbago  has  been  obtained  from   O'Shaughnessy  made  numerous  clinical  expert^ 
Jammu  territory,  and  a  specimen  of  rather  bet-   ments  with  the  bark  of  the  plumbago  root  of 
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ter  8tu£P  found  in  some  other  parts  of  theGur-, 
gaon  hills.  Dr.  W.  J.  Thomson  says  that  the 
most  eastern  point  of  the  hill  at  Sonah  is  semi- 
detached from  the  principal  range  by  a  deep 
gorge.  This  portion  is  composed  of  sandstone 
much  indurated  by  heat  and  mixed  with  erup- 
tive quartzose  and  gneiss  rock  near  the  tc^ 
About  half  way  up  (100  feet)  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  gorge,  where  it  is  nearly  precipi- 
tous, he  found  a  bed  of  a  soft  blfu^k  stooet 
easily  friable,  and  soiling  the  fingen  vheo 
touched,  and  brought  home  some  specimens. 
The  bed  was  fi*om  18  to  24  inches  thick,  aadt 
as  far  as  traced,  it  extended  about  30  yiunds  N. 
and  S.,  and  had  a  dip  of  nearly  10  to  the  N-, 
he  conjectured  that  plumbago  of  an  equally  poie 
quality  and  more  dense  structure  will  be  foond 
further  in.  A  plumbago  mine,  was  disoorezed 
by  Dr.  W.  J.  Thornton,  Civil  Assistant  SnrgeoB, 
Gurgaon,  in  October  1861 .  It  is  fbund  ii 
masses  of  variable  sizes,  and  in  general  quite 
detached ;  though,  in  some  cases,  the  rock  aD 
round  is  full  of  plumbago  mixed  with  finelj 
divided  micaceous  particles,  it  was  sent  to  the 
Exhibition  of  1862,  from  Malacca,  Burmihi 
Vizagapatam,  Umritsur,  Darjeeling. — Cat,  Eak 
1862 ;  ObservcUions  on  the  graphite  or  p^ia- 
hago  of  Kumaon  and  Travancore  by  Dr.  M$ 
Royle,  H.  D.,  with  an  extract  from  a  letter  fim 
the  Resident  of  Travancore  and  Cochin^  dctd 
9th  February  1857;  Bombay  Gazette;  M.Li 
Journal;  Bolide's  MSS.;  M.  C.  C;  M.Kl! 
R. ;  Gent.  Cullen;  Simmond^s  Did, 

PLUMBAGO  CAPENSIS,  flower. 
PLUMBAGO  EUROPuEA. 

Chitra  vani.  Sans.  I  Chitra ;  Chitah ;  Shiti^ 

I  Suft 

An  erect,  branching,    smooth,    herbac^oif 
shrub.     The  whole  plant,  especi^dly  the  roc^i 
very  acrid,  and,  applied  as  paste  to  the 
acts  as  a  poweriul  vesicatory.     Girenin 
in  small  doses,  it  is  said  to  be  a  very  effii 
emetic,  but  we  would  deem  its  administratioQ 
dangerous  as  that  of  cantharides.     The  h 
root  has  been  employed  in  Europe  as  an  a] 
cation  to  cancer,  as  a  counter-irritant  in  tool 
ache,  and  as  a  remedy  for  the  itch.    It  is 
native  of  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
nearly  similar  to  the  Chittramoolum  in  its  nai 
ral  qualities.     The  bruised  root  tempered  wii 
portion  of  some  bland  oil,  is  used  as  an  exte: 
application  in  rheumatic  and  paralytic 
tions.  It  is  also  prescribed  internally  in 
in  small  doses,  for  the  same  complaints, 
properties  of  this  species  and  of  the  P.  scand 
and  P.  zeylanica  are  nearly  identical.    A 

made  with  rice  congie  and  the  bruised  

is  applied  by  the  natives  to  buboes  in  the  iw 
cipient  states :  it  acts  as  a  vesicatory.    DcJ 
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Tarious  species,  especially  the  P.  rosea,  rubbed 
into  a  paste  with  water  and  a  little  flour,  or 
coDgie ;  it  occasions  pain  in  about  Ave  minutes, 
which  increases  in  severity  till  a  quarter  of  an 
boar  it  is  equal  to  that  of  a  cantharides  blister 
(ff  mustard  sinapism.  If  the  paste  be  removed 
in  half  an  hour  the  pain  is  soon  allayed,  and 
in  a  period  of  11  to  18  hours  a  large  uniform 
blister,  full  of  serum,  is  occasioned.  The  blis- 
tered surface  heals  readily  without  unpleasant 
ulceration. 

PLUMBAGO    ROSEA,    Linn.      Applying 
Plumbago  rosea    in   the  native  of  India,  the 
skin  in  a  few  minutes  is  intensely  blackened ; 
in  white-skinned  persons  a  deep  redness  is 
occasioned.     In  all  chronic  cases  and  in  many 
acute  diseases  this  blister  will  prove  an  effectual 
and  very  cheap  substitute  for  cantharides,  over 
vhich  it  possesses  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
Bcrer  producing  strangury  or  any  other  form 
of  irritation    of  the    urinary    orgaps.      Dr. 
O^baughnessy  speaks  from  the  experience  of 
from  3  to  400  cases.     His  experiments  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  blistering  quality  resides  in 
tbe  plumbagin,  but  on  this  point  he  was  un- 
able to  speak  in  positive  terms.     The  root,  in 
nrious  forms,  is  much  employed  as  a  poison  in 
'  India ;  and  as  an  irritant  to  occasion  abortion 
I  His  introduced  into  the  vagina  and  applied 
I  directly  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus.     In  a  crimi- 
nal case  of  the  former  kind,  in  1837,  Dr. 
O^aughnessy,   succeeded*  in   detecting    the 
poison  by  acting  on  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
irith  alcohol,  concentrating  the  tincture,   re- 
dissolving  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
I  and  adding  the  sub-acetate  of  lead,  by  which 
I  die  very  characteristic  red  colour  was  imme- 
^tely  occasioned.     By  a  modification  of  this 
frocess  two  gi-ains  of  the  powdered  bark  may 
detected  in  a  pint  of  a  mixture  of  milk, 
,  and  various  articles  of  food.     A  powerful 
itant,containing  a  neutral  crystalline  principle 
plumbagine. — (yShaughnessy^  pp,  508-10  ; 
'   iMat.  Med.,  p.  112;  PoweWs  Hand-* 
Vol.  i,  p.  368. 

PLUMBAGO  ZEYLANICA,  Z^nw.,  Eoxh. 

ituni],  Ar. 

ntn,  Bbno. 

Q-kyok-phjoo,  Bubm. 

^'tur  mul,  DxjK. 

Lead  wort,  Enq. 

rcbita.  Hind. 
tiimba  kodivali,  Malbai. 

The  White  Plumbago  is  common ;  so  are  the 

er  varieties,  red    and   blue,  and  blossom 

nghout  the  year ;  but  the  blue  is  the  hand- 

est  of  the  whole,  and  introduced  from  the 

j£ape,  is  by  far  the  most  esteemed.     Is  propa- 

■gated  by  layers.    The  three  different  species  of 

plumbago,  the  red,  the  white,  and  the  blue 

ibwered,  are  common  in  Tenasserim  gardens ; 

and  the  first  two  are  cultivated  by  the  Burmese 
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Cittra  modlam,  Tah. 

Kodiveli-chitra  mulum, 

Tam. 
Agni  mata,  Tel. 

Chitra  mulum,  „ 

Telia  chittra  mulum,    „ 


PO. 

for  the  vesicatory  power  of  their  roots. — Riddell ; 
Mason, 

PLUTARCH,  a  Roman,  who  mentions  the 
Bulla,  as  suspended  from  the  necks  of  the  more 
noble  Roman  boys,  as  a  phylactery,  or  "  pre- 
servative of  good  order,  and  as  it  were  a  bridle 
on  incontinence."  But  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time» 
as  they  certainly  did  afterwards,  regarded  their 
phylacteries  as  amulets  or  charms,  which 
would  keep  or  preserve  them  from  evil.  There 
is  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  rabbinical  Tar- 
gum,  written  about  600  years  after  Christ, 
which  may  both  serve  to  illustrate  what  our 
Lord  says,  Matt,  xxiii,  5,  and  to  show  what 
was  the  notion  of  the  more  modem  Jews  con- 
cerning their  phylacteries.  It  runs  thus : — 
"  The  congregation  of  Israel  hath  said,  *  I  am 
chosen  above  all  people,  because  I  bind  the 
phylacteries  on  my  left  hand  and  on  my  head, 
and  the  scroll  is  fixed  on  the. right  side  of  my 
door,  the  third  part  of  which  is  opposite  to  my 
bed-chamber,  that  the  evil  spirits  niay  not  have 
power  to  hurt  me.*  "  See  Parkhurst's  Greek 
Lexicon ;  also  Bishop  Patrick,  and  Calmet, 
quoted  by  D'Oyly  and  Mant,  in  a  note  on  the 
passage  in  St.  Matthew. — JRas  Mala,  Hindoo 
Annals,  Vol,  ii,  p.  409.     See  Yavana. 

PLUTO,  see  Osiris. 

PLUTUS,  see  Saraswati,  Kuvera. 

PLUMBI  CARBONAS,  Lat.     White  lead. 

PLUMES,  Fr.     Feathers. 

PLUMES  A  ECRIRE,  Fr.  Quills  or  writ- 
ing pens. 

PLUMES  A  LIT,  Fr. 
thers. 


Bed  feathers,   fea- 


PLUMIERIA.  Several  species  of  this 
genus,  natives  of  Jamaica,  Surinam,  Brazil,  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  and  Cochin-China,  are 
used  as  drastic  cathartics. — (/Shaughnessy, 

PLUMIERIA  ACUMINATA,  Ait.,  Roxh., 
W,I, 


Gobur-chumpa,  Dux. 

Pagoda  tree,  £no. 


Vada  ganneni, 


Tbl. 


A  small  elegant  tree,  common ;  flowers 
white  and  yellow,  tinged  with  red,  veiy  fra- 
grant. A  pure  white  caoutchouc  is  obtained 
from  this  tree.  It  is  abundant  and  luxuriant 
in  the  Pinjore  valley.  A  small  South  America 
tree,  is  called  by  ^e  Burmese,  China  cham- 
pac.  Its  straggling,  and  often  leafless  branches 
shoot  out  from  their  extremities  delicate 
orange-coloured  blossoms,  tinged  with  red, 
and  of  sweetest  fragrance. — Riddell ;  RoyU ; 
G'Shaughnessy,  p,  449  ;  Mason. 
.  PLUMIERIA  ALBA. 

Gulachin,  Dux. 
The  White  Chumpa. 
PO,  HxNB.  Parrotia  jacquemontiana. 
PO,  Hind.  Kashmir,  FotiiergiUa  involucrata, 
Parrotia  jacquemontiana. 
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POA  CYNOSUKOIDES. 


PODALYRIA  GENISTOIDKS. 


POA,  a  genus  of  grasses  of  the  natural  order 
Panicaceae  of  which  the  following  are  species 
of  the  South  and  East  of  Asia. 

annua,  Lmn.,  Europe,  Caucasus. 

chinensis,  JReiz.,  P.  India,  China, 

cylindrica,  Moxb.,  Canton. 

cynosuroides,  Eetz,,  Egypt,  India. 

diarrbena,  H.  <$-  jS.,  Bengal. 

digitata,  iZ.  Br.,  Port  Jackson. 

elegantula,  Kth,^  Bengal. 

gangetica,  Roxb.y  Bengal. 

multiilora,  Roxh.,  Bengal. 

nemoralis,  Lmn.^  Europe. 

nutans,  Aon.,  Bengal,  Coromandel. 

punctata,  Lirni,^  Bengal. 

paniculata,  Roxh.^  Bengal. 

plumosa,  Retz,,  Bengal. 

roxburgbiana,  SchuU.,  Bengal. 

pratensis,  Xnzn.,  Europe,  Caucasus. 

tenella,  Lhm.^  Pen.  India. 

irivialis,  LiniUy  Europe. 

unioloides,  Retz.,   Pen.  India,  Bengal,  Moluccas. 

viscosa,  Retz.y  Pen.  India,  Bengal. 

The  genus  Poa  has  its  glumes  rather  unequal; 
the  outer  palea  with  3  or  5  nerves,  membranous 
below,  acarious  at  the  tip,  compressed,  keeled, 
ungrmedi;  the  styles  terminal.  The  species  of 
this  genus  are  very  numerous,  constituting  the 
commonest  weed  that  follow  the  migrations  of 
man,  and  generally  containing  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  nutritive  matter  to  render  them  fodder 
for  various  animals.  Thirteen  species  of  this 
genus  are  described  by  Babington  as  natives  of 
the  British  Islands.  Of  these  the  most  com- 
mon are  the  P.  annua  and  P.  pratensis.  The 
former  is  perhaps  the  commonest  of  British 
plants,  springing  up  on  every  neglected  spot 
around  the  habitations  of  man.  The  latter  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Smooth-stalked 
Meadow-grass,  and  is  found  in  most  pasture 
lands.  P.  nemoralis,  the  Wood  meadow-grass, 
is  also  a  common  gi*ass  in  shady  places.  Many 
of  the  recent  genera  of  grasses  were  formerly 
referred  to  the  genus  Poa. —  Voigt  Hort.  Svh. 
Cat. 

POA  CYNOSUROIDES,  Retz.,  Roxb. 

Eragrostis  cynosuroides,  R,^S. 
Uniola  bipinnata,  Linn, 
Briza         „  Lmn, 

Doob,     •  Hind.  Pavitra,  Sans. 

Koosh,  Mahb.  Kusa  dharbagaddi,  Tel. 

Koosba ;  Koosa,  Sans.  Aswalayana  „ 

Darbha,  „  Tkl. 

A  plant  of  Egypt  and  India,  the  sacred 
grass  of  the  hindoos,  the  dab  or  koosha  of  the 
brahmins  and  sacred  to  Siva ;  as  are  also  the 
pepul,  banyan,  the  neem  (Melia  azaderachta), 
the  Cratseva  religiosa.  The  Ocimum  sanctum 
or  tulsi  is  sacred  to  Vishnu  and  Krishna. 
Some  hindoo  legends  make  Garuda  the 
offspring  of  Kasyapa  and  Diti.  This  aH- 
prolific  dame  laid  an  egg^  which  it  was  pre- 
dicted would  produce  her  a  deliverer  from 
some  great  affliction  :  aAer  a  lapse  of  five  hun- 
dred years,  Garuda  sprung  from  the  ^g^  flew 
to  the  abode  of  Indra,  extinguished  the  fire  that 
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surrounded  it,  conquered  its  guards,  the  devaka, 
and  bore  off  the  amrita  (ambrosia),  which  en- 
abled him  to  liberate  his  captive  mother.  A 
few  drops  of  this  immortal  beverage  falling  on 
the  kusa,  it  became  eternally  consecrated ;  and 
the  serpents  greedily  licking  it  up,  so  lacerated 
their  tongues  with  the  sharp  grass,  that  thej 
have  ever  since  remained  forked ;  but  the  booa 
of  eternity  was  ensured  to  them  by  their  thus 
partaking  of  the  immortal  fluid.  This  cause  of 
snakes  having  forked  tongues  is  still  in  the 
popular  tales  of  India^  attributed  to  the  above 
greediness  ;  and  their  supposed  immortalitj 
may  have  originated  in  some  such  stories  is 
these  ;  a  small  portion  of  amrita  as  in  the  case 
of  Rahu,  would  ensure  them  this  boon.  See 
Dharmarajah,  Dab,  Doob,  Garuda,  Hindoo, 
Yama. 

POALUM,  Malay.     Coral. 

POALKAYA,  Tel.  Trichosanthes  anguina, 
Linn, 

POAM  or  Boa  or  Boe,  a  MaJabar  andCanan 
wood  much  like  the  timber  called  in  Cejloa 
Palai*i,  or  Pali,  and  Irambu,  or,  as  known  bj 
the  English  name,  iron-wood.  It  is  t 
strong,  heavy  wood,  and  is  considered  durable. 
It  grows  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  and  from  twelTe 
to  thirty  inches  in  diameter. — Edye^  Forests  if 
Malabar  ami  Canara, 

POCHAN,  ofDeraGhazi  KLhan,  a  womanV 
scarf. 

POCHOBORO,  Ubia  ?  A  tree  of  Ganjaa 
and  Gumsur.  Extreme  height  30  feet,  circum* 
ference  2^  feet,  and  height  from  the  gnmol 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  6  feet. 
Tolerably  common,  only  used  for  firewood  ant 
charcoal. — Captain  Macdonald, 

POCKHALN,  Ger.     Guaiacum  officinale. 

POCOCK,  Edwabd,  author  of  History  rf 
the  Arabs. 

POCREE  of  Delhi,     Cotton-gatherer. 

PODADENIA  SAPIDA,  Thw, 

Bottlera  thwaitesii.  |  StylanthuBthwaitesii,£aiZte 

A  large  tree  of  Ambagamowa  in  Ceylon  vA 
at  Marai-Calai,  near  Ratnapoora,  at  an  elen- 
tion  of  1,000"  to  2,000  feet.— TAw.  En,  PL 
Zeyl,  p.  274. 

PODAK,  Tel.,  Female,  Eudynamis  orientalii 
Linn, 

PODALA  MANU,  Tel.  Acacia  catechoj 
WilU. 

PODA  PATRA,  Tel.  Gymnema  sylvestWr 
R.  Br, — also  Asclepia?  geminata,  /?.  ii,  45. 
The  Konda  Doralu  call  itPutla  podara,BA 
gives  the  meaning  Tylophora  vomitoria  on  tlMJ 
authority  of  Ainslie. 

PODALYRIA  GENISTOIDES,  a  pret^ 
shrub  with  silky  leaves,  should  be  grown  in  % 
light  garden  soil,  tbeir  colours  are  mostly  wbita^ 
purple,  blue  or  red,  and  should  be  raised  from 
seed.     See  Leguminosa. 
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PODOCARPCS  MACROPHVLLUS. 

PODA  PATRA,  or  Putla  podara.  Tbl.  Gyro- 
Uma  lylTeatre,  S/ir.,  R,  Br. 

PODARGUS,  the  goat  sucker  genus  of  birds 
of  the  family  Capri  mulgidee,  as  undvr  : 

J™.    C«pTimulf(i(l». 

SiA-fara.    Podai^ina),  1  fpni^  3eip.,vU.,  3  Podar- 
fnu,  uiritus,  Javaoensis  and  affinU. 

&i*-/ain.     Capriiuulginee,   .£  gen.,  9  sp.,  viz.,  2 
Euroetopoil\i9,  7  Caprimiilfiiia. 

PODARGUS  SUPEBGILIARIS,  a  goat- 
meter  or  Beasir  island. 

PADAVALAM,  Maleal.  Trichosanthes 
cncBinerina,  Linn.,  flftrfi,,  W.  Sr  -A- 

PADDU  or  Proddu  tringudda-cliettu,  Ile- 
lianlbus  annuus,  Linn,  Roxb, 

PODDU  TIKUGUDU  PUWU  or  Proddu- 
tinigiilu,  Tbl.     Hclianthus  annuua,  L. 

PODEX,  see  Sati. 

PODICIPIDjE,  the  Grebe  family  of  birds,  aa 
under: 

,    „     .    -,  ,  .—     Podicepa. 
lilippensis. 

PODICEPS  CRISTATDS,  the  Great-created 
Grebe  of  Europe,  Asia,  all  Africa,  America  ; 
tiie  Australian  barc^ly  eeparabte  :  Himalaya, 
Btngal,  Sunderbans.  Perhaps  commoner  than 
generally  auppoaed  in  India,  from  ita  secluded 
ubita  and  the  great  difficulty  oC  procuring 
ipecimens. 

PODICEPS  PHILIPPENSIS,  or  P.  minor, 
tbe  '  Little  Grobe  of  Europe,  Asia  and  its  islands, 
Korth  Africa  :  very  common  in  India. 

PODICEPS  OCCIPITALIS,  See  Colym- 
bida. 

PODINA,  Hind.  Mentha  aativa.  Paliari- 
(odina,  HiKD.,  is  Mentha  Tiridis,  Linn. 

PODIN'A  KOIfl,  Hind..  Pkrs.  Mentha  viri- 
di^  linn. 

PODI-UEILANGA,  Sraon.  Trichosanthea 
ugQiDa,  LiMi, 

PODOCARPUS,  a  genus  of  the  yew  tribe 
rf  plants,  the  Taxacefe,  of  which  the  following 
L  I.  species  are  known  : 

'  polyilachys,   R.  Br.     Nepal,  Khsssya,  Malacca, 
Singapore,  China,  Japan. 

riongttuB,  tHerit — —  ? 

duoei^iB,  Stct;  China. 

enpresBinua,  R.  Br.    Penang,  Java. 

micropbrUa,  Wall.     Maki,  S.   &  Z.  Cliinensis, 

llTittjAP. 

kortiaoa,  Sid>.    Jap. 
Ufigis,  R.  Br.        „ 
ji{iODica,  Sid).        „ 
mwpidata,  Endl.    „ 
frnndifolis.  Endl  „ 

PODOCARPt^S  DACEYDIOIDES  is  the 
.Zahikatea  or  white  pine  timber  tree  of  Kew 

PODOCAHPUS  FEERUGINEA  b  the  Miro 
timber  tree  of  New  Zealand. 

PODOCARPUS  LATIFOUA  occurs  in  the 
iKHUC^ns  of  Sylhet. 

PODOCARPUS  MACEOPHYLLUS  in  Ne- 
pani,  Peaaog,  Amboyna  and  Japan. 
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I'ODOSTEMI 
PODOCARPUS  NERIIFC 

Theet-miD,  Bn: 

The  meaning  of  this  Bun 
prince  of  trees.'  Theae  ar« 
sterna  not  very  regularly  aha] 
the  higher  hills  between  Si 
rivers,  and  on  the  range  whii 
of  the  Tenaaserim  provinces 
mah.  The  wood  ia,  closer 
prove  a  substitute  for  bos-wo 
weighs  lbs.  50.  In  a  full  gi 
soil  the  average  length  of 
first  branch  is  20  feet  and  a' 
sured  at  6  feet  from  the 
—Dr.  Brandit'  Cat.  Cat.  Ex. 
aim.  Hot.,  p.  349. 

PODOCARPUS  SPICATJ 
Mai  or  Blackptoe  timber  tree 

PODOCARPUS  TOTARA 
Mahogany  pine,  a  timber  tre 

PODODAPHNE,  Gb.  N. 

PODOLEPIS  GRACILIS 
these  plants  are  covered  witi 
ers  are  white,  yellow  and 
are  adapted  for  borders,  an 
from  ieed.^Biddell. 

PODOPHTHALMUS  VIG 
Ocean. 

PODOPHYLLUM  EMOE 
in  Jifepaul  and  Kumaon,  ai 
mountain, in  the  Himalayas, 
10,000  feet.  A  specimen  of 
warded  to  the  Committee 
Bengal  drugs,  by  Dr.  Falec 
pore,  bat  the  quantity  obtaii 
for  the  requisite  experiment 
upon  its  virtues, — ffSAoii^Ai 

PODOPHYLLUM  HEX 
found  by  Dr.  Royle  on  the  K 
t£un,at  an  elevation  of  12,000 
iiewy,  p.  170. 

PODOPHYLLUM  PELT 
apple,  is  a  native  of  the  Un 
the  root  is  considered  to  b 
powerful  cathartic. — O'S/uta 

PODOSTEMON.  Of  thii 
Dr.  Wight,  in  Icones,  give; 
elongatus,  griseus,  olivaceus, 
WalUchii,  WighUi.  P.  Wa 
Griffithii,  IVall.,  have  been  f< 
gya  mountains.  One  speci< 
Jyntea  hills  on  the  stones  at 
Oongkot :  it  is  a  remarkahl 
sembling  a  liver-wort  in  its 
Several  species  occur  at  difie 
the  Khaaia,  and  appear  only 
they  often  carpet  the  bottom  < 
green.  In  spring  and  sum 
them  are  seen ;  and  it  is  dii 
what  becomes  of  the  seeds  ir 
how  these,  which  are  well- 
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POETRY. 

no  apparent  provision  for  the  purpose,  attach 
themselves  to  the  smooth  rocks  at  the  hottom 
of  the  torrents.  All  the  kinds  flower  and  ripen 
their  seeds  under  water,  the  stamens  and  pistil 
being  protected  by  the  closed  flower  from  the 
wet.  This  genus  does  not  inhabit  the  Sikkim 
rivers,  probably  owing  to  the  gi*eat  changes  of 
temperature  to  which  these  are  subject. — 
Hooker^s  Him.  Journ.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  314  ;   W.  Ic. 

PODOTHECA  CAPITATA,  a  yellow  flower- 
ing plant  of  no  great  beauty,  readily  cultivat- 
ed from  seed. — Riddell. 

PODSWESCHNIKII,    Rus.     Candlesticks, 

PODU-TALLI,  Tam.    Zapania  nodiflora,  L. 

PCEATSJETTI,  Malbal.  Gomphia  angusti- 
folia. 

POEE,  Tam.  Basella  alba  and  B.  rubra, 
Malabar  nightshade,  a  twining,  succulent  plant, 
with  smooth  fleshy  leaves ;  it  grows  very  ra- 
pidly and  is  generally  cultivated  as  a  spinach. 
There  are  two  sorts. — Jeffrey. 

POEECHANDIA,Ubia.  Elseocarpus,  species. 

POEPHAGUS  GRUNNIENS,  the  Yak. 

POETRY.  The  poetry  of  the  hindoos  is 
rich,  high  and  varied,  abounding  in  luxuriant 
descriptions  and  occasionally  displaying  both 
grandeur  and  tenderness ;  but  it  is  often  ren- 
dered dull  by  repetition  and  bombast  and  de- 
formed by  an  indelicacy  unknown  to  Europe- 
ans— 

* 

They  loudest  sing 

The  vices  of  their  deities,  and  their  own 
In  fable,  hymn  and  song,  so  personating 
Their  gods  ridiculous,  ^emselves  past  shame. 
— Paradise  Regaintd. 

The  most  common  Sanscrit  metre  is  the 
stanza  of  4  verses,  containing  8  syllables. 

The  following  are  poetesses,  who  lived  at 
different  times  and  contributed  to  the  Urdu 
poetical  literature ;  Atab  Begam,  Behar  and 
Roshini  Jan  of  Lucknow  ;  Bhangan  of  Paniput ; 
Begam  Jan,  the  daughter  of  Nawab  Rhair-ud- 
din  Khan ;  Began,  daughter  of  Mirza  Babar, 
belonged  to  the  zanana  of  Bahadur  Shah  of 
Delhi ;  Beni  Jan  of  Benares  ;  Begam,  daugh- 
ter of  Nawab  Intizam-ud-Dowla  and  wife  of 
Asaf-ud-Dowla  of  Oudh  ;  Begam,  daughter  of 
Arnad-ul  Mulk  Ghazi-ud-din  Khan,  Mutilabale 
of  Barelf ;  Beranija  of  Delhi ;  and  Nur  Jahan, 
Mirasin  of  Furakabad.  Sakimtala  famed  in  the 
Indian  drama  was  the  daughter  of  Viswamitra, 
and  brought  up  by  Kanwa  Rishi,  in  whose 
hermitage  she  lived.  Dushmanta  Raja,  who 
had  been  out  on  a  hunting  excursion,  happened 
to  meet  her  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  be  his 
wife.  He  lefl  her  and  told  her  to  follow  him. 
Sakuntala  became  the  mother  of  a  boy,  with 
whom  she  afterwards  appeared  before  her  hus- 
band while  he  was  seated  in  his  palace  sur- 
rounded by  his  ministers.  She  approached  the 
raja ;  and  in  presenting  the  boy  as  his  son  in- 
troduced  herself*  as    his    wife.     The    rajah 
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denied  having  married  her.  She  aaid  thit 
there  was  not  a  greater  sin  than  speaking  ta 
untruth  while  there  was  nothing  more  elevat- 
ing than  truth  ;  truth  constituted  the  essence 
of  God.  Nor  was  there  a  truer  friend  than  a 
devoted  wife  who  was  a  help  in  adversity,  a 
father  in  religious  rites,  a  mother  in  nursiiig,  a 
solace  amidst  the  fatigues  of  travel.  She  wn 
afterwards  received  by  the  raja. 

The  better  known  of  the  poets  whohavt 
written  in  Hindi  and  its  dialects  are  known  by 
the  following  takhallus  or  poet-name. 


Ajas. 

Asaf. 

Balhar. 

Bedar. 

Dard. 

Fadvi. 

Ihsan. 

Insha. 

Josash. 

Jurat. 


Kudrat. 

Kalandar. 

Latif. 

Lutf. 

Maazzaz. 

Mahakam. 

Maruf. 

Mastan. 

Mir. 

Mir  TakL 


Na. 

Nazer. 

Niaz. 

Razakfa. 

Sheda. 

Souda. 

Soz. 

Suraj. 

WalL 

Yakin. 


The  poets  who  have  written  in  Persian.— 


Radi. 

Jalal-nd-Dfn. 

Kamal-ud-Din. 

ShahSharfad  Din. 

Mir  Mnrad  Ali  Khan. 

Jam!. 

Haflz. 

Kamal  ud  Din. 

Sharf. 

8ham8-al-Haq  Tabriz. 

Syed  Sabir  All,  Tatwi. 

Bedil. 

Kazim- wala-  lafahani. 

Fakhri. 

Amir  khootroo. 

Nazim. 

Agfih. 

Jamal-ttd-DinAbdoorBasaq. 

Asofi. 

Nizaxni. 

Kbakani. 

Mahmood,  Ghaznavi. 

Arselan. 

Maharram. 

Faek. 

Roomi  Sadiq  Hail. 

Hassam. 


Saib. 

Mir  Hooshtaq. 

Wazlr. 

Hoosain. 

Wakif. 

MirZakta. 

Zahid. 

Sharf-Boo  Ali  Kaludsr. 

Syed  Azim  ud  Din. 

Rafiq,   eabsl   faroili  Skik, 

Tat«ri. 
Kama]. 

Wall  Mahomed  TiffhuL 
Khaleek. 
KasntL 

Mahomed  Tikki  Sabba. 
Syed  Azlm*Qd-Diii. 
Mirza  HooMaln,Wuirwift 
Mir  Hotuk,  Aflgbaa. 
Ghdam  Sarwar,  Ltborl 
Mir  Syed  Ali  Moothta^  1^ 

batabat  . 

AqaMahomed  A  •hiqlsftkoi 
Mirza   aUbomed  UoomM 

walk. 
Kazim  wala.  IilldmL 
Azad. 


SyedShahAzim-od-DinTatwi 

— Mahabarat ;  Calcutta  Review ^  No.  109,  p.  28; 

Balfour's   Ouldastah-iSoohn. 

POGA  or  Poka  chettu,  Tel.  Areca  catecli^ 

POGHALAY,  see  Jakun. 

POGADACHETTU,  Tel.  Mmusops  elenft 
R.  ii,  236 ;  Cor.  14. 

POGAKU,  Nicotiana  tabacum,  L.  TolwwA 

cigars. 

POG-CHUMPA,  Bbno.     Alpinia  nutans. 

POGHADA  MALLE,  also  Pogada  mam,Tii. 
Nyctanthes  arbor-tristis. 

POGHEI-ELE,  Tam.     Leaves  of  tobacco. 

POGONID^.     Some  of  the  genera  of  " 
family  are  not  confined  to  the  temperate  zooei 
the  major  part  of  them  prefer  the  polar  n 
Pogonus  and  Cardiaderus  are  met  with  in 
«id  Africa. — Hope^  M.  L.  8.  /.,  July  1 
p.  115. 

POGOOL,  alias  Koondul,  large  hindoo  ea^ 
rings« 

POGOSTEMON  PATCHOULI,  PtUet. 

Pogostemon  intermedius,  Bmfiik* 
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POINCIANA  BLATA. 

A  labiate  plant  used  as  an  ingredient  to  mix 
wilb  tobacco  for  smoking,  also  for  scenting  wo- 
nen'i  bair.  It  grows  in  S^lbet,  Penang  and  the 
HaUjr  peninsula.  Its  leaves  are  used  in  France 
Kimpurt  an  odour  to  the  imitation  Kashmir 
ihairls,  and  the  Arabs  stuff  pillows  and  mat- 
boset.  Its  essential  oil  ia  used  as  a  perfume. 
See  Pfttchooly. 

POGT  or  Pagi  islands,  see  India. 

POHN,  Malat,  any  tree,  see  Poon. 

POHONTJAT,  JAy.  A  wUd  tree  in  Jara, 
i^ch  fiimishes  a  beautiful  vermillion  dye. 

FOI,  Bkno.,  Hind.,  Tah.,  aUo  Bun  Poi, 
Bdo.    Basella  alba. 

POI-BUGULU.  Tel.  Charcoal. 

FOIL.  Fr.     Hair.  Foil  de  chameau,  camel 

POILA  or  Poliya,  a  race  of  slaves,  Wila. 

POINCIANA,  a  genos  of  planU  of  the  order 
Fabscese.  The  following  are  species  growing 
IB  gonth-east«m  Asia : 

MulMta P  W.  and  B.  Indies. 

«UU,  Lain.,  all  Peuinsiilaf  India. 

ginlcaii.  Hooker,  Chili. 

pulchermna,  Linti.,  Peninsular  India,Bengal,  Mo- 

ngit,  Sq/er.,  MBdigaacar. 

POINCIANA  ACULEATA,  the  Baibadoes 
Fkrwer-fence,  is  a  tropical  bush,  about  ten  feet 
high,  but  covered  with  masses  of  inflorescence, 
rfuvy  yellow  or  red  flowers,  having  singularly 
-leng  itamens.  It  is  among  the  most  beautiful 
^plants.  In  the  East  Indies,  it  is  common  in 
Igvdens,  flowering  and  seeding  all  the  year 
Immd.  The  leaves  when  bruised  have  a  smell 
.ofiann,  and  are  said  to  have  the  power  of 
bringing  on  abortion.  They  are  well-known 
ito  be  purgative,  and  to  have  been  used  as  a 
jmleiitiite  for  senna.  According  to  Roiburgh, 
Jbe  trunk  when  old,  is  constantly  hollow,  and 
ftcctipied  by  a  large  red  dark  brown  ant.  From 
■lia  place,  when  disturbed,  the  ants  iseae  in 
pnrms,  and  inflict  a  severe  and  painful  bite 
'<B  their  disturbers. — Eng.  Cye, 
f  POINCIANA  CORIARIA,  Jaeq.  Syn.  of 
iCctalpinia  coriaria. 

POINCIANA  ELATA,  lAnn.,&>xb.,  W.  ^A. 


C*s.  I 


;TidaHkrn7an,  Tu<.     Sunkeswi 


Tel. 


•  A  small  tree  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  with 
nrge  yellow  flowers.  It  has  been  successfully 
ped  as  a  protection  for  the  footings  of  rivers 
Wd  channel  banks.  Where  it  is  not  wanted 
^  spread  laterally  and  to  cause  obstructions, 
iil  ghoold  be  planted  in  cuttings  in  December; 
ilgrows  quickly ;  its  wood  might  be  used  for 
buket  boats.  The  tree  affords  a  grateful 
ihsde,  and  though  continually  stripped  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  extensively  used  for  manuring 
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indigo  fields  in  Cuddapal 
them  and  that  abundant) 

POINCIANA  GILUE 
Chili,  with  sulphur  flowe 

POINCIANA     PULC 
R>xh.,  W.  ^  A.,  Bh, 

Cnwlpinia  pulcbi 

var.  {a)  bicolor,  flowers 


Krishna  choora,        Bbko  I  1 

UoUDg-Souk,  BORM.      < 

Biirbttaoe»  fence,  '  Ekq.  j ' 
Flower,         „  „     I  . 

Peacock's  pride,  „     I  . 

Spanish  carnation,        „     | 

A  tree  of  both  Penin 
and  the  Moluccas,  and  cul 
The  variety  with  yellow  1: 
seen  in  the  Burmese  gard 
cultivated  at  Ajmeer ;  it 
to  the  height  of  five  oi 
during  the  rains  are  ^ 
become  of  a  bright  scarU 
appearance.  It  is  easily  p 
both  leaves  and  bark  conti 
when  dried  and  boiled 
properties  of  gutta  percbi 
coloured  floral  leaves  rer 
mental  plant.— ffS/iou^/ 
Otnl.  Med.  Top.,  p.  192 

POINCIANA  REGIA 
Royal  poi: 

This  gorgeous  shrub 
Madagascar  into  India,  he 
and  gracefii!  flower ;  sb' 
bright  scarlet  variegatt 
flourishes  well  in  the  ' 
This  tree  does  not  attain 
very  pret^  and  should 
avenues.— if.  E.  J.B.;2 
Garden  Cat. 

POINT  DE  GALLE. 
lat.  6°  If  N.,  and  long, 
town  and  fort  are  built  i 
rocky  and  bluff  to  sea-w: 
near,  called  Pigeon  is! 
smaller  ones.  The  entra 
a  mile  wide,  and  there, 
depth  of  water  varies  fron 
miles  S.  E.  of  Colombo, 
port  town,  having  the  c 
the  southern  coast  of  thi 
merly  in  the  possession  o 
the  fort  at  die  eatranci 
built. 

POINT  PEDRO,  in  la 
95°  31'  E.,  bears  9  miles  I 
roads.     See  Tanjong  bati 

POINT  PEDRO  SHi 
shoal,  which  encompassE 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

p  m 


POITA. 

POLS,  Fr.     Pease. 
POISON. 

Tuh-yoh,  Chin.    Kwan-yoh,  Chin. 

Lau-hway-jin-tih-yoh,    „        Zahr,  Hind.,  Pbbs. 

Poisons  are  largely  used  in  Britisli  India,  for 
criminal  purposes,  and  amongst  the  Mahratta 
races,  opium  mixed  with  sweet  oil  is  commonly 
used  by  suicides.     The  ordinary  plant  used  to 
atupiiy  is  the  Dhatura.     In  China,  the  most 
common  and  convenient  drug  is  opium.    Man- 
darins of  high  rank  wear  on  their  persons  a 
small  bead,  filled  with  what  is-called  peacock's 
blood,  which  it  is  said  thpy  take  when  they 
wish   to  destroy   themselves  suddenly.      The 
Bikh  poison  of  the  Himalaya  is  largely  used  to 
poison    tigers.     Dr.  Buchanan  first  acquainted 
the  European  world  with  the  existence  of  four 
kinds  of  Bikh.     1,  Singya  Bikh,  2,  Bish  or 
Bikh,  the  poison,  3,  Bikhma,  a  powerful  bitter, 
4,  Nirbisi ;  also  without  deleterious  properties. 
The  first.  Dr.  B.  referred  to  a  species  of  Smilax. 
The   specimens   of   Caltha ;   Nirbisi   and  C.  ? 
Codoa  of  Dr.   Buchanan,   appear   to  be  Dr. 
Wallich's  Aconitum  ferox,  while  those  of  C.  ? 
Bishma,  his  Aconitum  palmatum,  all  evidently 
in   a    young  state,   and  without    flowers    or 
fructification.     The    virulent  poison,   empha- 
tically called  Bish,  t.  e.  the  poison,  is  the  root 
of  Aconitum  ferox.     The  substances  used  for 
poisoning  rivers  in  order  to  obtain  fish,  are  Cro- 
ton  tiglium,  Anamirta  cocculus,  Capsicum  fru- 
tescens,  and  Kare  kai  (Tulu),  a  Posoqueria, 
probably   nutans  or  longispina.     The  inhabi- 
tants of  Mysore  and   Coorg' habitually   poison 
with  impunity  such  portions  of  the  rivers  as  lie 
within   their  limits.     Two  years   discourage- 
ment of  poisoning  and  one  year's  discourage- 
ment of  fine  cruives,  worked  such  a  change 
that     marked    advantages     can     be     reaped 
from  the  adoption  of  these  two  simple  mea- 
sures alone.     Pulped  as  coffee  now  is,  a  great 
quantity  of  water  is  defiled,  and  the  river  for 
miles  down    is  rendered    literally  as  dark  as 
porter,  and  as  foetid  as  flax  water.     Even  after 
it  commences  to  clear,  the  stones  are  all  coated 
with  slime.     The  expressed  juice  of  the  root  of 
Maranta  arundinacea  is  stated  to  be  a  valuable 
antidote  to  some  vegetable  poisons,  and  also 
serviceable  in  cases  of  bites  or  stiugs  of  venomous 
insects  or  reptiles. — Royle^s  III,  Him.  Bot,,  p, 
46  ;  Simmond's  Commercial  Pt'oduct,  p.  627. 

POISON  OAK. 

Yen-fu-tsze,  Chin. 

This  is  the  Rhus  semialata. 

POISON  BULB,  Eng.  Crinum-asiaticuin, 
WilliL,  Herb. 

POISON  NUT,  Eng.  Strychnos  nux  vomica. 

POISON  TURNIP,  Eng.     Cicuta  virosa. 

POISSONS,  Fr.     Fish. 

POITA,  Sans.,  from  Oopa,  and  veeta,  pure. 
The  poita  or  j«indiam  is  worn  as  a  sacred  cord 
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by  brahmins,  by  all  the  Parsee  race,  by  the 
Kshatrya,  the  Rajput  and  all  the  Vaisya 
race  of  hindoos.  There  is  a  class  of  artizans  in 
southern    India,   engaged  in    five  avocations 


Braziers,  Konaagan^ 
Stone  cutters,  Suogtiuh 


viz. : — 

Goldsmiths,  Komsala. 
Carpenters,  Wodla. 
Blacksmitlus,  Komala. 

who  all  wear  the  Poitu  or  Zonar.  They  are 
Sudras,  and  are  divisions  of  the  same  race,  kx 
they  inteiTQarry.  See  Acharya,  Rhadia,  Zonsr. 

POIVRE,  Fr.  Black  pepper.  Poivre  Dll*. 
pange,  Fr.  Cayenne  pepper.  Poivre  long 
Fr.     Long  pepper.     Pepper. 

POIVREA  COCCINEA,  W.  Ic. 

Combretum  coccineuni.  Lam. 

„  purpureum,  Raxb^  VM. 

Scarlet  poivrea,  Ejro. 

This,  is  the  popular  favorite  amongst  tin 
climbing  plants  in  Madras;  requires  a  tr^ 
lis  not  too  high,  the  sooner  it  gets  apr»> 
cumbent  position  the  more  luxuriant  itwil 
grow  and  flower,  unfit  for  pot  caltivattoi^ 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  yoong 
wood  in  sand  under  glass.  Native  of  Madagas- 
car.— Joffrey ;  Hints  to  Amateur  Qardemrt, 

POIVREA  GR ANDIFLORA.  Syn.  of  Cooh 
bretum  grandiflorum.  Similar  to  the  aboTeia 
habit  but  having  far  superior  flowers.  Nam 
of  S.  Leone. — Jaffrey. 

POIVREA  ROXBURGHII,  DC. 
Tha-ma-ka,  Bubx. 

Among  the  fibrous  barks  sent  from  Assam 
the   Exhibition   of  1 851,   was  one   that 
named  Roxburghia  in  the  Catalogues.  This 
no  doubt  a  mistake  for  some  plant  called  a 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  probably   Poivrea   roxbu; 
one  of  the  Combretaceae,  of  which  several 
remarkable  for  tough  wood  as  well  as  bark. 
EoyU'8  Fib.  PI,  p.  301. 

POJO,  Hind.     A  tree  of  Chota-Ni 
with  a  soft,  white  wood. — Cal.  Cat,  Er,  18i 

POKA;  Poka  chettu;  Okavakha;  Ku 
poka;  Kola-poka,  Tel.     Areca  catechu, 
Roxh.     The  variety  Kola-poka  has  long  nuts. 

POKA  BANTI,  Ageratum  conyzoides,  L.-r 
iii,    415;   Br,   691.     This  commou   weed 
commonly  known  as  "  Goatweed." 

POKA  CIIETTU,  or  OTsa,  Tel.  Areca  cato 
chu,  L. — R.  iii,  615;  Cor,  76;  Rheede^u,S^ 

POKA    MAMADI,   Tel.      Literally  "a 
mango,"  Sans.,  syn.  Kushdramah  signifies  " 
mango,"  ?  spondias. 

POKIIRAJ,  Hiyn.  Topa? ;  Zafrani  and 
are  the  varieties  of  it. 

POKARA,  Tel.     Termioalta  paniculata. 

POKHAR-MUL,  Hind.  Dolomijea  macn>- 
cephala,  also  Spilanthes  oleracea. 

POKO  NEREI,  a  tree  growing  amongsl 
mangroves  at  Singajwre,  used  to  pn'Tenl 
diarrhoea. 
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POLIAN. 


POL,  Sans.  A  gate :  eastern  or  «uq  gate 
is  Sooraj-pol ;  Bal-pol,  *  the  gate  of  Bal/  the 
sun-god. 

POLA,  see  Kalkas. 

POLA,  or  Pula,  Hind.  Kydia  calycina,  also 
Crotaiaria  burhia. 

POLA,  a  hindoo  festival,  when  bullocks  are 
ornamented  and  paraded  throughout  the  towns 
and  Tillages. 

POLACH,  Hind.    Albizzia  odoratissima. 

POLAI,  a  tree  of  Singapore,*  its  wood  is 
used  to  make  floats  for  fishing-nets,  a  very  re- 
markable light  white  wood,  and  might  probably 
be  exported,  and  used  with  advantage  as  a 
substitute  for  cork,  and  some  similar  subtances. 
See  Phye. 

POLANISIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
d^paridacese.  Dr.  Wight  gives,  Polanisia  burt- 
porensis,  chelidonii,  and  icosandra.  The  gene- 
ra Cleome  and  Polanisia,  of  this  order,  em- 
brace several  species  with  supposed  medicinal 
virtues.  Ainslie  describes  five  species.  The 
Geome  felina  (cats  cleome,  Eng.  Swamak- 
ahira,  Sans.)  is  used  as  an  astringent  in 
northern  India  and  Ceylon.  The  C.  penta- 
phylla,  (Hurhuriya,  Beng.  Caraila,  Hind. 
fioolhool,  DuK.  Caravela  and  Varsar,  Sans.) 
affords  small,  black,  rather  aromatic  seeds, 
osed  by  the  natives  in  decoction  33  a  stimulant 
drink  in  low  fevers,  and  in  some  forms  of  con- 
vulsion. The  expressed  juice  too  is  considered 
stimulant,  and  sudorific.  The  €.•  viscosa,  or 
viscid  Cleome  (Hoorhooria,  Hind.  Savana 
tnrbara  Sans.)  is  also  celebrated  for  its  seeds, 
the  Chori-ajooain,  of  the  bazaars.  These 
.are  believed  to  be  vermifuge  and  stimulant,  and 
are  given  to  the  extent  of  a  tea  spoonful  twice 
dsdly,  (Ainslie).  The  C.  dodecandria  and  ico- 
landria  of  Ainslie  are  identical  with  this  plant, 
and  are  described  by  Lindley  as  Polanisia  ico- 
andra.  In  Cochin  China  the  whole  plant  brui- 
ted is  used  like  sinapiams  for  counter-irritation, 
and  blistering.  This  fact  deserves  atten- 
tive experimental  investigation. — (XShaugh- 
nusy,  p.  206 ;   W.  Ic. 

POLANISIA  CHELIDONII,  DC. 
Cleome  chelidonii,  Lmn, 

Of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  wi£h  large  rose- 
coloured  flowers  ;  seeds  pungent,  are  powdered 
and  used  in  curries. 

POLANISIA  FELINA,  DC. 
Cleomefelina,  Ltmu         |  Ariarvila,  Maleal. 

This  small  plant  grows  at  CourtaUum,  and  is 
used  medicinally. —  Voigt^  p.  75. 

POLANISIA  ICOSANDRA,    W.  ^  A. 
Cleome  icosandra,  Lmn.  \  Cleome  viscosa,  Haxb. 


Kukka  vaminta, 
Nela  vaminta, 
Pedda  vaminta, 


Tbl. 


Cleome  dodecandra,X«Rn. 
Hnrfaurra,  Bbno.,  Hoid. 
Kat-kuoidaghu,  Mal. 

Naia-Feli,  Tam. 

Kahi  kuddaghu,  „ 

A  plant  of  both  peninsulas  of  India,  of  Ben- 
gal, Nepal,  Saharunpore.    The  braised  leaves 
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are  used  in  Cochin  China  as  as  a  counter-irri- 
tant in  the  same  way  as  sinapisms  in  Europe, 
and  as  a  vesicant.  The  root  is  used  as  a  vermi- 
fuge in  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
seeds  are  employed  medicinally  in  India,  and 
sold  in  the  bazaars  under  the  name  of  chori- 
ajooain,  they  yield  an  oil  when  subjected  to 
very  powerful  pressure,  which  is  of  a  light  olive- 
green  colour. — Eng.  Cye. ;  Mason.      See  Oil. 

POLAO,  a  savoury  dish  made  of  rice,  and 
fowl  or  mutton  or  beef,  with  cardamoms,  cloves* 

POLATNO,  RtTs.  Linen. 

POLAVA,  Tam.  ?  A  Tinnevelly  wood  of  a 
light  brown  colour.  Used  for  musket  stocks, 
and  building  purposes. — Colonel  Frith. 

POLE,  Captain,  an  English  officer  who  fell 
at  the  taking  of  the  Travancore  lines  in  a.  d. 
1809,  and  was  buried  in  a  sandy  waste,  25 
miles  from  the  scene  of  battle.  A  few  years 
after,  the  Shanars  of  the  neighbourhood  com- 
menced the  worship  of  his  spirit.  It  consists 
in  offering  to  his  manes,  spirituous  liquors  and 
cheroots. 

POLE-CAT.  The  Black-faced  Pole-cat  of 
Tibet,  has  a  tail  one-third  of  the  entire  length. 
Soles  clad.  Fur  long.  Abov«  and  laterally, 
sordid  fulvous,  deeply  shaded  on  the  back  with 
black.  Below,  from  throat  backwards  with  the 
whole  limbs  and  tail,  black.  Head  pale  with 
a  dark  mask  over  the  face.  Snout  to  vent  14 
inches.  Head  less  3.  Tail  only  6.  Tail  with 
hair,  7.  Palma  1|.  Planta  2g.  Habitat,  the 
plain  of  Central  Tibet.  A  specimen  of  this  in- 
teresting animal  was  obtained  in  the  district  of 
U,  on  the  south  of  the  Sanpu,  and  was  brought 
along  with  a  specimen  of  the  Tibetan  Badger 
(Taxidea  leucurus).  The  skin  was  in  good 
condition,  and  had  the  limbs  and  scuU  complete, 
seemingly  a  male,  and  certainly,  a  mature 
animal.  The  length  from  snout  to  vent  is  14 
inches  and  the  tail  is  7  more,  so  that  toufaeus 
only  of  Tibet,  and  Flavigula  of  the  Himalaya, 
can  compare  with  it  in  size. — Mr.  Hodgson  in 
Beng.  As.  Soe.  Journ.  No.  vi..  May  1849. 

POLEEYOR,  Guz.  A  tombstone  raised  over 
a  peasant  who  Jiad  fallen  in  defence  of  his 
homestead. 

POLEMONIACEiE,  Lindl.  The  Greek  Va- 
lerian tribe  of  3  Gen.,  6  spe.  viz.,  2  polemo- 
nium  ;  2  gilia ;  1  collomia  ;  1  caldasia.  See 
Collomia  coccinea,  Gilia  achilliaBfolia,  Leptosi- 
pon. 

POLERROI,  Prostoi  :  Schaffran  Rrs.  Saf- 
flower. 

POLEYAN  of  Malabar  are  domestic  or  agres- 
tic slaves. 

POLI,  HiMD.  Eryngium  planum,  also  Car- 
thamus  oxyacantha  and  Cousinia  calcitrapaefor- 
mis. 

POLIAN,  Hind.     Carthamus  tinctorius. 
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POLIANTHES  TUBEROSA,  W. 

Rujuni-gundhft,       Bbno.    Sandhy-araga,  Sahs. 

Gt>ol-shaboo,  Himd.     Undimandari,  Tbl. 

jLndi-malleri,       Maxral. 

The  common  tuberose.  Cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, flower  worn  by  native  women  in  their 
hair. — Oraham;  ThamsorCs  Record  of  General 
Science,  Vol,  iv,  301. 

POLICHI,  Maleax.      Hibiscus  sabdariffa, 

Linn, 

POLIGAR.  This  wood  appears  to  have  been 
anciently  used  for  a  freebooter ;  and  phond 
poligar,  one  who  lived  on  black  mail.  As  the 
weakness  of  the  Moghul  empire  increased,  and 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  insui-gent  feudatories 
and  marauding  chiefs  extended  over  the 
south  of  India,  this  word  came  to  be  applied  to 
all  who  had  set  up  for  themselves,  whether 
from  choice  or  absolute  necessity.  The  most 
northern  Poligar  chief,  was  the  Dessaee  of 
Sawunt  Warree.  Those  of  Jooneer  and  Punala 
were  reduced  by  Sevajee.  The  poligars  of 
Southern  India  occupy  a  very  prominent  sta- 
tion in  the  animated  contests,  between  the  first 
British  adventurers  and  the  native  powers,  as 
described  by  Orme.  Prant  was  an  ancient 
hindoo  term,  signifying  a  considerable  sub- 
division of  a  county. — Jervis's  Oeographicxd 
and  Statistical  Memoir,  p.  81.     See  Polygar. 

POLIOiETUSICHTHYCETUS, /Tor*/.  The 

White-tailed  Sea  Eagle. 


Icthysetus  lucarius,  Hs. 
Halieetus  plumbeuB,  „ 


Fandion  llneatus,     Jerd, 

Icthysetus  bi  color,  Orm/. 

„    horsfteldii,    Hodgs, 

Mach-moral,  Bbng.  |  Mudhuya,  Hind. 

This  eagle  is  rare,  south  of  the  Nerbudda, 
but  common  in  Hindustan,  Burmah  and  Ma- 
layana.  It  lives  chiefly  on  fish,  but  will  carry 
ofl^  a  teal  or  wounded  duck. 

POLIOiETUS  HUMILIS,  Temm.  A  minia- 
ture of  the  last,  is  foimd  in  Malacca  and  the 
islands.     It  is  the  I.  nanus  of  Blyth. 

POLISHING  SLATE,  Polier  Schicfer,  a 
mineral,  occurring  massive,  with  a  slaty  tex- 
ture. Its  colour  is  white,  yellowish-white,  or 
yellow,  brittle,  opaque.  Specific  gravity  0*59. 
It  is  found  near  Biliu  in  Bohemia,  at  Zwickau 
in  Saxony,  and  Auvergne,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  a  volcanic  product.  Its  analysis  by  Bu- 
cholz  gives  100  parts. 


Silica     ... 

83-5 

Oxi4e  of  iron  .. 

...  1-6 

Alumina... 

4-0 

Water    

...  90 

Lime 

8-5 

— Eng,  Cyc, 

POLIYAN,'HiND  Carthamus  tinctoria;  seeds 

of  Carthamus  oxyacantha. 

POLKEE,  Woods  known  by  this  name,  viz. 
WhiU  PoVcee. 

Tbl.  I  Suffaid  polkee,         Hnn>. 

BUtch  Pollcee. 


Telia  polkee, 


Kulla  polkeo, 


Tbl.  I  Siah  polkoc, 
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«  Bed  Polkee, 

Yerra  polkee,  Tbl.  |  Taghanee  kee  kkree,  Hnni. 

— -¥.  C.  C. 

POLLUX,  See  Aswin,  Saraswati,  Surya. 

POL-NAWASI,  Singh.    Cocos  nucifera,  L 

POLO,  Hind.  Tibetan  game  of  hockey  on 
horse-back. 

POLOSINA  a  name  used  by  Hwen  ThuDg 
for  mount  Paresh  or  Aparasin  of  the  '  Zend 
Avesta,'  and  with  the  Paropamisus  of  the 
Greeks,  which  included  the  Indian  Caucasus, 
or  Hindu  Kush.  Hwen  Thsang  states,  that  to 
the  north-west  of  the  capital  Capisene  or  Opian 
there  was  a  great  snowy  mountain,  with  a  lake 
on  its  summit,  distant  only  200  li,  or  about  33 
miles.  The  district  of  Capisene  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  who  states  that  its  ancient 
capital,  named  Capisa,  was  destroyed  by  Cyns. 
His  copyist,  Solinus,  mentions  the  same  stoij, 
but  calls  the  city  Caphusa,  which  the  Delphine 
editors  have  altered  to  Capissa. — Ounndngluait 
Ancient  Oeog.  of  India,  p.  19. 

POLLANARRUA,  a  ruined  city  in  Ceylon, 
its  capital  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  captured 
and  sacked  by  the  Tamil  invaders  in  a.  d. 
1023,  recovered  by  Wijao  Bahu  in  1071, 
but  again  plundered  in  a.  d.  1204.  These 
ruins  are  the  most  extensive  and  best  preserf- 
ed  in  Ceylon.  There  are  many  gigantic 
stone  figures  of  Buddha,  and  the  remains  of 
various  temples  and  other  buildings  compaied 
with  those  sit  Tissemaha-rama,  these  ruins  are 
modem,  only  dating  from  a.  d.  718  and  though 
looked  upon  as  entirely  buddhist  remains  both 
the  Delada  Malagawa,  and  the  Jagta-maha- 
rama  more  nearly  resemble  the  hindoo  templei 
seen  in  India  than  other  buddhist  temples  ia 
Ceylon. — Frere  Antipodes,  p.  186. 

POLPA  DI  CASSLA.,  It.  Cathaxtocarpa 
fistula. 

POLUH,  Hno).    Ehreta  buxifolia. 

POLUMORINIKA  or  Chekonadi,  Tel.  Cjh 
daba  indica. 

POLVERE,  It.  Gunpowder,  Polvere  de 
cipri,  It.  Hair  powder. 

POLVORA,  PoBT.,  Sp.  Gunpowder. 

POLVOS  DE  PELUCA,  Sp.     Hair  powder. 

POLYANDRY.  As  a  rule,  throughout  the 
south  and  east  of  Asia,  woman  is  monandric, 
living  with  one  husband,  but  there  have  been 
polyandrists  in  the  same  region  from  the  moat 
ancient  times  till  the  present  day.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  polyandry  was  peculiar 
to  no  division  or  race  of  mankind,  but  was  a 
phase,  at  one  stage  of  the  development  of 
every  race.  It  prevailed  amongst  the  Jews 
and  Arabs,  among  the  Spartans  within  his- 
toric times  and  among  the  Celts  of  Briton  in 
CsBsar's  time.  As  a  rule,  in  India,  the  en- 
tire population  are  monandrists  and  mooc^ 
mists.     But  both  polygamy  and  polyandry  are 
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met  with.  From  the  moat  ancient  times,  we 
read  of  the  existence  of  forms  of  polyandry 
amongst  various  nations,  wide  apart  the  one 
firom  die  other.  It  still  prevails  in  modified  ways, 
in  Tibet ;  in  the  Himalaya  ;  amongst  some 
Tamil  races,  in  southern  India,  and  in  Ceylon 
amongst  the  indigenes,  probably  also  a  Tamil 
race.  It  is  said  to  be  followed  in  parts  of 
'Africa,  and  also  in  North  America.  Hum- 
boldt found  it  common  in  the  island  of  Lance- 
rota,  one  of  the  Canaries.  Mr.  Sirr,  in  his 
recent  account  of  Ceylon,  mentions  that  polyan- 
dry was  practised  in  ancient  Sparta.  For  this 
statement,  however,  we  have  not  met  with  any 
nearer  autliority  than  in  the  somewhat  obscure 
observation  of  Polybius,  (Book  iv,  chapter  iii), 
in  which  he  tells  us  that  the  Arcadians  in  order 
to  smooth  and  soilen  their  rough  and  stubborn 
dispositions,  ruled  the  study  of  music  and  danc- 
ing, and  appointed  frequent  festivals  and  sacri- 
fices, which  both  sexes  were  obliged  to  celebrate 
together ;  the  men  with  women,  and  the  boys 
with  virgins.  Aristotle,  followed  by  Polybius, 
(Book  xii,  Ex.  ii),  mentions  that  among  the 
Locrians  of  Italy  all  nobility  of  ancestry  was 
derived  from  women  and  not  from  men.  One 
hundred  noble  families  of  the  Locrians  seem  to 
have  migrated  into  Italy  from  Asia  Minor,  along 
with  some  of  their  women,  and  only  the  des- 
cendants of  these  women  were  reputed  noble 
and  regarded  as  descendants  of  the  hundred 
fiunilies.  It  was  from  these  hundred  families 
that  the  hundred  virgins  were  taken  by  lot,  as 
the  ordeal  had  commanded,  and  were  sent  to 
Troy.  They  had  amongst  them  an  institution 
which  they  had  adopted  irom  the  people  of  Italy, 
amongst  whom  they  were  mixed.  At  the  time 
diat  tliey  drove  the  Sicilians  out  of  this  part  of 
Italy,  the  latter  had  a  custom  of  appointing  a 
young  man  to  lead  the  procession  in  their  sacri- 
fices, and  he  was  always  chosen  from  the  nob- 
lest and  the  most  illustrious  of  their  families. 
Bat  instead  of  a  young  man,  the  Locrians  ap- 
pointed a  virgin  for  the  office,  because  nobility 
among  them  was  derived  from  women.  The 
one  brother  af\er  another  succeeding  to  a 
widow-,  among  the  Jews,  alluded  to  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Sadducees,  may  have  the  relation  to 
the  Asiatic  polyandria,  that  a  normal  state  has 
to  an  abnormaJ.  Indeed  we  read  in  ancient 
scripture  of  tlie  son  succeeding  to  or  taking  his 
father's  wives.  And  Marco  Palo  tells  us  that 
amongst  the  Mongols,  in  the  time  of  Kublai 
Khan,  brothers  took  deceased  brothers'  wives, 
and  sons  the  wives  of  their  fathers,  their  uterine 
mother  excepted.  In  the  west,  Cssar,  (lib.  v., 
ch.  xiv),  says  of  the  Britons  of  his  time  '*  Uxores 
habent  deni  duodenique  inter  se  communes,  et 
maxkne  fratres  cum  fratribus,  et  parentes  cum 
hbem.  Sed  si  sunt  ex  his  nati,  eorum  habentur 
libeh  a  quibuB  primum  virgiues  quaeque  ductie 
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sunt."  "Ten  and  even  twelve  have  wives  common 
to  them,and  particularly  brothers  among  brothers 
and  parents  among  their  children  ;  but  if  there 
be  any  issue  by  these  wives,  they  are  reputed 
to  be  the  children  of  those  by  whom  respec- 
tively each  wa-s  first  espoused  when  a  virgin." 
And  it  may  be  that  the  "  bundling"  is  but  a 
partial  continuation  of  another  social  custom  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  who  often  contracted 
conditional  marriages.  But  Dr.  Vaughan, 
in  his  Revolutions  in  English  History,  (pp. 
97  and  98),  questions  if  Caesar's  knowledge 
of  the  Britons  was  such  as  to  warrant  his  mak- 
ing that  statement.  He  grounds  this  scepticism 
on  his  belief  in  the  natural  instincts  of  barba- 
rians which  operate  as  powerful  safeguards  of 
the  chastity  of  women,  and  on  the  fact  that 
among  the  Britons,  according  to  Pomponius 
Mela,  iii,  2,  women  were  held  in  high  esti- 
mation ;  shared  in  the  honors  of  priesthood  ; 
had  the  gifts  of  inspiration,  prophecy,  and 
of  working  miracles — and  like  Boadicea  and 
Cartismandua  ruled  in  failure  of  male  des- 
cent. He  notices  the  silence  of  Diodorus 
and  Strabo  as  to  the  custom  of  polyandry, 
though  both  were  familiar  with  what  Caesar  had 
written,  and  he  mentions  also  his  disbelief  of 
the  statement  of  Xiphiline,  who  attributes  the 
usage  imputed  to  the  Britons  by  Caesar,  to  the 
Caledonians  in  the  time  of  Severus.  Dr.  Vau- 
ghan  also  disregards  the  authority  of  Dion 
Cassius,  who  wrote  two  centuries  later,  in  which 
a  British  woman,  is  made  to  say  in  defence  of 
her  country-women,  that  they  only  did  openly 
with  their  equals,  what  the  Roman  women  did 
secretly  with  their  inferiors.  The  higli  feel- 
ings of  the  Britons  on  the  purity  of  their  wo- 
men, he  considers  established  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  wrong  done  to  the  chastity  of  the 
daughters  of  Boadicea  that  filled  the  cup  of 
indignation  among  the  Britons  to  overflowing, 
and  the  statement  of  Tacitus,  that  it  was  the 
scandalous  proceeding  of  Cartismandua,  in 
marrying  beneath  her  rank,  that  helped  to  pro- 
duce such  disaffection  among  her  subjects  as 
to  compel  her  to  fiy  to  the  Romans  for  protec- 
tion. But  when  discrediting  Caesar,  as  to  the 
Britons,  and  Xiphiline,  as  to  tlie  Caledonians 
in  the  time  of  Severus,  from  the  disaffection 
produced  by  the  maiTiage  of  Cartismandua  be- 
neath her  rank,  Dr.  Vaughan  was  not  perhaps 
aware  that  the  same  would  result  were  a  Nair 
woman  of  the  present  day  to  consort  with  an 
inferior.  Polyandry  received  a  partial  sanc- 
tion in  the  Institutes  of  Menu.  It  is  adverted  to 
without  reproach  in  the  epic  of  the  Mahabarat, 
wherein  the  heroine  Draupadi,  is  made  the 
wife  of  five  Pandu  brothers.  The  Mahabarat 
details  the  fortunes  of  the  five  Pandava  princes 
and  the  history  of  their  adventures  in  an 
archery  contest,  at  the  court  of  Drona.     The 
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cliaracter  of  the  reward  to  be  given  by  the 
king  to  the  most  successful  archer  was  unknown 
but  the  five  Pandava  brothers  agreed  to  divide 
the  prize  if  any  of  them  should  prove  the 
winner.  The  third  of  the  brothers,  Arjun  was 
declared  victor  and  received  as  his  prize  the 
king's  daughter,  Draupadi,  who  was  considera- 
bly surprised  to  find  that  she  was  equally  the 
property  of  his  brothers,  or  possessed  five  hus- 
bands instead  of  one.  Arjun  and -his  wife 
and  her  other  four  husbands,  lived  for  some 
years  at  the  fort  of  Bairath  the  remains  of 
which,  or  rather  of  a  Ghoorka  structure  on  the 
same  site,  are  still  visible  on  a  hill  near  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Dhoon. 

Polyandry,  though  almost  universal  in  the 
hill  districts  attached  to  the  Dhoon,  called  the 
Jounsar  and  Bawar  pergunnah,  is  apparently 
unknown  in  the  hills  of  Giuhwal  and  Kemaon 
on  the  east,  or  those  of  the  Simla  superintendency 
on  the  west.  In  the  Jounsar  district,  when  the 
eldest  brother  marries,  the  woman  is  equally 
the  wife  of  his  younger  brothers,  though  the 
oflEspring  are  called  the  children  of  the  eldest 
brother.  When  much  difference  exists  in  the 
ages  of  the  brothers  of  a  family,  the  elder 
marry  a  wife,  and  when  the  younger  grow  up, 
they  marry  another  but  the  two  wives  are  con- 
sidered equally  the  wives  of  all  the  brothers.  Mr. 
Dunlop  in  his  hunting  in  the  Himalaya,  p.  181, 
observes,  that  wherever  the  practice  of  poly- 
andry exists,  there  is  a  striking  discrepance  in 
the  proportions  of  the  sexes  among  young  chil- 
dren as  well  as  adults.  In  a  village  with  up- 
wards of  400  boys,  there  were  only  120  girls. 
He  does  not  suppose  that  female  infanticide 
prevails  or  is  the  cause  of  the  preponderance, 
as  a  wife  is  generally  purchased  for  a  large  sum 
^m  her  parents.  But  in  the  Gurhwal  hills, 
where  polygamy  is  prevalent,  there  is  a  surplus 
of  female  children. 

Polyandry  never  found  any  place  in  the 
brahmanical  code,  when  the  five  Pandava 
were  remonstrated  with,  by  king  Drupada,  for 
making  his  daughter  Draupadi  their  joint  wife. 
Yudhishthira,  the  eldest,  according  to  the 
Mahabharata  replied  to  him  that  Jatila,  of  the 
family  of  Gotama,  an  excellent  woman,  had 
lived  with  seven  saints  :  and  that  Varkshi,  the 
daughter  of  a  Muni,  resided  with  ten  brothers 
all  of  them  called  Pracheta,  or  men  whose  souls 
had  been  purified  by  penance.  These  two 
arguments  leave  no  doubt  but  that  polyandry 
was  then  an  institution  in  India. 

The  Satyayoga  or  golden  age  is  thus  de- 
scribed: 

O  lovely  age,  by  brahmins  fam'd 
Pture  Setye  yug  in  Sanscrit  nam'd ! 
Delightful !  ^t  for  cups  of  gold. 
Or  wines  a  thousand  centuries  old ; 
Or  men,  degenerate  now  and  small, 
Then  one  and  twenty  cubits  tall : 
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Not  that  plump  cows  full  udders  bore. 
And  bowls  with  holy  curd  ran  o'er 
Nature  then  reigned  and  Nature's  Laws. 
When  females  of  the  softest  kind 
Were  unaffected,  unconfined. 
And  this  grand  rule  from  none  was  hidden 
What  pleaseth  hath  no  law  forbidden. 

The  Brazen  age  has  been  thus  noticed : 

Not  such  the  Dwaper  yug  I  ah  then, 

Preposterous  that  one  biped  vain 

Should  drag  ten  housewives  in  his  train 

And  stuff  them  in  a  gaudy  cage 

Slaves  to  weak  lust  or  potent  rage. 

One  Buxom  Dame  might  wed  five  men ; 

True  history  in  solemn  terms. 

This  philosophic  lore  confirms ; 

For  India  once,  as  now  cold  Tibet, 

A  group  unusual  might  exhibit. 

Of  several  husbands,  free  from  strife, 

Linked  fairly  to  a  single  vrif e ! 

But,  lest  my  word  should  nought  avail. 

Ye  Fair,  to  no  unholy  tale 

Attend :  five  thousand  years  ago. 

As  annals  in  Benares  show. 

When  Pandu  chiefs  with  Gurus  fought. 

And  each  the  throne  imperial  sought. 

Five  brothers  of  the  re^l  line 

Blazed  high  with  qualities  divine 

The  first  a  prince  without  his  peer. 

Just,  pious,  liberal  Yudhishteir : 

Then  Arjun,  to  the  base  a  rod. 

An  hero  favoured  by  a  god  ; 

Bhima,  like  mountain-leoi)ard  strong 

Unrivaled  in  the  embattled  throng. 

Bold  Nacul,  fir'd  by  noble  shame 

To  emulate  fraternal  fame ; 

And  Sehdeo,  flushed  with  manly  grace 

Bright  virtue  dawning  in  his  face :        * 

To  thes^a  dame  devoid  of  care, 

Blythe  Draupady,  the  debonair, 

Renowned  for  beauty,  and  for  wit. 

In  wedlock's  pleasing  chjdn  was  knit. 

McClelland  (p.  180)  gives  a  long  list  of  tribes 
which  he  regards  as  Polyandrous,  nanielj^ 
those  of  Thibet,  Cashmeer,  and  the  Himalam 
regions,  the  Toda,  Coorg,  Nair,  and  variom 
other  races  in  India,  in  Ceylon,  in  New  Zet- 
land, (Lafitan,  Vol.  i,  p.  555)  and  one  or  m 
other  Pacific  islands,  in  the  Aleutian  Archipe-, 
lago,  among  the  Koryak,  the  Saporogian  Cos-' 
sack,  on  the  Orinoco,  in  parts  of  Africa  and  in 
Lancerota.  To  these  he  adds  the  ancient 
Britons,  some  of  the  Median  cantons,  the  Picts, 
and  the  Getes,  while  Iraces  of  it  occurred' 
among  the  ancient  Germans.  To  these  Lubbock 
adds  that  of  some  femilies  among  the  Iroquois. 

In  Ceylon,  the  joint  husbands  are  always 
brothers.  (Davy's  Ceylon,  p.  286).  But,  oa 
the  whole,  lawAil  polyandry  (as  opposed  to 
mere  laxness  of  morality)  seems  to  be  an  ex- 
ceptional system,  generally  intended  to  avoid 
the  evils  arising  from  monogamy  where  the, 
number  of  women  is  less  than  that  of  men. 

It  has  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
valley  of  Kashmir,  (Vigne,  vol.  i,  p.  37),  in 
Thibet,  and  in  the  Sivalik  mountains.  It  ii 
found  in  Sylhct  and  Cachar  (Jo.  As.  Sec.  Ben., 
vol.  ix,  p.  834),    Among  the  Cooi^  and  on 
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tlie  Neilgben-i  hills  among  the  Todas.  And  it  1  father  of  these  five  heroes,  was  tlie  son  of  Vyasa 
regulates  the  laws  of  inheritance  amongst  peo-  I  and  Pandea.  Their  mother's  name  was  Kunti, 
pies  in  the  southern  extreme  of  the  Peninsula  of '  the  sister  of  a  prince  of  Mathura,  who  was  the 
India.  The  prevalence  ofpolyandry  in  the  Vedic  i  father  of  Heri  and  Baldeva,  the  Indian  Her- 
iimes,  is  shown  in  Kashivat  saying,  "  Aswins,  ;  cules.  Kunti,  in  consequence  of  the  sins  of 
your  admirable  (horses)  bore  the  oar  which  you  ,  the  ancestors  of  herself  and  her  husband,  was 
had  harnessed,  (first)  to  the  goal,  for  the  sake  of  doomed  to  experience  the  greatest  curse  that 
honour,  and  the  damsel,  who  was  the  prize,  {  can  befall  a  hindoo  woman,  sterility.  How- 
came  through  affection  to  you  and  acknowledged  ever,  by  a  charm,  she  contrived  to  remove 
your  (husband-ship)  saying,  you  are  my  lords."  .  the  anathema   by    enticing  the  gods   to    her 


But  polygamy  was  likewise  known,  for  Kashi- 
vat, an  illustrious  Kishi,  marred  ten  sistei^s  at 
once,  and  this  practice  continues  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  for  the  last  rajah  of  Tanjore  who  died 


bed.  Thus,  says  (Colonel  Tod,  from  whose 
disquisition  on  the  Hindoo  and  Theban  Her- 
cules, Coleman  extracted  this  account,  she  had 
by   Dhermaraja   (Yama   or   the  Minos  of  the 


in  1855,  a  Mahratta  sudra  and  descendant  of  j  Greeks),   Yudishtra  ;  by  Pavana,  Bhima ;  by 


Sivaji,  married  eighteen  young  women  at  once. 

Turner  mentions  that  the  Tibet  women  in 

his  day,  with  their  three  or  four  husbands,  were 


Indra,  Arjun  ;  and  Nycula  and  Sydiva  by  the 
As  win!  Kumara  (the  Hindoo  Ksculapius,  or  the 
sons  of  Surya),  the  twins  of  the  Hindoo  zodiac, 


just  as  jealous  as  a  Mahomedan  polygamist  is  :  (Cole.  Myth.,  Hind.,  p.  248.)  Polyandry  pre- 
ofhis  several  wives.  He  saw  one  woman  who  had  )  vails  amongst  the  Tibetans  in  the  hills  south 
five  husbands  alive,  all  brothers,  though  the  chief,  !  and  east  of  Kashmir.     But,  over  all  Kamaon, 


indeed  real,  husband  is  the  elder  brother. 
Major  Cunningham  remarks  that  amongst  the 
Bhoti,  of  Ladak,  polyandry  is  strictly  confined 
to  brothers.  Each  family  of  brothers  has  only 
one  wife  in  common.  The  most  usual  number 
of  husbands  is  two,  but  three  and  even  four 
hizsbands  are  not  uncommon.  This  system, 
however,  prevails  only  among  the  poorer  classes, 


amongst  the  richer  people,  the  custom  of  many 
brothers  having  one  wife  in  common  has  long 
ceased  to  be  practised,  though  the  widow  of  an 
elder  brother  is  commonly  re-married  to  the  next 
brother.  This  is  also  said  to  be  the  custom 
with  some  Jat  tribes.  The  Chamar  or  leather 
workera  of  Kunawar,  however,  like  the  Bhot 
still  practice   polyandry.     Amongst  the  Toda 


lor  the  rich,  as  in  all  eastern  countries,  general-  and  Kurumbar  of  the  Nilgiri  mountains,  the 
ly,  have  two  or  three  wives,  according  to  their  brothers  of  a  family  have  usually  only  one  wife, 
circumstances.  Polyandry,  he  adds,  is  the  between  them.  She  is,  moreover,  allowed  to  con- 
principal  check  to  the  increase  of  population,  I  sort  with  strangers,  without  the  slightest  objec- 


and,  however  revolting  it  may  be  to  our  feelings, 
it  was  a  politic  measure  for  a  poor  country 
which  does  not  produce  sufficient  food  for  its 


tion  or  jealousy  on  the  part  of  her  proper  lords. 

Polyandry    prevails    in    Travancore    and 
in    the    two   provinces    of    the   Madras    pre- 


khabitants.  Vigne  -in  his  Travels  in  Kashmir,  '  sidency,  called  Malabar  and  Canara,  about 
(vol.  i,  p.  37),  remarks  that  amongst  some  of ;  300  miles  long,  and  50  broad,  with  upwards  of 
die  natives  of  the  Alpine  Bengal,  the  custom,  i  36  millions  of  people.  Mr.  Strange  fully  de- 
ll is  well  known,  prevails,  of  one  woman  being  I  scribes  it  (Hindoo  Law,  p.  67)  when  he  says, 
inarried  to  a  whole  family  of  brothers.  The  the  inheritance  runs  in  the  female,  and  not  in 
^adam  or  Bor  Abor  in  north  eastern  India,  the  male  line'.  A  man's  sons  are  not  in  the 
ire  polyandrous,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for    list  of  his  heirs.     His   property   goes   to  his 


sn  Abor  woman  to  have  two  husbands,  brothers, 
]iriug  under  one  roof,  and  other  authors  men- 
tion that  the  Bhot  races  occupying  the  Tibetan 
JBimalaya,  lend  their  wives,  or  assent  to  their 
cohabitation  with  strangers  and  travellers. 
■  Polyandry  may  also  somewhat  explain  the 
comparative  indifference  with  which  some 
lacea  regard  the  purity  of  their  unmarried 
'women.  And  this  view  is  supported  by  the 
still  existing  hindoo  belief  as  to  the  visits  of  the 
^ods  to  certain  women,  this  is  an  ancient  belief 
of  the  Arian  hindoos,  as  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  mythologi- 
cal history  of  the  origin  of  the  Pandava  heroes 
DOW  demi-gods.  Descended  from  the  ancient 
torereigns  of  the  countries  of  Hindustan  bor- 
dering upon  the  Jumna,  called  '*  Panduan  raj," 
or  the  kingdom  of  the  Pandus,  Pandu,  the 
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sisters,  sister's  sons,  sister's  daughters,  sister's 
daughter's  sons  and  daughters,  mother,  mother's 
sisters  and  their  children,  and  to  his  maternal 
grandmother,  her  sisters  and  their  children. 
Failing  these  and  their  stock  in  the  same  way 
of  descent,  it  goes,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Madras  presidency,  to  the  man's  disciple  and 
fellow-student,  and  then  escheats.  This  rule  of 
descent  is  termed  Marumakatayam,  or  Nepo- 
tism in  the  female  line.  The  origin  of  this, 
he  adds,  is  stated  to  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Parasuramen,  the  first  king  of  Malabar,  who 
introduced  brahmins  into  the  district,  and  gave 
them  possessions  therein,  and  to  prevent  t^ese 
properties  from  being  split  up,  decreed  that 
they  should  vest  in  the  elder  brothers,  whom 
alone  he  permitted  to  contract  marriage.  The 
sons  of  these  were  to  be  accounted  as  sons  for 
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the  whole  family.     The  junior  broth  era  being  '  minority  of  her  ofi&pring  at  the  period  when 


without  wives  are  allowed  to  consort  with 
females  of  lower  classes.  The  offspring  of  these 
unions  not  being  legitimate,  could  not  rank  as 
brahmins,  or  inherit  from  their  fathers.  Their 
inheritance  was  hence  made  to  follow  from  their 
mothers.  The  lower  castes  fell  into  the  same 
system  of  promiscuous  intercourse  amongst 
themselves.  With  them,  the  females  before 
attaining  maturity,  go  through  a  form  of  marri- 
age, the  bridegroom  not  necessarily  taking  the 
position  of  husband.  After  maturity,  they 
may  consort  with  whom  they  please,  and 
with  as  many  as  they  please,  provided  that 
the  connexion  be  with  members  of  their  own 
or  some  higher  caste.  The  oflfepring  succeed 
to  the  estate  in  the  mother  s  family,  it  being 
obvious  that  parentage  cannot  be  traced  out 
in  the  line  of  the  male.  The  castes  that 
follow  this  rule  of  Marumakatayam,  arc  all,  ex- 
cepting Brahmins  and  Aka  Podwals,  a  clas*  of 
pagoda  servants,  the  artisans,  viz.,  carjjenters, 
brass-smiths,  black-smiths,  and  gold-smiths 
and  some  of  the  lowest  denominations,  such 
as  the  Cheromars,  or  slave  tribe  ;  with  the 
Malayers  and  the  Paniars,  the  rule  of 
descent  is  to  sons.  The  Teear  or  toddy- 
drawers,   and   the   Mookwa  or   fishermen    of 


the  management  may  fall  in,  a  male,  her 
brother,  may  be  taken,  in  adoption,  at  the 
same  time  with  herself,  in  order  to  afford  pro- 
vision for  the  administration  of  the  affiun  of 
the  family,  and  for  conduct  of  the  religious  rites 
to  be  observed  therein. 

Part  of  the  peoples  here  alluded  to  as  practis- 
ing polyandry,  on  the  Malabar  coait,  are 
called  Nairs.  Dr.  Buchanan,  writing  regarding 
their  social  customs  and  the  results  from  tlus 
practice  of  polyandry  in  his  time,  states  tlut 
they  marry  before  they  are  ten  years  of  age, 
but  the  husband  never  afterwards  cohabits  imh 
his  wife.  Such  a  circumstance,  indeed,  irodd 
be  considered  as  very  indecent.  He  dUkim 
her  oil,  clothing,  ornaments  and  food;  but  she 
lives  in  her  mothers  house,  and  af^er  her 
parents  death,  with  her  brothers,  and  oh 
habits  with  any  person  that  she  chooses,  of 
an  equal  or  higher  rank  than  her  own,  ff 
detected  associating  with  any  man  of  lowcast^ 
she  becomes  an  outcaste.  It  is  no  kind  of  re- 
flection on  a  woman*s  character  to  say  that  she 
has  formed  the  closest  intimacy  with  many  per- 
sons; on  the  contrary,  the  Nair  women  aii 
proud  of  reckoning  among  their  favoured  lorei^ 
many  brahmins,  rajas,  and  other  persons  ofhi|^ 


North  Malabar,  follow  Marumakatayam,  while  » iji^th.  In  consequence  of  this  strange  manner 
those  to  the  south  observe  Ma-ka-tayam,  or  de- 
scent to  sons.  In  Nm-th  Malabar,  most  of  the 
miopia,  Ma-pilla,  mother's  son,  although  ma- 
homedans,  follow  also  the  rule  of  Marurnaka- 
tayam,  in  this  respect  having  conformed  to 
hindoo  usuage,  in  the  times  of  the  ascendancy 
of  the  hindoos.  The  adherents  to  Marumaka- 
tayam form  united  family  communities  termed 
Tarwaad.  The  remotest  member  is  acknow- 
ledged as  one  of  the  family,  if  living  under  sub- 
ordination to  the  head  of  the  family  and  taking 
part  in  their  religious  observances.  The  senior 
male  of  whatsoever  branch  is  the  head  of  the 
family  and  is  termed  Karnaven.  The  other 
members  are  termed  Anandraver.  There  is 
nothing  analogous  to  the  state  of  widowhood  as 
existing  elsewhere ;  females  whether  in  alliance 
with  males  or  not,  reside  in  their  own  families. 
In  theory,  the  property  is  held  to  vest  in  the 
females  only,  the  males  having  right  of  manage- 
ment and  claim  to  support.  Practically,  the 
males  are  co-6harers  with  the  females.  In  de- 
fault of  males,  females  succeed  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  family  property.  In  some  families 
the  management  devolves  on  them  preferably 
to  the  males,  and  in  such  case  the  senior  female 
takes  it.  All  members  of  the  family,  even  the 
remotest,  are  entitled  to  maintenance.  On 
failure  of  sister's  progeny,  male  and  female,  the 
head  of  the  family  may  make  adoption.  The 
descent  being  in  the  female  line,  the  adoption 
must  be  a  female.     In  view  of  the  probable 
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propagating  the   species,  no  Nair  knows 
father;  and  every  man  looks  upon  his 
children  as  his  heirs.     He,  indeed,  looks  U| 
them  with  the  same  fondness  that  fathers  in  a 
parte  of  the  world  have  for  their  own  childreaj 
and  he  would  be  considered  as  an   unnat 
monster,  were  he  to  show  such  signs  of  grief  i 
the  death  of  a  child,  which,  from  long  col 
tation  and  love  with  its  mother,  he  might 
pose  to  be  his  own,  as  he  did  at  the  death  of  j 
child  of  his  sister.     A  man's  mother  ms 
his  family,  and  after  her  death  his  eldest 
assumes  the  direction.     Brothers  almost  all 
live  under  the  same  roof;  but,   if  one  of 
family  separate  from  the  rest,  he  is  always 
companied  by  his  favorite  sister.     Even 
sins,  to  the  most  remote  degree  of  kindred, 
the  female  line,  generally  live  together  in 
harmony  :  for  in  this  part  of  the  country,  loi 
jealousy,   or  distrust,   never  can   disturb 
peace  of  a  Nair  family.     The  land  estate 
managed  by  the  eldest  male  of  the  family, 
each  individual  has  a  right  to  a  share  of  t| 
income.     In  case  of  the  eldest  being  nnal 
from  infirmity  or  incapacity,  to  manage 
affairs  of  the  family,  the  next  in  rank  does] 
in  the  name  of  his  senior.     Under  these 
rules  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  inducement 
the  Nair  to  marry,  as  he  has  the  burthen  wit 
out  any  of  the  enjoyments  of  wedded  life, 
this  l^al  or  authorized  practiGe  must  hare  i| 
check  in  the  locial  or  natural  state  of 
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vhicli,  as  of  most  creatures,  is  one  of  trae 
moaogamy,  and  proof  of  this,  and  yet  also  of 
the  lateral  descent  law,  is  furnished  by   the 
account  given  of    the  death  of    a    rajah  of 
Trayancore,  who,  in  1860,  died  of  a  decline,  at 
the  age  of  46,  after  a  reign  of  13  years.     He 
had  been  much  affected  by  the  death  of  a  lady 
of  his  family,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  several 
shrines,  practising  great  austerities  and  fast- 
ings.    His  medical  attendants  (Native  and 
European)  warned  him  ai  the  risk  in  his  feeble 
health,  but  he  persevered,  and  sank  of  exhaus- 
tion and  weakness.     His  end  was  suitable  to 
an  enlightened  prince.     He  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  his  family,  and  showed  his  solicitude 
for  his  people  by  requesting  that  the  custom  of 
shutting  the  shops  for  15  days  when  a  rajah 
dies,  might  be  dispensed  with  on  this  occasion 
on  account  of  the  dearth  and  distress  from 
which  the  people  were  then  suffering.     On  ac- 
count of  the  imbecility  of  the  first  nephew,  the 
second  nephew  Rama  Verma  had  long  been  ac- 
knowledged as  the  first  prince  by  the  family  and 
the  government,  and  then  ascended  the  throne. 
The  law  as  it  prevails  in  Malabar,  has  been 
given  above.     The  following  details  by  Mr. 
Strange,  who  long  served  in  that  district,  will 
show  the  curious  modifications  which  increasing 
civilization   and  the  social   customs  of  other 
races  are  effecting  amongst  these  people.     Mr. 
Strange  mentions  (in  Uteris)  that  polyandryism 
in  Malabar  has  prevailed  only  among  diose 
classes  whose  rule  of  inheritance  is  by  Nepo- 
tism, termed    Marumakatayam.     It  has  pre- 
vailed in  like  mainner  in  Travancore,  where 
the  same  rule  of  descent  is  followed .    There 
is,  however,  a  strong  tendency  in  Malabar  to 
throw  up  the  said  rule  of  descent,  and  to  con- 
vey property  from  father  to  son,  and  this  feel- 
ing is  owing  to  the  gradual  abandonment  of 
polyandryism.       The    connubial     connection 
which  is  in  question  is  termed  ordinarily  in 
Ualabar    Groona-dosham,    Goona    good.    Do* 
sham  evil  (for  better  for  worse.)     In  Travan- 
core it  is  styled  Mundu-vanga,  Moondu  cloth, 
vanga  receiving.    The  girl  taken  is  of  ripe  age, 
and  her  conjsent  must  be  obtained.     Personal 
acquaintance  thus  precedes  the  formation  of 
the  union.     The  ceremonial  consists  in  the  man 
presenting  her  with  a  Moondoo  or  white  mus- 
lin cloth.     In  North  Malabar  a  small  sum  of 
money  is  tied  up  in  a  comer  of  the  cloth. 
Small  presents  of  money  are  given  to  bi:ah- 
mins.     There  is  an  assemblage  of  friends  at 
the  girrs  house  and  a  supper  is  given  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  ceremonial.    The  hour  is  about 
8  p.  m.     The  girl  sometimes  is  taken  to  the 
man's  house,  and  sometimes  remains  in  her 
own,  and  is  risited  by  him  there.    Each  party 
is  unrestricted  as  to  the  number  of  such  con- 
nections that  may  be  formed,  but  these  ordi- 
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narily  do  not  exceed  two  or  three.   The  descent 
being  in  the  female  line,  the  parentage  as  to 
the  father  was  immaterial.      Jealousies  and 
quarrels,  terminating  sometimes  in  murder,  are 
however  rife,  as  might  be  expected.     The  con- 
nection depends  simply  upon  the  will  of  the 
parties,  and  may  be  broken  off  by  either  at 
pleasure.  But,  now,  the  unions  in  Malabar  are 
commonly  of  single  couples,  the  woman  living 
in  the  man's  house  strictly  as  his  wife.     The 
classes  among  whom   polyandryism   has  pre- 
vailed in  Malabar  are  the  Nair,  the  Teear  of 
North  Malabar  (those  of  South  Malabar  adher- 
ing to  the  descent  to  sons),  and  a  branch  of 
the  slave  tribes  called  Kallady.      The   term 
"  Nair^  is  derived  from  Naiker,  the  respectful 
plural  of  Naik,  which  oomes  from  the  Sanscrit 
term  Nayakah,  meaning  a  chief  man.     The 
four  classes  of  workmen  in  Malabar,  namely, 
the  Ashary  (carpenter),  Mooshaly  (brass-foun-  ' 
der),  Tattan  (gold-smith),  and  Peroon-kpllan 
(iron-smith),  still  follow  a  curious    form     of 
polyandryism.  -  This  is  kept  up  only  in  the 
family.     The  elder  brother  marries  and  his 
wife  is  common  to  all  the  other  brothers.     If 
a  junior  wish  to  marry,  he  must  live  apart,  and 
set  up  business  apart,  but  if  any  of  those  junior 
to  him  should   reside  with   him,   his  wife  is 
common  to  them.     These  classes  have  descent 
from  father  to  son. 

A  native  writer,  Kookeloo,  himself  a  Nair, 
mentions  that  Kummaler  is  the  name  given  in 
the  Malayalam  country,  to  an  artificer.  The 
Ainkudi  Kummaler  are  the  five  artizan  castes, 
the  Ashari  or  carpenter,  the  Mushari  or  brazier, 
the  Tattan  or  goldsmith,  the  Peming-kollen  or 
blacksmith  and  the  Tol-kollen  or  tanner.  These 
five  castes  follow  the  custom  of  marrying 
one  girl  among  three  or  four  brothers,  and  this 
Kummaler  custom  of  three  or  four  brothers 
marrying  one  girl,  is  followed  in  some  parts 
of  Malabar  by  .  the  Eeyoover,  Juver  or  Teer, 
toddy-drawers,  and,  partially  also,  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  mahomedan  Mopilla,  in  taking 
the  wife  of  a  deceased  brother.  The  Kumma- 
ler and  Teer  are  sprung  from  the  same  race 
and  in  earlier  times  intermarried,  and  this  may 
explain  the  similarity  amongst  them  of  this 
social  practice.  It  is  only  in  the  taluqs  of 
Nidunganad,  Kuttanad,  Chowghat,  in  some 
parts  of  Vettutnad,  and  a  few  adjoining  spots 
in  South  Malabar,  that  a  woman  amongst  the 
Nair  is  kept  at  the  same  time  by  two  or  three 
men,  who  are  not  brothers.  Although  the 
Nair,  the  Teer  and  other  hindoo  castes  of  Mala- 
bar, Cochin  and  Travancore,  particularly  by 
the  two  latter  countries^  are  thus  more  or  less 
tainted,  the  practice  of  polyandry  does  not 
seem  to  have  ever  prevailed  generally,  amongst 
the  Nair  and  many  of  the  Teer  of  North 
Malabar,   from  Kurumbranad  to  Mangalore. 
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against  any  females  of  the  other  castes,  sub- 
jects the  person    to    excommunication  from 


But  many  Teer  women,  even  there,  admit  to  !  dice  to  their  own  caste,  or  any  loss  of  esteem  in 
indiscriminate    connection    all    races,    of    all    society ;  on  the  other  hand,  any  such  act  proved 
castes  or  religions,  without  incurring  any  pre- 
judice as  to  caste  or  loss  in  social  estimation. 

The  Teer  women  of  South  Malabar  do  not  so  i  caste,  banishment  from  society,  and  all  religi- 
readily  yield  themselves  to  this  unusual  prac-  '  ous  advantages.  The  Teeyer  females  of  Soudi 
tice.  As  this  Nair  custom  is  of  interest  eth-  j  Malabar  do  not,  though,  so  readily  as  those  of 
nologically,  we  give  the  following  description  the  north,  yield  themselves  to  this  diagracefbl 
of  it  by  one  of  that  race,  Kookel  Keloo,  Nair,  .  practice.     Owing  to  the  very  great  number 


district  munsifif  in  Malabar,  in  No.  48  of  the 
Madras  Lit.  Soc.  Jour.,  pp.  52-53  of  1859 : — 
He  says  "  the  Eeyoover  or   Teeyer  (toddy 
drawers)  are  a  section  of  the  semle  class  of  peo- 


of  castes,  and  the  {j^culiar  and  different  mazh 
ners  and  customs  of  various  parts  of  the  ooun* 
try,  the  superficial  enquiries  of  most  foreignen 
have  led  them  into  error  and  in  their  works 


pie  who,  during  the  time  of  the  brahmins  and  ,  they  generally  ascribe  the  same  penuckrar 
peroomals,  came  to  Malabar  from  Ceylon  to  earn  |  practices  to  all  castes  and  parts  of  the  country 
their  livelihood.     It  'cannot,  however,  be  ac-  !  indiscriminately.    However,  the  Nairs,  Tecyetf 


counted  for,  how  they,  in  many  parts,  though 
not  throughout  the  whole  of  Malabar,  came  to 


and  indeed  all  the  other  numerous  cast@  4 
Malabar  (including  the  Cochin  and  Travanooif 


adopt  the  beastly  custom  of  the  Kummaler  of  *  countries,  these  being  indeed  the  most  strikiof 
the  country,  of  a  single  girl,  being  married  to  .  in  this  respect),  are  in  some  way  or  other  inf 
three  and  four  brothers ;  and  likewise  in  some  {  greater  or  less  degree  of  error ;  and  reform*^ 


parts  of  the  country,  where  this  sad  custom  is 
not  so  generally  prevalent  among  them,  the 
practice  of  taking  their  deceased  brothers' 
widows  for  wives  as  the  mussulman  Mapilla 
do.  It  is  only  in  the  taluks  of  Needoonganad, 
Cootanad,  Chowghaut,  and  some  parts  of  Vet- 
tutnad  and  a  few  adjoining  spots  in  South  .Ma- 
labar alone,  that  a  woman  among  the  Nair  is 
kept  at  the  same  time  by  two  or  three  different 
men,  who  are,  though,  never  brothers.  It  is, 
though,  very  possible  that  the  Teeyer  may 
have  taken  the  idea  from  this  latter  error  and 
themselves  fallen  into  the  other  and  more 
shameful  one,  or  perhaps  they  observe  the  cus- 
tom as  they  in  general  are,  as  a  document  in 
its  beginning  shows,  sprung  from  the  Kummaler 
or  the  Kummalers  from  them,  through  their 
then  frequent  intermarriages.  The  document 
calls  them  also  Eeyoovahaiyer,  a  word  equally 
low  and  contemptuous  in  Malabar  and  of  the 
same  meaning  as  the  word  Kummaler.  More- 
over, amongst  the  Nair  of  the  whole  of  North 
Malabar  (that  is  to  say  form  part  of  Cooroom- 
branad  as  far  as  Mangalore),  though  sometimes 
unchaste  practices  occur  in  their  families,  yet, 
I  can,  he  says,  most  confidently  assert,  that  the 
above  abominable  custom  of  one  woman  being 
kept  by  two  or  three  men  at  tlie  same  time,  never 
in  ancient  or  modern  time  was  once  known. 
A  Nair  there  will,  though,  occasionally,  marry 
two  or  three  women  in  succession,  if  the  first 
or  second  prove  barren  or  all  the  children 
born,  die,  or  from  any  other  like  cause  or  do- 
mestic difference.  Many  of  the  Teeyers  also 
of  that  part  of  the  country  do  in  some  mea- 
sure follow  the  custom  of  the  Nairs ;  but  the 
Teyettees  (Teeyer  women),  of  the  remaining 
Teeyers  there,  are  notorious  harlots  and  be- 
come the  concubines  of  strangers  of  any  caste 
or  religion,  and  this  without  the  least  preju- 
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tion  therefore  is  indeed  much  needed  arooai[ 
them  all.  It  is,  though,  very  lamentable  « 
find  them  dormant  in  their  original  state  of  de^ 
pression  and  not  seeking  for  reformation  ratluf 
than  growing  blindly  proud  of  their  vain  aal 
different  castes  and  privileges,  and  ready  to 
any  risk  even  that  of  hazarding  their 
only  to  preserve  their  castes."  Ashary, 
Malabar,  the  carpenter  caste,  in  com 
with  the  brass-founder,  gold  and  iron-smii 
continue  the  practice  of  polyandry,  but  in 
inheritance  follow  from  father  to  son,  and 
the  old  Italian  practice  of  maternal  d 
descensus  ab  utero.  The  elder  brother 
ries  an4  the  wife  is  common  to  all  the  brothi 
If  a  junior  wish  to  marry  he  must  live  sj 
and  set  up  business  apsut,  but  if  any  of 
younger  brothers  reside  with  him,  his  wife 
common  to  them.  Anandrawer,  is  the  term 
plied  to  the  junior  members  of  a  Tarwaad 
munity  living  under  the  law  of  inheritance 
Marumakatayam.  See  Kamaven,  T 
In  the  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Sci< 
for  July  1864,  a  native  of  the  country, 
a  translation  of  a  work  entitled  the  Bhui 
Pandyana,  Aliaya  Santanada  Kattukattale, 
which  is  given  the  following  mythical  e 
tion  of  the  causes  which  led  Bhutala  Pftndjft 
frame  the  Aliyasantana  rules.  It  relates 
Deva  Pandya,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Pandya  country,  was  sending  richly  laden 
ships  to  a  dark  island  covered  with  snow, 
before  launching  them,  Kundo-dara,  a  Bhi 
raja,  or  king  of  the  demons,  an  attendant 
Siva,  observing  that  the  ships  were  new, 
manded  a  human  sacrifice.  Deva  consul 
with  his  wife,  as  to  sacrificing  one  of  his 
seven  sons,  but  the  wife  fled  with  them  to 
native  town.  On  which  Deva  lay  in  deep 
tress  until  his  sister  Satya-vati,  hearing  of  tiifl 
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case,  came  and  offered  ber  own  boy,  saying  to 
.Deva,  '*  you  should  not  care  for  this  trifling 
matter.    Do  you  give  the  boy  Jaya  Pandya,  a 
son  of  mine,  as  a  human  sacrifice."  But  Kun- 
do  dara  refused  the  boy,  being  aware  that  Jaya 
was  the  son  of  Vira  Pandya,    king  of  that 
dominion  who  had  been  defeated  by  Chand 
^fft,t\x  raja;  and  that  Jaya  was  aMaha- 
piiTUsha,  destined  to  be  a  great  man,  he  de- 
lired  Jaya  to  assume  his,  the  demon  king^s 
name,  as  Bhutala  Pandya,  and  promised  to  re- 
torn  him  to  the  dominions  of  which  Chanda 
Banga  had  deprived  him.     On  this,  the  demon 
king  entered  Ujein,  suhdued  the  eight  demi- 
pds,  Bhairava,  &c.,  gave  Bhutala  a  throne 
diat  Davendra  had  given  to  Vikramarka,  and 
kDtered  the  town  of  Jay  an  tika,  accompanied  by 
Bhutala.    On   the  demise  of  the  king  Siddha 
.TiraPrassiddha  Raya,  Jaya  was  elected  king. 
^hja  ruled  for  six  years,   during  which  the 
Ibkkala  Santana,  i.  e.  the  law  of  inheritance 
tj  direct  descent  of  sons,  was,  for  the  following 
WBons  set  aside  and  that  of  Aliya  Santana,  i,e, 
•inkeritance  on  the  line  of  nephews  substituted. 
Hie  ships  of  Deva  had  during  a  mercantile 
.  loyage  grounded  on  the  miry  bank  of  an  island 
jjOnvered  with  snow  and  darkness  and  the  crew 
'Vere  in  great  distress  when  the  demon  king 
Meared  and  bid  them  load  the  ships  with  the 
||udha  sile  stone  (a  green  stone  husuru  sile 
)  a^d    Siddha-rasam  and  pray  to    him. 
being  done,  a  fair  wind  brought  the  ships 
the  river  month  of  Hangara  katte   at  Ka- 
pur  harbour.     King  Jaya  on  ascertaining 
X  the  ships  belonged  to  his  uncle  Deva,  sent 
him  to  receive  them,  but  the  demon  king 
demanded  one  of  Deva's  sons  as  a  sacri- 
Deva  consulted  as  to  this  with  his  wife, 
refused  the  goods  on  that  condition,  and 
cargo  of  stone  and  liquid  was  then  delivered 
king  Jaya,  who    placed   both   the    stone, 
the  liquid  in  front  of  the  idol  Someswara, 
g  its  name  to  Sidh-Eswara,  and  erected 
temple  and  image  to  Kundo-dara  the  demon 
,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mah-£s- 
On  the  demon  king's  recommendation, 
framed  a  code  of  laws,  containing  30  rules, 
itiodncing  the  Aliya  Santana  rule  (the  des- 
a  matre.)    At  this  time,  king  Jaya  is 
led  '*  master  of  the  throne  of  king  of  kings, 
Iter  of  the    masters  of   the  four  countries, 
ed  Tulu,  Malayala,  Haiga,  and  Knrnataka, 
first  person  in  the  eraof  Sativahana.  In  the 
year  of  his  reign,  the  demon  king  ordered 
to  bury  the  green  stone  (emerald)  and 
up  the  Siddha-Rasa  well,  and  the  image 
Naga  set  thereon.     The  castes  enumerated 
these  rules,  are  the 

TuluTanu 
Vala  varu. 
Jtinani. 
A^fiyammft-varu, 
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15  Halapaika. 

16  Mundala. 

17  Karinnara. 

18  Holeja. 

19  Andekoraga. 


5  Masadika. 

6  Haricetti. 

7  Pari-yaru, 

8  Kambararu  Potters. 
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9  Devadiga. 

10  Salijaweavers. 

11  Mulekudeya. 

12  Panchala. 

13  Kshauraka  ^barbers. ) 

14  Agasa  (wasnermen) 

King  Jaya  prohibited  the  brahmins  officiat- 
ing in  death  and  birth  ceremonials  ;  prohibited 
the  Maha-layara  or  inauspicious  ceremony  for 
the  deceased;  prohibited  the  giving  of  the 
Pancha-gavyam ;  prohibited  the  Puny  a  Homa 
sacrifice  with  Darbha  gi*ass  on  births  and 
deaths  and  permitted  only  the  Nirmalya  or 
remains  of  idol  offerings  for  the  dead,  and  au- 
thorised the  continuance  of  the  puja  and  Abhi- 
shebam  to  the  deity  for  those  who  brought  forth 
children  or  died.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign,  he  invited  Jains  from  the  Balaghat,  and 
they  built  Mangalore  and  other  towns.  King 
Jaya  made  the  Aliya  Santana  rules  applicable 
to  the  Kshatrya,  the  Vaisya,  and  theSudras,  but 
permitted  brahmin£<  to  continue  the  rule  of  direct 
descent.  The  explanation  of  the  above  fable 
seems  to  be  that  in  the  time  of  king  Jaya,  all 
great  works,  such  as  ship  bjailding,  as  is  still 
the  case  in  Polynesia,  were  inaugurated  by  hu- 
man sacrifices,  in  propitiation  of  demons ;  that 
a  woman  of  rank  twice  refused  to  part  with  any 
of  her  sons  for  such  a  purpose  and  her  hus- 
band's sister  offered  her  son  Jaya  in  their  stead, 
but  was  re^ed :  from  which  king  Jaya  de- 
clared that  descent  of  property  should  follow 
from  the  sister's  side. 

As  the  result  of  the  Aliya  Santana  rules, 
it  is  stated  that  in  the  present  day  the  hus- 
band during  -his  life  gives  his  personal  property 
to  his  wife  and  children,  mortgages  his  per- 
manent property  and  on  his  demise  transfers 
it  with  the  debts  to  the  sisters  and  children, 
so  that  the  territorial  possessions  have  all  fallen 
to  brahmins,  mahomedans  and  christians. 

In  Canara,  a  similar  system  of  inheritance 
obtains  to  that  in  Malabar,  which  is  termed 
Aliya  Santana,  or  Aliya  Satana  or  nephew  in- 
heritance. As  in  Malabar  the  brahmins  do  not 
follow  this  riile.  In  its  details,  the  Canara  law 
of  Aliya  Santana  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
Malabar  Marumakatayam,  saving  that  the 
principle  that  the  inheritance  vests  in  the  fe- 
males in  preference  to  the  males  is  in  practice 
better  carried  out  in  Canara,  where  the  ma- 
nagement of  property  vests  ordinarily  in  the 
females,  while  in  Malabar  the  males  commonly 
administer  thereto. 

The  Aliya  Santana  of  the  Tulu  country  is  si- 
milar to  the  old  Italian  law  of  descent  ab-ma- 
trice.  A  sister's  children  being  considered  more 
surely  of  a  man's  own  blood  than  those  by  his 
married  wife.  (Coorg  Memoirs^  p.  30.)  In  the 
Tuluva  country,  the  brahmin  widow  can  devote 
herself  to  the  temple,  and  reside  outside  or  inside 
its  walls.       If   within,   she  is    a  servant  of 
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the  idol,  and  receives  other  men  of  her  own 
caste  only.  Theofl&pring  of  such,  if  boys,  are 
called  Moylar,  and  if  girls,  are  said  to  be  given 
in  marriage  to  the  boys.  But  if  the  woman 
elect  to  reside  outside,  she  must  pay  a  monthly 
sum  to  the  pagoda,  and  may  cohabit  with  any 
one  of  pure  descent. 

The  Coorgs  continue  to  have  a  kind  of  mar- 
riage communism  within  the  family,  the  wives 
of  the  brothers  of  one  house  are  considered  as 
common  property.  Children,  therefore,  are 
rather  children  of  the  family  or  of  the  mother, 
than  of  the  ostensible  father.  The  Coorgs  quote, 
as  their  authority  for  this  custom,  the  story 
above  related  of  the  fivePandu  brothers  who  had 
one  wife  Drapadi.  But  the  state  of  family-life, 
in  many  Coorg  houses,  resulting  from  this  cus- 
tom, is  very  sad,  giving  rise  to  jealousy,  mistrust, 
heart-burnings,  quarrels,  and  often  deadly 
hatred.  One  evening  the  Revd.  Mr.  Moegling 
addressing  an  assembly  of  Coorg  men  on  the 
excellency  of  Christianity  as  a  rule  of  life,  said, 
"  leaving  for  a  moment  out  of  sight,  the  salva- 
tion of  your  souk,  and  that  eternal  joy  and 
glory,  which  Christ  gives  to  such  as  believe  in 
Him,  faitli  in  his  gospel  would  render  you 
happy  men,  indeed,  compared  with  your  pre- 
sent miseries.*  *  There  would  be  one  man  in 
each  house,  living  in  peace  with  his  own  wife 
and  children."  The  men  grew'  silent  and 
thoughtful,  and  one  near  him  whispered  to  his 
neighbour,  "  The  padre  seems  to  know  all 
about  us.".  At  present  two  or  three  genera- 
tions continue  to  live  together  in  the  ancestral 
home,  a  large  human  bee- hive,  the  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  their  sons  and  daughters-in- 
law,  the  children  of  these  families,  some  houses 
containing  sixty,  seventy,"  eighty  souls  and 
upwards ;  but  families  are  constantly  being 
torn  up  and  separated  from  the  discord  that 
occurs.  Dr.  Baikie  alludes  to  a  somewhat 
similar  community  amongst  the  Canarese  speak- 
ing races  to  the  north. 

The  habits  of  the  Coorgs  may  vary  amongst 
themselves.  Reliable  information  from  another 
source  is  to  the  effect  that  the  fii*st  to  take  to 
himself  a  wife  is  the  elder  brother.  But  if  she  re- 
main unfruitful  to  him,  she  passes  to  the  next 
brother,  and  only  when  she  fails  to  have  off- 
spring to  any  brother  does  she  become  an 
outcaste  from  the  family.  Until  abolished  by 
Sir  Henry  Ward,  the  Governor,  about  AjD., 
1860,  polyandry  prevailed  throughout  the 
interior  of  Ceylon,  chiefly  amongst  the  wealthier 
classes,  of  whom  one  woman  had  frequently 
three  or  four  husbands  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  seven.  The  custom  was  at  one 
time  universal  throughout  the  island,  Valen- 
tyn,  Ch.  vi,  p.  95,  is  quoted  for  the  fact 
uiat  the  king  of  Kotta,  Wijaio  Bahuvij  who 
was  reigning  when  the  Portuguese  built  their  I 
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first  fort  at  Colombo  had  one  wife  in  comiiKn 
with  his  brother ;  and  raja  Singha  I,  was  born  in 
{>olyandry,  but  the  influence  of  the  Portugoeae 
and  Dutch  sufliced  to  discountenance,  and  ex- 
tinguish it  in  the  maritime  province.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  husbands  are  members  of  the 
same  family,  and  most  generally  brotben. 
According  to  the  notion  of  the  Singhalese,  the 
practice  originated  in  the  feudal  times,  when  il 
is  alleged,  their  rice  lands  would  have  gone  to 
distraction  during  the  long  absences  enfbrorf 
on  the  people  by  the  duty  of  personal  attends 
ance  on  the  king  and  the  higher  chie&,hadaQt 
some  interested  party  been  lefl  to  conduct  thdr 
tillage.  Hence  the  community  of  property  lei 
at  length  to  the  community  of  wives.  Sir  J.& 
Tennant  in  ad.,  1848,  was  informed  to  the  abint 
effect  by  an  aged  chief  of  the  Four  Carles 
Arunpulle  Ratemahatmeya,  who  had  litej 
under  three  native  kings  prior  to  the  co&qqci( 
of  Kandy  by  the  British.  In  more 
times  the  custom  has  been  extenuated  on 
plea  that  it  prevents  the  subdivision  of  estal 
the  children  of  these  promiscuous  ma 
being  the  recognised  heirs  of  all  the  husbi 
however  numerous,  of  their  mother.  But 
existed  in  Ceylon,  before  the  conquest  of  Wi| 
In  Ceylon  no  infamy  attaches  to  such 
and  the  offspring  are  regarded  as  equally  I 
mate  with  those  born  in  wedlock.  Within 
recent  period,  about  a.d.  1860,  a  law 
been  introduced,  to  put  a  stop  to  thi8 
tom.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennant  tells  us  tbat, 
Ceylon,  in  the  province  adjoining  Bin 
where  the  owner's  sister's  sons  inherit, 
preference  to  the  sons  of  the  owner's  wi 
the  custom  is  explained  by  a  Singhalese  1 
to  have  originated  from  one  of  their  kings 
directed  by  an  oracle  to  sacrifice  a  male  c 
the  blood  royal,  in  order  to  thwart  the  mafii 
a  demon  who  nightly  destroyed  the  bond 
a  tank  in  process  of  construction.  But 
queen  refused  to  surrender  one  of  her  chili 
on  which  his  sister  voluntarily  devoted  her 
boy  to  death  :  the  king  in  honour  of  her  pa 
ism,  declared  that  nephews  were  ever  after 
be  entitled  to  succession  in  preference  to 
Also,  in  the  western  extremity  of  the  province 
Ceylon  adjoining  that  of  Bintenne,  som 
like  the  custom  of  the  peoples  of  western  I 
prevails,  and  nephew^s  by  the  sister's  side 
ceed  to  the  inheritance  to  the  exclusion  of 
possessor's  sons.  Singhalese  kings  frequeni 
married  their  sisters,  throughout  the  interior 
Ceylon,  at  present,  among  the  Kandy ans 
them  only,  polyandry  is  prevalent,  and  the 
has  the  possession  of  all  the  brothers  of  w 
so  many  as  eight  have  been  known, 
children  call  the  eldest  brother  father, 
man  can  bring  in  another,  not  a 
tion,     to  have  joint  martial  rights  with 
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self,'  indeed  the  first  husband,  can  so  intro- 
duce, as  many  as  the  wife  will  consent  to  le- 
eave  as  husbands.     In  Kandj,  in  the  Beena 
marriage,  the  husband  goes  to  reside  in  the 
wife's  house,  and  the  woman  shares  the  family 
bheritanee  with  her  brothers.     The  husband, 
'  m  this  marriage,  can  be  dismissed  summarily, 
'  tj  the  family  of  the  wife.     In  the  Deega,  a 
^  more  respectable  marriage,  the  wife  leaves  her 
;Own  house   for  that  of  her  husband — forfeits 
I  all  her  claim  on  the  property  of  her  parents, 
'  tat  acquiring  some  claim  on  that  of  her  bus- 
'  land,  and  the  wife  cannot  obtain  divorce,  un- 
Iw  with  &e  full  consent  of  the   husband. 
DiTorces  are  constantly  sought  for  by  women, 


POLYANDRY. 

Colonel  Marcy  of  the  United  States  army 
mentions  that  though  the  cuatom  is  now  very 
much  abandoned,  it  waa  formerly  regarded  by 
the  Comanche  Indians  of  north  America  as  an 
essential  part  of  genuine  hospitality  that  their 
guests  should  have  wives  assigned  to  them  dur- 
ing their  stay  in  camp.  Polygamy  is  prevalent 
amongst  them,  every  man  having  as  many 
wives  as  he  can  support.  On  one  occasion  in  1849 
when  escorting  emigrants  across  to  New  Mexico, 
two  young  girls  were'brought.and  offered  to  him 
before  all  the  party,  but  to  the  great  surprise  of 
the  chief  Is-sa-kip  they  were  declined.  Among 
the  Moqui  Indians  of  North  America,  the 
young  woman  selects  the  young  man  who  suits 


fm  trivial  pretences.     A  child  bom  within  nine .  her  fancy,  and  then  her  father  proposes  the 


^IMmths  of  the  divorce,  must  be  maintained  by 
|Ae  husband. 

■  •  The  customs  prior  to  marriage  are   not  an 
adication  of  the  married  life.      International 
naniages    are    very     frequent     among     the 
"^^Terent  tribes  that  compose  the  great  family 
the   Selishes    in    north    America.     Afler 
union,     the    man    generally    joins    the 
to  which  his  wife's  family  belongs.     The 
m,  arises  from  the  women  being  the  pur^ 
of  the  family ;  they  are  better  able  to 
tain  theur  household  in  a  locality  known 
ihem  and  where  they  can  find  the  nutritive 
,  on  which  these  tribes  chiefly  live.     The 
women,  in  those  regions,  are  treated 
more  respect  than  those  of  other  parts, 
enjoy  more  of  oonaideration  and  authority, 
cabins  containing  provis^ions  are  completely 
their  control  and  husbands  can  never 
h  anything  in  these  without  the  permission 
the  mistress  of  the  house.     In  Origon,  the 
ess  of  morals  is  not  such  as  might  be 
,  considering  the  ignorance  and  rude- 
of  savages.     Among  the  Natchez,  the  in- 
itinence  of  the  young  girls  was  for  them  a 
of  honour  for  they  made  marriage  portions 
themselves  by  means  of  the  most  unrestrain- 
postitution,  the  importance  of  their  matches 
ding  on  their  greater  or  less  licentious- 
But  when  once  married   they  lead  a 
exemplary  life,  and  became  models  of 
tjugal  fidelity.     The  reason  of  this  change 
that  having  solemnly  given  themselves  up 
eir  husbands,  they  had  no  right  to  dispose 
themselves  to  any  one  else.     The  n^arriage 
length  was  a  purchase,  however,  the  young 
saying,  here  are  the  presents  with  which 
y  thee  of  thy  parents."    Polygamy  is  re- 
ted  among  the   Indian   nations  of  north 
erica  by  their  poverty.     The  system  of  pur- 
precluding  many  being  bought,  but  among 
ridi, several  wives  are  married.  The  Navajos 
e  a  regular  harem,  the  last  married  wife 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  but  an  Indian 
erally  chooses  sisters,  to  have  peace. 
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match  to  the  youth's  father,  this  proposal  is 
never  refused.  Polygamy  is  unknown  amongst 
them. 

It  has  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
valley  in  Kashmir,  {Vigne,  Fb?.  i,  j>.  37),  in 
Thibet,  and  in  the  Sivalik  mountains.  It  is 
found  in  Sylhet  and  Cachar  (Jo.  As.  Soc.  Ben., 
Vol.  ix,  p.  834.)  Among  the  Coorgs,  and  on 
the  Neilghem  hills  among  the  Todas.  And  it 
regulates  the  laws  of  inheritance  amongst  peo- 
ples in  the  southern  extremities  of  the  Dekhan. 
The  mean  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  house  in 
various  parts  of  Kunawer  is  six.  Polyandry, 
or  a  plurality  of  husbands,  prevails,  as 
also,  in  Chinese  Tartary  and  in  the  hiUy 
tracts  towards  the  plains.  Besides  this  draw 
back  on  the  increase  of  the  population  there 
is  another  peculiar  to  Chinese  Tartary  and 
the  adjoinimg  countries ;  that  is,  celibacy, 
which  is  professed  by  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  in  some  villages  the  monks  or  lamas 
and  nuns  form  almost  half  the  population. 

In  Tibet  the  young  unmarried  woman  is  not 
expected  to  be  chaste  and  her  married  life  is 
polyandrous,  the  woman  becomes  the  wife  of  all 
the  brothers  of  the  family,  not  as  a  perverse 
law,  but  as  a  necessary  institution.  Every  spot 
of  ground  within  the  hills  which  can  be  culti- 
vated, has  been  under  the  plough  for  ages ;  the 
number  of  mouths  must  remain  adapted  to  the 
number  of  acres,  and  the  proportion  is  preserv- 
ed by  limiting  each  proprietary  family  to  one 
giver  of  children.  The  introduction  of  ma- 
homedanism  in  the  west,  by  enlarging  the  views 
of  the  people  and  promoting  emigration,  has 
tended  to  modify  this  rule,  and  even  among  the 
Lamaic  Tibetans,  any  casual  influx  of  wealth, 
as  from  trade  or  other  sources,  immediately 
leads  to  the  formation  of  separate  establish- 
ments by  the  several  members  of  a  house.  The 
eldest  brother  proposes  to  a  girl's  parents,  and 
if  agreed  to,  she  is  brought  to  her  future  home, 
where  a  three  days  carousal  completes  the  cere- 
mony. In  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Sutlej,  in 
Spiti,  Kunawer,  are  mixed  races   exhibiting 
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much  Tibetan  blood,  and  religion,  apparently 
more  buddhist  than  hindoo.  The  Tibetan  colo- 
ny at  Mahasoo  just  above  Simla  are  powerful 
ruddy-looking  people,  entirely  unlike  Indians. 
Their  women  are  industrious  but  very  unattrac- 
tiye.  The  Tibetan  forms  an  interesting  study 
for  the  curious  in  national  manners  and  charac- 
ter. The  institution  of  polyandry  indicates  a 
singularly  moderate  state  of  the  passions,  inas- 
much as  the  reproductive  instinct,  elsewhere 
allotted  to  a  single  individual,  is  with  them 
divided  among  a  whole  family.  The  eldest  son 
has  the  privilege  of  choice,  but  he  shares  the 
lady  he  marries  in  common  with  his  bro- 
thers, and  the  whole  live  amicably  together. 
The  higher  classes  do  not  encumber  themselves 
even  with  this  divided  labour  of  house-keeping, 
and  rarely  marry  at  all.  In  such  a  state  of 
society,  female  chastity  is  of  course  not  much 
valued,  till  the  question  becomes  intermingled 
with  the  rights  of  property.  Before  marriage, 
therefore,  a  woman  may  associate  with  men 
with  but  little  remark;  but  after  she  has 
entered  into  the  fraternal  copartnery,  they  are 
taken  cognisance  of  by  the  law.  But  even  here 
the  frail  wife  receives  a  little  corporal  punish- 
ment, the  favoured  lover  pays  a  pecuniary  fine, 
and  the  penalty  of  their  sin  being  thus  acquit- 
ted, they  are  freed  from  its  reproach. 

In  Surmoor,  the  customary  marriage  charge 
to  a  common  peasant  or  zemindar,  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  rupees.  The  difficulty  of  rais- 
ing diis  sum,  and  the  alleged  expense  of 
maintaining  women,  may  in  part  account  for 
the  usage,  which  is  universal  over  the  country. 
Three  or  four  or  more  brothers  marry  and  co- 
habit with  one  woman,  who  is  the  wife  of  all  : 
they  are  unable  to  raise  the  requisite  sum 
individually,  and  thus  club  their  shares,  and 
buy  this  one  common  spouse.  Women  are 
here  articles  of  property.  Should  the  labour 
of  females  be  of  actual  profit  to  those  with  whom 
they  live,  instead  of  a  loss  and  charge  to 
them,  it  might  partially  account  for  a  propor- 
tion of  females  remaining  unmarried  in  the 
houses  of  their  parents ;  but  it  cannot  seem  a 
full  and  satisfactory  reason  for  this  Rreat  re- 
straint in  keeping  so  large  a  body  of  we  sexes 
separate.  The  custom  has  a  deplorably  inju- 
rious effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  females  in 
this  country,  particularly  in  point  of  chastity. 
They  do  not  see  it  valued,  and  of  course  do 
not  preserve  it.  From  the  degree  of  commu- 
nity of  intercourse  prevailing  by  custom,  th^ 
men  do  not  feel  shocked  at  an  unlimited  ex- 
tension of  it :  and  the  women  do  not  feel  the 
slightest  sense  of  shame  in  a  practice  from  which 
they  are  not  discouraged  by  early  education. 
Of  a  family  of  four  or  five  brothers,  only  one 
or  two  are  in  general  at  home  at  the  same 
time :  some  are  out  on  service  as  soldiers,  or 
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with  th^  minor  chie&;  others  are  duvetling: 
the  «lder  usually  remains  at  home.  If  sdj  : 
quarrel  were  to  arise,  a  common  cause  would 
be  made  against  the  offender,  and  ejectment 
from  house  and  board  ensue.  The  fiT8t4Mm 
child  is  the  property  of  the  elder  brother,  and 
the  next  in  succession  are  supplied  in  tan, 
it  was  usual  always  to  purchase  wives,  and 
the  zemindars  were  too  poor  to  be  able  to 
give  from  ten  to  twenty  rupees  for  a  woman. .« 
The  polyandry  of  Liadakh,  is  noticed  by  Moor- 
crofl,  (Travels,  ii,  321,  322,)  and  also  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  fer 
1844,  p.  202,  &c.  The  effects  of  the  eysten 
on  bastardy  seem  marked,  out  of  760  people 
in  the  little  district  of  Hung-mng,  around  the 
junction  of  the  SutJej  and  Pittee  (or  Spiti) 
rivers,  there  were  found  to  be  26  basUida^ 
which  gives  a  proportion  of  about  1  in  29; 
and  as  few  grown-up  people  admitted  themaelm 
to  be  illegitimate,  the  number  may  even  be 
greater.  In  1835  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  was  about  14,750,000,  and  the  nam* 
ber  of  bastards  affiliated  (before  the  new  poor 
law  came  into  operation)  was  65,475,  or  1  ia 
about  226  ;  (Wade's  British  Histoiy,  pp. 
1041-1055  ;)  and  even  should  the  number  9 
bom  double  those  affiliated,the  proportion  woald 
still  speak  against  polyandry  as  it  affects  female 
purity.  At  Irtok,  in  Nepal,  there  is  to  a  eet< 
tain  degree  a  sort  of  community  of  wives. 

If  we  may  credit  the  statement  of  Rin90^ 
polyandry  prevails  amongst  the  Smereakv 
Gilyaks  of  the  Amoor  and  the  women 
treated  with  the  greatest  indulgence.  ^ 
only  those  can  expect  to  get  married  wko  m 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  needle ;  but  the 
tom  here,  seems  of  a  kind  similar  to 
noticed  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  amongst  the 
tribe  in  Circassia,  and  amongst  the  Tomeo 
Lapland;  also  by  Colonel  Yule  amongst 
people  of  Hazlakh,  by  Marco  Polo  amongrt 
people  of  Kamul  and  by  Sir  A.  Bumes  ami 
the  Jakuri  Hazara.  Beibre  the  caliphs 
extended  their  principles,  with  their 
over  every  part  of  N.  Persia^  the  reverse 
the  system  of  polygamy  was  prevalent  in  Ai 
patia,  (now  restored  to  its  more  ancient 
of  Azerbijan  ;)  for  there,  the  ladies 
their  dignity  according  to  the  number  o( 
bands  ^ey  could  b(»st.  Half-a-dozen  at 
time  were  deemed  an  inconsiderable  conqoest 
and  the  woman  disgraced,  past  living  in  tfa< 
best  society,  who  could  not  number  more 
three  or  four. — Tide  Cathay,  Vol.  i,p.draa\ 
ParUhUr,  157;  Wood,p.  201 ;  Buma'  TtomU 
Porter's  Travels,  Vol.  i,pp.  143-4, 340 ;  Fi^' 
Kashmir,  Vol.  i,p.  37 ;  Beng.  As.  8oc.  Joum., 
Vol.  ix,  p.  834 ;  Asiatic  BaeanAes,  Vol.  y, 
p.  13;  InstitiUes  of  Menu;  Ccssaa's  Commm' 
taries.  Book  v,  c/^.  x ;  xiv ;  Westminster  JSmi»% 
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April  1868  ;  PolybiuSy  Booh  iv,  ck,  iii.  Book  xii, 
Ex.  xii;  Sirr^t  Ceylon;  HvanboldVs  TraveU; 
Dr.  Vavffhan^s  Bevolutiona  in  English  History^ 
pp.  97-98;  Cunningham^s  History  of  the 
Sikhs,  p.  18  ;  Baven^ein's  Russians,  p.  391 ; 
Fraser^s  Himalaya  mountains,  pp.  70  ;  206, 
218,  368;  Moorcrofl's  Travels,  Vol.  ii,  p. 
321-322 ;  Abbe  Domeneeh's  Vol.  ii,  p.  314 ; 
IModc  Origin  of  Civilization  ;  Tod^s  Bajas^ 
thtti.  Vol  i,  p.  345 ;  Sir  J.  E.  Tennents,  Cey- 
fen;  Colonel  Marcy,  Thirty-seven  years  Army 
Life  of  the  Border.    See  Gen.  xi,  29 ;  xiv,  14. 

POLYANTHES  TUBEROSA. 
tebbo,  HtND.  I  Zambak,  Hind. 

Considered  by  natives  hot  and  dry,  diuretic 
and  luefid  afler  labor,  also  in  rhenmatism. 
Boots  emetic,  and  used  as  a  dressing  for 
barns.  The  natives  say  its  seeds  are  the 
white  Todree  of  the  oriental  bazaai's  which, 
18  also  the  other  Todrees,  Europeans  sup- 
posed to  be  from  Malacca.  Whatever  they 
may  be  they  are  effective  medicine.  This, 
"the  tuberose  with  her  silvery  light,'*  intro- 
duced into  India  from  Mexico  or  South  America, 
18  cultivated  very  extensively  by  the  Burmans 
and  in  many  English  gardens.  The  flower  has 
a  delightful  fragrance,  and  throws  out  its 
odours  strongest  at  evening. — Dr.  Honigherger, 
p. 329;  Mason;  Pi>welVs  ffand-hooJc,  Vol.  i, 
p.  382. 

POLYBIUS,  see  Portunidse. 

POLYGALA  SENEGA,  Snake  root.  Several 
species  of  Polygala  are  medicinally  employed 
in  Germany,  South  America,  and  Java.  In 
Nepal  and  ihe  Himalayas,  the  P.  crotalarioides 
m  used  aa  a  smtke  antidote.  The  stem  of  this 
species  is  branched  from  the  base,  suffruticose, 
'decumbent,  downy;  leaves  obovate,  wedge- 
ibaped  at  the  base,  stalked;  raceme  8-10 
.  lowered,  wings  roundish,  obovate,  as  long  as 
tile  orbicular,  ciliated  capsule. — C^Shavghnessy, 
fp.  209-212. 

POLYGALA  SPECIOSA,  grown  in  gar- 
'dens  as  an  ornamental  plant.  All  the  species 
of  Polygala  are  very  handsome,  showy  flowers, 
ftiieyare  natives  of  the  Cape,  some  parts  of 
l-Sorope  and  America ;  their  colours  are  chiefly 
I  pink,  scarlet,  red  or  white,  they  are  readily 
i  grown  from  seed,  and  should  be  raised  in  a  light 
mi.^Biddea. 

POLYGALA  TENUIFOLIA. 

Yuen-chi,  CmK. 

The  root  of  this  Chinese  plant  is  brought 
from  Shensi  and  Hbnan,  in  contorted  quilled 
pieces.  It  is  used  in  cynanche,  cough,  carbun- 
de,  and  its  leaves  in  spermatorrhoea. — Smithes 
Chin.  Mat.  Med.,  p.  175. 

POLYGAMY.  Although  polygamy  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  laws  of  the  mskhomedan  religionists, 
hj  the  cuatoma  of  the  Chinese,  the  Cochin- 
duaeae,  the  Siamese,  and,  in  particular  cir- 
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cumstances,  amongst  the  hindoos,  the  people 
generally,  are  in  practice  monogamic.  Through- 
out the  Old  Testament  (Gren.  xxi ;  xii,  15 ;  Es- 
ther, ii,  3,)  there  are  notices  of  a  plurality    of 
wives,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  but  the 
Jews  were  truly  a  monogamic  race,  and  it  was 
only  with  Saul  and  David  followed  by  Solomon 
that  numerous  wives  became  usual.     Amongst 
the  mahomedans,  the  practice  from  Mahomed's 
time  till  now,  has  been  to  restrict  to  four  wives 
and  the  harm  or  war  captives  or  purchased  or 
household  slaves,  and  in  British  India,  the  fol- 
lowers of  this  &ith  do  not  deviate  from  their 
religious  rules,   though,   in  general  they  are 
monogamic.     Opinions  greatly  difler  as  to  the 
advantages  of  polygamy.     Though  the  chris- 
tian peoples  of  Europe  and  the  hindoos  •f  Bri- 
tish India,  are  monogamic  by  law,  in  practice 
polygamy,  with  many  resulting  crimes  and  evils, 
is  not  unknown.    With  the  mahomedans  and 
ruling  hindoo  races  who  permit  polygamy,  it 
is  a  fertile  source  of  intrigue    and    disquiet. 
Colonel  Tod  writing  of  the  ruling  Rajputs  sajrs 
polygamy  is  the  fertile  source  of  evil,   moral 
as  well  as  physical,   in  the  east.    The  desire 
of  each   wife  that  her  o£bpring  should  wear 
a   crown,  is  natural ;  but  tiiey  do  not  always 
wait  the  course  of  nature  for  the  attainment 
of  their  wishes,   and  the  love  of  power  too 
often    furnishes  instruments    for    any    deed 
however  base.    The  number  of  queens  is  de- 
termined only  by  state  necessity  and  the  fancy 
of  the  prince.     To  have  them  equal  in  number 
to  the  days  of  the  week  is  not  universal ;  while 
the  number  of  handmaids  is  unlimited.      It 
wiU  be  conceded,  that  the  prince  who  can 
govern  such  a  household,  and  maintain  equal 
rights,  when  claims  to  pre-eminence  must  be 
perpetually  asserted,   possesses  no  little  tact. 
The  government  of  the  kingdom  is  but  an 
amusement  .compared  with  such  a  task,  for  it  is 
within  the  Rawula  that  intrigue  is  enthroned. 
Captain  Burton,  who  saw  the  great  polygamic 
system  in  the  Salt  Lake  city,  observes  that  the 
nations    of   Europe    have    monogamic    laws, 
have  forbidden  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  the 
consequences  are  that  adulteries  and  unlawful 
connections  prevail  to  a  most  fearful   extent. 
And  among    some  of  these  nations  sinks   of 
wickedness,  wretchedness,  and  misery,are  licens- 
ed by  law.     He  remarks  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
plurality  of  wives  was  belieyed  and  practised 
by   Abraham.       Though    polygamy    is    met 
with  among  nearly  all  the  nations  of  southern 
and  eastern  Asia,    neither  amongst  the  mar 
homedans  or  hindoos,  is  it    deemed  a    res- 
pectable   practice.      A    mahomedan   by  law 
can  marry  four  wives,  and  all  his  captives  in 
war  can  form  his  Harm,  but  no  mahomedan, 
however  rich,  no  ruling  sovereign  even,  can 
obtain  a  second  wife  from  a  family  of  the  same 
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social  position  as  his  own,  and  amongst  Indian 
mahomedans  only  one  wife  is  married  with  all 
the  rejoicings  and  ceremonial  display  which  in 
most  countries  are  observed  when  a  bride  be- 
comes a  wife  and  mistress  of  a  home.  In  the  pro- 
fligacy of  towns  or  in  the  enforced  idleness  to 
which  so  many  mahomedans  in  India,  are  now 
constrained,  there    are  sometimes  found   the 
legitimate  number  of  wives,  along  with  many 
hindu  converts  to    mahomedanism,   who  are 
styled  the  "  Harm,*'  and  occasionally  amongst 
the  poorer  men  who  have  been  great  travellers, 
more  than  one  wife  is  in  a  house.     But  mo- 
nogamy is  the  general  rule,  and  marriage  is 
made  with  the  wife  for  whom  the  greater  re- 
joicings are  made.     In  mahomedan  law,  all 
children  born  in  marriage  have  equal  rights. 
In  India,  therefore,  where  women  are  married 
either  simply  by  the  Nikkah  ceremonial  or  by 
the  additional  display  in  the  Shadi  or  rejoicings, 
the  mahomedan  law  does  not  recognize  any 
distinction  in  the  rights  of  the  children  from 
Nikkah  or  Shadi  wives.     But,  in  the  social  cus- 
toms of  the  mahomedans  of  southern  India,  a 
great  distinction  is  made  between  the  o£bpring 
in  the  two  marriages.     A  Nikkah  wife  never 
receives  the  same  amount  of  respect  from  her 
household,  and  from  relatives,  and  never  receives 
from  her  husband  an  equal  monthly  allowance 
to  that  of  a  Shadi  vrife.   The  Nikkah  and  Shadi 
children  in  their  father's  households,  receive 
equal  courtesy  from  relatives,  because  they  are 
then  alike  looked  upon  as  the  children  of  the 
master  of  the  house.  But  a  father  never  grants 
to  Nikkah  children  allowances  equal  to  those 
which  he  apportions  to  those  of  his  Shadi  des- 
cent.    When  parents  are  seeking  for  suitable 
marriages  for  their  children,  Nikkah  offspring 
are  regarded  as  greatly  inferior  in  social  rank 
to  Shadi  ofispring,  and  the  taint  of  the  Nikkah 
marriage  is  remembered  from  generation  to 
generation,  men  wha  marry  by  the  Nikkah 
ceremony  take  such   wives  from   families  of 
inferior  rank  to  themselves,  or  from  women  of 
very  low  position,  wjiile  wives  who  are  married 
by  the  Shadi  ceremony  are   always  of  equal 
rank  to  the  men.     As  a  rule  then,  Nikkah 
wives  and  Nikkah  children  do  not  receive  in- 
comes equal  to  those  of  the  Shadi  relation,  and 
the  courtesies  and  respect  shewn  to  them  in 
their  families  and  by    the  outer  world,  are 
greatly  less  than  those  which  Shadi  wives  and 
children  receive.      The  enforced  idleness  to 
which  British   supremacy   has  subjected   the 
hereditary  soldiery  and  chiefs  of  India,  few  of 
whom  have  inclination  for  intellectual  pursuits, 
with  their  means  for  hunting  and  hawking  and 
other  field  sports  diminished,  there  have  grown 
up  amongst  them  many  loose  ideas,  loose  ways, 
andJar  habits,  but,  even  in  all  this,  the  Indian 
lonogamists.    Among  the  Meman 
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mahomedans  their  Pir,  or  holy  men,  are  of  the 
family  called  Rashid  Shahi  (descended  fixm  coe 
Mahomed  Rashid  Shah),  or  the  Bohri-waraSaj- 
yids,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  excessive  pijj- 
gamy.  Rashid  the  founder  of  the  house,  took 
unto  himself  thirty-two  wives  (instead  of  four), 
and  justified  the  practice  by  the  usual  sophisti. 
cal  arguments  of  the  Safi  order  to  which  he 
belonged.  The  Sindhi  divines  pronounced  his 
tenets  to  be  heretical,  and  his  conduct  damnable. 
The  Meman  sect,  however,  did  not  object  to  it, 
and  still  reverence  his  descendants. 

Among  hindoos,  in  general,  it  is  rare  to  heir 
of  two  wives  in  one  house,  but  the  ooneubiaage 
of  cities  in  the  south  of  India,  is  &eOh 
tated  by  the  temples  of  the  Deva  Dasa,  women 
devoted  to  the  gods.  In  hindoo  law,  a  mn 
may  have  wives  without  limit.  He  ought  not^ 
however,  to  take  an  additional  wife,  save  under 
certain  justifying  circumstances.  These  are,  hii 
wife's  exhibiting  want  of  chastity ;  habital 
disobedience  or  disrespect  towards  him ;  bid 
temper ;  bad  health ;  barrenness ;  or  should  ahe 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  produce  only  daugh- 
ters. The  consent  of  the  hindoo  wife,  without 
any  disqualifying  causes  on  her  side,  also,  of 
itself,  warrants  remarriage.  The  absence  of 
these  justifying  causes  will  not,  however,  in- 
validate a  second  marriage.  A  wife  who  hn 
been  superseded  by  a  second  marriage,  whete 
justifiably  or  not,  should  continue  to  reside  with 
her  husband.  If  he  oblige  her  to  leave  him, 
she  should  reside  with  his  relatives  or  her  own. 
In  either  case  the  husband  is  bound  to  main- 
tain her. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  the  law,  a  hin- 
doo can  marry  as  many  wives,  and  by  custom 
keep  as  many  concubines  as  he  may  choose; 
the  former  is  allowed  by  law  and  custom,  the 
latter  however,  is  not  explicitly  sanctioned  hf 
law,but  indirectly  permitted  by  custom,  and  ^ 
vails  chiefly  among  the  lower  orders.    The  lale 
maharaja  Sevaji  of  Tanjore  married  18  wivei 
on  one  day,  but  this  was  caused  by  a  mefe 
accident.    The  rajah  had  sent  to  his  natifa 
place  for  some  young  women  intending  to  many 
one  and  give  the  others  in  marriage  to  hk 
nobles:  but,  on  their  arrival,  and  becoming 
aware  of  his  intention  they  declared  that  as 
they  came  to  marry  him  t^ey  would  do- so  or 
not  marry  at  all,  but  all  would  at  aace  destroy 
themselves.  In  mythological  historr,  it  is  stated 
that  the  ancient  lang  Dasaradha,  the  Either  of 
Rama,  had  60,000  wives.    Grenerally  speaking, 
a  hindoo  marries  only  one  wife,  and  after  her 
death,  another,  if  he  can  afford  it.    There  are 
a  few  hindoo  persons,  in  Madras,  with  two  mar- 
ried wives :  but  it  is  so  extremely  rare  to  find 
a  husband  with  three  or  four  wives  at  one  time 
that  in  all  that  city  of  400,000  people,  there  || 
were  (in  1860)  only  three  instances  in  the  ' 
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higher  classes,  of  husbands  living  witli  three 
wives,  and  these  thej  had  married  successively, 
OQ  account  of  the  vrant  of  children.  Concu- 
binage among  the  higher  ranks  of  hindoo 
societj  in  Madras,  is  not  uncommon,  and  is 
generallj  selections  from  among  the  dancing 
girls  of  pagodas.  In  the  interior,  most  of  the 
petty  rajahs,  poligars  and  zemindars,  marry 
two  wives,  and  sometimes  keep  concubines  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  large  towns  of  China 
and  Japan,  concubinage  seems  to  prevail  to  a 
greater  extent,  than  it  is  met  with  in  the  west- 
era  countries  of  Southern  Asia.  In  Japan,  the 
practice,  so  soon  as  a  woman  is  married,  of 
staining  her  teeth  black,  and  thus  destroying 
one  of  woman's  greatest  ornaments,  can  only 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  wife  less  attrac- 
tive to  the  husband  and  forcing  his  affections 
elsewhere.  And  in  the  concubinage  of  China 
there  is  not  found  among  the  young  women 
whom  they  select,  any  of  the  deformed  feet 
which  the  richer  classes  of  the  people  create 
for  the  wives  of  their  households. 

Polygamy  is  not  prohibited  by  the  brahminical 
law  but  it  reserves  the  privilege  of  being  burnt 
ti^tber  with  the  husband,  to  the  eldest  and 
only  lawful  wife.  Polygamy  seems  to  have 
been  customary  in  India,  in  die  times  of  their 
transition  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural 
itate.  Notices  of  polygamy  are  more  frequent- 
ly met  with  iu  the  stories  of  the  hindoo  gods 
than  seen  among  the  modern  hindoos. 

The  law  of  divorce  which  is  enforced  among 
Emopean  nations  is  not  applicable  to  hindoos. 
According  to  their  religious  belief  the  future 
beatitude  of  a  man  solely  depends  upon  the 
fimeral  obsequies  performed  and  oblations 
offerea  to  the  manes  by  his  putra  or  son,  other- 
wise they  consider  he  will  be  doomed  to  pur- 
frtory.  The  primary  object  of  marriage  among 
the  hindoos  is  to  obtain  a  male  issue,  and  it  is 
eoly  in  case  of  failure  of  a  putra  or  son  that 
the  Hindoo  law  sanctions  polygamy,  as  also 
under  certain  other  conditions.  The  Hindoo 
law,  or  as  may  be  said,  the  fountain  head  of  all 
Hindoo  law,  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  their  great 
lawgiver,  sanctions  this  practice  only  exception- 
ably,  but  not  at  the  mere  pleasure  or  caprice 
of  any  man. 

"Tbe  grounds  that  justify  it  regard  the 
wife's  conduct,  her  temper,  or  her  state  of 
health ;  to  which  may  be  added  barrenness,  or 
the  producing  only  daughters  during  a  period 
of  ten  years." 

Throughout  the  South  and  East  of  Asia, 
women,  even  as  first  wives,  do  not  take  a  favoiir- 
ihle  pQsiiion  in  their  households,  until  they 
hecome  mothers.  Mr.  T.  T.  Meadows  writes 
•trongly  on  the  injurious  effects  on  Chinese 
Women  which  the  right  to  have  many 
vives  occasions.    The  Chinese  system  differs 
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seemingly  from  mahomedan  polygamy  in  this, 
that  a  mahomedan  woman  can  legally  hold 
property,  is  the  owner  of  her  own  dower,  and 
each  wife  has  a  separate  establishment  and  a 
separate  allowance  for  herself.  In  China  the 
extent  to  which  wives  are,  by  law  and  custom, 
in  the  power  of  their  husbands,  would  produce 
deplorable  effects,  but  fbr  the  almost  unlimited 
power  which  law  and  opinion  give  mothers  over 
their  sons  of  every  rank  and  age.  So  also 
the  institution  of  polygamy  is  largely  counter- 
balanced by  the  desire  of  all  the  men  to 
marry  early,  in  order  to  secure  a  progeny  of 
sons  as  soon  as  possible.  The  condition  of 
the  Chinese  woman  is  most  pitiable :  suffering, 
privation,  contempt,  all  kinds  of  misery  and 
degradation,  seize  on  her  in  the  cradle,  and 
accompany  her  pitilessly  to  the  tomb.  Her 
very  birth  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  humi- 
liation and  a  disgrace  to  the  family,  an  evi- 
dent sign  of  the  malediction  of  Heaven.  If 
she  be  not  immediately  suffocated,  she  is  re-, 
garded  and  treated  as  a  creature  radically 
despicable,  and  scarcely  belonging  to  the 
human  race.  Pan-houi-pan,  celebrated  among 
Chinese  writers,  though  a  woman,  endeavours 
in  her  works,  to  humiliate  her  own  sex,  by 
reminding  them  continually  of  the  inferior 
rank  they  occupy  in  the  creation.  "  When  a 
son  is  born,**  she  says  "  he  sleeps  upon  a  bed ;  he 
is  clothed  with  robes,  and  plays  with  pearls ; 
every  one  obeys  his  princely  cries.  But  when 
a  girl  is  born,  she  sleeps  upon  the  ground,  is 
merely  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  plays  with  a 
tile,  and  is  incapable  of  acting  virtuously  or 
viciously.  She  has  nothing  to  think  of  but 
preparing  food,  making  wine,  and  not  vexing  her 
parents."  In  ancient  times,  in  China,  instead  of 
rejoicing  when  a  child  was  born  if  it  happened 
to  be  a  girl,  they  lefl  it  for  three  whole  days 
on  a  heap  of  rags  on  the  ground,  and  the 
family  did  not  manifest  the  slightest  interest 
in  so  insignificant  an  event.  This  public  and 
private  servitude  of  women,  a  servitude  that 
opinion,  legislation,  manners,  have  sealed  with 
their  tnplc  seal,  has  become,  in  some  measure, 
the  comer-stone  of  Chinese  society.  The  young 
girl  lives  shut  up  in  the  house  where  she  was 
born,  occupied  exclusively  with  the  cares 
of  housekeeping,  treated  by  everybody,  and 
especially  by  her  brothers,  as  ti  menial,  from 
whom  they  have  a  right  to  demand  the  lowest 
and  most  painful  services.  The  amusements 
and  pleasures  of  her  age  are  quite  unknown  to 
her;  her  whole  education  consists  in  knowing 
how  to  use  her  needle,  she  neither  learns  to 
read  nor  to  write ;  there  exists  for  her  neither 
school  nor  house  of  education;  she  is  con- 
demned to  vegetate  in  the  most  complete  and 
absolute  ignorance,  and  no  one  ever  thinks  of,' 
or  troubles  himself  about  her,  till  the   time 
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arrives  when  she  is  to  be  married.  Nay,  the 
idea  of  her  nullity  is  carried  so  far,  that  even 
in  this,  the  most  important  and  decisive  event 
in  the  life  of  a  woman,  she  passes  for  nothing ; 
the  consulting  her  in  any  way,  or  informing 
her  of  so  much  as  of  the  name  of  her  husband 
would  be  considered  as  most  superfluous  and 
absurd.  In  China  a  woman  counts  for  nothing. 
The  law  ignores  her  existence,  or  notices  her 
merely  to  load  her  with  fetters,  to  complete 
her  servitude,  and  confirm  her  legal  incapacity. 
Her  husband,  or  rather  her  lord  and  master, 
can  strike  her  with  impunity,  starve  her, 
sell  her,  or,  what  is  worse,  let  her  out  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  as  is  a  common 
practice  in  the  province  of  Tche-kiang. 
Polygamy  aggravates  the  sufferings  of  the 
Chinese  wife.  When  she  is  no  longer  young, 
when  she  has  no  children,  or  none  of  the  male 
sex,  her  husband  takes  a  second  wife,  of  whom 
she  becomes  in  some  measure  the  servant. 
The  household  is  then  the  seat  of  continual  war, 
full  of  jealousies,  animosities,  quarrels  and  not 
unfrequently  of  battles.  When  they  are  alone 
they  have  at  least  the  liberty  of  weeping  in 
secret  over  the  cureless  sorrows  of  their  destiny. 
The  little  Chinese  girl  born  in  a  christian 
family  is  not  murdered,  as  is  often  the  case 
among  the  pagans.  Religion  is  there  to  watch 
over  her  at  her  birtli,  to  take  her  lovingly  in  its 
arms,  and  say,  here  is  achild  created  in  the  image 
ofGod,  and  predestined,  like  you,  to  immortality. 
The  Chinese  bride  is  seldom  seen  by  the  husband 
until  she  leaves  the  sedan  chair  in  which  she 
is  conveyed,  with  her  belongings,  to  his  house. 
Mandarin  ducks  are  introduced  at  mai-riages 
as  patterns  of  connubial  felicity.  In  the  little 
feet  of  the  Chinese  women,  the  fou)r  small  toes 
appear  grown  into  the  foot ;  the  great  toe  left 
in  its  natural  position.  The  fore  part  of  the 
foot  is  so  tightly  bound  with  strong  broad  liga- 
tures, that  all  ^e  growth  is  forced  into  height 
instead  of  length  and  breadth,  and  forms  a 
thick  lump  at  the  ancle ;  the  under  part  mea- 
sures scarcely  four  inches  long  and  an  inch  and 
a  half  wide.  The  foot  is  constantly  bound  up 
in  white  linen  or  silk,  and  strong  broad  ribbons 
and  stuck  in  a  very  high  heeled  shoe.  The 
crippled  fair  ones  trip  about  with  tolerable 
quickness ;  to  be  sure  they  waddle  like  geese, 
but  they  manage  to  get  up  and  down  stairs 
without  the  help  of  a  stick.  In&nticide,  of 
which  the  husbands  are  the  only  perpetrators, 
is  not  uncommon  ;  but  female  children  only  are 
murdered,  and  those  immediately  afler  their 
birth.  This  horrible  crime  meets  with  no 
punishment  from  the  laws  of  the  country ;  a 
father  being  the  sovereign  lord  of  his  children, 
he  may  extinguish  life  whenever  he  perceives, 
.or  pretends,  that  a  prolongation  of  it  would  only 
aggravate  the  sufferings  of  his  offspring. 
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Polgamy  is  practised  both  on  the  mainluid 
and  in  Torres  Straits  and  Mr.  McGillivray  had 
heard  of  a  man  with  four  wives.  According  to 
the  will  of  the  father,  and  without  regaid  to 
disparity  of  age,  the  future  husband  may  be 
and  often  is  an  old  man  with  several  wives. 
When  the  man  thinks  proper  he  takes  bit 
wife  to  live  with  him  without  any  further 
ceremony,  but  before  this  she  has  probably 
associated  with  the  young  men,  such,  if  con- 
ducted with  a  moderate  degree  of  secrecy, 
not  being  considered  as  an  offence,  although  if 
continued  afler  marriage  it  would  be  visit^  by 
the  husband  (if  powerful  enough)  upon  both 
the  offending  parties  with  the  severest  punish- 
ment. The  Abbe  Em.  Domenech  tells  us  that 
polygamy  prevails  amongst  the  Indians  of 
Norrfi  America. — Sinnett\  Lad\f%  Voyage,  p, 
50 ;  Boioring;s  Siam,  Vol,  i,  p.  105 ;  Mc&L 
livray*$  Voyage,  Vol.  i,  p.  8  ;  P.  Veneatrojihi 
Naidoo,  cU  the  Hindoo  Debating  Society ;  Maj, 
CanninghanCs  Ladak,  pp.  54,  306  ;  Rnd.  H. 
Moeglvig*s  Coorg  Memoirs,  pp.  29 — 32;  Tk 
enchanted  fruit,  Sir  W.  J<yiie^$  Works,  Vd. 
xiii,  pp.  213-217 ;  LiMock^s  Orig.  of  CM, 
pp.  100-102;  Tod's  Eajasthan,  VolA,p.  307; 
Burton,  The  Oity  of  Saints,  pp.  457,  458; 
BwrUnCs  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Vol.  iii,  p.  51 ; 
Strange^  Hindoo  Law,  Chinese  and  their 
Rebellions,  pp.  538-39 ;  Htu^s  Chinese  Em- 
pire, Vol.  i,  pp.  248-252 ;  Mr.  T.  T.  Mea- 
dows; The  Chinese  and  their  EebeUi»nt,ff. 
538-539.     See  Polyandry,  Kulin. 

POLYGALACEiE,  Lindl.  The  MUk-wort 
tribe  of  plants  comprising  4  genera,  6  speciei, 
viz. :  3  Polygala ;  1  Salomonia ;  1  Xantho- 
phyllum ;  1  Securidaca. 

POLYGAR,  in  southern  India,  in  the  ume  of 
Orme,  was  a  term  applied  to  the  semi-indepeo- 
dant  chiefs  in  mountainous  and  woodland  dis- 
tricts. Of  these  were  Aryalore,  Bangar  Tat- 
cham,  Bomraz,  Coilor-pettah,  Elerempenah, 
Ettapuram,  Madura,  where  t^eir  districts  111 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  west 
Others  in  Tinnevelly,  in  that  neighbourhood 
were  styled  the  Tondiman  rajah,  Uie  greater 
and  lesser  Moravar ;  Nattam  Nelii  Cot^,  and 
Nellitangaville,  the  last  styled  PuUitaver. 
North  of  Madras  are  the  polygars  of  Bangar 
Yatcham,  Damerha,  and  Bomraz,  against  whom 
in  1756,  Mahomed  Ali  and  Colonel  Kilpatrick 
marched.  A  polygar  possessed  the  fort  of 
Savanore,one  settled  at  Oodiaghery  and  another 
near  Verdachelum,  when  in  July  17ol,  Mr. 
Pigot  and  Clive  drove  off  another  at  Warrior- 
polliam. — Orme,  i.     See  Poligar 

POLYGAR  DOG,  See  Canis. 

POLYGON ACEiG,  Lindl.  The  Buck-wheat 
tribe  of  plants,  comprising  9  gen.  65  sp.  viz., 

1  Konigia ;  6  Rumex  ;  1  Oiyria ;  4  Rheum ; 

2  Coccoloba;  1  Ceratogon ;  1  Ampelygonum;  48 
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PalygoDom ;  3  Fagopynim.  Roxburgh  namei  15 
■peciea  of  Polygonum.  His  F.  laaatum,  common 
rouod  Calcutta,  U  colled  Sneet  panee  merich, 
or  wliite  waur  pepper ;  P.  pilosum  ;  burra 
panee  mericb,  or  great  water  pepper,  ia  also 
commoa  near  CoJcutta,  and  flower?  at  the 
beginning  of  the  wet  aeaaon.  The  name  de- 
note* its  aoalc^  in  properties  to  the  P,  hjdero- 
piper  of  Europe,  which  gives  a  yellow  colour  to 
wool :  P.  tlaccidum  is  also  called  Pituee  merich 
in  Calcatta.  In  China,  tnp  species  of  Polygon- 
nm  are  cultJTated  fur  ibe  blue  dye  furnished  by 
the  leaves,  which  ia  extracted  like  indigo  by 
maceration.  In  Icones,  Dr.  Wight  gives  Poly- 
gonum anibiguum,  avicuiare.  baibatum,  Chi- 
nense,  donii,  glabrum,  horriduui,  Indicum, 
nolle,  Nepalense,  pedunculare.  stricCum,  Wal- 
lichii, — O'Shauyhntuy,  p.  523  ;  Williamt' 
Middle Kin(fdom,p.2S2:  fVight'i  Icona ;  Roa:b. 
Vol.  ii,  p.  285. 

POLYGONUM,  tp. 
Bijbutd,  Hi5D.  I  Kamin,  Htmi. 

Kanr,  „     |  Utmnz,  „ 

Used  for  spitting  of  blood  and  rheumatism. 
A  nibstitute  for  rhubarb  in  double  doses. — 
PbwelTi  Hand-book,  Vol.  i,  p.  372. 

POLYGONUM  AMPHIBIUM. 
Gone,  Cum.  |  Tien  li&u,  Chix.' 

The  root  of  this  Chines^  plant  has  been  re- 
commended as  a  substitute  fur  saraaparllJa, 
which  its  root-like  stems  resemble.  Vegetates 
iDCsshmeref  and  is  considered  as  a  veterinary 
medicine  ;  whence  its  name,  guree  (horse). — 
Smth'iMal.  Med.,  Chhui,  p.  175;  &Shawfh- 
■Miy,  p.  523  ;   Uonigbergtr,  p.  330. 

POLYGONUM  AVICULARE. 
ITo-jui,  Chin.  I  Maehooti,  Hiitd. 

Kavtgnoi,  E:io.  |  Ttleomali,  Samb 

A  plant  of  China,  its  dried  root  is  used  as  a 
pectwal.  Considered  medicinal  in  Behar.  Its 
numerous  seeds  supply  abundant  food  for  small 
;  Uids ;  they  are  said  to  be  emetic  and  cathartic. 
Thonbei^  says  that  in  Japan  a  blue  dye  is  pre- 
fared  from  this  plant.  It  grows  at  Cashmere, 
and  is  there  oificinal. — O'Shatighiiemi,  p.  522  ; 
Bray.  Disp. ;  Bng.  Oyc. ;  Hoaigherger,  p.  330  ; 
SmitA  Chintse  Mat.  Med. 

POLYGONUM  BARBATUM,  linn.,  Roxb,. 

Hiin-luu,  Ceih.  I  Atalsri,  Aatalari,       Tiv., 

V«IuK>  models  mnko,  Kooda  nulle,  Tki.. 

This  plant  grows  in  Bengal  and  peninsular 
India.  Considered  diuretic  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  giren  in  infusion  by  the  native  doc- 
ton  in  India  in  cases  of  colic.  Cattle  eat  it 
greedily.  The  seeds  are  used  in  China  also  in 
colic  and  choleraic  affections.  Its  leaves  and 
•lalki  as  a  wash  for  calloi^s  ulcers. — O'Shavgk- 
»ffl*y,  p.  522 ;  Smith.  ' 
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POLYGONUM 
Uaslun,  Hu 

ApIantofN.W. 

gums  and  ulcers, 
parently  of  Polygo 
Lahore  to  Pealiawa 

POLYGONUM  I 
buckwheat,  is  abut 
kim,  forms  an  exc 
"  Pullopbi ;"  ia  a 
and  is  also  found  : 
Hooker'*  Him.  Jovi 

POLYGONUM] 
Fa^pyrum  esculent 

Seeds  nutritive 
very  fattening. — P' 

'polygonum 

P'ei 

A  Chinese  plant 
itching  skin  affectii 
tive  and  anthelmin 
flux  iu  operating  o: 

POLYGONUM 
gonum  aviculare  al 
where  they  are  we 
Dr.  Honightrgef,  p 

POLYGONUM 
among  the  Cashmei 
are  officinal, — Dr. 

POLYGONUM  : 
mere  mountains  at 
Caahmere. —  Dr.  H< 

POLYGONUM 
peraicaria,  a  gardei 
P.  hydropiper,  a 
pink  flowers.— /fiti 

POLYGONUM  1 
Amldandi,  1 

Chuchi, 

This  and  P.  polyi 
fine  flowers.  One  i 
strong  honey  smell 
be  common  locall 
from  6.000  to  12,(1 
are  used  by  the  ; 
a  very  good  imit 
st«wing  the  stalks 
are  eaten  raw  by  tl 
Dr.  J.  A.  SUwart, 

POLYGONUM  ' 
nense  and  P.  barbi 
indigo,  in  China  a 
p.  523.     See  Dyes 

POLYGONUM  ' 
Niala. 


POLYNEMUS. 

Lahoul.  In  Ladak  it  is  browsed  by  goats  and 
yaks. — Dr.  J,  L,  Stewart,  m.  d. 

P0LY2^INIA  ABYSSINICA,  Linn.  Syn.  of 
Guizotia  oleilera,  DC. 

POLYMXIA  FRONDOSA,  Bruce.  Syn.  of 
Guizotia  oleifera,  DC. 

POLYNEMUS,  a  genus  of  fishes,  placed  by 
Cuvier  in  liia  third  division  of  the  Percidae,  the 
general  form  of  the  body  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  perch.  Considerable  interest  is 
attached  to  the  Polynemi  on  account  of  their 
yielding  isinglass.  This  fact  was  first  made 
known  by  Dr.  Cantor.  The  species  best  known, 
he  says  is  the  Polynenius  risua  of  Hamilton  (P 
longifilis,  Cuvier  ;  the  Tupsee,  or  ^lango  fish, 
of  the  Anglo-Indians) :  this  inhabits  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  and  the  estuaries  of  the  Ganges, 
but  enters  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  even 
higher  up  than  Calcutta  during  the  breed- 
ing season  (April  and  May),  when  the  fish  is 
considered  in  its  highest  perfection,  and  is 
generally  sought  as  a  great  delicacy.  This 
species  is  the  smallest,  for  its  length  seldom  ex- 
ceeds eight  or  nine  inches,  and  one  inch  and 
a  half  or  two  inches  in  depth."  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  great  length  o^  filaments,  or  free 
rays,  of  the  pectoral  fins,  these  being  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  body,  and  seven  in 
number  on  each  side.  P.  aureus  and  P.  topsui 
of  Hamilton,  Dr.  Cantor  states,are  closely  allied  to 
this  species.  "Polynemus  sele,  Hamilton  (P. 
^]eh\m,  Broussonyiais;  P.  lineatus,  Lac^pede),\^ 
the  Suleah  fish  first  mentioned  in  Parbury's 
*  Oriental  Herald,'  as  yielding  isinglass.  This 
species,  as  well  as  another  clasely  allied  to  P. 
quadrifilis,  Cuvier,  which  was  dissected,  figm*ed 
and  described,  under  the  name  of  P.  Salliah 
(Saccolih),  appears  to  be  equally  plentiful,  in 
shoals,  all  the  year  round,  in  the  estuaries  of 
the  Ganges,  and  is  appreciated  by  Europeans 
for  its  excellent  flavour :  both  species  attain  a 
a  size  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  and 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  depth,''  (^Cantor.)  Be- 
sides the  species  found  on  the  coast  of  the 
mainland,  two  other  species  of  Polynemus,  P. 
heseanemus  and  P.  hepta.dactylus,  have  been 
discovered  off  the  coast  of  Java.  On  the  coast 
of  Africa  and  in  the  West  Indies,  also,  certain 
species  of  the  present  genus  are  found.  One  of 
the  African  species  is  confounded  by  Cuvier 
with  the  Indian  P.  longifilis,  and  the  mistake 
has  been  rectified  by  Mr.  Bennett.  It  appears 
that  this  species  (which  is  in  all  pi-obability  the 
Pentanemus  of  Artedion,  on  which  LinnsBus 
established  his  P.  quinquarias)  differs  from  the 
Mango  fish  of  India  in  the  number  of  free  rays 
to  the  pectoral  fins,  the  latter  having  seven  rays, 
and  the  African  species  only  five.  Messrs. 
Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  not  having  found  any 
species  of  Polynomas  with  so  few  as  five  free 
rays,  and  those  longer  than  the  body,  imagine 
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that  the  P.  quinquarius  was  founded  on  a 
mutilated  specimen. 

The  species  of  the  Polynemus,  or  paradise 
fish,  are  known  for  their  excellence  as  articles 
of  food.  Of  these  the  Mango  fish  or  tupsee 
mutchee  of  the  Bengalees  (Polynemns  risua, 
Buck.,)  is  a  familiar  instance,  though  this  is 
remarkable  as  being  without  a  swimming-blad- 
der ;  while  the  other  species  have  it  large  and 
stout.  Tlie  species  occur  in  the  seas  of  wann 
climates ;  ^ye  are  described  by  Dr.  Buchanan 
in  his  Gangetic  fishes,  but  only  two  are  of 
considerable  size,  occurring  in  tlie  estuary  of 
the  Hooghly,  and  probably  in  those  of  the 
Ganges.  One  of  these,  with  another  large 
species,  is  also  described  by  Dr.  Russell  in  ha 
work  on  the  fishes  of  the  Madras  coast.  That 
figured  in  his  tab.  184  and  called  maga-booshee 
is  Polynemus  uronemus  of  Cuvier,  while  the 
maga-jellee,  tab.  183,  named  P.  tetradactylus 
by  Shaw  is  probably  P.  teris  of  Buchanan. 
Both,  but  especially  the  first,  Kiissell  says,  are 
esteemed  for  the  table  and  called  Koeball  by 
the  English.  *  Dr.  McClelland  ascertained  that 
the  species  affording  the  isinglass,  is  the  Poly- 
nemus sele  of  Buchanan,  Sele  or  sulea  of  the 
Bengalese,  described  but  not  figured  in  hii 
work  on  the  Gangetic  fishes  (p.  226.)  Dr.  M. 
has,  however,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  a  figure  from  Dr. 
Buchanan's  unpublished  collection  of  drawings, 
which  are  kept  at  the  East  India  Company's 
Botanic  garden  at  Calcutta.  This  figure,  h« 
states,  conveys  a  good  representation  oi  the 
Sele,  about  the  half  size  of  a  specimen,  bm. 
which  he  obtained  sixty-six  grains  of  Isinglass. 
Dr.  Buchanan  describes  the  Sele  as  affording  t 
light  nourishing  food,  like  most  of  the  fishei 
which  he  ha.s  called  Bola,  but  as  being  inferior 
to  many  of  them  in  fiavour.  It  is  common  in  the 
estuaries  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  often  found 
weighing  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  pounds; 
and  may  perhaps  be  the  Emoi  of  Otaheiti,  the 
Polynemus  lineatus  of  Lacepede,  the  P.  plebiv 
of  Broussonet.  This,  according  to  Block,  is  by 
the  English  called  king-fish,  and  is  the  Kalft- 
min,  Tam.,  of  John,  from  Tranquebar,  and 
abundant  in  the  Kistna  and  Godavery.  Bucha- 
nan further  states,  that  the  Sele  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  abovenamed  "  maga  boo- 
shee"  of  Dr.  Russell.  An  anonymous  author 
stated  that  from  half  a  pound  to  three  quarten 
of  a  pound  of  isinglass  may  be  obtained  from 
each  fish,  and  McClelland  supposed  either  that 
P.  sele  attains  a  much  larger  size  than  twenty- 
four  pounds,  the  limit  given  to  it  by  Buchanan, 
or  that  isinglass  is  also  afforded  by  a  &r  laiger 
species,  namely,  P.  tetradactylus,  telia,  or  teriyi 
bhangan.  This  is  identical  with  the  "maga- 
jelle"  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  which  Buck*- 
nan  often  saw  six  feet  long  in  the  Calcutta  baaar, 
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and  waa  informed,  sometimes  equalled  320 
pounds  avoirdupois  in  weight.  It  is  considered 
by  die  natives  as  a  wholesome  diet  although  sel- 
dom used  bj  Europeans.  Dr.  McClelland  says 
be  has  frequently  seen  them  of  a  uniform  size, 
that  must  have  weighed  jfroni  Mty  to  a  hun- 
dred pounds  at  least,  loading  whole  cavalcades 
of  carts  on  their  way  to  the  Calcutta  bazaar 
during  the  cold  season.  ,  ]k)th  the  Sele  and  the 
'^teiia  bhangan"  must  consequently  be  very 
conmion  there  from  November  to  March.  P. 
Sele  is  supposed  to  be  a  vai*iety  of  P.  lineatus, 
vhich  is  said  to  be  common  on  all  the  shores 
to  the  eastward;  but  if  so.  Dr.  M.  says,  it 
seems  strange  that  the  Chinese  should  send  for 
it  to  the  Hoc^hly.  The  same  might,  however, 
be  said  of  the  cod,  which,  though  caught  in 
abundance  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  ia 
also  diligently  sought  for  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland. He  also  inquires  whether  Poly- 
nemus  emoi  and  P.  plebius,  supposed  by 
Buchanan  to  correspond  witli  his  Sele,  contain 
the  same  valuable  substance,  and  whether 
either  of  Russells  species,  the  abovenamed 
mago-booshee  and  maga-jelle  (Indian  fishes, 
183-184),  yield  it.  The  species  of  this  genus, 
fomish  a  considerable  p»>rtion  of  the  iainglass 
of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  viz : 

Pdynemus  heptadadylus.  Total  length  4ji 
inches.  Inhabits  Penang,  Batavia,  Cheribon 
and  Samarang. 

Pohjiiemus  Jiexanemus^  Cuv.  and  Val.,  4  in- 
ches long.  Inhabits  Penang,  Batavia,  Sama- 
rang and  Pasuruan. 

Polynemus  indicus,  Shaw. 


P.  lineatus,  McClelland. 
P.  gelatinosus,        „ 


Roe-bull, 
Ikan  kurow, 
Walan  kala. 


Eno. 

MAI.AT. 

Tam. 


P.  sele,  Buchanan, 

P.  uronenius,  Cui\  Val, 

P.  ploteus,  McClelland, 

tttkwan,  Arracan. 

KathA,  the  young,   Dukk. 
King  fish,    '  Exo. 

The  total  length  of  the  fish  is  3  feet.  It  in- 
habits the  seas  of  Penang,  Singapore,  Malay 
peninsula,  Surabaya,  Estuaries  of  the  Ganges, 
Vizagapatam,  Madras  and  Pondicherry.  The 
•tnicture  of  the  air-vessel  of  this  species  is  the 
most  striking  character  by  which "  it  may  at 
once  be  distinguished  from  P.  plebius.  Its 
membrane  is  silvery  thick ;  the  general  form 
wal.  It  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  sto- 
mach terminating  behind  in  a  very  sharp 
print,  which  penetrates  the  thick  of  the  tail 
over  the  first  interspinal  of  the  anal.  At 
Penang  single  individuals  occur  at  all  seasons  : 
hut  numbers  are  taken  from  June  to  August. 
The  weight  is  commonly  from  4  to  6  lb.  seldom 
exceeding  20.  The  air-vessel  of  a  good  sized 
i^  when  dried  and  ready  for  the  market  in 
Cliina,  weighs  upwards  of  2  oz.,  is  considered 
Tcry  good  isinglass,  and  fetches  25  to  30  dol- 
lar per  pecu!.  The  fish  itself  is  valued  as  an 
»tiele  of  food,  though  less  so  than  P.  tetradac- 
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j  tylus.  Mr.  O'Riley  estimated  that  2,000  lbs. 
of  isinglass  from  this  fish,  might  be  obtained 
annually  off  Amherst  alone.  Mr.  Blundell 
said  that  the  largest  sounds  were  exported  from 
Rangoon,  and  that  they  sell  there  at  about  half 
a  rupee  a  pound.  Major  Bogle  wrote  that 
about  10,000  of  the  fish,  large  and  small,  were 
taken  annually  in  Arracan  and  that  the  sounds 
sold  there  for  about  a  third  of  a  rupee  per 
pound  :  the  Chinese  exported  them  to  Penang 
where  they  are  said  to  bring  more  than  a  rupee 
a  pound. 

Polynemm  pUhius,  Broussonet;  Linne ; 
Bloch  ;  Shaw ;  Cuv.  and  Val. 

P.  commersonii,    Shaw, 
Bynni,  Bruce, 

Pole  kala,  Tam. 

This  fish  attains  to  4  feet  as  its  full  size.  Jt 
inhabits  the  Coromandel  coast,  Otaheite,  Isle  of 
France  and  Isle  of  Tanna.  Its  value  as  a  fish 
yielding  isinglaas  requires  to  be  ascertained. 

Polynemm  tetradaetyhis,  Shaw. 


P.  lineatus,       Lacepeds, 
P.  niloticus,  iikmo. 

Hoe-ball,  Eno. 


Polynemus  teria,  Orm/, 
Triglia  asiatica,  Limie, 
P.  salliah.  Cantor, 

Roe-boll,  Ejro.  |  Yerra  kala. 


P.  quadrlfilis, 
Maga  jelle, 


Cantor, 
liuuell. 

Tam. 


Inhabits  seas  of  Penang,  Singapore,  Malay 
peninsula,  Lancavy,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Gangetic 
estuaries,  Australia,  China,  Bantam,  Batavia, 
Tjilatjap,  Samarang,  Surabaya ;  Bangkallang. 
The  species  has  no  air-vessel. 

The  true  cod  has  not  been  seen  on  the  Chinese 
coast,  but  several  species  of  Serranus  (as  Plec- 
tropoma  susuki,  Serranus  shihpan,  megachir, 
&c.,)  generally  called  shippan  by  the  natives, 
and  garoupa  by  foreigners,  are  common  about 
Macao,  and  considered  the  mqst  delicate 
flavoured  of  any  fish  in  the  market.  Another 
a  common  and  delicious  fish  is  the  Polynemus 
tetradactylus  or  bynui-carp,  usual  called  salmon 
by  foreigners:  isinglass  is  prepared  from  its  skin. 
The  pomfret,  or  stangyu  of  the  Chinese  (Stro- 
mateus  argenteus),  is  a  good  pan-fish,  but  not 
so  delicate  as  the  sole -fish,  many  species  of 
which  abound  in  the  shallows  o(  the  Bogue. 
Two  or  three  species  of  mackerel,  the  Scisena 
lucida,  an  Ophiocephalus,  the  mullet,  the  white- 
rice  fish  and  a  kind  of  shad,  complete  the  Kst 
of  good  table  fish 'found  in  the  markets  of  Can- 
ton. Several  of  the  generi  Arias,  Otolithus 
Umbrina,  Lobotes,  Poljoieriius,  furnish  isinglass 
in  abundance,  P.  '  tetradactylus  is  va- 
lued both  for  food  and  for  its  large  sounds. 
The  isinglass,  or  fish-glue,  made  by  the  Chinese 
from  the  sounds  and  noses  of  some  sorts  offish,  as 
the  bynnicai'p,  or  Polynemus  is  much  used 
in  cookery,  and  the  manufacture  of  false  pearls. 
—Il^yle  on  Isinr/lass,  passim.  See  Isinglass, 
as  Fish  Matvs,  Fish  sounds,  or  Air  Bladders  ; 
William's  Middle  Khufdom,  Vol,  ii,  pp,  \\{) 
1G9,  270,  272,  401  ;  Cantor,  Fishes. 
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POLYNEMIDjG,  a  family  of  fishes  compris- 
ing 21  Poljnemus,  1  Pentanemus,  1  Guleoides. 

POLYNESIA.  By  modern  geographers, 
Polynesia,  in  its  widest  extension,  has  been 
Understood  to  include  the  numerous  islands 
which  lie  in  the  Pacific  to  the  east  of  the 
Philippines,  Moluccas,  and  Australia,  and 
stretch  away  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  west 
coast  of  America.  So  defined,  this  oceanic  re- 
gion is  ethnogi-aphically  distributed  into  Mela- 
nesia, Micronesia,  and  Polynesia  Proper.  Me- 
lanesia or  the  area  of  the  Bla<;k,  or  Papuan,  i.e. 
frizzly-haired,  population — includes  Papua,  or 
New  Guinea,  the  longest  island  in  the  world, 
and  all  that  continuous  insular  reach  south  of 
the  equator,  from  New  Ireland  to  New  Caledo- 
nia. Micronesia  comprises  the  Pelew  islands, 
the  Carolines,  tlie  Marianne,  or  Ladrone,  and 
the  Tarawa,  or  Kingsmill  groups.  Polynesia 
Proper,  extending  eastward  from  Tarawa  to 
Waiho,  or  Easter  Isle,  inclusive,  and  from 
Hawaii  north  to  New  Zealand  south  of  the 
equator,  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  inter- 
mediate island-world,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  the  Fiji  group.  Micronesia,  or  the 
Pelew-Tarawa  region  is  coyered  by  the  brown 
race,  and  Melanesia  is  the  area  of  the  black 
race,  and  there  is  the  intermediate  and  ambi- 
guous Fiji  islands.  Among  the  inhabitants  of 
Polynesia  Proper  of  the  ethnographical  le- 
gislators, a  similarity  of  race,  language,  re- 
ligion, customs,  and  government,  sufficiently 
attest  identity  of  origin.  Ethnologists  indeed 
regard  it  as  clearly  established,  that  the  Poly- 
nesian Proper  are  sprung  from  the  Malay 
family.  This  bold  and  enterprising  pirate- 
people,  issuing  from  Sumatra,  their  primitive 
settlement,  founded  Singhapura,  a,d.  1160,  and 
about  a  century  afterwards,  Malacca.  The 
first  arrival  of  hindoos  in  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, if  we  may  trust  Javanese  annals,  occurred 
about  A.i>.  1278.  The  Malay  exodus  from  the 
same  insular  region  to  Polynesia  is  conjectured 
to  have  taken  place  "after  thehindoo  influence 
began  to  prevail  there,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
the  mahomedan  traders  and  settlers  from 
Arabia.  The  presence  of  the  Black  or  Papuan 
element  in  the  various  islands  of  Polynesia  is 
explicable  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Indian 
Arcbipelago  and  Malay  Peoinsola  were  pri- 
mitively inhabited  by  a  dark  race,  exterminat- 
ed or  absorbed  by  a  brown  race  of  Indians, 
connected  perhaps  with  the  wooly-haired  tribes 
still  said  to  exist  "  in  the  mountain  range  which 
traverses  the  eastern  side  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula."  In  support  of  this,  or  a  not  dis- 
similar hypothesis,  Professor  Latham  refers  us 
to  a  proximately  black  variety  among  the  exist- 
ing populations  of  Protonesia  the  Malaccan 
Peninsula  and  Indian  Archipelago,  from 
"'^  inferior  social  position  and  restriction  to 
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the  interior  and  more  impracticable  parts  of  the 
island,  he  concludes  that  the  Protonesian  Blacb 
are  tbe  descendants  of  the  older  oocnpantB. 
The  population  of  all  the  islands  of  the  I^uaSc, 
continental  group  is  presumed  to  date  from  Ocea- 
nian migration,  which  has  been  laid  down  in  the 
following  order — Malayan,Plrotonesian,  Paposn, 
Polynesian.  A  well-  known  writer  clasaes  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Archipelago  into  two  great 
races,  totally  different  in  their  physical  aspect 
and  in  their  moral  character.  He  says:— 
'  in  the  Malay  we  have  the  fuU  extent  of  iht 
Polynesian  race  (extending  from  Marianna  to 
Easter  Island  and  from  Hawaii  to  new  Zealand) 
with  no  greater  variety  in  the  Malay  langnage 
than  is  to  be  met  with  in  European  language! 
derived  from  the  same  source.  The  second  race 
are  distinguished  by  the  usual  Ethiopian  fea* 
tures,  and  occupy  New  Holland,  New  Gainea, 
New  Caledonia,  and  the  Fiji*  The  physical 
conformation  of  the  Papuan,  and  particolarij 
the  squareness  of  the  head,*  distinguishes  hia 
from  the  African  negro,  and  authorises  the  sop- 
position  of  his  being  indigenous  to  these  coun- 
tries.' The  writer  here  quoted  assumes  &e 
correctness  of  the  proposition  *  that  one  island 
has  supplied  another  with  population  based 
upon  the  principle  of  contiguity/  and  deduoei 
therefrom  that  Torres  Straits,  being  the  qsp- 
rowes^  portion  of  the  ocean  which  separata 
Australia  from  New  Guinea,  constitutes  a  reasoa 
for  deriving  the  Australian  source  from  tfas 
Papuans.  It  is  difficult  to  define  the  extent  of 
early  occupancy,  and  to  determine  where  tlA 
migration  ceased  on  the  continent,  since  there 
are  physical  evidences,  as  well  as  other  indica- 
tions of  a  strong  character,  which  denote  thai 
Tasmania  and  Australia  consisted  formerly  of 
an  undivided  terra  firma.  The  Papuan  net' 
are  clearly  either  from  the  Moluccas  or  an  adr 
joining  island,  where  the  negro  characteristici 
are  shown  to  have  been  more  strongly  deit* 
loped  than  those  to  be  met  with  around  tbi 
continent  of  New  Holland ;  and  although  thi 
island  of  New  Guinea,  from  its  situation  aal^ 
importance,  has  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  ceiw 
tain  civilising  influences  at  a  comparatiTe^ 
eai*ly  period,  it  has  nevertheless  retained  tba 
strongest  features  of  its  settlement  thioughoal 
a  varied  intermixture.  In  the  natives  of  Nev 
Guinea  we  have  almost  generally  the  wooUj 
head,  sometimes  frizzled,  and  occasionally  in 
pipelike  knots,  the  thick  lips  and  squat  nose^, 
which  indicate  their  n^gro  connection,  whilt 
their  colour  ranges  from  the  sallow  hue  of  the 
Sandwich  to  the  dark  copper  of  ^e  Bomese* 
The  face  is  suggestive  at'  the  Mongol  type, 
being  square  and  angular  ;  and  in  many  parti 
of  the  island  of  New  Guinea  the  obliquity  of 
vision  common  to  the  Chinese  is  apparent 
Recent  investigatioiui  wooldieem  to  denote  abo 
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that  they  are  frequently  distinguished  by  a  i 
Jewish  cast  of  features  ;  so  that,  instead  of 
their  presenting  indications  of  a  pure  nation, 
88  well  as  the  ^tinctive  type  of  a  great  race, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
Coming  in  all  probability  from  one  of  the  small 
western  islands  in  the  route  from  the  north- 
west or  the  Moluccas  (originally  peopled  from 
the  Philippines),  the  Papuan  race  are  tbund  to 
spread  over  a  large  area,  and  extend  round'  the 
Caroline  islands.  Blaksland  states  that  the 
geographical  boundary  of  the  Papuan  is  coinci- 
dent with  the  north-west  monsoon,  which  is  the 
present  one,  extending  from  the  equator  to  10^ 
or  15*  north  latitude,  and  in  longitude  from 
Sumatra  to  the  Fiji  islands,  from  which  cir- 
eomstance  and  their  ignorance  in  navigation  the 
inference  is  that  thdy  have  travelled  from  the 
west  into  the  Pacific  only  so  far  as  the  prevail- 
ing winds  allowed.  Beyond  the  Fiji  the  brown 
Polynesian  race  or  some  intermediate  type  ex- 
tends over  the  Pacific.  The  descriptions  of 
these  latter,  agree  exactly  with  the  characters 
of  the  brown  indigenes  of  Gilolo  and  Ceram. 

Polynesia  presents  the  first  appearance  of 
]8(^tion,  in  the  languages  of  New  Guinea, 
Anstralia,  &c.  L  e,,  the  Negrito  tongues.  The 
philological  evidence  of  their  being  akin,  either 
Id  the  Malay  or  Tamil  languages,  is  at  present 
indefinite  and  inconclusive.  In  the  Polynesian 
Uands  alone,  real  dialects  of  a  common  tongue 
Coexist,  but  there  the  number  of  words  com- 
aon  to  such  dialects  and  to  the  languages  of 
tibe  Archipelago,  is  so  trifling  that  it  refutes  at 
once  the  notion  of  a  common  origin.  In  Malay, 
the  most  familiar  words  for  the  head,  the  shoul- 
der, the  face,  a  limb,  a  hair  or  pile,  brother, 
'house,  elephant,  the  sun,  the  day,  to  speak  and 
to  talk,  are  all  Sanskrit.  In  Javanese,  Sanskrit 
Aumishes  words  for  the  head,  the  shoulders,  the 
[Ifaroat,  the  hand,  the  face,  father,  brother,  son, 
daughter,  woman,  house,  bufialo,  elephant, 
^rith  synonymes  for  the  hog  and  dog,  the  sun, 
ihe  moon,  the  sea,  and  a  mountain.  In  the 
kngoage  of  Bali,  ^e  name  for  the  sun  in  most 
luiuliar  use  is  Sanskrit,  and  a  word  of  the 
lame  language  is  the  only  one  in  use  for  the  nu- 
meral ten.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that 
Kr.  Crawfurd  accounts  for  the  existence  of  a 
imilar  class  of  Malayan  words  in  the  Tagala 
ef  the  Philippine  although  the  whole  number 
of  Malayan  words  does  not  exceed  one-fifbieth 
part  of  the  language.  Head,  brain,  hand, 
Inger,  elbow,  hair,  feather,  child,  sea,  moon, 
nin,  to  speak,  to  die,  to  give,  to  love,  are 
oaraples.  Some  personal  pronouns  are  found 
b  the  Polynesian  dialects,  where,  in  a  vocabu- 
kry  of  five  thousand  words  a  hundred  Malayan 
terms  do  not  exist.  A  sentence  of  Mal&y  can 
be  oQDStmcted  without  the  assistance  of  Java- 
words,  or  of  Javanese  without  the  help  of 
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Malay  words.  These  two  languages  can  be 
written  or  spoken  without  the  least  difficulty, 
without  a  word  of  Sanskrit  or  Arabic.  The 
Malay  and  Javanese,  although  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  words  be  in  common,  are  distinct 
languages,  and  their  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  ele* 
ments  are  extrinsic  and  unessential.  When 
this  test  is  applied  to  the  Polynesian  Ian* 
guages  we  find  an  opposite  result.  A  sen- 
tence in  the  Maori  and  Tahitan  can  be  written 
in  words  common  to  both,  and  without  the 
help  of  one  word  of  the  Malayan  which  they 
contain,  just  as  a  sentence  of  Welsh  or  Irish 
can  be  constructed  without  the  help  of  Latin, 
although  of  this  language  they  contain,  at  least, 
as  large  a  proportion  of  words  as  the  Maori  or 
Tahitan  do  of  Malayan. 

Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  is  supposed  to  have 
established  the  connexion  between  the  Polyne- 
sian languages  and  the  Malay  oc  the  language 
of  Malacca,  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  that  this 
Malay  language  itself  bears  the  character  of 
the  non-Iranian  branch  of  the  Japhetic  family. 
Whether  the  Papua  languages,  spoken  in 
Australia  and  New  Guinea  and  by  the  abori- 
gines of  Borneo,  of  the  Peninsida  of  Malacca 
and  of  some  small  Polynesian  islands,  be  a 
primitive  type  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
Malay  which  aftt^rwards  in  many  parts  super- 
ceded it,  is  a  point  that  must  remain  uncertain 
until  we  receive  a  Papua  grammar.  Asia  (witJh 
the  exception  of  China  and  Tibet),  the  whole 
of  Europe  and  probably  of  America  and  the 
Polynesian  islands  (at  least  in  their  secondaiy 
stock)  seem  to  belong  to  one  great  original 
family,  divided  into  the  Iranian  and  Turanian 
branches,  Bunsen  calls  this  definitively  the 
Japhetic  race.  In  many  parts  we  know  that 
the  Turanian  race  has  preceded  the  Iranian  : 
its  language  certainly  represents  an  anterior 
step  or  preceding  degree  of  development.  In 
some  parts  we  find  that  the  Turanian  race  suc- 
ceeded to  a  still  older  native  element.  By  the 
method  of  examining  languages  through  their 
grammatic  forms  rathtrr  than  by  separate  words 
Frederich  Schlegel  showed  the  intimate  histori- 
cal connexion  between  the  Sanscrit,  the  Per- 
sian, the  Greek,  the  Soman,  and  the  Germanic 
languages.  In  the  Polynesian  Islands  alone, 
real  dialects  of  a  common  tongue  do  exist,  but 
there  the  number  of  words  common  to  such 
dialects,  and  to  the  languages  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, is  so  trifling  that  it  refutes  at  once  the 
notion  of  a  common  origin. 

Amongst  the  Indian  flora  are  many  tem- 
perate genera  and  species  which  are  common 
to  N.  America  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
besides  many  tropical  species  that  are  also 
Malayan  and  west  Polynesian.  Polynesians 
affix  a  sacred  character  to  a  species  of  the 
banyan,  called  by  them  the  ava  tree. —  Wal- 
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lace,  ii,  p,  227  ;    WeMmiaster  Review,  JVo,  xlii, 
April  1862,  pp,  304-300. 

POLYODON  a  genus  of  fishes  of  tlie  order 
Cheiroptera  as  under — 

Ordkr  II.— Chondrostei. 

Fam,  I.— Acii)enserM». 

Acii^enser  nitlienus,  L,,  Black  Sea,  Caspian,  Sea  o^ 

Azof,  Arctic. 

glaber,  Fitz,,  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  Azof,  Russia,  N. 

W.  America. 

brandtii,  Gthr.,  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 

huso,  Z.,  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  Azof. 

sinensis,  Grm/,  China. 

stellatus,  Pali,,  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  Azof. 

guldenstaxltii,  JBrdt,  <$-  It,,  Rivers  of  Russian  Em- 
pire. 

sturis,  L.,  Mediterranean,   W.  and  N.  Europe. 

X.  America. 

Fam.  II.— Polyodontidee. 
Polyodon   folium,  Lacep.,  Mississippi,  Yang  tse 

kiang. 
gladius.  Martens,  Yang  tse  kiang. 

POLYPE,  a  class  of  animab  one  kind  of 
which  pix)duce  coral.  They  are  so  called  he- 
cause  this  class  of  the  animal  kingdom  lives  in 
masses,  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  indivi- 
duals, called  a  polypedom ;  and,  in  which, 
there  is  a  central  habitation  called  a  polypary, 
common  to  all  the  individuals  and  where  there 
exists  in  some  respects  a  community  of  vitality. 
The  polypary  is  the  stem  or  central  axis  and 
it  is  covered  with  a  skin  or  membrane  partly 
gelatinous  partly  calcareous.  It  is  the  coral  of 
commerce.  The  polypes  that  make  corals  are 
chiefly  Anthipathes  glaberrima,  Madrepora 
corymbosa  ;  M.  pocillifera ;  Gorgonia  tubercu- 
lata,  two  species  of  Astrea,  Leiopathes  glaber- . 
rima  and  L.  Lamarckii.  The  brain  coral  is 
called  Meandrina.     The  walls  formed  by  poly- 


POLYPODIUM  VULGARE. 

excavatum,  Hoxb,,  MoUuccas. 
glabrum,  i?ar6.,  Bengal, 
horafieldii,  R.  Br..  Penang. 
lucidum,  Boxh.,  ^epal. 
mucronatum,  2iaxh,y  Sylhet 
pertusuni,  Jioxb.,  Sooaderbuns. 
phy'litidis,  Lmn.,  Chittagong. 
proliferum,  Boxb.,  Xeiial. 
semisagittatum.  Barb.,  Soonderbons. 
sophoroides,  Boxb.,  MoUuccas. 
tenerum,  Boxb,,  Sylhet. 
tridactylum,  IVaU,,  Kliafisya. 
wallichii,  R,  Br., ? 

A  large  terrestrial  Reed  fern  with  hollow 
'  stems  like  a  reed,  is  oflen  used  by  the  nativo 
of  Tenasserim  instead  of  quills  for  pens.  In 
Calcutta,  the  hindoos  boil  the  young  tops  of  » 
Polypodium  with  their  shrimp  curries.— ITo- 
boh;  Hooker, 

POLYPODIUM  GIGANTEUM.  A  tn» 
fern  is  very  rare  but  is  occasionally  seen  ii 
the  southern  provinces  of  Tenasserim  resemb*! 
ling  a  small  palm.  Griffith  found  the  suoc 
species  in  Assam.  The  natives  have  but  one 
name  for  both  the  cycas  and  tree  fera.— 
Mason,     See  Ferns. 

POLYPODIUM  PERTUSUM,  Pitted  polj- 
pod.  In  Tenasserim,  this  fern  is  often foundii 
company  with  the  preceding  species  ;  and  mir 
be  easily  recognized  by  its  creeping  habit,  and 
by  the  margins  of  the  upper  parts  of  its  frondi 
being  rolled  together  when  in  fructification.— 
JUa^on, 

1>0LYP0DIUM  PROLIFERUM,  is  the  onlf 
species  of  fern  that  the  Soane  valley  pnseni 
at  one  season  of  the  year.  The  rocks  are  thei 
elegantly  fringed  with  it,— Hooker,  Bim,  Jbitfi 
Vol,  i,  p.  50. 

POLYPODIUiM    QUERCIFOLIL-M,   Oak- 
pi  are  always  perpendicular.     When  still  alive  1  leaved  polypod.     In  some  parts  of  the 
in  the  sea,  the  rough  surface  is  seen  dotted  with    of  Tenasserim  the  trunks  of  almost  every  ted 
red  spofs,  which  are  the  polype  or  coral  insects    ^^'^e  have  a  great  abundance  of  this  large 
and  a  minute  examination  detects  thousands  of   of  polypod  growing  upon  them.     The 
them,   each   inhabiting    permanently   a   little    fronds    are    cordate,  and   stemless;   but 


cell  of  its  own.  Many  of  the  polype  or  coral 
insects  have  a  little  parasol  shaped  cover  for 
the  head ;  the  arms  are  furnished  with 
eight  claws,  are  long  compared  with  the  body 


fertile  ones  stand  on  long  slightly  winged  stei 
and  arc  gashed  like  the  leaves  of  an  Enf 
oak,— Mason,     See  Fenis. 

POLYPODIUM    SEKOUR,  grows   on 


and  are  generally  seen  extended  as  if  reaching    lower  range  of  the  hills,  neai*  Jowalla  mukki 

Its  dried  roots  are  white,  resembling  slices 
pears. — Dr,  Honigberqer,  p,  :^0. 
POLYPODIUM  TAXIFOLILTil. 

Wellipanna  kelangu,  Majl.  |  Kadehou  maa, 

Kheede  says  that  the  leaves  of  this  pis 
reduced  to  powder,  and  taken  with  honey, 
powerful  emmenagogues,  and  bring  on  abortit 
lie  therefore  adds,  Mulieres,  ergo,  cavete  v( 
—Hort,  Mai,,  par.  12,   «.  25 ;    in  AindU 
Mat,  Med,,  p.  134. 

POLYPODIUM  VULGARE,  Bisfai/, 
common  fern ;  it  is  officinal  at  Lahore,  whctberj 
is  brought  from  the  hills.  The  Hakims  use  it 
purge  away  the  black  bile  in  melancholy  also 
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for  food.  Some  of  the  kinds  of  coral  resemble 
gigantic  plants  with  flowers  and  leaves.  Some 
grow  like  a  tree  with  leafless  branches,  and 
others  spread  out  fan-like,  into  broad  flat  sur- 
faces. 

POLYTHEMA  JAG  A,  Lour.  Syn.  of  Arto- 
carpus  integrifolius. 

POLYPI  also  Polypiaria,  see  Polvpe. 

POLYPLECTRON  EMPHANUM,  see  Pavo 
japonensis. 

POLYPLECTRON  TIBETANUM,  see  Pavo 
japonensis. 

POLYPODIUM  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  polypodiaceoe.     The  species  are 
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flatulent  colic.  They  think  it  injurious  to  the 
liver.  The  root  is  brought  to  Ajnierc  from 
Arabia  via  Bombay:  considered  heating  and 
given  in  flatulence  and  indigestion ;  not  con- 
sidered poisonous  in  any  quantity:  one  seer 
cosfcj  four  rupees. — Dr.  Honigberger,  p,  330; 
Iruinf, 

POLYPORUS,  a  genus  of  fungi  causing  dry 
rot.  Some  grow  to  a  very  large  size,  as,  for 
instance,  Polyporus  fomentarius,  on  poplars 
near  Iskardo,  exceeding  in  dimensions  any- 
fliing  which  this  species  exhibits  in  Kurope.    ■ 

POLYPORUS  ANTHELMINTICUS. 

1  Chu-tan,  Chin.    Thau-mo,  Buhm. 

i  UTa-mo,  Bukm. 

I    This  fungus  grows  in  China,  on  bamboo.     It 
i  is  about  tlie  size  of  a  pullet's  egg^  it  is  used  as 
!  in  anthelmintic. — Smith,  p,  175. 
I    POLYPORUS  FHAXLNEUS,  see  Polyporus 
Iveladerina. 

\    POLYPORUS  DESTRUCTOR,  see  Dry  rot. 
i    POLYPORUS  FOMENTARIUS,  see  Fungi. 
POLYPORUS  IGNIARIUS. 

Qd,  Cms.  I  Ling-cbi-t3'au,         Chin. 

Jfany  sorts  of  fungi  having  some  degree  of 
hminosity   in   the   dark,    occur   in   China. — 


P0LYTHEIS3L 

times  forms  a  very  ornamental  tree. — Fb)iune*s 
U^'anderings,  pp,  21-2. 

POLYTHEISM.  There  seem  to 
sources  from  which  the  ancient 
ists  drew    their    numerous    objects 


be  three 

Polythe- 

of    wor- 

stars, 


or 


L  POLYPORUS  MELADERMA,  Sect.  Apus, 
\Frui^  Sff8t.,  p,  359.) — Its  size  is  remarkable  ; 
•Ithoiigh  not  unprecedented,  P.  squamosus  has 
|een  met  with  in  Scotland  with  a  circumfer- 
iDce  of  7  feet  5  inches,  and  weighing  34  lbs. 
kvoirdupois;  and  P.  fraxineus  has  been  met 
ivith  in  England  measuring  the  enormous  size 
of  42  inches  across:  the  same  dimensions  in  the 
Assam  species  being  35  inches. 
POLYSTORA  AXILLARIS  grows  in  the 
e  situations,  with  the  Enkianthus  reti- 
tus.  This  plant  is  very  highly  prized  by 
Chinese.  It  flowers  in  February  and 
rch,  about  the  time  of  their  new  year,  and 
bring  the  branches  down  from  the  hills  in 
t  quantities  for  the  decoration  of  their 
The  flowers  are  unexpanded  when 
y  are  gathered,  but  by  being  placed  in  water, 
by  very  soon  bloom  in  the  houses,  and  they 
in  for  more  than  a  fortnight  as  fresh  and 
icautiful  as  if  they  had  been  taken  up  with 
heir  roots  in  the  most  careful  manner.  Even 
lie  more  beautiful  amongst  the  native  orchids 
ifc  only  found  at  a  considerable  elevation. 
Ihc  tops  of  the  highest  hills  are  covered  in  the 
brnmer  and  autumn  months  with  the  purple 
bundina  sinensis  and  the  yellow  Spathoglottis 
htnni.  Tte  fir  (Pinus  sinensis)  is  common  all 
bag  the  coast  of  China;  Cunninghamia  si- 
ensis  is  rare  in  Hong-kong,  although  frequently 
let  with  on  the  mainland ;  the  tallow  tree  is 
ho  indigenous,  but  no  use  is  made  of  its  fruit, 
fany  kinds  of  the  fig  tribe  are  common,  and 
lie,  the  Ficus  nitida,  a  kind  of  banyan,  somc- 
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ship.  First,  the  sun,  moon  and 
host  of  heaven  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Hebrew  writers,  were  worshipped  by  men 
in  the  rudest  state  of  society ;  secondly,  the* 
visible  works  of  the  Almighty,  as  reason  ad- 
vanced, gave  them  an  allegorical  god  of  the 
sea,  god  of  fire,  goddess  of  love ;  and  lastly,  in 
some  few  cases,  the  conqueror  and  law-maker,^ 
the  scourge  and  friend  of  mankind,  have  been 
raised  to  that  rank.  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
it  was  easier,  said  the  Greeks,  to  find  a  god 
than  a  man.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the 
feelings  which  gave  rise  to  their  worship  of  the 
cats,  dogs,  crocodiles,  ibises,  serpents,  and  the 
rest.  In  some  cases  perhaps  it  was  the  useful- 
ness of  the  animal,  and  in  some  cases  its  strange- 
ness. Thus  the  dog  and  jackal  devoured  the 
carcases  which,  if  left  to  rot  in  the  streets, 
might  bring  disease  upon  the  inhabitants. 
In  a  recent  number  of  '  The  Fortnightly 
Review,*  we  have  a  remarkably  interesting 
sketch  of  the  differept  phases  of  religious  belief 
in  Berar.  The  writer  justly  supposes  the  super- 
stitious and  ceremonial  rites  which  obtain  in 
that  province,  situated  as  it  is  in  the  very  heart 
oi  India,  will  afford  a  fair  sample  of  hinduism  as 
a  whole.  Although  it  is  true  that  in  certain  pai'ta 
of  the  country  certain  forms  of  worship  are 
more  prevalent  than  in  others.,  as  for  instance 
Saivism  and  Demonolatry  characterize  the 
southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  rather  than 
the  northern,  yet  in  the  whole  country  from 
the  Himalaya  to  Cape  Comorln,  there  is  scarcely 
a  district  of  any  extent  where  each  phase  of 
worship  has  not  its  representatives.  Frequently 
indeed,  the  same  individual  represents  in  his 
own  practice  a  philosophic  system  of  worship 
together  with  a  Fetich  cultus,  which  we  might 
conceive  could  exist  only  among  the  lowest 
tribes  of  savages:  Thus,  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency, the  Smarta  brahman  who  professes  an 
electic  Pantheism,  will  be  certain  in  almost 
every  instance  to  be  a  worshipper  ol*  the  mystic 
fossils  known  in  Sanskrit  as  the  Salagram  and 
Banam.  These  small  stones  he  most  jealously 
guards,  and  devoutly  adores.  They  have  pro- 
bably been  handed  down  as  heir-looms,  and 
have  been  the  household  gods  of  his  family  for 
generations,  or  he  has  perhaps  purchased  them 
but  jecently  for  some  extravagant  sum  froni  a 
wandering  devotee  who  has  brought  them  from 
the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda.  Mr.  Lyall  gives 
the  tbllowing  classification  of  forms  of  worship 
existing  side  by  side  in  Berar  : — 

The  worship  of  mere  stocks  and  stones  and  of 
local   configurations,  jifrotesque  or  unusual. 
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The  worship  of  things  inanimate  which  are  gift- 
ed with  mysterious  motion. 

The  worship  of  animals  which  are  feared. 

The  worship  of  visible  things  animate  or  inani- 
mate, which  are  directly  or  indirectly  useful 
and  profitable,  or  which  possess  any  incompre- 
hensible function  or  property. 

The  worship  of  a  Deo,  or  spirit,  a  thing  without 
form,  haunting  solitary  places. 

The  worship  of  dead  relatives  and  other  deceased 
persons. 

Tlie  worship  of  famous  persons  at  shrines. 

The  worship  of  the  same  as  demi-gods  or  sub- 
ordinate deities. 

The  worship  of  local  incarnations 

The  worship  of  departmental  deities 

The  worship  of  the  ancient  incarnations. 

Itwould  benodifficult  matter  to  find  instances 
of  each  and  all  of  these  varied  forms  of  worship 
within  almost  any  circle  of  five  miles  radius 
in  the  south  of  the  Madras  Presidency.     Under 
the  first  head,  we  should  find  everywhere  pre- 
vailing the  fetich  worship  of  the  Salagram  and 
Banam.     Under  the  second  head  we  should 
first  find  river  worship.     In  the  Tanjore  and 
Trichinopoly  districts  for  instance,  certain  days 
are  set  apart  for  the  special  worship  of  the 
river  Kaveri    as  a  goddess,  and  offerings  of 
flowers  and  fruits  are  thrown  into  the  stream. 
Under  the  same  head  comes  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  more  especially  to  the  sun, 
'  which  rejoiceth  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course.* 
Trees  with  their  branches  waving  in  response 
to  the  winds,  and  soughing  mysteriously,  are 
everywhere  feared  or  worshipped.    The  sacred 
^g  tree  is  associated  with  snake  worship  and 
adored  by  barren  women,  who  hope  thereby  to 
become  fruitful ;  the  tamarind  and  the  utiya 
are  feared  as  the  haunts  of  devils  ;  while  the 
Tulasi  and  the  Bilva  are  sacred  respectively  to 
Vishnu  and  Siva.     The  animal  most  widely 
worshipped  in  the  south  next  to  the  snake  is 
the  monkey.     It  is  allowed  to  levy  black  mail 
with  impunity  in  every  bazaar,  while  whole 
troops  are  attached  to  all  large  temples,  and 
are  daily  fed  by  pious  hindoos.     The  worship 
of  this  animal  (Joubtless  originated  in  a  super- 
stitious dread  of  its  grotesque  resemblance  to 
man— but  strange  to  say,  it  is  now,  like  the 
deadly  cobra,  very    generally  regarded  as  a 
benefactor  or  bestower  of  boons,  and  many  a 
hindoo  makes  it  his  patron  deity  and  invokes 
it  on  all  occasions  of  danger  or  difficulty.     In 
the  next  class  we  may  place  the  worship  of  the 
cow,  and  the  fetich  worship  of  tools.     In  the 
Tamil  country,  one  day  is  especially  set  apart 
for  the  latter  worship  which  is  known  as  Ayuta 
Puja.  The  dread  of  the  solitary  which  leads  the 
superstitious  to  feel  the  glen,  the  forest  and  the 
wilderness  haunted,  and  which  gives  to  dark- 
ness its  horrors,  is  common  to  all  men  ;  but  it 
seems  to  reign  supreme  in  India.     The  snaall 
heap  of  stones  on  the  wide  plain,  the  hanging 
chain  on  the  weird-looking  tree,  the  rags  float- 
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ing  from  the  bush  are  signs  well  known  to  the 
hindoo  traveller  causing  him  to  hasten  onwards 
muttering  the  charm  which  on  so  many  pre- 
vious occasions  be  has  found  efficacious.  The 
ghosts  of  the  recently  deceased  are  also  much 
dreaded,  even  by  the  highest  castes.  Brah- 
mins indeed  never  allow  their  sick  to  die  with- 
in the  house,  but  when  they  are  in  articnlo 
mortis,  they  are  carried  forth  to  die  in  the  open 
air.  The  spirit  of  the  deceased  would  othe^ 
wise,  it  is  supposed,  haunt  the  house  and  wok 
harm  to  the  inmates.  After  every  foneral, 
offerings  are  paid  to  the  manes.  A  house  in 
which  a  suicide  or  murder  has  been  committed 
is  shut  up,  and  is  often  allowed  to  go  to  rmn, 
no  one  being  found  hardy  enough  to  occupy  it 
from  fear  of  the  perturbed  spirit.  One  of  the 
demons  most  widely  feared  in  the  south  is  ^ 
supposed  manes  of  a  general  of  the  king  of 
Madura,  who  in  his  life  time,  was  noted  fin 
his  prowess,  but  who  is  said  to  have  met  wi& 
a  violent  death.  There  are  many  villages  it  I 
the  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly  and  Madura  districls 
where  shrines  are  erected  to  his  memory,  h 
Tinnevelly  an  English  officer  who  was  killed  in- 
1809  has  been  canonized,  and  yearly  offeriogi 
of  arrack  and  cigars  are  made  at  his  shrine. 

Legends  are  everywhere  plentiful  of  "  the; 
gods  having  come  down  in  the  likeness  of  men." 
In  many  places  living  men  are  looked  upon  m 
the  deity  incarnate,  and  receive  divine  hoDOOK 
Till  a  few  months  ago,  in  1872,  a  man  was 
shipped  as  an  incarnation  of  Siva  at  the  bnh» 
min  town  of  Triviar  in  the  Tanjore  distriei 
He  wandered  about  perfectly  naked,  and  with* 
out  any  ostensible  Ineans  of  livelihood.  Th| 
oldest  inhabitant  declared  that  he  had  nol 
changed  in  any  way  during  the  last  sixty  vem 
He  was  reputed  to  be  at  least  two  hundnl 
years  old,  and  it  was  thought  would  never  diftj 
He  went  by  the  name  of  Al  Kondan  or  ' 
Grod-poflsessed,  and  there  were  many  suj 
tious  stories  afloat  of  judgment  which  had 
taken  tahsildars  and  other  officials  who 
vainly  endeavoured  to  seize  and  punish  him 
an  offender  against  public  decency.  A  shi' 
is  now  erected  over  his  grave,  he  has ' 
admitted  .  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  k 
pantheon,  and  rumour  states  that  he  will 
rise  again  to  life.  The  god  worshipped 
Trichinopoly  under  the  name  of  Mathabhi 
or  Tayumanaver,  t.  €.,  he  who  became  a  mot' 
is  also  a  supposed  incarnation  of  Siva  wl 
appeared  in  Uie  form  of  a  mother  to  aid  i 
solitary  woman  overtaken  by  the  pains 
labour.  The  temple  erected  to  this  im 
nation  on  the  Trichinopoly  rock  is  one 
the  most  noteworthy  edifices  in  south  Im 
Of  departmental  deities,  perhaps  the 
generally  adored  in  the  south  are  Ammai,  dif 
goddess  of  small  pox,  Laksmi  who' is  supposed 
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to  graal  nfbpriDg,  Kama  or  Manmatha,  the 
kiodoo  cupid,  Ganesa,  the  god  of  learning  aad 
cS  thieves,  and  Saraswati,  the  goddou  of  elo- 
quence. 

In  many  popular  obaerrancea,  the  ancient 
incaraatiooa  and  personifications  of  the  hindoo 
Kiiptures  are  (Mnunemorated  and  reverenced, 
Ttni,  dnnng  tliunderstornia,  the  pioua  avert  the 
thmteiuDg  bolt  by  muttering  over  the  names 
of  the  hero  Arjuna  and  invoking  hia  aid. 
Dranpadi  the  wife  of  the  five  Paadava  is  es- 
pecially honoured,  many  shrines  being  erected 
to  her  memory.  The  anniversaries  of  the  birth- 
dsjBof  Ramaand  of  Krishna  are  yearly  festivals, 
ararly  every  incident  of  their  history  is  in  like 
nuuiner  eommemorated.  Their  names  are 
OHUtaatly  on  the  lipa  of  the  people ;  a  hindoo 
does  not  sneeze  without  immediately  after- 
Tsrdg  repeatiDg  'Krishna,  Krishna  1'  and 
ilteiiever  he  has  a  few  momenta  leisure  he  pro- 
itsbly  employs  it  by  muttering  over  the  sacred 
nuae  of  Rama.  Mr.  Lyall  remarks,  that  the 
bdieb  of  the  people  are  the  reflections  of 
their  political  aod  social  history  through- 
rat  many  generations,  and  it  is  not  unrea- 
wQsble  to  aappcse  that  as  English  rule  has 
iotrodaced  method,  law  and  order  where 
betbre  were  only  anarchy,  lawlessness,  insc- 
enrity,  and  precarious  exposure  to  the  ca- 
price of  despots,  the  people  will  come  to  have 
jiat«r  DotioDS  of  what  should  be  the  attributes 
of  deity,  and  they  wit]  be  less  ready  to  excuse 
fellies,  inconsistencies  and  injustice  in  their 
gods,  which  they  would  no  longer  tolerate  in 
iQ  esrthly  magistrate. 

POUACE^,  Just.,  the  apple  tribe  of  plants 
firm  a  tribe  of  Rosaceae  in  the  system  of  De 
Candolie,  but  by  many  botanists  they  are  sepa- 
■  riled  into  a  distinct  family.  They  mostly  in- 
ksbic  the  north  temperate  zone  and  the  great 
iBnuntainous  range  of  India.  They  are  chiefly 
lemsrksble  for  their  edible  fruit  when  cultivat- 
ed, abounding  in  saccharine  matter  with  a 
'plesaant  acidity.  In  a  wild  state,  they  are  aus- 
:tere  or  astringent  and  acid.  By  distillation  of 
,  the  seeds  of  gome  of  the  Fomace^e  a  very  little 
.Hydrocyanic  acid  is  obtained.  A  wild  apple, 
vhich  bean  a  small  austere  fruit  like  the  Si- 
iMrian  crab  was  found  in  the*6hootea  country 
ia  East  Nepal.— fioyii;  Booker'i  Htm.  Journ., 
Vol-  i,  p.  205.  See  Eriobotryajaponica,  Lo- 
^oat,  Pyrus  cvdonia. 

POMACENTUS.  The  gaudiest  fish  live 
MODng  the  coral  reefs,  the  species  of  the  Clhe- 
todou,  the  Balistinse  and  Glyphosodon.  A  Po- 
mtcentrus  is  of  ^e  richest  o^ure  blue  :  the  Gly- 
riiitdodon  and  Theropon  are  striped  and 
banded.— CoIW. 

POMATORHINUS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
ub-Eunily  Timalinic.  The  E.  Indian  species 
ire 
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P.  achaticepe.JIoilgi.,  Neiml  to  Ai 
P.  mflcollis,  Hodg»..».B.  HinialBv 
P.  leucogaster,  Gould.,    S.  W.  Uii 

P.  horafleldii,  Stfka,  Hills  of  S,  In 
P.  erytbrogenys,  Gould,  Himalays 
P.  hypoleucus,  Blifth,  AJakan. 
P.  mclellandi,  Jtrdon,  Massya 
P.  istdorei,  LtSKm,  N.  Guinea. 
P.  bomeensis.  Cab.,  Borneo. 
P.  muaicus,  Su'mAos,  China, 
P.  stridulus,  Utom^ot,  Chins. 
P,  melanura  P  Jtrdon. 

POMEGRANATE,  Punica  g 

Ngan-shih-liu, 
Greuadea, 


uiatapfel, 


CniN'  I  RumBU, 
Kb.  I  Dadima, 


Guj.,  limo.     Gra 


It.  I  Ma4alun: 
{  Dadims  [ 


Jima,  MiLXY.  I  Nsr, 

This  shrub  is  common  in 
parts  of  the  temperate  zoi 
when  ripe,  are  about  t 
orange,  are  covered  with  a  ha 
rind,  and  contain  a  reddish,  see 
The  rind  of  the  pomegranate  is 
Bombay  to  England,  where  it  is 
cine.  In  China,  dried  pomegrai 
be  used  for  dyeing  yellow;  theri 
ning  Hubstance.  The  pomegra 
throughout  southern  Asia.  In 
fruit  grows  of  large  size,  beauti 
and  of  great  lusciousness.  There 
sorts ;  Uiose  of  Jelalabad  are  fa 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  very  acrid, 
dyeing,  and  in  medicine  an  i 
root  hark  has  similar  properties, 
granates  are  said  to  be  used  in  1 
yellow  ;  the  rind  is  also  a  tannii 
Pomegranate  pee 
Shih-!ui-pi,  Chim. 


Used  in  China  as  a 


ringe 


Pomegranate  s( 

ADHrdBiiB,  Hind. 

Used  in  India  medicinally. 

POMERANZEN,  Ger.,  Res. 

tium,  iinn. 

POMERANEZU,  Rus.  .Ora 

POMERANZEN,  Ger.     Ora 

POMME-SPINE0SE,  Fa.  T 

POMPHRET,  Stromateus  arj 

Vowal  me«D,  Tax.  |  Hulvi  m 

The  pomfret  fish  is  much  vi 

peans  in   India.     In  the  Stra 

as  well   as  at   Madras,  S.  arg 

is    denominated    the    "  white 

abundance  and  excellence  it  i 

nensis.     At  Penang  this  species 

as  the  preceding,  but  prolrably  i 

size  it  ia  considered   somewhat  i 

lity.     At  the  Sandhcads  itoccu 

various  pomfrets,  are  much  ¥; 
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peans.  Stromateus  niger,  the  black  pomfVet,  is 
taken  abundantly  along  the  coasts  of  India,  and 
is  largely  dried  for  export  to  the  interior.  S. 
sinensis  is,  par  excellence,  the  "  white  pomfret** 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Madras,  and 
**  pample  blanche"  of  Pondicherry.  It  is  justly 
renowned  for  its  flavour,  but  it  requires  to  be 
used  when  freshly  taken.  In  the  Sti-aits  and 
on  the  Coromandel  Coast  it  is  abundant  at  all 
seasons.  At  the  Sandheads  in  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, (21°  N.  L.)  it  occurs,  but  less  numerously. 
Dr.  Russell  considered  it  very  inferior  to  the 
"  black"  or  Stromateus  niger,  Block.  It  is  very 
abundant  on  the  Tavoy  coast,  and  in  a  smooth 
sea  may  be  seen  deep  in  the  water  in  great  num- 
bers, but  they  are  very  shy  of  the  hook. 
They  are  considered  one  of  the  best  fish  for 
the  table. — Russell^  p.  34 ;  Mason ;  Aim, 
Mat,  Med,f  p,  155. 

POMLI,  Tam.     Woman. 

POMME  SPINEUSE,  Fr.     Thorn-apple. 

POMPONIUS  MELA,  who  wrote  De  Situ 
Orbis,  states  tha):  in  the  furthest  east  of  Asia 
are  the  Indians,  Seres,  and  Scythians.  The 
Indians  and  Scythians  occupy  the  two  extremi- 
ties, the  Seres  are  in  the  middle. — TUle  Cathay, 
Vol,  ii,  p.  153. 

POMPOON,  a  river  near  Neema  Nowada 
near  Futwah,  in  the  Patna  district. 

PON,  see  Swastika. 

PO-NA,  or  Banu,  the  Fa^la-na  of  Hwen 
Thsang. 

PONAM  TAGERA,  Malbal.  Cassia  so- 
phora,  Linn, 

PONANY,a  river  in  Coimbatore,  lat.  10°  19', 
long.  77'  6'  N.  W.  W.,  flows  into  Indian  Ocean, 
length,  128  m.  Navigable  for  canoes  as  far  as 
Palghat,  63  m.  from  the  sea. 

PONASO,  Uria?  Ganjam  and  Gumsur, 
the  common  jack  tree,  Artocarpus  integrifolia. 
—  Captain  Macdonald, 

PONASSA,  also  Tamidalu,  Tel.  See  Nat- 
chenny. 

PONA-VERI,  Tam.     Cassia  sophora,  Linn, 

PONATOO,  Tam.,  Singh.  The  germinat- 
ing seeds  of  the  palmyra,  are  boiled  and  eaten 
in  Ceylon  as  a  vegetable. 

PONCH A,  Hind  .  Ankle  ornaments  for  chil- 
dren.  • 

PONDA,  Hind.     Saccharum  violaceum. 

PONDICHERRY,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast, 
the  chief  town  of  the  French  possessions  in 
India,  and  residence  of  the  Governor  General, 
is  in  lat.  11°  56'  N.,  long.  79-  54'  E.  Pondi- 
cherry  was  founded  by  Mantin  in  1674,  and 
afterwards  became  the  seat  of  the  French 
Government  in  India,  but  it  afterwards  fell 
in  1 760,  and  with  it  the  dominions  of  the  French 
in  India.  Pondicherry  was  taken  by  Colonel 
Coote  on  the  14th  January  1760,  after  a  pro- 
longed defence.     All  its  defences  were  razed  to 
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the  ground.  Pondicherry  was  captured  on  the 
15th  January  1776.  ITie  area  of  the  French 
establishments  in  India  comprises  50,950 
hectares  divided  as  follows  :  Pondicheny 
29,122;  Karical  13,516;  Mahe  5,909;  la- 
noun  1,439;  Chandernagore  940,  and  the 
eight  plots  of  ground  belonging  to  the  French 
at  Masulipatam,  Calicut,  Surat,  Balaeore, 
Dacca,  Cassambazar,  Joogdi  and  Patna  com- 
prise twenty-five  hectares.  According  to  sta- 
tistical tables  drawn  up  in  1868,  the  land 
under  cultivation  amounts  to  35,716  hec- 
tares. The  land  which  though  capable  of  cul- 
tivation but  which  is  still  untouched  amounted 
to  15,234,  while  ten  thousand  hectares  are 
reckoned  to  be  unfitted  for  cultivation.  Pondi- 
cherry consists  of  three  districts,  that  of  Pcndi- 
cherry  is  composed  of  the  town  and  eleTeo 
villages,  that  of  Villanoor  having  forty-five 
villages  and  that  of  Bahour,  thirty-six.  The 
most  important  streams  that  run  through  the 
territory  of  Pondicherry  are  Gingy  wluch  ia 
fed  by  the  Arincoupom  and  the  Chonnamhar 
rivers  and  the  other  is  the  Ponnear.  Karical 
is  divided  into  five  districts,  viz.,  Karical, 
Tirnoular,  Nellajandour,  Nedouncaudo  and 
Kotchery.  They  comprise  one  hundred  and 
seven  villages.  Within  the  French  territoriei 
nine  new  canals  and  fifty  tanks,  some  of  which 
are  very  large,  have  been  constructed  within 
the  last  few  years. 

PONDIGUL  SLATE,  a  dark  black  monu- 
mental marble,  is  procurable  in  any  quautitj 
at  the  village  of  Pondigul,  distant  from  Masa- 
lipatam  about  70  miles,  and  from  Hyderabad 
about  90  miles,  situated  on  the  Guntoor  aide 
of  the  river  Kistnah,  and  in  the  Guntoor  dis- 
trict. Slabs  from  5^  feet  by  3  feet  and  irom  2 
inches  thick  are  to  be  had  at  but  little  costaod 
labour,  and  there  are  good  bandy  roada  in 
most  directions,  but  the  cheaper  and  more, 
feasible  mode  of  conveyance  would  be,  on  flat- 
bottomed  boats  or  rafts  down  the  Kistnah  to 
Masulipatam,  from  whence  it  could  be  shipped 
to  all  parts. — Mr,  J,  S.  Stricke^  Kimedy,  W 
August  1850. 

PONERID^,  Smith,,  a  family  of  insects  rf 
the  order  hymenoptera,  comprising  the  geneis 

odontomachus,  Latr, 

typhlopodOy  Irestw. 

myrmica,  iMtr, 

ponera,  Latr, 

cremat^gaster,  Land. 

l>seudomyrma,  Chire, 

atts,  St,  Farg, 

pheidole,  Westw,  . 

meranoplus.  Smith, 

cataulacus.  Smith. 

In  the  genus  Ponera  the  neuters  and  females 
are  armed  with  a  sting.     The  peduncle  of  th« 
abdomen  is  formed  of  a  single  knot ;  anteno^ 
in  these  individuals  thickened  at  the  tip;  mandi* , 
bles  triangular ;  head  subtriangular. 
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Dr.  Jerdon  has  described  : — 
p.  sctilpta.  P.  rufipes. 

P.  stenocheiloa.  P.  pumila. 

P.  atfinis.  P.  processionalis. 

—Jerdon, 

PONG,  see  Maba  radza  weng. 

PONG,  Tam.,  Maleal.  Pongamia  glabra, 
it  grows  to  about  eigbteen  incbes  in  diameter, 
and  twenty  ieet  in  beight,  and  spreads  its 
branches  to  a  great  extent.  The  native  car- 
penters prefer  this  very  heavy  and  remarkably 
strong  wood,  for  the  knees  of  vessels,  and 
also  for  general  uses  where  strength  is  required. 
The  trunk  of  the  tree  is  applied  to  the  uses  of 
the  block-maker,  for  shivers,  blocks,  &c. — 
Eclife^s  Mai.  and  Can. 

PONGA  of  Rheede,  Mal.  ?  Pongamia  glabra. 

PONGA, ?    Dalbergia  frondosa. 

PONGAH,  Tam.  ?  A  Travancore  wood  of  a 
brown  colour,  specific  gravity  0*988.  Used  for 
building  houses. — Colonel  Frith. 

PONGAL,  the  1st  day  of  the  Tamil  year,  a 
Tamil  feast  day  of  the  12th  January  when  the 
Bun  enters  Capricorn,  the  greatest  of  the  un- 
sectarian  festivals  of  the  hindoos.  The  Pongal 
is  nothing  else  but  the  pagan  feast  for  the  birth 
of  Mithras.  The  last  presents  the  allegory  of 
the  r^eneration  of  the  sun ;  and  that  of  Pongal 
is  for  the  return  of  this  planet.  The  renewal 
of  the  solar  year  has.  been  always  celebrated 
with  great  solemnity  among  all  nations.  Mr. 
Garrett  in  his  Classical  Dictionary  says  the 
Pongal  is  -  the  greatest  of  the  unsectarian 
festivals  of  the  hindoos.  It  is  celebrated  at 
their  astronomical  new  year  when  the  sun 
enters  Capricorn  about  the  11th  January,  and 
lasts  three  days;  during  which  the  hindoos 
employ  themBelyes  in  mutual  visits  and  compli- 
ments, something  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Earopeans  do  on  the  first  day  of  the  year. 
The  feast  of  the  Pongal  is  a  season  of  rejoicing 
for  two  special  reasons.  The  first  is,  that  the 
month  of  Magha,  i,  e.,  December— January, 
every  day  in  which  is  unlucky,  is  now  over; 
and  the  other,  that  it  is  succeeded  by  a  month, 
each  day  of  which  is  lucky.  For  the  purpose 
of  averting  the  evU  effect  of  the  baleful  month 
ofMagha,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
sort  of  Sannyasi,  i.  e.,  penitents,  go  from  door 
to  door  of  every  house,  beating  on  a  plate  of 
iron  or  copper  which  produces  a  piercing  sound. 
All  who  sleep,  being  thus  roused,  are  counselled 
to  take  wise  precautions,  and  to  guard  against 
the  evil  presages  of  th^  month,  by  expiatory 
offerings,  and  sacrifices  to  Siva,  who  presides 
over  it.  With  this  view,  every  morning,  the 
women  scour  a  space  of  about  two  feet  square 
before  the  door  of  the  house,  upon  which  they 
draw  several  white  lines  with  flowers ;  and  upon 
these  they  place  several  little  balls  of  cow- 
dnng,  sticking  in  each  a  citron  blossom.  These 
little  balls  are  probably  designed  to  represent 
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Vighnesyara,  the  remover  of  obstacles  whom 
they  desire  to  propitiate  with  the  flower.  Each 
day  these  little  lumps  of  cowdung,  with  their 
flowers,  are  picked  up  and  preserved  in  a 
private  place,  till  the  last  day  of  the  month 
Magha;  and  when  that  comes,  the  women, 
who  are  alone  charged  with  this  ceremony, 
put  the  whole  in  a  basket,  and  march  from 
the  &ouse,  with  musical  instruments  before 
them,  clapping  their  hands,  till  they  reach 
some  waste  place  where  they  dispose  of  the 
relics.  Then,  with  the  first  day  of  the  new 
ittonth  begins  the  festival,  the  first  day  of 
which  is  called  the  Bhogi  Pongal,  i.  e.,  Indra's 
Pongal,  and  it  is  kept  by  inviting  the  near 
relations  to  an  entertainment,  which  passes 
off  with  hilarity  and  mirth.  The  second  day 
is  called  Surya  Pongal,  t.  e.,  Pongal  of  the 
sun,  because  it  is  set  apart  in  honour  of  the 
sun.  Married  women,  after  purifying  them- 
selves by  bathing,  which  they  perform  by 
plunging  into  the  water  without  taking  off 
their  clothes,  and  coming  out  all  wet,  set 
about  boiling  rice  with  milk,  in  the  open  air, 
and  not  under  any  cover;  and  when  it  begins 
to  simmer,  they  make  a  loud  cry,  all  at  once, 
repeating  the  words,  Pongal !  Pongal  !  The 
vessel  is  then  lifted  off  the  fire,  and  set  before 
the  idol  of  Vighnesvara,  which  is  placed  close 
by,  and  after  having  been  offered  to  the 
image,  part  of  the  rice  is  given  to  the  cow ; 
and  the  remainder  distributed  among  the 
people.  This  is  the  great  day  of  visits  among 
the  hindoos.  The  salutation  begins  with  the 
question,  "has  the  milk  boiled?"  to  which 
the  answer  is,  "  it  has  boiled ;"  and  from 
this  festival  ts^es  its  name  "  Pongal,'^  i.  e., 
"  boiling.'*  The  third  day  is  called  the  Pongal 
of  cows.  On  it  they  mix  in  a  great  vessel 
filled  with  water,  some  saffron,  cotton  seeds, 
and  leavea  of  the  margosa  tree;  and  then 
going  several  times  round  all  the  cows  and 
oxea  belonging  to  the  house,  they  sprinkle 
them  with  the  water,  as  they  turn  to  the 
four  cardinal  points;  and  make  the  Plash tan- 
ga,  or  prostration  of  the  eight  membera, 
before  them  four  times.  This  ceremony  is 
performed  by  the  men  only.  Next  the  cows 
are  all  dressed  out,  their  horns  being  painted 
with  various  colours,  and  garlands  of  flowers 
and  foliage  put  round  their  necks  and  over 
their  backs.  They  likewise  add  strings  of 
cocoanuts  and  other  fruits,  which  are  soou 
shaken  off  by  the  brisk  motion  of  the  animals, 
which  these  trappings  occasion,  and  are  picked 
up  by  children  and  others,  who  follow  the  cattle 
on  purpose,  and  greedily  eat  what  they  gather, 
as  something  sacred.     The  cattle  then,  being 

driven  in  herds  through  the  villages,  and  made 
to  scamper  about  from  side  to  side  by  the 
jarring  noise  of  many  sounding  instruments, 
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are,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  allowed 
to  feed  at  large  without  a  keeper ;  and  whatever 
trespass  they  commit  are  suffered  to  pass  with- 
out notice  or  restraint.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  festival  they  take  the  idols  from  the  temples, 
and  carry  them  in  pomp  to  the  place  where  the 
cattle  have  been  collected.  The  singing  girls  of 
the  temple,  named  Devadasi,  who  are  found 
ceremonies  are  also  not  wanting  here. 

No  particular  god  presides  upon  the  occa- 
sion, although  nominally  the  feast  is  in  honour 
of   Indra    through  whose   means  the    pad^y 
grew,  and  ripened  till  it  become  fit  for  food. 
On  the  eve  of  the  celebration  of  the  festival 
houses  are  cleaned,  broken  roofs  are  repaired,- 
the  rude  external  decorations  of  the  walls  are 
painted  afresh,  and  the   sacred  signs  of  the 
Vishnuvites  are  carefully  picked  out  above  the 
threshold.     The  potter  plies  his  wheel  inces- 
santly, for  every  hindoo  house  must  be  fur- 
nished with   new  utensils.     The  rice-man  is 
busy  with  cadjan  and  style,  buying  up  new 
grain   from   needy   cultivators,   for   in    every 
house  new  rice  only  may  be  used.     Parents, 
who,  during    the    past    year,    have    given  a 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  seen  her  settled  in 
her  new  house,  send  her  large  quantities  of 
grain,  fruits,  and  household   stuffs,   that  the 
Pongol   may   be   kept   without   touching   the 
small  capital  of  the  young  couple.     Though 
the  feast  professedly  extends  over  seven  days, 
the  first  four  only  are  of  importance.     The  first 
is  termed  Bhogi  Pongol,  or  Indra  Pongol,  that 
is  the  Pongol  of  Indra  and  joy,   i.  «.,  "  may 
Indra,  the  lord  of  sky  and  of  rain,  give  us  joy.*' 
In  the  spirit  of  such  words  the  day  is  devoted 
to  visiting  and  hospitality.     The  second  is  the 
great  day  of  the  feast,  and  is  called  the  great 
Pongol,  and  the  Pongol  of  the  sun.     In  ex- 
plaining the  details  of  the  ceremonies  of  this 
day,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  word 
Pongol  signifies  "  boiling.**     The  deity,  invok- 
ed is  the  sun,  but  practically  Pulliar  Swami  or 
the  Belly  God  is  master  of  the  ceremonies.     A 
square   of  ground  in  the  yard  of  the  house  is 
consecrated  with  cow-dung,  and  a  ball  of  the 
same  holy  material  is  set  up  to  represent  the 
deitv,  and  to  him  incense  is  burned  and  invo- 
cations  are  offered.     But  the  grand  consecrat- 
ing power  of  the  scene  resides  in  the  new  cook- 
ing pots  and  their  contents.     New  rice  must  be 
used,  and  it  is  mixed  with   milk,  sugar,  green 
gram,  and  other  niceties  for  the  palate.     The 
process  of  cooking  is  watched  with  great  inter- 
est, and  when  the  snowy  froth  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, the  house  resounds  with  the  cry  "  Pongol, 
O  !  Pongol,  it  boils,  it  boils.**     This  operation 
must  be  performed  in  the  open  air,  and  is  a 
thank-offering  to  the  sun,  by  whose  power  the 
grain  has  grown  and   ripened  for  the  use  of 
of  men.     This  rice  is  then   presented  to   the  I 
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cow-dung  deity,  a  portion  of  it  is  given  to  the 
cows  of  the  family,  and  then  the  feast  begin, 
and  friends  and  relatives  and  servants  take 
part  in  the  festive  proceedings.  In  the  even- 
ing in  their  best  attire  the  people  proceed  on  a 
round  of  calls.  They  salute  one  another  widi 
the  grave  inquiry  "  has  it  boiled  ?"  and  receire 
the  answer,  *'  it  is  boiled  ?**  Chat  and  music 
follow,  every  form  of  hindoo  amusement  is  put 
in  requisition,  and  the  festivity  is  often  pro- 
longed far  into'  the  night.  The  third  day. it 
called  Madu  Pongol  or  the  Pongol  of  cattle. 
These  animals,  so  useful  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  East,  are  treated  to  a  gala  day.  They  ut 
washed  and  rubbed  down ;  their  horns  are 
gilded  or  painted ;  garlands  of  iruits  and 
flowers  are  suspended  from  their  necks;  in- 
cense, prayers  and  handsful  of  Pongol  rice  are 
presented  to  them.  They  are  then  loosed  from 
their  stall  and  are  driven  forth  w^ith  drums  and 
horn,  and  are  allowed  at  will  to  wander  orer 
pasture  or  plain ;  and  after  a  time  they  are 
driven  home  to  the  drudgery  of  another  year. 
The  fourth  day  is  called  Cunnoo  Pongol,  or 
Pongol  of  calves.  On  this  day  all  that  wag 
done  to  the  cows  and  bullocks  on  the  preTiooi 
day  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  calves. — Sinntnfi 
Voyage^  p,  143 ;  Madras  Newspaper  quoting 
OarrttVs  Classical  Dictionary  ;  Ahhe  Dubois, 

PONGAMIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  mostly  treei, 
of  the  order  Fabacese,  section  Dalbergieas :  tbe 
following  East  Indian  species  are  t:nown : 

glabra,  Yent^  British  India,  Burmah. 
mar^nata,  (rrah.,  Ehassya. 
uli^mosa,  DC,  Pen.  India,  Pen.  Malacca,  fieng. 
sericea,  Vent.y  Java, 
heterocarpa,  WaU.y  Burmah. 
atropurpurea,  WalL,  Burmah. 
ovabfoUa,  W.  ^  A.^  Peninsula  of  India, 
elliptica,  Wighfs  Ic. 

PONGAMIA  ATROPURPUREA,  IfoH. 
Dark-purple  pongamia. 

This  very  large  tree  is  very  conmion  aboat 
Moulmain,  abundant  in  Tenaaaerim  proTinoe^ 
and,  though  vastly  inferior  to  a  multitude  d 
others,  WalUch  thought  it  of  sufficient  beaaty, 
to  give  it  a  place  among  his  splendid  eograT- 
ings  of  rare  Indian  plants.  Flower  a  beautifol 
purple.-^ ATawn ;  Makom^s  Travels  in  SouA 
Eastern  Asia,  Vol,  i,  p.  191. 

PONGAMIA  GLABRA,  Vent,  W.  ^  A.,  Ic. 

Galedupa  indica,  Roxh.,  Bh.  , 

Dolichos  arhorea,  Roxb, 

Robinia  mitis,  Linn. 

Dalbergia  arborea,  WiUde,  JRhteds, 


Kurinja,  Karung,        Bbmo. 
Tha-won,  Burm. 

Kanuga,  Kongay,  Cak. 

Smooth  leaved  pongamia, 
Kara,  Kanora. 

Papree,  paphri       Kuvaon. 
Kurunj,  Mahb. 

Pongaro,  Malsai^ 


Sook-cbaiiif 
Karani-hara, 
KaraDja 
Naktamala, 
Mogul  kannda, 
Pongam,  Punga, 
Kanuga, 
Kranuga,  Raggen, 


Paid. 

SiHf. 

fimoa., 
TaHi 


This  graceful  tree  grows  all  over  India  ai 
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in  the  two  peninsulas,  attaining  a  height  of  40 
to  50  feet.  It  grows  in  Kumaon  in  swamps 
and  low  lands.  In  good  soil  it  attains  a  large 
gixe,  and  has  beautifully  varnished  green  leaves 
ail  Uie  year  round.  It  is  very  common  in  south- 
ern India,  generally  on  the  banks  of  streams  but 
tlflo  flourishing  equally  well  in  the  arid  plains 
of  the  Camatic  and  on  the  sub-alpine  tracts  of 
Mysore.  It  is  common  on  the  Bombav  side,  in 
forests  chiefly,  near  and  under  the  gnats,  and 
will  generally  be  found  skirting  streams,  its 
wood  is  white  and  firm  and  is  used  by  the 
aatiTeB.  In  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  its  extreme 
height  is  36  feet,  circumference  4^  feet,  and 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the 
ihst  branch  22  f^t.  The  tree  is  very  common 
there,  but  seems  to  be  used  only  for  firewood. 
It  is  excellent  for  avenues ;  the  oil  extracted 
from  the  fruit  is  used  medicinally  for  itch  and 
other  cutaneous  diseases  and  is  also  employed 
IS  lamp  oil.  In  Coimbatore,  the  wood  is  said 
to  he  only  fit  for  fuel,  though  Dr.  Roxburgh 
states  that  it  is  light  and  white  and  serves  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  Dr.  Gibson  thinks  it  may 
be  of  some  use  for  household  purposes.  The 
honghs  and  leaves  are  extensively  used  as  a 
strong  manure,  for  sugar-cane  especially.  The 
hitter  oil  is  much  used  on  the  Bombay  side 
in  the  manufacture  of  native  felt,  and  has 
great  curative  powers  in  itch  and  mange. 
The  seeds  yield  an  oil  called  Karanj  oil, 
which  solidifies  at.  55°.  This  oil  is  of  a 
pale  brownish  colour,  has  a  slight  smell,  which 
becomes  more  evident  in  the  darker  coloured 
samples  than  in  the  pale  sherry  coloured. 
The  seed  is  bean-shaped,  and  produced  in 
a  flat  pod :  the  pods  grow  several  together. 
The  floWer  is  pink  and  white  of  the  shape  of  a 
bean-flower  or  blossom.  The  oil  is  used  for 
burning  in  native  lamps  and  in  large  quantities 
fcr  boiling  with  dammer  to  soften  it  for  the 
seams  and  bottom  of  ships.  It  is  also  often 
used  by  native  practitioners  for  the  cure  of  itch. 
Amaund  of  seeds  costs  1  Rupee  8  annas,  and  the 
extraction  of  the  oil  by  heat  costs  8  annas  :  the 
oil  produced  amounts  to  6|  seers  per  maund. 
— jDn.  Wight^  Voigt,  Oibsan  and  Cleghorn; 
Simmond's  Com.  Prod. ;  Captain  Macdonald  ; 
Mr.  Latham ;  Captain  Beddome,  p.  23 ;  J/.  E. 
J,  R. ;  Mr,  Thompson ;  PowelVs  Hand-hook^ 
Vol  i,  p.  343. 
PONGAmA,  Species,  Brandts. 
Thin  win,  Burm. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  dry  forests,  in  the  plains, 
and  on  the  hills  of  British  Burmah.  The  heart 
wood,  which  is  black  and  tough  Jbut  rather 
anall,  is  used  there  for  tlie  cross  pieces  of 
arrows,  the  teeth  being  made  of  Sha  (Acacia 
eatechu),  Myoukkhyau,  (Blackwellia  tomen- 
tosa),  and  Gyo  (Schleichera  trijuga).  A  cubic 
ibot  weighs  60  lbs.    In  a  fuU  grown  tree  on 
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good  soil  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the 
first  branch  is  20  feet  and  average  girth  mea- 
sured at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  6  ieet.  It 
sells  at  12  annas  per  cubic  foot. — Dr.  Brandis; 
Cal.  Cat.  Ex.,  1862. 

PONGAMIA,  Species,  Brandis. 

Thit-pa-gan,  Bu&h. 

A  soft  wood  of  British  Burmah,  said  to  be 
useless.  In  a  full-grown  tree  on  good  soil  the 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  fii'st  branch 
is  40  feet  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground  is  9  feet.  It  sells  at  4  annas 
per  cubic  foot. — Dr.  Brandis;  Cal.  Cat.  Ex., 
1862. 

PONGANA,  or  Minari — ?  Pongamia  glabra. 

PONGELION—  ?     Ailanthus  malabaricus. 

PONGHU,  Tam.  ?  ?  In  Travancore,  a  wood 
of  a  brown  colour ;  specific  gravity  0*960,  3 
feet  in  circumference,  used  for  building. —  CoL 
Frith. 

PONGHUJ,  Be:to.  Nelumbium  speciosum, 
Willd. 

PONGKANATU  WANLOO.  Tel.  Barber. 

PONGO ?  See  Simiadse. 

PONGOLAM,  Malbal.  Putranjiva  rox- 
burghii,  Wall. 

PONI,  Tam.     Felis  catus,  the  Cat. 

PONI-AMMA,  one  of  the  Amman  gods  of 
S.  India,  meaning  gold-mother. 

PONIKA,  Tel.     Saccharum  munja,  E. 

PONNA,  Maleal.,  Tel.  Calophyllum  ino- 
phyllum,  Linn. 

PONNAGAM,  Maleal.  Rottlera  tinctoria, 
Eoxb. 

PONNAGANTI  KURA,  Tel.  Alternan- 
thera  eessilis,  B.  Br. — Achyranthes  triandra, 
E.  i,  678— W^  Ic.  727—RJieede,  x,  11. 

PONNA  MARM,  Maleal.,  and  Pune  marm, 
Tam.     Calophyllum  inophyllura. 

PONNAM,  in  Malabar.     See  Kumari. 

PONN AM-TAGER A .     Cassia  sophora. 

PONNANG  COTE,  Tam.  Sapindus  emar- 
ginatus. 

PONNA  PU,  Tel.  Calophyllum  inophyllum. 

PONNE  TREE  OIL,  Anqlo-Tam.  Oil  of 
Pongamia  glabra. 

PONNU,  Tam.     Gold. 

PONNUKU,  Tel.  Gyrocarpus  asiaticus, 
WUlde. 

PON-PADRIA  MARAM,  Tam.  Bignonia 
chelonoides. 

PONPATHERA,  Tam.  In  Tinnevelly,  wood 
of  a  whitey  brown  colour ;  specific  gravity 
0-683.    Used  for  building  purposes. — Col.  Frith. 

PON-PO,  see  Swastika. 

PONPOSO  KOM  AREE,  Uria  ?  A  tree  in 
Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  extreme  height  30  feet, 
circumference  2  feet,  and  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch, 
8  feet. — Captain  Macdonald. 

PONT,   Punt,   Chin.      A   linear   measure 
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POOAH. 


POOJA  WIPOO. 


the  tenth  part  of  the  covid,  equal  to  nearly  1^ 
inch. — SimmoncTs  Diet, 

PONTA  LETSHI,  Maleal.  Sjn.  of  Law- 
sonia  alba,  Lam. 

PONTEDERA,  a  genus  of  the  Pontederacae. 

PONTEDERA  DILATATA.  This  large 
species  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ran- 
goon, and  may  exist  in  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinceSa-^il/flwti. 

PONTEDERA  VAGINALIS,  Linn.,  Roxb. 

Tel. 


l^iru  kancha, 
Niru  kacha, 


» 


Kouka,  Bbno. 

Karim  gala,  Maleal. 

This  perennial  plant  grows  in  moist  places  in 
Bengal  and  peninsular  India.  It  is  used  in 
medicine.  The  margins  of  many  wild  jungle 
streams  in  Tenasserim,  are  pimpled  with  this 
small  species  of  the  pontedera, 

'*  A  bonnie  wee  flower  aVild  in  the  wuds, 
Like  a  wee  twinkling  star  high  up  in  the  cluds, 
Which  opens  its  cups  sealed  up  in  the  dew, 
And  spreads  out  its  leaves  of  a  beautiful  blue." — 
— M<uon. 

PONTONIA,  see  Palemonidge. 

PONTOPHILUS,  a  genus  of  shrimps, 
the  Egeon,  of  Risso. 

PONTUS  and  Cappadocia  in  Asia  Minor :  their 
original  inhabitants  were  the  Lud  or  Ludi,  as 
far  as  the  Halys,  where  the  historical  Lydians 
were  seated.  The  Lud  or  Ludi  were  a  Semitic 
race.     See  Lud  or  Ludi. 

PONUKU  GADDI,  Tel.  Thyridstachyum 
perforatum,  Nces. — Rottbollia  per.  R.  i,  356, 
Car.  182. 

PONUKU,  or  Kummaraponuku,  Tel.  Gyro- 
carpus  asiaticus,  Wild. — G.  jacquini,  IB.  678. 
ii.  i,  445;   Cor. 

PONWAR,  Hun).  Cassia  occidentalis  and 
C.  tora. 

POOAH,  or  Poee,  fibre,  is  the  Kienki,  of  the 
Lepchi :  and  the  Yenki  by  the  Lomboo.  It 
is  the  Boehmeria  frutescens,  grows  to  the 
height  of  six  or  eight  feet :  and  the  fibre  when 
properly  dressed,  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  flax 
of  Europe,  being  used  for  fishing  nets,  game 
bags,  twine  and  ropes,  is  considered  well  adapt- 
ed for  making  cloth  and  canvas,  has  great 
strength  and  endures  wet  well.  Occurs  near 
Simla.  Pcoah  fibre,  or  Pooah  hemp  is  call- 
ed' "  Pooah"  also  by  the  Parbuttia.  It  is  not 
cultivated,  but  grows  wild  and  abundantly 
in  the  valleys  throughout  the  mountains  of 
Eastern  Nepal  and  Sikkim,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  striking  the  tarai  to  the  elevation  of  1,000 
or  1,200  feet  and  within  the  mountains  up  to 
3,000  feet.  Dr.  Falconer  recognised  this  plant, 
as  common  from  Gurhwal  to  the  Sikkim  hills ; 
from  the  Ganges  to  Burrampooter.  In  the 
outer  hills  of  Gurhwal  Kumaon  it  is  called 
Poee.  It  does  not  grow  in  the  forest  but  is 
chiefly  found  in  open  clear  places,  and  in  some 
situations  overruns  the  abandoned  fields  of  the 
hill  people,  within  the  elevations  which  suit  it. 
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It  sheds  its  leaves  in  the  winter ;  throws  them 
out  in  April  and  May ;  and  flowers  and  seedi 
in  August  and  September.  The  exact  period 
altering  of  necessity  with  the  elevatioD.— Eoylt, 
p.  368;  Simmonds*  Diet.  See  Boehmeria, 
Fibrous  Plants. 

POODEENA,  BisD.  Mentha  verticulata, 
M.  viridis.     Mint. 

POO-ARASOO,  Caw.  Tliespesia  popukea, 
Lam. 

POOOHAY-COTTA-MARAM,  Tajl  fit- 
pindus  emarginatus. 

POODALUM,  Tam .  Trichoaanthes  angmoL 

POODOOCOTTA,  a  smaU  independent 
chieilainship,  in  the  Madura  collectorate,  in 
chief  being  styled  the  Rajah  Tondaman-Baht* 
door.     See  Jalicut. 

POODINA,  BBwa.,  Hnra.  Mint,  Mentla 
viridis. 

POODY  VAGA,  Tam.?  ATravancorewood 
of  a  brown  colour,  specific  gravity  0-400, 4 1» 
10  feet  in  circumference,  40  feet  long ;  stroQ^; 
never  splits ;  used  by  wheelwrights. — Cblmm 
Frith. 

POOG,  Bbng.,  Hind.  Artocarpus  integri- 
folia  ?  also  Areca  catechu. 

POOI,  BENa.,  Hind.,  also  Pooin-Bhak  arPw* 
tika,  Beng.     Basella  cordifolia. 

POOJA  WIPOO,  a  ceremony  celebrate! 
with  splendour  in  Trevandrum.  Coomansuif 
(the  son  of  Siva),  who  was  kept  at 
Coil  near  Puttmanabapuram,  is  brought 
Trevandrum  for  the  celebration  of  the 
feast.  It  costs  the  Sirkar  3,000 
annually  in  cash  exclusive  of  his  travf 
expenses.  The  god  is  supposed  to  re 
these  3,000  fanams,  in  consideration  of 
difficult  task  he  has  to  perform  in  ci 
the  three  great  rivers,  Neyour  of  Ncj 
tencuray,  Tambrapoorni  of  Cooliteray,  and 
Caramanayaur  of  Trevandrum.  This  deil 
having  lost  caste,  because  he  married  a 
of  the  Coorava  caste  by  name  VuUey, 
one  of  the  Parava  caste  by  name  Thaivayai 
is  not  allowed  entrance  inside  Padhmar 
swamy  pagoda,  but  is  made  to  reside  in  a 
goda  outside  the  fort  near  Chalay  called  Ai 
Chalay.  After  the  close  of  the  ceremony, 
the  celebration  of  which  his  presence  is  inrit 
the  god  receives  the  fee  of  three  thoi 
fanams,  and  is  taken  back  to  his  pagoda 
Padhmanabapuram,  escorted  by  a  company 
the  Nair  brigade,  a  good  number  of 
girls,  the  tahsildar,  and  some  petty  offioi 
and  is  not  disturbed  till  the  next  feast, 
ing  girls,  H^elonging  to  many  of  the  pagodas 
South  Travancore,  also  grace  the  occasion 
their  agreeable  presence  and  remarkable 
ing,  creating  during  their  short  stay  of 
days,  a  great  deal  of  disturbance  by  tbefr  ii 
moral  and  obscene  conduct,  and  thereby  givit 
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■  good  deal  of  Irouble  to  the  Police  authorities. 
On  die  d&y  that  thU  ceremony  closes.  His 
HigbnHt  the  Maharaja  proceeds  in  his  royal 
ear  to  Ppojepetah. 

POOJA,  Sins.  Worship.  From  pooja,  to 
honour  or  serve. 

POOJAKA,  Sabs.     A  worshipper. 

POOLA,  HiKD?  Phyllanthus  multiflorus, 
ibo  Bombax  malabarica. 

POpLCHI  PALLAM,  Tau.  Antidesma 
idda,  Linn. 

POOLEE-YAREELAH— ?  OxalU  corniou- 
lau. 

POOLEJ,  see  Khiraj. 

POOLIARAY ?    Osatis  comiculata. 

POULI,     Tah.      Tamarind.      Tamorindus 

Po6l-I-SIRAT,  Pers.,  the  bridge  between 
Eearea  and  Hell. 
POOLOOC-ODIAL,  Sikoh.  A  name  in 
>  Cejha  for  the  young  shoots  of  the  palmyrah 
film  boiled,  when  eaten  raw,  they  are  termed 
'-olial:  but  are  also  called  Kelingoo  or  roots. 
^SimrwruTg  Diet. 

POOLYETTY,  Tam.  ?    A  Travanoore  wood 

of  a  black  colour,  specific  gravity  0-858,  2  to  8 

iest  in  circumference  ;  a  strong  wood  used  for 

fonulure. — Colonel  Frith. 

i.  POOLTMUNGU,    Tam.,  of  Madras.    Hi- 

ytiwH  cannabinus,  Linn.,  Roxb.,  W.  j-  A. 

L  POOMPLEMOOS,    Malat.     atnia  decn- 

^i*oB,  Linn.,  W.  ^  A.,  Roxb.  The  Shaddock. 

POON  or  Peon,  Malai.,  a  commercial  term, 

riTsd  from  the  Malay  language  but  apphed 

I  the  timber  of  several  distinct  trees,  used  for 

spars.      The   Calysaocion  angusti-' 

dia,  which    grows    in   Canara    and    Sunda, 

ravines    of   the    ghauts     and    below    in 

sllered TaUeys — iau»edfoT"Poon"  spars,  and 

ght  to  be  conserved  everywhere  and  largely 

creued,      Another  of  the   supposed    Poon 

trees,   is    the   Calophyllum   inophyllum, 

rb. ;  a  beaatifki]  tree,  which  grows 

I  the  western  part  of  Ceylon,  where  it  is  em- 

'  ^tA  tor  the  masts  and  cross  sticks  of  Yettra 

lies  and  fishing  boats  and  poles  of  bullock 

A  cubic  foot  of  it,   there,  weighs  40 

Dr.  Wight  says,  that  this  tree  is  rare 

ta  Ctuitibatore,  and  that  the  wood  is  coarse- 

jnined,  but  very  strong  and  durable,  and  on 

pi«  coast    is  used  in    ship-building.     In  the 

^pioe  forests,  it  attains  a  great  size  and  fur- 

Bahes  the  poon  spars  so  valuable  for  shipping  ; 

pt,  so  far  as  he  could  learn,  there  are  two  or 

■uee  species  of  Calophyllum  used  for  the  same 

impate  under   the  general    name    of  poon.' 

ikgrows  well  in  sandy  tracts  close  to  the  sea, 

vliere  few  others  tluive.      Drs.  Gibson  and 

Qqhom  are  of  opinion  that  the   Poon  spars 

d  commerce,  ore  obtained  Irom  the  Calopbyl- 

Btn  anguitifolium,  and  their   decision    is    of 
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furnished  by  Calophyllui 
is  a  magnificent  tree 
southern  ghauts.  Major 
ed  in  Travancore,  doei 
plants,"  name  the  Cal 
(Ponna,  Maleal  and  Ti 
famishing  any  of  the  Po 
but  he  adds  that  one 
Tacamahaca  is  producec 
phyllum,  though  C.  cala 
^ao  furnish  other  kindi 
Also,  in  1850,  in  the  pro 
Central  Committee,  for  tl 
the  Poon  of  commerce 
Wight  to  be  from  the 
"  Rowadan,"  Tkl.,  a  lai^ 
of  the  Northern  Circai 
March  and  April.  Th 
names  between  this  and  ' 
lum  led  Dr.  Wight  to  si 
take  had  arisen.  He  ob 
Dtllenia  pentagyna  is  Bi 
strong  and  very  dutable,  e 
ground,  and,  it  is  a  state 
on  the  face  of  the  W.  gha 
at  that  time,  satisfied  thf 
tree  which  furnishes  the  I 
and  Calophyllum  inophy 
tree.  At  the  Madras  E 
Cleghorn  in  the  Jury  Rep 
fcetida,  Pinari  maram,  1 
chettu,  Tbl.,  as  a  large 
the  western  coast  of  the 
is  oneof  the  trees  believec 
Poon  spars,  and  Major  Di 
repeats  that  it  fumishe 
known  as  Poon  spars.  U: 
who  visit  the  forests  fina 
which  furnish  all  the  Poi 
it  would  be  useless  to  pun 
here.  The  tendency  oi 
fore,  is  to  establish  CiUopI 
inophyllum,  Calysacci(»i 
pentagyna  and  Sterculia 
produce  Poon  woods  of  ( 
tangor  wood  of  Penang, 
pore,  seems,  also,  to  be  ^ 
tifoha,  and,  Dr.  Cleghorn 
seems  to  have  no  doubt  tk 
duces  the  Poon  of  Coorg 
where,  he  says,  the  tre 
scarce,  and  the  timber 
valuable  than  teak.  He 
conservation.  In  a  spi 
spars.  Dr.  Cleghorn  mt 
supplied  entirely  from  Ci 
tells  us  that  in  the  ghats 
the  best  timber  has  been  i 
contractor  is  felling  in  n 


POON. 

Teak,  blackwood  and  Poon  spars  are  every  year 
becoming  more  scarce  in  accessible  localities. 
There  may,  however,  have  arisen  some  of  all 
this  doubt,  from  several  trees  having  similar 
'J'amil  and  Malealum  names.  Thus,  Poongum 
maram,  Tam.  Poongana,  Malsal,  is  the  Pon* 
gamia  glabra.  Ponna,  is  the  Malbal,  Pinnay 
maram,  Tam.  ?  Poonnay  maram,  Tam.,  of  Ca- 
lophyllum  inophyllum.  Pinnari,  Tam.,  Stercu- 
lia  foetida,  and  Pinnay  maram,  Tak.,  Dillenia 
pentagyna. 

Poon  wood,  as  imported  from  the  East  Indies, 
into  Britain,  very  nearly  resembles  a  dull  co- 
loured and  greyish  specimen  of  mahogany,  and 
would  be  useful  for  any  purpose  to  which  such 
kind  of  mahogany  is  applicable ;  besides  having 
a  greater  degree  of  strength  and  stiffness  com- 
pared with  its  weight.  The  Poon-wood,  or 
Peon-wood  of  Singapore  is  of  a  light  porous 
texture,  and  light  greyish  cedar  colour ;  it  is 
there  used  in  ship    building   for  planks  and 


POON. 

as  Riga  fir,  and  their  durability  is  very  great; 
a  set  of  lower  masts  would  probably  last  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Mr.  £dye,  while  in 
Canara,  Malabar  and  Ceylon,  thus  described 
the  following  kinds  of  Poon,  viz. : — 

Chervr^una  in  Tamil  and  Malayala,  which 
is  the  small-leaf  peon.  Cheru  in  Tamil  meaia 
bastard.  This  wood  is  the  real  mast  peon, 
which  is  prefeiTed  for  the  masts  of  ships  or  ves- 
sels, Peon,  or  Puna,  he  says,  consists  of  five«ortg, 
aU  of  which  are  simUar  in  shape  aiid  gnwtb; 
(a)  the  largest  sort  is  of  a  light  bright  colour, 
and  may  be  had  at  Mangalore,  from  &e 
forests  of  Corumcul,  in  Canara,  where  it  grows 
to  a  length  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  At 
Mangalore,  he  procured  a  tree  of  this  sort  that 
would  have  made  a  foremast  for  the  Leander, 
sixty  gun  ship,  in  one  piece,  for  the  sum  of  1,300 
rupees,  or  149£  sterling.  Poon,  he  adds,  growtin 
the  forests  of  Cochin  and  Travancore,  but  it  is  of 
a  very  inferior  quality  to  that  before  stated ;  \b) 


make  excellent   spa^.      Dr.  Roxburgh  s^s,    ^^^  ^^  -^  ^^^^^  .y^^  K^^^apa  puna,  whidiii 


Calophyllum  angustifolium,  is  a  native  of  Pe- 
nang  and  of  countries  eastward  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  yields  the  straight  spars  commonly 
called  Poon,  which  in  those  countries  are  used 
for  the  masts  of  ships.  Tredgold  says  its  tex- 
ture is  porous,  but  uniform ;  and  the  mean 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  in  the  dry  state  is  406 
lbs.  The  cohesive  force  of  Poon  is  from  10,000 
to  14,700  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  mean  weight 
of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  for  bars  of  an  inch 
square  is  1,689,800  lbs.  The  specific  gravity, 
and  the  relative  strength,  stiffness,  and  resilient 
power  compared  with  Riga  fir,  as  1,000,  from 
Mr.  Fincham's  experiments  are,  as  under  : — 


Specific 
gravity. 

Strength 

Stiffness. 

Resi- 
lience. 

579 
047 
613 

1380 
1226 
1303 

1270 
1230 
1260 

1400 
1146 
1273 

Barlow. 

Fincham. 
Mean  of  both. 

From  whence  it  appeara  that  it  is  superior  to 
Riga  fir  in  the  properties  required  for  mast 
wood.  Colonel  Frith  noticing  a  Poon  in  Tra- 
vancore, says  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  specific 
gravity  0*623,  2  to  4  feet  in  circumference  and 
80  feet  long  and  there  used  for  masts.  Poon  is 
used  for  the  decks,  masts  and  yards  of  ships, 
and  it  appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  these 
purposes,  both  by  its  strength  and  lightness. 

Mr.  Edye,  writing  on  the  Poon  spars  gene- 
rally, says  that  the  light-red  peon  from  the 
forests  of  Coromandel  and  Mysore,  which  can 
be  procured  at  the  port  of  Mangalore,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  is  considered  the  best  of  the 
growth  of  India,  for  the  general  purposes  of 
lower  masts,  top-masts,  and  yards.  The  poon 
masts,  as  to  strength,  compared  with  Riga,  &c., 
spars  for  masts,  are  superior  to  any  ;  the  weight 
of  tliose  of  the  proper  sort  is  about  the  same 
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dark  peon :  (e)  another,  Mallai  puna,  mesuing 
the  hUl  peon  ;  and  another  sort,  (<^  the  Vallai 
puna,  or  the  white  peon,  this  sort  is  small,  imx 
more  than  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long.  In  C«- 
nara,  another  sort,  {e)  named  Merchie  pmn, 
grows  to  twenty-eight  inches,  or  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  long ;  and 
is  much  like  the  American  birch.  It  is  geae* 
ally  defective  and  not  durable,  consequendj  it 
is  never  brought  from  the  hills,  for,  when  felled, 
it  opens  and  splits  at  the  top  and  butt  fermaof 
feet  in  length.  The  weight  of  the  peon  may  be 
said  to  be  from  forty  to  forty-eight  poonii 
the  cubic  foot ;  but  the  lightest  he  had  met  wi& 
was  thirty-four  and  three-quarters,  and  tk 
heaviest  fifty  pounds,  the  cubic  foot,  when  dry. 
The  leaf  of  this  tree  is  small  and  oval,  about  t«9 
by  one  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  the  frdft 
grows  in  bunches^  it  is  about  the  size  of  coffee*' 
berries ;  from  this  the  natives' extract  oil,  wbiA. 
is  used  for  various  native  purposes.  (iVoft-* 
Cherii  means  bastard.) 

Puna,  in  Ceylon,  is,  he  adds,  the  wood  conmuMi* 
ly  called  Peon  in  England.  It  is  used  for  ma/tk 
yards,  &c.  This  is  the  wood  ao  much  spo^ 
of  by  persons  from  Ceylon,  and  it  certainly  il 
of  a  good  quality,  and  superior  to  that  of  Mallp 
bar  :  but,  nrom  its  small  dimensions,  its  scarcitfi 
and  the  trouble  in  obtiuning  it,  is  of  little  cqb< 
sideration.  The  lai^est  said  to  have  bees 
found  was  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  andsi]^ 
feet  in  height ;  but  the  largest  Edye  could  dia* 
cover  was  not  more  than  nine  inches  in  diame*- 
ter,  and  thirty-five  feet  higlk  In  quality  it  ii 
much  the  same  as  the  first  sort  in  Malaba^ 
which  may  be  obtained  at  Mangalore  from  tkt 
native  merchants  at  all  the  times  wheir  tlit 
ooa«t  is  open  (viz.  from  November  to  April)  efl 
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three  feet  io  diameler,  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  long,  for  the  sum  of  150^  Sterling. 

Vitlit  puna,  a  Malabar  and  Canara  tree, 
known  in  Mtilabar  as  the  white  or  kat  puna. 
It  grows  to  aboat  eighteen  inches  in  diameter 
and  eighteen  feet  high ;  and  ia  used  by  the 
Miive  carpenters  for  the  framed  of  vesaelw.  It 
grows  curved,  and  in  not  durable.  It  is  not 
found  in  any  quantity  in  the  forests. 

Vttiai  puna  piau,  the  Tamil  name  of  a  Ma- 
hbai"  and  Canara  tree,  which  is  the  white  peon 
pion:  it  can  be  obtained  on  all  parts  of  the 
tout  of  Malabar.  It  grows  to  seventy  and 
eighty  feet  Icmg,  and  two  to  three  feut  in  diame- 
ter i  the  natives  tise  it  for  the  masts  :ind  yards 
itfdowes  and  country  vesselit.  It  is  niorc  like 
tlie  Ameriean  white  pine,  and  the  upright  yel- 
low'wood  at  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Antina- 
qnatii^,  than  any  wood  he  had  seen. 

Pwna  balU  m  Tamil,  and  Punga  marum  in 
UttayaJa,  is  a  beautiful  tree  and  of  much  va- 
,  be ;  it  grows  to  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  dia- 
;  aeler,aiidfromtentofifteenfeet!ong,spreading 
;  iUbrancheB,  to  a  greatextent,  and  into  curveaof 
'  nrioM  dimensions,  which  are  valuable  for  na- 
tive nses,  particularly  in  building  conntiy  ves- 
'  k!i.  It  produces  a  fruit  from  which  oil  is  ex- 
':  dieted,  and  ia  nsed  for  lamps,  &c.  The  Arabs 
I  prefer  this  oil  to  any  other  to  mix  with  chunam, 
:  fbr  the  purpose  of  covering  the  bottoms  of  their 
I  veiKls  to  preserve  them  Irom  worms  ;  it  is  also 
I  wnA  6>t  the  purpose  of  curing  rheumatic  pains, 
;  by  being  ap[Jied  warm  with  friction. — Edye, 
Areid  of  Malabar  and  Canara,  and  Timbers 
^  Ceylon ;  Major  Drvry's  Uuful  Plants ;  Mr. 
iimdi*,  Drs.  RoxUmrgh,  ffight,  Voigt,  Oilson, 
MHd  Cltghom  ;  Tredgold  ;  Colonel  Frith ;  Mr. 
Sulid/t  MSS.  See  Porea!  paini. 
POONA,  a  river  of  Shaiabad  in  Kotah. 
POONA,  a  large  tomu  and  military  canton- 
tient  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  above  the 
^uIb  and  about  seventy  miles  East  from  Bom- 
tay.  The  provinces  of  Aurungabad  and  Beeja- 
pore,  are  arranged  into  two  portions  termed  the 
foona  and  the  Southern  districts,  the  latter 
'Irith  its  head  quarters  at  Belgaum  ;  but  to  each 
H  these  two  divisions  there  is  likewise  allotted 
%e  command  of  the  immediately  adjoining 
Wtions  of  the  level  iand  in  the  Concan.  The 
rDoaa  division  is  similar  to  that  of  Belgaum  in 
lie  distribution  of  its  force  ;  of  the  soldiers, in 
the  command  nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  in 
f&e  province  of  Aurungabad  from  1,700  to 
;?300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Poona 
I'fc  about  1,750  feet  above  tbe  sea,  the  annual 
^M  of  rain  is  20  inches,  the  mean  temperature 
%  from  55°  to  98°,  and  the  rock  ia  greenstone, 
tind  greenstone  amygdaloid.  One  of  the  finest 
tiews  of  the  city  ofPoona  and  the  surrounding 
ieountry  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  fort  of  Par- 
bottali,  once  a  Mahratta  stronghold,  now  a 
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POONQA. 

hindoo  temple.  The  approa 
shady  avenue  of  tamarind,  i 
nut  trees,  to  a  small  lake  wil 
ed  witli  fruit-trees  to  the  vi 
calm  and  glassy  wat«T,  in  w 
the  broad  leaves  of  the  pi. 
festooned  with  a  woodbine-lil 
place,  until  the  year  181 
ill  which  the  Peshwaaof  the 
A  battle  was  fought  there  be 
and  the  Peshwa  on  the  IGth 
and  the  city  was  taken  on  th 
See  Hindoo,  India,  Kali,  '. 
Nameshwar,  Purundhur,  Pes 
Trii>ati. 

POONAC,TAM.,anftmefo 
expre;4sing  the  oil  from  th 
It  is  used  as  a  manure,  and 
— Simmond^s  Diet. 

POONAG,  in  Bombay,  tl 
Caly-oaccion  longiiblium,  }i<M 

POONAG  also  Poonaga, 
Alpinia  nutans. 

POONAHUTE,  a  miner; 
talliscd  in  long  slender  crystt 
a  right  rhombic  prism, 
colourless.  Hardness  5'0  to 
translucent.  Lustre  vitreous, 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  foU. 
sis  by  Gmelin  in  100  parts. 

SiUca 45-120  I  Soda, 

Alumina . . .  .30'446         at'  f 

Lime 10-197  |  Water 

— fill/  Cyc. 

POONATA,  SnfBH.  Se. 
Porcupine  wood, 

POONAY-KALLI,  Tam,  B 

POONAY-OIL,  or  Pooni 
lampoil,  obtained  from  the  sei 
inophyllum,  which  yield  abc 
their  weight  of  oil.  It  is  si 
cottay-oil. — Simmond's  Diet. 

POONCANDAY-MAKAN 

POONEEH,  T-iM.  A  ■ 
coloured  earthy  matter  coi 
proportion  of  carbonate  ol 
which,  as  well  as  from  the  O 
is  prepared.  Pooneer  is  em 
glass,  in  dyeing  blue  and  sc 
the  ohucklers  in  dyeing  lei 
Mat.  Mcd.,p.lQ2. 

POONGA  or  KURUNJ  0 
Kuruiij  kn  tel.  Hind.  I  Kano 

Pounga  yennai,  Tui.  | 

This  oil,  which  in  some  pa 
is  used  to  a  large  extent  in 
oil,  is  expressed  from  the  s 
arborea  or  Pongamia  glabra, 
parts  of  the  Madras  Presic 
Arcot,  Bellary,  and  the  N 
Mysore,  the  oil  is  procurabl 
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maund.    It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  lamp  oil  bj 
the  poorer  classes. — M,  E,J,R, 

POONGGEE,  Hind.,  a  musical  instrument. 
Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  one  made  of 
leather  and  sometimes  accompanies  the  kunch- 
nee-ka-taefa ;  the  other  of  pumpkin,  usually 
played  upon  by  jugglers  and  snake-dancers,  &c. 

POONGUM-MARAM,  Tam.  Pongamia  gla- 
bra. 

POONGYEE,  Bfrm.,  a  buddhist  monk  of 
Burmah, 

POONKEE,  Tel.  Gyrocarpus jacquini,  grows 
in  the  Godavery  foreste,  has  a  wood  soft  and 
light,  much  used  for  making  cowrie  boxes  and 
toys,  takes  paint  and  varnish  well.  Telia  poon- 
kee,  the  Givotea  rottleriformis,  is  used  also  for 
the  same  purposes. — Captain  Beddome. 

POONNACOO  KEERA,  Tam.  Melochia 
corchorifolia. — Linn. 

POON-NAG,  also  Poon-naga,  Beno.,  Hind. 
Rottlera  tinctoria. 

POONNAG-CHAMPA,  Bbng.  Alpinia  nu- 
tans. 

POONNAY,  Tam.  In  Tinnevelly,  a  wood 
of  a  deep  straw  colour,  used  for  building  pur- 
poses.— Colonel  Frith, 

POON-OOZ,  see  Rush  or  Gush. 

POON-SEED  OIL,  Oil  of  Calophyllum  ino- 
phyllum. — Linn. 

POONTUREKA,  Beng.,  Hind.  Nelumbium 
speciosura. 

POONAM,  Tam.  The  full  moon,  amongst 
hindoos  a  holiday.  The  poonum,  or  last  day  of 
the  month  Cartica,  is  the  Macara  sancranti, 
or  autumnal  equinox,  when  the  sun  enters  the 
zodiacal  sign  Macara,  or  Pisces.  On  this  day 
the  rana  of  Mewar  and  chiefs  proceed  in  state 
to  the  Chougan,  and  play  at  ball  on  horseback. 
The  entire  last  half  of  the  month  Cartica,  from 
Amavus  (the  ides)  to  the  Poonum,  is  sacred  to 
Vishnu ;  who  is  declared  by  the  Puranas  to 
represent  the  sun,  and  whose  worship,  that  of 
water,  and  the  floating-lights  placed  thereon, 
— all  objects  emblematic  of  fecundity, — indi- 
cate the  adoration  of  the  powers  of  nature : 
clearly  proving  all  mythology  to  be  universally 
founded  on  an  astronomical  basis. 

POONURNUBA,  Bbng.  Boerhaavia  diffusa. 

POONYANI,  a  river  of  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  western  or  Malabar  ghauts  extend  nearly 
north  and  south  from  Candeish  to  Cape  Como- 
rin  or  from  21*  to  8°,  and  form  a  nearly  un- 
broken chain,  except  at  the  chasm  nearly 
sixteen  miles  in  breadth,  which  opens  into  the 
valley  of  Coimbatore,  and  through  which  the 
river  Poonyani  escapes  into  the  sea. — Rot/le, 
III.  Him.  Bot.,  p,  6. 

POON-YET,  Burm.     Calophyllum  species. 

POOR,  Hind.,  (lit.  full),  a  ceremony  so  called. 

POORALLEE,  a  river  of  Beloochistan  about 
100  miles  long.     It  rises  in  Jhalawan  province 
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about  lat.  27^  23',  long.  66*  21',  nmasoatherly 
through  Lus  province  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
in  lat.  25*"  23',  long.  66*  20' ;  near  Sonmeanee. 
From  the  bund  N.  of  Lyaree,  the  river  has  no 
bed.  As  it  fills,  during  the  rains,  the  bund  is 
swept  away,  and  tl^e  water  inundates  the  plain, 
which  is  here  about  five  miles  broad. 
POORANA  OIL,  see  Oils, 

POOR  AN  A  or  the  Pooranas,  are  sacred  boob 
of  the  hindoos.     Most  of  the  Pooranas  contaia 
portions  of  historical  as  well  as  geographical 
knowledge.     Every  Purana  treats  of  five  scb- 
jects :  the  creation  of  the  universe ;  its  pco- 
gress,  and  the  renovation  of  the  world ;  the 
genealogy    of  gods    and    heroes,    chronoJogj, 
according  to  a  fabulous  system ;    and  heroie 
history,  containing  the  achievements  of  demi* 
gods  and  heroes.     Since  each  purana  containa* 
cosmogony,  both  mythological  and  heroic  hia- 
tory,  the  works  which  bear  that  title   may  nol 
unaptly  be  compared  to  the  Grecian  theogonies. 
The  Genesis  of  India,    commences    with 
event  described  in  the  history  of  almost  all 
tions,  the  deluge,  which,  though  treated  with 
the  fiincy  peculiar  to  the  orientals,  ia  tot  ^ 
less  entitled  to  attention.     The  essence  of  te 
extract  from  the  Agni  Pooran  is  this.    **  Whoi 
ocean  quitted  his  bounds  and  caused  univoaal 
destruction  by  Brimha's  command,  Vaivaswata 
Menu  (Noah),  who  dwelt  near  the  Himalayft^ 
mountains,  was  giving  water  to  the  gods  in  im^ 
Kritmala  river,  when  a  small  fish  fell  into  h» 
hand.     A  voice  commanded  him  to  preaermr 
it.     The  fish  expanded  to  an  enormous 
Menu,  with  his  sons  and  their  wives,  and  tW 
sages,  with  the  seed  of  every  living  thing, 
tered  into  a  vessel  which  was  fastened  toai 
horn  on  the  head  of  the  fish,  and  thus 
were  preserved."      In   this  fable    the  grand 
northern  chain  is  given  as  that  to  which  tiie 
abode  of  the  great  patriarch  of  mankind  approxi* 
mated.     In   the  Bhavishya  it  is  stated,  thai 
''  Vaivaswata  (sun-born)  Menu  ruled  at  Ae 
mountain  Soomeru.  Of  his  seed  was   Ci 
rajah,   who  obtained  sovereignity  at  Ayodia 
and  his  descendants  filled  the  land  and  spread 
over  the  earth.    Sumeru  is  the  term  by 
the  hindoos  designate  the  north  pole  of  ttf 
earth.     But  they  have   also  a  mountain  wit 
this     same    appellation    of    pre-eminence 
Meru,    *the     hill,'     with     the     prefix    Soo^' 
'  good,  sacred,'  the  sacred  hill.     To  the  acmdi 
of  Soomeru    are    the    mountains    Himai 
Hemcoota,  and  Nissida ;  to  the  north  are  tfae 
countries  Nil,   Suwet,    and   Singie.    Betwean^ 
Hemachil  and  the  ocean  the  land  is  Bhi 
khand,  called  Coocarma  Bhoomi,  (land  of  vioe^i 
opposed  to  Aryaverta,  or  land  of  virtue),  in 
which  the  seven  gran^i  ranges  are  Mahendra-'j 
chil,  MuUiachil,  Sujrachil,  Sactimun,  Rikj 
chil,  Vindyachil,  and  Paryatra.     The 
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mountain  Soomeni  U  claimed  by  the  brabmitia  j  to  assiat  in  the  shraddha,  tl 

M  the  abode  of  Mfthadeva,  Adiairar,  or  Baghes;    called  sungakam,  and  in  the 

by  (he  Jains,  as  the  abode  of  Adinafh,  the  firet  '  of  a  temple. —  WarrTs   View: 

Jiniswara,  or  Jain   lord.     Here   they   aay   he  I  Vol.  n,  p.  15. 

aught  mankind  the  arta  of  agriculture  and  " 

civilized  life.    The  Greeks  claimed  it  aa  the 

(bode  of  BaccbuB  ;  and  bence    the    Grecian  '  i 

ftble  of  IhlB  god  being  taken  from  tlie  thigh  of 
'  Jttpiter,  confounding  merod  (thigh)  with    the 

meni  (hill)  of  this  Indian  deity.     In  this  vici- 
nity  the    followers    of  Alexander  had    their 

Saturnalia,  drank  to  excess  of  the  wine  &om 

its  indigenous  vines,  and  bound    their   brows 

with  ivy  (vela),  sacred  to  the  Baghes  of  the 

eul  and  west,  whose  votaries  alike  indulge  i 

ftrong  drink.     These  traditions  appear  to  point 

to  one  spot,   and    to    one  individual,  i 

arly  history  of  mankind,  when  the  h 
ud  the  Greek  approach  a  common  focus ; 
fcr  there  is  little  doubt  that  Adioath,  Adis- 
irm,  Onris,  Baghes,  Bacchus,  Menu,  Mines, 
jcngnate  the  patriarch  of  mankind,  Noah. 
Tie  hindoos  can  at  this  time  give  only  a  very 
^eral  idea  of  the  site  of  Meru ;  but  they  ap- 
pear to  localise  it  in  a  space  of  which  Bamian, 
Cibal,  and  Ghizni,  would  be  the  exterior  points. 
Tbe  former  of  tlie  cities  is  known  to  possess 
i  isnains  of  the  religion  of  Budha,  in  its  caves 
I  ad  coknsal  statues.  The  Paropamisan  Alex' 
jadria  is  near  Bamian;  but  the  Meru  and 
^Sytut  of  Alexander  are  placed  more  to  the 
'Outward  by  the  Greek  writers,  and  according  1 
:Id  the  cantiona  Arrian  between  the  Cophas 
i»d  Indus.  Authority  localizes  it  between 
[flifalwur  and  Jellalabad. — Essai/  on  the  Sans- 
l«f>i  and  Pmcrii  Languages,  by  H.  T.  Cole- 
imiie,  Eiq. ;  M.  Res.,  Vol.  vii,  p.  202 ;  To^s  ' 
J^uttan,  Vol.  \,pp.  20-22.     See  Purana. 

POORANA,  Sans.     Old. 

POORANA,  Saks,,  from  pree  to  fill. 

POORASUM,  Tam.     Butea  frondosa. 

POOREE,  SujB.     A  bouse,  a  palace. 

POOREEAN,  also  Pooreean  kay  choontee, 
vsss.    A  ceremony, 

POOEI,  a  town  in  Oriasa. 

POOENA  BABA,  also  called  Poonurbuda,  a 
HWT  near  Siagaon  in  Dinagepoor. 

POORNA,  a  river  of  the  W.  Ghauts,  lat.  20° 
(ft'long.  73°  44'  W,,  disembc^es  into  the 
Vidian  Ocean,  length  60  miles. 

POORNABHISHIKTA,  Sams.,  frompoorna, 
U,  and  abhishikta  anointed. 

POORNAH,  a  tributary  to  the  Taptee  river. 
Ilrisesitt  lat,  21°  35',  long.  77°  41'  mna  S.,  66 
■jK  W.,  25  miles  into  the  Taptee,  length  1 


POOROO.Uria.  Conocarp 
POOROOHOOTA,  Saks., 

as,  and  boo,  to  call. 

POOROOSHA,  Sans.  A 
fill  or  nourish. 

POORSH,'  the  standard 
Eajpootanah  desert,  is  from  si 
the  average  height  of  a  man, 
hand  being  raiset 
tne  neaa.  it  is  derived  from  f 
Tod's  Rajasthan,  Vol.  ii,  p.  3 

POOKU  or  Poora,  Sans.,  al 

PUR,  Poor,  Pore,  Saks.  I 
Tau.  a  town. 

POORUNDURA  or  Pooran 
poora,  a  house,  and  dree,  to  ci 

P00KU8HCHARANA  or 
Sius.,  from  poora,  before,  and  i 

POORUN,  a  ceremony. 

POORA  WAT,  see  Baba. 

POORVAVAT,  Sans.,  from 

d  vat. 

POOSAKA,  Jav.     An  heir: 


POOROHITA,  Sans.,  from  pooras  to  go  be- 
bfe,  and  hita,  good.  Every  brahman  may 
P^ffbrm  the  ceremonies  of  his  religion.  The 
»i«t,  caUed  a  poorohita,  is,  however,  called  in 
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POOSHKARA  SHANTEI 
pooshkara,  the  evil  fortune  atb 
who  shall  die  when  an  unlu< 
lucky  lunar  day,  and  an  evil  i 
and  shantee,  to  pacify  or  prodi 

POOSHPAVULEE,  Sans.,  : 
flower,  and  avulee,  a  row. 

POOSHPU-DHANWA,  Sa( 
pa,  a  flower,  and  dhanwa,  a  be 

POOSHPAKA,  Sans.,  from 

POOSHTEE  also  Pooshan 
poosh,  to  cherish. 

POOSTPA,  also  Asvudum,  E 

populuea.  Lam.     The  fruit. 

POOTA,  Tam.    Large  flshm 

POO-TA-LA,  or  great  tempi 

Tartary,  with  the  town  of 

distance  taken  from  a  hill  or 

park.     The  smaller  buildings 

this  large  fabric  are  the  hal 

priests,  or  iamaa,  about  eight  b 

are  attached  to  this  temple. — 

nafs.  Embassy,  Vol.  i,  p.  27. 

'POO-TOO  is  aa  island  about 
Chosan,  inhabited  solely  by 
no  woman  resides  on  the  islaot 
ed  with  temples  of  all  descri 
them  very  handsome,  but  oi 
which  was  buiit  by  the  empero 
island  is  not  large,  and  is  laic 
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POPLAR  LEAVED  FIG  TREE. 

garden,  with  squares  and  walks,  bridges,  &c. — 
MarryaVs  Indian  Ardiipelago,  p.  151. 

POOTOOR,  see  Navakire. 

POOTROONGIE,  ?  a  new  oiL 

POOTSAKAI,  Tel.     Colocynth. 

POOTTA-TANNIM-MARAM,  Tam.  Careya 
arborea. 

POOTUNA-BADHA,  Sa^ns.  Badha  means 
to  kill. 

POOUNAM,  Maleal.  Baasia  latifolia,  Willd 

POOVANDIE,  Tam.    Sapindus  emarginatus 

POOVATPIOO,  a  substance  used  in  dyeing. 

POOVOO  MARAM,  Tam.  Schleichera  tri- 
jnga. 

POOVARASA,  Tam.     Thespesia  populnea, 

Lam. 

POOVERSOO,  Tam.  Thespesia  populnea? 
In  Tinnevelly,  w.ood  of  a  red  colour ;  specific 
gravity  0-860.  Used  for  making  bandies. — 
Colonel  Frith, 

POPAL,  Hind.     Saxifraga  ligulata. 

POPAT  BUTI,  Hind.  Heliotropium  euro- 
paeum. 

POPE,  the  title  of  the  religious  sovereign  of 
the  Romish  sect  of  Christians.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  Popes  from  St.  Peter  to  Pius  IX,  is  257. 
Of  these,  82  are  venerated  as  saints,  33  having 
been  msirtyred :  104  have  been  Romans,  and 
103  natives  of  other  parts  of  Italy  ;  15  French- 
men ;  9  Greeks ;  7  Germans ;  5  Asiatics.;  3 
Africans;  3  Spaniards;  2  Dalmatians;  1  He- 
brew; 1  Thracian;  1  Dutchman;  1  Portuguese; 
1  Candiot;  and  1  Englishman.  The  name 
most  commonly  borne  has  been  John :  the 
23rd  and  last  was  a  Neapolitan,  raised  to  the 
chair  in  1410.  Nine  Pontiffs  have  reigned  less 
than  1  month,  thirty  less  than  1  year,  and 
eleven  more  than  20  years.  Only  five  have 
occupied  the  Pontifical  chair  over  23  years. 
These  are  :  St.  Peter,  who  waa  Supreme  Pastor 
25  years,  2  months,  7  days ;  Silvester  I.,  23 
years,  10  months,  27  days;  Hadrian  I.,  23 
years,  10  months,  17  days ;  Pius  VI.,  24  years, 
8  months,  14  days ;  Pius  IX.,  who  celebrated 
his  25th  year  in  the  Pontifical  chair,  June 
16th,  1871. 

POPLAR. 

It. 

Lat. 

Sp. 


DUT. 

Fk. 
Gbb. 


Pioppa, 

Populus, 

Alamo, 


Poet,  Hm. 

Papaver  somnifenunJUT. 
Biinga-pion,  MiuT. 

Chasa  cha8a»  Sar 

Apayanam,  « 

Kasa  kaea^       Tax  .,  Tn 


Popelier, 
Peuplier, 
Pappel,  Pappelhaum 

Trees,  of  the  populus  genus  of  plants, 
grow  in  Europe  and  in  the  colder  parts 
of  S.  Asia.  The  Aspen,  P.  tremula,  is  found 
in  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tsze  and  other  parts 
of  China.  The  Euphrates  poplar,  P.  euphratica 
grows  in  the  Panjab,  as  also  does  P.  aJba,  the 
white  poplar  the  Balsam-poplar  or  P.  balsami- 
fera,  the  Himalayan  poplar;  P.  ciliata,  the 
Italian  poplar,  P.  nigra.    See  Populus. 

POPLAR  LEAVED  FIG  TREE,  Eng.  Ficus 
religiosa,  Linn,,  Boxh,,  Bh. 
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POPPT. 

POPLAR  LEAVED  HIBISCUS.  Theapm 
populnea. 

POPELIER,  Dtrc.     Poplar. 

POPHAM,  Sir  Home.  A  naval  officer  of  the 
British  Service,  employed  in  1802  as  ambassador 
to  the  States  of  Arabia* 

POPLAH,  DuK.     Physalis  angulata. 

POPOLZYE,  an  Affghan  tribe,  see  Kufelzye. 

POPPO,  see  Papuans. 

POPPY. 

The  plant. 

AboO'Dom,  Abab. 

Rhas-kbas  abiaz,  „ 

Khas-khas-aswad,  „ 

Pasto,  Bbno. 

Ying-taze-suh,  Chik. 

Poppy,Garden  poppy,  End. 

The  poppy  is  cultivated  in  Egypt,  Central 
Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  in  British  India 
and  in  China,  for  its  products,  viz :  the  opium 
or  concrete  juice,  its  capsules  or  poppy  hea^ 
the  seed  called  poppy  seed,  and  for  the  poppy 
seed  oil,  but  of  these  opium  is  by  far  the  most 
important. 

The  Capsules. 
Poet>  HiKD. 

In  medicine  they  are  employed  for  Ms 
anodyne  properties,  in  fomentations  ibr  io^mei 
surfaces,  and  a  syrup  is  prepared  from  them  to 
allay  cough,  &c.  In  upper  India  an  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  is  prepared  by  heating  the  capsoiei 
of  the  poppy  witii  jaggery  and  water. 

The  dried  juice. 

A/yun,  Ab.,  Hind.,  Malat., 

Pers. 
Bein,  Burm. 

Afim,  DxxH. 

Opium  is  obtained  from  the  poppy  in  Ana 
Minor,  Egypt,  Persia,  S.  E.  of  Asia  and  it 
China.  It  is  used  medicinally  as.anarootio 
and  soporific,  and  morphia  and  other  drags  an 
prepared  from  it.  It  is  also  in  British  India 
taken  internally  as  a  nervine  stimulant  in  the 
form  of  pills  or  in  a  compound  called  majoon; 
the  Rajput  races  make  a  watery  solution  of  it| 
called  kussumbha.  Colonel  Tod  observes  tfaii 
in  his  time  a  Rajput  inebriated  with  spirituous 
substance  was  a  rare  sight :  but  a  more  destroo* 
tive  and  recent  vice  had  usurped  much  of  dit 
honours  of  the  Manwar-piala  or  "invi 
cup,"  which  had  been  degraded  from  the 
"  flower,"  to  an  infusion  of  the  poppy,  d 
tive  of  every  quality.  Of  this  pernicioos 
he  uses  the  words  which  the  historiui 
German  manners  applies  to  the  tribes  of 
Weser  and  Elbe,  in  respect  to  their  love 
strong  drink :  '*  indulge  it,  and  you  need 
employ  the  terror  of  your  arms;  their 
vices  will  subdue  them."  The  Chinese  nn 
of  using  opium  is  by  smoking  a  prepantion 
it  called  Chandoo,  a  soil  black  treacle  like 
In  Madras  there  are  about  six  opium  mt 
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Opium, 

Sner-i-khas-khjis, 

Abini. 


Eso. 
Pbbs. 


POPULUS  AI 

alcohol.  The  see 
English  markeL 
by  liieanB  of  a  heavy  mrcula 
iu  edge,  made  to  revolve  by  t 
the  apparatus  is  worked  by  i 
Mr,  Bingham. 

I'oppy  Seed 
KuahkAsb.  As.  |  Kukn 

Cajsoguaa,  Cax.     Cbost 

Ying  sub,  CaiH.    Abjoa 

Kbaab-khaab,  Hin>.,PsBi.  I  Cua< 
Papavero,  It.  |  Oaasa 


shofB.  The  opium  of  British  India  is  chiefly  i  solubli 
manufactured  in  Hindiutan,  Malwa,  Beror, 
Bsd  Mysore,  and  ia  largely  exported  to  China. 
In  the  year  1872-3,  the  revenue  of  British 
India,  derived  from  opium  was  9j  millions 
slwling. 

loapiqierhyDr.Sniyttan,  inspector  of  opium 
It  Bomtwy,  which  was  lately  read  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  Calcutta,  an  account  is  given 
i^the  varietiesof  East-Indian  opium,  and  a  com- 
juixn  drawn  between  the  quantity  of  morphia 
aSvded  by  Bengal,  Molwa,  and  Turkey  opium 
respectively,  from  a  series  of  eKperimenta  made 
by  himself  aad  Dr.  Maxwell  at  Bombay  and 
by  Dr.  Jameson  in  Calcutta,  Dr.  S.  observes, 
that  good  Turkey  opium  is  said  to  contain 
nearly  three  times  the  quantity  of  morphia 
found  to  be  procurable  from  the  product  of  the 
Bengal  provinces.  The  best  produce  of  the 
Uslira  districtB,  he  adds,  differs  from  Bengal 
opium,  both  in  appearance  and  quality,  quite 
H  much  as  the  Turkey  opium  does,  and  that 
while  the  latter  yielded  6j  per  cent,  of  morphia, 
the  Malwa  afforded  6  per  cent.,  the  Bengal 
about  half  as  much,  but  some  line  specimens  of 

Bmfll;  opium  no  la,  than  8J  per  oenl  of ,  ^.^^  ^  ^^  ^, 
Biorphia.  Still  further  to  the  north-west  than  |  ^  .1  '  . 
fisreilly,  be  made  some  opium  at  Saharunpore 
utich  in  colour  ameJI,  and  general  appearance, 
reKmbied  the  Turkey,  or  rather  Persian  opium, 
more  closely  than  any  lliat  hg  had  seen.  The 
opium  cultivated  in  the  hiUs,  as  also  that  in 
the  plains  of  the  Seikh  country,  is  also,  when 
unadulterated  of  a  superior  quality.  Indeed  if 
it  were  an  object  to  make  the  best  opium  for 
the  European  market,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
llslwa  and  the  north-western  provinces  of 
hdia  would  be  best  suited  for  theexperiments  as 
:  the  climate  during  the  season  of  cultivation 
mm  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  provinces 
where  the  best  Persian  (commonly  called) 
ajiiani  is  made. 

Poppy  Oil. 
Uiiiih-khub-ka  tel.  Hind  I  Cu-cas  yennai.         T«M. 
Miiak  buugii  roadat,  Mai..  [  Uua-gwa  nuna,  Tel. 

In  Halwa  and  the  opium  districts,  the  dry- 
ing oil  obtuned  from  the  seed  is  more  ezten- 
Bvely  used  than  any  other,  both  in  lamps  and  as 
ioai.  At  Bhopaul  the  oil  is  procurable  at  the 
nte  of  Rs.  4^8  per  maund  of  251ba.  or  £40-6 
per  ton.  By  simple  exposure  to  the  rays  of 
the  mm  in  shallow  vessels,  this  oil  is  rendered 
SCTfeetly  colourless.  It  is  much  prized  by 
EnropMn  artists.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
fted  white  and  blaak,  (or  rather  blue  gray 
odor)  but  diey  yield  an  oil  precisely  similar. 
The  seeds  woidd  yield  by  expression  about  60 
ptt  cent  of  a  bland  and  very  valuable  oil,  of  a 
pie  galdta  oolonr,  fluid  to  within  10°  at  the 
(NBDng  point  of  water.  It  dries  easily,  is 
■udonHis,  of  agreeable  flavour,  and  partially 
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The  seed  has  no  narcotic 
a  sweet  taste,  and  is  used, 
lower  class  of  natives  as  a  fa 
used  by  the  sweetmeat-make 
in  their  wares.  This  and  th' 
(Sesamum  orientale)  are  tb 
with  the  exception  of  the  cc 
used  for  that  purpose.  It  pi 
native  method,  4  clear,  limpi 
very  quickly.  About  30  pi 
generally  extracted,  and  ttie 
as  a  food  to  the  poorer  < 
sells  at  about  5  seers  per 
bad.      The    produi 


Oudh  each  ryot  sows  from  2 1 
month  of  October.  The  oil  i 
common  native  press.  The 
10  seers  for  the  rupee,  and 
seers  for  the  rupee  ;  two-fitU 
the  seed  employed  is  about 
oil  yielded  by  the  native  pn 
seed  is  eaten  by  the  natives 
meats,  provided  the  opium 
the  seed  vessel,  otherwise  it 
cotic,  and  under  these  circ 
extracted  is  also  bitter.  T 
cooking  and  burning,"  It 
oil,  extensively  lised  in  the  ] 
and  some  other  parts  of  Indi 
both  in  lamps  and  for  food. 

Poppy  seeds  are  employe 
the  preparation  of  a  sedat 
symp.  In  India  they  are  ui 
in  sweetmeats,  and  by  some 
doos  at  some  of  their  festiv 
are  exported  from  Bombs 
France. — Royle,  lU.  Him.  . 
R. ;  Pbweir*  HandrJxyok,  Vi 
mofuCi  Diet. 

POPULUS  ALBA,  iinn. 
Chill 


Rikkut,  Cbbmas,  Kahoba. 

Frasti,  sannaii, 
Cbanuni, 
Whitfl  poplar 


Ffm, 
Hal, 
Spel 


The  white  poplar  i 
valley  between  Bampur  a 
grows  to  a  considerable  eix 
basins  of  the  Jhdam  and  Ch 
sional  on  the  Sutlej,  raogi 
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POPITLUS  CILIATA. 


POPULUS  NIGRA. 


8,500  feet,  reaching  9,000  in  Tibet.  Trees  of 
6  and  even  8  feet  in  girth  and  50  or  occasion- 
ally 70  in  height  are  seen,  but  they  dre 
mostly  considerably  smaller  than  these  sizes. 
Of  thousands  of  specimens,  Dr.  Stewart  had 
nerer  seen  one  in  fruit.  Wild  trees  are 
often  seen  uprooted  by  the  wind.  The  tree  is 
also  common,  planted  in  parts  at  least  of  Af- 
ghanistan to  9,200  in  Tibet,  (Thomson),  is  not 
uncommon,  planted  at  Peshawar,  and  grows  at 
Lahore,  is  cultivated  in  Trans-Indus  and  in 
Cabul.  The  tree  grows  to  a  large  size  in  Pangi, 
and  is  used  for  roofing  in  Ladakh  and  Lahaul. 
It  is '  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  timber  is 
white  and  soft,  but  not  strong  or  dui*able,  and 
is  not  valued.  In  Affghanistan  it  (with  per- 
haps that  of  P.  fastigiata,)  is  used  for  manufac- 
turing the  round  boxes  in  which  grapes  are 
exported  to  India. — Dr.  ThomsorCs  Travels, 
p.  207 ;  ClegJiom's  Report ;  Kulloo  and  Kan- 
gra,  p,  64 ;  PoweWs  Punjab  Products,  Vol.  i, 
/>.  385  ;  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewards  Punjab  Plants,  p. 
203.  • 

POPULUS  BALSAMIFERA,  Linn. 

Yarpa,  Chbnab.  I  Beif a,  makal,  maghal,  Lad. 

BalBam  poplar,  Enq.  |  Maal,  changma,        Panoi. 

On  tSie  Chenab,  river  both  Populus  balsa- 
mifera,  'yarpa,'  and  P.  nigra,  are  planted 
near  villages,  but  in  much  smaller  numbers 
than  the  willow.  Dr.  Stewart  says  P.  balsa- 
mifera  is  common,  planted  in  Lahoul  at  9  to 
10,000  feet,  andinLadakup  to  14,000  feet, 
in  Spiti  to  12,500  feet,  and  probably  on  the 
Sutlej.  Aitchison  mentions  that  in  Lahoul  it 
is  never  cut,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  abode 
of  the  dewa  (deity,)  and  festivals  are  held  under 
some  of  the  finer  specimens,  which  reach  50 
feet  in  height.  In  Ladak  they  reach  60  or  70 
feet,  and  Dr.  Stewart  has  there  noted  a  plank 
of  the  wood  2J  feet  broad,  and  seen  one  tree 
of  9  feet  girth. — Dr.  J.  L,  Stewart's  Punjab, 
Plants,  p.  204 ;  Dr.  Cleghom's  Punjab  Report. 

POPULUS  CILIATA,  Wall. 

Chalonwa,  Bbas,   Sutlbj. 
Rikkan  ;Ban-fra8too,  Chen- 
Flaasoo ;  Chanoon ;  pabe  „ 
Himalayan  poplar,     Emg. 


Poplar,  ,» 

Pahari  peepul,  Hind. 

Safeda,  Hind. 


Jheelith 


Shawa, 

Bagnoo;  Phalja, 

Sulali;  Dudfras, 

Palach ;  f  alah, 

Phalja,  „ 

Chalon,  tallon ;  falsh,  Rati. 

Kramali,  Stitlbj. 


Kanoba. 
Punjab. 


Thw  grows  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnan  at  an  elevation  of  6,000 
feet.  It  is  conmion  wild  in  the  Punjab  Hima- 
laya up  to  the  Indus  at  from  4,000  to  10,000 
feet.  Occasionally  reaching  10  feet  in  girth, 
and  from  its  leaves  resembling  those  of  the 
pipal,  Ficus  religiosa,  is  frequently  called  by 
that  name  by  men  from  the  plains.  The  wood 
is  soft  and  not  valued,  but  is  used  for  water 
troughs,  and  in  Hazara  occasionally  {or  gun- 
stocks.  In  some  places  the  leaves  are  given 
as  fodder.  There  is  a  plentiful  floss  round  the 
seeds,  the  coma  of  which  has  at  times  been 
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recommended     for    paper-making,   &e.^!V» 
CUghom^s  Punjab  Report,   p.  64;  Dr.J.L, 
Stewart's  Punjab  Plants,  p,  204. 
POPULUS  EUPHRATICA,  OUv. 

Hodung,  Hotung,  Ladak.  I  Bahan  ;Pusr..Sutl.Tb.>Iks. 
Bhan  ;  Labhan,  Pushtu.  |  Safeda;  Spezawan,      „ 

The  tree,  originally  discovered  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  has  been  found  by  GiifBtfa, 
and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Stocks  and  othets,  to 
be  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  in 
Sind  and  Multan,  also  at  intervals  along  the 
valley  of  the  Indus,  within  the  mountains,  bat 
it  appears  to  be  far  frt^m  common  there  sod 
to  confine  itself  to  hot  sandy  places.  In  several 
parts  of  Nubra  it  is  common  enough,  but  onlj, 
so  far  as  Dr.  Thomson  observed,  on  the  sondi 
side  of  the  Shayuk.  It  is  thus  remarkable  ibr 
its  extended  distribution.  This  is  also  remarkable 
for  the  very  changeable  shape  of  its  leaves, 
which  vary  from  broadly  deltoid  and  coarsely 
toothed,  to  narrow-linear  and  quite  entire. 
The  leaves  of  the  iuU-grown  tree  are  generallj 
broad  and  much  tooled,  while  young  plants 
have  very  narrow  leaves;  the  shoots  of 
pollared  plants,  which  are  common,  the  tree 
being  much  used  for  fuel,  are  also  narrow.  The 
wood,  being  white,  (and  so  not  flesh-ooloured),is 
preferred  for  constructive  purposes  by  hisdoos, 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  twigs  are  used  hy 
them  as  tooth-sticks.  The  wood  is  rarely  used 
for  boats  in  Sind,  but  is  said  to  be  largely  so  enn 
ployed  on  the  Euphrates,  &c.  It  is  also  empby- 
ed  for  fuel  in  the  south  (in  part  even  for  steamers, 
although  fronoL  its  lightness  it  is  not  very  suitable^ 
and  in  parts  of  Tibet  where  it  grows,  up  to 
10,500  feet,  it  furnishes  much  firewood.  In 
Sind  the  bark  is  given  as  a  vermifuge,  and  the 
liber  is  employed  as  a  gun-match.  The  timber 
is  good,  not  very  hard,  white  or  yellow,  suita- 
ble for  turning.  The  tree  grows  on  the  baaki 
of  the  Indus  and  Chenab.  The  twigs  are  ex- 
ported and  sold  at  Lahore  and  elsewhere  ftr 
tooth  brushes.  The  Euphrates  poplar,  is  codh 
mon  in  clumps,  on  the  Sutlej  bank,  but  does 
not  grow  large  and  is  generally  crooked.  It 
flowers  in  February,  and  throws  up  root^ihoots 
with  great  rapidity.  The  wood  is  objected 
to  for  steam  fuel,  owing  to  the  great  emissioD  ' 
of  sparks  which  endanger  the  awning  of  the 
boat.— Dr.  Thompson's  Travels  in  Weden' 
Himalayaand  Thibet,p.  189;  Dr.  J. L. Stewart, 
u,  D. ;  Dr.  Cleghom,  in  Pi^njah  Report  KMb^ 
and  Kangra;  Powell. 

POPULUS  NIGRA,  Linn. 

var.    P.  pyramidalis. 


Chang-ma;  Yaipa;  T«-  ■ 
latt,  JUdai.  , 

Kabool;  KaooU        « 
Kramali  Biuns,     Strrur. 


Frast,  prast,  farsh,  Chbvab. 
Mokbal,  Paskhu,  „ 

Italian  Poplar,  £nq. 

Safeda,  Hikd. 

This  tree  is  commonly  planted  in  Kashmir, 
on  the  Chenab,  at  from  3,000  to  11,500  fet^ 
and  on  the  Sutlej  and  in  Ladak  to  18,900  feet. 
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lligcommon  ill  AfighaniBtan,  grows  luxnriant- 
[j  b  Kaatunir  where  treei  with  6  to  12  feet  of 
giith  and  Irom  90  to  100  feet  high  are  to  be 
teea  :  a  spirit  is  distilled  IVom  the  hark, — Dr. 
Tlumpvm'i  Travelt  in  Watem  Himalaya  and 
T^bet,p.  207  ■■  Dr.J.L,  Stewart's  Punjaii 
Pliuiii,pp.20^6. 

POPUUYE,  an  affghan  tribe.   SeeAflfehan, 
Durani. 
FOR,  see  Greeks  of  Asia. 
PORACCHI,  in  his  laolario,  published    at 
Fsdnain  1570  gives  an  account  of  the  inbabi- 
UDts  of  Batech,  which  Sir  J.  E.  Tennant  sur- 
piues  to  be  Batldcaloa.     He  describes  them  at 
being  conatanUy  at  war  with  their  neighbours, 
eadng  the  fieab  of  dieir  prisoners,  and  selling 
thur  scalpa  at  high  prices. —  Teniunft  Ceyion, 
p.  2. 
PORAL,  IIiiio.     Heracleum,  sp. 
PORCELAIN. 
T»e-U,  Ctns.  I  ChenMum,     Gu/,„  Hi»d. 

A  very  fine  species  of  earthenware,  white, 
loni-tmnspareDt,  and  sometimes  beautifnlly  co- 
loured and  giit.  Chinese  porcelain,  which  is  of 
w  exceedingly  fine  texture,  has  long  been  re- 
KVoed ;  but  British  porcel^n,  although  un- 
able to  boast  of  such  fine  specimens  of  costlj 
voffananship,  has  risen  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  Dresden  has  long  been  famous 
for  the  beauty  of  its  porcelain  productiona ;  but 
the  finest  and  most  magnificent  specimens  of 
European  China,  have  been  produced  at  Sevres 
in  France.  Sir  John  Davis  has  condensed  all 
the  important  infoimation  concerning  the 
materials  and  manufacture  of  porcelain, — a 
name  given  by  &e  Portuguese  to  the  semi- 
traMporent  cupe  thej  saw  on  their  arrival,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  lustrous  nacre  of  sea- 
■hells,  or  porcellana,  for  they  supposed  it  to  be  a 
ennpcsition  of  e^j^-ahells,  fi^-glue,  and  scales — ■ 
a  good  instance  of  the  off-hand  descriptions 
trarellera  formerly  indulged  in,  just  as  Chinese 
■riten  now  describe  things  new  to  them  ;  as, 
tr  instance,  when  they  call  caoutchouc 
elephant's  skin. 

The  Kaolin  or  Kan-ling.  i.  e.,  high  ridge, 
the  name  of  a  hill  near  Jauchaufu,  is  obtained 
ftwn  the  disintegrated  granite  io  that  region, 
and  is  nearly  pure  felspar,  or  such  as  con- 
laioa  no  metallic  substance ;  by  slow  decom- 
pcRtion  the  alkali  and  part  of  the  silex  is 
ittnoved,  and  water  imbibed.  An  analysis  of 
the  day  used  in  Europe,  which  probably  does 
•ot  differ  materially  from  tliat  employed  in 
China,  shows  the  constituents  to  be  silica  43, 
•lomine  36,  water  19,  and  a  trace  of  magnesia 
and  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  petuntse,  or  pehtuntsz,  is  nearly  pure 
quartz,  and  the  best  is  of  the  Chinese,  brought 
from  Uwuichau  in    Nganhwui,    but    is    pro- 
curable  elsevhere ;  it  is  reduced  to  an  jm- 
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palpable    powder  by  toilson 
formed  into  cakes  to  sell  to  t 

Steatite  or  soap-stone  callei 
employed,  and  some  forms 
sulphate  of  lime,  which  art 
duce  an  inferior  article,  thou 
best  now  manufactured  ;  the 
more  brittle  than  the  othei 
and  very  light.  The  propon 
dients  vary  according  to  the 
the  ware. 

Aiter  the  paste  or  bisc 
mixed  and  formed  into  the 
the  dishes  are  painted  by 
of  whom  takes  a  single  coloui 
of  the  picture.  The  whole  s 
is  sometimes  covered  with  gt 
decorations  • 
in  diflerent ; 
tumes,  and  sentences  beautifi 
ring  to  them  and  their  times 
scriptiona  and  figures  seen  i: 
ornaments,  tea-cups,  and  jars, 
explaining  some  event  in  the 
ric  upon  ike  personage  there 
affords  an  opportuni^  for  pei 
scholarship  in  explaining  thi 
colours  used  on  the  fine  po: 
been  admired,  and  DesGuJgne 
endeavours  to  procure  samj 
ascertain  the  mode  of  mixinf 
the  composition  of  some  of  thf 
but  at  present  there  is  proba 
from  them  in  this  branch,  j 
have  finished  the  painting 
covered  with  a  liquid  mixture 
from  burning  ferns  with  the  c 
af^r  which  they  are  baked, 
are  surrounded  with  a  case 
order  to  protect  them  from 
the  Aimaces  are  only  abou 
square,  the  closest  attention  < 
condition  of  the  ware,  and  thi 
lained  for  reducing  the  hea 
kiln.  Some  of  the  pieces 
interior  are  perfectly  white 
are  afterwards  painted  am 
according  to  the  fancy  of  th 
finest  specimens  are  from  the 
chin  in  Kiangse. 

Black  China-ware,  the 
mented  with  gold,  is  very 
China :  to  make  this  ware  the 
of  azure,  and  seven  of  the  ol 
laid  on  the  ware,  and  when 
baked,  after  which  the  gold 
vessel  is  re-baked. 

Cracked    poreelain,    the 

ware  is    highly   prized   unt 

of  cracked  porcelain.     It   ii 

by  varnishing  the  vessels  w 
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coloured  varnish,  made  from  calcined  trans- 
parent white  pebbles ;  this  has  the  property  of 
marbling  and  yeining  the  ware,  and  giving  it  an 
appearance  as  if  it  had  been  fractured  into  many 
pieces,  which  had  been  carefully  reunited. 

Chinese  red  colour,  used  in  the  porcelain 
painting,  is  made  irom  Taow-fau,  or  copperas  ; 
their  mode  of  preparation  is  by  putting  a 
pound  of  copperas  into  a  crucible,  over  which 
another  crucible  is  luted,  having  a  small  hole 
in  it,  which  is  lightly  covered  over :  around 
these  they  pile  charcoal,  and  enclose  the 
whole  within  bricks  when  they  fire  the  char- 
coal, and  as  soon  as  the  fumes,  issuing  from 
the  aperture  in  the  crucible,  become  of  a  light 
colour,  a  small  quantity  of  the  copperas  is  takeu 
therefrom,  laid  upon  fir-wood,  and  moistened 
with  water ;  if  the  colour  then  prove  to  be  a 
bright  red,  they  remove  the  fire,  if  not,  they 
allow  the  copperas  to  remain  subjected  to  the 
heat  until  it  assumes  that  colour,  and  then 
remove  the  fire.  When  the  crucibles  are  cool, 
a  cake  is  found  in  the  lower  one,  but  the  finest 
colour  is  entrusted  on  its  sides  and  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  upper  crucible,  which  is  kept  sepa^ 
rate  from  the  cake  ;  the  pound  of  copperas  pro- 
duces about  four  ounces  of  colour. 

Chinese  white  colour  also  used  in  painting 
porcelain,  is  made  f];om  calcined  transparent 
flint,  to  an  ounce  of  the  powder  of  which  they 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  white  lead, 

Chinese  green  a  beautiful  colour  is  prepared 
with  one  part  of  powdered  calcined  flint,  two 
parts  of  white  lead,  and  six  parts  of  the  scales 
of  well  hammered  copper. 

Chinese  violet  is  produced  by  adding  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  the  prepared  white  to  the 
green. 

Chinese  yellow  is  made  by  combining  equal 
portions  of  prepared  white  and  red.  All  these 
various  colours  are  used  by  the  China-ware 
painters,  having  been  previously  dissolved  in 
gum-water,  to  which  they  occasionally  add 
saltpetre,  copperas,  or  white  lead.  The  colours 
are  laid  on  after  the  first  baking  and  varnish- 
ing of  the  China  ware,  but  the  beauty  and 
depth  of  the  colouring  is  imperceptible  until 
after  the  second  taking. —  Williums*  Middle 
Kingdom,  Vol,  ii.  p/?.  116-117.     See  Pottery. 

PORCELAIN  CLAY ;  Porcelain  earths. 

Kao-lin,  Chin. 

Porcelain  clay  occurs  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  Mangalore,  associated  with  laterite. 
See  Clay,  Kaolin. 

PORCELAINS,  Fr.  Cowries.  See  Cypraeidas. 

PORCELAIN  SHELLS,  see  Cypraeidse. 

PORCELAIN  TOWER  OF  NANKING,  is 
now  nothing  more  than  a  ruined  heap  of  broken 
bricks  and  pieces  of  mouldings,  and  ornament- 
al tiles  of  bright  colon ra. — Frere's  AntipodeSj 
p.  278. 
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PORCELLANEN,  Gbr.,  the  Cowry  siieO. 
Cypraeidse. 

PORCINE  DEER,  of  Pennant.  Hyelaphus 
porcinus.   Sundev. 

PORCUPINE,  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
is  a  name  given  ta  several  species  of  the 
genera  Hystrix,  Ath crura,  and  in  America 
of  genera  of  the  group  Cercolabin®  or 
Philodendreae  more  or  less  arboreal.  In 
British  India,  the  species  are  known  as  the 
Indian  porcupine,  the  Bengal  porcupine,  the 
crestless  porcupine,  and  the  Malay  porcupine : 
the  crested  porcupine  belongs  to  Europe  and 
the  Airican  porcupine  is  the  H.  Africse-au5- 
tralis,  Peters,  Of  Ceylon  porcupines.  Dr.  Ke- 
laart  is  quite  certain  of  Hystrix  leucura,  5yttt, 
(H.  Kirautirostris).  Mr.  Blyth  compared  it 
with  Waterhouse's  description,  and  it  quite 
corresponds ;  so  that  H.  zeylonensis  makes  a 
second  species  of  the  genus  in  Ceylon.  He 
terms  it  H.  etava.  In  Ceylon  it  is  destrnctiTe 
to  the  young  cocoanut  palms,  to  which  it  is  a 
pernicious  and  persevering,  but  withal  so  craf- 
ty, a  visitor,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  any  tnp 
can  be  so  disguised,  or  any  bait  made  so  allur- 
ing, as  to  lead  to  its  capture.  The  usual  ex- 
pedient in  Ceylon  is  to  place  some  of  its  favour- 
ite food  at  the  extremity  of  a  trench,  so  narrow 
as  to  prevent  the  porcupine  turning,  whilst  the 
direction  of  his  quills  effectually  bars  his  retreat 
backwards.  On  a  newly  planted  cocoanut  tope, 
at  Hang-welle,  within  a  few  miles  of  Colombo, 
Sir  J.E.  Tennent  had  heard  of  as  many  as  twen- 
ty-seven being  thus  captured  in  a  single  night ; 
but  such  success  is  rare.  The  more  ordinary 
expedient  is  to  smoke  them  out  by  burning 
straw  at  the  apertures  of  .their  burrows.  At 
Ootacamund,  on  the  continent  of  the  Bekhan, 
spring  guns  have  been  used  with  great  sacce* 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Horticultont 
Gardens,  placing  them  so  as  to  sweep  the  rami 
of  the  porcupines.  A  planter  on  tlie  Neil* 
gherries  recommends  that  a  musket  or  single 
barrel  pistol,  be  procured  and  an  iron  rat-trap;: 
the  gun  must  be  placed  so  that  on  being  <&«< 
charged  the  shot  will  sweep  the  gap  or  en 
In  this  position  it  must  be  firmly  fastened, 
trap  is  then  to  be  set,  the  compressed  sprii 
let  in  between  the  trigger  and  trigger  guard 
the  piece,  and  tied  to  a  peg — 5ien  a 
blackened  with  ink,  attached  to  the  plate  oi 
trap  is  stretched  loosely  along  the  gun 
across  the  gap  and  fastened — so  that  nothi 
can  paas  in  without  touching  it.  As  the 
is  loose,  the  animal  in  entering  gets  well  op- 
posite the  gun  before,  it  tightens  and  springs 
trap,  the  piece  having  been  placed  on  full 
is  of  course  fired  by  the  rising  of  the  trap  s 
A  pistol  is  much  better  than  a  gun,  because 
latter  has  to  be  set  horizontally,  in  which  case 
it  is  very  liable  to  miss  or  only  wound  the  ani- 
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jnal  it  is  set  for ;  a  pistol  can  be  placed  verti- 
callj  in  which  case  it  cannot  but  hit  anything 
passing  through  the  gap  under  it.     Sambur, 
which  are  given  to  walking  along  estate  roads 
may  also  be  got  to  commit  suicide  in  this  man- 
ner, only  for  them,  the  touch  string  must  be 
tied  low  80  that  the  feet  and  not  the  nose  of  the 
animal  strike  it,  or  the  ball  will  most  likely  go 
under  the  Deck  and  not  between  its  ribs.     For 
oidinary  Sambur  the  gun  must  shoot  3  feet  off 
the  level  of  the  road.     In  setting  a  gun,  one 
most  remember  that  the  last  thing  done  is  to 
foil  cock  the  piece,  or  an  a<5cident  would  be 
very  liable.  In  setting  the  hammer  should  rest 
on  the  nipple,  and  not  at  the  half  cock  as  then 
in  case  of  the   traps  accidentally  springing, 
the  bck  will  be  damaged.     An   old  hat  or 
piece  of  wax  cloth  should  cover  the  lock  to 
keep  off  the  damp.    The  ilesh  is  esteemed  a 
delicacy  in  Ceylon,  and  in  consistency,  colour, 
and  flaFour  it  very  much  resembles  young  pork. 
Baron  de  Bode    found  the    dried  dung  and 
bristles  of  numerous    porcupines  in  the  cells 
beneath  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Jemshid,  in 
Peraepolis,  but  no  living  animals :  and    was 
informed  that  these  animals  occupy  the  cold 
cells  only  during  the  heats  of  summer,  and  mi- 
grate to  the  south  in  thousands  so  soon  as  ^e 
cold  weather  commences,  travelling  direct  over 
bill  and  dale  by  the  shortest  route. 

AtherwafasciculcUa^  the  Malayan  porcupine, 
is  found  on  the  Tipperah  hills  and  thence 
southwards  to  the  Malayan  peninsula.  It  has 
amach  larger  tail  than  the  true  porcupines, 
ending  in  a  tuit  of  long  bristles.  The  spines  of 
the  hack  are  less  elongated. 

Bijstnx  hengalensis,  Blyth. 
B.  malabarica,  Sclater.  \  Bengal  porcupine,  £no. 
Found  in  Travancore,  Cochin,  S.  MsJabar, 
Sei^l,  Assam,  and  Arakan.  Length  head 
and  body  28  inches,  tail  8  inches.  In  Mala- 
bar, its  flesh  is  more  esteemed  than  that  of  the 
common  variety. 

Rystrix  leucura,  Sykes,  Blyth,  Elliot. 
B.hiT8iitiro6tria,  ^roTuI^.  |  H.eristataindica,  Oray, 
EzeyUmenaiBy      Blyth, 
&jrQ,  BsNo. 

'^••j  Can. 

bdkn  porupine,        Eiro. 
Boigii,  GoNB. 

fli^t  Sahi,  fisyal.      Hind. 

This  porcupine  is  found  over  all  India  from 
die  Himalaya  to  Cape  Comorin,  except  in 
Bengal.  It  ia  32  inches  long  and  its  tail  is 
Nven  inches.  They  charge  backwards  on  their 
fces  and  dogs  often  get  seriously  injured.  The 
fash  IS  good  eating. 

Syttruf  Janffieauda^  Matsden,  Blyth. 
H  alophus,       Hodqson,  |  Acanthion  javanieum, 
HL  hodgBonii,  Gray,  \  F,  Ouv. 

CvBBtlen  porcupine,  Eno.  I  (y-e,  Lisbon. 

Ittbuag,  LsFCR.  I  Anchotia  duniai,    Nsfal. 

This  lives  in  Nepal  and  Sikkim  and  south- 
tttds  into  Bunnah,  Malayana  and  the  Arcbi- 
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pelago.  They  are  mischievous,  rooting  up  the 
tuberous  roots  sown  in  the  gardens,  they  breed 
in  confinement,  their  flesh  is  good.  It  mea* 
sures  22  to  24  inches  from  snout  to  vent,  ' 
and  stands  about  8  inches  high.  Porcupine$ 
are  such  very  destructive  creatures,  and  it  is  so 
difficult  to  kill  them,  owing  to  their  strictly  noc- 
turnal habits,  that  we  are  induced  to  give  the  hh 
lowing  plan  for  their  extinction  in  the  hope,  that 
some  imfortunate  Neilgherry  tree  or  vegetable 
planter,  who  suffers  from  the  ravages  of  porcu- 
pines may  beneflt  by  it.  The  writer  says  **  I 
practised  my  plan  in  a  good  sized  garden, 
in  which  I  grow  fruit  and  vegetables  of  various. 
kinds,  and  which  I  cannot  afford  to  fence  in 
properly.  Porcupines  used  to  come  night 
afler  night,  and  destroy  my  best  things,  so 
I  began  to  consider  how  I  could  protect  my 
produce  from  these  nocturnal  pests.  I  found 
that  they  prefer  potatoes  to  any  other  vege- 
table, so  I  planted  J  a  maund  in  the  garden 
and  fenced  in  the  patch  on  3  sides,  with  billets 
of  firewood,  leaving  the  fourth  open.  The  por- 
cupines very  soon  discovered  their  favorite  food 
and  commenced  devouring  the  seed  potatoes.  I 
therefore  at  once  replaced  what  they  had  eaten 
and  shut  in  the  open  side ; — they  came  again 
and  the  fence  being  strong  they  had  some 
trouble  in  making  an  entrance — once  in,  how- 
ever, they  always  entered  the  patch  in  the  same 
place.  As  soon  as  I  was  sure  of  this,  I  set  a 
spring  gun  across  the  gap,  and  next  morning 
found  porcupine  No.  1  dead.  I  shut  up  the 
entrance,  and  for  some  days  the  brutes  left  me 
alone,  but  soon  they  returned  and  again  cut 
through  the  fence,  my  gun  was  placed  and  at 
once  No.  2  fell.  In  this  way  with  persever- 
ance I  killed  many ;  in  fact  all  that  came  to  my 
garden,  for  my  vegetables  were  now  left  un- 
touched. 

"  Porcupines  I  hear  are  very  troublesome  in 
tea  plantations.  They  root  up  the  plants  to 
get  at  their  thick  sap  root,  and  also  the  seed  if 
there  is  any.  I  should  advise  tea  planters,  who 
suffer  from  the  depredations  of  these  animals,  to 
sow  several  small  patches  of  potatoes  in  different 
parts  of  their  estates,  and  I  believe  with  a  little 
trouble  they  would  soon  rid  their  neighbour- 
hood of  the  pest." — Tennenfs  Sketches  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Ceylon,  pp.  45,  46 ;  JerdorCs 
Mammals  ;  Beng.  As,  Soe.  Jaum.^  No.  181, 
Aug.  1847. 

PORCUPINE  WOOD.  Wood  ofCocoanut 
palm. 

POREAL  PAINI,  Tam.,  Malbil.  A  timber 
of  Malabar  and  Canara  which  may  be  among 
the  best  sort  of  the  Dupi  or  Paini  maram  and 
next  to  the  peons  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  It 
might  be  used  for  small  yards  of  vessels.  At 
times  this  wood  is  called  Puni  paini  by  some  of 
the  northern  natives ;  it  is  of  a  light  red  colour, 
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and  grows  to  about  eighteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  sixty  feet  long.-^Edye,  Forests  of  Ma- 
lahar  and   Canara.     See  Poon. 

POREBUNDER,  is  built  on  a  creek  of  the 
sea,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Guzerat.  It  is 
a  large  and  populous  town :  and  the  inhabi- 
tants carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Bombay, 
Sinde,  and  Malabar.— PoWiri^r^r'a  Travels,  Be- 
hochistan  and    Sind,  p.    8.     See  Kattywar, 

Volcano. 

PORESH,  Bbno.  Thespesia  populnea,  Lam. 
PORIPHORA,  the  sponge  class  of  animals, 
as  under : 

Class  II. — Pokiphora,  the  Sponges. 
Sub-Kingdom  I.— Protozoa. 

Tethea  cranium. 
„      lyncurium. 
Gheodia  zetlandica. 
Pachynmatisma  johnstonia. 
Halichondria. 
*  With  a  fibrous  texture ;  the  spicula,  imbedded  in 

the  fibres, 
tt  Bnmchei  or  stalked, 
H.  palmata. 
oculata. 
cervicornis. 
hispida. 
ramoea. 

tt  Mamf  formed, 

H.  montagni. 
columbse. 
plumosa. 
fruticosa. 
^  With  a  texture  like  that  of  bread, 
t  BegvJlarhf  formed, 
H.  infundibuliformifl. 
ventilabrum. 
tt  Shapeless, 
\  With  spicula  pomted  at  each  end, 
H.  sunulans, 
cinerea. 
albescens., 
panicea. 
areolata. 
aculeata. 
XX  With  spicula  knobbed  at  one  eud, 
H.  fucorum. 
incrustans. 
saburrata. 
SBf^agropila. 

seriata. 
sanguinoea. 
macularis. 

hystrix.  ^     . 

»*»  With  a  hard,  solid,  homogenous  texture, 
H.  coailita. 
virgultoso. 
hirsuta. 
suberea. 
mammillaris. 

ficus. 
cainosa. 
sevosa. 
maculans* 
»»»♦  Of  doubtful  place. 

H.  aurea. 

conufl. 
rigida. 
perleyia. 
Chona. 
dliata. 
gorgoniodes. 
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gracilis, 
howesii. 
northumbrica. 

alderi. 
corallinoides. 

lobata. 
yastifipa. 
Spongia  species. 
PORILA  SAPARA,  or  Pachchari,  Tel.  Dal- 

bergia  paniculata,  R. 

PORLU  GADI,  Tel.     Hoemanthus  cordifo- 

lia,  R, 

POROCH,  Rirs.     Gunpowder. 
PORPESSO,  Phocaena  communis. 
PORPHYRY,  a  crystaline  rock  containing 

crystals  of  minerals. 

PORPHYRIO  HYACINTHINUS.  See  Bal- 

lidse. 

PORPOISES.  This  class  of  mammals  (rf 
the  family  Delphinidae  belongs  to  the  follow- 
ing order,  viz. 

Order.    Cetacea.    The  whale  tribe. 
Cet»,  Auctorum.  \     MutaJata,  Outen. 

Fam,    DELPHiNiDiB.    Porpoisou 
Delphinus  pemiger,  EIL  Bb/th.,  Black  Dolphin 

of  Bay  of  Ben^. 
Delphinus   plumbeus,   Dussumier,   PlumlieoM 

dolphin  of  Malabar  coast 
Delphinus  eurynome.  Gray,  Bengal  Bay. 
Delphinus  godama,  Bengal  Bay. 
Delphinus  sandama,  Owen,  Bengal  Bay. 
Delphinus  lentiginosus,  (hoeiiy  Bengal  Bay. 
Delphinus  maouliventer,  Owen,  Bengal  Bay. 
Delphinus  fusiformis,  Owen,  Bengal  Bty. 
Delphinus  pomeegra,  Otoen,  Ben^  Bay. 
Steno  f rontatus,  Cuvier,  Bengal  Bay. 
Steno  attenatus,  Gray,  Bengal  Bay. 
Neomeris  phocoenoides,  Dues,,  Bengal  Bay. 
Platanista  Oangetlca,  Jerd, 

Delphinus  roetratus,  Shaw  Hardw, 

Susu,  Sishuk,  Brno.  I  Susa,  sodb,  Hn* 

Gangetic  porpoise,     Eno.  |  Sisumar,  Suae  I 

Ganges,  Jumna,  Gogra,  Brahmaputra. 

Platanista  Indi,  Blyth,  porpoise  of   th*  Biwi 

Indus. 
Globiocephalus  Indicus,  Blyth,   Indian  (xiaf 

Whale,  Bay  of  Bencal.  ,  «   ^ 

Catodon  macrocephalus,  Bb/th,  Bay  of  Beng% 

near  Ceylon. 

Fam,    Balenidjb,  or  Whalee. 
Balfisnoptera  Indica,  Blyth,  Indian  Pin  While  i 

Bay  of  Bengal,  Indian  Ocean. 
Balsena  mysticetus,  Greenland  Whale,  Kortiui 

seas.  ai 

Balsena  Japonica,  J^pan  Whale  of  Japsn  m 

Northern  seas. 
Balsena  Australia  of  the  S.  seas. 
Balsana  Antartica       „        „  ^  .■ 

Physeter  simus,  Oiwn,  BuphyBetes  Bmrni,  Hf 

of  Bengal. 
Phocesna  breviroetxis,  Bengal  Bay. 

Sub-Order.    Sirenia.    Herbivorons  Getaoet. 
Halicore  dugong,  Jerd,,  Dugong ;  Duyttg  t* 

chechus,  JErxL  Bly.,  F,  CV*».  ^,      ^     . 

H.  Cetacea,  Mger,  \     H.  Indica,  Iksmertd. 

Talla  Maha,  Sikoh. 
Ceylon,  Andamans,  Malayana,  gingapote,MinBi 

lagoons  of  Malabar. 
Halicore  tabemaculi  BuppeB,  Bed  Sea. 
Halicore  Australia,  Australia. 
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P0RPRAN6,  Hind.  Glinus  lotoides  also 
Conn)Ivalii8  pluricaulis.  It  is  the  Gandibuti  of 
the  Beafl  valley. 

PORSIA  of  the  Baori  is  the  Buck-antilope, 
of  Antilope  Arabica,  Henvprick, 

PORSUNGA—  ?  Thespeflia  poptdnea. 

PORT  CANNING,  a  new  town,  formed  at 
the  Mtttlah  creek.  About  a  million  sterling 
was  expended  up  to  1868,  and  a  railway  was 
formed.  It  was  not  successful.  Its  object 
was  to  aToid  the  perilous  navigation  of  the 
Hooghly. 

PORT  ESSINGTON,  see  Arroe  or  Arru 
islands,  India. 

PORTALAY-KAIANTAGHERIE,  Tam. 
Wedelia  calendulacea. 

PORTAX  PICTUS,  Jerdwi,    The  Nilgai. 
AntUope  trago-camelus,  Pallas* 
Damalis  rizia,  H.  Smith, 
Tragelaphus  hippelaphus,  Ogtlby» 


Maiavi,  Can. 

Gurayi;  Guriya,      Gond. 
Boz ;  Bojh,  Hind. 


Nilgai ;  Nil ;  Lil,        Hind. 
Riu,  Mahb. 

Manu-potu,  Tbl. 


PORTUGAL. 

The  bark  is  also  used  medicinally.    The  tree 
abounds. — Captain  Macdonald, 

PORTO  NOVO,  on  the  Coromandd  Coast, 
in  lat.  11^  31'  N.,  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade. 

PORTUGAL,  a  kingdom  in  Europe  which 
made  extended  and  continuous  efforts  to  obtain 
power  in  the£.  Indies  and  to  christianize  its  peo- 
ple. Its  chief  agents  were  Albuquerque  a  sol- 
dier and  Xavier  a  priest,  but  of  all  their  posses- 
sions, Goa  and  Damaun  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  peninsula  and  Macao  in  China  alone  remain. 
Their  firet  arrival  in  India  was  about  the 
year  1495,  under  Bartholomew  Dias,  followed 
by  Vasco  de  Gama,  Cabral,  Almeyda  and 
Albuquerque  who  was  recalled  in  1516*  Cey- 
lon was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  in  1596, 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch  in  1658, 
and  by  the  British  in  1797.  The  Dutch  na- 
tion first  came  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago  as 
the  servants  of  the  Portuguese.     As  D'Abreu 


progressed  in  the  Archipelago,  he  erected  white 
The  male  nilgai,  probably  the  hippelaphus    pillars  of  discovery    which  he  called*  Padroe. 


of  Aristotle,  is  of  an  iron  gray-colour,  in  length 
6|  to  7  feet ;  the  female  is  smaller  and  of  a 
tavny  or  light  brown-colour.  The  male  at  the 
shoulder  is  4J  to  4j|  feet.  It  is  found  throughout 
India,  but  not  in  Ceylon,  nor  in  the  counti-ies 
to  the  East  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. — JerdojCs 
Mammals^  p,  273. 

PORTIA,  Tam.?  A  small  Palghat  tree ; 
vood  of  a  brown  colour,  used  for  musket^ 
stocks,  probably  the  Thespesia  populnea. — 
Col,  Frith.     See  Avenues. 

PORTUTREE,    Thespesik.  pop'ulnea,  Zaw. 

TheoU. 

hris  pippul  ka  tel,  Htnd.  I  Ganga  raji  nuna,    '  Txt.. 
Punaum  jennei,       Tah.  | 

This  deep  red  coloured  and  somewhat  thick 
oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds :   the  portia  tree 

Sows  in  great  abundance   in  the  vicinity  of 
adras,  and   other  parts  of  the  Presidency. 
It  is  extensively  planted  as  an  avenue  tree,  for 
which  its  quick  growth  and  the  beauty  of  its 
,  iowen    render  it  a  favourite.     The   wood   is 
'  capable  of  being  worked  when  fresh  cut  and  is 
;  wd  for  boat  building  and  cabinet  work.    The 
juice  of  the  tree  is  used  on  the  western  coast, 
«i  a  remedy  for  various  cutaneous  affections, 
and  the  oil,  which  is  yet  unknown  to  the  na- 
tives, might   probably   be  of  use   in  similar 
wies.    Its  expense  precludes*  its  use  otherwise 
than  medicinally. — Jf.  E.  J,  B, 

PORTO  KOORWAN,  Ubu.  ?  A  tree  of 
(janjam  and  Gumsur,  of  extreme  height  20  feet, 
drcmnferenoe  1  foot,  and  height  from  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch  5  feet. 
Chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  its  seeds,  call- 
ed here  Indrajebbo,  which  are  uded  medicinally 
and  held  in  great  estimation.  The  juice  of  the , 
Ittves  is  giyen  to  young  cattle  to  destroy  worms. 
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It  was  a  device  of  the  Dutch  to  circumvent 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ceylon  by  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  Portuguese  language,  being  that 
of  the  pi-iests  educated  and  sent  from  Goa :  the 
attempt  was,  however,  unsuccessful ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  curious  that  at  the  present  time  the 
Portuguese  language  is  in  almost  universal  use  in 
all  the  towns  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Ceylon, 
and  that  Dutch  is  not  only  almost  extinct,  but 
the  descendants  of  the  Dutch  have  betaken 
themselves  to  speak  the  language  of  Portugal. 

In  1873,  in  Madras,  the  people  who  are 
descendants  of  Portuguese,  continue  to  use 
that  language  amongst  themselves,  and  this  is 
also  the  case  in  Cidcutta  and  Bombay.  The 
people  of  mixed  European  Portuguese  and 
Indian  descent  are  generally  very  dark. 
Dabul  or  Debul,  a  seaport  town  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  eight  miles  south  of  Sevemdroog, 
was  burned  about  1608,  by  the  Portuguese 
viceroy  Almeyda.  He  came  to  India,  in 
1505,  the  successor  of  Dias,  Vasco  de  Gama 
and  Cabral.  On  his  arrival,  he  concluded  a 
defensive  treaty  with  the  king  of  Vijianuggur, 
but  the  Venetians  who  up  to  that  time  had 
monopolized  the  trade  with  India,  jealous  of  the 
growing  power  of  the  Portuguese,  instigated  the 
king  of  Egypt  to  oppose  their  progress.  He 
accordingly  sent  a  fleet  under  Mir  Hukum,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  the  fleet  of  Guzerat,  bore 
down  upon  Lorenzo,  son  of  Almeyda,  and  de- 
feated him  in  1508,  Lorenzo  falling  in  the 
fight.  Almeyda,  to  avenge  his  son's  death  burnt 
the  port  of  Dabul,  and  defeated  the  enemy  in 
the  harbour  of  Diu,  and  then  concluded  a  treaty. 

In  1509,  the  Portuguese  leader  Sequiera 
entered  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  In  1510, 
Alfonso  Albuquerque  visited  Sumatra,  and  in 
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PORTUGUESE  MAN  OF  WAR. 

1511,  took  Malacca,  which  he  foitified,  and 
sent  out  Antonio  d'Abreu  to  search   for   the 
Bpice  Islands.     On  his  way  eastw^ard,  D'Abreu 
touched    at    Agasai    (Gresik)    in    Java.-  In 
1511,  the  Portuguese  visited  Bantam.     Ludo- 
visco  Barthema  was  the  first  European  who 
described  Java  from  personal  observation,  but 
some  of  his  statements  as  to  the  cannibal  pro- 
pensities of  the  inhabitants  are  questionable. 
In  1596,  the  Dutch,    imder   Houtmann   first 
arrived  off  Bantam,  and  found  the  native  king 
at  war  with  the  Portuguese.     They  lent  him 
aid,  on  condition  of  having  land   allotted  at 
Jacatra  for  a  factory.     The  earliest  expedition 
sailed  from  Holland  in  1.594,  under  Houtmann, 
who  visited  Bantam  and  then  Madura,  where 
he  had  to  pay' 2,000  rixdollars  to  liberate  some 
of  his  crew.     On  the  3rd  of  March  1599,  he 
arrived    off   Hitu*Lama.     War  then    ensued 
between  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch,, 
which  lasted  till  1610,  when  the  Dutch  remain- 
ed masters  of  these  seas  and  monopolized  the 
lucrative  trade.     The  British  ti-ied  to  enter  on 
that  trade  but  they  too  were  finally  driven  off. 
In  1610,the  Dutch  fortified  the  village  of  Jacatra 
which  they  named  Batavia.     In  1619,  this  was 
destroyed,  but  it  was  after  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Bolt, 
the  Dutch  governor-general,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  present  town  of  Batavia.     In 
1811,  when  France  overran  Holland,  the  flag 
of  France  was  hoisted  at  Batavia,  but  in  the 
same  year  the  British  captured  it,  only  to  res- 
tore it,  on  the  19th  August  1816.     Java  up  to 
the   13th  century  was  partly  hindoo,  partly 
budd'hist,  partly  mahomedan,  but  in  the  15th 
century,  mahomedanism  took  the  lead,  and  in 
1475  a  mahomedan  prince  took  the  throne  at 
the  overthrow  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Maja-- 
pahit,  which  had  dominion  over  the  whole  of 
Jata,  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Sumatra.     In 
1749,  the  reigning  prince  abdicated  in  favour 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.      Seven 
years  prior  to  that  event,  the  sovereignty  had 
been  divided  into  a  spiritual  head,  the  "  Susu- 
nan"  or  "  object  of  adoration,"  whose  descend- 
ants now  reside  at  Surakarta  near  Solo,  and  a 
second  prince  who  was  styled  sultan,  and  whose 
descendants  reside  at  Jokyokarta,  both  of  them 
highly  pensioned.     Portuguese  is  spoken  in  the 
territory  of  Goa  in  a  few  families,  outside  of 
this  it  is  a  corrupted  dialect.     It  is  also  spoken 
at  Macao.     The  Portuguese   have  still  their 
towns  and  districts  on  the  western  coast  of 
India,  Goa,  Damaun  and  Diu.    About  1,500 
square  miles  and  408,596  of  population. — Bik- 
more^  pp.  22 — 26.     See  Acheen,  India,  Kathi 
or  Katti,  Kattyawar,  Kho,  Kol  and  Koli,  Ladro- 
nes,  Perim,  Parejos,  Ribeiro  or  Ribeyro,  Saugor 
island,  Siam,  Singapore,  Wijao. 

PORTUGUESE  MAN  OF  WAR,  one  of  the 
Acalephae,  is  the  Holothuria  jihysalis  Limi., 
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PORTULACA  QUADRIFIDA 

the  Physalia  pelagica,  Lam.,  also  Ph.  caimel' 
la,  and  Ph.  utriculus.  It  has  an  inflated  vesicle 
or  bladder,  glowing  in  delicate  crimson  tints 
which  rises  over  and  floats  upon  the  waves, 
whilst  the  long  tentacula,  of  a  deep  purple 
colour  extend  beneath  as  snares  for  capturing 
its  prey.  Their  bladder  is  generally  supposed 
to  collapse  in  tempestuous  weather,  but  Dr. 
Bennett  says  it  always  remains  inflated.  The 
tentaculaB  sting. — Bennett^  pp.  5  .'  6. 

PORTULACACEiE,  LindL  The  Puidaae 
tribe  of  plants  comprising  6  gen.,  13  spedea, 
viz.,  3  Trianthema ;  6  Portulaca ;  2  Talinum; 
1  Calandrinia,  1  Portulacaria ;  1  Claytonia. 

PORTULACA,  a  genus  of  the  Portulacaces. 
Some  species  are  pretty  annuals  with  succulent 
leaves,  and  very  brilliantly  coloured  flowers, 
red,  purple,  yellow,  white,  &c.,  they  are  eaaiy 
grown  from  seeds,  and  if  well  watered  and  kept 
in  the  shade,  will  blossom  throughout  the  hot 
season ;  the  hybrids,  between  the  white,  and 
dark  colours  are  remarkably  pretty.  These 
pretty  little  succulent  annuals  open  their  flowen 
in  the  sun.  It  is  raised  from  seed,  requires  i 
sandy  soil,  requiring  little  care  as  regards  soil : 
should  be  watered  sparingly  at  all  times.— 
Riddell ;  Jaffrey. 

PORTULACA  MERIDIANA,  Linn,,  vp. 
of  Portulaca  quadrifida,-  Roxh.^  Linn. 

PORTULACA  OLERACEA,  Linn.,  Eod. 


Baklat-ul-hakima,        Ar. 

Kari  chira,           Mau\l 

Buro  loonia,              Beno. 

Turuk,  klierefah,      Vm, 

Mya-byeet,              Burm. 

Lonika,  loonia,         Siss^ 

Dooda-gorai,              Can. 

Genda-kola,           Slid. 

Ma-ch'i-hien,             Chin. 

Karil-kiray,              Ta* 

Common  Purslane,    Eng. 

Cori  kiray,                » 

Small           do.             » 

Paropoo-kiray,           b 

Kulfa,  lunia,             Hind. 

Pedda  pael  kurB,       T^ 

Lunaky  lunyan,  Imrfa, 

Boddu-pavili  kura. 

khoorsa  ;   moncha, 

Gunga  i>avili  kura,     p 

kiindar,                      „ 

This  is  common  in  India,  and  eaten  by  ^e 
hindoos  ;  a  common  weed  ;  but  cultivated  1^ 
the  market  gardeners ;  used  as  spinach  and  ift 
curries ;  almost  tasteless,  acts  as  a  refrigerent 
and  alterative  in  scurvy  and  liver  disease.  Seedi 
said  to  be  vermifuge,  in  Cochin  China  the  seei 
is  considered  emollient  and  diuretic.  Cona- 
dered  by  natives  cool  and  dry  ;  also  apericttt 
Useful  in  disorders  of  mucous  membrane  and 
difficulty  of  breathing  fevers. — Ainslte^  p.  253; 
O'Sh.  p.  353 ;  Jaffrey ;  PoweUs  Hand-body 
Vol  p.  336. 

PORTULACA  QUADRIFIDA,Z.,5.,)r4iL 

Portulaca  meridiana,  Imou 
Illecebrum  verticulatum,  Burm,  Bhetdi. 


Bucklut-ul-mobarik,  Ab. 
Chorol^  ke  baji,  „  * 
Chowli ;  Choli,  DuK. 

Creeping  pundane,  Eno. 
Nila  chira,  Malbai« 

Limak:  Kaksha,  Panj. 
Oopadyki, 


Sanpelkire, 
Posserie  kiray, 
Passelie  kirai, 
Sanpelkuia, 
Batsalikura, 
Goddu  pavili, 
Pedda  pavili, 


Til. 


Saks. 
A  small  troublesome  weed  with  fleshy  leave 
used  as  greens,  common  everywhere.    Fi 
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POSH. 


:  POST-I-TURANJ. 


Jeaves,  bruised,  are  presciibed  as  an  external 
application  in  erysipelas,  and  an  infusion  given 
indysuria. — CShaughnessy,  p,  363;  Jaffrey  ; 
Ik.  J,  L,  Stewart.  See  Vegetables  of  Southern 

India. 

PORTUNIDiE,  a  family  of  Brachyurous 
Crustacea,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Paddling  crabs;  for  the  most  part  essentially 
swimmers,  and  oflen  live  at  sea.  The  follow- 
ing East  Indian  genera  ai'e  an-anged  under  the 
tribe  by  M.  Milne-Edwards : — 

Poriunus  integrifrons,  (Cancer  navigator  (?) 
Berbst,  Carapace  pubescent :  length  about  2 
inches.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Lupea  tranquehm^a^  (Cancer  olivaceus, 
Hfrbst, :  C.  serratus  (?)  Forsk,  Portunus  ser- 
ratus,  -5.  Ruppell ;  P.  tranquebaricus,  Fabr. 
This  is  the  lai'gest  known  portunian,  it  is  six 
or  eight  inches  in  length,  of  a  grayish-green 
Asiatic  seas. 

Lupea  pelagica,  (Cancer  pelagicus,  Linn> 
Cancer  reticulatus  and  Cancer  cedonulii,  Herhst, 
Portunus  pelagicus,  Fabr.)  Length  from  three 
to  four  inches.  Colour  grayish-gi-een  with 
yellow  spots,  found  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
whole  Indian  Ocean. 

Lupea  mnyuinolenta,  Indian  Ocean. 

Platjfonydiua  bipustulatus,  Latreille.  Length 
firom  two  to  five  inches.  It  is  foimd  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. — Eng,  Cyc. 

PORUS.  This  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  race  of  the  Puru  or  Paurava 
kings  to  which,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  two 
princely  races  belonged.  They  were  the  first 
purely  Indian  race  known  to  Europe.  Po- 
ms is  a  corruption  of  Puar,  once  the  most 
powerihl  and  conspicuous  tribes  in  India ;  classi- 
cally written  Pramara,  the  dynasty  which 
ruled  at  Oojein  for  ages.  The  Poms  who 
ruled  in  the  direction  of  Hastinapui*a  offered 
i  determined  resistance  to  Alexander  with 
4,000  horse,  and  30,000  foot  of  the  Kshetria 
tribe.  They  were  defeated  by  Alexander's 
11,000  virgins.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar, 
a  letter  in  Greek  praying  for  assistance  was 
received  at  Rome  from  a  king  of  this  name,  on 
die  Indus.     See  Hindoo,  Chandragupta,  Kama. 

PORSYA  of  the  Baori,  the  Buck  antelope, 
of  Antelope  Arabica,  Gazella  bennettii,  Jerdon, 

PORZANA  BAILLONII,  (Crex  baillonii; 
•BaiUon's  Crake,')  of  Europe,  Asia  to  Japan,  all 
Africa :  exceedingly  common  in  India. 

PORZANA  MARUETTA,  (Crex  porzana; 
'Spotted  Crake,')  of  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa: 
common  in  India. 

PORZANA  PUSILLA,  (Crex  pusilla; '  Little 
Crake,')  of  Europe,  N.  Africa,  W.  Asia,  Japan : 
Nepal,  (Hodgson.) 

POSEN,  also  Feder  kiel,  Ger.     Quills. 

POSH,  Hind.,  Pbrs.  A  cover;  Palang-posh, 
a  bed-cover;  Sir-posh,  a  lid. 
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POSH,  Hind.     A  flower. 

Khair-posh,  Hind.    Villarsia  nymphoides. 

Pam-posh,  Hind.     Nelumbium  speciosum. 

Saz-posh,  Hind.     Lavatera  cachemiriana. 

POSH  A,  Hind.     A  plant  of  the  Composite* 

POSHKAR,  Hind.     Ligularia,  sp. 

POSHKHUR.     A  holy  lake  in  Malwa. 

POSHM-WANLOO.  A  wandering  Tiling 
tribe  of  sudra  mendicants,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bhimah,  who  move  about  with  a  small  temple 
with  an  idol  called. Poch-arama,  the  small-pox 
goddess. 

POSOQUERIA  DUMETORUM.  Randia 
dumetorum. 

P0S8ERI  properly  Pasara  Kire,  also  Passeli 
Kire,  Tam.     Portulaca  quadrifida. 

POSOQUERIA"  ULIGONISA,  Roxb.  Ran- 
dia uliginosa,  DC,  W.  4*  ^.,  /e. 

POST,  Hind.,  Sans.  The  poppy,  Papaver 
somniferum,  also  in  'the  higlier  provinces  of 
India,  an  intoxicating  liquor,  prepared  by 
beating  the  husks  or  capsules  of  the  poppy 
with  jaggery  and  water. — Ainslie^s  Mat,  Afed,, 
p.  267. 

POST,  Hind.,  Pers.  Bark  of  a  tree,  rind  of 
a  fruit ;  skin  of  the  animal  body. 

POSTAL,  01*  Sangal,j  Hind.,  [of  Kashmir, 
Taxus  baccata,  common  yew. 

POST-I-ANAR,  Hind.  Bark  of  stem  of 
Punica  granatum. 

POSTANS,  Captain  T.,  Bombay  Army,  Po- 
litical Agent  in  Upper  Sind  from  1839  to 
1842.  Author  of  an  accouut  of  Sind,  trans- 
lated from  Persian  historians. — Bl.  As.  Trans, 
vol.  vii,  297.  Account  of  Jain  temple'at  Bad- 
rasir,  and  ruins  of  Bodra  Nagri  in  Cutch. — 
Ibid,  431.  Account  of  Girnar. — Ibid,  865. 
On  the  rivera  Nile  and  Indus. — Lond.  As. 
Trans.,  vol.  vii,  273.  Peraonal  observa- 
tions in  Sind,  1,  vol.  8vo. — Lond.  1843. 
Route  through  Cutch,  &c. — Lond.  Geo.  Trans. 
1844,  vol.  xiv,  part  2,  193.  Memoir  on  Shi- 
karpore. — Bl.  As.  Trans.  1841,  vol.  x,  17. 
Trade  maintained  in  Cutch,  Bhooj,  with  the 
east  coast  of  Africa. — Bom.  Geo.  Trans.,  vol.  i, 
169.  Report  on  the  Munchar  Lake,  and  Arral 
and  Narra  Rivers. — Ibid,  vol.-  iii,  122.  On 
the  Kamphatir  of  Dawodhar  in  Cutch. — Lond. 
As.  Trans.,  vol.  v,  263.  Account  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Somnauth. — Dr,  Buist. 

POST  BIRUNI  PUSTA,  Hind,  Pistacia 
vera. 

POSTI  or  Postil,  Kashh.  Taxus  baccata. 
The  Himalayan  yew. 

POSTJ-BER,  Hind.  Bark  of  Zizyphus  ju- 
juba. 

POST-I-JHAND,  bark  of  the  jungle  bush, 
Prosopis  spicigera. 

POvST-I-KIKAR.     Bark  of  Acacia  arabica. 

POST-I-TURANJ,  lime-peel,  Citrus  auran- 
tium. 
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POTASH. 

POSTIN,  a  body  coat,  a  fur  cloak  or  coat,  a 
sbeepskin  coat  or  vest,  much  worn  in  Affghanifl- 
tan.  The  very  chilly  wear  posting,  (body  coats,) 
or  long  cloaks,  lined  with  sheepskin  or  Asti-a- 
can  wool.  Handsome  furs  are  very  much  ad- 
mired in  these  regions ;  the  expense  cot^fines 
them  to  the  upper  classes.  A  cloak  may  cost  up 
to  402.  or  451.  These  articles  are  made  in  num- 
bers throughout  Afghanistan ;  the  largest 
may  weigh  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds. 
The  leader  is  tanned  to  a  state  of  wonderful 
softness,  and  then  intricately  stitched  and  em- 
broidered. The  best  cost  from  61,  to  8Z. ;  the 
coai*se  imitations  made  in  Sind  seldom  fetch 
more  than  8«.  or  10«. — BurtorCs  Scinde,  Vol. 
ii,p.  40. 

POST  KHAR,  Hum.  An  artificial  hand  with 
a  long  handle  for  scratching  the  back. 

POTAMOGETON  CRISPUS,  Linn. 
Sawal,  Lad.  |  Chusbal.  Ladak. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  Punjab  plains^  and 
apparently  abundant  at  9,000  to  11,000  feet, 
in  Ladak.  It  is  probably  one  of  those  plants 
used  in  refining  sugar  here  as  elsewhere.  In 
Ladak  it  is  used  as  fodder. — Dr,  J,  L.  Stewards 
Punjab  Plants,  p,  241. 

POTAMPHILUS  BARBATUS,  KvJi.  Syn. 
of  Cynogale  bennetti,  Oray, 

POTARI,  Tbl.  Kydia  fraterna,  R.  iii,  189  ; 
Cor.  216— W.^  A.  258  ;—  W.  Ic.  880. 

POTARI,  Bbng.    Abutilon  indicum,  G.  Don. 

POTASCH,  Rus.     Potash. 

POTASH. 


Shih-kien ;  Uwui-kien,  Chin. 
Potaske,  Dan. 

Jhar  ka  Namak,  Duk. 

Salt  of  Tartar;  Salt  of 


worm  wood, 


Pottasche,  Gbr. 

Kohlensaures  kali,    ,, 
Jowkshar,  Guz. 

Khar  jowkshar,     Hind. 


Eng.  I  Potassa, 


It. 
Carbonas  potassae,  Lat. 
Kali  preparatum,      „ 
Khar,  Pbrs. 

Potasch,  Kus. 

Manu-uppu,  Tam.,  Tel. 


Potashes ;  Pearl  ashes,     „ 
Impure  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash, „ 
Sub-carbonate  of  potash,  „ 
Potassa,                            Fb. 
Carbonate  de  potasse,      „ 

Potash  is  a  commercial  term  commonly  ap- 
plied to  an  impure  carbonate  of  potash,  ob- 
tained by  the  incineration  of  wood,  lixiviating 
the  ashes  in  barrels,  first  with  cold,  and  then 
with  hot  water,  filtering  the  ley,  and  eva^ 
porating  it  to  dryness  in  an  iron  pot.  This 
constitutes  the  potash  of  commerce,  which  is 
in  hard  irregular  masses  or  fragments,  of  a 
light  bluish  gray  colour,  somewhat  caustic 
alkaline  taste,  inodorous,  and  very  delique- 
scent. Potash  is  of  great  importance  in  arts, 
being  used  in  the  soap  and  gass  manufac- 
tures, the  rectification  of  spirit,  bleaching,  in 
medicine,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  pro- 
curable in  most  Indian  bazaars.  Apart  from 
the  question  of  exportation  however,  the  ready 
and  plentiful  sources  of  both  potash  and  soda  in 
India  is  a  question  of  great  interest,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  glass  and 
soap.     This  is  prepared  on  the  great  scale  by 
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subjecting  to  the  action  of  fiame  crude  or  black 
potash,  the  black  salt  of  American  manufactureis 
Instead  of  fusing  it  to  make  the  potashes  of  oom- 
merce,  the  alkaline  mass  is  transferred  to  a  laige 
ovenshaped  or  reverb  eratory  furnace,  where  the 
fiame  is  made  to  play  over  it ;  and  being  well 
stirred  about,  the  black  impurities  are  burnt 
out,  and  the  mass  becomes  a  caustic  salt  of  a 
white  colour  with  a  tinge  of  blue,  and  oomti- 
tutes  the  pearlash  of  commerce. 

Russian  potash  yields  772  parts  of  caustic 
hydrate  ;  it  used  to  be  very  impure,  but  is  now 
more  carefully  prepared.  The  hindoos  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  as  well  as  the  Singhalese,  who 
do  not  use  Over  Munnoo  (impure  carbonate 
of  soda),  in  bleaching  and  washing  linen,  em- 
ploy for  these  purposes,  the  ashes  of  burnt 
vegetables  (chiefly  cocoanut  leaves),  which  can 
only,  in  this  way,  be  of  service,  from  the  potash 
they  contain.  No  manufacture  of  potash  upoo 
an  extensive  scale  has  ever  been  attempted  in 
India.  The  common  source  of  it  is  the  ashes 
of  land  plants,  and  the  English  market  is  sup- 
plied from  Russia  and  America.  If  attention 
were  directed  to  the  manuiacture  €^  this  salt  ia 
India,  it  would  form  a  yery  valuable  article  d 
export.  A  source  of  pearl  ash,  and  one  verj 
interesting  to  us,  seeing  the  enormous  quantitio 
of  saltpetre  all  over  the  country,  is  nitrate  rf 
potash  and  charcoal,  a  sample  of  pearl  ash  from 
a  refined  saltpetre  got  from  the  Gunpowder 
Manufactory,  and  the  gram  plant,  charcoal,  aii» 
used  in  that  establishment,  was,  after  one  ct}> 
talization,  found  superior  to  the  best  Russian  or 
American  article,  giving  by  the  alkalimeter  d4 
per  cent,  of  pure  carbonate.  As  this  saltii 
obtained  by  the  burning  of  vegetables,  it  must 
have  been  known  at  very  early  times.  Dial' 
corides  describes  it  as  ashes  of  viDe-twigs  Cinem 
lixivium  (Pliny  xxxviii,  c.  51 ,)  The  Arabs  ait 
usually  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  to  make 
known  this  alkali  (al-kali) ;  in  countries  what 
forests  are  abundant,  as  N.  America,  Rosii^ 
Sweden,  Poland,  wood  is  piled  in  heaps 
burnt  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  a  pi 
sheltered  from  the  wind.  The  ashes 
are  leil  consist  of  a  soluble  and  insoluble  poi 
The  soluble  part  is  made  up  of  the  carb, 
ther  with  the  sulphate,  phosphate,  and  aili 
of  potash,  and  the  chlorides  of  potassium 
of  sodium ;  and  ,the  insoluble  portion  of 
nate  and  sub-phosphate  of  lime,  alumina,  sili* 
the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  a  li 
carbonaceous  matter  that  had  escaped  inci 
tion.  In  China,  it  is  prepared  by  b 
composite,  polygonaceous  and  other 
plants.  The  ash  is  made  into  a  thick  mass 
the  addition  of  some  kind  of  meal  and  is  sold 
an  alkali  for  raising  bread,  cleaning  clothes,  &c 
Boyle,  Hindoo  Medicine ;  FcnUkner ;  Aim.  Mi 
Med.,  p.  193 ;  P.  M.  C.  C. ;  Smith's  Mat.  Mi 
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POTASH,  bitartrate  of 


Bitartrate  of  potash,      Eng. 
S>upertartrate  of  potash,    „ 
Creiun  of  Tartar,  „ 

Aj^oI  Tartar,  „ 

Tartarum,  Lat. 


Potassse  bitartraa,  Lat. 
Tartrate  acide  de  po- 

tafise,  Fb. 

Doppelt-wein   saures 

kali,  Grr. 


This  must  have  been  known  ever  since  wine 
has  been  made  irora  the  grape,  in  the  juice  of 
which  it  exists.  During  the  fermentation  of 
wine,  sugar  disappears  and  alcohol  is  formed, 
and  the  salt  not  being  soluble  in  this,  is 
deposited  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  casks,  as  a 
crystalline  crust,  which,  according  to  the  colour 
of  the  wine,  forms  either  red  or  white  tartar  or 
ai^ol.  This  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
the  Fax  vini  of  Diosc,  v,  c.  13.  Its  nature 
was  determined  by  Scheele  in  1769.  It  is 
largely  purified  both  at  Montpelier  and  at 
Venice :  in  commerce  it  is  in  white  crjstaline 
crusts,  formed  of  clusters  of  small  crystals 
Bggr^ted  together,  which  are  hard  and  gritty 
under  the  teeth,  dissolve  but  slowly  in  the 
mouth,  and  have  an  acid  and  rather  pleasant 
taste. — Boyle ;  Hindoo  Med.,  p.  97. 

POTASH,  Nitrate  of.      . 


Abkir,                          As. 

Shora, 

Duic. 

I-an  dzeing,             Bubm. 

Nitre;  Saltpetre, 

£no. 

Siau-Bhiah,                Chtn. 

Baji  shora, 

Hind. 

Jfangnau,                    „ 

Sandawa, 

Malay. 

YeD-6iau;  Ho-siau,       „       Pottli  uppu, 

Tah. 

Ti-8hwang,                   „ 

This  ocenrs  as  a  natural  product  in  Egypt, 
India  and  China,  in  the  form  of  a  natural  white 
efflorescence  of  the  soil.  It  is  collected,  purified 
bj  solution,  filteration  and  crystallization.  In 
this  process,  the  soil  is  removed  to  the  depth  of 
about  an  inch,  and  treated  with  water,  which 
dissolves  the  soluble  salts.  The  solution  is  made 
in  laige  basins  or  tanks ;  rapid  evaporation  takes 
place  under  the  influence  of  the  solar  heat, 
tod  is  completed  by  means  of  artificial  heat : 
as  the  solution  cools,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  potash  is  deposited  in  large  crystals. 
Iliis  forms  rough  Indian  nitre.  The  mother-li- 
qoor  is  thrown  away ;  but  it  contains  a  consider- 
ii)]e  quantity  of  nitrate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
ind  might  still  furnish  nitre  if  mixed  with 
potash  KBdts.  Bengal  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pitoa  are  the  sources  of  the  largest  portion  of 
tile  saltpetre  aupplied  to  the  European  market 
fiom  the  Hooghly,  but  the  Madrafl  presidency 
famishes  large  quantities  of  the  best  quality.  In 
Hungary  there  are  saltpetre  pits,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Spain  the  soil  becomes  incrusted  with 
this  gabs^ce.  Nitre  is  also  obtained  irom 
certain  natural  caverns  occurring  in  the  lime- 
fbnie  rocks  of  the  island  of  Ceylon :  the  walls 
beeome  covered  with  a  nitrous  efflorescence, 
which  is  detached,  during  six  months  of  the 
,  with  picks,  together  with  a  small  por- 
of  the  rock  which  contains  felspar,  and  this 
doubtlesB  the  origin  of  the  potash .  The  frag- 
its  are  pounded,  mixed  with  an  equal  por- 
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tion  of  wood-ashes,  and  water  is  poured  upon  the 
mixture.  The  nitrates  of  the  earths  part  with 
their  acid  to  the  potash  in  the  ashes,  and  the 
earths  are  precipitated  as  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  The  clear  decanted  lie,  containing 
the  nitre  of  the  ashes  as  well  as  that  of  the  rock, 
is  cvapoi-ated  in  pits  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  ^^ 
then  in  pans  by  the  action  of  fire.  The  crude 
saltpetre,  which  crystallizes  in  cooling,  is  then 
fit  for  exportation.  Similar  caves  exist  in  Italy, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  in  North  America, 
Africa,  Tenerifle,  &c.  In  France,  nitre  was 
formerly  produced  artificially  in  what  are  termed 
nitre-beds,  by  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  in  the 
presence  of  a  powerful  base.  Animal  refuse  of 
all  kinds  was  mixed  with  old  mortar,  or  hy- 
drate of  lime  and  earth,  and  the  mixture  was 
placed  in  heaps  under  a  cover  of  some  kind,  to 
keep  off  the  rain,  but  with  free  exposure  to  air. 
The  heaps  were  watered  from  time  to  time  with 
stale  urine,  and  the  mass  was  turned  over  in 
order  to  expose  fresh  surface  to  the  air.  When  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  salt  had  been  formed, 
the  mixture  was  lixivated,  in  troughs  of  oak- 
wood.  The  rough  niti-e  as  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  the  East  Indies,  is  in  broken  crys- 
tals of  a  brown  colour,  and  more  or  less  deli- 
quesoent.  The  loss  which  it  sustains  in  refin- 
ing is  termed  the  refraction,  and  can  only  be  as- 
certained by  analysis :  but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain 
a  fair  sample  of  a  cargo.  See  Saltpetre. 
POTASH,  Sulphate  of. 


Sulphate  of  potash,  Eno. 
Sulnte  de  potasae,  Fb. 
Schwefel  saures,        Gbb. 

This  is  employed  medicinally. 

POTASZ,  Pol.    Potash. 

POTATO. 


Potassae  sulphas. 
Kali  vitriolatum, 
Sal  polychrestuin. 


Lat. 


n 


PO^T. 

Rus. 


Batata, 

Jabloki  semlenue, 

Patata,  „ 

Ruta  innala,  Sinoh. 

Patatas  manchegas,      Sp. 

Patata, 

Wallarai  kelango.      Tax. 

Ooralay  gadda,  Txl. 


Yang-shu;  Tu-yu,    Chiv. 
Ho-lan-shu,  „ 

Aftrdappel,  Dut. 

Pomme-de-terre,  Fa. 

Kartoffel,  Geb. 

Puttata^  Alu,    Guz.  Hind. 
Pomi-di-terra  Patate,   It. 
Ubi,  kantang,        Malay. 
Seb-zamini,  Alu,      Pbbs.I 

The  potato  plant  is  a  native  of  America  but, 
since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  has  been  introduced  into  Europe,  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Australia.  Sir  John  Malcolm  claims  to 
have  introduced  it  into  Persia,  about  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century.  1%  was  not  grown 
by  the  Burmese  up  to  1862.  Potatoes  that 
had  been  sent  to  Gabul  by  Captain  Wade,  from 
Loodiana,  had  been  planted  by  the  nawab,  and 
promised  very  well.  In  Persia  ihey  have  long 
become  common,  having  been  introduced  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm.  Baron  Hugel  first  introduced 
them  into  Kashmir,  and  sent  them  thence 
into  Little  Thibet.  He  forwarded  since,  two  hun- 
dred rupees  worth  of  potatoes,  which  were  plant- 
ed in  the  valley.  In  British  India,  the  planting 
has  been  extending  since  the  early  part  of  this 
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century,  but  the   root  is  still  only  used  by 
Europeans.  The  Dutch  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  introduced  it  into  China,  where,  also, 
the  Europeans  are  the  chief  consumers.     It  is 
now  largely  grown  in  the  Mysore,  ani  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Dekhan,  by  planting  the  tubers. 
The  potato  plant  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Solanaceae,  and  is  closely  related  to  the  tobacco 
plant,  belladonna,  henbane,  night  shade,  and 
other  poisonous  narcotics.     In  it,  however,  the 
poisonous  qualities  are  confined  to  the  parts 
above  ground,  including  any  of  the  tubers  which 
may  be  exposed  to  the  light  in  growing.     It  is 
a  native  of  South  America,  and  is  still  found 
wild  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Chili,  Pera, 
and  Buenos  Ayres.     It  has  also  l^een  found  in 
Mexico  and  in  the  Southern  States,  but  was 
probably  introduced  there  by  the  first  Spanish 
settlers.     Samples  brought  from  the  Carolinas 
were  firet  grown  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  in  1586.     In  that  country, 
where  both  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  to 
its  growth,  it  rapidly  came  into  favour  ;  but  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  France  a  prejudice  long 
existed  against  it,  owing  to  the  poisonous  nature 
of  the  other  plants  of  the  same  order,  and  for 
a  century  and  a  half  it  was  only  cultivated  in 
flower-gardens.     Even  in  1725,  the  few  potato 
plants  in  the  gardens  about  Edinburgh   were 
lefl  in  the  same  spot  from  year  to  year.     In 
1728,  however,  Thomas  Prentice,  a  Scotch  day- 
labourer,  in  Stirlingshire,  began  to  cultivate 
the  plant  for  food,  and  sold  to  his  neighbours 
what  he  did  not  require  for  his  own  use.  They 
bought  willingly,  and  he  soon  made  a  small 
fortune,  and  lived  for  sixty-four  years  a  happy 
witness  to  the  effects  of  the  blessing  which  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  conferring  upon  the 
country.     In    England  the  potato  was  taken 
into  favour  much  earlier,  and  its  field  culture 
rapidly  extended  as  its  excellent  qualities  be- 
came known.     A  strange  objection  was  at  first 
made  by  some,  who  denied  the  lawfulness  of 
eating  potatoes  because  the  plant  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.   In  France  it  was  not  until 
a  time  of  scarcity  during  the  revolution  that 
its  culture  became  general. 

Potatoes  should  be  planted  in  rows  about  one 
foot  apart  and  five  or  six  inches  deep;  the  space 
between  each  row,  if  ground  can  be  spared, 
eighteen  inches,  odierwise  not  less  than  a  foot. 
The  ground  should  be  light  and  loamy,  and  as 
little  infested  with  white  ants  as  possible.  They 
can  be  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains, 
and  a  spot  should  be  selected  where  the  water 
cannot  lodge,  but  be  easily  let  off ;  which  may 
be  done  by  keeping  the  end  of  the  channel  be* 
tween  the  ridges  open.  At  this  seasen,  plant 
on  the  top  of  the  ridges,  and  do  not  water  them 
unless  neceflsary ,  as  too  much  water  makes  them 
run  to  stalk.     If  the  ground  have  not  been 
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well  ploughed  previous  to  the  rains  setting  in, 

and  all   the   weeds  destroyed,  the  chance  is 

the  crop   will  fail ;  but  should  the  ground  be 

ready,  take  the  potatoes,  intended  for  the  sedd, 

and  cut  them  into  pieces,  taking  care  that  each 

slice  has  at  least  two  eyes  in  it ;  and  as  you  cut 

the  slices,  whilst  fresh,  dip  the  cut  side  of  each 

into  wood-ashes,  and  let  them  dry  well,  which 

takes  place  in  a  few  hours  :  this  prevents  the 

white  ant*s  attacks.     Sow  each  slice  from  nine 

to  twelve  inches  apart,  and  place  by  the  side  of 

each  a  small  clove  of  garlic,  which  in  some 

measure  tends  to  prevent  the  attack  of  a  large 

grub  very  destructive  to  the  plant.  Dr.  Riddell 

thinks  this  insect^s  eggs  must  be  in  the  manure 

when  added  to  the  soil,  and  has  little  doubt  but 

that  if  the  manure  was  previously  worked  up 

with  the  soil  two  or  three  times  during  the  hcit 

season,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the 

eggs  would  be  destroyed  ;  or  the  same  purpose 

might  be  effected  with  a  little  fresh  lime.  He  is 

sure  the  caterpillar  does  not  travel  to  the  plant 

The  finest  crops  in  the  Dekhan  are  however  sown 

from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  latter  end  of 

December,  and  this  last  crop  wiU  be  found  ^ 

most  productive.     Fine  crops  of  potatoes  have 

been  grown  where  hemp  has  been  first  aown, 

and  when  about  two  feet  high  ploughed  up  into 

the  ground.     If,  when  the  potatoes  are  about 

flowering,  you  perceive  any  of  the  stalks  wither, 

carefully  open  the  earth  and  look  for  a  grub, 

which  you  may  be  certain  is  feeding  upon  it— 

of  course  destroy  it.     When  these  grubs  are 

very  numerous,  it  is  necessary  to  search  aD  the 

drooping  plants  daily :  his  idea  is,  that  the 

larvae  is  brought  with  the  manure,  and  is  the 

deposit  of  a  beetle — however,  nothing  can  be 

done  but  destroying  them.     He  has  heard  ^^  i 

commended  a  bag  with  a  small  quantity  of 

assafoetida  to  be  placed  in  the  watcr-conrse,  as  j 

a  remedy,  when  the  plants  were  being  irrigated. 

Another  insect  deposits  its  egg  on  the  staJk  of 

the  plant.     In  the  rains  a  small  caterpillar  eati 

its  way  into  the  stalk  above  the  ground,  whea 

the  plant  immediately  droops  :  the  remedy  is  to 

remove  the  whole.     Be  careful  at  all  seasons  to 

keep  the  stalks  well  earthed  up,  and  let  the 

potatoes  have  a  moderate  supply  of  water— rf 

course  the  season  must  be  your  guide. 

year,  at  Kunhur,  he  raised  a  very  fine  crop 

potatoes  during  the  rains,  by  sowing  them 

ridges,  and  only  watered  them  at  first  in 

quence  of  want  of  rain :  they  were  sown 

Ae  beginning  of  July,  and  a  few  taken  up  i 

the  latter  end  of  September.    Some  of  the  poi 

toes  weighed  from  five  to  seven  ounces, 

were  equal  to  any  seen  grown  on  the  hills. 

the  latter  end  of  August  by  way  of  experimen 

he  tore  off  shoots  from  the  lower  end  of  thi 

stalks,  when  they  were  abundant,  and  plan 

them  in  rows,  the  same  distance  as  for  seed; 
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and  in  November,  on  taking  them  up,  was  grati- 
fied bj  finding  four  or  hye  large  potatoes  pro- 
duced by  each^'stalk,  the  size  of  a  duck  egg. 
This  plan  he  strongly  recommends  to  those  per- 
8008  who  may  not  be  able  to  get  fresh  seed  s^r 
the  ndns.  He  did  not  find  that  the  rows  of 
potatoes  irom  which  the  slips  were  taken  pro- 
duced fewer  potatoes  in  consequence,  as  he 
weighed  the  whole  and  kept  a  memorandum  in 
his  joarnal. — RiddeU  ;  Canadian  Naturalist ; 
Vigne^s  Penonal  Narrative,  pp.  173-4. 

POTATO-STARCH  or  Potato  arrow-root, 
abo  called  Potato-flour,  forms  a  white  and  some- 
what glistening  powder,  which  crackles  like 
genuine  Maranta  arrow-root,  when  pressed  be- 
tween the  fingers.  It  is  sometimes  called 
British  or  English  arrow-root,  and  is  prepared 
by  rasping  and  grinding  the  well-cleaned  tubers 
of  Solanum  tuberosum  into  a  pulp. 
POT£.    Glass  beads. 

FOT£E,  Tam.  Round  red  cakes  of  cotton. 
An  inferior  kind  is  impregnated  with  the  red 
colonring*  matter  of  the  prickly  pear,  and  a 
better  kind  is  made  by  impregnating  the  cotton 
with  the  kaysur  flower,  the  weeping  Nycthan- 
thes  arbortristris,  but  the  best  is  from  ^e  saf- 
llower,  Carthamus  tinctorius.  The  Potee  forms 
a  ready  and  durable  substitute  for  red  ink. 

POTE-KA-LUCH'CH'HA,  Hind.    A  neck- 
hce  of  strings  of  black  glass  beads. 
POTEMKIN,  see  Kherson.    ' 
POTENTILLA,   a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Rosaceae,  of  which  several  species  grow  or 
are  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies, 
argentea,  L.,  Europe, 
atio^anguinea,  BSurope. 
denticulosa,  RoyUy  N.  India, 
discolor,  i/aog.,  Kanawar. 
ingliau,  Bojfie,  N.  W.  Himalaya, 
le^henanltiana,  W,Ic. 
micropetala,  Iknu  Nepaul. 
mooniana,  lF,Ic. 

Potentilla  atroeanguinea,  a  herbaceous  plant, 
is  handsome  when  in  flower :  they  grow  in  any 
garden  soil,  the  colours  of  the  species  are  va- 
rious, and  easily  raised  irom  seed,  or  by  di- 
viding the  roots,  the  shrubby  species  grow  from 
two  to  three  feet  high.  Potentilla  denticulosa, 
is  common  in  the  plains  of  Northern  India  in 
the  cold  season,  at  elevations  of  4,000  to  5,000 
feet  in  the  Himalayas ;  two  other  species  are 
loond  in  the  Neilgherries.  Potentilla  discolor, 
/ocg'.,  appears  to  be  frequent  in  Kanawar, 
8piti,and  Ladak,  from  11,500  to  15,000  feet. 
The  under  surf^  of  the  leaves  is  covered 
with  a  fine  dust,  which  when  the  plant  is 
shaken,  causes  violent  sneezing. —  Drg,  J.  L. 
Stewart,  M.  D. ;  Riddell ;  Boyle,  p.  202  ; 
CtShaughnessy,  p,  325. 
POTENTILLA  INGLISH,  RotfU, 
var.  P.  fruticosa,  L. 
Spang,  Jhft,  Merino,  Chbnab.  |  Pinjung,  Penma,     Lao. 


higher  parts  of  the  Chenab  basin,  where  its 
fragrant  leaves,  &;c.,  are  used  as  a  substitute  for 
tea.  It  also  grows  in  Spiti  and  Ladak,  occur- 
ing  in  the  latter  up  to  over  10,000  feet.  It  is 
browsed  by  sheep. — Dr^  J,  L,  Stewart,  M,D. 

POTENTILLA  NEPALENSIS,  Hooh. 
Rattan  jot,  SuTLRj. 

Dr.  Stewart  says  this  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  Punjab  Himalaya  at  6,000  or  7,000  feet. 
Its  reddish  root  is  exported  to  the  plains,  as  one 
of  the  roots  called  ruttanjot,  but  the  roots  of 
Venca  rosea,  L,,  and  Onrama  echioides,  L,,  re- 
ceive the  same  name.  They  are  employed  in 
dyeing  wool,  and  are  officinal,  being  considered 
depurative,  and  they  are  used  externally  in 
the  Yunani  system,  the  ashes  being  applied 
with  oil  to  burns. — Dr,  J,  L.  Stewart,  31, D, 

POTENTILLA    TORMENTILLA. 

n€i/7a0i;XXoi'  fiekay,  Diosc.  Theopr, 

A  native  of  Europe,  and  officinal ;  the  root 
is  very  rich  in  tannic  acid. — O'Shaughnessy, 
p.  325. 

POTERAMMA,  see  Hindu  or  Hindoo, 

POTERIE,  Fb.     Earthenware. 

POTERIUM  SANGUISORBA,  W.  Com- 
mon Burnet  of  Britain. 

POTHI,  Hind.     Elsholtzia  polystachya. 

POTIU,  a  book,  a  Hindi  or  Sanscrit  book.  ' 

POTHOS,  of  this  genus  of  plants  Wight  gives 
Pothos  decursiva,  heterophylla,  officinalis,  peep- 
la,  pertusa,  scandens. —  W,  Ic, 

POTHOS  OFFICINALIS,    Roa^b. 
Scindapsus  officinalis,  Schott, 
Gaj-pipul,  Buro.  |  Vushira,  Sans. 

A  large  creeper,  the  fruit  cut  in  thin  trans- 
verse slices  is  the  guj-pipul  of  the  bazaars,  and 
highly    esteemed     as    a     stimulant    tonic. — , 
Roxh,,  ii,  p.  101 ;  CShaughnessy,  p,  626. 

POTI  BATSALI KOORA,  Tbl.  Basella  cor- 
difolia.  Lam,    B.  alba,  Linn.,  RJieede,  Roxh, 

POTI  GIUGICHCHA,  Tel.  Crotalaria  re- 
tusa,  L.^R,  iii,  272—  W.  ^  A,,  577  ;  i2A. 

POTI.NARA,  Tel.  Vulpes  bengalensis, 
Jerdon,  Sh, 

POTIRON  JAUNE,  Fb.     Gourd. 

PO  rrSAT,  a  province  of  Carabodca. 

POTIYA-HARN  Hind.,  Rucervua  duvau- 
celli,  Jerdon, 

POT-KUDAPALA,  Sikoh.  Achyranthes 
lanata,  Ainslie, 

POTL  A  K  AYA  or  Polla  kaya,  Tbl.  Tricho- 
santhes  anguina,  L, — R.  iii,  701.  Patola,  W, 
is  T.  dioica,  Br, 

POTLINGA,  a  god  of  the  Gonds. 

POTLI  KHxiKISTAR,  a  glass  polisher  used 
by  glaziera,  &c.,  &c. 

POTLUPU,  Tam.,  Tbl.     Saltpeti-e. 

POTLUT,  Dtxt.  Blacklead.  Potlut-Pen- 
nen,  Dux.     Blacklead  pencils. 

POT  METAL,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  lead. 


It  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  tin  and  the 
Dr.  Stewart  says  this  is  not  imcommon  in  the  |  three  metaU  wUl  mix  in  almost  any  propor- 
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tionr*     Zinc  may  be  added  to  Pot  metal  in  Very  j  they  are  chucked  and  finished  in  the  lath  in 


small  quantity,  but  when  the  zinc  becomes 
a  considerable  amount  the  copper  takes  up  the 
zinc  forming  a  kind  of  brass  and  leaves  the 
lead  at  liberty,  which  in  a  great  measure 
separates  in  cooling.  Zinc  and  lead  are  indis- 
posed to  mix  alone,  though  a  little  arsenic 
assists  their  union  by  "  killing^'  the  lead  as 
in  shot  metal ;  antimony  also  facilitates  the 
combination  of  pot  metal, — 7  lead,  1  anti- 
mony and  16  copper  mix  perfectly  at  the  first 
fusion,  and  the  mixture  is  harder  than  4  lead 
and  16  copper  and  apparently  a  better  metal. 
— HoUzapfeVs  Mectianical  Manipulation  ; 
Bhod^s  MSS. 

POTOOBAOLO,  Uria?  In  Ganjam  and 
Gumsur,  a  tree  of  extreme  height  45  feet, 
circumference  4  feet,  and  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch  12 
feet.  Occasionally  used  for  bandy  wheels  and 
ploughshares.  The  leaves  are  eaten  as  a  sort 
of  vegetable  by  the  hill  people.  Tolerably 
common . — Captain  Macdonald. 

POTOOR.  A  well  in  Ceylon  which  rises 
and  falls  with  the  tide.     See  Potur. 

POTOWAR,  a  town  containing  remains  of 
Greek  sculpture. 

POTRA,  Hind.,  amongst  hindoos  a  son 
begotten  or  adopted,  amongst  maJiomedans, 
a  grandson. 

POT  SAMMIONG,  Lep.    Arctomys  bohac, 
Sch,y  Bly„  Pall 
POTSTONE. 

Balpam,  Hind. 

A  mineral  which  was  used  by  the  Romans 
in  the.  manufacture  of  cooking-pots.  It  is 
found  and  worked  in  the  Rajmahal  hills,  is 
extensively  manufactured  in  the  Himalaya. 
Captain  Herbert  wrote  on  it,  in  As.  Res., 
vol.  xviii.  Found  under  the  laterite  in  the 
Concan,  and  manufactured  all  round  Goa 
and  Rajpoor.  Dr.  Gibson  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  it,  in  Bom.  As.  Trans.,  vol.  i,  144, 
and  Capt.  Del  Hoste  in  Bom.  Geo.  Trans., 
1848.  Potstone  is  foimd  in  various  parts 
of  India,  on  the  western  coast,  at  Turreva 
Cai'ey  in  the  Madras  presidency,  and  in  the 
ghaut  country  betwixt  the  Phoonda  and  Ram 
Ghauts.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  is  des- 
cribed by  Pliny  as  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ves- 
sels for  cooking  purposes — hence  its  name.  The 
mineral  possesses  a  glistening  pearly  lustre  and 
greyish  tint ;  it  contains  49  per  cent,  of  silica, 
30  of  magnesia,  and  6  of  alumina.  The  stone 
is  prepared  for  use  by  reducing  it  to  something 
like  the  form,  size,  and  shape  desired,  by  a 
cleaver,  a  paned  hammer,  or  strong  knife. 
When  a  cavity  is  meant  to  be  circular,  it  is 
bored  out  by  being  held  against  the  working 
spindle  of  a  single-centred  native  lathe.  This 
enables  them  to  be  held  on  by  the  chuck,  when 
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the  ordinary  way.  Potstone  speedily  hardens 
and  darkens  by  exposure  to  the  air :  it  absorbs 
grease,  oil,  or  fatty  matter,  freely :  it  is  stronger 
than  ordinary  earthen-ware,  stands  heat  better, 
and  is  pretty  extensively  used  for  cuhnary  pur- 
poses. That  sold  in  the  Bombay  bazaar  is 
mostly  brought  from  Goa«  Indurated  pot- 
stone  is  obtained  from  the  Mussaye  quarries,  on 
a  spur  «f  the  Kymore  range,  at  Chynepore,  also 
from  the  Quoindee  quarries,  from  old  red 
sandstone  of  the  Rohtas  Pass,  in  the  Kymore 
range.  This  mineral  is  found  in  several  parts 
of  that  range,  and  from  some  quarries  can  be  I 
had  in  large  slabs,  and  in  great  varieties  of J 
colour.  It  takes  a  high  poHsh,  and  might  be^ 
used  a  great  deal  for  ornamental  work.  Want 
of  cheap  carriage  is  against  its  being  mi 
worked.  It  is  at  present  simply  taken 
Benares  fbr  the  purpose  of  making  images 
gods  for  temples  of  private  worship,  or 
locally.  Although  it  has  many  of  the  qualitii 
of,  and  is  called,  indurated  potstone  by  Cok 
Sherwill  in  his  geological  survey,  he  says  it 
not  potstone,  but  rather  a  fine  sandstone,  staine 
of  a  dark  hue,  varying  from  greenish  to 
brown  (and,  when  polished  back,)  by  some 
mineral  oxide,  and  hardened  by  igneous  actic 
It  is  a  useful  stone,  and  deserves  to  be 
known.— Cat.  Ex,  1862. 

POTT,  or  Poti,  a  name  of  Buddha. 

POTTA  DELL.  Siitgh.  A  soft,  coaree,  of 
grained,  light  Ceylon  wood. 

POTTA-PULLU.     Cyperus  inundatus. 

POTTASCHE,  Gbr.     Potash. 

POTTER'S  CLAY  is  abundant    in  msni 
parts  of  Southern   and   Eastern  Asia,  is 
vaiioua  colours,  chiefly  reddish  or  grey, 
becomes  red  when  heated.     Mixed  with 
it  is  formed  into  bricks  and  tiles.     The  day 
which  the  petrified  trees  of  Burmah  are  im 
has  the  appearance  of  fine  potter's  clay ; 
clays    from    the    banks    of  the    Ataran 
Gyaing  rivers  were  found,  Mr.  CRileyas) 
ailer  several  trials  at  the  Calcutta  mint, 
possess  every  good  property  of  the  best  £iigl 
fire  clays. 

POTTERY.  The  art  of  making  vesacls 
baked  earth,  is  alluded  to  in  the  book  of  Jc 
and  is  also  repeatedly  mentioned  in  other 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  potters  of  Samos  wc 
celebrated  in  the  time  of  Homer ;  and 
quantities  of  pottery  have  been  found  in 
tian  tombs,  which,  to  ell  appearance,  have  iai 
unopened  since  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs, 
all  the  cairns  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  artick 
of  pottery  are  found,  and  of  the  races  wl 
used  thus  form  of  burial  there  is  no 
The  fragments  of  pottery  everywhere  ibun^ 
among  the  ancient  cities  of  India,  as  in 
of   other   parts   of    the    world,  as  Brognij 
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has  remarked,  afford  the   best  record  of  the 
early  races  of  man,   on   the  earth.      In   the 
exhibition  of  Indian  pottery  in  1851,  numbers 
of  the  best  judges  greatly  admired  its  elegant, 
even  classical  gracefiihiess  of  form.     The  clays 
which  are  generally  employed  in  the   more 
populous    part    of    the    country,    contain    so 
much  oxide  of  iron   and   carbonate  of  lime 
that  the  vessels  melt  into  a  slag  at  ^  tem- 
perature little   above  that  of  rednessa.     De- 
posits of  a  black  stiff  clay,  containing  much 
Tegetable  matter,  occur  in  some  districts  ;  ves- 
sek  made  with  it  sustain  a  higher  temperature. 
Clays  capable  of  bearing  great  degi'ees  of  heat 
have,  however,  been    discovered  in  different 
parts  of  India.     As  one  great  object  is  to  have 
porous  vessels  for  cooling  water,  the  ordinary 
days  answer  sufficiently  well  for  this  purpose ; 
and  some  of  the  ware,  as  that  of  the  tortoise 
shaped,  expose   a  larger  surface  to  the  air. 
The  hindoos,  moreover,  never  use  a  polluted 
vessel,  so  no  great  expense  will   be  incur- 
red hj  them ;  thus,  encouragement  is  wanting 
to  improve  the  nature  of  their  pottery.     But 
reiy  successful  experiments  have  been  made 
to  improve  the  pottery  in  India,  as  by  Mr. 
Julius  Jeffreys,  who  succeeded  in  making  stone 
ware,  soda-water  bottles,  crucibles,  fire  bricks, 
tiles,  &c.,  which  seem  to  have  been  glazed  by 
the  silica  uniting  with  the  alkaline  ashes  of  the 
faraace.     Dr.  0*Shaughnessy  greatly  improved 
the  pottery  in  use  in  the  dispensary  of  Calcutta, 
and  which  he  glazed  with  the  borate  of  lime. 
The  glazed  pottery  of  Pegu,  of  which  two  very 
feige  jars  were  sent  in  1851, has  long  been  known 
for  its  glaze  not  being  affected  by  acids.  Dr.  Hun- 
ter sent  some  excellent  specimens  of  pottery  from 
the  School  of  Arts  at  Madras,  and  for  which  a 
ivize  was  awarded.  The  ancient  potter's  wheel 
^the  instrument  with  which  the  hindoo  works ; 
Md  while  it  reTolves,  with  the  aid  of  his  naked 
bads  he  fashions  vessels   of  elegant  forms, 
nany  of  which  have  been  admired  as  being  of 
dancal  shapes,  and  some  would  appear  almost 
IS  if  they  were  of  Etruscan  origin  :  but  there 
b  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  hindoos  have 
mr  bad   anything  but   their  own  unerring 
lute  to  guide  them.     This  beauty  of  form  is 
qnaUy  conspicnous  in  the  pottery  of  Sewan 
near  Patna,  ajB   in   that  of  Azimgurh   or  of 
4hinedabad,    of  Mirzapore,  or  of  Moradabad. 
bme  of  it  is  remarkable,  also,  for  its  ei^treme 
ihinness  and  lightness,  showing  the  great  skill 
if  the  artist,  and  making  it  difficult  to  under- 
tand  how  it  kept  its  shape  when  in  a  plastic 
bte,  as  it  is  not  known  that  the  tuming-rlathe 
I  Qied  to  give  a  finish  to  any  of  the  articles, 
rhe  painted  pottery  of  Kotah,  and  the  gilt 
tottery  of  Amroha,  have  also  been  admired. 
Ehe  handles  and  the  various  ornaments  of  the 
Utmedabad  pottery  are  no  doubt  attached,  as 
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in  Europe,  by  means  of  slip.  From  the  speci- 
mens of  basket-work  pottery  sent,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  with  better  materials  and  a  little  in- 
struction the  natives  could  excel  in  this  as  in  the 
forms  of  their  pottery.  If  we  had  no  other  in- 
formation, we  might  yet  infer  from  the  cruci- 
bles employed  by  the  goldsmith,  by  the  workers  in 
brass,  and  by  the  makei*s  of  cast  steel,  that  some 
very  infusible  clays  are  to  be  found  in  India  ; 
but  recent  investigations  have  proved  that 
crucibles*  and  firebricks,  superior  in  infusibility 
to  those  made  of  Stourbridge  cl^-y,  have  been 
made  in  India ;  and  from  the  white  goblets  of 
Arcot,  and  the  light-coloured  pottery  of  Madras, 
as  well  as  from  the  white  bricks  sent  from  the 
Ceded  Districts,  we  see  that  there  are  many 
useful  clays  without  the  usual  admixture  of 
iron.  As  connected  with  pottery  might  be 
mentioned  the  variously  coloured  Encaustic 
tiles,  which  have  been  used  for  the  domes  of 
some  of  the  tombs  near  Delhi  and  Agra,  as 
well  as  in  Southern  India ;  but  it  is  not  known 
that  the  art  is  at  present  practised.  It  was  pro- 
bably introduced  by  the  mahomedans  from 
Persia. 

The  Indian  potter's  wheel  is  of  the  simplest 
kind.  It  is  a  horizontal  fly  wheel,  the  frame 
of  wood,  the  rim  heavily  laden  with  clay,  two 
or  three  feet  in  diameter,  weight  sixty  to 
eighty  lbs.,  and  is  put  in  motion  by  the  potter's 
hand,  assisted  by  a  stick  ;  once  set  spinning,  it 
revolves  for  from  five  or  seven  minutes  with  a 
perfectly  steady  and  nearly  true  motion.  The 
mass  of  clay  to  be  moulded  is  placed  on  the 
centre  of  the  wheel,  and  the  potter  squats  be- 
fore it  on  the  ground.  This  machine  has 
doubtless  several  defects ;  but  it  answers  its 
purpose  perfectly.  The  native  furnace  is  sim- 
ply an  excavation  in  the  ground  of  yariable 
depth,  in  which  the  ware  is  placed  layer  by 
layer,  with  dry  reeds,  straw,  &c.,  and  all  are 
burnt  together.  This  rude  system  must  of 
course  give  way  to  the  European  method, 
for  the  construction  of  all  the  superior  kinds 
of  vessels.  The  clays  examined  by  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  occur  in  shapeless  blocks,  white, 
harsh  to  the  touch,  free^  from  smell,  absorb 
water  with  a  loud  hissing  sound,  land  fall 
to  pieces  in  slate-like  layers.  The  moistened 
pieces  are  easily  reduced  to  pulp  \inder  water. 
The  earth  is  brown,  easily  reducible  to  pulp, 
very  ductile  and  tenacious,  exceedingly  refrac- 
tory, but  bums  to  a  deep  brick  colour.  It  gave 
good  vessels  as  far  as  density  and  tenacity 
were  concerned.  By  far  the  best  clay  he  met 
with,  was  given  by  Captain  Halsted,  and 
which  he  procured  at  Singapore.  It  occurs  there 
close  to  the  beach,  and  can  be  brought  to 
Calcutta  for  six  annas  the  maund.  The  clay 
is  found  in  thick  strata.  The  detached  masses 
are  of  a  pink  tint,  broken  into,  they  contaiA 
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nodules  of  perfectly  white  earth.     They  absorb 
water    eagerly,     and    yield    an     exceedingly 
soft,  ductile,  and  tenacious  paste.  Ooporomee  or 
upper  wash  which  maybe  described  as  a  strong 
brown  tenacious   or  clayey   loam.     The  best 
is  found  at  a  village  called  Monad,  ten  coss 
west  of  Chinsurah,  and  at  Panchdowkie,  eight 
coss   S.   W.    of   Kulna.     The  raw    earth    is 
sold  at  four  annas  the  maund  ;  but  the  prepared 
ooporomee,  is  worth  three  rupees  per  maund. 
Three  months  are  required  for  its  prftpcr  pre- 
paration ;  and,  ten  seers  of  ooporomee  ai*e  pro- 
cured from  each  maund  of  the  raw  earth.  There 
are  also  two  other  sorts  of  varnishing  earth, 
prepared  from  this  ooporomee,  which  are  called 
Gad,  or  scum,  though  it  is  obtained  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  washing  vessel,   and  Majaree  or 
middle  sort.     All  these  prepared  specimens — 
bfelutti,  ooporomee,  gad  and  majaree, — are  ob- 
tained by  washing,  great  care  being  taken  to 
select  the  water  of  a  very  pure  tank,  no  doubt 
to  avoid  saline  mixtures,  which  would    act  aa 
fluxes.    The  belutti  when  prepared,  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  yellow  ochre  and  alumina  in  slightly 
'variable  proportions.     A  fire-brick  sent  to  the 
mint  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  was  prepared  from 
material  raised  near  the  river  at  Colgong,  and 
consisting  of  three  parts  of  Colgong  Khari  clay, 
and  one  part  of  fuller's  saboon  muttee. — Th^e 
Bengal  Bwpmsatory  and  Pharmacopctia,  pp. 
7-18 ;  Eoyle,  Arts,  ^c,  of  India,  p  478.     See 
Porcelain. 

POTTI,  Tbl.    Short. 

POTTI  BUDAMA,  or  Kuturu  budama,  Tel. 
Bryonia  scabrella,  B. 

POTTI  CHANGALI  ?  Tel.  Apluda  aristata, 
L.,—B.  i  324.  Changali  is  Panicum  ciliare— 
Potti  changali  would  be  short  changali---but 
Apludu  aristata,  though  often  short,  sometimes 
attains  a  height  of  several  feet. 

POTTI  DUMPA,  or  Adavi  nabhi,  Tbl. 
Gloriosa  superba,Zr. 

POTTI  GILI  GICHCHA,  Tbl.    Crotalaria 

retusa,  Linn.,  Bcxb. 

POTTI  GUMMADI,  or  Budade  gummadi, 
Tbl.    Cucurbita  pepo,  L, 

POTTI    KAKARA,  Tbl.     Momordica  cha- 

rantia,  L.  var.  B. 

POTTI  KANUPU  CHERUKU,  Tbl,  Sac- 
diarum  officinarum,  L.  var.  The  name  sig- 
nifies *  short  jointed  cane." 

POTTINGER,  Sir  Henry,  Bart,  a  Bombay 
military  officer,  who  was  on  the  embassy  of  Sir 
J.  Malcolm  to  Persia,  afterwards  Political 
Agent  in  Cutch  and  Sind,  Plenipotentiary  in 
China,  Governor  of  Hongkong,  and  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  afterwards  Governor  of  Madras 
1848  to  1854.  Author  of  Travels  in  Beloo- 
cbistan,  1815,  1  vol.  4to.  «,    u,    ^ 

POTTLOTH,  also  Reissbley,  Gbe.  Blacklead. 

POTTLUPU-DRAVAGUM,Tail  Nitric  acid. 
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POTTOLA,  Sans.    Trichosanthes  angnina. 

POTU  AGAR ARA,  or  Agakara,  Tel.  Mo- 
mordica  dioca,  R. 

Potu  kokada,  Tbl.    Ehretia,  «p. 

Potu  donda,   Tel.  Bryonia  umbellata,  If. 
^  A.,  1077 ;  Momordica  rnnb.,   R.  iii,  710. 

Potu  kakara,  or  Potu  agakara,  Tbl.  Momor- 
dica dioca,  R. 

Potu,  kandulu,  or  Kandulu,  Tel.  Cajarnw  in- 
dicus,  Spreng,  var. 

Potu  maUe,  Tbl.  Jasminum,  ^. 

Potu  nela  vemu,  Tbl.     Justicia,  9p. 

POTU  KANANG,  Hi»d.  Salvia  lanata. 

POTTU-PULLU,  Malbal.  Cyperusinm- 
datus,  Lindl. 

Potu  roga,  Tbl,     Urtica   vesicaria,  B.in, 

587. 

Potu  tadi,  or  Tati  chettu,  Tel.  Boraasus  liar 
belliformis,  /^.— i?.iii,790 :  Cor.  71 ;  Rkeede\,\t 

Potu  vadla,  or  Madhavitige.  Tbl.  Hiptage 
madablota,  OauUn. 

Potu  veduru,  or  Veduru  gadda,  Tbl.  Bam- 
busa  arundincea,  WiUd.  var. 

POTUR,  a  well  at  Jaffna  in  Ceylon,  abort 
30  feet  in  diameter  and  sunk  to  a  depth  of  144 
feet.  Its  surface  is  of  fresh  water  but  deeper,  it 
is  brackish  and  salt,  and  on  plunging  a  bottle 
to  the  extreme  depth,  the  water  it  brings  up  is 
highly  fetid  and  gives  off  bubbles  of  sulphuret- 
ed  hydrogen  gas.  Its  level  rises  and  fells  a  fev 
inches  once  in  every  twelve  hours,  but  it  over- 
flows its  banks  and  is  never  reduced  below  a 
certain  level,  however  much  water  is  abstracted. 
The  natives  believe  that  the  well  conmmni- 
cates  with  the  sea  at  Kieremalie  near  Kaoge- 
sentorre,  a  distance  of  seven  miles  from  wbidi 
they  affirm,  that  a  subterranean  stream  ton 
inwards.     See  Potoor. 

POUDRE,  Fr.  Gunpowder.     PoudreaPft* 
drer,  Fe.     Hair  powder. 

POUDRE  DE  COLOQUINTE,  Fb.     Colih 
cynth  powder. 

POUIND  AH,    A  caste  of  traders. 
POUK,BiTRM.  Butea  frondoaa,  also  Jkb}" 
nomene  paludosa,  .^^hynomene   aspera. 
POUK  N  WAY,  BuRM.  Butea  superba,  iM 
POUK-THA    or    Than-yen,    Bubm,     Db 
McClelland  reports  probably  Inga  bijenuna 
Its  maximum  girth  is  3  to  4  cubits,  and  mafi 
mum  length  22  feet,  abundant,  but  wide* 
scattered,  all  over  the  Tenasserim  pi 
inland.    When  seasoned,  it  floats  in  water. 
is  an  excellent  and  durable  wood,  would 
well  for  handles  of  tools.    This  wood  is  of 
same  nature  as  Pyeng  Khado  (Inga  xylociarpa)| 
of  which  it  is  said  to  be  a  variety. — Cir"^ 
Dance.  I 

POUK  THEN-MA-MAtEK  KTOUK,Bi™ 
A  light  coloul*ed  close  grained  wood  of  Brinj 
Burmah,  much  prized  by  Burmana.  A  em 
foot  weighs  58  IfoB.    In  a  AdI  gRnm  tree  oi 
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^  soil  the  average  length  of  tlie  Iriink  to  the 
Gnt  branch  is  15  feet,  and  average  girth  mea- 
jnred  at  6  feet  from  the  grcimid  b  5  feet. — Di\ 
Bra«dU,  Cal.  Cat.  Ex.  of  1862. 

POUL,  acopper  coin  of  Bokhara,  worth  rather 
more  than  a  farthing  ;  in  Georgian  money  it  k 
ibelOth  part  of  a  chahi. — SititmrnuCt  Diet. 

POULU,  a  close  woollen  febric  manufactured 
in  Thibet,  of  various  qualities  and  colours,  used 
fcr  garments. — SimnwmVs  Bid. 

POULTRY,  to  keep  it  is  an  abomination  to 
all  but  the  joweat  of  hindoos. 

POIIN-YA,  Bdrm.     Acetic  acid. 

POUPABTIA  MANGIFERA.  Syn.  of  Spon- 
diu  mangifera.    Pert. 

POUPEDYR.,E. — Bignonia  chelonoides. 

POURANIK,  Saks.  A  follower  of  the  poora- 
nat. 

POUVATTI  MARAM,  Tak.  Nephelium 
kmiifannm. 

POVERASI,  Tix.  Santa  Marie,  Portugtie«e, 
tailed  by  Europeans  Ceylon  tulip  tree,  the 
ITiespeaiB  populnea,  a  tree,  used  at  times  by  the 
(Mch  makers  for  wheels,  &c.  It  is  geoerally 
planted  to  ornament  walks  in  gardens,  and  is 
tery  common  ;  it  produce*  a  yellow  flower. — 
Edyt.  on  the  Timher  of  Oeylon. 

POWANGHUK.  Badamee  fort  was  taken 
by  storm  on  the  IStli  February  1816  and  was 
igain  captured  on  the  IQth  June  1841,  and  as  a 
coDlinnation  of  the  same,  Funalla  and  Fowan- 
gfaor  were  captured  on  the  Ist  December  1844. 

POWAK,  MALiT.     Cardamon. 

POWAR  or  Puar,  or  Fouar,  a  sectioa  of  the 
Bajpnts. 

POWAR  KOTHUL,  See  Khyber. 

PRABALA,  Sans.    Coral. 

PBABANATHA.  Beho.  Seeds  of  Cassia 
torn.— Ben.  Phar. 

PBAB&SHA,  a  hill  near  ancient  Eaa- 
■mbi,  on  the  Jnmna,abont  thirty  miles  above 
Allahabad.  It  is  the  only  roek  od  the  Doab 
ef  the  GnDges  and  Jumna, —  CwiiitM^Aani  ; 
TV.  Hind,  Vol.  i,  p.  850. 

PRABHA,  see  Surya. 

PRABBA  CHETTU,  or  Prabbali  cbettu, 
or  Hero  pntbba,  Tkl.  Calamus  votang,  £.; 
Jr.711,  "the  rattan  tree." 

PRABHA  L,  in  lat.  18°  58'  N.,  long.  73° 
14'  K,  in  the  Konkan,  5  miles  N.  of  Chock. 
The  fort,  is  2,320  feet  abore  the  sea. 

PRABHAS-WASA,  tee  loscrip^ous. 

PRABHAVAL,  Sans.  From  Prabha, 
iplendonr,  brightness.  The  glory  figured 
troond  the  heads  of  faindoo  gods. 

PRABHU,  Sams.  A  lord  or  marter,  from 
which  comes  the  Burmese  word  Prah  or  Fhra. 
A  term  applied  to  the  masters  of  hindoo  sects. 

PBABHTJNATH,  Sanb.  Csesis  tora, 
Imm. 

FRACBIT.  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  bis  Com- 
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lui-alive  Grammar,  remarks  tliat  by  the  terra 
"      -a  or  Gauda,  me  meant  the  Bha(>ha  or 
Fiiii-rit   or   vc^ macular    tongues   snoken    iu 
Northei'ii  India,  some  old  one 
iiiice  ueased  to  be  spoken,  c 
into  otiiers.      At  present  the  1 
may  be  (lousidt-red  Gaura,  are 
with  its  nei){hbour  the  Hind 
Gujariithi,  Hiirathi,  ihelanyu 
Hud  Nepal,  altogether  nine. 
Goum,  Saiarufia.     See  Frakr 

FBAD,  Kno.    Horse. 

PEADATCHANAM,  see 
.    PRAD'HAN,  or  Andh,  a  I 

PRAUHANA,  in  buddhif 
iMiucrete  matter.  The  Pradj 
shippers  of  untvei'sal  nature  i 
Cause  of  all  thiug?,  an  at 
prei;e<lin)i;  the  teaching  of  Sal 

PRADHOSUAURATA, 
by  the  Siiiva  sect  of  hindooe. 

PBADOTYA,  iu  hiudoo  n 
tory,  was  brought  down,  by  Si 
to  B.  c.  1 029,  the  asRnmei]  ef 
Tibet  and  China.  In  his  reig 
Uba  appeai'ed. — Primep'*  An 
mat,  pp.  2,  14. 

PRADYUMNA,  the  id 
cupid,  a  son  of  Krishna.  See 

PB^STI.  an  ancient  peo 
PortikanuB,  or  Oxykanus,  tl 
horta,  protmbjy  the  Oskana  o< 
name  of  Pnesti  given  by 
according  to  Wilson,  be  ap[ 
occupying  the  tbals,  or  "  oase 
He  i-efers  to  Prastha,  or  Pras 
fi-om  filhala,  the  Sanscrit  fom 
lar  thai,  which  b  the  term  g 
designate  any  oasis  in  W 
OitHningham't  Ancient  Gti 
261. 

FRAGBODHI  MOUNT, 
ha,  now  the  Mora  Fabar. 

PRAH,  or  Fhra,  eee  PnU 

PBAHLADA,  a  devotee 
ffr'  ''-oui  the  hands  of  Hiran 
IiLS  incarnation  as  Narasimha 

FRAHU,  Malat,  a  ship  or 
ten  Prow.  The  boats  of  the  Si 
China,  Archipelago  are  the 
Lorcha,  Pukat  and  Tongkm 
In  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  t 
for  a  boat  or  vessel,  lai'ge  or 
a  word  almost  naturalised  i 
langHages.  It  belongs  equa 
and  Javanese  languages,  am 
been  very  widely  spread  to  o 
as  a  synonym  to  the  prim 
tAngues.  The  uBual  name 
flkiff,  both  in  Malay  and  Jav 
The  large  Teisels  which  tl 
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Archipelago  used  in  war  or  trade  were  call- 
ed by  them  Jung,  which  is  the  word  corrupted 
junk,  that  Europeans  applit*d  to  the  luroje 
vessels  of  the  Chinese,  of  which  the  proper 
name  is  waug-kang.  For  a  square-rigged 
vessel  or  ship,  the  natives  iiave  borrowed  the 
word  Kapal  from  the  Teling  people.  Names 
vary  with  forms  of  vessels,  and  tli^  uses  to 
which  they  are  put,  and  these  again  differ 
with  nations  or  tribes  so  as  to  be  innumerable. 
The  most  common  pirate  vessels  made  use 
of  among  the  floating  communities  from  the 
Straits  to  the  South-Eastern  groups,  are  the 
penjajap  and  kakap,  with  paduakan,  and, 
Malay  boats  of  various  size  and  construction. 

The  penjajap  is  a  prahu  of  light  build, 
6traight,and  very  long,  of  various  dimensions, 
anil  cari*ying  usually  two  masts,  with  square 
kadjang  sails.  This  boat  is  entirely  open,  ex- 
cept that  aft  is  a  kind  of  awning,  under  which 
the  headman  sits,  and  where  the  magazine  of 
aims  and  ammunition  is  stowed  away.  In 
front  it  carries  two  guns  of  greater  or  less 
calibre,  of  which  the  muzzles  peer  through  a 
wooden  bulwark,  always  parallel  to  the  line  of 
the  keel.  Penjajap  of  large  size  generally 
carry,  in  addition  to  these,  some  swivel  pieces, 
mounted  along  the  timber  parapet;  while 
boats  uf  inferior  tonnage  are  armed  only  with 
two  lelah,'  elevated  on  a  beam  or  upright. 
From  twenty  to  thirty  rowers,  sitting  on 
benches  well  covered  with  mats,  communicate 
to  the  vessel  with  their  short  oars  a  steady  and 
rapid  motion,  the  more  swift  in  proportion  as 
the  prahu  is  small.  Large  ones,  therefore, 
are  often  left  hidden  in  some  creek,  or  little 
maze  of  islets,  while  the  light  skifis  f ying 
through  the  water,  proceed  on  their  marauding 
errand. 

The  Kakap  prahu  is  a  small  light.boat,  pro- 
vided with  a  rudder  oar,  but  with  no  other 
oars  or  sculls.  It.  carries  only  one  mast,  with  a 
single  quadrangular  sail.  Like  the  penjajap,  it 
is  built  of  veiy  buoyant  timber,  the  planks  being 
held  together  by  wooden  pins,  and  lashed  with 
rattans.  The  pirate  never  goes  to  sea  witli  a 
kakap  alone,  and  the  voyager  may  be  sure 
whenever  he  descries  a  kakap,  that  a  penjajap 
is  not  far  behind,  moving  along,  perhaps,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  high  coast,  or  lurking  be- 
hind some  island,  or  lying  within  the  seclu- 
sion of  some  woody  creek.  Eight  or  ten 
of  the  best  fighters  are  usually  chosen  to  man 
these  light  skifiii,  which  remind  us  of  those  fly- 
ing proas  of  the  Ladrones  described  by  a 
French  voyager  in  a  note  to  Sonnerat. 
In  calm  weather  the  pirates  row  in  these 
buoyant  gallies  along  the  shore,  or  mount  the 
small  rivers,  confiding  in  their  agility,  and 
knowing  well  that  if  surprised  they  may  By 
into  the  woods,  bear  their  little  skiff  with 
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I  them,  and    launch  it  again  at  some  spot  un- 
known to  their  pursuers. 
i      The  Paduakan  are  native  vessels  havings 
single  mast  in  the  ibrm  of  a  tripod,  and  cariy- 
ing  a  large  lateen  sail  of  mat.     They  are  from 
I  twenty  to  fifty  tons  burden,  and  of  great  beam, 
with  lofty  sides,  and  little  hold  in  the  water. 
j  They  are  steered  by  two  long  ruddei-s,  which 
are  lifted    up  when   the  vessel  is  mooiied  or 
'  passing  through  a  shallow. 
J      The  ordinary  prahus  made  use  of  by  the 
Malay    pirates,  at  the  present  day,  are  from 
eight  or   ten  tons  burden,   very  well  manaed 
and  exceedingly  fast^     Usually  they  are  armed 
on  the  bows,  centre,  and    stern  with  swivel 
pieces. 

A  second  class,  tlie  Lanun  pirate  praho  of 
Mindanao,  carries  a  crew  of  about  60  men.  It 
has  a  stage  or  platform  suspended  to  the  mast, 
with  giapling  hooks  attached  to  the  end,  which 
is  used  as  a  bridge  for  bordering  a  prize. 

The  first  class  Lanun  pirate  pi'ahu  of  Min- 
danao carries  a  crew  of  lOOmenor  thereabotttf^. 
In  this  description  of  vessel,  the  tripod  mast, 
the  two  after  feet  of  which  work  on  hinges,  is 
used  as  a  bridge  in  boarding.* — Koljff^sHepmi 
1831  ;  JSarPs  Voyage  of  the  Dourga,  Jfo^f  89; 
6V.  John's  Indian  ArchipelagOy  Vol,  ii,  po^f 
182  <r)  184.  Sonnenat^  Voyage  p.  139. 

PRAIT  or  Purehut,  a  stream  in  the  Job- 
bulpur  district  near  Jubbulpur. 

PRAJA  or  Panja,  Savs,  Jil.  Projeny,  off- 
spring. The  Praja  of  Cooch  Bahar  are  col- 
tivators  almost  in  a  stat^  of  serfdom.  Id 
Cuttacky  the  barber,  washerman,  fisherman, 
weaver,  leather  worker  and  tari  gathS'ertre 
classed  as  Praja  and  often  sell  themselves  and 
families  into  temporary  slavery. —  Wilson. 
PRAJA  PAT,  a  king,  Wils'on 
PRAJA  PATI,  progenitoi*6  of  mankind. 
PRAJNA,  in  Buddhism,  means  wisdom, 
undei«tanding,  or  foreknowledge.  The  author 
of  the  Ashta  Sahariska  thus  addresses  Prajni, 
"  Thou  mighty  object  of  my  worship !  Thoa 
Pi*ajna„art  the  sum  of  all  good  qualities,  and 
Buddha  is  the  Guru  of  the  world."  Theanfiior 
of  the  Puja  Eand  thus  addresses  Prajna  :— I 
make  salutation  to  Prajna  .Devi,  who  is  the 
Prajna  Paramita  (Transcendental  Wisdom), 
the  Prajna  Rupa  (multiform),  the  Nir  Rapa, 
(formless),  and  the  universal  mother. 

PRAJNA  DEVI  is  deified  Nature  or  Diva 
Natura,  and  the  same  as  Dharma.  In  the 
physiological  mythology  of  the  buddhista,  the 
universal  mother, in  the  Kameshwari  temple  is 
represented  by  the  Toni,  which  is  there  a  tri- 
angular stone.  Adi  Prajna  or  Dharma  is  the 
Prajna  Devi,  the  Prajna  paramita,  the  Pr^na 
rupa,  the  Nir  rupa  and  the  univereal  motiier. 
The  wise  make  no  distinction  between  tbee 
and  Budh.    When  all  was  Sangata,  Prajna 
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Devi  was  revealed  out  of  Akas  (space)  with 
Uie letters.  That  Yoni  from  whicli  the  workl 
wttS  made  mauifest  is  the  trikon  akar  jautra. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Jantra   or  trikou  is  a 
biiida  (point  or  cypher)  frou*  that  binda  Adi 
FniJMO  revealed   herself  by  her    own   will. 
From  the  sides  of  the  triangle,   Adi  Prajna 
produced  Budh    and    Dliarma    and    Saugha. 
Adi  Siiugha,  Araitabha,  by  virtue  of  his*  Samta 
Jayan,  created  the  Budhi  satwa  named  Padma 
paiii  aod  committed  to  his  hands  the  lotus,  the 
tj[)e  of  creative  power.       From  Padma  pani's 
shoulders spnmg  Brahma's  forehead,.  Maliadeo 
his  two  eyes,  t.he  sun  and  moon,  from  hiij  mouth 
the  air,  from  his  teeth  Saraswati,   his   belly 
Vm'una,  his  knees  Lakshmi,  his  feet  the  earth. 
From  the  union  of  the  essences  of  Apaj'a  (Adi 
Budha)  and  of  PraJ4ia  (Adi  Dharma)  proceeded 
the  world,  which  is  Sangha  represented   by 
the  letter  M. 

PRAJAPATYA,  Sans.    The   work  of  a 
prajapafee. 
PEAJNA  PARAMITA,  see  Prajna. 
PRAJNANATH,  see  Inscriptions. 
PRAKAT,  or  Rakat,  also  Parakat,  Parkat, 
Malay,  Glue. 

PRAKKE  CHETTU,  or  Pakke  chetfu, 
also  Pabbe,  Tamarix  gallica,  L. 

PRAKRIT,  or  Prakrita,  is  a  term  given 
to  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  it  is  the  common, 
the  enchorial  and  not  the  perfect  language. 
In  this  sense,  the  common  dialect  of  any 
spoken  language  is  a  Prakrit.  See  Pracrit. 
PRAKRIT,  see  Kali,  Sacta,  Siva. 
PRALHAUD,  see  Avatarum,  Nai-asinga 
or  Mansion  Avatur. 

PRAMARA,  one  of  the  four  Agnicula 
Rajput  tribes.  The  thirty-five  Sachae  of  the 
Pramara  are — 

i/brf,  of  which  was  Chandragoopta,  and 
the  princes  of  Cheetore  prior  to  the  Gehlot. 
Soda^  Sogdi  of  Alexander,  the  princes  of 
Dhat  in  the  Indian  desert. 


The  Pramara,  though  not,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, the  *  chief  warrior,'  was  the  most  potent 
of  the  Agnicula.     He  sent  forth   thirty-five 
sHch?e,  or  branches,  several  of  whom  enjoyed 
extensive  sovereignties.     *  The  world  is  the 
PramarV,'  is  an  ancient  saying,  denoting  their 
extensive  sway  ;  and  the  *No-kot  maroost' — 
halli  signified    the  nine  divisions  into  which 
the  country,  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  or^ean,  was 
partitioned  amongst  them,     Maheswar,  Dhar, 
Maudoo,     Oojein,    Cliandrabhnga,    Cheetore, 
A  boo,    Chandravati,    M'how    Maidana,   Par- 
mavati,    Omrakote,    Bekher,    Lodurva,    and 
Pnttan,  are  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  capi- 
tals   they  conquered    or   foumied.     Not   one 
remnant  of  independence  exists  to  mark  the 
ancient  greatness  of  the  Pramara ;  ruins  are 
the  sole  records  of  their  power.     The  prince 
of  Dhat,  in  the  Indian  desert,  is  the  last  phan- 
tom of  royal  ty  of  the  race.    He  is  the  descen- 
dant of  the  prince  who  protected  Hamayoon, 
when  driven  from  the  throne  of Timoor,  and  in 
whose  capital,  Omiakote,  the  great  Akbar  was 
born.     Among   the   thirty-five  sachae  of  the 
Pramara  the  Vihil  was   eminent,  the  princes 
of  which   line  appear  to  have  been   lords  of 
Chandravati,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aravulli,  but 
of  the  dynasties  issuing   from  the  Agnicula, 
many  of  the  princes  professed   the  Buddhist 
or  Jain  faith,  to  periods  so  late  as  the  maho- 
medau    invasion. —  TodCs  Rajasthan,   Vol.  i, 
pp.  92-93. 

PRAMATHA  NATH,  see  Inscriptions. 

PR  AN,  Hind.,  Eremurus  spectabilis. 

PRAN,in  hindoo  belief,  a  spiritual  element, 
of  which  tliere  are  twelve.  The  hindoo 
believes  that  on  the  clearness  and  firmness  of 
his  spirit  at  the  last  moment,  when  all  is 
growing  dim  before  him,  hangs  his  chance  for 
the  world  beyond.  His  life  ebbs  away,  the 
eleven  pran,  or  spiritual  elements,  .gliding 
from  him,  ascend  the  precipitous  banks  of  the 
dark  Bhaosagur  river.     The   tw^elfth  pran — 


Soiikla,  Chiefs  of  Poogul,  and  in  Marwar.    the   spirit  of  life — still  flutters   within  him. 


Khyr^  Capital  Khyraloo. 

Oomra  and  Soomra,  Anciently  in  the 
des<*rt,  now  mahomedans. 

Vekil  or    Bihii,  Princes  of  Chandravati. 

Maipawutj  Present  chief  of  BijolliinMe- 
war. 

BuUuir,  Northern  desert. 

Kaday  Celebrated  in  Saurashtra  in  ancient 
^mes,  a  few  yet  in  Sirowi. 

Omutaj  Theprince8ofOmutwarra,in  Mal- 
wa,  then  established  for  twelve  generations. 
Omutwarra  is  the  largest  tract  left  to  the 
Pramara.  Since  the  war  in  1817,  being 
under  the  British  interference  they  cannot  be 
called  independent. 

Rekar,  Dhoonda,  Soruteah,   and  Ihirair,  1  forehead. 
Grasia  petty  chiefs  in  Malwa.  '      PRANAYAMU,  Sans.    From  praua,  life, 
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The  eleven  fore-runners,  as  they  stand  on  the 
awful  brink,  survey  beneath  a  vast  chaos  of 
animal  shapes  and  forms.  If  the  twelfth  which 
they  have  left  behind  can  remain  placid  and 
culm,  the  eleven  may  have  a  brief  moment's 
respite  to  choose  from  among  the  ghastly 
throng  the  form  into  which  they  shall  migrate. 
The  choice  made,  the  angel  of  death  from 
behind  precipitates  them  into  the  abyss  where, 
joined  by  their  twelfth  mate,  they  enter  the 
chosen  tabernacle.  And  thus,  with  a  last 
struggle,  the  spirit  passes  away. — Pioneer. 

PRANAM,  a  hindoo  form  of  salutation, 
consisting  of  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head, 
and  the  application  of  the  joined  hands  to  the 


PEANGOS  PABULARIA. 

nud  ajama,  a  coming.  The  exercises  of  pra- 
nayama  or  breathing  through  either  nostril 
alternately,  and  then  closing  both  during  the 
repetition  menially  of  certain  formulas. — Hind, 
Theatre,  p.  195. 

PRANGMADANI,  Malay.    Carpets. 

PRANGOS  PABULARIA,  -Lindley. 

FitrasuliuD,  Pashtu.  |  Prangos,  Pushtu. 

PotriiaoleuQi)      i,  I  Komal,        „ 

Grows  in  Cabul  and  on  the  trap  hill  of  Aha- 
tong  in  the  Kashmir  valley,  but  the  Eashmiri- 
aus  do  not  value  it.  This  plant  constitutes 
excellent  fodder  for  cattle,  fattens  quickly, 
and  destroys  the  *'  liver  fluke"  of  sheep. 
Royle  considers  this  one  of  fhe  plants  which 
yielded  the  Silphium  of  Alexander's  historians. 
It  was  discovered  by  Moorcroft,  in  Tibet, 
and  found  by  him  to  be  employed  as  winter 
fodder  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  frequently  for 
ueat  cattle.  Moorcroft  writing  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Draz,  describes  the  Pran- 
gos hay  plant  as  producing  fatness  in  a 
space  of  time  singularly  short,  and  likewise 
as  being  destructive  to  the  liver  fluke  ; 
lie  therefore  justly  concluded  that  it  would 
be  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  any  country 
to  the  climate  of  which  it  was  suited,  as 
its  highly  nutritious  qualities,  its  vast  yield, 
its  easy  culture,  itsgivat  duration,  its  capiibility 
of  flourishing  on  lands  of  the  most  inferior 
quality  and  wholly  unadapted  to  tillage,  im- 
part to  it  a  general  cluiracter  of  probable 
utility  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  agricultural 
productions.  When  once  in  the  posse.«sion" 
of  the  ground,  for  which  the  preparation  is 
easy,  it  requires  no  subsequent  ploughing, 
weeding,  manuring,  or  other  operation,  save 
that  of  cutting  and  of  converting  the  foliage 
into  hay.  Various  attempts  were  made  to 
introduce  the  Prangos  hay  plant  into  Great 
Britain,  but  unsuccessfully  ;  and  it  is  probable 
it  will  only  succeed,  and  be  valuable  in  a 
climate  similar  to  that  where  it  is  found  indi- 
genous. The  Prangos  is  highly  valued  in  the 
cold  and  arid  region  of  Tibet,  where  it  is 
indigenous.  It  is  found  in  Tibet,  and  also 
most  abundantly  on  Ahatong,  a  low  trap 
hill  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere  ;  but  there 
it  was  not  so  vigorous  as  in  its  Tibetan 
habitat.  Though  abundant  in  various  direc- 
tions, the  Cashmerians  do  not  esteem  it  of  any 
value,  and  Dr.  Falconer  is  of  opinion  that  its 
importance  has  been  much  over-estimated,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  the  only  food  in 
many  of  the  bleak  and  barren  tracts  of  Tibet. 
In  Cashmere,  where  far  from  a  deficiency  of 
herbage  there  is  actually  a  superabundance 
of  pasture  grasses,  it  is  necessarily  much  less 
esteemed.  The  Prangos  will,  therefore,  most 
probably  be  a  valuable  acquisition  only  in 
countries  devoid  of  good  natural  pasturage  and 
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of  which  the  climate  is  favourable  to  its  growth. 
In  Kashmir,  it  is  used  in  decoction  to  cure  liie 
rot  in  sheep.  The  leaves  are  used  as  fodder  for 
sheep,  they  are  rather  lieating.  The  native 
name  "  fltitisalyun,"  is  probably  a  corraptioo 
of  *'  parsley."  Boyle  states  that  Lieut  Buroes 
(crossing  in  the  direction  of  Alexander's  route 
found  tliis  plant,  ^'  the  prangos,"  greedilj 
cropped  by  sheep. —  ffShaughneny,  pngt 
369  ;  Moorcroji  in  a  letter  to  W.  Butier' 
worth  Bayley,  Esq,,  formerly  Chairman  uf 
the  Court  of  Director s.  Vol,  v,  p.  179; 
Boyle's  Pro.  Res.  ;  PowelCs,  Hand-bookyVol, 
i,  ;;.  352.     See  Grsminaces. 

PKANHITA,  the  name  of  the  united 
streams  of  the  Wardha  aud  Waingau^a  up  to 
their  junction  with  the  Godavaii,  Ou  tiie 
Pranhita  and  Godavery  fiver,  the  Mabntia 
and  Teling  races  meet. 

PRAN-NATHI.  These  are  also  called 
Dhami,  disciples  of  Pran  Nath,  who  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  Aurungzeb's  reigu,  and  con- 
posed  Mahitariyal,  with  a  view  tocombiue  il« 
mahomedan  aud  liindoo  religions.  Tkeyeit 
toi^ether  and  admit  the  godH  of  each  otbert 
religions,  but  do  not  make  any  other  defMrture 
from  the  customs  of  their  ancestors. 

PRANNE  KORENJA,  Rus,    Spices. 

PRAN-PRALAP.  There  arose  in  Nadiji 
in  tlie  beginning  of  the  16th  centuiy,  are- 
former  who  was  destined  to  wield  immcM 
influence  on  the  masses.  Chai  tanya  flouri^M 
during  the  time  orKasinathu,  aud  wheu>ayjvi 
Hussain  Sharif  of  Mecca  reigned  in  Gaor 
under  the  title  of  Sultan  Ala-ud-din  Uusite 
Shah,  Sharif  of  Mecca.  It  was  when  Lutber 
was  thundering  against  the  indulgence  ui 
other  abuses  of  the  christian  church,  thai 
Chai  tanya  preached  a  new  doctrine.  TU 
doctrine  was  the  efficacy  of  Bbakti  or  faitb 
contra-distinguished  from  works.  Itwat 
innovation  or  the  Vedic  system,  which  i 
cates  specific  I'eligious  duties  and  the 
formance  of  ceremonies  and  acts. 
Bengali  refoimer  taught  that  all  men 
capable  of  participating  in  the  sentiments 
faith  and  devotion,  and  that  the  memben 
all  jati  or  castes  became  pure  hy  such  eesi 
ments.  He  maintained  the  pre-eminenee 
faith  over  caste.  The  mercy  of  God 
according  to  him  boundless,  aud  not  ci 
scribed  by  the  restrictions  of  tribe  and  fami 
He  declared  that  Krishna  was  Pararoatmi 
the  Supreme  Spirit,  prior  to  all  worlds, 
both  the  cause  and  substance  of  creation, 
his  capacity  of  Creator,  Preserver,  and 
atroyer,  he  is  Brahma,  VishDU,  and  Si 
Chaitanya  became  the  founder  of  the  k 
religious  sect  in  this  country,  mustering  ni 
to  ten  millions  strong,  and  fortified  by 
elaborate  orgauization.    Its  disciples  are 
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b«  foQod  in  almost  everj  village  ia  Bengal. 
They  include  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  familiee,  as  well  as  a  host  of  poor 
aod   obscure    men.     Having    obtained  the 
gjmpathy  and  support  of  a  large  class,  Chai> 
taoja  now  openly  declared  it  was  his  mission 
to  go  forth  and  preach  the  love  of  Krishna  as 
the  one  thing  needful  for  salvation.     But  the 
Krishna  of  Chaitanya  was  not  the  son   of 
Debaki,  the  intended  victim  of  his  uncle  the 
tjrtot  Kansa,  the  sojourner  in  Brindaban,  the 
companion  of  cowherds,  the  lover  of  Radha, 
the  favourite  of  milkmaids  and  flower  women, 
the  terror  of  husbands,  and  afterwards  the 
conqueror  of  Kansa  and  king  of  Dwarka ; 
but  the  Creator  of  thc'nniverse«  and  the  God 
of  traib,  justice,    mercy,  and    love.      His 
Krishna  was  the  great  and  original  Spirit,  the 
Author  of  creation  and  the  Giver  of  ail  good. 
The  age  of  Kasiiialha  and  his  successors  was 
eminently  favourable  to  the  reception  of  the 
religious  tends  he  offered  to  it.     The  country 
had   undergone    gveat    political   and   social 
changes.    The  character  of  the  hindoos  had 
been  moulded   during    some   time    by   ma- 
homedan  conquests,  mahomedan*  intercoui*se, 
makonoedan  laws,  and  mahomedan  literature. 
Tbeir  minds  were  at  this  time  fermenting  with 
religious  longings  to  which  the  doctrine  of 
Bbakti  inculcated  by  Chaitanya  answered  in 
many  ways.     A  more  practical  religion  than 
Yedantism,  and  a  purer  religion  than  Bhava- 
Bism,  was  eagerly  looked  for.     It  is  therefore 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  religion  of 
Chaitanya  soon   took  root  in  Nadiya,  which 
reverberated    with    the  name   of    Krishna. 
Young  men  and  old  men  of  that  city  gather- 
ed round  him,  among    them    was    Adaita- 
aandan,  who  was  to  him  what  the  Baptist 
hnd  been  to  the  greatest  religious  reformer. 
He  addressed  them  all  in  a  tone  of  authority 
and    affection,    telling    them    that   Krishna 
was  th^  Saviour,  and  that  they  must   love 
him  with  all  their  hearts  and  with  all  their 
•ouls.    His  preaching  was  generally  herald- 
ed by  convulsions   and  fainting  fits.     This 
phenomenon    was   called     by    his   disciples 
Pmn-Pralap,  and  continued  for  hours.  During 
its  continuance  he  forgot  all  mundane  affairs 
aodexclaim»;d  ever  and  anon  Krishna,  Krish- 
na. This  ecstatic   state  of  Pran-pralap  w^s 
attended   witli   mystic   sighs   and   songs    of 
Hanbol.     It  was  contagious  among  his  dis- 
ciples and  became  a  conspicuous  trait  of  the 
new  sect.  Chaitanya  was  a  mystic.  Eating  but 
little   and   caring    nothing    for    the  animal 
man,  he  was  able  to  maintain  a  state  of  con- 
tittued  excitement.   This  cerebral  and  muscu- 
lar debilit)^  contributed  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  to  bring  about  those  alteiiiatious  of 
deep  soiTow  and  intense  joy,  which  told  so 
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much  upon  hia  audience  and  by  means  of 
which  he  swayed  tens  of  thousands,  Chaita- 
nya thought  or  rather  felt  that  the  first  and 
greatest  of  all  works  was  faith  in  Kiishna. 
From  this  all  otlier  works  must  spring.  He 
announced  this  as  a  mighty  message  of  joy,  a 
message  that  thrilled  through  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers.  He  preached  that  the  Chandala 
whose  impurity  is  consumed  by  the  chasten- 
ing fire  of  holy  faith,  is  to  be  reverenced  by 
the  wise,  and  not  the  unfailing  expounder  of 
of  the  Veda.  Again,  "  the  teacher  of  the  four 
Vedas  is  not  my  disciple.  The  faithful 
Chandala  enjoys  my  friendship,  to  him  let  it 
be  given,  and  from  him  be  received ;  let  him 
be  reverenced  even  as  I  am  reverenced."  This 
doctrine  was  the  efficacy  of  Bhakti  or 
faith  as  contradistinguished  from  works. 
Religious  rites  and  ceremonies  were  in 
the  opinion  of  Chaitanya  not  essentially 
important,  but  the  appreciation  of  them  by 
the  generality  of  mankind,  and  their  adapta- 
bility to  the  spread  of  religious  tenets,  were 
fully  realised  by  him.  With  a  view  to  per- 
petuate distinctiveness  of  his  sect  and  society, 
and  establish  an  indissoluble  bond  of  union, 
he  insisted  on  his  followers  submitting  to  the 
initiatory  rite  of  the  Mantra.  It  consisted  in 
the  guru  or  spiritual  guide  whispering  in  the 
ears  of  the  Sishya  (disciple)  the  mystic  words 
"  Kling  Krishna."  Another  observance  en- 
forced by  Chaitanya  among  his  followers  was 
the  eating  of  the  prasad  by  them  together.  A 
common  meal  has  always  been  undei*stood  to 
cement  and  ratify  relations  of  friendship.  The 
brotherhood  of  the  Vaishnava  sect  was  sym- 
bolized in  the  prasad.  It  was  a  communion  where 
all  the  followers,  without  distinctions  of  caste, 
were  admitted  on  equal  terms.  There  was 
the  learned  Naiyaik  as  well  as  the  illiterate 
Chasa,  the  mahomedan  Rais  as  well  as  the 
mahomedan  Mahut,  the  Kulin  brahmin  and  the 
KulinKayastha  as  well  as  the  aboriginal  Bagdl 
and  the  excommunicated  Chandal,  all  partici- 
pating in  consecrated  rice  and  dal  and  malpua. 
It  was  a  manifestation  of  an  intimate  fellow- 
ship between  those  who  shared  in  this 
common  meal.  It  is  now  manifest  that  one 
of  the  distinguishing  features  of  Chaitanya's 
theocracy  was  the  universal  character  of  the 
sect  he  founded.  That  sect  was  recruited 
from  all  classes  of  the  hindoo  as  well  as  the 
mahomedan  community.-  No  one  who  de- 
sired to  enter  was  refused.  To  all  who 
knocked  at  the  door  admittance  was  granted. 
Chaitanya  kept  an  open  house  and  his  guests 
represented  all  classes,  not  only  of  society  but 
of  humanity.  Chaitanya  was  most  child-like 
in  disposition  and  character.  He  was  essenti- 
ally guileless  and  simple-minded,  but  a  most 
large-hearted  man  ;  and  it  was  in  his  preach- 
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lag  that  he  poured  out  the  wealth  of  that 
heart.  He  became  a  king  of  men  on  the 
Bedi  or  pulpit  which  constituted  his  throne. 
His  sermons  were  to  the  hindoos  of  Bengal, 
what  those  of  Savonarola  were  to  the  Floren- 
tines. Like  the  Italian  reformer  he  was 
fervid  and  forcible.  Chaitanya  was  fond  of 
travelling  and  became  an  itinerant  preacher. 
In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  he  came 
to  Ramkali,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Gaur, 
the  then  capital  of  Bengal.  He  delivered 
there  a  magnificent  sermon.  Striking  the 
harp  and  hymning  tlie  praise  of  Krishna,  he 
touched  a  chord  which  resounded  and  vibrat- 
ed through  Bengal.  His  utterances  were 
aglow  with  intense  fervour.  Thousands  of 
people  came  to  hear  him,  and  the  sensation  he 


PRASABA 

dooism,  and  served  a  king  who,  claiming  as  lie 
did,  direct  descent  from  the  prophet,  was  parti- 
cularly aggressive  against  its  doctrines.  This 
act,  therefore,  was  calculated  to  enhst  against 
the  reformer,  not  only  the  active  antago- 
nism of  the  king  and  the  court  of  Bengal, 
but  the  hostility  of  the  hindoos  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  the  mahomedone  as 
Mlechhas,  association  with  whom,  in  a  Hindoo 
religious  point  of  view,  is  contamination.  He, 
however,  fully  expected  his  disciples  to  east 
aside  all  antiquated  prejudices,  and  aljoveall, 
and  beyond  all,  to  have  faith,  which  he  right- 
fully applied  as  the  true  test  of  training  in 
Yaishnavism.  He  was  emphatically  what  the 
Germans  call  aiv  epoch-makhig  man  ;  repre- 
senting; some  or  the  best  elements  of  hindoo 


made  was  so  great  as  to  attract  the  attention    thought  and  hindoo  character,  and  iHustrating 


of  the  king  Syed  Husain,  who  deputed  an 
oflScer  to  enquire  into  the  matter.  The  offi- 
cer reported  that  the  noise  had  been  made  by 
a  Sanyasi,  and  that  it  was  not  worth  while 
takiuij  further  notice  of  the  matter.  But  he 
continued  to  preach,  and  all  classes  of  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  great  city  crowded  to 
Ramkali.  Among  those  who  had  corae  to 
hear  him  preach  were  two  mahomedan 
brothers  Dabir  and  Khash,  holding  high  era- 
ploy  in  the  Court  of  Gaur.  They  were  in 
fact  ministers  of  Syed  Husain  and  enjoyed  his 


in  bimself'the  strength  and  weakness  of  hindoo 
theology.  Hh  object  was  grandly  catholic 
It  was  to  rebuild  hindoo  society  from  its 
foundation,  to  exterminate  priestcraft,  to 
eradicate  the  evils  of  caste,  to  introduce  reli- 
gious toleration,  to  assert  the  right  of  equality 
of  man,  and  to  establish  the  relations^ of  hn 
fellow-beings  on  the  principle  of  a  universal 
brotherhood.  A  fanatic  and  a  mystic,  Chait- 
anya never  deviated  from  his  appointed  course ; 
and  the  immense  influence  he  had  acquired 
over  the  hearts  of  his  followers,   lie  applied 


entire  confidence.  They  were  enraptured  1  to  the  furtherance  of  no  personal  objects,  hot 
with  the  eloquence  of  Chaitanya,  and  became  |  of  that  religion  to  which  he  had  consecrated 
converts  to  the  doctrine  of  Bhakti  ;  they 
longed  to  see  him  in  private,  learn  at  his 
feet  the  tenets  of  the  new  faith.  Accordingly 
they  went  to  his  cottage  at  midnight  and 
thus  addressed  him.  Purifier  of  the  fallen, 
low  in  descent,  and  occupation,  we  are  afraid 
of  speaking  our  minds  to  thee.  Saviour  of  Jagai 
and  Madhtti,  have  mercy  on  us.  Of  Mhlech- 
ha  descent,  these  sinners  are  incomparably 
more  odious  than  those  lordly  brahmins 
of  Nadiya.  Our  race  has  sinned  greatly 
against  cows  and  brahmins.  We  are  dwarfs 
standing  on  tiptoe  to  catch  the  moon.  Stoop 
in  mercy  towards  us."  Chaitanya  cordially 
received  them  and  assured  them  of  their 
salvation.  "Krishna  will  save  you — hence- 
forth you  shall  be  known  to  the  world  under 
the  names  of  Rupand  Sanatan."  The  recep- 
tion of  two  mahomedan  nobles  evinced  a 
moral  courage  of  no  common  order  ;  which, 
while  it  showed  Chaitanya's  deep  conviction 
of  the  purity  and  popularity  of  his  faith, 
afforded  conclusive  evidence  of  his  extraor- 
dinary boldness  in  disregarding  the  injunc- 
tions of  caste  and  race,  and  his  intention  to 
build  religion  on  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  convert  brothers  were  mem- 
bers of  a  court  which  was  intolerant  of  hin- 
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his  life  and  his  energies. — Calcutta  RetieWf 
No,  109,  pp,  100  to  102. 

PRANU  NIRODHA,  Sans.,  from  prana, 
life,  and  nirodba,  to  stop. 

PRAONG,  see  Himalaya. 

PR  AS  ADA,  Sans.  Amongst  the  Sikh  and 
Vaishuava  sects,  means  a  distribution  amongst 
the  assistants  of  sweetmeats  which  have  been 
consecrated  to  the  idols.  Prasadain  the  hindoo 
religion,  is  an  article  of  food,  consecrated  hf 
previous  presentation  to  an  idol,  after  which  it 
is  distributed  amongst  the  worshippers  on  tbe 
spot,  or  sent  to  persons  of  consequence  at  tfaeir 
own  homes.  It  was  the  prasad'h  or  meat 
offered  to  idols  from  which  in  Acta  xt. 
29,  the  followers  of  the  Christ  Jesus  wereidd 
to  abstain.  But  1st  Corinthians  x,  25,  aays, 
^  Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the  shambles,  that  eat, 
asking  no  question  for  conscience  sake.'  la 
Orissa,  the  people  buy  the  boiled  rice  which 
has  been  offered  to  Jagannat'ha,  and  all  tha 
different  castes  eat  of  it  together,  as  an 
act  of  merit :  the  same  conduct  in  Bengal 
would  make  them  out-castes.  The  buddhista 
of  Burmah  also  throw  away  the  offerings  and 
at  the  great  Shooay  Dagon  at  Rangoon  and 
the  Prome  temple,  Shooay-San-Dau,  vast  heaps 
of  boiled  rice  are  thrown  over  on  the  rocks. 
Most  hindoos  eagerly  seek  whatever  has  been 
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offered  to  ao  idol  ;  hence  it  is  common  to  see 
flowers  which  have  been  thus  offered,  phiced 
io  the  hair  of  a  hindoo.     Water  that  has  been 
thus  made  sacred  is   preserved    in  hindoo 
houses,  and  with  it  they  rub  their  bodies, 
aud  occasionally  sip  a  drop,  regarding  it  as 
the  water  ofiife.  It  has  been  remarked  by  the 
celebrated  Goguet,  that  the  custom  of  offering 
food   to  the  object  of  divine  homage  had  its 
origin  in  a  principle  of  gratitude,  the  repast 
being  deemed  hallowed  by  presenting  the  first 
portion  to  him  who  gave  it,  since  the  devotee 
was  unable  to  conceive  aught  more  acceptable 
than  that  whereby  life  is  sustained.     From 
the  earUest  period  such  offerings  have  been 
tendered  ;  and  in  the  bumt^offering  (hom)  of 
Abel,  of  the  firstling  of  the  flock,  and  the 
first  portion   of  the  repast  presented  by  the 
Bajput  to  Anadeva,  '  the  nourishcr,'  the  mo- 
tive is  the  same.     But  the  prasad  (such  is  the 
denomination  of  the  food  sacred  to  Kaniya)  is 
deemed  unlucky,  if  not  unholy  ;  a  prejudice 
arising  from  the  heterogeneous  sources  whence 
it  is  supplied — often  from  bequests  of  the  dead. 
The  Mookhia  servants  of  the  temple  accovd- 
ingly  carry  the  sacred  food  to  wheresoever  the 
votaries  dwell,  which  proves  an  irresistible 
stimulus  to  backward  zeal,  and  produces  an 
ample  return.    At  the  same  time  are  trans- 
mitted, as  from  the  god,  dresses  of  honour 
corresponding  in  material  and  value  with  the 
rank  of  the  receiver,  a  diadem,  or  fillet  of 
satin    and   gold,    embroidered ;  a   dugla  or 
quilted  coat  of  gold  or  silver  brocade  for  the 
cold  weather  ;  a  scarf  of  blue  and  gold  ;  or  if 
to  one  who  prizes  the  gift  less  for  its  intrinsic 
worth  than   as  a  mark  of  special   favour,  a 
fragment  of  the  garland  worn  on  some  festival 
by  the  god  ;  or  a  simple  necklace,  by  which 
he  is  inaugurated  amongst  the  elect.    Kauiya 
ki  kanti  band'  hna,  '  to  bind  on  [the  neck] 
the  chaplet  of  Kaniya,'  is  the  initiatory  step. 
At  the  present  di^,  christians  of   no  sect 
make  any  food-offerings  to  idols.  The  Hebrew 
races  however,  as  also  the  mahomedans  only 
partake  of  the  fiesh  of  such  animals   as  have 
been. made  lawful  food  by  being  prayed  over 
before  being  killed.     This  is  called  amongst 
mahomedans  Halal  kama,  to  make  lawful,  and 
a  mahomedan  recites  the  words  Bismillahi, 
Allaho-Akbar.     Otherwise,   it  is  haram,  un- 
lawful.    In  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  God,  the 
great.     In  the  butcher  shops  of  the  towns  of 
Europe,  where  the  Hebrew  races  reside,  there 
k  a  mark  put  on   the   animals  which  have 
been  made  lawful  food. 

Mr.  May  hew,  in  his  work  on  "  London 
Labour  and  the  London  Poor,"  after  speaking 
of  the  Jew  butchers  of  Whitechapel,  says  : 
^^The  slaughterere  I  saw  were  quiet-}ooking 
a&d  qaiet-mannered  men.   When  the  animal  is 
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slaughtered  aud  skinned,  an  examiner  (also- 
appointed  by  the  synagogue)  carefully  inspects 
the  *  inside.'  '  If  the  lights  be  grown  to  the 
ribs,'  said  my  informant,  who  had  had  many 
years'  experience  in  this  branch  of  the  meat 
trade,  *  or  if  the  lungs  have  any  disease,  or  if 
there  be  any  disease  anywhere,  the  meat  is 
pronounced  unfit  for  the  food  of  the  Jews,  and 
is  sent  entire  to  a  carcase  butcher  to  be  sold 
to  the  christians.' "  Meat  that  is  fit  to  eat 
is  distinguished  by  a  leaden  seal,  stamped 
in  Hebrew  characters  with  the  name  of  the 
examiner,  and  the  word  Koshar  meaning  law- 
ful. Meat  killed  according  to  the  Jewish  law 
is  known. as  " coshar,"  while  that  killed  in 
any  other  fashion  is  called  "  tryfer." 

There  is  no  restriction,  however,  which,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  would  be  likely  to  have  a 
stronger  influence  upon  the  culinary  art  of 
the  Jews  than  the  injunction,  three  times  re- 
peated in  the  Scriptures  in  the  same  words, 
"  Thou  shall  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk."  Exodus  xxiii,  19,  and  xxxiv,  26,  and 
Deuteronomy  xiv,  21).  The  utmosfcjiution 
and  care  have  been  used  in  carrying  out  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  this  injunction. 
It  was  extended  not  only  to  the  flesh  of  all 
animals,  but  to  any  process  which  could,  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  be  included  under  the  term 
"  seething,"  or  whatever  may  be  its  Hebrew 
equivalent.  And  further,  every  precautiou 
was  taken  to  remove  the  possibility  even  of  an 
admixture  of  the  two  elements.  Particular 
vessels  had  to  be  used  for  dressing  flesh  and 
others  for  milk ;  and  so,  too,  there  was  a  com- 
plete separation  required  for  dishes,  plates, 
knives,  forks,  and  so  forth.  No  vessels  of  wood 
or  earth  might  be  purchased  at  second-hand,  and 
those  of  metal  or  stone  had  to  be  well  scoured 
with  hot  ashes  or  scalded  in  boiling  water 
before  it  was  considered  proper  to  employ 
them  in  the  preparation  of  food.  The  hindoo 
races  are  even  more  stringent  than  the  He- 
brew and  many  of  the  vaishnnva  sect  do  not 
allow  a  stranger  to  see  the  cooking. —  TotTs 
Rajasthan,   Vol,  i,  p.  529.     See  Hindoo. 

PRASAD'HAM,  food  offered  to  idols,  see 
H  indoo,  Prasad. 

PR  ASH  A,  Res.     Yarn. 

PRASLIN,  a  high  island,  one  of  the  Sey- 
chelle  group,  20  miles  from  Mahe. — Blyih. 

PEASANGA  RAJA  DATTA,  see  In- 
scriptions. 

PRASARA    or    Prasarya,    see    Hindoo. 

PRASE,  a  quartzose  mineral,  it  is  found 
amongst  the  pebbles  on  the  shore  at  Trinco- 
mallee  in  Ceylon  and  in  the  Dekhan  trap. 

PRASINUS,  Gr.     Emerald. 

PRASTI,  Hind.     Populus  alba. 

PRASASTU,  see  Hindoo. 

PRATA,  Port.     Silver. 
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PR  ATA-KALA,  Sans.,  from  pratur,  morn- 
ing, and  kala,  time. 

PBATAPA  RUDRA,  one  of  the  Adeva 
rajas  of  Warangal  who  reigned  a.  d.  1162. 
See  Inscriptions. 

PRATAPA  VARMA,  see  Inscriptions. 

PRATAS  ISLAND,  in  the  Chinasea  in  hit. 
20«^  42'  N.,  and  long.  116^  43'  E.,  is  of  a 
horse-siioe  sliape,  occupying  the  western  part 
of  Ihe  Pi-atas  reef.     It  is  l^  mile  long. 

PRATINCOLA  RUBICOLA,theSaxicola 
mbicola  ;  or  Stone-chat,  of  Europe,  N.  Africa, 
Japan  (Temminck.)  In  India  replaced  by  the 
nearly  affined  Pr.  indica,  and  in  Sindh  also  by 
Pr,  leucura,  as  in  S.  Africa  by  Pr.  pastor. 

PRATINCOLA  RUBETRA,  Saxicola 
rubetra,  *  Whin  chat'  of  Europe,  N.  Africa, 
Ai'abia(Schlegel) :  migratory.  Erroneously 
assigned  to  India. 

PRATISH  THANA,  the  ancient  name  of 
Allahabad. 

PRATSHU,  Hind.     Myrsine  africana. 

PRATTI,  or  Patti,  Xel.  Gossypium 
herbaceum,  L. 

PRATTIMA,  Tel.     Idol. 

PRAT YUKPUSHPI,  Sans.,  orUttareni, 
Tkl.    Achyranthes  aspera,  L,       ' 

PRAVRISHAYANI,  Sans.,  or  Peddadu- 
lagondi,  Tel.     Carpopogon  pruriens,  R. 

PR  A  VARA  SENA  2nd,  see  Inscriptions. 

PRAVARA  DHAM-ANRAJYA  SAMVAT, 
see  Inscriptions. 

PRAVARASENAPURA,  the  new  capital 
of  Kashmir. 

PRAWN. 

Jeengfaa, 
Oodfvng, 

The  prawns,  shrimps,  crab,  crawfish,  and 
other  kinds  of  Crustacea  are  abundant,  and 
palatable.  One  species  of  Chinese  crawfish, 
as  large  as  but  not  taking  the  place  of  the 
lobster  called  lang  hai,  or  dragon  crab,  cuttle- 
fish of  three  or  four  kinds,  and  the  lai'ge  king 
crab  (Polyphemus),  are  all  eaten  by  the 
Chinese  though  not  relished  by  others. — Ains, 
Mat.  Med.f  jp.  1 55. 

PRAY.  The  Manu  Manau  tnbe  are  called 
by  the  Red  Karen,  Pray,  they  dwell  between 
the  Sgau  and  Red  Karen. 

PRAYAGA,  the  modern  Allahabad,  also 
ealled  Pratishthana,  is  described  in  ancient 
hindoo  writings,  as  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Yamuna  and  Ganges  on  the  bank  of 
the  latter :  it  would  seem,  therefore,  so 
late  as  the  composition  of  the  drama  of 
the  Hero  and  the  Nymph,  that  that  ancient 
city  still  stood  opposite  to  its  present  site. 
The  ruins,  accoi'ding  to  Hamilton,  are  still 
to  be  seen  at  Jhusi  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ganges.  Allahabad  or  Prayaga  was  a  holy 
place,  haying  been  the  seat  of  Bharadhwaja 
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hermitage  ;  but  it  never  was  a  city  until 
Akbar  made  it  one.  The  name  *  of  Prayaga 
is  recorded  by  Hwen  Thsang  in  the  seTentli 
century,  and  is  in  all  probability  as  old 
^  the  reign  of  Asoka,  who  set  op  tlie 
stone  pillar  about  b»  c.  235,  while  tbe 
fort  was  not  -built  until  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  centui*y.  Hwen  Thsang  makes  the 
district  of  Prayaga  about  5,000  li,  or  832 
miles,  in  circuit  ;  but  as  it  was  closely  8Q^ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  other  districts,  (reocnl 
Cunningham  reduced  it  to  500  li,  or  83  milei, 
and  limits  the  district  to  the  smafl  tract  id 
the  fork  of  the  Doab,  immediately  above  the 
junction  of  the  Gtinges  and  Jumma.  It  wm 
at  Prayaga,  the  well-known  place  of  pilgrim- 
age, at  tbe  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Jam. 
na,  that  Akbar  built  his  fort  of  Ilahahad, 
or  Allahabad,  as  it  was  afterwards  called  bj 
Shah  Jehan.'  There  still  is  the  famous  tree 
called  Akshay  Bat,  or  undecaying  Baopn 
tree.  This  tree  is  now  situated  undergroasd, 
at  one  side  of  a  pillared  court,  which  would 
appear  to  have  •  been  open  formerly,  and 
which  is,  he  believes,  theVemains  of  tbe  temple 
described  by  Hwen  Thsang.  The  temple 
is  situated  inside  the  fort  of  Allahabad,  to 
the  east  of  the  Eilenborougb  barracks,  aid 
due  north  from  the  stone  pillar  of  Asoka  and 
Samuditi  Gupta.  According  to  the  commee 
tradition  of  the  people,  the  name  of  Prayag 
was  dei'ived  from  a  brahman  who  lived  dur- 
ing the  region  of  Akbar.  The  story  is,  that 
when  the  emperor  was  building  the  fort,  tbe 
walls  on  the  river  face  repeatedly  fell  down, 
in  spite  of  all  tiie  precaution  taken  by  the 
architect.  As  the  old  city  of  Prayag  has 
totally  disappeared,  we  can  scaix^ely  expect 
'to  find  any  traces  of  the  various  baddhiet 
monuments  which  were  seen  and  described 
by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  in  the  aeventh  cen- 
tury.— Cunning ham^s  Ancient  Geo.oflnd^ 
pp.  388-90 ;  Tr.  Hind.,  Vol.  i,  pp.  207,317; 
Hindu  Theatre,  Vol.  i,  p.  207  ;  The  Ben 
and  the  Nymph;  Hamilton's  Oenealogiet  ff 
the  Hindoos.     See  Lat 

PRAYINGU,  Sans.    Setaria  italics. 

PRAYANG,  see  Inscriptions. 

PRECIOUS  OPAL,  see  Opal, 

PRECIOUS  STONES.  Gems  and  preci- 
ous stones  are  the  same  minerals,  but  amongst 
lapidaries,  the  teitn  gem  is  generally,  applied 
to  the  better  variety.  Amongst  scieotifie 
mineralogists,  gems  and  precious  stones  are 
distinguished  and  classed  according  to  their 
cheipical  composition,  tl^eir  hardness  sad 
their  specific  gravity,  but  lapidaries  and 
jewellers  name  gems  according  to  their 
colours,  rather  than  with  reference  to  their 
chemical  composition  or  their  relative  de- 
grees of  bardaess  and  densitj.     Tiioi  tbe 
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comndam  rubj,  (oriental  ruby)  apinelle  or 
others  are  all,  when  red,  called  ruby  ;  if  green, 
emerald;  if  blue,  sapphire;  and  if  yellow,  topaz. 
Oriental  is  a  tetin  applied  to  the  finest  gems 
whether  found  in  the  east  or  not.  The  an- 
fients  railed  the  most  highly-coloured  stones, 
mascaline,  and  those  of  more  subdued  tests, 
feminine,  and  according  to  Pliny,  the  ancients 
iocladed  under  tlie  tei*m  gems,  all  stones  of 
beautiful  colours  which  were  found  in  small 
quantity  and  of  a  6u€icient  degree  of  hard- 
ness to  be  engraved  as  seals.  According  to 
the  modems,  gems  are  those  stones  which  in 
a  small  compass,  combine  hardness  and  fire 
or  lastre,  with  vivid  soft  or  a<^i*eeable  colon ra, 
and  divide  them  into  two  classes,  real  gems 
or  jewels  and  precious  stones.  The  real  gems 
are  the 


DUmond, 
Sapphire, 

Kuby, 
Spinelle, 
Emenild, 
Bayl, 


Topaz, 

Zircon, 

Garnet, 

Chrysoberyl, 

Tourmaliue, 

HubeUite, 


Easonite, 
Cordierite, 
lolite, 

Cyanite  (sapphire), 
Chrysolite,  of  Kock 
crystal  varieties. 


Precious  stones  are  supposed  to  possess  the 
same  characters  as  the  gems  only  in  a  minor 
degree.  They  are  also  generally  only  ti*ans- 
locent  or  senoi- trans  parent  and  occnr  in  large 
amorphous  masses.  The  precious  gems  com- 
moaly  seen  are — 


Emenlds, 

Amethysts, 

Beryl, 

Pearls, 

Sapphire, 

Precious  opaL 

Rabies, 

Topaz, 

Diamonds, 

Avantniine, 

The  course  of  trade  has  been  so  devious 
from  time  to  time  thai  obscurity  long  pre- 
vailed as  to  tlie  native  countries  of  the  pre- 
cious stones.  The  localities  in  Coimbatore, 
which  supply  the  beryl,  are  also  supposed  to 
have  yielded  the  emerald,  though  Tavernier 
was  not  able  to  ascertain  that  any  part  of 
India,  in  his  day  was  yielding  emeralds.  Taver- 
nier says  (p.  Ii4,)  "as  for  emerald?,  it  is  a  vul- 
gar error  to  say  they  came  originally  from 
the  east.  And  thei'efore  when  jewellers  and 
goldsmiths  do  prefer  a  deep-coloured  eme- 
rald inclining  to  black,  tell  ye,  it  is  an 
oriental  emerald,  they  speak  that  which  is  not 
true.  I  confess,  I  could  never  discover  in 
what  part  of  our  continent  those  stones 
are  found.  But  sure  I  am,  that  the  eastern 
part  of  the  world  never  produced  any  of 
those  stones,  neither  in  tlie  continent,  nor  in 
the  islands.  Ti'ue  it  is  that  since  the  discovery 
of  America,  some  of  those  stones  have  been 
often  brought  rough  from  Peru  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  whence  they  have  been  trans- 
ported into  Europe  ;  but  tliis  is  not  enough  to 
make  them  oriental.  Besides  tliat,  at  this 
time  tkey  send  them  into  Spain  through  the 
North  Sea." 

That  the  lands  in  the  east  have  generally 
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been  supposed  to  be  the  chief  gem-produc- 
ing countries  is  also  shown  by  the  fuct 
that  Europe  designates  the  most  valuable  of 
them  oriental — oriental  amethyst,  oriental 
emerald,  oriental  topaz,  oriental  aquamarine. 
Chemically  speaking,  the  diamond,  the 
most  precious  of  all  stones,  is  a  mere 
crystal  of  carbon  ;  the  others,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  are  mere  crystals  of  clay. 
These  clay  ciystals  take  different  names  ac- 
cording to  their  colours.  When  red,  the 
crystal  is  called  a  ruby ;  when  blue,  a 
sapphire  ;  when  purple,  an  amethyst ;  when 
gi*een,  an  emerald  ;  when  yellow,  a  topaz  ; 
but  all  these  varieties  represent  one  and  the 
same  stone  ;  in  fact,  the  colours  pass  into  one. 
another  almost  indiscriminately.  It  is  not 
always,  for  instance,  that  the  red  or  blue  dis- 
tinctly predominates.  It  i-equires  a  very  pure 
ruby  to  be  of  a  perfect  red,  and  an  equally 
pure  sapphire  to  be  of  a  perfect  blue.  Fre- 
quently the  colours  run  more  or  less  into  one 
another,  so  that  each  stone  shows  a  touch  of 
purple.  Thus  the  amethyst^  though  ranked 
as  a  particular  species  of  stone,  is  but  a  stone 
in  which  the  colours  of  the  ruby  and  sapphire 
are  blended.  Sometimes  the  colour  itself  will 
vary  with  the  light.  In  the  International  Ex- 
hibition of  1862  there  was  shown  a  stone  of  some 
historic*al  importance^  called  *^  the  marvellous 
sapphire,"  because,  though  of  a  pure  blue  by 
day,  it  became  a  deep  purple  by  caudle-light. 
Many  sapphires,  however,  have  the  same  pe- 
culiarity, and  it  is  considered  in  the  trade,  not 
a  recommendation,  but  a  flaw.  The  scientific 
name  for  the  ruby  class  is  the  "  corundum," 
but  only  the  red  and  blue  corundums  are  com- 
monly seen,  the  green  and  yellow  corundums 
being  extremely  rare.  When  found,  they  are 
styled,  for  distinction's  sake,  the  *'  Oriental" 
emerald  and  topaz,  the  ordinary  topaz  and 
emerald  being  difierent  stones  altogether,  and 
brought  to  us,  not  from  the  East;  but  mostly 
from  Brazil.  An  "  Oriental"  emerald,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  green  corundum,  and,  similarly, 
a  yellow  sapphire  or  a  purple  sapphire,  would 
be  of  a  far  finer  quality  and  higher  value  than 
the  stones  going  by  that  name  in  the  trade. 
Information  fi*om  Melbourne  assures  ns  that 
these  rare  varieties  of  the  corundum  are 
among  the  gems  there  discovered,  so  that, 
besides  obtaining  an  increased  supply  of 
diamonds,  we  shall  receive  specimens  of 
jewels  hitherto  all  but  inaccessible.  White 
sapphires  and  green  sapphii'es  are  specially 
enumerated  among  the  stones  already  brought 
to  light,  and  as  the  discrimination  between  the 
two  classes  is,  in  skilled  hands,  both  easy  and 
infallible,  there  should  be  little  danger  of 
mistake.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  and  as  far 
as  is  actually  judged  on  the  spot,  the  Austra- 
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lian  mines  do  produce  these  precious  varieties, 
and  are    thereCore   richer   than   tlie  mines   of 
Brazil.     Brazil  produces  diamonds  in  abun- 
dauce  almost  incredible,  but  they  are  rarely 
of  high  quality  or  large  size.     All  the  mote 
valuable  stones,  whether  diamonds  or  corun^ 
dums,  come  from  the  East,  and  many  of  them, 
perhaps,  came  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
years  ago.     The  famous  diamond  mines  of 
Golconda  have  long  ceased  to  be  productive, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  how  long  its 
products  may  have  been  in  circulation.    Pre- 
cious stones,  it   should  be'  remembered,  are 
absolutely   indestructible.      Some   of    them,  | 
like  the  Koh-i-Noor,   have  a  bistoiy  of  many 
.centuries,  and  there  is  no  reason,  indeed,  why 
the  very  stones  set  on  the  breastplate  of  the 
Jewish  High  Priest  should  not  be  in  existence 
still.     Gold  and  silver  disappear  constantly  in 
prodigious  quantities  through  various  proces- 
ses of  industry,  but  a  gem  can  i>ever  be  worn 
out,  and  it  is  worth  nobody's  while  to  destroy 
it.     The  veiy  finest  specimens,  indeed,  are  all 
known  m  accurately  as  the  most  famous  paint- 
ings, and  even  the  less  valuable  stones  pass  in 
endless  circulation  from  one  class  or  one  coun- 
try to  anbther.       A   few  years  ago    some 
of  the  best  diamonds  in  England,   including 
even  the  celebrated  Burgundy  diamond,  were 
exported  to  Bombay  on  the  orders  of  the  Par- 
see  merchants  enriched  by  the  cotton  trade. 
Then  came  the  financial  collapse,  and  the  pre- 
cious gems,  after   thus  returning  to  the  land 
from  which  they  ■  came,  were  once  more  re- 
exported  to  Great   Britain.     Gems  are  not 
purely  or  solely  articles  of  luxury.  Diamonds 
are  largely  used  in  trade,  and  will  be  employ- 
ed,  perhaps,  still  more  extensively   if  their 
price  should  fall.     Rubies  and  sapphires,  too, 
are  required  in  the  manufacture  of  watches  ; 
and  it  is    probable  that  a  material  which,  be- 
sides its  brillianoy  and  beauty,  possesses  the 
quality  of  extreme  hardness  and  durability, 
will  be  turaed  in  other  ways  to  useful  account. 
In  fact,,  the  diamond  trade  at  present  is,  as 
regards   the   production  of    new    diamonds, 
mainly  regulated  by  the  demands  of  industry. 
The  imports  from  Brazil  consist  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  small  stones  required  for 
the  glazing   and   other  trades,  the  additions 
made  to  the  more  valuable  specimens  being 
extremely  small.     To  this  is  due  the  extraor- 
dinary rise  in  the  price  of  jewels  during  the 
last  twenty  years.       When  the  gold  discove- 
ries, in  conjunction  with  other  causes,  sudden- 
ly increased  the  public  wealth,  there  was  no 
corresponding  increase   in  the   gems  which 
wealth  is   naturally   einpjoyed  to   purchase. 
Instead  of  one  customer  who  could  give  600/. 
for  a  diamond,  there  were  at  least  a  dozen, 
and  diamonds  rose  in  the  mai^ket  accordingly. 
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Quartzo5(^minerals  were  not  commonlyknowB 
in  ancient  times  and  hence  were  extra vagaut- 
ly  esteemed.  Pliny  tells  of  Polycrates,  the 
wealthy  tyrant  of  Samos,  who,  to  buy  off  the 
ill-will  of  fortune  dropped  a  sardonyx  (qauiz 
variety)  into  the  sea  !  The  story  goes  that  il 
fell  into  the  mouth  of  a  fish,  which  shortlj 
afterwards  was  served  upon  the  royal  table  (a 
very  common  eastern  legend  this)  and  was  thus 
restored  to  the  owner.  Some  years  ago  it  vas 
said  to  have  been  found  when  digging  iu  ih« 
vineyards  of  Albano.  Of  course  a  stooe  with 
such  a  histoiy  is  precious.  Pyrrhus  is  said  to 
have  had  an  agate  marked  with  the  figure  of 
Apollo  and  held  to  be  of  countless  value. 
This  was  probably  a  mocha  stone,  which  now- 
a-days  fetches  high  prices  if  the  patleiiis  strike 
the  buyer.  Hence  also  moss  stones  cost  from 
one  to  three  rupees  each  while  ordinary  Cim- 
bay  stones  are  sold  by  the  dozen.  It  is  faucj, 
not  intrinsic  value,  which  fixes  the  price  here. 
There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  quarta  stone 
bearing  the  traditional  likeness  of  Chaucer, 
every  feature  being  perfectly  marked.  Itn 
simply  priceless  to  Englishmen.  But  thoee 
who  know  not  Chaucer — would  value  itoolj 
for  its  singularity,  and  ask  you  not  more  thu 
Rs.  60  for  it.  And  it  was  just  becaose  of 
their  peculiar  mai*kings  and  because  of  their 
rarity  in  the  markets  that  the  ancients  so  io- 
ordiuately  prized  '*  agates."  Even  so  late  at 
mediaeval  times,  the  amethyst  and  diamoul 
were  of  equal  value !  In  India  the  mostTalo* 
able  of  all  the  gems  is  the  diamond.  It  occun 
in  alluvial  deposits  at  Cuddapah,  Banagaopillj, 
&c.,  in  the  river  Eistna  also  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  at  Sumbulpore  in  the  district  of  the 
Mahanuddy  river  and  at  Punna  in  Bundel- 
khund.  Corundum  from  its  coarsest  states  to 
its  finest  in  the  form  of  the  oriental  rahj, 
emerald,  topaz,  and  sapphire  occurs  in  the 
granite  and  syenite  districts.  The  spinel  nibj 
is  also  a  native' gem,  as  likewise  zircon  whidi 
occurs  in  alluvium  in  the  Ellore  district. 
Schorl  occurs  in  the  granite  and  syenite  di** 
tricts.  Chrysalite  is  an  inmate  of  the  second^ 
ary  trap.  Precious  garnet,  pyrope  garnet 
and  greuatite  garnet  are  met  with  in  primi* 
tive  tracts  of  country,  as  also  rock  ciystJ 
and  various  beautiful  amethyst  and  cat's  eji 
and  many  kinds  of  cornelian  jaspers  tod 
agates  are  also  natives  of  the  peninsula  of 
India.  The  annual  value  of  coi*nelian  expoiled 
from  India  fonnerly  amounted  to  £  10,000.  T\m 
secondary  trap  rocks  afford  beautiful  and 
splendid  specimens  of  the  elegant  zeolite  famiij. 
In  the  southern  districts  of  the  Madras  presi- 
dency, where  the  corundums  occur,  coloaitd 
stones  are  abundant,  but  it  is  not  knovn  if 
stones  of  any  value  were  ever  found  there. 
In  the  southern  part  of  Ceylon  is  an  ex* 
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tensife    group  of   mouniaius  rising   to  the 
height    of    7,000    or     8,000    feet,    which, 
with  successive  falls  diminish  till  they  rest 
on  the  alluvial  plains   of  the   low  county. 
The  S.  W.  face  of  this  group  forms  a  bold 
range,  crowned  at  its  western  extremity  by 
Adam's  Peak  called  by  the  people  Sri-pada 
or  Holy  foot,  and  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
range  is  Kirizalpota' which  rises  in  abrupt 
precipices  to  8,000  feet   above   the   plains. 
Ratnapoora,  or  city  of  Gems,  is  in  part  of  this 
range,  •  It  is  about  60  miles  from  Colombo, 
and  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  the  centre  of  the  gem-producing  district, 
vhich  extends  about  fifty  miles  along   the 
base  of  this   mountain    range,   and    in   this 
district,  comprising  Safragam  and  the  Three 
Korles,  the  search  for  gems  is  a  regular  occu- 
pation of  the  people,  in  tlie  beds  of  streams 
and  in  the  alluvial  plains  lying  in  the  valleys, 
upon  their  banks.     The  gems  found  in  this 
kicality  are  the  sapphire,   the  ruby  and  the 
topaz  ;  the  cat's  e3'e,  amethyst  and  beryl,  and 
the  spinel  ruby  is  also  found  but  is  more  rare. 
They  are  found  in  a  layer  of  gravel,  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet   deep  to  which  they  sink  a  foot, 
and  if  they  meet  with  a  thin  hard  crust  of 
ferruginous  stones  or  masses  of  milk  quartz, 
inch    are     always   favourable    signs.     The 
oriental  ruby  or  red  variety  of  corundum,  is 
Tery  rare  :  when  pure  in  water  and  colour  it 
jjvery  valuable.     The  blue  variety  of  corun- 
dum is  the  oriental  sapphire,  is  in  greater 
abundance  but    of   inferior    value,  and    its 
coloui-ft  greatly  vaiy,  from  the  deepest  velvet 
bine  to  the  palest  and  almost  imperceptible 
Steven  losing  all  tint  and  becoming  colour* 
les?,  and   in   that  foi-m   is  a   very   beautiful 
gem,  remarkable   for   its  whiteness   and  the 
absence  of  prismatic   colours.     The  yellow 
variety  of  corundum   is  called   the  oriental 
topaz  which  is  of  every  shade  of  yellow,  and 
irben    pure     it     is     highly     valued.      But, 
many  stones   have  a  milky  opalesence  which 
toakes  them    valueless.     When   the  red  and 
blue  are  mixed  in  the  corundum  the  stone  is 
Called  oriental  amethyst.   Haifa  stone  will  be 
red  and   half  blue.     The   Ceylon   ruby  has 
occasionally  a  blue  tint,  which  can  be  expelled 
by  heat.     The  opalesence   occurs   in  rubies, 
sapphires  and  topaz.     When  such  stones  are 
eoteri  cabochouy  at  a  certain  angle  to  the  axis, 
they  foiin  the  star  stone,  showing  in  a  strong 
Kght  a  star  of  six  rays,  very  pretty  as  a  fancy 
ftone,  but  of  no  value  as  a  gem. 

Tourmaline  occurs  abundantly  in  Dindigul 
and  in  Ceylon,  in  colours  black,  brown,  blue 
green,  red,  white  and  colourless,  and  exhibit 
adi^hroism.  Some  beryls  are  quite  colour- 
ing less,  but  the  colours  are  generally  blue  or 
yellow.    The  finest  beryls  are  described   by 
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51iny  as  those  *  qui  viridatem  puri  maris 
imitantur,'  which  are  of  a  clear  sea-green 
colour,  hence,  crystals  of  clear  tints  of  sea- 
green  or  sky-blue  are  called  Aquamai-inas  or 
Aquamarines.  The  beryl  occurs  in  consider- 
able abundance  .at  Kangium  in  a  southern 
col lectorate  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  is 
largely  worn  by  hindoo  men  as  an  ear- 
droop.  Corundum  occurs  in  great  abun- 
dance in  several  districts  of  Mysore,  in  the 
Hyderabad  dominions,  in  several  taluks  of 
Guntoor,  in  Rajahmundiy,  Indore,  Cuttack, 
Coimbatore,  North  Arcot,  Salem,  and  Madura 
collectorate,  and,  it  is  said,  also  in  Tra- 
vancore.  This  is  the  hardest  of  all  known 
minerals  except  the  diamor.d.  The  name  co- 
rundum from  the  Tamil  korund  is  commonly 
confined  to  the  opaque  rough  crystals  and 
cleaveable  masses,  generally  of  dingy-colours 
and  often  dark,  while  the  term  emery  em- 
braces the  more  or  less  impure,  massive,  gran- 
ular and  compact  kinds.  Sapphire,  emerald, 
topaz  and  ruby  comprise  the  transparent, 
brightly-tinted  varieties,ofcoi*undum.  Emerald 
crystol  is  hexagonal,  colour  green  passing  into 
light-blue,  impure  yellow,  and  white  for  the 
beryl.  Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  resinous. 
Transparent  to  subtranslucent.  Streak  white, 
brittle.  Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven.  H.  7*5 
to  80,  S.  G.  2-67  to  ?-732.  Analysis  of 
emerald  of  Muzo : 


Silica 680 

Alumina 18  1 

Glucina 12*2 


Magnesia 0*9 

Soda 0-6 

Tan ta lie  acid  ...trace. 


traces  of  chromium  are  reckoned  with  the  mag- 
nesia, and  perhaps  there  is  a  little  titanic  acid 
with  the  alumina.  The  emerald  was  believed 
by  the  anuients  to  be  excellent  in  its  virtues. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  good  for  the  eyes,  on 
which  account  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  it,  about  their  pei*sons  engraved  as 
a  seal,  that  they  might  have  it  to  look  at. 
The  largest  known  emerald  is  the  property 
of .  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  which  was 
brought  to  England  by  Don  Pedi'o.  It 
measures  two  inches  in  length  and  2^, 
2^  and  1|  inches  across  the  three  dia- 
meters. It  is  a  six-sided  prism,  weighing  8 
oz.,  18  dwts.,  but  there  is  a  small  piece  of 
quartz  attached  to  it,  which  would  diminish 
that  weight  by  3  or  4  dwts.  Owing  to  flaws 
it  is  but  partially  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the 
jeweller.  It  was  obtained  from  the  mines  at 
Muzo.  A  smaller  but  more  splendid  speci- 
men iu  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hope,  cost 
£500  and  weighs  6  ounces.  Emeralds  of 
less  beauty  but  of  larger  size  are  found  in 
Siberia.  A  specimen  in  the  Royal  collection 
measures  14|  inches  in  length  and  12  inches 
in  breadth,  and  weighs  16|  lbs.  troy,  brightly- 
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coloured  varieties  of  corundum,  if  blue,  are 
geuerally  called  Oriental  sapphire  ;  the  red, 
oriental  rubj  ;  the  transparent  or  translucent 
yellow  or  white,  oriental  topaz  ;  the  green, 
oriental  emerald  ;  the  violet,  oriental  ame- 
thyst ;  the  hair-brown,  Adam^an tine-spar  ;  the 
asteriated  crystals,  Asteria  ;  when  transpa- 
rent, with  a  pale  reddish  or  bluish  reflection, 
Girasol  sapphire  ;  with  pearly  reflection, 
Chatoyant  or  opalescent  sapphire. 

Oriental  amethyst  is  a  lilac-blue  or  violet 
variety   of  corundum. 

Oriental  chalcedony  is  a  name  sometimes 
applied  by  lapidnries  to  the  finer  kinds  of 
cornelian  :  occidental  chalcedony,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  used  by  them  to  denote  the 
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they  are  about  60  to  70  miles  from  the  eapitil, 
in  a  north  easterly  direction. 

Sapphire,  is  found  in  the  same  eartli 
with  the  rubies  of  Burmah  but  are  much  noie 
rare,  and  generally  of  a  larger  size,  Sapphira 
occurs  crystallized  in  variously  terminat- 
ed six-sided  prisms,  and  in  rolled  niasseii 
and  is  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers  or  as- 
sociated with  crystalline  rocks.  It  posses- 
ses double  refraction,  and  becomes  elecuie 
by  friction.  Is  not  acted  on  by  acids,  and 
remains  unaltered  by  the  fire,  red  and 
yellow  varieties  if  anything,  being  improved 
in  colour  by  heating.  Sapphire  is  cliieflj 
brought  from  Ceylon  and  Pegu,  but  it  is 
also   found   in   Bohemia  in   France,    ia  the 


softer  and  4ess  brilliant  varieties  of  a  yellowish- I  Brook     Kioupezzouliou,     near    Expaillj  ia 


red  colour. 

Oriental  chrysolite  is  a  name  given  by 
lapidaries  to  yellowish-green  corundum. 

Orieutiil  emerald  is  a^corundum  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  tending  more  or  less  to  olive. 

Oriental  garnet  is  a  blood-red  or  dark 
crimson  garnet. 

Oriental  hyacinths  of  jewellers  are  rich 
reddish-brown  varieties  of  corundum  ;  and 
also  hyacinth  of  a  hyacinth-red  or  deep  red 
colour  with  a  tinge  of  brown,  and  sometimes 
of  orange-yellow. 

Oriental  opal  red  of  jewellers  are  the  finest 
kinds  of  precious  opal. 

Oriental  peridot  are  varieties  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  verging  on  olive. 

Oriental  ruby,  fine  red  varieties  of  corun- 
dum. 

Oriental  sapphires  are  blue  transparent  varie- 
ties of  corundum.  When  perfect,  of  a  clear, 
bright  prussian-blue  colour  and  possessed  of  a 
high  degree  of  transparency,  this  stone  is 
valued  next  to  the  oriental  ruby.  It  is,  how- 
ever, seldom  found  in  this  state,  beiug  more 
frequently  pale  blue,  passing  by  degrees  into 
entirely  colourless.  Pale  varieties  when  ex- 
posed to  a  strong  heat  entirely  lose  their  colour 
without  undergoing  any  other  alteration  and 
have  often  been  sold  for  diamonds. 

Oriental  topaz  is  a  variety  of  corundum  of 
a  yellow  colour  more  or  less  mixed  with  red. 
The  most  esteemed  colour  is  a  bright  jonquil- 
yellow,  and  next  a  pure  lemon-yellow.  It  is 
a  very  beautiful  stoue,  though  iuferlor  in 
value  to  ruby  or  sapphire. 

The  ruby  is  imitated  by  Spinel,  from  which 
it  is  easily  distinguished  by  superior  hardness. 
The  finest  stones  are  found  in  the  sand  of 
rivers  in  Ceylon,  in  the  sand  of  certain  streams, 
aud  in  the  Capelan  mountains  near  Syrian, 
the  capital  of  Pegu  aud  in  Ava,  but  they  are 
guarded  most  jealously  from  Europeans. 
Tiiey  are  described  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Beugal,  (vol.    ii,  p.   7o,) 
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Velay  and  in  New  South  Wales. 

In  Prinsep*s  **  Oriental  accounts  of  the 
Precious  Minerals,"  it  is  stated  that  under  the 
name  of  sapphire  or  .yaqut  are  comprised  all 
those  stones  of  the  sapphire  and  mby  species, 
which  are  distinguished  (or  rather  connected, 
as  being  chemically  one)  by  the  epithet 
Oriental,  in  English  books  of  mineralogy,  and 
are  now  classed  togother  under  the  general 
head  of  Corundum,  because  they  are  con- 
posed  of  the  same  earth,  alumina,  is  the 
corundum,  or  kurund  of  India.  The  nati?e8, 
like  European  mineitlogists,  distinguiik 
four  principal  species  of  yaqut,  i*ed,  (Oriental 
ruby)  blue  (oriental  sapphire)  ;  jelloT, 
white,  or  colourless,  (oriental  topaz),  uA 
green  (oriental  emerald.)  Blue  sapphire  ii 
imitated  with  iolite,  kyanite,  &c.,  hanlDea 
affords  the  best  test  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  stone.  The  word  sapphire  is  derived 
from  sapheiros,  the  name  of  a  blue  etoni 
amongst  the  ancients.  Most  probably  thi 
sapheiros  of  the  ancients,  however,  was  not 
our  sapphire,  but  Lapis  lazuli.  Spinel  mtj 
be  readily  distinguished  from  the  oriental  (<V 
sapphire)  ruby  ;  for  which  it  is  often  sold,  hf 
inferior  hardness  and  specific  gravity,  andali^ 
by  its  crystallization.  A  fine  stone,  of  20 II 
30  carats  is  worth  from  £8  to  €16.  There  il 
considerable  incertitude,  according  toPrincep^ 
concerning  this  gem  amongst  oriental  authorit 
Jewellers  in  the  east  apply  the  term  Ui  to  all 
rubies,  of  a  fine  red  colour,  but  the  lai  rumam 
(scarlet  or  pomegrauate  ruby,)  is  probably 
the  true  spinelle.  The  bright-red  spineilernbji 
lal  ruraani,  is  called  by  modern  jewellers  ai 
yaqut  naram  or  simply  in  Hindustani,  narmaii 
also  labri,  it  comes  from  Pegu  aud  Ceylon, 
and  less  frequently  from  the  north.  Modem 
physicians  ascribe  the  same  medicinal  pn^ 
perties  to  spinelle  as  to  the  oriental  ruby. 

Under  the  general  term  ruby,  lapidi- 
ries  class  several  stones  of  very  difierent 
chemical  composition,  &o.,  which  they  dia- 
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tinguish  chiefly  by  their  coloura.  Thus  when 
ora  Tull  canniae-red  it  is  kaown  by  the  uame 
of  spiael  ruby,  when  the  tinge  verges  upoa 
nther  palei'd^e-reditia  called  Bulais  orBalas 
ruby,  when  the  red  has  a  decided  shade  of 
onuge  it  usually  goes  by  the  name  of  Vei'meil 
or  Vennejlle,  wliea  of  a  yellow isli-red  it  is 
called  Kubicelle.  The  ruby  is  coiisiJored  by 
jewellers  to  Hppi'oach  pei'feetiou  the  more 
closely  ii  resembles  the  colour  of  pigeon's 
blood.  The  uame  ruby  should,  however,  be 
mtricted  to  the  orieutal  ruby,  or  the  red 
Tarietieaof  corundum.  The  luby  iegenerally 
Mt  in  rings  and  biooches,  anirounded  with 
hiiiliauts.  It  isstatfid  inPriusep's  "Orieutal 
iccouDbi  of  tho  Precious  Minei'Hls,"  tb&t  not 
lobe  deceived  inrubiea  is  a  work  uf  difficulty, 
becanse  there  ai'e  spurious  ones  of  polished 
crystal  which  much  resemble  the  true  gem, 
Ibeae  are  called  Ayn-ul-rajau,  but  a  skilful 
lapidary  will  easily  recojjnise  them.  When 
placed  ia  the  fire  a  true  ruby  becomes  invi- 
tibls,  but  when  immei'sed  in  water  it  appears 
to  glow  with  heat 

Koc^  crystal  can  be  dyed.  If  made  red 
bol,  and  plunged  repeatedly  into  the  tiuc 
tore  of  cochineal,  it  becomes  a  ruby  ;  if 
into  a  tincture  of  red  sandal,  it  lokes  a 
deep  red  tint:  into  tinctura  of  saSi'ou,  a 
jeiloW  like  the  topaz  ;  iuto  a  tincture 
:  af  turneeol.  a  yellow  like  the  topaz  ;  inUi 
, 'juice  of  uerprum,  it  takes  a  deep  violet 
'  Jilie  iha  amethyst  and  into  a  mixture  of  tiac- 
ture  of  turnesol  and  saffron  it  becomes  an 
inttatioQ  of  the  emerald.  Steeping  the  ctys- 
lal  in  oil  of  turpentine  saturated  with  verdi- 
p'is  or  spirits  of  wine,  holding  di'agonB  blood 
woiher  coloured  resins  in  solution,  depth  of 
tiuls  are  produced  proportioned  to  the  time  of 
:  fleepia^.  Crystal  can  be  coloured  if  heated 
in  a  crucible  with  orpiment  and  arsenic. 
Crystal  coloured  red  as  false  rubies  are  known 
in  France  as  Bubaces. — I^inp,  p.  178; 
i  Sriitow't  Mineralogy,  pp.  40,  97,  126,  325  ; 
,  330 ;  ToDerner's  Travels,  p.  144  London 
^aei  Newspaper,  Printep't  Oriental  Ae- 
tounls  of  the  Precious  Minerals.  See  Cam* 
bay.  Gems,  Ruby. 

PEEM  DEVI.  It  was  a  saying  of  Bhish- 
B«  (hat  where  a  son  does  not  exist,  the 
^ughter  should  occupy  the  throne.  Prem 
Devi  was  on  the  thi/tue  of  Delhi  before  the 
nahotnmedan  invasion.  In  Nepal  thi-ee 
f^nalcB  reigned  at  difiercnt  times.  Bajendra 
Iflksbmi  Is  described  as  a  "  woman  of  extra- 
ordiaaiy  cliaracler  and  talents."  In  Ceylon 
Kveral  rauia  reigned  from  time  to  time.  In 
Rajputana  females  governed  as  regentu.  Col. 
Toil,  speaking  of  the  Boondi  queen  says — 
"  Her  seutimeut.=i  showed  invariably  a  correct 
and  extensive  knowledge,  which  was  equally 


PREMNA  INTEOBl 

apparent  in  her  letters,  of  v 
At  present  (1873)  the  B 
roigniug," — Calcntta  Sevii 

PKEM  SAGUR,  a  hiu 
the-Bhagavat  puraua. 

PREMNA,  a  genus  of  p 
ral  Older  Verbensceie,  ai 
There  are  36  species  of  I 
which  the  following  are  of 

esculenta,  Raxb.,  ChitUgung 
barbata,  Wail.,  Bengal,  Nepal 
latifolin,  Raxh,,  Coromaudel. 
longifolia,  Soxb.,  Bengal,  Kh, 
btirbacea,  Roxb.,  Bengal. 
procumbeUH,  Moon,,  Ceylon. 
spicoKi,  Roxb.f  Bengal. 
hirsina.  Buck.,  Mauritius,  Be 
Bcandena,  Svxb.,  Kandalla,  3' 
grandifolia,  Wall. 
cordifolia.  SojA.,  KancIalU,  F 
cienia,  Wall.,  Doab. 
.  coriacea,  Zinii. 
mucrouata,  Soxb,,  Morung,  1 
tumentosa,  WiUde.,  Circais. 
'     flareaceuB,  Biuh.,  Goalpara. 
glalierrimn,  W.  Ic. 
integrifolin,  IF.  Ic. 
aerratifolia,  W.  Ic. 
thyrsoidea.  If.  Ic. 
wightiana.   W.  le. 

PREMNA  BARBATA 
Premna  aerratijol 

PBEMNA  HERBAGE, 
Bbno.  I  Sh« 


A  plant  of  Ceylon  and  thi 

PREMNA   HIBOINA, 

Ptemna  integrifotia,  Eoxb. 

PREMNA  INTEGRIFi 


ChaB 


jpol, 
funnay  m 


munda, 


Fremna  birctna, 

Hakr.  I  Oh( 

Ualbal.    Pin 

The  green 
Smis.  I  Faa 

Tilt.  I  Ghi 
The  root 
UoDDi  ver,  Tam.  j  6)u 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  co 
timber  is  ouly  useful  for 
purposes.  On  the  Bombay 
rare,  savoabont  the  ghaut 
have  a  very  unpleasant  oc 
in  the  hand,  but  used  by  the 
curries.  Root  warm  aud 
decoction  as  a  cordial  aud  st 
of  the  leaves  used  in  co 
The  root  has  a  somewhat  < 
lasto,  an  agreeable  smell, 
in  decoction,  as  a  gentle  co: 
in  fevers,  and  on  other  £ 
raediciuea  of  this  uatui-e 
fFig/U,  Jaffrey,  Rkeede, 
486;  Ainslie'sMat.Med., 
See  Vegetables  of  Souther 
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PREMNA  LATIFOLIA,  Roxb. 

The  tree. 

Nelli  chettu,  Tel. 

The  greens. 

Nelli-kura.  I  Peddi-nelli-kura. 

A  small  tree  of  the  Coromandel  coast, 
wood  white,  firm,  and  used  for  various  eco- 
nomical purposes.  Flowers  during  the  hot 
season,  t^e  leaves  have  a  pretty  strong  though 
not  disagreeable  smell,  and  are  much  u»ed  in 
curries  by  the  natives. — Mr.  Rhode* s  MSS, ; 
Voigt, 

PREMNA  MUCRONATA,  Roxb. 

Bankar,  Bear.,  Ravi.  I  Gian,  Ravi. 

Ganhila,  Chenab.  | 

A  tree*  which  occurs  in  the  Siwalik  tract 
to  3,000  feet  up  to  the  Ravi. —  Dr.  J.  L. 
Stewart,  M.  D. 

PREMNA  PYRAMIDATA,  Wall. 

Kyoon-na-lin,  BuRM. 

A  small  tree  of  British  Burmah  ;  wood 
strong,  used  for  weavers'  shuttles.  A  cubic 
foot  weighs  lb.  52.  In  a  full-grown  tree  on 
good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to 
the  first  branch  is  30  feet,  and  average  girth 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  5  feet. 
Dr.  Brandis'  Cat.  Cat.  Ex.,  1862. 

PREMNA  SERRATIFOLIA,  DC. 

MunnsB-keeray,  Tau. 

Leaves  used  similar  to  those  of  P.  integri- 
folia.  The  natives  are  very  fond  of  them. 
— Jaffrey.  See  Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 

PREMNA  SPICATA,  Burm.  Syn.  of 
Premna  spicigera,  Linn. 

PtlEMNA  SPICIGERA,  Linn. 

PremDa  spicata,  Burm.  |  Adenanthora  aculeata,  Roxh. 

Shumi,  Beno.  |  Chami,  Tel. 

Parumbe, '  Tam.  | 

A  tree  of  the  peninsula  of  India. 
PREMNA  TOMENTOSA,  fVillde,  Roxb 


Navuroo, 

NaoorUf 

Nagool, 


Tel. 


Chambara,  Mahr. 

Kolcuttay  teak  ma- 

ram,  Anglo-Tam. 

Nagara  chettu,  Tel. 

A  small  tree  of  Coimbatore,  the  Bombay 
ghauts,  the  Godavery  and  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars.  It  has  a  pretty  looking  wood,  hard 
and  close-grained,  of  a  brownish  yellow- 
colour,  well  fitted  for  ornamental  purposes, 
more  a  fancy  wood,  than  a  timber,  and 
is  rather  scarce  ;  the  natives  use  the  sap  in 
some  of  their  ceremonies. —  Wight,  Rohde, 

PRENG,  Jav.  Bambusa.     The  bamboo. 

PRENKHANAMU,  Sans.  Prenkanapu 
chettu,  or  Eadamba,  Tel.  Nauclea  cad- 
amba,  R. 

PRESBYTIS,  niiger,  a  genus  of  mon- 
keys, the  Semnopithecus  of  Cuvier,  the  Lan- 

gur  and  Hanuman  monkeys  of  the  hindoos. 
P.  entcBua,       Bengal    Langrir. 
P«  schistaceus,  Himalayan  ,, 
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P.  priamus,      Madraa  ^angur 

P.  johnii,  Malabar        „ 

P.  jubatus,       Keilgherry    „ 

P.  pileatus,  Blyth,  Sylhet,.  Cachar,  Chittag;ong. 

P.  barbei,         „      Tipperah  hills. 

P.  obscuruB,  Jieidf  Mergui. 

P.  phayrei,  Blytk,  Arakan. 

P.  albocinereuB,  Malay  peninsula. 

P.  cepbalopieruB,  Ceylon. 

P.  ursinus,  Blyth,       „ 

P.  mauruSy  Java, 

P.  melalophoB,  Sumatra. 

Mr.  Ogilby,  in  his  *  Natural  History  of 
Monkeys,'  alludes  to  the  bezoars  reported  by 
many  travellers  to  exist  in  the  stomachs  and 
intestines  of  the  Asiatic  monkevs,  as  cou- 
firmatory  of  Professor  Owen's  views;  and 
adds  that  the  bezoars  produced  by  the  mon- 
keys of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  which  can 
scarcely  belong  to  a  genus  different  froqs  the 
Semnopitheci,  are  described  as  being  smaller, 
rounder  and  more  powerful  iu  their  qoalitic^ 
than  those  obtained  from  ruminating  aninoak 
There  are  known  six  species  of  Simiade  in 
Ceylon,  reckoning  as  one,  the  mountain  repre- 
sentative of  Pr.  cephalopterus. 

Semnopithecus  nasicus  of  Borneo,  the  Pro- 
boscis monkey  or  long-nosed  monkey  has  a 
prominent  nose.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the 
collections  of  Europe. — Low's  SarawcJi,  p.^, 

PRESBYTIS  ALBINUS,  •  Kelaart,  all 
white,  with  a  dash  of  grey  on  the  head  ;  face 
and  ears  black  ;  palms  and  soles  flesh-colour- 
ed. Rare  :  seen  about  Kandy  in  parties  of 
three  or  four. 

PRESBYTIS  ANCHISES,  Ell  Syn. 
of  Pi'esby tis  entellus. 

PRESBYTIS  CEPHALOPTERUS,  Zim^ 
merman,  occurs  in  Ceylon.  It  is  a  most  gen- 
tle creature,  has  the  body  black  slightlj 
grizzled  ;  croup,  tail,  and  exterior  of  thighs, 
albescent,  palest  on  the  croup  and  eod  of 
tail ;  head  rufescent-brown,  a  little  tinged 
with  blackish  on  the  sides,  and  the  whiskers 
and  shoit  hair  on  the  chin  and  lips  of  a  doll 
white  conspicuously  contrasting.  A  specimea 
sent  by  Dr.  Templeton  is  of  a  uniform  dark, 
brown-colour,  passing  to  dusky  on  the  hands 
and  feet,  the  head  rather  paler  and  m(M 
rufescent,  and  the  whiskers  and  hairs  of  the 
chin  and  lips  whitish,  the  croup  outside  of 
thigh  and  tail  are  comparatively  but  slightly 
paler  and  albescent.  The  skin  of  a  male  sent 
by  Mr.  Jerdon  (procured  also  in  Ceylon,  to 
which  the  island  species  seems  to  be  restricted) 
is  marked  as  in  the  others,  but  is  of  a  muck 
lighter  and  rufescent  brown-colour,  darker  on 
the  hands  and  feet,  the  croup  and  tail  are  ful- 
vescent  whitish,  its  crown  and  especially  the 
long  hair  of  the  occiput  are  paler  than  the 
back.  The  general  colour  of  Uiis  last  sped* 
men  is  indeed  that  which  is  confined  to  the 
head  only  of  black  individuals,  while  io  Dr. 
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Templcton's  live  specimen  the  usual  colours 
arenejifly  blended  into  uniformity,  the  white 
whiskers,  however,  remaining  the  same  io  all 
as  well  as  the  circumstance  of  the  croup  and 
tail  being  much  paler  than  the  rest  and  more 
or  less  albescent,  the  tip  of  the  latter  being 
usually  whitiiih  or  sullied  white.  Dr.  Kehuirt 
designates  as  a  u.  s.  Pr.  cephalopterus,  var  b. 
monticolus,  and  the  native  name  lie  spells 
Kallu  wanderu.— il/r.  BlyUis  Report, 
PRESBYTIS  PRIAM  US.      . 

Konde  wanderu,  Sinqh. 

!•*  not  confined  to  the  low  country  in  the 
north.  They  are  seen  skirting  the  Kandyan 
hills  and  occasionally  on  the  hills.  Trin- 
comaiee  is  full  of  them. 

PRESBYTIS     TIIERSITES. 

Elle  wandeni,  Sifoh. 

It  is  found    in  Ceylon  lower  downin  Bin- 
teiine,  and   in   the  Wanny  district.     It  was 
considered  identical  with  Pr.  priamus  of  the 
eastern  and  western  ghauts  of  the  peninsula, 
the  Ceylon    Hoonuman,    but  a  glance  at   the 
livini;  animal  suffices  to  show  its  distinctness 
from  that  and  the  several  other  allied  species 
which  have  been  confounded  under  Pr.   entel- 
las.  At  Mr.  Elliot's  suggestion,  it  may  be  de- 
signated Pr.    thersites,  Elliot^  (Pr. — fig.    3.) 
Adult  male  Inferior  in  size  to  that  of  Pt.  en- 
telluB  (verus)  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  aitd  Central 
India,  of  air  uniform  dusky-gr^y  colour  (de- 
void of  fulvous    tinge)    on  the    upper  parts, 
darker   ou    the   crown    and     forelimbs,    and 
passing   to    dull    slaty-brown    on  the    wrist 
and  hands  ;    the  hair  upon    the    toes  whitish 
or  dnll  white  ;   no  crest  upon     the   vertex 
(as    in     Pr.    priamus,)    nor    does    the    hair 
tl»*re  form  a   sort  of  transverse  ridge  (as  in. 
tlie  livfhg  Pr.  entellus)  :  face  surrounded  with 
white,  mirrow  over  the  brows,  the  whiskers 
and  beard  more  developed  than  in  the  other 
eiitelloid  Indian  species  and  very  conspicuously 
white,  contnisting  much  with  the  crown  and 
body,  which    are  darker  than   in  Pr.  priamus 
(as  wa!«  a  smaller  specimen  examined  former- 
ly).   The  strongly   contrasting  white  beard 
is  indeed    the  most  striking   feature  of  this 
CeyloQ   species,  as   compared  with   its   near 
congeners. — Bh/th*s  Beport. 

PRESBYTIS  URSINUS,  BhjtL,  usually 
seen  in  large  numbers  jumping  on  the  trees,  and 
whcndisturbcd  they  make  a  peculiar  short  howl- 
ing noise.  One  was  known  t.o  have  attacked  a 
eooly  on  a  coffee  estate  carrying  a  rice  bag. 
The  raalabars  oat  the  flesh  of  this  monkey,  and 
consider  it  very  delicious  food,  and  some 
Europeans  who  have  tasted  it  are  of  the  same 
opinion.** — Ellioi  ;  TenneiU's  Sketches  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Ceylon^  p.  62 ;  Mr,  BlytKs 
Reports. 
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PRESET^TS  IN  JATAN.  There  are 
three  articles  which,  in  Japan,  always  form 
part  of  an  Imperial  present.  These  are  rice, 
dried  fish  and  dogs.  Some, also  say  that 
charcoal  is  always  included.  Why  these 
should  have  been  selected,  or  what  they 
particularly  symbolize,  is  not  known. — 
A7ifierican  Expeditioji  to  Japa7ij  p.  429. 

PRESERVES,  &c.  The  Chinese  candy 
many  things  which  are  not  considered  fit  for 
such  purposes  elsewhere,  as  millet  seed.-^, 
bamboo  shoots,  slices  of  the  lily  root,  &c., 
these  are  hawked  about' the  streets.  Ginger 
root,  preserved  in  sugar,  is  the  most  common 
sweetmeat  exported  ;  it  is  made  of  the  tender 
roots  of  the  ginger  plant  (Zingiber  officinalis), 
and  when  good  has  a  bright  appearance,  a 
dark  red  colour,  and  is  somewhat  translucent. 
If  the  roots  are  old,  the  conserve  will  be 
stringy,  tough  and  tasteless.  Much  of  this 
kind  of  sweetmeat  is  carried  to  India  for  con- 
sumption there,  and  for  re-exportation  to 
England  and  the  continent ;  the  export  to  the 
United  Slates  is  considei*able  ;  also  to  Sydney, 
South  America,  &c.  Other  kinds  of  con- 
serves, as  whampee,  guava,  and  pear,  jelly, 
citron,  kumquat,  oranges,  &c.,  &c.,  are  also 
sent  abroad  ;  the  total  exportation  may  be  put 
down  at  10,000  boxes,  value  about  £oO,000. 
A  box  is  estimated  at  2o  catties.  In  India 
the  mango,  apple,  pear,  melon,  quince,  lemon, 
amla  (Emblica  officinalis),  halela  (Beleric 
myrobalan),  carrot,  her,  ginger,  are  all  made 
into  preserves  and  conserve  of  led  capsicums. 
There  are  preserves  also  of  lemon,  bokhara 
plum,  limes,  tomato,  rhubarb,  cherry  (giln, 
sara  siya),  apple,  quince,  pear,  pea(!li  and 
watermelon. — Horible  Mr,  Morison^s  Com- 
pendious Descriptions. 

PRESIDENCY  is  the  term  by  which,  in 
India,  the  respective  seats  of  governments, 
such  as  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and 
the  territories  ruled  over,  are  known.  It  has 
its  origin  in  the  circumstance  of  the  govern- 
ments being  there  conducted  by  a  council,  the 
governor  for  the  time  being,  holding  the 
office  of  president. 

PRESTER  JOHN.  Aung  khan,  of  the 
Keraite  Mongols,  celebrated  in  Europe  under 
the  name  of  Prester  John,  or  Presbyter  John, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Changez  Klian,  whom, 
at  the  instigation  of  jealous  enemies,  he 
attempted,  l»ut  failed,  to  destroy.  He  was  of 
the  christian  religion,  cotemporary  with  the 
emperor  Alexius  Comnenusof  Constantinople, 
to  whom  he  addressed  a  letter  discriptive  of 
his  power.  So  many  fables  have  been  related 
of  him  that  his  very  existence  has  been 
doubted.  But  many  particulars  of  this  letter 
are  confirmed  by  Marco  Polo,  Sir  John 
Mandeville  and  others.     In  that  letter  he  des- 
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eribed  himself  as  a  christian,  ruling  over  the 
three  Indies,  from  the  furthermost,  where 
Thomas  is  bound,  to  Babylon.  These  were 
divided  into  72  provinces  some  of  them 
christian  and  each  with  a  king.  He  mentions 
that  he  had  vowed  to  visit  the  sepulchre 
of  our  Lord  with  a  great  army,  and  that  his 
army  was  preceded  by  1 3  crosses  of  gold  and 
precious  stones.  Dr.  Oppaert  in  an  essay 
read  before  the  Ethnological  Society,  describes 
Prester  John  as  a  title  of  four  TartJir  sove- 
reigns or  Kaitach  belonging  to  the  Kitai 
Tartar,  and  of  the*  name  Yeliutashe,  who 
defeated  the  sultan  vSanjar.  The  last  of  the 
princes  who  took  this  title  of  Prester  John 
was  named  Kushluh  who  reigned  1213  to 
1218,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Changez 
Khan. — Lat/ards  Nineveh^  Voh  i,  p.  251  ; 
Elliot^  p.  498  ;   V»r,  Oppaert. 

PRESUNTAS,  Port.    Hams. 

PRETA,  a  spirit,  Preta  sraddha,  the  first 
years  obsequial  ceremonies  to  a  deceased 
person,  there  are  fifteen  preta  sraddha..  See 
Hindoo. 

PRETYA  BH AVA,  Sans.  In  the  hindoo 
Veda,  a  life  after  death  is  not  fi^equently 
alluded  to,  and  it  is  more  for  the  goods  of  this 
world  for  strength,  for  long  life,  a  large  family 
food  and  cattle,  that  the  favor  of  the  gods  is 
emplored.  Pretya-bhava,  often  rendered  the 
condition  of  the  soul  after  death  means  really 
the  8 tite  on' earth.  The  present  life,  according 
to  Indian  notions  is  Bhava,  birth  and  growth  : 
Pretya,  after  a  previous  death. 

PRETA-RAJ,  Sans.  Preta  is  a  ghost, 
and  raj  signifies  raja. 

PRI,  Hind.  Desmodium  argenteum,  and 
D.  tiliiefolium. 

PRIAPATIUS,orPhriadatiu8,  see  Cabul. 

PRIAPUS,  Lat.,  see  Linga. 

PRIASATTI,  Sans.    Illecebrnm  sessile. 

PRICKLY  FRUITED  PEDALIUM, 
Gokhrn  Duk.,  Ouz.,  Hind.,  Brko. 

PRICKLY  PEAR,  Opuntia  dillenii.  Cactus 
indicus.  The  hedge  prickly  pear  is  often 
seen  in  gardens,  and  its  large  yellow  flowers 
are  quite  ornamental.  The  natives  of  Tenas- 
serim  regard  it  as  a  speci(^s  of  euphorbia. — 
Mason, 

PRICKLY  POPPY,  Eng.  Argeraone 
Mexicana,  or  Jamaica  yellow  thistle.  Its  oil 
is  Coorookoo  oil. 

PRICKLY-STEMMED  HEDYSARUM, 
Alhagimaurorum. —  Toume^   W.  ^  A. 

PRICKLY.STEMMEDHIBISCUS,Hibi- 
Bcua  surattensis,  Linn,,  Eoxb.,  W,  .J"  ^.,  W,  le. 

PRICKLY  VANGUERIA,  Vangueria 
spinosa,  Roxh, 

PRIDE  OF  CHINA,  Melia  bukay un,  Eoyh, 

PRIDE  OF  INDIA,  Melia  azedarach, 
Linn.,  DC,  Roxh.,  W.  Ic. 
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PRIESTS.    Every  brahman  who  professes 
a  knowledge  of  the  formula  of  hig  religioa 
may  become  a  priest.     They  are  distinguish- 
ed   by    the    appellations,     PuruBhita,    the 
Acharya,  the  Sudushya,  the  Brahma,  and  the 
Hota.     The  first  appears  to  be  the  principal 
cei*emonial,  the  last  the  sacrificial,  priest.   Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ward,  the  fii-st  mentioned  in 
the  mosf  advantageous  order,  as  the  rich,  vho 
are  unwilling  to  fa^t,  bathe  in  cold  water  and 
perfoim    farther    ablutions    and   sacrifice 
bestow  fees  upon  the  Purushita  to  perform 
these   ceremonies   for  them.     Some  of  tlic 
lower  castes,  as  the  five  artizan  castes  and  all 
the  Non-Aryan  mces,    have  priests  of  their 
own,  and  not  brahmans.     Hindoo  priests  hare 
no  official  gaiments,  but  always  appear  in  their 
usual  dress.    The  buddhist  priests  or  geluhi  of 
Ladak  wear  the  usual  red  loose  robe,  adorned 
with  amulets  and  sirings  of  beads,  cloth  hootii 
of  di vera  colours,  and  a  praying-box  in  the 
hand,  "which  they  keep  revolving  like  MchikF^ 
rattle,   now  stopping  to  listen  to  our  inter- 
preter's  request  regarding   provisions,  then 
(as  it  to  make  up   for  lost  time),  setting  to 
work  to    grind  his   prayei's    with  redonhlwl 
enev^jP— Cole., Myth,  Hind, p. 392 ;  Ad'um. 

PRIMATES,  an  order  of  Mammals,  com- 
prising man  and  the  monkeys  ;  viz. 

Ordeu — Primates. 

J^am.  Simiadje,  Monkeys^ 

Quadrumana,    .  Catarrhinie,  Geoffretf. 

lieopitheci,  van  Hoeven. 

Sub-fam,     Simianae,  Apes. 

Troglodytes  uiger.  Chimpanzee,  Africa. 

Troglodytes  gorilla.  Gorilla,  Africa. 

Simia  satyrus.  Orang-utan  of  Borneo. 

Simla  morio.  Orang-utan  of  Sumatni. 

Suh-fam.     Hylobatinae,  Gibbous  of  Indo- 
Chinese  countries  and  Malayann. 

Hylobates    hoolook,    Hoolook    of  Assam, 
Cachar,  Khassya  and  Sylhet. 

Hylobates  lar.  Gibbon  of  Tenasserim. 

Hylobates  agilis,  Gibbon  of  Malay  (leniD- 
sula,  others  from  the  Malay  Islands. 

Monkeys^ 
■  Gen.     Presbytis,  Illiger, 

Semnopithecua,  J^.  Cuvier. 
Hunuman,  Hind.  I  Langur,  Hixd- 

Presbytis  entellus,     Bengal  Langar. 
Simia  entellus,  Dufresn.  \  P.  anchises,  SL 


Miisya, 

Can. 

Hunuman, 

HlM>. 

Bengal  langur. 

Eno. 

Makur, 

MiKB. 

Languor, 

HllCD. 

Wanur, 

I* 

Common  in  Bengal  and  Central  India. 

Presbytis  schitaceus,  Hodgs.y  Bars/. 

Kubup,  BaoT.  I  Langtir,  Hm. 

Himalayan  langar,    En o.  |  Kamba  suhu, 

Occura  throughout  the  Himalayas. 
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Presbylis  priamii?:,  ElLy  Bit/,,  Horsf. 
Madras  Iftngur,       Eno.  {  Gaudangi,  Tel. 

Inhabits   the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula 
and  the  north  of  Cevlon. 
Presbytia  johnii,  Jerdon* 

Simla  jobnii,       Fisher.    Seninopitbecus  cucuUa- 

Semnopitheeus    dussu-        tus,  la.  Geoff. 

mieni,  Schinz,    Semnopithecus  h}  poleu- 

Seomopithecas,  johnii.        cos,         Blyth.j  Horsf. 
vm-.  of  Martin, 

The    Malabar    Langur,     of    Travancore, 
Cochin,  Malabar  and  South  Canara. 
Presbytw  jubatus,  Jerdon, 

Semnopithecus  johnii,  Wagner,  BIyth,  Martin, 

The  Neilijherry  Langur,  of  Neilglierries, 
Animally,  Puluey  and  Wyuaad,  not  below 
2,500  and  3,000  feet. 

Presbytia  pileatus,  Blyth^  Sylbet,  Caibar, 
Cbilta&^oug. 

Preybytis  barbei,  Blyth,  interior  of  Tip- 
perah  Hills. 

Pifcsbyfis  obsourus,  Reid^  Mergui. 

Presbytis  phiiyrei,  BIythy  Aiakau. 

Presbytis  albo-cinereus,  Malayan  Peninsula. 

Presbytia  cephalopterus,  BItjth,  Ceylon. 

Presbytia  ursinus  Blyth,  Ct-ylon. 

Sub'fam,     Papioninep,  Baboons. 

Tlie  true  baboons  of  Africa  and  monkey- 
like  baboons  of  India. 

Inuus  silenuF,  Jerdon^     Lion-monkey. 
Simla  leonlna,  Limiy  Shaic, 
Silenus  veter,  Gray^Bly,,    Hon. 


Bbno. 
Hind. 


^ella-manthi, 


>'il-bandar, 
Siahbandar, 

W.  Giiauts,  Cochin,  Travancore. 

Inuus  rhesus,  Jerdon, 

Inuus  er^^thrseus,  Schrek- 
Pithei  oinoi>8,  Ilodg.,  Hors.,  BL 


Mal. 


Bkno. 

Bhot. 

Exu. 

IIlND. 


Marcut-banur, 

Banur, 

Suhu, 


Lep. 


Korkot,  ' 

Bttigal  monkey. 
Bandar, 

Inhabits  nearly  all  India. 

Inuus  pelops,  Jerdon, 

llacacus  Assamensls,  McLeUand,  Horsf  Blyth, 

The   Hill  monkey,  high   up  on  the  Mua> 
soOrie  Hills. 
Inuus  sikkamensis,  Jerdon, 

Kacacus  sikamensis,  ITodg$on. 

Inuus    neraestrinus,   Jerdon^     Tenasserim 
and  Malayana. 
Inuus  leoninns,  Bfyth,  Arakan. 
Inuus  arcr.oides.  Is,  Geoffroy^     Arakan. 
Gen,    Macacus  radiatus,  Jerdon, 
Simla  sinica,  Lirm.y  Ell.,  Big.,  Horsf 

Manga,  Can.    Wanur,  Mahr.     of  Sykes. 

Madras  Monkey,      Eno.     Kerda,  Mahb.    of  Ghauts. 
BAiidar,  HiKD.     Koti,  TEL. 

V«1U  munthi,  Tabi. 


ifakadu. 


Hahil 


All  over  Southern  India. 
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Macacds  pileatus,  Shrtw,  of  (Jeylon. 

MacacuF  carbonari  us,  F.  Cuvier,o(  B  urmah. 

Macacus  cynomolgos,  Linn,,  of  B urmah. 

Fam.  LemuridaB.  The  Lemurs,  mostly 
of  Madagascar,  one  genus  of  Africa  and  two 
or  three  from  India  and  Malayana 

Nycticebns  tardigradus,  Jerdon. 

Stenops  jeLVfuncuSyAuctor.    N.  bengalensis,    Geqf., 

Horsf,  Big. 

Lajja  banar,  Bbno.  j  Slow-paced  Lemur,  Eng. 

Lajjawoti  banar,  „      |  Shariuindah  billi,  Hind. 

Foand  in  Bengal,  Rungpore  and  Dacca. 
Nyticebus  JHvanicns,  Blyth,  of  Java. 
Loris  gracilis,  Jerdon, 

Lemur  ceylonicus,  Fischer,  Blgth. 

The  slender  lemur,  Eso.  [  Tevangar,  Tam. 

Sloth,  of  Madras.  \  Oewanbsi  pilli,  Tei.. 

Found  in  Ceylon  and  Southern  India. 
Tarsium,  a  genus  of  Java. 
tam.     Galeopiilie<-id3B,  Flying  Lemurs. 
Gen.  G.'ileopitliecus,  natives  of  Malayana. — 
Jerdon, — See  Mammalia,  Monkt*ys,  Presbytis. 

PRIMULA CE^E  ;  Vent.  The  Primrose 
Iribesof  plants,of5gen  ,  7  sp.,  viz.,  2  Primula  ; 

1  Cyclamen  ;    I  Androsace  ;    1  Centunculus  ; 

2  AnagalHs.  The  Primrose  family  of  plants, 
all  form  in  P^nrope  (H'narncntal  border  flowers  ; 
but  will  not  succeed  in  S.  Iinlia.  Wijrbt  irives 
Primula  dejiticnlata  and   prolifera. — Riddell, 

PRIMULA   ISPECIOSA. 

Blshkhapns    ITind. 

A  wi\vtioi\i\—FoweUs  Hund-hooky  Vol,  i, 
p.  368. 

PRIN,  HiNT>.      Missiessra  hypolenca- 

PRINCE  OF  WALES'  ISLAND,  orPulo 
Pcnnng,  the  Aroca  Isle,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
natives,  lies  between  o°  14'  ami  o°  29'  north 
latitude  ;  N.  E.  point  being  in  100°  25'  east 
longitude,  off  the  west  (roast  of  the  Peninsula, 
opposite  to  the  principality  of  Quedali.  It  is 
upwards  of  fifteen  miles  long,  and  between 
eight  and  twelve  broad,  and  contains  an  area 
of  about  16C  square  miles,  of  which  a  little 
more  than  one-fiftb  is  cultivaietl.  The  popu- 
lation in  1801,  amounted  to  10,310  ;  in  1805, 
to  14,000  ;  in  1822,  including  Province  Wei- 
lealey,  to  51,207  ;  in  1826,  to  55,  116  ;  in 
1828,  to  60,551  ;  and  in  1833,  to  86,275.— 
Newhold^s  British  Settlements,  Vol,  i,  vp,  48, 
54.  See  Fenang^  Fulo  Penang,  Straits 
Settlements 

PRINCE'S  FEATHER,  Celosia.  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Mason  says  this  is  the  most  elegant 
plant,  when  cultivated  by  the  Karens,  that  he 
ever  saw  of  the  amaranth  tribe.  It  is  not  the 
prince's  feather  of  English  writerg  Amarautus 
hypochondriacus  but  a  species  of  Celosia'which 
bears  a  long  pendulous  drooping  panicle  or 
plume  like  Roxburgh's  C.  cernua,  but  it  is  a 
different  species.    There  are  two  varieties,  one 
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with  bright  yellow  flowers,  the  other  red. — 
Mason, 

^RI^X^E'S  ISLAND,  or  Pulo  Pon(4incrh, 
ail  island  on  the  south  side  of  the  Straits 
of  Sun  da. 

rillXCIPALI,"  Hind.  Manisurus  grnnula- 
Y\)sy  Lintt. 

rUINCK,  Ma  LAV,  a  pot  of  earth  or  bi"a.**s. 

PRIMA  (Ilorsfieltl),  a  genus  of  P,irds.  It 
has  the  following  generic  ciiai-acler  : — Bill 
rather  lengtliencd,  much  compressetl,  entire  ; 
rictus  smooth,  wings  rounded^  tail  broad  and 
ouueate  ;  feet  large,  strong.  Prinia  fanniliaris 
is  the  Prinya  of  the  Javanese,  familiar  creeper 
of  Latham.  It  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
Java,  near  villages  and  gardens,  in  the  confines 
of  which,  among  trees  and  shrubs,  it  builds  its 
nest.  It  is  a  sprightly  bird,  sporting  among 
the  branches  in  short  and  rapid  flight^s  and 
has  received  its  name  from  its  lively  and 
pleasan t  notes.  —  Horffiefd  ;  Swaiuson . 

PRIX  SEP.  The  name  of  a  family,  several 
of  whom  obtained  employment  or  sou-iht  a 
career  in  India.  The  father,  Mr.  John  Prin- 
sep,  having  amassed  a  consiilerable  fortune  in 
India,  in  1787,  returned  to  England  and  soon 
after  engaged  in  business  as  an  East  India 
Agent,  and  Italian  Silk  Merchant,  became  an 
Alderman  of  Loudon,  and  Member  of  Parlia. 
ment  for  the  Borougii  of  Queenborough  lie 
w:is  well  known  as  a  writer  on  Indian  snbjertiJ. 
Xo  fewer  than  seven  of  his  sons  came  to  India. 
James  the  seventh  son  greatly  distinguished 
liimself  as  an  archaeologist.  Henry  Thoby 
Prinsep  as  a  statesman.  Mr.  Henry  Thoby 
Priusep  is  described  as  a  perfect  encyclopajdia 
of  Indian  information.  He  held  a  long  series 
of  high  and  responsible  otti<res  in  almost  every 
department,  and  was  for  five  years  a  Member 
of  Council  under  Lords  Auckland,  llanlinije 
and  Ellenborongh.  He  was  also  a  good 
linguist,  and  more  especially  remarkable  as 
one  of  the  best  Persian  scholars  of  the  present 
day.  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  for  sometime  Secre- 
tary to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  did 
more  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  Eastern 
Numismatics,  than  any  other  individual  up  to 
the  present  day  (1873).  The  results  of  his 
researches  Jiave  recently  been  given  to  the 
world  in  the  shape  of  two  handsome  octavo 
volumes,  entitled  **  Indian  Antiquities.'' 
(Murray  1858),  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas.  Mr. 
Charles  R..  Prinsep,  a  barrister  in  India,  and 
formerly  of  the  Middle  Temple,  is  known 
to  fame  as  the  translator  of  "  Say's  Political 
Economy."  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep,  again,  is  the 
author  of  several  able  pamphlets  on  Indian 
questions  which  have  arisen  from  time  to 
time,  but  also  of  various  statistics  of  a  most 
valuable  kind,  published  in  the  Asiatic  Socie- 
ty's Journal,  and  of  two  very  interesting  and 
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valuable  works  of  a  less  ephemeral  chiraein'. 
We  allude  to  his  "  Origin  of  the  Sikh  Power 
in  the  Punjaub,  and  Political  Life  of  tlie  late 
Maharaja  Kunjeet  Singh,"  and  to  his  ^  Nar- 
rative of  the  Political  and  Military  Transae- 
tions  of  British  India  uiitler  the  admioi^tra- 
tion  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  between  the 
years  1813  and  1818."  This  work  was  pub- 
lished by  Murray  in  1820,  in  one  volume, 
quarto  ;  and  a  secontl  edition,  iu  two  vols^ 
octavo,  appeai'ed  in  1 825.  For  the  compiUtioa 
of  this  latter  work  ( whichls  of  high  authoritj). 
Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  hatl  gi*eat  op))ortuiiities, 
as,  on  the  fii'st  occasion  of  that  Governor- 
General  leaving  the  Presideii<*y,  lie  wa**  select- 
etl  as  one  of  his  suite,  and  was  attaclicd  it 
his  secretariat  during  the  tour.  He  was  re- 
appointed to  the  same  ofii(;e  on  t^ord  Cora* 
wallis's  second  progress  westward,  when  he 
took  the  field  in  person.  Mr.  Prinsep\s  desi^ 
in  this  work  (to  borrow  his  own  words)  wag 
"  to  trace  out  liie  political  transactions  of  India, 
from  the  origin  of  the  hostile  spirit  arooD(( 
the  Mahratta  powers  down  to  the  final  crisis 
of  the  season  1817  and  1 818  ;  to  i-elate  the 
operations  of  that  season,  and  to  explain,  i 
far  as  possible,  the  settlement  resulting tliere* 
fi*om .''  M  r.  H.  T.  Prinsep  was  lK>rn,  wq  belief^ 
in  the  year  1790,  and  receiTed  his  earlj 
education  at  Haileybury  College.  His  rank i 
a  writer  dates  from  Mav,  1808.  Amving  i« 
India  in  the  following  year,  he  Avas  appointed 
assistant  in  the  office  of  the  Uegistnir  of  thei 
Sndr  Dewani  and  Xizamut  Adawlat.  It 
1811  he  l)ecame  officiating  assistant  to  tlw 
Magistrate  of  Moorshf'tlabad,  and  otficiatinjC 
Ke-jistrar  of  the  City  Court,  and  snliseqaentljr 
assistant  to  the  Collector  of  Bni*dwan. 
PKINSEPIA  UTILIS,  Ro,/ie. 


Bhekliiig, 

l^ekkli, 

Karangura, 

Bekkar, 

JSekruI, 


Ku5AW4a, 
Pan 


SCTUA 


Behkul.  Bk\s. 

Tatua ;  Ph  ooh  vara,  Ch  E s  a  B. 
lUri ;  Jenti,  ,, 

tiurinda,  Ciiamba«  Jhelum. 
Arund,  „ 

A  plant  of  Kaghan,  a  common  north-nv^ 
•Hhnabiyan  plant,  onl]r  found  at  8,000  feet  it 
Sikkim  :  it  is  employed  in  hedges*  Tbisi^ 
found  in  the  Sntlej  valley  between  Rmnput 
and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  t# 
8,000  feel.  Used  for  hedges,  its  8PedsyieW« 
oW,  -  Jfookers  ffim.  Jonr,^  Vol.  ii.  p.  129; 
Cleghorns  Funjckb  Aeporty  Vol,  i,  p.  67 ; 
PowelVs  Hnud'booky  V  oL  i,  p.  346. 

PRINTED  CLOTHS.  The  art  of  cali^ 
printing  is  one  which  was  common  to  the 
Egyptians  and  Indians,  and  is  still  largely, 
practised  by  the  latter,  and  with  a  skill  whick- 
iu  1851,  produced  much  to  be  admired,  even, 
ia  the  midst  of  the  productions  of  the  worl4 
and  after  so  many  attempts  have  been  mad* 
to  improve  an  art  certainly  imported  fron 
the  east.      Pliuy  was  acquainted  with  ibA 
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ritlNTING. 

wonderful    art     by    wliicli    cloths,     tliough 
immersed  iii  a  heated  dyeing   liquor  of  one 
uoiforni  colour  cuine  out  tinged  with  different 
colours,  auil  ufterwardii  could  not  be  discharg- 
ed by  washing.     The   people  of  India  were 
f(HJud  practising  the  art  when  first  visited  by 
Eoropeans.     The  hiorduunts  they  apply  both 
by  pencils  and  by  engraved  blocks,  though  it 
has  been  said  that  the  fonner  method  was  the 
ooly  one    employed.     Blocks  are,   however, 
Dsed  throughout  India,  but  silk  handkerchiefs, 
had  tbe  parts,  where  the  round  spots  were  to 
be,  tied  up 'with  thread  so  as  not  to  be  affected 
by  the   dye-liquor?,   and    it   was   from    (his 
processof  tying  fbhandna)  that  tliey  received 
the  name  of  baudhana.     The  cloth-printers  at 
Dacca  stamp  the  figures  on  cloth  which  is  to 
he  embroidered.     The  stamps  are  formed  of 
mall  blocks  of  kantul  (Arto<*arpiiB)  wood, 
with  the  figures  carved  in  relief.     The  co- 
kMiriag  matter  is  a  red  earth  imported  from 
Bombay,  probably  the  so-called  *  Indian  earth,' 
from  the  Fersiuu  gulf.     Tliough  tbe  art  is 
BOW  pitustiseil  to  muc:h  perfection  in  Britain, 
the  ladian  patterns    still   retain  their  own 
particuhir  beauties  and  command  a  crowd  ol' 
admirers.    This  is  no  doubt  due  in  a  great 
neasure  to  the  knowledge  whidi  they  liave 
of  the  effects  of  colours,  and  the  proportion 
nhkih  they  preserve  between  the  ground  and 
the  pattern,  by  which  a  good  effect  is  pro^ 
rtured  both  at  a  distance  and  on  a  near  in- 
spection.   Printed  cloths  are  worn  occasion- 
ally, as  in  Berur  andBundlekhund,  for  sarees: 
aad  tlie  ends  and  borders  have  peculiar  local 
fattems.     There  is  also  a  class  of  prints  on 
coarse  cloth,  used  for  the  skirts  or  petticoats 
of  women  of  some  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Upper  India  ;  bat  the  greatest  demand  for 
printed  cloths  is  for  palem pores,  or  single 
qnilts.    In  the  costlier  garments  woven  in 
lodia,  the  borders  and.  ends  are  entirely  of 
l^ldthread  and  silk,  the  foimer  predominat- 
ing.    Printing  in   gold   and    in  silver   is  a 
Inach  of  the  art  which  has  been  carried  to 
great  perfection  in  India,  as  well  upon  thick 
talico  as  upon  fine  muslin.     The  size  which 
ii  ased  is  not  mentioned,  t>ut  in  the  Burmese 
territory  the  juice  of  a  plant  is  used,  which, 
no  doubt,  contains  caoutchouc  in  a  state  of 
solution. — RoyWs  Arts  of  India. 

PRINTING,  Sir  JohnDavis  isof  opinion  that 
the  art  of  printing,  the  composition  of  gun- 
powder, and  the  magnetic  compass,  which  he 
lays  are  justly  considered  in  Europe  as  three 
of  the  most  important  indentions  or  discove- 
ries of  modern  times,  had  their  first  origin  in 
China.  Their  printing  is  by  a  system  of 
Hereotype,  the  types  being  made  from  tbe 
pear-ti-ee  wood,  called  by  them  ly-mo. '  In 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth   century  printing 
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was  invented,  and  in  a.  d.  932  that  mode  of 
multiplying  copies  of  books  received  the  im- 
perial sau(;tion  ;  a  printed  imperial  edition  of 
all  the  sacred  .works  having  been  then  pub- 
lished. The  greatest  of  nil  the  arts  was  not 
invented  in  £uro))e,  till  five  hundred  years 
after  thin.  Marco  Polo  speaks  much  of  the 
'  stamped'  paper  money  of  the  Chinese;  and  he 
must  have  seen  their  printed  books.  Printing 
with  moveable  types  (made  of  terracotta)  was 
invented  in  China  by  a  smith  named  Pishing 
before  the  middle  of  the  eleven tli  century, 
but  the  invention  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
followed  up.  Wood-printing  was  known  at 
least  as  etirly  as  A.  d.  581  ;  and  about  904 
engraving  on  stone  for  the  press  was  intro- 
duced. Paper  in  China  is  made  from  bam* 
boo  from  the  bark  of  mulberry,  of  a  hibis- 
cus ( Rosa  sinensis),  and  of  the  tree  called  chu, 
(Broussonetia  papyrifera).  All  bark-paper  is 
strong  and  tough  ;  it  has  rays  crossing  it,  so 
that  when  torn  you  would  think  it  was  made 
of  silk  fibres.  This  is  why  it  is  called  Mien- 
chi  or  silk  paper. 

In  theyear  1870,  there  were  six  printing  offices 
in  Yedo  alone  (now  called  **Tokiyo,"  f.«..  East- 
era  Capital),  and  none  but  Japanese  were  em- 
ployed in  them.  They  turn  out  elementary 
school  books  to  meet  the  large  demand  that 
now.  exists  among  this  progressive  people  ; 
to  be  used  as  the  means  for  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  English  and  other  European  languages. 
None  but  tlieir  own  people  are  employed.  In 
European  offices  at  Yokohama  they  are  very 
useful  as  compositors,  pressmen,  &c.,  and  they 
are  well  worth  their  wages  of  fifteen  to  thirty 
dollars  a  month,  they  even  publish  several 
newspapers.  These,  of  course,  are  in  their 
own  characters,  but  the  type  is  cast  on  a  re- 
gular bo<ly,  to  English  standard,  and  in  a  Ja- 
panese type-foundry  at  Nangasaki.  The  na- 
tive characters  consist  of  Chinese,  and  the  Ja- 
panese "  Hirakana"  and  "  Katakann."  The 
Chinese  characters  are  arranged  in  cases  with 
very  narrow  divisions  the  width  of  the 
body  of  the  type  ;  these  were  placed  in  the 
divisions  on  their  feet,  with  the  face  up- 
wards. 

The  first  Tamil  types  seem  to  have  been 
cut  at  Amsterdam  in  1678,  to  express  the 
names  of  some  plants  in  the  large  work, 
'Horti  Indici  Malabarici.'  Ziegenbalg  as- 
serts, however,  that  they  were  so  bad,  that 
even  the  Tamils  themselves  could  not  make 
them  out.  It  would  appear  that  the  next 
attempt  was  made  at  Halle,  about  1710,  to 
supply  the  Tranquebar  Mission.  Fenger  says, 
*'  The  people  there,  though  unacquainted 
with  the  Tamil  language,  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing some  Tamil  lettei*s,  which  they  hastily 
tried  and  sent  to  Tranquebar  ;    where  the 
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first  part  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as 
other  things,  was  printed  wi-th  them.     Tliis 
sample,  the  very  first   thing  ever  printed  in 
Tamil  characters,  was  the  Ajpatles'  Creed, 
and  the  friends  at  llalle  when  they  despatch- 
ed it  with  the  printiug-pres.s,  requested  soon 
to  be  requited  by  a  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Tamil."     Tie  printing  of  the  New 
Testament  was  completed  in  Tranquebar  in 
1715.     The  typ3  first  cut  at  Halle  is  about 
equal  to  the  size  called   English.     Smaller 
founts  were  cut  afterwards.     A  specimen  is 
given  of  a  part  of  Arndt's  *  True  Christiani- 
ty,' printed  at  Halle  in    1751.      Founts   of 
type  were  subsequently  cut  in  India.     Print- 
ing was   carried   on,* both  on   the  continent 
and  in  Ceylon.     In  1761  the  Madras  govern- 
ment allowed  the  Vepery  missionaries  the  use 
of  a  press  taken  at  Poudicherry.    The  second 
specimen  of  printing  shows  the  state  of  Ta- 
mil printing  previous  to  recent  improvements. 
Tamil  typography   owes   its   present  excel- 
lence mainly  to  Mr.  P.  R.Hunt,  of  the  Ame- 
rican Mission  Press.     With  much  labour,  he 
superintended  the  cutting  of  the  j)unches  o^ 
several   founts  ;    the  smallest  size  (brevier) 
he   had   prepared  in   America.      Mr.    Hunt 
htts  produced  the  smallest  vernacular  edition 
of  the  scriptures  ever  yet  issued  in  India. 
The  American  Pkcss  has  also  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  printing  throughout  the  Tamil  country. 
TheRev.  W.Taylor  states  that  up  to  1835  the 
only  Tamil  works  printed  by  natives  were  the 
Kuraland  some  trifles  by  Auvaiyar.     In  that 
year  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  removed  the  restric- 
tions on   printing,    and  soon    afterwards  na- 
tive  presses    began    to  be  established.     In 
1863  ten  native  presses  in  Madras,  printing  in 
Tamil,  furnished  returns  of  their  publications. 
There  are  t^everal  more  f cresses.     Generally 
they  are  on  a  very  small  scale.     According 
to  hindoo  custom,  related  families   dwell  to- 
gether.    A  wooden  printing  press  is  owned 
in  common  ;  some  members  act  as  printers  ; 
others  attend  to  sales.     This,  indeed,  was  the 
early  practice  in  Europe.    Hallam  says,  *The 
first  printers  were  always  book-sellera,  and 
sold  their  own  impressions.     These  occupa- 
tions were  not  divided  till  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth    century.'     In   1872,  three  or 
four  native    printers  had  iron  presses,  and 
even  claim  to  hot-press  their  sheets.     Some 
books  printed  by  them  are  of  very  fair  work- 
manship.—  Preface  toGrammaticaDamultea; 
History  of  the  Tranquebar  Mission^  p.  7 ; 
Rot/le's  Arts,  S^c,  of  India,  p.  483  ;  Fen- 
nant*s  Hindustan,   Vol,  i,  p,  132;  McCul- 
lock's  Commercial  Dictionary,  p.  215;«/m- 
lien  in  Jour,   Asiat,  ser,  iv,  torn,  ix,  pp» 
509,  513  ;  Chine  Moderne,  pp.  626,  seq.  ; 
Yule  CaHiay,  Vol.  i,  pp,  219-221. 
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PRION,  see  Procellaridae. 

PRISMATIC  CORUNDUM,  see  Coran- 
dum. 

PRISTIPOMA  GUORACA,  Cuv,  and 
Val,     See  Isinglass. 

PRISTIURU8,  see  Squalida. 

PRISTID^,  the  saw  fish  family  of  fishes 
of  the  genus  Pristis,  tliere  ave 

Piistis  perrotteti,  M.  and  ff.,    E.  and  W.  Indiei, 
Archipelago,  Red  Sea. 
pecbisatus,  Lath.,  Tropical  Seaa. 
z^srou,  ^^T.,  East  Indies,  Arcliipela^ 
cuspidatuB,  Lath.,  East  Indiea. 

PRISTIOPHORID^,  a  family  of  fishes, 
of  the  pristiophorus  genus,  there  are 

Pristlophorus  cirratus.  Lath,,  Australia, 
nudipinnis,  Gtkr. 
owenii,  Gthr.        ? 
japonicus,  Gthr.,    Japan. 

PRISTIPOMATIDiE,  a  ftimily  of  fiah^ 

viz.f  16Therapon,  3  Helotea,  1  Macquaria,34  Pr» 
tipoxna,  1  Oouodon,  14  Hiemulou,  2  Hapaktge&j^ 
3 1  Diagramma,  1  Hyperoglyphe,  1  Lobote^^  2  I)ak> 
nioidea,  20  Gerres,  21  Scolopsia,  6  HeterognathoHoil, 
13  Dentex,  19  Synagris,  I  Pristipoinoidea,  9  Peoto- 
pus,  1  Chsetopterus,  2  Aphareus,  3  Mnna,  7  Smazii^ 
1^  Csesio,  4  Erythrichtbys,  1  Pentaprion,  1  Pdy* 
centms. 

PRISTIPOMA  GUORACA,  C,  and  V 

Perca  grunniens,  Foster.      Anthiae  grunmen8,.5fMl^ 
Guoraka,  JtuueU.  Schneider, 

This  fish  is  one  foot  long.     It  inhabits  the 
Isle  of  Tanna,  Batavia,  CoromanJel  and  Mihft 
(fresh  water).     Its   air-vessel  is  very  Uubi, 
from  which  its  isinc:lass  is  of  little  value. 

PRISTIS  ANTIQUORUM,  tlie  huge 
Saw  fish,  infests  the  eastern  coast  of  the  isliml 
of  Ceylon.  Two  other  species  are  found  ia 
the  Ceylon  waters,  P.  cuspidatus  and  P« 
pectinatus.  Squalus  pristis,  is  the  Saw-SDOOtr 
ed  shark. —  Tennenis  Sketches  ofiheNatwrok 
Hist  of  Ceylon,  p,  325. 

PRISTON  YCHUS,  a  genus  of  the  CA- 
thidsB,  inhabits  Nepaul  and    Europe  ; 
Calathus   prefers  a  uortheru    more  than 
southern  iAxmvA/^,^- Ropers   M,  Z.  J.,J^ 
1840,^.116. 

PRISTOO  SENA  terminated  the  line 
Auga  ;  and  as  he  survived  the  disasters  of 
great  war,  hi^  race  probably  multiplied  k 
those  regions,  where  caste  appears  never  Ifl 
have  been  introduced. 

PRITA,  Hind.     Pinus  gerardiana. 

PRITHI  RAJ  was  conquered  by  Shahab- 
ud-din,  at  the  close  of  the  12th  .century* 
The  Chauhau,  one  of  the  principal  Rajpvl 
races,  ai*e  decended  from  Prithi  Raj,  the 
hindoo  ruler  of  Indra-prestha  or  Dehli,  an^ 
they  spread  through  Malwa  and  Rajasthan 
their  principal  families  are  the  Kliichi,  Hi 
Bhadauria,Rajkumar,Rajor,  Pratapnir,  Cbakoj 
arnagar  and  Manchana,  | 

PRITTIU,  thefirst  king  who  taught cultiT»-| 
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• 

tion  and  fabled  to  be  married  to  Prit'hivi, 
a  nani^  for  the  earth. —  Wilson, 

PRITHIVI,  Sanb.,  from  Prithu,  a  king 
who  first  formed  towns,  raised  the  arts,  &c, 

PRITTIIVI,  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  is 
bj  some  termed  a  form  of  Lakshmi,  by  others 
of  PaiTati.    Her  husband  is  Prit'hu,  produced, 
JD  strict  accordance  with  mythological  ex- 
travagance, by  churning  the  right  arm  of  a 
deceased  tyrant  who  had  died  without  issue, 
that  he  might  have  a  posthumous  son,  who  is 
represented  as  a  form  of  Vishnu.     As  a  form 
of  Lakshmi,  Prit'hivi  is  the  Indian  Ceres. 
Daily  sacrifices  are  offered   to  her.      The 
hindoos  divide  the  eartli  into  ten  parts,  to 
each  of  which  a  deity  is  assigned.     Pnt'hivi 
is  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  Viswacarma,  the 
artificer  of  the  universe,  that  is,  the  Lord  of 
creation,  assuming  that  character,  moulded 
the  earth,  and  it  became  Prithivi-conspicuous ; 
and  therefore  is  that  name,  Parthivi,  assigned 
to  the  earth.    Prit'hu  is  her  husband  ;  he  was 
an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  ;  as  related  in  the 
Mowing  fable,  from  Wilford'a  chronology  of 
the  Hindoos.    In  the  form  of  a  cow,  Pri?hivi 
was  milked  by    Swayambhuva,   or    Adam, 
grand  ancestor  of  Prit'hu,  who  so  employed 
him  ;  perhaps  the  old  sire  took  delight  in 
attending  the  dairies  and  fields  of  his  beloved 
Pritliu.    Prit'hivi,  as  a  personification  of  the 
earth,  also  represents  patience  ;  the  hindoo, 
refer  to  the  earth,  or  Prit'hivi,  proverbially 
as  an  example  of  patience,  or  forbearance,  pei^ 
nitting  her  bowels  to  be  npped  open,  her 
tnrface  lacerated,  and  suffering  every  indignity 
without  resentment  or  murmuring.     She  is 
quoted  also  as  an  example  of  correctness,  as 
xetuming  good  for  evil.    Prit'hivi  Pati,  i.  e., 
Lord  of  the  Earth,  is  a  title  conferred  on 
terrestrial,  or  real,  as  well  as  mythological 
sovereigns.     He  is  deemed  the  architect  of 
tiie  universe,  and  chief  engineer  of  the  gods. 
He  revealed  the  fourth  Upaveda  in  various 
treatises  on  sixty-four  mechanical  arts,  for  the 
improvement  of  such  as  exercise  them  ;  and 
lie  is  the  inspector  of  all  manual  labours  and 
mechanical  ai-ts.   Prit'hivi,  is  also  called  Bhu- 
Bevi,  also  Bhuma  Devi,  names  of  the  earth. 
Bhu  Devi  in  hindoo  mythology  is  the  terres- 
trial name  of  Parvati,  as  goddess  of  the  earth, 
as. the  names  of  Diana  were  varied  to  suit  her 
various  forms,  she  being  Luna  in  heaven,  Pro- 
serpine or  Mecate  in  hell,  so  her  archetype,  the 
hindoo  Parvati  is  the  heaven  ly  Bhavan  i,  on  earth 
Bhu-Devi,  and  Patala-Devi  as  consort  of  tlie 
regent  of  the  infernal  regions.     Bhu-Deva,  as 
spouse  of  the  earthly  goddess,  is  a  name  of 
Siva. — Hindoo  InfanticidCy  p.    28  ;    Cole- 
vuin,p,  102  ;  Moor,  p.  113.     See  Hindu  or 
Hindoo,  Indra,  Lakshmi,  l^arayana,  Saraswati 
yavana  yoni. 
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PRITHIVI  SENA,  see-Inscriptions. 

PKirHU,  see  Prithivi. 

PRITHU  DAK  A,  or  Pehoa.  near  Thane- 
sar.    Prithu  Raja  gave  name  to  Prithu  daka. 

PRITYHARA,  Sans.,  from  prati,  a  pre- 
position indicating  that  the  action  is  returned 
or  reflected,  and  ahara,  to  take, 

PRIYADARSI,  see  Asoka  or  Pyadasi." 

PRIVET,  also  Egyptian  Privet,  Lawsonia 
alba,  Lam.    See  Henna. 

PRIVET,  INDIAN,  Vitextrifolia,  Lin7i.  ' 

PROBALONGGO,  or  Probbolinggo,  is  a 
district  in  East  Java,  the  richest  sugar  produc- 
ing district  in  the  island,  and  its  inhabitants  are 
principally  Madurese.  The  south-western 
side  of  the  plain,  of  Probbolinggo  is  bounded  by 
the  Teugger  mountains  where  the  people  still 
cling  to  a  religion  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  hinduism.  The  people  of  theTengger  moun- 
tains, shortly  described  in  Raffles'  History,  may 
be  a  relict  of  an  aboriginal  race.  This  race, 
like  a  few  others  in  India,  and  the  Archipelago, 
adopt  the  singular  practice  of  building  their 
villages  in  ten-aces.  This  practice  seems  to  have 
once  prevailed  in  the  Philippines.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  Serwatti  islands,  select  the  sum- 
mits of  hills  or  the  brows  of  cliffs  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  sea,  as  sites  for  their  habita- 
tions. The  crest  or  extreme  summit  of  the  hill 
is  occupied  by  a  large  waring  tree,  the  Ficus  in- 
dica  of  Rumphius,  beneath  which  the  idols  of 
the  village  ni*e  placed  on  square  platfoims  of 
loose  stones.  Here  the  elders  meet  when  any 
important  matter  is  to  be  discussed.  Below 
the  tree  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  scraped 
into  a  succession  of  platforms  or  terraces,  on 
which  are  erected  their  oblong  bam  like 
houses  with  wooden  walls  and  palm  leaf 
thatch.  At  Letti,  a  neighbouring  island, 
where  the  hills  are  far  inland,  the  brows  of 
the  cliffs  which  overhang  the  sea  are  selected, 
and  a  similar  mode  of  scarping  into  terraces 
is  adopted  when  necessary.  The  same  sys- 
tem also  prevails  at  Baba  and  Timor  laut. 
The  Serwatti  islanders  have  a  more  general 
resemblance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  than  to  those  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  They  are' taller  and  fairer  than 
the  Malays  or  Bugis.  They  wear  a  waist 
cloth  made  of  cotton  or  of  the  bark  of  the 
paper  mulben-y,  and  allow  their  long  wavy 
hair  to  float  over  their  shoulders  or  tie  it  at 
the  back  of  the  head.  Their  vessels,  the  cora- 
cora,  are  long  and  graceful  with  low  sides  and 
great  breadth  of  beam,  high  stems  and  sterns 
which  rise  like  horns  at  each  extremity  of  the 
vessel,  and  are  ornamented  with  festoons  of 
large  cowrie  shells  and  bunches  of  feathers. 
They  build  their  villages  on  the  summits  of 
cliffs  or  the  brows  of  hills  which  rise  abrupt- 
ly from  the  sea  or  the  ^anks  of  rivers.    On 
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Major  Jiamil ton,  H.  M.  21st  M.  N.  I.  who 
had  travelled  in  Java,  mentions  that  he  found 
tlie  same  system  of  terracing  amongst  tho 
Malle  Arasar,  or  hill  kings,  of  the  Pulney 
hills  in  the  extreme  south  of  India. 
PROCAPRA  GUTTUROSA. 


Whang  yang. 

Yellow  goat  of  the  ChineBe. 


Antilope  guii\iToaa,Pallas 

Dzereu, 

Hoang  yang, 

Is  nearly  4|  feet  in  length,  and  2  feet  6 
inches  high  at  the  shoulder  ;  the  body  also 
is  large  and  corpulent,  -and  the  legs  shorter 
than  is  common  to  the  antelopes  in  general ; 
the  horns  are  black,  lyrated,  and  marked  to 
-within  a  short  distance  of  their  points  with 
prominent  transverse  rings,  the  suborbital 
sinuses  are  small ;  the  larynx  large  and  salient, 
forming,  particularly  in  the  old  bucks,  a  pro- 
minent lump  on  the  throat ;  upon  the  pre- 
puce of  the  same  sex  there  is  likewise  situated 
a  bag  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg^  which 
contains  a  waxy  substance  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced in  the  analogous  organ  of  the  musk 
animal,  but  without  any  kind  of  odour  ;  the 
toil  is  short,  and  the  knees  furnished  with 
small  bunches  of  hair,  but  scarcely  sufficient- 
ly long  and  distinct  to  merit  the  name  of 
brushes,  the  summer  coat  is  of  a  grayish 
fawn-colour  above,  and  white  beneath  ;  that 
of  winter  almost  entirely  white,  being  tinged 
but  slightly  with  a  grayish-yellow  shade  on 
the  back  and  sides.  The  females  resemble  the 
males  in  colour,  but  are  of  rather  smaller  size, 
and  without  horns  ;  they  want  the  sac  on  the 
abdomen,  and  have  two  teats. — The  Dzerens 
inhabit  the  dry  arid  deserts  of  Central  Asia, 
Tibet,  China  and  Southern  Siberia,  particular- 
ly the  great  desert  of  Gobi  ;  and  prefer  the 
most  sandy  and  stony  plains,  feeding  upon 
such  scanty  herbage,  as  these  localities  supply, 
and  avoiding  water,  to  which  they  appear  to 
entertain  a  marked  aversion.  They  are  re- 
markably swift,  take  prodigious  leaps  and 
when  frightened,  will  occasionally  pass  over 
20  or  26  feet  at  a  smgle  bound.  In  spring 
and  summer  they  form  small  families  which 
live  apart  from  one  another,  but  in  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  they  unite  in  large  flocks, 
always  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
old  buck.  They  never  run,  even  when  pur- 
sued, in  a  confused  crowd  but  form  single  files, 
and  follow  closely  in  the  foot  steps  of  their 
leader.  They  rarely  emit  any  voice.  When 
taken  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  appear  to 
have  rather  a  predeliction  for  the  domestic 
state,  often  mixing  with  flocks  of  sheep,  and 
approaching  human  habitations  during  the 
severity  of  the  winter  season.  Their  flesh 
is  tender  and  well  tasted,  and  thej  are  a 
favourite  object  of  chase  with  the  Moghuls 
and  Tartars. — Eng.  Cyc,  p.  236 ;  Adams,       I 
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PROME. 

PROCAPRA  PICTICAUDA,  the  Goa  or 
Ra-goa,  the  Tibet  Ravine-deer  of  Europeans 
is  met  with  on  craggy  mountain-sides,  and, 
like  the  goral  and  chamois,  delights  to  sport 
among  cliffs  and  precipices.  The  Eagoa  or 
Goa  is  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson  as  an  inha- 
bitant of  Tibet.  It  has  brown  hair  with 
rufous  tips  ;  the  inside  of  the  ears  and  limbs 
white,  and  tail  black.  It  is  perhaps  P.  gut- 
turosa  in  its  summer  coat. — Adams. 

PROCELLARID^,  the  petiel  family  of 
birds,  of  the  order  Natatores  or  swimmers, 
comprising  6  gen.,  12  sp.,  viz.,  4  Diomedea; 
4  Procellaria  ;  I  Prion ;  I  Pelicanoidea  ;  1 
Puffin  us ;  1  Thalassidroma. — CaL  Mus.  Cat\ 

PROCELLARIA  HCESITATA,  'Cap. 
ped  Petrel'  of  Indian  and  Southern  oceans:  a 
rare  straggler  in  Britain,  that  has  been  ob- 
tained once  only  in  Lower  Bengal. 

PROCELLARIA  PELAGICA,  StoriDf 
Petrel,  seems  to  belong  to  every  sea. 

PROCERIDiE.    Among  the  insects  of  this 
family,  collected  by  Dr.  Wallicb,  there  were 
four  or  fivespecies  of  true  Carabus.    Wherever 
the  oak  grows,  there  Calosoraa  will  be  foood. 
C.  indicum  inhabits  Nepaul.     If  caterpillan 
are  necessary  to  keep  in  check   the  luxuri- 
ance of  tropical  vegetation,    the  Calosomau  ' 
are  equally  necessaiy  to  keep  within  bonnds 
these  insects,  which  sometimes    destroy,  it  i 
northern   climes,  nearly  the   foliage  of  ths' 
year. — Hope^s  M,  L.  •/".,  JtiJy  1840,  p.  117. 

PROCH,  Pol.     Gunpowder. 

PROCHILUS  LABIATQS,  a  bear  of; 
Ceylon.  ' 

PRODDU  TIRUGUDU,  or  Aditya  bhakiii 
chettu,  Tel.     Helianthus  annuus,  L.  I 

PROGOSHKI,  Rus.     Mats.  | 

PROME,  a  small  town  in  British  Barmaki 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawaddy  river.  It; 
was  taken  by  the  British  Indian  army  on  Aej 
1st  October  1825,  and  again  on  the  9tir' 
September  1852.  There  is  here  a  far-famed 
buddhist  pagoda,  commonly  called  *  Shoay  Sat 
Dau,'  or  the  royal  golden-hair  pagoda.  Tbo 
various  kinds  of  trees  associated  with  tedkj 
in  the  Prome  forests  are  22  in  number,  and' 
are  thus  enumerated  by  Dr.  McClelland,  ia 
the  order  of  their  numerical  proportions- 


Acacia  catechu, 
Odina  wodier, 
Pentaptera, 
Spondiias  acuminata, 
Naucleaj 
Inga.     , 

Tectoiia  grandis, 
Careya  arborea, 
Terminalia, 
Shorea  robustaf 
Walsura  piscidium. 


Strychnoa, 

Conocarpus, 

Hymenodio^on 

Baraera  teirata, 

Kydia, 

DipterocarpuB  alatuif 

Blackwellia, 

Hopea  odorata, 

Pterocarpus  dalbergioides, 

Pterospennum  ?  Heynianttm, 


, ,        Melioooca  trijuga. 

Thus,  teak  holds  the  seventh  place.  Ifl 
other  words,  there  are  six  other  kinds  of  trees 
more  numerous  within   the  limits    of  tlic 
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Frome  teak  forests  than  teak  itself.  Acacia  ca- 
techu probably  forms  40  per  cent  of  the  whole 
trees  in  the  forests  ;  Odina  wodier,  10  per 
cent. ;  Fentaptei*a  and  Spondias  acuminata, 
5per  ceut.each  ;  Nauclea  and  Inga  about  4 
percent,  each;  Tectoua,  Careya  arborea,  and 
Terminalla,  2  per  cent,  each  ;  tlie  remaining 
thirteen  may  be  put  down  as  bearing  the  pro- 
portion of  1  per  cent,  each,  leaving  1 3  per 
cent,  to  be  made  up  of  other  species,  such  as 
Barringtonia  acutangula,  Acacia  serissa,  Ga- 
ledupa  arborea.  Mimosa  octahdra,  Erythrina, 
Dalbergia,  Bombax  and  Xauthoxylon  alatura, 
which  are  found  in  low  grounds  only.  The 
view  from  the  top  of  the  pagoda,  across  the 
riier  to  the  mountains  in  the  west  is  grand. — 
Dr.  McClelland  in  Selec,  Records  of  Govt, 
of  India,  Foreign  DepL,  No.  ix, /?.  103. 

PROMETHEUS,  the  cave  to  which  the 
Macedonians  attached,  the  story  of  Prome- 
theus was  somewhere  in  the  Paropamisau 
mountains. 

PROON-BA-JAH,  Burm.      A    tree    of 
Akyab,  and  plentiful  in  Arrakan.     Used  for 
making  wooden  bells,  &c. —  Cal.  Cat.  Ex,  1 862. 
PROPHET,  a  term  in  use  amongst  the 
people  of  Europe    to    designate  Mahomed 
vhom  his  followers  call  the  Rassool  OoUah, 
or  messenger  of  the  Lord.     Europeans  some- 
times call  him  the  Arabian  prophet,  the  False 
liropbet. 
PKOPPEN,  Dftp.     Vermicelli. 
PRORA,  Hind.  rMachilus  odoratissimus. 
PROSCIUTTI,  It.    Hams, 
PROSERPINACA,  see  Haloragaceae. 
PROSERPINE,   Kali  is   the    hindoo  Pro- 
Berpine,  or  Calligenia,  the  Grecian  handmaid 
of  Hecate.     The  latter  name  seems  of  hindoo 
•ngin,  *born   of  time'  (Cali-jenema)  ?     See 
Osiris. 

,.    PROSOBRANCHIATA,  an  order  of  Mol- 
Jiscs,  of  the  class  Gasteropoda.    See  Molluscs. 
PROSOPIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Fabacese. 

PROSOPIS  ALGAROBA,  like  Ava  to  pro- 
dace  chica,  is  chewed,  and  put  in  a  bowl,  mix- 
ed with  water,  allowed  to  ferment  and  drank. 
PJIOSOPIS  DULCIS  Kth, 

ieacia  IsvigaU,       Roxb,  \  Mimosa  laevigata,       Roxh. 

A  tree  of  N.  Spaiu  introduced  into  India, 
from  the  Mauritius.  The  pulp  of  the  pods 
is  verj  sweet  and  is  eaten. —  Voigt, 

PROSOPIS  SPICIGERA,  Zi««,  ^.  ff  A. 

IV.  aculeata.  At,  Ret, 
n  spicata,  Burm. 

Shami,  Beno. 

^emoo,  Bombay. 

Sumree,  , « 

Kaadi,     Deb  ah  Ghazi 

Khan. 


Iband, 
Soundar, 
Aghzakair,  Seh, 


Hind. 

Mahr. 

Panj. 


Adenanthera     aculeuta, 
Roxby  Corr. 

Khar,  Jhand,  Panj. 

Se,  Salt  Range. 

Khan  Kunda»  Sind. 

Vanni  niaram,  Tam. 

Parambay,  ma  ram,         ,, 
Tshami,  Tkl. 

Priyadarsini,  Jam  mi. 
•Tanum, 


>> 


V 
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Its  pods. 

Snagri,  Hind.  |  Shangar,  Hind. 

Sankri,      .  „      | 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Sal  t  Range,  the  Panjab, 
Hindustan,  Bengal  and  all   over  the   Penin- 
sula of  India.    It  is  often  stunted  and  gnarled, 
in  the  Panjab  rakhs  it  is  abundant  and  largely 
used  for  fuel  in  steam  ships  and  railways. 
Yields  the  chief  supply  of  fuel  to  the  Punjab 
railway.     Pod  long,  irregularly   cylindrical, 
sweet  to  the  taste,  often  esculent.  It  is  a  thorny 
tree  in  Coimbatore,  in  the  black  cotton  soils 
of  Mysore,  common  in  the  waste  places  and 
forests  of  Bombay,  and  common  in  Sind.     It 
attains  a  considerable,  even  a  large   size,  in 
Coimbatore  and  Mysore,  and  the  timber  is  ^ 
straight  grained,  strong  and  hard,  easily  work- 
ed and  used  for  bandy  wheels  and  other  com- 
mon purposes.     It  never  reaches  such  a  large 
size  on  the  Bombay  side,   as  would  afford  a 
square  log  of  more  than  nine  inches.    In  Sind, 
however,   where  it  is  common,   it  attains  a 
large  size,    and    its   heart    wood  is  strong, 
tough  and  dark  coloured,  and  is  commonly 
used  for  weaver's  shuttles.  Dr.  Wight  found  it 
sustain  a  weight  of  592  lbs.     Its  pod  is  about 
an  inch  in  circumference,  and  from  6  to   12 
inches   long,   and   when'  ripe   it   contains   a 
quantity  of  a  -mealy  substance  whi.ch*  has  a 
sweetish  taste  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives.    The 
tree  is  reverenced  in  theDassera  rites.     One  of 
the  characteristic  trees  of  the  Punjab,  yield- 
ing a  larger  amount  of  firewood  at  Lahore  and 
Multan  than  any  other.     The  heart  wood  is 
strong,  tough  and  dark'coloured  ;  it  is  some- 
times  used  for  boat  building  and  weaver's 
shuttles. — Drs.    Ainslie^    p.  334  ;     ff'ight^ 
OibsoUf  and  Stewart. 

PROST,  Hind.     Populus  nigra. 

PROSTITUTES  The  hindoo  gods  are 
worshipped  in  brothels,  and  fragments  of  the 
oiFerings  are  divided  among  the  visitors.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  prostitutes  of  India  are  of 
hindoo  origin.  In  1853,  Calcutta  had  a  popu- 
lation of  4,16,000,  had  12,419  common  wo- 
men, of  whom  10,000  were  hindoos,  several 
being  daughters  of  Kulin  brahmins.  In  Sep. 
1867,  there  was  reported  to  be  upwards  of 
30,000  women  in  the  town  of  Calcutta 
depending  on  prostitution,  but  this  seems  an 
unlikely  number.  The  majority  were  said  to 
be  hindoos, —  Cal,  Rev.y  Aug.  1868.  See 
Dancing  girls,  Deva  dasi. 

PROT  of  Kangra,  Marlea  begonifolia,  Roxb. 

PROTEACEiE,  Juss.  An  order  of  plants 
comprising  2  gen.,  2  species,  viz.,  1  Guevina 
1  Grevillea.  The  genus  Protea  are  natives  of 
the  Cape,  are  difficult  to  cultivate  from  their 
fleshy  roots  ;  the  soil  best  suited  for  their 
growth  is  light  loam  mixed  with   sand,  they 
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PROOF  SPIRIT. 

require  great  attention  as  they  suffer  either 
from  a  want  or  excess  of  water. — RiddelL 

PROTESTANT,  a  term  applied  to  a  chris- 
tian sect,  founded  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  who 
protested  against  doctrines  enunciated  by  the 
popes  of  Rome.    There  are  many  jn  India. 

Protestant  Missions  in  the  Tamil  country 
were  commenced  in  1706,  but  for  about  a 
century  the  only  labourers  were  Danes  and 
Germans.  Missions  in  Bengal  may  be  re- 
garded as  dating  from  1799,  when  the  Se- 
ram  pore  Mission  was  founded.  In  1862,  there 
were  65  European  missionaries  labouring 
among  the  Bengal  people,  and  16,277  native 
christians.  In  the  Tamil  country,  there  were 
132  European  missionaries  and  94,540  native 
christians.  The  Bengali-speaking  population 
of  India  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  26 
millions  ;  the  Tamil,  at  12  millions. 

PROTIUM  CAUDATUM,  W.  ^  A, 

Malay  kluvy,  Tam.  |  Vela  patri,  Tbl. 

A  moderate-;iized-tree  ;  the  wood  as  shown 
by  the  branches  is  veiy  brittle  and  full  of 
sap,  apparently  of  no  value. — Wight, 

PROTIUM  GILEADENSE.  IV.  and  A. 
Syn.  of  Balsamodendron  benyanum,  Am. 

PROTIUM  ROXBURGHIANUM,  W.and 
^A.  syn.  of  Balsamodendron  rozburghianum, 
Wall. 

PROX  ALBIPES  of  Wagner.  Syn.  of  Cer- 
vulus  moschatus,  Le  Blain. 

PROX  CERVUS  MUTJAG  of  Sundev. 
syn.  ofCervulus  vaginalis,  Bodd.y  Qray. 

PROX  RATWA  of  Sundevall,  syn.  of  Cer- 
vulus  moschatus,  De  Belain, 

PROTOXIDE  DE  PLOMB,  see  Lead. 

PROVIDENCE  ISLANDS,  off  the  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  N.  W.  of  Mysory,  are  two  in 
number,  extend  from  lat.  0°  1'  S.  to  0°  11 
S.,  aud  long.  135°  Sj'  to  135^  12'. 

PROVINCE  WELLESLEY,  on  the  main- 
land of  theMalayan  peninsula, opposite Peuang, 
from  which  it  is  separated  about  3  miles,  runs 
north  and  south  26  miles,  varying  in  breadth 
from  4  to  11  miles,  coutiains  an  area  of  15,000 
acres. — See  Straits. 

PROOF  SPIRIT.  Before  the  scientific 
means  of  detciiuining  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
in  spirits  were  known,  dealers  were  in  the 
habit  of  employing  a  very  rude  method  of 
forming  a  notion  of  the  strength.  A  given 
quantity  of  spirits  was  poured  upon  a  quan- 
tity of  gunpowder,  in  a  dish,  and  set  on  fire. 
If  at  the  end  of  combustion  the  gunpowder 
continued  dry  enough,  it  took  fire  and  explod- 
ed ;  but  if  it  had  been  wetted  by  the  water  in 
the  spirits,  the  flame  of  the  alcohol  went  out 
without  setting  the  powder  on  fire.  This 
was  called  the  proof.  Spirits  which  kindled 
gunpowder  were  said  to  be  above  proof; 
those  that  did  not  set  fire  to  it  were  said  to 
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pfeuNus; 

be  below  proof.  From  this  origin  of  the 
term  *  proof,'  it  is  obvious  that  its  applicatioo 
must  have  been  deemed  very  iodefinite.— 
Quebec  Paper  ;  Spirits  of  Commerce. 

PRXJBHASA,  a  place  of  hindoo  pilgnm. 
age  near  Dwaraka. 

PRUBHANGJANA,  Sjlns.,  from  pra, 
prep,  and  bhanja,  to  break. 

PRUCHANDA,  Sanb.,  from  pra,  prejs 
and  chanda,  wrathful. 

PRUDHAN,  Hind.  Mahr.,  a  minister  of 
a  state. 

PRUDHANA,  Sans.,  chief,  any  chief 

PRUDYOOMNA,  Sans.,  from  pra,  prep^ 
and  dyoomna,  riches. 

PRO  JAPATI,  Sans.,  from  pruja  subjects, 
and  pati,  a  lord. 

PRUJA-YAG^,  Sans.,  from  pruja,  sub- 
jects, and  yaga,  a  sacrifice. 

PRUKASHU,  f:ans.,  kasha  means  light 

PRUKRITI,  Sans.,  from  pra,  prep,  uA 
kri,  to  do. 

PRULHADA,  Sans.,  from  pra,  prep,  tnd 
alalhada,  joy. 

PRULAYA,  Sans.,  from  lee,  to  absorb. 

PRUMANA,  Sans.,  from  pra,  prep,  and 
ma,  to  measure. 

FRUMAR,  a  race  of  Rajputs. 

PRUNELLA. 

AlooBokhansGcz.,HiND.,  t  Ustukhndnt,      PusRfOA 

Pbbs.  f 

Have  a  reddish-yellow  Mlour,  and  a  swwt 
grateful  taste,  with  a  slight  and  pleasant 
dity.  They  are  a  variety  of  prunes,  aoduv. 
brought  to  Bombay  from  the  Persian  Gv\f.-^ 
Faulkner;  FowelPs  Hand-book^  VoLlf^ 
365. 

PRUNES, 

Aloo  Bokhara,  Guz.,  HnrD.,  Psas. 

A  species  of  dried  plum,  of  which 
are  many  varieties.    They  are  generally 
an  oblong  shape,  and  sweet  taste,  and 
prepared  in  France,  Germany,  Portugal, 
other  parts  of  the  Continent.  Those  procar 
able     in    Bombay,  are    brought  from 
Persian  Gulf. — Eng.  Oyc. 

PRUNUS,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the 
Amygdalee,allof  the  species  being  natives 
the  temperate  paits  of  the  northern  heroispb^i 
The  Amygdaleas  comprise  six  genera,  die 
I.  species  of  which  may  be  thus  shown, 

Pninus  aloocha,  Roylt.^  plum  of  Irki 
artneniaca,  Linn.,  the  Apricot, 
bokharienais,  Boyle,  BoUuura  pi  am. 
odraaus,  Linn.,  the  Cheny. 
oocomilla,  Ten.,  Calabria. 
domoBtica,  Linn.,  Common  plum. 
iDsititia,  Linn,,  The  bullace. 
japonica.  Thumb.,  China,  Japan. 
Mir,  (a)  simple. 
„    (6)  plena, 
mume,  8.  Sr  Z.  Japan, 
macrophylfft,  iS^.  j*  Z.,  Japan, 
padus,  Linn.,  Japan. 
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Pninus  paniculata^  Thunb,  Japan, 
persica,  Linn^  Japan, 
spinnloea,   S.  4*  Z.^  Japan, 
tomentoea,  Tkunb.y  Japan. 
Cerasus  acnminata,  WaUy  NepaL 

caroUniana^  Miehx,f  Florida, 
nepalenais,  Ser.f  Nepal  Kumaon. 
puddum,  Wall,,  Himalaya, 
cornuta.  Wall.,  Sirmore. 
paeudo-ceraaus,  LvndL,  China,  Japan, 
lauro-cerasus,  Lois,  Ji«vant. 
Armeniaca  daajcarpa,  Pen,    ? 

„         vulgaria^  Lam.y  Apricot. 
Amygdalus  cordifolia,  Hoxb.,   China. 
„  persica,  Lrnn,,  Peach  tree. 

Pranus  armeniaca,  the  cherry,  PruDus 
eerasus,  also  Prunus  BokharieDsis,  Royle^ 
PniDus  triflora,  Roxb.y  grow  abundaatly  in 
the  North  West  parts  of  India.  Litsi  !  a 
species  of  Prunus,  in  the  upper  Punjab, 
ripeDS  in  September,  and  has  a  tolerably 
sweet  fruit  something  like  a  cheny. — Voigl; 
Fiwell ;  Rotfles*s  III.,  p.  205. 
PRUNUS  ALOOCHA,  Boyle. 

Plum  of  Irki. 

PRUNUS  ARMENIACA,  Linn. 

Armeniaca  vufgaris.  Lam. 


Bad  am -kohl,  Hivalatai. 

Uari ;  Harlan,      Jhblum. 

Ourdaloo, 

Cherkash, 

Chooli, 

MiBlimiah, 

Zard-aroo, 

Jaldaroo ;  Chooli,  Sutlej. 

Mandaia,     Tbanb-Indus. 

Chir,  Ravi. 

Chiran, 


Kanora. 

>> 
Lad. 

Pkb8. 

Pushtu. 


>f 


Bnrkook,  Ab. 

Shari,  Bbas. 

Baboor-kohanee,  Bokara- 
Ckeroli,  Chbnab. 

Tier-kuji ;  Chu-li,     Chim. 
Ghissari,  „ 

Apricot,  £ffO» 

Ztrd-alu,  Hind. 

Khoobani,  „ 

Kuhmiri  kiata,  „ 

Ohooloo,         Himalayas. 
Chinaroo,  „ 

KemeL 

Takhm-i-zard  alu.  |  Paharl  sari. 

Badam  talkh.  | 

The  apricot  tree  grows  well  on  the  first 
range  of  the  Himalayas,  bearing  abundance 
of  fruit  in  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
Propagated  in  the  same  way  as  the  peach. 
Id  India,  where  the  tree  has  been  naturalized. 
The  apricot  tree  grows  to  a  large  size  in 
gardens  of  the  Daccan.  It  blossoms  at  the 
same  season  as  the  peach,  from  Januaiy  to 
March ;  the  fruit  forms  and  attains  the  size  of 
a  common  marble,  after  which  it  fails  off,  and 
this  no  care  can  prevent.  Many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  get  buds  to  take  both  on  the 
peach  and  almond  stocks  but  without  success, 
attempts  to  graft  it  by  approach  have  hither- 
to been  unsuccessful.  It  is  the  Melea  arme- 
Diake  of  Dioscoroides  and  the  Precocia  mi- 
nora and  Mains  ainneniaca  of  Pliny.  In 
China  an  oil  is  extracted  from  the  stones. 
Moorcroft  mentions  that  ten  varieties  are 
grown  in  Ladakh,  all  of  them  raised  from 
seed,  except  one  which  is  budded.  Dr. 
Stewart  has  seen  Hie  apricot  wild  in  many 
places  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet,  in  the 
Panjab-Himalaya.  It  is  commonly  culti- 
vated all    over    up  to   10,000    or    perhaps 
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15,000  feet  (and  not  11,200  as  stated  by 
Hoffmeister)  in  some  places  in  the  dry 
climates  of  the  Upper  Sutlej  and  the  Upper 
Chenab,  and  even  to  11,500  or  12,000  feet  in 
parts  of  Tibet.  A  great  deal  of  the  fruit, 
especially  at  the  higher  elevations,  is  veiy 
inferior,  and  in  Tibet,  particularly,  Vigne 
mentions  that  it  is  generally  small,  which 
would  seem  to  be  coiroborated  by  the  fact 
that  200  maunds  were  imported  into  Le 
from  Kashmir  in  1867  (Cayley).  Aitchi- 
son  states  that  the  dried  apricots  are  im- 
ported into  Lahoul  from  Tibet.  Very  fair 
fruit  is  grown  in  many  parts,  and  in  some 
of  the  Kunawar  villages,  especially,  the  trees 
constitute  a  chief  form  of  the  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  yellow  heaps  of  it  may 
be  seen  drying  in  thousands  on  the  roof  of 
almost  every  house.  A  considerable  quanti- 
ty (Davies  Trade  Report  puts  it  at  100 
maunds)  of  dried  apricots  are  annually  im- 
ported via  Peshawur  into  the  Punjab  from 
Affghauistun  where  the  tree  is  largely  grown. 
A  gum,  similar  to  gum  arabic,  exudes  from 
wounds  in  the  bark  of  the  tree'.  The  wood 
does  not  appear  to  be  used  for  any  special 
purpose,  except  occasionally  for  making  the 
Tibetan  drinking-cups,  as  stated  by  J.  D. 
Cunningham. — Dr,  Riddell  ;  Dr.  Royle  ; 
Birdwoody  p.  551 ;  Moorcroft;  Charles  Dar- 
win^  M.  A.,  p.  R.  B. ;  Variation  of  Animals 
and  Plants  under  domestication^  Vol.  ii,  Lon- 
don,  1868 ;  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart,  m.d.  See  Acer. 

PRUNUS  BOKHARIENSIS,  Boyle. 
Bokhara  plum,  Eno.  j  Kokamalis  Grs^o,     Prr. 

Aloobokhara,HzND.,PirB.  |  ico«c«cvficAea,  Gx. 

Cultivated  at  Ghuzni. 
PRUNUS  CERASUS. 

Jerasaya,  Aa.  I  Padam,  Hivd* 

Common  Cherry,       Eng.  |  Aloo  fialoo,  Pzrs* 

The  Cheriy  tree  is  not  found  in  any  part  of 
S.  India  ;  but  abounds  wild  in  the  hills 
north  of  Deyrah  Dhoon,  producing  a  small 
common  black  fruit  fit  only  for  preserves, 
&c. — Riddell.     See  Cerasus  vulgaris. 

PRUNUS  DOMESTICA,  Linn. 

Barkook,  Bax^goog,  As.  f  Aroo ;  Aloo,             Hind. 

var.  Ejass,  „    i  Aloo  chah,  (small)        „ 

„     Idrek,  „    |  Shah  Aloo,  (yellow)      ,, 

„    ShahlooJ  ,,    I  Olchi  ;  er ;  or,    Kangka. 

Common  Plum,  En;^.  | 

Appears  to  be  common,  wild  and  cultivated, 
iu  Kashmir,  and  is  cultivated  in  Affghanistan, 
&c.  Moorcroft  mentions  some  from  Yarkand 
as  "  infinitely  preferable  to  the  best  French 
plums.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  the  Punjab 
plains,  yielding  a  waxy  yellowish  fruit,  also 
said  to  be  found  wild  in  the  Caucasus.  In 
Kashmir  the  wood  is  used  for  making:  the 
skeletons, of  the  papier  mache  boxes.  The 
wood  is  not  generally  sound,  but  handsome, 
resembling  pear  or  cherry.     It  is  used  in 
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PRUSSIAN  BLCJE. 


PSIDIUM  POMIFERUlf. 


turning.  Not  available  in  quantity — Darwin ; 
Dr.  J>  i.  Stewart ;  Powell. 

PRUNUS  INSITITIA,  the  bullace,  is 
found  wild  in  the  Caucasus  and  N.  W.  India. 
— Darwin. 

PRUNUS  PADUS,  Linn. 

Cerasus  cornuta,  Rozb, 


Enq. 


Hind. 


Paraa, 
Bart, 
Krun, 
Jamoon, 


Kaohan. 


II 
»i 


Bird  cherry, 

Horned  cherry, 

Wild  plum, 

Pacha;  Paja, 

Kalakat,  ,.  o»     i 

A  plant  of  Kaghan,  also  grows  at  Jsimla, 
at  an  elevation  of  from  7,000  to  10,000  feet, 
and  Dr.  Stewart  has  seen  the  people  in  the 
Murree  hills  eating  the  black  berries  of  this 
tree.  He  describes  it  as  a  fine  tree,  with 
handsome  bunches  of  white  flowers  in  April, 
which  grows  in  many  parts  of  the  Punjab 
Himalaya,  from  4,000  to  10,500  feet,  up  to 
the  Indus.  The  wood  is  not  much  valued, 
but  is  used  for  ploughs,  railings,  &c.,  and  for 
spoons.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives, 
but  has  a  mawkish  astringent  taste,  not  pecu- 
liarly attractive  to  Europeans.  The  kernel 
yields  a  poisoaous  volatile  oil,  similar  to  oil  of 
almonds.— 2>r.  J.  L.  Stewart  ;  FoweWs 
Hand-hook,  Vol  i,  p.  346. 

PRUNUS  SEBESTANA,  P6luk.  Syn. 
of  Cordia  myxa,  Linn. 

PRUNUS  TRIFOLIA,  Boxb.    Plum  of 

Ladak . 
PRUNUS  PUDDUM,  Boxb. 

P.  Sylvatica,  BodA.  \      Cerasus  puddum,  WaXL 

Pajja  Paddam,         Beas.  I  Amalgueh,  Jhslum. 

Chamiari,  Jhblum.  | 

A  small  tree  of  the  Dehra  Dhoon,  Sirmoor 
and  the  Himalaya,  and  occurs  in  the  Punjab 
Himalaya  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet,  up  to 
near  the  Indus.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  the 
natives,  tliough  it  is  always  somewhat  bitter. 
The  wood  is  coaree-grained,  light,  soft,  apt  to 
split,  and  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  but  is 
used  in  building,  and  occasionally  for  imple- 
ments.— Br.  L.  Stewart,  M.D. 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE. 


Sesqui  ferro-cyanide 
of  Iroii,  Eno. 


G£B. 


\  Aznrro  Pmssiatio, 

Ferri-ferro-oyanas, 

,,    sesqui-ferro- 

cyanidum, 

Lasar  Bexliiiskaja, 

Azul  de  Prussia, 


Hind. 
Lat. 


Rus. 


Percyanide  of  Iron,    ,, 
Blue  prussiate   ,,         „ 
Farro        „         n 
Bleu  de  Prusse, 
Cyaneisen 
Berlinerblau  »> 

A  pigment  or  dye,  composed  of  cyanogen 
and  iron,  and  procured  by  a  chemical  process 
from  carbonate  of  potass,  bullock's  blood, 
green  vitriol,  and  alum.  It  is  prepared  of 
different  degrees  of  purity,  and  additions  are 
made  to  it  according  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  required.  When  pure,  it  is  of  a  rich  and 
intense  blue,  with  a  copper  tint  on  the  surface, 
inodorous,  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  in 
alcohol  and  diluted  acids  ;  but  is  acted  ui)0ii 
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and  dissolved  by  strong  acids.  Prnssiaa  blae 
is  now  extensively  made  in  China,  the  art  of 
manufacturing  it  having  been  carried  from 
the  west  to  the  east  by  a  Chinese  sailor.— 
Waterston,  Faulkner;  McCullocKs  Com. 
Dic.y  p.  956. 

PRUSSIC  ACID,  or  Hydrocyanic  acid, 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  oa 
bi-cyanuret  of  mercury.  It  is  limpid,  veiy 
volatile,  and  of  a  strong  pungent  odoor, 
resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds.  Its  taste 
is  acrid,  and  it  is  virulently  poisonous.  Id 
medicine  it  is  used  as  a  sedative. —  Waterston; 
Faulkner. 

PKUSTERIEN,  Hind.,  Eremurus  apec- 
tabilis.      Bieb. 

PRYAMARATTI,  Tam.  of  Anisomeles 
malabarica. 

PRYANGO,  Hind.    Sterculia,  sp.  f 

PS  AM  MA, ?  Carex  arenaria. 

PSAMMOBIA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

PSAMMOTELLA,  a  genus  of  molhiscs. 

PSAMMOPHIDJi:,  a  family  of  birds  com- 
prising 

Psainmophis  sibilaps,  I/tnn.  Sommali. 
Psammodynastes  pulverulentus,  BoU,  Assam,  Btu^ 

mah,  , 

PSCHENZIA,  Rus.  Wheat. 
PSEUDOCARCINUS,  a  genus  of  crusta- 
ceans, the  following  are  species  of  the  £. 

Indies: 
Pseudo-arciQUB  rumphii,  Edw.^  Indian  Seas. 
„        belaDgeri,  Sdw.,  Indian  Seas. 
„        gig<^,  Bdw.,  New  Holland. 

PSEUDODON,  a  family  of  molluscs. 
PSEUDOIS-NAHOOR,  Ovis  aries. 
PSEUDOCOCCUS      ADOXIDUM, 
white  bug  or  mealy  bug  of  Ceylon. 

PS  HER,  Hind.  Parrotia  jacqueraontiaoA. 
PSIDIUM  CATTLEYANUM,  Sabine. 

Chinese  Giiava.  !  Purple  Guava. 

PSIDIUM  POMIFERUM,  Linn. 


Lal-payara,  Benq. 

Ma  la  ka,  Bubm. 

Jam,  DuK. 

Red  guava,  Eng. 

Apple-shaped  guava,    „ 
Lal*8afrijam,  Hind. 


Melaka  pela, 
Jamboo, 
Ratu-pera, 
Koia  maram. 
Jama  chetiu. 


Ma  UAL 
Malai. 

SiKGR. 

Tam. 

TSL 


The  guava  tree  of  the  W.  Indies,  Mexico, 
and  America,  is  cultivated  throughout  the  £. 
Indies.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet,  with  leaves  of  pale  greeo, 
and  beautiful  large  white  blossoms.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  pear,  and  a  little 
yellowish  when  ripe,  full  of  hard  seed?,  the 
size  of  buck-shot.  The  fruit  is  globose,  yellow, 
and  somewhat  astriugeut,  with  an  agreeable 
odour  ;  the  root  and  youug  shoots  we  astrio- 
geut  ;  and  are  esteemed  strcDgtbeuing  to  the 
stomach.  The  wood  is  but  little  used,  though 
esteemed  for  engraving. — Eng.  Cye.  ;  Mai- 
coha's  Travels  in  South  Eastern  Asia^ 
Vol.  i,  p.  108. 
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PSOPHOCARPUS  TETRAGONOLOBUS. 
PSIDIUM    PYRIFERUM,  Linn,,  Roxb. 

Guava  pyriformifl,  Ocertn, 


PTEKIS. 


Fejftn,  BxNG. 

Ma-Ia-ka,  BuRv. 

Sebo  man,  Can. 

Jam,  DuK. 

^Vhito  gnava,  Eno. 
Pear  ih&ped  guava  tree,  „ 

Amrood,  Hind. 

The  wood. 


Supari-jam, 
Pela, 

Suda-pera, . 
Manjid  varnam, 
Coaya  oiaram, 
Jama  chettu, 


Sebemara, 
GoaTa  wood, 


Jim, 

GoaTa, 

Feral^ 


Can,  I  Coaya  maram, 
£ng.  I  Jama  kurra, 

Thefrtdt. 

"Esq,  I  Coia  pallam, 
Malbal.  I  Goia  pandu. 


Hind. 

Mai«eal. 

Singh. 

Tam. 

It 
Tel. 


Tam. 
Tel. 


Sanb. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


The  pear-shaped  or  white  fniited  guava 
tree  prows  all  over  British  India,  Burmah, 
and  Tenasserim.  In  all  southern  Asia  the 
guava  is  seen  everywhere  in  gardens,  and  pro- 
bably found  its  way  to  India  from  S.  Ame- 
rica through  the  Portuguese,  its  fruit  is 
esteemed  as  a  dessert  fruit,  but  the  scent  when 
too.  ripe  is  unpleasantly  powerful  ;  it  makes 
a  most  excellent  jel ley,  and  also  is  prepared 
in  a  similar  manner  to  damson  cheese  at  home. 
The  fruit  sometimes  is  as  large  as  a  common 
baking  pear,  and  one  weighed  half  a  pound. 
They  have  been  brought  to  great  perfection 
in  some  gardens,  and  the  fruit  of  a  large  size 
divested  almost  of  seed  :  this  sort  generally 
has  a  veiy  rough  knotty  coat,  and  is  more 
spongy  and  less  firm  than  the  other  varieties. 
A  plant  continually  grown  from  layers  in  time 
ceases  to  produce  seed,  perhaps  this  variety 
has  been  so  procured.  It  is  easily  increased 
by  seeil,  and  only  requires  a  good  soil  to  thrive 
in.  The  trees  should  be  pruned  once  a  year 
otherwise  the  branches  become  very  straggling. 
Good  gunstocks  are  made  from  the  old  wood. 
Wood  small,  but  very  hard  and  is  used  by  Dr. 
Hunter  for  wood  engraving,  and  commonly 
for  pegs,  mallets,  handles  of  tools,  &c. — 
Mason  \  Rhode's  MSS ;  JiTislie,  p.  223  ; 
Dr.  Rtddell  ;  M.  U.  J.  R.  ;  Dr.  Cleghorn. 

PSITTACIDwffi,  the  parrot  family  of  birds, 
of  the  order  Scausores,  as  under : 

Order  I. — Scanaores  or  Climbera. 
Pam.  Psittacidse. 

Sub'Fam.     Cacatuinae,  2  gen.  5  ap.  viz.,  1  Calypio- 
rbyncus,  4  Cacatua. 
Suh-Pam.     PaittacinsB,  Parrots,  3  gen.  13  sp«  vis., 

1  CoraeopBis  :  2  Tanygnathus,  10  Palteomis. 
Svb-Fam,    Plaiycercinae,  Ground  Parakeets,  2  gen. 

2  sp.  viz.,  Aprosmictus  :  1  Platycercus. 

iiuh-Fam,  Loriinse,  Lories,  4  gen.  1  sub-gen.  and 
18  sp.  viz., 

Section  I. — Tongue  not  filamented. 

2.  Eleetus,  3  Lorieulus. 

Section  II.— Tongue  filamented. 

3.  Loiius,  4  Eos.  1  Trichoglossus. 

PSOPHOCARPUS  TETRAGONOLOBUS, 

DC. 

Dolichos  tetragonolobuB,  Linn, 
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Char-kona  shin,  Beng. 

Chandaree,  Bombat 

Charpatteef  ,, 

Pai  myeet,  BURM. 

PaihsouDgwa,  ,, 


Hakuch, 

Baw-chan, 

Karkol, 

Bab-chi, 

Karpugum, 


Tel. 


iipu 

cherru, 
Kalu  gachcha, 
Kala  ginja,  korjastham, 

Tib. 


Square-podded  doli- 
chos, winged  pea,   Eng. 
Goa  beans,  „ 

Cheveauz  de  frise,       Fr. 
Pois  carro,  „ 

Dara-dambala,        Singh. 

A  twining  annual,  the  pods  or  tuberous 
roots  of  which  are  commonly  eaten  in  India, 
commonly  cultivated  and  young  pods  used  as 
French  beans ;  easily  known  by  its  4  fringed 
membraneous  edges,  much  used  by  Europeans. 
The  plant  is  indigenous  iu  the  Mauritius.  In 
Tenasserim  there  is  a  variety  of  the  Goa  bean 
which  produces  esculent  roots  that  are  eaten 
like  potatoes,  and  are  a  very  tolerable  vegeta- 
ble.—j&?e^.  Cyc;  Jaffrey  ;  Mason, ^^qq 
Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 

PSORALEA  TETRAGONOLOB  A,  Linn, 
Syn.  of  Cyamopsis  psoratoides. 

PSORALEA  CORYLIFOLI  A,  Z.,  W,  ^  A. 
Roxb. 

Trifolium  uniflorum,  Forth, 

Ben.    Bapunga,  Bavanji- 

DUK. 

Maleal. 

PUSHT. 

Tam.  f 

This  herbaceous  plant  grows  in  Bengal  and 
the  peninsula  of  India.  Seeds  used  medici- 
nally. 

PSORALEA  TETRAGONOLOBA,Lfww. 
Syn.  of  Cyamopsis  psoraloides,  DQ  W.  &  A,y 
W,  Ic. 

PSYCHODENDRON  TRIFOLIATUM, 
Wall.     Syn  of  Andrachne  trifoliata,  Roxb. 

PSYCHOTRIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Cinchonaceae,  of  which  nine  species  are 
known  to  grow  iu  the  East  Indies. 

Sgau,  BuBM. 

A  handsome  shrub,  of  this  genus  grows  in 
Tenasserim  whose  i(mall  white  flowera  throw 
a  delightful  fragrauce  on  the  path  during  a 
morning  walk. — Mason  ;    Voigt,  p,  393. 

PSYCHOTRIA  EMETICA.  See  Cephaelis 
ipecachuana. 

PSYCHOTRIA  VOLUBILIS,  Roxb. 
Syn.  of  Paederia  fetida,  Linn. 

PTERIDOPH  YLLUM  DECIPIENS,  Thw. 
Rhus  decipieus,  W.  4*  ^^y  W.  III. 
Pehimbia-gass,  Sinoh. 

Grows  iu  the  central  province  of  Ceylon 
up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  It  flowers 
in  January  and  fruits  in  March.  It  is  a  very 
ornamental  tree,  and  in  Ceylon»  the  wood  is 
used  for  building  purposes. —  Thw.  En.  P/. 
Zeyl.,  p.  59. 

PSZENICA,   Pol.   Wheat 

PTERIS,  a  genus  of  ferns,  of  the  order 
Polypodiaceae.  The  following  are  East  Indian 
species : — 

amplectens,  WalL,  Bengal,  Burmah. 

angustifolia,  Stoz.^  Paras,  Sunderbuns, 

dimidiata,  Wall,  Sylhet. 
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PTEROCARPUS  ERINACEUS. 

«sculenta,  Font,  Australia, 
graminifolia,  Roxh.,  Parafi,  Sylhei. 
vittata,  Linn.f  Sunderbuns. 

The  rhizome  of  Pteris  esculenta  is  used 
as  food  in  Australia,  and  that  of  Marattia 
alata  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.— <9t;7i7no7a<f«  ; 
VoigU 

PTERIS  AMPLEXICAULIS,  Stipe- 
Clasping  Brake,  a  large  brake  common  at 
Tavoy  with  pinnate  fronds,  whose  leaflets 
have  two  lobes  at  the  base  which  clasp  their 
stipe  • — Mason. 

PTERIS  GRAMINIFOLIA,  Grass  Fern. 
The  trunks  of  forest  trees  in  Tenasserim  are 
often  clothed  with  the  green  drapery  of  the 
grass  fern,  which  grows  upon  them  precisely 
like  bunches  of  lonp  grass. — Mason. 

PTEROCARPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Fabaceae,  generally  tall  trees  furnishing 
useful  timber  and  other  products :  the  follow- 
ing species  occur  in  the  East  and  W.  Indies  : 

dalbergioides,  Moxh.,  Andamans. 
draco,  Lima*,  Guadaloupe. 
indicus,  WiUd,,  Moluccas,  China, 
marsupium,  Roxh.,  Concan,  Assam, 
santahnus,  Linn.,  Coromandel. ' 
wallichii,  W»  ana  A, 

One  species  of  Pterocarpus  is  known  in  the 
Tamil  countries,  as  the  Ausena  maram: 
another,  the  Jurabagum  maram,  common  about 
Nelambore  and  in  Wynaad,  is  a  large  tree, 
wood  used  for  building  and  fenqe  gardens  ; 
said  to  be  durable,  a  third  the  Karoo  vagoo,  is 
a  very  common  tree  on  the  western  ghauts  ; 
wood  strong,  durable,  and  much  used  for 
building,  a  fourth,  the  Wulla  honnay,  of  the 
Canarese,  grows  in  the  Mysore  forests,  and  is 
used  for  furniture  and  house-building.  A 
Burmese  species,Puddowk  of  Tavoy,  is  a  large 
tree,  used  for  furniture,  &c.,  another  called 
Beejah  in  Hindustani,  is  a  tree  of  Jubbulpore, 
grows  to  a  large  size,  is  found  in  all  parts, 
but  not  very  abundant,  has  an  excellent  wood, 
easily  worked. — Mclvor  ;  Captain  Fuckle  ; 
Gibson's  Bombay  Forest  Report  of  1857-60, 
p. 12  ;  Dr.  TVallich';  CaL  Cat,  Ex.  1862. 

PTEROCARPUS  ERINACEUS,  is  a  tree 
which  grows  to  40  or  50  feet  in  height. 
When  the  branches  are  wounded,  a  clear  bright 
gum  exudes  from  them,  which  is  one  source 
of  the  gum  kino  of  commerce,  and  is  mentioned 
as  such  by  Park,  It  is  a  very  powerful  remedy 
in  obstinate  chronic  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries, 
and  in  all  diseases  arising  from  laxity  of  tissue. 
Externally  it  is  applied  as  a  styptic  to  check 
hemorrhages  from  wounds  and  ulcers,  and 
to  diminish  discharges.  The  gums  obtained 
from  the  Pterocarpus  erinaceus  of  Gambia  and 
Senega],  and  from  the  Pterocarpus  marsupium 
of  India,  are  the  true  gum-kinos  of  commerce  : 
the  gum  from  the  Butea  fVondrosa,i8  the  Butea 
gum-kino  of  commerce  :  Botany  Bay  kiuo  is 
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Padonk, 
Hanee  mara? 
Bed  wood  tree, 
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obtained  from  Eucalyptus  resinifera :  a  kino- 
like  gum  is  obtained  from  Syzygium  jambo- 
lauum. — Eng.  Cye.;  Royle, 

PTEROCARPUS  ACERIFOLIUM. 

NaJ6«,  BuRu. 

This  gi'ows  along  with  teak  in  all  the  Pega 
forests,  its  timber  is  extremely  valuable  and  isas 
strong  as  either  teak  or  oak.  Its  durability  for 
purposes  of  ship-building  has  never  been  tested, 
because  it  has  never  been  d.esicated  or  killed 
like  the  teak.  It  attains  a  girth  of  tea  or 
twelve  feet  and  rises  to  a  lofty  height.  It 
has  a  dark-brown  wood. — McClelland. 

PTEROCARPUS  BILOBUS,  Banks. 

Vayngi  wood,  Eno.  |  Vayngi  marum,        Tin. 

This  is  reckoned  by  the  natives  a  very 
useful  wood.  It  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
is  employed  in  making  doors  and  wiudows, 
and  for  other  common  purposes. — Ains.  Mat, 
Med.^  p.  207,  • 

PTEROCARPUS  DALBERGIOIDES,  Sb, 

BuBV.  {  Andaman  red  wood 
Can.        tree,  Bir<L 

Enq.    Tenasseri  m  mahogany, , 
Beebla,  Mabl! 

This  large  and  handsome  tree  is  a  native  of 
the  Andaman  Islands,  where  it  grows  to  150 
feet  high  with  a  girth  of  15  feet.  It  is  com- 
mon in  large  jungles,  above  and  below  the 
ghats  in  Canara  and  Sunda.  It  is  said  to 
be  found  chiefly  as  a  large  tree  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  Promo  and  inhabited 
places  to  the  north  of  that  town,  but  rarelj 
in  the  forests.  Trees  of  the  largest  size 
abound  in  the  forests  of  British  Bar- 
mah,  east  of  the  Sitang  river,  also  in  the 
valley  of  the  Sal  ween  river  and  its  tribu* 
taries.  the  Thoungyeen,  Yoonzalen,  Hiine- 
boay,  Houndraw  and  Attai*an  :  but  they  are 
much  less  frequent  in  Pegu  and  entirely  want- 
ing in  some  districts.  It  is  abundant  but  scat* 
tered  all  over  the  provinces.  The  wood  is 
prized  beyond  all  others  for  cart  wheels.  The 
trees  are  felled  green,  and  ara  split  up  into 
short  planks  3  feet,  6  inches  long,  2  feet  wide 
and  9  inches  thick.  Three  of  these  piecei 
make  one  wheel,  and  a  pair  is  sold  on  the 
spot  in  the  forests  of  the  Prome  district  at 
from  12  to  25  Rupees.  In  the  Tenasserim 
provinces,  its  maximum  girth  is  6  or  perhaps 
7  cubits,  and  maximum  length  1 6  to  30  feet, 
that  of  great  girth  being  always  short.  When 
seasoned,  it  sinks  in  water.  It  takes  about  two 
years  to  season ;  when  cut  it  has  a  peculiar  and 
fragrant  smell,  another  wood,  called  PeJdowk, 
is  procurable  in  abundance  at  Tavoy,  which 
seems  veiy  strong  but  does  not  sink  and  is  de- 
void of  smell.  The  Padouk  wood  of  the  Pter- 
ocarpus dalbergioides  of  Roxburgh,  is  extest- 
sively  used  in  the  Gun  Carriage  Manufactoriei 
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cheeks,  axle  cases,  perclies,  poles,  tlrabev  fi'um 
ing,  waggon  pei'chea  and  framing,  heavy  field 
cliveks,  tniDsom^,  asle  leases,  'faacid  spikes, 
poles,  bi-acea,  Irnmiog,  &e.,  aM  pnria  of  giin-isoD 
wriiiges,  gavi-isoii  ii-avei-siiig  idntt'oi'ms,  jis 
well  as  gun  aud  mortar  platforms,  transport 
cirria^res  and  limbers,  oirt  work  of  all  sorts, 
■nd  henvyand  liglitfield  wheels.  lu  Burmah, 
icubiu  foot  weighs  60  lbs.  lu  a  full-grown 
tree  on  good  soil  the  average  length  of  the 
trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  US  feet,  anil 
iveriga  girth  measnred  at  €  feet  fiom  the 
groiiud  ia  9  feet.  It  sells  tliere  at  I2aiiiiaaper 
cnbiulbot.  Thewood  is  not uullkemahogauy, 
but  is  moi'o  heavy,  red  and  coarse-graiiied, 
that  of  the  root  is  beautifullj  variegated, 
closer  gi'aiued  aod  darker  coloui'ed.  It  is 
ueeJ  for  furuiture,  and,  bj  the  Burmese,  to 
make  their  musical  iiistrumeuts, —  Dri,  Voiyt, 
Giiiion  and  McClelland,  Eng.  Cyc,  Mr. 
Soberl  Brown,  Dr.  RraudU,  Cat.  Cat.  Ex. 
1862,  Mad.  Cat.  1862,  Boyle  Ilhiit.,  p.  195. 
PTEROCARPUS  DRACO,  iinii. 

Pv  offidnalii,  Jar.q.  \  Pt.  hemiptpra,  GaH. 

Diim-ul-mkwuD,  Aa.,Hiii.  I  Katja  murgiim  nitru.  Tii_ 
J;ili-rODiiiee,  ,,    |  Khun  uawsaban, 

DngOD'i  Mood.         En(i.  I  Hita  du-khaa, 
tiDdntiiDargtrittuin.TAli.  |  Hirg-i-barl 

Tliis  tree  was  iutroduceJ  into  India,  from 
tbe  West  ludies,  in  1812.  It  is  native  of  the 
American  Islauds,  and  es)>ecially  Guada- 
loiipe.  The  buric,  wood,  aod  leaves  are  re- 
maikably  adti'ingeut.  The  dragon's  blood 
ia  mass,  of  commerce,  according  to  Jncquiu, 
iatite  produce  of  this  tree,  but  another  sort,  and 
most  likely  that  sold  iu  Indiau  bazaars,  is 
produced  by  the  Calamus  draco  of  the  Straits, 
ia  tbe  form  of  a  red  hard  resin,  iu  large  some- 
wbfllcyiiodrical,  lumps;  it  coutaiiia  benzoic 
acid  and  lannic. —  Voigt ;  0' Skaitghnessy,  p. 
997 :    Powell'^  Hand-hook,  Vol.  i,  p.  342. 

PTI;R0CARPUS  INDICUS,  WiUde. 
fidouk.  BURH.  I  Eoacirooiil,  Emo- 

Grows  iu  the  Malay  islands,  iu  China  and 
the  Moluccas.  It  is  a  handsome  tree  with 
long  TCBviag  bmnches  and  clusters  of  deep 
yellow  dowel's,  which  scent  the  air.  It 
produces  vei-y  fine  timber,  said  to  be  white  ? 
and  not  equal  to  the  red  padowk  of  tbe  P. 
dalbei^ioides.  But,  Dr,  WalUch,  noticing  it 
UB  Moulmein  tree,  says  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
tod  hard  compact  timber,  closely  resembliug 
the  Andaman  wood.  iVIr.  Mason  describes 
the  Pteroearpus  indicus  of  Tenasserim,  as  a 
majealic  ever-green,  whose  yellow  papiliona- 
eeouitSowerB  clustering  amid  the  bright  droop- 
ing foliage,  scent  the  air,  like  the  large 
magnolias,  for  several  huudreU  yards  arou&d. 
It  is  propagated  by  simply  planting  large 
tmnches  in  the  ground  at  the  commencement 
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of  the  rains.  There  are,  th. 
called  padouk,  the  red  and  thi 
guished  by  the  Burmese — tl 
the  finest  timber,  but  the  ■ 
by  far  the  finest  ornflmenti 
be  considered  one  of  the  mo 
trees  of  Burmah.  This  sf 
gum  kino. —  Voigt';  Norl.  0 
Dr.  CleghoTfi  in  M.  E.  J. 
Walliek. 
PTEROCARPUS  MARS 
Pteroearpus  bilobiis,  / 
Fogy ;  Vijrgsli,  Bkno. 
Pita»l;YBgali7 
Padnuk* 


Who 


la;Bia;Bibl>,      Dqi 


Vijayi 
Bhenl 


Veng. 
Yagt 


Bibla  ;  Pit  nhalo, 
Baja«ar,HD(D.ofNi_. 
Bejaaal,  „  „  „  |  Yegei 
This  is  a  large  and  a  vei 
especially  when  in  flower  iu 
the  rains  :  its  seed  ripens  a' 
the  year.  It  is  widely  dif 
one  of  the  most  abundant  at 
of  S.  India,  also  the  valuat 
Malabar.  It  is  one  of  the 
striking  trees  in  the  Indiai 
very  high  trunk,  which,  how 
ever  straight.  It  is  met  wii 
moriu  to  tiie  Himalaya.  I 
round  the  foot  of  the  Neilgl 
along  die  roads  through  thi 
there  notched  iu  a  V-shapi 
extraction  of  kino  which  me' 
market  ou  tbe  coast  and 
wooden  boxes  to  Bombay. 
riantly  on  the  eastern  gha 
betweea  Vellore  and  Salem, 
labar  and  Canara  ghauts,  wl 
titles  are  collected  of  the 
The  tree  abounds  near  Tcllic 
tbe  whole  Malabar  coast.  Il 
□  the  Bombay  fores 
'ihern  iuland  ones, 
of  the  extreme  south,  as  in  tbi 
and  it  everywhere  reaches 
Bnchanan  Hamilton  meutioi 
name  of  Vijaya  as  occurrin] 
also  to  the  eastward  of 
been  observed  in  the  Con 
Eajpeepla  juagleB,(Dr.  Lush) 
It  has  a  very  close  and  fre 
grain,  but  is  subject  to  num' 
coal  black  and  charred  ap 
queotly  a  fault  of  3  inches  d 
siderable  length  preseDta  its 
count  it  might  be  a  dangero^ 
for  Joists.  For  all  works, 
such  faults  would  not  i 
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PTEROCARPUS  SANTALINUS. 


exposed,  as  ia  rafters,  bressumers,  &c.,  &c., 
aDd,  generally,  pieces  of  small  scan tl log,  it 
would  be  found  a  most  valuable  timber.  In 
strength  it  is  much  superior  to  teak,  appa- 
rently always  retaius  its  esseutial  oil,  and, 
like  it,  door  frames  of  20  years'  standing  are 
the  only  instances  of  white  ants  having  at- 
tacked the  red  irood.  This  tree  is  greatly 
prized  at  Dharwar,  not  for  its  exudation,  but 
for  its  timber.  On  the  Godavery,  the  native 
dhol  is  often  made  of  it.  The  timber  was 
tried  as  sleepers  on  the  Madras  railway,  but 
iron  sleepers  now  take  the  place  of  all  other 
kinds.  It  makes  hai^dsome  furniture,  and  re- 
sembles fine  mahogany,  but  must  be  well  sea- 
soned, to  avoid  its  yellow  stains.  The  tree 
being  thus  widely  diffused,  and  the  exudation 
procurable  in  large  quantity,  it  may  possibly 
come  into  extensive  use  in  dyeing  aud  calico- 
printing.  The  timber  is  of  a  dark-brown 
colour^  it  dyes  yellow  and  for  building  pur- 
poses it  is  almost  as  good  as  teak,  but  cannot 
be  used  for  lintels  of  doors,  windows,  &c.,  as 
it  discolours  the  whitewash.  It  yields  from 
incisions  a  large  quantity  of  blood-i'ed  juice, 
whifh  on  being  simply  exposed  to  the  sun, 
hardens  and  then  quickly  cracks  into  little 
angular  masses  and  crumbling  fragments 
which  constitate,  without  further  preparation, 
the  kino  of  the  shops.  Dr.  Wight  sent 
specimens  of  kino  from  Coimbatore.  Speci- 
mens of  the  euxdation  sent,  by  Dr.  Cleg- 
horn  to  Professor  Christison  fh  1846  from 
Mysore,  were  considered  by  him  *  quite  iden- 
tical with  the  kino  of  commerce.'  The  tree 
being  thus  widely  diffused,  and  the  exuda- 
tion procurable  in  large  quantity,  it  may  pos- 
sibly come  into  extensive  use  in  dyeing  and 
calico-printing.  The  product  can  be  obtain- 
ed with  facility  by  simply  incising  the  bark 
and  requires  no  outlay  save  that  of  collecting. 
The  timber  is  very  little  inferior  to  teak,  it 
seems  less  liable  to  split  after  long  exposure 
and  is  equally  strong,  but  the  wood  is  heavier. 
Vessels  built  in  the  Ganjam  districts  are 
planked  with  it  ;  and  the  door  uanuels  and 
Venetians  of  the  neglected  houses  at  Ganjam 
are  formed  of  this  wood  and  have  stood  bet- 
ter than  teak  similarly  situated.  Very  great 
caution  is  requisite  in  using  this  wood  to  ob- 
tain it  sound.  It  is  more  expensive  than 
teak  to  work,\ind  when  sawn  green  the  outer 
planks  bend  considerably,  its  price  on  the 
Godavery  is  about  3  annas  a  foot.  This  is 
one  among  the  unlucky  woods  of  the  natives 
though  the  prejudices  against  it  have  in  part 
given  way  to  profit.  For  general  utility,  it 
is  superior  to  any  other  mahajante  wood;  a 
commercid  term  among  the  people  of  the 
Northern  Circars  including  all  wood  used  for 
building  except  teak. —  Dr.  Roxburgh's  Plor 
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Indica,  Vol.  iii,  fj.  234  ;  Coromandel  Blantt^ 
Vol,  ii,  t,  116  ;  Vrs.  Wight,  Oibson,  Royle^ 
Cleghorn,  Voigt ;  Captains  Sankey,  FuckU, 
Beddome ;  Mess^'s*  Latham,  Mclvor,  fioAdc'i 
JISS. ;  Madras  Cofiservator  s  Report  of  1^3^; 
/^inslie's  Materia  Medica  ;  O^Shaughnetsy'i 
Bengal  Dispensatory  ;  Madras  Exhih'Um 
Juries"  Report  ;  Sng.  Cyc. 
PTEROCARPUS  SANTALINUS,    Uku, 


Ak. 

» . 

B£NO. 

» 
BURM. 

Can. 
Dan. 
DuK. 
Emo. 

n 

Fb. 

OSE. 

GUK. 


Hudl 


It. 


Lal-chandan, 
Chandana, 
Sandalo  roso, 
Uruttah  chandanam, 

Maual 
Sandal  lurkh,  Psu. 

Buckum,  „ 

Rakta  chandana,  Saxs. 
Rok  tchandan,  BIahr.  Snra. 
Ranjana,  Tbl. 

Sigapa  shandanum,  Tax. 
Ku-chandanam,  Tku 
Bakta-gandluim,         „ 


Sundun ; 

S  undul  ahmar, 

Kack  to-chanda  n, 

Chandana, 

Na-sa-phiu, 

Honnay, 

Sandel  hout,  ? 

Lal-chandaua, 

Sanders  wood, 

Red  Sanders  wood, 

Red  Sandal  wood, 

Santale  rouge, 

Sandal-holz, 

Kuttunji, 

This  large  lofty  tree  grows  throaghoat 
British  India  and  in  the  Archipelago.  It  is 
abundant  on  the  Nagery  Hills,  Ceylon,  Timor. 
Its  timber  is  chiefly  used  by  dyers  and  colour 
manufacturers,  also  to  colour  several  officinal 
preparations,  such  as  compound  tincture  of 
lavender.  Its  colouring  matter  called  '  saota- 
lin,'  forms  a  beautiful  colour,  precipitates 
with  many  metallic  solutions.  The  woodisex- 
ported  from  Madras  in  billets,  it  is  very 
heavy,  sinking  in  water,  extremely  hanl, 
of  a  fine  grain  and  bright  garnet  red 
colour  which  brightens  on  exposure  lo 
the  air,  it  is  employed  to  dye  lasting 
reddish  brown  colours  on  wool,  it  yieHs 
its  colouring  matter  to  ether  and  alcohol, 
but  not  to  water,  its  price  in  bond  in  Eoglsod 
was  in  1852,  13£  to  14£  a  tor:  i 

But,  as  brought  into  Madras  since  184S,  ils 
timber  is  in  short  billets,  generally  holiow,oriii 
twisted  or  knarled  masses,  the  billets  2  to  3 
feet  long  and  rarely  3  feet  in  girth,  indicating; 
that  the  forests  are  being  exhausted.  It  \&  not, 
seemingly,  used  in  Madras  city,  but  is  very 
largely  exported  to  Calcutta.  The  billets  are 
of  adeep  red  colour,  the  concentric  cii*cle8  bei^f 
divided  by  dark  lines.  With  different  mordant^ 
it  yields  various  shades  of  red,  but  these  are 
said  not  to  be  permanen  t.  The  Madras  ex- 
ports for  1853-1854  amounted  to  47.431 
cwts.,  value  59,570  rupees.  In  tlie  4  yean 
1852-53  to  18o5-56,  there  was  exportaJl 
from  Madras  cwts.  179,815,  value  ropeai 
2,20,983  ;  the  destination  chiefly  being  tltt 
United  Kingdom,  Indian  French  ports,  Pegiw 
Bengal.  Red  sanders  wood  is  priacipaHf 
shipped  to  England  from  Calcutta  in  iogi 
from  2  to  10  i^iches  diameter,  generally  wiilt* 
out  sap,  and  sometimes  in  roots  and  apGIl 
pieces.  This  will  explain  much  of  the  Bhi|ir 
ments    from  Madras    to  Calcutta,    in  wfaiek 
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litter  district  the  tree  la  not  known  to  grow. 
The  logs  ure  often  notched  at  both  end::,  or 
cnt  with  a  hole  aa  for  a  rope,  uud  are  much 
worn    extenially  from  being  dragged  along 
the   ground  ;  otber  woods,  as    also    indeed 
iroiy  tusks,  are  sometimes  perforated  for  the 
like  pnrpoae.     It  ia  heavy,  extremely  hard, 
with  a  fiue  grain,  and  is  very  much  used  as 
I  dye  wood,  and  by  colour  manufacturers  : 
»Im,  often  in  turnery.     It  is  largely  used  in 
Bengal  for  Hindoo  images,  and  in  Ajraore  for 
ihesuffumigationa  of  hindoo  idols.     It  yields 
ils  colouring  matter  to  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
Mt  to  water.     It  ia  employed  to  dye  a  lasting 
reddish  brown  on  wool.     Dr.  Wight  aays  thia 
wood  ia  brought  to  Coimbalore  in  Bmall  qoan- 
lilies  from  Mysore,  and  sold  by  weight  at  au 
extravagant  price.     Seen  under  tlie  micros- 
.cope,  the  texture  is  the    same,   as   that  of 
P.  marsupium   the  colour   only    differs.     It 
grows  abundantly  iu  the  Naggery  Hills.     It  is 
(old  by  weight  as  a  dyewood,  aud   forms  a 
regular  article  of  export.     It  lAkea  a  beauti- 
fhl  polish,  hut  the  high  price  of  the  wood  for 
dyeing  porpoaea.precludea  its  use  as  a  timber. 
Theimportaofredsaundera  wood  from  Calcutta 
ind  Bombay  chiefly  into  London  a 
extent  of  700  or  800  tons  a  year,  worth  £6  to 
£9  per  ton.     It  is  brought  to  Ajraeri    " 
Delhi,  cosis  tea  rupees  pev  maund.     Indian 
practitioners,     sometimes  recommend    it    in 
pawder  in    conjunction  with  certain  herbs, 
lod  mixed  with  gingilie  oil,  as  an  exteniul 
application,  and  purifier  oflhe  skin,  after  bath- 
ing.   Ita  red  colouring  matter,  tailed  San- 
tilin,  also  acts  as  a  diaphoretic,  like  gentian. 
It  is  applied  to  the  forehead  in  headache  ;  and 
ilioasa  cosmetic— /<ifl*.  Afal.  Med.,p.210: 
Sng.  Cye.  ;    Rohde's,  MSS.;    Tredyotd,  Mt. 
Sohde'*  MSS.,  Captain  Beddome,  Dt.  Wight, 
Dr.Clfffhom  i«  M.E.J.R.  of  1855,  Dr.CUg- 
knrn  in  Conservator's  He/iorl,  pp.  37-38,  Mr. 
Faulkner,    Mr.   Simmondx,    M.    E.     ~     ~ 
Balfour's,   Commercial  Frod-iets  of  Madras 
fruidimcy,  Drun/'s  Useful  Plants.  Voigt  ; 
Gn.Med.    Top.,  p.  131  ;  Aii>s.  Mat.  Med., 
F-i2  ;  PoTretVi  Hand-booli,  Vol.i,  p.   342. 
PTEROCARPUS  SISSOO,  Boxb.     Syn. 
of  Dalbet^ia  sisaon,  Roxb. 

PTEROCARPUS  WA  LLICHII,  produces 
•timber  which,  in  its  finest  specimens,  beai-s  so 
ttroug  a  resemblance  to  mahogany,  that  a 
tiaitor  mistook  it  for  mahogany,  ond  recorded 
ft  M  such  in  the  book  of  his  travels.  At 
■tnlmain,  it  is  called  red-wood,  and  one  of 
iie  trees,  for  there  are  two  species.  Ft. 
Bilbergioides  and  Pi.  wallichii,  differs  very 
^htly  from  the  tree  which  yields  the  Andaman 
W-wood,  of  which  Boxburgh  wrote  :  "  wood 
■rt  nnlike  mahogany,  but  more  heavy,  red, 
nd  coane  in  the  grain.    That  of  the  root 


beautifully    variegated,  closer  grained,    and 
darker  coloured." — Mason. 

PTEIiOCAULON      ALOPECUROIDE- 
UM.     Syn.  of  Conyza  alopp'"'""''''» 

PTEROCERA,  a  genua 

PTEROCYCLOS,  a  genu 

PTEROCLES,  a  genua 
family  Pteroclidje,  the  sani: 
grouse  of  Europeans  in  Indii 

ireu.\riua,  Pal/as,  large  aand  ( 

W.  Province*  and  Sind. 
faaciatus,  3copoii.,  painted  Ktoo 

of  India  except  Bengal  and  1 
alcliata,    Linn.,    large    pin-tail* 

Europe,  N.  Africa,  Central  A 
MuatuB,  Ttmn.,  common  aaod  i 

S.  lodiii. 
Muegalliia,  ii'nn,,  3.  Africa,  An 
ciirouatua,  Africa,  W.  Asia. 

The  large  "  black  breast" 

uarius)  is  at  once  diatingui: 

"      entailfrom(P.exuBtua 

,"  which  ia  by   far    tl 

both  are  met  with   in 

and  waste   places.     Their  fli 

and  although  their  flesh  is    t 

voury,  they  are  much  sought 

pean  sporisroen.     Adams  faaa 

that  another  species  is  somelii 

uorlli-wesl  frontier  of  the  Pi 

the  large  pin-tail  (P.  alchata; 

tobepleDlifulinAffghanistana 

Adams  ;  Jerdon,     See  Birds. 

PTEUOMYS.  Cur.  A  gem 

Sciurids,  and  commonly  know 

squirrels  because  of  the  skin 

being  extended  between  the 

feet,  forming,  when  expanded 

chute-     The  species  occur  in 

of  Asia  aud    in    the  islands 

ilago. 

Pleromys  cineraceus,  Bl^b 
Pteromya  elegans,  S.  Mul/e. 
Pieromya  iuornatus,  Is.  Gei 
Pt.  albiventar,  Gra 
White-bellied  flfiag  I  Ruii-guj 

squirrel,  Esq.  \  , 

Above  grizzled  reddish  brc 
head  and  body  HUiehes;  found 
N.  W.  Himalaya  from  Kashra 
Simla,  Landour  from  6,000  to 

Pteromya  leachii.  Gray.  S] 
lerus  fioibriatus,  Gr.,  BIy. 

Pteromys  raaguificus,  Hodgi 

P.  ohryBothryi,  Hodg.      I  Sciuropte 
Red-bellied  Syiiig  Bifom, 

Above  dark  cheanut  or  ocfa 
iied  with  b 


hue,  and  the  tail  tipped  with  I 
is  very  soft ;  a  female,  meaant 
from  head  to  insertion  of  tail; 
20  inches  in  length.    This  fl; 


PTEROPOPID^. 

nocturnal  in  habits,  secreting  itself  in  hollows 
of  decayed  trees,  and  feeds  on  the  tender 
shoots  of  the  pine. 

Pteromys  nitidus,  Geoffry^    Pen.  Malacca. 

Pteromys  oral,  Tick.  Syn.  of  iPteromys 
petaurista,  Pallas^ 

Pteromys  petaurista,  Pallas,  Blyth, 

P.  oral,  TicktU. 

Pakya,  Mahr. 

Para-chalen,         Maleal. 


P.  philippensis,  Elliot. 
Brown  flying  squirrelyENO 
Oral,  KoL. 


Upper  parts  dusky  maroon,  black-grizzled 
-with  white,  head,  body,  20  inches  long,  in- 
habits Ceylon, .  North  to  Central  India.  It 
lives  on  roots. 

Pteromys  philippensis,  Gray,  Philippines. 
Pteromys  senex,  Hodg,  Syn.  of  Sciuropte- 
rus  cauiceps,  F.  Cuvier,  Gray. — Tennent^s 
Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  of  Ceylon, 
p.  42  ;  Adams  ;  JerdotCs  Mammals  of  India, 
PTEROPODA,  a  class  of  the  MoUusca, 
as  under  : 

Class  III.     Pteropoda. 

Section  A.     Thiecosoraata. 

Family  I.     Hyaleidse. 

Genera.  Hyalea,  syn.  Cavolina,  rec.  19  sp.,  fostil  6  ap. 

Cleodora,  syn.  Clio,  rec.  12  ip.  also  fossil. 
Suh-fftnus.  Creseia,  rec.  5  sp. 

Cuvieria,  rec.  i  sp,,  fossil  I  sp. 

Theca,  fossil,  6  sp.  jS(yn.Cresois,Pugiuncuhi8. 

Pterotheca,  fossil,  3  sp. 

?  Conularia,  fossil,  1 6  sp. 
Sub-genus.  Coleoprion,  fossil. 

Eiirybia,  ree,  3  sp. 
Subgenus.  Psyche,  rec.  1  sp. 

Cymbulia,  ree.  3  sp. 

Tiedemannia,  rec>  2  sp. 

Family  II.     Limacinidae. 

Genera.  Limacina,  Syn,  Spiratella,  rec.  2  sp. 
Spinalis,  Syn,  Heterofusus,  rec.  12  sp. 
t  Cheletropis,  Syn.  Sinuaigera,  reo.  2  sp. 
Macgillivrayia,  rec.  2  sp. 

Section  B.      Gymnosomata. 
Family  IIP.     Cliidae. 

Genera.  Clio,  Syn.  Clione,  rec.  4  sp. 
Suh-genus  ?  Cliodita,  rec.  3  sp. 
Pneumodermon,  rec.  i  sp. 
Sub-genus  ?  Spongiobranchaea,  rec.  2  sp. 
?  Pelagia,  rec. 
Cymodocea,  rec.  \  sp. 
—  Woodward^ s  Recent  and  Fossil  Shells. 

PTEROPOPIDJE,  a  family  of  bats  of  the 
Bub^order  Cheiroptera,  as  under  : 
Sub-Order.     Cheiroptera,  Bats. 
JFam,  Pteropodida^.  Frugivorous  bats. 
Pteropua  edwardsii,  Jerdon. 


P.  medius,  Temm. 

P.  loucocephalus,  Hodg. 


Badul, 

Toggul  bawali, 
Large  Fox  bat, 
Flying  fox, 
Rousettej 
Gadal, 


Bbno. 
Can. 

£ng. 


P/  as8ameD8is,ifcZel/a»(f, 
EU.,  Blytk. 

Bar-bagal, 

War-baggul, 

Kalongf 


fillTD. 

Mahb. 

Malay. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


„       Sikat  yelli, 
Hind.    Siku  rayi,  ,, 

Found  in  Ceylon,  India  and  Burmah.     It 
is  eaten  in  Ceylon. 
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PTEROSPEKMmL 

Pteropus  leschenaultii,  Jerdon, 
Pt.  seminudus,    Kelaart.  \  Fulvous  Fox-bat,     Exg. 

Madras,  Camatic  and  Trichinopoly. 
Pteropus  edulis,  Java  and  Malacca. 
Pteropus  dussumierii,  Is,  Geof  Coatiaent 
of  India  ? 

Cynopterus  marginatus,  Jerdon. 

Pteropus      pyrivorus,  P.  tittsccbeilus,  Temm. 

Hodgson.  Ell,  Ely.  Bwtf. 

Cham  gadili,  Beng.    Small  Fox  bat,         £v«. 

Throughout  all  India  and  Ceylon. 
Cynopterus    affinis,     Gray^   Himalaya,  a 
synonyme  of  C.  marginatus. 
Macroglossus  minimus,  Jerdon. 

Pteropus  minimus. 

Tenasserim  and  Malayana. 

Many  of  the  Pteropus  bats  inhabit  Malayans, 
Qeylon,  India,  Burmah,  Malacca,  Java.  To 
drink,  which  it  does  by  lapping,  the  Ptero* 
pus  suspends  itself,  head  downwards  from 
a  branch  above  the  water.  Insects,  cater- 
pillars, birds'  eggs,  and  young  birds  an 
devoured  by  them  ;  and  the  Slnglialese  say 
that  the  flying-fox  will  even  attack  a  tree- 
snake.  It  is  killed  by  the  natives  for  the 
sake  of  its  flesh,  which  Sir  J.  £.  TeoneDt 
was  told  resembles  that  of  the  hare,  it  is 
strongly  attracted  to  the  cocoanut  trees  during 
the  period  when  toddy  is  drawn  for  distillation, 
and  exhibits,  it  is  said,  at  such  times,  symp- 
toms resembling  intoxication.  Neither  the 
Hying-fox,  nor  any  other  bat  ia  Ceylon,  is  ever 
known  to  hyberaale.  In* Western  India  tiw 
Portu&^uese  eat  the  flying-fox,  and  pronoance 
it  delicate  and  far  from  disagreeable  in 
flavour.  PceropUs  edwardsii  take  up  their 
abode  on  a  banyan  or  other  tree.  Each  batii 
suspended  by  the  hind-feet.  TheMahrattascaU 
this  bat  the  *  wurbagool .'  The  species  is  very 
plentiful,  and  numbers  are  ii;>nnlly  to  be  seen  in 
the  still  evening  at  high  elevations,  flyiogwilh 
an  easy  floating  motion,  now  and  then  varied br 
the  regular  flap  of  their  large  wings  as  they 
steer  their  course  towards  the  fniit-grovci. 
The  half-cast43  Portuguese  eat  tliem,  and  look 
upon  their  flesh  as  delicious.  Individuals  of 
this  species  appear  lo  differ  considerably  in 
size,  which  may,  however,  be  owing  to  age. 
One  killed  by  Dr.  Adams  measured  from  tip 
to  tip  about  five  feet.  Figs,  mangoes,  &c., 
constitute  th^ir  favourite  food.  Pteropos 
edwardsii  and  P.  conspicillatus  are  foDad  in 
Australia  and  Tasmania. —  Tenneni^s  Sketches 
of  Nat.  History,  p.  1 8.  ;  Adams'  Naturalist 
in  India  ;  Jerdon  s  Mammals  of  India* 

PTEROSPERMUM,a  small  genus  of  plant* 
of  the  order  SterculiacesB,  (from  the  Greek 
word  vTHpov  signifying  awing,  and  mp/utM 
seed),  found  in  the  Indian  Isles  and  the 
southern  parts  of  India.     All  the  species  fomr 
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PTSROSPERMtlM  SUBERlFOLIIIM. 

handsome  trees,  and  abound  in  noucilage.    The 
followiDg  are  East  Indian  species  : 

accrifolium,  WUlde,  Peninsula  of  India,  Assam. 

aceroides,  Wdl.^  Martaban. 

heynianum,  Wall.,  CKngi,  Courtallum. 

lanceaefolium,  Buck.,  Assam. 

obtusifoliiim,  Wight,  Courtallum. 

rubiginoaum,  Nej/ne,  Courtallum. 

xeticulatum,  W,  and  A,,  Peninsula  of  India. 

suberifolium,  Law,  Peninsula  of  India,  Ceylon. 

PTEROSPERMUM       ACERIFOLIUM, 
Willde. 

Einnk  champa,       Beno.  I  Toung-phet  won,     Burm. 
Nagee,  Burm.  | 

A  useful  timber  tree  and  affording  good 
shade.  According  to  Voigt,  this  is  a  large  tree, 
of  the  peninsula  of  India  and  Assam,  and 
it  grows  along  with  teak  in  the  Pegu 
forests,  though  scarce.  The  timber  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  is  as  strong  as  teak  or 
oak,  but  its  durability  has  never  been  fairly 
tested,  as  it  has  never  been  desiccated  like 
teak.  It  attains  a  girth  of  10  or  12  feet  and 
rises  to  a  lofty  height.  It  has  a  dark  brown 
Tfood.-ZV,   McClelland,  Eng,  Cyc.^  Voigt. 

PTEROSPERMUM  ACEROIDES,  Wall. 

Tha-ma-jam-wai-zoke,  BURV. 
A  timber  tree  of  Martaban,  and  growing  in 
the  Pegu  forests  similarly  to  P.  acerifoliura, 
hot  plentifully  ;  timber  of  the  same  quafities 
as  P.  acerifoliura.— rot<7^  ;  fVallich  iMcClel- 
land. 

PTEROSPERMUM         HEYNEANUM, 
Wall, 

Pterospermum  suberifolium,  Willde. 
Velago  xylocarpa,  Ocertn. 


PTEROSPERMUM  INDICUM. 

PTEROSPERMUM  INDICUM- 


Ejaboka  wood  tree,  £ng. 
Kaiaboka  wood  tree, 
Amboyna  wood  tree, 


ft 


Lin^^oa  wood  tree,      Ese 
Serioulout,  Malay 


Lolugu  chettu, 
Loluga  kurra. 


Tbl 


»i 


Wekng-gas,  Sinoh. 

Ttddee  mai-am,  Tam. 

Noliifa  chettu,  Tbl. 

A  native  of  all  the  mountainous  tracts  of 
India.  Flowering  time  the  beginning  of  the 
bot  season.  Trunk  erect,  growing  to  be  a 
timber  tree  of  middling  size.  The  wood  is 
white  and  too  soft  to  be  of  much  xx^e.-^Rohde' s 
MSB,  '  ^ 

PTEROSPERMUM    SUBERIFOLIUM 

W«Iang  tree,  Anqlo-Singh.  I  Taddi  maram.        Tam. 
Velenge.  Sinoh.  | 

This  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  tracts 
^W  over  India,  A  tree  of  Courtallum,  of 
the  Godaveiy  foiests,  and  the  Ginji  hills. 
Wood  pinkish  and  hard,  buti^generally  hollow 
in  the  centre.  In  Ceylow,  it  is  common  up 
to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet,  especially  in  the 
drier  parts  of  the  island.  The  wood  is  useful 
for  many  purposes  where  toughness  is  re- 
qaired,  such  as  poles  of  bullock  carts,  betel 
trays,  and  gun  stocks.  A  cubic  foot  weighs 
36  lbs.,  bat  it  is  said  to  last  only  from  5  ?  to 
?  ?  years.  Flowering  time  the  beginning  of 
Ihe  hot  season,  March,  April  and  May. 
IVnnk  erect,  growing  to  be  a  timber  tree  of 
middling  size,— TAm?.  Mr.  Rohdes  MSS.  Mr. 
^endig;  Tennant ;   Voigt;    Capt.  Beddome, 
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According  to  Holtzapfel,  the  botanical  bame 
of  tJie  Kyaboka  wood  tree  has  not  yet  been 
determined   with     certainty.      But,    it    has 
been  said  to  be  called  Pterospermum  indicuro. 
The  Kyaboka  is  said  by  Prof.  Reinwardt,  of 
Leyden,  to  be  the  burr  of  the  Pterospermum 
indicum  ;  but,  by  others  that  of  Pterocarpos 
draco,  and  to  be  brought  from  the  Moluccas,  ' 
the  islands  of  Borneo,  Amboyna,  &e.     The 
native  name  appears,  from  the  specimen  of 
Mr.  Witson   Saunders,  to  be  "  Serioulout,*" 
the  wood  itself  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
burr,  or  rather  lighter,  and  in  grain  resembles 
plain  mahogany.      Col.  Lloyd  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  root  of  the  cocoanut  tree  is  so 
similar,  when  dry  and  seasoned,  to  the  bird's- 
eye  part  of  the  wood,  termed  kyaboca,  that 
he  could  perceive  no  difference,  the  cocoa  has 
a  tortuous  and  silky  fracture,  almost  L*ke  in- 
durated asbestos.    But,  it  is  said,  the  com- 
parison of  the  palm  wood  with  the  kyaboka, 
renders  the  question   uncertain,  as  amongst 
the  multitudes  of  ordinary  curly  woody  fibres 
that  one  cannot  account  for  in  a  palm,  there 
are  a  few  places  with  a  soft  friable  matter   • 
much  resembling  it.     The   general  belief  is 
that  P.  Indicum  throws  out  burrs  or  excres- 
cences, and  that  which  receives  the  name  of 
Amboyna    wood   or  Lingoa  wood  seems   to 
be  the  timber  of  the  bole  of  the  tree,  some- 
times along  with  that  of  the  bun\     The  Lin- 
goa  wood,  or  Amboyna  wood  of  commerce  is 
abundant  at  Ceram,  New  Guinea,  and  through- 
out the  Molucca  seas,  and  can  be  obtained  in 
any  quantity,  if  the  precaution  be  taken  of 
ordering  it  during  the  previous  trading  season. 
It  IS   very  durable  and  takes  a  high  polish. 
At  the  exhibition  of  1851,  there  was  seen  a 
circular   slab  of  this  wood,  from  Ceram,  6 
feet,  7  inches  in  diameter.     But,  such  large 
circular   slabs  are  only  obtained   by  taking 
advantage  of  the  spurs  which  project  from 
the  base  of  the  trunk,  as  the  tree  itself  has 
not  sufficient  diameter  to  funiish  slabs  of  such 
widths.     They  are  occasionally  met  with  so 
large  as  9  feet,  but  the  usual  size  is  from  4  to 
6  feet.     Amboyna  or  Lingoa  wood  was  im- 
ported  in   considerable  quantities  into  Great 
Britain  during  the  period  in  which  the  Moluc 
cas  were  British  possessions  ;  but  Poole  in 
his  statistics  of  commerce  says  it  is  now  seen 
m  Britain. 

The  Kyaboka  wood  of  commerce,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  knotty 
buiTs  or  gnarled  excrescences.  It  is  brought 
from  Ceram,  New  Guinea,  the  Aitu  and  other 
islands  of  the  Moluccas,  to  Singapore  ;  and 
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PTILONOPUS  CINCTUS. 

is  much  esteemed  as  a  fancy  or  orDamental 
wood  for  cabinet-work  ;  of  late  years,  its  esti- 
matioD  seems  to  have  decreased  in  Europe, 
but  it   is  still  much  valued  by   the  Chinese, 
and  is  sold  by  weight.     It  is  sawn  off  in  slabs 
from  2  to  4  feet  long  and  2  to  8  inches  thick. 
It  resembles  the  burr  of  the    yew,  is    very 
hard  and  full  of  curls — the  colour  being  red- 
dish brown,  varying  to  orange.     It  is   used 
for  making  small  boxes,  writing  desks  and 
.  other  fancy  ornamental  work.     It  is  tolerably 
hard,  and  full  of  small  curls  and  knots,  the 
colour  is  fi'om  orange  to  chestnut  brown,  and 
sometimes  red  brown.    At   the  Madras  ex- 
hibition  of  1855,  a  slab  of  Kyaboka  wood, 
imported  from  Singapore,  whs  exhibited  by 
Dr.  Sanderson.     A  small   portion  was  polish- 
ed, and  in  its  marking  showed  well  the  high- 
ly ornamental  appearance  of  the  wood.   The 
specimen  exhibited  the  very  knotty  charac- 
ter and  curly  fibres  of  the  wood,  from  which 
pieces  of  even  a  foot  square,  free  from  flaws, 
can  rarely  be  obtained. — Ilokzapfel,  J.  R.  M. 
JS,  0/1855;  Cat.  Ex.  1851^  Sing.  Cat.  Ex, 
1861  ;  Poolers  Statistics  of  Commerce. 

PTEROSPERMUM  LANC^FOLIA, 
Roxb.  A  tree  of  Assam,  with  u  dense  strong 
wood. 

p'terosfermum   SEMI-SAGITTA- 

TUM,  Buck,  A  tree  of  Assam,  which  flowers 
in  March,  April  and  May,  with  large  white 
fragrant  flowers. —  Voigt. 

PTEROSPERMUM    SUBACERIFOLT- 

UM. 

Na-gee,  Bukm. 

Dr.  McClelland,  at  p.  133  of  No.  ix  of 
tlie  Records  ef  the  Government  of  India, 
thus  remarks :  Pterospermum  aceroides,  Tha- 
ma-jam-wai-zoke  :  also  P.  subaceri folium  and 
P.  acerifolium,  Najee,  Burm.y  three  species 
of  large  timber,  found  growing  along  with 
teak  in  all  the  forests  of  Pegu.  The  two 
first  are  plentiful  but  the  third  kind  is  scarce. 
This  timber  is  extremely  valuable  and  is  as 
strong  as  either  teak  or  oak.  Its  durability 
for  purposes  of  ship-building  has  never  been 
tested  because  it  has  never  been  desiccated  or 
killed  like  the  teak.  It  attains  a  girth  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet  and  rises  to  a  lofty  height. 
Wood  dark-brown. — Dr,  McClelland, 

PTERYGOTA    ROXBURGHII,  Schott 

and  EndL 

SterculiA  alata,  Jtoxb. 

A  tree  of  Sylhet  and  Chittagong,  with 
large,  iron -coloured  flowers,  streaked  with 
crimson  and  yellow.  At  Silhet,  its  seeds  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  as  a  cheap  substitute  for 
opium. — Roxb.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  182  ;  Voigt, 
p.  103. 

PTILONOPUS  CINCTUS,  a  white  head- 
ed pigeon  of  Timor. 
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PTOLEMY  PHILADKLPHOS. 


PTILONOPUS     SUPEREUS,    and  P. 
iogaster,  green  and  purple-doves. 

PTOLEMAIS  of  the  Greeks,  the  modem 
Akha  or  Acre. 

PTOLEMAIS  THERON,  was    built  bj 
Euraedes,  and  was  in  lat  16*  24'. 

PTOLEMY  LAGUS,  or  Soter,  was  the 
son  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  by  his  coDCubine 
Arsenoe.     He  was  a  favourite  of  Alexander 
the    Great,   on    whose    death    he    obtained 
Egypt,  Lybin,  and  part  of  Arabia,  to  which, 
on  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  he  added  Ccelo- 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  Judtea  and  the  isle  of  Cy- 
prus.    He  made  Alexandria  his  capital  aod 
built  there  a   lighthouse,  called  the  Phaiw, 
as  a  guide  to  pilots  for  that  harbour.    Alex- 
andria was  now  made  the  port  on  the  Medi- 
terranean side,  and  merchandize  from  Eorope 
was  carried  thence  up  the  Nile  to  the  city  of 
Coptus  (prol)ably  near  Keueh)  and  conveyed 
across  the  desert  from  thence  to  the  sea-port 
of  Myos-Horraos  (probably  near  Cosseir)  od 
the  Red  Sea.  He  dug  a  canal  from  a  branch  of 
the  Nile  to  Damietta,  a  port  on   the  Medite^ 
ranean.     The  canal  was  1 00  feet   broad,  30 
feet  deep,    and  ten    or    twelve   leagues  io 
length,    extending     in   fact    to  the    'bitter 
wells.'   He  meant  to  have  continued  it  to  the 
Red  Sea,  but  desisted  from  fear  that  the  Bed 
Sea  was  three  cubits  higher  than  the  land  of 
Egypt !  That  this  canal,  though  deeper  than 
that  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  did  not  succeed  is  evi« 
dent  from  the  fact  that  in  277  B.  c.     Ptokmj 
Philadelphus  again  changed  the  direction  of 
Indian  traffic.   Ptolemy  Lagus  died  B.C. 285. 
PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS,  son  and 
successor  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  was  so  named'j 
ironically  liecause  he  killed  his  two  brotben.! 
He   was  a  great  encourager   of  commerefcl 
He  is  said  to  have  caused  the  Hebrew  Scrip-] 
tures  to  be  rendered  into  Giwk,  in  that  rer- 
sion  called  the  Septuagint.     He  was  a  libenll 
patron  of  learned  men.     He  constructed  con-l 
siderable  fleets  both  on  the  Red  Se&  and  thel 
Meditermnean  sea.    On  account  of  the  dao^ 
attending  the  port  of  Myos  Honnns,  Fto*l 
lemy  Philadelphus  sent  an  army  to  construeCl 
the  haven  of  Berenice,  in    which  the  shifffl 
engaged  in  Indian  commerce  took  shelter  it[ 
great  security.     Trade  increased  enorm<ni2 
by  the  new   route,  and  Alexandria 
rich   and    famous.      Ptolemy     Philadelpht 
(287-246  B.  c .  ),  on  the  recommendation 
his  chief  librarian  (Demetrious   Philarete8)i 
is  said  to  have  sent  a  Jew  of  the  name 
Aristeas,  to  Jerusalem,  to  ask  the  hi^ 
for  a  MS.  of  the  Bible,  and  for  70  intei 
ters.     Others  maintain  that  the  Hellenisl 
Jews  who  lived  at  Alexandria,  and  who 
almost  forgotten  their  native  language, 
this  translation  made  for  their  own  bedcAt*! 
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Certain  it  is*  that  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  b;  c  (285),  we  find  the  He- 
htB^  Bible  translated  into  Greek. 

Fcolemj  Philadelphus  constructed  a  canal 
from  Arainoe  (near  the  present  Suez)  to  the 
PeJufiiac  branch  of  the  Nile :  and  afterwards, 
pcfisibiy  because  of  the  tedious  and  dangerous 
navigation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Red  Sea, 
founded  the  city  of  Berenice  on  the  western 
side  of  that  sea,  and  nearly  under  the  troj/ic 
(that  is,  450  miles  below  Suez),  from. whence 
the  merchandize  was  transported  across  the 
desert  of  Thebais  to  Coptus  on  the  Nile. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  died  b.  c.  246,  aged  64. 
•^MulUr^s  Lectures^  p,  86. 

PTOLEMY  EUERGETES,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  declared  war 
against  Antiochus  Theus,  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  sister  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Antiochus. 
Ptolemy  made  himself  master  of  Syria  and 
Celicia,  and  was  extending  his  conquests 
when  the  news  of  a  revolt  re-called  him  to 
Egypt.  He  soon  quelled  the  insurgents,  and 
by  the  prudence  of  his  reign  acquired  the 
title  of  Euergetes  or  benefactor.  He  died 
B.  c.  221,  and  was  succeded  by 

PTOLEMY  PHH^OPATERS,    ironically 
so-called  because  he  had  poisoqed  his  father, 
his  mother  and  several  of  his  relatives.     He 
favoured  the  Jewish  nation.  He  died  b.c*  204. 
PTOLEMY,  (CLAUDIUS,)  or  Claudius 
Ptolemteufi,  generally  known  as  Ptolemy  the 
6eogi*apher,    lived    about  a.  d.    138.      He 
was  a  mathematician  of  Pelusium  and  is  cele- 
brated for  his  system  of  the  world,  in  which  he 
placed  the  earth  as  the  centre.    His  geography 
is  a  valuable  work,  and  was  printed  at  Amster- 
dua  in  1618,  folio  ;  his  treatise  on  Astrology 
in  1535,  and  his  Harmonica  at  Ox  ford  in  1683. 
Although  this  geographer's  Map  of  India  is 
exceedingly  faulty,  a  work  which  lias  travel- 
led down  to  us  from  the  second  century  of  our 
era,  must  have  possessed  something  worthy 
torecommend  it,  and  to  keep  it  alive.  Taxila, 
Almost  due  north  of  Buiy<^aza,  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy    11°    to   the   east   of    it  ;  and    the 
Douth  of  tlie  Ganges,  which  was  fixed  by 
kiid*measarement  from  Taxila  and    Palibo- 
ihra,  is  placed  38*  to  the  east  of  the  mouth 
-of  the  Indus,  the  true  difference  being  only 
20*.     As  a  general  rule,  the  Greeks  would 
aeem  to  have  designated  the  various  peoples 
whom  they   encountered  by  the  names   of 
their  principal  towns.     Thus  we  have  Kabu- 
pL  and  the  Kabolits,  Drepsa  and  the  Drepsi- 
mi,  Taxila  and  the  Taxili,  Kaspeira  and  the 
lEaspeiraei,  from  which  General  Cunningham 
infers  that  there  was  most  probably  also  a 
lown  named    Cadrusia,    whose    inhabitants 
vere  called  Cadrusi.     The  names  of  other 
peoples  and  towns  are  recorded  by  Ptolemy  ; 
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but  few  of  them  can  now  be  identified,  as  we 
have  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the  bare  names. 
The  Parsii,  with  their  towns  Pai'sia  and  Par- 
siana,  General  Cunningham  takes  to  be  the 
Pashai,  or  people  df  the  Panjhir  or  Panshir 
valley.  The  true  name  is  probably  Pan- 
chir,  as  the  Arabs  always  write 7  for  the 
Indian  cA.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  three 
great  passes,  in  the  western  chain  of  moun- 
tains, the  Pyle  Sarmatse,  the  Pyle  Albanie, 
and  the  Via  Caspia,  were  each  closed  by  large 
beams  of  wood,  pointed  with  iron.  In  the 
midst  of  the  narrow  valley  flowed  a  river. 
The  southern  extremity  was  protected  by  a 
castle  built  on  a  high  rock.  This  defence 
was  to  prevent  incursions  from  the  people  of 
the  north.  It  is  likely  that  the  fii*8t,  the 
Pyle  Sarmatce,  is  the  same  with  the  Porta 
Ibericae,  or  Porta  Caucasia,  mentioned  by 
Sirabo,  and  the  present  pass,  or  valley  of  the 
Terek.  The  two  latter,  the  Pyle  Albanie 
and  the  Via  Caspia,  merely  bestow  two  names 
on  one  place,  which  is  the  pass  now  called 
Derbent.  But  tliere  was  another,  the  Porta 
Cumana,  that  lay  farther  westward.  Pliny 
notices  it  particularly,  describing  its  fortress 
by  the  name  of  Cumania.  These  defiles,  as  keys 
of  the  East,  have  always  been  vigilantly 
guarded  by  the  possessors,  who  knew  their 
value.  But  Leon  the  First,  rather  chose  to 
incur  an  inroad  from  the  barbarians,  than  be 
at  the  smaller  expense  of  keeping  the  gate 
tliut  fixed  their  bouudary.  Justinidn  knew 
better  ;  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Kobad, 
king  of  Persia,  (a.  d.  532,)  agreeing  that 
this  pass  should  be  protected  by  both  sove- 
reigns in  common  ;  or,  if  totally  confined  to 
Kobnd*s  troops,  the  Roman  should  pay  the 
Persian  monarch  one  million  and  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  in  reward  of 
the  double  service.  Ptolemy,  makes  men- 
tion of  the  '*  Arcati  Boren/'  In  the  last  map 
of  his  volume,  tliat  which  contains  the  '<  Aurea 
Chersonesus"  and  the  "  labades  Insulae," 
(supposed  to  have  meant  respectively  the 
Malayan  Peninsula  or  Sumatra  and  the  Java 
Islands)  he  places  a  country  far  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Aurea  Chersonesia,  under  the 
equinoctial  line,  which  he  states  to  be  occupied 
by  **  JEthiopes  Icthyophagi,"  or  "  Negro  fish- 
eaters  ;"  the  first  term  being  that  employed 
by  the  Romans  to  distinguish  the  black  and 
wooly  haired  Africans  from  the  Mauri taui  and 
other  brown  races  of  the  east ;  and  the  second, 
that  usually  applied  to  all  nations  who  derived 
a  portionof  their  subsistence  from  the  sea.  The 
system  of  naming  nations  from  the  food  which 
formed  their  chief  means  of  support,  seems  to 
have  been  very  prevalent  among  the  ancients  ; 
witness  "  Hippopliagi"  the  horse  eating 
Tartars,  ''Lotophagi,"  lotus  eaters,  &c.     This 
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systeTxi,  alUiough  not  to  be  recommeDded  at 
the  preseat  day,  has  proved  highly  useful,  for 
these  names  are  sometimes  found  to  contain 
the  only  existing  description  of  the  habits  of 
the  people  on  whom  they  were  conferred,  as 
in  the  present  instance.  Dr.  Leichhardt  in 
his  late  overland  journey  from  Sydney  to  port 
Essiugton,  found  some  tribes  of  genuine  Loto- 
phagi  on  the  lagoons  of  the  table- land,  as  will 
come  to  be  noticed  below.  The  position  of 
this  country  with  regard  to  the  Aurea 
Cherso'nesus  agrees  well  with  that  of  New 
Guinea,  the  great  seat  of  the  Papuan  race. 
The  existence  of  a  negro  people,  at  so  remote 
a  spot,  which  he  must  have  learned  from  the 
information  of  Indian  navigators,  seem8,indeed, 
to  have  led  Ptolemy  into  the  gi'eat  error  of 
his  system,  for  believing  that  the  country  of 
the  "  iEthiopes  Icthyophagi"  formed  part  of 
the  continent  of  Asia,  he  has  made  that 
continent,  in  his  general  map  of  the  world, 
come  round  by  the  south  and  join  the  African 
continent  about  Point  Prassuro,  in  latitude 
15°  S.  (the  then  southern  known  limit  of  the 
east  coast  of  Africa),  thus  making  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  seas  of  the  Eastern  A  rchipelago, 
form  one  vast  Inland  sea. — RennelVs  Memoir, 
pp.  35,  241  ;  Cunningham's  Ancient  Geog, 
ofbidia,  pp.  9,  31-32.  See  Buddha,  Inscrip- 
tions,  Kars,  Kerkook,  Kha-chan-yul,  Khu- 
zistan,  Knrumbar,  Kulzum,  Koh,  Topes. 
PTYCHOTIS  MONTANA,  Graham, 

Bhaphullee,  Blyth. 
PTYCHOTIS  SYLVESTRIS,  Royle. 

Arab-ajwan. 
Grows  in  the  khadir  lands  of  the  Saharun- 
pore  district  :   and  used  as  a  stomachic  aro- 
matic remedy  in  flatulence. — O^Sh.,  p.  358. 
PTYCHOTIS  COPTICA. 

Bal-ajwan,  Hind.  |  Coptic  am  mi. 

A  plant  of  Candia  and  Egypt,  used  as  a 
stimulant  SiYom&tu\—0*Shaughnessi/y  p.  357. 

PTYCHOTIS  INVOLUCRATA. 
Olianoo,  Beng.  I  Anisoon,  Hind. 

Kadhoeni,  „     I  Anisboo,  „ 

•     Used  as  a  substitute  for  parsley. 

PTUN,    DuK,,  Hind.   Euphorbia  nivulia, 

Buck. 
PTYADACTYLUS  GECKO,  the  Chik- 

chak,  a  lizard  of  Labuan.     It  is  vei-y  domes- 
tic, like  the  Chaplak  of  India.     It  is  said  to 
be  luminous  on  occasions. 
PTYCHOTIS  AJOWAN,  DC,  ^.  4r  ^., 

W.Ic. 

Ligusticum  ajowan,  Roxh,  Flcm, 
Sison*ammi,  Ainslie, 
Athamantha  ajowan,  Wall, 

Amoos,  Ar.  j  Ajmodam,  Saws. 

Boro-joan  Bxno.    Omam,  Tam. 

Ajouain  Juvani,  „      I  Omamu ;  -Pel. 

Bishop^B  weed  seed,  Duk.  I  Vamam  chettu,  ., 

Nankhah,  Pebs  | 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  Um- 
belliferae,  and  an  excellent  remedy  io  flatu- 
lent  colic.  Cultivated  in  India  everywhere, 
much  used  iu  India.  Flowers  small,  white, 
Small  '  fruit.  Seeds  of  an  aromatic  smell, 
warm,  pungent  taste  ;  much  used  by  the  na- 
tives, for  medicinal  and  culinary  purposes.— 
Voigt ;  Hoxb, ;   O'Shaug/tnessj/,  pp,  357-5$. 

PU,  Tam.,  Tel.     A  flower. 

PUA.     The  Tibetan  name  of  the  marmot. 

PU  AGAKARA  or  Potu  agakara,  Tel.  Me- 
mordica  dioica,  It. 

PUA  JETTI,  Maleal.  Gomphia  angusti- 
foHa,  Vahl 

PUALAIN,  or  Marmar,  Malay.    Marble. 

PUAM-CURUNDALA,  Conyza  cinerea. 

PU-AN-KU.  According  to  the  Chinese,  the 
primeval  man,  who  came  out  of  the  mundaitt 
egg  :  he  lived  18,000  years. 

PUAR,  or  Pouar.  A  highly  respectable 
Mahratta  family,  at  Multan,  30  miles  N.  £.  of 
Poonah.  In  the  early  periods  of  Mahratta  hii- 
tory,  the  family  of  Puar  appears  to  have  beea 
one  of  the  most  distinguished.  They  were  of 
a  Rajput  tribe,  numbers  of  which  had  been 
settled  in  Malwa  at  a  remote  era ;  from  whence 
.this  branch  had  migrated  to  the  Dekhan.— 
Malcolm's  Central  India,  Vol,  i,  p.  97. 

PUARASU,  properly  Purasu,  Tam.  The»- 
pesia  populnea,  Linn. 

PUARI,  Hind.     Ficus  caricoides. 

PUBB  MOUNTAINS,  length,  about  90 
miles,  from  C.  Monze  to  lat.  26^.  Supposed  to 
equal  those  of  W.  Sind,  viz.,  2,000  feet,  higheft 
part,  about  lat.  25°  30'  N.  In  25°  3'  and  lat. 
66°  50'  E.,  they  are  crossed  by  the  Gundobi 
pass,  described  as  stony,  and  of  easy  aaoeot 
and  descent. 

PUBERTY,  amongst  mabomedan  girls  ii 
called  Baligh-hona :  p'haili  sir  mylee  bona; 
also  Burron  men  milna,  and  amongst  the  poor 
and  uneducated,  its  occurence,  in  a  girl,  ii 
celebrated  with, music.  With  hindoos,  and tbt: 
non>aryian  races,  the  girl  is  put  outside  tfai 
house  till  the  time  of  purification  occun,  Eei^ 

PUBESCENT  CUCUMBER,  Eng.  Caco- 
mis  pubescens,  Willd,  W.  4f  -^• 

PUBHA,  Mahb.    Chickraasia  tabularis,  AL 

PUBNA,  a  district  and  town  in  Bengal,  the 
town  130  miles  from  Calcutta,  it  is  aflat,  fertile 
district  to  the  north  of  Jessore. 

PUCHA,  Malay.  Putchuck.   SeePuchapat 

PUCHA  COTTE  MARAM,  Tam.  Sapindm 
emarginatus. 

PUCHA  PAT,  Bbn6.,  Hind.  White  hore- 
hound,  Patchouly,  used  in  India,  as  an  iiigr^ 
dient  in  tobacco  for  smoking,  and  for  acentinf 
the  hair  of  women.  The  essential  oil  is  also  ri 
common  use  for  imparting  the  peculiar  £rfr* 
grance  of  the  leaf  to  clothes,  among  the  superisr 
class  of  natives. — Simmond's  Diet, 
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PUCilA  PATARU,  or  Patcha  Pajaru,  Tam. 
See  Pessaloo. 

PllCHULA— ?  Flacourtia  cataphracta. 

PLCIICIIA,  C^iouniis  irifjoiius,  li.  iii,  722— 
ir.  le.  497. 

PL'CHIKAGADDl.orChipurugaddi.  Aris- 
tida  setacea,  Retz. 

PIJCHE£SEE,  IliKD.  A  celebrated  game 
amongt  t)ic  mahomedana. 

PUCKA,  or  Pukkah,  Hind.  Mature,  perfect, 
a  betiia-  class  of  Imilding  in  India  than  the 
temporary  erections.  Pucka-maund,  Hisd., 
meowre  of  capacity,  equal  to  80  lbs.  Pucka- 
«ecT,  HiKD.  An  Indian  weight  for  silk  and 
otlier  commoditiea,  18,666  lbs. — Simmond't 
Dia. 

PUCKEEWAJl,  a  thieving  race  of  the  Pun- 
jtb.mahouedaaa,  whom  the  authoritiea  in  1863 
tried  to  reform. 

PUDA  GAULA,  Bexo.  Viverra  zibetha, 
Zi'nn.,  Raxb, 

PUDALUNGAI,  Tiit.  Trichosanthes  an- 
guina,  Linn. 

PUDANG,  Malat.     A  sword. 

PUDABA,  Hind.     Erytirina  arborescena. 

PL'DARI,    HiKD.     Hamtltoaia    suaveolena, 

PUDARTHA,  Sams.,  from  pada,  a,  word, 
lod  aartha,  an  object. 

PDDAVAI,  Tam.    Sarhi,  a  woman's  cloth. 

PUDDALUM,  Tkl.  A  weightof  Maaulipa- 
tam,  of  Ij  Iha.—Simmo'uJ's  Diet. 

PUDDH^VTI,  Sanb.,  a  road,  from  pada,  the 
loot,  and  has,  to  smite'. 

PUDDIEM,  or  Pajah,  a  Nepaul  tree,  re- 
lembles  in  its  leaf  and  wood,  tbe  English 
cherry,  the  wood  being  held  in  sanctity  by  tbe 
natives ;  perhaps  the  Prunus  puddam. — Smith's 

PUDDING  PIPE  TREE.  Cathartocarpus 
fatola.  Pert. 

PUDDY,  or  Purry,  Dtis.  A  dry-measure  for 
gr^n,  consisting  of  eight  ollucks,  and  forming 
the  eighth  part  of  a  marcal.  The  puddy  con- 
taiu  1 J  English  quart,  and  the  heaped  puddy 
irdghs  about  3  lbs.,  8  ozs.,  12  drachms.  In  the 
'  Camatic  the  puddy  is  =  3  j  pints  ;  in  Madras, 
only  2|  pints  ;  as  a  weight  it  is  nearly  5  lbs. 
— SmimofKr*  Diet.  See  Measures,  Marcal, 
Weights. 

PUDEL,  Tah.     Trichosanthcs  cucumerina, 

PUDER,  Gbr.    Hair  powder. 

PUDERA,  HiiiD.     Typha  elephantina. 

PUDHA,  of  Bombay,  Chickrassia  tabu- 
bris,.^. 

PUDI-KALENGU,  Maleal.  Dioscorea  acu- 
lata. 

PUDINA,  also  Nana,  Girz.,  Hnn>.  Mentha 
Tiridis,  in  the  Delcfaan,  Mentha  crispa,  also 
Mentha  sativa,  mint. 
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PUDKALAI,  < 

PUUMAK 

PUDMA  PODU,BEHa.  Water-lily,  Nelum- 
bium  speciosuni,  Willd. 
PUDMA  KURUBEE,  Bb 

PUDMAI.AYA,  or  Padu 
padina,  the  water-lily,  and  ; 

PUDMO-GOOLUNCHU 
tomentosus. 

PUDMA-NABHA,  Sans 
water-Uly,  and  nabhee,  the 

PUDMA-PRABHOO,  S 
a  water-lily,  and  prabhoo,  a 

PUDO-GAULA,   BnoT. 


Padang, 


PUDUNG, 
a  place. 

PUDYAVALEE,  or  Pad 

padj^  prose,  and  avalee,  a 
PUEKOACHIM,  Tib.  ' 
PUERARIA  TUBEROS. 

Hedysarum  tuberoe 
Shimee}^  batrajee,  Brno.  I  Salt 
Sialti,  CUEXAB.    Sial 

Bodar,  „        Dar 

Sural,  Pah  J.  j  Gui 

The  tubei 
Biilari  kaud,  I 

A  great  climber,  a  native  < 
tains  and  the  Punjab,  the  I 
as  a  poultice  to  swellings  i 
tubers  are  exported  to  the 
nesinj,  p.  316  ;  CkgJtom's 
KuUu  ^   Kangra,  p.  81. 

PUEY,  BoKM.  A  theatr: 
The  faiis  or  '  Pueys'  are 
under  the  pretence  of  wora 
great  efficacy.  At  Thegya 
Suseenah,  a  mile  above  Bl 
group  of  pagodas,  the  orig; 
by  Dammasokah  !  At  Susi 
pagodas  all  of  a  heap.  The  I 
sands,  commenced  on  the  i 
the  9th,  there  were  at  leas 
huts,  8ho[»  and  stalls  erectc 
for  the  Puey  and  the  imigra 
put  up  and  on  each  side  of  il 
for  the  two  chief  officials,  wb 
three  days  and  nights. 

PUFPINUS  OBSCURUS 
of  Tropical  and  South  Seas 
northward, — Cal.  Sev.,  No. 

PUG,  Gcz.  A  foot,  a  foot. 

PUG  CHIK,  L»pca.     Als 

PUGGI,  a  detective  who 
or  foot  mark.  One  was  em 
man  who  had  carried  off  t 
to  a  Tegmental  mess  at  1 
him  to  Ahmedabad,  twelve 
lost  him  among  the  well-troc 
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city,  but  recovered  his  traces  on  reacliing  the 
opposite  gate  ;  and,  though  long  foiled  by  the 
fugitive's  running  up  the  water  of  the  rivulet,  he 
at  last  came  up  with  him,  and  recovered  the 
property,  after  a  chase  of  irom  twenty  to  thirty 
miles.  Pug,  in  the  Kangra  dialect  also  means 
.  foot.  The  skill  of  many  of  these  Puggees 
in  Guzerat  is  very  remarkable  :  they  mea- 
sure with  a  string  every  trace  of  the  im- 
pression of  the  f(X)t,  and  make  observations 
with  a  sense  which  practice  renders  very 
acute.  The  moment  the  object  of  their 
pursuit  is  traced  to  a  village,  the  string  and  all 
the  remarks  are  delivered  to  its  Puggee,  who 
pursues  the  chase  till  he  finds  the  thief  or 
murderer,  or  till  he  lodges  him  in  another  vil- 
lage. The  numerous  instances  of  extraordi- 
naiy  discoveries  of  criminals  through  this 
mode  almost  stagger  belief. — Malcolm'' s  Central 
India,  Vol,  ii,  ^.  1920. — Elphinstone*8  His- 
tory of  India,  p,  363. 

PUGAREE,  an  Indian  turban-piece  of  mus- 
lin. 

PUGHA,  see  Hot  springs,  Indus,  Kelat 

PUGHM  AN  or  Pamghan  range,  subordinate 
to  Hindoo  Koosh,  running  along  its  S.  base 
generally  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  Estimated'^  at 
13,000  feet.  Oona  pass  34°  23'  and  68°  15"  ; 
11,320  feet.  Erak  summit  34°  40'  and  08=^  48' ; 
12,480  feet.  Always  covered  with  snow.  Its 
south-eastern  brow  overhangs  the  delightful 
region  of  Koh-i-damaun  and  also  Cabul  :  its 
northern  face  forms  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Ghorbund  valley. 

PUHARI  or  Pahari,  Hixn.,  a  mountaineer ; 
those  on  the  Eastern  end  of  the  Vindhya  range 
are  said  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  soldiers, 
and  to  be  very  fond  of  the  profession.  Hav- 
ing no  caste,  and  eating  any  food  indis- 
criminately, they  would  be  available  for 
foreign  service  at  a  shorter  notice  than  any 
hindoo  could  be  ;  accustomed  to  mountains  and 
jungles,  they  would  be  extremely  valuable  on 
the  eastern  and  northern  frontier,  as  well  as  on 
the  Nerbuddah  and  in  Berar.  Those  whom 
Bishop  Pleber  saw,  were  middle-sized,  or 
rather  little  men,  but  extremely  well-made, 
with  remarkably  broad  chests,  long  arms,  and 
clean  legs.  They  are  fairer,  than  the  Benga- 
lees, have  broad  faces,  small  eyes  and  flattish, 
or  rather  turned  up  noses ;  but  the  Chinese 
or  Malay  character  of  their  features,  from 
whom  they  are  said  to  be  descended,  is  lost 
in  a  great  degree  on  close  inspection.  The 
expression  of  their  countenances  is  cheerful  and 
intelligent. — Heher^s Journal,  Vol,i,pp, 207-8, 
214. 

PUHARI  CHERETTA,  Hind.     OphcHa. 

PUHDUN,  Hind.  .  Mako. 

PUHOOJ,  a  river  near  Ukdeo  in  Banda. 

pUHN.     Malax.    A  tree. 
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PULAI  NAMAJI. 

PUI,  Bexo.  Basclla  cordifolia.  Lam.  B. 
alba,  Linn,,  Ilo.vb. 

PUIMANGU  of  Kashmir,  a  dealer  in  shawl 
wool  yarn. 

PUIN  SIIAK,  Bbng.  Basella  cordifolia, 
Linn. 

PUJ,  Hind.     A  devotee. 

PUJA,  Bhno.,  Hind.,  S.%nb.,  Tam.,  Tel. 
Worship  of  the  Almighty  or  of  idols.  Hindoo 
worship,  or  the  festival  of  the  hindoos,  as  Durj^a 
puja,  is  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Durga.  It 
assumes  various  forms,  and  is  attended  by  a 
variety  of  ceremonies  according  to  the  deities 
worshipped,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  worship  is  performed. — Cole.  Myth,  ll'xwl., 
p.  392. 

PUJA  KAND,  Hind.     See  Prajna. 

PUJALI  or  Pujari,  Hind.  Any  worshipping 
priest.  The  officiating  brahmin  or  priest  nf 
a  temple,  an  inferior  priest.  See  Hindu  or 
hindoo. 

PU JAWALIYA,  a  book  of  legends  in  Singh- 
alese,  relating  principally  to  Gotaraa  budba.— 
Hardifs  Eastern  Manac^nsni,  p,  440. 

PUKANA,  Hind.  Rubus  floribundus,  R. 
rotundifolius. 

PUKANDEL,  Tel.,  Tax.    Rhizophora  man- 

gli. 

PUKAT,  a  Chinese  trading  vessel  employed 
in  the  Eastern  seas. — Simmond^s  Diet,  See 
Prahu. 

PUKEO,  a  money  of  acconnt  in  the  island 
of  Lombok,  equal  to  5  attaks  or  1000  cash; 
about  9  shillings. — Simmcnd^s  Did, 

PUKHA,  Bkno.     Hedyotis  pumila. 

PUKHAL,  Hind.  A  large  leather  bag  for 
water,  carried  on  bullocks. 

PUKHALT,  Hind.  A  water  carrier  in  puk- 
hals  or  skins  slung  on  bullocks. 

PUKHA WA J,  Hind.,  a  kind  of  drum,* 
timbrel. 

PUKHI,  Tel.     Epicarpus  onentalis,  Blwfie, 

PUKIILI,  sec  Sikhs. 

PUKIITO,  or  Pukhtun,  or  Pushtoo,  the 
Affghan  language. 

PUKHYA  PAKYA,  Mahr,  Pteromjfs  phi- 
lippensis,  Elliott. 

PUKKI,  Tel.     Epicarpus  orientalis,  Bl^ 

PUKRAIR,  a  stream  near  Mungaira  in 
Jubbulpoor. 

PUKRI AR,  a  river  of  Rewah: 

PUKSHADHARA-mSHRA,  Saks.,  (rm 
puksha,  a  lunar  half  month,  and  dhara,  to  hold. 

PULA,  Hind.    Kydia  calycina. 

PULA,  Hind.,  of  Kulu,  grass  sandals. 

PULACHA-KIREY,  Tam.  Hibiscus  can- 
nabinus,  Linn,,  JRoxh,,  W.  4c  -^* 

PULAIMAKAN,  a  Tamil  term,  appHed  to  % 
Paraiya  or  Pulaya,  Wilson.    See  Pariah. 

PULAI  NAMAJI,  Tak.,  of  Coimbatorc. , 
Grotalaria  juncea,  Linn. 
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PULI. 

PULAKH,  Hind.     Ficua  cordifolia. 

PCLA  KURUVU,  Maleal.    Anamirta  coc- 

culus. 
PULA  MARAM,  Tam.     Salmalia  malaba- 

rica. 
PULA  MULA  ELAVU,  Tam.       Borabax 

malabaricum. 
PULANG-KELENGU,  Tam.     Curcuma  ze- 

rumbet. 

PULANTU,  Beng.     Allium  cepa,  Linn, 

PULA  PALLA,  Tel.  Pentatropis  micro- 
phylla,  ff .  4-  A. 

PULA  PATTAI,  Tam.  Bark  of  Phyllan- 
thua  raultiflorus. 

PULASA,  also  Kinaka,  Benq.  Butea  fron- 
dosa,  Pulas  fibre,  see  Dhak.  Pulaa  flowers, 
see  Dyes. 

PULAS  KINO,  see  Dyes,  Kino. 

PULAS,  see  Kaluwi. 

PULAS,  HixD.  Butea  frondosa  and  B.  su- 
perba.  Their  fibre  is  used  for  cordage,  or 
beaten  to  a  kind  of  oakum,  for  caulking  boats. 
It  is  also  called  dhak.  The  flowers  are  used 
for  dyeing. — SimmoncTs  Diet. 

PULASTYA,  a  famous  rishi.  See  Brah- 
madica,  Hindoo,  Havana. 

PU-LA-TE,  a  wandering  tribe  found  on  the 
island  in  the  Baykal  lake  and  an  account  of 
them  is  given  by  Mr.  Bell.  He  says  the 
tribe  are  natives  of  Siberia  and  difier  in 
8ouie  particulars  from  all  he  had  formerly  de- 
Bcribed.  They  are  called  by  the  Russians 
Briistky,  but  by  themselves  Buraty.  They 
live  in  tents  all  the  year ;  and,  having  large 
fliwks  of  sheep  and  many  cows  and  horses,  they 
remove  from  place  to  place,  as  the  convenience 
of  grazing  recpires.  Their  language  has  a 
great  affinity  to  that  of  the  Calmucs ;  and  they 
have  priests  among  them  who  can  read  and 
write  that  language. — Stauntons  Narrative, 
fp.  51-2. 

PULA  TUMMI,  Tel.  Leucas  linifolia, 
Spretig,     Phlomis  zeylanica,  2i,  iii,  9. 

PULA Y AN,  or  PuJian  of  Malabar,  is  a  low 
and  servile  caste,  often  slaves.  This  is  doubt- 
less the  Pullai.— ^75. 

PULCHA  KIRE,  Tam.  Hibiscus  cannabi- 
nus,  Ambari. 

PUL-COLLI,  Rheede.  Rhiiiacanthus  com- 
muais. 

PULCHI  FIBRE,  of  Madras,  Ambari,  Duk., 
liiHR.     Hibiscus  caimabinus,  Linn.-,  Roxb,, 

:  PULEETA,  HiiiD.     A  lamp  charm. 

[PULE  MANJI,  or  Pule  namajee,  in  Coimba- 
re,  Crotalaria  juncea. 
PULGOONDHUN,    Hind.      The    plaiting 
a  girl's  side  locks,  a  mahomedan  ceremony. 
.  PULI,  or  PuUi,  Tam.     Tamarind. 
\  PULI,  Hind.     Kydia  calycina. 
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PULINDA. 

PULI,  Tel.  Crinum  pratense.  Herb,  C.  lon- 
gifolium,  R.  ii,  130. 

PULI,  Tel.     Felis  tigris,  Linn,,  the  tiger. 

PULIA  MAKAM,  Tam.  Tamarindus  indica. 

PULIAR.  The  Kader  za  also  the  Puliar, 
Malai  arasar  and  Muduwar,  who  also  inhabit 
the  Animallai  hills,  all  gather  the  rich  natural 
products  of  the  forest,  cardamoms,  honey,  wax, 
ginger,  turmeric,  resins,  millets,  soap-nuts, 
gallnuts,  and  exchange  them  in  return  for  rice 
and  tobacco.  The  Puliar,  who  inhabit  the 
forests  and  mountainous  districts  of  the  Malabar 
coast  were  long  regarded  by  the  settled  inhabi- 
tants as  inferior  to  the  beasts  of  prey  and  were 
not  even  permitted  to  erect  houses  for  themselves. 
A  shed  supported  on  four  bamboos  and  open 
on  all  sides,  sheltered  them  from  the  rain,  but 
not  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  They 
dared  not  venture  on  the  public  road  lest  their 
steps  defile  it ;  and  when  they  perceived  any 
pereon  approaching  them  from  a  distance,  they 
were  required  to  utter  a  yell  or  loud  cry  and 
make  a  wide  circuit  to  let  him  pass.  See  Puller. 

PULIARI,  Tam.     Oxalis  corniculata. 

PULIARI  KIRE,  Tam.  Greens  of  Oxalis 
coi'niculata. 

PULICARI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Asteraceae. — Enrj,  Cyc, 

PULICAT,  properly  Palivara-Kadu,  a  small 
town  on  tlie  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
India  about  20  miles  north  of  Madras,  wliich 
gives  its  name  to  a  marine  lagoon  about  80 
miles  long.  It  is  close  to  the  village  of  Coro- 
mandel,  which,  again,  gives  its  name  to  the 
coast  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  of 
India.     The  flagstaff  is  in  lat.  13*»  2o  N. 

PULICAT  LAKE,  is  a  marine  lagoon,  skirt- 
ing the  Bay  of  Bengal,  near  Madras,  on  the 
north,  in  the  Nellore  collectorate.  It  is  about 
40  miles  long  and  several  broad,  with  many 
islets  in  the  centre. 

PULICAT  SHOALS,  lat.  IS^  25'  N.,  long. 
80o  18'  E. 

PULICHI,  a  forest  tribe  in  Malabar,  who 
are  deemed  so  unclean  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  approach  other  castes. 

PULI  CHINCIIALAMU,  or  Puli  chinta, 
Tel.  Oxalis  corniculata,  L. — R,  ii,  457,  W.  Ic, 
The  same  term  is  also  applied  by  Colonel  Bed- 
dome  in  the  Godaveri  forest  to  a  species  of 
Bauhinia.     See  Puli-Shinta. 

PULI  DUMPA,  or  Pedumpa,  Tel.  Dios- 
corea  dcsmona,  R, 

PULI  MADA,  or  Kannem,  Tel.  Vitis  pe- 
data.  Wall. 

PULIM,  Singh.  Eriodendron  anfractuosum, 
Z)C7.,  W.Sf  A.,  W.  Ic, 

PULI  MARAM,  Tam.  Salmalia  malabarica, 
Bombax  malabarica,  also  ?  Vitis  setosa,  IVall. 

PULINDA,  sec  Chandra. 
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PULLAMANBA. 

PULI  PALLAM,  Tam.  Tamarind  fruit ^of 
Taniarindus  indica,  Linn.,  Ro;vb. 

PULI-SHINTA,  Tam.  Bauliinia,  species. 
A  wood  of  the  GodaTcry  forests.  Said  to  be 
good  and  hard.  Tree  not  apparently  described. 
Legume  filled  with  a  scented  pith. — Captain 
Beddonie, 

PULI  TODUGU,  Tbl.  Pterolobium  lace- 
rans,  Br. —  W.  A.  S77—1L  ii,  367,  a  plant  of 
the  Nagari  hills. 

PULI  VELAGA  or  Velaga,  Tel.  Feronra 
elephantum,  6or/\ 

PUL  KOLLI,  Maleal'  Rhinacanthtis  com- 
munis, Nees. 

PULLA,  Hind.     Rubus  tiliaceus. 

PULLA,  Hind.  A  kind  of  carp  in  the 
Indus  and  Ganges  rivers,  of  delicious  flavour, 
only  found  in  the  four  months  tliat  pre- 
cede the  periodical  swell  of  the  river.  The 
pullah,  called  by  the  Sindees  "  pallo,"  is  the 
hilsah  of  the  Ganges,  the  sable,  or  black-fish. 
The  usual  weight  is  about  two  pounds,  and  the 
body  averages  twenty  inches  in  length,  tlie  fin- 
est are  found  ascending  the  river  as  far  as  Buk- 
kur,  between  January  and  April.  The  Pullah 
fish  is  rarely,  if  ever,  caught  above  the  island 
of  Bukkur  it  cannot  swim  against  such  a  stream. 
— History  of  the  Punjab,  Vol.  i,  jp.  8  ;  Burton^s 
Scinde,  Vol.  ii,  p.  256. 

PULLA  BACHCHALI  or  Barre  bachchali, 
Tel.     Vitis  setosa,  Wall.^  Ilei/rie. 

PULLA  CHANCHALI,  or  Puli  chinta,  Tel. 
Oxalis  corniculata,  L,  The  term  Pulla  or  acid 
is  applied  both  to  this  and  V.  auriculata  and 
Bachchali  to  V.  Setosa  the  leaves  of  which  are 
very  acid.  The  Sans.  syn.  is  Atyamla  parna. 
W.  "  a  creeping  medicinal  plant.*'  It  means 
very  acid  leaves. 

PULLA DABBA  or  Dabba.  Citrus  medica,/:. 

PULLA  DANIMMA,  or  Dadima.  Punica 
granatum,  L, 

PULLAH,  a  commercial  weight  in  India, 
ranging  in  diflferent  localities,  from  I38|  lbs.  to 
325 j  lbs.  There  is  a  difference  in  buying  and 
selling,  for  instance  a  selling  pullah  will  be  120 
seers,  or  240  lbs.  6  oz.  9  drachms  ;  and  a  pur- 
chasing pullah,  126  seers,  or  252  lbs.^6  oz.  14 
drachms. — Simmond's  Diet.  See  Measures, 
Weights. 

PULLA  MADIPHALA  CHETTU.  Citrus, 
var.     Pulla  means  acid. 

PULLAMANDA,  or  Bachchali  manda.  Ce- 
ropegia  tuberosa,  R.  C.  juncea,  R.  Cor.  10, 
from  the  resemblance  of  C.  juncea  to  Sarcos- 
temma  acidum,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
confusion  of  names  may  have  arisen.  Tujya- 
manda,  was  also  a  name  applied  to  an 
undescribed  Euphorbiaceous  plant  of  a  very 
large  tuberous  root  from  the  Golakonda  Taluk 
in  Vizagapatam  a  congener  the  plant  figured 
and  described  by   Wight   under  the  name  of 
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PULLt. 

Jatropha  villosa.  V.  peitata,  Ic.  1169.— Sweet 
Mande  is  C.  tuberosii. 

PULLA  MILLU,  Tbl.     Vinegar. 

PULLA  PAMPAKA  PAN  ASA,  Tbl.  Citrus 
decumana,  Linn.,  W.  ^  A.,  Boxb,,  (add  var.) 

PULLA  PASSAONA,  Unm.,  or  '  spreading 
the  cloth  or  scarf,'  is  the  figm*ative  language 
of  entreaty  arising  from  the  act  of  sprwiding 
the  garment,  preparatory  to  bowing  the  head 
thereon  in  token  of  peri'ect  submission.— IWj 
KajastJian,  Vol.  ii,  p.  283. 

PULLA  PAVILI,  Tel.     Portulacca,  sp. 

PULLA  PUMPARA  PAN  ASA,  Tbl.  Citrus 
decumana,  L. — acid  var. 

PULLA  PRABBA,  Tel.  Calamus,  sp.  Sans. 
syn,  is  Amia  vetasa.  Both  words  mean  ^*acid 
cane."  The  fruit  of  C.  rotangis  very  acid  and 
eaten  by  natives,  another  syn.  Sata  vedhi,  W., 
is,  also   Rum  ex  vesicarius  also  Oxalis. 

PULDA  TOVARI  MANNU  CHETTU,  or 
Pulla  tige  or  Soma  lata,  Tel.  Sarcostemma 
acidum,  S.  brevistigma,  fV.  cont,,  S.  Viminale, 
R.  Br.  Asc.  acida,  H,  ii,  31. 

PULLEE,  see  Khyber. 

PULLER,  Ta.m.  a  race  of  predial  slaves 
in  the  south  west  of  the  Peninsula  of  India^ 
until  recently  held  in  great  disestcem  by  neigh- 
bouring races.  The  Puller  race  in  the  soudirf 
India,  ai*e  supposed  to  have  formerly  been  in  a 
state  of  slavery  but  their  position  now  is  solely 
dependent  on  their  wezilth.  Both  men  and 
women  work  well,  take  part  in  all  agricnltnial 
labour,  the  women,  in  this  particular,  vying  wiA 
the  men.  The  Puller  women  go  about  with  their 
chests  exposed,  and  as  a  rule  cannot  be  indooei 
to  cover  their  breasts.  Previous  to  British  rule . 
the  Puller  who  inhabited  the  forests  and  moasr 
tainous  districts  of  the  Malabar  coast  were  n- 
garded  by  the  settled  inhabitants  as  infeiior  t» 
the  beasts  of  prey  and  were  not  even  permittel 
to  erect  houses  for  themselves.  A  shed  ^ 
ported  on  four  bamboos  and  open  on  all  aideii 
sheltered  them  from  the  rain,  but  not  fiwn  tli» 
inclemency  of  tlie  weather.  They  dared  wi 
venture  on  the  public  road  lest  their  steps  shooll^ 
defile  it ;  and  when  they  perceived  any  pcrsai 
approaching  them  from  a  distance,  they  were 
required  to  utter  a  yell  or  loud  cry  and  makei 
wide  circuit  to  let  him  pass.  The  Puller  ri 
Tinnevelly  are  the  hereditary  slaves  of  die 
wealthier  classes.  They  are  the  lowest  hind» 
grades  of  the  right  hand  caste.  The  Pollei; 
where  settled  are  allowed  to  be  able  culdvston^ 
small  farms  and  kitchen  gardens.  They  bmy 
their  dead,  have  pujaris  of  th^ir  ow^n  castes.— 
Wilson ;  CampbeU,  p.  133.  See  Puliar. 

PULLERU,  Tbl.     Croton  claviferum. 

rtJLLERU  or  PaUru  kuru,  1^.     Tribulw 
terrestris. 

PULLI,  Hind.     Kydia  calycina. 

PULLI,  sec  India. 
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PULO  ADI. 


PULO  CEICEK  DE  MER. 


PULLICATES.  Cotton  checked  handker- 
chiefs, of  various  colours. — Faulkner, 

PULLIYAR  or  Pullar  or  Pulayar  out  caste 
tribes,  classed  with  the  Pai'aiyar. —  fFils. 
Gloss,    See  Puller,  Puliar. 

PULLUGHOO-SIIUITUM,     Tam.     Civet, 

PULLUKKAT,  Tam.     A  slave. 

PULLLT^^G  or  Palang,  IIixd.,  Pkrs.,  a  cot, 
a  beil,  a  bedstead. 

PULLUNG  POSH  (corrupt  palampore)  a 
coverlet. 

PULMONIFERA  an  order  of  molluscs,  see 
molluscs. 

PLT.MU,  Hind.     Viburnum  foetcns. 

PUI^M ARAM,  Tam.  Bombax  malabaricum. 

PULN A,  Hind.  Hibiscus  cannabinus,  Linn.y 
Roxh.,  W.  T  A. 

PULNEY,  a  town  that  gives  its  name  to  a 
spur  of  the  western  range  of  mountains  which 
runs  out  boldly  into  the  Madura  district,  and 
on  which  a  sanitarium   Ls  growing  up.     The 
town  of  Pulney  is  situated  to  the  north  of  this 
range  of  hills.  A  festival  is  annually  celebrated 
there  and  the  worshipijera  of  the  idol  Subra- 
maniya     crowd   to   the    place   with     delight 
and  devotion.       On    approaching    the    town 
from  the  east,  the  attention  of  the  traveller 
is  attracted  by    two  massive    rocks    lying  to 
the    south,    and    about    hall*  a  mile    distant 
from  the  road,    and  from    each   other.     The 
elongated  one  to  the   east  Is  named  Idumba 
hill,  and  has  scattered  about  on  its  summit  de- 
tached boulders  and  large  stones.     The  second 
larger  and  rounder  mass  is  the  more  famous 
Pulney  rock,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned 
by  a  temple.  During  the  whole  of  the  long  hot 
day,  and  for  ten  days  in  succession,  there  is 
a  clatter  and  din  of  tom-toms,  accompanying 
different  parties  up  the  rock  to  the  ^rine  of 
the  divinity.     The  natives  in  almost  endless 
gliding  lines  of  red  and  dark-brown,  mixed  with 
gleams  of  white,  move  on  their  winding  way 
up  the  hill  and  round  the  temple.     From  them 
oomes  the  ceaseless  hum  of  distant  voices,  like 
the  surging  of  the  restless  sea  ;    save  when, 
midst  a  beating  of  drums  and  braying  of  trum- 
pets, the  devotees  cry  out  Harakara — meaning 
Oh!  Siva!   great  Siva  ! — in  praise  of  their 
deity.      Even    after     darkness      covers     the 
rock  with  its  curtain,  the  hubbub  continues. 
The  local  name  of  the  god  is  Pulney  Audi,  but 
lie  is  also  recognized  under  tlie  various  names 
«f  Dandaythapani  (wielder  of  the  spear),  Aru- 
mugam  (six  faces),  and  Cartikeia  (the  god   of 
war.)    His  Puranic  name  is  Skanda.  He  is  the 
youngest  son  of  the  god  Siva,   and  the   hero 
€f  the  Skanda  Purana. 
PULO,  Ma^lay.     An  island. 

PULO  ADI,  Malay.     Ai,  an  island  of  the 
Moluccas,  the  Pulo  Ai  of  the  Malays,  Pulo  Way 
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ol  the  British,  is  situated  about  ten  miles  to  the 
westward  of  the  Banda  Lenthor  or  Great  Banda. 
It  is  about  8  miles  in  circumference,  au^l 
moderately  elevated,  its  entire  surface  consist- 
ing of  nutmeg  plantations,  this  spice  being  its 
sole  exportable  product. — Jour,  Lid,  Arch, 
See  Adi  island. 

PULO  AI,  see  Ai  island,  Pulo  Adi. 

PULO  AOR  or  Wawoor,  is  in  lat.  2°  29'  to 
2°  30'  N.,  long.  104°  34i'  E.  in  the  China  Sea, 
is  small,  but  high  and  covered  with  trees.  It 
is  formed  of  two  hills  separated  by  a  gap,  which 
gives  the  appearance  of  two  islands.  The  in- 
habitants are  considered  treacherous. 

PULO  BESSY,  Bezee  or  Tamarind  island, 
is  about  10.^  or  12  miles  N.  E.  ^  E.  from  Croc- 
koatoa  peak,  and  also  has  a  peak  2,825  feet  high. 

PULO  BOONG  OORAN,  see  Natunas 
islands. 

PULO  BOUTON,  lying  off  the  Malay  coast," 
is  formed  of  two  large  and  high  islands,  the 
easterntuost  being  formed  of  a  regularly  sloping 
mountain,  generally  called  Bouton  dome,  visi- 
ble 50  to  55  miles.  It  is  in  lat.  6*^  33'  N.,  long. 
99°  20i'  E. 

PULO  BR  ALA  or  Capas  de  mer,  18  or  20 
miles  off  the  E.  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
in  lat.  4P  47'  N.,  long.  103°  37'  E.,  is  an  island 
of  considerable  size. 

PULO  BRANI,  an  island  near  Singapore 
occupied  by  a  race  of  settlers  known  as  the 
Bugis  of  Wadju,  and  employed  as  pine  apple 
planters  and  fishermen.  The  women  manufacture 
the  Sarongs,  a  gold  and  silk  fabric  and  coarser 
articles.  They  are  mahomedans,  but  drink  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  pine  apple.  Their  fea- 
tures are  regular  and  open,  their  faces  inclined 
to  an  oval,  eyes  large  and  dark  and  are  much 
elevated.  Women  have  oval  face  and  very 
perfect  figures,  but  at  puberty,  their  teeth  are 
filed  close  to  the  gum. — Dr,  J,  S,  A.  Little, 

PULO  BRASSE,  in  its  north  end  is  in  lat. 
5°  45'  N.,  long.  95°  6|'  E.,  bearing  from  Pulo 
Rondo  about  21  miles  south  by  west.  Pulo 
Brasse  and  Pulo  Nancy  or  Nantee  nearly  join 
each  other,  and  arc  the  principal  islands  of  the 
group  near  Acheen  head. 

PULO  CAMBING  or  Passage  island,  in  the 
Straits  of  Timor  is  about  11  miles  long. 

PULO  CAPAS  DE  TERRE,  or  Capas  Danat» 
in  lat,  5°  15'  N.,  a  I'uther  low  island,  oJBT  the  E. 
coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 

PULO  CARA,  in  lat.  8°  29'N.,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  is  formed  of  a  group  of  three  islands 
contiguous  to  each  other. 

PULO  CARNOM,  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  90 
miles  from  Pulo  Cara,  is  in  some  parts  high  land . 

PULO  CEICER  DE  MER,  36  miles  S.  by 
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E.  from  Pulo  Ceicer  de  Terre,  is  5  miles  in  ex- 
tent. 

PULO  CEICER  DE  TERRE,  called  Hon- 
Cau,  by  the  natives,  is  a  low  island  in  the 
China  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Tsiompa. 

PULO  CHIKUKOn.  A  little  island  near 
Singapore. 

PULO  COCUB,  13i  miles  from  Pulo  Pisang, 
is  a  low  fiat  island,  close  to  the  Malay  shore. 

PULO  COMBA  or  Cambay,  a  high  round 
island,  about  2  miles  in  extent  30  miles  N.  E. 
of  Flores  Strait,  in  lat.  7°  49'  S.,  and  long. 
123°  41'  E. 

PULO  CONDORE  or  Kiounlun,  consists  of 
several  islands  on  the  coast  of  Cambodia  which 
abound  with  limber. 

PULO  DATTOO,  in  lat.  0°  7'  N.  and  30  or 
33  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Direction  Island,  in 
the  China  sea,  is  high  and  of  an  oblong  form. 

PULO  DELLI  or  Klappcr  Island,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Java,  from  which  it  is  distant  8  miles. 
It  is  very  low  and  covered  with  trees. 

PULO  DINDING,  in  lat.  4°  10'  X.,  a  high 
and  woody  island,  02  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Penang. 

PULO  DOMAR,  in  the  China  sea,  is  a  high 
barren  rock,  in  lat.  2°  45'  X.,  long.  104°  23'  E. 
and  49  miles  E.  from  Pulo  Aor. 

PULO  Ex^GALING,  see  Rigas  Islands. 

PULO  GASSES,  7  or  8  miles  from  Looki 
Scmg  in  the  Gillolo  passage,  is  in  lat.  1°  41'  S., 
and  long  128°  20'  E.,  and  5  miles  east  of 
Amboina. 

PULO  JACKEE,  or  Noosa  Nessing  a  small 
island  about  3  miles  off  the  east  point  of  Timor, 
in  lat.  8°  25'  S.,  and  long.  127°  10*  E. 

PULO  JARRAH,  in  lat.  4°  0'  N.,  long.  100° 
12'  E.,  bearing  78  miles  south  from  the  centre 
of  Penang,  is  small,  covered  with  trees  and  may 
be  discerned  about  ^1  miles. 

PULO  JERAJAII,  see  Penang. 

PULO  MANOR,  see  Keffing  Islands. 

PULO  LACUTTA,  in  lat.  1°  50'  N.,  long. 
98°  7'  E.,  a  small  low  island  on  the  west  coast 
of  Sumatra. 

PULO  LAUT  or  Laurot  Islands,  are  mostly 
high  and  form  a  group  on  the  south  coast  of 
Borneo,  stretching  from  lat.  4°  43'  S.,  to  4°  57* 
8.  Great  Pulo  Laut,  at  its  ngrth  end,  is  in  lat. 
3'  13'  S.  and  long.  116'  41'  E.,  and  is  moderate- 
ly elevated  on  its  eastern  side. 

PULO  MAJO,  or  Mayo,  in  lat.  8°  6^'  S., 
long.  117"  47'  24"  E.,  fronts  the  gulf  of  Salee 
on  the  north  coast  of  Sumbawa. 

PULO    MANCAP,   Muncoo  or  Mankokh, 
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a  small  low  island  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Borneo, 
in  lat.  3^  5'  S.  and  long.  110'  11  E. 

PULO  NYAS  or  Niaa,  is  the  largest  of  Uie 
islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  being  18 
or  21  miles  in  breadth.  In  general,  the  land 
is  high,  well  clothed  with  trees  and  partly 
under  rice  cultivation.  It  was  formerly  well 
inhabited  ;  but  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
formerly  pui'chased  for  the  Dutch  settlemente 
at  Batavia,  the  women  being  fairer  than  those 
of  the  adjoining  coast. . 

PULO  OBI  or  Oby,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  uf 
Siam,  in  hit.  8*  2o  N.,  long.  104*  25'  E.,  is 
several  miles  in  extent,  with  a  high  mountain 
in  its  centre. 

PULO  PAN  JANG,  lat.  9°  18'  N.,  long.  103* 
36'.  Placed  on  Admiralty  chart  about 
eighteen  miles  too  far  west. 

PULO  PAP  AN,  in  lat.  1°  32'  S.,  on  the 
w^est  coast  of  Borneo,  forms  two  small  groups  of 
which  the  east  island  is  the  largest. 

PULO  PENANG,  Penang,  or  Prince  of 
Wales  Island.     See  Penang. 

PULO  POOGALISE,  see  Rigas  Islands. 

PULO  FOPA,  in  the  Pitt  passage,  and  in 
about  lat.  1°  12'  S.,  long.  129°  52'  E.,  is  inhabit- 
ed, and  including  its  contiguous  isles,  extends 
east  and  west  15  or  18  miles. 

PULO  RAMIO,  see  Penang. 

PULO  REPON,  or  Saddle  Island,  in  lat.  2* 
24^'  N.,  long.  105*  25*  E.,  is  the  south-vest  de- 
tached  island  of  the  Anamba  group  in  the 
China  Sea. 

PULO  RONDO,  in  lat.  6»  4^'  N.,  and  long. 
95°  12'  E.,  is  the  most  northern  of  the  islands 
of  Acheen,  it  is  a  high  perpendicular  rock  of  a 
round  form. 

P^ULO  TIMOOANS,  Tiomam  or  Teoman, 
an  island  in  the  China  Sea,  about  11  miles  long, 
from  north  to  south,  its  south  end  is  in  la^ 
2"  43'  N.  Firewood  and  refreshments  xnaj  be 
had  here. 

PULO  TINGAY,  in  lat  2°  17'  N.,  long.  104^ 
11'  E.,  24  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  Pulo  Aor,  in 
the  China  Sea,  is  conspicuous  for  a  peak  on  it 
2,046  feet  high. 

PULOTINJIL  or  Trowers  Islands,  is  U 
miles  distant  from  Klapper  island,  on  the  soatk 
coast  of  Java. 

PULO  TOOJOO,  I.  f .,  seven  Islands,  lie  ia 
two  groups  extending  eleven  mUes  in  latitude, 
in  the  tract  from  the  Straits  of  Banca  to  the 
China  sea,  the  latitude  of  the  most  northern  ia 
in  V  7  S.,  long,  105°  24'  E.  They  are  all 
covered  with  trees  except  the  most  westerly 

PULO  UBI,  a  high  hilly  island  in  lat.  S'* 
55'  N.,  and  long.  104°  54'  E.  It  is  covered 
with  forest. 
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I'L'I/I  VARELA,  nn  ishnd  near  Simti 
IIUT^iin,  ill  ht.  0'  47'  S.,  and  long,  Hj4°  28 
E. 

rULO  VARELA,  in  lat.  3"  47'  N.,  long 
fl9°a*)'K.,  about  24  mil«i  offtlie  shores  ol 
Sumatra,  is  a  high  island,  visible  Iriim  a  dia- 
antc  of  34  miles.  Good  pine  spare  are  hert 
procurable. 

TVW  WAY.  Tlic  largest  of  the  Achccn 
islands,  about  15  miles  S.  S.  E.  oC  Pulo  Ri.ndo. 
It  ii  steep  on  moat  pails  of  ila  southern  side. 

PULO  WARELA,  a  barren  rock  in  the 
China  Sea,  in  lat.  3°  1(5' N. 

I'ULOMAYA,  see  Tndra. 

PULOO-BANRH,  Hb^o.  Dendrocalamus 
bilcoon,  small  variety, 

PULPARRAH,  a  very  holy  place,  situated 
about  sii  miles  from  Surat  on  the  river  Taptec, 
is  usually  preferred  to  the  immediate  locality  ol 
the  city.  I'ulparrah  abounds  with  altars, 
Hindoo  temples,  and  sacred  trees;  and  possessea 
a  mlemnity  of  appearance  in  admirable  accord- 
ance with  il3  sacred  character. — rotton'i 
Weieni  Imlia,  Vol.  i,  p.  283. 

PUI.PUL,  Hind,  Mjrtua  pimcnta,  All- 
ipice- — Riddtll, 

PULQUE.  The  saccharine  and  mucilagi- 
Boo)  sap  of  the  Agave  amcricana  may  be  made 
to  flow  by  incisions,  in  the  stem  r  it  readily 
fennents,  and  in  Mexico  yields  on  distillation 
la  agreeable  ardent  spirit,  called  vino  mcrcal, 
The  inciMons  are  made  just  before  the  flowei 
■cape  is  ready  Xa  burst.  The  dried  flowering 
Rems  of  A.  americana  also  afford  an  almosl 
impenelrahle  thatch ;  the  fresh  green  leaves  arf 
cm  up  and  given  to  cattle,  and  the  centre  o( 
ie  flowering  stem,  split  longitudinally,  is  by  no 
means  a  bad  substitute  for  a  European  razor 
Mmp,  owing  tfl  minute  particles,  of  silica  form- 
ing one  of  its  constituents.  The  two  products 
matt  (Ifscrving  attention,  however,  are  the  ex- 
tract which  forms  a  lather  like  soap,  and  tlie 
ibre  known  in  Southern  India  as  the  pita, 
The  Mexicans  also  make  their  paper  of  the 
fibres  of  Agave  leaves  laid  in  laycrs- 

PULSES  are  largely  used  in  the  E.  Indies  tu 
tte  food  of  man  and  beast.  They  are  eaten 
with,  and  supply  to  rice,  and  some  other  cereals, 
the  nitrogenous,  or  '  flesh-forming'  material  in 
thich  these  are  defective.  The  generic  name 
in  Malay  and  Javanese  for  all  leguminous 
plants,  is  kachang,  by  adding  an  ppitliet  to 
which  we  have  the  name  ofthesiwies.  Se- 
rcral  species  are  regular  objects  of  cultivation, 
fcPhascolus  max,  lunatus  and  radiatus ;  Doli- 
thtfi  kachang  ;  Ijiblab  vulgaris  ;  Soja  hispida ; 
C^tdsns  cajan,  and  Arachis  hypogea. 
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wood  is  of  a  redJisIi  colour,  strong  and  useful. 
—  Mr.  LatJuun, 

PULUCK  MUTEE,  a  river  near  Sohagpoor 
in  Iloshungabad. 

PULUIIA,  see  Brahmadicas. 

PU-LU-SHA-PU-LO,  or  Parshawar,  capi- 
tal of  Gandhara. 

PULUT,  Mala-T.  a  kind  of  rice.  It  is  boiled 
in  a  bamboo  joint  by  the  Malay  and  Dyak  races 
of  Borneo.  Considered  as  a  delicacy  and  much 
prized  for  its  nutritious  qualities. 

PULVER,  also  Schiesspulver,  Ger.  Gun- 
Dowder. 

PULVIS  PYRIUS,  Lat.     Gunpowder. 

PULWAR,  is  a  smaller  description  of  Ganges 
boat  than  the  Puteli,  and  of  neater  build.  It 
is  used  by  natives  in  travelling,  by  European 
travellers  of  humbler  means,  or  as  a^cook-boat, 
or  for  sei'vants.     See  Boats. 

PULWUL,  Hind.  Trichosanthes  anguina. 
'PULWUL,  Beno.  Trichosanthes  dioica. 
Dioecious  snake  gourd,  is  a  small  snake  gourd 
the  size  of  an  egg ;  the  seed  is  sown  in  the 
cold  season  and  yields  fruit  from  March  to  Sep- 
tember . — Riddell. 

PU-MARAM,  Tam.  Schleichera  trijuga, 
Willd. 

PUMBA,  or  Pamba,  Pees.   Cotton. 

PUMEX,  Lat.     Pumice  stone. 

PUMLIMAS  PALLAM,  Tam.  Citrus  de- 
cumana,  the  shaddock. 

PUMMALO,  Citrus  decumana,  Linn,^ 
W.  Sf  A,^  Eoxh,  The  shaddock.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  mango,  orange,  pummelo, 
sweet  lime,  bilimbi  and  guava  all  bear  prun- 
ing of  the  old  wood,  and  tliat  they  produce 
much  more  fruit  in  consequence.  Old  branches 
if  cut  off  the  mango  near  its  base  are  apt  to 
produce  canker  in  the  trees,  unless  the  cut 
surface  is  protected  from  the  air  by  tar  or 
white  paint. 

PUMICE  STONE. 


Batu-timbul, 
Piedra  pomez, 
Poosa-rai, 


Malay. 

Sp. 

Tel, 


Pierre  pouce,  Fb. 

Bimstein,  Gkb. 

Pietra  pomice,  It. 

Pumex,  Lat. 

A  light  spongy,  vitreous  stone,  found  usually 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  a  lava  or  volcanic  glass.  It  is  used 
for  polishing  metals  and  marble,  and  smoothing 
the  surface  of  wood  and  pasteboard.  Pumice 
is  quarried  and  exported  in  large  quantities 
from  Lipari  and  the  Isles  Ponxa,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Pumice  stone  in  small  pieces  and 
very  hard  is  found  on  the  sea  coast  near  Nizam- 
patam.  Numerous  fragments  of  white  pumice 
are  found  on  the  north-east  point  of  Battam, 
and  within  the  Singapore  Strait  or  Pulo  Sambo, 
called  by  Malays  Batu  timbul,  or  floating  stone, 
who  say  it  is  found  floating  on  the  China  sea 
and  scattered  on  the  beaches  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Johore.     It  is  possibly  from  the  Phi- 
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lippines.  The  pumice  of  thegreat  Tomboroin 
Sambawa  is  blackish. — Fanli-ner ;  Ihhdes  MSS. 
PUMP.  In  India,  a  number  of  trials  have 
been  made  of  different  appliances  for  raising 
water  as  Belt,  Lift,  Chain  and  Rope  Lift  pump*, 
Hand,  force,  and  garden-watering  puin|)8,  but 
on  comparing  the  working  of  these  with  the 
ordinary  Pecottah,  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
Belt  Lift;  pump  only  raises  water  to  about  12 
feet,  and  that  steam  power  is  requisite  to  keep 
up  the  velocity.  The  Chain  and  Rope  Lift 
pumps  work  satisfactorily  to  a  depth  of  liO  feet, 
but  in  deep  wells  the  labor  of  raising  the  water 
is  considerable. 

PUMPALIMAS  CHEDDI,  Tam.  Citrus  de- 
cumana, Linn.,  W.  ^  A.,  Roxh. 

PUMPKIN,  Cucurbita  pepo. 

Kaddoo,  Hind.  |  LAboo  pringi,         HiuT. 

Mifha  kaddoo,  „     | 

This  vegetable  is  grown  in  great  abundance 
in  all  parts  of  the  Deccan.  It  is  much  esteemed 
both  by  the  Europeans  and  natives.  It  o 
generally  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rains,  and  requires  no  particular  care ;  the  soil 
should  be  light  and  good.  When  young,  ahoot 
the  size  of  a  goose  egg ;  if  cut  and  boiled,  it 
will  be  found  to  resemble  the  artichoke-boU4n 
dressed  in  the  same  way. — RiddeU, 

PUMPKIN,  white,  the  Lagenaria  vulgaris 
Ser.^  and  the  Benincasa  cerifera,  are  som^ 
times  so  called,  B.  ceriferar  is  also  called  tin 
white  goui*d,  or  white  pumpkin.  The  Karens 
and  Burmese  cultivat(;  a  species  of  pumpkin  or 
gourd,  never  eaten  by  Europeans,  which  th^ 
esteem  a  valuable  addition  to  their  cunies.-* 
Mason. 

PUMPKIN  PAGODA.    In  ascending 
Irrawaddy  river,  close  to  the  river  bank,  is 
small  temple  but  of  most  original  shape,  k 
ing  like  a  great  pumpkin  with  the  thick 
uppermost  and  a  single  spire  rising  from 
top.     This  pagoda    stands  on    a    terrace 
white-washed    work,     encompassed    down 
the    water's  edge  with    a  succession  of 
centric   sloping  walls    and    parapets  crowi 
with  trefoils.     Behind  is   a  small  shrine 
taining   a   carved  and   gilded  image,  coi 
ing  it  was  a  brick  '  Theing*  with  a  pj 
many  storied  spire,  the  latter  edifice  ex( 
with   an  accuracy  and  richness  of  oraainc 
unusual  in  modem  Burmese  briek  work, 
whole  as  seen  from  the  river  might  pass  fori 
scene  in  another  planet,  so  fantastic  and 
ly  was  the  architecture.*' —  Yule. 

PUMPLEMOSE,  Eno.      Citrus  deciima! 
Linn.     The  Pumplemose,  or  Pomelo,  call« 
shaddock,   is  abundant  in  nearly  all  parts 
the  East  Indies. 

PUMPLEMUS,  Malay.    Citrus  dect 

PUN,  Hind,    Jatropha  curcas, 
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PUN,  SnrDi,  the  leaves  of  Tjrpha  elephant- 
ina,  osed  for  making  mats  and  baskets. 

PUN,  nominal  species  of  currency  in  India 
calculated  by  cowry  shells ;  in  Hindostan,  a 
handM  or  about  80  shells;  five  pun  or  400 
cowries  making  an  anna  or  1^. — Simmond^s 

Did. 

PUNA  or  Poon.    This  wood  is  commonly 
called  Peon  in  England.    It  is  used  for  masts, 
yards,  &c.    That  of  Ceylon  is   of  good  qua- 
lity, and  superior  to  that  of  Malabar  ;    but, 
from  its  small  dimensions,  its  scarcity,  and  the 
trouble  in  obtaining  it,  is  of  little  consideration. 
The  largest  said  to  have  been  found  was  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  sixty  feet  in  height ; 
but  the  largest  Edye  could  discover  was  not 
more  than  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  thirty- 
fire  feet  high.    In  quality  it  is  much  the  same 
as  the  first  sort  in  Malabar,  which  in  the  early 
fut  of  the  19th  century    could  be  obtained 
at  Mangalore  from  the'   native  merchants  at 
all  times  when  the  coast  is  open,  (viz.,  from 
Ncrrember  to  April)  of  three   feet  in  diameter, 
and  one  hundr^  and  ten  feet  long  for  the  sum 
of  150/.  sterling. — Edye,  Ceylon. 

'  PUNA,  HiKD.  Ehretia  serrata,  a  small 
tree  with  a  white,  hard,  heavy,  strong  durable 
vood  used  by  zemindars  for  their  houses  and 
implements.  Leaves  given  as  fodder  to  cattle. 
Wood  not  much  valued. — PowelVs  Rand^ooJc, 
¥(H.  i,  p.  541. 

PUNA,  Hind.     Saccharum  violaceum. 

PUNA  BALLE  in  Tamil,  and  Punga 
saram  in  Malayala,  Pongamia  glabra,  a 
kaatiful  tree  and  of  much  value ;  it  grows  to 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  from 
hn  to  fifteen  long,  spreading  its  branches  to  a 
(reat  extent,  and  into  curves  of  various  dimen- 
KODs,  which  are  valuable  for  native  uses,  par- 
ticularly in  building  country  vessels.  It  pro- 
duces a  fruit  from  which  oil  is  extracted,  and 
iMd  f(x  lamps,  &c.  llie  Arabs  prefer  this  oil 
|d  any  other  to  mix  with  chunam,  for  the  pur- 
^  of  covering  the  bottoms  of  their  vessels  to 

Cierve  them  from  worms ;  it  is  also  used  for 
purpose  of  curing  rheumatic  pains,  by  being 
!H)Iied  warm  with  friction. — Edye,  M,  and  C. 
!  PUNAG,  Singh.  Cocoanut  oU.  See  Cocoa- 
(Btpalm. 

PUNACHA,  — ?  near  Kashmir. 

PUNACHU,  Tkl.  Hydrilla  verticillata,  L. 
I  Bich.,  R.  iii,  678  and  751.  The  names 
ith  Pachi  and  Nachu,  &c.,  are  used  indiffer- 
tttly  for  aU  sorts  of  herbaceous  aquatic  plants. 

PUNAG,  Cajt.  Female  tree  of  Calysaccion 
l^folium. 

PUNAGA,  Sans.    Calophyllum  inophyllum. 

PONAG  CHAMPA,  Bbng.  Alpinia  nutans, 
\ucoe. 

PUNAGHATTI  KI  BHAJI,  Hnro.  Ille- 
ibmm  sessile. 
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PUNAGHENTI  KURA,  Tel.  Illecebrum 
sessile 

PUNAGHATTI  KI  BHAJI,  Hind.  Puna- 
ghenti  kura,  Tel.,  Illecebrum  sessile. 

PUNAGIN  BEK,  Can.  Viverra  malaccensia. 

PUN AGU-PILU,  Tel.  Viverra  malaccensis, 
Omel.,  Blyih. 

PUNAJIN  BEK,  Can.  Viverricula  malac- 
censis, Qm. 

PUNAJIN  PILLI,  Tel.  Viverricula  malac- 
censis, Chn. 

PUNAK,  Singh.  Refuse  of  the  cocoanut, 
afler  expressing  the  oil,  used  for  cattle  and 
poultry.     Cocoanut  oil. 

PUNA  KAD,  in  Salem,  Kumari,  Can.,  of. 
Mysore  andCanara,  is  the  Pounam  of  Malabar, 
the  Chena  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Tungya  of 
Burmah,  and  is  a  rude  system  of  culture 
followed  in  all  these  countries,  wherein  se- 
cluded tribes  and  others  clear  parts  of  the 
forest.  The  Irular  races  and  Kurumbar  on 
the  Neilgherries,  the  Malai,  also,  on  the  Sheva- 
roys,  the  Punam  cultivators  in  Malabar,  the 
kumari  cultivators  of  Canara,  and  the  Karen  in 
Burmah,  all  endeavour  to  obtain  a  precarious 
subsistence  by  scattering  grain  after  burning 
the  jungle,  and  thus  avoid,  to  them,  the  irk- 
some restraints  of  civilized  life.  The  kumari 
cultivators  earn  a  cheap,  but  wretched  subsist- 
ence and  live  in  miserable  huts.  A  hill  side  is 
.always  selected,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  a 
space  is  cleared.  The  wood  is  left  to  dry  till 
the  following  March  or  April  and  then  burned. 
The  ground  is  then  sown  with  Italian  millet, 
Panicum  italicum,  as  also  with  rice,  Oryza 
sativa.  In  Canara,  the  seed  is  generally  sown 
in  the  ashes  on  the  fall  of  the  first  rain,  with- 
out the  soil  being  touched  by  a  plough;  It  is 
fenced  and  weeded,  and  the  crop  gathered 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  A  small  crop  is 
taken  off  the  ground  in  the  second  year  and 
sometimes  in  the  third,  after  which  the  spot  is 
deserted,  for  7, 10,  or  12  years,  until  the  jungle 
grows  sufficiently  high  to  tempt  the  tribe  to 
renew  the  process.  In  Ceylon,  the  Chena  lasts 
two  years,  and  includes  the  culture  of  chillies, 
yams,  sweet  potatoes,  cotton,  hemp,  &c.  About 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Bekal, 
the  most  southern  taluk  of  Canara,  25,746,  or 
one-sixth  of  the  rural  population  were  engaged 
in  it,  but  north  of  that  taluk,  it  was  carried  on 
by  the  jungle  tribes  of  Malai  Kaders  and  Mah- 
ratai  to  the  number  of  59,500.  Kumari  was  then 
prohibited  in  Mysore  and  put  under  great  re- 
striction in  the  Bombay  presidency,  and  theT 
Madras  Government,  in  1860,  prohibited  it  in 
Grovemment  forests,  without  special  permission, 
which  they  commanded  to  be  given  sparingly, 
and  never  in  timber  spots.  Mr.  Cannan,  a 
coffee  planter  of  Wynaad,  says  that  in  a  spot 
thus  treated,  only  plants  re-grow  unfit  for  and 
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building  purposes,  and  he  had  never  been  able, 
to  get  coffee  to  grow  on  it. — Dr,  Cleghom  in 
Reports  to  the  Madras  Oove^mment,  1858,  ^c, 
Cleghorn's  Forests  and  Gardens  of  India,  p, 
126. 

PUNAL,  Hind.     Oxylaphus  himalaicus. 

PUNAMALLEE,  Lat.  N.  13°  3';  L.  80** 
7\  E.  in  the  Carnatic,  a  large  military  station, 
12  miles  W.  of  Madras.  Dak  bangalo,  89  ft., 
Sehl  Bob, 

PUNA  MARAM,  Tam.,  see  Calophyllum. 

PUNAMBAY  WOOD,  Anglo-Tim.  Pro- 
sopis  spicigera. 

PUNAR,  a  river  of  Pumeah. 

PUNAREE,  a  river  near  Maharajpore  in 
Dumoh,  also  a  river  near  Bhamanee  in  Nur- 
singpoor. 

PUNAR  JANMA,  see  Hindoo. 

PUNABNAVI,  Sans.     Trianthema. 

PUNATSU,  Tel.  MyriophyUum  verticil- 
latum,  Linn.,  or  Valisneria  verticillata. 

PUNATU,  SiNGtt.  Is  the  dried  pulp  of 
fruit  of  the  palmyra  tree,  dried  in  the  sun,  then 
smoked  in  the  houses,  and  eaten  as  cakes,  for 
soup  or  in  curry.  The  centre  and  its  top  are 
soft  and  spongy,  containing  a  kind  of  coarse 
farina,  intermixed  with  the  under  fibre,  and  in 
Ceylon,  these  parts  are  laid  out  to  attract  for 
the  sportsmen,  hares  and  wild  hog. — Tennent^s 
Ceylon, 

PUNA-VERI,  Tam.     Cassia  sophora. 

PUNDARIKAMU,  or  Tellani  padmamu, 
Nelumbium  speciosum,  Willd,  fi — Album, 
Sans.     Pundarikah,  W, 

PUNAWA,  a  village,  is  situated  14  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  Gaya,  between  two  hills  of  grey 
granite.  To  tbe  north  there  is  a  fine  old 
square  tank  called  Budhokar-tal,  and  to  the 
east  another  tank  called  Karamar  tal.  The 
principal  object  is  a  pillared  temple  of  Trilok- 
nath. — Bengal  Asiatics.  Journal,  No.  32, 1864. 

PUN,  BASTARD,  Mahr.  Sterculia  fetida. 
See  Poon. 

PUN  BURI,  SiNBBE.  Bulrushes.  See  Ty- 
phaceso. 

PUNCH  or  Pukli,  a  pass  leading  into  Elash- 
mir,  which  joins  the  Baramuli  pass  at  Uri.  See 
Kashmir. 

PUNCH,  Hind.     Five.    See  Panch. 

PUNCHAGAH,  a  grain  measure  in  the 
East  Indies,  =  24  cwts.  2  grs.  16  lbs. — Sim" 
mond^s  Diet, 

PUNCHANGA,  Sans.,  from  panchan,  five, 
and  anga,  the  body. 

'    PUNCHANAMA,  Sans.,  from  pancha,  five, 
and  anama,  face. 

PUNCHAYET,  Hind.  A  body  of  arbitra- 
tors. Sir  Thomas  Munro  affirmed  that  in  his 
day  the  native  litigant  who  had  a  good  cause, 
always  applied  for  a  pimchayet,  while  he  who 
had  a  bad  one  sought  the  decision  of  a  Collec- 
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tor  or  Judge,  because  he  knew  it  was  much 
easier  to  deceive  them.  In  the  village  commu- 
nities of  India  the  punchayet  is  still  used  in  India 
by  hindoos  in  in  vestigatingofiPences  against  caste. 
The  penalties  are  fine  or  expulsion ;  the  mem* 
hers  may  be  seen  sitting  on  a  mat  under  a  tree, 
hjfhe  roadside  or  in  the  market-place,  admin- 
istering what  Scripture  calls  justice  *  in  the 
gate ;'  their  decision  is  final,  and  should  they 
for  instance  sentence  a  man  who  had  lest  a 
cow  by  accident,  not  to  be  shaved  by  the  Til- 
lage bai-ber,  even  a  Judge's  order  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  get  a  hair  taken  from  his  chin. 
The  following  Bengal  proverbs  illustrate  ^ 
value  set  on  this  native  jury  system : — 

Whatever  ten  persons  meeting  decide  on 
whether  it  is  successful  or  a  failure,  there  is  no 
shame. 

If  ten  persons  agree,  then  Bhagavan  is  a 
ghost. 

Where  ten  persons  are  gathered  together, 
God  is  in  the  midst. 

If  ten  persons  upbraid  one,  his  life  is  Tiun. 

I  will  go  where  ten  go. 

What  ten  persons  say  has  a  foundation. 

The  power  of  ten  persons  is  equal  to  a  htm\ 

If  seven  or  five  deliberate,  the  work  is  dine. 

Seven  thieves  assembled  can  divide  even 
peas. 

Fully  to  understand  the  character  and  mxft* 
ners  of  the  people,  one  would  require  to  haw 
lived  and  been  educated  among  them  as  one  of 
themselves.  "  I  conscientiously  believe,*  aaji 
Sir  T.  Munro,  "  that  for  the  purpose  of  discri- 
minating the  motives  of  action  and  the  chaneei 
of  truth  in  the  evidence  of  such  a  people, 
entire  life  of  the  most  acute  and  able  Europ^i 
Judge,  devoted  to  that  single  object,  could 
place  him  on  a  level  wil^  an  intelligent 
punchayet,  which  is  an  admirable  ins 
of  decision."  The  saying  is  common, 
men  Purmesur,  there  is  a  divinity  in 
punchayet. — History  of  the  Punjab^  V$l» 
p,  151 ;  Indian  Statesman. 

PUNCHEE,  a  cloth  worn  by  hindoos 
the  loins. 

PUNCHERIA,  see  India. 

PUNCHRUNGEE  of  Dharwar,  has  a 
of  silk    and    weft    of  cotton,    worn    o: 
rily  by  dancing  women,  not  considered  fit 
respectable  women,    one     *  than,'  one 
twelve  annas. 

PUNCH-SIR,  an  affluent  of  the  Cabul  rivi 

PUNCHU-CHOORA,  Sans.,  from  pane! 
five,  or  much,  and  choora,  a  crest. 

PUNCHUMEE-VRAT A,  Saks.,  from  pan 
five,  and  vrata,  the  ceremonies  connected  wi 
a  vow. 

PUNCHU-RATNA,    Saks.,    from 
five,  and  ratna,  a  precious  stone. 

PUNCHU-RATNA  TEMPLE  has  two 
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three  rooms,  and  a  single-arched  roof  with  a 
iaige  pinnacle  or  turret  on  the  dome,  and  a 
smaller  one  on  each  corner.  It  is  dedicated  to 
the  different  forms  of  Vishnu,  or  Radha-halla- 
bha,  Gopala,  Madana-mohana,  Govindha,  &c. 
^Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  Vol.  ii,  p.  2. 

PUNCHUSHARA,  Sans.,  from  pancha,  five, 
and  shara,  an  arrow. 

PUNDARIKA,  a  celebrated  rishi. 

PUNDARU,  or  Bandaru,  Tbl.  Cinchona 
excelsa,  or  Hymenodictyon  excelsum. 

PUNDARAM,  Tam.    A  priest  of  Siva. 

PUNDAY,  also  Pundrica,  Cak.  Hibiscus 
cannabinus. 

PUNDE  CYANN,  Tam.  A  Ceylon  tree 
which  grows  to  about  twenty  inches  in  dia* 
meter,  and  twelve  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  close- 
graiaed  wood,  and  resembles  the  English  pear 
tree.  It  is  used  by  the  natives  for  various  pur- 
poses in  making  farming  utensils. — Edye,  on 
the  Timber  of  Ceylon. 

PUNDERPOOR,  a  considerable  town  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Kistna  river  where  is  a  temple 
to  Balaji,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  Punder* 
poor  and  Tripaty  are  Vaishnava  shrines. 

PUNDIT,  a  learned  brahmin. 
PUNDNA  of  Sutlej,  Glochidion  velutinum, 
W.Ie. 
PUNDRABEES,  see  Kunawer. 

PUNDRASIN,  Pbrs.,  Pushtu.  A  water- 
melon  of  Candfdiar. 

PUNDRI  KACHA,  or  Panderi  kh'ach'ha, 
the  Almighty.     See  Hindoo. 

PUNDUN,  or  Pangan,  a  reddish  coloured 
wood,  rather  close-grained  and  strong,  found 
from  Raneebahal  to  Kasdiha  or  about  forty 
miles  in  the  Son  thai  jungles  but  not  very  plen- 
tiful. It  is  used  chiefly  in  making  carts,  also 
Ibr  planks,  doors,  &c. —  CalcuUa  Engifieers' 
Journal,  July  2,  1860,  p.  156. 

PUNEERIA  COAGULANS,  Stocks. 


Berry. 


Hub-ul-vahood, 
„  „  taking, 
Jou£-ttl-fota, 
Khumzuray, 
Kabiuj, 
Rajpootuka, 
Bm-poonka, 
Hatikabeem, 


Ab. 


it 


Cakdahab. 
Hind. 

Lat. 


Shapranga,       Pbshawub. 
Aroosa-pas-pardab,  Pbrs. 


Puneer, 

„      -ja-fota, 
Kuchoomun, 
Kumri  murja, 
Akeedoleon, 
Oosfadfioon, 


Sxin)i. 

»» 
SmRAZ. 

Stbia. 

TUBK. 
YUNAN. 


A  plant  of  Arabia  and  Sind,  used  to  coagu- 
late milk. — Birdwood's  Vegetable  Products. 

PUNEER  MARAM,TAM.Guettarda  speciosa. 

PUNEETA,  see  Kush  or  Cush. 

PU-NE  TH  A,  BuBM.  ?  A  tree  of  Moulmein, 
wood  soft,  used  in  ordinary  purposes  of  build- 
ing.—CaZ.  Cat.  Ex.  1862, 

PUNEY  KALI,  Tam.    Cowhage, 

PUNG,  Malay.  A  Java  wood,  equally  hard 
with  pilang,  and  uniformly  employed  by  the 
natives  for  pegs  in  constructing  their  prahus. 

PUNG,  ace  Kunawer. 
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PUNGA,  Tam.  Pongamia  glabra.  See 
Kurunj  oil.  Oil. 

PUNGAILEE,  a  river  of  BareiUy. 

PUNGA  MARAM,  the  tree  Punga  yennai, 
Tam.,  Poonga  or  Kurunj  oil,  the  oil  of  Pon- 
gamia glabra.     See  Oil. 

PUNGAL,  Tam.  Lit.  boiled  rice,  a  Tamil 
festival  when  the  sun  turns  to  the  north.  See 
Pongal. 

PUNGH-KIRAI,  Tam.  Amarantus  fru- 
mentaceufi.  Buck. 

PUNGHUPILLI.    Civet  act. 

PUNG-MA-THEING,  Burm.  Blumea  gran- 
dia,  DC. 

PUNGUL.  A  Ceylon  tree  which  grows  to 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  twelve 
feet  in  height.  It  is  of  little  use.  Its  fruit, 
and  also  its  juice,  are  used  as  applications  to 
ulcers,  &c.  From  the  seed  a  fixed  oil  is 
prepared  which  is  considered  valuable  in  rheu- 
matic pains,  bruises,  &c. — Edye,  on  the  Timber 
of  Ceylon. 

PUNGUM  TREE,  Anqlo-Tam.  Dalbergia 
arborea  ? 

PUN-GYI,  BuRM.  Poon-gyee  or  Phon- 
gyee,  meaning  Great  Exemplar  or  Great  Glory, 
is  a  name  by  which  the  members  of  the  monas- 
tic rule  of  buddhism  are  commonly  known  in 
Burma. — Tule^s  Embassy,  p.  23. 

PUNI,  Hurn.,  balls  of  cotton  from  which 
thread  is  spun.    See  Cotton  manufactures. 

PUNIC  A  GRAN  ATUM.  Linn.\Roxb. 

TJie  Plant. 


Rumdn,  Kilkul,  Rana,  Ab.  |  Madala, 
Dallm,  Darim,  Beno.  |  Rumom  paio, 

of  the  Bible. 


Rimmon 

Tha-lai,  Bvru. 

Anar,  Gulnar,  Dux. 

Pomegranate,  Eno. 

Rind  of  the  fruit,  Gra- 
nati  radix,  „ 

HlMD. 

Jav. 

Kaohan. 

Malay. 


Anar,  Gulnar, 
Gangsalan, 
Daruni, 
Dalima, 


Fnictus  cortex, 
Rind  of  fruit, 


Granati  radix. 


Radicis  cortex. 


Maleal. 
Maleai. 

Darim,  Murree. 

Anar,  Gulnar,  Nar,   Pebs. 

Dariraba,  Sans. 

Delumghedi,  Singh. 

Magilam,  Madalam  ma- 
ram,  Tam. 

Dalim,  also  Dadima,    Tel. 

PuUa  danlmma,  Danim- 
ma,  Dalimba,  „ 

BuloositoonRuman,YuKANi. 

The  rind, 

Baocte  tunica  exterior,  Lat. 
Nas-Phal,  Hikd. 

The  root. 

Lat.  I  Root  of  pomegranate,  Eko. 

Bark  of  root, 

Lat.  I  Rooman,  IIikd, 

Flowers. 


Lat. 
Eno. 


Bulusitun  Gneco,   Hind. 
Gul-anar, 

Bark  of  stem. 
Post-i-anar,  Pxbs. 


Darim-pushp,  Hiim. 

Balaustion  of  the  Groeki. 


UlND. 

Leaves. 
Darim  patra,UiND. 

Seeds. 

Hind.  I  Hub-ul-khil-khil. 


Buds. 

Anar  Kalli,  Hind. 


n 


Anar-dana, 
Darimesar, 

The  pomegranate,  a  native  of  the  mountain- 
ous countries  from  Syria  to  the  north  of  India, 
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and  Cabul,  through  Bokhara,  Mezenderan  and 
Asia  Minor  generally,  must  alwajrs  have  been  an 
obj  ect  of  attention.  It  is  the  rimmon  of  the  Bible, 
the  rooman  of  the  Arabs,  and  was  well  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  common  now  in 
almost  all  warm  climates;  the  best  fruits  are 
those  of  Balabagh,.  lying  under  the  snowy  hills, 
near  the  Cabul  river,  and  very  large  quantities 
are  annually  imported  into  the  north  of  India 
from  Cabul,  and  Cashlnere.  In  the  Himalaya 
and  the  plains,  the  pomegranate  also  occurs,  but 
of  inferior  quality  ;  the  fruit  is  small,  and  is  sold 
in  the  bazaa^  under  the  name  of  darmee ;  the 
rind,  nas  pal,  is  used  in  medicine  and  in  dye- 
ing, on  account  of  its  great  aatringency.  The 
parts  of  this  plant  which  were  employed  by 
the  ancients,  still  are  so  in  the  east.  Thus 
'the  flowers  are  the  balaustion  of  the  ancients, 
and  in  India,  buloositoon  is  given  as  the  Greek 
name  of  the  double  flower.  They  are  devoid  of 
odour,  but  have  a  bitterish  and  astringent  taste, 
tinge  the  saliva  of  a  reddish-colour,  contain 
tannin,  and  strike  a  black  with  ferruginous  salts. 
The  rind  of  the  fruit,  especially  of  the  wild  plant, 
is  extensively  employed  as  an  astringent  and  as 
a  dye  in  the  east  -  It  is  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour  and  smooth  externally,  but  yellow  on  the 
inside;  usually  in  irregular  fragments,  dry, 
hard,  and  leathery,  of  a  very  astringent  taste. 
It  contains  of  tannin  18'8  per  cent,  with  10'8 
of  extractive,  and  17'1  of  mucilage,  and  is  used 
for  tanning  in  some  countries.  The  bark  of 
the  root  was  employed  as  an  anthelmintic  by 
Dioscorides  and  by  Celsus,  and  still  is  so  in 
India.  It  was  reintroduced  into  practice  by 
Drs.  Buchanan  and  Anderson.  The  root  itself 
is  heavy,  knotted,  and  of  a  yellow-colour ;  its 
bark  is  often  sold  in  sti'ips,  sometimes  with  parts 
of  the  root  still  adhering  to  it.  On  the  outside, 
of  a  greyish-yellow  colour;  on  the  inside, 
yellow,  sometimes  like  that  of  the  barbery.  It 
has  little  smell;  when  chewed,  colours  the 
saliva  yellow ;  Kas  an  astringent  taste,  with- 
out any  disagreeable  bitterness.  It  has  been 
analyzed,  but  the  source  of  its  peculiar  anthel- 
mintic powers  has  not  been  discovered.  It 
contains  tannin  (about  20  per  cent.,)  gallic 
acid,  resins,  wax,  fatty  mattera  and  mannite. 
*An  infusion  yields  a  deep-blue  precipitate 
with  the  salts  of  iron,  a  yellowish-white  one 
with  the  solution  of  isinglass,  and  a  greyish- 
yellow  one  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  po- 
tash or  ammonia  colours  it  yellow.'  It  is 
apt  to  be  adulterated  with  the  barks  both  of 
box  and  of  barberry.  The  fornler  is  white  and 
bitter,  but  not  astringent ;  the  latter  yellow, 
very  bitter,  and  not  thus  affected  by  the  above 
four  reagents.  All  parts  are  astringent,  the 
rind  of  the  wild  fruit  especially  so,  and  useful 
in  diarrhoea  and  advanced  stages  of  dysentery; 
the  flowers  in  infusion  slightly  aslringent  -,  the 
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bark  of  the  root  astringent,  but  renurkabh 
useful  as  an  anthelmintic  against  tape  worm.  It 
may  be  given  in  doees  of  one  scruple  in  powder; 
or  a  decoction  may  be  formed  by  steepng  &r 
12  hours  firesh  root-bark  of  pomegranate.  The 
juice    of  the  fruit  is  acidulous  and  sweet, 
and  makes  a  pleasant  sherbet  for  fever  patients. 
The  dried  seeds,  anardana,  the  pomegranate, 
with  their  fleshy  envelopes  are  sold,  and  used 
in  sherbets :  are  considered  cooling.    Naspal 
the  bark  of   the  fruit,   is  used   in  dyeing. 
Large   quantities   of    fine    pomegranates  are 
annually    brought    from    Cabul   to  Ajmeer. 
In  the  Dekhan  there  are  two  varieties  of  this 
tree,  bearing  white  and  red  fruit — both  sweet, 
but  much  inferior  to  the  dried  brought  from 
Persia  and  Bussorah  to  the  Bombay  market 
The  tree  grows  easily  from  seed,  and  large  fine 
juicy  fruit,  where  the  soil  is  good,  is  ofl;^  pro* 
duced.    There  is  a  variety  which  is  generally 
sour,  used  by  the  natives  for  sherbet.    By  a  con- 
tinuation of  layers  from  successive  plants  the 
fruit    becomes    almost    seedless.     The  bsik 
of   the   root  is  given  in   a   decoction  of  2 
ounces  in  2  lbs.  of  water,  reduced  by  evapora- 
tion to  12  ounces.     This  quantity  is  divided 
into  6  doses  to  be  taken  (laily,  and  repeated  ftr 
four  or  five  days.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  acts  as 
a  tonic  astringent  and  anthelmentic,  is  used  ht 
tanning  and  powdered  and  boiled  with  milk  ii 
gived  as  an  astringent  in  diarrhoea. — Bi^U; 
(yShaughnessy,  jpp.  338,  339  ;  Gen.  Med.  Top^ 
p.  125;  Eiddell;  PaweWs  Hand-book  Fo2.i, 
p.  349. 

PUNISHMENTS.  The  Hindoos  aubject 
themselves  to  more  devotional  austerities,  pe* 
nances  and  mortifications,  some  of  which  an 
of  a  temporary  and  others  of  a  permanent  d»- 
racter,  than,  perhaps  any  people  in  the  wcM. 
In  the  pei'formance  of  the  tapas  the  presciibei 
acts  of  devotion  are  termed  mana,  or  ike  dero- 
tion  that  proceeds  from  the  heart  in  profoonl 
silence ;  vauk,  or  devotion  audibly  pronotmced; 
neyana,  or  devotion  accompanied  by  religiooi 
ceremonies,  purifications,  &c.  Arjun,  in  die 
performance  of  his  tapas  took  food,  during  tbi 
first  month  of  his  austerities,  only  once  in  four 
days. — Cole,  Myth.  Hind.,  p.  165. 

PUNJAB,  a  province  of  British  India,  coD- 
quered  from  a  Sikh  ruler,  a  sucoeasor  of 
Runjeet  Singh.  By  the  treaty  with  the  sovereign 
of  the  Punjab,  Runjeet  Singh,  dated  26th  April 
1809,  he  undertook  not  to  make  or  allow  any 
encroachment  on  the  states  on  the  lefl  bank  dt 
the  Sutlej.     The  largest  of  &ese  were: 


Dxalgurh, 

Mumdot, 

Raikot. 


Puttiala,  Kulsiah, 

Jheend,  Maleir  Kotla, 

Nabha,  Furreedkot, 

In  1838>  Runjeet  Singh  formed  one  of  tiia 
triple  alliance  with  the  English  and  Shah* 
Shoojah,  but  he  died  in  1839.    In  1840,  im\ 
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son  and  his  gTandflon,  both  died  by  liolence,  to 
be  succeeded  by  Sheer  Singh,  who  was  assaasi- 
nated  in  1848,  after  which  great  anarchy  pre- 
vailed, which  after  years  of  desolation,  tenxu- 
nated  in  invasion  of  the  Company's  territory, 
and  on  the  29th  March  1849  the  whole  coun- 
try was  declared  to  be  annexed.  The  Punjab 
was  twice  engaged  in  war,  with  the  Indian 
GrOTemment,  in  1845  and  again  in  1849,  after 
which  the  entire  Sikh  dominions  were  incorpo- 
rated with  those  of  British  India  and  followed 
by  a  rapid  increase  of  its  resources.  The  Pun- 
jab was  annexed  to  India  on  the  29th  March 
1849  and  on  the  Ist  January  1859,  it  was 
erected  into  a  separate  Indian  presidency,  un- 
der a  Governor.  Punjab,  Psbs.,  literally  the 
five  rivers,  is  a  name  now  applied  to  the  territory 
on  the  north-west  of  India,  watered  by  the  riyers 
Sind  or  Indus;  the  Jhelum  or  Hydaspes ;  the 
Chenab  or  Ascesines;  the  Ravee  or  Hydraotes, 
and  the  Qharra  or  Hyphasis.  It  had  die  same 
name  in  Sanscrit  from  pancha,  five,  and  ap,  water. 
This  country  is  in  superficial  area  about  50,400 
square  miles.  In  its  greatest  breadth,  it  reaches 
from  the  70th  to  ^e  75th  meridian  of  east 
longitude,  a  distance  of  293  miles,  and  in  its 
greatest  length,  from  the  34th  to  the  29th 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  a  distance  of  344 
miles.  In  shape  it  may  be  likened  to  tf  vast 
triangle.  The  Punjab  is  remarkably  well  defined 
by  geographical  limits.  On  the  north  it  has 
the  Pir  Panjal  range  of  the  vast  Himalaya 
mountains ;  on  the  west,  the  Khyber  and 
Soliman  ranges,  and  the  great  river  Indus,  which 
runs  almost  due  south  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
being  the  western  boundary  of  Hindustan; 
whilst  on  the  south  and  east,  it  has  the  river 
Sutlej.  The  country  is  of  an  ovoidal  form, 
lying  between  the  parellels  of  29°  and  34* 
north,  and  the  meridians  of  70*  and  76*»  east, 
and  its  area  is  estimated  at  85,000  square  miles. 
Five  large  streams,  the  arteries  of  the  Indus, 
traverse  this  region,  and  divide  it  into  four 
doabs,  as  the  mesopotamia  tracts  enclosed 
betwixt  two  rivers  are  termed  in  India, 
and  these  give  to  it  the  name  of  Punjab  or 
*  Country  of  the  Five  Rivers.'  The  modem 
names  of  these  rivers,  in  their  succession  east- 
ward from  the  Indus,  are  the  Jhelum,  the 
Chenab,  the  Ravi,  the  Beasj^  and  the  Sutlej. 
The  Punjab  has  frequentiy  been  invaded  from 
the  N.  W.  during  historic  times.  The  Aryans 
in  their  migrations  towards  India,  came  through 
AfiTghanistan  and  the  Punjab,  ere  it  turned  t^e 
borders  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  penetrated 
easterly  in  the  direction  of  Delhi.  They  gradu- 
ally overspread  the  territory  of  Upper  India 
east  and  west  between  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains and  the  Great  Desert,  without  penetrating 
to  the  south  for  many  centuries.  They  en- 
slaved the  aboriginal  races  as   they  subdued 
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them,  compelling  them  to  till  their  own  lands  as 
serfe  and  taking  from  them  the  whole  produce 
except  what  was  actually  required  as  food  for 
the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Their  emigrations  into  the 
Indus  country,  occurred  about  b.  o.  4000  and  the 
opening  to  the  Vendidad  describes  the  succes- 
sion of  the  foundation  of  the  fourteen  kingdoms, 
the  last  and  most  southern  of  which  was  thus 
land  of  the  five  rivers,  the  Punjab.  Accord- 
ing to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  the  same  way  that 
political  tradition  represents  that  of  the  western 
aborigines  (the  Hamites  and  Shemites)  so  does 
the  Arian  one  in  the  Vendidad,  represent  that 
of  the  eastern  tribe  in  the  primeval  land. 
Semiramis  brought  a  great  army  into  the  Pun- 
jab, but  was  defeated  and  driven  back ;  and 
Alexander  the  Great  entering  by  the  Hindu- 
raj  pass  conquered  "it  later  and  occupied  it, 
and  he  then  followed  the  line  of  the  Indus  to  the 
ocean.  The  Greek  colonists  of  the  Punjab 
were  placed  first  under.  Philip,  while  the  civil 
administration  of  the.  country  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  native  princes,  Taxiles  and 
Poms.  Afterwards,  on  the  murder  of  Philip 
by  the  mercenary  soldiers,  Alexander  (Ana- 
basis, vi,  2 ;  vii)  directed  Eudemos  and  Taxiles 
to  govern  the  country  until  he  should  send 
another  deputy.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  Greeks  continued  to  retain  the  charge ;  for 
after  Alexander's  death  in  b.  o.  323,  Eudemos 
contrived  by  his  general  Eumenes  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  country  by  the  treacher- 
ous assassination  of  king  Porus.  (Diodorus,  xix, 
5).  Some  few  years  later,  in  b.  c.  317,  he 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  Eumenes,  with 
3,000  infantry  and  5,000  cavalry,  and  no  less 
than  120  elephants.  With  this  force  he  per- 
formed good  service  at  the  battie  of  Gabiene. 
But  his  continued  absence  gave  the  Indians  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  neglected;  and  their 
liberty  was  fully  asserted  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  Greek  troops  and  the  slaughter  of  their 
chiefe, — Justin,  xv,  4 — "  PrsBfactos  ejus  occide- 
rat ;"  again  **  Molienti  deinde  helium  adversus 
prdefactos  Alexandri."  Chandragupta  was 
present  when  Porus  was  murdered,  he  became 
the  leader  of  the  national  movement,  which 
ended  in  his  own  elevation  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Punjab.  Justin  attributes  his  success  to 
the  assistance  of  banditti;  Justin,  xv,  4 — 
"Contractis  latronibus  Indos  ad  novitatem 
regni  solicitavit."  But  in  this,  Col.  Cunning- 
ham thinks  he  has  been  misled  by  a  very 
natural  mistake ;  for  the  Aratta,  who  were  the 
dominant  people' of  the  Eastern  Punjab,  are 
never  mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata  without 
being  called  robbers.  (Lassen,  Pentapot  Indica.) 
'^Aratti  profecto  latrones,"  and  ''Bahici  la- 
trones."  The  Sanscrit  name  is  Arashtra,  the 
''  kingless,"  which  is  preserved  in  the  Adraistse 
of  Arian,  who  places  them  on  the  Ravi.     They 
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were  the  republican  defenders  of  SangaJa,  or 
Sakala,  a  fact  which  points  to  their  Sanscrit 
name  of  Arashtra,  or  "  kingless."     Bnt  though 
their  power  was  then  confined  to  the  eastern 
Punjab,  the  people  themselves  had  once  spr^ 
over  the  whole   country   :— "Ubi  fluvii  illi 
quini  *  *  *  ibi  sedes  sunt  Arattorum."    (Lassen, 
Pentapot,  Indica,  fi-om  the  Mahabharat.)  They 
were  known  by  the  several  named  of  Bahika, 
Jarttika  and  Takka ;  of  which  the  last  would 
appear  to  have  been  their  true  appellation ;  for 
their  old  capital  of  Taxilla  or  Takka-sila,  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  of  Alexander ;  and  the 
people  themselves   still   exist  in   considerable 
numbers   in   the  Punjab   hills.     The  ancient 
extent  of  their  power  is  proved  by  the  present 
prevalence   of   their  alphabetical   characters, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Takri,  or  Takni,  are 
now  used  by  all  the  hindoos  of  Kashmir  and 
the  northern  mountains,  from  Simla  and  Sabu- 
thu  to  Kabul  and  Bamiyan.    On  these  grounds, 
Major   Cunningham  identifies   the  banditti  of 
Justin,  with  the  Takka,  or  original  inhabitants 
of  the  Punjab,  and  assigns  to  them  the  honour 
of  delivering  their  native  land  from  the  thral- 
dom of  a.  foreign  yoke.    This  event  occurred 
most  probably  about  316  b.  c,  or  shortly  after 
the  march  of  Eudemos  to  the  assistance  of  Eu- 
meres.     It  was  followed  immediately  by  the 
conquest  of  Gangetio  India,  Justin  xv,  4,  and 
in  316  B.  c,  the  rule  of  Chandragupta  was 
acknowledged  over  the  whole  northern  penin- 
sula, from  the  Indus  to  the  mouths   of  the 
Ganges.     Accordingly  to  Col.  Tod  the  Yavan, 
or  Greek  princes,  who  apparently  continued  to 
rule  within  the  Indus,  after  the  christian  era, 
were  either  the  remains  of  the  Bactrian  dynasty, 
or  the  independent  kingdom  of  Demetrius  or 
Apollodotus,  who  ruled  in  the  Punjab,  having, 
as  their  capital,  Sagala,  changed  by  Demetrius 
to  Euthymedia.     Beyer  says,  in  his  Hist.  Reg. 
Bact.,  p.  84 :  that  according  to  Claudius  Ptolemy 
there  was  a  city  within  the  Hydaspes  yet  nearer 
the  Indus,  called  Sagala,  also  Euthymedia ;  but 
he  scarcely  doubts  that  Demetrius   called  it 
Euthymedia,  from  his  father,  after  his  death  and 
that  of  Menander.     Demetrius  was  deprived  of 
his  patrimony  A.  U.  C.  562.     Sagala  is  con- 
jectured  by  Col.  Tod  to  be  the  Salbhanpoora  of 
the  Yadoo  when  driven  from  Zabulisthan,  and 
that  of  the  Yuchi  or  Yuti,  who  were  fixed  there 
from  Central  Asia  in  the  fifth  century,  and,  if 
so  early  as  the  second  century,  when  Ptolemy 
wrote,  may  have  originated  the  change  to  Yuti- 
media,  the  *  Central  Yuti.'     Numerous  medals 
chiefly  found  within  the  probable  limits  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Sagala,  either  belong  to  these 
princes  or  the  Parthian  kings  of  Minagara  on 
the  Indus.     The  legends  are  in  Greek  on  one 
side,  and  in  the  Saasanian  character  on  the  re- 
verse.    The  names  of  Apollodotus  and  Menan- 
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der  have  been  decyphered,  and  the  titlatf 
'  Great  King,'  '  Saviour,'  and  othei  epthels 
adopted  by  die  Arsacidse,  are  perfectly  legible 
The  devices,  however,  resemble  the  Parthiao. 
These  Greeks  and  Parthians  must  have  gxadn* 
ally  merged  into  the  hindoo  populatioQ.  Beceat 
travellers,  Bumes,  Maason,  and  Ferrier,  mel 
with  tribes  who  claim  a  Grecian  descent.  Ao- 
cording  to  Bumes,  the  Mir  of  Badakshan,  tbe 
chief  of  Darwaz  in  the  valley  of  theOxiu,aai 
the  chiefs  eastward  of  Darwaz  who  occupy  the 
provinces  of  Kulab,  Shaughnan,  and  Waichaa 
north  of  the  Oxus ;  also  the  hill  states  of  do- 
tral,  GUgit  and  Iskardo,  are  all  held  by  cbie& 
who  claim  a  Grecian  origin.  According  to 
General  Ferrier,  however,  the  whole  of  tlie 
princes  who  claim  descent  from  Alexander 
are  Tajiks  who  inhabited  the  country  before  ii 
was  oveiTun  by  Turki  or  Tartar  tribes.  The 
Tajik,  now  mahomedans,  regard  Alexander  tt 
a  prophet.  The  Badakshan  family  are  fair  but 
present  nothing  in  form  or  feature  resembliog 
the  Greek.  They  are  not  unlike,  the  modem 
Persian,  and  there  is  a  decided  contrast  betveea 
them,  the  Turk  and  Uzbek. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  chrislatt 
era  this  part  of  India  appears  to  have  beeno?a^ 
run  ty  successive  hordes  of  Scythians,  wb« 
some  mighty  revolutions  in  Tartary  had  expeW; 
from  their  native  seats.  The  Chinese  histoiiw 
say,  that,  about  a  century  before  this  era,  tb 
Yuete  (Gete  or  Jit),  who  occupied  a  vast  coonliy 
between  China  and  the  Teen-shan,  or  the  Cdei* 
tial  mountains,  were,  after  many  sangtiiiaiy 
wars,  expelled  by  the  Heung-noo,  or  Htm,  m, 
forced  into  the  countries  of  the  Oxus  and  Jitt* 
artes,  whence  they  extended  themaelveBte 
Affghanistan  and  the  borders  of  India.  Th 
Indus  was  only  a  temporary  barrier,  and 
appear  to  have  occupied  the  whole  oonntry 
the  five  rivers.  These  conclusions,  h 
formed  from  meagre  historical  evidence,  are 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  coins  of " 
jab  rulers,  whose  names,  Azes  and  Azilises, 
no  affinity  with  Greek  or  hindoo  nomen 
and  denote  a  barbarian  origin.  The 
Indian  sovereign,  Vicramaditya,  expelled 
Scythian  princes  from  the  Punjab,  and  his 
(b.  c.  56)  is  supposed  to  commence  from  a 
victory  obtained  by  him  over  the  barbarians 
that  country,  which  completed  his  conqnest 
all  Hindustan.  His  empire,  however,  feU 
pieces  afler  his  death,  when  new  hordes  of " 
thians  overran  the  Punjab,  and  estabiisheda 
20  B.  c,  a  dynasty  of  kings  bearing  the 
of  Kadphises.  Coins  of  these  kings  have 
recovered,  and  their  barbarous  effigies  deaill 
distinguish  them  from  Greeks  or  hindoos. 
dynaaty  is  supposed  to  have  reigned 
out  the  whole  of  the  first  century  of  our 
when  it  was  subverted  by  a  fresh  swam 
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8cjthian3,  under  the  Kanerki  kings.  Between 
ike  dynasties,  however,  there  is  evidence,  from 
the  testimonj  of  ApoUonius  Tjaneus,  related 
by  Philostratiis  that  a  Grs9o-Parthian  king, 
named  Phraotes,  reigned  in  the  Punjab,  which 
fa0t  is  supported  by  coins  of  Undopherres 
and  Gkmdophares,  both  called  in  the  Arian 
legends  upon  the  coins.  The  power  of  the 
Kanerki  kings  in  the  Punjab  must  have 
continued  for  some  centuries,  for  in  the  topes 
or  tcunoli  which  have  been  opened  in  that 
4S(nmtry,  Kanerki  coins  have  been  found  along 
with  these  of  Eadphises  and  other  predecessors 
cf  the  race,  mixed  With  coins  of  the  Sassanian 
monarchs  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of 
oar  era.  That  these  Scythian  invaders  con- 
tinaed  to  potir  into  and  occupy  the  Punjab, 
18  a  fact  attested  not  only  by  Fa-heen,  a  Chi- 
nese traveller  in  India  early  in  the  fifth  century 
(who  crossed  the  five  rivers,  and  found  buddhism 
prevalent  in  that  country),  but  by  an  insciip- 
lion  found  by  Colonel  Tod  in  a  temple  near 
Kotah,  in  Bajpootana  dated  a.  d.  409,  which 
«0Dtains  a  memorial  of  a  Jit  prince  of  Salpoora 
at  the  base  of  the  Sewalik  mountains.  Colonel 
Tod  considers  it  to  be  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
"  that  these  Jit  princes  of  Salpoora,  in  the  Pun- 
iJab,  were  the  leaders  of  that  very  colony  of  the 
i  lata  from  the  Jaxartes,  who,  in  the  fifUi  cen- 
I  toy,  as  recorded  by  De  Guignes,  crossed  the 
|. Indus  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  Punjab." 
'■  Various  indications  appear  in  the  Sajput 
annals  of  their  conquests  and  settlements  in 
;  this  country,  even  as  far  as  the  Jelum. 

\  The  Sutlej  or  Gharra  falls  into  the  Indus, 
!  which  is  called  also  the  Sind,  and  the  Atok  ; 
!  into  these  five  large  rivers  flow  several  of  less 
;-importance,  of  which  the  Beas  is  perhaps  the 
Imost  full.  Each  of  the  districts  of  the  Punjab 
hrhich  lies  between  two  rivera  is  called  a  doab, 
^m  do,  two,  and  ab,  water,  and  of  these  there 
fma  five,  viz. :  the  Jallander  doab,  between  the 
rfiatiej  and  the  Beaa  ;  the  Baree  doab,  between 
jrfte  Ghara  and  the  Ravee,  the  Bukna  doab,  be- 
i^ween  the  Bavee  and  the  Chenab  ;  the  Jeteh 
Moab,  between  the  Chenab  and  the  Jelum ;  the 
Woab-i-Sind  Sagur,  between  the  Jelum  and  the 
Hindus.  Accor^ngly  the  Punjab,  is  arranged 
[saturaily  into  five  parts  from  the  five  doabs  or 
i-iDesopotamias,  and  as  here  mentioned  they  are 
I  called  the  Jallandar,  Bari,  Kechna,  Jeteh  and 
jtSind  Sagor  doabs,  between  the  several  confluents 
^«f  the  Indus.  The  chief  towns  of  the  Punjab 
fare  Attok«  Dera-i-Gha2d  Khan ;  Derar-i-Iamael 
r  Khan ;  Jallandar ;  Jhelum,  E^pertalla,  Lahore, 
r  Leia,  Multan,  Peshawur.  The  Punjab  has  also 
|i  districts  on  both  sides  of  the£ver  Sutlej,  desig- 
knated  Cis  Sutlej  districts,  east  of  that  river 
^  «nd  Trans-Sutlej  states,  west  of  that  river. 
-In  the  Cis  Sutlej  territory  are  the  districts 
ted  towDi  of  Ferozpur,  Sobraon,  Kithul,  Loo- 
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diana  and  UmbaUa.  The  Trans-Sutlej  States, 
are  Husharpur,  Dharmsala  and  Kangra. 
The  sloping  plain  of  the  Punjab  varies  in 
elevation  from  1,600  to  2000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Lahore  being  but  900  and  Jhelum  about 
1,600.  It  decline*  regularly  to  the  south- 
western extremity.  The  soil  of  these  doabs  is 
of  varied  fertility  ;  generally,  it  is  very  sandy, 
but  they  are  rendered  highly  productive  by 
irrigation  from  the  rivers  which  traverse  these 
plains.  The  rich  and  fertile  tracts  that  border 
on  the  great  rivers  of  the  Punjab  extending  inland 
towards  the  centres  of  the  "  doabs,"  as  far  aa 
the  fecundating  influences  of  their  waters  are 
felt,  yield  annually  an  abundant  harvest  of 
grains  of  all  kinds  and  pulse,  which  form  the 
staple  articles  of  food  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  population.  As  a  rule,  the  cultivators  do 
not  consume  the  wheat  they  produce,  but  keep 
it  for  sale,  and  subsist  on  ihe  pulses,  barley, 
and  inferior  grains.  The  plain  districts  of 
the  Punjab,  greatly  resemble  one  another 
in  their  general  physical  features,  the  main 
difference  consists  in  the  fact  that  some 
are  better  irrigated  than  others,  and  that 
some  include  large  tracts  of  sandy  un- 
productive country,  like  the  desert  portion 
of  Multan  or  Muzaffargarh.  The  climate 
of  such  districts  is  hot  and  sultry ;  the  amount 
of  rain  that  falls  is  at  its  minimum  and 
cultivation  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
canals  and  artificial  irrigation.  In  this  respect 
no  doubt  these  districts  differ  widely  fi'om  the 
rich  plains  of  the  Jallandar  and  Bari  doabs, 
where  not  only  do  the  great  rivers  fertilize  the 
soil,  but  the  periodical  rainy  season  seldom  fails 
to  yield  an  abundant  increase  to  the  summer 
sown  crops  of  the  "  kharif."  The  climate  is 
in  general  characterized  by  dryness  and 
warmth  ;  little  rain  falls  except  in  those  parts 
extending  along  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  and 
where  the  south-west  monsoon  is  partially  felt. 
The  face  of  the  country  presents  every  variety 
from  the  most  luxuriant  cultivation  to  the  most 
sandy  deserts,  and  the  wildest  praries  of  grass  and 
brush-wood.  A  traveller  passing  through  those 
lines  of  communication  which  traverse  the 
Northern  tracts,  would  imagine  the  Punjab  to  be 
the  garden  of  India ;  on  the  other  hand  returning 
by  the  road  which  intersects  the  central  tracts, 
he  would  suppose  it  to  be  a  country  not  worth 
annexing.  The  culture  manifestly  depends  upon 
two  causes,  the  lower  Himalayan  range,  and 
the  rivers.  From  the  base  of  the  hills  south- 
ward, thei;e  stretches  a  strip  of  country  from 
50  to  80  miles  broad,  watered  by  mountain- 
rivulets,  and  for  fertility  and  agriculture  un- 
surpassed in  Northern  India.  In  their  down- 
ward course  the  rivers  spread  wealth  and  fruit- 
fulness  on  either  side,  and  their  banks  are  en- 
riched with  alluvial  deposits^  and  fringed  with 
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the  finest  cultivation.  These  tracts,  though 
unadorned  with  trees,  and  unrelieved  by  any 
picturesque  features,  are  studded  with  well- 
peopled  villages,  are  covered  with  two  waving 
harvests  in  tiie  year,  and  are  the  homes  of  a 
sturdy,  industrious,  and  skilful  peasantry. 
Within  this  tract  are  situated  the  sister  capitals 
of  Lahore  and  Umritsur,  and  most  of  the  chief 
cities,  such  as  Deenanugger,  Buttala,  Sealkote^ 
Wuzeerabad,  Goojeeran walla,  Ramnugger  and 
Goojrat.  The  climate  of  the  Punjab  varies  not 
only  with  the  seasons  but  the  locality.  The  heat 
is  at  its  greatest  intensity  in  the  month  of  June, 
when  the  thermometer  has  been  known  at 
Lahore  to  rise  as  high  as  112°  in  a  tent  artifi- 
cially cooled.  Even  in  the  winter,  that  is  to 
say,  between  December  and  the  beginning  of 
March,  the  thermometer  at  midday  seldom  falls 
below  70''  and  is  often  as  high  as  SO^.  The 
Climate  for  8  months  of  the  year  is  tem- 
perate, but  for  four  months  is  hot  and  try- 
ing to  the  European  constitution.  In  the  Punjab, 
the  cold  increases  as  we  rise  in  the  hills  or 
pass  more  towards  the  north,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  rain-fall  is  less  and  the  aridity 
greater  as  we  go  further  into  the  Himalaya,  or 
proceed  to  the  west  either  in  the  hills  or  plains. 
The  most  arid  part  of  the  plains  of  the  Punjab 
is  probably  near  and  to  the  west  of  Multan, 
where  the  annual  rain-fall  is  reckoned  by 
fractions  of  an  inch.  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark, ' 
writes  Mr.  Prinsep,  "  how  singularly  the  results 
of  neighbouring  stations  agree  one  with  another 
in  lines  ranging  from  upwards  of  70  inches  in 
the  Kangra  valley  (and  even  106  at  Dhurmsala,) 
to  10  inches  on  the  east  of  the  Sutlej,  6  inches 
at  Gugaira,  and  say  1  inch  at  Multan,  in  the 
Bari  doab."  In  the  Bari  doab  the  difference 
of  fertility  is  almost  entirely  owing  to  the 
difference  of  rain-fall. 

The  Punjab  rivers  are  constantly  shifting 
their  channels.  The  change  in  the  Beas  is 
the  most  striking,  as  that  river  has  alto- 
gether lost  its  independent  course,  and  is 
now  a  mere  tributary  of  the  Sutlej.  But  the 
fluctuations  of  the  other  rivers  have  been  very 
remarkable.  Thus  the  valley  of  the  Chenab 
below  Kalowal  is  nearly  30  miles  broad,  and 
that  of  the  Ravi,  near  Gugera,  is  20  miles,  the 
extreme  limits  of  both  rivers  being  marked  by 
well-defined  high  banks,  on  which  are  situated 
many  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  Punjab. 
Mult^  was  originally  situated  on  two  islands 
in  the  Ravi,  but  the  river  has  long  ago  deserted  ite 
old  channel,  the  nearest  point  of  which  is  now 
more  than  30  miles  distant.  But  during  high 
floods  the  waters  of  the  Ravi  still  flow  down  their 
old  bed,  and  General  Cunningham  had  twice 
seen  the  ditches  of  Multan  filled  by  the  natural 
overflow  of  the  river.  Multan  consists  of  a 
walled  city  and  a  strong  fortress  situated  on 
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opposite  banks  of  an  old  bed  of  the  Ravi,  wUeh 
once  flowed  between  them  as  well  as  aronad 
them.  But  Mr.  Powell  mentions  that  Booe 
rivers  are  much  more  liable  to  be  flooded 
to  excess  than  others.  The  Markanda,  b 
the  Amballa  district,  at  one  time  of  the  yeir 
is  like  an  ocean ;  at  another  it  will  be  a 
slender  stream,  hardly  to  be  called  a  rirer. 
The  Indus  always  contains  a  large  body  of 
water,  but  even  this  river  is  liable  to  beoone 
dammed  up  in  the  hiUs,  whence  it  risei: 
the  water  then  accumulates  and  bunting  at 
length  these  dams,comes  down  with  terriblefoite; 
once  or  t?dce  tihese  floods  have  occurred,  girii^ 
only  a  few  moments  notice  by  a  aoond  viif 
distant  thimder,  and  then  coming  on  witk  a 
sweep  that  spreads  desolation  for  manj  miiei. 
The  risings  of  the  Ravi,  Chenab,  and  oiIni 
rivers,  is  fisuniliar  to  every  one  who  haa  tnTcl* 
led  in  the  Punjab,  at  some  season  the  traveller 
haa  tp  cross  a  river  on  a  bridge  of  boats  nota 
hundred  yards  long,  while  at  others,  he  hm 
scarcely  been  row^  across  the  same  river  ii 
six  hours,  the  water  having  risen  and  extended 
to  the  size  of  a  small  ocean.  This  rise  will  fr^ 
quently  take  place  in  the  course  oi  a  couple  ef 
days,  sometimes  in  a  few  hours. 

The  plains  of  the  Punjab  may  be  deh 
cribed  as  vast  expanses  of  alluvial  claj  vA 
loam,  whose  elementary  consfatuents  muBt  o&oe 
have  been  the  same  as  now  form  the  rocb  «f 
the  huge  ranges  of  mounttdns  to  the  north. 
The  principal  constituents  that  produce  a 
variety  in  the  nature  of  soils,  and  one  which  ii 
very  important  in  the  Punjab  island,  in  hd 
the  main  distinction  of  soils  (apart,  from  that  tf 
their  containing  or  not  containing  ^*  kalr,"  the 
efflorescent  salt,)  is  that  the  soil  is  sandj,  as  ii 
many  portions  of  districts  it  is  or  that  it  is  ikb 
loam  and  clay. 

The  Punjab  contains  32  districts  in  10  din- 
sions.  The  feudatory  states  are  estimated  ta 
contain  five  millions  of  people  and  an  area  of 
197,389  square  miles.  The  32  non-feudatoif' 
districts  have  a  population  of  17,611,498  oo» 
vering  an  area  of  101,829  square  miles,  or  ITS 
to  the  mile.  Of  the  people  9,403,810  aia; 
agriculturists  and  8,190,127  are  not  diredf 
connected  with  the  land.  Leaving  oat  DeU 
and  Hissar  it  may  be  said  roughly  that  th^ 
population  has  increased,  in  thirteen  jeai%'' 
nearly  two  millions,  and  in  densi^  21  to  tfat 
mile.  The  density  of  population  is  very  slight- 
ly less  than  that  of  France.  It  is  higher  thaa 
l^e  average  of  all  non-feudatory  India,  whidi 
is  159,  and  falls  below  that  of  the  North-Weeti 
Bengal  and  Madras  alone.  In  the  diriaioD  of 
Jullundhur,  with  its  good  rain-6Jl,  there  ait 
596  to  the  mile,  omitting  hilly  .Kangra.  b 
the  well-watered  division  of  Umritsur  the  pro* 
portion  stands  at  513,  in  UmbaUa  at  412,  in 
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Females  4,683,624 
608,823 
2,838,034 
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Delhi  ftt  342  and  in  Lahore  at  210.     In  the 
Derajat  frontier  it  falls  to  77  and  in  desert 
Miltan  to  73.    The  country    hetween   the 
Bett^and  the  Satlej,  the  home  of  the  8ikhs  is 
thus  the  most  populous.    The  rate  of  popula- 
tion fcdiows  the  rainfall,  and  the  numher  of 
oxmdis  waits  on  the  facilities  for  cultivation, 
which  redact  on  each  other.     There  are  69 
silMoDS  of  acres  in  tiie  Punjah.   Delhi  has  now 
supplanted  Umritsur  as  the  most  populous  city. 
The  total  peculation  of  the  Punjab  in  1868  was 
told  to  be  17,693,946  souls.    But  hitherto 
die  population  has  in  most  official  reports  been 
roughly  estimated  at  16  millions.     During  the 
kst  12  3fears  there  has  been  a  very  considerable 
i&orease,  but  in  order  to  admit  of  a  fair  compari- 
•OD,  the  population  of  the  Delhi  and  Hissar  divi- 
sons  should  be  omitted,  as  these  formed  part 
of  the  North-western  Provinces  previous  to  the 
mntioy.    These  two  divisions  contain  a  popu- 
btioD  of  3,148,868  leaving  14,446,088  for  the 
nst  of  the  Punjab.    At  the  census  of  1862 
the  same  portion  of  the  Punjab  was  estimated 
to  contain  about  2^  millions.     Some  of  the  in- 
crease, however,  is  apparent  only,  owing  to 
die  more  accurate  enumeration  effected  during 
the  recent  census.     The  number  of  dwellings 
of  all  kinds  was  4,021,769,  giving  an  average 
,  lopdation  of  4§   per  house.      Of  the   total 
population  9,663,666  are  males  and  8,030,381 
I  are  females.     They    are  divided   into  three 
:  ekoes — aduhs,  including  all  persons  over  18 
TeazB  of  age ;  youths  and  young  women  includ- 
ing all  from  12  to  18,  and  children  including 
I  iD  under  12  years.    The  results  under  these 
heads  are  as  follows : — 
Adults,  Jfai«s  6,361,006 
12  to  18,    „        866,683 
Under  12,  „     3,346,876 

The  males  both  in  the  total  and  in  each 
dass  considerably  exceed  the  females.  This 
mold  now  seem  to  be  the  law  of  at  least  the 
laopical  portions  of  Asia.  Passing  over  the 
fioropean  and  Eurasians,  the  number  of  native 
diristians  is  stated  at  2,949,  which  is  probably 
not  &r  from  the  truth.  The  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation is  thus  classified.  The  Punjab  census  was 
fat  token  in  1866  and  again  in  1868.  Area 
17,611,498  miles  or  66  million  of  acres,  only 
2*2  per  cent,  can  read.  The  population  of  the 
feudatory  states  was  estimated  at  4,982,621 .  The 
i^er  population  is  17,611,498.  The  home  of 
&e  Sikhs  is  the  country  between  the  Beas  and 
Bntlej  and  is  th^  most  populous  and  Umritsur 
md  Ferzepore  are  the  two  Sikh  centres. 
The  Sikhs  in  1868,  were  in  number  1,144,300. 

In  the  Census  (^  aU  British  India,  in  1872, 
Ik  Punjab  was  found  to  have  19  millions 
fte  following  are  the  general  results  as  accept- 
ed by  the  Government  of  India  for  financial 
prposea: — 
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Bengal  (Lieut«n«Dt  OoTwnor) • 08,860,860 

Madras    (Goyemor,    Conndl   and    Commander- 
in-Chief) 81,250,000 

Noith-western    Provlnoee    (Lieutenant    Oover- 

^  nor)^ 80,778,000 

Punjab  (Llentenant  Ctovernor) 19,000,000 

Bombay    and    Sindh  ^Oorenor,  Coondll   and 

Commander-in-Chief) 14,000,000 

Ondh  (Chief  CommlBBioner.) 12,000,000 

Central  Provinoee  (Chief  CommiMionerX.......  0,260,000 

BrltlBh  Bonnah  (Chief  Commliiioner). 2,600,000 

AJmeer   (Commiaaloner  under   Qovemor    G«- 

neral) 888,000 

Goorg  (under  Chief  Commlaiioner  of  Mysore.  170.000 

Faffing  Revenus  to  the  Viceroy 180,148.859 

Mysore 6,000,000 

Berar     2»260,000 

The  168  Feudatories....  48,000,000 

Paying  Revewue  to  natilveNobl0$ 65,260,000 

241,898,860 

In  the  Punjab,  the  Jat  all  take  the  designa- 
tion of  Singli,  and  dress  somewhat  differently 
from  the  ordinary  hindu  Jat ;  but  for  the  most 
part,  they  only   become  formally  Sikhs,  when 
they  take  service  and  that  change  makes  little 
difference  in  their  laws  and  social  relations. 
The  Jat  of  Dehli,  Bhurtpur,  &c.,  are  a  very 
fine  race  and  bear  the  old  hindoo  names  of  MuU 
cmd  such  like  and  are  not  all  Singlis.     In  Baj- 
putanah,  the  Jat  are  quiet  and  submissive  cid- 
tivators.    They  have  now  long  been  subject  to 
an   alien  rule  and  are  probably  a  good  deal 
intermixed  by  contact  with  the  Meena  and 
others.    When  the  struggles  of  the  Sikhs  for 
dominion  closed  with  the  demoralization  of  a 
powerful  army,  large  bodied  of  men,  who  had 
till  then  coerced  their  own  government,  betootc 
themselves  to  useful  pursuits  with  manly  for- 
bearance, turning  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares and  prosecuting  commerce,  trade  and 
agriculture  with  surprising  energy.     Trained 
from  their  infancy  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  capa- 
ble of  the  most  heroic  fortitude,  and  most  chi- 
valrous devotion,. the  Punjabees  have  yet  that 
feeling  of  respect  for  law,  and  entertain  that 
wholesome  dread  of  crime,  which  have  been 
productive  of  the  best  social  results.  If  it  be  be- 
lieved  that  organized   offences    were  •  rarely 
known  in  the  Punjab,  even  in  days  of  Sikh 
laxity,   well   elaborated  statistics  have    since 
established  such  to  be  the  case  more  than  the  most 
sanguine  could  hope,  and  experience  has  veri- 
fied  the  general   correctness  of  the  statistics. 
The  Punjabee  is  active  and  industrious  by  na^ 
ture,  the  physical  accidents  of  his  country  al- 
low him  but  small  room  for  choice  as  to  the 
means  of  livelihood.    The  Punjab  is  by  no 
means  as  productive  as  the  well  watered  plains 
of  Bengal,  and  to  secure  a  remunerative  return 
from  its  ungrateful  soil  necessitates  consistent 
and  well  sustained  application.    When  there 
is  a  dearth  of  employment  in  his  own  coimtry, 
the  Punjabee  does  not,  as  a  rule,  encumber  his 
poor  community  by  taxing  its  charity,  his  rest- 
tless  spirit  of  enterprise  drives  him  out  of  his 
home  in  search  of  employment,  and  if  fie  lives 
to  return  from  the  land  of  his  sojourn,  his 
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friends  not  seldom  profit  by  his  venture.    With 
fewer  prejudices,    fewer   elements  of  passive 
hindrance,  little  or  no  respect  for  obstructive 
traditionary   practices,    the   Punjabee   is   not 
averse  to  those  salutary  measures  of  reform  of 
which  his  unfettered  good  sense  seems  to  have 
an  intuitive  perception.     Hence,  he,  of  all  the 
races  subject  to  Britain,  is  best  able  to  ap- 
preciate  western  opinions,  and  hence,  he  of 
all   the   subject  races,    has    not   only    confi- 
dence in  British  honesty  of  purpose,   but  in 
the  wisdom   and  justice  of  government  mea^- 
sures.     It  is  har^y   possible  for  men   whose 
experience    extends   only   to   the    older   pro- 
vinces, to  believe  either  in  the  existence  of 
this  powerful  moral  auxiliary,  or  in  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  rendered  instrumental  in 
accelerating  the  progress  and  securing  the  suc- 
cess of  government  measures.  Let  it  be  record- 
ed to  the   credit  of  the  poor  but  honest  Pun- 
jabeee,  that  he  has  placed  the  British  govern- 
ment under  great  obligation  in  return  for  the 
many  that  have  been  conferred  on  him.  Even 
in    British   troubles,   this   Willingness  on  the 
part  of  the   people  to  co-operate  with  them 
was   neither  weak  nor  dormant ;  long  before 
the  Punjabee  had  experienced  the  beneficial 
effects  of  British  policy,  his  fidelity,  so  far  as 
passive  resistance  to  extraneous  treachery  may 
be  so  called,  drew  forth  British  acknowledg- 
ments.    When    a  band    of  mountaineers  at- 
tempted to  stir  up  an   outbreak  in   the    Sind 
Saugor  doab,  so  far  back  as  1851,  their  failure 
to  draw  supporters  demonstrated  the  important 
fact,  that  die  submission  first  imposed  by  force 
of  arms  had  ceased  to  be  a  badge  of  bondage, 
and   that   the    rights   and   responsibilities   of 
citizenship  were  not  likely  to  be  long  misun- 
derstood.    During  the  rebellion  of  1857  the 
Punjabees  stood  foremost  among  the  subject 
allies ;  the  zeal  they  evinced  in  tJbe  destruction 
of  the  enemies  of  government  cannot  in  fair- 
ness be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  love  of  plimder, 
which,  in  certain  cases,  undoubtedly  proved  a 
valuable  incentive.  When  streams  of  ill  escort- 
ed convoys  incessantly  poured  from  the  Punjab 
into  the  seats  of  war,  the  government  gratefiilly 
testified  that  not  a  waggon  was  plundered,  not 
a  beast  of  burden  stolen,  nor  a  rupee  of  treasure 
lost.      Even    in  the    worst  days  of  our  trial 
government    revenue    was    paid    punctually 
throughout    the    Punjab,    and  wherever  the 
emergency  warranted  a  demand  in  advance, 
the  money  was  forthcoming  without  a  word  of 
protest. 

The  N.  W.  frontier  of  British  India  is  formed 
by  the  N.  W.  border  of  the  Punjab.  Omitting 
the  Kashmir  territory,  this  border  commences 
at  the  top  of  the  Kaghan  valley  adjoining  the 
Ghilas  district :  it  skirts  the  range  of  the  Black 
Mountain  which   separates  Kaghan  from  the 
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Indus  and  then  reaching  that  rivei'  folloirB  xti 
left  bank  to  Torbeila,  where,  croasing  over,  U 
runs  along  the  base  of  the  hills,  encixding  the 
Peshawar  valley  as  far  as  the  Khyber  poak 
From  this  point  it  is  reflected  back  towards  the 
Indus,  and  passing  round  the  Afreedi  bills  to 
Kohat,  thence  proceeds  westwards  up  the  Mina- 
zye  valley  along  the  base  of  the  Omkzye  aod 
Zyemookht  hills  to  the  river  Kurran.    Hoe  it 
again    turns   back    ^nd    passing    ixmnd   tbe 
Waziri  hills,  strikes  the  Takht-i-^ulimaii  range, 
in  the  Dehra  Ismael  E^an  district,  onwaiSh 
from  this  it  skirts  the  base  of  the  Suliman  raogs 
running  due  south,  and  joins  the  Sind  frontier 
at  Kasmor,  presenting  a  border  frontage  of  about 
800  miles.     The  mountains  are  travoaed  by 
many  passes  leading  from  the  Cabul  highlands 
to  the  Indus  vaUey,  and  are  inhabit^  bja 
number  of  dififerent  tribes,  of  whom  those  loot- 
ed on  the  western  side  are  subjects  of  the  Cabol 
government,  whilst  those  in  the  eastern  slopes 
where  the  valleys  mostly  open  directly,  on  to  the 
Indus  valley,   and  all  drain  into  it,  are,  n 
regards     government    taxes    and    allegiance,, 
thoroughly  independent.     The  whole  popol*- 
tion  of  the  Punjab,  both  high  and  low  is  above 
the  average  Arian  type.    The   Punjabi  is  tail, 
handsome,  high-featui*ed  and  long-bearded. 

The  independent  Affghan  tribes  dwelling 
along  the  outer  face  of  the  north-west  Punjab 
frontier  and  inhabiting  hills  are  as  under. 

Adjoining  tbe  frontier  of  Husara  District,  Hoo- 
sunzyes. 

Adjoining  frontier  ofPeshawar  Dx8trict,Jiidooia^ 
Bunoorwalls,  Swatees,  Baneezyes,  Osmankheylee^ 
Upper  Momimds. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Peshawar  and  Kohst  Dis- 
tricts, Afreedees. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Kohat  District,  Biuoteo^ 
Sep£^,  On£zye,  Zymoosht  Affghans,  TooreeB. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Kohat  and  Dehm  Ishmsd 
Khan  Distncts,  Wuzeereee. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Dehra  Ismael  Khan  Dis* 
trict,  Sheoranees,  Oshteranees,  Kiisranees,  Bozda& 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Dehra  Ghazee  Khan  IKs* 
trict,  Khutrans,  Kosalis,  Lughtrees,  Ooorchaneai 
Murrees,  Boo^trees. 

The  Britisli  Affghan  tribes  within  the  froa* 
tier,  and  British  subjects,  inhabiting  partly  hiflfr 
and  partly  plains  are : 

Huzara»  District,  Kumoulees,  Oukar,  Dooai 
and  Suttees,  Kaghan  Syuds  and  other  tiibesflf 
Huzara. 

Peshawar  District,  Eusufzyes,  Khulees,  Moa- 
unds  of  the  Plains.  ' 

Peshawar  and  Kohat  Districts,  Khuttnks. 

Kohat  District,  Bungusbes. 

Dehra  Ismael  Khan  District^  BunnoodMSL 
Murwutees,  Butanees,  Chiefs  of  Tank,  Cbisfe  d 
Kolachee,  Chiefs  of  Dehra  Ismael  Khan,  Voc^ktr 
nees,  Loonds. 

Dehra  Ghazee  Khan  District,  DreshukSyMniazMa 

The  N.  W.  Punjab  frontier  since  1849,  hn: 
been  a  scene  of  frequent  warfare.  The  Pmt* 
jab  and  Affghan  frontier  for  600  or  70Qfi 
miles    is    conterminous,    and    the    mouatsin 
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tribes  along  the  frontier  are  independent 
alike  of  the  Cabal  and  the  British .  In  1 852-3, 
Colonel  Mackeson  commanded  in  a  campaign 
at  the  Black  mountain.  In  1853,  Lt.  Genl. 
Sir  Sydney  Ck>tton*s  campaign  was  against  the 
l^jtar  and  Sitanah.  In  1860,  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain  commanded  against  the  Waziri, 
and  in  1863,  Sir  N.  Chamberlain  and  another 
led  in  the  tlmbejla  campaign.  In  1868,  a 
field  force  proceeded  against  the  Hazaras  under 
Br.  Genl.  A.  T.  Wilde,  c.b.,  cb.i.,  with  two 
Brigadiers,  Goloneh  Bright  and  Vaughan  to 
punish  them  for  a  wanton  aggi*ession  on  the 
people  of  Agror.  The  independent  tribes  can 
master  between  80,000  and  100,000  fighting 
men,  viz. 
Hassanzje  and  Swati  or  Kohistani  on  the 

Mahaban  or  Black  Mountain 2,000 

Otmanzye  and  Amazye  on  the  eastern 

dopes 2,600 

Gaddmi,  on  the  South-eastern  slopes.  2,500 

Tnsnfirye  and  Chagharzye 6,000 

Stana 1,200 

Swat 18,000 


in  the  Punjab.  Manufactures  are  largely 
carried  on  in  the  city.  The  most  impor- 
tant are  those  of  pushmina  and  silk  goods, 
both  of  which  give  employment  to  large  num- 
bers of  workmen.  The  pushmina  goods  are 
manufactured  from  the  fine  wool  of  Thibet, 
imported  through  Cashmere,  and  4,000  looms 
are  engaged  in  this  trade,  each  of  which  is 
worked  by  two  men.  The  workmen  are  all 
Cashmere  mussalmans,  and  the  manufacture 
is  said  to  have  been  established  since  a.  n. 
1840.  It  declined  during  1866  but  is  un- 
derstood to  be  since  reviving.  The  most  valu- 
able articles  are  the  Cashmere  shawls.  The 
silk  manufacture  has  long  been  established  at 
Lahore,  and  has  spread  from  that  place  to  Um- 
ritsur,  where  it  is  now  carried  on  to  about  an 
equal  extent.  The  gi'eater  part  of  the  raw  silk 
is  brought  from  Bokhara,  but  some  is  also  re- 
ceived by  way  of  Calcutta. 

The  Lower  Punjab  and  Bhawulpur  districts 
yield  respectively  750  and  150tona  of  indigo.  In 
the  time  of  Runjeet  Singh,  the  Punjab  revenues 
were    estimated    at  £3,250,000,  of  which,  in 


^omxm^ 10,000    1344  the  customs  and  excise  duties  amotmted 


i     Aindi 20,000 

Grukzye 18,000 

Zyemookht 8,000 

Waziri 20,000 

Shirani 5,000 

Aahtaraai 1,000 

In  the  time  of  Baber,  the  rhinoceros  was 
hunted  on  the  plain3  of  Attock,  and  wild 
aounals  are  still  very  numerous.  The  plains  of 
upper  India,  in  which  as  Colonel  Cunningham 
remarks,  (Hist.  Sikhs,  p.  4)  the  Brahmin  and 
JKhshutree  races  had  developed  a  peculiar  civili- 
ation,  have,  however,  been  overrun  by  Persian 
or  Scythic  tribes,  from  the  age  of  Darius  and 
Alexander  to  that  of  Baber  and  Nadir  Shah, 
and  the  long  antecedent  emigration  of  hordes 
of  the  Jut  from  the  plains  of  upper  Asia, 
ttd  the  prominent  religious  changes  introduced 
by  them  have  been  alterations  in  the  nature- 
ironhip  and  polytheist  religions  of  the  earlier 
McnpantB,  the  subsequent  introduction  of  the 
mahomedan  creed. 

Bice  is  the  chief  product  of  the  Lahore  dis- 
trict. Kyes,  loongee,  daryai  and  other  silk 
numnfEK^tores,  are  exported  chiefiy  to  Delhi, 
Umritsur  and  Peshawar ;  and  kundla  and  gold 
hce  work  are  made  largely  for  local  consump- 
tion and  for  export  to  Mooltan,  Rawulpindee 
tad  Peshawar.  Umritsur  town  beiftg  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  Punjab  proper,  its  trade 
affords  a  better  index  of  the  resources  of  the 
jnmiice  than  those  of  the  district  to  which 
it  gives  its  name.  This  trade  is  carried  on 
witib  Bokhara,  Cabul,  Cashmere,  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Sind,  R4jputanah,  the  North  West- 
am  Profinces,  and   all  the  principal    marts 
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to  ^240,000.     The  annual  value  of  the  trade, 
including  that  of  Cashmere,  is  estimated  at  five 
hundred  tliousand  pounds,  which  represents   a 
total    of    some     five  millions    sterling    from 
the    period     when  British    rule    conunenced 
in   the     Pimjaub.      It    appears  that  sheep's 
wool,    however    fine,  will  never    assume  that 
permanent  brilliancy  of  colour  which  is  the  pe- 
culiar chai*£tcteristic  of  the  Cashmere  and  Um- 
ritsur shawls,  and  that  until  the  shawl  has  been 
washed  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  time,  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  sheep's 
wool  has  been  used.  It  also  appears  that  many 
of  the  native  manufacturers  have  grown  rich 
by  thus  adulterating  the  article,  and  that  those 
who  are  poor  hope  to  become  rich  also  by  the 
same  means.    All  of  them  know  that  the  fraud 
is  punishable,  but  all  defy  remonstrance.     Un- 
less the  practice'  can  be  checked,  a  meeting 
of  the  merchants  was  of  opinion  that  the  trade 
would  be  lost  to  the  Punjab,  and  that  it  would 
onoe  more  be  monopolised  by  the  maharajah  of 
Cashmere  who,  '*  adopts  the  most  stringent  and 
effectual  means  of  repressing  any  attempt  at,  and 
punishing,  frauds."    The  remedy  suggested  was 
that  the  City  Punch  or  Trade  Com^iittee  should 
be  empowered  to  call  on  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  to  sign  an  agreement  on  contract 
not  to  adulterate,  under  a  penalty,  which  should 
be  recovered  in  the    Small  Cause  Court  in  the 
event  of  adulteration  being  proved.    That  the 
goods  should  be  in  the  custody  of  the  police  till 
the  case  was  decided.     That  on  a  firat  **  con- 
viction" the  goods  should  be   stamped  to  show 
that  they  were  adulterated,  and  on  a  second  that 
th^y  should    be    impounded   and   destroyed. 
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This  plan  was  successfully  tried  some  years  ago 
with  good  effect,  but  the  manufacturers  dis- 
coTered  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  authority, 
and  "returned  to 'their  mal-practices."  On 
the  south-west  of  the  Punjab  we  have  Be- 
loochistan,  a  tract  of  country  extending 
from  the  sea  to  the  mountains  north  of  Quetta, 
inhabited  by  migratory  and  pastoral  tribes, 
with  few  products  and  manufactures  of  their 
own,  but  not  inconsiderable  importers  of  the 
silks  and  cotton  fabrics  of  India.  Proceeding 
north,  we  come  to  A%hanistan,  a  mountainous 
region  lying  between  30^  and  36^  north  lati- 
tude, an.d  6C  to  68®  east  longitude,  with  a 
population  estimated  at  4,200,000,  abounding 
in  fruits,  vegetables,  and  wools,  but  more  im- 
portant as  containing  within  its  ILmits  three  great 
entrepots  of  trade  between  Persia,  Turkistan, 
and  Uie  south, — Herat,  Cabul,  and  Kandahar, 
— where  the  silk  of  Bokhara  and  Ehotan,  the 
shawl-wool  of  Kirman,  on  the  south-west,  and 
Khokand  on  the'north-east ;  the  assafoetida  and 
madder  dye  of  Affghanistan,  ieure  exchanged 
fc^  the  cotton  and  doth  fabrics  of  Europe 
and  the  indigo  and  the  spices  of  the  east. 
Passing  the  well-watered  plainer  of  Murghab 
and  t£e  petty  Uzbak  states  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Bamian  hills  and  the  Kunduz  dis- 
tricts, in  whose  eastern  frontier  are  the  ruby 
mines  of  Badakshan,  and  the  lapis-laztdl 
quarries  of  the  valley  of  the  Kokcha,  we  come 
to  the  plains  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  into 
which  Russia  has  now  passed,  but  formerly 
divided  politically  into  the  three  Uzbak  states 
of  Khiva,  Bokhara  and  Khokand.  Of  these, 
Khiva  has  a  population  estimated  at  2,500,000 ; 
Bokhara,  one  of  2,000,000,  but  Bokhara 
is  at  once  the  most  productive,  and  its  capital 
(the  ancient  Torbakwa),  a  city  of  from  60,000 
to  150,000  inhabitants,  is  the  great  dep6t 
for  the  trade  of  Central  Asia,  occupying 
the  position  held  in  more  ancient  times  by 
Balkh  and  Samarkand.  Its  silk  is  used 
throughout  the  north-west  of  India ;  its  cotton 
is  exported  largely  to  the  north,  and  the  black 
lambskin-wool  of  Karakul,  one  of  its  provinces, 
is  a  staple  article  of  trade ;  while  it  imports 
considerable  quantities  of  tea,  fur-skins,  iron, 
and  cotton  goods.  The  caravans  leave  yearly 
for  Russia  via  Orenberg  and  other  frontier 
towns,  and  the  trade  with  that  country  is  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  £300,000  per  annum ;  it 
has  also  a  considerable  trade  with  western 
China  via  Tarkund,  with  Persia  via  Mashed, 
and  with  India  via  Cabul  and  Peshawur 
passes.  It  is  distant  from  the  Riissian  frontier 
65  days'  journey,  over  rugged  and  inhospitable 
tracts,  but  the  route  to  the  Punjab  via  Cabul 
and  Peshawur  takes  only  from  40  to  45  days, 
and  lies  through  countries  comparatively  fer- 
tile,   the  chief  physical    difficulty  being  the  I 
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crossing  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.    Hence  the  pro- 
ducts and    manufactures    of  Europe  oo^t, 
and  do,  to  a  great  extent,  already  find  a  readier 
accesss  to  the  Central  Asian  mart  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  India  than  from  the  frontien  of  Bobul 
Leaving  to  the  nortk  Kopal,  on  the  aoatfaen 
Russian    frontier,  we    proceed  eastward  to  the' 
borders  of   Chinese    Turkistan,    including  tiie 
provinces  of  Yarkund,  Kashgar  and  Khotaa; 
the  former  the  entrepot  oi  trade  between  China 
and  Bokhara,  and  the  latter  oelebrated  from 
the  time  of  Ktesias,  for  its  mineral  products, 
its  jade  and  emeralds,  its  shawl-wod  and  fax, 
a    considerable   importer   of  fuis,  broadcbA, 
leather,  and  sugar,  and  at  one  time  the  entre- 
pot of  a  vast  trade  with  Hindoostan.    Tmung 
south  we  come  to  the  kingdom  of  KadiBir, 
induding  its  outlying  province  of  Lsdak,  i 
feudatory  of  the  British  Government  and  the 
British  provinces  of  Spiti  and  Kulu.   The  itiple 
products  and  manufactures  (^Kashmir, are weD 
known,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  thai,  notwith- 
standing an  exorbitant  tariff,  Kashmir  ini|»rti 
yearly  not  less    than  £184,000  worth  of  the 
produce  and  manu&ctures  of  India  andEonpe. 
Between  the  British  provinces  and  Ladak  ad 
the  countries  beyond,  a    trade  exists  chiefly  in 
shawl-wool  and  charas  (a  resinous  exudation  d 
the  hemp  plant,  used  as  a  narcotic),  whichaie 
taken  in    exchange    for  opium,  the  {ffodnoe  d 
the  Kulu  hills,  otter-skins,  cotton  piece  goodi, 
spices  and  drugs ;  but  the  trade  is  notao  flouziih- 
ing  as  it  once  was,  or  as  it  might  be.   The 
principal  channels  through  which  the  Punjab 
commerce  ebbs  and  flows,  between  those  oooi- 
tries  and  the  Punjab,  are  as  under : 

The  natural  channels  of  trade  between  IS 
ghanistan,  Persia,  Western  Turkistan,  lai 
India  are  the  passes  of  the  8ulimani  range  aai 
those  leading  to  Peshawur ;  these  are  as  fal- 
lows :  First. — The  Mulla  pass  near  Gandan, 
in  the  Khelati  hills,  level  tliroughout,aafe,  aai 
one  that  may  be  traversed  in  all  aeaaoofc 
Second. — ^The  Bolan  pass,  leading  throo^ 
Shikarpur  to  Sakkur  on  the  Indus,  thraq|k 
which  the  trade  of  Affghanistan  paflaeifiai 
Kandahar  into  Sind,  a  distance  of  400  buIm^ 
This  road  is  generally  leVel,  and  the  tiadi 
through  it  is  valued  at  £60fi00  per  annua* 
Thirdly. — The  Ghulwaira  or  Guleri  pan,  opf»- 
siteDera  Ismael  Khan.  This,  though  nne- 
what  unsafe,  is  the  chief  trade-raate  between 
Affghanistan  and  the  Punjab ;  the  tiade 
through  it  is  estimated  at  £294,000  per  annnaw 
and  is  in  the  hands  of  hereditaiy  dans  d 
merchants  called  Povindahs.  Fourily.— Th« 
Tatara  and  Abkhana,  passes  leadii^  hm 
Cabul  to  Peshawur ;  these  fixe  pracdcaUe  al 
the  year,  and  are  at  present  tolerably  secoi^ 
and  the  trade  through  them,  which  is  on  tha 
increase,  is  valued  at  X277,150  per  aninan 
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Through  these  passes  lies  the  route  from  Bok- 
hara, which  is  distant  829  miles  or  from  40  to 
45  days' joamej,  by  the  Hajigak  pass  of  the 
fiamian  range,  the  rente  usually  preferred,  and 
somewhat  less  by  the  passes  of  the  IJindoo 
Koosh. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  remark  that  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  flowing  from  India  through 
the  Peshawur  passes  is  said  to  come  via  Delhi 
and  Umritsur,  and  not  more  than  one-fifth  part 
via  J^^r^y^  and  the  Indus. 

The  natural)  or,  at  any  rate  the  most  direct 
channel  of  trade  for  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Torkistan,  including  Kashgar,  Tarkand  and 
EhotBB,  would  be  through  tibe  territories  of  the 
mahanja  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  via  Leh  and 
Sfinnggur  to  Umritsur ; — a  distance  in  all  of 
1,100  miles  if  the  route  to  Leh  by  the  valley  of 
Ae  Shayak  river  and  the  Karakorum  pass  is 
taken,  and  985  miles  by  the  more  difficult 
over  die  Saaor  and  Kilian  passes.  But  owing 
to  the  insecurity  of  the  road  between  Yarkand 
a&d  Leh  and  ^e  heavy  imposts  upon  goods 
pawing  through  the  Kashmir  ■  territory,  the 
trade  for  the  most  part  passes  into  India  via 
Bokhara  and  Cabul ;  and  of  the  trade  which 
comes  Jby  Leh  a  considerable  portion  is  brought 
by  a  more  circuitous  and  difficult  road  through 
Kidu.and  Mandi,  supply  to  avoid  the  exaction 
of  the  Kashmir  custom-house. 

The  trade  between  Eastern  Turkistan  and 
India  by  the  Leh  route  is  estimated  at  X23,504. 

Lastly,  between  Kashmir  and  the  Punjab 
sereral  practicable  routes  exist,  the  most  Ire- 
qaented  being  that  by  Jummu  and  Banihal. 
The  trade  wiUi  Kashmir  and  Jammu  is  esti- 
mated at  j£384,850. 

The  great  portion  of  the  commerce  flowing 
through  these  channels  to  and  from  the  Pun- 
jab concentrates  itself  at  Umritsur,  whose  trade 
DOW  exceeds  one  million  sterling  per  annum 
in  value. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  countries  of  Central  Asia  does  exist, 
and  that  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for 
European  and  Indian  goods ;  also  taking  Yar- 
kand, Bokhara,  and  Herat,  as  the  commercial 
bd  of  Central  Asian  trade,  British  India  is 
practically  nearer  those  markets  than  Russia. 

The  difficulties  to  contend  with  are  great, 
arising  partly  from  the  social^nd  political  state 
of  the  nations  through  which  the  trade  passes, 
and  the  phjrsical  difficulties  of  the  countries 
which  it  has  to  traverse.  The  nations  are  for 
die  most  part  in  a  8emi-<:ivilized  state,  on  the 
border  land,  as  it  were  of  nomad  and  settled  life 
bigoted  adherents  of  the  mahomedan  religion, 
and  inaccessible  to  European  influence ;  and,  as 
hr  physical  difficulties,  evetj  skein  of  Bokhara 
flilk  in  the  maiket  of  Umritsur  has  to  traverse 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  miles, 
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over  unbridged  rivers,  and  seven  mountain 
passes — one  of  them  11,700  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  every  English  calico  exposed 
in  the  bazaar  at  Yarkand  has  to  perform  a 
journey  of  least  525  miles  flrom  the  Punjab, 
over  passes  of  11,300,  12,570,  13,446  feet  in 
height  to  Leh,  and  thence  over  still  loftier 
mountains  and  through  an  inhospitable  route 
infested  by  robbers  for  575  miles  more. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  combat  these  dif- 
ficulties we  find  in  existence  an  indomitable 
mercantile  energy ;  an  energy  which,  albeit,  in 
oriental  fashion,  crystalised,  as  it  were,  and 
made  hereditary  in  certain  tribes^ — ^as  the  Babi 
of  South  A%hanistan,  the  Povindah  of  the 
Groleri  pass,  the  Paracha  of  Turkistan,  the 
Earyakash  of  Yarkand, — is  almost  unsurpassed. 
Year  after  year  their  caravans  stream  into  the 
Punjab,  from  Mashed,  Cabul,  Bokhara,  Yar- 
kand, bringing  tales  of  perils  overcome.  Year 
afler  year  the  native  ballads  bewail  the  hard- 
ships of  the  travelling  merchant,  but  they  still 
stream  on.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the 
British  can  assist  these  adventurous  traders. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  with  Yarkand  and 
Eastern  Turkistan,  it  would  appear  that,  that  it 
has  been  retarded  and  turned  away  from  the 
direct  route  through  which  it  formerly  flowed, 
mainly  from  two  causes, — the  insecurity  of  the 
road  between  Yarkand  and  Leh,  and  the  ex- 
orbitant dues  levied  by  our  feudatory  the  ma- 
haraja  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  on  the  goods 
passing  through  his  territory.  The  following 
were  the  rates  of  duty  levied  on  certain  goods 
exported  from  the  Punjab  to  Kashmir  by  the 
Jammu  and  Banihal  road. 

Cloth,  Cotton,  Woollen.~Percentage 

^Lona;  Cloth,  Dimity,  Jean,  &c.    - 

•^       Muslin,  flowered   piece    goods, 

'f^        dress  pieces     ------ 

1^  J  Cambric,  Linen,  (Khasa,  &c.)     - 
^' Colored  Muslins,  &c.     -    -    -    - 

Chintz,  Scarlet,  Cotton,  Velvet    - 
Bundree  Chhitz   ------ 

I,  Broad  Cloth 

Sugar  candy     --------- 

Sugar      ----------- 

Molasses      ---------- 

Coarse  sugar    --------- 

Tea 

KirianarSpices,  drugs,  dyes,  &c,  from  Be.  19  to  200 
Metals— Iron  90  0  0 1  Pewter  -  -  101  0  0 
Copper    --2100|Tin      ---5400 

On  the  Ladak  Frontire. 

Metals— Iron  91  0  0 
Sugar-  -  -  24  0  0 
Sugar  candy     17    0    0 

The  roads  from  Simla  and  Kulu  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Chini  on  the  east,  towards  China ;  and 
from  Kulu  to  China  on  the  north  via  Ladak 
to  Yarkand,  are  being  improved  and  made  pas- 
sable for  laden  beasts  of  burden.  A  bridge  is 
being  thrown  over  the  Chandrabhaga  at  Koksur, 
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of  duty. 

B.  A. 

P. 

30  6 

0 

8  7 

4 

15  12 

0 

10  8 

0 

13  6  10 

38  0 

0 

29  11 

0 

85  0 

0 

126  14 

0 

150  0 

0 

100  0 

0 

78  0 

0 

Molasses  -    -  137    0    0 
Goat-skins   -    16    0    0 


PUNJAB. 

at  present  the  main  impediment  to  travellers, 
another  over  the  Sutlej  at  Wangtu.    • 

Alum  forms  a  rery  important  product  and 
article  of  commerce  at  Kalabagh,  whence  it  is 
exported  to  all  parts  of  the  Punjab,  and  is 
taken  also  to  Hindustan. 

Amongst  others  in  the  Punjab  the  woods 
used  as  fuel  are. 


Alsine,  sp. 
Artemisia  >sacrorum. 
Calligonum  polygonoidee. 
Caragana  pygmeea. 
Crozopbora  tinctoria. 
Ephemra  gerardiana. 
Eurotia  ceratoides. 


Hippophae  rhamnoides. 
Juniperus  communis. 
Juniperus  exctelsus. 
Periploca  aphylla. 
Rhazya  stricta. 
Rosa  webbiana. 
Tanacetum  tomentosutoi. 


Near  the  Punjab  railway  lines,  Phulai 
(Acacia  modesta)  furnishes  a  hard  wood  which 
is  perhaps  the  best  fuel  given  by  any  wild  tree. 
It  is  only  found  in  quantity  near  Umritsur  and 
Jullundur.  Dhak  or  palasa  (Butea  frondosa) 
has  a  wood  too  soil  and  light  to  fuitiish,  un- 
mixed, a  really  effective  fuel.  Jhand  or  kandi 
(Prosopis  spicigera)  covers  very  large  areas  in 
the  central  tract  near  Lahore,  and  grows  more 
partially  over  many  parts  to  the  south.  Its 
wood  is  open-grained  and  softish,  and  is  very 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  white  ants,  but  it 
furnishes  a  fair  fuel,  and  has  hitherto  been 
perhaps  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  the 
locomotive  in  the  Punjab.  Next  to  it,  as  to 
quantity  of  fuel  furnished,  come  the  tamarisks, 
furas,  lei,  plichi,  &c.,  (Tamarix  orient  alis  and 
Tamarix  indica)  which  from  some  miles  south 
of  Lahore  southwards,  cover  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  the  low  land. 

The   mineral    springs  of  the  Punjab    are 
always     situated    either    in    the  hills    or  in 
submontane  districts  ;  there  are  hot  springs, 
saline    and     sulphurous    waters.      Petrifying 
sti'eams,  in  limestone  districts,   are  not    un- 
common.    The  Jawala  mukhi  range  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  outer  parallel  of  the  sub-Himalaya. 
It  is  composed  of  a  sandstone  of  the  later  terti- 
ary period.    The  springs  are  situated  all  within 
a  distance  of  about  30  miles  near  the  base  of 
the  hills,  on  their  south-westerly  face,  looking 
towards  the  Beas ;  all  contain  chloride  of  sodium 
or  common  salt  and  iodine,  stated  by  Mr.  Mar- 
cadieu,  to  be  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  potassium 
in  considerable  quantity.     In  proceeding  by 
order  of  their  respective  positions,  and  taking 
for  a  starting  point  the  limits  of  the  Jawala 
mukhi  valley,  naturally  formed  by  an  elbow  of 
the  Beafl  near  Nadaun,  the  salt  induretted 
springs  are  placed  in  the  following  order ;  1st, 
Kooperah ;   2nd,  Jawala ;  (two  springs)  ;  drd, 
Jowala  mukhi ;  4th,  Nageah,  and  6t£,  Kanga 
bassa.    All  the  water  firom  the  five  springs, 
one  at  Kooperah,  three  at  Jawala,  one  at  Na- 
geah and  one  at  Kanga  bassa,  after  having 
undergone  slight  concentration  by  being  expos- 
ed only  for  a  few  hours  to- the  open  air,  is  pur- 
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chased  by  the  Bunniahs  at  one  anna  per  leer, 
or  exchanged  for  the  same  value  in  attah,  &c! 
The  livelihood  of  the  natives  living  in  &e 
vicinity  of  these  springs  is  chiefly  earned  by 
this  trade.  They  are  convinced  and  tell  all 
who  question  them  that  the  water  contains  an 
efficacious  principle  which  promotes  the  cuie 
of  the  goitre.  Nature  offers  this  remedy  raadj 
formed,  and  in  large  proportions  without  the 
excess  being  injurious  :  and  there  is  a  chance 
of  finding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  skit  to  render 
it  profitable  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
While  the  Jawala  mukhi  waters  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  iodine.  Dr.  Fleming  states  as  ^ 
result  of  his  analysis  that  not  a  trace  of  it  caa 
be  found  in  the  rock  salt  of  Mandi.  The  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  spring  at  Danear,  is  con- 
sidered sacred  by  the  natives,  who  resort  to  it 
for  cure  in  goitre  and  other  diseases ;  it  is  ato- 
ated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  muL 
road  to  Danera.  The  spring  is  not  a  tilermal 
one,  but  its  exact  temperature  has  not  been 
observed.  A  small  way-«ide  spring  in  the 
hills,  near  Dalhonsie,  has  a  strong  chalybeate 
tast^,  and  deposited  the  reddish  precipitate  in- 
dicative of  iron.  The  temperature  of  Bishaaht 
spring  is  102°  fahr.,  that  of  the  principal  spring 
atManikarn  202°  fahr.  In  thetimeofBaber, 
the  rhinoceros  was  hunted  on  the  plains  of 
Attock.  Wild  animals  are  still  very  nomerons. 
During  the  year  1859  the  number  of  people 
killed  or  injured  by  wild  beasts  in  the  Punjab, 
were  as  under : — 


Killed  474,  viz.,  Men. ...    6 

Women.    1 

Children.467 


Injured  119,  viz.,  MeD..iS 
Women...  S 
Children.^ 


The  following  number  of  wild  beasts  were 
destroyed  during  the  year  1859. 


Tigers  9.  Males 6 

Cubs 8 


Bears  187. 


Males. 110 

Females...  0 
Ox\» 3i 


Hyenas  2. 


Wolves  1,174,  Males....33T 
FeiDales.'Jtt 
Cubs.... 


Leopards  302,  Males.. ..109 
Females..  36 
Cubs 67 

The  amount  of  rewards  paid  for  the  destrafr* 
tion  of  these  animals,  1,567  in  number,  was  Rb> 
5,724.  The  total  number  of  animals  destrojred 
during  the  year  1859,  was  nearly  double  that 
of  1858,  but  the  loss  of  life  was  much  greater. 
The  casualties  were  chiefly  ir^  the  five  disttieli 
of  Umballa,  Umritsur,  Groordaspoor,  Sealkote, 
and  Goojranwalla,  and  the  last  four  espeaaJij^ 
among  children.  In  Goordaspoor  (144),  and 
in  Sealkote  (160),  the  number  of  children^ 
deaths  exceed  the  total  number  of  casualties  in 
the  rest  of  the  Punjab.  Wolves  are  the  moei 
destructive,  and  nearly  four  times  as  manj 
children  were  killed  in  the  Umritsur  district,  as 
wolves.  Grold-washing  is  carried  on  in  certaiB 
streams  in  the  Rawul  Hndee,  Hazaia,  and 
Attock  districts. 

Gold  is  found  in  minute  scales  in  tiie  sand- 
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stone   of  the  Salt  range,    in  a   lower  range 
of  hiUii  running  parallel    to  the  Himalayan 
chain,  between  the  rivers  Indus  and  Jhelum, 
and  it  is  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  the 
sands  of  the  Indus,  Jhelum,  Beas  and  Sutlej ; 
but  the  occupation  of  gold-washing  is  not  very 
remnneratiTe,  amounting  on  an  average  to  not 
more  than  from  3c{.  to  6d.  a  day,  and  the  pro^ 
ceeds  of  the  annual  lease  of    gold-washing 
amounted  for  one  year  only  to  £84.     Grold  dust 
is  also  imported  from  ^lache,  in  Kohistan. 
In  Attock,  the  washing  appears  to  be  most 
socceaiful  along  the  low  sandy  border  of  the 
Ghuch  valley,  where  the  Indus  may  be  sup- 
posed to  lose  much  of  its  rapidity  afler  issuing 
from  the  Hasara  hills.     The  gold  in  this  loca- 
fitj  is  confined  entirely  to  the  alluvial  deposits 
abng  the  river  bank,  and  seems  to  have  been 
broaght  down  from  the  mountains  north  of 
Haiua.    Gold  was  much  more  plentiful  in 
these  washings  after  the  great  floods  of  1841 
and  1858,  as,  doubtless,  the  deposits  in   the 
vpper  bed  of  t^e  Indus  being  -disturbed  by  the 
nnnsoal  violence  of  the  stream,  it  was  brought 
down  in  considerable  quantities.     That  gold 
exists  in  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Hazara,  there 
can  be  little  doubt ;  the  people  of  the  Ghuch 
plain  say,  "  that  to  the  north  of  Khagan  and  the 
Black  mountain,  lies  a  country,  the  people  of 
which  are  so  simple,  that  they  are  unacquainted 
with  Uie  worth  of  the  precious  metals,  although 
gold  is  everywhere  found  among  the  stones  of 
that  country,  the  inhabitants  set  no  value  upon 
it."    Some  people  from  Hazara,  or  Punjitar, 
paid  a  vbit  to  ^is  country  and  were  able  to 
obtain  large  quantities  of  gold,  but  at  the  cost 
of  their  clothing  of   which   the    inhabitants 
robbed  them,  aldiough  they  made  no  opposi- 
tion to  their  taking  gold. 

Mir  Alum  Khan,  Lumberdar  of  Mouzah 
Goorgoshti  in  Ghuch,  valley  one  of  the  lessees 
of  the  gold  contract,  stated,  that  there  are  gold 
washings  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  esped- 
aily  at  Jellalia,  Moomundpoor,  Yaseen,  Asghur, 
and  Haroon.  After  the  flood  of  1841,  for  two 
years,  the  quantity  found  was  considerable, 
also  after  the  flood  of  1858.  The  instruments 
used  are  a  '*  Droon"  or  long  cradle,  and  a  bowl, 
and  a  kimi  (digger)^  made  of  iron.  To  each 
"Droon"  eight  men  are  required.  The  master 
gets  a  double  share.  Gold  is  bought  by  the 
proprietor  firom  the  diggers  at  rupees  12  per 
tola.  The  lease  in  1860,  was  rupees  40  per 
month,  whereas  in  1859,  it  was  rupees  150 
per  month. 

In  Shahpoor,  the  gold-washing  is  carried  on 
in  most  of  the  larger  nullahs  in  the  Ghuckralla 
Ilaka,  but  that  the  occupation  i»  not  a  very 
profitable  one,  is  proved  by  the  small  number 
of  "Droons,"  or  cradles  at  work,  the  total 
average  number  of  which  on  the  various  streams 
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in  this  district  is  30,  and  these  pay  to  govern- 
ment a  tax  of  2  to  3  rupees  per  annum  for 
each  cradle.  The  sands  of  the  "  Imppio"  afford 
a  fair  yield  of  gold  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lawa,  but  lower  down  the  same  stream,  none 
is  to  be  found. 

In  Peshawur,  in  the  north  Indus  (above 
Attock)  and  the  Gabul  rivers,  auriferous  de- 
posits are  found,  although  not  extensively,  some 
of  the  boatmen  in  the  cold  weather  work  as 
gold-washers  in  gangs  of  from  5  to  7,  and  col- 
lect on  an  average  2  to  2^  tolas  each  in  the 
season,  the  gold  sells  at  Peshawur  at  rupees  15 
per  tola,  this  would  yield  them  about  two 
annas  per  diem  while  actually  employed.  >  A 
mine  has  lately  been  discovered  near  Gandahar, 
but  its  value  has  not  yet  been  fully  tested  by 
the  Ameer.  The  gold-washings  of  tiiese  rivers 
might  be  advantageously  examined  by  those 
who  possess  the  necessary  qualifications. 

Pure  Panjabi,  is  confined  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  Sikhs  who  are  settled  in  the  difiTerent 
cities  and  towns.  The  generally  known  tongues 
are,  the  Beluchi,  the  Jataki,  the  Persian,  the 
Sindhi. — CampbeU,  p.  77  ;  PoweWs  Hand- 
hook ;  Econ,  Prod.  Pwnjabj  p.  139 ;  Oalcvita 
Review^  No.  Ixxiii,  September  1861,  p-  5 ;. 
Steinbach^s  Pwnjah,  p.  43 ;  HugeVs  Travels  in 
Kashmir^  p.  27 ;  History  of  the  Ptmjahj  Vol. 
i,  pp,  61-63 ;  Sir  Bohert  Montgomery* s  Report ; 
Tod*s  Rajasthauy  Vol.  i,  p.  232 ;  Prinsep's 
Antiquities  by  Thomas,  Vol.  ii,  p.  176 ;  Smithes 
Biographical  Dictionary ;  Ed.  Ferriei^s  Joum. ; 
Punjab  official ;  Dr.  Stewart's  Punjab  Plants  ; 
Mr,  Temple's  Report  on  the  Punjab.  See 
Arians,  Hindoo,  India,  Jat  or  Jet  or  Jut,  Kathi, 
or  Katti,  Ehyber,  Kot  Eangra,  LadaJc,  Ma- 
haban,Naptha  springs,  Petroleum,  Sikhs,  Saras- 
wati,  Santoria,  Sati,  Topes. 

PUNJAB  FOX,  Ewe.  Vulpes  pusillus,  Bly. 

PUNJAH,  Hori).,  Pbbs.  An  open  palm  and 
fingers  of  the  hand  erected  as  a  standard  by 
mi^omedans.  They  get  the  names  of  certain 
martyrs,  viz.,  Punjah-i-Haidar,  or  Punjah-i- 
Murtuza  Ali.  At  Umritsar  in  March  1846, 
when  Gulab  Singh  was  formally  inaugurated  as 
maharaja  of(Jumao,he  exhibited  the  engagement 
with  the  Lama  of  Lassa,  drawn  out  on  hia 
part  in  yellow,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Ghinese 
in  red  ink,  and  each  impressed  with  the  open 
hand  of  the  negotiators  dipped  in  either  color 
instead  of  a  r^iilar  seal  or  written  signature. 
The  *  Punjab,'  or  hand,  seems  in  general  use 
in  Asia  as  typical  of  a  convent,  and  it  is  more- 
over a  common  emblem  on  the  standards  of 
the  eastern  Affghans. — Cunningham's  History 
of  the  SUchs,  p.  259. 

PUNJAET,  a  part  of  a  chapter  in  the 
Qoran. 

PANJAGAVIYA,  the  five  products  of  the 
cow. — Burton's  Sind,  Vol.  ii,  p,  288. 
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PUNJAN,  HiiTD.     Artemisia  indica. 

PUNJA  PRANDU,  Tam.  Aqnila  pennata, 
OmeL 

PUNJA7,  HiKD.    Ullum  standards. 

PUN-JAT-R£E,  HiKD.  A  candle  given  to 
Ipng-in-women. — HerJcl, 

PUNJ  BAI  HILLS,  see  Kandahar. 

PUNJ££  of  Dharwar,  is  a  cloth  used  by 
well-to-do  people,  to  dry  themselves  after  bath- 
ing, and  al^o  wotn  as  a  waist  cloth  by  poor 
people.     Price  one  rupee. 

PUNJEH-MIRIAM,  Arab.  Cyclamen  eu- 
ropsBum,  W. 

PUNJI  or  Panji,  Taic.     Gossypium,  cotton. 

PUNJIR,  see  Kohistan. 

PUNJI  VERAI,  Tam.  Cotton  seeds. 

PUNJNUD,  signifying  like  Punjab,  the 
'  five  rivers,'  the  united  stream  flowing  into  the 
Indus. — History  of  the  Pu/wjab^  Vol  i,  p.  8. 

PUN  JUM,  an  unbleached,  strong,  fine  cotton 
long-cloth  made  in  India. — StmrnonoTs  Diet. 

PUNJ-PAI,  or  Paiyeh,  Phrs.     Crab. 

PUNJPAO,  see  Khyber. 

PUNJ-TAN,  the  five  holy  persons,  vi2., 
Mohummed,  AUee,  Fatima,Hussun,  andHosein. 

PUNKABABEE.  A  thousand  feet  above 
Punkabaree  in  the  outer  Himalaya,  the  preva- 
lent timber  is  gigantic,  and  scaled  by  climbing 
Leguminosse,  as  the  Bauhinia  and  Bobinia 
which  sometimes  sheath  the  trunks  or  span  the 
forest  with  huge  cables  joining  tree  to  tree. 
Their  trunks  are  also  clothed  with  parasitical 
orchids,  and  still  more  beautifully  Uiere  with 
Pothos  (Scindapsus),  Peppers,  Gnetum,  Vines, 
Convolvulus,  and  Bignonisd.  The  beauty  of 
the  dirapery  of  the  Pothos  leaves  is  pre-emi- 
nent, whether  for  the  graceful  folds  the  foliage 
assumes,  or  for  the  liveliness  of  its  colour. 
From  one  steppe,  the  ascent  to  Punkabaree  is 
sudden  and  steep,  and  accompanied  with  a 
change  in  soil  and  vegetation.  The  mica  slate 
and  clay  slate  protrude  evetjrwhere,  the  former 
full  of  garnets.  A  giant  forest  replaces  the 
stunted  and  bushy  timber  of  the  Terai  proper; 
of  which  the  Duabanga  and  species  of  Termi- 
nalia  form  the  prevailing  trees,  with  Cedrela 
and  the  Gordonia  wallichii.  Smaller  timber 
and  shrubs  are  innikmerable,a  succulent  charac- 
ter pervades  tiie  bushes  and  herbs,  occasioned 
by  die  prevalence  of  Urticacese.  Large  bam- 
boos rather  crest  the  hills  than  court  the  deeper 
shade,  and  of  the  latter  there  is  abundance, 
for  the  torrents  cut  a  straight,  deep,  and  steep 
GOiffse  down  the  hill  flanks  :  the  gulleys  they 
traverse  are  choked  with  vegetation  and  bridg- 
ed by  fallen  trees,  whose  trunks  are  richly 
clothed  with  Dendrobium  Pierardi  and  other 
epiphytical  orchids,  with  pendulous  Lycopodia 
and  many  ferns,  Hoya,  Scitaminesa,  and  similar 
types  of  the  hottest  and  dampest  climates. 
The  forest  is  truly  magnificent  along  the  steep 
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mountain  sides.  The  proportion  of  decidtxns 
trees  is  considerable  partly,  probably,  doe*  to 
the  abundance  of  the  Dillenia,  Cassia,  and  other 
Sterculia,  whose  copious  fruit  was  all  ^ 
more  conspicuous  from  the  leafless  condi- 
tion of  the  plant.  The  white  or  lilac  blos- 
soms of  the  convdivulus  like  Thunbergis,  sad 
AcanthacesB  were  the  predominant  featores  of 
the  shrubby  vegetation,  and  very  kandaome. 
All  around,  the  hills  rise  steeply  five  or  ax 
thousand  feet,  clothed  in  a  dense  deep  gr«en 
dripping  forest.  Torrents  rush  down  the  ikpea, 
their  position  indicated  by  the  dipping  of  tiie 
forest  into  their  beds,  or  the  occasional  dood 
of  spray  rising  above  some  more  boistenm 
part  of  their  course. — Hooker^s  Hwn.Jowi'^Vd* 
i,  pp.  103, 108, 281. 

PUNKAH,  a  hand,  or  swinging  £bui,  used  in 
India.  Hand-punkahs  are  firequently  richlj 
ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  beetle's  wings, 
peacok's  feathers,  &c.,  a  fan  carried  by  iiiqeen. 
— SimmoncTs  Diet, 

PUNELEER,  of  peacock  and  horse  modd- 
led'yachts  and  pleasure  boats  on  the  Ganges. 
—Tr.  of  Hind.,  Vol.  i,  p.  81. 

PUNKHO,  a  weight  for  the  precious  metib 
used  in  Bengal  =  0'14036  grain  troy.— iSftw- 
moncTs  Diet. 

PUN  MULLIKA,  Malbai..  Jasminom 
sambac,  Aii. 

PUNNA,  Hnn).    Emerald,  Corundum. 

PUNN A,  Hdtd.     Ehretia  serrata. 

PUNNAGA,  or  Punnagamu,  Tbl.  Calopkyl- 
lum  inophyllum,  L — H.  ii,  606,  also  Hottloi 
tinctoria,  R.  iii,  827;  Corr.  ii,  168.  Br.  627  in- 
serts this  word  on  the  authority  of  W.  542,  but 
in  S.  K.  it  is  given  as  a  syn.of  CalophyUyum  ino- 
phyllum or  Ponna  in  Br.,  who  seems  altogether 
to  have  mistaken  the  true  meaning. 

PUNNAKU  KIRE,  Tak.  Melochia  coidio- 
rifoMa. 

PUNNARKANI  EIRE,  Tam.  Iliecebnm 
sesile. 

PUNNAM,  Saits.  Full  moon. 

PUNN  AM,  Malbal.     Bassia  latifolia. 

PUNNE,  Tam.  ?    Civet. 

PUNNEER  MARAM,  Tam.  Guettaida 
speciosa,  Linn, 

PUNNEKALI,Tam.  Muoona  prurita,cowag» 

PUNNE  PODALANG-KAI,  Tam.  Monw- 
dica  charantia. 

PUNNI,  an  Affghan  clan.    See  Kaker. 

PUNNUS,  Dtnc.  Fruit  of  Artocarpus  iuf 
tegrifolia. 

PUNNUGASHUNA,  Saks.,  frompanni^. 
a  serpent,  and  asha,  to  eat. 

PUNNT,  Hini>.  ?  A  bamboo  measure.— 
SimmoncTs  Diet. 

PUNSIRY,  a  weight  for  gnun  in  the 
Nizam's  territory,  India,  of  5  seers,  or  9  lbs* 
14  oz.  12  drs. — Simmond^s  Diet, 
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PUPU  CHUCKAY. 

PUN-SEED  OIL,  Eng.     Calophyllum  ino- 

pbjllnm. 

PUN-SPARS,    Anglo-Mausal.     See  Calo- 
phyllum dillenia  pentagyna,  Pun,  Poon. 

PUNSUI,  a  Ganges  boat.     See  Boat,  Dengi. 

PUNT,  Malbal.     Rubia  cordifolia,  Linn, 

PUNTHEE,  Saits.,  firom  putTiu,  a  way. 

PUNTVYAR,  Mausai.     Madder. 

PUNUL,   the  sacred  thread  worn  by  the 
brahmins  and  some  other  castes. 

PUNYABHADRA,  see  Inscriptions. 

PUNYAHAVACHANAM,  see  Hmdoo. 

PUN-YET,  BuRM.,  see  Resins. 

PUNYU,  Malay.    The  tortoise. 

PUOAM,  Tam.,  a  tree  of  Malabar,  of  alight- 
red  colour  (Schlecheria)  much  like  the  Spanish 
mahogany.  It  is  generally  curved  in  its  growth, 
and  is  considered  very  durable.  It  grows  to 
about  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter,  and  sel- 
dom more  than  twenty  feet  high.  It  produces 
a  fruit  which  the  natives  pickle,  and  from 
which  also  they  extract  an  oil,  which  they  use 
for  rheumatic  gout,  bruises,  and  various  com- 
plaints :  it  is  considered  by  them  to  be  valu- 
able. The  weight  of  this  wood  is  about  thirty- 
aeyen  and  a  half  pounds  the  cubic  foot. — Ed  ye, 

PUOAM  PARASOM,  Tam,,  a  tree  with 
which  the  natives  of  Malabar  are  well  ac- 
quainted, and  which  they  use  for  the  masts 
and  yards  of  pattamahs.  It  grows  to  about 
sixty  feet  high,  and  fifleen  inches  in  diameter : 


PUR  AN  A. 

PUPNAS,  a  river  in  Bhopal. 

PUPRA,  Hind.  ?  A  tree  of  Chota-Nagpore, 
hard,  white  timber. — CaL  Cat,  &\  18G2. 

PUPPALI  PALLAM,  Tam.  Carica  papaya. 

PUPPANTI  MIRUTKUNDA,  Tel.  Aoaly- 
pha  indica,  Linn,  Roxh.^  WiglU. 

PUPPAYA,  DrK.     Carica  papayci. 

PUPRI  or  Papri,  Duk.,  Hind.  Carbonate 
of  soda. 

PUPUNHA  TREE,  Guilielma  specioaa, 
Mart.,  is  the  Piritu  or  Pirijao  of  Venezuela, 
the  Pupumha  of  the  Amazon  district,  and  the 
Paripou  of  Guiana.  It  is  a  palm,  of  an  in- 
tensely hard  wood,  sharp  needle  like  spines  are 
thickly  disposed  in  rings  or  bands,  round  its 
slender  cylindrical  trunk.  The  Indians  subsist 
for  months  on  its  farinaceous  fruit.—  Seeman. 

PUR  or  Par,  Gvz ,  Hind.     Feathers. 

PUR,  Tbl.  Eriodendron  anfractuosum,  DC, 

PUR  also  Puri,  Sans.  A  city,  a  town, 
written  Pore  and  Poor. 

PURALASA,  see  Hindoo. 

PURAM-IiUNGRU.  Hindu  religious  men- 
dicants, who  go  naked,  observe  perpetual  si- 
lence, and  appear  regardless  of  all  visible  objects. 
—Cole,  Myth.  Hind,,  p.  932. 

PURAMOOL,  Beng.  Nelsonia  tomentosa. 

PUR  AN  DUKIIT.     See  Sassanian  kings. 

*  PURANA,  literally,  old,  sacred,  the  poetica^ 
books  of  the  hindoos.  Every  Purana  treats  of 
five  subjects  ;  1,  the  creation  of  the  univei-se  ; 
2,  its  progress,  and  the  renovation  of  worlds  ; 


it  may  be  considered  inferior  to  the  mast  peon    3,  the  geneaology  of  gods  and  heroes  ;  4,  cliro- 


hefore  described. — Edye,  M.  6f  C, 

PUPA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

PUPA.    In  Entomology  this  term  is  applied  |  demi-gods    and   heroes.     Since   each    Purana 
to  the  third  stage  of  existence  of  an  insect,  the  !  contains  a  cosmogony,  with  mythological  and 


nology  according  to  a  fabulous  system  ;  and  5, 
heroic  history,  containing  the  acliievements  of 


egg  being  the  first  stage,  and  the  larva  or  cater- 
pillar, the  second. — Eng.  Cyc. 

PU-PADRIA  MARAM,  Tam.  Bignonia 
chelonoides,  Linn. 

PUPAKH,  a  Kazilbashi  hat. 

PUPALIA  ORBICULATA.  One  of  the 
laad  binding  plants. 

PUPINA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

PUPLI  CHUCKAY.  The  bark  of  the  Pupli 
roat  yields  an  orange  dye,  and  is  treated  with 
alum,  myrobolans,  &c.  This  dye  was  exhibited 
fioffl  Bellarj,-  Mysore  and  Salem,  at  the  Mad- 
ras Exhibition  of  1855.  It  was  noticed  by 
Buchanan  (Mysore  I,  p.  168,)  and  was  named 
hj  him  somewhat  .doubtfully  as  Ventilago  ?  a 
Bhamnaeeous  genus.  Flowering  or  fruit  bear- 
ing specimena  of  this  scandent  shrub  have  not 
been  procured  to  settle  the  point  in  question. 
Ihis  dye  atujff  is  in  vexy  common  use  in  India, 
and  desenrea  a  fair  trial  in  Europe.  The  pupli 
ii  seldom  used  alone,  but  generally  as  an 
adjunct  with  chaj  root,  to  produce  a  rich  cho- 
eolite  colour,  or,  if  with  galls,  a  black. — M.  E, 
J.B. 
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heroic  history,  the  works  which  b'jar  that  title 
may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  the  Grecian 
theogonies.  This  description  is  applicable  to 
the  eighteen  mythological  poems  called  Puranas, 
not  to  certain  passages  of  each  Veda,  bearing 
the  same  name  of  Purana,  and  interspersed 
throughout  that  portion  of  the  Vedas  entitled 
Brahmana,or  divine  precepts.  India,  according 
to  the  Purana,  was  anciently  divided  into  ten 
divisions,  viz.,  five  in  the  territory  now  styled 
Hindustan,  Saraswati,  Tirhut,  Canouj,  Gour 
or  Bengal,  andGuzerat,  and  five  in  what  is  now 
called  the  Dekhan,  viz.,  Maharashtra,  Orissa, 
Telingana,  Dravada  and  Carnata.  In  these 
divisions  ten  languages  were  spoken.  It  is  re- 
lated in  the  Scanda  Pyrana,  that,  when  the 
whole  earth  was  covered  with  water  and  Vishnu 
lay  asleep  on  the  bosom  of  Devi,  a  lotos  arose 
from  his  navel,  and  its  ascending  flower  soon 
reached  the  surfistce  of  the  flood  ;  that  Brahma 
sprang  from  the  flower,  and  looking  around 
without  seeing  any  creature  on  the  boundless 
expanse,  he  imagined  himself  the  first  born. 
Vishnu,    otherwise   called,   in  this  character, 
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now  generally  received  by  oriental  scholars, 
that  the  Bhagbata  was  writtten  by  Bopdeva. 
A  much  stronger  proof,  however,  is  afforded  by 


Narayana,  with  his  toe  in  his  mouth,    reposes 

on  a  -floating  lotos  leaf,  this  seems  puerile,  and, 

indeed,  what  popular  exhibition  of  such  subjects 

doth  not;  and  may  perhaps  mean  to  repre- j  the  Danasagara  of  Ballala  Sena,  king  of  Bengal, 

sent  a  circle.     The  toe  in  the  mouth,  like  the    in  which  the  Bhagbata  is  repeatedly  quoted. 

tail  of  a  snake  in   its  mouth,  in  mythological  I  That  work  also  quoted  from  the  Adi  Purana, 

language,   is  interpreted  Endless :    applied  to ,  which  Wilson  supposed   was  composed  itithin 


the  last  three  centuries.  Bopdeva,  according 
to  Colebrooke  and  Wilson,  flourished  in  the  I2tb 
and  13th  centuries ;  Ballala  lived  in  the  llth. 


Time,  Eternity :  to  a  being.  Eternal. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  Bhagavata  or  eighteenth 
of  tlie  Puranas  or  old  books,  in  which  Krishna 
is  described  in  his  complete  apotheosis  and  in  ,  There  is  mention  of  the  Puranas  and  even  of 
that  he  is  represented  as  the  eighth  avatar  of  |  the  Bharata  or  Mahabharata  in  the  Sutras  of 
Krishna.  The  first  Indian  poet  after  Vedic  I  Asvalayana ;  but  we  doubt  much  whether  the 
times  was  Valmiki,  author  of  the  Ramayana,  a  |  existing  Mahabharata  in  its  integrity  is  tlie 
complete  epic  poem,  on  one  continued,  interest-  I  work  referred  to.  Neither  the  Ramayana  w»r 
ing,  and  heroic  action,  and  the  next  in  celebrity,  '  the  titles  of  any  of  the  other  Puranas  are  alluded 


if  it  be  not  superior  to  it  in  reputation  for  holi- 
ness, is  the  Mahabarata  of  Vyasa.  To  Valmiki 
are  ascribed  the  books  subsequent  to  the  Vedas 
the  sacred  Puranas,  which  are  called,  the 
eighteen,  and  which  have  the  following  titles : 
— 1  Brahm,  or  the  great  one ;  2  Pedma,  or  the 
Lotos ;  3  Brahmanda,  or  the  Mundane  egg ; 
4  Agni  or  Fire — (these  four  relate  to  the  crea- 
tion) J  5  Vishnu  or  the  Preserver  ;  6  Garuda  or 
his  Eagle  ;  7  the  transibrmation  of  Brahma ; 
8  Siva ;  9  Linga ;  10  Nareda,  son  of  Brahma ; 
11  Scanda,8onof  Siva  ;  12  Marcandeya  or  the 
immortal  man ;  13  Bhawishya,  or  the  predic- 
tion of  futurity — (these  nine  belong  to  the 
attributes  and  powers  of  the  deity) ;  14  Mat- 
sya  ;  15  Varaha ;  16  Kurma ;  17  Vamana,  or 
as  many  incarnations  of  the  Great  One  in  his 
character  of  Preserver,  all  containing  ancient 
traditions,  embellislied  by  poetry  or  disguised 
in  table.  The  eighteenth  is  the  Bhagavata,  or 
life  of  Krishna,  with  which  the  same  poet  is  by 
some  imagined  to  have  crOwned  the  whole 
series ;  though  others,  with  more  reason,  as- 
sign them  different  composers.  And  they  are 
differently  arranged  and  named  by  other 
authorities. 

The  word  Purana  occurs  in  the  Vedas  ;  but 
what  Puranas  or  parts  of  them  existed  then  it 
is  difficult  to  determine.     As  they  were  evi- 
dently written  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
buddhism  and  work  on  the  popular  mind,  it  is, 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  some  of  them  were  com- 
posed at  an  early  date.     Their  composition  is, 
however,  supposed  to  have  commenced  in  the 
7th  century  a.  I).     Both  Colebrooke  and  Wil- 
son ascribe  the  authorship  of  the  Srimat  Bhag- 
bata to   Bopdeva  in  the    13th  century    a.  n. 
af^er  the  appearance  of  th^  Vishnu  Purana. 
The  native  tradition  is  strongly  against  this 
hypothesis.     Babu  Rajendralal  Mitra,  a  distin- 
guished oriental  scholar,  in  noticing  the  Mukta- 
phala  says,  "  this  work  and  another  lately  found 
by  me  in  which  the  same  author  gives  an  ab- 
stract of  the  contents  of  the  Bhagbata,  afford 
strong  presumptive  evidence  against  the  opinion 
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to  in  the  Vedas.  But  there  are  still  gruands 
for  thinking  that  the  Ramayana  was  anterior 
to  the  Mahabharata. 

Some  of  the  Puranas  are  voTuniinous  com- 
positions. It  has  been  said  that  they  were  the 
work  of  the  same  Vyasa  by  whom  the  Vedas 
were  arranged  and  they  are  held  in  almrst 
equal  estimation.  According  to  a  definition 
furnished  by  many  of  them,  A  Purana  sliould 
treat  of  five  topics — primary  creation,  second- 
ary creation,  the  families  of  the  patriarcLs 
the  reigns  of  the  Manus,  and  the  dynasties  of 
kings.  The  actual  Puranas  conform  in  no  one 
instance  to  this  definition :  the  authors  an 
often  declared  to  be  others  than  Vyasa,  and 
they  offer  many  internal  proo&  that  they  are 
the  work  of  various  hands,  and  of  different 
dates,  none  of  which  areof  very  high  antiqailr. 
The  oldest  of  them  may  not  be  anterior  ta  tk 
eight  or  ninth  century,  and  the  most  recent  ta 
be  not  above  three  or  four  centuries  old  h 
the  present  state  of  hindoo  belief  the  Puram 
exercise  a  very  general  influence.  SomeiC 
them,  or  portions  of  them  are  publicly  m^ 
and  ex[ioundcd  by  brahmans  to  all  classes  if 
people.  Most  brahmans  who  pretend  to  sdMh 
lai'ship  are  acquainted  with  two  or  more  d 
them,  and  particular  sections,  as  the  Deri  Ma^ 
hatmya  are  amongst  the  most  popular  voib 
in  the  Sanscrit  languages.  Prayers  from  thett 
have  been  copiously  introduc^  into  aU  te 
breviaries  ;  obserrances  of  feasts  and  fasts  ait 
regulated  by  them ;  temples  and  towns,  uti 
mountains,  and  rivers,  to  which  pilgrimages  ut 
made,  owe  their  sanctity  to  l^en^  for  vbid 
the  Puranas  or  the  Mahatmyas,  works  assertedy 
often  untruly,  to  be  sections  of  them,  are  d» 
only  authorities,  and  texts  quoted  from  thett 
have  validity  in  civil  as  well  as  religious  la** 
The  determination  of  their  nnau^enticatei 
composition  deprives  them  of  the  sacred  chi^ 
racter  which  they  have  usurped,  destroys  tfacit 
credit,  impairs  their  influence,  and  striM 
away  the  main  prop,  on  which,  at  preMsU 
the  great  mass  of  bindoo  idolatry  and  saper-l 
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jtitiOT  relies.  That  the  Puranaa  represent  in 
nuny  instances  an  older,  and  probably  a  pri- 
mjllTe  scheme  of  hinduiam,  13  no  doubt  trye ; 
tbey  hare  preserved  many  ancient  legends 
tbey  have  handed  down  all  that  the  hindoos 
tare  of  traditional  history,  and  they  furnish 
mtbmlatiTe  views  of  the  essential  institutiona 
df  the  hindoos,  both  in  their  social  and  religious 
Hvasiiation.  But  in  their  decided  sectarial 
character,  in  their  uncompromising  advocacy  of 
the  pre-eminence  of  some  one  deity,  or  of 
wtneoneof  his  manifestations,  in  the  boldness 
with  which  they  assert  his  pantheistic  presence, 
b  the  importance  they  attach  to  particular 
obteryances,  as  fasting  on  the  8th,  11th,  and 
Hth  days  of  each  half  month,  in  the  holiness 
VLtb  which  they  invest  particular  localities,  in 
die  (one  and  spirit  of  their  prayers  and  hymns, 
and  ia  the  numerous  and  almost  always  frivo- 
I01B,  and  insipid,  and  immoral  iegends,  which 
tbey  have  grained  upon  the  more  fanciful,  dig- 
nified, and  significant  inventions  of  antiquity ; 
ibey  betray  most  glaringly  the  pnrposcs  for 
which  they  were  composed,  the  dissemination 
of  new  articles  of  f£Uth,  the  currency  of  nev 
gods. 

There  seems  good  reason  lo  believe  that  the 
Purftnas  in  their  present  form  accompanied  or 
•occeeded  a  period  of  considerable  religious 
ferment  in  India,  and  were  designed  to  uphold 
ud  extend  the  doctrines  of  rival  sects,  which 
lien  disputed  the  exclusive  direction  of  the 
ftith  of  the  hindoos.  It  began  perhaps  in  the 
third  or  fourth  centnry  of  our  era,  having  for 
its  object  the  extermination  of  the  buddhists, 
who  in  consequence  were  driven  out  of  India 
toSiaiD,  Java,  China  and  Tibet.  When  the 
boddhists,  whom  all  parties  considered  hetero- 
Jdi  were  expelled,  their  enemies  began  to 
quarrel  amongst  themselves,  and  in  the  eight 
«  ninth  centnry  a  reformer  named  Sankara 
Acbarya  is  celebrated  for  having  refuted  and 
VtppTMsed  a  variety  of  unorthodox  professors, 
Md  established  the  preferential  worship  of  Siva. 
He  instituted  in  support  of  his  doctrines,  an 
«nler  of  mendicants  which  still  subsists,  and  he 
ii  in  as  especial  manner  regarded  as  the  founder 
flf  a  system  of  belief  adhered  to  by  brahmans 
^  learning,  particularly  in  the  south  of  India. 
The  triumph  that  he  obtained  for  the  deity  he 
[Atronized  did  not  long  survive  him.  Early  in 
Bie  eleventh  century,  Ramanuja  a  follower  of 
Vishnu,  undertook  to  depose  Si^-a  and  set  up 
its  own  divinity,  not  only  in  the  belief  of  the 
people,  but  in  the  more  substantial  benefits  of 
temples  and  endowments.  Tradition  records, 
that  the  great  temple  of  Triveni,  one  of  the 
U^t  and  richest  in  the  peninsula,  now  dedi- 
4ted  to  Vishnu,  was  arrested  from  the  rival 
Wanes  of  Siva  by  Ramanuja  and  his  foUowers. 
The  ascendancy  of  the  Vaishnavas  was  not  un- 
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disputed  in  tbe  south,  and  a  new  sect  of  Saivas, 
the  Lingayites,   sprang    up    in   oppsition    to 
them  ;  the  contest  was  carried  on  with  popu- 
lar   violence,    and   in   one  of    the    disturb- 
ances tftat  ensued,    the    raja    "*■   if" '  "■>""■"■ 
was   killed   and  his  capital   1 
mahomedan  invasion  of  the  soi 
the  contending  parties,  and  thi 
of  the  same  power  in  upper  J 
the  like  violence  of  collision. 

I  spread  with   little    reaisi 
followers  of  Kamanand,  a  dii 

,  to  whom  or  to  whose  pt 
proportion  of  the  mendicant  01 

owe  their  origin,  and  undei 
cal  families,  one  in  the  west 
teacher  named  Vallabha,  who  e 
selves  as  hereditary  priests  1 
Krishna,  and  one  in  Bengal 
scended  from  Nityanand  and  A 
disciples  of  Chaitonya,  a  teac 
the  populai'ity  of  the  worshi] 
originated.  A  particular  dcsc 
diSercnt  divisions  of  the  populi 
hindoos  may  be  found  in  th 
seventeenth  volumes  of  the  As 
These  different  orders  and  fi 
almost  exclusively  the  spiriti 
the  people.  Some  of  them  i 
brahmanical  descent ;  some  ar 
posed  of  persons  of  all  castes, 
all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  iUil 
gate.  Such  literature  as  they 
tivate,  and  it  b  one  of  the  mea 
act  upon  tbe  people,  is  vema 
compositions  in  the  spoken  lai 
are  mostly  songs  and  hymns  at 
nu,  Krishna  or  Radha,  tales  ai 
dividuals  celebrated  amongst 
always  marvellons,  mostly  absi 
frequently  immoral,  and  vagui 
expositions  of  elements  of  belief, 
in  some  degree  discoverable 
have  assumed  in  novel  and  p< 
nence  in  the  doctrines  of 
teachers  and  the  practices  of  ti 
elements  are  passionate  devotii 
cient  &ith. 

According  to  the  geography 
the  earth  consists  of  a  scries  1 
and  six  other  annular  conti 
from  each  other  by  as  many  <y 
fluid  substances. 

The  Puranas  do  not  afibrd  a 
mation  as  to  the  state  of  the  e 
India.  The  account  which  th 
of  the  periods,  dynasties,  n 
and  kings  of  Vedic  India, 
minute,  and  circumstaatdal. 
two  great  dynasties  of  the 
branching  off  into  separate 
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great  ages  of  the  world,  with  an  accurately  de- 
fined lists  of  kings  for  each,  and  these  lists  all 
so  framed  as  in  appeai*ance  to  strengthen  and 
support  each  other.  Containing  also  the  very 
names  found  in  the  Vedas,  with  an  elaborate 
system  of  dynastic  change,  and  of  intermarri- 
ages. But  the  hindoo  of  the  middle  ages,  had 
an  immoderate  speculativeness,  a  love  of  wild 
extravagance,  fiction  and  untruth.  Colebrooke 
tells  us  (Vol.  ii,  p.  100,)  that  the  Raghava-Pan- 
divegam,  an  extraordinary  poem  by  Gaviraj, 
king  of  poets,  is  composed  with  studied  ambi- 
guity, so  that  it  may  at  the  option  of 
the  reader  be  interpreted  as  relating 
to  the  history  of  Kama,  and  other  de- 
scendants of  Dasaratha,  or  that  of  Yudishthira 
and  other  sons  of  Pandu.  It  tells  in  short,  two 
distinct  stories  in  the  same  words,  as  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  will  show. 

Succeeding   in  Succeeding  in 

youth  to  the  kingdom     youth  to  the  kingdom 
of  his  variously  vali-     of  his  father  Vichitra- 
ant  father,   who   de-    virya,  he  dwelt  happi- 
parted     for     heaven,     ly  in  the  peaceful  city 
he  dwelt   happily   in     of  Hastinapura,  auspi- 
the   city   of  Ayodya,     ciously    inhabited  '  by 
which    w^as    adorned     Dhritarashtra. 
with    elephants    and 
upheld  the  prosperity 
of  his  realm. 

Writers  with  such  perverted   imaginations 
issued  the  yogas  and  genealogies  of  the  Pu- 
ranas,  the  Uttle   leaven  of  truth  in  some  of 
them,  being  the   names  of  a  few  Vedic  kings, 
interspersed  apparently  at  hap-hazard.     The 
writer  of  the  Vishnu  Purana,  in  such  a  simple 
matter  as  writing  out  a  list  of  rivers,  puts  down 
all  he  can  remember,  some  twice  over,  and 
then  adds  to  it  to  the  names  of  about  a  dozen 
rishis,  taken    bodily  from    the  Vedas.     The 
Puranas  have  not  only  adding  nothing  to .  our 
stock  of  knowledge  as  to  the  state  of  ancient 
India,  but  have  done  much  to  retard  research. 
For  partly  from  the  skill  and  elaborateness  of 
the  fiction  and  partly  from  the  mutual  support, 
which  the  Puranic  writers  gave  each  other, 
astronomy,    poetry,    legend,    chronology  and 
history   all    helping  on  the   deceit,    modem 
scholars  received  the  dynasties  and  the  his- 
torical eras  of  two  or  perhaps  three  of  the  Yogaa, 
as  having  some  reaJity.    But  the  Rig-Veda  does 
not  contain  many  of  the  Puranic  names  nof 
even  an  allusion  to  them.    It  makes  no  mention 
of  Solar  or  Lunar  races.    It  knows  nothing, 
and  indeed  can  know    nothing  of  Ayodhya, 
and  Kusi,  and  Mithila,  and  Vestdi  and  Magad- 
ha,  or  even  of  Indraprestha,  while    the  Pu- 
ranas on  the  other  hand  know  nothing  of  dy- 
nasties in  the  Punjab,  or  on  the  Indus. 

The  best  known  is    the  Vishnu  Purana, 
which  is  referred  to  the  11th  century,  by  Pro- 
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feasor  Wilson.  The  Puranas  have  been  thought 
by  some,  to  represent  Egypt  as  the  theatre  of 
action,  and  the  wars  related  of  Brsdima,  Siva 
and  Vishnu,  to  be  the  legend  of  the  wan  be- 
tween Osiris,  Horus  and  Tjrphon ;  for  Bnhma, 
in  his  character  of  all  destroying  time,  conea- 
ponds  with  Typhon ;  Mahadeva  or  Siva,  di&t 
of  the  productive  principle,  with  Horus  eg 
Hara ;  who  assumes  each  of  his  characten  on 
various  occasions  either  to  restore  the  powen  or 
to  subdue  the  opponents  of  Vishnu,  or  actaie 
nature,  from  whom  his  auxiliary  springi.— 
Wilson's  Hind.  Theat.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  58 ;  WiM% 
ReUgiova  practices  and  opinions  of  ikt  Evu- 
doos,p,  24  ;  Calcutta  Review,  No,  109,  p.  52; 
As.  Res.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  375  ;  Coleman ;  Jfoor, 
p.  441 ;  CoUbroohe's  As.  Res.,  Vol.  vii,  p,  202. 
See  Inscriptions,  Tantras,  Vidya,  Tama  or 
Dhermaxaiah 

PURANADHISTHANA,  the  old  cai^tal  of 
Kashmir,  the  present  Pandrethan,  possessed  a 
tooth  of  Buddha. 

PDRANAI,  one  of  Ayenar's  wives. 

PURANI,  PxmJAB.     Paini  santa. 

PURASHA,  Tak.  Thespesia  populneuL 
Purasham-yennai,  Tam.  Oil  of  Thespesia  po- 
pulnea.     See  Dyes. 

PURBI,  Hind.     A  variety  of  tobacco. 

PURBIA,  Sans.     A  term  applied  to  the 
natives  of  the  eastern  countries  of  India,  or 
those  lying  in  the  east  of  the  Ganges,  begiuniog 
from  Behar.     At    the  commencement  oftbe 
revolt  of  1857,  the  Purbia  of  Oude  and  HiadiK 
Stan  in  general,  constituted  three-fourths  of  the 
regular  ai*my  of  Bengal,  and  all  of  them,  froii 
community  of  country,  although  of  difoent 
races,  castes,  and  religions,  had  so  strong 
united  together  that  Uie  army    had  beooiai 
quite  a  close  service,  open  only  to  the  ftff 
favoured  classes.    The  strength  of  this  feeliiig 
only  became  known    when   the   Govemment, 
tried  and  failed    to  introduce   two  hxindnl 
Sikhs  into  each  raiment  of  the  line.  Purbe^ 
literally  means  a  man  from    the  east  of  the 
Ganges,  from  Oude  and  Bahar,    from  iriiidi 
districts  the  mass  of  the  troops  of  the  Beagal 
army,  before  the  mutiny  of  1857,  were  diamk 
PURBUTTEE,  see  Bazeegur,  Nata,  Kba. 
PURCHO,  BACHA,  Hikd.  Echinops  nim. 
PURDAH,     a    curtain     a      cotton  dolh, 
with    white   and  blue  stripes  used    Iot  cur- 
tains,  &c.    The  word  purdah,  which  mem 
curtain  or  veil,  is  often  metaphorically  uaed, 
and  implies  that  seclusion  in  which  many  fe- 
males in  India  live,  but  in  cases  where  ladies 
transact  business,  the  expression  must  be  taken 
literally,  as  they  are  seated  behind  a  curtaui, 
where  they  hear  and  are  heard,  and   throqgh 
the  openings  of  which  they  see  without  boo; 
seen. — Malcolm's  Central  India,  Vol.  i,p.  279. 
PURDEY'S    ISLETS.      They    are    small 
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low  ialautls,  covered  with  the  trees  ;  and  the 
Bat,  which  appears  as  two  islands,  has  shoal- 
irater  and  reefe  round  it. — KeppeVs  hid. 
Arcfi.,  Vol,  a,  p.  201. 

PURREE  NAHOWN,  Hind.,  the  fairy  bath. 

FCRRUD,  lIiND.,  borrowed  cloths. 

PURRENBAY,  Hind.,  Proaopis  spicigera. 

PUREE,  a  beautiful  yellow  Chinese  pigment, 
in  the  composition  of  which  the  urine  of  the 
elephant  is  said  to  be  a  chief  ingredient.  It  is 
brought  to  China  in  round  lunvps  of  various 
aizes  in  colour  like  orpiment,  with  a  strong 
urinous  BmeU,  and  little  or  no  taste. — Morrison. 

PURGING  CROTON,  Eng.  Croton  tig- 
bum. 

PURGING  OIL.     Oil  of  Curcas  purgans. 

PURGIK-CASSIE,  Gkr.  Cathartocarpus 
fistula. 

PURGING  CASSIA,  Ewg.  Cathartocarpus 
fiftula. 

PURHIN,  Hind.     Mullet  fish. 

PURIGADDI,  Tel.  Cyperus  bulbosus, 
Linn. 

PURI,  a  town  inOrissa,  famed  for  its  temples, 
to  Kishna,  Balram,  and  Kali,  known  in  Eu- 
rope as  Jagamath.  The  idols  are  of  wood, 
painted  white,  black  and  yellow,  and  are  ex- 
posed twice  a  year. 

PUIRI,  Hind.,  a  kind  of  sweetmeat. 
PURI,  Tbl.     Paddy.     Unripened  rice. 
PURI   DAMPA,   Tbl.     Stalk,   and    Puri 
Gidda,  Tbl.,   root  of  Cyperus  bulbosus,  Vahl., 
Linn. 

PURIHARA,  one  of  the  four  Agnicula  tribes. 
The  Ponhara,  or  Pritihara,  is  scattered  over 
Biyasthan,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  any  inde- 
pendant  chieilainship  there.  At  the  conAu- 
enoe  of  the  Cohari,  the  Sind,  and  the  Chumbul, 
there  is  a  colony  of  this  race,  which  has  given 
its  name  to  a  commune  of  twenty-four  villages, 
Imides  hamlets,  situated  amidst  the  rivines  of 
ftese  streams.  Mundawur  (classically  Mundo- 
ki)  was  the  capital  of  the  Purihara  and  wtu 
iie  chief  city  of  Marwar  which  owned  the  sway 
of  this  tribe  prior  to  the  invasion  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Rahtore  clan.  The  Purihara  is 
the  least  of  the  Agnikula.  They  never  acted 
a  ooBspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  Rajasthan. 
— 7W.  i,  p.  106.  See  Agni,  Agnicula,  Khutri, 
Sajputs. 

PURIK,  see  Maryul  or  Lowland,  Ladak, 
India,  Sheep,  Tibet. 

PURING,  Hind.  Jasminum  officinale,  shal- 
purni,  HiVD.  is  Desmodium  tilisBfolium. 

PURINSJI,  Malbal.  Sapindus  laurifolius, 
Vahl. 

PURITHI,  Mal.     Ananas  sativus. 

PURITY,  mahomedans  follow  the  Jews  in 
their  attention  to  outward  purity.  Before 
praying,  it  is  necessary  that  one  be  undefiled. 
There  are  degrees  of  defilement,  the  least  of 
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which  requires  that  the  hands,  arms  and  feet  be 
washed  before  praying  and  for  this  purpose  mos- 
ques are  always  provided  with  cisterns  or  tanks  of 
water  :  in  the  desert  sand  is  used.  After  great- 
er impurities  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole 
body  be  washed,  hence  the  longer  they  remain 
undefiled  the  purer  their  life ;  Wuzzu,  expresses 
the  ablution  and  Hedas,  the  state  of  defilement, 
during  the  continuance  of  which  they  cannot 
pray.  The  Mulana  Abu  Ashah  was  said  to 
use  the  water  of  piu-ification  twice  in  a  month — 
that  is,  his  life  was  so  pure  that  for  a  whole 
fortnight  he  was  not  so  much  defiled  as  to 
mak6  necessary  a  total  ablution.  Vir  proecipue 
eniissione  seminis  foedatur  at  mulier  men- 
struorum.  Amongst  the  brahmans  sipping 
water  is  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  purification. 
In  the  Mitakshara,  on  the  subject  of  personal 
purification,  the  direction  is  *  let  the  twice- 
born  man*  (after  evacuations)  always  perform 
the  upasparsa;'  t.  e.,  says  the  commentator, 
*  let  him  sip  water.'  According  to  Prof.  Wil- 
son the  sense  of  the  passage  in  Book  vii,  4,  is 
"  that  Nala  sat  down  to  evening  prayer  (as 
Manu  directs  *  he  who  repeats  it  sitting  at 
evening  twilight,  &c.,)  after  performing  his 
purifications  and  sipping  water,  but  without 
having  washed  his  feet ;  such  ablution  being 
necessary,  not  because  they  had  been  soiled, 
but  because  such  an  act  is  also  part  of  the 
rite  of  purification." 

A  hindoo  becomes  unclean  by  various  cir- 
cumstances, during  which  he  is  interdicted 
almost  every  religious  ceremony,  and  forbidden 
to  iahave  or  cut  his  nails.  In  the  act  of  purifi- 
cation the  person  shaves  his  head,  bathes,  and 
puts  on  clean  apparel.  A  hindoo  becomes 
unclean  after  the  death  of  persons  related  to 
him  by  birth.  If  a  child  die  before  he  has 
teeth,  the  family  bathe  immediately,  and 
become  clean  ;  or  if  a  child  die  before  its  ears 
are  bored,  the  family  remain  unclean  one  night. 
If  a  woman  miscarry,  the  family  become  impure 
ten  days.  After  a  birth,  all  the  members  of 
the  family  in  a  direct  line  become  unclean. 
A  woman  in  her  periods  is  unclean  for  three 
days  ;  but  on  the  fifth  day,  aft«r  bathing,  she 
may  again  perform  religious  ceremonies.  Every 
person  is  csonsidered  as  in  some  measure  unclean 
while  in  a  state  of  sickness,  and  from  some 
religious  services  a  sick  person  is  wholly  ex- 
cluded. A  brahman  becomes  unclean  by  the 
touch  of  a  sudra,  a  dog,  a  mahomedan,  a  bar- 
barian, &c.,  and  all  castes,  by  touching  a  woman 
in  her  courses,  a  dead  body,  ordure,  urine,  the 
food  of  castes,  &c. —  Ward's  view  of  the  Hin- 
doos, Vol.  ii,  p.  147  ;  Joum.  Ind.  Arch.,  Vol. 
V,  iVb.  11  ;   Williams'  Story  of  Nala,  p.  130. 

PURIVRITTEE,  Sans.,  from  puree,  prep, 
and  vrittee,  existence. 

PURJLU,  Hind.     Oreoseris  lanuginosa. 
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PURU. 

PURLU.  A  substance  used  in  dyeing  black 
with  "  pasuta,"  (alum  and  sulphate  of  iron)  as 
the  mordant. — PowelVs  Hatid-booJc,  Vol,  i,  p. 

453. 

PURMATA,  Malay.     A  jewel. 

yURXA,  a  tributary  of  the  Taptee. 

PURNA  PAL  A,  see  Inscriptions. 

PURNA,  Sans.     Chavica  seriboo,  Miq, 

PURNEAH,  a  district  and  station  town  in 
Bengal,  the  town  283  miles  from  Calcutta. 


PUKUMATMA. 

Divodasa  was  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror ;  he 
is  described  -  as  overcoming  and  destroying 
many  cities  of  Sambara,  reserving  one  for  his 
own  use.  He  made  a  successful  expedition  as 
far  as  Parnaya  (Quere  the  modem  Pumiya?) 
In  his  old  age  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of 
twenty  kings,  Kusta  and  Ayn  being  the  chief, 
he  lead  an  army  of  60,000  against  the 
mighty  and  youthful  Sa-sravas,  is  defeated  and 
;  com{)elled  to  submit.  And  a  writer  in  the 
PURPARUL.  A  close  grained  wood  from  '  Calcutta  Review  (No.  64,  p.  432),  views  this 
the  Sonthal  jungles,  esteemed  equal  to  box,  i  war  to  be  the  historical  foundation  for  the  t»- 
for  which  it  was  suppjsed  it  would  prove  an  !  ditional  great  war  of  the  Mahabarata.  The 
excellent  substitute.— -.l/ocircw  SpeeUUor,  29th  \  age  of  Divodasa  is  estimated  to  have  heen 
A^ov.  1858.  about  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  the  engagement 

PURPLE  DENDROBIUM.       Dendrobium  !  described   to   have    been   with    some  Satrap 
secundum.  i  (Kshatrap),  left  by  Cyrus,  when  he  was  occu- 

PURPLE  FLEABANE,     Vernonia  anthel-  I  pied  with  his  great  Median,  Lydian  or  Baby- 
mintica.  I  Ionian  campaigns.    It  may,  however,  have  been 

PURPLE  FLOWERED  CORONILLA,  Eng  i  during  the  rebellions  and  troubles  of  the  early 
Coronilla  picta.  I  clays  of  Darius  Hystaspes.     And  by  a  curimu 

PURPLE  FLOWERED  THORN  APPLE,  i  coincidence,  Bentley  places  Garga  (the  bard  of 
Datura  fastuosa.  I  Divodasa)  in  548  b.  c,  and  the  cautious  Pro- 

PURPLE  YAM,  see  Lai  Guranyo  alu.  j  fessor  Wilson  suspects  an  allusion  to  the  bnd- 

P  URPLE    MOUNTAIN    EBONY,     Eng.    dhists,  which  could  not  be  earlier  tlian  545  B.  c 
Bauhinia  purpurea,  Linn,  '  —Btinsen,  Vol.  iv,  j>.  556.     See  Poms. 

PURSA    MARAM,   Tam.      Thespesia   pa-        PURU,  this  kingdom  according  to  Bunscn  was 


established  b.  c.  3000  by  the  Aryan  emigrantB, 
who  afterwards  made  conquests  of  Matmani, 
Tansu  and  Iliva. 

PURU,  son  of  Yayati,  the  ancestor  of  the 


pulnea,  Lam, 

PURSLANE. 
Portulaca  sasiya.  |  Portulaca  oleracea. 

ChooloO,  IllND. 

Round  stem,  fleshy  leaves,  and  slightly  acid,  |  Kaurava  and  Pandava.     See  Hindoo ;  Panda 
It  is  used  as  an  ingi'cdient  in  salads.     It  is  ;  dynasty. 

reared  by  seeds  sown  at  the  commencement  of  '  PURUDONA,  or  Ranabilla,  Teu  Mallca 
the  rains,  and  will  thrive  in  any  soil.  Leaves  I  rothii,  Ad,  Jfiss, —  W,  and  A.,  397.  Ekeber- 
of  a  succulent  nature  harmless,  tasteless,  and  ,  gia  indica,  B,  ii,  392. 

inodorous,  many  varieties  are  cultivated  on  the  PURUGUDU,  or  Nallapuru  gudu,  Tb. 
plains  for  their  pretty  flowers,  raised  from  seed.    Anisonema  multiflorus,  R. —  fV.  /c,  1899.— 


Purslane  is  as  common  a  weed  in  the  Tenas- 
serim  provinces  as  it  is  in  America,  and  is  used 
by  the  natives  for  a  pot-herb. — liidddl;  Jaffrey  ; 
Mason, 


Phyllanthus  mul,  R.  iii,  ^^^.—Bheede,  t,  27. 

PURUK,  see  Ladak. 

PURUM,  Hind.,  of  Dharwar  narrow  strips, 
sewn  together,  and  used  as  curtains  for  Uie 


PURSUNG  KAI  MARAM,  Tam.  Thespesia  ;  front  of  shops  and  houses,   and  also  as  tenlt 


populnea,  Lam, 

PURTALLAH,  Hind.,  a  leather  belt. 

PURTREE,  a  river  near  Landhoura  in  Se- 
harunpur. 

PURU,  orPaurava.  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
there  were  two  princely  races  belonged  to  the  Pu- 


to  protect  goods  on  transit.  Xhis  is  made  rf 
the  waste  warp-ends  of  pieces  of  cotton  dotk 
joined  together. —  W,  C,  Afidenon  of  Dharwar^ 

PURUM,  another  description  used  more  for 
making  bags,  &c. 

PURUMANANDA,    Sajvs.,  from    parama, 


ru  or  Paurava,  both  called  Porusby  the  Greeks.  I  excellent,  and  anunda,  joy. 


When  the  Arians  had  advanced  further  and 
large  portions  of  what  is  now  termed  India 
were  under  their  sway,  we  read  of  one  monarch 
with  many  names — Divodasa,  Atithigwa,  As- 
wateha,  Prastoka,  Srinjaga  and  Puru.  Three 
of  these  are  found  in  one  verse  (Vol.  2,  p.  34) ; 
For  Puru,   the   giver   of  oflerings,  for   the 


PURUMART'HU,  Sans.,  from  parama,  ex- 
cellent, and  aritlia,  an  object. 

PURUMATMA.  The  hindooa  do  not  dii- 
compose  themselves  at  the  names  of  God,  or 
Uilah,  because  they  consider  these  expressioos 
synonymous  with  Purumeshwur — the  Sapreoit 
Being,   that  is  to  say,   the   Purumatma,  or 


mighty  Divodasa,  through  Indra,  has  destroyed  Supreme  Spirit  of  the  Vedantee,  the  Siva  of 

ninety  cities.     For  Atithigwa  the  fierce  (Indra),  the   Saivite,  the  Vishnu  of  the  Vaishnnvite* 

hurled  Sambara  from  off  the  mountain,  bestow-  This  exalted  being,  they  consider,  does  doI 

ing    (upon   the    prince)   immense    treasure."  interfere  immediately  in  the  afiaii's  of  men — 
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PURUSHOTTAMA. 


PUSH'H. 


no  question  of  scripture  is  necessarily  brought  his  prize.  The  marriage  was  solemnized  at 
forward  by  the  introduction  of  his  name.  But  Dwaraka,  and  Rukmini  remained  the  chief  of 
when  the  names  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  Iklohammed  Krishna's  wives.  He  had  ten  sons  by  her,  of 
are  employed,  the  case  is  ditlerent ;  the  hindoos  [  whom  Pradyumna  is  the  most  celebrated.  The 
underetand  these  to  refer  to  some  man  who  rape  of  Rukmini  is  also  narrated  nearly  in  the 
appeared  on  this  earth,  whom  Mlech  believe  to  same  words,  as  in  the  Harivansa,  in  the  6th 
be  of  similar  nature  with  Kam  or  Krishn,  and  Section  of  the  Vishnu  Purana,  and  more  in 
the  belief  in  whom  is  necessarily  inconsistent  i  detail  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Bhagavat,  and 
with  the  belief  in  their  own  scriptures. — Ras  in  the  Krishna  Janma  Khanda  of  the  Brahma- 
Mala  Hindoo  Annals,  Vol.  u,p^  441. 

PURLM-ESHWARA,  Sans.,  from  param, 
excellent,  and  eeshwara,  God,  or  more  simply, 
the  glorious. 

PL'RUM-HANGSHA,  Sans.,  from  param, 
excellent,  and  angsha,  a  goose. 

PURUNDHUR,  a  hill  fort  now  resorted  to 
as  a  sanitarium,  is  4,300  feet  high,  16  miles 
from  Poona.  An  account  of  it  is  given  in 
Blacker*s  History  of  the  Mahratta  War. 

PURUPU  KIRE,  Tam.  Portulaca  oleracea, 
JAnn,  * 


vaivertta  Purana. — Hind.  TJieat.,  Foi.ii,2>.82. 

PURUSHIT A,  see  Priests. 

PURUSH-PIPOOL,  BSr  H.  Thespesia  po- 
pulnea. 

PURVA  PAKSHA,  Sans.  Reasons  contra; 
uttara  paksha.  Sans.     Reasons  pro. 

PURVl,  Gr.     Wheat. 

PURVO.  A  class  of  hindoos  in  Bombay, 
almost  exclusively  employed  as  clerks  and  copy- 
ists. 

PURVOE,  Anglo-Indian.     Parbhu,  WiU., 
these  according  to  Col.  Tod,  are  descendants  of 
PURPUT,  also  Papi-a,  Hind.     Oldenlandia  j  the  ancient Guebre.  ThePurvoe  (Parbhu)  of  the 
biflora.  N.  west  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  is  a  clerk- 

PURURAVAS,  is    alwavs  called   a  Rajar-    ing  caste,  who  claim  to  be  descendants  of  Chail- 


<hi  (Raja    Rishi    or    royal   saint.)      In    the 
classification  of  sages,  there  are  three  orders ; 


dra  Sena,  a  rajah  of  Malabar.     Brahmans  deny 
this  claim  and  assert  that  they  are  of  menisil 


the  Rajarishi,  or  kingly  sage,  such  as  Janaka ;    origin. —  WiU.  Glossary. 

the  Brahmarshi  or  brahman  sage,  as  Vasishtha:  |      PURWANDURRA,  a  valley  near  Kabul,  see 

and  the  Devarishi  or  divine  sage,  as  Nareda. —  !  Ix>rd. 


Hind.  T heat., p.  201 ;  27i«  Hero  and  the  Symph. 

PURURVASAS,  a  king  who  had  an  amour 
with  the  celestial  courtezan  Urvasi.  ' 

PURUSH,  i?.  ij-  11.     Thespesia  populnea. 

PURUSHA,  Sans.     Man:  mind. 

PURUSIIA.     A  hindu  hymn  or  verse. 

PCJRUSHAMED'HA,  Sanc,  sacrifice  of  a 
man,  human  sacrifice  ;  see  sacrifice. 

PURUSHA-RATNAM,     Tel.       loinidium 
anfiruticosum,  Giiui. 

PURUSHA  SUKTA,  see  Caste. 

PURUSHOTTAMA,  one  of  the   names  of 
Tishnu.     A  name  of  Krishna  as  Vishnu.  Ac- 
cording   to    the  Harivansa,  Rukmini  was  the 
daughter  of  Hhishmaka,  king  of  Kundina,  and 
iras  solicited  in  marriage  by  Krishna,  of  whom 
the  was  enamoured ;  but  the  son  of  Bhishma, 
Rukmi,  jealoiis  of  Krishna's  fame,  and  being 
incensed  by  the  death  of  Kansa,  his  friend,  was 
bostile  to  the  match,  and  uegociated  hb  sister's 
narriage  with  Sisupala  king  of  Chedi,  likewise 
uimically   disposed  towards  Krishna.     All  the 
dngs  of  India  were  invited  to  the  wedding,  and 
unongst  them  came  Krishna,  who  seeing  Ruk- 
Bini  proceed  to  offer  her  devotions  at  a  temple, 
raylaid  her  on  her  return,  and  with  the  assist- 
ince  of  his  brother  Balarama  and  his  kinsmen 
arried   her  off  to  Dwaraka.     A  hot  pursuit 
allowed,    and  an  engagement  took   place   in 
riiieh    Rukmi  was  struck-  to  the  ground  by 
Lesava,  but  his  life  was  spared  at  his  sister's 
iterccssion,  and  Krishna  remained  possessed  of 
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PURWAR,  Hind.     Trichasanthes  anguina. 

PURWAN,  a  river  near  Benaee  in  Kotah. 

PURWATI.  The  Purwari  of  the  Bombay 
army,  along  with  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  42nd 
Highlanders,  dei'cndcd  Mangalore  ibr  6  months 
against  a  force  of  40,000  men,  and  then  capi- 
tulated honourably. 

PUSA  GURI  VENDA,  Tkl.  Seed  of  Abras 
precatorius,  Sans.  Syn.  of  Kasmirah,  IF., 
Pushkarah,  W. 

PUSANIAS,  see  Silk-worm. 

PUSA  RAI,  Tel.     Pummice  stone. 

PU-St^KIA-LO-FA-TI,  or  Pushkalavati. 

PUSHA,  seeKush. 

PUSHAN,  Pushan,  Bhaga.     See  hindoo. 

PUSHA  WEE,  see  Kush. 

PUSH'H,  a  Rind  tribe.  Tbe  great  Rind  tiibes 
are  sub-divided  into  44  blanches,  and  though 
not  Brahui  are  denominated  Balueh.  Their 
traditions  affirm  them  U>  have  immigrated  ages 
ago,  from  Damascus  aikd  Aleppo.  Their  Ian-  ' 
guage  is  the  Jetki  in  eommon  with  that  of  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Kach  gandava  and  Mard- 
i-Rind  means  a  braro  man.  The  Rind  of  Kaeh 
gandava  are  of  the  Utan-zye  divisions. 

The  Utan-Zye  dwell  at  Suran. 

Dumbki  and  Jakrani,  dwell  at  Lehri. 
Doda  Mani  dwell  at  Kahan. 
Bugti  in  the  hills  east  of  Lehrat,  Sing 
Saloh  and  Teriki. ' 
Homarari  dwell  at  Tambu. 
Jamali  „       •  Rojan. 
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PUSHKALAVATl. 


Of  these  Rind  tribes,  the  Dumbkl,  Jakrani,  of  tlie  Sanscrit  Paslikara.  Acconling  lo  Anian, 
Bugti  and  Doda  Marri,  have  always  been  dis-  i  Peukelas  was  a  very  Jarge  and  |)opu]oua  citv, 
tinguished  by  their  rebellious  and  predatory  '  seated  not  far  i'rom  the  river  Indus.  It  was  tbe 
habits.  They  indulged  these  in  attacks  on  the  I  capital  of  a  chief  named  Astes,  perhaps  Hasti, 
British  armies  west  of  the  Indus.  The  Marri  i  who  was  killed  in  the  defence  of  one  of  h«  strong- 
tribe  is  considerable  and  inhabit  the  eastern  {  holds,  after  a  siege  of  thirty  days,  by  Ueplues- 
hills  of  Kach  Gandava,  and  a  peaceful  audition.  Upon  the  death  of  A  stes  tlie  city  of  Pen- 
obedient  portion  of  the  tribe  are  in  the  hilLs  |  kelaotis  was  delivered  up  to  Alexander  on  hii 
west  of  the  province  below  Jell.  A  large  por-  march  towards  the  Indus.  Its  position  is 
tion  are  at  Adam  Marri,  on  the  S.  E.  frontier  vaguely  described  by  Strabo  and  Arrian  u 
o(  Sind.  The  Marri  of  Kach  Gandava  are  I  "  near  the  Indus."  But  the  geographer  Pio- 
notorioufl  for  tlieir  lawless  habits  and  make  i  lemy  is  more  exact,  as  he  fixes  it  on  the 
frequent  inroads  on  the  plains.  They  and  the  I  eastern  bank  of  the  river  of  Suastene,  that  is, 
Maghazzi  seem  to  have  emigrated  i'rom  Mekran  the  Panjkora  or  Swat  river,  which  is  the  ven 
to  Kutch  gandava,  at  different  periods  and  to  locality  indicated  by  Hwen  Thsang,  Tbe  river 
have  become  incor]X)rated  with  the  Jut  culti-  here  mentioned  is  the  Kophes,or  river  of  Cabul ; 
vatoi's.  The  following  minor  Rind  tribes  reside  i  and  tlie  bearing  and  dijstance  from  Peshavnr 
in  the  north  eastern  hills  of  Saharawan.  point  to  the  two    large  towns  of    Parang  and 

Mandarari  at  Robdar.       '  Charsada,  which  form  part  of  the  well  known 
Pugh  at  Kajuri.  Hastnagar,  or  "  Eight  Cities,"  that  are  seated 

close  together  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  lower 

On  the  western  banks  of  the  Indus  are  two  ;  Swat  river.  These  towns  are  Tangi,  8hirpao» 
great  Rind  tribes,  the  Gurchani,  who  inhabit  i  Umrzai,  Turangzai,Usmanzai,  Rajur,  Charsada. 
Harand  and  south  of  these  the  predatory,  .but  '  and  Parang.  They  extend  over  a  distance  of 
nearly  independent,  Mazari  tribe.  The  Ma-  ,  fil'teen  miles ;  but  the  last  two  are  seated  clow 
ghazzi  liaTe  only  four  families,  the  Butani  together  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  might  ori- 
at  Jell,  being  the  chief.  They  are  the  deadly  ginally  have  been  portions  of  one  large  town. 
enemies  «f  the  Riad,  but  are  probably  of  [  The  fort  of  Ilisar  stands  on  a  mound  above  the 
the  same  race.  The  Maghazzi  are  sub-di-  '  ruins  of  the  old  town  of  Hashtnagar,  which 
vided  int®  four  principal  families  or  clans,  of  j  General  Court  places  on  an  island,  nearly  oppo- 
which  tlie  Butani  of  Jell  arc  tlie  most  illustrious  '  site  Rajur.  **  All  the  suburbs/'  he  says,  **3re 
and  give  the  chief  or  sirdar,  to  the  whole,  i  scattered  over  with  vast  ruia^."  It  seenisto 
They  boast  of  being  able  to  muster  2,000  fight-  ,  General  Cunningham  not  improbable  that 
ing  men,  and  between  them  and  the  Rind  a  •  the  modern  name  of  Hastnagar  may  be 
blood  fued  long  existed.  The  Maghazzi  and  Rind  :  only  a  slight  alteration  of  Hashtinaganu 
are  alike  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  I  or   "  city   of  Ilasti,"  which  might  have  beca 


Kailiii  at  Lup. 
Euchik  at  Kirta. 
Pushh  at  Johan. 


opium  and  bhang. 

PUSHI,  see  KoccK. 

PUSHIARAGUM,  Tax.,  Tel.  Topaz, 

PUSHINI  KAIA,  Tam.,  also  Pushni  kiray, 
Tam.  Cucurbita  maxima,  Duch,,  W,  Sf  A, 

PUSHKALAVATi,  or  Peukelaotis,  Pukkha- 
laoti,  Pukkala,  stupa  of  the  *  eyes-gift.'  Push- 
kalavati,  or  PeoJcelaotis,  according  to  Ge- 
neral Cunningham,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Ghandara  vas  Pushkalavati,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Pushkara,  the  son 
of  Bharata,  and  the  nephew  of  Rama.  Its 
antiquity  is  undoubted,  as  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  province  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  expe- 
dition. The  Greek  name  of  Peukelaotis,  or 
PeucolaitiB,  was  immediately  derived  from  Pak- 
kalaoti,  which  is  the  Pali,  or  spoken  form  of  the 
Sanskrit  Pushkalavati.  It  is  also  called  Peuke- 
las by  Arrian,  and  the  people  are  named  Peu- 
kalei  by  Dionysius  Periegets,  which  are  both 
close  transcripts  of  the  Pali  Pukkala.  The 
form  of  Proklais,  which  is  found  in  Arrian's 
'  Periplus  of  die  Erythraean  Sea,'  and  also  in 
Ptolemy's  *  Geography,'  is  perhaps  only  an  at- 
tempt to  give  the  Hindi  name  of  Pokhar  instead 
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applied  to  the  capital  of  Astes,  the  prince 
of  Peukelaotis.  It  wq^  a  conmion  practice 
of  the  Greeks  to  call  the  Indian  rulers  bj 
the  names  of  their  cities,  as  TaxiJes,  Assakanui, 
and  others.  It  was  also  a  prevailing  custom 
amongst  Indian  princes  to  designate  any  ad- 
ditions or  alterations  made  to  their  capitals  by 
their  own  names.  Of  this  last  custom  we  havet: 
notable  instance  in  the  famous  city  of  Delhi; 
which  besides  its  ancient  appellations  of  Indn- 
pastha  and  Dilli,  was  also  known  by  the  names  of 
its  successive  aggranxiizers  as  Kot-Pithora,  Kila- 
Alai,Tughlakabad,Firuzabad,  and  Sbahjahan«» 
had.  It  is  true  that  the  people  themselves  refiv 
the  name  of  Hashtnagar  to  the  ''  eight  towns,"^ 
which  are  now  seated  close  together  along  tbe 
lower  course  of  the  Swat  river ;  but  it  seems  to 
General  Cunningham  very  probable  that  in 
this  case  the  wish  was  fieo'ther  to  the 
thought,  and  that  the  original  name  of 
Hastnagar,  or  whatever  it  may  have  beesi 
was  slightly  twisted  to  Hashtnagar,    to  gn*; 

it  a  plausible  meaning  amongst  a  Pennik- 
ized  mahomedan  population^  to  whom  Uie  Snt- 
crit  Hastinagara  was  unintelligible.    To  tfe 
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same  cause  he  would  attribute  the  slight  change 
made  in  the  name  of  Nagarahara,  which  the 
people  now  call  Nang-nihar,  or  the  "Nine 
streams."  In  later  times  Pushkalavati  was 
famous  for  a  large  stiipa, '  or  solid  tower,  which 
was  erected  on  the  spot  where  Buddha  was  said 
to  haye  made  an  alms-offering  of  his  eyes.  In 
the  period  of  Hwen  Tlisang's  visit  it  was  as- 
serted that  the  "  eyes  gift*'  had  been  made  one 
thousand  different  times,  in  as  many  previous 
existences :  but  only  a  single  gifl  is  mentioned 
by  the  two  earlier  pilgrims,  Fa-IIian  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  Sung-Yun  in  the  sixth  century. — 
CunninghaTn's  Ancient  Geography,  j^p,  49-51. 

PUSHKARAM.  This  native  feast  only  oc- 
curs every  twelve  years,  and  lasts  during 
twelve  days,  takes  place  in  Rajahmundry.  Its 
chief  ceremonies  consisted  in  bathing.  The 
Godavery,  is  the  sacred  river  and  the  delight 
of  all  hindoos  who  come  to  bathe  in  it  from 
places  so  distant  as  Balasore,  Calcutta,  and 
even  the  holy  city  of  Benares. — Ihid, 

PUSHKARA  MULANU,  Tel.  Costus 
speeiosus,  Roa:h.,  Sm. 

PUSCHKI,  Rus.    Cannon. 

PUSHM  or  Pashm  also  Pul,  Pers.  Wool. 
The  Pushm  of  the  wild  sheep  and  ibex  is  of  a 
delicate  grey  colour  and  finer  and  softer  than 
that  qf  the  shawl  goat.  The  wool  produced  in 
the  Thull,  is  shipped  at  Bukkur,  or  Leia,  and 
sent  down  to  Bombay,  and  averages  10  Rupees  a 
maund.  In  Loodiana  district  Puslimina  is 
prepared  from  "  Pushm,"  the  fine  hair  of  the 
Tartar  goat.  The  hair  Ls  brought  down  on  mules 
through  Ladak,  Rampoor  and  Bussahir,  and  in 
exchange  for  cotton  piece  goods,  brass  and  iron 
are  taken  back.  The  price  of  Pushm  varies  from 
Ea.  2  a  seer.  On  receiving  the  "Pushm" 
the  manu^turer's  first  business  is  to  se« 
parate  the  coarser  from  the  finer  or  un- 
derneath hair  ;  out  of  each  seer  about  6  chit- 
tacks  of  the  latter  are  taken.  It  is  then  washed 
m  rice  water  and  made  into  thread.  This  sells 
at  fnim  Rs.  4  to  Rs.  12  per  seer  according  to 
quality.  The  thread  made  of  the  finest  hair  is 
iroven  into  the  well-known  Rampoor  chudders, 
which  are  extensively  manufectured.  From 
the  coarser  thread  are  made  shawls  of  sorts  and 
'tte  cloth  known  as  pushmina. — Anyi,  Ind 
Adni,  Vol,  xii,  p.  108. 

PUSHPAKAVIMANA,  a  self-moving  cha- 
not. 

PUSHMEE,  HwD.,  wool,  Sylees  made  of  it, 
are  worn  by  fuqeers. 

PUSHPAMH^RA,  see  Magadha,  Sunga. 

PUSHPARAGUIM,  also  Pushyaragam,  Tam. 
Topaz. 

PUSHT  KOH  HAZARAH,  see  Berber. 

PUSHT  ALU,  PtrsHToo.,  a  kind  of  plum. 
AIu  balu,  PirsHTOo,  a  cherry.  Alu  Bokhara, 
PrsHTOo,  a  kind  of  plum. 
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PUSHTOO. 

PUSHTANEH    or  Affghans. 

PUSHT  BARNI,  Hdtd.    Uraria  chetkubra. 

PUSHTOO.  The  term  Affghan  is  acknow- 
ledged by  a  mulitude  of  tribes  speaking  the  same 
dialect — the  Pushtoo  or  Affghani  but  the  term 
itself  has  no  known  signification,  and  is  mani- 
festly borne  by  many  people  of  very  different  ori- 
gin, though  the  people  are  said  to  call  themselves 
Push  toon.  According  to  Captain  Ravevty,  the 
people  who  dwell  about  Cabul  and  Kandahar, 
SharawakandPishin,  are  designatedB'r-Pushtun 
or  Affghans ;  and  those  occupying  the  district  of 
Roh,  which  is  near  India,  are  called  L*r-Puk- 
htun  or  Lower  Affghans.  Persian  is  the  official 
language  of  Affghanistan,  but  the  Push  to  is  alike 
the  common  tongue  of  the  uneducated  people,  of 
the  families  of  the  Sadozye  kings,  and  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  Amir.  There  are,  however,  two 
divisions  of  the  Affghans,  termed  Puahtun  and 
Pukhtun,  who  speak  Push  to  and  Pukhto  res- 
pectively. The  Piishto  being  the  western  dia- 
lect with  affinity  to  Persian,  and  the  Pukhto  the 
eastern  with  many  Sanscrit  and  Hindi  words. 
The  Poshto  is  spoken,  with  slight  variation  in 
orthography  and  pronunciation,  from  the  valley 
of  Pishin,  south  of  Kandahar^  to  Kafiristan  on 
the  north  ;  and  from  the  banks  of  Hehnund  on 
the  west,  to  the  Attock,  Sindhu  or  Indus  river, 
on  the  east ;  throughout  the  Sama  or  plain  of 
the  Yuzufzye's,  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Bajawar,  Banjhkora,  Suwatt  and  Buner  to 
Astor,  on  the  borders  of  Little  Tibet,  a  tract  of 
country  equal  in  extent  to  the  entire  Spanish 
peninsula.  Also,  throughout  the  British  dis- 
tricts of  the  Derajat,  Banu  Tak,  Kohat,  Pesha- 
war and  the  Samah  or  plain  of  the  Yuzufzye^s 
with  the  exception  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  speak  the  Affghan  language. 
Since  the  invEision  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  in  the 
eleventh  century,  there  has  been  a  constant 
influx  into  India  of  Affghans,  as  conquerors  and 
settlers  and  this  has  been  so  great  from  parti- 
cular districts  that  some  tribes  have  altogether 
disappeared  from  Affghanistan.  In  some  lo- 
calities in  India,  the  Affghan  settlers  are  said 
to  have  preserved  the  Pushto  almost  to  its 
purity  up  to  the  present  day,  having  from  the 
outset  married  amongst  themselves.  In  some 
parts  of  Bundelcund  and  in  the  territory  of  the 
Nawab  of  Rampur,  whole  towns  and  villages 
may  be  found  in  which  the  Affghan  language 
is  still  almost  exclusively  spoken  and  is  the 
medium  of  general  communication.  Captain 
Raverty  considers  that  although  on  numerous 
points,  the  Pushto  beara  a  great  similarity  to 
the  Semitic  and  Iranian  languages  it  is  toUUly 
different  in  construction,  and  in  construction, 
and  in  idom  also,  from  any  of  the  Indu-Sans- 
crit  dialects. — Capt.  H,  O.  Ravertifs  Gram- 
mar and  Dictionary  to  the  Pushto,  Pukhto,  or 
AffgJui}}  language. 
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PUTAJAN. 

PUSHYA  BARMA,  see  Inscriptiona. 

PUSHYE,  see  Kaffir. 

PUSILAWA,  a  valley  in  Ceylon,  overhung 
on  its  south  eastern  side  by  a  chain  of  wooded  hills, 
the  last  of  which,  Munei*a-galla  rises  upwards 
of  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and 
commands  a  prospect  of  indescribable  beauty  and 
magnificence ;  embracing  far  and  wide,  moun- 
tains, forests,  rivers,  cataracts  and  plains. — Ten. 

PUSINI-KAI,  Tam.  Cucurbita  maxima. 
I)iich» 

PUSINI-KIRE,  Tam.  Greens  of  Cucurbita 
maxima.  In  books  the  Pusini-kai  is  also  stated 
'  to  be  the  Cucurbita  hispida  and  the  Lagenaria 
pipo. 

PUSK  OLAY,  see  Olay. 

PUSPUTNATH  TEMPLE.  The  Bhagmutty 
is  here  crossed  by  two  narrow  Chinese-look- 
ing bridges,  resembling  those  on  the  willow- 
pattern  plates.  It  is  at  this  sacred  spot  that 
devout  hindoos  wish  to  die  with  their  feet  in 
the  water.  Here  it  is  that  the  bodies  of  the 
great  are  burnt ;  Martabar  Singh  was  reduced 
to  ashes  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  so  was 
the  Ranee  not  three  months  before  Oliphant's 
visit,  together  with  two  favourite  female  slaves, 
whose  society  she  did  not  wish  to  relinquish. — 
Oliphant^s  Journey,  pp.  75,  77. 

PUSPUTTY,  seems  to  be  meant  for  Pusa- 
pati,  which  is  the  family  name  of  the  maharaja 
of  Vizianagram  near  Vizagapatam,  and  perhaps 
was  that  of  Scetaram  Raz  also.  The  Pusa- 
pati  therefore  probably  stands  for  Seetaram 
Raz  or  his  family. — Oram's  Beport  on  Kimedy, 
p,2. 

PUSSALU,  Tel.     Glass  beads. 

PUSSEEL  FLOWERS,  Akglo-Sindh.  Cap- 
paris  aphylla,  Roxb. 

PUSSEREE,  or  Pan-siri,  Hind.,  a  weight 
of  6  seers,  each  2lbs.  6oz.  troy,  but  varying 
considerably  in  different  localities,  and  analo- 
gous to  the  viss  or  dhurrah. — SimmoncTa  Diet. 

PUSTUL,  Hind.     Abies  smithiana. 

PUSTHAK  ALU,  Tel.     Books. 

PUSTHAKUM,  Tam.     A  book. 

PUSTPA  also  Asvudum,  Sans.  Thespesia 
populneus. 

PUSUEL,  Hind.  ?  Oryza  sativa.  L. 

PUS-WAEL,  Singh.  Entada,  pusoetha,  De 
Cand,  fV.  cj-  A.,  Boxh. 

PUT  RAJ  ANNA,  see  Oriza  sativa. 

PUTA. ?  Pishmaws. 

PUTA  GHONKULU,  Tbl.  Agaricus  cam- 
pestris.     See  Kalan. 

PUTA  or  Potta  Tani-maram,  Tam.  Careya 
arborea. 

PUTAJAN,  or  Jiya  puta,  Hind.  Putran- 
jiva  Ro^bui'ghii.  A  tree  of  moderate  size, 
the  length  of  trunk  to  first  branch  12  feet  and 
girth  5  feet.  Wood  white,  hard,  not  very 
heavy,  strong  and  durable,  close  grained,  used 
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for  zemindar's  houses  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments. Leaves  used  as  fodder,  and  the  bxoi 
used  by  brahmins  as  necklaces. — PotoeZTi 
Hand^ooJcj  Vol,  i,  p.  541. 

PUTA  JILLEDU,  or  Puttajilledu,  Til 
Wrightia  tomentosa,  Bom.  and  Sch.^^R,  ii,  6 
—  TT.  le.  443.—  Bheede,  ix,  3  and  4. 

PUTALLI  MARUM,  Tam.  Givottia  rottle- 
riformis,  Oriff.^  W.  lo, 

PUTA-TANNI  MARAM,  Tam.  Carey» 
arborea,  Roxh.^  Corr,y  Rheede.<,  W.  ^  -4, 

PUTCHALAI  MARAM,  Tam.  Putchalai 
wood,  Anolo-Tam.     Dalbergia  paniculata. 

PUTCHA-PAIRU,  Tam.  Phaseolus  mungo. 

PUTCHAPAT,  Bbno.  Pogoetemon  patchouli, 
PeUet. 

PUTCHAPAT,  Marrubium  odoratiaBimTaa 
a  well-known  article  in  Bengal.  Its  source 
was  long  doubtful,  although  most  extenslTelj 
used  by  the  natives  of  this  country.  The  drag 
is  called  in  Bengallee  as  well  as  in  Hindee, 
Pucha  Pat,  and  is  found  in  every  bazaar,  almoit 
throughout  Hindustan,  there  exists  no  Sana- 
crita  name  for  this  leaf,  which  is  largely  im- 
ported by  Mogul  merchants  ;  it  is  uaed  at 
an  ingredient  in  tobacco  for  smoking,  and 
for  scenting  the  hair  of  women,  the  essential 
oil  is  in  common  use  for  imparting  the  pecor 
liar  fragrance  of  the  leaf  to  clothes  amoog 
the  superior  classes  of  natives,  the  people  of  the 
peninsula  are  peculiarly  fond  of  this  perfome, 
as  ai*e  also  the  Roman  C&tholic  inhabitants  of 
this  country  generally. — Cat.  Ex.  1862;  Br, 
Wallich'a  Transactions  of  the  Medical  ani 
Physical  Society  of  Calcutta  for  1835; 
(yShaughnessy,  p.  493. 

PUTCHUCK 


Ab. 


Gb. 


Kust-i  Hindi, 
Kust-i-Arabi, 
Kust,  KufituB, 
Kut,  Ooplate,  Guz. 

PutchudE,  Kut,  Oop- 
late, Hind. 
Costusarabica,  Lat. 
Pucha,                   Malay. 


Sepuddj,  Maiial 

Kust-i  Hindi  and  KusK 


Kushta,  Snuc 

Kushtam,  Sm 

Godu  mahanel,      SnM&; 
Kofitum,  Putchuck,  Tift 
CbangaLa,  Kostom,    TtL 


Putchuk  is  the  name  by  which  a  fragrant  w* 
is  designated  in  the  price-currents  of  Calcuttaand 
Bombay,  whence  it  is  exported  to  Canton,  being 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  as  an  incens^ 
neither  the  plant  which  yields  it  nor  the  place 
where  it  grows  were  discovered  until  very  rfr* 
cently.  It  is  now  known  to  be  the  Aucklandii 
costus  and  to  be  a  native  of  Kashmir.  The  dis- 
covery is  interesting,  as  the  Putchuk  is  a  8ub» 
stance  which  was  known  to  the  ancients.  Dr. 
Royle,  while  in  the  north-western  provinces  rf 
India,  obtained  a  root  which  formed  a  consider- 
able article  of  commerce,  and  which  was  said  to 
be  brought  from  still  farther  north,  that  is, 
from  Lahore.  It  was  warm  and  aromatic  ia 
taste,  fragrant  in  odour,  and  frequently  eall«4 
Orris-Root  (Iris-Root)  by  Europeans  in  IndiSi 
though  by  the  natives  in  northern  India  it  it 
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called  Kooth.     On  comparing  specimens  of 
Kooth  which  he  obtained  in  northern  -India 
with  what  was  called  Putchuk  in  Calcutta,  he 
found  that  they  were  identical,  and  he  was  sub- 
sequently informed  .by  Mr  Beckett,  who  was 
long  setded  as  a  merchant  in  northern  India, 
that  what  the  latter  purchased  from  Umritser 
under  the  name  of  Kooth  he  sold  in  Calcutta 
by  that  of  Putchuk,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
doabt  of  the  identity  of  the  two  substances ; 
bat  all  that  had  been  ascertained  with  respect 
to  the  place  where  it  was  produced  was,  that 
it  seemed  to  be  to  the  north  of  the  Sutlej. 
Kooth,  being  used  in  India  as  a  medicine,  as 
well  as  exported  to  China,  is  described  in  the 
Persian  works  on  Materia  Medica  in  use  in  that 
coantry,  and  haa  assigned  to  it  Kust  as  the 
Arabic,  Eooshta  as  the  Syriac,  and  Koostus  as 
the  Greek  name.    Three  kinds  are  described. 
Dr.  Royle  states  that  he  was  only  able  to  meet 
with  two  kinds  in  India,  one  called  Koost-Hin- 
dee,  and  the  other  Koost-Arabee.     These  evi- 
dently refer  to  two  of  the  three  kinds  of  Costus 
described  by  Dioscorides  as  the  Arabian,  Indian, 
and  Syriac.  There  can  be  little  doubt  therefore 
that  the  Kooth  or  Putchuk  is  one  of  the  kinds 
of  Costus  of  the  ancients,  which  was  highly 
esteemed  by  them  and  formed  an  ingredient 
in  their  most  famous  compound  alexipharmic 
oonfections,    such   as   the  Theriaca  and    the 
Mithridatium.     It  was  also  highly  esteemed 
by  them  as  an  incense,  as,  in  the  line  of  Pro- 
pertius — "  Ure  puer  costum  Assyrium    red- 
dentibus  aris ;"  and  is  mentioned  by  Horace 
as  *  Achasmenium   costum.     ('  Od.,    iii.   1.) 
The  identity  of  Kooth  and  Costus  was,  how- 
erer,  long  ago  ascertained,  though  not  gope- 
jally  known,  as  is  evident  in  the  following  pas- 
sage fix)m  Crarcias  ab  Horto,  in  Clusius  (*  Eiot.,' 
fib.  X.)    '<  Est  ergo  Costus  dictus  Arabibus  Cost 
aat  Cast ;  in  Malacca,  ubi  ejus  plurimus  est 
nsQB,  Pucho,  et  inde  vehitur  in  Sinarum  regio- 
Hem/*     In  McCuUoch's  *  Commercial  Diction- 
lury,*  Putchook  is  described  as  "  the  root  of  a 
jJant  growing  in  Sind.        When  burned  it 
yields  a  fine  smell.     The  Chinese  beat  it  into 
ft  fine  powder,  which  they  bum  as  incense  in 
&e  temples  of  their  gods.'*    Of  the  Putchuk, 
6,697|  bazaar  maunds,  of  the  value  of  99,903 
TQpees,  were  exported  from  Calcutta  in  the 
year  1837-38.     On  Dr.  Falconer's  proceeding 
on  his  journey  to  Cashmere,  Dr.  Royle  request- 
ed him  to  make  inquiries  respecting  this  sub- 
Itance,  and  he  discovered  that  it  was  exported 
from  the  valley  in  large  quantities  to  the  Punjab, 
whence  it  finds  its  way  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta ; 
and  that  it  is  sold  in  China  at  an  advance  of 
About  300  per  cent,  on  the  price  at  which  it  is 
gathered  in  Cashmere.     Dr.  Falconer  subse- 
quently found  it  growing  in  great  abundance 
ill  round  the  elevated  summits  of  Cashmere. 


PQTHUCHERI 

Prom  the  plants  with  which  it  is  associated, 
and  the  circumstance  under  which  the  Koot 
grows,  being  one  of  the  Compositse,  or  Thistle 
tribe  with  feathered  seed,  of  which  when  once 
established  the  dissemination  becomes  easy,  Dr. 
Falconer  had  no  hesitation  in  thinking  that  it 
could  be  produced  to  an  unlimited  extent,  of 
the  best  quality,  in  the  Himalaya  at  elevations 
of  from  7,600  to  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
that    the  Choor    mountain    alone    might    be 
brought  in  a  few  years  to  produce  thousands  of 
maunds  of  it.  Preparatory  to  diffusing  the  Koot, 
or  Costus,  he  introduced  it  into  the  Himalayan 
nursery  attached  to  the  Saharunpore  Botanic 
gardea.  Finding  that  it  belongs  to  a  new  genus, 
he  named  it  Aucklandia,  in  honor  of  George, 
earl  Auckland,    Governor-General   of   India! 
In  the  mountains  of  Cashmere,  it  is  called  Koot, 
it  isa  gregarious  herb,  six  or  seven  feet  high.  Its 
roots  ai-e  dug  up  in  September  or  October,  chop- 
ped up  into  pieces  from  two  to  six  inches  long 
and  exported  without  further  preparation.   The 
greater  portion  being  sent  vi&  the  Punjab  to 
Bombay,  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  the  Red 
Sea,  Persian  Gulf  and  China.   Another  portion 
being  sent  across  the  Sutlej  and  Jumna  to 
Hindustan.    In  Cashmere  the  cost  of  its  collec- 
tion and  transport  to  a  mercantile  depot,  is 
about  2s.  4d,  per  cwt. :  but  at  Jugadree  on  the 
Jumna,  it  has  increased  to  about  IQs.  9d.  or 
23s,  4d.  per  cwt.,  and  in  the  Chinese  porta  it 
fetches  nearly  double  that  price  the  cwt.    The 
Chinese  burn  the  roots  as  incense  in  the  tem- 
ples of  their  gods ;  and  they  also  attach  great 
efficacy  to  it  as  an  aphrodisiac.     The  imports 
into  Canton  in  1850,  were  854  piculs,  valued 
at  5,150  dollars.     In  Cashmere  it  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  protection  of  bales  of  shawls  against 
insects.  The  exports  for  Calcutta  average  about 
.£1,500  annually.— jRoyU,  on  the  Productive 
Resources  of  Lidia;    Boyle's  Illustrations  of 
Himalayan  Botany,  p.  360 ;  aShaughnessy's 
Bengal  Dispensatory ;  8immond. 

PUTCHA  UTU  WOOD,  Anolo-Tam.    See 
Model- wood. 

PUTCHA-PAIRU,  Tam.  Phaaeolus  mungo, 
lAnn,     Ph.  radiatus. 
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PUTCHI  KULLU,  Tam.  Emerald,  Uterally 
green  stone. 

PUTCHUK,  Hiin).     Cossyphis  aucklandia. 

PUTELI,  a  boat  of  the  Ganges.  See  Boat. 

PUTERA,  Sutd.  Typha  elephantina,  Boxh, 
The  leaves  are  employed  in  the  East  for  mak- 
ing mats  and  baskets. — Simmond's  Diet. 

PUTHAN,  see  Pathan. 

PUTHARMAN,  Hind.,  of  Murree  bills, 
Callicarpa  incana. 

PUTHEN,  see  Kuki. 

PUTHORIN,  Hind.    Nima  quassioides. 

PUTHUCHERI  or  Pudhucheri  ValU  kelan- 
gu,  Tam.  Dioscorea  purpurea  of  Pondicherry. 
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PUTHUR  KA-PHOOL,  or  Pathar  ka  phool, 
DnK>  Lichen  rotundatus. 

PUTIANG,  see  Khumia ;  Kuki. 

PUTIKI,  Tel.  Grewia  salvifolia,  Heyne-- 
W,  4-  A.  282.— Not  R.  ii,  687. 

PUTIKI,  Tel.  Grewia  Asiatica,  L.— JT.  4* 
A.  289—72.  ii,  586. 

PUTIKE,  Tel.    Goughia? 

PUTICARAJA^  Saks.  Guiiandina  bonduc. 
Linnet  W.  4c  -^• 

PUTI  TANNI  MARAM,  Tam.  Cajyota 
urens. 

PUTKA  or  PATKA,  Hind.  A  cloth  worn 
as  a  kummurbund  or  waist-band« 

PUTKANDA,  Hind.  Gardenia  tetraaper- 
ma,  also  Achjranthes  aspera,  and  Crozophora 
plicata. 

PUTKAY  CHAWUL  GH'HURANA,  Hind. 
A  mahoniedan  ceremony. 

PUTKARI,  or  Patakri,  Dun.    Alum. 

PUTLANEE,  SiNeH.  Xygophyllum  simplex, 
Linn. 

PUTOL,  Beno.    Trichosanthes  dioica. 

PUTOO,  Singh.,  dish  made  by  the  Singha- 
lese, of  Kelingooo  flour,  or  meal  from  the 
young  shoots  of  the  palmyrah-palm,  scraped 
cocoanut,  and  unripe  Jack-fruit,  and  steamed 
over  a  boiler. — Simmond^B  Did, 

PUTPUTI-CHEACH-KA,  Beng.     Isolepia 

articulata. 

PUTRA,  Hind.,  a  son,  Su-poot,  Hind,,  means 
*  worthy',  or  *  good  issue*  (putra.) 

PUTRA  JIVI  CHETTU,  or  Kuduru  jivi, 
Tel.  Putranjiva  Roxbm-ghii,  WaU, — Nageia 
putranjiva,  R,  iii,  766— W^.  Ic.  1876— fiA^ee?^ 
vii,  69.  Putra  a  son  and  jiva  life,  W,  641 — 
Br.  626,  Putrajivaka,  and  S.  K.  Putrajivi. 

PUTRA     JUVVI,    Tel.      Ficus    comosa 
Br.  iu,  652  ;  Cor. 
putranjiva' ROXBURGHII,  Wall. 


Nageia  putranjiva,  JRoxb,,  W.  ICy  Rh. 


Exo. 

Hind. 

Malbal. 

Sams. 

Tbl. 


Kudura,  Juvi, 
Putra,  jivi, 
YaralA, 
Mahaputrjivi, 


Tbl. 


Wild  olive. 
Jt7a  puta, 
Pongolam, 
Putrajiva, 
Kuduru,  jiviy 

An  ornamental  tree  growing  all  over  India, 
from  the  Himalaya  to  the  south  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  a  native  of  the  various  mountainous 
countries  of  Coromandel  and  Hindoostan.  Coro- 
mandel,  Patna,  Monghir  hilU,  and  from  Sylhet 
to  the  Kheree  jungle,  where  it  grows  to  be  a 
large  timber  tree  with  an  erect  straight  trunk 
and  a  large  spreading  shady  head  composed  of 
innumerable  expanding  Iwanches,  with  bifarious 
branchlets.  Flowering  time  March  and  April 
and  the  fruit  ripening  in  January.  Wood 
white,  close-grained  and  very  hard.  The 
Sanscrit  name  is  compounded  of  pootra,  a  son  ; 
and  jeeva  life.  The  hindoostani  name  jeea- 
pootra,  is  similarly  derived.     The  nuts  are 
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Strung  by  parents  round  the  necks  of  thdr 
children,  to  keep  them  in  health.  Exteiuuvdj 
sold  in  the  bazaars  of  upper  India. — RoxbJ's  FL 
Ind.,  Vol  iii,  p.  766  ;  Boyle's  lOust^p.  100 ; 
aSkaiiy7iiie8sy,p.6ll;  Rohde's  MSS. 

PUTRA  KARI,  Sanb.  Euphorbia  netilfolis. 

PUTROTSAVAM,  on  the  birth  of  a  brahmin 
child,  the  ceremony  called  ^<  PatrotsaTam"  is 
performed  and  on  this  occasion,  the  father  pre- 
sents sugar  and  sugar-candy  to  relatives  aod 
friehds.  On  the  11th  day,  the  mother  is 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  the  oriental  seaamnm. 
This  practice  of  anointing  with  oil,  is  wb<^j 
coniSned  to  the  hindoo  community,  the  malio- 
medans  whether  of  India  or  western  Asia  are 
not  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
surmised  that  tiie  Arab  descendants  of  IsHi&il 
separated  at  an  age  when  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hebrew  people  had  not  adopted  the  rite.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Hebrews  learned  the  prac- 
tice in  Egypt  or  from  theiir  Assyrian  n^h- 
bours,  and  that  the  anointing  of  kings  which 
European  nations  have  adopted  was  handed 
down  through  the  Old  Testament.  On  the 
same  day  (11th)  '<  Punyahavachanam"  or  the 
purification  rite  for  the  mother  and  house  is 
performed.  It  is  then  that  the  child  receives 
its  ndme — that  of  some  one  of  its  grand,  or 
great  grand  parents, — by  the  father  writing  it 
three  times,  with  a  golden  ring,  in  unhusked  rice, 
spread  on  a  plate.  This  naming  is  called 
'*  Namakaranam,"  and  is  followed  by  the 
guests  bestowing  blessings  on  the  young  one, 
as  they  scatter  rice,  coloured  with  turmeric, 
over  it,  and  the  mother  who  are  seated  in  tb« 
midst  of  the  assembly.  The  father  then  dis- 
tributes money  to  the  poor,  and  entertains  re- 
latives and  friends.  On  this  night,  for  the  finfc 
time,  the  child  is  put  into  the  cradle  by  ths 
female  guests,  some  of  whom  sing  religion 
songs  while  others  rock  the  littie  one,  and  at 
the  close,  the  assembly  are  dismissed  after 
being  presented  with  betel-nut,  i^antains  mi 
boiled  pigeon  pea,  Cajanus  indicus.  The  liA 
of  a  girl  is  less  a  source  of  rejoicing  becaoseof 
that  part  of  the  hindoo  creed  which  lays  do9m\ 
that  parents  and  other  ancestors  attain  Swaija- 
locum  or  Indra's  heaven,  through  a  son's  efforts  { 

PUTRUJ    BARK,    Hiirn.      Cinnamomna 
nitidum,  Nees. 

PUTRAY,    a    board    on    which  dough  k 
kneaded  and  moulded. 

PUTRONJI.     See  oil. 

PUTSA-KAIA,  Tel.    Colocynth.  Cucnniii 
colocynthis. 

PUTSA  PES  ALU,  Tbl.    Phaseolus 
tus. 

PUTSO,  BuRX.,  a  cotton  cloth,  about 
yards  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  i^ch,  wiill 
Burmans,  is  put  round  the  hips,  and  when  wM  i 
long  extends  to  the  ankles.    In  the  absence  « 
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tha  jacket  or  "  Gnji,"  the   long   gnd   of  the 

PuUo  ia  thrown  over  one  shoulder,  in  a  grace- 
ful mtuuier,  and  then  it  not  a  little  resembles 
H  highland  plaid  and  kilt. — Winter's  BurmaJi, 
p.M. 
PUTSUN,  Enrs.  Crotalaria  juncea. 
PUTTA,  Qu.  Patta^  ?  Corchorus  oUtoriua. 
PUTTA,Tbl.    Bark. 

PUTTA,  or  Puta,  Tbl.  Wrightia  tomen- 
Uiit.-:-Som.  St.  Sch.,  W.  lo. 

PUTTA  BUHYE,  the  great  •  register  of 
patents' of  Mewai.  Heentah  was  bnrthened  with 
the  serrtce  of  fourteen  horse  and  tburteen  foot ; 
its  rek'h,  or  nominal  value,  in  the  putta-buhye 
or 'record  of  fiefs',  being  seven  thousand  rupees; 
Bnbye  is  the  ordinary  term  Jbr  a  ledger. 

PCTTAH,  Hind.  A  double-edged  sword, 
with  a  guard-handle,  or  basket-hilt. — Sim- 
mr»fC»D{tt. 

PUTTAI,  Tax.     Putta,TEL.     Bark. 

PUTTAKI,  Siira.     Alum. 

PUTTA  PODARATARALA,  Tbl.  Valhiris 
dicbotoma.  Wall.,  W.  le. 

PUTTARA  (err.Paytara)^a  large  rattaa  or 
bamboo  dose  basket. 

PUTTA  JILLEDU,  Tsl.  Wrightia  tomen- 
bm,  Jtimi. 

PUTTA  KOKKA,  Tbl.  Agarioua  campea- 
\xa,L. 

PUTTANG  or  Pattang,  Duk.,  Guz.,  Himd., 
HiBH.   Ctesalpinia  sappan,  Linn.  Sapanwood. 

PUTTANI,  Tam.  Piaumsativam.aeeBatani. 

PUTTA  PALA  or  Korivi  pala,  Tbl.  Ixora 
parrlflora,  Vahl. 

PUTTA  PODAEAYAEALA,TEii.  Vallaria 
dtcbotoraa,  Wall—W.  Ic.  438— R.  ii,  19. 

PUTTATA,.  also  Alu,  also  Rutal,  Girz., 
EisD.    Sweet  potatoes, 

PUTTA  TH  AM  ARA,MALEiL.  Macaranga 
:bdica,  fi.  IV. 

PUTTA  TIGE.  Niebuhria  oblongifera,  DC. 
(^tpaiis  heteroclita,  R. 

PUTTAT,  Tam.     Bark. 

PUTFEE,  HiH».  A  leaf  of  the  Sorghum  vul- 
gMe,  Linn.,  held  between  the  lips  andsounded. 

PDTTEE  or  Pattee,  Hind.  Writing  leaves 
of  (be  Palmyra,  see  Olay. 

PUTTEE,  HiSB,  A  mahomedaa  rite  held  on 
Ike  third  day  atler  the  woman's  confinement. — 

PUTTEUN  KI  SEND,  Dm.  EuphorbU 
aetiltcdia,  Linn.     E.  nereifolia. 

PUTTE  WAGH,  Mask.     Felis  tigria^  Unn. 

PUTTEE,  HiBD.  The  aide  locks  over  the 
temples. 

PUTTEN,  a  Cochin-Chine«e  coin  of  the  value 
if  ten  pice  (4if.,)  which  has  recently  become 
Ittt  general  circulating  medium,  available  for 
■U  wdinarr  puTpoaes.  Eighteen  putten  and 
ix  {HM,  aboold  go  to  the  rupee,  but  it  varies 
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two  or  three  pice,  according 

stances.— Simmond'*  Diet. 

PUTTI,  Tel.  Properly 
Gosaypium  indicura,  Lam. 

PUTTOO  a  thick  woollee 
on  the  Spiti  hills.  A  coarse  t 
of  the  refuse  wool  and  long  hai 
goat. — SimmoncTt  Diet. 

PUTTOO  a  Rajpoot 
perished  in  the  defence  of  C! 
only  sixteen  years  of  age, 
married.  To  check  any  c 
luctance  that  he  might  feel  in 
behind,  his  heroic  mother  ai 
wife  as  well  as  herself  and  wii 
the  rock  and  the  defendera  of ' 
fall  fighting  by  the  side  of 
mother.— 2V.  of  Bind.,  Vol.  i 

PUTTOOA  or  Juanga,  a  fo; 
ing  the  tributary  Mah^s  of 
south  of  Singbhoom,  in  the  R 
of  KeoQJur,  Pal  Leyra,  Dheke 
They  are  said  to  number,  1,5( 
ages  and  to  occupy  15  differen 
villages  in  Keonjur,  and  six 
Leyra  and  Hindole.  Their  si 
live,  men  5  fi.  2  in.,  women,  4 
The  men  dress  like  peasantry 
the  women,  however,  only  cove 
front  and  behind  by  a  bunch  ( 
leaves  attached,  kept  up  by  a  i 
a  string  of  heads.  These  leai 
daily.  Their  pursuits  are  chi< 
chase,  in  which  they  employ  d 
and  arrow. — Ben.  Ai.  Jowm., 
Dalton's  Ethnology  of  Bengal, 

PUTUN,  see  Korum  devi. 

PUTURA,  a  river  of  Bhops 

PUTUR,  13-  26' ;  79°  34', 
on  the  northern  foot  of  tiie  Na 
bangalo,  523  feet  above  the  se 

PUT-VER,  Maleal.    Mad 

PUTU  VERUSEN  NAR,  '. 
laria  juncea  fibre. 

PUTWA,Hii(D.  A  braider, 
and  tape. 

PUTWA,  HiNB.  String 
from  the  fibre  of  Bauhinia 
mond'a  Diet. 

PUTWARREE,  Hind.  Ai 
tor  under  an  Indian  zemindai 
— Simmond'i  Did. 

PUTWURDHUN,  a  poi 
Mahratta  brahmins,  with  estat 

PUVANDI,Taii.?  Sapinc 
Vahl. 

PUVANG  KAI,  also  Puvi 
Fruit  of  Thespesia  populoeus. 

PUVANKU  BUNAL,  Ma 
ciaerea,  Las. 
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PYCNONOTUS  H^MORRHOUS. 

PUVARASA  MARAM.    Thespesia  pbpul- 
nea,  Linn. 

PUWU  DANIMMA,  Tel.    Punica  grana- 
tum,  L. — var,  B,     Double  flowers. 

PUWULA  GURIVENDA,  Tel.    Flowers 
of  Abrus  precatorius. 

PUWU  GUTTI  GADDI,  Tel.  Amphi- 
donax  karka,  Lind. — R.  i,  347.  Sans.  Nata,  W. 

PUWULU  PUTIKE,  Tel.  The  common 
yellow  composite. 

PUVU  MARAM,  or  Pu  maram,  Tam.  Sch- 
leichera  trijuga. 

PUVUNU,  Sans,  from  poo,  to  purify. 

PUWAH  or  Puwa.  Tbans.-Indus,  manured 
soil. 

PWAI  NGYET,  Bubm.  Is  a  resin  found  in 
the  bazaars  throughout  Pegu.  It  is  yielded  by  the 
Shorea  robusta  or  the  Said-tree  of  India,  which 
occurs  plentifully  in  the  forests  on  the  Shan 
side  of  the  Sitang,  east  of  Toungho,  and  also, 
but  to  less  extent,  in  the  forests  of  the  Prome 
district.  An  observer  had  not  found,  however, 
that  this  dammer  is  obtained  from  these  forests, 
as  none  of  the  trees  appear  to  have  been  per- 
forated for  it,  so  that  the  supplies  of  this  article 
are  probably  brought  down  to  Pegu  from  forests 
beyond  the  frontier. — McClelland, 

PWAN-HIA,  Chin.  Midstunmer  root. 

PWO,  eight  tribes  in  Burmah  speak  the  Pwo 
ditdect.  The  Pwo  and  the  Sgau  as  we  approach 
the  sea-board,  are  found  mingled  more  or  less 
together  from  Bassein  and  the  Sitang  to  Mer- 
gui,  living  in  the  same  villages,  but  apart 
frx)m,  though  more  numerous  than,  the  Sgau. 
The  Sgau  call  them  Pwo,  but  their  own 
name  is  Sho,  and  the  Burmese  call  them  Meet- 
khyen,  or  in  some  sections  Talaing  Karen. 
They  are  muscular  and  prefer  the  plains.  All 
the  Pwo  burn  their  dead. — Mason,  p.  92.  See 
Karen. 

PWON,  a  tribe  with  Shans  on  their  north 
and  south  on  the  righ  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  in 
L.  24°  30'  N. 

PY^  BAN  NYO  Btjbm.    Cassia,  «p. 

PYAK,  Hnn).     Alnus. 

PYAUNG-PYION,  Btjkm.?  In  Tavoy,  a 
compact,  heavy,  yellow  wood. — Mr,  BhmdelL 

PYCNONOTUS  HiEMORRHOUS,  QmeL 
The  bulbul,  the  Condatchce  bulbul,  which,  from 
the  crest  on  its  head,  is  called  by  the  Singha- 
lese the  "  Konda  cooroola,"  or  Tuft  bird,  is  re- 
garded by  the  natives  as  the  most  **  game"  of 
all  birds ;  and  training  it  to  fight  was  one  of 
the  duties  entrusted  by  the  kings  of  Kandy,  to 
the  Cooroowa,  or  headman,  who  had  charge  of 
the  king's  animals  and  birds..  For  this  pur- 
pose the  bidbul  is  taken  from  the  nest  as  soon 
as  the  sex  is  distinguishable  by  the  tufted 
crown ;  and  secured  by  a  string,  is  taught  to 
fly  from  hand  to  hand  of  its  keeper.  The  bul- 
bul of  Ceylon,  the  Condatchi  bulbul,  is  the 
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Pycnonotus   hsBmorrhous.    Anothef  bulbul  ii 
the  Pycnonotus  leucogenys. — Qmd. 
•  PYDI-TANGEDU  or  Pydu,  Tel.     Casaa 
sonhora 

PYEN  DAN  GNA  LEN,  Bubm.  Sida,  jp. 

PYEN-K  ADO,  BuRM.    Inga  xylocarpa. 

PYEN-MA,  BvRK.  Lagerstroemia  macro- 
carpa,  Roxh,  In  Amherst,  its  timber  used  for 
house  posts,  carta,  boats,  paddles,  oars,  &c.  It 
is  a  capital  wood,  and  would  answer  for  all 
the  purposes  of  common  saul ;  specific  giavi^ 
0-920.— Orf.  Ex,  1861. 

P YENG-KH ADO,  BrRM.  ?  In  Tavoy,  a  snudl 
sized,  heavy,  close  grained,  red  wood. — Mr, 
Blundell, 

PYHURA,  Hind.,  of  Bundlecund,  Cotton- 
gatherer. 

PY-IN-TA-GAR-NE-THI,  Bubm.     Galls. 

PYKAR,  Hnro.,  of  Doab,  Cotton-gatherer. 

PYKARA,  a  small  river  on  the  Neilgheny 
hills. 

PY-NA-THE,  Buiiic.    Artocarpus,  species. 

PYOO,  BuRM.    Arundo. 

PYOUNG,  BuEM.  Sorghum  vulgare,  also 
S.  saccharatum,  Pers, 

PYOUNG-BOO,  BuRM.  Zea  mays,  Zinn., 
Roxh.,  the  Maize. 

PYRAMID.  The  three  principal  pyramids 
of  Egypt  are  seen  from  Cairo.  They  stand 
upon  the  first  hill  between  Cairo  and  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Nile,  in  going  thither  from 
Geesh.  They  are  built  of  soft  calcareous  stoDC, 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  rock  on  which  they 
stand.  It  is  thus  presumable,  that  all  the 
polished  stone  has  been  taken  from  the  same 
place,  and  wrought  at  small  expense.  The 
purpose  of  erecting  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
seems  to  have  been  to  use  them  as  they  have 
been  supposed  to  be  the  granaries  of  Joseph;  ts 
have  been  btdlt  by  king  Saurid,  before  the  flood, 
to  preserve  himself  and  the  public  records ;  ai 
having  been  built  by  the  Israelites  in  their  ea^ 
tivity(Josephus)as  temples ;  and  the  stone  chest  a 
font,  (Shaw  and  Bryant ;)  the  tomb  of  Cheops, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  built  them  ;  as  haring: 
been  built  by  the  shepherd  kings,  in  the  eazff . 
Pharaohnic  ages ;  they  have  been  supposed  to 
have  been  built  for  astronomical  purposes,  (Wil- 
kinson) and  to  have  served  for  tombs.(Wilkinson.) 
To  keep  the  people  employed  and  poor.  (Aris- 
totle, vol.  vii)  ;  the  historian  Manetho  says,  thst 
Suphis  and  his  successor  built  the  two  greateit 
of  these  pyramids.  Each  of  these  huge  piles 
stands  upon  a  square  plot  of  about  eleven  acres* 
and  its  four  sides  met  at  a  point  about  fire 
hundred  feet  high.  The  stones  were  quarried 
out  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  some  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  and  are  ail  of  • 
great  size,  and  carefrdly  cut  into  shape.  Itt. 
the  limestone  quarries  of  Toora,  opposite  •» 
Memphis,   the  sculptures  on  t2ie  iaice  of  thm 
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Took  tell  us  of  the  size  of  the  stones  there 
cut.  In  one  place  six  oxen  are  dragging 
along  a  sledge  with  a  block  of  stone  on  it, 
which  measures  eight  feet  by  four ;  and  the 
early  date  of  the  sculpture  makes  us  sup- 
pose that  this  stone  was  to  form  a  part  of  the 
casing  for  the  pyramids.  We  see  in  these 
buildings  neither  taste  nor  beauty,  but  their 
size  and  simplicity  raise  in  us  a  feeling  of  gran* 
dear,  which  is  not  a  little  heightened  by  the 
thought  of  the  generations  which  they  have 
outlived.  They  take  their  name  from  the 
words  Pi-Rama,  the  mountain,  and  though 
when  compared  with  mountains  they  may  per- 
haps seem  small,  when  measured  by  any 
homan  scale  they  ai*e  found  to  be  truly  gigantic. 
They  are  the  largest  buildings  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  patience  needed 
to  bnild  them. 


Fiist  Pyramid,  Base.  746  ftsq.  Ferp.  height 
Second    „ 
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The  second  pyramid  is  in  some  points  of  in- 
ferior workmandiip  to  the  great  one. — SJiarpe^s 
History  of  Egypt,  Vol,  i,  p.  24. 

PYRAMIDAL  FORMS,  are  those  ordinarly 
given  to  the  temples  of  the  non- Aryan  races  of 
jbdia.  AH  Fijian  temples  have  a  pyramidal  form 
and  are  often  erected  on  tenticed  mounds ;  in 
this  respect  reminding  us  of  the  ancient  central 
American  structures.  We  meet  the  same 
terraced  mounds  also  in  Eastern  Polynesia, 
vith  which  Fiji  and  all  other  groups  of  the 
south  sea,  shares  the  principal  features  of  its 
religious  belief.  The  supreme  god  in  Fiji  is 
Degei  (pronounced  Ndengei)  known  in  the 
other  groups  as  Tanga-roa,  or  Taa-roa,  Tanga 
being  his  proper  name,  "  roa"  an  adjective, 
ttgnifying  "  the  far-renowned,*'  perhaps,  also, 
tiie"mo8t  high."  To  him  is  attributed  the 
creation  and  government  of  th&  world;  and 
\  tiiere  are  no  images  of  him,  nor  of  any  of  the 
minor  gods,  collectively  termed  "  Kalou."  His 
'flray  is  universally  acknowledged  by  the  na- 
tives, and  no  attempts  are  ever  made  to  elevate 
my  local  gods  above  him  Bure-Kalon  is  the 
temple. —  OaUorCs  Vacation,  Tourista,  p.  269. 

PYRETHRON,  Gr.,  of  Dioscor.     Anthemis 
pjrethrum,  H.  Kunth. 

PYRETHRUM  INDICUM,  E.  Kunth. 
inacycltts  pyrethxamyDec,  \  Anthemis  pyrotbrum,Z. 

Indian  fever  few, 
l^eQitory  of  Spain. 
iAkerkuira, 


Enq. 
Hnn). 


Pyrethron,  Gbr. 

Zoenil,  Punjab. 

Akarakarm,       Tam.,  Tel. 

This  root  was  known  to  Dioscorides  and  is  still 

onployed  in  Eastern  medicine.    The  plant  is  a 

native  of  the  north  of  Africa,  whence  it  has  been 

introduced  into  the  south  of  Europe.     Hayne 

believes  that  the  root  is  yielded  by  a  nearly 

allied  species  which  he  calls  A.  officinarum, 

ix,  t.  46,  and  which  he  found  cultivated  in 

Thuringia. — ffShaughnessy, 
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PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID,  is  made  from 
cocoanut  shell  in  India,  Acetic  acid,  from 
Cytisus  cajan. 

PYROPE.  A  variety  of  garnet,  brought 
from  Burmah.  It  is  characterized  by  giving 
to  transmitted  light  a  yellow  tinge,  or  as  the 
natives  say,  the  colour  of  the  ox's  gall ;  and 
hence  the  Burmese  name,  which,  in  Pali,  signi- 
fies ox-gall. — Mason, 

PYROSOME,  a  genus  of  molluscs  which  is 
often  met  with  spread  over  great  tracts  of  the 
tropical  oceans,  which  at  night  gleam  with 
their  phosphorescent  light.  These,  like  the 
Compound  Ascidians,  consist  of  large  colonies 
of  small  individuals,  aggregated  in  the  form  of 
a  cylinder  open  at  one  end.  These  molluscs 
are  often  observed  in  shoals  floating  on  the  sur-* 
face  of  the  sea,  emitting  a  bright  phosphorescent 
light  of  a  greenish  lustre. — Hart. 

PYRRHOCORAX  ALPINUS,  the  alpine 
chough,  feeds  on  mulberries.  This  species  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  Cornish  chough 
(also  a  native  of  Ladak)  by  the  bill  being 
shorter,  and  yellow,  instead  of  red. 

PYRRHOSIA  HORSFIELDII,  Blume. 

Horsfleldia  odorata,  Wd.  \  Myristica  horsfieldii,  Spr, 
Wild  nutmeg,  Enq.  |  Kat-jadika,  Tax. 

A  tree  of  the  forests  of  Travancore ;  its  mace 
is  used  in  medicine. — Drury's  Useful  Plants. 

PYRRHULA  AURANTIA  is  the  orange 
coloured  bullfinch  and  red-headed  bullfinch  is 
P.  erythrocephala;  the  latter  is  not  uncommon 
in  shady  groves  and  woods  of  «the  lower  and 
middle  regions;  about  6  inches  in  length,  head, 
neck  and  breast  reddish  yellow,  becoming  fainter 
towards  the  belly ;  the  vent  and  rump  white  ; 
back  bluish-ash  ;  quills  and  tail  glossy  black. 

PYRULA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

PYRUS  ACUPARIA,  Qcertn. 

P.  ursina.  Wall. 

Banthual,  Chbkab.    Battal,  Jhblitm. 

Wampu,  Litai,  „  KangreJc,  Sutlsj. 

Mountain  ash,  Eko. 

A  small  tree  of  the  Punjab  Himalaya,  at 
8,500  to  11,600  feet. 

PYRUS  COMMUNIS,  Linn. 

P.  sinensis,  Lindley. 


Ab. 


Kumusra, 

Kummitoi, 

Pear  tree, 

Nak,  Amrud,  Na8{>ati,  Hnr. 


Eiro. 


Tang,  Batang, 
Batank, 
Kishta,  Bahira, 
Chooi, 


Jeblttit.. 
Pushtu, 


This  plant  of  Kaghan,  is  the  pear  tree  of 
English  orchards,  easily  distinguished  from 
the  apple  tree  by  the  shape  of  its  fruit. 
The  pear  tree  is  not  common  in  Deccan 
gardens  though  some  trees  are  to  be  found 
having  been  brought  chiefly  from  Bangalore ; 
the  fruit  is  of  a  tolerable  large  size  but  coarse 
and  hard,  which  only  renders  it  fit  for  baking 
and  stews.  The  same  kind  of  fruit  is  found  in 
the  upper  provinces  of  Bengal.  Wallich  found 
a  species  of  pear  tree  growing  on  limestone 
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mountains,  near  the  Irawady;  Mr.  Mason 
had  never  met  with  it  in  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces.— CleghorrCs  Punjab  Report,  Kulu  and 
Kangra,  p,  81;  Eng,  Cycr,  Riddell;  Ma$on*3 
Tenasserim 
PYRUS  CYDONIA,  Linn. 

Cydonia  vulgaris,  Pers^      |  Behee,  Hind. 

The  quince  tree  has  prohahly  heen  intro- 
duced from  China  or  Bengal,  but  is  now 
to  be  met  with  in  many  gardens.  It  grows 
like  the  apple.  The  fruit  is  plentiful  at  Sattara, 
and  Dr.  Riddell  met  with  it  at  Poonah.  In 
other  parts  of  the  Deccan  he  has  seen  the  tree 
in  blossom,  but  the  fruit  did  not  set, — perhaps 
for  want  of  proper  treatment. —  Riddell, 

PYRUS  KUMAONENSIS,  Wall. 


Ban-paU, 
Litsi,  Mahaul, 
Chota, 
Chitonn, 
Mail  tang, 
Doda,  Dodar, 


Bbas. 
Chsnab. 
Jhelux. 
Kaqhan. 

Hind. 


Aria, 

Ghrh, 

Kanglu, 

Maul, 

Mar-phol, 


PrSHTU. 

ft 
Rati. 

SCTLBJ. 


A  plant  of  Kaghan  and  the  Punjab-Hima- 
laya from  6,000  to  10,500  feet.— C^rAorn. 

PYRUS  LANATA,  Pyrus  crenata  and  Py- 
rus  pashia  all  furnish  edible  fruits,  are  indige- 
nous to  the  Himalayas,  the  two  former  are 
called  "  Paltoo"  by  the  natives. 

PYRUS  MALUS,  Linn. 


Taffab, 

Arab. 

Apple  tree. 

EVQ. 

Seb, 

Hind.,  Pbbs. 

Sher, 

Jhkt.ux. 

Seo-cho, 

Lad. 

Kooshoo, 

II 

MaluA, 

Lat. 

Choong;  Choont,     Pakox. 

Chooi, 

Tsoont, 

Paloo, 

Manra, 

Amroo, 

Khajoo, 

Seba, 

Li, 


Pavgi. 

Panjab. 
Pushtu. 

Rati. 
Sans. 

BXJTLEJ. 


The  apple  tree  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley 
between  Rampur  and  Sungnam,  in  Persia,  all 
over  the  Deccan,  and  at  Bangalore.  The  apples 
of  Kunawar  want  flavor  compared  with  those  in 
Kashmir.  The  two  sorts  of  apples  commonly 
found  in  most  native  gardens  in  the  Deccan,  are 
said  to  have  been  first  introduced  from  Persia. 
They  are  of  a  small  description;  one  sweet  and 
luscious,  grows  in  bunches;  the  other,  which  is 
larger,  has  a  rough  taste,  and  is  better  adapted 
for  tarts.  The  trees  may  be  propagated  by  layers, 
suckers,  and  even  cuttings.  The  young  plant 
should  never  be  allowed  to  throw  out  branches 
at  less  than  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
all  the  buds  beneath  must  be  rubbed  off. 
Never  plant  them  closer  to  each  other,  than  from 
nine  to  twelve  feet  and  if  there  is  sufficient 
ground,  keep  them  separate  from  other  trees, 
so  that  they  can  either  be  wintered  or  watered 
as  required.  Remove  all  suckers  round  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  or  from  the  roots,  unless  re- 
quired for  stocks,  then  cut  them  clean  off  with 
a  sharp  knife.  The  trees  may  be  opened 
immediately  after  the  rains,  if  not  in  blos- 
som. Pluck  off  all  the  leaves  carefully 
and   beware,   in   so  doing,   that   the  blossom 
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buds  are  not  injured,  which  native  gardeners 
in  the  careless  nsanner  of  stripping  the  leaves, 
are  very  apt  to  do ; — ^then  prune  Uie  tree.  Ai 
soon  as  the  blossom  appears  set,  put  plen^  of 
old  rich  manure  to  them,  and  water  well  every 
third  day  until  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe.  If  yott 
continue  watering  after  this,  it  nsakes  the  fndt 
mealy  and  insipid.  When  the  fruit  is  ml! 
gathered,  cease  to  water  the  trees,  and  as  soon 
as  tl^e  leaves  turn  brown  and  dry^  winch  will 
be  in  the  course  of  a  month,  then  open  the 
roots  for  two  or  three  days,  cover  with  manure 
again,  and  water  well  as  before,  when  you  maj 
probably  get  a  second  crop  in  April  or  May. — 
Cleghom!s  Punjab  Report,  p.  65;  SiddeU^  on 
GhirdenU^. 

PYRUS  SINICA,  the  Sand  pear  of  China.  L 
is  cultivated  in  Northern  India. 

PYRUS    TOMENTOSA,   Roaib.     Cydona 
vulgaris,  Pers, 
PYRUS  VARIOLOSA,  Wall. 


Kithoo,  Keut» 

Keiuty  Kithoo, 

Gadkooji, 

Shogul, 

WUdpo 

SanjaO, 


Bbas. 

CmEXAB. 
n 

Cbaxba. 

Emg. 

Hazaba. 


Batangi, 
Shindar;  Tang, 
Tangi, 

Mahool ;  Mehal, 
Kiati 
Shegool, 


Kdmaos. 
Batl 

SUTUU. 


A  small  tree  grows  in  aU  the  warm  valleji 
of  Kamaon,  wood  close-grained,  biown,  com- 
pact, used  in  Ladak  for  boards  of  books  ani 
printing  blocks  and  for  making  native  comls* 
The  fruit  eaten,  whai  over-ripe  and  decay- 
ing, like  the  European  medlar.  The  ele- 
vation is  from  3,000  to  7,000  feet.  The 
tree  is  frequent  in  Murree  and  Hazara.  Hiis 
is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Bank- 
pur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  3,000 
to  7,000  feet.  When  rotten,  the  fruit  becooMS 
sweet. — Thomson^ s  Travels  ;  CleylwnCu  PitnjA 
Report,  p.  65. 

PYSONEE,  a  river  near  Singpoor  in  Banda. 

PYTAN-KAI,  Tam.    Dolichos  tianquel 
cus. 

PYTHAGORAS,  a  learned  Grecian. 
Damon,  Kapila,  Vedas. 

PYTHAGOREAN  BEAN,  Ndumbium 
osum,  Willd. 

PYTHEUS,  see  Serpent. 

PYTHIAN  APOLLO,  see  Krishna. 

PYTHON,  a  name  of  ApcJlo.    See 

PYTHON,  of  the  Greeks,  the  Peten  of 
Hebrew  and  Boeten  of  the  Arab,  was  a  &buli 
huge   serpent     It  had  an  oracle  at   Moi 
Pernassus.  Apollo  is  said  to  have  slain  this 
pent,  hence  his  name  Pythius. 

PYTHONESS,  (irw^wvef)  of  the  Greeks, 
a  divining  woman,  as  in  Acts,  xri,  16. 

PYTHON,  a  genus  of  reptiles. 
Fam.    Xenopeltids. 
Xenopeltis  unicolor,  Rein,,  S.  India.  Pegu,  AndA' 


mans. 
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rTTHOH  U0LUBTT8. 
Fam.    E^thonidM. 

PjUum  nticulatua,  Schn.,  NicDtMU*,  TatuMerim. 
„     moluruB,  Ztrm. 

Bm  eoDstrictor,  Znin. 

Oongjlophu  eouicus,  ScAneid,  Upper  India. 

&r;ri  johnii,  RtuttU,  Find  Dademkban. 

He  pjtlion  snake  is  often  observed  hunting 
after  fniss  in  damp  aituations;  it  is  known  to 
the  nttiTea  b^  the  name  of  Ajda,  and  is  a  true 
pjrthon,  and  not  as  some  traveUers  have  named 
H  the  boa  constrictor,  which  it  is  needless  to 
nnurk  is  not  a  native  of  Ama. 

PYTHON  MOLURU8,  L. 


This  is  found  aU  over  the  < 
not  been  seen  longer  than  19 
killed  in  Travancore,  after  ha^ 
a  doe-Bpott«d  deer. 

PYTHON  RETICULATA, 
Cejlon  boa,  attain  a  length  o 
konda  of  Ceylon.  It  Is  occa: 
size,  but  perhaps  rarelj  excee< 
though  Mr.  Sirr  mentions  that 
it  ia  said  to  measure  from  11 
25  feet  long,  with  a  circumfei 
a  half  feet.— 5irr's  Ct'jhn. 

PYU,  the  Burmese  who  occ 
tinct  from  the  Burivese  propci 
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Q  is  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the  £nglish 
alphabet,  and  has  but  one  sound,  somewhat 
similar  to  k  or  hard  c,  but  formed  near  the 
root  of  the  tongue.  In  English  it  never  ends 
a  word,  as  it  does  in  French  and  other  Euro- 
pean languages.  Its  nearest  sound  in  the 
Arabic,  Persian  and  Hindustani  is  represented 

by  the  letter  j  as  in  taluq,  killah,  but  it  may 

be  represented  by  the  letter  k.  In  English  it 
is  always  followed  by  the  letter  m,  the  two  letters 
being  in  general,  pronounced  like  kw,  as  quake, 
quack,  quick,  queen,  but  in  some  words  the  u  is 
silent  as  in  pique.  But,  although  the  three 
consonants,  C,  Q,  X,  are  called  superfluous  in 
English  grammars,  Q,  historically  represents 
a  Hebrew  and  an  Arabic  letter  :  hence  it  has 
been  generally  so  employed  by  the  learned.  The 

English  always  have  u  after   Q.     In  Qal  J\j 

the  Q  is  a  deep  sqf^  K,  formed  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue. 

QADIRI,  a  subj unction  to  names  of  a  tribe 
of  fuqeers.     Qadireea,  an  order  of  devotees. 

QADIR  WALLEE,  a  celebrated  mahome- 
dan  saint. 

QAF,  a  fabulous  mountain. 

QAFEELAjAr.A  body  of  travellers,a  caravan. 

QAMUT,  Ab.  Part  of  the  Takbeer,  or 
mahomedan  creed. 

QAZEE,  Ar.  a  judge,  civil,  criminal,  and 
ecclesiastic. 

QiEAM,  Ab.  The  standing  position  in 
mahomedan  prayer. 

QIBLA,  Ab.     The  temple  of  Mecca. 

QOOFOOL,  Hind.,  a  lock  for  resolving 
mysteries. 

QOORBANEE,  Ab.  The  sacrifice,  see  Kur- 
ban,  sacrifice. 

QOOTOOB  SAHIB,  or  Qoottoob  ood  Deen, 
lies  buried  at  Qootoob,  a  town  near  Delhi 
named  after  him,  in  which  the  late  Shah  Alum 
and  many  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Delhi 
are  buried.  His  tomb  is  much  frequented  by 
pilgrims,  he  being  one  of  the  most  renowned 
and  venerated  of  the  moosulman  saints. 

QORAN,  Ab.  The  Holy  book  of  mahome- 
dans.  It  was  originally  in  Arabic,  but  is  now 
in  Peman,  Hindi,  Malay.  It  was  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  George  Sale. 

QOWL-BEERA,  Hind.  The  betel  contract, 
a  ceremony  of  mahomedans. 

QUADRUMANA,  Cuvier's  name  for  his 
second  order  of  Mammiferous  animals,  an  order 
which  must  be  always  viewed  by  the  Zoologist 
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with  great  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  contains 
those  forms  among  which  will  be  found  the 
nearest  approach — though  the  distance  is  still 
great — to  man.  The  order  Primates  of  LimuBut 
consisted  of  the  genera  Homo,  Simia»  Lemur, 
and  Vespertilio. 

QUAGGA,  also  written  couagga,  is  the 
equus  quaccha,  Gm.,  a  native  of  Africa.  It 
resembles  the  horse  more  than  the  zebra.  Its 
voice  is  not  unlike  the  bark  of  a  dog. —  Cuvigr. 
See  Kyang. 

QUAH-LAY,  Ma.lat.     Mucuna  proriens. 

QUAIL.  Mr.  Gould  recognises  the  commoD 
quail  of  India  as  distinct  from  the  European 
quail.  The  quails  of  British  India,  are  arranged 
by  Jerdon  under  the  Genus  Perdicula,  tiie 
dwarf  partridges,  or  bush  quails,  and  the  sub- 
family CerturnicinsB  or  true  quails,  also  the 
sub-family  Turnicinae  or  bustard  quail. 

Perdicula    canibayensis,  Latham^    Jungle  bauk 

quaU,  all  India, 
asiatica,  Latham,  rock  bush  quail,  Dekhia 

8.  of  Nerbudda. 
erythrorhyncha,  Syhes,  painted  bush  quail. 

Ghats  of  S.  India. 

« 

Cotumix  communis,  Bonaterrey  large  gray  qiiai^ 
or  European  quail,  Europe,  India. 

coromandelica,  -  ChneL,  ram  quail,  black 
breasted  quail,  all  India. 

novce-zealandise,  O.  <$*  G.,  New  Zealand. 

pectoralis,  Gotild. 

realteni,  S,  MiiUer, 

histrionica,  Hard. 

Excalafactoria   chinensis,  Xmn.,  blue  bresstai 
quail,  British  India  to  PhiHppiiiea. 
novfifr-guinese,  GmeLy  New  Guinea. 
adamsoni,  VefTeatw,  Celebes, 
minima,  Oould,         „ 

Turuix  taigoor,  SykeSy  black  breasted  bustaid 
quail,  Ceylon,  British  India, 
ocellatus,  ScopoU,  Hill  bustard  quaU, 

laya  to  Malayana. 
dussumierii,  TWrzm.,  larger  button  quail, i 
India. 
Sykesii,  A,  Smtthy  button  quail,  all  India. 

Coturniz   communis,  the  common  quail 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  is  chiefly  migratory 
is  abundant  in  India,  though  M.  Gould 
siders  the  race  of  this  country  to  be 
The   ndn-quail    (Cotumix   coromandeUca) 
plentiiiil   during   the  monsoon.      The  Bi 
quail   occurs  in  low  jungle.     Now  and 
among  the  prickly  shrubs  by  the  margins  of  i 
fields,  a  covey  of  ten  or  twenty  bush-quail  (P« 
dicula  asiatica)  sprang  up  with  a  wl 
noise.     Quails  are  haunted  in  N.  China, 
hawk  is  loosed  to  the  quail  which  it  seises 
its  talons, — the  falconer  then  rushes  up 
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QUARTZ. 
UltaatliK'net. — Adams;  Jerdon;Blylh.  See 

Birilf. 
QUAKERS,  see  Sande. 
QUAKING  GRASS,  Briza. 
QUAMOCLIT,  a  genua  of  climbing  pianta 
of  the  natural  family  of  ConTolvulacese,  chiefly 
(bund  in  the  hot  parts  of  America,  but  species 
m  iadigenons  both  in  India  and  China. 

QUAMOCLIT  ALBA,  pure  white,  com- 
moD,  easily  grown  from  seed,  Jaffre^, 

QUAMOCLIT  COCCINEUM,  CTowy. 
IpoaKMeacdneE,       L.  \  CohtoIvuIiu  raccineus,  Spr. 
A  natJTe  of  West  Indies. 
QUAMOCUT  PENNATUM,  VmQt. 
CoBTotruItu  pennntua,  Dei. 
„  qiumociit,  Spr. 

„  pemiatilius.  Salit. 

IpooM  qoamoclit. 
VjU  lu!  n»e,  BcsH.  I  Suija  ratnalu,  Tbl. 

JwniM  rouge,  Fh.  | 

The  French  and  Burmese  call  this  beautiful 
little  creeper  red  jasmine,  the  English  name  it 
Chios  creeps,  and  the  botanists  quamoclit  or 
dwirfbean.  It  is  quite  naturalized  throughi 
the  Tenasserim  provinces,  the  French  nai 
iiboth  more  descriptive  and  euphonious  than 
aAerof  tie  others. — Boxb;  Maton;  Voigt. 

QUAMOCLIT  PHCENICEUM,  Ofiotst/. 
IpomiEa  phosnicea,  Soxb.  \  Eaai  ratnslu,  Tel 

A  very    handsome    climber   with 
Inrers,  tube  long  and  slender  ;  grows  readily 
from  seed — Jaffrey. 

QUAMOCLIT  VULGARIS.  Tlie  Indian 
brgel-me-not,  sometimes  called  the  star  creeper, 
from  the  shape  of  the  Sower  which  is  of  a  deep 
nay  red. — Jaffrey. 

QUABA  TAUVIL,  Egypt.  Cncurbita  la- 
gensria— £inn. 

QUARRrMEN,ormasonathe  Uperawanloo, 
or  Wadi  wanloo  of  Telingana,  are  employed  in 
jigging  tanks,  making  salt,  and  in  road-mak- 
iog. 

QUARTZ  is  nearly  pure  silica.  It  occurs 
both  massive  and  in  crystals  of  all  sizes  and  of  a 
[rot  variety  of  colours.  It  breaks  into  tabular, 
abical,  pyramidal,  and  conical  masses ;  usually 
hining  or  glistening  on  tbc  surface  ;  the  frac- 
nre  is  conchoidai  in  one  direction,  coaj^e  and 
plintery  in  the  others  ;  occasionally  it  has  a 
•lallel  fibrous  fracture ;  but  the  surfaces  are 
•ost  frequently  triangular  on  one  side.  This 
nd  the  conchoidai  fracture  with  the  shining 
r  translucent  appearance,  distinguish  it  from 
Ispar,  It  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  pyramids, 
I  harder  than  felspar,  cannot  be  scratched  by 
kI,  becomes  opaque  when  heated  but  does 
(t  melt  without  addition.  Specific  gravity 
"6^.  Is  much  used  in  the  bodiu.^  of  pottery 
>d  in  making  enamel  and  glass.  Quartz  rock 
M  been  found  the  richest  in  metals  ol  all  the 
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Indian  rocks.  At  Callastry  it  contains  lead 
ore  mixed  with  silver  ;  at  Nellore,  copper  ;  at 
Nagporc,  manganese  and  lead  ore  and  copper  ; 
micaceous  iron  ore  is  a  very  common  product 
of  this  rock. 

Qreen  arid  red  Quart 
lore,  used  formerly  by 
placed  by  sills  of  corund 
Yelhw  Quartzoie  u 
gherry  used  formerly  fiw 
swords,  daggers  and  im 
and  well  suited  for  grim 
Quartz,  is  the  hardest 
and  is  also  the  least 
forms  about  one-third  of 
and  is  a  source  from  whii 
the  surface  of  the  globe 
Asiatic  Soe.,  Vol.  xiii,  p 

QUASI,  see  Khyber. 

QUASSIA,  a  bitt«r 
Quassia  excelsa,  and  Q. 

QUASSIA  AMARA. 
Bitter  quassia,  I 

Hois  de  qusasie.  Fn.  | 

This  native  of  Surinai 
and  Panama,  was  intro 
Lord  Auckland.  It  thi 
the  Calcutta  Garden.  Q 
pure  and  simple  bitter, 
employed  in  bilious  an 
dropsies  from  debility,  at 
in  all  cases  in  which  bitti 
The  English  brewers  \a 
tate  for  bops,  although 
some  degree  nf  narcotic 
quassia  being  much  used 
Quassia  is  with  much  difi 
der,  and  is  consequently 

tract,  tincture,  infusioi 

QUASSIA  SIMARUE 

Bitter,  or  mounl 

Sunaruba  amars 

The  bark  is  used  medicin 

p.  287. 

QUASSIENHOLZ,  Gi 

QUAURYETE,  Mbx. 

QUDUM-BOSEE,  or 

bumble  salutation. 

QUDUM-MBRAHEE 
of  Abraham. 

QUDUM-I-MOOBAR 
footstep. 

QUDUM-1-RASOOL, 
the  messenger,  Mahomed 

QUEDAH,  see  Kedah, 

QUEEKSILBER,Gbr 

QUEEN. 
Htdikah,  An.,  Hind.,  Pebs.  j  E 
Queen,  Ekd.  j  t 

QUEEN  BALKEES,  s 

QUEEN  LAGERSTR^ 
regina. 
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QUE  ROUS. 

QUEEN  OF  SHEBA,  see  Saba, 

QUEEN'S  WOOD,  Brazil  wood,  C»sal- 
pinia. 

QUEEN  COCO  ANUT,  the  fruit  is  of  a  bright 
gold  colour,  and  the  blossoms,  both  of  that  and 
of  the  common  kind,  are  very  effective  among 
the  dark  leaves. — Frere^s  Antipodes^  p.  162. 

QUEEN  MOUNT,  see  Malacca  fon. 

QUEIJO,  Port.     Cheese. 

QUEL  PERT,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of 
Leatong,  about  42  miles  long  and  17  miles 
broad.  The  Quelpertians  are  very  unprepos- 
sessing in  their  appearance,  rude  and  boisterous 
in  their  manner,  and  of  very  gross  habits. — 
Marryat^s  Indian  Archipelago,  p,  182. 

QUEMOY,  A  large  island  separated  from 
Amoy  by  a  channel  from  5  to  7  miles  wide,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  little  Quemoy  island. 

QUERCACE^,  Mirb.  The  nut  tribe  of 
plants  comprising,  5  gen.  60  species,  viz.,  2 
Carpinus ;  2  Corylus ;  9  Castanea  :  46,  Quer- 
cus ;  1  Lithocarpus. 

QUERCUS.  The  oaks,  and  the  chestnuts  are 
well-known  for  their  rich  and  luxuriant  growth, 
and  as  forming  the  ornaments  of  European  forests. 
The  barks  of  oaks,  alders,  birches,  willows  and 
poplars  abound  in  gallic  acid  and  tanning,  and 
all  have  therefore  been  frequently  employed 
for  that  purpose,  also  as  tonics  and  febri- 
fuges, Quercitron,  the  bark  of  the  North 
American  Quercus  tinctoria,  dyes  wool  yellow. 
Gall-nuts  called  majoo  phul,  are  imported 
into  India,  being  produced  by  the  puncture 
of  Cynips  quercusfolii  or  Quercus  infectoria 
a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Kurdis- 
tan. Q.  Ilex  and  Q.  Cerris  afford  inferior 
galls.  The  cupules  of  the  glands  of  Q.  Aegi- 
lops,  called  velonia  and  velani  (a  corrup- 
tion of  paBavi)  and  velameda  by  the  modern 
Greeks  are  collected  in  Ceos,  and  used  for  the 
same  purposes.  The  Kerm^  insect  fixes  itself 
upon  Q.  coccifera,  hence  called  Kermas  oak,  a 
native  of  the  S.  of  Europe  and  N.  of  Africa, 
Q.  Ballota,  sweet-acorn  oak,  that  probably  des- 
cribed in  Persian  works  under  the  names  shah- 
bulloot  and  buUoot-ool-muHk,  is  a  native  of 
Spain.  N.  of  Africa  and  of  parts  of  Greece ; 
this  having  acorns  free  from  tanning  has  been 
long  used  as  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  above 
countries.  It  might,  veiy  probably,  as  well  as 
the  Cork-tree,  (Q.  Suber),  a  native  of  the  hot 
parts  of  Spain  and  France,  be  naturalised  in 
the  plains  of  Northern  India ;  where  Q.  incana, 
from  elevations  of  5,000  to  7,000  feet  in  the 
Himalaya,  is  perfectly  at  home.  The  acorns 
of  this  species  are  sold  in  bazaars  under  the 
name  bulloot,  being  used  by  the  natives  in 
medicine.  The  nuts  of  others  of  the  Amenta- 
cess  ai'e  used  for  food  as  Spanish  chestnuts,  the 
beech  and  hazel-nut,  the  first  contain  sugar, 
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Quercus  glabra,  Thbg, 
acuta,  Tklw, 
glauca,  Tnbg, 
cuspidata,  T^, 
serrata,  Thbff, 
„  glandulifera,  Blume, 
dentata,  Thbg, 
phyllyraoides,  A, 

Gray. 
sieboldiana,  BL 
„  urticsefolia,  BL 
„  canescens,  BL 
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QlTfiBOtJS. 

and  the  two  latter  much  oil,  for  which  they  are 
oflen  subjected  to  expression.  The  nuts  of  &e 
hazel,  abundant  in  the  Himalaya,  may  be  mel 
with  in  bazaars  under  the  name  binduk  or  ib- 
duk.  An  edible  nut  is  afforded  by  the  lodian  j 
chestnut.  Castanea  indica,  Bosdh,,  a  nadTe  of 
the  mountains  of  Sylhet,  where  it  iscallednikari. 
Wallich  found  seven  different  species  of  oak 
growing  in  Burmah  and  on  the  Tenaaseaiin  Coast. 
Quercus  fenestrata,  Q.  turbiuata,  Q.  vehtioa, 
Q.  Amherstiana  and  Q.  Tirbbse.  Three  or  foot 
are  natives  of  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  and 
all  afford  useful  timber,  though  inferior  to  the 
English  oak.    The  following  grow  in  Japan : 

Quercus  variabilis,  SL 
aliena,  BL 
crispuia,  BL 
bur^erii,  BL 
w&sdohhyBL 
salicipa,  Bl 
mynnnsdfolia,  SL 
gilva,  BL  • 

Sosaeserrati,  A 
sera,  J2. 
marginata,  BL 
ISBvigata,  BL 

The  Quercus  genus  is  found  from  the  nortli- 
em  to  the  most  southen  parts  of  India,  the 
mountains  of  Sylhet,  Chittagong,  Penang,  and 
Taong  Dong,  and  from  moderate  ele?ataoQB 
(Q.  incana,  or  ban  of  the  hill  people)  to  thelimili 
of  forest  (Q.  seme-carpifolia,  or  khursoo.)  The 
last  species  varies  much  in  appearance,  and  as 
this  is  likewise  observed  in  others,  the  number 
of  Himalayan  oaks  at  present  enumerated,  u 
probably  excessive.  The  oaks  in  Kunawar, 
are  of  three  species,  the  leaves  of  all  bemg 
lance-shaped,  more  or  less  serrated,  and  some 
exactly  like  holly.  They  are  the  Mouroo,  and 
the  Khursoo,  which  grow  to  12,800  feet,  and 
the  Ban  which  disappears  at  8,000. 

Some  of  the  other  trees  are  rhododendron, 
maple,  plane,  ash,  hazel,  horse-chesnut,  roie^ 
mountain-ash,  and  juniper.  Oaks  are  found  ia' 
the  Himalaya,  Nepaul,  Kumaon  and  Sylhe^' 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  S.  E.  of  Asia.  ABL 
travellers^  in  the  Himalayas,  testify  to  ^ 
abundance  of  their  oaks.  The  people  employ* 
ed  by  Dr.  Wallich  gathered  a  confflderal^j 
number  of  species,  and  Dr.  Royle  assures 
that  they  are  found  fh)m  moderate  elevatiaai. 
up  to  the  limits  of  trees.  He  adds  that  thq** 
are  found  from  the  northern  to  the  moik. 
southern  parts,  on  the  mountains  of  Syllie^ 
and  in  Chittagong,  Penang,  and  Taong  Door^ 
and  from  moderate  elevations,  as  in  the  caseQf| 
Q.  incana — from  6,000  to  7,000  feet,— to  tha 
limits  of  the  forest  where  Q.  semecarpifoiii^ 
disappears ;  but  at  10,000  and  12,000  feet,  oo 
the  southern  &ce  of  the  Himalaya,  as  at  Ghoor^' 
Kedarkanta  and  Changshel,  the  Quercus  seme^ 
carpifolia  generally  forms  the  forests  at  thA 
highest  limits,  though  other  species  of 
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QUBRCUS. 


QtJERCUS  DILATATA. 


tn  found  below,  with  Taxus,  Betola,  Deodara,  |  senrata,  squamata ;    turbinata. — GefareTs  At» 


Pinus  ezcelaa,  and  morinda.     \>t.  Hooker  tells 
08  that  oab  grow  in  the  valleyB  of  the  eastern 
Himalaya,  in  eastern  Bengal,  and  in  the  Malay 
peDiiuula.  No  oak  nor  chestnut,  he  says,  ascends 
above  9,000  feet  in  the  interior  of  Sikkim, 
where  they  are  replaced  by  a  species  of  hazel 
(Goiylus) ;  in  the  north  Himalaya,  on  the  other 
hand,   an   oak    (Quercus    semecarpifolia)    is 
amoDgst  the  most  alpine  trees,  and  the  nut  is  a 
diBerent  species,  more  resembling  the  Euro- 
pean.   On  the  outer  Sikkim  ranges,  oaks  (Q. 
aonnlata  ?)  ascend  to  10,000  feet,  and  there  is 
no  hazel.    It  is  not  generally  known,  he  adds, 
that  oaks  are  often  very  tropical  plants ;  not 
ooiy  abounding  at  low  elevations  in  the  moun- 
tains, but  descending  in  ahundance  to  the  level 
of  the  sea.    Though  almost  unknown  in  Cey- 
lon, the  Peninsula  of  India,  tropical  Africa,  or 
South  America,  they  abound  in  the  hot  valleys 
d  the  £astem  Himalaya,  £ast  Bengal,  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  India  i^nds ;  where,  perhaps, 
more  species  grow  than  in  any  other  part  of  die 


count  of  Kunawar,  p.  67 ;  RoyWs  lU.  Him, 
Bot,^pp.  17  to  45  ;  Dr.  Ma8on^9  Tenasserim; 
Eng.  Cyc, ;  Thumberg's  Travels  ;  Hooker's  Him. 
Jour.,  Vol.  i,  pp.  87, 11,  114,  436  ;  Hodgson's 
Nagasaki,  p.  342 ;  JDr  O'Shaughneisy,  p.  607, 
and  Ben.  Phar.,  p.  617 ;  J2oa?6.  Fl.  Ind.,  Vol. 
iii,  pp.  633  to  641 ;  Capt.  Gerard's  Account  of 
Koonawur,  p.  67. 

QUERCUS,  Species. 

Reen  Wood,  Anglo-Pushtoo  ? 
An  evergreen  oak,  bearing  acorns,  growing 
in  the  Mehra  forest,  near  Abl^ttabad,  Hazara. 
It  is  a  large  spreading  tree,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  American  oak.— CVzZ.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 
QUERCUS  ACUMINATA. 

Huxfnee,  Himd. 
QUERCUS  AMHERSTIANA,  VTaU.. 

Tirbbe,  Bvbic 

A  large  tree  of  Martaban,  used  in  boat- 
building. It  grows  also  in  Tenasserim  and 
Burmah  aild  affords  useful  timber  though  in- 


QUERCUS  ANNULATA. 


Bani, 
Ban-kan, 


KoTOABH.  I  Ban-kahoo,  Pusaroo. 

Pushtoo.  |  Hunne  Phuliat,  Funiat  „ 

The  ring  cupped  oak  grows  in  the  outer 
ranges  of  die  Sikkim  Himsdayas,  to  the  height 
of  10,000  feet. 

QUERCUS  BALLOTA,  W. 

Buloot-ul-mulk,       Pass. 


Eng. 
Pbbs. 


world.    Such  facts  as  this,  he  remarks,  disturb    ferior  to  English  oak.--Z)r.  Mason. 

901  preconceived  notions  of  the  geographical 

distribution  of  the  most  familiar  tribes  of  plants, 

and  throw  great  doubt  on  the  conclusions  which 

ksal  plants  are  supposed  to  indicate.  The  ever- 

neen  oaks  observed  by  Mr.  Fortune  in  the 

&malaya8,  were  Quercus  dilatataand  Q.  seme- 

earpifoiia :  also,  the  Quercus  sclerophylla  and 

Q.  inversa,  the  last  two  with  large  and  glossy 

ittves,  not  unlike  the  Portugal  laurel  at  a  dis- 

lttice«  Captain  Gerard  tells  us  of  three  species 

dT  oak  in  Kunawar  the  leaves  of  all  being  lance 

ihaped,  more  or  less  serrated,  and  some  exactly 

Bke  holly.      They  are   the  Monroo-and  the 

Ehursoo  which  grow  at  12,800  feet,  and  the 

San  (Q.  incana),  which  disappears  at  8,000 

eet.     Major  Benson,  writing  in  British  Bur- 

aah,  remarks  that  Quercus  fesestrata,  Quercus 

lirbinata,  &nd  Quercus  velutina,  produce  good, 

Ittrable,  timber,  resembling  that  of  the  Dille- 

}i&  in  densitj  and  elasticity,  though  the  trees 

b  not  grow  of  that  size  to  make  the  timber  of 

lie  same  value  as  the  Dillenias,  **  Zinbuin." 

Lod  the   Dillenias  are  not  only  valuable  as 

bber  trees,  but  for  ornamental  purposes.    Dr. 

taaon  tells  us  that  Dr.  Wallich  found  seven 

efferent  species  of  oak  growing  in  Burmah  and 

I  the  Tenasserim  Coast,  all  of  them  yielding 

leful  timber,  diough  inferior  to  the  English 

Jcy  and   23   species  are  named  in  Japan,  but 

any  of  the  Javanese  kinds,  appear  to  be  pecu- 

IT  to  the   Indian  Archipelago,  or  only  occur 

ttr  the  south  eastern  angle  of  Asia,  where 

Bj  reach    tlieir  most  southern  limits,  being 

ucely  known  in  a  wild  state,  in  the  southern 

misphere.      Dr.  Wight  gives,  in  his  Icones, 

lercos    acuminata ;    armata ;    castanicarpa  ; 

itttrata  ;  ferox ;  lanceaeMa,  lappacea ;  semi- 
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Barbary  oak, 
Shah-bulloot, 

This  is  probably  the  tree  described  in 
Persian  works  as  Shah  bulloot  and  Buloot  ul 
mulk,  and  mentioned  by  Theophr.  It  is  a  native 
of  Spain  and  Greece.  The  acorns  of  Q.  incana 
are  sold  in  the  bazaars  as  a  madicine,  under 
the  name  of  Balloot.  Roxburgh  says  that 
a  species  of  oak,  Quercus  fenestrata,  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Sylhet ;  on 
the  Tenasserim  coast  the  same  species  grows 
indigenous  not  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. — O'Sltaugnnessy,  p.  607 ;  Mason. 

QUERCUS  CHINENSIS,  the  Chinese  Oak, 
is  a  beautiful  species  found  in  mountainous 
places  in  China,  and  is  said  to  have  exactly 
the  habit  and  appearance  of  a  Spanish  chesnut. 
— Eng.  Cyc,  Boyle's  III. 

QUERCUS  DILATATA. 

Q.  taziflora,  Here'u,  Chamba  Hills. 

Mohni.  Marghand,    Kanawak. 

Barungi,  Hazara.  Chora,  Kaohan. 

Bar,       MuRBEB  Hills. 

This  is  a  fine  evergreen  oak  of  the  Himalayas, 
found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur  and 
Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  9,000  feet. 
It  yields  an  excellent  heavy  wood.  The  timbers 
of  all  the  oaks  are  good,  hard,  and  so  heavy, 
that  they  will  not  float.    Quercus  dilatata  ap- 
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QUERCUS  L^NCEiEFOLIA. 

• 

pears  to  be  the  species  most  esteemed. — 
Fortune  ;  CVsghorn^g  Punjab  Report^  p.  64. 

QUERCUS  FENESTRATA,  Roxh.  Grows 
in  the  Khassia  hills,  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  vicinity  of  Sylhet,  and  grows  in 
Burmah  and  the  Tenasserim  provinces  not  fiilby 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  affords  use- 
ful timbers. 

QUERCUS  FLORIBUNDA. 

Barchiiy  Hum. 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  9,000 
feet. — Cleghorn's  Punjab  Report,  p.  64. 

QUERCUS  ILEX. 

Balut,  Ar.)  Hind. 

Barungee,  Mubree. 

Evergreen  oak,  Enq: 

Kori,  Kaqhan. 

Charai,  Chora,         Hind. 
Chur,  Jari,  „ 

Reeo  or  Beenj ;  Beeng. 

Hoary  oak. 

Ireen. 

Maroo. 


Bre,  Punjab. 

Chota,  Lahoul. 

Khar-paloo-cherai,PuNJAB. 
Ghwara  „  „ 

Iri,  Panoi. 


Dharoo;  Deroo. 
Vari,  Salt  Bange. 
Eharshoo,  Shundar. 
Dhagim-ban. 

This  is  a  plant  of  Kaghan,  and  is  found  in  the 
Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungnam  at 
an  elevation  of  5,000  to  8,000  feet,  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal firewood  in  the  hill  stations.  Much  of  the 
fuel  and  charcoal  is  made  of  this  oak.  The 
English  residents  at  Dhurmsala  use  this  timber 
for  beams  and  raflers.  The  tree  attains  its 
full  size  in  100  years,  and  a  very  old  tree  yields 
a  log  or  trunk  to  first  branch  from  16  to  20 
feet  in  length  (?),  and  6  feet  in  circumference  ; 
wood  of  a  red  colour,  hard,  tough  and  heavy, 
coarse  grained,  liable  to  warp,  and  to  decay  if 
exposed  to  wet ;  useful  for  building  purposes ; 
leaves  given  as  fodder  to  cattle.     Its  acorns. 


Enq. 
Panj. 


tf 


Khareu, 

Kharshu, 

Kharao, 


Pis. 


Alpine  oak, 
Bauchur, 
Jaugal 
Parungi, 

Seldom  grows  below  8,000  feet,  and  asandi 
above  the  range  of  pines.  It  is  one  of  the  moil 
alpine  trees  of  the  north  Himalaya.  It  ia  an 
ever-green  species.  Its  acorns  are  nsmel 
Shah  baloot.     It  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  TaD<| 

Balut  sil  supari  are  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  the    ^.^*'^Tn^AP''^  o''l^''r''^''°i  ^*  *""  "^ 
N.   W.  Provinces  under   the   name  of  Shah    ^^^  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^  1^,000  feet      It  is  a  magnA 

cent  tree,  and  its  timber  much  esteemed  by  tof 

natives.     Wood  white,  and  heavy ;  subj^  \k 

insects  and  liable  to  warp:  used  for  maJdi^ 

charcoal,  and  by  zemindars  for  ordinary  hooife 


QUERCUS  SPICATA 

coloured  like  the  English  oak  but  harder  and 
reckoned,  where  it  grows,  one  of  the  imst  dur- 
able timbers. — Voigt;  Roxb.  Fl.  /iid.,p.634. 

QUERCUS  LANATA. 
Keang,  Hind.  |  Q.  Lanuginosa. 

In  many  localities  in  Kiimaon  this  species 
takes  the  place  and  name  of  Qnercus  mcana. 

QUERCUS  LAPPACE A,  Roa^.  A  tree  of 
the  Khassya  mountains.  Wood  strong,  in 
colour  like  that  of  the  common  oak,  but  hard 
and  more  close  grained. —  Voigt;  Roxb.  PI,  W, 

QUERCUS  LAXIFLORA. 

Barungi,  Hind. 

A  large  tree,  wood  used  in  house-building. 

QUERCUS  LUCIDA  and  Q.  muricata,  Bad, 
are  Penang  trees. 

QUERCUS  PEDUNCULATA,  its  bark  is 
used  in  medicane. — Ben,  Phar,,p.  217. 

QUERCUS  PRINODES,  Linn. 
Quercus  serrata,       Roxb,  \  Shingra,  Hns. 

A  tree  of  the  Garrow  hills,  yields  a  luefiil 
timber. —  Voigty  Roxh.  Fl.  Ind. 

QUERCUS  SCLEROPHYLLA,  an  cto- 
green  oak  of  the  Himalayas,  with  large  gkiuf 
leaves,  not  unlike  the  Portugal  laurel  at  a  dis- 
tance.— Fortune. 

QUERCUS  SEMECARPIFOLIA,  WfU, 


1 


Baloot.  Used  for  indigestion,  diarrhoea  and 
asthma.  Recommended  tor  chronic  diarrhoea 
in  children,  afler  burying  in  the  earth  to  re- 
move their  bitter  principle,  then  washing  and 
grinding. — CleghorrCs  Punjab  Report^  pp.  63, 
4  ;  Balfour,  p.  205  ;  Mr.  Barnes^  Kangra  Settle- 
ment  Report,  para.  147,  Commr.  JuUundhur  ; 
PowelVs  Hand-booJc,  Vol.  i,  p.  385. 
QUERCUS  INFECTORIA,  Olivier. 

Pyeen-ta-gar-nee-thee, 

BXTRM. 

Maa-phal,  Duk. 

Qall  oak ;  Gallnut  oak  Kno. 

Asia  Minor,  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  a  shrub 
4  to  6  feet  high,  when  punctured  by  a  cyneps 
an  astringent  juice  exudes,  which  becomes  the 
gall  nuts  of  commerce, — &Shaughnessy,p.  608. 

QUERCUS  INVERSA,  an  ever-gieen  oak, 
of  tlie  Himalayas,  with  large  glossy  leaves,  not 
unlike  the  Portugal  laurel. — Fortune. 

QUERCUS  LANCEiEFOLIA,  5ar6.  A  tree 
of  the  Garrow  hills  and  Aasam*     Wood  light* 
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Dyers  oak, 
Mapo-phal, 
Maja-kanee, 
Mazoo, 


Enq. 

Hind. 

Maxeal. 

Pe&s. 


building   purposes;   produces   also   good  vi 
large  timber. — Royle;  CleglwrtCs  Punjab 
port,  p.  64;  M.  R.  Barnes^  Kangra  Sett 
Report,  para.  14,  and  Balfour,  p.  204. 

QUERCUS  SEMISERRATA,  Roxb. 

Thit-kya,  BcRV. 

A  tree  of  British  Burmah.     Wood  used 
plugs  or  pins,  to  join  together  the  three  pi 
which  compose  the  body  of  a  Burmese 
wheel— Cfil.  Cat.  Ex.  1862, 

QUERCUS  SERRATA. 

Shingra,  i5uk. 

These  trees  are  only  found  in  the  hill 
tions,  where  they  have  been  grown  from 
by  private  individuals.     At  Mahableshwar, 
few  plants  have  been  grown,  more  resembi 
a  shrub  than  a  tree. — RiddeU. 

QUERCUS  SPICATA,  Buck.     A   tree 
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QUICKLIME. 

Nepal,  of  the  Garrow  hills,  tLe  Khaasya  moun- 
ttios  and  Chittagong,     Wood  ligliter  colored 
ibsQ  English   oak,  but  equally  cloee-grained 
■ad  apparently  at  atrong. — Voigt. 
QUERCUS  TIRBB^. 

TI1&  baik,  BuBU. 
GroiTs  in  Burmah  and  the  Tenasaerim  provin- 
M»,    It  afford*  iwefvl  timber  though  inferior 
to  English  oak. — Sfason, 

QUERCUS  TUBBINATA,  grows  in  Chit^ 
tsgoDg :  in  Burmah,  it  affords  useful  timber 
thODgh  inferior  to  English  oak.   Itoxburgh  says 
it  is  only  nsed  for  {ae].—Eoxb,,  p.  636. 
QUEBCUS  VELUTINA. 

Hutghau,  BtiBM. 
Grows  in  Burmah  and  the  Tenasaerim  pro- 
nnces.  It  affords  useful  timber  though  inferior 
lo  English  oak. 

QDERQUEDULA,  the  Teal  genus  of  birds, 
comprising  as  under : 

grecca,  Litm.,  common  teal. 
circiB,  £.,  blue  winded    ,  , 
glocitane,  DaUai,  clucking  t«al. 
^Tuia,  Budd,i»,-n.  teal. 
numiUansis,  Om.,  Manilla  teal, 
numersiis,  MuU..  Eastern  teal. 
QUESO.  Sp.    Cheese. 
QUETTA.     The  valley  of  Quetta,  or  Shawl, 
ii  situated  in  67°  E.  long.,  and  30°  to  30'  20, 
M.  bt.    It  is  about  15  or  20  miles  in  length, 
nd  from  4  to  6  in  breadth.     It  is  bounded  to 
Ifae  westward  by  the  Chahl  Tan  range,  having 
■  Krike  of  S.  S.  W.  by  N.  N.  E.     Quetta  is 
diout  6,900  feet  above  the  sea.     The  moun- 
tunoos  table-land  of  Beluchigtan  extends  from 
pipe  MonEe,   on    the  south    to   the   Affghan 
bnintains  north  of  Quetta,   or   from    26*  to 
RT  40'  N.  latitude,  and  is  consequently  about 
M)  miles  in  lengdi.     In  breaddi  it  extends 
km  the  lerel   pluns   of  Kuichee  eastward, 
D  Kooshky  on    the   borders  of   the    Seistan 
liMrt   eastward,  extending  diUA    about    150 
■Oea.     But  its  breadth  is  by  no  means  uni- 
pria :  widest  about  the  centre,   it  gradually 
knows  southward,  until,  at  Cape  Monze  it  is 
biy  a  few  miles  broad. 
QUICKUUE. 


Lit. 


ChI, 

Chunamboo, 


T*ji. 


Pass. 

method  of  obtaining  quick 
ue  is  by  the  process  of  burning,  in  which 
■Kstone  mixed  with  wood,  coal,  or  charcoal, 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat ;  in  this  way  the 
>bonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  product  called 
Bck  lime  is  the  result.  It  is  white,  of  a  pale 
ay  tint,  opaque,  inodorous,  and  its  taste  acrid 
d  alkaJine.  When  water  is  poured  upon 
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quick  lime 

bulky  whit« 
lime.  Limi 
ingredient  i 


making,  leal 

aud  the  arts 
Chunam  is 
calcined  shel 
QUICKS 
miles  from  ( 

on  the  sea-G 
1857,  globu 
the  cells  of  1 
of  its  being 
fi^.J799; 

QUIGAW 
esculentus, 

QUILLS. 
Plumes  a  ecrii 
Posen,  Feder  I 
Kulm, 

The  hard 


QUILON. 

N.,  long.  76" 
portance.  Ci 
built,  A.  D.  i 
of  consideral 
country  begi 


stoneware  1 
Archbishop 
here,  which 
neglected  by 
See  Nicolo-<] 

QUINAB 
Cookia  punc 

QUINCA 

QUINCE 
marmeloe. 

QUINCE. 


Semen  de  Coig 
(iuiDciuix. 
The  Quin 

rope  and  gr 
and  it  make 
There  are 
kar,  or  swec 
or  middling, 
a  delicious 
caudied,  &c 


QUISQUALIS  INDICA. 

and  used  in  sherbets  and  as  a  cooling  drink  in 
fever* — Powell ;  Hogg^s  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

QUINCE  SEED. 


QUTCB  SHAHI. 


] 


Bebdana,  Hub-ul-suf- 
furgui,  Abab. 

9emen  de  Coig, 
Quincunx,  .   Fb. 


Quittenkomer,  Gs. 

Behdana,        Guz.,  Unrp., 

PsBS.,  Tam. 

Melaootogna,  It. 


These  are  oyal,  acute  seeds,  plain  at  one  side, 
convex  at  the  other,  often  triangular,  truncated 
at  one  end,  of  iron  colour  externally,  and  inter- 
nally white.  They  abound  in  mucilage,  and  are 
an  article  of  the  materia  medica.  This  seed 
constitutes  an  important  article  of  commerce 
in  India,  being  highly  valued  as  a  demulcent 
tonic,  and  restorative  remedy  by  the  Hindoos 
and  Mahomedans  all  over  the  East.  They  are 
imported  into  Bombay  and  Calcutta  from  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  into  Northern  India  they  are 
brought  from  Cabul  and  Cashmere. — Fatdkner. 

QUINGAMBO  of  West  Indies,  Abelmoschus 
esculentus,  fV.^  A. 

QUINQUEGENTES.    See  Semitic  races. 

QUINQUINO,  also  called  myrrh  seed  or 
the  white  balsam,  is  prepared  fi-om  the  balsam  of 
Peru  tree,  Myrospermum  peruiferum  and  from 
M.  pubescens. 

QUINQUILLERIA,  Sp.  Hardware. 

QUINTUS  CURTIUS,  see  Kelat,  Khueiston 
or  Arabistan. 

QUISQUALIS  INDICA,  Linn. 

Da-way-hmaing,  Burm, 
Chinese  Honey  Suckle.       |  Bangoon  creeper. 

A  scandent  shrub,  with  beautiful  flowers 
of  various  colours,  from  white  to  orange  and 
deep-red  ;  has  a  very  powerful  perfume  towards 
night.  It  grows  from  layers,  or  seed,  but  the  lat- 
ter are  very  difficult  to  find.  In  Tenasserim  this 
elegant  scandent  shrub  is  seen  trailing  its  long 
arms  around  our  bowers  and  verandahs,  buried 
in  thick  lively  foliage,  and  gracetiiUy  flinging 
out  its  thousands  of  sweet-scented  flowers  which 
change  their  tint  from  white  to  ruse,  and  with 
the  clouds  at  sunset,  deepen  into  richest  crim- 
son. The  flowers  are  scarlet  outside  and  yel- 
lowish white  within,  and  hang  in  large  clusters,  I 


very  useful  in  covering  walls  or  trellis  voik^ 
the  scent  at  night  is  unpleasant  to  some  per- 
sons. It  is  a  very  common  plant  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Dekhan  and  may  be  raiaed  ftom 
seed  or  layers. — Jaffreg ;  McLum ;  BM^, 

QUITTENKORNER,  Gbr.  Quince  seed. 

QUIVER.   Throughout  South  Eastern  Aas, 
the  bow  and  arrow,  has  almost  disappeared,  tk 
only  people  using  it  constantly  in  var  and  {« 
the  hunt,  being  the  Andamaners — but  at  tb 
annual  *'  langar"  of  the  nizam  of  Hyderabui, 
there  are  still  to  be  seen  a  few  soldiers  in  ^ 
procession,  armed  with  bows.  Recently  too  is 
the  beginning  of  187i),   the  editor  met  a  smaU 
body  of  men,  seemingly  on  some  predatory  ex- 
cursion, one  of  whom  was  armed  with  &e  knr 
and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows.     In  April  18SS,a 
few  days  before  the  editor  arrived  at  the  Ab^ 
mans,  a  British  sailor  was  killed  by  an  Aa-' 
damaner  who  was  captured. 

QULUM,  Ak,,  the  pen  of  record. 

QULUNDUR,  Febs.,  a  class  of  fuqeen  ords* 
votees. 

QUOm  HILL,  called  Jibl  Mia  AQy,  at  Ik 
Straits  of  Babel  Mandeb,  b  865  feet  abore  Ai 
sea. 

QUOIRENG,  the  Quoireng  tribe,  has  a  lai^ 
age  distinct  from  those  of  the  Songboo  andpQ(X^ 
ron  but  with  a  great  similarity  in  all  other  i» 
pects.  They  inhabit  all  the  hills  north  of  As 
Koupooee,  between  the  high  range  tihatslmlaik 
valley  of  Munnipore  and  the  Burak,  as  6r  a 
the  Angamee  tribe,  from  whose  aggresdon  ^ 
have  suffered  much.  From  these  ag 
and  their  own  feuds,  they  have  much  decrettsi 
in  number,  but  are  still  a  very  oonsidenUi 
tribe,  possessed  of  much  energy  which  daf«» 
lopes  itself  in  trade  with  the  Angamee  and  As 
British  frontier  district,  see  Natunas  islaadk 

QUOI-TOTA^UBA,      Tel.      Amaranlij 
tristis. 

QUTB-UL-MULK,  a  sovereign  ofGolca* 
dah,  near  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan. 

QUTUB  SHAHI,  a  dynasty  of  Go 
see  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhan. 
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R.  the  I81I1  letter  of  ike  Eugiish  languge  i» 
a  wDi-vowel  and  a  liquid*  and  ia  the  EngUaU 
t9«giie  bat  (wo  diaUnet  aoupd^,  the  one,  as  ia 
raa,  freet,  morate,  aed  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  wordi  or  ajrilableiy  piodnoed  by  an  exptsiUion 
U  fooaiised  bieaik^  the  ether  sound  when  £ol* 
Jowad  hy  a  conaonant^  and  when  at  the  end  of 
ifordi,  is  formed  by  a  vibration  of  the  tongue 
iMir  the  rooti  aa  in  her,  ford,  atarding.    In 
worda  derirod  from  tha  Greek  language,,  ihe 
latter  h  is   iieaailyi    written    aftec    r^  aa  ia 
fkeomatie,  rhapsody,  rhetorie.    R  hastarioua 
modifieations   in    the    langoagea  of  the  East 
lodifia.     it   is  changeable    into  1,   and   the 
CUaeae  who  cannot  pronounce  r,  always  use 
I  ia  its  piaee.   Usually  it  has  the  sound  oC  r 
ia  rott»d,  run,   ruin.    In  the  Hindustani   it 
htt  s  rough  sound  as  r  or  rb,  vhich  alternate 
with  tbe  cerebral  letters  d,  -  and  db,  and  i« 
iaitticoo,  Kainatioa  and  Tamil,  it  haasa  harsher 
IBMiMi.  The  r.of  the Tamilaiid r of  IheMalaya- 
ha  are  ia  aoinet  reapeota  identical,   and  when 
lieubied  aa  ir,  have  the  sound  of  ti.  The  San- 
pent  vDwel  aemd  ri  is  modified  in  ihe  pSnin* 
iris  of  India,  into  ra. 

I«^BA   A  god  of  the  ancient  Egptiana^waa 
■iTBhipped  separately  from  Osiris* 
rXAABEUH-KHEYL.  See  Khyber. 
^  JU  AMAH  of  Esekiel  xxviiu  2 1  to  2h  is  the 
jpKlem  Reima. 

I^KAGANGADEVA..   8eo  lasoriptions. 
y  KA-KHOUNQ-THA.    See  India.  . 
tciti  SRI  BAHMA.   See  Insoripitiona. 
^  BA  SKI  KAUiV  DITTA.    See  luaeriptiona. 
I  MB.    A»«    ^^^^    ^^^^  Juice  ;  jelly  ; 
IPanoonoed  rUb.         : 

;  BAB.    HiN]>.  AruQi  aolooasia ;  Qohioaaia 
ptiqnomn. 

JUBAN*  HiWD.  ChioQaDthQa,a3».  &ilo^ 
L&ABAN.  Uiw>«  A  Paigab  tree  of  meidoate 
be;  wood  white,  soft^  light ;  u4ed  fay  zemin* 
Mrs  for  their  houses  aed  iroplemeats.  Bark  used 
Hdidnally  ;  leaveaiiaed  for  fodder;— PoveZ/'s 
Imidbook,  VoL  1,  p.  549. 
ILABBA.  See  Steroulia  aeaminata. 
BABBAN.  At*ha  ia  a  Tntkish  wdrd,  ao* 
^diog  to  Odorie*  signifying  father.  Taking  it 
i  oonnBctioQ  vith  Rabban^  it  may  be  noted 
lat  in  2288  Cliore  came  on  a  naiislon  firom  the 
khan  of  Poraia  to  tbp  coart  of  Prsnce  a  eer- 
tn  Jfeatorian  bishop,  who  is  Uraaeci  by  ihe 


HABHAS.  See  India. 

RABI.  Hind.,  also  written  Rabbi  and  call' 
ed  by  the  people  ''  Hari,"  tbe  spring  harvest, 
crops  aown  in  winter  and  cut  by  Har«  early 
summer.  The  spriufc^or  Rabit  crop  ia  sown 
alter  the  ratns^  and  reaped-  atthacommtaoe- 
ment  of  the  hot  weather, 

RAB-I-SUS,  also  nh-na^sua^  Hind.  Gly* 
oirrhiza  triphylla^  liquorice,  literally  awect 
jaioe.  . ;  1  ' 

BABNADAB  UPLAND,  ihe  sonthera  ex- 
treaaity  of  wl|ioh iain  kt.,31<»  60' N.,  ia  alaige 
ialand,  18  or  20  miiaa  to  the  eaatward  of  the 
Hooringattah  entranoe  of  the  Ganges* 

KABOK.  UiLhkX.  Fireworks. 

RACAGHON  or  Raoaohont.  Absb.  A  sub- 
stitute lor  chocolate ;  a  preparation  of  roasted 
aoorns,  powdered  with  sugar  jmd  uomotioB. 
-^^jStfassotuTs  DieL 

RACE,  a  term  need  by  ethnohigista  to  dia^ 
tinguish^  the  people  from  diffareftt  bnochea  of 
the  human  family.  .  The  word  is  not  in  use 
aoKiDgst  Boropeane  in  the  East  Indies,  by 
whom  the  people,  of  tbe  eoiintry  ace  ooilectsvely 
called  nativaa,  and  thaif  aeveral  raoea  are  deaig* 
nated  caates-  Bat  there  »  no  donbt.  that  the 
brahmin,  the  Kahetrya^  the  Bajpnt,  the.  Vcaya, 
the  Sudra  hindn,  the  ICogfauly  8ysd^  Persian  and 
Pathan  .mahomedan,  and  the  Busman,  Karen^ 
Men,  Malay,  Papuan,  and  Atafkua,  the  Jat,  the 
Bsludi,<ihe  BrabiA,  tika  Parsee^  aoMl  the  Bengali 
are  all  of  different  noe^  as  also,,  are  maAj 
of  the  ooti  Aryan  peoples  of  india,  the  Panak 
or  Dher  or  Mhar,  the  Ohaokeli,.  Ohuekler 
or  Msdhani^  the  l)Qm<;attd  hundfoda  more. 
This  sahjeot  baa  been  largely  di^osed  of  under 
the  word  India.  Biahop  Ueber  eariy  observed 
that  tha  pebple  of  ihe  mountains,  and  of  ail  the 
billy  eouotry  adjoining  Butdwam,  are  a  laea 
distkMt  from  fchoae  of  the  plain,  in  fealore% 
language,  eiviliaatioa,  and  mUgkm. 

Tbe  Kbatree  ia  a  race  nnaasrotta  ia  <  the  Upper 
Punjab^  and  about  Delhi  aiHl  Hurdwar,  and 
found  along  the  Qaagea  as  fai  aa  Benarea  and 
Patna*  rbey  divide  themaabea  into  three  pria* 
dpal  claaaea ;  L  tbe  Chaijatiov  four  dans,  via. ; 
Beth,  Marhota,  Khnnna  and  Koppoor.  II. 
Bars  Jati,  vis.  Chopra^ Tal war,  Tunnuhu,  Seigul, 
Kukkec,  Meihto,  Im^  Hi.  Bavnui-jaior  fifty- 
two  clans^  amongst  whom  tiit  Bandaii,  Meindrao, 
Sehti,  biid,  Bani^   Vnond,  Bohseen«  Bohdi, 


ironidere   BAhban  Ata^-^rsi^  Caikag^  LiBehdit  Teefaua^  BbvUeH  te.    lie  Broopahoo 
118.  1  people  ara  kiwdooa  of  a  dipHtentaaor  from  ttm 

RABBET.   Lqius  cumculus.  Shot,  and  wksteir  «ad  a«mmeff4iire(t»  ikeir  Uaek 

RA-BER,  on  the  road,  properly  rakobur,  tents  with  tb«r  ioeke  and  kerda  of  akeef» 
impied  by  the  Pindani  to  labour,  the  goala  and  yaks.  Tkey  me  very  mgly,  adiUi 
mgaaiion  of  tbeir  forays^— i^Mfa  Rajastha»^  Tartar  laeas,.aBdthe  mealet  iheii  eoarse.blaek 
9/.  7.  /?.  1 9.  hair  hang  in  one  pig  taiL  behind. 

1  1 


RACE. 


EACE. 


Tbe  population  of  all  the  iftiandi  of  the 
Pacific  group  is  presumed  to  date  from  Oceanian 
migration,  which  has  been  laid  down  in  the  fol- 
lowing order— Malayan,  Protonesian,  Papuan 
Polynesian. 

A  well-known  writer,  elasaes  the  inbabitanta 
of  the  Archipelago  into  two  great  races,  totaUj 
different  in  their  physical  aspect  and  in  their 
moral  character.  He  ai^s,  the  Polynesian  race 
extend  from  Marianna  to  Easter  Ishind  and 
Irom  Hawaii  to  New  Zealand,  with  no  greater 
Taiiety  in  the  langnage  than  ia  to  be  met 
with  in  European  tonguea  derived  from  the 
aame  sonroe.  The  seeond  race  are  distingniah- 
ed  by  the  usual  Ethiopian  fBatima,  and  ooenpy 
Kew  Holland,  New  Oiuneai  New  Oaledonia, 
and  the  F^'i.  The  physical  eoofonnation  of 
the  Papuan,  and  particniacly  the  sqnarenesa  of 
hia  head,  diatinguiahea  him  from  tbe  African 
negro.  That  writer  assaraea  that  one  island 
faaa  Boppiied  another  with  population,  baaed  upon 
the  principle  of  contiguity,  and  dednoea  there- 
ffom  that  Torrea  StriitSi  beiof  the  narroweat 
poition  of  the  ocean  which  ilepprates  Australia 
from  New  Outuea,  constitutes  a  reason  for  de- 
fifing  tbe  Australian  sonroe  from  the  Papuans. 

It  is  diffienlt  to  deine  the  extent  of  early  oo« 
cnpancy,  and  to  determine  where  this  migration 
eeasad  on  the  Auatiilian  oontineut,  atnoe  tbere 
are  physioal  evidenoee,  as  well  aa  other  indiea^ 
tkms  of  a  strong  character,  which  denote  that 
Tasmania  and  Austtalia  oonaisted  fonttsrly  of  an 
ondivided  tern  Arma. 

The  Papuan  race  are  eleai|y  either  from  the 
If  olnccaa  or  an  ac^iaing  island,  where  the 
negro  charaoterietiea  are  ahown  to  hare  been 
more  strongly  deireloped  than  those  to  be  met 
with  around  the  continent  of  New  Holland  ; 
and  although  the  island. of  New  Chiioea,  from 
itS'  Situation  and  importance,  haa  enjoyed  the 
adirantages  of  certain  dviliaing  inflnsnoes  at  a 
eomparatitely  early  period,  it  haa  neverthd^eas 
retained  the  strangest  featuraa  of  ita  aettlement 
throughout  a  Taciedr  intermixtam*  The  natives 
of  New  Gaiaea  have,  aLmost  generally,  the 
woolly  head,  eometimea  fnsakd,  and  occaaional- 
ly  in  ptpe-like  kaotsi  the  thick  lipa  and  squat 
noses,  which  indicate  their  negro  connection, 
while  tbctr  colour  rangea  fkrom  tbe  sallew  hue  of 
•the  Sandwich  Islander  to  the  daik  copper  of  the 
Bornese*  The  face  is  auggeative  of  the  Mongol 
type,  being  aqvaro  and  angular  ;  and  in  nrianjr 
.parts  of  Chciisiandlof  J^iew.  Guinea  the  obliquity 
.of  vihioni  .comiaofLia  t'is  Qhiiuftscda  apparent. 
'Beeqntiiveafigatifli*  iMiktiseQaaioxletaqte  hlab 
•thht  tbey.araiAB^iitlyidntibigiished.by  a 
i^ewlsii  iOMd^MiImm.  pad)  tka*^  .instead  "of  their 
«yiedbitiag  ahJKdbtfana  aCIa  (lure  nation,  as  well 
aaAhediatinBtsretjpe  i^  a  great  race^  there  ia 
abundant  evidence  to  the  oaatrary.  CkNtaing,  in 
all  probability,  fvamona  of  the^  small  western 


islands  in  the  route  from  the  nortfa-weat  or  i\» 
Moluccas  (originally  peopled  from  the  Philtp- 
pines),  the  Papuan  race  are  found  to   apresd 
over  a  laige  area  and  extend  roand  the  Garolme 
Islands.   BlakaUnd  atatea  that  the  get^^phiad 
boundary  of  the  Papuan  ia  coincident  witb  the 
north-west  monsoon,  which  may  ba  deaoribed  si 
eateadingfrom  the  Equator  to  10^  or  15^  aortk 
latitude,  and  in  longitada  from  Sumatra  to  ths 
Fqi  Islanda,  from  whieh  cireamatanee  ami  thsir 
ignomnce  in  navigation  the  inferenca   ia  thst 
they  havetraveDed  from  the  weat  into  the  Pasi* 
fio  only  so  far  aa  the  pmvailiag  winda  alloved« 
If  Auatralia  were  an   open  country,  aoeeisihia 
at  the  time  of  the  aettlement  of  Near  OttiBSs,it 
is  more  than  probable  the  Papuan  would  have 
peopled  it  themselves ;  the  same  faeilitiea  whieh 
enabled  the  nativea  of  Sumatra  and   Jai^  eat 
other  ialanda  of  the  Eaatern  Archip^go  to  visit 
the  ialanda  of   the  north  and  nortli-eaBttta 
Continent,  where  evidence  of  antiqiu^f 
-^alao  afforded  the  opportnnity  of 
the  coral  reefs  of  Torrea  Straita,  and 
io^  the  maialand  ef  Tern  Anatraiia.     It  weelii 
be  an  unsound  hjrpoUteaia  whioh  aaaaasea  cithir 
the  entire  omiaaiDn  of  ao  large  a  eenMneat^  m 
a  failure  of  occupation  oonaeqaent  upon  As 
sterility  and  unpromising  ehaiacter  of  ita  eaait 
approadiea»    Ilie  reeemblanoe  of  the  Aaslla* 
liana   to  some  of  the  tribes  inbabitiag  thf 
southemBMMt  aetttementa  of  the  AnifbraSe% 
and  the  proximate    intemsediate   islanda  m 
Torrea    Straita,  ia    doubtless    owing    to  lh| 
inhabitants  of  the  great   islanda,  and  of  fti 
group  of   aeitlementa    in   close  oontiguiij  Hi 
the  coaat,  being  of  oeevid  ^tributian.    Aa 
Anatrahans  poaseaa  the  wide-apreadiiif; 
receding  forehead^  and  rapid  eye  of  tbe  ' 
the  thin  and  muscular  lunba  of  the  Zola, 
the  bug  silky  hair  of  the  Western  Maky, 
not  a  little  of  the  latter'a  akill  and  damg 
to  these  l^^pea  veipeetively  theinativea  of 
and  north-west  Auttralia  app#oaeh  nearer 
to  any  other.  In  maay  featurea  of  their  a 
tions  they  assimilatB  to  the  north  AmeriM 
diana,  and  to  aoaie  of  thetribeaof  the 
strongly  resembling  tbelatter  in  their  in 
and  in  the  praotiee  of  piercing  the  septum  of 
nose.   In  physioal  appearance' the  AastiaBato. 
prepossessing.  The  eye  ia  f^ll  and  eiproesiva^ 
head  and  body  erect,  and  the  ebeat  wed 
forward.    All  the  dMn  have  tUek  beaids 
hair.     This  is  a  distbietive  (bature,  aodia 
shared^  geaarallyf  by  the   MongoKatf, 
Maliiy,  or  ihcuaiivea  of  the  Celebes,  the 
of  whom  may  be  presumed  to  have  enjoyed 
lities  for  effecting  an  iatenmxturs  with 
Australians. 

Native  Australian  women  are  met  with 
■hair,  in   spite  of  the  abominable;  praotiaei 
which  it  ia  commwly  eubjected,  is  com 
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tifely  soft,  the  bead  being  ooTered  witb  a  pro- 
Moo  of  looae  natunl  carlo. 

The  ioitnimeiits  of  warflure  in  ^[eneral  use  by 
the  two  oeaiigttoao  rooes  vary  nu  laeo  tban  their 
Rtpeetivo  oiietome»  laof^uaju^e,  and  pbyoiqne. 
The  moot  remarkabia  weapon  of  ibe  Ana* 
tialian  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  Papuan, 
who,  in  fighting,  noe  the  bow  and  arrow, 
Althoagh  an  advanoe  towarde  civiiiaatioii  is 
ohiflied  for  the  Papuan,  it  is  observable  only 
vhere  the  nalivea  hiive  been  susceptible  of  itn* 
pwiioioBs  ia  their  early  interooiine  with  the 
lislays  and  traders  oi  ^ava,  from  wbcfm  a 
gnat  many  of  their  customs  are  copied,  and 
■ore  recently  by  oontact  witb  the  Dutch, 
«ko  haire  settlements  on  the  different  islands. 
fUs  eridenoe  tends  to  throw  doubts  on 
Aostralm  identity  with  the  Papuans,  as  we 
hife  the  fact  of  entirely  different  races  inhabit- 
hgthe  two  large  tslando,  and  separated  by  a 
Maee  of  only  140  miles.  The  fadlitieB  of 
UlneoarM,  rendered  at  d  times  difficult  by  the 
Inigen  and  intricacy  of  the  *  Straits^'  ha? a 
im  fmther  leesened  by  the  hostility  of  the 
Bhait  tribes,  so  that  the  traffioing  with  the 
Mrs  Australians  and  intermiiture  has  been 
hiiuuJ  to  tboae  people,  who,  aided  by  a 
tfftmt  skill  in  naTigation  and  also  in  tbe 
Htotraetion  of  their  vessels,  have  enjoyed 
|l  adfantage  of  the  trade  winds.  Had 
Ib  Bertbem  aaigratioa  penetrated  beyond 
pm  intermediate  istanda  lying  between  Papua 
III  Australia,  there  would  have  been  ample 
Heitions  of  the  conneelion  in  both  races. 
M  thinks  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
Ptti  what  race  the  Australian  apiang,  for 
is  not  one  of  tim  great  families  into  whiek 
human  n<te  has  b^n  divided  with  whieh 
nay  be  properly  classed.'  Cknseleeki,  who 
~  among  the  AostrnKan  tribes  of  thegreat*- 
tiversi^,  -says,*—'  In  his  physical  ap- 
he  dees  not  exhibit  any  matures  by 
hie  noe  oould  be  classed  or  identified 
say  of  the  generally  kdown  diviaimia  of 
'A*  Perhaps  the  most  practical  acoount 
giveii  by  Wilkes,  wfao  in  hie  Amenean 
ring  eapedition,  aays,— *  They  differ  from 
other  raee  of  men  in  features,  complex 
ie»  aud  language^  their  colour  and  featurss 
ikte  them  to  the  African  type*  their  long 
silky  hair  has  a  resemblanee  to  the  Malay, 
languaffB  approximates  to  the  American 
whflb  there  is  mueh  in  their  phyaieal 
mannerBi  mid  euitoms  to  wloeh  no 
reaa  be  traced  itt  atiy  other  people; 
lioet  striking  distinction  is  the  hair/ 
I  Professor,  whose  experience  and  atiain- 
eatitk  his  opinion  to  conaiderabie  res« 
iaISsrs  from  rsoent  discovciiea  a  stsoirg  re- 
liance between  the  original  inhabitants  of 
111!  European  Caatonment  and  the  Alfurian. 


The  large  extent  of  Australian  coast  land  i 
which  offiora  itaelf  to  the  aeaboard  of  Ohiaa, 
embnieiog  without  doubt  the  locale  of  the 
earlier  eattlementa,  has  been  advanced  in 
favour  of  the  theory  that  the  occupation  of 
Australia,  together  with  the  principal  settle- 
ments as  far  east  aa  New  Guinea,  resulted  from 
one  common  migiation,  the  parent  source  being 
the  Ohineae  Seaa.  It  is  well  known,  from  the 
period  of  the  earliest  discovery  by  Eoropeana, 
that  the  Cfhiaese,  the  Maky,  and  the  Odebiana 
visited  the  south-eaalem  islanda  of  the  ladiaa 
Ocean,  and  had  their  statiena  on  the  Austra* 
lien  coast,  trading  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
convqring  from  thence  eargeea  ot  trepang^ 
shells,  &c.  ;  and  we  have  strong  iaditetiona 
of  the  Malay  influence  thvsogheut  the  dif,. 
fennt  porta  of  the  Northern  Oontinent  pervade* 
ing  even  some  of  the  native  cust6ms*  The  only 
evidence  presentsd  in  support  of  the  above 
theory,  however,  is  that  afforded  bj  the  din* 
covery  recently  of  a  tribe  on  tlie  Balonne  river, 
to  the  north-westward  of  the  Upper  Warrego,  the 
head  of  both  sexes  being  quite  bald.  In  otber 
respects  th^  shars  the  characteristics  of  the 
Mongolian.  Theae  people  speak  a  different 
dialect  to  the  neighbouring  tribes,  who  hold 
no  hiteieonrse  with  them,  ssgarding  them  in 
faet  with  a  degree  of  auperaiilious  awe.  The 
expression  of  colour,  a  most  important  element' 
of  race,  and  which  ia  anilbrm  throaghont  the 
island,  forbids  the  suppo8it]oi&  of  any  great  in- 
termixture witk  a  lighter  type. 

The  nomadio  exiatence  and  habks  of  the  Aus- 
tralians have  caused  a  union  of  diverse  sections 
of  the  native  race  distributed  over  the  conti- 
nent, prodneing  tribes  speaking  a  different  lan«> 
guage,  and  presenting  finer  specimens  of  men. 
The  north*east  natives,  for  instance,  are  the 
most  warlike  and  of  superior  phyaieal  power  ; 
while  thoee  on  the  ndrth«weat  coast  are  the 
most  ingenious,  maintain  a  purer  idiom,  and, 
according  to  the  latest  expbiatioiis,  are  more* 
readily  susceptible  of  civihsing  infloenoee.  An 
immediate  local  intermixture  haa  invariably 
resulted  in  a  degenerate  descent,  aud  these  re- 
sults have  been  painfully  perceptible  in  the 
settled  districts,  where  the  wont  influences  of 
civilization  have  wrought  their  effect  on  the 
physical  character. 

The  north-west  coast  of  Australia  being  the 
most  accessible  to  the  Island  of  Timor,  favoura 
the  hypothesis  that  it  was  by  these  people, 
the  great  island  was  fint  occupied.  ^  In  the. 
language  there  is  about  the  aama  variety  and' 
intermixture  of  Malay,  while  we  have  an 
uninterrupCed  Mne  oC  islands  as  etepping 
stones,  almost  direot  ta  the  Timor  group, 
from  the  great  Malayaa  souree^Samatra* 
No  tradition  of  settlemeBt  exists  amongst 
the  Australians,  but  on  the  eastern  and  north* 
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eistetn  ooasts  ntiWes  Are  found  who  evince  a 
bigter  kad  more   iiiieUi^e»t  otganiaation,  who 
are  also  in  the  poaeesabn  «f  Utatcffolly  finished 
and  flikiliCftily  cooatnbted  cbuobb,  amd  who  evi> 
danCly    enjoy    haiedhary    bva'  ami    oustoma* 
Ancient  weapons  are  known  to  have  been   iiaed 
among   them,  and   we  have  a  knowkedcre  of 
figures  and  aketcheai  aome  apparently  of  great 
age  being  outlined  open  the  roeka  along  the 
northern  coBstb    Qrey  disoovered  aeveral  euri* 
one  Eguriea  iu  cavea,  and  the  outline  of  a  man's 
haadholdly  de&ied  on  a  rook  in  the   Glenelg 
river,  Aewdes .  tomiM  of  aaeient  appearance. 
There  am  alao  numenius  native  drawinga  and 
rude  impreasiona  of  men  and  animals  aioag  the 
ooaai  of  the  Gulf  «»f  Carpentaria,   of  Ptnder'a 
and  Depudi'a  iilaadkand  near  Sydney,  all  in- 
dicating native  oiigin  and  aetUement  to  be  of 
a  remote  period.    Fonhev  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  antiquily  of  the  Auatralian   race  ia  af* 
forded  by  reoani  dbeoveries  made  in  Victoria, 
the   lateat   ot  which    ia    that  of  the  bodies 
of  threo  aboriginals  petrified-  into  adid  mar 
ble,  the   veins,  muscles,  fto.  of  which  could 
be  distinctly   traced  throngh  what  ia  now  a 
group  of  atone  hlocka,  perfieetly  aound  and 
whole.    They  won  found  in  a  sitting   posture 
near  the  aurfaoe,  together  with  an  aoeiettt  atone 
weapon,  80  that  the -prpseiiteuauim  of  burying 
the  dead  is  thus  shown  to  have  been  prao^ 
tiaed  at  Ihaat  many  oentnrin  ago^  for  the  aitu- 
atiou  of  their  deposit,  and  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  found,  pvedlnde  the  idea   of 
tfaee6  remaiBa  having  ■  been  buried  otherwise 
than  during  the  recent  pei&od   of  foimation. 
OocasiooaUy,  traoea*  of  large  kUns  or  mounds, 
oompoaed  of  burnt  day,  stones,  nod  debriis,  art) 
to  be   met  with,   overgrown  with  timber  and 
nearly    buried,   on  which    they    cooked  their 
repasts '  of  wild  animala  ;  but  neither   these 
aiident  caima,  nor  the  fossiliflerous  vemaiHa  of 
abonginala  which  have  been  exhumed  at  dif- 
ferent period*,    ilhuhine    the   obscurity  which 
aorrounda  the  race  of  Austrsliana* 

In  the  border  distrfcts  of  British  India,  into 
which  intruding  races  have  come,  the  distinc- 
tions of  races  are  very  marked.  In  the  vicini- 
ty of  DarjeUng  are  mahomedan  and  hind  a 
natives  from  the  plains  of  India  ;  the  Bhootiah 
from  Bhoqtnn,  Thibet  and  Sikkim,  the  Lepcha 
and  the  Mechi.  The  Lepcha  have  no  religious 
or  race  distinctions,  but  they  speak  of  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  the  following  clans, 
viz, :—  ' 


Bttrphoong  phooho' 
Udding   phocAio. 
Thurj^     9, 


Lncksom. 

Therim. 

Soiigme. 


Sttndyaag. 

fiugoot. 

T<ingyeld. 

Gaptain  J.  D.  Herhfirt  obiervea  that  at  his 
first  mtervievr  with'  the  Lepcha,  he  aaw  that 
they  were  the  same  people  whom  he  had  met 
with  at  Nialaug,  at  Jahnabbi,  at  Shipchi  on 


the  Suilej,  in  Hangmng,  and  at  Lati  in 
Ladak.  They  are,  in  tact,  the  people  who 
have  bean  erroneovaly  called  Ohineae  Tartan 
and  an  -in  reality  of  the  aame  race  aa  the  Tkh 
betiins,  being  a  family  of  the  gveat  divinonof 
Eleuth  'iartnrs  or  Kalmuck* 

The    people  of  Nepal   aitange  themselves 
into  many  sections,  viz. : — 

Goorroong  ...re&r  sheep. 

Qalllft rear  buffaloes. 

Kami B  acka mlth. 

Stfki...    .    Tsnneni. 
Newad  ...  8hofke<s»«rs. 
Doiaai....^.T^QrB 


Hoormis    "^ 
TaUuL. 


Mongar       l'PriDci|Ml|j 
Brahmin.     {   cidtiTafetti 

I'  Khumbhu   ! 
Kimbhoo.  J 


In  the  phiina  of  the  Daijeling  diatriet,tke 
Rajbanai  and  B«igali  are  in  equal  nuaihen. 
The  Bajbaasi  are  Koch  or  Coooh  of  tiie  mm 
deaoent  as  the  raja  of  Goodi  Behar.  Uonoe  thej 
call  ttiemselvea  Baj  Banal. 

The  Mechi  inhabit  that  portion  of  ^  T« 
which  liea  under  the  hiib.  They  aare  migm. 
tory,  lifb  by  cidtivatnig  thevirgin  noil ;  tky 
ha?e  no  caste.   • 

The  various  tribes  inhabiting  the  Indka 
desert  and  the  valley  of  the  Indaa  iroaid 
alone  form  an  ample  snbjeet  of  uiveatig^ 
iion/  In  the  earlier  agea  there  were  twoeUrf 
Rajput  rates,  in  Hiadustan,  viz.,  the  Seoijn 
and  tho  Ohandra,  to  whieh  were  added  the  fear 
Agnicula  ;  in  aU  aiz.  The  other  n 
aobdivikiona  of  tho  Soorya  and  Obandra, 
the  'Bacha  of  Ittdo-S^thie  origin, 
before  the  mahomedan  era  found  no  difficult  \ 
in  obtaining  a  place*  though  a  low  e»j 
amongat  the  thirty-eiX)  regal  rac«B  of  £Ujaathatt»| 

The  Gangea  valley  ^esma  to  have  been 
pled  by  several  raees»  long  before  the 
htiidua  arrived  there,  and  all  the  eonqntiaai 
who  have  entered  India  isom  the  noilk 
weat  have  atriven  lo  occupy  Uie  fertile  vafiqjr 
of  this  great  river.  Hindu  poeta  have  ed  ' 
ed  its  praises  in  a  multitude  of  eon^; 
river  .is  fabled  in  their  myUiology  to  he 
goddeais  Gangn;  they  long  to  ace  it,  to  ' 
iiLita  waters  and  be  purified  from  their 
andiat  laAt  to  die  on  ita  banka,  or  to  have 
bones^cdinveyed'  to  it  from  the  moat 
parte  of  India.  No  hindu  raiaea  anch 
question  as  in  2nd  Kinga  v.  I3»  for  the 
is  recognized  aa  the  most  effioacioua  of  all 
hindu  sacred  rivera. .  On  ita  banka  have  d 
the. chief  of  the  religioua  . reformi-ra, 
India  haa  aceu.  Ita  valley  wna  the  cradb 
buddhism ;  whidi,  from  ita  rise  in  the 
century  before  Ohriet^  gradually  spread 
the  whole  of  India,  waa  exteiided  by 
to  Kashmir  «nd  Kabul  ahonly  after 
der's  invaaion*  and  now  previula  amongst 
mtlliona  of  men.  Numeroua  dynastiea 
ruled  there.  The  Andra  race  was  in  power 
the  Gaugetic   province  of    India,  about 
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bejiinningof  the  ohtisttan  erft,  but  the  most 

cndiirinf^  was  the  great  GlietrjA  family  that  long 

rakd  at  Indrapreatha,  and   termiDated   with 

Mhimj  io  A.  D.  IMO.    Ke^  tU  Indua, 

the  Soda,  the  Oftt'hi  and  tho/  MallaBi,  afford,  in 

kiitoryj  poaition,  and  nomimil  remeoibrance, 

gveuads  for  inferring  that  they  are  the  descend* 

lata  of   the  Sogdi,  Gat'hi,    and   Midli^   vh6 

ofpoaed  the  Macedonian  in  his  passage  dof^ 

the  Indas ;  swaraia  of  Gets   or  ¥uti,'faave 

awiaied  the  general  title  of  Baloch,  or  tetttin 

the  ansMiit  spe^tio  name  tA  Ndomri ;  while 

others,  in  that  6f  Zj'bnt,  preserve  almost  the 

priiattire  appeUatioo.    There  are  remains  of 

tk  Jobya  and  Dahya,  as  well  as  of  the  GM<e 

sr  Jit,  and   Hun,   who   hold  places  amongst 

tlw  thirty-sil  royal    races  of  ancient  India. 

tiKiagh  these,  with  the  Baraha  and  the  Lohana, 

tribes  who  swarmed  a  few  centuries  ago  in  the 

Pnijab,  are  now  only  to  be  discerned  in   small 

aanibers  in  the  Horusi'haH  or  *^  the  region  of 

teth,"  which  has  even  preserved  the  illurtrioBS 

aatueof  Kftorwa,  Krishna^s  foe  in  the  Maha- 

Bharata.    The  SebrftI,  ^r   great  robber  of  the 

western  desert,  tlie.  enemy  of  all  society  i»also 

there,  and  the   hindn  BhicHi,  Rahtor,   Joda, 

Gboban,    MalUtni,  Kaorwd,  Johya,    SooUano, 

bhana,    Arorab,    Khoomrti,   Sittfdil,   Maisnri, 

iftthntivi,  Jakhur,  Shfagor  Ashfag,  and  Pooniah. 

•  Of  the  mahomedan  tribes  there  are  two/  Kul- 

bra  and  Sebr^i,  ooncerning  whose  origin  doabt 

libts,  and  the  Zjot ;  Bajur ;  Oomra  ;  Soomra  ; 

Hair  or   M^r ;    M6r,    or  Mohor ;    Baloch  ; 

ioomrea  or  Looka  ;  8umaidha  ;    Maagidia  ; 

iiiggr^ah  9  Dfthya ;  Johya ;  Kairooe ;  Jatagarea-; 

mod^r ;  Berowee;  Bawurf ;  Tawurl ;  Gbrendea'; 

fOniaaa;    Sudani   anld  Lbbana  are  nyid,   or 

(Msdytea  ebiefly  froni  &a)poot  or  other  hiiidn 

Whea. 

t  The  Jat  does  not  oeeopy  lower  Sittd  and 
by  are  aot  found  in  Guserat*  '  Tlie  Jat 
k  however,  the  prevailing  population  in  all 
Mer  Siad  and  their  toogue  is  the  languaji^of 
iscoaBtry.  They  vrtm  once  the  arietoeraoy 
I  the  land,  but  latterly  have  been  dominated 
|lkr  pother  races,  and  thus  have  lost  (aome* 
Hmt  of  their  poeilioB  as  the  bigher  dasaea  of 
he  aoeiety.  In  the  south  and  wost  of  the 
Inijab,  too,  they  have  long  <  been  subject  to 
sakomodan  mlers.  But  latterly^  as  the  Sikh, 
hay  booame  rulere  of  the  whole  Punjab  and  of 
be  ooiHilrj  beyond  as  lar  as  the  upper  Jumna, 
i'all>whieh  tenitories  tkisy  are  still  in  avrsry  way 
ka  doaainant  population. 
!  The  earliest  poKtieal  change  to  which  we  can 
o  book  in  ibe  ktstoiy  of  the  Peninsula  is  the 
Bpedition  of  Bama  into  the  forests  of  Danda^ 
franyai,  an  event  ooevil  with  the  hero  worship 
^iho  Pandava,  and  the  myths  of  the  Maha* 
Ikartfta  and  Kimiyana.  The  bramioical 
usade  of  which  Rama  was  the  leader,  scattered 


the  aboriginal  races  sty  (fed  Bakshasa  or  demons 
driving  some  into  the  mountain  and  forest 
retreats,  where  ive  btHl  find  them  liHng  In  bar- 
bai-Ous  freedomi  and  reducing  others  to  the 
atate  of  agrarian  slavery  in  which  we  now 
seethe  Pariah,  Pnller,  Cherumar»  and  other 
helot  races  existing  in  the  plains.  Back 
province  has  its  peculiar  race  -  Of  helots. 
Each  range  of  mountains  and  every  tract  <tf 
fbrests'ifs  own  tribes  of  wild  salvages  either 
wholly  independent,  or  partially- subject  to  their 
more  dvilieed  neighbours  in  the  open  country. 
From  the  Pahari  (undoubtedly  a  remnant  of 
the  great  Tamuliaii  or  Southern  fatnUy)ofthe 
Bajmahal  Hills  on  the  banks  of  ihe  Oaages, 
through  the  earteasive  regions  of  GonoWana, 
embracing  the  Khond,  Sourah  and  CfaAsneher  of 
Ihe  EHStern  GHiata,  IheTaaadi,  Irular,Curttmbar, 
(at  one  period  apparStttly  tke.moei  numerous 
and  powerful  race  of  all^)  in  the  midland  pro- 
vinces,— to  the  Bedar,  liaravar,  Xallar  and 
other  tribes,  comprised  under  the  general  term 
of  Mriayali,  0^  mountaineeis  in  the  aoaih,  we 
find  an  infinite  auccession  of  races  profesiiAg 
«ttsl6ms  and  speakiiift  langiiagea  differing,  and, 
in  many  instances,  distinct,  from  tkoae  of  the 
modern  hind  us.  The  saaiie  peeuliavilies  inay 
ht  observed  In  several  of'  the-  oodMSKie  'bastes 
roving  over  the  plains  in  the  more  divflised 
portions  of  theeountry,  saoh  asthelCoroMeMrar, 
Woddetrar,  Yerkelwar  andfavdi^lJK.  Aearo^ 
ful  and  systematic  intesiigation  of  Uiese  10^ 
mains  of  the  former  popiilation,  of  theiil  cuihioma 
aild  'religiDiis''-obk*^ances,  bal,  /.wfilh  thO  pra- 
paitftion  of -oopioas' Vocabularies  of  :4tteipeoaliaff 
dialects  or  jarrgoris  in  use  amongst  >thoai,  ate 
amonvtbe  aaost  importaat  objects  to  which 
attention  should  bo  directed,  because,  tko  -study 
■of  these  outcast  tribes,  of  their  lauguage,auairieiB 
and  customs,  form  nearly  the  oaiy .  availabfe 
source  from  whiek  we  can* glean  a  knaarladge  of 
the  earlier  inhabitants  of  India. 

Races  need  to  be  oonsidered  in  their  tribal, 
prbfessional  and  nligioua  denominations,  sub- 
divisions or  cat.  Mr.  Uodg soa'a  view  of  ati»- 
dying  the  ethnic  lalaiioBO  of  these  noes  alike  by 
means  of  their  languages  and  of  their  physieal 
structure  is  shared  by  Mr.  Logan*,  who  men- 
tions Singapore  as  affording  uueqtalled  oppor- 
tunities for  tbe  study*  Aud  doubtless,  Singa- 
pore possesses  such  advantages ;  but,  on  the 
pierpfBaogoon,  aa  the  Mail  Steameiis  arrive^ 
is  also  to  be  seen  a  wouderful  assemblage  t^ 
races,  from  evenr  part  of  the  world,  the  items 
being  characteristic  specimens,  for  they  are  all 
bold  enterprising  energetic  men  #ko  have  fofand 
their  way  to  that  remote  locality^     - 

The  brotheraSohlai^ntweit,  ia  their  scifealific 
journe>a  in  Geatral  Asia^'dinct^d  inUOh  ktten« 
tion  to  the  physical  characters  of  the  people,  and 
more  extended  inquiries  in  that  direction  would 


RADAWAB. 


BADHA-KOOND. 


be  inTAlimbiey  but  at  present  aeveral  of  the  na- 
tioMlitioi  in  British  India  teem  distinct,  each  of 
them  sssimilating  in  tbeir  phyiioal«ppearaooe,Ui 
the  types  of  the  races,  of  which  thev  are  off-siuwts* 
— ZW«  Jbufc^OcM,  Vol.  11.  p.  317.  Co^ 
Merhert  at  f».  9S9  of  the  Qleanings  qf  Scknee. 
Meber"*  Jimmai.  Vol.  l.  p.  195.  Mn.  Hervqh 
44w!Mtwrm  of  a  lad^f  m  Tarkary,  ^,  Tol.  IJ. 
p.  5*    Ott^Umont  Magamme*    See  India. 

RACHI  CUETTU,  or  Bayi  cheitn,  Tsi.. 
Fiont  religioaa* 

&ACUA  JILLEDU  or  JiUedu.  TnL. 
Caiotropia  gigantea,  12.  Br. 

&AGHA.  MAHIDI  or  Mamidi.  TnL. 
Manfofera  Indica.  £.  var* 

BACHCHA  XANU.  Til.  Xanthoxylon 
irfaetsa»  IK  C. 

KACBA  NERfiDU  or  Jambn  Neredo. 
Tbl.    Engenia  jaAbolaoa,  l^am.  var. 

RAGHA  USiaiKB.  Tnu  Cicca  distiohat  L. 
With  firnit  of  the  Sise  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  R 
•i.  48l« 

BACINS  DB  CALUMBO,  Fb.  ?  Colombo 

root. 

RACINE  ELEMBNTAIRE,  Fn.     Arum 

^culaotttM. 

RACK.  6«B.  Amck. 

BACKA  KAOTA.  Can.  ?  Stunted  teak  i  a 
foxeattemi' 

BAGKAY.  MAlJkT.  A  weight  need  for  the 
^reei#a8  anstals  in  Sumatra^  about   l^  grain 

BAOLITIA.    SeaUfdrido. 
:  SA0Oin>A  BUS8ELLIANA.  &ray.  A  fish 

of  the  Indian  seas,  from  4  to  6  inehea  in  length. 
At  Feaangfi  numerous  at  all  eeason&|  although 
less  so  than  they  are  at  the  Sandheads  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  The  Bengal 
fishcmien  denominate  the  species/^  Potassah, 
Featth  or  Phasah."  «'  Fessah"  or  "  Phasah/' 
aa  Bnelmnan  Hamilton  observes,  is  in  Ben- 
firal  a  generic  term,  particularly  applied  to 
Eniri^ttlis  phaaah,  Bwshan.  and  £.  telarah, 
JSacA.  It  is  a  heanrj  swimmer»  and  like  the 
iwat  of  Ohipeoidm,  expires  immediately  on  leair- 
ing  ita  tlenent.  It  ia  chiefly  consumed  in  a 
4)ried  state. 

BAOTA  or  Rakta,  Siiiiso.  Blood  nd. 

RAOTA  BAN-PGOR-  Bmg.  Basella  rubra. 

RACTA  SURAVA.  Sans.  Gardniacam* 
bogia. 

KAOTA  VINDA  CUADA.Sams.  Euphor- 
bia thymilolia. 

&AGTA  GHANDA.  Sinob.  Fterocarput 
santalinns. 

BACTG-KANGHAN.      Bbno.     Bauhiiua 

variegata.— X«ttw. 
BAD.  HiNBc  Pankaun  miliseenm. 
BADAM.  Hnn>.  Taraaacnm  officinale. 
IIABAMI.  Tax.  Barringtonia  acutaogula. 
RADAWAB  Gvz.  Hind.  Bloodstone. 


BADE.  Hind.    Ribeambrum. 
RADEEN.  Uy.,  a  tUlo  in  Dntdi  India. 
BADEMAGHIA  INGISA,  nmb^Y%ut. 
syn.  of  Artooirpos  inciaa.— *1Fjtf^. 

BADEMACUU  INTEGRA  Tkumb.  6yi. 
of  Artooarpue  intc|(rifolia. — ^^sms. 

BAOHA.  The  cdebmted  mistn»a  of  Krisb* 
na»  she  was  the  wife  of  a  cowherd  of  Gob), 
with  whom  she  lived  within  a  forest  near  the 
Jumna,  she  was  one  of  KriahBa^s  favouiite 
mistfesae%  the  chief  of  the  Gopi  or  nymphs 
ofYrij.  She  has  been  deified  by  the  hiadooa  sad 
hor  image  is  set  up  in  tlte  temples,  and  wm* 
shipped  at  the  feativab  with  that  of  KHahaa. 
Bodha*  is  a  Sanscrit  word  from  ladh,  to  ss- 
oompiyL— Cv^  Mfytk.  EML,  p,  U.  IWs 
Sqfagtkan,  FoL  I.  p.  5dO.  See  Chaiw  Dan; 
Hindoo ;  Inscriptioas  ;  Krishna  ;  ValWbhi ; 
Sakhi  Bhava. 

BADH A  wife  of  Duiyo-ttana's  ehariotesr, 

Mid  nufse  of  Kema,  whom  aha  reared  aa  hir 

aott)  after  he  was  exposed  on  the  bankn  of  the 

Yamuna  by  his  own  mother.-— f  Mil.  Fo/./.jx.  U* 

BADHA  KGOND,  fonr  milea   from  Go^ 

verd'hutty  the  hoary  and  holy  mount  conncetsi 

with  the  richest  aasociationa,  of  the  hindua  wti. 

beheld  by  them  with  an  absorbing  interest.  Tli 

Greeks  had  their  Olyinpua  and  the  Hebmwi 

their  Sinai ;  the  Jain  sect  haye  then 

the  Saiva  hindoo  their  Kailaaa,  and  tbe 

nava  hindoo  their  Qoverd'hnn.    TheCfaratis* 

pilgrim  to  Jnden,  sees  Bethlehem  and  Tnnnalanu 

and  then  goea  to  Sinai  The  Yaiahnaya  pilipflt 

in  Vry  sees  Multra  and  BrindabnOy  and  Ihaft 

goes    to    Goverd*bun.    Ooyerd'hun   ia   ttt 

ParnaasQs  of  the  bindoos.      Indeed,  tal 

Krishna  for  Apollo,  the  Gopini  for  the 

and  the  Bfane*gunga«-a  large  besutyiutty 

faced  tank — for  the  fount  of    Castalie,  ji  i 

and  out  justifies  the  comparison.    The 

holineasof  Go?erd'hnn  is  owiaa  to  ita 

the  fiist  soenc  of  Kriahna'a  apotfaeoaia.    Is 

upon  this  monnt  that  the  first  imi^ 

to  hia  worship  under  the  name  of  Gorerd'hi 

nath%    The  great  annual  mda  or  religious 

of  Anim*coot  at  Goyerd'hun,  first  instituted 

Yalkbha^  getoeaally  takea  place  ia  the 

of  Kartoeka,  and  not  less  than  a  hundred  tl 

aand  people  assemble*    It  cdebmtes  a 

iocident  in  the  life  of  Kmhna,  and  throi 

all  Vrij  the  borsa  of  the  oattle  are  painted 

with  ?ermilio]i  end  thoae  of  a  cow  are 

sionaUy  seen  cof ered  with  ailynr  kaf. 

Vallabhi,  is  the  name  of  a  sect  of  Vi 

hindus,  literally  the  lord  and  lover  of 

whoae  worship  is  paid  to  KiiiAma,  oa 

of  hia  favorite  mistieae  Radha*  Radfaa  ; 

object  of  adomiion  to  ail  the  aaeta  who 

chip  that  deity,  and  not  nnfrequenUy  ol 

a  degree  of    preference   that  almost  thi 

Krishna  into  the  shade.   This  sect  was  fooB< 
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RAFFU-UD-DOWLA. 


RAG. 


It  Vrindivan,  in  the  16th  century,  by  Hari  RAFFLESIA.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  na* 
Vans.  Bwiha  Vallabhi  are  two  Sanscrit  words  ta^  order  RaflBesiaees,  one  species  of  the 
fioiD  nd'h  to  aecomplish  and  fWlXbhft,  beloted.  Archipelago,  has  a  blossom  three  ftset  in  diameter 
^IV.  of  Bind.  Vol  //,|>.  111.  |  which  weighs  14  lbs.    They  are  stemlcss,  pnra- 

BADHIA  or  Raniah,  asannaed  the  Go-  ;  ,iiical,  plants,  and  grow  in  Sumatra  and  Java, 
vwnoient  of  India  but  was  deposed  by  her  the  species  known  are  B.  ArnoMi,  R.  Patma,  S. 
brother  Biihram»8hah.  Oumingi,  H.  Horafieldii,  K.  Boehussenii,  deem- 

RADHIIA.    See  Buddha.  ed  to  have  astringeiit  and   styptic  properties. 

KADHUNBB.     Bbno.    Bengal     parsley,        RAFFLES,  Sir  Thomas  Stamfoid,  Qoremor 


fJDpiDella  infolucrata 
RADICE  DI  COLUBiBO.     It.    Colombo 

paw. 

RAD-I-KUFR,  part  of  the  mahomedan  creed. 
SeeKaUauih 

SaDISU. 

MaOi ..DuK.  Hum.    Lobak 


••  *  *  ■   •••  •■•  Al  ALAT* 

MulAka Sabs. 


Moltnghi— ...•••  Tax. 


,.  ...DuK.  Hum. 
Hits...  .^  ..•  .«.•«•  Oni. 
aiphuma  aativna :  Tar  a, 
n^vlfty  YAT  b.  nigar. 

Tkia  vegetable  may  be  sown  at  the  comnenoe* 

weal  of  the  raios,  eiUitr  in  beds  broadoasr,  or 

laiidgeaof  beda  when  other  vegetablea  have 

Wn  planted^  in  ihe  rainy  season,  they  grow 

.  haner  oa  Irhe  ridgea.    The   aaed  would  be 

,  trodden  in,  or  beaten  dowui  and  then  a  good 

[watering  given   to  ihtta.    When  about  three 

]Mna  highff  oareftilly  thin,  leaving  at  least 

-fsipaoe  of  five  fingen'  breadth  between  each 

.  ilant.    They  take  from  thne  to  five  weeka  to 

;.fl«e  to  perfection,  and  requise  a  good  share 

'fl  watering.     The  turnip  radishes  are  of  vari* 

;f|a  colours — white,  redt  spaniah  black,  round, 

lipaple  :  also  long  whitc^  red,  and  fnirple.    The 

pif  white,  piiik  aud  purple  turnip  variedea  sue* 


of  Java,  author  of  the  history  of  Java,  Loud. 
1S17,  2  vols.  4to.  and  other  valuable  works  on 
the  Malay  penbsula.     He  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of    the  many   distinguished  men 
who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  East  India 
Company's  civil  service,  the  founder  of  that 
now  invaluable  entrepot  of  commerce,  Siniss- 
pore,  one  of  the  best  and  most  HStute  of  the  Go- 
vernors of  our  smaller  Eastern  dependencies,  and 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Zoologi- 
eal  Society.  He  was  born  at  sea,  near  Jamaica,  on 
the  5th  of  July  1781.  From  his  infancy  he  was 
aooostomefl  to  an  adventurous  life.    His  father, 
Beigamin  Ruffles,  was  one  of  the  oldest  captains, 
in  the  trade  of  thoae  seas«  out  of  the  port  of 
London.    Flaoed  at  an  early  age  at  a  'seh«>ol  fa 
Hammersmitby  he  quickly  developed  the-  'chttr 
racteristiea  of  thoughtfuluess  and  elose  appli^ 
tion  Which  were  among  his  distinetidns;"  ai^ 
though  his  education  was  not  complete  or  fin^, 
he  acquired  much  knowledge  during  the  brfef 
opportunity  he  enjoyed.    At  fourteen  he  was 
placed  as  an  extra  clerk  in  the  East  India 
House.    Thus  dratwn  from  the  form  and  scho* 
lar's  desk,  he  did  not  abandon  learning.     His 


Msd  best  on  the  plains,  the  bUck  Spaniah  R.    leisure  hours  were  never  idle.    Principles  of  a 


^ifgtt  is  of  UUle  value^  the  aeed  jpods   when 

niako    eaoallent  pieklea.     The  horse 

is  Ck>chlearia  armoraoea.--Zum.  EiddM. 


V^  Radish   seed  oil.    oils  of  Raphanus 
*fera  and  &.  aativa. 

^AB.    The  hindu  titular  designations  are 
prinee,   BigHb,   Maha  Bigah,  and  Bae- 

Priooe  of  prineea* 
^EL  B«Na»  Small  aeaded   mustard,  Sina- 
nmoaa,  any  spedea  of  mustard ;  also  mus- 
seed. 
-BiLEPUR  and  Belaapoor^  towns  in  Central 
a  iHUDber  of  Qond  are  ssattered  about. 

•BAIA.   Ab.    a  ruler,  a  shipmaster,  often 

Beisa.     Rissat,  means  rule,  dominion. 

hRiUB-9UNA.    See  Befthelotia    lanoeolata. 

ft  ABO.     hi  Ihe  Punjab,  a  race  who  follow 

inaedAiiiaos.    They  are  politically  insigni- 

it,  but'ava  t^be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  all 

citieab     Unrivalled  as  market-gardeners, 

oarry  ob  an  ebborate    and  perfect  culti- 

lAAPFIA-UD^DOWLAsueeeeded  hisbrother 
*ttd*Daijat,  but  died  a  natural  death  a 
days  after  his  accession. 


strong  elevated  character,  directed  his '  oon« 
duet.  He  was  conscious  of  the  talents  which 
graced  him.  He  appreciated  himself  with  an 
honest eandoitf,  but  still  with  modesty.  'His 
abilities  were  speedily  acknowledged  by  the 
Indian  government|  and  when,  in*  1-805,  the 
Odurt  oif  Bireetors  resolved  on  cAuselidating  the 
establishment  at  Penang,  Raffles  was  named 
assistant  secretary  and  towards  the  close  of  that 
year,  he  arrived  in  the   Indian  Archipelago. 

Lady  Baffles,  his  widow,  wrote  a  *'  Memoir  of 
Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Baffles,**  a  work  very 
creditable  to  her  literary  talent,  and  excellent 
in  feeling.  Lady  Raffles  was  the  second  wife 
of  8ir  Stamford,  to  whom  she  was  married  in 
IS  17.  Her  maiden  name  was  Sophia  Hull ; 
she  survived  her  husband  29  years,  and  died 
on  the  Itth  of  December  >858.  aged  72,  at 
Highwood,  near  Hendon,  Hiddleset,  an  estate 
purchased  by  Sir  Stamford  ahortH  after  his  re- 
turn to  England  in  1824.-»«/()Aji*«  Indian 
Arckipehgfo,  VeL  II.,  p.  44. 

B/LFZI.  Heretic^  the  sheeah  mahomedan  so 
called  by  tiieao<«ee. 

RAO.  HiMB.    Abiss  SmithiaQa,  Ploea  Web- 
t  biana,  Himalayan  spruce. 


RAGOOGrRH. 


RAHTOR. 


RAG.  Hind.  A  vein  ;  a  flaw  in  a  jewel. 

RAG  A.  Malay.  A  baaket,  n  grain  mea- 
sure of  the  Sooloo  and  Suuiia  ial(98,  in  weight 
531  lbs. 

RAGA»  SANa.  Paaaion,  from  ranj.  to 
colour.     Viragi,  void  of  paaaion. 

RAGEE.  Can.  D9CK.  UwD.  aap^dea  of 
millet,  Eieuaine  coracaoa^^— Gftfii.  £ajs6. 

RAGEU.  a  very  remiffkHole  animal,  kalf 
g:0Mt  and  half  deer  ;  the  fleah  ia  good  and 
tender,  dark  coloured,  aadlean-  Itia  called 
**  Ragoab/'  according  to  Uodgioii,  but  it  ia 
not  the  Procapra  picticaud^ta  of  Tibet— 
Dr.  Hooker'a  doga  caught  a  '*  Rageu"  at 
Choongtam.— ZZboifciJr'*  Biwu  Jour.  Vol.  IL 
p.  98. 

RAGGI.    T£L.     Copper. 

K AG  UA.  In  Northern  Media,,  the  eleventh 
settlement  of  the  Ariana  (xii.  verse  16.) 
"Ragha  with  the  three  race^  is  doubtless 
the  Rhags  of  Strabo  and  Pto)emy,  the  great- 
est city  in  Media,"  south  of  Teheran.  This 
north-eaatera  po^^oQ  of  Media  iaoludes  the 
pssea  of  tl^e  Q^pian»  The  possession  of  iheie 
paaaea  waa  a  protection  .to  the  other  Amnsy 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  key  to  the  whole  of 
ICedia,  and  therefore  Persia.  The  district  is 
called  alao  Choana  (Qwan.)  Ahriman,eatablish« 
ed  here  unbelief  in  the  spiritUHl  aupreibaoy  of 
Zarathoatra— another  schism,  or  at  all  events 
another  portion  of  ancient  Arian  hiatay.  See 
Arians. 

RA6HA.  Picea  Webbiana  ;  Pioea  pindrow, 
$hfi  silver  fir. 

RAGHI  GHET  ru.  or  Uavi  chettu,  Tbu 
J?icu8  religiose. — Ztan. 

RACilHUVANSA.  A  Sanscrit  work  by  Ka- 
lidasa. 

RAGI.  DuK.  Can.  Hinp«  Kleuaine  cora- 
cana.    E.  strict,  Bo»b.  iNaichenny. 

RAGL  Tkl.  Copper. 

R AGOJI BHOONSLAH  inraded  the  Cams- 
tic,  and  took  Trichinopoly.  See  Bhooala  Rio«8 
of  Nagpur ;  Mabratta  Ooyernmenta  in  India. 

RAGONATHPUR.  A  town  in  Manbhoom. 

RAGOOGUBH.  The. Rajpoots  of  Ragoo- 
gurh  are  known  by  the  name  of  Kychee 
and  are  one  of  the  oldest  famMiea  in  Malwa.  In 
1730,  Madhojee  Sindia  stripped  the  family  of 
their  possesfiops  and  imprisoned  the  rajah 
Bulwuut  Sing  and  his  son  Jey  Siagh*  Jey  Sing 
maintained  the  war  with  Sindia  till  18 iS  when 
he  died  leaving  hie  title  to  be  disputed  by  two 
claimants  Dhokul  Sing  aqd  Ajeet  Sing.  The 
matter  was  complicated  by  dispefass  in  the 
family,  and  at  last,  in  1843,  with  the  eon- 
aent  of  the  British  Governipeat,  arrangements 
wer^  ma^e  and  Chutterssul  got  32  riUages 
yielding  rupees  9,000.  Ajeet  Sing  received  120 
.of  the  204  yillqpss  origin^jy  .granted  to  his 
family. 


1      RAGS. 


Lompen Di't. 

Vodden „ 

Drillos V Fr. 

ChiffM,  Dnpeanv.      ,, 
Chiffons..  ...  .„  ...      ^ 

Lumpen Gke. 

Chendi ^ Guz. 


Chendi, Hi50. 

Strasci,  Strazze....  It. 
Tampal.  pareha.1CAL4T. 
Farropoa,  Trapoa  Pair. 

Tnpje,  ^ebje Rvi. 

Tropoa^  Andr^os 
Haropos...  ..•  ...Sr. 

Rsgs  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
^McCulloch's  Com.  Die.  p.  968. 

RAGU.  See  Rama. 

RAGUAHILE, ?   Camelus  drons- 

dariua. 

RAGULU.  Tel.  Eieuaine  coracaM  ;  ploia) 
of  Ragi. 

RAH.   Paaa.    A  road  ;  Rah-dari,  a  gmds ; 
Rahzan,  a  highway  robber. 

RAH  AGH  ART  A.     See  Ohatdes. 

RAHAL.   Ar.  a  camel-load,  aboirC  5  ewti. 

RAUALA.  BsMtf.  Hino.  Gioer  arseAinaoi. 

BAHAN.  Bmm.  A  perfected  buddliisi  eamt 

RaHAR.  Hind.P  a  kmdofpvlaecaUedlar. 

BAHAT.  See  Abhicnyawa.     Buddka. 

R  AUlif .  Ab.  Merciful,  an  attribute  of  the 
deilT.« 

RAHMAT.  See  Naksli.i.Riisteom. 

RAHTOR.  A  dynssty  ef  Kanoi^,  ^Hm^ 
warda  coatinued  in  Marwar  or  JoribpHf- 
They  eemmence  authentic  history  ia  A.  D.  tO#f 
By  YavaaasTs,  prasee  of  Pariipur  ?  auppoeetf  tf 
Indo-Scythic  origin.  InA.  D.  1381,  Chondl 
aeaauked  Mandor  and  made  it  his  capital.  Ia 
1660,  was  mundered,  Ajit  Singh,  in  wnose  raigi 
ocenried  theRahtor  conflict  at  Delhi,  4ll»  Jirif 
1679  (7th  Sravan.  8.  1716)  and  the  Uriitf 
years'  war  against  the  empire  ;  he  waa  mnideial 
by  his  soil.  The  Okaran  are  the  aaered 
theRahtor  country ;  the  warlike  tribes 
the  heroic  lays  of  the  bard  more  than  the 
of  the  brahmin.  The  Chsran  are 
out  reverenced  by  the  Rahtor,  and 
lands,  literally,  on  the  tenure  of  *an  old 
lo  Colonel  Tod*8  time,  the  genealogical 
of  the  Rahtor  was  about  flfly  feet  in 
<iomnienoing  as  usual  with  a  tiMogony, 
lowed  by  the  prciduction  of  tha  first  U 
from  the  spine  (raht)  of   Indra,   the 

lather  being  ^  Yavanaswa,  prinoe  of  Pariipoor. 
Of  the  lopagraphy  of  Parlipoor,  the 
had   no  other  notion  than  that,  it  waa  in 
north  ;  the    genealogiea  traqe  their 
to  Cuah,  the  second  foq  of  Rama ;  oonaeqi 
they  would  be  Suiyavaaaa*    But  by  the 
of  thia  r^pe  they  are  denied  thia  honoar ; 
although  CttshitCi  thegr  are  held  to  be  the 
ceudants  of  Kaayapa  of  the  Solar  xace»  hy 
daughter  of  a  Dyte  (Titan)*    The  progeny 
Hirna  Kasyapa  is  accordingly   stigmatiiedi 
being  of  demoniac  origin.  They,  hpweferj 
ceeded  to, the  Lunar  race  of  Cushnabar 
ants  of  Ujamida,  the  founders  of  (Tanonj. 
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j«d,  some  eeoealogists  maintain  the  Rahior  to 
be  of  Kusika  raoe.     The  first  locality  of  the 
JUblor  wa§  Gadhipoora,  or  Kanouj,  where  they 
aia  foond    enthroned  in    the  fifth    eentory; 
lad  thongb,  beyond    that   period,   they   con- 
geet  tbeir  itne  with  the  priuoea  of    Koeuk 
or  Ayoflit  the  facta  rest  on  assertion   only. 
In  the  period    approaching    the  Tartar  con- 
quest of  India,  we  find  them   contesting  vvith 
tiia  last  Tuar  and  Cbohan  kings  of  Delhi^  and 
kbe  Balioa-rae  of  Anhuiwarra,  the  ri^rht  to  para- 
■ODDt  importance  amidst  the  princea  of  India. 
Tfce  eombals    for  supremacy,  destroyed  them 
dl.    Weakened  by  internal   strife,  the  Cbohau 
ff  Delhi  fell,  and  bis  death  exposed  the  north* 
west  frontier.    Canouj   followed  ;    and    while 
its  last  prince,   Jyechund   found  a  grave  in 
the  Gaqges,  his  son  Seoji  sought   an  asylum 
i»  Maroost'hulU,  the  regions  of  death.     Seoji 
tis  the   founder    of   the     Rahtor   dynasty 
is  Marwar  on  the  ruins  of  the   Purihara  of 
llaador.      Here  they  brought  their  ancient 
Birtial  spirit,  and  a  more  valiant  being  exists 
let  than  can  be  .found  amongst  the   sons  of 
iBDJi.     The  Mogul  emperors   were  indebted 
kv  half  their  conquests  to  the  Lakh  Turwar 
lihtoran,  the  100,000  swords  of  the   Uahtor. 
tf$  Rahtor    has     twenty-four  sac'faa.      The 
pAtor  of  Bikaneer  are  unchanged   in  their 
jprtial  qnaliHcatioiis,  bearing  as  hi^h  a  repu- 
Moa  as  any  other  class  in  India.    The  R»htor 
fthe  desert  have  fewtir  prejudices  than  their 
eastern    brethren ;  they  will   eat    food, 
ttt  inquiiing  by  whom  it  was  dressed,  and 
drink  either  wine  or  water,  without  asking 
em  the  cup  belonged*     They  would  make 
hest  soldiers  in  the  world  if  they   would 
to  discipline,  as  they  are  brave,  hardy, 
satisfied,    and   very  patient ;  but  in  the 
ate  ose  of  opium,  and  smoking  intoxi- 
herba,  are  said  to  exeeed  all  the  Chatees 
,  the  tfairty*8ix  royal  tribes  of  India, 
piala,   or  '  cup*  is  a  favorite  with  every 
i  who  can  afford  it,  and   is,  as  well  as 
m,  a  panacea  for  ennui,  arising  from  the 
of  all  mental  stimulus,  in  which  they 
deficieiit,  from  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
han  moat  of  their   wsrlike  countrymen. — 
p  Majaakim,    Vol.  ii.  p.  115, 196,  2^%. 
pmas'i'rtaMp,^.  253. 
M^U,  ia    biadoo  astronomy,  the  moon's 
pding  Dode,  is  derived  from  a  verb  literally 
pniiig  to  abandon,  Toid,  henoe  also  bbtck, 
Ineaa,   shadow,  &c«>  and  is  represonted  in 
■DO  mythology  aa  having  no  body,  the  umbra 
pi  aatronometa*    The  ambra  may  be  said 
iirottr,    aa  it  were,  the  luminaries.     In  a 
iriad  aenae  the  hiodas  eonsider  it  aa  one  of 
ihacura  planets,  which  oooasion  eelipBes  ; 
^aseordiiig  to  mythology,  Kahu  ia  the  head 
I  manater^  of  which  Ketu  the  descendiiig 


node,  is  the  trunk.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
commentators  to  be  the  Typbseus  of  Kesiod, 
ll&hu  ia  fabled  to  have  been  translated  to 
the  stellar  sphere,  and  became  the  author  of 
eclipses  by  oecasionally  swallowing  the  sun 
and  moon.  The  origin  of  the  hostility  ol 
H^hu  to  the  sun  and  moon  is  this.  When 
the  gods  were  drinking  the  amrita  produced  at 
the  churning  of  the  ocean,  Bahu,  a  demon^ 
assumed  the  form  of  a  god,  and  began  to  drink, 
also,  when  the  sun  and  moon,  in  friendship  to 
the  gods,  revealed  the  deceit.  His  head  was 
then  cut  off  by  Vishnu,  but  being  immortal  by 
having  tasted  the  amrit,  the  head  and  tail  re«< 
tamed  their  separate  existence,  sekI  weie  trans* 
ferred  to  the  sky.  The  head  became  the  cause 
of  eclipses  by  its  animosity  to  the  sun  and  mooiH 
and  the  tail  became  ketu  or  the  descending 
node.  *'  And  now  thou  fall'st  a  prey  to  death, 
like  the  full  moon  to  R^hu*s  jawa  consigned." 
--^frUUam's  Btory  of  Nahy  p.  20^,  2iOi 
ff^UsoHy  Malathi  Madbaoa,  jp.  I15«  See  Graha  ;: 
Ketu. 

EAH-ZANI.  ?ERs^  Irterallyto  strike  on 
the  road,  a  highway  robber. 

RAI  also  Ra  Hind.,  and  Pind*Bai,  Abies 
Smithiana,  Himalayan  spruce,  often  100  feet 
high,  and  5  feet  in  diameter. 

RAI,  the  lowest  of  all  the  titular  honors 
bestowed  on  hind  us,  as  Rai  Futteh  Chandr 
Rai  Ruttun  Chand.     See  Rae. 

HAL.  Bkng.  Duk.  Gdz.  Hind.  Species  oS 
SinapiSj  or  mustard,  viz.,  S.  alba,  raeemoaa^ 
raniosa,  trilocularis,  chinensis,  erysiuoides. 

BAI,  orSarshaf,  Hind.  Brassica  eampestris, 
also  B.  juneea.  £ai  Banarsi.  Brassica  cam** 
pestris. 

RAI  of  KuUu  and  Kaugra,  Abies  Smitbiana*^ 
Hooker. 

RAI  or  RAIAN,  a  fair,  good-looking,  class 
of  men  dwelHuK  throughoat  the  pkims  of 
the  Punjab  in  villagcii  of  their  own  or  holding 
divisions  of  villages  on  equal  terms  with  the 
Jat  and  others,  and  under  a  similar  eoustitu- 
tion.  They  are  not  martial,  bat  apply  the  finer 
cnltivation  to  the  best  lands,  for  whieh  they 
pay  a  high  revenae  and  are  much  appreciated 
by  native  Governments.  Lhey  arv  the  best 
eultivators  i«i  the  province. 

BAIANG.  HiNP.  Abies  8mithi«na» 

RAIAN-LROOMI.  Pbms.  Aoibeed. 

RAIGHOBB,  a  town  and  a  Doab  or  Meso 
potamia  in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula  of  ladiii^ 
in  the  dsBUAioiis  of  the  nabob  of  Hyderabad. 
It  has  an  nea  of  6,500  aq.  mika  ami  a  pepu- 
lation  of  500,000. 

BAI  DAS,  founder  of  a  hiadoo  sect  eaUed 
Bai  dasi. 

BAI  DASI,  a  aeet  of  vaishnava  hiadns» 
foanded  by  Bai  Das,  a  disciple  of  Ramauaa(|| 
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and  himself  originally  a  chamar  or  worker  in  (  series  of  ciittinfss,  tunoeis,   mdueU   and  em* 


leather  and  hides* 

KA[  DROOG.    See  KalL 

RAIEM.  A  mahomedan  tribe  on  either  side 
of  the  Indus,  south  of  Kalabagh  and  around 
Multan. 

BAIGAE,  in  Mherwara,  workers  in  skins. 

RAIGUBH.  An  c^  chiefship  now  attach- 
ed to  the  Sambalpur  distriot  of  Central  India. 
It  lies  between  83"*  and  83^  3&'  of  east 
longitude,  and  between  21  "^  45'  and  32''  35' 
of  north  latitude,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  native  states  of  Sirguja  aud  Qangpur 
under  Chota  Nagpur»  on  the  south  by  the  river 
Mahanadi  and  the  Sambalpur  khalsa,  on  the 
east  by  the  aamindari  of  Jaipur  or  Kolabira, 
on  the  south-west  by  the  zamindari  ot  Ghao- 
drapur,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  feudatory 
atate  of  Sakti  under  Bilaspur.  The  principal 
casiea  are  agriculturalyKolta,  Agharia,  Kanwar, 
Saoarsy  Gond  and  fihumia  ;  others  firahmans, 
Rajputs,   Mabanti,   with  a  fair   prcporiion  of  1  years   with  five  pes  cent,  interest  guaranlcsd. 


hank  men  ts,  which  are  only  rivalled  by  those  on 
the  Tbull  ghaut.     Sir  Macdonald   &ephensoBi 
a  civil  engineer,    native    of    Great    Britan, 
was  the  first  who,  in  1843,  suggested  railways 
for  India  during  the   administratioo  of  Loid 
Elleuborottgh,  but  Mr.  Bird,  his  aucceaaor,  took 
up   the  subject.     It  was  not  encoursiged  either 
by    the  Court  of  Direotors  or    the   London 
mercantile  oommnnity.    Subsequently,  donag 
Lord     Hardinge's      administration     and    oa 
his    recommendation,  the  Court   of   Dirrdors 
granted  the  land  for  a  line   from  Calcutta  to 
Delhi  with  a  guarantee  of  lour  per  cent,  of 
interest  on  five  millions  sterling,  and  tliis  was 
the  first  of  the  guarantees   which  have  siaee 
been  extended  to  canals,  irrigation   chanoeb 
and  other   railroads.      The  first  to  progress 
was  the  East  Indian  and  Great  Indian   Poiin- 
sular  Railways,  when  contracts  were    aigned  in 
August  1849,  with  a  free  grant  of  land  for  99 


artisans.  A  chief  of  Baigurh,  as  a  reward  for 
his  fidelity  and  services,  was  declarea  to  be 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  British  Go- 
yernment, 

BA-IUAN.  Hind.  Ocymura  pilosum. 

BAIHANL  Hind.  A  kind  of  emerald. 

BAIIDiE  or  Baiiose,  a  sub-order,  or  family, 
of  Flagiostomous  Cartilaginous  Fishes,  of  which 
the  common  ray  is  the  type.     See  Pishes. 

BAT  JAMUN.    Hind.  Eugenia  jambolana. 

BAI  KA-TEL.  Guz.  Hind.  Oil  of  Siiia- 
pis  alba,  &c.  Mustard  seed  oil. 

BAIKH-MAHI.     A  fish  (sort  of  eel)  found 
in  the  sand  of  rivers^  imported  dried  via  Delhi : 
considered  aphrodisiac. — Irvine,  p.  150. 
•     BAIL.    Hind.    Picea  Webbiana. 

BAILUM,  a  river  near  Palsorah  in  Oodey- 

poor. 

BAILWAYS  were  first  attempted  to  be 
introduced  into  India,  in  1845,  by  two  com- 
panies, termed  the  flast  India  and  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula   Railway  Company,  but  the 


During  Lord  Dalhousie'a  adminiatiBtioa,  tba 
railway  schemes  made  progress,  and  ou  tiw 
18th  November  1852,  Bombay  saw  the  fiiii 
passenger  train  run.  Ou  the  20th  April  1653, 
Lord  Dalhottsie,  in  a  minute,  urged  their  ezfai 
sion  for  strateific  purposes,  and  on  polrtkil 
and  commercial  grounHs,  and  he  mapped 
certain  trunk  liues.  Up  to  1868,  there 
S  lines  of  Bailway  guaranteed,  for  a  distaoos 
of  5,607  miles  with  a  guaranteed  capital  af; 
£84,386»000  sterling.  In  one  year,  the 
gers  were  13,746,000,  of  whom  95  per 
were  of  the  third  class.  The  average  coat 
mile  has  been  about  £16,0f!0,  and  ta 
insUnces  £20,000,  but  with  due 
about  £i0,000.the  mile  is  the  amount 
During  the  year  1866,  the  length  of  line 
for  traffic  increased  from  3,331  to  S,638 
and  the  extent  now  sanctioned  (iocittdiait 
Indian  Branch  Bailway)  is  5^641  instead 
4,924  miles. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year   1879^; 
length  of  4,283  miles  of  railway  was  opea. 
1871,  5,051  miles  were  open,  557  miles 


projectors  found  it   necessary  to  apply  to  Go- 
vernment for  aid,  and  Government  guaranteed  I  ing  been   added  during    1870   and  SI  I 
five  per  cent,  for  a  term  of  99  years,  giving  the  I  ing  1871.     The  most  important  aeetion 


land.  In  1864-5,  the  length  of  rail  in  course 
of  construction  by  eight  Bailway  Companies 
was  4i944  miles.  The  estimated  necessary 
capital  being  £81,000,000. 

The  most  important  engineering  works  con* 
nected  with  Indian  railways  were  on  the  Thull 
ghaut,  by  an  inoline  of  nine  miles  and  a 
quarter,  in  the  course  of  whioh  the  norihern 
branch  of  the  G.  I.  P.  Bailway  attains  an 
elevation  of  972  feet.  The  southern  branch 
is  taken  through  the  mountains  of  the 
Bhor  Khaut,  by  an  indina  nearly  16  miles 
viong  with  a  total  elevation  of  l;S3l  kti  by  a 


pleted  in  1870  was  from   Sohagpore  to 
bulpore  on  the  G.  I.  P.  line,  by  meaua  of 
railway    communication   between  Bomb^ 
Calcutta  was  established.    Next  in  im| 
was  the  completion  of  the  Suti^  brid^e^ 
which   Lahore  and  Delhi  were  joined, 
year  1871  has  seen  Bombay  joined  to 
by  the  linking  together  of  the  Madias  and  i 
G.  I.   P.   railways  at  Baichore.      Thus 
system  of  trunk  lines  originally  laid  do«s 
Lord  Dalhonaie  may  be  regarded  as  ooi 
Commencing  at  Negapatam  the  most 
terminus  of  the  present  Madras  system, 
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pfooaeding  by  Bombay,  Jabbulporep  Allahabad 
aod  Likoie,  to  MooUaii,  on  (he  Indaa*  a  oon* 
tuuous  leagtb  of  aboat  2,800  milfia  of  railiray 
Ills  been  formed.  Very  little  haa  been  dooe  on 
SUte  Railways,  which  deby  appeara  to  be  due 
lo  the  moeh  vexed  qaestion  of  gauge.  Thia 
quesiioa  has  been  happily,  or  unhappily  acttled. 
The  Fiugaub  Northern  Bailway  (between  La- 
hore and  Peshawur)  270  milea  in  length  was  to 
haie  £100,000  expended  on  it  during  1871. 
Dm  total  ooat  of  the  line  was  estimated  at  about 
13,000,000. 

The  Indus  Vulley  Railway  starts  from  a 
Ipoiot  sit  miles  west  of  Mooltan  on  the  Punjaub 
Biilwiy,  and  runs  through  Shoojabad  and  Bha* 
valpore  to  Sukkur  and  thenoe  to  Kotree.  The 
lUef  difioulty  about  this  line  is  to  determine 
^  vhieh  aide  of  the  ri?er  it  is  to  run.  But  it 
ihenld  be  on  the  left  to  be  protected  by  the  river 
from  any  invading  foroe  from  the  north-west, 
lor  fitjpootana«  lines  have  been  surveyed  from 
A^  to  Ajmeer,  via  Jeypore  and  Sambbur, 
IS4  miles,  and  from  Delhi  via  Bewaree  and 
lellonr,  1S5  miles,  to  join  the  above,  with  a 
bnach  of  eight  milea  to  the  Salt  Works.  Opera* 
lions  were  oommenoed  on  the  line  between 
Mhiand  Bewaree,  on  an  outlay  of  50,000^ 
.daring  1871.  The  line  to  Ajmeer  will  proba« 
lly  be  taken,  ultimately,  ou  to  Indore,  from 
,«jiich  pLioa  to  Khundwa,  on  the  Great  Indian 
^£fninsnla  Railway,  a  line,  84  miles  in  length. 
In  been  iaid  out.  A  treaty  was  made  in  1871 
jtatwean  the  British  Government  and  the  mahap 
l^ah  of  Jeypore  for  the  lease  of  the  Sambhor 
jiit  lake,  allowieg  the  Britiah  Goverument 
jfk  exelnsive  right  to  manufacture  and 
iril  salt  there.  The  line  from  Garwar  to 
|ibob]ee»  south  of  Bombay,  ia  etill  under  eon- 
pUenition.  The  diflbsuUiea  of  this  scheme,  and 
file  expensive  nature  of  the  worka  over  the 
Ij^ts,  made  it  necessary  to  survey  the  ground 
afeah.  ICore  favorable  gradients  and  eaaier 
Walks  than  were  originally  oontemplated  have 
•Bw  been  found  praetieable.  The  railway  from 
&oolburga»  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  to 
jiyderabad,  ia  to  be  constructed  by  the  Nizam. 
h  will  be  about  116  miles  in  length,  will  go  by 
fccanderabad  to  Trimulgherry  and  is  to  be  con- 
tfmcted  on  the  broad  gauge.  Oolonel  Btrachey, 
Colonel  Dickens  and  Mr.  Bendei,  Consulting 
Kagineer  to  the  East  Indian  Eailway  Company, 
paeommeaded  2  feet  9  inches  of  gauge  and  Mr. 
bwler,  8  f«'Ot  6  inches.  The  former  were  of  opi- 
lioo  that  **  to  obtain  the  greatest  economy  in  oon- 
Hmetion,  and  eonaeqnenily  the  greateat  poem* 
Ha  exteoaion  of  railwaya  in  India  the  gauge 
whrtad  ahoold  be  the  narrowest  which  would 
mmbina  eonveidenoe  of  transport  for  various 
bade  of  gooda  and  paasengcrs  with  reasonable 
ipeed,  and  with  economy  and  safety  in  work- 
iag,"  and  these  conditions  they  thought  would 


be  fulfilled  by  a  2  feet  0  inch  gauge;  Mr.. 
Fowler  was  of  opinion  that  a  wi(Uh  of  3  feet 
6  inches  should  be  adopted  *'  on  the  groand 
that  it  was  not  greater  in  first  cost  of  works 
and  rolling  stock  than  a  gauge  of  t  feet  9 
inches,  and  was  greatly  superior  in  carrying 
capacity,  convenience  and  economical  working. 
This  opinion  was  overruled  by  the  other  mem- 
bera  of  the  committee,  who  considered  that  the 
cost  of  a  railway  was  in  proportion  to  its  gtiage, 
though  a  glance  at  the  section  of  a  railway 
bank  or  cutting  would  prove  the  contrary.  Mr. 
Hawkshaw,  Conaultiog  Engineer  to  the  Madf 
ras  and  Eastern  Bengal  Bail  ways,  and 
Mr.  Bidder,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Sind, 
Punjab  and  Delhi  Railway  were  both  op- 
posed to  the  adoption  of  any  other  than  the 
existing  gauge  (5  feet  6  inches)  for  future  lines 
as  they  might  be  required  as  branches  to  or  ex* 
tensions  of  existiu^r  Hues  of  railway.  They 
attached  great  importflnce  to  the  inconvenieuct^s 
arising  from  a  break  of  gauge,  and  contended 
that  the  very  small  saving  which  might  be 
secured  by  the  adoption  of  a  narrovv  gaugt; 
would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  these 
disadvantages.  These  opinions  were  transmitted 
to  the  Government  of  India  in  October  1 870, and 
that  Government  has  since  decided  that  3  feet 
8f  inches  shall  be  the  future  narrow  gauge  for 
Indian  Railways.  This  dimension^  the  French 
metre,  is  a  puzzling  quantity  to  deal  with, 
and  nothing  has  be(*n  made  known  aa  to  the 
cauae  of  its  being  adopted. 

In  1870,  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons  employed  on  all  the  opened  lines  in  India 
was  18*9  per  milotthe  proportion  of  Europeans 
and  East  Indians  to  natives  being  nearly  as  I 
to  13.  The  number  per  mile  employed  on  the 
East  Indian  is  16'4  i  the  number  on  the 
G,  I.  P.  is  18  ;  on  the  Bombay,  Ba- 
roda  and  Central  India  it  is  15,  and  on  tho 
Madras  10.  lu  1 870  the  G.  I.  P.  waa  the  deareat 
and  the  Madras  the  cheapest  worked  railways  in 
India.  The  number  of  passengers  killed  and 
injured  by  accidents  during  1870  was  13  and  63 
respectively,  aa  against  48  and  92  in  1869  : 
and  the  number  who  died  from  heat  apoplexy, 
eihaiiation  and  cholera  in  the  trains  and  stations 
waa  114.  The  accidents  in  the  way  of  running 
over  cattle  were  314  •  53  by  the  Madras 
Railway,  ia8  by  the  East  Indian,  52  by 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  and  46  by  the  Bom- 
bay, Baroda  and  Central  India.  Sizty-nine 
collisions  were  reported  in  1870,  against  78  in 
1869  and  64  in  1863.  There  were  258  cases 
of  running  off  the  proper  line  in  1870  against 
149  in  1869.  Of  these  358  accidents,  182 
occurred  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  ;  40 
on  the  8ied,  Punjab  and  Delhi  and  only  10  on 
the  Eaat  Indian  Railway.  The  following  gives 
the  number  of  miles  open,  the  cost  per  mile,  and 
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the  total  cost  of  the  princtpai  Indian  nilways 
up  to  llie  31  St  March  1871. 

Miles.   Per  mile. 


KI.  R.^ 

M.  R 

B.B.Se€.L 
fi.  P.  &  a . 

*ur.  S.  I». ,,, 


1&63  £aO,227 
1872  17,623 


832 
812 
675 
168 
159 


Total  cost. 

£30,401.276 
22,41 7,464 
d,74l,13i^ 
7,486,158 
10,106,700 
1,454,666 
8^860,667 


11,716 
23,883 
14.972 
8,658 
17,988 

The  revenue  derived  from  railways  during 
the  year  1S70  was  £3.864,600  bdng  about 
£340,000  in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  The 
^oss  receipts  were  £6,218,865  and  the  ex- 
penses £8,367,261.  The  Nerbuddeooal  fields 
are  likely  to  he  available  for  railways  in  Central 
India  and  hopes  are  also  entertained  of  the 
Chanda  coal  fields.  In  the  Punjab  and  Sind 
a  system  has  been  organized,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Madras  Railway,  for  growing  trees  for  ftiel. 
The  right  of  purchasing  the  different  gfiaran- 
teed  lines  from  their  companies  can  first  be 
exercised  by  the  Government  as  under  ; 

Eaat  Indian  Railway  main  line.  15  February  1879 

„        J^ahbalpore  line 21  April        1883 

Great  Indian  Peninsula 17  Augu«t    1899 

Madrta )  Aprii        1907 

Bombay,  Baroda,  Oeotrol  In«Ua.  1  May         1905 

gind,  Punjaub  and  Delhi 1  Januaiy  1885 

Bastem  Bengal 80  July         1883 

Oreat  Southern  oi  India IJanuary  1889 

OvdeandRohilkniKi 3  Augnst    1«87 

Cimatic 1  March      1890 


mcasuTO  depend.    The  gUbe  is  wrapped  \bv 

layer  •f  air  about  forty  auks  liigh.    Tkii  air  ii 

ehiafiy  a  mechanieal  mixtune  of  oxygen  lad 

aitroften,  but  ia  also  the  recipieat  of  sll  tb 

volattla  matters  which  rise  from  thesuifcosof 

the  globe,  and  amongst  others  of  watery  vip«ar 

in  proporiioDally  large  quantity.     Aad  the 

flumiibld  climates  of  the  world  are  eaated  ^ 

the  mutual  relatioos  of  this  kyer  of  air,  nd 

tea  aud  laud ;  and   the  changes  of  wutW* 

heat  and  eold»  drought  and  raio,  cloud  nd 

sunshine,  calm  and  tempest,  all  depend  opei 

the  movements  into  which  it  may  be  tfafowa. 

When  its  temperature  is  lowered  the  noiitins 

ia  the  air  falls  in  nin,  hail,  er  snow.    Ii  tfta 

tropics  the  sun's  rays  fall   more  Terti8a%« 

the  air  than  elsewhere,  and  iia  rarefied  partieb 

constantly  rising  form  a  oolumm  ever  mom 

towards  the  poles.    To  fill  the  Taeuum  ttei 

caused  the  denser  air  from  the  fiDsen  pohi 

rush  down  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  1^ 

wards  the  equator,  and  hemse  result  the  p^ 

polar  and  equatorial  air  eoneDta»  the  dind 

eourses  of  which  between  the   poles  sod  tk 

equator  are  bent  by  the  revolution  of  tlie  cailk 

oti  its  axis,  in  the  northern  hemispheie  ato 

the  north-east,  and  in  the  southern  into  tk 

8outh«east  trade  winds  or  vents  alises.   ''Thi 

wind  goeth   towards  the   south,  and  tumft 

about  unto  the  north,  it  whirleth  about  ooitK 

nually  and  retumeth  again  acoordiog  toiti 

circuits."    The  land  becomes  hotter  and  kotter 

.  more  quickly  under  the  sun,  than  the  sea  does, 

Tbe  Boknbay  Bailway  was  opened  I6th  April  '  ""^   ^^^   consequence  is  that  when  tke  am 

1853.  I  becomes  vertical  over  any  portion  of  the  kodit 

Railway  employees  in  India,  in  1^67,  num-    ^^^^  the  surrounding  air  to  a  focus  tbeie; 


bered  ten  thousand  christians,  who  by  regula- 
tions then  introduced  became  more  of  State 
servants.  The  Bombay  and  Baroda  railway 
crosses  the  Tapti,  Nerbu<lda  and  Mahi  rivers 
over  great  bridges  and  viaducts.  One  raihva}', 
850  miles  long,  down  the  Euphrates  valley  has 
been  planned,  to  terminate  at  Bussorah  in  the 
Persian  gulf  and  at  Seleucia  in  the  Levant. 

R\IMANDRUG,  L,  13*  21'  3*.  L.  77*^  59' 
5"  N.  E.  of  Davanhalli,  is  a  hill  station  4,226 
feet  above  the  sea.     See  Kamandroog, 

RAIN.  Htkd.  An  industrious  class  of 
cultivators  in  the  Ptmjab  :  great  vegetable 
growers.     See  llaicu  j  Rttian. 

RAIN. 

Mo...., BuKM.  I  Bnrsat Hikd. 

The  occasional  showers  which  lall  thiough- 
out  the  year  in  Britain,  are  unknown  in 
mf)st  Asiatic  countries,  and  the  first  par. 
ticular  to  attend  to  in  examinmg  their  olimates 
is  the  season  and  the  quantity  of  the  periodical 
rains.  It  is  this  which  regulates  husbandry, 
and  on  which  in  many  countries  the  tempos- 
turc  and  euccession  of  the  seasous  in  a  great 
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and  in  this  way  in  every  latitude  the  gvHk 
primary  world  winds  and  rains  are  biukeD  iato 
seeondary  or  local  winds  and  rains  ;  prodacng 
the  differences  in  nature  and  time  of  the  ol^ 
males  which  prevail  over  the  globe.  OiiB| 
to  the  excess  of  land  in  the  northern  iaaU 
spheae  the  constant  belt  of  lais,  wkciait 
exists  between  the  trades,  instead  of  eoneqpaa^ 
ing  with  the  equator  lies  a  little  to  its  noitii, 
and  the  moisture  gathered  by  the  soutb-eait 
trades  only  falls  in  rain  when  it  rearhes  tk 
tropic  of  Ganoor,  thus  compensating  the  noA 
em  hemisphere  for  its  want  of  evaperakiBg 
surface.  Similar  modifications  and  compoB» 
tioas  on  a  smaller  scale,  occur  in  regard  la 
each  of  the  tradea  separately,  as  the  aom  aB^ 
oeesively  txaverses  the  north  and  seulkaa 
edipfcic.  India  atretohaa  out  into  the  bdt  of 
the  north-eaat  tiadea,  and  were  these  undeii* 
ating  winds,  the  only  rain  wUch  the  Dooom 
would  receive  would  be  that  g«theied  hfthan 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  fvoon  (Xteber  to  Apd 
and  poured  down  on  Madras  dnring  its  HL  8. 
monsoon.  But  at  the  vernal  equinQx  (Mank 
21&t)  the  sun  passes  from  the  southern  heiai 
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^bare  to  the  northern,  it  first  verticai  over 
BoDbaj  mbout  Mey  16th»  neehet  the  highest 
poiatdihtt  vpvard  jonrnej  June  Blst,  the 
mamma  sebtieei.  deaeending,  m  ageia  vertical 
over  Bombay  about  July  &7th,  and   finally  on 
SopfeeniheB  dlat,  the  autumnal  equinox,  having 
IniferMil  ihe  whole  tiropioof  Cancer,  le-entera 
Cafvioani.    Between  May  and  July  the  ann 
shinea  domi  furioualy  oa  the  great   gnaay 
plaaaa  ofOentrai  Aaiafrom  which  ao  vast  a 
emrrent  of  rarefied  air  ascends  up  into  heaven, 
^kat  the  lesuking  vacuum  has  the  power  not 
QBiy  to  oompletoly  reverse  the  direetion  of  the 
90«th*eBBi  tradei  imt  even  to  draw  and  deflect 
the  8.  £•  tnda  towards  India.    Thus  is  the 
aonlh-aresi    mottsoon    brought  about.      This 
mohing  mighty  wind,  laden  with  moisture  ga^ 
tkend.  from  the  Indian  ocean,  strikes  Malabar 
and  the  Concana  at  nearly  right  angles,  and 
tkere,  ehiUed  by  the  cool  green  forest  barrier  of 
the  i^uita)  pours  it  down  on  Western  ludia  for 
four  montla  in  violent  rains,  which  are  ushered 
jm  Hsd  depart  amidat  the  most  terrific  thunder 
atorasa.    And  thus  it  ia    that  the  temperature 
alao  ia  lowered  during  months  that  otherwise 
would  be  80  hot  as  to   make  the   Western 
Ooast    of    India    scarcely    habitable.      The 
f[iista  however,  which  cause  the  rain  to  pour 
4iMrii  OB  Bombay  shut  it  off  from  Madras. 
!E1ie  llecean,  sloping  eastward,  the  superfluous 
Bttn  which   fslla    oa  the    ghats    and  whidi 
dbea  not  flow    into  the  Concans,   drains  off 
Ad  ihe  Bi^.  of  Bengal  as  the  great  continen- 
tal riveiBy  Godavery,  Palaur,  Cattvery»  Pennsr, 
and  Kialna.  The  Ohata  oease  about  Sunt ;  and 
tkoe  the  Sautpoora*  Vindhya  Mid  Avavalli  moun- 
teina  eondenae  the  olouda  borne  by  the  south- 
.vest  wind,  and  flood  Surat  and  Baroach  with 
tkm  Taptee  and  Nerbudda — the  only  Deocan 
mem  flowing  weatward— 4ind  Guserat  and  a 
jBTge  {KMrtioo  of  Bajpootaaa  with  tha  eoimtless 
^ifffnenfat  of  the  Sabermntty.  The  ^nfl»*«^^^  of 
Am  aoiith-west  wind  reaelies  to  the  Uimaiaya-*- 
tet  not  soflidantly  to  irrigate  the  wide  plains  of 
HnidooBian,  the  Punjab^  and.8indh.  At  the  very 
-tHae  that  the  ann  ia  dnniiigaU  the  vapours 
doi  the  Indian  Oeeao  to.  the  eeeata  of  India, 
Ma  nya  are  melting  the  snows  of  the  Himalaya 
^aad  Hindoo  Kush,  whieh  flew  dawn,  to  the 
JBfty  of  Bengal  and  the  Aaahian  Sea  aa  the 
aamdl  Ganges  and  priausvid  Indus.    Xhna  ia 
Xadia  wataied^  and  that-  tamapeort  pronddbiar 
aaa.wodd^fonoua  Brodoeta»  hut  for  whteh  thagr 
sever  would  have  beoome  of  so  great  ftmamatir 
viiML    Ii.ia  a  wondarfai  aehaHae  of  faresa.and 
pkenomena  all  harmoniously*  unenon^i  and 
aaAaxih^  wiaridng  together  fat  good»  by  the 
iainite  laleUigeMey  gaodaesa  and.  power  of  God. 
Xadi  iaeh  of  imo^l  repraseDta  a  ton  of 
watec  par  aere.    Out  of  the  1,000  miles  of 
Ghat  along  the  western  coast  of  India;  taking 


the  single  top  of  Mahableshwur^  and  estimatlDg 
its  surface  at  6,000  acres,  and  ihe  rain^M  on  it 
at  300  inches  a  year,  it  results  that  180,000,000 
of  tons  of  water  fall  on  it  yearly.  More  than 
half  of  the  rain  which  falls  ou  the  Ghata  poun 
down  into  the  sea. 

The  most  remarkable  rainy  aeasou  in  Indiai 
is  that  called  the  aouth-west  nonaeon.  It  ei* 
tends  from  Africa  to  the  Malay  peniaaula,  and 
delugea  all  the  intermediate  oouatries  within 
certain  lines  of  latitude,  for  four  months  in  the 
year.  In  ihe  south  of  India  this  monsooa  eom* 
mences  about  the  beginning  of  June,  but  it  geta 
later  as  we  advance  towards  the  north.  Its 
approach  is  announced  by  vaatmasaea  of  douda 
that  rise  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  advanoe 
towards  the  north-^ast,  gathering  and  thioken* 
ing  as  they  approach  the  land.  After  aoma 
threatening  days,  the  sky  assumes  a  ttoubled 
appearance  in  the  eveninga,and  themovsoon  ia 
general  sets  in  during  the  night.  It  is  attend*- 
ed  with  such  a  thunder -storm  as  can  soircely 
be  imagined  by  those  who  have  only  seen  that 
phenomenon  in  a  temperate  climate.  It  gen» 
rally  begins  with  violent  blaata  of  wind,  which 
are  succeeded  by  flooda  of  rain«  For  some  hours 
lightning  is  seoii  almost  without  intermissiea^ 
aometimea  it.  only  illumiaatea  the  sky,  and 
shows  the  clouds,  uear  the  horizon  ;  at  othen 
it  discovers  the  distant  hills,  and  again  leavaa 
all  in  darkness,  when  in  an  instant  it  ra^ppaara 
in  vivid  and  successive  flashes,  and  exhibits  the 
nearest  object  in  all  the  brightnesa  of  daw* 
During  all  this  time  the  distant  thunder  never 
oeasea  to  roll,  and  is  only  silenced  by  aoma 
nearer  peal,  which  bursts  on  the  earwithavcba 
auddeo  and  tremendoaa  crash  aa  can  acaroely 
fail  to  strike  the  moat  iaseasible  heart  with 
awe.  At  length,  the  thunder  oeasea,  and  nothing 
is  heard  but  the  continued  pouring  of  the  rain, 
and  the  rushing  of  the  rising  streama.  The 
next  day  presents  a  gloomy  ^etacle  :  the  raia 
still  descends  ia  torrents,  and  scarcely  allows  a 
view  of  the  blackened  fields  :  the  rivers  are  swol. 
lea  and  diaeolouffod,  and  aweep  down  along 
with  them  the  hedges^  the  hata,  and  the  icaniin 
of  the  eultivatioa  which  was  carried  on,  dariag 
the  dry  aeasoa^  in  their  beds.  To  penoas  who 
have  long  resided  in  India,  theae  stermslose 
much  of  their  gmndeaa^  yet  they  aometimea 
riae  to  each  a  pitch*  aa  to  make  ai>  impreaaton 
an  those  meat  hahitiaated  to  Ihem^  It  was' 
flieationed  to  Mr ^  Slphinatono  by  a  gentla- 
maa  who  had  been  lor  some  time  ia  Mabhar, 
the^pvoviaee  moet  distingaished  lor  the  violenoe 
of  the  moasooti,  that  ha  there  heard  a  elap 
of  thunder  which  pKadaoad  a  aiimoa  af  a 
mkiBle  in  a  lat^a  partf  of  officeia^  aocTmadb 
a  great  part  of  the  oompany  tarn  pala.  This 
laata  for  some  days,  after  whieh  the  sky  desrs, 
and  discovers  the  face  of  nature  changed  aa 
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if  by  eneluatineiit.  Before  the  itorn,  the 
ields  were  parched  up  and,  e&oept  ia  the  benda 
of  the  riverB,  acaroe  a  blade  of  vegetatkn  was  to 
be  aeea  :  the  cieamesa  of  tlie  sky  was  not  in* 
torrupted  by  a  aingle  cloud,  but  the  atmoaphere 
waa  loaded  with  dust,  which  was  auffieteat  to 
ireiideir  distant  ohjeeta  dim  aa  in  a  miat  and  to 
■nke  the  aun  appear  dull  and  discoloured,  tUl 
he  attained  a  eonsiderable  elevation:  a  parching 
wind  blew  like  a  blaat  from  a  furnace,  and  beat* 
ed  wood,  iron  and  et cry  other  solid  material, 
even  in  the  ahade  ;  and  immediately  before  the 
monsoon,  thia  wind  had  been  succeeded  by  stiil 
more  sultry  calms.  But  when  the  first  violence 
of  the  storm  ia  over,  the  whole  earth  is  covered 
with  a  sudden  but  luxuriant  verdure  ;  the  rivers 
are  full  and  tranquil ;  the  air  is  pure  and  deti- 
fiioQB  ;  and  the  sky  it  varied  and  embellished 
iwith  obuds.  Tbe  effect  of  the  change  is  Ttaible  on 
all  the  animal  creation,  and  can  only  be  imagined 
in  Europe  by  auppoaing  the  depth  of  the 
^reary  winter  to  start  at  once  into  all  the  fresh* 
nesa  and  brillianey  of  spring  From  this  time  the 
lain  falls  at  intervals  for  about  a  month,  when  it 
eomea  on  again  with  great  violenoe,  and  in  July 
^the  raina  are  at  theur  heiKht ;  during  the  third 
^Month,  they  rather  diminish,  but  are  still  heavy : 
and  in  September  they  gradually  abate,  and  are 
often  entirely  auspended,  till  near  the  end  of  the 
aaonih,  when  they  depart  amidst  thunders  and 
tempests  as  they  came.  Such  is  the  monsoon 
in  tlie  greater  part  of  India.  It  is  not,  how- 
.eyer,  without  aome  diversity,  the  principal 
isature  of  which  ia  the  delay  in  its  commence- 
ment, and  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
ram^  aa  it  secedes  from  the  aea«  So  tl^it  no 
trace  of  it  can  be  perceived  at  Gftudahar.  A 
iremarkable  eieeption  to  thia  rule,  is,  however, 
to  be  obaerved  in  the  north-east  of  Afghanistan, 
which  although  much  further  from  the  aea  than 
Candahar,  is  suhject  to  the  monsoon,  and  what 
ia  equally  extraordinary,  reccivea  it  from  the  east. 
These  anomaUes  may  perhape  be  accounted 
for  by  the  following  ooosiderationa.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  cbnds  are  formed  by  tbe 
vapmir  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  are  driven  over 
the  lanU  by  a  wind  from  the  aouth-weat.  Most 
part  of  the  tract  ia  which  the  kingdom  of  Gaubul 
Mea,  ia  to  leeward  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  and 
leeeiveaanly  the  vapours  of  the  narrow  sea 
.beftwcea  ita  aouthem  ahores  and  the  latter 
oounticy,  iHiich  are  but  of  email  extent,  and  are 
exfaauated  ia  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  ^ 
.coast.  India,  lying  further  easti  and  bey«nd 
tfaeahelterof  Africa,  4he  monsoon  spreads  over 
it  without  any  obstrhctioii^  It  is  naturally 
moot  aeaon  ne«r  the  aea  from  which  it  drawa  its 
ioppEsa,  and  is  exhausted  alter  it  has  paaaed 
oveV  a^gveat  extent  of  land.  For  this  reason,  the 
rains  are  more  or  less  plentiful  in  each  country, 
according  to  its  distance  from  the  sea,  except  in 
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thoae  near  high  mountains,  which  smii  tk 
douda,  and  prooum  a  larger  supply  of  nk 
for  the  heighbaarittg  tracts,  than  weald  iiafc 
faUen  to  fthmr  share,  if  the  passage  of  the  eba^ 
had  bees  unobstructed. 

The  obataolo  presented  to  the  doodsud 
winds  by  the  mountaina  haa  aaother  effini  of  m 
asftall  importance.  The  aoath^west  bkri8om 
blows  orer  the  ocean  in  ita  natural  direetioB ; 
and,  though  it  may  experience  aeaw  divenititt 
after  it  reaohes  the  land,  iu  general  ooane  ofer 
India  may  still  be  said  to  be  towards  the  loitk- 
east,  till  it  is  exhanated  on  the  westera  tsd 
central  parta  of  the  peninsula.  The  pronms 
in  the  north-east  receive  tbe  monaoon  ia  a  dif- 
ferent manner  :  the  wind  which  tarings  the  ion 
to  that  part  of  the  continent,  originally  bkwrs 
from  the  aouth-weat,  over  the  Bay  of  BcngA 
till  the  mountains  of  Himalaya,  and  those  vhidi 
join  them  from  the  eoutJi,  stop  its  progRas^asd 
compel  it  to  follow  their  course  towards  Ike 
aorth-weat.  The  prevailing  wiiid,therefoieyin 
the  region  south-west  of  Himalaya  ia  frtm  the 
south-eaat,  and  it  is  from  that  quarter  thst  tk 
provinoce  in  Bengal  reoeive  their  rains.  Bat  wte 
the  wind  has  readied  so  far  to  the  north^aat 
as  to  meet  with  the  Hmdoo  Cooab,  it  is  tpk 
opposed  by  that  mountain,  and  turned  off  ikng 
iia  face  towarda  the  west  till  it  meets  tbepio- 
jectiott  of  Hiodoo  Goosh  and  the  SoIIibia 
ruBge  which  prevent  its  further  progress  in  tkt 
direction,  or  at  least  oompd  it  to  part  with  tiie 
douda  with  which  it  was  loaded.  The  effast  ol 
the  mountaina  iu  atoppiuK  the  clouds  horaebf 
thia  WBid,  is  dtffenat  in  different  places.  ISeu 
the.  aea,  where  the  douda  are  otill  in  a  deep 
maaa*  part  is  discharged  on  the  hills  and  the 
country  beneath  them,  and  part  passes  up  to 
the  north«weat ;  bat  part  makea  ita  way  ant 
the  fint  hills,  and  produces  the  rains  in  Tibet 
In  the  latitude  of  Kadimeer,  where  the  failbiit 
coasiderabiy  exhauated,  thia  last  diviaioa  is 
little  perceived  .-  the  aouthern  face  of  the  hih 
and  the  oonatrv  atill  farther  aouth  is  watotd ; 
aod  a  part  of  the  douds  condaue  their  ]ao* 
gresato  Afghanistan;  but  few  make  ther 
way  over  the  mouataina^  or  reach  the  valh^  of 
Kaahmeer.  Tbe  donda  which  pass  on  to 
A%hiniBUn  am  eahaoated  aa  they  go,  Ihi 
raina  become  weaker  aad  weaker,  and  at  latf 
are  merely  aaiiicient  to  water  the  asoiuilaiB^ 
witi»ut  mudi  affodtiAg  the  plaina  at  fteir 
bstfe,  and  some  parta  of  ^le  Paujab  are  afaaoot 
raialaaB. 

'Ttoiibo^  obaervakfomi  wiSk  4x>miect  thsU- 
lowing  -foeta : 

>  The  aottth-weat  monaoon  awoepiug  aidag 
from  the  Indiau  ooeaa  and  Arabian  9m, 
ooumifenoeh  on. the  Malabar  eoaat  ia  May, 
and  is  there  very  violent,  it  ia  later  aad 
more   moderate  in  Mysore ;  and  the  Coio^ 
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mandel  Coast,  covered  by  (be  mountainous 
countries  on  its  vrest,  is  entirely  exempt  from 
it  or  ouly  felt  in  tbe  form  of  occasional 
showers.  Further  north,  the  S.  W.  monsoon 
begins  early  in  June,  and  loses  a  good  dea)  of  its 
▼iotefiee,  except  in  the  places  influenced  by  the 
neigfaboorhood  of  the  mountains  or  the  sea, 
where  the  faH  of  water  is  very  considerable. 
About  Delhi  it  doea  not  begin  till  the  end  of 
June,  and  the  fall  of  rain  is  greatly  inferior  to 
what  is  felt  at  Calcutta  or  Bumbay.  In  the 
north  of  the  Punjaub,  near  the  hills,  it  exceeds 
that  of  Delhi  ;  but,  in  tbe  south  of  the  Punjab, 
distant  both  from  tbe  sea  and  the  hills  very 
little  rain  falls. 

The  countries  under  the  hills  of  Kashmeer, 
and  those  under  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  (Pnkhlee, 
Boonere,  and  Swat)  have  all  their  share  of  the 
nins  ;  but  they  diminish  as  we  go  west,  and  at 
Swai  are  reduced  to  a  month  of  clouds,  with 
occasional  showers*  In  the  same  mouth  (the 
end  of  Jaly  and  beginning  of  August)  the  mon- 
soon appears  in  some  clouds  and  showers  at 
Peshawur,  and  in  the  Bungush  and  Khuttuk 
oounlries.  It  is  still  less  felt  in  the  valley  of  tbe 
Cabul  ri?er,  where  it  does  not  extend  beyond 
Ijughroann  ;  but  in  Bajour  and  Punjcora,  under 
the  southern  projection)  in  the  part  of  the  Ka- 
fir country,  which  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the 
aame  projection,  and  in  Teera,  situated  in  the 
angle  formed  by  Takht-i-8oliman  and  its  east- 
em  branches,  tbe  suutb-west  monsoon  is  heavy, 
and  forms  the  principal  rains  of  tbe  year. 
Tbere  is  rain  in  this  season  in  the  country  of 
the  Jaujee  and  Toree,  wliich  probably  is 
brought  from  the  north  by  tbe  eddy  in  the 
ivinde,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  that  which 
falls  in  Bunnoo  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  this  cause  or  to  the  regular 
luonsoon  from  the  south-west. 

Diieei  observation  will  probably  at  some 
foture  period  fix  the  point  in  the  outer 
Himalaya,  at  which  the  quantity  of  rain— 
always  greater,  cseteris  paribua,  among  mooo- 
tsdas  than  is  level  countries  is  a  maximom. 
l>r.  Thomson  believes  thst  in  the  Western 
Himalaya  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  will  be 
ioaocl  to  fall  on  mountains  elevated  from  seven 
to  nine  ihoaaand  fact.  Banges  of  mountains 
which  attain  an  ekvatioQ  of  from  ten  to.dbven 
thovaand  feet  have  abeadyv  in  the  Western 
Hinalaya,  a  very  sensible  eieot  in  diminiahing 
tiie  quantity  of  moistiue,  as  indieated  by  the 
▼egetatkn  ;  and  when  the  motmtain  ehaina  be* 
eomc  auffioiently  devoted  to  be  eapped  hf  per- 
petoikl  snow,  they  oondense  a  v^  great  pro- 
portion <^  the  moistuxe  o£  the  aireurretrts 
which  pass  over  them. 

A  reoent  writer  in  the  *'  (Mcotta  Aeview" 
concludes  that  the  number  of  trees  does  not 


affect  the  rain-fall,  hot  he  recognizes  that 
trees  cause  an  increased  deposit  of  dew,  pre* 
vent  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  earth 
whether  derived  from  rain  or  dew,  and  that 
an  increased  number  of  trees  is  calculated  to 
modify  an  arid  climate  very  materially  for  the 
better.  But  the  general  belief  is  that  the 
presenoe  of  trees  prevents  aridity  and  barren* 
aessy  preserves  springs  and  rivulets ;  lowers 
temperature*  prevents  torrents  and  conserves 
soil. 

The  qaantity  falling  at  Neuera-elia  has 
perceptibly  diiuiaished  of  late  years  probably 
owing  to  the  extensive  clearing  of  ihA  surround- 
ing forests  for  coffee  planting. 

In  several  parts  of  the  Delhi  district,  the 
average  rain-fall  is  abont  17  inohea;  at 
Umballa  SO  ;  Loodiana  20  ;  Hushiarpttr  SO  >• 
Jullundur  25;  Umritsar  28;  Lahore  15; 
Montgomery  in  the  Baree  Doab  6  inches  and 
Multan  -x^ths  of  an  inch. 

The  rain  belt  or  calm  belt  between  the 
trade  winds  travels  up  and  down  the  earth. 
It  has  a  mean  breadth  of  about  6*^  of  latP* 
tude,  but  in  summer  is  between  8^  and 
14^  N.I  and  in  spring  between  5^  S.  and 
4^  N.  Bionsoons  are  for  the  most  part  formr 
ed  of  trade  winds.  When  a  trade  wind  ia 
turned  back  or  diverted  by  overheated  districts 
from  its  regular  course  at  stated  periods  of  the 
year,  it  is  regarded  as  a  monsoon.  The  N.  E. 
and  S«  W.  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  are 
the  N.  £.  trade  winda  turned  back  by  the 
heated  plains  of  the  interior  of  Asia  and  the 
desert  of  Gobi.  The  8.  W,  monsoon  prevails 
from  May  to  September  and  N.  £  from  Novem- 
ber to  March.  Doldrums  is  the  rain  belt  or 
calm  belt  of  the  tropics. 

The  fall  of  rain  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
Cutoh  on  the  western  side,  averages  ISO 
inches,  some  of  which,  at  least  160  inches,  are 
again  carried  oft  to  sea«  The  full  on  the  Concan 
averaiees  70,  of  which  30  flow  to  the  ocean. 
The  mean  depth  of  the  ocean  is  about  4  miles, 
the  greatest  depth  the  sounding  line  has  ever 
reached  is  5\  miles ;  mean  elevation  of  the  land 
is  abont  1,000  feet. 

Bain  sometimes  falls  to  the  extent  of  12 
to  15  incites  in  India.  In  the  hot  season, 
Madras  is  often  visited  with  refreshing  noa- 
monsoon  rains  which  mudi  reduce  the  heat 
of  that  period,  and  produce  forage  for  cat- 
tle. In  1854,  Major  Worster  published  a 
table  of  monthly  and  yearly  results  of  the 
observations  of  the  rain  gauge,  at  the  Madras 
Observatory,  from  1813  to  lS5f,  show- 
ing an  average  annual  fall  of  49|  inchea  ef 
rain  during  the  forty-two  years.  C4^  this 
amount  29]f  inches  fell  during  the  monsoon 
months  of  October,  November  and  December^ 


Ui 


tbe  other  SO  incbea  fallmg  during  the  other 
non-monsoOD  tnoxths  of  the  yeir.  A  strik- 
ing  conDexitin  heiween  the  amovnt  fnlitiig  in 
the  no n- monsoon  mouths  with  the  fall  la 
October,  November  bdiI  December  foUowii)g 
and  these  falls  seem  to  sugar  a  copKMi*  moBseon 
for  the  moDBODii  ye«r.  lu  the  42  years  of  the 
table,  there  were  30  year*,  in  which  the  fall  in 
the  noa>monsoon  monlfas  irss  sbon,  and  3i 
years  id  which  it  was  under  the  average, 
In  the  SO  years  when  the  rains  of  tlie 
uon-moiiBooD  months  had  been  at  or  above 
the  average  of  20  inehe*,  the  rains  of  the 
following  monsoon  months  hod  likewise,  iti 
16  years,  been  at  or  abuve  the  average  of  29  j 
inches  :  and  in  the  it  yrara  when  the  rains 
of  the  iion*montoon  months  had  been  below 
their  average,  in  16  iustanoea,  the  next  i 
MOn  has  boen  deficient. 
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Btgitttf  of  tat  Plueiomtitr  a. 
//*w  1817  to  1847. 


Bmbtf 


4512 
22-6* 

1665 
IS '82 
1518 


■23-67 

i7-<a 


I- 


r«uiiiii 

is  V 

1*1,1* 

Ltmhtt 
OebilK 


»res|  20-24 
U8'37    19-40 
20'au,  28-52 
S6-G9   13  83 
lfi-88   1970 
--      8  07    17-88 
2*-*5,  B5']7    12-M 
17-75   28  97^    8-4f 
lO-iB   10-61 
63  76    17'22 
\0-m  12'10 

ii-te!  10-66 

27-81   27  a* 


48-Oi 


4'66 


21-80^  13'35 
SI '83    IS'05 

4-27   3576 
24-05   37 
24-39   22 -i^ 

8-70  7-31 
32-lH  18-le 
24-24 
2[-21  20-53 
26.45  37.1" 
22'49  18-20 
tS'G2  «-65 
20-44 
40-5» 


5-60j' 

8  9a    5m 


Aver»ge  aDBoat  fall  in  tbe  lest  31  yetn,..7Hi 
When  the  sun  has  returned  to  the  nonhen 
hemisphere  and  heatul  the  great  arid  pliiu  of 
central  Asia,  of  Tartary,  Thibet  and  Uanpilii, 
theee  rarify  the  air  of  tlie  N.  E.  trade  wiadi, 
and  osuse  it  to  re-asceiKl  thereby  creatiiurH 
in-draugfat  from  tbe  nir  of  the  lAdiaa  ocsui. 
The  Bontb-east  trade  winds  tkercfbie  rush  oki 
into  tbe  northetn  heampheie,  and  are  thus  m- 
veiMd  in  certain  puts  of  the  IndiaH  oesaa 
daring  the  sununer  and  aarij  autumn,  into  ik 
S.  W.  mooaoon.  Thia  wind,  &nin  tbe  India 
and  sen  of  Ambia  atrikes  perpeadiea- 
tavly  on  tbe  western  ghaU  nad  precipitates  ib 
moisture  on  the  narrow  atrip  of  land  betwaa 
the  ghata  and  the  sea,  and  it  is  tbea  tbatSoahtt 
ahares  in  the  falL  Aimost  all  the  lain  U% 
in  Bombay  is  bsongbt  to  it  by  theso^b-anc 
moasoea,  during  the  fin  moatha  of  Jsae  to 
October ;  the  Ferurtan  Andes  hate  a  dry  and  a 
vet  aide  of  the  monntaina  ;  bat  Somhty,  thirty 
milaa  to  thg  mat  of  the  Westera  Obata,  bai  ■ 
dry  and  a  vet  aoHii, 
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The  rainfall  at  Bombay,  in  the  five  months, 
to  October,  durinp^  the  41  years  1836  to 
16  iDclusive,  raDge<i  from  35*10  in  1855 
118*88  inches  in  1849*  At  the  undermen- 
places  the  falls  are  : — 


( 


In. 


Weight. 
Tons. 


Mahahaleshwnr., 

Panehgunee 

Poorandhor...  .. 

Dhannaa  a 

Kupowlee 

Dogihai... ... «  ... 

SiQiIa  •••..  ••.«•. 
NjneeTal....^... 

Barjding... 
Cherrapoojee... 


•  •  •  ••• 


254  25,400 

50  5,000 

78  7/iOO 

85  3,500 

159  15,200 

70  7,000 

80  8,000 

70  7,000 

100  10,000 

150  15,000 

400  40,000 


Sjlhet 209    20,900 

'Aerording  to  the  tables  kept  by  Pr.  Mor- 
from   the    commencement   of     the   year 

1  to  the  end  of  1846,  the  average  annual 
of  rain  in  Tavoy  daring  that  time  was 
6^  inches,  pr.  Walter  mentioned,  in  1857, 
the  ar^rage  of  the  preceding  five  years 
been  ld4'28  inches,  and  the  greatest 
ded  fall  in  one  day,  was  on  the  27th  of 
l857y  when  12*75  inches  were  registered. 

James  E..  Tennant  mentions  that  on  the 
m  tide  of  the  Dekhan^  the  me»n  of  rain  is 


80  inches,  ami,  on  the  eastern,  5  2  8  inches  falj 
on  the  averHge. 

In  Ceylon,  the  averac^e  rainfall  rarely  exceeds 
80  inches. 

At  Mahab^leshwur  it  is  254  inches. 

At  Uttray  Mullay,  in  Malabar,  263  inches. 
At  Sylhet  209,  and  610*8  at  Cherraponji. 
These  data  will  sufiice  to  show  the  partial 
character  of  the  rainfall,  in  tropical  India,  at 
different  years.  These  are  regulated  by  the 
monsoons,  and  in  June  and  July,  when  the  fall 
reaches  upwards  of  85  inches,  its  greatest,  in  the 
Malabar  Coast,  little  falls  on  that  of  Coromande). 
A  similar  fact  is  noticed  by  Admiral  Fitzroy 
who  mentions  that  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Ga- 
lapagos Islands,  while  one  aspect  exposed  to  the 
south  is  covered  with  verdure,  all  others  are 
barren  and  parched.  Similarly,  the  west  part 
of  Soootra  during  the  N.  IS.  monsoon  is  destitute 
of  rain  and  venture,  whilst  the  eastern  side  is 
enriched  by  streams  and  covered  by  lainriant 
pasturage. 

In  several  parts  of  the  world  there  is  no  rain 
at  all.   In  the  old  world  there  are  two  districts 
of  this  kind :  one,  the  desert,  or  Sahara,  in  Africa, 
and,  in  Asia,  parts  of  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Persia ; 
another  district   lies  between   north    latitude 
80^.  and  50*^,  and    between  75^  and  1  IS*'  of 
east  longitude,  iocluding  Thibet,  Gobior  Shama, 
and  Mongolia.     In   the  new  world  the  rainless 
districts  are  of  much  less  magnitude,  occupy- 
ing two  narrow  strips  on  the  shores  of   Peru 
and  Bolivia,  and  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala,  with  a  small  district  between  Tri* 
nidad  and  Panama  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 
The  climate  of  the  K  hasia  mountains,  which  lie 
north-east  from  Calcutta,  and  are  separated  by 
the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  river  from  tho 
Himalaya  range,  ia  on   the  other  hand  remark- 
able fur  the  inordinate  fail  of  rain — the  greatest, 
it  is  said,  which  has  ever  been  recorded^     Cap- 
tain Yule,  established  that  in  the  single  month  of 
August  1841,  there   fell  264  inches  of  rain,, 
or  22  feet,  and  that  during  five  successive  days, 
thirty  inches  fell  in   every  twenty tfour  hours^ 
Drs.   Thomson    and   Hooker  recorded    thirty 
inches  in  one  day  and  night,   and  during     the 
seven  months  of  Dr.  Hooker's  stay,,  upwards 
of   500  inches  fell^so  that  the  total  annual  fall 
perhaps  greatly   exceeded  6OO  inches,  or  fifty- 
feet  a  quantity  which  has  been  registered  in  suc- 
ceeding years  [    From  April   1849,  to  April 
1850,  502  inches  (forty-two   feet)  fell.     This 
unparallelled    amount    is   attributable   to  the 
abruptness  of  the  mountains  which/ace  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  from  which  they  are  separated  by  200 
miles  of  Jtieels  and  Sunderbunds.     The  district 
of  the  excessive  rain  is  extremely  limited  ;  and 
but  a  few  degrees  farther  west,  rain  is  said  to 
be  almost  unknown,  and  the  winter  falls  of  snow 
seldom  to  exceed  two  ipches* 
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Monthly  and  yearly  Rain  fall  at  the  Madras  ObterTaiory  from  1813  to  1860. 
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WinUr's  Burmak,p,^% 

BAINA.  Duk.    6inapi8  Chinenaia. 

JtAlN  BOW.  Thek  tap.  Bubm. 

JIMNY  SEASON,  mo  kHla-oo«ioo.  BpRM. 

KALPUK.  A  district  iu Central  India,  hetv^een 
L.  80^28*  8nd«2'='  3S'and  L.  19^  4«'aiid2l* 
45'  ooioprisin^  ihe  larkf^r  part  of  the  tiact  known 
by  the  itame  of  ChhHtti3|£arh,  together  wi<h  a 
]art<e  arf'a  fonueriy  attached  to  SaiDb^tpu;*.  It  is 
about  150  niiles  iu  breadth  from  eaat  to  west, 
Hnd  135  miles  in  )en^th  from  uorth  to  south. 
Like  the  rest  of  Central  India,  Chhattis^arh 
seems  to  have  bt  eh  inhabited  in  the  earliest  tinnes 
by  Bhtiigiya  and  other  Kolanan  rao^s  from  the 
east  The  population  of  Uaipur  baa  been  recruit- 
ed from  all  qunrters  ;  but  the  most  important 
joimigraots,  aud  liie  eairiiest  after  the  6r8t  great 


CapL    Worsttr,    Madrot   ObiervaU^y  Mtam, 


Gond  infaaion,  came  front  the  north.  Kit^wA 

wanderers  in  the  juut^les   cam«  f ^pov  the  out) 

while  from  the  south  and  oi^eat  there  hsitxn 

a  considerable  intlux  of  population.    Of  th«  ia- 

luignant  tribes,  the  Kurmi,  Tell,  (jodhi,  Cbsfar, 

Abri  or  tiaira,  Ganda  and  Kanwaraeem  toteft 

Come  from  the  nurth,  though  a  lari^e  sectioarf 

Teli    and   some    few    Kurmi    have   cooiefr&4 

Nai^pur.  The  greater  member  of  immigtants^Mi 

Che  Routh  and   west  are  the  Halba  from  Bssiac 

and  Chanda^  and  tho  Maratha  race.    Theprii* 

cipal  cultivating  castes  are  Kurmi,  Telii  Chsstf 

and  Halba,  though^  of  these,  only  the  Ktmi 

and  Teli   are  large  landholders.     Ihe  GinOtf 

lay  clftim  tea  very  high   antiquity  amon||[tW 

mhabitaota  of  the  disUict.  Thty  have  all  jom 
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tke  Raidati  seci  formed  by  Bai  Das,  a  chamar 
or  shoe  maker,  a  reformer,  aud  disciple  of 
RamaoaDd,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  the 
firteealh  oentary  in  the  country  lying  to  the 
south  of  Oudli  and  in  Bewa*  The  creed  he 
preached  seems  to  have  been  that  adopted  by 
Ghasi  Das,  the  celebrated  Satnami  teacher,  who 
started  the  great  movement  among  the  Chamar 
FBoe  aboat  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
csittury  and  who  seems  rather  to  have  revived 
the  teachinar  of  Rai  Das  than  preached  a  new 
religion.  The  term  of  Satnami  or  pure  name 
WIS  that  assumed  by  the  followers  ot  Rai 
Das.  As  Satnami  they  are  scrupulous  about 
their  eating,  but  slovenly  and  untidy  in  their 
habits,  and  the  houses  of  evtsn  the  wealthiest  of 
them  are  generally  miserable  hovels.  They  are 
geoerslly  industrious  though  careless  cultiva- 
tors, and  frugal  in  the  extreme,  indulging  in  no 
tttravagance  in  dress  or  jewelry.  The  dress 
of  the  men  is  usually  a  single  cloth,  one  end  of 
which  encircles  their  loins  and  another  their 
head,  and  the  women  wear  little  or  no  jewelry  ; 
yet  they  rarely  make  money  and  seem  to  want 
the  talent  of  getting  on  in  the  world.  Their 
villages  are  seldom  prosperous,  though  there 
are  some  few  malguzar  who  form  conspicuous 
eieeptions  to  the  rule.  Though  this  apparent 
inability  to  improve  their  position  is  partly  due 
•  to  hindu  opposition,  yet  one  great  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  seems  to  be  their  individual 
I  fickleness  and  want  of  perseverance.  A  very 
:  slight  cause  wilt  send  a  Chamar  cultivator  away 
I  from  his  villago  and  though  they  generally  re* 
I  turn  after  a  short  interval,  yet  these  migrations 
r  most  necessarily  hinder  the  accumulation  of 
property. 

The  G^ndi  or  Panka  are  Kabirpapthi  or  fol- 
lowers of  Kabir,  who  is  said  to  have  appeared 
in  the   weaver  caste,  iu  the   same  country  aiid 
pt  the  same  timf,  as  I^hi  Das,  both  being   disci- 
ples of   Kamanaud,   and  their   doctrines  being 
similar  in    many  respects.     Though  they  cul- 
tivate the  land,  they  are  not  generally  esteemed 
as  cultivators,   while  the  few  villages  they  hold 
IS  landholders  are  miserable  in  ihe  extreme* 
The  l^anwar    are   usually   looked  upon  as 
!  aboriginrs,  and  though  their  uppearanoe  and 
their  preference   for   the  jungles  to  the  cul- 
tivated   tracts,    as    well  as    their    abstinence 
from  hindu   observances,  would    seem  to  point 
(0  this  opinion,  there   is  also  some  ground  for 
supposing  them  to  be    Rajputs,    who    settled 
in  early  times  among  the  hills  of  the    Vi()d- 
hyan  range,  and   so  failed   ip   becomiqg  hin- 
duised  like  other  warlike  immigrants.    They 
have  alwavs  made  a   claim,  though   in  a  half* 
hearted     way   to    be    considered    as    Rajputs 
connected  with  the  Tuar  tribe  of  the. north -west, 
>-  imd  their  claim  has  certainly  been  recognised  in 
one  instaace,  as  the  first  jOmwar  chief  of  Narra 
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receive<1  his  estate  as  a  dowry  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Rajput  chief  of  Khariar.  The  warlike 
traditions  of  the  race  are  preserved  in  their 
worship  of  Jh^gra  Ehand  or  Jhagra  Khanda, 
under  the  form  of  a  sword,  a  form  of 
worship  not  uncommon  among  Rajput  tribes, 
and  recalling  to  mind  the  sword  which  was  tho 
national  deity  of  the  Hun  under  Attila,  the 
Kan  war  of  the  present  day  are  most  peace- 
able  and  quiet,  and  when  once  fairly  settlcKi  in  a 
cultivated  country,  are  industrious  aud  good 
cultivators  and  landlords.  In  the  jungles  they 
have  conformed  generally  to  the  customs  of 
their  neighbours,  and  worship  Dula  Deo  and 
Burba  Deo,  as  the  Gond  cace  also  do  •  and  they 
always  seem  to  be  rsady  to  take  up  with  the 
belief  of  those  about  them  though  all  of  ihem» 
except  tht  richer  classes,  who  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered ^good  hindus,  avoid  brahmaus.  They 
bury  their  dead  ;  and  marriages  are  performed 
before  the  elders  of  the  village. 

The  Halba  ace  immigrants  from  the  south, 
and  their  principal,  colony  is  in  th«  south-west 
where  they  bold  thirty-seven  flourishing  villages. 
They  gain  their  living  chiefly  by  distilling, 
spirits  ;  and  worship  deified  distillers,  at  the 
bead  of  whom  is  Bahadur  Kalal.  They  are, 
next  to  the  Teli,  the  bsst  cultivators  ;  except  in 
the  jungles,  they  have  generally  become  hindu- 
ised.  All  that  is  necessary  for  a  good  Halba  is 
that  he  should  sacrifice  once  in  his  life  three 
goats  and  a  pig,  one  to  each  of  the  national 
deities,  called  Narayan  Gosaiu,  Burba  Deo, 
8ati  and  Ratna, 

In  the  jungles  also  the  old  religion  of  theOond 
tribe  is  disappearing,  and  while  all  the  Gond 
worship  Burba  Deo  and^  Dula  Deo  the  latter 
being  the  household  god,  they  know  little 
of  Pauritola  or  Karitola,  Barangasura.  and' 
Gumartola,  who  with  Burha  Deo,  foim  the  dis* 
tinctive  godn  of  the  Dhur  Gond,  to  which  tribe 
most  of  the  Chiiattisgarh  Gond  belong.  They  aro 
all  intensely  superstitious  and  worship  local  dei- 
ties assiduously  ;  though,  except  in  the  jungles, 
the  Baiga  or  village  priest,  whosa  business  it  is  to 
propitiate  the  evil  spirits  of  the  neighbourhood, 
is  as  often  as  not  a  Kewat,  Teb,  or  Ahir,  as  a 
Gondt 

The  other  aboriginal  tribes  are  the  Binj^ 
war^  Bhunjiya,  Saonra,  Nahai,  and  Kauttr; 
of  these  the  Binjwar  are  allied  to  the  Baiga* 
who  are  found  in  the  Mandla  district.  They 
chiefly  live  in  the  north-east  of  Raipur,  and  oo* 
casinnally  cultivate.  The  Bhunjiya  are  com* 
paratively  numerous  all  through  the  eai t  of  the 
district,  and  are  particularly  so  in  tbe  Khaviar 
and  Bicdra  Nawagarh  famindariesi  where  they 
hold  a  |20od  many  fairly  cultivated  ^iUag«8.  Th« 
Saonra  use  only  game.  All  these  jungle*  tribes 
seem  to  have  come  from  Orissa,  and-  their 
dialtcts  are  all  akin    to  Vriya.    EicepI  (h« 


RAISINS. 


KAJAQRIHA. 


SaoQin  they  all  gain  their  livelihood  more  by 
collecting  jungle  prorluoe  than  by  caltivation. 

The  Beldar  of  Uriya  are  tank  dicrgera  by 
profeBsiou,  and  are  all  under  the  command 
of  a  chief  called  a  jemadar,  who  holds  thret: 
villaget  in  the  district.  Under  the  jemadar  are 
a  number  of  naik,  each  of  whom  has  the  com« 
mand  of  f|  gang.  These  gangs  have  no  settled 
home,  but  go  wandering  about  the  district 
wherever  they  can  get  work— Cem^ai  Provinces 

RAIN-STONR.  This  is  used  by  the  Turk 
and  lartar  tribes  to  conjure  rain.  It  is  aUo 
known  fimong  the  Kalinak.  This  stone  was 
called  by  the  Turks  Jadah  (PKRs.  Ifadah). 
perhaps  the  origin  of  the  jade-stone  ?  and  may 
be  connected  with  the  Hindi  word  Jadu, 
conjuring,  in  commop  use  in  India?— Qwafre- 
mer$  on  Rouhid-ud-diM^  pA2S  et  ieq. ;  Hammer*B 
Golden  Horde,  pp.  42  and  436,  quoted  in 
Tide  Cathay,  Lp-  clxxxvii.  fFinter's  BurmaK 
p.  99.  8ir  J.  E.  Tennant,  vol.  «.  p.  66. 
Hooker.  fUm.  Jour.  Vol.  IL,  page  282. 
OurionUeg  of  Scieiuie^  p.  154. 

KAl  RAIAN,  the  hindoo  tiilo  next  higher  to 
that  of  Rai.  The  third  titular  honour  given  to 
a  hinda  as  Rai  Raian,  Hajab  Eswara  Doss, 
Dyawunt  Bahadur. 

RAISALLA.  Hind.  Picea  Webbiana,  Picea 
pindro^,  the  silver  fir. 

I^AISANA.  Hind.  Bertholetia  lanceolata, 

RAISANI,  the  most  respectable  of  the 
Saharawani  tribes  (frqm  ^'rais''  Arab,  a  ruler,) 
are  able  to  raise  500  fighting  men.    bee  Kel^t. 

RAIS  CHINA.  Sb.  China  root.— i?ojr6. 

RAlS  D'ORO, ?    Cephaelis  ipeca- 

chuana* 

RAIS  SUI^AMAN,  commanded  a  Turkish 
expedition  which  in  A.D.  15S8  conquered  Aden. 

KAlSlN  BEBBEHRT.    Berberis  lycium. 

R\ISIN3,    Hinii. 


Fb. 


Bedf^n^ .••  Hind. 

live  Passe It. 

Zabib Malay. 

HaaiM FoaT. 

Uts-ka'h «  PpsHT. 

lB8uq;i Ku8. 

Pagas 8p. 


Raisins  sees 

Kaioins  pads^s ,| 

Roeinen Gbr. 

Dankh,  Mowage  ...  Quz. 

Mooukka HiMD. 

^iamiB  tabs :  Kismis 

surkU -•••   Hind., 

Raisins  are  dried  grapea  allowed  to  ripen 
and  dry  upon  tba  ▼inc.  The  •weet  flesliy 
grapes  which  grow  upon  the  sunny  sheltered 
slopes  of  hills  are  preferred.  When  the  fruit 
ia  ripe,  the  grapes  are  thinned  and  the 
vine  is  stripped  of  its  leaves.  The  8iin  then 
completes  the  saccharification  and  drives  off 
the  superfluous  ii^ater.  When  the  bunches  are 
plucked  they  are  cleaned,  dipped  for  a  few 
aeoonds  in  a  boiling  lye  of  wood-iisbes  and 
quicklime  ;  the  wrinkled  fruit  is  then  drained 
and  dried  by  exppaure  to  the  sun  upon  hurdles 
for  14  orl  5*  days.  The  finest  sun  raisins  are  the 
plumpest  bunches  left  fully  to  ripen  upon  the 


Tine,  after  their  stalks  have  been  cut  half 
through.  An  inferior  kind  of  ndsins  ia  prepared 
by  drying  the  grapes  in  an  oven.  During  the  5 
years  1847  to  1851,  from  \0\  to  131  ions  raisms 
were  imported  into  the  Uuited  Kingdom.  The 
import  dutv  is  1 5t.  per  cwt.  from  foreign  oonn* 
tries,  and  7t.  ^d.  per  cwt  from  British  posaes- 
sions.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  places 
v^here  produced  or  ei^ported,  aa  Malaga,  Valen- 
cia, Persian,  Smyrna,  $cc.  ;  or  from  the  Tariety 
of  grape  or  mode  of  preparation,  aa,  moacatela, 
blooms,  sultanas,  ^.  Kishmish  sabs,  or  green 
raisins  are  dried  in  the  shade, and  preserve  a  pale 
green  color;  4  seers  8  lbs,  are  sold  per  rupee. 
Kismis  sabz  and  kismis  surkh  are  both  ?arieiiei 
of  the  small  raisin,  called  in  Enj^land  the  sul- 
tana, or  seedless  raisin.  The  '*  Munakka,"  of 
N.  W.  India  are  pudding  raisins^  ^fS^  ordinary 
grapea,  dried  carefully  in  the  sun  and  sold  at  S 
seers  per  rupee.  7he  Dagh,  are  bloom  raiaiivi 
prepared  by  dipping  the  finest  bunches  into  a 
hot  solution  of  lime  and  potash,  and  then  diy* 
ing  in  the  shade. — Vater^Um^  Powell,  p.  270. 
f^oole  StatUtia  of  Commerce.  O'Sfuiuyinet^ 
Benff,  Phar.  p.  222. 

JtAlSINSDECORlNTHE.  Fa.  Currants. 

RAITUM.   A  small  river  near  Neemuch« 

HAIIJLI.    A  river  in  Sagar. 
RAIVATA.   See  Menu. 

RAIVATIKA.   A  mountain. 

RAIYANG.  Hind,  of  Kjinawar.  Abiea 
Smithiana,  Hiipalavan  sprnce. 

]^AIZCUINA  also  Cocolmeca,  S?.  China 
root. 

KAIZ  DE  CALUMBA,  Port,  also  Rail 
dp  Coloipbo,  Sp.  Colombo  Root. 

RAJ.  Hind.  A  government,  a  kingdom,  a 
priocipHUty,  a  rule,  a  dyof^ty. 

RAJA.  Sak^.  Light. 

Raja,   a  l^ins:,  a  prince. 

Raja  AKASHA.     See  Tripati. 

Raja  AR{DAMA.  RajaofAsoka,  Tusha, 
Raja  Aswapati,  Raja  Aijuna-^See  Inscriptions  ; 
JunaiKuih. 

RAJABANSI,  in  Rungpur  a  low  caste  race 
engaged  in  Rgricultural  pursuits. 

RAJACA.  Sans.     Sinapis  chinensta. 

RAJA  CHaMARAJA  VADYAR,  See  My- 
sore. 

ItA J^  CHANDRA  GUPTA.  See  ^nsci^ 
tions. 

RAJA  CHARTTRA.    See  Orissa. 

RAJA  PHAR.\l.\  SASTRA.  5iee  X^scrip- 
tion9, 

RAJA  DASALATH.     See  Inscriptions. 

HaJA  DASARATH  KUMARA.  See  In- 
scriptions. 

RAJA  DEVA-     See  Inscriptions. 

RAJA  GHOLAB  SINGH.  See  Skardo. 

RAJAQRIHA.  a  town  of  Behar,  near  whieli 
are  celebrated  buddhi^t  oeyes.    The  mill;.  m«>da* 
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RAJAMUNDRV. 


RAJA    SUTA. 


eate  and  btahmin  girls'  cave  bave  inacriptioni  ia  |  of  the  sea  Godaveri  30  feet.    The   district'  of 

the  Madras  Presidency,  with  the  chief  towns 
of  Rajah muudry,  Bamulcottah  and  Coringf^, 
was  formerly  a  Madras  CoUectorate  betweea 
Viza^apatam  and  Maaulipalam,  with  a  district' 
population  of  1,012,000.  It  lies  between  the 
eastern  hills  and  the  sea,  and  the  Godavery* 
enters  it  through  a  )<ap  in  the  chain,  and  passes 
through  the  district  to  the  sea.  At  the  vil- 
lage of  Dowlaishwaram,  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Godavery  is  a  large  anicut,  7  miles  long.  Ghica- 
cole  and  Rajahmundry  were  the  capitals  of 
And  lira,  aud  of  a  race  of  sovereigns  anterior  to 
the  Christian  era. 

RAJaNG  or  RBJANG,    See  India. 

RAJ  AN  KOOLOOR.    See  Cairn  ;  Hindoo. 

RAJA  FRA6ANGA.     Bee  Inscriptions. 

RAJAPUR     Lat.  I8«  16'  N.  long.  TS**  0.' 

RAJA  PUTNI  MULL  of  Benares,  built  a 
bridge  over  the  Caramnaisa,  the  waters  of  which 
are  deemed  by  hindcos  injurious  to  their  soul's 
safety.  The  same  re- built  a  temple  at  Muttra 
which  cost  70,000  Rupeea,  made  a  stone  tank 
there  at  a  cost  of  three  lacs,  a  well  at  Jwala* 
Mukhi,  which  coat  90,000  Rupees,  he  spent 
90,000  on  a  ghaut  at  Hurdwar,  60,000  Rupeea 
on  a  Serai  at  Brindabun,  on  these  and  other 
public  works  he  spent  eight  lacs  of  Rupees  for 
which  Lord  W.  Bentinck  made  him  a  rajah. 
He  has  recorded  in  four  languages  on  this 
bridge,  the  fact  of  his  erecting  it:  the  foundation 
had  been  previously  laid  by  the  prime  minister 
of  Poona  who  spent  three  lacs  on  it.  The 
bridge  was  designed  by  James  Prinsep, — CeU^ 
etUta  Review,  No.  XLL  Tr.  of  Hind.  Vol.  I. 
p.  «85. 

RAJA.POOTA.  Sam 8.^  from  rajau,  a  king, 
and  putra,  a  son. 

RAJA  RAJ.  Sans.     King  of  kings. 

RAJA  RAJESHWARI.  Sanb.,  from  raja* 
raj,  king  of  kings.,  and  ishwari,  a  goddess. 

RA JARSHI.  ^AiiS.,  from  rajan,  a  king  and 
rishi,  a  sage. 

RAJA  RAtf.MOHUN  RAX.     A  hindu  re- 
former  of  the  eany  part  of  the  niueteenth  cen- 
tury.    See  Ram  Mohun  Roy. 
^  RAJA  RAJASA  MAHATASA  ATASA.  See 
Kabul. 

RAJA  SAMANTA  DATTA.  See  Inacriptibns. 
RAJASAYA,  amongst  ancient  hindu  aover- 
eigns,  a  aacrifice  performed  to  indicate  that  the 
sovereign  is  supreme  over  other  kings:  is  an 
emperor  :  a  royal  sacrifice  performed  kt  an  as- 
sertion of  sovereign  supremacy,  at  a  national 
banquet,  combined  with  a  religious  significance 
as  a   sacrifice  to  the  gods. 

RAJS  HAY.  A  district  in  Bengal,  its  station 
town  Rampur.  It  is  bounded  on  the  K.  £,  by 
grals. 

Raja  SUYA,  Sams.^  from  rajan,  a  king  and 
su,  birth. 


the  Lat  character.  The  caves  are  above  B.  C. 
SOO,  and  are  the  most  ancient  in  India.  The  Na* 
garjuni  cave  and  Haft  Khaneh  or  Satghar  group, 
are  in  the  southern  arm  of  the  hill  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  Brahman  girls  and  milkmaids' 
caves.  Another  neighbouring  group  ia  the 
Kama  Chapara  and  Lomas  Ri»hi  caves. 
Twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Sakya,  Ajnta 
Satra  re-collected  the  fragments  of  his  remains 
and  erected  over  them  a  great- Sl'hitpa  or  tope 
at  this  place.  See  Ajata  Satra  i  Behar;  Budd'ha ; 
Karli  ;  Tope. 

RAJAH  DAKHINA  RANJAN  MOOKER- 
JEB,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  femHle  education 
in  Bengal.  *'  The  first  Hindu  Female  School 
in  India,  for  eitring  a  liberal  education  after  the 
European  model,  called; the  Victoria  School,  was 
established  in  CHlcntta,  in  April  1848,  by  the 
late  Honorable  J.  E.  D.  Bethune^'in  rajah  Moo* 
keijee'a  house  in  Sukea's  Street.  Within  a  few 
weeks  from  the  day  of  its  commencement,  there 
were  enrolled  among  ila  pupils  70  daugh- 
ters of  the  most  respectable  families  in  Calcutta, 
and  among  them  was  a  cousin  of  his  own.  (a 
grand-danghter  of  the  late  Baboo  Dwarka  Nath 
Tagore)a  dauiehter  of  the  late  Honorable  Shum- 
boo  Nath  Pundit,  a  grand-daughter  of  Raja 
Kali  Krishna  Bahadoor,  and  other  notabilities 
of  Calcutta.  The  school  was  subsequently  re- 
Moved  to  Cornwallis'  Square,  Calcutta. 

RAJAU-RAM,  Bag'hel,  protected  the  wife  of 
tiatnaynn,  the  eropernr  Akbar's  mother. 

RAJAH'S  CHOULTRY,  Immediately  west 
of  Madras,  haa  extensive  beds  of  clay-slate  in 
which  the  brothers  Schlagentweit  discovered 
tertiary  fossils.  Underlying  the  sands  and  clays 
of  Madraa  and  all  along  the  sea  coast,  is  a  bed 
of  dark  blue  tenacioua  clay,  containing  nun^erous 
IbsAils  of  existing  species. 

RAJAH  SEHWA.    See  Kelat. 

RAJAH  \1JAYABUADR.V.  See  Inscrip- 
tions. 

RAJAIN.  Hind.  Alnus  sp.  alsq  Ulmus 
intei^rifolia. 

RAJA  JEMBU.     Sans.  Ensrenia  jambos. 

RAJA  KaRIVARMA  DEVA.  See  Inscrip- 
«k>M. 

RAJA  KHARAVELA  SANDA.     See  In- 
ptions. 

RAJAL.  Hind.    Arundo,  sp. ;  also  Yilbnr* 
Of^tinifolium, 

BA JA^I.  TaW .   Kisactus  bonelli.    Temm. 

KA  J  AM  ASH  A,  Sans.  Dolichos  Trauqae- 
barieua. 

RAJA  MUCUTA.  See  Sacti. 

RAJA  MAHA  KSHAIRAPA.  See  Inscrip- 
iiofia  ;  Junagurh, 

RAJAMUNDHY,  in  L.  17»  10'  6"  ;  L.  81^ 
46'  6**,  a  large  station,  west  of  Coringa. 
Tlic   Dak  bungalow  is  81  feet  aborc  the  level 
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RAJ  AST*  HAN  or  HajpooUna,  is  the  col- 
lective and  ctassioal  denomination  of  that  por* 
tioii  of  India  which  is  *  the  abode  of  races 
who  desigtnate  themselves  Rajpoot  or  princes.' 
In  the  familiar  (tialact  of  these  countries  it  is 
termed  Bsjwarra,  but  by  the  more  refined 
Baet'hdna,  corrupted  to  Rajpootans,  the  com- 
mon designation  amongst  the  British  to  denote 
the  Rajpoot  principalities.  Tne, chief  divisions 
of  this  region  are — 

M^war»  or  Oodipoor, 

Uarwar,  or  Jodpoor. 

Bikaner  and  Kishengnrh. 

B^nHi,  I  °'  Harouti. 

Amb^r  or  Jeypoor,  with  its  branches,  depend- 
ent and  inde  pendent . 

Jesyelmer. 

The  Indian  desert  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus. 
•^Tod's  Rajast'han^  Vol.  I.  p.  2  and  5.  See 
ttajputanah. 

RAJA  SURAVTRANA.    See  Insoriptions. 

RAJA  SWAMl  CHASTANA.  8ee  bkr 
scriptioiis. 

RAJA  FRAVAUA  SENA.  See  Inscrip- 
tions. 

RAJATA,  ALSO  RUPIA.     Sans.     Silver, 

Raja  TARLNGINI,  a  history  of  the  rulers 
of  Kashmir  which  commences  with  an  account 
of  the  desiccation  of  the  valley  by  Kasyapa 
muni,  supposed  to  be  Noah.  It  is  in  Sanscrit 
and  is  the  only  Indian  history  of  any  antiquity. 
It  contains  the  history  of  the  princes  of  Kash- 
mir for  a  period  of  4,000  years.  A  copy  of  it 
up  to  A.  D.  1477  was  presented  to  Akbar  who 
ordered  it  to  be  completed.  The  two  words 
are  Sanscrit,  from  rajan»  a  king,  and  t&r&ngini, 
a  river. 

RAJA  UDYOTAKA  KBSARl  DEVA.  See 
Inscriptions. 

RAJA  VICHITRAVIRA.    See  Inscriptions. 

RAiA  xMOKANA  DUMPA.  T*l.  Dios- 
corea,  Sp, 

RAJAURI,  a  district  in  the  western  Himalava 
lying  between  Kashmir  on  the  north  and  Jamu 
on  the  south  between  Lat.  33  and  34  N.  and 
Lat.  74and  75  B. 

RAJ  A  WAR,  a  widely  spread  aboriginal  tribe 
in  Palamow,  ^ngmti  and  Rewah,  westward  in 
parts  of  Sircujah  and.  Jushpore,  and  numerons 
to  the  N*  E.  in  the  parts  of  the  plains  adjoining 
the  hills.  They  are  the  chief  labouring  class  in 
the  Gya  district,  near  the  hills.  They  live  in 
villages  as  a  kind  of  serfs  and  bearers  of  bur- 
dens, carry  paUnquins,  and  when  out  of  employ 
are  apt  to  be  thieves  and  robbers.-- -i/r.  Camp' 
tell,  p.  37-8. 

RAJAZ.   Arab.  A  battle  song  or  war  sons;. 

RAJ-BAN:5l  is  a  name  used  by  the  people 
of  Cooch  Bahar  to  designate  themselves-  Ttiey 
have  adopted  many  hindu  customs. 


RAJ-BHAR,  the  Bhar  of  northern  Indki, 
called  Bharat,  Raj-bhar  and  Bbarpatwt,  ^ 
aboriginal  race  following  the  meanest  of  avoca- 
tions, especially  that  of  swine  herds.  In  the  bilk 
east  of  Mirzapur,  there  are  some  Bhar  n^ 
Tradition  aacribes  to  them  the  whok  oDnnirf 
from  Gorakpur  to  Bundelkund  and  man;  old 
stone  forts.  Frof.  Wilson  supposes  it  poMible 
that  the  name  oomes  from  Bharat^  an  aackst 
name  of  India. — fFiUon*B  CUoisary. 

RAJ-DWaRA«  Sansg,  Literally,  '  therojil 
gate  ;'  an  alluaion  to  the  female  apartmeats,  sr 
Raj.loca. 

RA JEEB.  BBKft.  Water  Ulj,  KeiamUttB 
specLosum. 

RAJGIR.  Doubts  may  exist  regardis$[  tlM 
identification  of  Kurkihar  and  Giryek,  buttheie 
are  none  respecting  Rajgir,  as  the  rsjMS- 
sentative  of  the  ancient  Riija«nrihfl.  The 
name  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern  Rajjrii^ 
repeated  in  numerons  inscriptions  in  the  tea- 
pies  on  the  Baibhar  and  Vipula  moantMa. 
The  old  city  of  Rajagriha  is  called  Kusaican- 
pnra,  or  the  city  of  the  Kusa-grass  by  liwet 
Thsang,  who  further  describes  it  as  the  '*  tom 
surrounded  by  mountains." — B.  A,  S.  /.  Ko, 
34,  1864.    See  lUjagriha. 

RAJ-GUUU,  or  Raj-gur,  is  the  priol. 
tutor,  or  preceptor,  of  a  rsjab  j  but  the  Um 
is  applied  in  Katty  war,  to  the  domestic  brahniB 
of  any  family.  The  Katt'hi  and  even  ency 
individual  of  a  hindu  caste  has  a  Riq^gnr.  in 
the  peninsula,  of  Guserat  and  Kutch,  Ut 
R^j-gur  form  a  distinct  tribe." — Cormadii 
Female  Infcmticide^  p,  25. 

KAJHATU,  also  called  Jeypore,  a  town  ii 
the  Kurd  wan  district  of  BengaL 

BAJIKA,  also,  Tsjettipullu.  Sans.  Eles- 
sine  coracana.     Qcni*  Natchennv* 

RAJIKA.  Bbng.  Siuapis  ramoea. 

RAJlVA(fARU/also  Rajiavaru.  Tsu  Ssdn 
hiodoos  ;  armed  peons  in  Mysore,  also  a  elM 
of  people  in  Kamaon  speakintc  Tclugu. 

RAJ  IN,  A  convert  from  the  Bhatti,  ^\smr 
tors,  shepherds,  thieves  and  evil  livers- 

RAJ  JOGI,  is  the  chief  of  the  ascetic  «|^ 
riors  of  Mewar ;  the  mahunta  are  eomnumdeni 

RAJKOT.  L.  22*  13' ;  L.  71*  ?', inGojeiw, 
150  miles  W.  of  Baroda. 

RAJRUMAR,  a  numerous  and  wealthy  api- 
ottlturSl  race  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  lomr  itfte- 
rious  for  the  murder  of  their  infant  daughten. 
They  claim  deaoent  from  Prithi-raj  in  whom  esd- 
ed,  about  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  esstaiy 
the  Chauhan  dynasty  of  the  priooes  of  Delhi,  ssd 
from  whose  stock  the  present  race  of  the  Bij- 
Kumar  (who  then  also  assumed  this  newfiun^ 
denomination)  is  believed  to  be  spmov.  Their 
niimberi  it  is  said,  doea  not  eioeed  fortjthoa- 
sand,  most  of  whom  inhabit  the  N-  W.1N|J 
vinoes  in  nearly  one  society.    They  are  origiM 
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illy  Biya-Futrav  offspring  of  the  royal  race : 
and  even  exceed  tlie  whole  of  the  Jiijput  r^Msee 
ID  tbe  wildness  of  their  notions  and  peculiarity 
of  their  manners.-^CorniacA;.  Hindu  tiifanticidei 
pp.  1  and  i,     WUs,  Glou. 

RAJMAHAL  HIIiL3  rise  about  20  miles 
8.  of  the  Ganges,  stretch  S.  and  S.  W.  to  the 
Vifldbya  range  and  the  high  lands  of  the  Bee- 
can.    They  termipate  at   the  pass  x>f  Sikrigali. 
They  traverse  the   district  of  £ehar.    Thejp  are 
of  moderate  elevation.    There  is  a  cluster  of 
hills  on  the  W.  of  the  Phulgu,  one  on  the  E, 
of  that  river,  a  third  near  Shukpoojca  100  feet, 
but  the  hills  towards  the  ^uth  i^re  probably 
twice  that  elevation.    The  railway  sweeps  round 
the  eastero  extremity  of    the    range-     The 
SsjoBahal  hills  form  a  kind   of  knot  at  .the 
sUrome  eaa^ru  point  of  t^e  hill  country  of 
Csntral    India  dividing  JBe^gal  fi'om    3ehar. 
Dr.  Oldham  has  shown  th^t  th^  group  pf  rocks 
of  the  B^nmhal  hills  constjllute  a  formation 
i|Bits  distiact  from  that  of  the  og^al-bearing 
Ma  of  Burdwan  and  some  other  localitit^s ;  to 
wbieh  latter  group  be  applies  the  name  of  the 
SsflBuda  beds.    Ue  shows  thi^  the  fossil  vege- 
tstion  of  the  two  formations  is  entirely  different 
both  specifically  and  in  general  aspect ;  thai 
act  one  specief  is  common  tp  tbe  two ;  that  the 
Ib^mahal  beds  are  characterized  by  a  remark* 
fibie  abundanoe  and  variety  of  cycade^  by  a 
Asoipacauve   paucity  of  fern^  and  by  the  ab- 
sences in  particular,  of  the  gcfius  ^Glossopteris, 
9s  well  aa  of  Pbyllatheca  and  Vertebraria; 
while  the  Burdwan  or   Damoqdah  beds   are 
cbaraoterized  especially   by  Glossopteris,  PhyU 
kthcca,  and  Vertebraria,   with  scarcely  a  tr^oe 
of  €ycads.     The    Nagpur   fossil  flora  agrees 
altogether  in    this  respect   with  thai  of  the 
Bsmudah,  and  not  with  that  of  the  jEtajmahal 
Isrmation.     Dr.  Oldham  is  of  opinion  that  the 
JBi^'aiahal    beds   axe  mesosoic,  and  probably 
Jurassic,  .the  Samoodah  beds  paleeozoic,  aud  that 
the  facias  of  thia  Nagpur  and  Burdwan  flora  is 
jaiber    niesosoio.      But    Mr.  Hialop  thinks 
the  paliBo-botanieal  evidence  is  far  from  un- 
iqnivoeal,  and,  such  as  it  is,  might  be  out- 
jrsigfaBd  by  the  discovery  qi  a  single  well-mark- 
sA  and  thoroughly  characteristic  fishy  shell,  ox 
eorsL 

'  The  Bajmahal  people  are  known  aa  Male, 
^Ib^  aio  to  the  east  of  the  Oraon,  but  are  en« 
jkissly  diffecentfromtbeir  neighbours  theSonthaL 
^Tbey  are  better  looking  than  tbe  Sonthfi|l.  The 
'akin  is  dark,  face  broad,  eye  am^l,  and  Upii 
Muoker  than  thoae  of  the  men  of  the  plaiqs^ 
^Sbair  language  abounds  in  ^rps  conuBQa-.tQ 
the  Tamni  and  Telugu,  and  contains  so  niany 
Aavidian  roots  of  primary  importance,  ^hpi^h 
jt  also  opntaios a. large  admjixtu]^  of  roots  and 
lorais  belonging  to  the  Kol  difiUcts,  that  D^. 
jCaldwell  considers  it  had  originally  belonged  to 
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the  Dravidian  family  of  languages;  A  brie 
vocabulary  of  the  words  of  the  tribe  inhabiting 
the  Rajo(iahai  ^ills  in  .Central  India,  is  contain- 
ed in  Yol.  V.of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  and  Mr. 
Hodgson's  more  complete  collection^  prove  the 
idiom  of  tliis  tribe  to  be  in  the  main  Dravidian* 
Test  words  show  an  identity  of  language  among 
the  EpjmahaU  on  the  east  and  the  Maria  Gond 
ill  the  Kemote  jungles  down  to  the  Oodavery, 
and  the  (jond  who  live  along  the  Satpura  as 
£^  west  as  Kimar  and  Malwa.  It  is  akin  to 
tliat  of  the  Oraon.  Latham  say^  Bedo  is  one 
of  their  eqds,  and  is  the  same  aa  tbe  Batho  of 
the  Bodo,  the  Potlang  of  the  Kuki  and  Buddha, 
and  their  priesthood,  like  that  of  .the  Bodo, 
consiats  of  devian  and  devasi.-  It  was  the 
Ma  1a  race,  amongst  whom  Mr.  Cftevioland  so 
successfully  laboured  to  impart  to  them  settled 
habits.  They  have  been  successfully  reclaimed, 
are  quiet  cuUivatoRs,  and  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
corpa  knpwn  .t^  the  Bhagulpore  hill  ranges. 
Gbatwall  estates  are  particularjiy  numerous  iu 
the  Bhagulpurand  Bherbhum  districts  adjoin- 
yig  the  Rnjmahal  hill^  on  either  side.  Such 
estates  pay  no  irevenue,  but  are  held  on  the 
condition  of  guardinji;  the  passes  against  hill 
robbers,  murderers  and  cattle-lifters.*— Za^Aam. 
Qicarterli/  Jourvfll  qf  Geological  $ocieiy, 
VoLXVIly  August  ljB6l,  p.  345.  See  Dravi- 
dian ;  India. 

ftAJ-M Ali^  .or  CJ(H[Qnicles  of  Tripura.    A 
Bengfili  poem. 

EAJPIPLA  is  i^Tange  of  hill^  near  Cambpiy, 
in  which  occur  agitte,  ony^,  cornelian,  and 
bloodstone,  but  called  Cambay  stoaes  from  the 
place  where  they  are  mostly  cut,  and  from 
which  they  are  almost  whollv  brought  to 
Bombay.  The  cornelian  is  lound  in  a  bf*d 
of  blue  clay— rthe  detritus,  probably,  of  the 
adjoining  rooks.  Shafts -are  pierced  in  this 
to  the  depth  of  from  tnirty  to  thirty-five 
(eet,  j^nd  horizontal  galleries  run  in  any  direc- 
Uon  that  suits  the  fancy  of  the  min^r :  the  peb« 
bles  are  distributed  promiscuously,  and  do  not 
appear  to  lie  in  veins  or  lodes.  The  galleries 
seldom  .eijceed  a  hundi:ed  yards  in  length,-— 
they  often  run  into  those  of  other  mines  :  they 
are  generally  five  feet  in  height,  and  four  across. 
To  each  jmin/s  tjhei;ie  are  thirteen  men  attached^ 
whp  wor)c  by  turns.  £)ach  man  must  send  up  so 
many  basket^fuji  .of  ef  rth  and  stbnes^before  he  is 
relieved.  The  stones  are  collected  in  baskets  and 
dn^vn  up  by  a  rope  run  aver  a  roller  orpuQey. 
A  fgro^p  of  people  await  them. at  the  inoutli 
of  the  sh^t^  and  exSiipDiine  them,  one  ^fter. another 
by  chipping  each  on  a  piece  of  atone  :  the  com- 
pfict  and  fine-grained  fire  tjhe  best,  and  the 
blacker  thi^  hue  is  .at  firsts  the  redder  itbecomea 
after  bei^g  Jburnt.  There  wei;e,  in  I B52,  abput 
one  thousand, minors  enaploye4  ;  and  each  man 
carried  home  with  him  a  basket  of  stones  every 
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«f  enrng.    They  were  spread  out  on  the  groand 
and  for  a  whole  jear  turned  over  every  four  or 
(five  days  to  the  sua  ',  the  longer  they  are  so  ex- 
posed the  richer  become  their  tints.    In  the 
month  of  May  they  are  burnt.    This  operation 
18  effected  by  placing  the  stones  in  bliick  earthen 
pots  or  chatties.    The  pots  are  placed  mouth 
tiuder,  a  hole  being  pierced  in  the  bottom  of 
each  ;  over  this  is  put  a  piece  of  broken  pot. 
The  pots  are  arranged  in  single  rows  ;  sheeps* 
dung  is  the  only  fuel  found  to  answer  ;  the  fire 
is  always  lighted  at  sunset  and  allowed  to  burn 
till  sunrise.    If  any  white  spot  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  pot,  the  burning  is  reckoned    in- 
complete, and  the  fire  continued   some  time 
longer.     On  "being  removed,  the  stones  that 
iiave  llaw«  are  thrown  aside  as  useless  ;  those 
iiot  sufficiently  burnt  are  kept  for  next  year's 
burniug,  and  the  remainder  are  sold  for  exporta- 
tion.   Nearly  the  whole  of  the  stones  are  cut  at 
Cambay — the  greater  part  of  them    are  made 
into  beads.     In  the  process,    the  stones  are 
£rst  broken  up  into  pieces  of  ^nitable   size  for 
the  end  they  are  desired    to   serve.     An  iron 
apike  is  stuck  into  the  ground,  point  upwards  : 
the  stone  is  placed  on  this  and  chipped  with  a 
hammer  till  nearly  rounded  :  it  is  then  passed 
on  to  the  polisher,  who  seizes  it    in   a  pair  of 
wooden  dams  and  rubs  it  against  a  piece  of 
^and^ue  |^ced  in  an  inclined   plane  before 
'himi  turning  it  round  from  time  to  time  till  it 
assumes  a  globular  form.     It  is  then  passed  on 
to  the  borer  and  polisher :   a    hole  is    drilled. 
Cambay  enjoys  oeAebrity  for  its  agates,  mocha* 
Btones,  cornelians,  and  all  the  chalcedonic  and 
onyx  family,  all  of  them  brought  from  Rajpipla, 
but  worked  up  at  Cambay  into  every  variety  of 
ornament, — -cups,  boxes,  necklaces,   handles  of 
daggers  of  knives  and  forks,  seals,  kc  "  Cambay 
stones,"  the  akeek  of  the  natives  of  Bombay,  and 
by  Europeans  called  agates,  include  all  kinds  of 
quartz  minerals.    They  are  also  obtained  from 
tlie  amygdaloid  trap  rocks  drained  by  the  Ner- 
budda  and  Taptee.    They  pass  in  Burope  and 
America  for  Scotch,  Irish,  Chamounix,  Niagara, 
and  isle  of  Wight  *'  pebbles,"  according  to  the 
place  in  which  they  are  sold.     The  principle 
varieties  sold   in    Bombay  are  crystal*  milk 
quartz,  prase,  a  great  variety  of  moss  stones, 
mocha  stone,  fortification   agate,  chalcedony, 
cornelian,  chrysophrase,  heliotrope,  onyx,  ob- 
sidian, and  very  rarely  amethyst.   Tliese  stones 
however  abound  in  all  trap  countries,  the  Brazils 
importing  them  as  largely  as  India  into  Europe, 
where  the  terms  Brazilian  and  Indian  agates 
are  used  indifferently  by  the  trade. 

RAJPUTANAH  stretches  from  L.  «8*  15' 
lo  30*^  N.,  and  from  L  69*  30*  to  78^  15'  E., 
and  containing  an  are^t  of  123,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  estimated  at  ten  miffions  miles, 
find  includes  eighteen  principalities, *Tiz.  :— 


Hewar  or  Oodeypar. 

JeypoM. 

Hanrar  or  Jodhpur. 

Boondee, 

Bikaneer. 

Koteh. 

K«rowlee. 

KiidiDgbar. 


Jwyp6t/tt 


Jeysulmeer. 

Ulwar. 

Sirohi. 

Doongurpoor. 

Banswarah. 

Pertabghnr. 

ibsUawn. 


Bhartpore. 


Jat. 

I         Bholepore. 
Mabomedan. 
Took. 
Excluded  from  thc*se  are  two  pnrely  British 
districts,  Ajmir  and  Mhairwara.    The  Siad  riier 
marks  theeaatem  boundaiy,  as  does  thelndis 
that  to  the  west.   East  of  the  minor  Sind  liier, 
the  hindu  princes  are  exelnded  from  Kajtttlan 
or  Bajwara.  The  productions  of  that  vast  Insl 
are  very  varied,  for  while  many  provinees  m 
remarkably  rich  and  fertile,  as  on  the  black  kwa 
of  the  eastern  districts,  others  like  the  sssdy 
wastes  of  Bikanir    and    Jeysulmeer  scaisdy 
produce  sufficient  to  support  a  acant  and  fnpi 
population.     Its  desert  wastes,  over  whiditll 
Bajpnt  people  spread  tbemaelves,  have  hmg  hm 
apportioned  amongst  the  sovereigns  of  Jsi^ 
pore,  Jeysulmeer,  and  Bikaneer,  who  dweHia 
walled   cities   of  some  siee   but  ineoasideA- 
ble  strength.    The  desert  of  India  is  kaoai 
on  its  borders   as  Marust'hali,     the   vegka 
of  death,  from  mri,  Sans.,  to  die,  and  stlnli, 
arid    or    dry    land,    but    is    also  kaowa  m 
the  desert  of    Rajputanah.      Manst'hsM  it 
bounded   on  the  north   by    the  flat  ridttiiK 
the  Garah ;  on  the  south  by  that  grand  nlU 
marsh,  the  Rin,  and  Koliwanra  ;  oa  tIesMt 
by  the  Aravalli ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  vslk^ 
of  8ind'h.     It  covers  an  area  of  70.000  mm 
miles.     But  for  the  Arafalli,  which  nuiK,& 
and  S.  W.,  dividing  Rajputanah  into  two  «(d 
part9.   Central  India  would   be   submeiged  ii 
sand  ;  nay,  lofty  and  continuous  as  is  this  ehaii, 
extending  almost  from  the  sea  to  Behli,  wkw* 
ever  there  are  passages  or  depressions,  then 
floating  sand*  clouds  are  wafted  through  or  ova, 
and  form  a  little  fkul  even  in  the  boson  d 
fertility.     Whoever  has  crossed  the  Baaas  aor 
Tonk,  where  the  sand  for  some  mdea  reseaUa 
waves  of  the  sea,  will  comprehend  thia  maifk. 
Its  western  boundary  is  alike  defined,  and  wil 
recall  to  the  English  traveller,  who  may  bedn- 
tined  to  journey  up  the  valley  of  Siad,  tk 
words  of   Napoleon  on  the  Lybian   desat: 
**  Nothing  so  n4ich  resembles  the  sea  as  He 
desert :  or  a  coast,  as  the  valley  of  the  KOe.^ 
This  desert  has  small  scattemd  apote  of  feiliG^ 
with  great  arid  portions  called  t'bol,  dewitiig 
tracts  particularly  sterile,  and  therefore  the  M- 
verse  of  the  oasis  of  the  Qreeks,  and  each  aitk 
a  distinct  name  as  the  t*hul  of  Kawnr,  the  tW 
of  Goga  and  others.    A  tradition  exists,  to  the 
effect  that  in  remote  ages,  it  was  ruled  by  Fowir 
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or  Pminara  njput  priooes,  from  nine  fortresses, 

wit.,  Poogttly  Mundore,  Maroo,  Aboo,  Kheraloo, 

Parkur^  Chotun,  Oomarkot,  Arore  and  Lodonra. 

From  Bbalotra  on  the  Looni»  throngiiout  the 

whole  of  Dhat  and  Oomni-Soomra,  the  western 

portion  of  Jeysulmeer,  and  a  broad  strip  between 

the  southern  limits  of  Oaodpotra  andi  Bikaneer, 

there  is   real  solitude  and   desolation.      But 

from  the  Sutlej  to  the  Bin,  a  space  of  five  hun* 

dred  miles  of  longitudinal  distance,  and  rarying 

in  breadth  from  fifty  to  one    hundred  miles, 

Qomerous  oases  are  found,  where  the  shepherds 

from  the  Talley  of  the  Indus^  snd  the  t'hul  pas* 

Uune  their  flocks.    The  springs  of  water  in  these 

plaoes  have  various  appellations,  ter«   par,  rar, 

ditr,  all  expressive  of  the  element^  round  which 

asaemble  the  R^gur,  SodSi,  Mangulia  and  Sehrai. 

inhabiting  the  desert.    A.  travelleir  proofieding 

from  the  *'  £hachee'*  or  flats  of  S\ad  to  the 

eaat^  sees  the  line  of  the  desert  distinctly  marked^ 

with  its  elevated  teeba,  or  sand  ridges,  under 

whioh  is  the  bed  of  the  Saukra^  which  is  generally 

dry  except  at  periodical  inundations,  l  hese  sand- 

UUa  are  of  oonsiderable  elevation,  and  may  be 

conaidered  the  limit  of   the  inundation  of  the 

'.  6v€et-river,'  the  Meeta  Muran,  a  Scythic  or 

Tartar  name  for  river,  and  by  which  alone  the 

Indus  is  known  from  the  Punjnud  to  the  ocean. 

The  whole  of  Bikaneer  and  that  part  of   Shek- 

liavat,  north  of  the  Aravalli,  are  comprehended 

in  the  desert.  Jeysulmeer  is  nearly  in  the  centre 

of  what  may  be  termed  entire  desert,  is,  in  fact^ 

on  ocuu,   but  the  largest  oasis  of  the  desert, 

everywhere  insulated  by  immense    masses  of 

i^kul,  some  of  which  are  forty  miles  in  breadth. 

The  rock  on  which  the  castle  is  built  has  three 

peaks,  or  tri-cnta.  Westward  from  this,  from 

400  or  500  miles,  with  one   or  two  hundred 

miles  ill  breadth,  are  little  scattered  oases,  on 

vhich  the  shepherds   of  the   desert  have  their 

hots.    Water  is  at  an  immense  distance  from 

the  sarface  throughout  the  Indian  or  j^jpu- 

innah  desert,  which,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 

many  others,  differs   very  materially  from  that 

portion    of   the   great  African  desert  in  the 

name    latitudes.     Water   at  twenty    feet,    as 

found    at    Mpurzook    by    Capt.  Lyon,  is  a 

esrcamstaiice.  in  the  Indian  deserf*  unheard  of* 

At  Daismok'h,  near  the  capital,  the  wells  are 

oftoie  than  two  hundred  cubits,  or  three  hundred 

foot,  in  depth  ;  and  it  is  rare  that  water  fit  for 

nmo  is  found  at  a  less  distance  from  the  surface 

than  sixty  feet,  in  the  tracts   decidedly  termed 

i'hnl  or  '  desert^'  though   some  of  the  flats,  or 

^oaest,  such  as  that  of  Mohilla,  are  exceptions, 

snd  abundance  of  brackish  water  fit  for  cattle, 

ia  foand  throughout  at  half  this  depth,  or  about 

thirty  feet  All  the  wells  are  lined  with  baskeV- 

work  made  of  p*Aoi  twigs,   and  the  water  is 

generally  drawn  up  by  hand-lines.    Water  is 

sold,  in  all  the  large  towns,  by  the  malli  or 


gardener  race,  who  have  the  monopoly  of  this 
article.  Host  families  have  lar^te  cisterns  or 
reservoirs,  called  tanka^  which  are  filled  in  the 
rainy  season.  They  are  of  masonry,  with  a 
small  trHp-door  at  the  top,  made  to  exclude  the 
external  air,  and  having  a  lock  and  key  affixed. 
Some  large  tonka  are  established  for  the  com- 
munity, and  this  water  keeps  sweet  for  eight 
and  twelve  months'  consumption. 

The  Bikaneer  region  is  but  little  known 
to  Buropeans,  by  whom  it  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  be  a  perfect  desert,  unworthy 
of  examiliatien.  And  its  deterioration,  wtth« 
in  three  ceirlnries  since  the  Rigpnt  supplanted 
the  Jit,  almoat  warrants  our  belief  of  the 
assertion  that  these  deserts  wereenee  fertile 
and  populout.  The  princes  of  Bikaneer 
need  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  at  their  kindred  tetainers ;  and  ta 
other  causes  thaa  positive  sterility  mast  be 
attributed  the  wretefattd  oondition  ef  this  state* 
The  eommeroial  towas  of  Ohooru,  Rajgurb,  and 
Binne>  as  entiep6ta,  supplied  the  couniij  wkh 
the  productions  of  Siod  and  of  the  provinoes 
to  the  westward,  or  thoes  ef  Qangctio  India  ; 
the  same  eanse  atfeeted  Jeysolmeer,  Bikaaeer,. 
,  and  the  more  eastern  principalities ;  the  Maldote 
of  Jeysnlmeer  and  the  Larkhani  of  Jeypoor 
wereas  aotoriouaas  theBeedawut  of  Bikaneer  • 

w 

and  to  these  may  be  added  the  fiabra,  Khoia  aad 
Rajar,  in  the  more  western<  desert,  who,  in  their 
habits  and  principles,  Tod  describes  as  demo** 
ralised  as  the  bedouins  of  Arabia. 

The  line  of  greatest  breadth  of  Bikaneer  ex* 
tends  from  Poogol  to  BAJgurh,  and  mea^urefT 
about  1 80  miles,  while  the  length  from  north  to- 
south,  1)etween  Bhutitair  and  Mahajin,  is  about 
IGO  miles  :  the  area  may  not  exceed  twenty-two 
thousand  miles.  Formerly  they  veckoned  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  town$,  villages  and 
hamlets  scattered  over  this  space,  one-half  of 
which  are  no  longer  in  existence.  The  tract  to 
the  north-west  of  Jaelpoor  in  Cok>nel  Tod's 
time  was  perfectly  desolate,  and  nearly  so  frouk 
that  point  to  Bbutnair  :  to  the  noftb-east,  the 
population  was  but  scanty,  which  observation 
also  applies  to  the  parts  from  the  meridian  of 
Bikaneer  to  the  JeysulmerT  frontier;  while,  in- 
ternally, from  these  points,  it  is  more  uniform 
and  equals  the  northern  parts  of  Marwar.  A 
census  of  the  twelve  principal '  towns  may 
furnish  a  tolerably  sccurate  approximation  ou 
this  point  :— 


Chief  Towns*  Homes. 
Bikaneer....a2,000 

Nohur 2,600 

Bahaderau...  2,500 
Binne........  1,500 

Rajgurh 3,000 

ChoortJ,....,  JJ,000 


Chief  Towns,  Homes^ 

Mah^jin 800 

Jaelpoor.*  .••  1,000 

Beedasir 500 

Buttupgurh. .  1,000 
Daismookh..«  1,000 
Senthal, ..,..,,       50 
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It  was  estimated  that  there  were  1,200  viilagea 
and  107,856  houses,  with  a  total  of  5^9,250 
souls,  giving  an  average  of  twenty-fire  to  the 
square  mite.  Three-fourths  of  the  people  are 
Jit  ;  the  rest  are  their  oonquerors,  descendants 
of  Beeka,  inehi'Kng  tlve  Sarsbte  brahmins, 
charuiis,  bsrds,  afnd  a  feW  of  the  debased  elasses, 
whose  Tiumbers  are  not  one-tenth  of  the  Baj  puts. 

la  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  the  body  of  th^ 
SajpiUi  popnlation  lies  neitto  the  Jat  ra^  to  the 
east,  in  tin  BlSddt^  Doab,  Bobilcund  and  Oudliv 
andsiiil  further  east  the  country  is -ahaired  with 
a  brahman  popniakion.  hi  lower  Rohibond, 
^here  they  are  caOted  Thakur,  rajpol  commtini* 
ties  are  strobf^  and  niiknennis,  aho  numerous  in 
Westdrn  Oodhr,  but  tliey  have  nev«r  largely  en* 
tered  the  British  8epoy  Army.  In  ihe  Oentral 
Boabi  iu  the  districts  of  Mynpuri,  Futtehgnr 
and  Btawah,  rajfiuts  are  numciouB,  and  many 
served  in  the  British  Natire  Army  v  bat  Eastern 
Oadh,  especially  most  of  the  broad  tracts  between 
the  Qogm  aikd  the  Qattges,  is*  the  home  of  the 
great  rajput  population  which  sappUed  so  large 
a  poitioa  of  the  Bengal  Native  Army*  At  home; 
theae  ^ajpnta  are  a  purely  agricultural  popula-' 
tions.  Baiswara,  thd  oountry  of  Uie  "Bm  ng** 
puts»  lies  almost  parallel  to  the  brahman  country 
of  the  Lower  Doab,  and  furnisiied  many  8e{toya. 

To  the  east  of  Oodh,  rajputs  are  pretty 
numerous  in  Asimghur  and  Qhazipar. 

In  the  Gangetic  valley,  the  Hitjpats  spread 
over  a  broad  region  into  a  large  population,  and 
sre  essentially  ihe  cultivators  of  that  valley. 
Physically,  the  rajput  and  brahman  of  that  region 
are  not  a1  liferent,  Tiie  modern  rajput  is  quite  as 
strict  as  a  hindu,  and  more  prejudiced  than  many 
brahmaiis,  and,  upon  the  wnole,  was  the  worst 
class  in  the  revolt  and  rebellion  of  1857-8. 
The  Rajput,  in  general,  are  illiterate,  and  confine 
themselves  to  arms  and  agriculture,  they  also 
keepcaltle.  They  everywhere  speak  dialects 
of  tlie  ordiuaty  Hindi.  They  are  not  supposed 
by  Mr.,  Campbell  to  be  the  old  Kshatrya  race, 
noticed  in  the  early  brahmanicfd  books,  aa  exist- 
ing many  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  though  they  have  taben  the  place  assigned 
to  the  Kshatrya.  Also,  the  term  Rajput,  son  of 
a  raja,  is  not  a  term  used  by  all  Eajpuls.  In 
some  parts  of  their  country,  they  call  them* 
aelves  thakur,  which  meana  chief  or  noble.  They 
are,  however,  frequently  distinguished  by  tlie 
name  of  their  tnbe  as  Chouhon,  Rahtor.  Their 
practice  is  not  to  marry  into  their  own  but  into 
another  tribe,  and  thi8,hasas8imilat<tHth,e  tribes 
td  each  other.  Th^  B^gbet,  also  Waghel,  is  a 
Eiij^ut  tribe,  Eurbpi^^  have  become* acquainted 
with  the rajf utsas soldiers^,^ bbt^in*their  Own  vil- 
lages, on  the  plalbs  of  the  Oattgeff,'th^  aresipi- 
ple  agriculturists,  df  a  coiistHutron' very  ^i  that 
of  the  Jat  race,  6fily  less  pure  and  compliete.  Raj- 
puts  are,  however,Wlii)g  in  the>orld.  TEeamnes 


they  have  fumishedhave  exhausted  the  material ; 
infisntidde  has  diminished'  their  numbers  :  and 
thelt  wives,  shot  up  like  those  of  mahomedans^ 
give  no  aid  in  agriculture.     Over  great  tracts, 
the  Rlijputs  are  a  feeble  minority.     In  some 
parts,  however,  the  agricultural  Hajpnt  vittages 
are  strong  and  numerous  ;  every  Rajpa£  is  free 
and  equd,  the  land  is  divided  amongst  t&em, 
and  the  commune  is  adnnnfstered  on  democntie 
principles  :  wherever  t&is   is    the   case,  their 
institttions  resembler  those  of  the  Jat  race.  The 
Rajputs  do  not  greatly  revere  brahmins,  but  the 
Rajput,  unlike  the  Jat,  has  adopted  fnllj  all  the 
ceremonies  and  superstitions  of  hindn  caste,  mv 
very  particular  about  caste  marks,  and  cook 
once  a  day  wttik  great  fuss  and  every  man  tor 
himself.    Their  daughters  are  msrrted  to  men 
ef  the  best  tribes,  and  their  widows  are  notpe^• 
mitted  to  re-ttmrry,  and  it  b  ihe  point  of 
honour  as  to  their  daughters'  marriages,  that 
led  to  the  praetice  of  infanticide. 

The  north-eastern   Puiqab    and  Cia-Sntirj 
dtstricta  seem  to  have  first  been  a   brahman, 
then  n  rajput  country,  and  subsequently  ad-' 
vanced  upon  by  the  Jat.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  Bhattfof  Bhattiana  were  originalhr  Bajpiits 
or  really  are  Tuti  or  Jat.     But  from  Bhattiana 
northwanis,  Rajput  villages  are  scattered  aboat 
in  considerable  numbers  amongst  the  Jat,  and 
there  are  traces  of  more  extensive  Rajpot  pos- 
sessions.   The  Rajputs  seem  to  be  here  under- 
going gnidual  submersion.    But,  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  Baree  and  adjoining  Doabs  of  the 
Punjab,  there  is  still  a  strip  immediately  under 
the  hilts  li^ich  may  be  classed  with  the  ac^oin- 
ing  hill  country  as  still  mainly  Rajpnt.     Eves 
in  Rajputauah  proper,  though  it  has  Bajpots  for 
the  dominant  race,  the  population  is  mucb  mora 
Jat  than  Rajput,  the  Jat  extending  continaoos- 
ly  from  tie  Indus  to  the  Ganges.     The  great 
seat  of  Rajpnt  population  and  ancient  power 
and  glory  was  on  the  Ganges.  Since  vanquished 
fhere  by  the  mahomedans,  the  principal  Rajput 
familieiB  have  retired    into   the   comparatively 
unfriritful   country   to   which   they  giye   thtir 
name,  but  where,  nevertheless,  the  Jai  form 
the  most  numerous  p&rt  of   the    population. 
Before  the  ftajputs   were   driven    back  from 
Ay  odea  and  the  Ganges,  northern  Kajputan^ 
was  partitioned  into  small  Jat  republics.     The 
more  open  parts    of  Rajpntainah  are   shared 
amongst  the  Meena,  the  remains  of  the  brah- 
man population,  the  jTat   and  the  dominant 
Rajpnt,  but  the  Jat  possess  the  largest  shaie 
ill  the  cultivation:    The  soiithi^rn'  and  more  hiDy 
parts  6f  Riijpat'anah  is  much  occupied  bV  the 
Meena,  tb^  MKanf  and  Bhll^,  and  the  jpi'ovxace 
of  Malwa  is  occupied  by  Rajpa^  kurib!  4nd 
Jat;     Bajpuis  iti  Jats  occupy  the'  pf^iis  sbutli 
of  the  Salt  Rin^'e,  Hxid  itm  later  immigrants 
thati  the  brahmans. 
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There  are  spices  of  fifty  ^lilee  without  a 
Jmp  of  water,  and,  wilhont  ^Ht  precautiori, 
infMnable.  The  aantl  bills  rise  into  little 
nxniDtami,  and  the  irellB  are  so  deep,  that  *ith 
■  large  kafilBh  or  caravail  vikaj  miffht  iHe 
berore  Ihe  tbiret  of  all  could  be  aUlced.  The 
oiuaMntioii  of  a  few  of  these  will  pat  the 
Ktder  in  paaaession  of  One  of  the  difficulties 
of  a  journey  through  Uaroo  ;  thej  raoKe  from 
dcTen  to  setenty-fiTe  pooni,  oi  ee*eD(y  to 
lie  bandred  feel  in  depth.  One  at  Jeysinf; 
(Jair,  fifty  pooni;  Dhole-ca-b'iatee,  wxty; 
Ginap,  sixty ;  Hamirdeora,  seventy ;  Jinjinfalli, 
Kfenty-live  ;  Chailak,  wventy-flva  to  eighty. 

EDTOpeana  in  India  have  adopted  the  habit 
of  deaigaatiog  the  prinoipdities  of  Bajputanah 
by  the  namra  of  their  reipective  capitals,  in- 
Hnd  of  tboae  of  the  countries.  'Ehns  Marwar 
todHswariTe  recogniEed  under  the  titles  of 
tbeif  chief  citit«>  Jodnoor  and  Oodipoor.  Ko- 
tab  and  Booadi  are  denominations  indiscHmi- 
mtely  applied  to  Maravati,  the  general  term  of 
lbs  regJoD,  which  is  rarely  mentioned  ;  and 
Dhooutfar  is  hardly  known  by  that  denomina- 
ffOD  to  Baropeans,  who  refer  to  the  state  only 
hj  the  names  of  its  capitals,  Amber  or  Jeipoor, 
tK  hist  of  which  is  now  universally  used  td 
designate  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Cuchwaha 
Mjput  race  :  the  maps  de&ne  the  existing  bonn- 
darin  of  this  principality,  to  which  are  indis- 
trimioately  applied  tbe  terin«(as  is  the  practice  of 
the  natives)  of  Dhoondar,  Amber,  and  Jeipoor, 
LiVe  all  the  other  Bsjpoot  States,  the  coun- 
Ir;  of  the  Cuchwaha  is  an  as)emblage  of 
Runmaaitiea,  the  territories  of  which  have  been 
wrested  from  the  aboriginal  tribes,  or  from  in- 
dependent chieftabs,  at  various  periods ;  and 
therefore  the  term  Dhoondar,  which  was  only 
tm6  of  their  earliest  acquisitions,  had  scaicely 
•  title  to  impoae  its  name  upon  the  aggr^te. 
The  etymology  of  Dhoondar  is  from  a 
once  celebrated  sacrificial  mount  (d'boond)  on 
the  western  frontier,  near  Kniik  Jobnair. 
The  Cuchwaha  or  Cilcbwa  race  claim  de^ 
teat  from  Cuah,  the  second  ton  of  Ramn,  kinf^ 
t)(  Koshula,  whose  capital  Was  Ayodia,  the 
taodem  Oudh.  Ctiah,  or  some  of  his  immediate 
oftipring,  is  said  to  hkn  minted  from  the 
parental  abode,  and  tttcted  the  oelebrnled 
Ciitleof  lUiotas,  or  QoBltaS,  on  t%e  SdxiiK. 
Kidjiding  Ajmir,  a  amall  British  territory, 
lituated  almost  in  thb  centre  of  Bajputahtih,  the 
whole  of  the  19S,61S  aqoara  miles  of  Rajputa- 
Aab,  contains  no  less  tbaii  nineteen  independent 
States;    Tlu  larger  of  these  are  i— 

Sq.  m.       Inhabitants. 

Marwar 95,972        1,788,600 

Jeypore IffiOQ         1,891,U4 

Heywmr 11,614        1,161,400 

Bikaneer...  ...      12,S5S  589,250 

Jejsalmetr, ...      13,S92  74,009 


1,440     M4,«( 

1,000    lOO^uOtf 
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Bikaneer  and  Jeysulmcer  forni  the  barrier  be- 
twwn  the  deserts  to  the  west  and  tbe  more 
fertile  lands  to  the  east,  aud  contain  vast  and 
sandy  steppes,  where  the  water  is  brackish 
frequently  two  thousand  feet  from  the  auiface, 
and  where,  consequently,  human  beings  with 
difRcQlty  exist.  Of  the  smaller  and  more  fertile 
States,  there  are  viz. ;— - 

Bq.  m.  Fopulatioo. 

Kotah... „  4,339     428,900:  i 

Bhurtpoor |,678     800(000 

UlwM „....     3,57i    280,800    . 

Kerowloe i,878     187,8«0    . 

I>hqlpoor „...     1,686     6S0,00O    ; 

KiaheiiKhur...  .,. .  124       fa,tt58. 

Banswarrah (,. 

DooDghuIpore..,,  . 

S:i!l'.":::..:"i'J  ;<.■'"  i«.™ : 

JaUawoi^ i,.    9,800    aSO,0M    ' 

Took i , ,    ,li864    IS»,Mt 

Sirohee.».„   .......;..     ifiii     1B1,B00    : 

The  population  of  the  British  territory  oi 
Ajmiramonnts  to  345,416  or  2660  (q.  miles, anj 
with  the  exception  of  Dholpoor  and  Bburtpoor, 
tbe  Ajroir  district  contains  a  larger  number  of 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  than  any  of  the 
Inilependent  States.  In  these,  the  average  is 
71  to  the  square  mile,  bnt  In  Uarwar  the 
number  is  only  SO,  in  Bikanfr  8G,  while  there 
are  so  few  as  6  to  the  mile  in  Jeysulmeer. 
Id  the  British  provinces  lyitlg  to  the  south  there 
are  in  Jubbolpore  102,  and  in  Navpore  and 
Wurdah  150. 

The  absence  of  any  organhed  ^stem  of 
police  permits  tbe  passage  of  itiarauding  bands 
tbronghout  the  whole  country.  The  rajahs  op- 
press the  thakoora  or  oobtea,  and  these'  sgais 
oppress  the  people. 


The   chief   States,  at 


Udipnr,  Amber  or  Jai 
and  the  minor  kingdomc 
ueer,Dan);^rptiT,8irohi,  P 
were  at  one  time  the'  f 
of  the  fiiKt  three  though  si 
independence.  Udipur  « 
144  by  nijab  Kunnksen,! 
oRsHoot  of  the  royal  house 
Solar  race.  Amlwr  or  Jai 
Cuchwaha  rajpnt,  in  A.  D 
14G9  by  nkjah  Jodh,  a  1 
Kandnj  dynasty. 

British  political  reliitions  irith  tbesb  Stdles 
commenced  hiriy  inthe  year  180ft,  durfue  tbe 
Mahratta  war.  In  181T-1B,  on  He  outbreak  of 
theplndareb  war.theBriliah  Oofernmeht  o^ered 
its  protectiohi  and  tieities  were  cobtracted 
iieparately  with  HUhe  itafes.  fhd  Mixi  rf 
these  euga^ementa  wis  not  to  ScqitSie  th£ 
power  of  cserciiibg   any   interferenci:  in  tb& 
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internal  administration  of  these  States,  but  simply 
to  subject  their  political  measure9  and  external 
relations  to  the  British  control  The  feudatory 
chiefs  of  Bsjputanah  are  consequently  inde- 
pendent rulers,  so  far  as  their  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  is  concerned,  and  the 
British  have  no  authority  over  them  in  these 
respects,  beyond  the  indirect  authority  of  moral 
influence.  The  iavs  by  which  they  govern 
aitt  unwritten,  customary,  and  based  upon  the 
hinda  ihastra,  and  are  admiuisteretl  by  per- 
sons whose  tenure  of  offiee  depends  solely 
up<m  tbe  pleasure  of  the  efaief.  The  thakoors, 
or  haded  aristocracy,  have  oertain  powers  dele- 
gated to  them  by  their  chiefs,  and  are 
held  fespbnsibte  for  the  security  of  life  and 
property  within  Ihi  liiuiu  of  their  estates.  They 
nold  their  lands  on  condition  of  payin^r  an 
annual  rent  or  tribute,  and  maintaining  soldiers 
for  the  service  of  the  Btate^  The  leUtions  between 
them  and  their  liege  lords  are  eoneeqnently 
somewhat  eimllar  to  those  of  the  feudal  system. 
Soose  of  them  am  almost  as  unfettered  by  con- 
trol in  the  internal  administration  of  their 
estates  as  the  chiefs  themselves.  The  charao* 
ter  of  the  Goverumeat  is  mild,  and  tlie  tendency 
is  towards  excessive  leniency  rather  than  seve- 
rity. Capital  punishment  is  rarely  awarded,  fine 
and  imprisonment  being  the  usual  penalties. 
8liil,  there  are  ocoasional  cases  of  cruelly,  chit-fly 
affecting  offences  against  caste  or  religion,  and 
the  British  Political  Agents  never  allow  these 
to  pass  unnoticed  and  do  their  best  to  prevent* 
Tiie  great  bulk  of  tlie  population  is  both  well 
contented  and  prosperous.  Although  the  ad- 
ministration of  British  proviucea  is  incompara- 
bly superior  in  every  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  principalities,  it  may  be  fairly 
questioned  whether,  as  a  body,  the  people  are 
better  satisfied.  Whilst  material  wealth  and 
progress  are  far  greater  and  more  rapid  in  Bri- 
tish   India    than    in   Bnjputanah,  less  actual 


Highway  robbery,  and  border  affrays,  dacoity 
and  cattle  robbery  seem  to  be  the  staple 
crimes  of  the  Bfjputs.  The  main  income 
of  all  the  Bajput  sitates  is  derived  from  the 
land  revenue.  Salt  is  the  next  important 
source,  and  a  considerable  amount  is  real- 
ized from  transit  duties.  The  land  revenue  ia 
raised  under  different  svstems,  according  to  the 
custom  of  each  particular  State.  In  most,  it  is 
taken  in  kind.  The  Grovernment  often  leases 
out  villages  to  oontractors  for  short  terma  oi 
years.  EduoatioD  has  not  made  mueh  progressin 
Bigputanah.  There  are  sehools  in  all  the  capitals, 
but  the  aristocracy  do  not  set  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  population  in  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  them  ^  educating  their 
children.  The  Thakoors^  as  a  body,  are  illiterate 
nnd  opposed  to  progress  of  any  sort.    The  road 


communications  of  Bigputanah  are  geneiallj 
defeaive.  The  military  eatabliabmenta  of  the 
States  show  a  grand  total  of  73,OSO  men,  but 
the  equipment  and  discipline  of  the  force  are 
very  inferior.  The  capabilities  of  parte  of  the 
country  for  cotton  are  excellent,  and  it  grows 
wild  and  to  a  good  height  even  in  the  western 
sandy  tract*,  la  some  parts  of  Mey  war  and  otbera 
of  the  smaller  States  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  poppy  recalls  to  recollection  the  opmm  fidds 
of  Central  India*  Most  of  the  cereals  ean  be 
successfully  cultivated.  Hopes  are  entertained 
of  its  mineral  resources  proving  valuable,  whSe 
even  in  the  most  arid  districts  salt  and  salt- 
petre are  obtained  in  abundance.  The  great 
iSambhur  Uk«  near  the  northern  frontier  of  Mac- 
war  contaius  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  salt, 
though  it  has  never  been  rendered  aymlable  fay 
the  fiigputs,  aad  the  British  have  ^eoeiitly»  hj 
treaty,  obtained  possession  of  it. 

Dhar,  Dewass,  Boongurpoor,  Banswarra,  Per- 
taubghur,  Kutlam,  SiUanah,  Steta  Uhow,  kc, 
are  petty  Btgput  principalities. 

Salt  is  a  main  article  of  export.  There  » 
also  considerable  traffic  in  sngarj  cotton^  eou- 
try  cloth,  and  wood.  Tiie  sugar  of  Eohiieand 
and  the  North-1/Vestem  provinces  is  the  atapk 
of  the  import  trade.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  external  trade  of  tbe  varioua  frontisia 
amounts  to  £2,213,700  worth  of  exports,  and 
£1,761,500  worth  of  imports.  British  politieal 
relations  are^  maintained  through  the  chaaaat 
of  a  Governor-Generara  Agent  with  a  ataff  vt 
four  Assistants  and  five  Political  Agenta,aoiaedit. 
ed  respectively  to  the  courts  of  Mewar,  Jeypore, 
Marwar,  Bhurtpore,  aad  Haraotee.  Tbe  Go- 
vernor-Generara Aigent  superintends  the  piinp 
cipalities  of  Bikuneer,  Jeyeutmeer,  KisheiighuTi 
Kerrowlie,  Ulwur,  Tonk  and  Dholepore.  Tie 
Political  Agent  of  Mewar  has  jurisdictton 
over  Mewar»  Pertabghur,  Doongarpore,  and 
Banswarra*    Jeypore  has  a  political  agent  to 


poverty  and  destitution  are  found  in  the  latter,    itself.    The  political  agent  of  >iarwar  has  abo 


Jodhpore  and  MulUnee  under  his   oontroL 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  agent  in  Btiurtpoie 
is  confined  to  that  State,  but  lately  he  has  beea 
entrusted  with  all  the  more  important  matters 
connected  with  Dholepore.  The  agent  io  Ha- 
raotee is  accredited  to  ttie  courta  of  Boondee^ 
Kotah,  and  .  Jallawar.  The  first  Aaaiatant  to 
the  Oovernor-General^s  Agent  is  political  atiper- 
intendent  of  Sirohi  and  magistrate  of  Aboa. 
The  second  assistant  ia  tbe  agent  for  the  anp* 
presaion  of  thuggee  and  dacoity  in  Bajputa. 
nab.  Besides  the  statf  above  enumerated,  them 
is  a  sepamte  civil  commission  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  British  districts  of  Aimir  and 
Mairwanra,  under  the  Government  of  the  North- 
Wealiem'  pr6vinoes«  It  consists  of  a  depaty 
commissioner,  first  and  second  assistant  com* 
misaioners,  a  Cantonment  Magistrate  at  Nas* 
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serabad,  i  Itevenoe  Settlement  Officer,  a  District 
dnperintendent  of  Police  and  his  Assiatant,  with 
the  Governor- Generafa  Agent  aa  ex-ofBcio 
Coniniaaioner. 

Bilnneer,  whieh  is  a  large  State,  with  an  area 
of  17,680  square  milfs,  is  under  the  Gk)Ternor- 
GeneraPa  agencj.  The  population  is  sparse, 
and  the  eountr?,  toeether  with  that  of  the  eon* 
ttjriooa  State  of  Teysulmeer,  is  known  as  the 
**  Indian  Dfsert."  Its  general  character  is  a  ( 
sacceaslon  of  aand  hills,  covered  with  small 
trees  and  boshes.  Barren  as  it  appears  to  the 
traveller  in  the  scorching  heat  of  the  summer 
nonthSy  it  produces  plentiful  harveats  of  b^'ree 
and  moi'h,  water  melons  and  oil  plants.  The 
administration  is  not  considered  to  be  satiafae- 
tovy,  Bikaneer,  the  capital  town,  haa  a  popu- 
btion  of  about  60,000,  and  contains  the  homes 
and  iioiisea  of  many  opulent  merchants  and 
banken,  who  live  in  other  parte  of  India,  and 
Mum  periodically  to  their  native  place.    Of 


or  Ghandravansa  or  lunar  tribes,  and  there  is  a 
tribe  styled  Agni  Kola  from  having  sprung 
from  a  sacred  fire  (igni)  which  Agastjfa  kindled 
on  Mount  Aboo.  The  three  solar  races  are  the 
Gehlot,  Hahtor  and  Raehwaha.  The  four 
Agni  kula  are  the  Pramara  with  85  Sakha  • 
the  Parihara  with  It  subdivisions  ;  the  Chalu* 
kya  and  Chauhan,  with  t4  branches.  Of  the 
Pramara,  the  Mori  are  best  known,  and  of  the 
Chauhan,  the  Hara,  who  give  their  name  to 
Haraoti,  and  have  the  two  rajaha  of  Kota  and 
Bundi.  The  single  lunar  race,  or  that  of  the 
Tadii  or  Jadu,  sprung  through  Krishna,  haa 
ei^ht  branches,  of  whom  the  Jhareja  with  their 
raja  of  Cutch  and  the  Bhatti  with  their  njA 
of  Jeysulmeer  are  best  known* 

The  Dogra  of  the  Jommoo  Hills  also  claim 
to  be  rajpnt,  and  there  are  likewiae  rajputa  in 
the  Kangra  and  Simla  hills. 

Rajputs  rule  in  Bajpntanah,  where  they  are 
a  numerous  and  dominant  aristocracy,  or}(an« 


kte  yean,  however,  the  number  of  thoae  who    ized  on  the  feudal  principles  necessary  to  domi* 


eame  back  haa  sensibly  diminished. 

Jeyaolmeer  is  governed  by  a  maha  rawnl; 
The  revemie  of  thia  desert  state  ia  insignificant, 
and  the  water  below  the  surface  li^  at  an 
enormcm  depth|Varying  from  two  to  five  hundred 
§^eU  The  dty  of  Jeysnlmor  was,  like  Bikaneer, 
dw  resort  of  many  rich  nativea,  who  atored 
their  wealth  there,  to  eacape  the  exaetiona  from 
tfine  to  time  of  the  Mogul,  the  Mahratta  and  the 
Findftri  ;  aituated  in  the  heart  of  the  most  arid 
desert  in  India,  it  waa  a  city  of  refoge  that 
escaped  the  notice  of  depredators,  or  seemed 
ineceeaaible  to  them. 

Kiabenghnr  is  a  small  State  on  the  eastern 
ihmtier  of  Ajmere,  administered  by  a  maharajah. 
Observing  the  benefits  derived  in  Ajmere  by 
Uie  system  of  tank  irrigation,  introduced  by  the 
Iste  Colonel  Dixon,  ita  chief  had  a  number  of 
tunica  excavated  in  hia  atate  and  the  revenues 
eoBsiderably  increased.  The  salt  that  is  export 
ed  from  the  Sambhur  lake  to  Central  India  has 
to  peas  through  his  province  and  pays  a  duty 
of  abont  8  annaa  per  maund.  The  products 
of  Kiahenghur  consist  mainly  of  excellent 
csopa  of  oereala,  and^heat^  barley,  Indian  com, 
and  jowaree  are  raised. 

The  State  of  Kerrolee  is  under  the  chieftain- 
Aip  of  a  maharajah. 

Though  the  territory  known  aa  Bajasthana 
lid   Bijputanah  spreads  through    the  Indus 


nation,  though  the  greater  part  of  Bajpotaneh 
is  ethnologically  more  Xat  than  Rijput.  Rnjpu* 
tanah  liea  in  the  centre  of  a  dremt  all  round 
the  edge  of  the  more  compact  maaa  of  the  Xat 
people,  — from  theSalt  Bange^  throogh  the  norths 
em  Punjab  and  adjoining  hills,  to  Kohilonridi 
Oudh  and  the  Osntr6  Doab,  thence  by  Bundlef- 
cund  through  Sindiah^a  territory,  Malwa,  Ms^ 
war^  Guzerat  and  Kattyirar  into  Lower  Bind. 
They  are  not  found  in  any  number  to  the 
north  of  the  Salt  Range,  nor  are  they  in  any 
of  the  hill  country  west  of  the  Jbdum.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  Ri^puts  scattered  al>out 
the  Eaatem  Pni^ab,  Cia  Sntl<^  territory,  and 
Delhi  districts  are  now  mahomedana,  as  are 
occasional  Bi^pnt  villaaea  all  over  Hindustan  and 
a  good  many  Rajput  rajaa,  their  eon veraion  havinj^ 
been  influenced  by  the  moghui  emperors.  But 
east  of  Delhi,  conversion  is  quite  the  exception. 
A  small  Rajput  tribe,  called  Jan-jua,  now  ma- 
homedana, is  however  found  about  the  Salt  range. 
In  the  N.  E.  Punjab  near  the  hills,  the  Rajput 
population  is  more  numerous,  and  hindu  Rnjputa 
are  the  dominant  race  in  the  Xummoo  and  Ka»- 
gra  distrieta  of  the  Himalaya.  The  Kangm 
and  Jummoo  rsjaha  and  their  elana  claim  to  be 
of  veiy  pure  blood,  and  they  are  fine  handsoose 
men,  the  Kangra  Rajputa  in  pmiicuhr:  they  wear 
many  jewels  and  are  very  fair.  The  women  of 
the  hina  are  in  deserved  repute  and  much  aooght 


to  Sind  westward,  and   southwards  io  '  after  in  tke  plains.    The  Xummoo  men,  eatled 


Cisteli  and  Quterat,  and  takes  its  name  from 
libo  Rsjpet  raeaa  ntling  in  it,  there  are  iunumera- 
Mo  aiib-diviaions  of  the  rsjput  race  in  Malwa, 
aasd  emteoding  from  Bahtr  and  Rsnares  through 
tlie  N.  W.  Provmoea  of  India  up  to  the  Punjab. 
Tiie  Rajputa  olaim  to  have  sprung  fhmi  the 
ftaieieBt  9nhx  and  lunar  dynasties,  and  form  them- 
Ivea  into  the  Suryavansa  or  solar  and  the  Indra 


Dogra  Rajputa,  ars  teas  handsome  than  thoae 
of  Kangra,  hut  mors  robust  and  brave^  quiet, 
atauneh,  steady  and  reliable,  without  dieagraeabis 
hindeatatii  aire*  The  Rajput  popuktlon  of 
these  hiHa  must  be  veiy  oonaiderable.  East  of 
the  Stttlej,  in  the  Simla  hills  many  of  the  rajaha 
and  their  followera  are  rigputa.  The  Dogar 
tribe,  in  the  N.  W.  of  India,  are  predatory 
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and  pastoral,  fQllopiqg  mahomedaniam  but 
claiming  to  f^  Cb^hon  rajputa-  1?he  othar 
convattod  Cb^ul^opi  howeyer/ bdieviB  them  to 
hava  bean  Jat  and  G^jar-  The  r^h  of  Eaibour 
is  a  Dogar  (>r  Dqgra;  la  the  I8th  ceniiury 
they  occuptied  a  ^ontiderable  tract  on  the  banks 
pf  the  Suilcj  aad  made  themselves  formidable 
lo  the  mahomedap  government  of  Delhi.  The 
Bfgpvta  of  tbe  Pax^ab  and  adjoining  hills  are 
aupposed  to  be  not  so.  high  on  the  scnle  of  raj* 
put  orthodoxy  as  the  solar  and  luniur  races  of 
j^odiah.  Jq  the  loyver  Doab,  the  Rajputs  take 
the  hiudu  roiral  deaigpations  of  Rnja,  Rao,  Bana 
and  Bawat ;  many  KajpuU  object  to  hold  the 
plongh.  Rajput  domiuions  run  south  of  the 
Qogra  and  thenea  across  the  Ganges  into  the 
Arrah  Distriai  (-Boiipury 

The  J^t,.  Rsjput  and  their  congeners  are 
undoubtedly  branches  of  one  great  stock. 
^Pcabmani  of  Kaal^tpir  asd  the  frontier  hills 
are  bindua  in  ^^  earlier  stage  of  brahmin- 
ical  devolopment.  The  Jat  country  is  just 
|iuch  aa  wpuld  be  pocupied  by  a  large  atream 
pf  people  iss^ittig  through  the  Bolan  Pass,  iii 
]Lat.  28  or  30?  ^orth,  and  Uie  Rajputs  are 
irang^d  iu  a  aemi-circular  form  around  the 
paatern  aud  Bortfiera  ai>d  soath  edge  of  the  Jat 
areay  th^  ma^s  of.  tham  occupying  the  ricjier 
xall|9y  t|f  the  Gaages.  }fi.t-  C)ampbeU'8  conjeeiur^ 
if, that  the  Rajput  aU  «a  earlier  wave  from  the 
ji^ama  source  aa  the  Jat  who  came  in  by  the 
jiam^  route,  have  farther  advanced  and  beea 
^mpletely  hinduieed,  while  the  Jat  have  come 

.  in  behind  them.  Punjabi  ia  ihe  language 
epoken  by  the  Jat,  but  w)iich  in  upper  Siad  is 
(called  Jati*|($u^,  or  the  Jat  tpngue,aad  Mr. 
.Jilasapn  calls  that  of  Beluchistan  and  Siud 
Jetki.  It  is  %^  )ndo  Geroianic  tongue  allied  to 
4he  Saniioritf  In  itis.maifi  grammatical  and 
«ssential  feaM^kref  it  is  not  Widely  different  frpm 
the  Hindi  of  t^  Bajput  and  other  U^ndus^ni 
^laopk.  It  is  .oa^  oi  the  moatpracrit  of  ladian 
.vernaculars.  There  ia  no  available  data  b^ond 
the  fourth  century  for  auy  of  the  great  Rajput 
ifamiliea,  all  qf  whom  are  brought  from  the 
jpKMTth^  This  was  tha  petiod  of  pne  of  the  grand 
lirruptiona  pf  the  Oetic  raeca  from  Central 
'Asia,  who  establishad  kingdoma  in  the  Pupjab 
.aad  on  the  indaa*  Sal  or  Pali,  the  uni?ersal 
.adjunct  to  ever^  proper  nau^«  indicatea  th/e 
pastoral  race  pf  these  invaders* 

The  miput  T^u^e  for  about  1,800 .  ypars  have 
.beiSA  striving  to  gist,  aad  hold  India,  bi4  thay 
rh«feaeviar  advanced  ia  atwugth  bejpq4  the 
,liaKt))-a(est  pf  India,  and  they  now  occupy  fram 
'  tha  aprth  aod  wast  of  tbo  Punjab,  aputhnsaat  4o 

' JBehar  jiPNi  Rcimaf ,  and  aa'uth wards  aloag  -the 
lefitbank  pf  tlfc  Jadus  to  Malwa,  Ouzerat  aoid 

t  Cutsh^giviat;  theiraaBia&U'^^'^Ana  or  RajpuU^la 
to  thp  cpuntry  they  occupy.  They  are  ao  doubt 
of  Aryan  origin^  and  are  part  of  a  later  move- 


ment than  the  branch  who  came  down  byfte 
Saraswati,  aiid  up  to  the  lateat  dates  have  skown 
themselves  a  brave  people^ delightiag  in  var  a&d 
in  bloodshed.  During  the  period  down  to  Yoa^ 
dishtra  apd   JUahjua,  and  thence  to  Vicrao- 
aditya,  various  races  invaded  ladia,  who  sie 
now  ranked  amongst  the  thirty«aix  royal  races 
of  Rfljaathan.  Theae  are  the  Hya  or  Aswa ;  tbe 
Takshac  ;  and  the  Jit  or  Gits,  the  similiiade 
of  whose  iheogony,  thp  names  in  tl^e  early 
genealogies   and  many  other  points,  with  the 
Chinese,  Tartar,.  Moghul^  Hindu  aud  Sqrtliie 
races,  would  appear  to  warrant  the  aasertios  of   i 
onie  common  origip.    Since  they  have  beea 
in  India  the  great  aeat  of   Rnjput   aodeat 
power  and  glory  was  on  the  Gang^  ;  but,  wlua 
vanquished   there   by  mahomedaina,  the  ehkf 
Riyput  houses  retired  intp  the ,  compantivdlf 
unfruitful  countries  now  known  aa  Rajptttaoali, 
where,  however,  the  J^t  ia  the   moat  naneroa 
part  of  the  people  ;  and  though  they  share  tk^ 
lands  with  the  Meepa,  the  Mhair,  theBhil, 
the  remaius  of    the  brahmin  popolaium  and 
the  dominant    RaJpuL  the    Jat    have   the 
largest    share    of     the    cultivation.      The 
northern  parit  of  Hjgpuianah  was  partitioned  into 
small  Jat  republics  before  tbe  Rajputs  wen 
driven  l^ack  from    Ayodiah    and    the  Gan. 
gea.  Tbe  sputberaand  inore  hilly  parts  of  Bij- 
putanab  ar^  not  Jat,  but  are    occupied  by  the 
M|iai^  Meei^a  aud  Bhil  •  bat  in  Halwa,  agyio, 
the  Jat  are  numeroua,  and  aeem  to  share  that 
province  with  the  Rajput  and  .Konbi.    The  Jat 
of  Beluchistan  are  described  by  thei  people  of 
Candahar  as  fine  athletic  men,  with  handaoaie 
features  bat  rather  dark.  Those  in  apper  Sind, 
up  tbe  course  of  the  Indus,  and  in  the  south' 
western    Punjab,  are    for  the   most  part  ef 
the    mahomc^an  religioq.     Tbey   have  beet 
long  subject  tp  foreign  rule,    and  seem  to  be 
somewhat  inferior  to  their  unqoaverted  bRthrea. 
Ia  all  the  east  Beluqhistan^the  Baluch  are  bst 
a  later  wave  and  upper  stratum.     There^  about 
the  li^es  of  communication  between  India  asd 
Weatern  Aaia,  in  the  provinces  of  Seweatan  and 
Kuch  Gaodava,  the  Jat  form  probably  the  larg- 
est portion  of  the  agricultural  population,  sail 
claim  to  be  the  original  owners  of  the  aoU.  It 
the  weat,   ad^ancioi;  through  Rajputanal,  ve 
meet  the   Jat  of   Bhurtpore    and   Dholpoia; 
Ow^dipr  iraa  a  Jat  fprti^^  belongings  it  ia  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Oao^pbeli^  to  the  Dholpora  chief. 
Th|$y  dp   not  go  nmch  further  south  in  tha 
dinifctioi^..  ,  Froqi  tiiip  ppin^  thay  laay  be  said 
tQ  oocapy  the  batiks  of  the  J^moar  aU  the  way 
to  tlie  hilla-    The  DeUii  territory  is  principally 
a  Jai  eouatryi  pi^d  from  Agra  upwarda,  thalood 
of  that  x#ce  hfts  pasf^  ^be  river  in   eoasidex* 
able  aumbera  and  fprma  a  laiga  part  of  the 
pppul#t^  of  theUppiar  Poab,in  the  districts 
of  Alighur,  Ueerut  and  Muaafttmagar.    TSiey 
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are  just  known  over  the  Ganges  hi  the  Morada- 
bad  district,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
crossed  that  rifer  in  any  numbers. 

Briciy,  the  Rajput  race  now  occupy  from 
the  north  and  west  of  the  Punjab,  south- 
duterly  to  Behar  and  Benares,  and  aouih wards 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  to  Maiwa, 
Guzeratand  Cutch,  and  t^ive  to  their  south- west- 
rriy  holdings  the  name  of  RMJHsthana  or  Raj- 
putanah.  They  are  no  doubt  of  Aryan  origin,  and 
are  part  of  a  later  movement  than  the  branch 
who  came  down  by   the  Saraswati. 

Rajputs  claim  to  have  three  origins  :  (1)  the 
descendants  of  the  Suryavanda,  the  ancient 
ifynaaty  of  the  Sun  ;  (2)  the  descendants  of  the 
Chandravansa,  the  ancient  dynasty  of  the  Moon : 
Ittd  (3)  the  Agnikula,  the  family  of  fire,  a  sacred 
Jfresaid  to  have  been  kindled  on  Mount  Aboo 
hf  the  saint  Agastya.  From  these  three,  thirty- 
•iX  primary  royal  mccs  are  said  to  have  sprung, 
tf  whom  the  following  may  be  enumerated  : — 


Kame. 


A*  3^  Sular    or     Surya- 
vansa   dynast icm. 
1.  Grahilot  or  Geblot. 


2.  Rahtot'^  dei^cetided 
l»onj  Rfima  by  Kusa^ 
his  second  «ou. 
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3.  Kachwaha,  also 

sprung  fiomKusa 

2.  Tad  a    or       Chandra- 
Taosa  or  Jadu  or  Lu- 
nar dynavty  apruog 
fixim   the   moon. 
1.   Vftdu  or  Jadii,  des- 
ceodanUi  of  Krishna. 


2.  Tuar 


U'  AgPikula,  or  Fir*  race^ 
have  lour  tribes  and 
47  brauuhes^  via.  : — 
1   Praniara,     w«8t     of 
>falwa  aud   the  de 
tert  of  the  Jndua 
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The  SiRodhia  is 
the  moBt  distin- 
guished. The  Rana 
of  U  day  a  pur  is  a 
GraUilute. 

The  rajah  of  J od- 
pur  or  Warwar  be- 
longs to  this  tribe. 


I    The  raja  of    Jey- 
12  pur  is  of  this  iribe. 


8 


The  Jhavija  and 
Bhatta  iuCutch  and 
Jeysulmeer  are  the 
must  pow<)rful. 

VilcraiDaditya  wa& 
a  Tuar. 


••    XvrihaM.M**.    mm^ 


»»» 


I.  GhaJukia    of    great 

?ower  ID   the  lith 
Sth  and   13th  ceo- 
Xxukm^,,,,.  
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4.  Ohouhon  or  Chahu 
mana 
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Chief 
Representatives. 


The  Hara  of  Ba- 
rawti^  the  rajas  of 
Kota^  Bvndi,  the 
Khiohi  of  Kagnghnr, 
the  Deora  of  6ir-- 
ohi^  thti  Soua  garba 
of  Jhalore  and  Pa- 
waiehaof  Pawaghur. 


Besides  these,  there  are  naany  tribes  claiming 
to  be  Bajputs,  of  whose  origiu  little  or  nothing 
18  known,  viz.  : — 


Choura  or  Choiibara. 
Tak  or  Takshak. 
Jit  or  Jat. 

Jhala-makwaliaQa. 
Sarwaya  or  Sariaspa. 
Sikharwal. 
Birgiijar. 


Hun. 

Katti. 

Bhatta. 

GohiJ. 

Jetwa. 

Kamara. 

Bais. 


Dabi. 

(ior. 

Doha. 

Gerhwal. 

Chandela, 

Bundela* 

Rajpat. 


Sengar. 

Dakia. 

Johya, 

Mohil. 

Nikumba* 

Dahiria. 

Dahuua. 


U 


The  Mori,  Soda^ 
Sankia,  Khair^  Urn* 
ra ;  Snmra  (now  ma- 
homedans)-  Yehii 
Mairaw&t  ;  Balhar 
Kaba;  Omata,  ]^e- 
bar^Dhundia^Sortla, 
Harir  Utile  known. 


Xhe.Bhagel  bsanah. 


Tlie  four  Agnikula  tribes  of  Rajputs  are 
the  Choiian,  GhaJukya  or  Solunkee,  Pouar 
or  Prumar,  and  the  Purihar.  The  unnamed 
progenitors  of  these  races  seem  to  have 
been  invaders  who  sided  with  the  brah- 
mins in  their  warfares,  partly  with  the  old 
KhBtree,  partly  with  increasing  schismatics, 
and  partly  with  invading  Grteco-Bactriana,  and 
whose  warlike  merit,  as  well  as  timely  aid  and 
subsequent  conformity,  got  them  enrolled  as 
•*  fiieborn,"  in  contra-distinction  to  the  solar 
tBd  lunar  families.  The  Agnikula  are  now 
mainly  found  in  the  tract  of  country  extending 
from  Oqjein  to  Bewah  near  Benares,  and  Mount 
Aboo  is  asserted  to  be  the  place  of  their  mira- 
eulons  birth  or  appearance.  Vikramaditya,  the 
champion  of  bxaJiminism,  was,  according  to 
common  accounts,  a  Pouar  Rajput. 

Several  tribes  of  Rajputs  and  Kathi  are 
found  in  the  peninsula  of  Guaerat,  commonly 
known  under  the  name  Kattiwar  Rajput, 
amongst  whom  there  are  st^verai  tribes,  stand- 
ing in  power  and  wealth  thus  ;  1.  Jharejah ;  2, 
Jhalbh  •  S,  Goil,  and  4,  Jetwah. 

The  Jharejah  are  the  most  powerful  and 
numerous  of  the  Rajput  tribes  of  Guzerat  and 
possess  all  the  western  part  of  that  peninsuhi. 
They  are  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the  rao  of 
Kutch,  who,  in  consequence  of  intei^tiaie  feuds, 
left  their  eountry  about  A  D.  80O ;  and  having 
crossed  tJia  Runu,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Kutch,  established  themselves  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  Jetwah  Rajputs  and  a  few  petty  maho- 
medan  authorities  which  at  that  time  existed 
in  Halar.  The  lands  appear  to  have  been 
divided  in  oommon  among  the  whole  tribe  ;  the 
teelal,  or  eldest  branch  bf  the  family,  reserving 
to  itself  the  largest  poitioD ;  whilst  the  bh'yatul 
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or  brotheihood  held  their  respective  villnges 
by  a  pure  feudal  tenure  The  outlaws  amongst 
them,  the  Bhnrwuttia,  acted  with  great  violence. 
If  a  Bharwuttia  failed  in  getting  flocks,  he 
seized  the  persons  of  such  villagers  as  he  could 
find  and  carried  tbem  off.  These  were  styled 
bhan,  or  captives,  for  whose  release  sums  of 
monev  were  demanded.     In  short,  the  life  of  a 


Chitor  and  founded  a  new  dynasty,  in  A.  D. 
727.  The  hereditary  title  was  changed  from 
Gehlote  to  Aditya.  In  1828,  Jewan  (Javan) 
Singh,  the  only  survivor  of  the  raoe  of  Bappa, 
was  on  the  throne. 

The  Mewar  Agency  is  now  entrusted  with  tb* 
political  superintendence  of  (let)  Mewar  or 
Oode>pur,(2nd)  Pertabghnr,  (3rd)  DooDgurpnr^ 


Bharwuttia  was  one  of  blood  and  rapine,  until '  and  4ih,  Baoswarra.  The  city  of  Oodfypnr 
he  was  killed,  or  by  the  fury  of  his  feud  he  >  picturesquely  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  a 
compelled  his  chief  to  grant  him  redress ;  and  >  larice  lake,  which  is  studded  with  roeky  islets^ 
the  security  of  Charaii  (religious  persons)  and  and  girt  with  wooded  hilla.  The  soil  ol  Mewar 
bhat  (Bards)  having  been  given  on  both  sides,  is  riob,  and  tue  surface  of  the  eountiy  isnoi 
the   outlaw  and  his  family  returned    to   their  |  disfigured    by  any   of  those  patches  of  sand 


homes  and  occupations  in  perfect  security.  Tiie 
Jharejah  are  snid  to  trace  their  origin  from 
Jhara,  a  chief  of  the  mahomedan  tribe  of  the 
Summa  of  Sindh. 

The  Hajputs  in  the  south  and  west  of  Malwa 
and  in  Mewar  are  called  Rangari,  the  derivation 
of  the  term  is  obscure. 

Rajputs  of  the  N.  Western  hills  are  ctlynor 
logically  a  much  purer  and  finer  race  than 
those  on  the  plains,  but  even  they  assert  that 
their  ancestors  came  from  Ayodia  or  Oudh. 

The  chief  Rajput  districts  are  Bikanir,  Jeysnl- 
incer,  Marwar,  Mewar,  Ajmir,  Jeypur,  Bundi, 
Kotah  and  Malwa. 

The  Bhatti  are  of  the  Yadu  Bhansa  race  and 
rule  in  Jeysulmeer,  and  give  their  name  to  the 
Bhatti  country  between  Hissar  and  Oarhi. 

In  the  Rajput  states  of  Jeysulmeer  between 
Lat.  25«  to  28**  N.  and  Lon«:.  69^  to  78®  E. ; 
of  Jodhpnr  or  xMarwar,  L»t.  24  to  28^  N.  and 
Long.  70®  and  75®  E.  of  Ajmir  or  Rajast'han  ; 
and  also  on  the  N.  and  E.  in  Lahore,  Mooltan, 
Delhi,  Agra,  Malwah,  Mewar,  Marwar,  Bika- 
nir, Guzerat,Oudh,  Allahabad  and  Bahar,  indeed 
in  the  entire  tracts  lying  between  the  Vindhya 
on  the  south,  the  Himalaya  on  the  north,  the 
Indus  on  the  west,  and  Bengal  and  Assam  on 
the  east,  are  spoken  the  dialects  which  are 
called  Hindi,  some  of  which  contain  Sanscrit 
words,  to  the  extent  of  nine-tenths  of  their 
entire  vocables.  All  Bajputs  speak  Hindi. 
The  SiiHii,  Panjabi  and  Ks^shmiri  are 
likewise  described  as  Hindi  dialects.  But 
the  people  speaking  these  tongues  are  of 
different  races.  Amongst  the  races  in  this 
tract  are  the  Mhair  of  Ajmir,  the  Ra}put,  the 
hinduof  the  eastern  couu tries,  called  Purbhiah, 
and  the  descendants  of  the  Arian  conquerors 
who  hare  been  residing  there  nigh  two  thousand 
years.  They  are  of  large  physical  frame,  proud, 
rain,  self-reliaht  and  abstemious. 

The  maharana  or  rulers  of  Mewar,  the 
Capitals  of  which  are  Chitor  and  Udayapur,  are 
of  the  raoe  who  ruled  in  Saurashtra.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Balhara  monarchy  of  Saurash- 
tra and  two  centnt'iei'  sojourn  of  the  family  in 
the  Bhandeir  desert,  Baph  or  Bappa  conquered 


which  are  to  be  met  with  in  other  ^larts  of 
Rajputanah.  Lying  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Aravalli,  it  is  a  hilly  tract,  and  the  aseent  to 
it  is  steep.  Zinc  ore  is  found  near  Oodcypnr. 
There  are  said  to  be  unworked  mines,  from  which, 
in  olden  times,  large  quantities  of  silver  were 
eitraeted.  There  is  a  magnificent  lake  at 
Rajiiuggur,  the  area  of  which  ia  about  12 
square  miles,  and  the  depth  considerable.  The 
masonry  of  the  bund  of  this  lake  ia  a  splendid 
specimen  of  work.  The  wall  is  40  feet  ia 
height  in  some  places,  and  faced  with  marhie, 
and  the  length  of  the  embankment  is  not  nndsr 
two  miles.  He  has  a  difficult  popuiatioa  to  ma- 
nage. His  nobles  are  factious,  and  asaone 
almost  independent  powers,  and  in  the  hillv 
districts  dwell  wild  and  lawless  trities  oif 
Bhil,  who,  until  taught  otherwise,  knew  not 
what  commerce  means,  except  that  it  is  aa 
institution  to  be  preyed  upon.  They  are  divid- 
ed into  1 6  clans,  with  a  population  of  aboat 
150,000,  and  a  fighting  force  of  ao,OOa.  Oa 
the  approach  of  danger,  signals  were  made  t^om. 
*par  to  *pal,'  and  the  fighting  men  turn  out  it 
a  moment's  notice  to  repel  the  intruder. 
The  income  of  Mewar  amounted  in  186S-S6 
to  Rs.  26,61,273,  and  the  expenditure  to  Ba. 
26,85,729,  showing  a  deficit  of  Rs.  2V5«. 
The  state  of  Mewar  is  governed  by  a  mttharaaa^ 

The  snail  state  of  Doongurpur  is  admiBi^ 
tered  by  a  maha  rawul,  ami  is  not  unlike  ths 
hilly  tracts  of  Mewar.  The  revenue  aoioanla. 
to  Bs.  1,26,818,  and  the  exp^ndituie  to  ia. 
1,71,864.  The  tribute  that  is  paid  to  tha 
British  Government,  viz.,  Ks.  35,000,  seems  ta 
be  disproportionally  heavy.  Pertabgbur  beknia 
to  the  Alpine  division  of  Bajputanah,  lika 
Doongurpur?  and,  although  generally  hill;* 
possesses  valleys  and  snuill  plains  of  a 
loam  soil,  yielding  abundant  crops. 

The  Rajputs  in  the  south  and  west  of  M] 
and  in  lAewar  are  called  Bangari,  a  name, 
derivation  of  which  is  obscure.  The  hilla 
Mewar  and  the  neighbourhood  are  however 
held  by  aboriginal  tribes.  The  princes 
Khntidaila  are  a  branch  of  the  Shekhai 
the   most  powerful  of  whom  are  the  Sadhaakl 
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Tlie  Sadhani  are  descended  from  Bhojraj,  the 
third  son  «>f  Rhesii,  and  in  the  division  of  fitffs 
amongst  his  seven  sons,  obtained  Oodeypur  aud 
Its  dependencies.  Bhojraj  had  a  numerous  issue, 
suled  Bhojani,  who  arrogated  their  full  share 
of  importance  in  the  fancy  of  the  confederacy. 
Kiiindaila  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  Khokur  Rajput.  The  Khukur  is  often 
Bieofcioned  in  the  Bhatti  annals,  and  Colonel 
Tod  supposed  them  to  be  the  Ohuker*  who 
were  certainly  Indo-Scythic.  Khupdaiia  in  the 
eariy  part  of  the  1 9th  century  had  tour  thousand 
liousea  and  eighty  villages  dependent  ou  it. 

The  aneient  name  of  Oodeypur  is  said  to 
be  K^s ;  it  contains  three  thousand  houses 
and  has  forty-five  villages  attached  to  it,  divid- 
ed into  four  portions 

The  Ohahil  iyr  Ohahira  Rttjput  tribe  is 
BOW,  for  the  greater  part,  converted  to  mahome- 
daniam-  There  are  a  few  in  the  Hissar  district 
and  OD  the  borders  of  Bikaneer.  Though 
aahomedans,  they  nevertheless  retain  ci»arge  of 
the  tomb  of  Goga  Chauhau,  a  faiudu  prince, 
BOW  esteemed  a  saiut, 

^janir  is  a  Rajput  country  among  rugged 
au>uataio8  and  close  valleys,  which  long  preserv- 
ed independence,  and  in  a  great  measure,  down 
to  the  present  time  is,  in  respect  of  Hindoostan, 
what  the  country  of  Switsserland,  is  to  Europe, 
but  much  more  extensive  aud  populous.  From 
Malimud  to  Amrungzeb,  the  Indian  conquerors 
were  oouteuted  with  the  nominal  subjection  of 
ibe  hardy  Uajput  tribes  of  Kajputanah  among 
.whom  military  enthusiasm,  graited  on  religious 
firinciples,  is  added  to  strength  aud  agility  of 
body  ;  and  this  race  is  disseminated  over  a 
tract  equal  to  half  the  extent  of  France. 

The  rajas  of  Malwa,  tbe  capitals  of  which 
are  Ujjayana  and  Maudor,  are  known  from  the 
vritinKS  of  Abul  Fasl,  whose  information  is 
^auppooed  to  have  been  furnished  from  Jaiu 
authorities.  It  would  appear  that,  in  early  ages, 
i  Jfahahmah  founded  a  lire  temple,  which  was 
^daatroyed  by  buddhists,  but  restored  iu  B.  C 
lS40  by  Dhaigi  (Dhananjaya)  a  name  of  Arjun, 
aibcntt  785,  before  Vikyramaditya.  From  A.  D. 
iSfift,  and  A.  D.  1390,  the  country  repeatedly 
>0baoged  hands,  from  hindu  to  mahomedan 
.aovereigns,  from  the  time  that  in  A.  D.  866, 
kMaldeva  was  conquered  by  Sheihk  Shah,  father 
«f  Ala  ud  din,  to  A.  D.  'i390,  when  Dilawar 
;]LbaQ  Ohori,  viceroy  of  Malwa,  assumed  so- 
wereisenty  in  A.  D.  1390. 

Tie  CJkaivimam  or  Ck»kan  has  been  the  most 
waliaot  of  the  Agnikula,  and  not  of  them  only, 
iVnt  of  the  whole  Rajput  race.  Its  branches 
XiMk'ha)  have  maintained  all  the  vigour  of  the 
original  stem  ;  and  the  Uara,  the  Kheechee, 
Deora,  the  Sonigurra,  and  others  of  the 
'enty*four,  have  their  names  immortalized  in 
she  song  of  the  bard,  The  derivatiou  of  Uhohau 
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is  coeval  with  his  fabulous  birth  from  (he  four« 
iianded  warrior  Chatoor-booja,  Chatoor-baha 
Vira.  The  Chohan  trace  their  descent  from 
Prithi  raj.  They  are  found  all  over  tbe  N.  W. 
Provinces,  also  in  liialwa  and  Rajastban,  in 
Central  India,  in  R^jor,  Pratapnir,ChakHrnagar, 
and  Manchaua,  of  which  list  the  raja  of  Maiu- 
puri  is  the  hetid,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  of 
the  Chohan  clan.  The  Chohan  rajput  of  tbe 
desert  has  on  the  N.  aud  E.  parts  of  Mar  war, 
to  the  south  there  is  Koliwarah  and  the 
Runu,  to  the  west  the  desert  of  Dhat.  The 
sterile  ridge  which  passes  through  Chotnn  to 
Jeysulrneer  passes  west  of  Baukasir  on  to  Nug- 
gur  Parkur.  The  wells  are  65  to  130  feet 
deep.  The  Sehrai,  Khossa,  Koli  and  Bhil 
inhabitants  are  predatory  races.  The  Chohan 
RHJput  does  not  wear  the  zonar  and  does  not 
much  respect  the  brahmans.  Tbe  Pii'hil  and 
Bania  are  farmers  and  traders.  The  Chouhan 
Usgputs  are  to  this  day  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  military  tribes  of 
Malwa. 

The  Ptaihara  or  Pritihara  is  scattered  over 
Hajasthan,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  any  inde- 
pendent chieftainship  there.  At  the  confluence 
of  the  Cohari,  the  Sind,  and  the  ChumbuU 
there  is  a  colony  of  this  race,  which  has  given 
its  name  to  a  commune  of  twenty-four  villages, 
besides  hamlets,  situated  amidst  the  ravines  of 
these  streams.  The  Purihara  is  the  least  of  the 
Agnikula.  They  never  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  history  of  Rajastban.  Mundawur 
(classically  Mundodri)  was  the  capital  of  the 
Puribara,  aud  was  the  chief  cily  of  Marwar 
which  owned  the  sway  of  this  tribe  prior  to  the 
iuvasion  and  settlement  of  ihe  Rafator  clan. 

The  Bach  is  an  inferior  tribe  of  Chohan 
Rajputs  in  the  distrirt  of  Jonpur. 

The  Bats  or  Beis  Rajputs  are  one  of  the  36 
royal  races,  and  intermarry  with  the  Chohan, 
Kachwaha,  and  others.  They  claim  to  have 
come  from  Manji  Paithan  in  the  Dekhau,  and 
to  be  descendants  of  its  king  Salivahana,  of 
A.  D.  78.  They  give  their  name  to  the  Bycewara 
district  in  the  Duab. , 

TJm  Langa  are  a  sub'division  of  the  Solanki  or 
Chalook  race»  one  of  the  four  As<nikula  ;  in  their 
gotra-acharya,  or  'genealogical  creed,'  they  claim 
Lokote  in  the  Punjab  as  their  early  location, 
in  all  probability  prior  to  their  regeneration  on 
Mount  Aboo,  when  they  adopted  brahminical 
principles.  From  the  year  8.  787  (A.  1).  731), 
when  the  castle  of  Tunnote  was  erected  by  the 
leader  of  the  Bhatti  colony,  down  to  S.  1530 
(A.  D.  1474),  a  period  of  seven  hundred  and 
forty*three  years,  perpetual  border*  strife  appears 
to  have  occurred  between  the  Bhatti  and  lanKa, 
which  terminated  iu  a  singular  combat,  or  duel, 
of  tribe  against  tribe,  durinic  the  reign  of  rawul 
Chachiki  iu  the  liuit- mentioned  period. 
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The  Ctichhwaha  tribe  are  the  ruling  race  in 
Ambar  of  Jeypur ;  its  raja  is  a  Cuchhwaha.  The 
greatest  breadth  of  Ambar  lies  between  Sambhur, 
touching  the  Marwar  frontier  on  the  west,  and 
the  town  of  Surout,  on  the  J^t  frontier,  east. 
This  ]ice  is  120  miles,  whilst  its  greatest 
breadth  from  north  to  south,  including  3hek- 
hawati,  is  180  miles,  with  about  150  souls  to 
the  square  mile.  I)hoondhar,  the  parent  coun- 
try, is  calculated  to  contain  four  thousand  town* 
ships,  exclusive  of  the  poorwd^  or  hamlets,  and 
Shekhavati  about  half  that  number.  Rajputs 
bear  but  a  small  ratio  to  the  rest,  whilst  they 
may  equal  in  number  any  individual  class,  ex* 
cept  the  aboriginal  Meena,  who  are  still  the  most 
numerous.  Ttiey  are,  according  to  their  relative 
numbers,  Meenn,  Rajput,  Brahmin,  Bania, 
Ziiy  Dhakur  or  Kir&r  [qu.  Kir^ta  P)  and  Goojur. 
The  Meena  are  subdivided  into  8S  distinct 
clans  ;  the  original  induction  of  the  eiiled  prince 
of  Nurwar  to  the  sovereignty  of  Amber,  was 
commemorated  on  every  installation  by  a  Meena 
of  Kalikh  marking  with  his  blood  the  ieeka  of 
sovereignty  on  the  forehead  of  the  prince.  The 
blood  was  obtained  by  incision  of  the  great  toe  : 
like  many  other  antiquated  usages,  this  has 
fallen  into  desuetude  here,  as  has  the  same 
mode  of  inauguration  of  the  rana  of  Mewar 
by  the  Ondeva  Bhil  race. 

Haravati^  or  Harouth  the  country  of  the 
Hara,  comprehends  two  principalities,  viz., 
Kotah  and  Boondi.  The  Chumbul  intersects 
the  territory  of  the  Hara  race,  and  now  serves 
as  their  boundary,  although  only  three  centuries 
have  elapsed  since  the  younger  branch  separat- 
ed from  and  becnme  independent  of  Boondi. 
The  Hara  is  the  most  important  of  the 
twenty -four  Chohan  sdc^hd,  being  descended 
from  Anuraj,  the  son  of  Manik  Rae^  king  of 
Ajmer,  who  in  S.  741  (A.  D.  685)  sustained 
the  first  shock  of  the  mahomedan  arms. 

Of  the  four  Agnikula  races,  the  Chohan 
were  the  first  who  obtained  extensive  dominion. 
The  almost  universal  power  of  the  Framara  is 
proverbial  ;  but  the  wide  sway  possessed  by 
the  Chohan  can  only  be  discovered  with  dif- 
ficulty. Their  glory  was  on  the  wane  when 
that  of  the  Pramara  was  in  the  zenith  ;  and  if 
we  may  credit  the  last  great  bard  of  tbe  Raj- 
puts, the  Chohan  held  in  capite  of  the  Pra- 
mara of  Telingana,  in  the  eighth  century  of 
Yicrama,  though  the  name  of  Prithiraj  threw  a 
parting  ray  of  splendour  upon  the  whole  line  of 
Lis  ancestry,  even  to  the  fire-fountain  on  tbe 
summit  of  classic  Aboa 

The  Sammah  were  certainly  Rajputs,  and 
the  present  Jarejah  of  Cutch  still  derive  their 
origin  from  them. 

The  Sodho  clan  is  numerous  about  Omerkot 
and  the  Tharr,  where  they  are  the  hereditary 
sardars  of    the  country.     Under   the  ameers, 
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their  headman  lived  at  Tannacheri  and  waB 
never  interfered  with  in  his  preiogativca. 
Although  hindus,  they  intermarry  villi 
mahomedans,  and  do  not  refnse  to  eat  witii 
them. 

Tie  EajpiUs  of  Guzerat,  were  chiefs  on  the 
frontiers,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  19tk 
century  regularly  levied  tora-grass,or  blaek  nail, 
but  before  its  middle  had  become  pensioners- 

The  Baghel  are  a  branch  of  the  Sisodiiya 
Rajputs  of  Gnzerat,  who  migrated  to  the  easi, 
and  gave  their  name  to  Baghelkund  or  Rewah, 
but  others  of  the  tribe  have  spread  throng 
Kundelkhand,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Cawnpcne, 
Gorakpnr  and  Furrukhabad. 

The  Bandela  is  a  raj  put  tribe  desoended  fRm 
the  Garhwar  of  Kantit  and  Khairagarh,  wbe 
settled  in  Bundelkhand  in  the  I3ih  or  14lh 
century  and  gave  their  name  to  that  prorinee. 

The  Ckundel  tribe  of  Rajputs  are  scattered  it 
various  parts  of  the  North- West  l^ovinoes,  and 
for  the  most  part  derive  their  origin  from  Mubo- 
ba,  in  Bundlecund.  Before  the  mabomedafs 
conquest,  Muhoha  appears  to  have  lieefi  tte 
capital  of  a  principality  that  extended  to  the 
Nerbudda,  and  included  the  province  of  Chsn* 
deree,  which  is  railed  after  their  name.  They 
are  styled  Somabunsee,  but  they  are  not  o(»> 
sidered  to  be  of  pure  descent,  and  their  sons 
are  carefnlly  excluded  from  marriages  with  the 
higher  clans*  This  tribe  expelled  the  Bahmd 
tribe  from  Ajoree,  Burfaur  and  Mirzapnr. 

Near  the  CoUhan^  there  are  four  rajpvt 
chiefs,  viz.,  the  rajahs  of  Mohurbnnj  and 
Porahat,  the  koer  of  Seraikilla  and  the  thakw 
of  Khufsowan. 

The  Boondee  mline  family  belong  to  the  Han 
tribe  of  Rajputs.  They  have  been  elsewhere 
noticed  as  Chohan  or  Pramara  Rajputs.  Ttie  fint 
rajah  with  whom  the  British  Govemment  bad 
any  intercourse  was  Omeda,  who  gave  raoit 
efficient  assistance  to  Colonel  Mouson's  array  k 
its  retreat  before  Uolkar  :  be  died  in  1804. 
after  a  rule  of  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  infant  son,  Bishen  Sing.  l>Br* 
ingthe  Mahratta  supremacy  this  state  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  dindfaia  and  Holkar,  wko 
virtually  assumed  the  management  of  tks 
revenues.  The  territory  of  Boondee  was  le 
situated  as  to  be  of  great  importance  tlnring  the 
war  in  1817  in  cutting  off  the  flight  of  the 
Pindaree.  Maha  Rao  Bishen  Sing  early  at> 
cepted  the  British  alliance,  and  a  treaty  ws 
conclnded  with  him  on  10th  Febmary  191& 
By  this,  the  tribute  paid  to  Holkar  and  tl* 
lands  in  Boondee  hHd  by  Ho%ar,  were  reK»- 
quished  to  the  rajah,  who  eng^|ed  to  pay  le 
the  British  Government  the  aha^Vf  tiilnite  te 
had  hitherto  paid  to  Sindhia.  *Ji  its  earlier 
times,  this  little  stale  became  so  cdmected  villi 
the  imperial  court  of  Delhi,  that.tike  JeipeoTi 
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tk  princes  adopted  several  court  customs* 
The  Pttrtbaii)  or  premier,  was  entitled  Dewaa 
lad  Moosahib  ;  and  be  had  the  entire  manage«> 
meat  of  the  territory  and  (Inanoes.  The  Foujdar 
or  Killedar  is  the  governor  of  the  castle,  the 
Maire  de  Palais>  who,  at  Boondeo,  is  never  a 
nijput,  but  some  dhabfaae  or  foster-brother, 
ideatified  with  the  family,  who  likewise  heads 
the  feudal  quotas  or  the  mercenaries,  and  has 
bads  assi|:ned  for  their  support.  The  Buekshee 
controls  geoerally  all  accounts  ;  the  Rassala 
those  of  the  household  expenditure,  fioondee 
has  a  beautiful  palace 

The  MJacheri  Rajput  in  Mewar,  were  formerly 
turbatent. 

Tke  Onkwnoar,  also  written  Gaharwar>  is  a 
tiibe  of  Rajputs  found  in  Dera  Mungulpoor, 
Btthoor,  Oajmow,  Canoig  and  Bilhour  in  the 
Omtral  Doab.  The  Guhurwar  of  E'bera 
Mu&grore  in  Miraapoor  are  converted  to 
iiahomedanism,  and  these  of  Mahaich  in 
Gbsteepoor  are  reckoned  an  inferior  branch. 
Ths  ehief  of  the  Guhurwar  resided  at  Bidjy- 
poor,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Mirsapoor, 
vhere  the  liberality  of  the  British  Gk>vemmeat 
SBsbled  him  to  keep  up  some  show  of  res- 
pectability. At  the  time  of  the  first  occupation 
of  Benares  by  the  British,  he  was  a  fugiti?e 
from  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Gou- 
tarn  Bboenhar,  who  had  etpelled  the  Guhurwar 
fiaoilyin  A.  D.  1758.  The  Guhurwar  may  be 
coBsidered  one  of  the  most  interesting  races  of 
the  Upper  Provinces,  yet  much  obscurity  hangs 
Ofer  tlieir  origin  and  lineage.  They  are  re- 
sorded  among  the  86  royal  tribes  of  Rajputs, 
sod  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  family  as  the 
Bather,  with  whom  it  is  said  they  never  inter- 
■srry. 

Tke  Birfujar,  one  of  the  36  royal  races  of 
Bajpats,  are  aettled  along  the  Jumna  from 
khilcnnd  to  Hatnra ;  some  are  mahomedana. 

The  Dhakara  lUjputs  are  scattered  over  the 
Mantry,  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
iheut  Agra,  Mathnra,  across  the  Doab  to 
feohitcund. 

The  Bhdl  Rajputs  are  proprietors  of  lands 

■  Bulandahahar  and  Aligarh. 

Tke  Baehkal  Rajputs  elaim  a  descent  from 
!he  Lunar  raee.  They  were  formerly  eamindars  of. 
Karida  and  Shah  Jehanpoor,  but  aie  now  settled 

■  Alignrh,   and   different  paits  of   Badenn, 
iatfaora  and  8hah  Jehanpoeir* 

The  HyotHinea  or  Hsdhaya  Bajputs  in  the  Pro- 
"hiee  of  Benares,  were  once  a  dominant  race  on 
hs  banks  of  the  Nnrmada,  w'here  Miah^swari 
KM  faumled  by  Snhasrayuna,  a  raja  who  is 
wgeiy  mentioned  in  theiegendary  traditions  of 
he  hindoes. 

The  H*&fffd,  a  small  tribe  of  Soroavansi 
lajputs,  are  dtiwHItig  in  some  parts  of  the  pro- 
inoe  of  Benares. 


The  Rajpuit  ef  the  N.  Western  hilU  are 
ethnologically  a  m\ich  pturer  and  finer  race  than 
those  on  the  plains,  but  even  they  assert  that 
their  anoeetors  came  from  Ayodia  or  Oudh« 

The  Bajp^itg  of  the  tunjab  and  adjoining 
hills  are  suppose'!  to  be  not  ao  high  on  the  scale 
of  Rajput  orthodoxy  aa  the  Solar  and  Lunar 
races  of  Ayodiah.  One  of  the  grand  points 
on  which  the  bill  chieftains  pride  them* 
selves,  IS  the  purity  of  their  descent  j*— they  con- 
sider themselves  the  only  trne  and  pure  Raj- 
puts in  Indki  and  to  avoid  the  mixture  of 
blood,  they  only  give  their  daughters  in  mar- 
riai;e  to  purely  descended  Rajpnts,  and  would 
I'Niher  condemn  them  to  a  life  of  single  bleased- 
ness,  entailing  greater  aeclusion,  and  being  far 
more  irksome  even  than  the  confinement  of  the 
convent,  than  ally  themselves  by  marriage 
to  one  of  mixed  blood,  such  as  an  illegitimate 
child  is  considered  to  be.  These  true-bom 
Rig  puts  look  down  upon  the  chiefs  who 
cannot  boast  of  the  same  purity  of  descent  \ 
not  only  will  they  not  intermarry  with  tbem« 
but  they  will  not  eat  with  them,  nor  permit 
them  to  sit  in  their  presence  on  a  footing  of 
equality  ;  the  fear  of  the  anger  of  the  British 
authorities  alone  obliging  the  Rajputs  to  ae- 
knowledge,  or  permit  an  interchange  of  com- 
mon civility,  with  those  they  look  on  as  belong- 
ing to  a  mongrel  breed. 

A  rajput,  even  of  the  humbler  people, 
has  a  bold  and  dignified  appearance,  and 
their  women  am  singularly  beautiful.  Al- 
most ail  hindus  who  have  taken  to  soldier- 
inir,  Mahrattas,  aborigines  and  Jnt,  claim  a 
Knjput  origin.  The  Kajput  and  Pathan  ar^ 
valiant  aud  high-minded  warriors ;  but  their 
pride  and  their  courage  are  personal  only,  and 
concern  them  as  men  of  ancient  family  and  no- 
ble lineage  ;  they  will  do  nothing  unworthy  of 
their  birth,  but  they  are  indifferent  to  the 
political  advancement  of  their  race.  The  Raj- 
puts are  always  b)rave  men,  and  they  form,  too* 
a  desirable  peasantry.  The  Rajput  has  an  in- 
veterate contempt  of  the  plough,  yet  multitudes* 
proud  as  they  are,  have  been  forced^  of  sheer 
neoessityi  to  till  or  die.  The  tea  cultivation  in 
the  Kobistan  has  given  employment  to  many 
more.  The  best  specimen  of  the  hindu  characteri 
retaining  its  peculiarities  while  divested  of  many 
of  its  defects,  is  found  among  the  Rajputs  and 
other  military  classes  in  Gangetic  Hindustan. 
It  is  there  we  are  moat  likely  to  gain  a  clear 
conception  of  their  high  spirit,  tj^ir  enthusiastic 
<$ourage,  and  generous  self*devotion,  so  singu- 
larly oenkbined  wkh  gfsntleness  of  manners  and 
aofinesa  of  heart,  together  with  a  boyish 
play  fulness  and  almost  infantine  simplicity, 
in  the  lower  Oonb^  the  Rajput,  take  the 
hindu  royal  designations  of  Raja^  tlaq,  Rana 
Rawat,  and  Raw>al*     Kajput    dominions    run 
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south  of  the  Gogra,  and  thenoe  aoross  the 
Ottn^es  into  the  Arrnh  District  (Bojour). 
The  ranks  of  the  Benj^al  Native  Army 
vere  filled  with  Rajputs,  Pathans  and 
Brahmins,  nearly  all  from  the  provinces 
of  the  tfpper  Ganges,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  baTe  become  g;reatly  modified  in  charac* 
tt-r  by  complete  conquest  and  mixture  with 
strnti^ers. 

Akbar  allied  himself  with  the  rajpat  royal 
Ifotises,  and  for  a  hundred  years,  hi<<h  oint  and 
military  posts  were  bestowed  on  them*  But 
the  rMJputs  were  alienated  from  the  mosrhul 
family  by  the  bis/otted  conduct  of  the  emperor 
Aurung;zib,  who  re  imposed  the  poll  tax  on 
bindus,  which  Akbar  had  abolished,  and  by 
his  destroying:  hindu  temples  everywhere. 
The  most  brilliant  conqofrsts  of  Akbnr, 
Jeliangir,  and  Aurunjrzib  were,  however,  by 
their  Rnjput  allies  ;  though  the  little  regsrd 
Aurun^zib  had  for  opinion  aliennted  the  sympa- 
thies of  a  race,  who,  when  rightly  managed, 
encountered  at  com  maud  the  Afghan  amidst 
the  SHOWS  of  Caucasus,  or  made  the  farthest 
Oltersonese  tributary  to  the  empire  of  Assam. 
RHJn  Maun  of  Jeipoor  took  Aracan,  Orissa,  and 
Assam.  Raja  Jeswunt  Sing  of  Marwar  retook 
Kabul  for  Aurungsib,  and  was  rewarded  by 
poison.  Raja  Kam  Sing  Hara  of  Kotah  made 
several  important  conquests,  and  his  grandson, 


buried,  and  a  circular  tamulus  ia  raised  over  the 
remains  ;  and  with  some  classes  of  Gosain,  ars 
raiaeil  small  tumuli,  whose  form  is  the  frostniB 
of  a  eone,  with  lateral  steps^  the  apex  erovned 
with  a  cylindrical  stone. 

A  Rajput  never  names  hia  wife.  The  io* 
fluenoe  of  women  on  Rajput  society  ia  naaiked 
in  every  pa^e  of  hindu  history,  from  the  meet 
remote  perioda.  What  led  to  the  ware  of 
Rama  ?  the  rape  of  Sita.  What  reodeied 
deadly  the  feuds  of  the  Yadu  P  the  insiik 
to  Drupd^vi.  What  made  prince  Nala  an 
exile  from  Nirwur  ?  hia  love  for  l>amyanta« 
What  made  nga  Bhinri  abandon  the  throne 
of  Awinti  ?  the  loss  of  Piugani.  What  avb- 
jeeted  the  hindu  to  the  dominion  of  the 
mahomedan  ?  the  rape  of  the  prineesa  of 
('anonj.  lu  fine,  in  Hindustan  as  elaewheic 
the  cause  which  overturned  kiniedoroay  com. 
muted  the  sotfptre  to  the  pilgrim's  staf, 
and  formed  the  groundwork  of  all  tbdr 
irrand  epics,  is  woman.  Nevertheless,  up  to 
their  latest  wars,  the  Rajput  oppoocnts 
strove  to  humiliate  each  other  by  obiaisiaig 
possession  of  their  women,  and  the  dcaiie  to 
avow  thia  often  led  to  the  destructioa  of  wbols 
familieSi  the  women  and  ehildren  being  de- 
stroyed by  poison  or  the  sword,  and  their  nrak 
relatives  rushing  in  despair  on  the  fne,  Thia 
destructive  act  was  termed  j^hur.     When  the 


R»ja  Essurce  Sing  and  his   five   brothers  were    foe  was  the  Tartar,  the  johor  might  have  been 
left  on  one  field  of  battle. 

The  love  of  country  and  the  passion  for 
possessing  land  are  stroni;  throughout  Baj- 
putanah  :  while  there  is  a  hope  of  existence,  the 
cultivator  clings  to  the  bapota,  and  in  Harauti 
this  amor  Patria  is  so  invincible,  that,  to  use 
their  homely  phrase,  "  be  would  rather  fill  his 
part  in  slavery  there,  than  live  in  luxury 
abroad."  There  are,  however,  amongst  the  Raj- 
puts 84  mercantile  tribes. 

Every  Itnjput  adores  Asapoorna,  the  ful- 
fill<»r  of  desire  ;  and  as  Sacambhari  Devi  (god- 
dess protectress),  she  is  invoked  previous 
to  any  undertaking.  Amongst  the  Rajput 
races,  according  to  Colonel  Tod,  Har  is  the 
patron  of  »ll  who  love  war  and  strong  drink, 
and  is  especially  the  object  of  the  Rajput 
warrior's  devotion ;  acconlingly  blood  and  wine 
form  the  chief  oblations  to  Har,  the  great  god  of 
the  Rnjput.  The  Gosains,  and  the  peculiar  priests 
of  Hrtr,  or  Bal,  the  sun,  all  indulge  in  intozioat- 
iiig  drugs,  herbs,  and  drinks.  They  are  usu- 
ally  seated  on  a  lion,  leopard,  or  deer-skin, 
their  bodies  covered  with  ashes,  their  hair  mat- 
ted and  braided  with  iron  tongs  to  feed  the 
penitential  fires,  and  their  savage  appearance 
makes  them  fit  organs  for  the  command  of  the 
god  of  blood  and  slaughter.  The  bodies  of 
these  Gosain  priests,  ministers  of  Har,  the  god 
of  war,  are  not  burned  like  the  hindusi  but  are 


pardonable,  but  the  practice  wais 
in  the  international  wars  of  the  Raj  puts  ;  aad 
there  are  uumerous  inscriptions  on  atone  aa>il 
on  brass,  which  record  aa  the  first  tokea 
of  victory  the  captive  wivea  of  the  foemaa. 
When  the  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  ef 
the  window,  and  cried  through  the  iatticB, 
why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot,  ba%e 
ihey  not  aped  ?  have  they  not  divided  the 
prev,  to  every  mau  a  damsel  or  two  ?  her 
conduct  gives  a  perffct  picture  of  the 
Rajput  mother  expecting  her  son  from  the 
foray.  The  Jewish  law  with  regard  to  feaMie 
captives  waa  perfectly  analogous  to  thut  of 
Menu  ;  both  declare  them  "  lawful  priie,^  aad 
^K>th  Moses  and  Menu  establish  rulea  aanctioa- 
ing  the  marriage  of  auch  captives  with  tha 
captora.  ''When  a  girl  ia  made  captive  by 
her  lover,  after  a  victory  over  her  kinaoiSBy"* 
marriage  ^  is  permited  by  law."  The  foreibis 
marriage  io  the  hindu  law  termtd  Rachaaai» 
via.,  "  the  seiauie  of  a  maiden  by  fores  kaam 
her  hoQse  while  she  weeps  and  oalla  for 
anoe,  after  her  kinsman  and  friends  have 
slain  in  battle,"  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
nanee  regarding  the  usage  of  a  captive  in 
Pentateuch,  excepting  the  *'  ahaving  of 
head."  Miilli  and  No4  gardeners 
barbers,  are  important  members  of  ev^ry 
Rajput  family,  and  are  to  \k  found  in  ail    ~ 
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TilUifras,  of  which  they  are  iiiTariably  the  coolcs. 

The  letter  A,  to   the   lUjput  of  the  north- 

west,  is  as  great  a  Shibboleth  as  H  is  to  tKe 

Oockoej  : — thus  Appa  becomes  Cappa.— iln* 

fuds    cf     Indian     AdnUnu^ation,      Tod*$ 

MMJaMan,    Vol.     /.,    ;?p.    1,    2,   77,    195, 

7d.  lU  PP'  in,  20d,  237,  290,  b07,  30{», 

S4&»  366,   425.     450,  504.      Tod^i  Travels, 

pp*  49y  54.   MUner^s  Seven  Ckurcku  of  Asia, 

p.    100.     Lc^arcCa     JNinetfeh.       8onneroU*8 

^^fW^    I»   1^^*  ^^'  ffowell    Thnrlow,  the 

Company  and  ike    Crown.      Mr,    Campbell^ 

pp>  61,  92,  93.     Malcotm*s    Central  India, 

Vol.  /.,  p.  2«.     VoL  IL,  p.  220.     TimeH  of 

Mia,  April  %bih.  fTiUon's  Gloe$afy  of  Indian 

Tenme.  uunningham^n  HUtory  of  theSikhSy  pp. 

12,  29.  83.    JSllioCi    Svppfemental  Oloesary. 

frimep'if  Antiquities,  by  Thotnae,  pp.   258, 

259    AiMe9on*8  TrealifS^   Engagemeate   and 

BanmMd»,    Vol,  IV.,  ;>.  68.   PowelVe  Hand- 

Book  of  the  Economic  Produeie  of  i/te  Panjab, 

fp.  254,    255.     RenneVi  Memoir^   pp*  xlviy 

eML     Richard  F.  Bwlon's  Sindh,  pp.  378, 

893.    Elphin9lone*a     History     q^    India,    p. 

.^75-376.      See  Astarte ;    A^htoreth  ;    Baal, 

fligh  Places,  India  ;  Ken  ;  Sundbya  ;  Sundevan. 

HAJ    SUMUND,    a   stupendous   work  of 

warble^  with  an  adjacent  causeway,   dams  the 

kke  of  Eajstimand  at  Kankerowli.    The  strnc- 

tofe  cost  upwards  of  a   million  ster1io|c>    The 

spectator  who  views  this  royal  sea  or  Rajsumund 

-mk  the  borders  of  the  plain  ;   the  pillar  of  vic- 

<4orr  towering  over  the  pUins  of  M alwa,  ereeted 

mi  the  summit  of  Cheetore   by  rana  Mokul  • 

<the    palaces  and  temples  in  this  ancient  abode, 

the  regal  n^sidenoes  erected    by  these  princes, 

I  aiQBt  be   filled   with  astonishment  at  the  re- 

.tooroes  of  the  Mewar  state.     They  are  such  as 

to  explain  the   metaphor  of  Zalim  ^ing,  who 

^id    '  eTcry    pinch  of  the  soil  of     Mewar 

iCenUins    gold.* — Tod'e   RojasthaHt  Vol.   L, 

k  RAJ  TA  RINGINT,  a  work  by  Vedyadhar,  it 
^irives  the  varioas  dynasties  who  ruled  at  Indra- 
^>prrstha  or  Dehli,  from  Yudiahtra  to  Viora* 
teaditya.  It  was  compiled  under  the  eye  of 
&w«i  Jay  Sing  of  Amber. 

RAJUN,  Hind.  Mimusops  hexandra. 


K  A  J  WARA  The  territory  of  the'raja  ofKufch 
Bahar  in  Kungpur.  Here,  when  the  means  of 
individuals  prevent  them  from  cultivating  their 
own  lands,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hire  out 
the  whole  with  men  and  implements;  for  the 
use  of  whieh  one-eighth  of  the  produce  is  the 
established  consideration. — Tod^s  Eajastfian^ 
VoL  J  I,  p.  642.    See  Kattyawar. 

HAJYUONf.     8eeKunjuna. 

EAK.    DuT.     Arrack. 

BAK.  Siamese.  The  tree  which  produces 
the  beautiful  varnish  valued  in  the  lacquer  ware 
of  China. 

KAKAIGAL.  Tam.  Feathers. 

RAKAL.    Hind,  of  Kulu.  Taxns  baccate. 

RAKAM.  Ar.  Hind.  A  kind  of  enumeration 
used  at  mahomedan  couris  and  by  the  Kayasi'h 
by  the  Initial  letters  of  the  Arabic  worus,  for 
the  numbers.     See  Raqam. 

RAKAT-CHANDAN.  Bbno.  and  Hind. 
Pterocarpus  santalinus. 

RAKGHAVl.  See  Kunawer. 
^  RAICH.  Hind.  In  the  Punjab,  an  unciil- 
tivaied  or  waete  tract,  bearing  graas,  firewood 
and  stunted  jungle  of  Capparis,  dhak,  jhand, 
&c. ;  also  a  reserved  plantation,  a  shikargab^ 
a  rund,  a  chuk.  Tracts  of  "  rakh,*'  are  to 
be  met  with  in  portions  of  many  districts 
of  the  Panjab.  In  the  Lahore  district  there  apo 
DO  less  thnn  86  such  tracts,  consisting  of  plots 
of  uncultivated  ground  ;  the  total  area  ta 
2,5G»000  acres,  bui  not  all  of  this  yields  wood, 
a  great  deal  is  grazing  ground,  much  of  whic^ 
is  quite  capable  of  being  brought  under  culti- 
vation. The  great  value  of  the  woo<i  bcHrio^ 
rakhs  consists  in  their  being  tl^e  source  from 
which  all  the  fuel  for  railway  consumption  is  to 
be  taken.  Not  only  is  the  upper  growth  of  wood 
valuable  in  this  way,  but  the  roots  that  remam 
in  the  soil  after  the  stunted  growth  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  surface  are  equally  capable 
of  being  vkiilvi^d. —Powelfs  Hatui-Book,  l^oL  I » 
p.  54d. 

RAKH.  Hind.    Ashes. 

RAKHA.  Hind.  A  waicher  or  watchman. 

KAKHA1N6,  a  race  occupying  Arracan^ 
towards  the  embouchure  of  the  Koladyn  river, 


KAJUR»  a  Rajput  tri'oe  said  to  be  of  i  having  the  Sak,Kumi  and  Kbyea  on  theirnortb- 
Bhatti  descent,  they  confine  their  haunts  to  east  and  south,  A  settlement  of  Rakhaiug 
the  desert,  or  the  borders  of  Jeysulmeer,  as  at  has  been  made  on  the  TeuHsserim  coast  in  L. 
»B«iiigurh,  KelUlah,  Jaraillab,  &c.,  and  the  t'hul  d8  S.  from  Lat.  13^  40  to  14'  30"  R.,  east  of 
^keiweeo  Jeysalroeer  and  Upper  Sind  :  they  are    the  Moscos  islands.     They  are  a  branch  of  tlio 


aoltivators,   shepherds,   and   thieves,  and   are 
i«sieeiiied  amongst  the  very  worst  of  the  eon« 
fWerts  to  mahomedanism. 
i      RAJVAN8A.    See  Infanticide, 
r.     RAJ  VULA,  the  chronicle  of  the  reign  of 
Baj  8ioff,  a  prince  of  Mewar. 

RAJ  War,  outcast  Ubourers  of  Bengal  and 
Bahar. 


Burmese  who  separated  themselves  from  the 
main  stock  at  a  very  early  period.  The  people 
of  India  call  them  Mug,  a  name  of  unknown 
origin  and  unknown  to  the  Kakhaing  them- 
selves. The  Mug  are  a  highly  Bengalised  class 
of  Rakhainir.  They  call  themselves  Myama-gyi 
or  great  Myama.  They  give  thtir  uame  ta 
AriM^an. 
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Boni-eu  or  Bunza,  called  also  Bosdu,  are  a 
tribe  of  tke  Bakhaiag,  who  dwell  north  of  the 
Koladyn  river.  They  have,  on  their  north,  the 
Lungkta,  Kungye  or  Kuki  iu  the  hiKhlands  of 
Tipperah.  The  Bomzu  and  the  Kuki  seem  to 
belong  to  the  Barman  race.  The  seaboard  and 
the  lower  portions  of  the  valleys  opening  into 
it,  form  the  country  of  the  Ra-Khouag'tha  or 
Arracan  tribe,  of  whom  the  Burmans  are  a 
branch.  Some  are  found  residing  on  the  banks 
of  the  mountain  streams,  and  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Khyoung-tha.  Their  language 
proves  that  they  do  not  beluni;  to  the  Tunia 
group,  but  are  intruders  from  the  north  ;  and 
their  own  traditions  reoogniie  the  Ku*nii  as  the 
tribe  in  possession  of  the  seaboard ,  when  the} 
entered  Arracan. 

The  Mrung,  iu  the  upper  basin  of  the  Mayu 
and  towards  the  hill  frontier  of  Cliittagong,  are 
a  colony  imported  from  the  Bodo  country  by 
tlie  kings  of  Arrncaii,  at  the  period  when  their 
conquests  extended  far  up  easterii  Bengal. 

On  the  south  of  Assam  is  the  prominent 
Burmese  race,  who  profess  buddhism,  and 
south  of  therb  the  British  province  of  Pegu 
oontaining  Burmese.  Mon,  ftlso  called  THlieng, 
Khe  Kareo,  Kareni  or  Red  Karen,  the  Khyen, 
'Whose  women  tattoo  their  faces,  the  Yet  Baing 
on  the  Yoma  range,  and  .the  Shan  who  form 
separate  communities* — Mason's  Burm,,  p.  62. 

RAKHAL.  Hind,  of  Chamba  and  Btas, 
Taius  baccata,  common  yew. 

RAKHAL  PHAL.  Hind.  Schmidelia  st- 
rata, />.  C 

RAKHAL-SUSHA.  Bekg..  Karivia  urn- 
bellata. 

RAKHT.  Hind.    A  kept  womsn. 

RAKUI,  an  amulet  placed  by  n  Rajput  woman 
round  the  wrisi  of  a  man  to  adopt  him  as  a  bro- 
ther. The  Rakbi  festival,  is  held  on  the  last  day 


to  45  miles  broad.  It  is  naned  Flores 
from  the  Portuguese  word  *  fior/  a  flower,  bnt  it 
called  Ende  and  Mangeiye,  from  its  chief  aov^ 
and  west  porta.  Its  chief  trade  at  Ende  is 
with  Sumbft  or  Sandalwood  Island  ;  tke  Mbb- 
gerai  port  trades  with  the  Bugi  and  M nhiy. 
The  coast  is  occupied  by  the  Malay  or  brown 
race,  but  in  the  interior  is  a  people  with  fiii- 
aled  hair,  and  a  similar  frizzled  hair  people  live 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Solor,  Ptntar, 
Lombata  and  Ombay.  On  the  south  coait 
of  Flores  is  a  tribe  called  Rakka,  who  an 
reported  to  be  cannibals,  accustomed  to  est 
their  enemies  and  their  own  relatives  who  die. 
Captain  Keppel  says  that  the  uatiTea  cap* 
lured  from  the  island  used  to  be  maeh  esteem- 
ed  by  the  Celebes  pirates,  as  slavea,  and  U 
gives  the  following  tranalatioii  from  a  Dutek 
journal  : — ^*  On  the  island  of  Flores,  tlicTs 
lives  a  race  called,  on  the  south  coast,  Bakka, 
who  not  only  devour  their  enemies,  but  with 
whom  custom  requires  that  the  son  shall  eat 
the  body  of  his  deceased  father  in  pieoQ^  as^ 
sell  the  iesh  to  the  inhabitants  at  the  high  pries 
of  its  weight  in  gold.  This  iesh  is  greedily 
eaten  by  the  people  as  a  great  delicaey.  If  tto 
father  was  heavy  and  of  great  sise,  the  soa 
considers  himself  particularly  fortunate.  The 
population  of  Endore  on  the  same  island  is  aba 
very  greedy  of  human  flesh.  Bat  these  canai^ 
bals  ooDfiae  themselves  to  the  heart,,  which, 
with  incredible  dezterity,  they  extract  (nm  lit 
body,  by  giving  a  blow  under  the  left  ekoalder* 
blade.  It  is  then  eut  into  very  snail  pieen^ 
eaten  completely  raw  by  the  bystanders,  who 
beioag  to  the  same  race."  Captain  KeppA 
adds,.  *'  i  am  not  able  to  corroborate  this." 

GtAeteng  is  a  locality  in  the  island  of  FIobbs^ 
ooeupieil  by  a  race  so  calkd.  Aoeording  to  the 
statements  of  Bugi  traders,    who   had   setllai| 


ofSawun,  and  was  instituted  in  honour  of  the  good  in  Flores,  that  island  is  inhabited  by  six  dif»' 
geniiyWhen  Durvasa,  the  sage  instructed  Salone 
(the  geniua  or  nymph  presiding  over  the  month 
of  Sawun,]  to  bind  on  rakhi,  or  bracelets,  as 
charms  to  avert  evil.  The  ministfrs  of  religion 
and  women  alone  are  privileged  to  bestow  these 
charmed  wristbands.  The  ladies  of  Rajastlian, 
either  by  their  handmaids  or  the  family  priests, 
send  a  bracelet  as  the  token  of  their  esteem  to 
such  as  they  adopt  as  brothers,  who  return 
gifts  in  acknowledgment  of  the  honour.  The 
claims  thus  acquired  by  the  fair  are  far  strong- 
er than  those  of  consanguinity.  Sisters,  also, 
present  their  brothers  with  clothes  on  this  day^ 
who  make  an  offering  of  gold  in  return.*— 
Tod'e  Raicaiham,  Yd.  II.,  |k  697.    WiUon. 

BAKKA.    See  Mesopotamia. 

BaKKA,  a  race  in  the  islsmds  of  Floras^ 
Flores,  called  also  Bndie  or  Mangerye,  is 
an  extensive  island  of  the  Archipelago,  901 
Kuies  long  from    £«  to    W.,  and   from  42 


ferent    races,    speaking  as  many  difierent 
guageS)  the  Ende,  the  Manga  rai,  the  Kio,  iki'^ 
Uoka,  the  Konga  aad  the  Clakteng,  names 
fivei  from  the  principal   places  of   their 
denoe. — Hor^burffk.    Bikmore^  Keppefi 
Arch.,  Voh  11^  p.  149.     CrawJurt^B  Dici^ 
p  .  xoiv.     See  India. 

RAKKISA  TUNQA.   Til.   Cyperus 
barghii,  Ness.-^0.  Klatus,  H.  L  204. 

RAKSHANI.     SeeKelat. 

BaKSHASA,  a  term  applied  by  the 
intruders  into  India,  to  the  inhabitants  i 
they  found  settled  there.     In  the  present 
aecurding  to  the  hinda  saperBtitioas 
the  evil  genii  of  all  fakdia,  ia  a  being  ca 
Rakshasa,  ofgiaat  bulk,   terrible  testh, 
feasts  on  dead  bodies,  a  spirit  or  demoa 
appears  to  be  of  Tarbus  descriptions,    km 
kind  of   Titan,   or  enemy  of    the  gods, 
the  hindtt  mythology,  he  asdtuaes  a 
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iuper]iiiffl«aforait  after  the  mAiu^r  t^  fi&vana 

ium)  odiers.    He  U  aoinetiine3   repjreaented  49 

the  gu^rdiiui  of   the    treasure   of    £luTer% 

tbe  go^  of  irealth  j  and  ^ometim^s  a«  a  oannU 

iia)»  imp  oTKoblin,  hauntiqig  cemeteries^  devour- 

iog  bttoQUin  being^A  impediQu;  aaerifices^  and  dUr 

mri|ipg  reiiKiov^  peopW  io  their  deVotioas*    lo 

fjf3$  Uat  named  character,  .the  Rtikshaaa  appear 

|o  have  waited  eontinuai  war  jviih  meu,  as 

Ihe  Daitya   or  S^pava  did  with    the  gods. 

the  European     of    the    nineteenth    century 

capnot  realize  the  dread  in  which  the  hlndoo 

itandsof  devils.    They  Mant  his^p^hs  from 

the  cradle  to  the  grave.    I'he  Tamil  pc^rerb  in 

kiA  says  :  *'  The  devil  who  s^izi^  ^bu  in  \hp 

cndk  goes  with  yp^  to  the  funeral  pie."!    The 

pl^ef  anxiety  of  the  Tamil   father  when  his 

aliild  ia  about  to  be  brought  into  ihe  world,  is 

]^  .see  that  the  leaves  qf  the  Margosa  tree  are 

fsrefuUy  fixed  over  the  thresh(4d  to  prevent  the 

<t;vils  from  entering  and  sd^ing  woo  the  child 

ii^he  moment  of  birth,    iif  be  Mve  lost  two 

^iidren  before,  and  this  be  a  aoo^  a  bracelet  is 

l^»ed  u|X)n  the  child's  arm  as  a. safeguard,  a 

|9i^en  ring  is  fixed    in  its  nose,    ^nd  it.  if 

solemnly  dedicajted  to  some  particular  demon 

|diQ  u  entreatsd   to  protect  it.    The  ohiU  is 

^  perhaps  na^ed  Pa^m  (the  I>evil'a  own,) 

ajuune  of  frequent  occurrence  iu  Soutb  India. 

|lie  ring  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  nose  till 

^  child  is  grown,  a  great  feast  4s  then  wde 

the  parents^  and  sacrifices  of  sheep  or  cocks 

ired  at  the  shrine  of  the  tutelar/  demon, 

periods  pf  marriage  and  pregnanqy  affe 

at  whicb  devils  are  supposed  to  be  espe- 

ly  malignauty  and  ceremonies  are  thenpe^'- 

led  to  avert  the  infiuenee.jof  the  evil  e|Q» 

mens  and  devils.    In  so  slight  a  nvit^r  as 

» boring  of  a  cjuld's  ears  for  ear^dogs,  ii  is 

"dered  necessary  to   propitiate  Karupp«^a 

jthe  sacrifice  of  a.^qiU,.or  a oaok  at  jeaati 

jrson    aeein^  a   crowd  as^emJbJed  ,M>^ 

djya  tree  (Oi$na  finMota)  vbich  t^m^^e 

chain  banging  from  lt«\  trunk  bet^ped 

tie  dedicated  to  Karuppan,  he.^oydejip,  and 

-■•id  there  the  (^uiveri(^  body  jOf  a  vapi  just 

ifioed  to  the  demon* ;  the  hiead  hml  been 

^  ered  from  the  body  ,by  one  Upw  of  a;  ]»t%(^ 

jll^sbape^    weapon,  which  waS;  oopitefitt|||jr. 

W^  ^?J^^J"SPe9^i?°r, .  |t  ^^w^  i»a4ft .bandte 
-clj^as  Wad^  of  .paliy^  l;c9n„^^^h«(iM^^. 

■[^epentdd  ,lo  th^  9b  we  by  ,fi  flpvfil^  ,irj>^ 
aP' m  W.^«  tbe.^reseut  ,qUeri#&,M  k\k^ 
^H|  pce^ign^of  an  infant  spa*  hayMgiiir 
frea.'  .Tbebc^  of  the.ran^{eljlyaaasual,i 
le  share  of  t1iQ  officiating,  priest,  whiht  t|^ 
r  llUng  OQ  a  pole  and  carried  on  the  shoul* 
D  of  two  men,  amid  the  beating  of  tom-to w 
|s  (aken  kome  to  furnish  the  evening  fe^wt. 
j  fempte  w^  near»  but  on  a  pedestal  under 
.tree^  reposcsd  a  hideous  object  inade  of  pot- 
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ter's  ware.  This  ^lartionbir  demon  is  suppoied 
to  be,  when  propitiated^  very  libe^ral  in  the 
bestowal  of  benefits  >  and  the  pujari  mentione4 
Ao  the  looks):  on  that  if  he  would  make  a  sacrifioe 
of  a  goat  or  two,  he  would  guarantee  that  his 
devil  should  obtain  for  him  a  lucrative  appoint- 
ment under  Government  f  The  sacrifices  of 
goats  is  almost  continuous  : — ^sometimea 
as  matiy  as  twenty  goats  are  sacrificed  at 
one  time.  The  flesh  is  generally  cut  up, 
cooked  and  eaten  on  the  spot ;  and  round 
the  shrines  may  often  be  seen  a  number  of  small 
earthen  ovens.  The  strongest  oath  a  sudra 
ban  ^ke  is  to  swear  by  the  most  famous  devil 
of  the  district ;  and,  often  before  a  law  suit  U 
earified  into  court,  the  aggrieved  party  will  say 
to  hfs  opponent,—^"  I  will  be  satisfied,  if  yoU 
Will  go  to  such  a  demon's  shrine,  and  there,  on 
the  Jnstice  of  your  iause^  hlow  out  the  flanie  of 
a  lamp  in  the  presence  of  the  Kili.'^  A  man 
who  w^Kdd'WOt  heldtate  a  moment  to  commit 
perjury  ia  Go\itt,  would  never  dare  to  (>erform 
tUh  «eBemoBy 'knowing  his  oause  to  be  Kujastg 
for  then  he  ftmly  beUe^ee  that  he  wanld  im- 
mediately bfrstridkeR  down  iby  the  demon,  do 
swena  I^Atatiuto  in  the  jfineid>^ 

^  IVkn]^  aras,  liudbs  ignes  et  Monina  Ustor," —  | 
Under  this  ever-pieseat  fl^or  of  demons,  the 
hindn  often  heeitates  to  go  ^ven  n  fanddred 
yarde  in  thef  dai'k ;  he  will  not  enter  a  forest 
albas  \  he  fean^i  io  stand  on  the  borders  of  a 
Itiiely  lake,  f6r  th^re  dwells  the  spirit  whibh  in 
Scotland  is  kdown  by  the  name  of  tho  Eelpie.and 
it  ia  near 'the  lirater  where,  he  has  heardy  may  be 
often  eeea  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
'<  fi^ry-iaoiithed  devil,''  tynk  faluns.  But 
HiosI  df  eAI,  he  fears  the  sandy  plain,  for  it  is  a' 
notion  th6tOtt^hly  oriental,  that  the  nnclean 
spirit  ** wafiMbh  through'^ry  pUai$8^*  which  aref 
oalled  in  TmU  Fcsy  Kadu,  »  Devfl  deserts.'* 
Detiis'a0B  e^pcf6ially  said  to  abound  in  the  sandy 
wastes  belweeh  Madura  and  Tinnetelly,  where 
the  mirsge  (in  Tatt(il  Pay  Ter,  the  Devil's  cha- 
riot),  is  frequently  S6eb,  and  is  said  to  be  pro- 
^ueed  by  thenl.  When  a  ilre  takes  place  m  a' 
vilkgej  it  M  owiilg  to  the  wrath  df  the  village- 
dflvili.  Hia  W4r^hlp  hte  been  n^^leeted,  ot' 
»hie  intUt  hiis^eett  oSsteA  to'  him  and  he^ 
dutastafartaveii^.  Neilrthe  iriUage  of^Yedt^J 
flrp«ram  in  ite  Taifjore  diMrtcC,  for  abont  fom^ 
dr  fine  -^eaA^oeidetttid  ^fire^  htH  bcbn  of  an*' 
ilud  ooaanwioey  ted  ft  utai  oottiinonly  reportent 
to-  hr  Off  idy  M  4htf '  ahger '  of  A  ijt^nt&f  '|i  deceit 
whose  isbriad  imrilifiit^  %b  ibb.  wtet  of 'the' 
WUa|i^«  JL:bsliyan«tvM  )n€ir  the  spot  dedicated 
to  Itidi,  was  tome  ytfars  bJ^o,  felted  wftboat  hia 
p6rmisaion,  and  since  thit  -time,  thd  enrftged. 
denoBy  lefusbg  to  be  propitiated  by  the  hsdat 
saofifioes^yeariy  bnraed  down  a  house  or  two. 
Many  laoes*  besides  faindus,  are  very  prone  to 
makeyowaig  tine  of  ificknass*  formerly 'we 
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are  told,  people  need  to  go  from  all  parts  of 
England  to  Canterbury— 

"  The  lioly  bliagf ul  martyr  for  to  seek, 

^  That  them  h&th  holpen  when  that  they  were  nok^" 

The  hindu  maket  a  vow  to  go  to  a  particular 
ahrine,  and  there  pour  offerings  of  oil  and  apicca. 
If  a  diseased  member  have  been  restored,  often- 
times a  golden  image  of  it  ia  made  and  present- 
ed to  the  ahrine.     A  person  suffered  from  a 
aerious  affection  of  the  eyes.     A  vow  was  made 
that  in  case  of  recovery,  two  golden  eyes  should 
be  made  and  presented  to  the  shrine  of  Mari 
Amman.     In  like  manner,  the  Philistines,  we 
read,  wheii  afflicied  with  emerods,  thought,  after 
consulting   with  their  soothsayers,  that  they 
could  best   propitiate  the   Ood  of  Israel  by 
making  and  offering  to  him,  golden  images  of 
the  emerods.    As  may  be  expected  the  devils 
are  moat  busy  in  the 

•'Uaivseoftiafall 

That  ei^ds .  tlus  strange  «ve&tful  hiatorj  i" 

^nd  a  young  girl  feara  to  orosa.a  dying  man  leat 
hia  latest  breath  should  pass  into  her  in  which 
case  she  would  be  posaeaaed  beyond  reoavety. 
Fur  a  similar  reaaon,  a  hindu  at  the  paimt  of 
df aih  ia  nlwaya  removed  to  expire  without  the 
house,  which  would  otherwiae  be  haunted.  As 
tbe  corpse  is  carried  away,  parched  rie^  ia 
acattered  along  the  route  of  the  funeral,  prooea* 
Vonp    It  is  believed  that  the  devila  will  stop  to 

Sick  it  up,  and  it  ia  oonaidered  adviaable  to  keep 
tiem  80  engaged  till  next  aun-rise|  for  abould 
they  return  to  the  houae  before  tha^  time  they 
would  probably  qot  be  aatiafied  without  another 
victim.     A  native  proverb  saya ;— "  A  Satur- 
day's corpse  goes  not  alone,"  when,  therefore,  a 
death  ukvs  place  on  a  Saturdajr*  to  prevent  evil 
oonsequencea,  a  live  cock  is  taken  with  tlia 
corpse  to  the  burning  ground,  and. it  is  there 
given  away  to  aomis  peraon  of  low  daate,  of  like 
the  scape-goat  of  old,  allowed  ,to  escape  into 
the  adjacent  jungle.  Brahmfina,  av/srie  to  bloody 
aacrifices,  substitute  for  a  coeki  the  bolt  of  this 
door  of  the  house,  which  they  bum  with  the 
corpse.     When  a  dead  body  is.  j^wiiec?,  ^natcad 
of  being  burnt,  as  in  the  oaao  of  suniyaai 
(wakdmn^   (fevoiees)  taXi  ia  plaoed  in- ska 
l^iiave,  and  frequently  with  it. the  leaFea.ol*  Ike 
BMirffoaa  tree  ao  fismoua  aa  t  lAann  agamt 
4eviLs«    BaU  waatiU  rooantfyalaoia  Ei^uii 
placed    on    the    oorpsa    of    Bomaa    ami 
iatiKeraii  fchriatiaiiai  iof  the  avowed  poriioatt 
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just  as  the  hiodus  regard  the  margosa.  Thnm|k 
out  India,  the  belief  is  as  common  u  it  wis 
formerly  in  Europe,  that  a  man  who  dies  a 
sudden  or  a  violent  death,  becomea  a  dwnon. 
All  the  women  in  the  district  are  imm^Mfiiy 
possessed  by  him,  and  innumcvable  mitdneli 
result.    A  brahman  accidently  drowned  hi  tbe 
river  Kaveri  about  the  year  1870,  became  is 
contequence  a  *•  Brahma  Rakshasa**  one  of  tbe 
ftereest  of  flenironB  :   an   officer  of    ArtiWeij 
killed   at  the   battle   of  Asaaye,  was  hoiidi 
beneath    a    tree    Aear  the  village    and  kit 
spirit    is  v^rshipped    there    to  the  piewt 
day.   l>r.  Caldwell   mentions  the  case  of  ta 
English  officer  mortally  wounded  at  the  tik^ 
of  the  Travancore  lines  in  1809,  who  w« 
afterwards  worshipped   as  a   demon.— dm 
and  spirituous  liquors  being  added  to  the  mi 
offerings  made  in  such  cases.    A  few  yean  sgs 
a  brahman  who  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  il 
Madras  for  the  murder  of  another  brahiaiB, 
going  on  pilgrimage  from  Benares  to  Bamesti- 
ram,  threatened  that  though  tbey  were  about  to 
hang  him,  he  would  not  die,  but  would  beeoae 
a  Brahma  Rakshasa  and  torment  aU  those  vks 
had  given  evidence  against  him. 

Bells  and  chaina  are  almost  always  used  k 

devil*worship  and  exorcism ;   the  notion  iafdr- 

ed  seems  less  to  be  that  of  scaring  the  deiB, 

than    that    of    charming    him,    just    tit 

snake-charmer  charms    a    snake    by    mm 

Near  the  fanea  of  the   popular  devils,  tk* 

are  massive  iron  chains  hanging  from  thetnei 

with  bells  and   knives  attached   to  them.  1| 

the  well-known  Sanskrit  work,  the  Si 

occurs  a  story  relating  to  a  famoua  devil 

Ohanta-kafKa  or  BdUear.  Thia  Bakshssa 

believed  to  dwell  on  the  top  of  a  mountsia 

the  town  of  Brahmapnra.     One  day,  a 

having  atolen  a  bell  (probably  one  Of  those 

the  denon'a  fane),  was  killed  by  a  tiger,  ai 

was  carrying  oflF  hia  plunder.    The  moaf 

Who  dwelt  in  the  adjacent  foreat  obtaioel 

bell  and  amused  themsdvea  fa^  ringing  it 

people  of  the  town  having '  found   the 

body  of  the  man  and  continually  hearing 

sound  of  the  bell  were  filled  w^th  intense 

ror  fully  believing  that  the  demon,  enrag^' 

kitted  the  thief,  and  waa  now    ringiag 

bell.    The  town  waa  in  consequence 

deserted,  when  an  old  wo^an  guessbig 

truth,  '9fett  to  the  king  and  said  that  for  a 

aom  aha  would  undertake  to  aet&  the 


of  k^ping  it  aeouif  Iron  tha  evil  one,  and  tho  I  The  king,  delighted,  gave  her  what  abe 
practice  ia  atill  said  to  linger  in  the  Uighlnnda  I  and  the  old  woman  after  treeing  the  eafael 
of  Scotland.    It  waa  aeen  in  1833,  placed  over   eirele,--<<&e  Kolatn)  and  pretending  to 


tlie  dead  body  of  a  young  girl  at  Oreanwicfa^ 
dl!he  Highlandera  indeed  in  maay  of  their  .swper^ 
atitions  are  remarkably  aimiiar  to  the  kitidus. 
I'Le^  formerly  planted  the  rowan,  or  mountain* 
ashg  regarding  i^  aa  a  safeguard  agaioat  devils, 
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through  certain  incantiitiona,  entered  the 
By  means  of  fiuita  which  she  strewed  o 
ground,  she  was  enabled  t6  deooy  the  mofil 
and  having  obtained  the  bell  as  atrophy  of 
victory  over  the  demon,  she  returned  in  trir 
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ta  tbe  town.  So  Utile  hat  the  belief  in  devils 
been  shaken,  that  in  the  India  of  the  present 
dajy  it  would,  in  a  like  ease,  be  just  as  ea^  to 
deceive  tbe  people  and  even  their  native  hmdu 
rolers  — rii^Nii  Siory  ofNala,p.  308. 

BAKT.   Sans.    Blood. 

BA1CTA.-BALT.  Blood  offering,  a  blood 
inerifice  to  an  idol.  The  blood  sacrifice  of  the 
hindtu.    See  Bali ;  Hindu. 

KAK¥A-CH\NDANA1C,  also  Rakta- 
gandham,  ami  Ku-ohandanam.  Til.  Ptero- 
carput  santftlifius. — Linn. 

KAKtA  OHaNDAN.  Hind.  Adenanthera 
pavonins,  also  Pterocarpus  santallnus. 

BAiCTA-KANGHAN.  BliNO.  Bauhinia  va- 
riegate. — Lmii. 

KAKTA  KBISHJTA  CHANDANAM.  Tbl. 
Santalum  alburn^  £.  Hari  oAandana  W.  Fine 
oUt  sandalwood  of  a  deep  yellow  or  red  color 
wiih  a  brown  heart. 

SAKTIKA.  Sans.  Seeds  of  Abrus  precato- 
rius. 

KAKTJAPA.    Hind.   Bed  Hibiscus. 

BAKT-KANEB  or  karbir.  Hind.  Nerium 
odornm. 

BAKTO  GHANDAN.  Beno.  Adenanthera 
pavonine. — Linn.  JFillde, 

RAKXJS.  Hind.  Agave  Americana.— 'Ztnn. 

BAICUS  TAL  or  Tso  Linag.  the  Salt  Lake  ; 
in  L.  30^  id\  L.  81*  10'  (referred  to  L£gan 
TdnkaOpOn  its  southern  border),  in  Gniri  Khdr- 
sum,  it  15,250  feet  above  the  sea. — Strachey. 

KaL.  Hind,  of  Murree  Hilla,  &c.  Mimosa 
mbicaulis. 

KAL.  Duk!  Guz.  H)[ND.  Dammar,  resin, 
rosin.  Bal,  also  Rdla,  is  a  general  Hindi  term 
for  all  resin-like  substances.  The  white  rosin 
is  the  safed  ral  from  ihe  Shorea  robusta.  The 
black  and  yellow  rosins  are  called  kala  ral  and 
aard  ral.  Sir  Richard  Jenkins  states  in  his  report 
on  the  Nagpore  territory,  that  the  Ral  or  rosin 
tree,  as  also  other  lar^e  wood,  is  obtained  in 
tbe  forests  of  Kakir  (probubty  Conkir],  and  in 
the  hills  north  of  lluttenpore.  When  Captain 
8ankey  visited  the  Pachmurra  range,  Dr. 
Jerdou  and  he  met  with  the  *'  Vatica  tum- 
bugaia''  which  is  probably  Sir  R.  Jenkin's 
Hftll tree, though  it. does  not  seem  in  those 
jungles,  to  attain  a  laxgo  size. — CUptatn 
Saiikey.    See  Resins. 

Bala.  Ddk.  Panienm  itiilicum.  Linn* 
Setaria  Italiea.    See  Millet. 

BALI,.  Hind.  Bed  powder  from  fruit  of 
l^ttlera  tinetoria. 

BALLIDiE,  a  family  of  Urds  : 

Sns.  Fak.  OAXxDruLiB. 

Porphyrio  polyoceplmtiifi.  Lath.  The  purple  coot. 
?Qhcs  atra,  Linn,    The  bald  coot. 
Gallicrez  cristatna,  Latham,  The  water  oock. 
Oalliavla  ehknropus,  X4»n.    1^  water  beD. 
,0      buniesii,  Bfyth,    Small  water  hen. 
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GKlIinnla  pbcenicura,  Pennant.      White    breuted 

water  hen. 
Podaca  personata,  Gray, 

Sub  Faic,    Kalumm, 

Porzaaa  akool,  Syke*.    The  brown  rail. 

m.arudtta,  Briuon,    The  spotted  rail. 

pygmeaa^  Naatnan.     The  pigmy  rail. 

fusca,  Linn,  The  ruddy  rail. 

seylonies,  Omel,    The  banded  rail. 

ssriatQS,  /Ann,    The  blue  breasted  raU. 

iuJioua,  Blyth.    The  Indian  water  raiL 

japouicua,  ScAlegeL 
Crex  prateusis,  the  corn  crake. 

RAM.    Hind.    A   hinda  incarnation  of  a 
deity.    . 

HAM-BAM.  A  hindu  salutation,  eqnal  to  the 
salam  alaiakam  in   use  amongst  mahomedans. 
*  BAM  A,  now  a  deified  warrior,  waa  the  leader  of 
one  invasion  of  the  sonthern  part  of  the  Peuin* 
sula  of  India,  and  of  Ceylon,  and  hie  inroad 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  occasion  of  break- 
ing  up  and  soatteriuK  the  races  in  the  east  of 
the  Peninsula.     He  advaneed  into  the  forests  of 
Dandacaranya,  scattering  the  prior  inhabitanti^ 
aa  he    advanced,  whom  he  described  as  rak- 
shasha  or  demons,  driving  some  of  them  into 
the  forests  and  monntaiu  retreats  where  thejr 
still  reside  in  a  barbarous  freedom,  and  reducing 
others  to  a  state  of  predial  slavery,  in  whichp  th^ 
pariah,  the  pallar,  eherumar  and  other  liombled 
races  are  now  dwelling  in  the  plaina.    To  such 
invasions  ia  owing  the  circumstance  that  each 
province  in  India  baa  its  own  peculiar  helot  races; 
aud  eaeh  range  of  mountains  and  eaeli  forest 
tract,  its  own  tribes  of  wild  savages  either  wholly 
independent  or  partially  aubjeot  to  their  more 
civilized  neighbours  in  the  open  couutry.     In  a 
period  of  anarchy  two  heroes  are  made  to  ap- 
pear in  India»  to  punish   the  wicked  and  the 
proud.    The  first  of  these  is  Vishnn,  whose 
efifortss^m  to  have*  been  general,  but  the  next 
warrior  was  Bama,  also  called  Parasarama,  who 
directed  hia  power  against  the  ruling  chiefs. 
Vishnu  is  represented  as   the  founder  uf  the 
Indian  kingdoms  as  far  as  Pandea  on  the  south. 
Bunsen,  (iii.   562,)  regards  this  legend  as  aa 
expression  of  the  belief  in  the  moral  goverif- 
ment  of    the  world,    similar  to  that  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Big  Veda,  where  Varuna  puniahea 
siu  by  disease  and  death,  bat  Indra  destroys  the 
wicked.    From,  Ikshwacu  to  Bama,    pf    the 
Soo/yf vanaa  or.  race  of  the  snn,  was  a  period  of 
1200  years.   Bama  preceded  Krishna  ;  but,  as 
their  historisns  Valmiki  and  Vyasa,  who  wrote 
the  events  they  witnessed,  were  contemporaries* 
it  could  not  have  been  many  yc^rs. 

Bama,  of  the  solar  line  of  hindu  chronology, 
is  however  placed  by  the  brahmana  867103  B« 
C.  between  the  silver  and  bra2sen  ages,  but  wae 
brought  down  by  Sir  William  Jones  to  B.  C« 
3029  and  reconciled  to  the  Bama  of  scripture. 
Bama*8  brothers  were  Lakshmana,  Bbaratai  an§ 
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Satroghana,  but  be  is  variously  supposed  to 
hare  lived  B.  C.  2029  years,  Jones  ^  950,  Hamil- 
ton ;  and  1100,  Tod.  Bams,  son  of  Dasaratha, 
according  to  Bientley,  was  1  year  old  in  960 
B.C. 

From  Bama,  al^   tbe  tribes  termed  Suryavan- 
sa,  or  *  Baoe  of  the  sun',  claim  descent,  as  the 
present  princes  of  Mewar,   Jeipopr^   Marwar, 
BikAneer  and  their  nnmeroiia  clans  ;  while  from 
the  Lunar  (Indn)  line  of  Budha  and  Krishna, 
the  families  of  Jevsulmer  and  Cutch  (the  Bhatti 
and  Jareja  raoes^,  extendinfc  throughout  the 
Indian  desert  from  tbe  Sntlej  to  the  ocean,  de- 
duce their  pedigrees.  Rama  was  a  king  of  Oude, 
and  is  almost  the  only  person  mentioned  in  the 
hindu   traditions,  whose  actions  have  something 
of  a  historical  character.    He  is  said   to  have 
been  at  first  eicduded  from  bis  paternal  king- 
dom, and  to  have  passed  many  years  in  reli- 
gious retirement  in  a  forest.    His  queen,  Sita, 
was  carried  off  by  the  giant  Havana ;  for  her 
sake  he  led  an  army  into  the  Deckan,  penetrated 
to  the  island  of  Oisylon,  of  which  Havana  was 
ling,  and    recovered  Sita,  after  a  complete 
victory  over  her  ravisher.    In  that  expedition 
lis  allies  were  an  army  of  monkeys,  under  the 
command  ofHannm^n,  irhose  figure  is  frequently 
aeen  in  temples,  and  who,  indeed,   is  more 
"wonfaipped    in     the    Deckan    than    any    of 
the  other    gods.     Soma's  end,  however,  was 
unfortunate,  for,  having,  by  his  imprudence, 
caused  the  death  of  his  brother  Lachmana,  who 
bad  shafed  with  him  in  all  his  dangers  and 
successes,  he  threw  himself,  in  despair,  into  a 
river,  and,  as  the  hindus  says,  was  reunited  to 
the  Divinity.     He  still,  however,  retains  an 
individnal  spiritual  existence,  as  is  shown  by  the 
aeparate  worship  so  generally  paid  to  him.  Kama 
is  represented  in  his  natul^l  form,  and  is  an  ob« 
ject  of  general  adoration.  But  fn  this  respect  he 
falls  far  short  of  history,  which  when  stripped 
of  its  fabulous  and  romantic  decorations,  merely 
relates  that  Rama  possessed  a  powerful  king- 
dom in  Hindustan ;  and  that  he  invaded  the 
Deckan  and  penetrated  to  the  ishnd  of  Oeylon, 
which  he  conquered.   Sir  William  Jones  places 
the  sti^ogation  of  India  by  Kama  about  the  year 
'2018  i.  €.  Mr.  Bentley,  after  a  much  more 
accurate  research,  fixes  his  birth  On  the  6th 
April  of  the  year  961  B.  0.    In  his  time  and 
that  of  his  father  Dasaratha,  astronomy  was 
much  cultivated  ;  and  it  is  supposed  (not  with- 
out much  probability)  that  the  first  Astro* 
nomical  Tables  for  computing  the  places  of  the 
planets  were  constructed  on  the  observatiotis 
made  in  Bama's  time.    There  was  an  ecKpse  of 
the  sun  on  the  2nd  of  July  of  tht  year  940 
B.  C.  which  according  to  Mr.  Bentley,  maybe 
referred  to  with  certainty,  as  an  epoch  of 


great  bow,  their  stories  are  told  in  f  he  Bama- 
yana.-*FrttM6p,  p.  21 5r.  Elphixston^B  Bisiorf 
of  India,  Vol,  I,  pp.  193,  104,  »89.  Kd. 
Wdrren^  Kola  Sanhita. 

BA.MA,  among  the  avatara  of  Vishnu,  in 
the  mythobgy  of  the  bindoos,  are  recoriied 
three  favoured  personages,  in  whom  the  deity 
became  incarnate,  all  named  Bama.  They  aie 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Bala  Bama, 
ttSU&Ujf  called  Balaram:  Parasu  Bama,  or  Paras- 
ram,  meaning  Bama  of  the  club,  and  Rami 
Chandra,  and  are  all  famed  as  great  warrion, 
and  as  youths  of  perfect  beauty. 

The  first  named,  Bala  Bama,  was  elder  brotker 
to  Krishna,  and  greatly  assisted  him  in  his 
wars;  so  that,  in  this  instance,  Vishnu  seems 
to  have  duplicated  himself,  as  indeed  may  b% 
also  said  of  the  other,  for  Faraau  Kama,  and 
Bama  Chandra,  otherwise  called,  patronimi- 
cally»  Dasrat  Bama,  were  oontemporariea.  Bot 
it  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  they  hs 
not  three  repiesentatipns  of  one  pesson,  or 
three  different  ways  of  relating  tbe  aame  hit* 
tory  :  and,  whether  any,  or  all  of  them,  mesa 
Bama,  the  son  of  Cush,  Sir  W.  Jioara  a»js 
he  leaves  others  to  determine.  He  deems 
Bama»  son  of  Dasaratha,  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Grecian  Dionysos,  who  is  said  to  have 
Conqi]^red  India  with  an  army  of  Safyn^  , 
commanded  by  Pan ;  and  Bama  was  aSsa  I 
a  mighty  conqueror,  and  had  an  army  of 
large  sionkeys,  or  satyrs,  the  general  or  prinee" 
of  whom  was  Hanuman,  a  name  said  by  1^ 
author  to  mean  with  high  cheek-bones  ;  othcn 
translate  it,  with  bloated  cheeks,  alluding  to  his  < 
fabled  origin  from  Pavan,  regent  of  the  wind* 
Rama  is  also  found  to  resemble  the  IndU 
Bacchus  ;  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  sun, 
the  husband  of  Sita;  and  it  is  very  n 
able,  that  the  Peruvians,  whose  luca 
of  the  same  descent,  styled  their  greatest 
val  Bamasitoa.  Krishna,  describing  him 
Aijun  as  the  first  of  all  things,  says, 
those  who  carry  arms,  I  am  Bama.* 

The  following  passage  taken  from  the  * 
tara  Bama  Cheritra,'  affords  an  idea  of 
costume  of  the  warrior  race  in  ancient 
Janaka,  the  father  of  Sita^  the  heroin^  is 
cribing  the  hero,  Rama : — 

•    .    .    '  You  have  rightly  juc^^ed 
His  birth :  for  see,  on  either  ehonlder  haxtffi 
The  martial  quiver,  and  tlie  feathecy  ahafb 
Blend  wfth  hlji  cnrKng  locks.    Bekrw  ~     ~ 
Slight  tinctured  with  the  aacriiekiA 
The  deer^kip  ^xa^ps  |»ia  bQf|K»  witk.tha 
Of  murva  bound ;  the  madder-unted-nrh 
Descending  vMta-his  limbs ;  ihejnared  rosaiy 
B^rta  his  wrisia ;  and  in  one  haipdrh^  bean 
The  Tipal  stafir,  the  other  grasps  taa^bow; 
Antndati.,  Whence -comes  ha? 

Of  Panuu  Bnma  \i  w  nlattd,  that  ha 


Bama's  rei^.  Bama  mi^rried  Sifa,  daughter  of 

taja  Jamdca;     He  gained  her  by  breaking  the  I  born  near  Agra^  in  the  Tiriya  vug,  or 
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age.  Hit  parents  were  Jamadagnf,  whose  name 
appears  as  one  of  tde  rishi,  and  Baneka.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  wartibr  prince  whb  about 
B.  0.  I17tf  bver-ran  th^  Malabar  Coast  and 
ihtrodUcied)ui  Aryan  mce  from  the  nortb  :  and 
pvt  his  name  to  an  eta  dsed  still  On  tbe  Mala- 
bar Coast  from  Mangalore  to  Cape  Coib<>''^>^* 
The  terip  Parasa,  means  a  club,  and  was  pro- 
bably appKed  to  him  from .  bis  carrying  a 
mace. 

SaMa  Ckandf^.-^ln  tbis  avaiar,  Vi3bnti 
appears  in  the  person  of  a   ^our^geous  and 
virtuoQs  prince,  the  soo  ct  the  powerful  sover- 
eign of  India  (whose  capital/  Jyodfiya,  is  said 
to  ha?e  extended  over  a  spac^  of  forty  miles) 
to  punish  a  monstrQas  giant,  Ravan,  who  then 
rtagned  over  Lanka  or  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
ne  Samayana  contains  the  heroic  description 
of  the  battles  and  lives  of  all  three  Bama^ 
alihoagh  it  more  particularly  details  the  exploits 
of  Kama  Chandra,  or  Dasrat  Kama,  so  distin- . 
guished  from  bis  royal  father  I)adarat*har    The 
name  of  this  heroic  monarcb  means,  whose  oar 
had  borne  him  to  ten  Regions,  that  is,  to  the 
eight  cardinal  and  intermediate    points,  the 
senith,  and  nadir.    He  was  a  descendant  from 
Surys,  or  Heli,  which  is  a  name  of  the  sun  in 
Qxtfk  and  Sanskrit ;  and  One  of  l)ia  ancestors, 
the  neat  Raghu,  had  conquered  the  seven  Dwipa, 
or  ^e  whole  earth.    But  we  cannot  explain, 
why  a  Suryavansa^  or  descendant  of  thi^  sun/ 
should  be  styled  Rama  Chandra,  the  latter 
patronimic  referring  cpntra-distingui  shingly  to 
the  descendant  of  the   moon,   Chaudravansa. 
In  the  hindn  mythology,   however,  everything 
seems,  directly  or  in(tirectly,  to  tberge  in,  radiate 
ii^m,  or  amalgamate  with,  the  sun*  or  Surya^ 
la  one  or  other  of  its  names,  or  prototypes, 
^n  of  the  vai^nava  sects  and  tribes  hating  such 
dsistfcai  philosophers  as  scepticiffly  deny  the 
i|p(rsonal  existence  of  inthfior  deities,  attributes, 
itfavataniy   agree  in   stating,  that,  with,  the, 
eieeption  of  Krishna,  the  potentiality  oi  the 
ptesferving  power  of  the  deity  was  never  exhi- 
kted  in  .  such  plenitude  as  in,  this,  ajvafara  of 
Bama.    In  popularity  and  in  dramatic,  historic,. 
isd  poetic  shapes,  it  rivals  the  avatara  of  Kjrish- 
■i.    And  SB  tile  Oocalastha  a^df  adore  Krish- 
BB  as  the   deity  himself,  and  draw  rules  for 
their  raligious  and  moral  ccundnct  ftom    4>o 
8»^  Bhagavata,   so  the    sect  called  Bamanuj 
amJiJarly  clothe  Bama  in  alqiigbty  attributes 
mA  deem  the  Bamayana  a  Complet0  body  of 
etbica  and  morality. 

For  Bala  Rama,'  see  Krishna  ;  faganatb  \ 
V&bno ;  Mababharata. 

7or  Rasia,  son  of  pasaratha— see  Avatar ; 
Bindn  ;  Bamayana  ;  Tncrfptions^  Osiris  • 
Katb  ;  Narayana  ;.  Kuvqra  ;  Vajiai) ;  Vishnu, 
Bamessersm  Polygamy ;  8uryava|fta  \  Kush  \ 
Bavana  ;  Saras wati  i  Sita,i 


For  Ramschandra,  see  Avatar ;  Ramanandl  • 
ttamawut ;  Inscription^  VJCshetrya, — An.  Ees, 
Vol.  a,  p.  13S  ;  Fdl  I  p.  428  ;  Fql.  iH.  p. 
68.     (jfita^  jp.  36^    Coleman,  Moor, 

RAMA,  son  of  Cush,  who  invaded  India,  is 
stipt)08ed  to  be  Bacchus  or  Dionysos,  of  the 
Grec^ks.    See  Bacchus. 

RAMACUAM.    Andropojron  schoenanthus. 

RAMACIIANDBA  BHQJA.  See  Insarip- 
tions. 

RAMA  CHAMDRA  BETA,  fl^f  Insctf(>. 
tions,  p.  S93. 

RAMAGRAMA.    See  Topes. 

JEIAHA  SARiABf  PAL  A.   i^e<^  Kanta  IBh^jlt: 

Ri^MAQ,  CHlled  by  the  natites  Bamla;  ia 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  that  formerfy  belonged 
to  the  Hebrew  t^be  of  EpJ^raim.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  s^me  as' the  and^'AAmathea, 
to  which  that  Joseph  bel6ngea,.  who  having 
begged  the  body  of  Jesus  fj^^vfk  TV^i%  toolc  it 
dowta  from  the  crosd^  wrapped  it  in*  Qnei^  dotbi, 
and  laid  it  in  hjls  own  new  sepiilchre..  The 
monks  there  h^ve  a  traiijidoii  that  their  chapel  is 
built  on  the  site'  of  the  bouse  herein  b^  dweltv 
— Bohin8on*9  Travels  in  Paledine  omlSyHa, 
Fo/, /,».  28. 

JIAMALINA  FURPUR^CJEA;  Angola 
weed.— S«mi»(WM&'  Com.  ProfUicf^p.  486.  S^' 
Dyes. 

B AMANAND,  a  reforjji€r;of  JB?nar«5,'abbut 
the  end  of  the  14th  century,^  afolldwer  of  the 
teq^ts.  of  Ramanui.  He  foun^c^  a  sect :  he 
instituted  no  nice  observances,  he  admitted 
all  classes  of  people  as  his  discijples,  and  h^  de- 
clared that  the  true  votary  was  raised  above 
mere  social  forms,  and  Vccanle  free  or  liberated;' 
Kabir  is  sajd  to  have  been  the  son  of  f^  virjrin 
widow  of  a  brahmin,  her  father  was  a  r>1- 
lower  of,  and  w^s  paying  a  visit  to  Raip^a- 
nand.  Unaware  of  her  condition,  Ramansnd 
wished  her  to  the  conception  of  a  son,  whicb' 
occurred,  but  ashamed  of  W  condilion  ^)ir 
bore  tbe  child  in  private  and  6xposied'it  it  was 
found  and  brought  up  l)y  ft  weaver  .apd  bis' 
wife.  Itabir  is  said^td  have  been  originally 
styled  Inyani,  the  knowiog[  o^^  wise,  H^  djted' 
at  Magor  near  Garakhpur,  wbich  was  endowed 
by  lHUnaur  All  Khan  frixb  jeeveral  vjf|agei^.-^ 
WiUon'k  Aindii  fec^.  %ee  Da^u-^Pantbi  ; 
Khaki  ;  Kubeer  ;  Sena-PanUii  ;  HJtidoo ; 
Vairagi)Vaishnava;     , 

BAMANASTDt  or  Bamawat,  a  ^nAoo 
sect  of  whom  profes9pr  Wjlaoq.  gives-  two- 
accounts.  Tn  his  Hiudog'  Becta,  be  '^ays  that 
they  are  n^snajly.  oonsldeml  a  brancb  of  the' 
^amanuja  sect  of  vaishnaVa,  and  address ^hteic 
devotions  particularly  to  Rama  Ohaijdtk  and' 
thedjvine  madipulations,  connected  with  Vishnn 
in  that  in<;an]'anon,  as^ita,  Laksbmi  and  Hsofiti- 
man..  He  is  said  to  have  been  the, fifth  Sfpi* 
ritual  successor  from  Ramanuja,  but  he  is  moro 
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likely  to  have  lived  later  than  this,  bein$r  in 
the  end  of  the  14(h  oj  beginning  of  the  15 th 
century*    He  resided  at  Betiarea,  at  the  Paneha 
Oanga  Ghat.     Thej  woral^ip  Tishna  as  Bama 
Ofaaiuinu  The  sect  reverence  till  the  incarnaticHis 
of  Vifbiiu,  but  the|  maintain  the  snperioritj 
of  Kama  (hisnce  their  name  Bamawut)  in  this^ 
Kaliyug  age*.    They  worship,  aingly  or  colleo 
tijirely,  Mie  male  vid  female  membera  of  tbis 
incarnation,  or  of  "Eama  and  Sita.  jointly  and. 
^injfly;  or  of  Sita  Jtnouu    In  his  Glossary, 
however,  Professor    Horace  Hayman  Wilson 
says,  the    Bunan^MMli  -are  ,a  •  sect  of  vaisb- 
nava  aaostica^  who  dwell  in  Math  or  monaste- 
ries.    Tl^y  are  followers  of  Eamanapd^  wlio, 
^bout  the  end  o^the  isth  century  taught  the 
especial  wolrship  of  Rama.  They  are  particularly 
nuroerona  alH>ut  Benares*    Wihan^s   Hindoo 
SecU.-^WUf.   Qlou^     See  Hindoo  ;  Rama- 
nand;.yairaffi!  , 

EAMAND&OpCl .  or  Eaman  Mullay,  a 
hill  37  miles  west  fromBellary  about  l^mile 
long,  f  of  a  mile  hro^d^  and  8.190  feet  above 
the  aea  levrf.  It  is  iq  L.  15^7' ;  L.  76^29:. 
in  I846f  Dra.  Macdonald,  Godfcey  and  Balfour 
reported  on  it  as  a  sanitarium,  the  latter  nn- 
favorably.  K  few  offioerisand  soldiers  visit  it  in 
the  hot  weather,  hut  as  it  ia  subject  to  the  8. 
W.  monsoon  Tike  Hahabaleshwar,Chikaldah  and 
other  hills  it  is  alway8^de|»erted  early  in  June. 
.  RAMj^N.PAJ^J^.W, native  name  of  the 
Great  Basses,     ..    .     \       • 

BAMANXJJA^a  Ysishnava  philosopher,  the 
fpupder  of  the  'SO-caUed  Visishtadwaita  system. 
The  Bamaaiy,  are   worshippers  of  Bamacban* 
dra»  and  ac^/subdivided  into  three  sects : — 
,1.  ,  Worship  Rama  only, 
%*  ,  liVbrahip  Sita  only  as  his  Sacti, 
3.     Worsh^  bpth  Rama  and  Sita  conjointly. 
,  The  folUwera  of  Bamanuja  Achary  in 'Mysore, 
atill  are  to  be  seen  as  a  separate  class  speaking 
T^mil  ia  their  families,  and  Qarnataoa  in  public. 
BAMA  f  HAL  AM.   Tel.  Anona  reticulata. 

BAMA  SITA  MABAMl  Tam.  Anona  j:e- 
tj^ulata. 

,  Rama  SltOA,  ji  tltl?  of  thelnca  of  Peru. 
SeeRama.  .  -  j     •  .. 

.  RAMASWARAUStX^or  Kaw.  i^^r  TbU: 
Solanum  i  pu)jescens.-7- FWW, 

RAMASaWMY,  a  liindu  nan^e  very.  cpm-. 
i|^qn:i|i  the  80uJt)i  of  M4^\  ,a  .'^^^'  ^^ffl^ 
l^i^ter*    ■  .  1     [    ■  »••■■  ■ 

.  BAMA  TUL A8L   Tbl*   Ocimum  gratis- 

sii|mm, //.r— fii  t'if.  i/.-r-i- 5,?. 
. ,  BAMAYAl^ A  ij^ .  x)Ulest  of  the  two .  gre^t 
ep^  poems  of  the  nindoos  in  which  the  j^rincinal 
hero  isRazna.  Three  versipnjf  exil^t,  of  this 
bpoki  one  auppoaed  to  have  heed  cpoipQsed  by 
Valmiki,  one  by  Tulsi  Blaa^  one  by  Vyasa* 
^bat  of  Yyaaa  is  known  as  the  Adbi  Atma . 


Ramayana<  The  atory  of  the  Baxoaynahu 
some  r^mblance  to  that  of  the  11^^.^  Sititbe 
beautiful  wife  of  t^ei  hero  Bama  i^  earned  off 
by  the  giapt  Ravana  to  the  island  VU^kaoi 
Ceylop  whither  Rama  follows  him».W|fteTa 
variety  of  adventures  Jrecovers  li*  spouae. 
The  reef  across  the  straits  of-  Uanisr  is  called 
Ramans  bridge,  and  the  legend  goei  that  Im 
threw  the.rpckfl  which  compose  it;  iuothe  lea. 
'rhe  bare  story  of  each  epic  ia  probably  histori- 
cal Bentley  .  assigned  theBomayana  tothe 
fourth  century  of  our  own  er^..  The  S^majaoa 
gives  the  explpiit^  9f  Bi^npta^  and  the^^habarata 

5 ires  the  narration  of  the  great  KMinva  war. 
hesi^neia  bijd  in  Oude,.  but  the  subject  ii 
the  conquest  of  the  .parts  then  oonquered  lai 
p^rtainuig  to  brithniinic  India,  and  af  the 
Island  of  Ce>lon«  With  ita  other  subjects,  the 
Ram  ay  ana  describes  the  forest  or  wildernees 
of  Dandaca  as  covering  the  whole  extremity 
of  the  southern  peninsula,  and  the  rude  inhabi- 
tanta  are  designated  Rakahasha  (monsters)  or 
vanara  (monkeys)  ;  the  former  meaaiug  racei 
or  tribps  hostile  to  the  Arians.  The  word  vaoara 
is  from  vana  a  wilderneas,  and  nara  a  mau,  that 
is  a  #ild  or  uncivilized  man,  arid  to  this  aeaie 
as  to  the  wild  races  in  the  extreme  south,  tbe 
fable  of  Hanuman^  the  chief  monkey  and  that 
of  his  army,  Ur.  Taylor  thinks  may  be  reduced* 
He  say9  that  thoae  who  have  seen  the  CoUeri 
and  Marava  will  readily  consider  them  to  differ 
from  all  family  likeness  of  the  Arian  hindoi, 
and  aa  tlieir  visages  often  resemble  babooni 
more  than  men,  it  would  require  even  lees  than 
the  ardent  poetical  inoaginauon  of  a  Yalmild 
to  induce  the  employment  of  an  equivaleat 
word  which  would  ao  aptly  aeem  to  convey  the 
idea  imparted  by  their  appearance. —iSfvereMl 
Wttliam  Taj/lor^'  See  Inscriptions  ;  Jagannath; 
Kaaambi  ; .  Kriahi^a  ;  Mababarata  ;  Nath ; 
Rama  ;  Veda  :    Vidya  ;  Vishnu. 

RAKBA5HA- ?  A  very  plentiful  tree  of 
Akyab  which  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  it 
Bometiix^^'  .lised .  for  plauks. — QcU.  CaU  b* 

HAH  iBA$t7L,  UiKPU.  Acacia  Arabi^i 
var. .  cupre'ssifprmis* 

jRAMBAYA.,  pi;  Rambiya,  Malay.  Me- 
tro^yloq  sago  j  ^gus  Uevis. 

KIAM;SEGuK  3i^G.  Solaunm  ferox.  L 
. ;RA>t9^1J,  ^  Malay.  .  Pierardia  duWe.. 
Another.  s|>eciea  of  ih^  same  genua  is  oalled  P* 
8a;)id"i  irom  its  also  yielding  an  edible  fruit* 
It  is  found  in  the  district  ofTippera,  to  the  east- 
ward of  Calcutta^  and  also  in  China,  where  it  is 
cultivated  for  its  agreeable  fruit,  it  ia  there 
called  liatqua*  and  is  called  Lutco  by  the  hia- 
dpos  on  tbe  eastern  frontier  of  Bengal. — £ag^ 
Cjfc,    See  Duku. 

BAMBHA.  BivD.  Pji.  A  sort  of  flat  trowel 
or  hand  hoe,  like  the  khurpa  of  Hindustan. 
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RAM  DOOLIYA. 


RAM8SES. 


RAMBOpDE,  near  Ne^^ra  £liaiii  Cejion 
mtentt  waipti^  cascades  in  tWe  rainy  season. 

BAMBOWB.  AMaHij  8tate,  N.  and  B.  of 
Hannin^,  and  Salangore.  It  has  two  •divisions, 
•Rsmbova  Vln-Atid  Rambowe  Ilir,  eaob  under  its 
<o«n  frar  sttkt)  or  Jbsads.Of  itiSbt^p  vti^A  subject 
to  tbe  oootrol  of  0QM..paDglittIa  wfao/residto,  at 
Chemboiig.  ,  Besides^  MAlayt,  are  seTieml  abori- 
ginal liitoes  inliabiting  tke  al<)peaof  the  mmn* 
tains  attd  iKs  fqitais,^wko,subsiai  hf  hiinliDgyto 
wkam  thssesidttm  populatioil  apply  the  gient^nl 
lenns  Orang  Benna.Tbey  are  subdivided. into  s^- 
teraltribeSpi»D0|ig:tb«nost  cemarkableof  Khibh 
ais.tbaUdsi»  SaUyoiiJTakmi,  and  Rayei;  Utan. 
The  last  thieo  d^  .not :  differ  bom  oue  aootl^^. 
Tbdr  features  .lars  Of  tha  Mahy .  casta...  Tlbok 
kair  is  someTimes  stfMgkJt  like  tbst  of .  tko  ^n^ 
Ality  of  Aaia^icB^  bttt»  mora  fmc^^etitiy  cn^rliog:, 
at  the  same  time  Tery. different  froii  tie  fri^^dad 
,k)ckiof/th»  Afrknn;...  Tiieis  «tatMra  ia.  aboilb^ 
hatithey  do  hai , differ  itii«kii>00Dq>laxi9ii  frcwi 
tbe  MnUy.    Tbfy  bear  little  .irtsei|iblaoce..tt 
the<|eseri|)&i0iis/af|l)^  ^mangintbo.iaierior.itf 
Qoedah,  or  to  Ahe :  tbiekrlipped*  wooly    baired 
Papuan.    Ha%s  eytertsinU' high,  opinion  of 
the  medical  ;9kill..^;tbe«ia  tribep  wboane  <iQ.be 
jCsuad  oYer  tjh«  aibolo.«f  the  iatftmr  x>f  (bi$  part 
of  the  Pepinajtlii  p^ieiitarly!  in  Uln-l^alanir* 
^oai  Ujong^.  ifikoki  .Jompok»  Jei)abii»  .Uta 
Hilar  and;.S4gl»D0i»  •....-  i .,.  .•  .••  i 

.  The  tribes;  lyfH^mbowearcv         .  r  ,. 

Tfiia.  .  ;    Mwi$^ Tiab4t:\ 

gsttaAaypar.  * 
rayu  Kiim^a  Bairrai 
MimkaL 
TigaNenik. 


Gompar  Mij^arfji^ 
Mera  lioDgaa. 
Sai^g»ura  ^nblai/i^iiD ,. 
Bongsa  de  Balsn^/' 


EoMtOft  Uhu 


Triha, 
hya  Kaasbik  Daarat 
Bat^BaUafig. 
oaMeloogang. 
9K  Lnjnmab 


■  ,<■ 


Headz  of  Tnbes, 
SanaJUjab. 

Mendalika. 
8eDd^  MabaraijaU;; 


BAMBUT,  Malay,  bsit  of  the  bpad. 
•  KAMBtrrlN,  Malat,  tbe  fruit 'of  Nepbc- 
Ann,  lappaceum  tht,  iiaxib^c  bchig'  frofn  Kam- 
botHaJay,  the  bair  of  the  head^.ib 'aniisioo 
to  vtM  vitldao  covering.  '    '  '  ' 

KAMCUUKDER  XOT;  under  tbb  dikeetton 
tftbe  Bon*ble  H.  IVPrinaep.  oomplted  Gene- 
pa  Sq|:iater^  of  ibe  Hon'ble  East  India  Com:. 
fW*'  Civil  ServanU  on  the  BeORfal  osUbfiab- 
wmt^tnm  179d  to  ISit.-'CitUmtta,  IU9. 

fiAII€IHUM.  MalxaI.  Andropogon  mnri- 
cntna. — Reiz, 

HAH  DAHA,  ^iKD.   Amarantua  mangod- 

taona.  -     '  •  • 


RAKE.  It.  Gopper. 

RAM ENA 'FU  MABAM.  Tav.  Btemlia 
gnttAtti.— ffoa*.      • 

BAMERTUe.  RcFSf.  CamMc. 

BAMEBA.  A  kitmt  of  the  obiaf  df  thsi  Snry- 
^anBB  race;  kfhtg  of  Kosbala*  of  wbidb  Ayodbym 
was  tlf^  oRpita).  His  sons  were  Lava  and  Oiiab. 

RAME8BS  11  wAs  the  Pharaoh   wbo  t)ph 
pressed  the  Israelites,   but  M«nephtbab  was 
Ratneses   liand  Was  reining  at  the  Exodns. 
Vfe  know  tfotfalnj^of  bim,  btif  bis  tomb  in  ia 
the  valley  of  king's  toftiba  ne^r  Thebas.    Tfan 
i^ameofhis  son  and  sucoeasor  is' ^riomiy 
wtHten  in  the  b4erog)yphiCB.  ■  ^  '■■>  ' 
'    Tbe    tomb   of   king    Oi«aefr«phtliab  >iiosr 
Thebes  is  the  most  beantifni  io  JSgypt;  and 
4i    it    'escaped  tbe    seaixib  of-^tbo  Grvaki, 
Romans,   and    Araba,    it  was  in    good  pi^ 
sertation.    In   a   small  vanlted  '  reom  onaa 
sfodd     the    alfl^aster    aarcol|yba|rna  of  'l4b 
king    Wbidb  48    tttw  n    Sir  John   SooM^a 
mnmlh.  '  With  tbe  aavcoj^agna  bad  bfca 
buried  many  buDdiNNi   ftmali  imagaa  mada 
of  wbod,  in  theHTcrm  of  tinimmiasi  ;Wliittb 
ware  thotd  placed    by  tfaemoumeia  'iat  ;i<ba 
funeral  in  token  of  tfieir  >grisf  *  >  •Tba  Walli  of 
these  caverns  are  covered  '  with  pain ted^' and 
higbly*fintshed  acufptufes,  and  aeveral  curtbua 
fables.    On  the  sarcophagus  there  ia  Ibo  ian^ 
quest .  of  the  Eternal  Serpent^  )(bo  ^reai  one- 
-my  of  tbe  human  race, '  who^  conqtierora  bear 
'idong  bis  fengthjr  fbfds  in  solemn  prooeasioiil 
Therp  also  within  a' garden  are'  w^en  tbeti^r 
which  dividea  life  fiom  death,  and  tbe  biidge  of 
life,  and  the  keepers  of  tbst  ttfportafrt'  brldfte^^ 
there  alao  are  the  tombs  of  tb^  w^i  thelt  doSra. 
and  the  keepers  of  those  doora;  The'jgodiOim 
is  there  sitting  to  judge  manidm),  who  are 
monntmg  up  the  steps  of  hts  lofty  throne ;  b^ 
fore  him  sre  this'great'scalea  to  weigh  tbe  don- 
duct,  of  the  dead^  aud  benealh  bis  feet  afe  the 
wicked '  men  labouring''  with  ■  bataleta,  aa  if 
boildemn^  to  work  fa  the  Egyptian  golii 
mines.    That  solemn^riai  of  eteiy  mad  for 
bis  cottdoct  in  thi8'fiib,*'^w%i!ah  'waS  ta»ila  Ma 
reward  to)r  jpunSiihihetftitfi  the  neit,  Wao'iialeCflA 
by  the  priests  ak  part  of  the  fohoral  ioei*- 
tnony.    ^hey,  poi  .on  masks  dtsiinfcOwai^if 
the  several  goid^,  i«id  thtta  t^oeivedl  Ifae  ba^ 
in  due  form-    Oairia  sat  on  a  talted  throve 
holding  hia  tWp   aesptrM,  and  weatiag  Hie 
crown  of  Upper  Bgypt.    Befoia  hna  wwa 
placed  the  offeringa  and  the  dog  Oai^etaa,  aad 
near  him  were  aeated  tbe  four  leaaat  goda^tib 
d^d.    The  deceased  holda  ap  bia  haada  in 
prsyer  and  ia  inirodneed  by  two>  geddeaaes, 
each  wearing  on  her  head  tbe  embletti    '      ^ 


'   RA1IDA9.    ;i  ^ikh  Guru.    See  Nar^yanM  ;  fA'  large  pair  of  scalea  is  let  up,  which  isadjaal- 

Stkha.       ,.'    r    ^  ed  by  the  dog-headed  Attubis  aad  the baWh. 

RAM  DOOLITA.  BSKG.  Eloeocarpus  arJstfi.  I  heafdod   Horua.    Id  one  scale  is  placed 'the 

^^*  heart  or  conduct  of  the  decea8ed3  and*  in  Ilia 
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B4MI0HUM. 


nXU  MOHUilP^OT. 


other  a  figure  of  the  godd<^of  tndth,   A  smM 

:#«ght  i8  w9riA  along  the  bemn  by  Honi^i  to 

make  the  two  scales  balance,  and  ia  detcrvioe 

how  much  tKafeoiMifioi.Mf  shart  of  tb^  stand- 
ard tra^Ht^  Thus  is  aaasured  the  goodness  and 

<th^  laiHnga  of  the  life  lately  ended*   Fof ty-two 

aaaasaora  aie  al  hand  to  assiif  .0«ris  in  forniF 

•ag  hihjudgmenti  which  wh^n  -prononqoefl  is 

^wfittea    down    by    ^^^    iUia-headed  Thoth. 

Thoaa  who  w^ere  too  ioiimidated  to  listen  to  a 

•aevmon  might  thus  learn  wisdom  from   what 

they  saw  with  thc^r  eyas^  and   this  ceremony 

#aB  a  forcible  asathod  of  toachiag  the  ignocaot 

multitude,  thnt  a  day  of  judgment  awaits  ttsaiU 
•ater  dsathk  4md  ihat  we  should  qo  regulste  our 
dives  that  When  weighed  in  the  giraat  balanoe 
.Ihay  may  not  be  found  vaqtin^«  Of  king 
nAfliunmai  B^meeas  I L  son  of  Ouuenephthab, 
«ire  aanred  and  painted  on  .the  wsii^.o/ 
4kB  temples  of  Xheb^  bin  victoiiea  oyer 
i2(agroe8  and  JBthippisAs^  over  Arabs,  a.nd  over 
A>f#ople  wbaae  aiagfj^Jook  of  hair  on. a  shorn 
bmi  proves  that  they  iKare  of  a  Tartar  or  Sc|r«> 
Ihinaraee ;  haalaya  them  to  the  honour  of  the 
fE<vl  AmuA^Ba<*^Aa7pf '«  Uidors  of  ^sfMPt* 
•Toh  /•  pp.  .71,  n  .74,,  75.  4uHt  80. 
.    JUMESSID.    See  Ka^^v 

SAMESWARA.    Seo  JUmeshwara  ;  Kala ; 
Fr^aoaith., 

.   iRA&iGANGA.    Seekamaon. 
.   RAM  GHAUT.    A  ghat  or  pass  throu^rh 
^he  mouBtaina  of  the  weatern  ghat^^  jeadii^ 
IfQia  Belgaum  to  the  sea  ^hore* 

SAMOANQA,  a  riv<sr  running  near  liora- 
dal^adi  Bareily  aiBd  Kuiruakpur  in.  Oudh. 
'   BAHQHUB^  a  iiovcjitte  district  of  Bengal 
iMmOd  oat  of  Ihe  aaeiaBt  Bahar.  See  Kol. 
.  ilA.ML-GOOAi  ftB3<o.  Slender  betel-nut  tree, 
Aileea  graeilisi  atsoOaryoU  ureos.— Z(t«?t, . 
.    SAM  HOfeMUZM    See  Kab. 
.    iKAM  HEGLA*  Bwo.   Typha  anauatifolia.' 

BAM  UUlf .     Hind.   (|a?    RA^*HUN.  J  whon^  mod^ru  Bengali  can  potnL^SSe  westt^ 
B?he  vf iUl  dog»  Ganis  i^rimmvus,  is  a  native  of  Bngland  where  he  dieJIy  9od  waa  liuried  B0ir 


&AMI  TSJI^U^i; «.   '^efaann  Ra<t 

namofl^van  by  the  Malaya  to  ibjais,  Goicii^. 

rna  oUtorivs  to  the  trim  i^BOf  ^  sad  (o  tke 

Urtioa  mivear-Ajgff^. 

BAMfUM  MAJUSL  Bumpau    Chiaagasi. 

BAMiftWAEA,   Bamisaeram^  wtittsa  1^ 

ma  iawafa,  BamiBsena  aad  Bhma  Isbaia^is  i 

smsiU  ishmd,  sitaatad  bKtwaea  OeyioHf  ^  tbb 

ooHtinenl  '  of    India,    Bi    the    eotmaos  «f 

falic%  iiaseai^  in  the  Siraka  of  Misaff; 

where  thetro  siattda  a  very  aaoient  ^igdds»md 

formerly  an  Observatory,    h  was  tooxA  b^ 

Oolonel  Lambtott'a  Survey  to  l»  in  79*  £r  5** 

(d  hv  W  M'  W^  lon^iaide  of  Gieeamb,  ii 

77^  V  50-')  5  h.  8'  r  30'^eastef  F4fii,«ri 

leoaaequently  ia  V*  W  50"*  (t4*'51»'  tO ')«ii 

^  LaMa,  Its  Mtmi*  betng  9^  t«'  V"  N.  Uuj 

Teloga  attd  Ttimil  ascrohotnen,  as  BdnlHjtf- 

ieat«^  and  Mallialir)anadu  .l«fer  their  eofli|^li> 

Hott^  to  ttM'  mendiaa  of  Ramiswwa.   It  h, 

im  a  Ito  with  Cho  iaiavd  of  Maniar»  aarr  0^ 

kn;  wfeieh  ibf  ms  the  Adam's  Bridge,  koii 

»hYoughout  India  as  a  fttndvi  shriae.    It  a 

anit«i  by  a  bank  of  sand  M  fheiabad  «r 

Maoaar.  Hiadv  pilgrksa  vescni  t»  Bandmsna 

from  nnaote  ^pMn  of  Ihdib ;  Its  etMrited 

temple  is  saeved  eo  ?khiia  id  hia  avalin  tf 

Kama,  isalied  RamiawiMi;  br,  in  lu  ndgk^ 

<boarhood,  Bamiasemm',  oomfoiviably  with  the 

Tamil  and  Canara  terminatido  of  names,  eadisg 

with  a  vowel  or  a  liquid,    liii  letaplewn 

visited  by  Lord  Vai0litta.^^J(bor. 

B4MJXJNNE, «  mahomedan  daodlng  giri. 
,  BAM  KANTA.  Hind.  Ma«.  antidjf 
of  Acacia  arabica. 

UAV-KEti^  HiKD.  SUuntonia  bUMis. 

RAM-KULA  B^  and  H.  Musa  aapieathui, 
Musa  .paradisiaca. 

BAM  MOfiO^  ttOT,  «  raUicioah  10^ 
former  of  the  hindii^  the  only 


ihe  Caahnme. ranges,  aud  although  ;not  tc>say 
(OenMOB^  ia  by  no  oi^na-rare }  it  is  so  stealthy 
jUiilOiUMts  thatratlempts  to  obtain  specimens' 
4iftaii  fifovia  abortive*,  ^hi^y  bui^  in  packs,  a^^d 
lattsok  4be  llwrgeat  deer.  '  Even  the  Oashmote 
Mrikag  iaftaU  40  be  biougbt  to  b'l^y jaud  killed! 
-brpttckaiaf  ^iki  dpg9*  ■  The ^ilcl  dog  ae^n  by | 
«B^.  K^ofaar  Ia  the  Kbafia  n^untoiost  anal 
Jl»tw%4i(praiby  the  namea:  kulsw^  ^^A  khasi 
taay JM'**  JKQ^nt?  to^i^ies^ .  ^koj^  Colpuelj 
dirlee.teoi^sidaiai  it  id^^f^ml  with  the  ial^HFl 
rtifAi  S>eee$iH,<C.'dakliuaan8ia.-^4iem«.  , 
.  jRAMIakaiBalkid  T^URami.  Mi.;.a*  the 
(Dhftna^manff Chins  iB(B|imria  uivcsa,  a.nettl^, 
-tho'' bark  0f  which  furnishes  a  ttiread  xemarJL- 
4lble  for  stwaath  and  durability. 

.RAM16HUM  .M4.i«E44-    AndfopqgOn  A* 
tiatum« 


firistoL  He  was  the  founder  of  iho  BnliM 
Sam^jk*,  ,He  was  wealthy.  He  vaaa  native  of 
Caleutta  and  a  great  reformer  of  the  hiaAoi 
religion  \  author  of  The  Breeepts  of  Jes|0,  Ok 
Guide  to  Peace  and  Hi^pineas.  He  viAe^ 
£agland  twioe^  and  died  ao4  was  burifd  t^en 
uefur  Bristol.  He  tnifkflaied  .boolBy^|^sf| 
and  text^  <»f  the  J^edas.  Hui  ^xisrt^o^Jcg 
abolition^  of  Suttre  weregre^.,{i4<^fqilMr 
hififyBelftia  radia%  hia  afHr)ttB4,,i^li^iy6^Y^ 
prevailing  syateo^  q{  '.idolalryf^«  ^^^Hi.! 
benevolent  efforts,'  to  oonvinoe  hia.i^ntiyloifi| 
of  the,gi|iUof  Snttee,^,  ifenui^'.vfmalauai^ 
Pr6m  bis  inculcations  therefotmiog  aectlbuiw)^ 
the    Brfihmo-Samiyh  vs^  fofi«d^^^* 


as 


itarskman*t  l)efence  of  (he  Deity  imd  Akm 
Banew. 
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RAMPUR. 


BAMREir. 


SAV   NAOMI   is  a   hindoo    fetiival  in  I  df  Utile  more  than  8,000  feet,  Bampor  3,140 


honour  of  the  birth-day  of  Kama  Chandra,  at 
Ondb^B.C.  1400,and  is  held  from  the  Ist  to  the 
Ikhof  Chaitra«  about  18th  April.    During  the 
nighii  of  the  nine  daya,  Kirtan  is  preaehed,  the 
BiuMjrana  ia  reoited,  sprinkling  with  the  red 
gnlai  powder,  and  natohing.     Bama  is  said  to 
kiTS  become  inoamate  at  noon  of  the  9th  day,the 
objeet  being  to  destroy  Bavana,  the  ten-headed 
tyiiDt  of  Lanka  or  Cejlon,  and  which  he  effeot- 
§i  with  the  sid  of  Hanumany  the  ehief  of  the 
voiikey  tfibe»  On  the  Bam  Naomi,  the  images 
of  Bama  in  the  temples  are  decorated   with 
arssments,  and  broeade,  and  at  noon,  the  im- 
age is  brought  out,  as  if  then  ineamate,  and 
pat  into  a  cradle,  on  whieh  there  ia  much  re* 
joimng  and  throwing  of  golal.    Bama  is  oom- 
Biooly  described  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu 
sad  the  obserTancesof  the  Bam  Naomi  is  chief- 
]j  performed  by  worshippers  of  Vishnu.     Nsga* 
PtDcbmi  is  celebrated  on  the  5th  of  Shravan, 
wkich  commonly  falls  about  the  4th  August* 
Tbe  serpent  Kali,  said   to    have  been  slain 
by  Krishna,  ia  worshipped  at  this  festifal,  and 
the  women  proceed  to  snakes*  ho)es,eirole  round 
band  in  hand,  prostrate  themselTes  and  pray  for 
Uttiiags* 

BAICNIA.   HivD.  .  OrstSBg;tts  oxyaeantha. 
BAMNAD,  a  town  on  the  Paalk's  8traiU  in 
Ike  &uif  of  Manaar. 

BAMNAGGAB,  in  L.  33^  89';  L.  BO^ 
()'  ia  Malwa,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Her- 
wia,  one  day's  march  Bl«  of  Handle.    The  en- 


feet  aboTC  the  bed  of  the  river,  being  8,400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  aea.  The  river  at  tbe 
height  of  the  rains,  is  an  impetuous  torrent  of 
greatsiae.  Bampur,  18  miles  from  Nirat,  is 
shut  in  a- gorge  of  the  mountain  and  elevated  in 
a  terrace  above  the  Bntle{},  a  jhola  or  suspension 
bridge  211  feet  long*  eonneots  it  to  Kuhi.  It 
has  a  population  of  8,000,  and  carries  on  a 
trade  with  Tibet,  Leddk  and  Kuht  chiefly  in 
ahawl  wool.  It  mannfaeturea  white  soft  shawl 
cloths,  and  has  faira  or  melaa  in  May  and 
November.  It  is  built  on  a  somU  kvel  tract 
of  ground,  about  a  hundred  feet  above  thb 
bed 'of  the  river  Sutlej,  which  it  overhangs  and 
which  ia  there  811  feet  wide.  An  alteration 
of  the  level  of  the  river  occurs  at  difTcrent 
perioda  of  the  day,  firom  the  variable  amonne 
of  aokr  action  on  the  snows  by  which  it  is  fed. 

The  Quddee  tribe  resembling  the  Gliosi, 
are  now  mostly  mahomedans,  and  have 
a  few  scattered  oommuntties  in  several  per- 
gnnnahs^  such  as  in  ^urhmooktesur  and 
Surawa  of  Meerut,  and  the  Bampur  territory. 
It  is  not  unu8ual  to  call  any  converted  hindoo 
a  Guddee,  whieh  is  looked  on  by  a  mahomedan 
as  a  term  of  reproach. — ElUafs  8upp.  6tou» 
Dr.  TkomonU  Travels  m  Wester*  Umoh 
laya  and  Tibei,  fp,  51 — 04. 

BAMPUB  is  a  station  of  the  fiiyaahay 
district  of  Bengal,  125  miUa  from  Calcutu. 

BAMPUB,  in  t.  23^  40*  7" ;  L,  81*  ^ 
V\  in   Malwa,  8  milea  £•  of  the  large  fort 


to  the  fort  ia  l,68d  feet  and  the  level  of   Bandugarh  is  2,435  feet  above  tbe  sea. 


bsXarbadaat  Bamnagger  1,614  feet  above 
M  S6a.-*,S^.  Hotb. 

BAMNAOGEB,  in  L.  24«'  IS'^and  Lon.  8l<» 
y  in  M4lva,  N.  of  the  Son,  on  one  of  its 
iaeofa.  The  mean  height  of  the  plain  is 
178  feet  above  the  sea. — 6ekl,  Roxb, 

BAMNAGGER,  L.  27^  9'  9"  ;  L.  84*^  18' 

*  in  Bengal,  in  the  district  of  Sihruu.  The 
|th'b  house  ia  359  feet  above  tbe  sea. 

&AMNA  FU-MABAM.  Tam.  Stereolia 
Itsta. 

BAMlfATH.    See  Sri  Sampradaya. 
BAM  PHAL.  HiKD.    Anona  ratieulata. 

BAMPUB  in  the  western  Himalaya,  in  L. 

*  81*  N.  ;  L  71^  87'  £.  is  the  chief  town  of 
I  kin  state  of  Basahir.  The  valley  of  the  Sutlej 
r«  ia  8,9 1 2  feet  above  the  sea.  Baaahir,  a  petty 
(a  near  Simla,  is  independent,  governed  by 
inh,  whoae  dominion  also  eatends  over 
sawar;  it  commencee  a  very  little  north  of 
^farfa,  and  occupies  the  aooth  aide  of  the 
r  Sutlej  and  the  mountain  alopea  above  it, 
far  eaat  as  the  confines  of  Eunawar.  The 
nr  of  the  Sutlej  in  the  western  pan  of  Base- 
urom  Rana pur  downwards,  hss  an  elevation 
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BAMPUB  BOLBA, in  24<'  21 '  8'  ;  Ir.  88"* 
34'  8",  in  Bengal  on  the  Podda,  one  of  the 
branches  of  the-  Qangea.  The  mean  heifchc 
of  tbe  station  is  56  feet  above  the  sea. — SM» 

BAMPA  MABEDU  or  Bantikattu-tige  Tai^ 
Gombretum  ovalifolium. — B. 

BAMPUTRi.  Quz.  Hind.  Mace. 

BAMPUr  UDANQ  UDANQ.  See  Begonia 
genieulata. 

BAMBAJA.  SeeSevaji;  MahratU  Goi> 
Vemments  ;  Yijianitggnr. 

BAM  BAM,  a  hindu  aalotation. 

BAM  BAYL  See  Hindu  ;  Sikh. 

BAMBBE  or  Yambie^  or  new  Island, 
forms  the  N.  E.  side  of  Cheduba  Strait^  ia  of 
moderate  height  near  the  sea,  and  extenda  N* 
W.  to  Saddle  Island  in  lat.  19''  26'  N.,  on  the 
north  aide  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  Ehyouk 
Phyoo  harbour.  From  ita  southern  pointptho 
islands  of  Amherst  or  Jnggoo,  Adam  HiU, 
Wyndbam  and  Harriaon  project  in  a  chsin.. 
Many  wella  of  petroleum  or  earth-oil 
are  met  with.  They  are  generally  aitQate4 
near  the  bases  of  low  hills,  and  are  of  various 
depths.  Tbe  deepest  is  said  to  be  about  fifty 
feet,  having  about  six  feet  diameter  at  the 
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UX  TCHOO. 


&AMZAH, 


nottth.    The  sidetf  of  tHis  well  have  betti  {nge- 
jUQttsly  boarded  hy  the  Batives,  havisg  diaf^o- 
nal  Qroaa  ban,  which  not  only  aeoore  the  atjrue- 
ture  but   aenre  as  a  ladder.    There  is  no  sort 
of  machinery  used  to  get  np  the  oil-    A  young 
lad  ia  firat  sent  down,  a  man  on  the  oroaa  ban 
lata  down  to  hkn  earthen  pota  in  auoeeaaion» 
into  which  the   contenta  of  the  well  are  filled, 
and  then  the  pot  ia  drawn  up.    The  whole  of 
the  eontenta  of  the  pot^  aa  drawn  np»ia  not 
oil,  which  18  of  a  light  bluish  colour  and 
floata  on  water»  there  ia  sediment  scooped 
up    from  the    bottom.       This  takes  place 
twice  a  day,  and  the  yield  is  from  four  to 
BIX  gallons  per  day.  The  oil  sella  in  the  baaaar 
at  a  rupee  per  gallon.    The  deepest  of  the 
weUa  in  the  island  of  Kapiice  is  situated  in  the 
Laytoung  CiNle,  and  is  said  to  have  bean  pro- 
ductiTe  for  a  great  nnmber  of  years.    Mativea 
have  been  known  to  dig  wells  of  short  depths 
for  temporary  purposes,  after  whjch  the  wells 
are  abandoned  and  soon   choke  up  from  the 
falling  in  of  the  earth.    There  is  a  fish  found 
in  these  waters  called  **  Ijuckws/'  the  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  liver  of  which  is  said  to  have 
the  same  properties  as  cod  liver  oil.     The  is- 
land lying  about  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
westward  of  old  Kyouk-Phyoo,  is  called  on  old 
marine  charts  **  Saddle  Island"  from  its  shape. 
When  Kjouk-Phy 00  was  a  military  station,  some 
of  the  oflleers  H  Is  said  let  K)ose   thereon  a 
pair  of  goats  ;  these  have  increased  to  such  an 
extent ;  thst  the  island  now  abounds  with 
wild  goats  and   hence  it  is  now   criled  by  the 
nativea  •«  Chy-Kysor,"  or  *'  Goat  Island/* 

tlAM  BEKHA,  a  river  near  Amorba  in 
OorniskpooT. 

HAM-BUMBHA.  Beng.  Musa  paradislaca. 

BAMSANEHI  or  Friends  of  God,  a  sect 
of  hinda  schismatics  in  western  India. 

BAM-SARRA8.  Dekh.  Acacia  odoratis- 
jtimVi.-^Roxb.  WiUd. 

BAM-SITA-PHAL.  Dbeh.  Fruit  of  Anona 
i)eticnlata« 

RAM-TIL.  Hind,  black  til»  Gui^otia  oleif^sa 
of  DeCandolle;  Veibeaina  aativaof  Roxburgh. 
'-^Simmond^s  Did. 

B^iMTAMBUT.  ILLm.  Flaeomtia  mon- 
tan*.— ^raAoM. 

BAM  TCHOO.  Lake,  is  frequented  by  great 
abundinee  of  water-fowl,  wild-geese,  ducks, 
teal,  and  storks,  which,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  take  their  Aight  to  milder  regions, 
fprodi^qts'  numbers  of  the  Saras,  the  largest 
species  6f  the  crancr  kind,  are  seen  here  at  cer^ 
tain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  any  quantity  of 
eggs  m^- there  be  collected,  they  are  found 
depositea  nesr  the  banks,  they  were  as  large 
iA  k  turkey's  egg. — Turner*$  Embassy. 


RAMTEK,  24  tniks  N.  0riragpur,hism 
been  amongst  the  hiadua  a  chosen  Hifc «( 
religiooa  veneration.  Of  the  many  old  templeii 
the  oldeat  appearn  to  be  one  in  a  small  ddloa 
the  north  side  of  the  hilL  It  is  boiltaf  hevn 
stonas»  well  fitted  together  without  noctir. 
From  ita  shape  and  atructurc  it  is  probably  a 
Jain  temple,  though  local  tradition  wooid  isab 
it  the  work  of  one  Bemarpant,  by  some,  said 
to  have  been  a  brahman  by  ;  others  a  *'  Kakiitt' 
BSi"  with  whoae  name  many  remains  of  biiU* 
inga  in  the  Bhandara  and  Nagpur  diitziets  an 
connected. 


mt 


RAM  TIL.  Bkn&.    HiN]>.   GingeUy  mi 
Guizotia  oleifera.^^D.  C. 

RAMTILLA  OLBIFEBA.  D.  C. 

GuisBotis  oleifera.— 2>.  O.   I  Verhesina  sativa. 

r.  lU.  I 

TKe  Oil, 
Tsleesaloo  noonay...TBL  |  Ejda  til  ka  tel...  Him 

This  sweet  tasted  edible  oil  is  used  ht 
nearly  the  same  purposes  aa  tfas 
See  Guizotia  abysaiaica. 

RAIL  TULSL  Hum.    Odmnm 
mum.      

RAM  TURAI  also  Dbenrus.  Hind,  mk 
cua  esouleatua.   Abeliaoaehaa  eacttleatai. 

BAMUDi  TALAMBRALU.  TnL.  fleigtai 
vulgaris,  Pers.  var, 

RAMUJA,  See  Mantra. 
RAMUNUJA.  Sea  Ramaouju  Sanyaii. 

RAMUSl  or  Ramoosi,  aiw  a  tribe  dteM 

I  near  the  Bombay  ghata.  They  have  immignn 

from  TeHngaaa  within  a  i»eei>t   poiod,  at 

though  they  have  adopted  Marathi,  tfaeypgiail 

a  few  worda  of  tfaeir  orig^ai  Tdugu  for  f 

of  cnme.    They  ace  a  Telogu  tace  wka 

into  the  west  of  India,  and  then  aaauned 

datory  habita.    They  speak  the  Telngu 

in.  their  families*     They  are  in  email  asd 

west  to  Bombay,  southwards  to  SLolapore, 

northwards  towards  Berar.     In  the 

country,  tlie  low  caste   tribes,  are  the  kanl 

' village  servants,   the  Bamnsi,  Bii3, 

Mhar  and  Mhang,  all  of  whom  serve  as 

men.  TheBsmusi,  KaUar,  ManHriir»  Bedir 

stprdy  semi-military  predatory  laeei 

the  ghats  near  Bombay  the  dher  are  koov^i 

.  f^arwari*   As  amongst  the  Dravidian  rattC 

the  south  of  India,  so  the  various  Arias 

Hindi  districts  contain  numerous  amall 

the  supposed  remnants  of  a  prior  ooloniza! 

and  mostly   supposed   to   be,  like  the  t 

people  of  Tartar  or  Scythic  descent.  Of  i 

'are  the  RatnUsi  of  the'lBombay  Fresidcncj. 

RAMUtH.    Beb!    Coral. 
'*'  BAMZAN,  a  mahomedan   month  of 
and  prayer.    The  Eed  or  festivsl  st  the 
of  the  Ramzan,  is  held  on  the  Ist  of  Shi 
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RANA. 


BAKAT. 


f« 


U 
99 


2. 
3. 
4. 


is  VnraiK,  as  also  is  the  Bed  of  the  6tb  day  of 
Ihe  19th  month  or  Zihaj  or  Bakr-Eed. 

RAN»  also  Ban  war.  Mahk.  Wild  :  a  forest. 
—fF. 

RANA;  a  genus  of  reptiles  of  the  second 
Sub  olass  Eatrachians,  of  the  order  of  tnilless  I 
Batraehians   or  Batrachia  salientia,  of  which 
the  following  species  occur  in  the  £•  Indies. 

Baua    Kahlii^   ScKUg.  Ceylon,  Ningpo. 

hexadactyla.  Leu.    Cevlon^  MaditM. 

cyanophlyctis,   Sthneid,    Ceylon,  &  India, 

LoWtt  BdngiiL 

tigrina*  Haud,  AH  India. 

hebigii,  Otkr,  Sikkim,  Nepaol* 

esculent  a  S.  China. 

ayWatica  LeconU.  Ninf|;po. 

gradliB^  Wieg.  irtm  Madras  to  S.  China. 
— QmUker,     See  Reptiles;  Froga. 

RANA,  a  title  of  the  rulers  of  Mewar,  a 
rajput  race  whose  capital  is  Oudeypur,  but  is 
also  gfven  to  the  cHief  of  Porebundar.  Rama 
had  two  sonSy  Loh  and  Cash :  from  the 
former  the  family  of  the  rana  of  Mewar 
claim  descent.  He  is  stated  to  have  built 
Lahore,  the  ancient  Loh-kote  ;  and  the  branch 
from  which  the  princes  of  Mewar  are  descended, 
resided  there  until  Keneksen  emigrated  to 
Dwarica.     The  difficulty  of  tracing  these  races  v     w 

through   a  long  period  of  years   is  ereatly  in-  ;  Jhalamakwahana. 
creased  by  the  custom  of  changing  the  appel-  '  |^^""*  . 

lation   of  the  tribe,   from   conquest,   locality,  ,  oa^'^ay*  or  Sanaspa 
or  personal  celebrity.     Sen,  an  army,  seems  to    J*^'"^*-, 
have  been  the  martial  termination  for  many    ^*J?*^** 
generations :   this   was  followed   by  Pit,   or 
Aditya,  a  term  for  the  sun.     The  first  change 
in  the  name  of  the  tribe  was  on  their  expulsion 
from  Saurashtra,  when  for  the  generic  term  of 
Suryavansi,  was  substituted  the  particular   ap- 
pellation of  Gehlote.     This  name  was  main- 
tained till  another  event   dispersed  the  family, 
and    when   they     settled   in    Ahar,     Aharya 
became  the  appellative  of  the   branch.    This 
continued  till  loss  of  territory  and  new  acqui- 
sitions   one  more     transferred    the   dynasty 
to  Seesoda,  a  temporary  capital  in  the  western 
monntains.    The  title  of  Ranawut,   borne    by 
all  descendants  of  the    blood  royal  since   the 
eventful   change    which  removed   the  seat  of 
government  from  Cheelore  to  Oodipoor,  might 
in  time  have   superseded  that  of  Seesodia^  if 
continued  warfare'  had  not  checked  the  in- 
crease of  population  ;  but  the  Gehlote   branch 
c^  the  Suryavansa  still   retain  the  name  of 
Sisodia.-^ 


94  branches  ;  aad  the  raja  of  Jodhpnr 

or  Marwar  bdongi  to  this  tribe. 
3.    Kachwaha  also  sprung  from  Kuia.    The 

rajah  of  Jeypur  is  of  this  tribe.    It  has 

12  kotri  or  houses. 
The  Lunar  dynasty  is  sprung  from  the 
moon,  through  Yadu  or  Jado,  and  is  eaHed 
Tada  or  Jadu.  It  has  8  branches,  of  whioh 
the  Jhareja  and  Bhatti  in  Ctttohand  Jeysul- 
mer  are  the  most  poworfoL 

The  Agnicula  have  four   tribes    and    87 
branches,  viz. : — 

1«    PpJBiara  with  35  branohea. 

Parihara     „  12 

Chalukya    „  16 

Chouhon     „  84        ^ 

In  the  36  royal  tribes,  there  are  others/ 
the  origin  of  which  is  not  known,  such  as 
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Chaura  or  Chawara. 
Tak  or  Takshak. 
Jit  of  the  Punjab. 
Jat  of  the  Jamna  and 

Ganges. 
Httn. 
Katti, 
Batta. 


Dabi. 
Gor. 


Doda. 

Gerhwal. 

Chandela. 

Bundela. 

Birgnjar. 

Sengar. 

Sikharwid, 

Bais. 

Dahia. 

Johya. 

Mobil. 

Nikumba. 

Rajpati. 


The  solar  dynasties  are  three,  viz  :r- 

1.  Gfihilot' or  t^hlot  or  Geholot,  with 
24  aakka  or  branches  of  which  the 
Sisodia  is  the  diost  distinguished  ;  and 
the  rana  of  Uiayaput  is  a  Grabilote. 

8^  RahCor,  said  to  be  descehded  from 
Rama  by  Kusa  his  seoond  eoa*    It  has 


IDahirya, 
Dabima. 
^Wih.Wou.   Tofft  Eqjasiiath    Vol.  I.  p. 
215. 
BANA  BHANJA.  See  Inscriptions.    • 
RANA  BHERI,  or  Bheri,  Leonotis  ]^epe« 
teefolia,  B.  Br. — Phiomis  nep.  JB.  iiL  8. 

RANA    BILLA,    or   Purudona^    Mallea 
Bothii,  Ad,  Jus8. 

RANADITYA,  according  to  all  accounts* 
was  a  very  powerful  prince,  but  native  writers 
have  accredited  him  with  the  miraouloua 
reign  of  300  years.  This  has  naturally  given 
rise  to  much  speculation  aa  to  the  period  of 
his  reign,  but  general  Cunningham  places  it  as 
between  A.  D.  480  and  555.  The  date  there- 
fore of  the  two  smaller  temples  of  Ranesa  and 
Amriteswara  may  be  assumed  as  about  A.  D. 
500. — Cple,  IIL  AnderU  Buildings  ofKashmir^ 

RANA  QUVVA,  or  Varaguna,  In.  Cycaa 
ciroioalis  L.S.  iii.  744.— 13,  21. 

RANAI.  Hind.  Eunoymus  fimbriata. 

RAN  A,  also  Rana  RoiaaB.  Arab.  Puniea 
granatum,  Pomegranate. 

RANA  SiNGtIA.  Chief  of  Chittore  in  1(26^ 
defeated  the  emperor  Baber  at  Futtehpore 
Sikri,  but  shortly  after,  in  1527^  Baber  over^ 
threw  hith  and  completely  broke  his  power*    .' 

RANAT.  — ?  A  smdl  Khong  bong,      "     "' 


'\ 


BANMA  ULIOmOSA, 


UAKOA. 


BANAWAT  ID  MewAT,  daMendanis  of  rajali 
Oodv  Sing.  They  are  alao  uiyUd  Poonwat, 
or  ^anawat. 

BANAZEBA.    See  Kabul. 

BAN-BOR.  Mae.  Ziaypbus  ^labrata. 

RANDA.    HiKD.    A  perfume.  &eAbeer. 

B.ANDAL  CHINI.  Mahe.  OiniiamoiiiQm 
kiert,— ^i?e»». 

BANDIA,  a  genus  ofplanteof  tbe  natural 
order  Rubiaoee  of  vhioh  aereral  apeoieB,  B. 
dumetornm«  floribunde,  longispina,  nutans  and 
nliginosa  grow  in  the  E.  Indies.  One  species 
of  Randia,  the  NaUa  Manga,  TsL.  is  a  good 
sized,  armed  tree  of  tbe  Godavery  forests: 
furnishing  a  very  hard  and  close  grained  wood, 
good  for  turnery  -^Oaptaim  Beddome* 

BANDIA  DUMBTORUM,  Lam. 

Gardenia  spinofa,  Linn. 
IPasoqiieria  dumetoram^  Roxb, 
Ceriaons  3C«labaricas>  Oarin. 
Randia  .longespiiiav  2>.  C. 
Canthiam  coronatniD,  Lam. 
Gardenia  dumetoruxx^  Beiz» 


Hlndhal, Pavj. 

Mendphal ^ 

Madana Sanag. 

Marukarang  ...    Tak. 
Madii  karray....  •    j, 

MoQda..., Tbl. 

Manga Xsl. 


Jows-nl-kaeh.«. ».  «..Abab. 
Jo  ws-ul-ko  wBul .....     y, 

Obela Bombay 

ChMrah...  •mmS  •••  >••     n 
Fieralu...  •••  •••  •••-    ff 

Bush-Randia ^Eve. 

Hnen-phal  ka^jhar.HiKD. 

Myn ^....HiND. 

Oekela Mahr. 

Wati  kakQra-iiiian..8iN0B. 

This  is  a  shfub  or  srosll  tree,  thorny,  end 
brsnchintr,  met  with  in  the  hotter  parta  of  Cey- 
lon ;  in  Coimbatore,  it  seldom  exceeds  the  sjse 
eif  a  large  shrub,  and,  it  is  one  of  the  n^ost 
common  trees  of  the  Bombay  forests,  but  the 
wood  never  reaches  any  size.  It  is,  however, 
strong,  bard  and  close  grained.  It  grows  also 
in  Ouzerat  and  northwards  in  the  Dehra 
Bhoon  and  the  Kheree  Pass.  The  fruit  is  used 
in  Malabar  to  poison  or  intoxicate  fish,  which 
are  still  considered  good  for  enting. — Drs. 
^igkt,  AimUe,  Btetoart,  Gibson,  Voigi, 
and  G'SkaughneMy,  Thwaite».  CapL  Beddome. 

BANDIA  LONQIFLORA,  Lam: 

Posoqueria  loBKiflora,  RoaA, 
Gardenia  longiflora*  Willd. 

A  tree  of  Chittagong  and  Penang  with  large 
flowers,  white  the  first  day,  but,  on  the  second, 
becoming  yellow, ^^Roxh,  Voigi* 

BANDIA  LONGISPINAP  This  wood 
in  Amritsar  is  called  *'  r&ra." 

B.^NDIA  ULIGINOSA.  D.C.JTandA.  Ic. 

Gardenia  nliginosa.    Maxb.  (Hrr. 
Posoqaeria      „  Boxb, 

Bog  Bandia Exa. 

Devata  malle 

Nalla  Kakasi^M Txl. 


Gnahu 
Pedda  mranga..*  Tbl 


The  flowers  aolitary,   sessile,  is  a 


The  flowers  are  large,  white  and  fragnat, 
and  in  twoa  or  threes  at  the  top  of  the 
branohlets.  The  berry  is  about  tbe  aige  ef  a 
pullet's  egg,  ash-coloured  or  olive -grey,  and 
S-eelled.  The  seeda  are  flattish,  neatiing  in  tlia 
pulpv  The  unripe  fruit  is  employed  aa  a 
TCgeUble  dye.— TAip.  Enum.  PL  Z^L  sb 
11.159. 

BANDU.KUNING«   Malay,  a  yellowisk 
and  close  grained  wood* 

BANEE.  lliND.  A  prinoesa,  ft  queen. 
BANBE  CHANDA,  one  of  the  inferior 
wivea  of  Biinjet  Singh,  chief  of  tbe  Sitt 
kingdom,  aind  mother  of  the  mahftisja 
Dbnleep  Singh.  She  was  the  aiater  of 
Juwahir  Singh.  She  proclaimed  Dhnleep  Singk 
aovereign  in  1843,  and  aaaumod  regencf* 
From  this  she  was  removed  by  Ijord 
Uardinge,  but  she  continued  to  intriieiM^ 
and  she  was  removed  to  Benarea  from  wbiek 
however  she  fled  to  Nepanl. 

BANEBGUNGB  so  called  from  tlie  ranee 
of  Burdwan,  who  had  the  proprietary  rii|^hti 
vested  In  her  name.— 7r.  0/ Himd.  voL  X, 
p.  170. 

BANEEZYE,  towards  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  Swat  ralley,  a  formidable  range  of  hflJi, 
boiindiug  the  valley  runs  for  many  mika  from 
east  to  west,   nearly   parallel  to  the    British 
frontiers ;  and    at    the  eastern    extreotiity    of 
this  range  stands  the  Mora  mountain.     Bet- 
ween   this   range  and  tbe  frontier,    however, 
intervene  two  tracts,    named   Baneesje  and 
lower  Osman-kheyl,  both  quaai  dependeneiea 
of  Swnt.    The   best   of  the   passea    leading 
into    Swat     is    named    MuUa-kund,    whieh 
opens  from  Baneezye.     A  little  further  to  the 
eastward    of  Baneezye   also  there  are  aoma 
passes,    leading  into  the  Loondkhor    valk|» 
which    belongs    to  British  Eusufzye.     These 
latter   passes   are  not   available   for  passage 
from   Swat  to  British  territory,  because  leni- 
ing  into  Loondkhor,  they  can  be  stopped  If 
.  any  party  holding  that   valley.     The  panaa 
I  via  Baneezye  and  Osman-kheyj,  if  the  peopfe<C| 
I  those  tracts  accord  a  passage,  lead  straigh^flnJ 
to  the  British  Plains  of  Hushtnuggur.     Alnvft 
the  Loondkhor  valley,  just  beyond  the  Bo*  i 
tish  frontier,  is  the  strong  village  of  Pnllea,. 
The  sub-divisions  of  the  Peshawur    distn^ 
adjoining     the  tribes    above  described,    am; 
Loondkhor  or  north-west  comer  of  Euio^v ' 
and  then  Hushtuuggur.     See  Kbyber. 

RANELLA,  a  genua  of    moUnacs.    'See 
Mollusca. 

BAN  F ANNAS.  Mahb.  Artocarpns  Ur- 
suta,  Lam.  also  Artooarpua  sylveatm- 
BANG.  Hind.  Colour  :  dye. 
BANG.  Singh.  Gold.  Hence  Bang  WcBb^ 
native  I  golden  sand.  Bang-icalla,  golden  rook- 
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BAKGOON, 


RANQUKOA. 


SANGi-MAKHON-SHIBIN.  BiNO.  Ca- 

ainlia  gltdiata. 

BANaANATH.  See  Sri  Simpraflaya. 

BANGA-NUTBEYA.  Bsiia.  Amanntus 
•troparpiireua. 

BANQAB,  a  nmpat  raoe  in  Malwa  and 
Mewar,  also  disorderly  persona  in  tlie  N.  W.  of 
ladia,  a  slothful  easte  of  acrioultiiriftU. 

BANGHA-AB--?  A  Penang  wood,  of  a 
liffbt  hrown  eolour,  used   for  famiture.— CoZ. 

frith. 
RaNGA-SHAK.  Bikg.  Amarantna   gan- 

«ticus.— l^iw. 

BANQBOD0E,  or  Bambodde,  in  L.  7^  9* ; 
L  8l<*  40'  in  Cejion,  10  miles  N.  W.  erf  Nn- 
ttlia.  The  old  rest  toase  is  3,187  feet  abofe 
the  tea.  The  flag-staff  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bingbodde  pass  is  6,586  feet,  F,  and  S. 

BANGCHaBI.  Hind.  Elsholtsia  poly- 
fbfihja. 

BaNGCHUL.  Him).  Enonymiia  fimbria* 
ta,  also  Syringa  emodt.  ' 

BANGHlTMABA,al80  Banghi^Mara,  Oak. 
Kens  religiosa. — I^n,  Bo»6. 

BANGIT  in  L.«7«  19^;  L.  860  W,  a  river 
ia  Sikkim,  a  iittle  above  the  janctioh  with  the 
Kalhet,  the  levd  of  the  river  ia  1,839  feet,  S 
iiilea  S.  of  Taasidong,  the  level  tk  the  river 
k,  1,030  feet— fiboJb^. 

BANGOLI.  Hind.  Phyaalis  wp. 

RANGO  PEAK,  in  L.  33*»  ff ;  L.  78^ 
(4*  in  Ladak,  N.  6f  Hanle.  The  top  of  the 
peak  ia  80,7 8 A  (etL^Ounuingham. 

RANGOON,  the  chief  town  of  British  Bur^ 
aiah,  waa  founded  in  the  aecond-haif  of  the  sixth 
enitiiry  before  Christ  by  a  miaaionary  body  of 
buddhiata.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1755,  by  Alompra^ 
lad  named  by  him  the  ''  Peace  effected"  or 
aeoording  to  aome  ^*  Victory  achieved"  ia 
^aaimeBioratioB  of  his  oonqueata.  In  a  eom- 
aerieal  point  of  view,  it  ia  the  most  important 
town  of  Pegu  and  of  Britiah  Burmah.  it  ia  built 
M  the  left  bamk  of  tbe  Irawadi,  twenty^aix 
inlea  from  the  aea,  and  poaseeaing  a  continuoua 
inter  oommunieation  with  tbe  upper  provineea, 
ite  aitaatioB  ia  moat  couvenieQt  for  foreign 
Me.  BalU  of  valuable  teak  timber  are  float- 
ad  down  from  tbe  vast  foreata  of  Pegu  and  the 
aoantainoua  diatricta  of  Ava.  It  thua  preaenta 
gnat  faeilitiea  for  abip  building  which  indeed 
haabeeu  earned  on  here  aim»  the  year  1786, 
the  Elephant  Pagoda,  bv  Oaptain  Hey  wood's 
sbaereationa,  ia  in  lat  U^  89'  N.  long.  96^ 
U'  E.,  and  the  Shoofiy  Dagon  pagoda,  ae- 
mrdiufr  to  Lieut  Q.  Y.  Ward.  I.  N.^  ia  in  kt. 
160  47'  N.,  and  long.  969  10'  £.  At  fiiU 
ind  ehniigey  it  ia  high  water  at  the  Blephant 

C'at  and  oceora  on  Bangoon  bar  about  ti 
nra  (Qu.  5|).  Tbe  Bangoon  river  ia  called 
dao  Sirian  and  Pegu  river.  Velocity  of  tide 
I  afld  5  luiotf.    iiat  9f  tide  then  end  for  two 


daya  afterwarda  firom  80  to  25  feet,  and  18 
and  14  feet  on  the  neaps.  Daring  the  apringa 
in  the  S.  W.  Monaoon,  it  at  times  blowa  very 
strong,  when  great  care  ahould  be  taken  not  to 
get  to  the  eastward  of  the  middle  ground  be- 
tween which  and  the  Zingaat  mountain  or 
Martaban  ahore,  the  aanda  extend  a  long  way 
to  seaward  over  whidi  the  bore  rushea  with 
the  flood,  whieh  makea  it  very  dangeroui  when 
near  them :  the  aame  bore  runs  up  the  Sit- 
tang  Biver  15  leagues  east. of  Buigoon  bar. 
It  ia  very  alightly  felt  in  the  Delta  or  of  the 
Irawadi.  Horaburgh  mentiona  the  bore  aa  be- 
ing in  tbe  Bangoon  riveri  but  it  merely  rushea 
over  the  extenaive  aand  at  the  entrance  of  tha 
Bangoon  river  and  on  the  Sittang,  There  ia  a 
bore  in  Baaaeiu  Creek«  whidi  joioa  the  Bangoon 
and  China  Buckue  branch,  but  it  ia  not  known 
into  which  entrance  it  runs.  Bangoon  hae  been 
twice  taken  by  the  Britiah  Indian  armiea, 
once  on  the  Uth  liay  1824  and,  again,  on  the 
^th  April  1858,  and  the  Britiah  aoldiera  are 
now  cantoned  on  the  8.  W.  and  Weat  of  the 
Shooay  Dagon  pagoda. — WmUr*i  S%9  Month$ 
in  Burmak^  p.  6.   See  Bnrmah  ;  Irawadi. 

BANGPUB^  a  district  and  town  in  Bengal, 
the  town  868  milea  from  Oaleutu. 

BaNQBEK.  Hind.  Pyrua  aucnparia,  alto 
SpifSBa.  Lindleyana. 

BANGBI  BA8HA,  a  hindi  dialeot  apoken 
in  the  central  parte  of  Hindustan  and  on  the 
weatem  bordera  of  Bajputaoa.  In  the  school  a 
of  Central  India  the  common  language  taught 
is  tho  dial^of  the  Hiqdi  termed  Bangri, 
which  as  well  as  acconnts,  is  learnt  by  all  the 
chikinin  who  eao  afloid  it.  The  Bangri 
Bbaka  prevails  as  far  west  as  the. Indus,  eaat 
as  far  aa.  the  fronti«r  of  Bua^leloaad,  south  to 
the  Siitpurah  hiUsi  and  noith  to  Jeypoor, 
Joadpoor  and  Jeysulmer.  There  ia,  in  differ- 
ent provinces,  a  difference  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion, in  many  of  the  words,  but  the  Isngu- 
age  isihe  samCb  and  is  wriiteii.in  the  same 
character.  Many  books  and  songa  have  been 
composed  in  this  laogoage.  The  word  Bangur 
the  Bajputa  aay,  ia  derived  from  **  Bun,"  signi* 
fyiog  battle,  and  Ghur,  a  fort,  an  epithet 
aaaerted  to  have  been  given  them  by  one  of  the 
kings  of  Delhi,  expressive  of  their  brava7y  but 
the  Mahrattaa  aay,  that  the  derivation  ia 
from  Ban,  which  meana  a  jungle  or  forest,  and 
Gurree,  a  man,  or  metaphorically  a  barbarian* 
—Malcolm^s  Ckmtral  India,  Vol.  II,  p.  191. 

BANG^AIj  or  8ANQ-SAL,  the  name  of 
the  great  idol  at  Bamian. 

BiVNGUNGA,  a  tribnUry  to  the  Gangea, 
riaea  ia  Kumaon,  in  lat.,  30^  6',  and  Ion.,  79^ 
20* ;  about  79l44  feet  above  the  sea.  It  nma 
S.  £.,  80  m. ;  3.  W.,  70  m. ;  8.  to  Moradabad 
8.  £.  and  8.,  into  the  Ganges.  Length,  325  nu 
It  receivea  the  K^nm^  150  ^  Guira,  240  nu    li^ 
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KANJfiA. 


RAO. 


is  fordable  at  Uoradabad,  at  15  fiiilei  below  its 
tonfluenee  with  Kossee  ;  bat  not  asnaHj  ford- 
mbJe  below  Jellalabad. 

BANI.  ThecoDMrtof  a  hind  a  raja,  a  queen. 
The  queen  of  England  is  known  in  India  by 
the  hindn  title  rani,  and'  by  the  mahomedan 
title  maHkah. 

RANIAH  was  founded  by  Rai  Sin?  of 
Bikander,  and  named  after  his  queen  or  Rani 
to  whom  it  wn8  atiigued.  It  was  tnken  by 
Imam  Mabmood. 

RANI  of  Jhanai  was  the  widow  of  a  Bundek 
ehief,  called  (itiDgadhar  Rao,  who  died  in  ISS4, 
havine   adopted  a  son.     But  lord   D«i)boU6te 
declared  the  Jhansi  State  a  lapse  and  when  the 
fe^olt  and  rebellion  ooouired,  she  instigated  the 
■ative  regiments  ihtve  to  Rse,  and  the  British 
officers  sougbt  refuge   in  the  fort.    Unable  to 
hoid  out,  they  eapitulated  on  terms,  bat  with 
one  eSLoeption,  the  sepoys  destroyed  man,  woman 
and  child.  The  Bant  then  re-assumed  so^oieign 
power,  dog  up  toannon/and  assembled  an  army 
of  14,000  men,  but  sir  Hugh  Rose  opened  fire 
iMrainst  the  place  on   the   9dth   April  1858. 
The  place  waft   stoutly  defended,  even  women 
aidbg,  but  the  town  and  fort  hU  on  the  eeeond 
and   third   days,    the   Rnni    fled  to  Calpee, 
Owalior  and   6ipri .  in  suocoBsion,  and  fell  in 
action  at  Morar  on  the  17th  June  1858.    She 
WBS  energetic  and  able^ 
RANIGANJ,  coal  is  worked  hera 
RANIGHA,  a  mttsioian  amongst  the  Mah* 
rattas. 

RAMI-GOVINDI ?  Hind.    Didymo- 

carpus  aromaticus. 

RANINA  DENTATA,  frog-crab  of  the 
Mauritius^  Oarpilius  maculatus,  spotted  crab 
of  the  Mauritius  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

RANJAK.  Hind.  PusH'FOy  antimony. 

RkN  JAI-PHAL.  Mar.  IfTristioa  cineren. 

RAN  JAMDOOL.  Mahr.  Eugenia  caryo* 
phyliatfl.     Thun* 

RANJANA.  Bbno.  Adenafithera  pavonine. 
Linn*  Wtllde, 

RANJBET  SINGH  was  originally  only  a 
petty  chief,  and  appointed  governor  of  Lnbore 
by  the  king  of  t%e  Af^^hane,  Zaman  Shah. 
]B^roured  by  the  dissensions  between  this  prince 
and  his  brothers,  he  made  himself  entheely 
independent,  and,  to  the  prorince  eonOded  t» 
bis  eare  soon  added  Kashmir,  Peshawur, 
Kohat,  Dereh  Ismael  Khan  amd  MboUan  which 
accessions  of  territory  rendered  bis  power  equal, 
if  tiot  snperior,  to  that  of  his  former  master. 
He  did  not  extend  his  oonqneste  to  Ehsbmir, 
Mooltan^  Peshawur,  or  ev^n*  beyond  the  Jelum, 
until  he  was  assttrdd  of  the  pacific  iulenliens 
dfthe   English.^-'Afr^  Jo«m.  j».  S47.    • 

RANJBTMALLA.   SeeNei^. 

RANJHA,  or  Raojhan  is  the  name  giren 
to  Leader  by  hindupoetBi^-^ff^t/Mn, 


R  AN  JUXNEE,  a  variely  of  danobg  Rirls. 

HANKROOS.  HiKD.  is  a  pbraaeembnuuig 
mental  or  pbysinal  infrmity. 

RANNA  WARA.  Singh*  CShsaia  aszi- 
culata. —  Linn,  Roxb, 

BaNOJEE.  Sikdia.  See  Mahratta  Gorem- 
menta. 

BANPANGARA.  Mab.  Erytbrioa  indiea 
and  Erythrina  suberosa. 

RANSARRAS.  Mar.  Acacia  odoratiaaimA. 

RA^UNCULACEIS    IkG.   ZindL    Nat. 
Syst.  About  80  species  have  been  discovered  in 
N.  Atn^rie*  ;  32  in  S.  Ao^enna  ;  30  in  China ; 
^l  in  Australia ;  l»   in  N.  Africa:  20  in  8. 
Africa  ;  6  in  Mexico  ;  6   in  the   W.  Indiea , 
anid  |i  few  in  Japan,  Gochin-Ghina,  and  Siena 
Leone.    Dv*  Wight   asserted  that    wherever, 
witbin  the  tropics,  we  m^t  with  berbaceona 
forms  of  RanuncnlacesB,  we  may  feel  aaaui^  qf 
jungle  fever.  In  1818^  according  to  DeCandoDe, 
the    India    known      forms     of    this    order 
amounted  only  to  19,  At  present  th/»r  number 
has  risen  to  185  ;  yis&.i  32  species  o(GUnt<ilut 
3  of  J!f^rratf$lia  ;    IS  of  Tkalictrum  ;    16    of 
Anenkome;  \  I  of  Adonis  ;  32  of  Banuncubu  ;  3 
of  Caltha  ;  \  of  TrolUus  ;  I  of  Copts  ;  2    of 
laopvrum  )  9  of  AquUegia  ;  14  of  Ddpkimutmi 
7  of  Aconilum  ;  I  of  AcUb  ;  1  of  Cumdfugm 
and  I  of  Pcfoaia,     JSight  of  these  also  belong 
to  Europe.  Acridity,  oauaticityi  and  poiaon,  are 
the  general  ohi^racte^s   of  tbia  oroer,   wfaidiy 
however,    cojitftins   species   in    which    these 
qualities  are  so  little  developed  aa  to  be  innon* 
one. — Voifft,  p.  1.    Wigki^  (lU.  p.  3  ) 

RAN  SARRA6.  Mab.    Aeacia  odontias^ 

ma. 

RANSGUGBLB.  Gbk.    Yellow  aul^met 
of  Arsenic,* 

RAN  TAMBUT,  idso  Uttuk.  Mar.    S]>* 
oonrtia  montana. 

BAKUNGULUS.  a  genua  of  plants  belong 
ingto  the  Rananoulaoae  or  Grow  fool  family. 
B.  mfnatilia  L.  f^wa  at  Sahamnpur,  B«  v* 
vensia  L^  grows*  ia  d»  Europe  and  <m  lb* 
monntanaof  KnoaoB*  R.  buUioana  is  a  plan 
of  Kunawar  and  of  Europe  and  Anerics^  B. 
indicna,  Roxb.  of  Eueope,   Siberia,  G«^a« 
Ghina,  India,  Serampeve^  €«l0otla«  kc  has 
email,  yellow  flowers^  «  It   is    a   very  aoiai 
plant )  wte^  applied  fresh,  qniekly  j^rodnciag 
a  blister. 

RANUKCULUS  INDliCU8.aou.  8ya.«f 
jEtanmMulns  BceievaCasw-^XiHii.  . 

RANUNCULUS  SGIiLERASI7S.--iM. 
Syn.  of  R.  Indians,  £o^. 

RAt^ZURA.  HxKS.    Pimia  loagifoik; 

RAO.  A  hinda  title  originally  meaiiiag  a 
a  chief  or  priana  (  now  id  genetal  nae  as  a 
title  of  honor. 

RAO,  a  rivnr  sear  Nijibabnd,  k  B^'noui^ 
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RAO.  Hind,  off  Fimgi^  Afalei  Bnitliiasa, 
BfanaJayM  Bpmoe. 

BAO  KANO  RAO.  See  Kabd.  . 

RAONG  and  BMwgi,  ^laes  cf  Kngn. 

RAOTA.  HiKB.    See  Phiraota. 

BAOTL  Hii«i>«  A  kind  of  tent 

RAPE,  the  plant  Braaatca  napua  is  the  com- 
amt  or  eullivsiad  napeaeed  or  oole  aaad  plant, 
fioBi  the  seeds  of  whicb  is  expressed  the  rape 
lead  oil  the  Sarson-ka-tel.  Hikd;  so  citea^ 
sirely  used  lor  labricatiDg  mnchinery,  and  the 
isfose  is  the  rape  oake  used  for  feeding  oaitle 
for  vbiib  also  the  green  stalka  axe  used. 

Rape  seed.     Seed  of  Braaaiea  napua. 

Roefaro...- .M .Dait.    SttT8Sy8t]nra8.0ir2.  Bnn>. 

QrtiDadtona?6«te«.  Fr.    Sherakapa Sans; 

XspaMit  ••••••  ■•«  •*•  wBS* 

The  produce  of  a  hardy  biennial-  plant,  of 
the  cabbage  tribe  extenaiv«]y  cultivated  in 
Inland  and  on  the  Continent,  on  aooount  of 
its  seeds,  wbioh  are  crushed  for  oil,  and  ita 
Isives,  are  uaed  as  food  for  sheep.  In  India, 
silo  it  is  eztenaively  cultivated,  whenoe  both 
the  seeds  stnd  oil  are  Ui^ely  eaq)orted  to  Eng<- 
bad  and  France. — l^ogg^  Fegetahk  Kingdom^ 
f  67« 

RAPEfflK).  HivB.  Lonioem  hypoleaea. 

RAPHAiNUS^  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  order  | 
Btssnoaoees. 

RAPHAmjS  CAUDATUS.— Zfnff. 

long  podded  Kadish.    |  Mugra ^  ...   Hind. 

This  curious  plant,  with  ita  enormoualy 
doDgated  seed-pods,  has  excited  much  atten* 
tion  in  Europe,  where  the  seeds  sell  at  a  high 

frice*  It  ia  cultivated  in  Guzerat  and  the 
aiyabi  and  in  the  latter  place  the  seed  can  be 
euily  had  for  Hupees  %  a  seer.  The  natives 
have  an  idea  thai  this  is  only  the  R.  aativus, 
sobjected  to  a  peculiar  treatment^  viz. 
being  taken  up,  and  having  all  i|a  roots  ^ut 
elbse  round  and  then  re-planted.— Dr.  •/.  .X 

'  EAPHO-CHE,  OB    EA-CHE,    and    the 

female  Ba-mo-chhe  Tibetan,  means  the  great 

gsat,and  is  the  Mar-kbor  or  snake-enter  of  the 

iaabomedans.     It  is  common  in  Balti,  £adak« 

ihan  and  Chitral. 

.  :&APHXJS.  firison's  name  for  the  Bodo. 

.  KAP0|  Bugis,  Areca  cateeho. 

:  IIAPSAAT,  GlEB.    Rape  seed. 

■  RAPTEE,  a    river    nea^  Bbceinpedee  in 

ITepaul  and  near  Gorukpoor. 

BAPTOj^ES  or  Birds  of  Prey  are  numerous 
10  lodia,  the  peregrine  falcon,  the  true  hobby, 
(he  jfestjtel,  the  British  sparrow  hawk,  all  the 
Indian  harriers  and  the  Short- Eared  owl  are 
true  migratory  birds.     See  Birds. 

RAQM.  ?BB8.  the  Persian  term  for  the 
phonetic  expression  of  the  numerical  powers 
of  the  Arabic  letters.     The  following  is  an 
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■ttempi  to  ridaae  the  orthography  of  the 
Bomaa  cquTalante  to  as  dose  an  adhereneii 
to  the  literal  definition  ef  the  originri  Kufic  as 
the  nature  of  our  Bni^h  system  of  writing 
will  allow.  In  this  case,  the  nine  letters  of 
the  AnAic  alphabet  whose  poweiv  have  been 
perverted  in  the  uiteraaee  of  foreigners  havd 
beeiir  made  '  to  follow^  the  Persian  systetn  of 
phonetio  expresaiony  u^  are  severally  repre^ 
sen  ted  by  the  following  English  pointed  or 
accented  equivalents  e*^-*- 
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.  BABA.     HinDL  Baitdia.  dimtttornli.   In 
Kangrak  is- Pottgamia  glhbni. 

B  A  R  AR.  •  HiVD .  AraliA  OaciheitrfHfca,     *  _ 
BABI.  HiiTD.  of.Chenab.  ^hamntts  pTJir-' 
pureua,  also  Prinsepia  uiUis* 

,  BABK.  Maleal.  Sapindus  eoMffginati 
VctM^    Sosp-nut.    . 

BAS.  Malay.  Castor. 

BA3.  Ajk.  A  cape>  a  headland.  . 


J 
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fiAS.  Hind.  Ban.  Sivtc.  a  eireultf  danoe 
performed  at  the  feetiral  of  Kriahna  by  oow^ 
herds  and  worahippera  of  Kriahna. 

BASA,  alao  Sutum,  also  Farada.  Bam. 
Heroary. 

B.ABk  0km  MANU.  Tiu  Sotanum 
pabescensy  R-  /•  564. 

BASALAU.  A  troop  of  bone  s  a  pam- 
phlet   Baaaldar,  a  oommander  of  a  troop. 

BASAIi.  Tam.  Tbl.  lieroary. 

BilSA-MALA.  Malay*  Liqaidamber  ai^ 
tingia. 

BASA-MANDALA.  This  mystic  dance,  ap- 
pears analogous  to  the  Pyhrrio  dance,  or  the  fire 
dsnoe  of  the  Egyptians.  The  moremeats  of  those 
who  personate  the  deity,  and  his  fair  companions 
are  fall  of  grace,  and  the  dialogne  is  replete 
with  harmony.  The  Ohobi  of  Mat'hara  and 
Vindrafana  bare  considerable  reputation  as 
Tocalists  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  modulated 
and  deep  tonea  of  the  adult  blending  with  the 
elear  treble  of  the  juvenile  performers^  while 
the  time  is  nurked  by  the  cymbal  or  the 
aoothing  monotony  of  the  tabor,  accompanied 
ocoasionally  by  the  murali  or  flute,  is  very 
pleasing. -*7W#  RajaMan,  Vol,  I.  p.  543. 
See  Hoolv  or  Hohli. 

BASAN.  Hini>.  Tranamutation  of  metals. 

B\3ANNA.  Hind.  Berthebtia  lanceolsta. 

BASAUT.  Hind.  The  extract  from  the 
wood  and  roots  of  the  Berberis  ariatata  and 
other  apecies  of  berberry. 

base:  KUSTUfiL  Malay.    Civet. 

BAli-UL-AlN.    See  Mesopotamia* 

BA8QBAMEB.  SeeKunawer. 

BASH,  in  Bombay,  a  salt  measure  of  capa^ 
city  for  weighing  about  40  tons,  nearly  14^ 
laata.— 5iMimoiMr#  Diei. 

BASHA.  Hind.    Tribulus  alatus. 

BASHANA  or  BOXANA,  mother  of  the 
child  of  Alexander  the  Oreat.    dee  Kabul. 

BASHID-UD-DIN.  author  of  Jam»-nt- 
Tuarikh,  waa  written  (A.  H.  TIQ)  A.  D. 
1310,  givea  a  picture  of  the  knowledge  regard- 
in  India  which  mahomedana  possessed  at  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century.— JB/ftol'a  HUt,  of 


BASHOON.  BiNCk  Allium  sativum.— 
Zims. 

BASL     Bau.     Chavica    seriboo.— Mig* 

BASIKULIA  BIVEB  .    See  India. 

BAB  JAB  D'AFOON.    See  Abdul  Kooiy. 

BAS  MUSSUNDUM.    See  Mnskat. 

BAS  KAPUB.  Hind.  Calomel.  See  Blercsry; 
l^edicine. 

BASKIACH.  Hind.  Astragalus  sp. 

BASNA,  Bbng.  Bheum  palmatum. 

BASOLNIKL  A  fanatic  sect  in  Eaisan,  a 
horrible  practice  reigns  among  some  of  the 
members  of  this  sect — that  of  condemning  their 
persona  to  mutilation,  the  females  also  use  vio- 


lettt  meant  lo  obtaia  the  .aaae  end.  TW 
greatest  part  of  the  money  changeca  it  8t 
Petersburgh  ate  aaid  to  follow  this  enstsn. 
The  aevcMat  pevteeation  haa  been  from  ^m  to 
time  employed  agaioat  tim  Baskohukk— 
TurmreWs,  KaM^%,  Vol.  I,  p.  171. 

BASO.  It.    Satin* 

BAS0BB3  OalUnaeeMM  Urda  or  gsM 
birds,  the  Galliom  of  Liunssua  ;  the  Galliasai 
of  VieUot ;.  and  the  Pulveratricea  of  soaw 
autbora.  The  families  and  geaeia  of  tba 
Basorea  or  game  birda,  are  as  under  : 

Fam.  Megapodiida.  1  gea.  1  ap.  1  Mcg^ 
podiut  Nioobarenais* 

Fax.    Phaaianidse. 

Sub'fam.  PavaainsB,  S  gen.  3  sp.  fk, 
Pavo  eristatus,  Pavo  muticus;  I  Maksgm 
gallopivo; 

Sub-fiim.  Polypraetoainss  6  goa.  10  ip^ 
viz.  Pavo  ;  S  C3erioraia,  1  Uhaginia^  3  GsUo> 
perdix^  3  Polypleotron*  I  Argua.. 

Sub'/km.  PhasiaoinsB,  3-  geo*  2  sub-gn; 
16  ap.  vis.  S  Gallua  ;  7  Baploeomua  ;  1  h* 
crasia  ;  3  Phaaianua  ;  1  Thaaaialea  ;  1  Lop* 
hophorusw 

Sub'fam.  TetraoninsB,  2  gen.  2  sp.  vii.  1 
Tetragallna  himalayentia ;  1    Lerva  ninesb. 

5«^/niK  PtarodinsB,  1  gen.  4  ap.  vis.  1 
P^oroclis  arenarius,  Ft.  faaeiatua.  Ft.  alohslii 
Pt.  exuatus. 

Bub'fam^  Perdicinas,  8  gen.  S2  ap.  vis.  1 
Numida,  4  Franoolions  ;  1  Gaocabia  ;  2  1^ 
dix,  Bhisothera  ;  4  Arborioola  ;  S  BoUnlte; 
3  Perdieula  ;  4  Coturnix. 

Fax.  Tinamidse. 

Sub  fam.  TurnicinsB,  1  gnn.  9  sp.  vii.  I 
Tomix  ocellattts  ;Toniix;Dussumien;Tuniii; 
Sykesr. 

B A8PBE  BRT.     See  Rubna. 

BASS  A.  Mal.  Mercury. 

BASdB  KUBUN{>tJ.  Sings.  Cinnamoi* 

BASSI.  Hind.  Cordage. 

BASTA.  Hind,  of  Lahul,  Bibea  nubioal^ 
glamsHs  and  groasularia. 

BASUfC.  Hind.  Taraxacum  officinale. 

BAS-UL  KHTMA,  in  Lat.  Sfi^"  48'  It, 
long.  56^  4'  B.  A  narrow  sandy  apit,  kao«a 
to  historians  aa  the  scene  of  an  expeditioa  «f 
the  British  Oovemment  of  India  against  kb 
Wababee  sect.  It  is  an  Arabic  name,  tigoxfjmg 
the  <*  Gape  or  head  of  the  taat,**  sttasH 
on  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Persisa  6dl 
nearly  in  latitude  S6*  49*  Korth.  The  Jusatf 
pirates,  a  tribe  of  the  Wahabi.  having  eaptaiw 
ed  some  of  the  Bast  India  Company's  shipjb 
and  murdered  the  greater  number  of  thar 
crews,  in  t330  an  expedition  waa  aent  agaiait 
them,  which  completely  effected  the  ob^rf 
the  expedition,  by  destroying  Bas  al  Kbeinski 
the  Juasme  capital,  and  above  fifty  laige  dova 
— Owfcy'*  Travis,  Vol  /.,  p,  326. 
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2UTA  KiEKARI. 


BATAN. 


SASU-MUNGHU,  the  Undoos  have  a 
nmd  edifice,  so  ealied,  in  whush  the  imafre  of 
lUiihnais  aoRttally  plaoed  and  wonhipped. 
^rer^f  Vim  ef  the  Hindoo$,  Vol,  II,  p.  3. 

RiS  YATRA,  the  anmial  commemoration 
of  the  dance  of  Krishna  with  the  sixteen  Gopi, 
Vast  crowds,  clad  in  their  best  attire,  collect 
10  some  open  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
and  celebrate  the  event  with  mnsic,  singing  and 
dramatic  representations  of  Krishna's  sports. 
AH  the  public  singers  and  dancers  lend  their 
aerrices  on  this  occasion,  and  trust  for  a  remu- 
oention  to  the  gratuities  of  the  spectators.  At 
Benares  and  Bindraban,  this  festival  is  held 
vith  much  display. 

BAT,  amongst  naturalists,  the  genus  Mus. 
The  coffee-rat  is  an  insolar  variety  of  the 
Una  birsutua  of  W.  Elliot,  fottnd  in  South- 
Bin  India.  They  inhabit  the  forests  making 
tbeir  nests  among  the  roots  of  the  trees,  aud 
badiagi  in  the  season,  on  the  ripe  seeds  of  the 
liUoo. 

The  M«s  vafeaoeBe,  Ord%  syn.  of  Mus  iaves- 
\,  SUiU,  and  Mus  nemoralis  Blyth^ne  named 
rata*  Th^  flsake  their  nests  on  the 
mnches  of  trees  in  the  forest.  The  tree  rat 
brns  its  neat  on  the  bianolies,  and  by  tnms 
aafcea  ila  visits  to  the  fields  and  dwellings  of  the 
ntives,  lieqaentiog  the  ceilings  in  preference  to 
he  lever  parts  of  honaes.  Here  it  is  incessantly 
allowed  by  the  rat  snake,  Coryphidon  Blumen- 
•ebii,  MerTj  whose  domestication  b  eneouraged 
J  the  serf  aats,  in  eonsideiation  of  its  services 
a  destroying  vermin.  One  day  a  snake  had 
lat  seiied  on  a  rat  of  this  desoriplion  and 
iDth  were  oovered  by  a  glass.  The  serpent 
ppeared  stunned  by  its  own  ci^tnre,  and 
ttowed  the  rat  to  esoapa  from  its  jaws  whioh 
aareied  at  one  aide  of  the  glass  in  the  most 
iliaWe  state  of  trembling  terror.  On  setting 
bam  at  liberty,  the  rat  bounded  towards  the 
larest  fenee  •  but  quiek  as  lightning  it  was 
ittowed  by  its  psreuer,  which  seized  it  befne 
;  oovM  gain  the  hedge,  thioogh  which  the 
lake  glided  with  its  victim  in  its  jaws.  .  In 
irtaof  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon  at 
(anah  and  Bintenne,  the  house  rat  is  eaten 
I  a  oommon  article  of  food.  The  Singhalese 
Jm9e  tkat  it  and  the  moose  are  liable  to 
^ditpbobia.  The  geaas  Mus,  the  rats,  has 
sen  largely  described  by  Mr.  Blyth.— ^Vn- 
wU'$  Sk&teiM  of  the  Natural  Hisiory  of 
rjfloM,  p,  4S3.    See  Mus  ;  Mammalia. 


Kowe  Sunda 3ky. 

Calamui  rotang..    LAt. 

KotftUt  ■    •  MALATk 

Piiamba...  ...  ...    Tax. 

Bettam Tai,. 


RATA  KOMADU.  SiMen.  Cueumis  mrie^ 
-^LinM.    W,  and  A, 

BATAMI.  Singh.  Achras  sapota.  Willdn 
Diospyros  sapota. 

&ATA-MIRIS.  Six6a«  Capaieum  Nejte- 
iensie. 

RATAN. 

Bet,  Bed Hind. 

Beta BSKo. 

Cane,      Ratan, 

HatanCane...    Eno. 
Fanjalin Jay. 

The  Ratan  canes  of  Commerce  ate  obtained 
from  Calamus  rotang,  lAttn.  Cal.  rudentoniy 
Low :  Cal.  Royleanua,  Chriff^  and  Cal.  fasdcu* 
latus,  Roxh,  The  Malay,  rottnt  ia  ati  ab- 
breviation of  raotan  from  the  verb  raot^  to  para 
or  trim,  that  is,  the  objeet  paiad  or  trimriied^ 
but,  of  this  universal  product  of  the  forests  of 
the  islands,  the  name  is  different  in  aU  Iha 
ditferent  languages.  Thus,  in  Javanese,  itia 
panjalio,  and  in  Sunda  kowe.  The  planta 
which  yield  retains  are  oonsidered  by  botaniata 
as  a  genus  of  the  family  of  palms,  which  ooo* 
sists  of  many  spedee  from  the  girth  of  a  goose^ 
quill  to  that  of  a  stout  walking  stick.  They 
are  abundant  in  all  the  foreets  of  the  Mahiy 
and  Philippine  Archipdagoe,  and  are  every 
where  extensively  used  aa  cordage  or  ligaturea, 
or  in  the  manufacture  of  mats  and  baaket*work. 
These  singular  plants  creep  along  the  ground 
or  climb  treee,  according  to  the  epeoiest  to 
the  length  of  from  100  to  1,200  feet*  The 
principal  places  of  production  for  the  general 
market  are  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Fsninaula* 
By  far  the  most  valuable,  probably  a  distinet 
species,  is  brought  from  Banjarmasain  on  the 
I  southern  coast  of  Borneo,  for  in  the  market 
they  are  worth  about  150  per  cent*  mora 
than     any    others.      A  vast    quantity     of 


ratans  are  exported  fr6m  the  Malay  Arehi* 
pelago  to  Europe,  Hindustan,  and  China, 
thouc^h  apparently  insignificant,  they  form  a 
considerable  article  of  trade  ;  so  many 
as  fuur  or  five  millions  of  them  being  in  somd 
years  shipped  from  the  territories  under 
the  Qovernment  of  British  India,  they  are 
products  of  several  genera  of  palms^  which 
all  contribute  their  quota  to  the  general 
quantity  required  in  the  markets  of  the  Eaat 
and  in  Europe.  Amongst  the  plants  producing 
them  may  be  named  the  genus^  Calamoaagus, 
of  Griffith,  with  its  four  speciea ;  0.  JbHtUtf- 

^      ,^_   _  _.     , JoUut ;( WGllichiaifoliu8) itrm^d**  BoioM^Bi' 

JIATA.  OuoRKA.  Xaathochymua  pictorius.    moU  '/*  C.  ochriger,  *'  Rotang  Donam,"  WitJi 


SATA  AITIIUL   SiNQH«   Figs. 
BATAJU7.  HiMiK  Dioaoorea  aativa, 
KATA-BNDURU.  Simqh.  Foeniculum  pan- 


C.  scapiger,  and  C.  lacineoeus*  The  Calamo- 
sagi,  are  all  climbing  piante*  The  Ratan 
eane  ia  used  extensivdy  in  Burmaht  and  the 
Tenasaerim  Provinces,  instead  of  Cord^;e«  The 


RATA  K£KARI.  Singh.  Cacumis  aaftivua.    stays  of  the  naste  in  the  native  boats*  are 
*Zf ms»  I  usually  made  of  ratans,  and  they  ate  epUt  tip 
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RATANPUR. 


RATHOB. 


into  strings  for  innHmerabte  parpotts,  to  whicli 
cord  and  twine  are  UBually  applied.  Thare  are 
nnmerous  spedes  indigenoiu  in  the  foieats, 
and  the  Karen  have  different  namee  for 
aeveateea  apeoieB  or  Tarieties.  Ratans  are 
manufactured  by  Uie  Chinese  into  chairs,  baa- 
kets  and  other  articles,  the  best  are  the  pro- 
dace  of  Malacca  and  the  eastern  isles.  A 
coarse  description  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  Peninsal«  of  India,  and  are  there  used  for 
ordinary  purposes,  as  baskets,  fcc.,  they  also 
fumisb  material  for  the  cables  of  Shakespearian 
bridges.     One  species  called   country  rattan, 

Cdda  pirsmboo,  1km*  moti  bet,  Hind,  Pedda 
ttam,  Ttl.  grows  to  a  great  length  in  moat 
districts  of  the  Psninsula.  When  green,  it  is 
formed  into  cables  for  drawing  the  oars  of  the 
bindoo  idok,  and  in  some  parts  for  suspension 
bridges.  It  answers  better  than  bamboo  for 
baskets  and  for  strong  fences,  when  interwo¥en 
between  stakes.  The  rattan  when  burnt,  yields 
an  ordinary  black  for  paint.  About  sixty  thou- 
sand bundles  are  aannally  imported  into  Liver- 
pool, 100  in  each  bundle,  and  selling  priee 
from  It.  M.  to  8«.  per  100,  Total  £l,bOO, 
The  rattans  of  Borneo  are  esteemed  finer 
than  those  produced  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  aotd  are  exported  to  Singapore  and 
Batavia  in  immense  quantities  from  the  Coti 
and  Banjar  rivers  ;  on  the  south  and  eastern 

garta  of  the  island  they  are  collected,  and 
rought  down  these  streams  on  rafts  by  the 
Dyaks  for  a  very  small  remuneration  ;  they  are 
principally  exported  finally  from  Batavia  and 
Singapore  to  India  and  China.  The  exports 
of  ratans  from  India  are  principally  from 
Calcutta  and  Bombay  to  the  Mauritius,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  N.  S.  Wales,  to  the  value 
of  £  SOeO  to  £4000,  annually. 


1857-8 £3763 

1858-9 ^£4539 


1859-60 £2828 

1860.01 £2500 

-^SeetUMi  on  Palmg,  Rohde.  M.S.  S.^^C^aw* 
fuxd^s  Diet.  p.  365 .  JrUliam^s  MiddU  KiBg- 
ilom,  VoL  IL  p.  402.  Lo»*s  Sarawak,  p.  42. 
Mown  9  Tenaiaerim,    See  Calamus ;  Canes. 

BATAN  FOOT  BALL  U  used  in  this 
game  by  the  Burmese. 

RATA  N&LLL  Sxnoh.  Cicca  di8ticha.«-- 

JIATANFBUIT.  See  Calamua  viminalia. 
.    BATAN  J  OT,  Onosma  eohioides. 

BATAKKAT.  Himd.  of  Kaghan,  Andro- 
meda ovalifolia. 

RATAM  KHAUR;  Himd.  ?  A  tree  of 
Chota  Nagpore,  fvniishing  a  hard,  white  tim- 
het.'^Oal.  Cat  Jb.  1868. 

RATANPUB.  A  town  oT  the  Central  Pro- 
vinoea  of  Lidia,  in  the  district  of  Bilaspur, 
situated  twdve  miles  north  of  Bilaapur  towD« 
It  was  here  that  tho  andent  rsju  of  the 


country  first  held  their  court,  and  it  was  fnm 
this  point  that  the  cariy  hindu  aettlcrt,  gns- 
dually  acquiring  strength  displaced  the 
aborigines,  reelaiiaod  the  wilderness  and  spread 
over  the  plain  their  dvilisatioa  and  Isitb. 
The  township  covers  an  area  of  filteea 
square  miles,  and  contains  within  its  limits  a 
perfect  forest  of  mango  trees,  amid  tha  luxu- 
riant  shade  of  which  are  scattered  an  almost 
countless  number  of  tanks  and  temples.  The 
most  prominent  of  theae  is  near  the  old  Ibrt, 
where  a  large  building  gracefnUy  adorned  on  all 
side  with  arch** s  and  minarets,  proclaims  that 
here,  some  230  yesrs  sgo,  twenty  rani  of 
raja  Lachhman  Salu  became  voluntary  martyrs 
to  brahmicsl  cruelty  and  popular  feeling^-— 
Ceni,  Prov.  OauUeer, 

RATANS,  GROUND.  The  excellent  walk- 
ing sticks  kn^wn  to  the  English  under  this 
nsme,  are  made  from  the  Rhapis  flabelltforiBiB 
which  grows  in  Lin-kin  and  Southern  China. 
Most  of  the  fibre  used  by  the  Chinese 
is  made  from  the  bark  of  the  coir  palm, 
Bkapu  JlaUlUformu  caUed  immg,  which 
is  stripped  off  in  large  sheets  from  ihs 
trunk  of  the  tree ;  when  steeped  In  water  the 
fibres  separste  in  short  wiry  threads,  of  a 
dark  brown  color,  having  all  the  properties  sf 
the  cocoanut  coir.  It  is  the  mstsnnl  fkosa 
which  the  cordage  in  Chinese  vcsaelSyaBd 
someiaaies  the  cables,  is  msnnfsntwed ; 
brooms,  rain  doaka,  sandals,  hats,  brushes  fior 
block  printing,  twine,  and  other  articles  sre 
also  made  from  it.  The  Rhapis  grows  all 
over  southern  China,  attaining  st  times  ihs 
height  of  80  feet  and  upwards  ;  the  fasrk  is 
stripped  off  every  year.  The  price  for  the 
pr^ared  coir  ia  about  four  sp.  dhrs*  per  peeoL 
Another  kind  of  coir  is  also  in  extsasife 
use  in  the  Archipdago  for  rigging  ;  it  isealkd 
gonmUotejoOt  and  the  thrud  aella  st  apu 
dlrs.  l«-50  or  sp.  dlrs.  2  per  pesnl.  The 
comes  from  Amboyna.  Thseaedlent 
iog^sticks  known  to  the  English  mder  the 
nsme,  of  Ground  Raiams,  are  mads  from  tha 
Rhapis  flabelliformis,  which  grows  in  liakia 
in  southern  China.-*— Seemsii.   Msrriioii. 

RAl AN  6A60  PALM.    Oalnmoeagas  hf^ 
oiniosus.     See  Rsian. 
RATEEANUJ.  Hind.  ?  Oofephmiy. 
RATEANUJ-ROOMI  also  Bntam. 
Turpentine. 

RATH.   HiHD.   A  car,  an  idol  car, 
wheeled  carriage* 

RATUA  or  Padha  Jatrs,  the 
of  Jngganath  in  his  csr»  a  festisal  in 
repute  among    the    hindbia  of  Bengal  ud 
Orissa. 

RATHMANDL  Hind.    Micndondnis  di» 
vaiicata. 
SATHOS.    See  Kahtot ;  BiijpHti 
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RATNAPURA. 


RAUQHAN. 


BATI-PANCHI.  Tak.  Tii..  Lichen  rotun- 

RATI-SU&KH.  HiHD.  Trickodesma  indica* 
RATI,  the  wife  of  Kaiu-defay  tba  Indian 
ai|iid.    Rati  ia  (he  hiadoo  goddeaa  of  ei^y- 
neoU 

RATI  Tal.  8ead  of  Abrua  preoatonua 
Rail  vaighta*  A  leweller'a  weight.  The  root 
11  tnplegrad  aea  aubati^nte  for  liquorice.  The 
iMfca  have  a  atmilai  taale»  and  miied  with 
honey  are  applied  ezteroeUy  in  aweUiMga  of  the 
My  and  pnhreriaed  and  chewed  with  augar, 
•le  fjifeia  to  mitigate  eoughn^^^PowelVi 
Bmid-Book,  VoLl.p.Zil. 

RATI  BBNDA  NAVILI.  Tbl.  Lygodium 
ieaadeDa*-*^foaf*te. 
BATINABIA,  a  lichen.— Jf.  M.  J.  M. 
R\TI  PAOHI*  Inii.  Lichen,  generic  term. 
RAT  JABCBUL.    Mar.     Eugenia  caryo* 
plyliata. 

RiTL.  Ar.  One  pound.Troy,  eqnal  to  5,760 
gniiia. 

RAT  MUNDL  Him]>.  Macrotomia  euchro- 
m.  aho  Triehodeama  Indiea. 

RATNA.  A  gem.  In  hindi»  mythology,  Cha- 
tarHieMhffatna  are  the  fonrteen  artiolea,  called 
Hami,  produced  by  theehurning  of  theoeeen. 
fbii  efuot  ia  fabled  to  have  oeemrred  in  the 
inoed  iaeaniatioii  or  airaitar  of  ¥iahna  in  the 
htm  of  a  tortoiae  or  Eharma»  when  the 
oeean  w«a  churned  by  meana  of  the  mountain, 
Maadarai  the  aerpent  Seaha  beiDg  employed  to 
whirl  the  mountain  round* 

RATNAPURA,  or  the  gem  dty,  now  called 
Ara,  or  Ayn-wa,  a  town  in  Burmah,  in  L.  959 
Mr  £.  and  L.  21''  SO'  N.  It  waa  at  one  time 
the  capital  city  and  it  ia  atated  to  ha?e  been 
imaded  in  A  D.  1364,  by  Thado  men  bya, 
piiaeaof  Ta*goung,  wbo  maatered  the  kingdoms 
rf  Fnhya  and  Bargain,  into  which  the  country 
m  then  diTided.  The  firat  mention  made  of 
kn,  by  any  Enropean  traveller^  ia  that  by 
iDeolo  di  Gonii,  who  waa  there  about  1440 
IhuDiaio)  if  840.)  It  continued  to  be  usually 
fee  royal  ieaidence»  with  aome  intenrala,  till 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1526,  the  I 
Bhanraceaof  Monyin  and  Mogoung  took  the  | 
%  and  overran  the  ceuKtry,  of  whidi  they  held 
poaMsaion  till  1554.  In  that  year,  the  Tonn- 
|oo  king  of  Pegu,  Tsheu.byoo-mya*yen  (Lord 
if  many  white  Elephanta)  eom|uered  A?a  and 
itttroyed  the  city.  The  king  Nyoung-men- 
^ra^  who  re«eatabliahed  the  city  and  kingdom, 
Act  the  fall  of  Pegu  in  1601,  appeara  to  have 
Ma  a  aaiural  aon  of  the  conqueror.  Ava  waa 
hhn  by  the  Peguera  during  their  resumption 
iiadepeBdenceinl752.  They  were  speedily 
spetted  by  Alompra,  bat  he  always  resided  at 
lioat««bo^bo.  In  1  7j68,  on  the  aeeeaaion  of 
tahen^byoa-yen,  Ava  again  became  the  aeat  of 
eyalty.    It  waa,  howefcri  abandoned  on  the 


founding  of  Amarapoora  in  1783,  and  re« 
occupied  in  1823^  by  the  king  and  queen  who 
entered  in  great  state,  accompanied  by  the 
white  elephant,  and  by  all  the  dignitariea  of  the 
court  only  to  be  again  deserted  in  1837  by 
I  Tharawaddi  wbo  had  vowed  to  make  it  a  heap 
I  of  ruiaa — Yule's  Emhauy^  p.  1 84.  See  Bud- 
dha ;  Jein  ;  India  ;  Karen  ;  Kiaya  ;  Lawa ; 
liangiea  *  Negraia  ;  Mieolo  di  Conti ;  Pstro* 
leum  ;  Rangoon  ;  Tee. 

RATNA  PUBA  in  L.  6*  48' ;  L.  8^*  17, 
a  town  in  Ceylon,  5^  mitea  S.  £.  of  Celombo. 
Mean  height  of  the  village  above  the  aea  is  77 
ft  Gillemalle  village  is  1121  ft.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  game  of  Ceylon  some  from  Ratna- 
pun,  which  means  the  city  of  gems.  See 
Precious  Stones. 
RATNL  SAMa.  £11. 

BATSAUARA  of  Beas,   Coriaria   Nepao^ 
lenaia. — H^nU. 

BAT  SNAKE  of  Ceylon,  Coryphodon  Bin- 
menblacihii,  ia  aknost  domeattcated,  and  ia  often 
kept  in  bouaehold8.-*T#iiffM<'a  Sk.  p^  i2. 
BATTA.  Hiiri>.  Chenopodium,  sp. 
RATTA.  See  Tin. 
BATTA-HUNU.  Sinob.  Chalk. 
BATTAN  CANE.  Eno.  Calamus  rotang^ 
Calamus  fasciculatua. — Lum,  Rostb.  See  Batan. 
BATTANJOG.  Hind.  Anemone  obtaailoba. 
B^TTANKAT,  Hind.   Andromeda .  ovaU- 
folia  and  Bhododendron  anthopogon. 

BATTANAS,  a  apeciea  of  eoarae  aacking, 
made  of  a  long  atout  fibre  in  Madagaacar^ 
about  five  feet  aquaie,  and  largely  need  in  the 
ialand  of  Mauritiua,  to  dry  augar  on.— ^Stsio 
mond*8  Did. 
BATTI.  Hind.  Abrua  preoatcriua. 
BATTL,  an  Arab  weight  in  Bangalore, 
24  rattl  make  one  maund  of  85  Ibe.,  in  Tra*- 
vancore  25  rattle  or  rautel  rs  the  maund  of 
Id  lbs.  12  OS.  13  gra.— See  Bottok>.*^8itw- 
aumi^'a  Dtd, 

BATUA.  HiNi>,  a  variety  of  rice  of  Amrit- 
aar. 

BATUN-BASTI.  Hind.  Junipwua  com- 
mania  berriea. 

BATWA.  Hind.  Cervulus  mosehatus.-^ 
De  Blain, 

BAU.  HiKD.  of  Bavi,  Coriaria  Nepalenais, 
Wall,  alao  Cotoneaster  obtuaa. 

BAUCHYA.  One  of  the  14  patiiarcha  who 
areauppoaed  topreaide  sueeeaaively  over  the 
14  Bfanwantara  of  the  Calpa.*-£l.  ff^arrm* 

BAUGHAN.  Hind.  Fera.  gU,  butter, 
grease,  fat,  oil,*  balsam,  resin. 

Bangban  1-badam,  Almond  oil. 

'„       i4»aia-i-margh,  oil  of  eggahallt 
B»aughan4-baltaB»  madidoal  Balnm;  Balaamo^ 
dendron  BerrysDUjii. 
i-bhirbate^  a  medicinal  oil  for  blistering 
{ignl,  rose  scented  oil. 
„      i-majmua,  sesnted  M,  oOoipemi4  sosats. 
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Raughan  i-mom,  wax  oil,  medicinal. 

i-motya  and  chambeli,  jeflsamtiia  oil. 
i-pio,  Dera  Ohazi  Khan,  a  medicinal  oil« 

made  of  pelican  ^8  £at. 
eafed,  ghi  or  clarified  butter. 
Biya,  coarse  oil. 

i-tnrb,  BalwmodeDdxonRoxImrghiaaamt 
gagal  resin. 

ftaugbai^i-Bhic  Bhnti,  oil  of  the  red 
TcWet  inaeot,  *'  bhir  bhuti/'  which  appears 
la  the  rains  ;  the  oil  is  ased  only  as  an  irritant 
and  blitteripg  agent. 

Ranghan-i-Pin,  **  Pelican  oil/'  is  made 
from  its  fat ;  one  bird  yields  a  qaarter  of  a 
seer.  The  Persian  name  of  the  bird  is  Fitan. 
BAnghan*i-Bais-i«Margh,  oil  from  the  shells 
of  hezis'  eggs,  obtained  by  dry  distillation  ; 
used  in  native  medicine. 

Scorpions'  oil,  is  made  by  steeping  scorpions 
in  oil  it  is  used  in  medicine  and  as  a  cure  for 
scorpion's  bites. — PotoeWt  Hand-Book.  Bcon, 
trad*  F«9i>a&,|7.  IGO.        > 

BAUL,  amongst  the  Mahrattas,  a  low  tribe 
who  weave  a  coarse  cloth  and  tape.*— XTtZfon. 
RA.ULI.  Hind.  Liteoes,  9p* 
RAULPINDI,  L.  330  86'  5"  ;  L.  72**  B9'  8" 
in  the  Punjab,  a  large  military  station.    Mean 
hei«:ht  of  the  cantonment,  1,737  ft.  8ckl.  Bob. 
BA.UNG-THMOO.    Bubm  ?      ▲  wood  of 
Amherst,  said  to  be  a  kind  of  teak.   It  is  used 
for  house  posts.— Ca^.  Sx.  1861. 
RAUNJ.  HiKD,  Acacia  leucophloea. 
RAUNS.    Hind.    Cotoneaster  baccillaris, 
Indian  mountain  ash. 

BAU  PALLEB  BiABAM.  Tam.  Spathodea 
arcuata« 

BAUSLl  or  BoslL    Hind.  A  kind  of  soil 
same  as  Maira  of  Punjab. 

RAUSHANAK.    Pess.     Cucumis   pubes- 
otta.'-JyiUd.  W.  ^  A. 

BAVANA  or  Bsfsb,  a  powerful  asara, 
the  sovereign  of  Lanka,  or  Ceylon  (Lanka, 
Besplendent)  destroyed  by  Bama  Chandra. 
Bavana  was  the  son  of  Visvarawa  Muni  by  his 
wife  Nikaksha.  Another  wife  of  Yisvarawa 
Muni  was  Brabira,  daughter  of  Trinavindhu,  a 
king  of  the  Solar  Line  of  Vesala,  descended 
from  Sradha  Devs.  He  is  described  with  nu- 
merous heads  and  arms,  and  is  said  to  have 
become  so  potent,  in  consequence  of  an  ill- 
judged  promise  (according  to  some  of  Siva, 
and  according  to  others  of  Brahma)  obtained 
in  the  usual  manner  by  marvellous  religions 
austerities  and  devotion,  as  to  have  brought  all 
the  gods  under  his  subjection.  As  the  pro- 
mise of  the  deity  could  not  be  revoked,  Vishnu 
found  the  means  of  evading  the  performances 
of  it  by  becoming  incarnate  as  Bama  Chandra 
to  effect  this.  Bavana  is  also  called  Dasagriva, 
the  ten-necked ;  and,  Palastya ;  and  Yisravana 
as  son  of  Yisrava,  the  father  also  of  Kuvera. 
Hia  numerous  heads»  and  his  twenty  hands, 


are  the  usual  symbols  of  dominion.   Btfaa 

is  seen  in  plates  along  with  Garuda  ;  this  tsi> 

mal,  half-bird,  half-man  is  the  vahsn  or  vAi- 

cle  of   Vishnu,  and  ia    very  frcquenUy  ktio- 

duosd  into  the  pictures  of  the  Ysishnava  snt, 

carrying  the  deity,  with  or  without  Labbmi;  ^ 

their  sectarists,  Krishna  and  Bans,  identified 

with  the  preserving  power,  are  also  sooNliMi 

mounted  on  this  Tchiele  of  their  srAetffe. 

Another    account   describes   Bavana  ss  Ui 

son  of    the  sage   Visrava,  by  Nsikaii,  the 

daughter  of  Sumali^  a  demon,  who,  obiar- 

ing  the   splendour  of   Kuvera,  a  sen  of  tb 

sage  by  his  wife  Irvira,  directed  his  daaghla 

to  propitiate  the  sage,  that  she   also  night 

have  children  by  him.     Having  sncceeW  is 

obtainmg  the  good  graces  of  Visravss,  Niikui 

had  by  him   Bavana,   Kumbhakema,  asd  a 

danghter,   Snrpanakha.     In   vealit j,  Bavni, 

obtained   possession  of  Sits,  wife  of  Baon^ 

and   brought    on  himself  an   invasba  of  bii 

island,  by  Bama,  in  which  Bama  was  aaaitai 

by  the  undviliaed  races  of  the  DttidMiryi 

or  forests  of  the  southern  pari  of  theipeimh 

of  India.  Bavana  and  his  brothir  ware  thii.  { 

8iU  was  reeovered.    The  story  of  ths  Bsb» 

yaoa  recounts  this  war.  A  festival  is  oskbtlfld 

in  honor  of  Bavan  by  the  Shanar  rsoe*   Bir 

vana  ruled  over  a  powetful  and  civiliMd  slil^ 

which  comprised   Ceylon  and  the  whole  of  Ik 

southern  division  of  India.— iftfor,  p*  Ui. 

Hero  and  Nymph,  p.  288.     See  AvatusB; 

Hanuman  ;  Inscriptions. 

BAVA-PU.  Malbal.  Gnottarda  specwi. 
— /^n. 

BAVA  KADA  or  Bcyyi  Kada.  Tiu 
Sdteola-  nndiflora,  B.  ii.  60. 

BAVANA  SUBUNI  MISALU.  Tau.  Sp 
nifex  sqnarrosa,  Bprwg.  This  eurioos  dini> 
otts  grass  called  '*  the  sea-pink"  is  fsndii 
^rreat  abundance  along  the  CoromanddGoni 
When  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  spherical  head  if 
the  plajit  is  detached  and  blown  abmit  lis 
seeds  by  the  wind,  illustrating  in  a  rsnsifciHi 
manner  **  the  rolling  thing  befoie  the  wind* 
wind,"  of  Isaiah  xvii.  18  and  "  the  wbcd  be- 
fore  the  wind,"  of  Psabn  Ixuiii.  13. 

BAVASALA  BABTA  KADA.  To.  PM- 
lanthus  bacciformis,  R.  iii-  661. 

BAVEN.  T/mj  CorwHi  eorax  or  •  fiavca,'  hn 
the  cir  cuit  of  northern  regions ;  rare  in  N.  A&i* 
ca,  Pniijab,  Kashmir,  Afghanistan  ;  the  TiMi 
Baven  is  considered  as  a  peeuhar  spedes  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  an  opinion  to  which  the  Prinee^ 
Csnino  seems  to  indine:  it  may  be  ptssniBcdle 
inhabit  the  lofty  mauntams  of  fintan  to  tiie  aertki 
The  smidier  crew  of  Southeni  Asia  ii  Aj 
C.  spleadens,  while  the  common  black  cwrj 
all  India,  C.  culmtnatusy  would  ssento  iHm 
here  alike  for  the  <  Baven/  the  ^  Carrion  (W 
and  the  'Book,'    the    true  Book   (Corris 
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frufilegaB)  liowever,  U  known  to  inhabit  or 
fiflit  the  Feihawnr  wtMex,  Afghanistan,  and 
Kishmir.  The  Book  of  China  and  Japan  is 
ooosideied  a  distinct  apeoiett  C*  pastinator  of 
Gould ;  and  the  Jaokdaw  (C.  monednla)  ao- 
oonpanies  it  in  those  ooantries,  while  the  trae 
northern  Rafon  Corvm  eorax  is  met  with  not 
only  there,  bat  also  over  a  great  portion  of  the 
Poojab.  In  other  parts  of  India  theoompara* 
tifely  snail  C.  calmiDataa  ia  popularly  known 
to  Europeans  as  *'  the  Raven  :"  but  the 
BOfihern  Raven  would  make  a  meal  of  one  and 
not  feel  much  the  worse  for  it.  The  Raven  of 
Lsdsk  is  a  larger  bird  than  that  of  the  Nor- 
thern Puojaub,  owing  most  likely  to  the 
eKmate  being  better  adapted  to  its  habitaand 
soDstitution.  Dr.  Adams  scarcely  thinks  there 
are  suffieient  grounds  to  consider  this  speoiea 
diftinct  from  C.  corax,  the  differences  hs  what 
Mr.  Hodgson  calls  this  variety  C.  tibetanoa, 
bHng  ooly  in  a  somewhat  larger  size»  the  wing 
neasoriog  18^  inches,  tail  1I|,  and  the  bill  to 
gape  3  inches.  The  raven  of  Tibet  has  been 
oUed  C.  tibetanus  by  Mr.  Hodgson  (An.  and 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  iii,  p.  203)  for  the  reaaoa 
that  it  is  somewhat  larger  than  C.  corajf. — 
JBlylk.   Adamt. 

RA  VENAL  A  8PEC10SA,  the  traveller's 
pahn  of  Madf^raecar,  has  been  introduced  into 
kdia. — Tamant. 

RAVENSARA-NUTS,  the  produce  of  Aga* 
ftophyllum  aroraaticum^  found  in  Madagascav 
where  thfv  are  used  as  a  spice,  and  from  thence 
oecasionally  exported  to  France.  The  article 
ifflported  into  CJhina,  from  India,  under  this 
denomination  is  a  nut  of  a  dark  brown  oolonr, 
the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  in  smell  and  taste  resem- 
bling both  cloves  and  pimento :  internally  it  is 
difided  into  cells,  and  contains  a  kernel  ex- 
tremely hot  and  biting  to  the  taste,  with  a 
stroag  spicy  smell.— Bavensara  is,  also,  how* 
e?er,  the  name  given  to  the  bark  of  the  elove* 
ahinamon  tree,  growing  in  the  Brasils  and 
Madagascar,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  proba* 
Uy  the  fruit. — Qmp,  Deter,  Siimmond*s  Diet* 

RATRRTY,  Captain  H .  G.  of  the  Srd 
Begiment  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  author  of  a 
Chrammar,  Text* Book  and  Dietionary  of  the 
?ukhto  or  ?ushto  or  Afghan  language.  Lon- 
Am,  1860,  also  Thesaurus  of  Engliah  and 
Hmdttstam  technical  terms.  Aooording  to 
Csptain  Raverty,  the  people  who  dwell  about 
Kabul  and  Kandahar,  Shorawak  and  Pisbin, 
an  designated  B'r-Pushtun  or  Upper  Afghans  ; 
and  those  occupying  the  district  ofRohi 
which  ia  near  India,  are  called  LVPttkhtun  or 
Lswer  Afghans.  Persian  is  tha  official  lan- 
guage of  Afghanistan,  but  the  Fuslito  is  ahke 
the  eoBUBon  tongue  of  the  uneducated  people, 
of  the  familiea  of  the  Sadoisye  kings,  and  of  the 
dveliinga  of  the  amir.    There  aroi  however, 


be  say  two  divisions  of  the  Afghans,  termed 
Pu%htun  and  Pukhtun,  who  speak  Poshto  and 
Pakhio  respeotively.  The  Pusbto  being  the 
wiBstern  dialect  with  aflinityto  Penian,  and  the 
Pukhto  the  eastern  with  many  Sanacrit  and 
Hindi  worile.  The  Pusbto  is  spoken,  with 
slight  variation-  in  orthography  and  pro- 
nunciation, from  the  valley  of  Pishin,  south  of 
Kandahar,  to  Kafiristan  on  the  north ;  and 
from  the  banks  of  the  Helmund  on  the  west, 
to  the  Attockj  Sindbu  or  ludus  river,  on  the 
east ; — throughout  the  Saoia  or  plain  of  the 
Yuzufzye,  the  mounlaiaous  districts  of  Ba- 
jawar,  Banjhkora,  Suwatt  and  Buner  to  Astor, 
on  the  borders  of  Little  Tibet, — a  tract  of 
country  equal  in  extent  to  the  entire  Spanish 
peninsula :  also,  throughout  the  British  districts 
of  the  Derajst,  Banu  Talc,  Kobat,  Peshawar 
and  the  Samah,  or  Plain  of  the  Yuzufzyea,  with 
the  exeeption  of  Dera  Qhaai-Khan,  nioe-tentha 
of  the  people  speak  the  Afghan  language. 

RAVf.    Tel.    Picus  religiosa. 

BAVI  oa  dURYA,a  name  of  the  sun.  See 
I  Oraha. 

RAVI.  Ar.,  a  rpciter  of  poems,  glories,  &&, 
Hanunad  Ravi  lived  iu  the  time  of  the  khalif 
Walid,  his  memory  was  great.  He  was  ad- 
dicted ta  debauchery,  kalifs  Walid  and  His^ 
ham  each  gave  him  100,000  dirhem,  and 
Mehdi  20#000,  but  he  improvisajtrised  and 
greatly  altered  ancient  poetry. 

RAVI,  a  tributary  to  the  Cbenab  river.  It 
rises  in  lat.  32""  26',  Ion.  7r  in  the  Pir-Pan- 
jal,.or  Mid- Himalaya  range,  to  the  W.  of  the 
Roiang  Pass.  It  runs  S.W.,  about  40  m.,  thea 
W.  to  Lahore :  and  S.  W.  to  its  junction  with 
the  Ghenab,  length,  450  m.  It  receives  aa 
affiuents  the  Nye,  20;  Sana,  36  ;  Chakki^  50 
miles.  About  22,000  sq.  m.  are  drained.  It 
has  a  tortuous  course ;.  and  is  fordable  in 
most  places  for  eight  months  of  the  year. 
The  Ravi,  is  the  Hydraotea  or  Hyarotis 
of  the  ancient  Geographers,  and  is  the  least 
of  the  Punjab  rivers.  Its  principal  source  is 
said  to  be  a  little  lake,  named  Muni-mys. 
Its  name  in  Sanscrit,  is  Iravati,  in  the  local 
dialect  Iraoti  (the  Irrawaddy  of  the  Ayeen 
Akberi),  which  doubtless  suggested  the  names 
of  Hydraotes  in  Arrian,  and  Hyarofeia  in 
Strabo.  Ptolemy  calls  this  river  Adris.  The 
Ravi  continues  its  intramontane  course  for 
about  130  miles,  debouching  from  the  plains 
at  Shahpur.  The  average  fall  of  thia  portion 
according  to  general  A.  Cunningham,  is  115 
feet  per  mile.  It  is  called  Rawa,  in  Bva  Baa* 
gbal  and  is  formed  of  several  impetuon8atnan% 
iaauing  from  beneath  large  glaciers,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  14,000'feet  on  the  aouth  aide  of  tha 
Mid^Himalaya^  and>  eaai  andiwest  of  Ihrge 
spurs,  runniog  fiom  the  outer  range. 
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About  forty  miles  below  it*  aottroe,  the 
Bt?i  proper  is  joined  by  two  large  feeders^ 
the  Bttdhil  and  the  Nai  or  Dumu  Near  the 
head  of  the  river  there  is  not  mach  timber, 
much  havbg  been  felled  in  past  times,  and  the 
rest  oonsisis  of  trees  immatare  or  incMive* 
Biently  sttaated.— Powe/Z,  p,  531.  OUgi&rut 
Pwfjah  Bepori^p^  109.  Hutary  of  ike  Pun- 
jab.  Vol.  I.  p.  13-14.  See  Graba  ;  Jamu; 
Khbtri ;  Punjab. 

RAVUDANA.  Tbl.  Dillicnia,  B.  ti.  652  ; 
Cor.  20— TT.  and  A.  1(5. 

RAVUNCEENI,  also  Sirah.  Hind.  Gam- 
boge. 

EAWADARU.  Tel  Syn.  of  Dillenia  pen- 
tagyna.— ivod;&. 

RAWA-KADA.  Tkl.  Syn.  of  SaUoIa  nudi- 
flora.— ITtZ/i. 

RAWaL,  the  titular  appellation  of  the  ohief 

Sriest  of  the  temple  of  Baitarinath  in  the 
limalaya.  He  is  always  a  Namburi  brahman 
from  Malabar.  Rawal,  is  also  a  title  of  some 
Rnjput  princea  as  the  Rawal  of  Bhown^gKar, 
or  Raoolf  the  title  once  was  that  of  the  Mewar 
house,  is  yet  borne  as  a  princely  title  by  the 
Aharya  prince  of  Dongurpoor,  and  the  Yadu 
prince  of  Jeysulmer  whose  ancestors  long  mled 
in  the  heart  of  Scythia.  Raoul  seems  to  have 
been  titular  to  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  of 
Seythic  origin.  The  inrader  of  Normandy  was 
Raonl,  corrupted  to  Rollon  or  Rollo  — To*tB 
JBfijasikau,  Vol.  /.  p.  213,  Vol.  il.  p.  287. 
See  India ;  Kedarnath. 

RAWAL  of  the  Wagri,  Circaetus  galtieus. 
'-^Chnel. 

RAWAL   PiNDEG  is    about    sixty-eight 
miles  east  of  the  Indus,  it  is  well  known  as  a 
British    cantonment. — Cal,  Rev.  Jan.  1871 
See  Kabul ;  Raulpindi« 

RAW  ALA,  the  Rawula  of  a  hindu  prince  is 
a  world,  within  itself,  and  resembles  the  maho« 
medan  harem*  It  is  the  labyrinth  contain- 
ing the  strings  that  move  the  puppets  which 
alarm  mankind.  Here  intrigue  sits  enthroned, 
and  hence  its  influence  radiates  to  the  world, 
always  at  a  loss  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes. 
—Tots  Bajasthan,  I,  p.  464. 

RAWAN.  HiHD.  Lalhyrus  aphaea,  also 
Dolichoa  uniflonis  and  different  kinds  of  pnls& 

RAWAN,  H'RAD.    See  Lidus. 

RAW  ANA  or  Rama.  Bpinilex  squarrosus, 
See.Ravana  Sunini. 

RAW  ANA  H.  Hind.  An  invoioe»  a  custom 
hoaae  permit  or  pass  ibr  a  certain  quantity  of 
opittB»  spirits,  &c. 

RAWANI>*CUJN1  or  Reva,  or  Rewand, 
albo  Sirah.  Gii».  Mimx><  Rhubavh. 

BAWANG.  Akab.  Rhabaib. 

RAWANG.    Akas.    Rhubarb. 


RAWARL    Hind,  Latbyma  aphact. 

RAWA8AN.    Hind.  Doliohoa  aineiiatf. 

RAW  ASH.  Hind.  Rheum  enodL 

RAWAT  also  Rsji^  a  amall  uragp  tribe  in 
the  Rohilcund  Terai  ;  also  a  wandering  an- 
oiviliaed  tribe  in  Kumaoa  20  or  90  familina  aie 
oecupontfl  of  ^be  forest  of  Kumaon*  who  daim 
to  be  descended  from  a  prinoe  of  Knaaon  who 
was  driven  from  his  throne.  Their  langnafa 
is  dissimilar  to  the  Hiadui  of  Knmaon.  Tlia 
Rawat  are  eonsidered  to  repieaent  the  atori* 
gines  of  the  district. — Latkamm  Mr^  Caaijpanf/» 
p.  47.     Bee  Uaiya  ;  Chetang. 

RaWAUN.  Bosaabir  is  a  tribaUrj  stett. 
gave  Rs.  3,945  as  tribute.  Rawan,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Piibur  was  transhsned  to 
Keonthul.  The  thakoorai  of,  Koteg:nrk  and 
Koomharaein  were  declared  independani  ol 
Bussahir. 

RAWD.    See  Mesopotamia. 

RAWE.   Jav.  Cowage. 

RAWL     8ee  Chepang. 

RAWKUSOUDDA.  Hind.  Biyonia  cpi- 
fTisa* 

RAWLINSON,  Sir  Henry  Greawicke,  k.  c 
B.,  rose  to  be  Lieut.-Coionei  ia  the  Bombay 
Army^  was  member  for  Reigate,  he»  in  ISW, 
deciphered  the  cuneiform  inaanptiooa  of  Aa« 
Syria,  Persia,  and  Babylonia.     He  wna   bom 
in  Chadlington  i»  1810.  He  entered  the  mili. 
lary  servioa  of    the    East  India   Compaayia 
1886,  and  ssrved  in  the  Bombay    Preaidowy 
until  1833»    when  he  was     appointed,  with 
several  other    officers  of  his  own  standing,  to 
the  army  of  the  king  of   Persia,    ia     which 
country  he  served  until  1889,  having  obtained 
the  loosl  rank  of  Major.    He  was    appoiaM 
Politioal  Agent  at  Candabar,   in     1840.  and 
held  that  position  through  the  Affghaa    war* 
In  1843»     he  waa   tranafened   to  Bagdad  aa 
Political  Agent  in  Turkish  Arabia*   wbere    he 
subsequently     beeame     British  Gonaul,  wtA 
eventually  Consul-Geaeral.    In  1851,  he  wm 
made  Lieut-Colonel  in     Turkey.     He  was 
Ambasaador  to  Persia.  For  his  oontributiDna 
to  antiquarian  and  scientific  knowled|ce  be 
made  a  Eellow  of  the    Royal  Bocietj 
Hoaorary  D.  C.  L.  of  Oxford,  a  Chevalier  ef 
the  Order  of  Merit  in  Prussia,  a  Coneapondbif 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  Franoe,  an  H^ 
norary  Memberof  the  Aoademy  of  Munich,  and 
a  Member    of  the  Geograplucnl  and  Aaiatk 
Societies  of  Qermany  ai^  of  numeroua  etkar 
literary  and  scientific   assooiatioBs.    He  wss 
also  made  a  Knight  of  the  First  Glaaa  of  tie 
Persian  Order  of  the  Lion  and  San    for    Ml 
services  in  that  oountry,  whilst  his  aervieea  ia 
Affghaaistanwerereeognised  by  the  bestowal  af 
the  Knighthood  of  the  Duraui  Empire,  aad  he 
I  was  Bttde  a  Military  Companion  of  the  Batfc 
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RAYIT  LAUT. 


BE. 


for  his  flervioes  in  OtndaW.     He  aasiflted  Sir  I  than  the  Malay,  more  aatnge  and  uncouth  in 
J.  Gardaer   Wiikinson  in  a  new  translation  of  I  aspect. — Newboid'§  Briiith    SeiilemenU,  Vol. 


*'  Uerodotaa,"  by  his  broiherv  the  R«v.  Qeorge 
fiawliiisoii»   and  is  author  of  n  work  on  the 
comparative     Geography    of     Afghanistan. 
Ue  wrote  a  series  of  pafien  on    Assyrian 
Aaiiqaities  and  the  eun^orm  eiuiracter  fioa 
18S0  to  1853.   On  the  arrow-headed  diaraoter 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  and  on  bricks 
and  stones  in    the  ruins  of    Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  and  the   eelebraied   inscription   near 
Hamadan  on   the  Besitun  was  deoipkered  by 
(x^nel  sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  and  another  by 
by  professor  Grotefend.— JPVrrwr'a  Miii.   cf 
Afyka»$,  p.  37 1.  Geo.  Traiu.  l%i%.  Vol.  XII^ 
fwri  2,  p.  \\%.   Rayml  Geogmpiieid  Jownud* 
Jountal  of  ike  Ro^al  AsiaUe  Bocietp  of  Lorn/* 
don, 
EAWUN  RUDD  LAKE.   Sea  Knnawer. 


IL  pp.  41 1,412,  413.  See  Kedah  or  Quedah. 
BAYKABBBAf^.  Hind.  Saucers. 
&AY,  a  cartilaginous  fish  in  which, 
although  the  skeleton  is  not  osseous,  the  deve- 
lopment of  organs  is  so  advanced  that  they 
would  appear  to  be  the  highest  of  the  class. 

Raja  Narinari,  BL  the  Aetobates  narinari, 
MuU  has  a  produced  snout,  pointed  and 
winged  like  pectoral  fins,  and  an  exceedingly 
long  tail,  armed  with  a  strong,  serrated  spine, 
which  is  always  broken  off  by  the  fishermen 
immediately  on  capture,  under  the  impression 
that  wounds  inflicted  by  it  are  poisonous. 
Like  most  deep  sea  fishes,  the  ray  has  a  wide 
geographical  range,  and  occurs  not  only  in  all 
the  Indian  Ocean,  but  also  in  the  tropical  tracts 
of  the    Attantto.— IVniiMf'^  Ab^lei,  of  the 


BAY.  HiJio.  ?   A  teee  of  Ohota  NagfHorey    Natural  History  of  Oeylon,  p.  328. 


furnishing  a  hard  timber.— Of^.  CoU.Mx.  1862. 

RAYA  in  the  dialect  of  the  south  of  India,  a 
prince  :  also  a  usual  name  amongst  the 
Tetiaf[a  race,  as  Jesul  Raya  Pillay. 

RAYA  DASL  See  Hindu. 

RAYAH   or  Rayap,  Malay.    White  ants. 

RAYAKOTTA,  in  L.  12°  31'  ;  L.  W  3'  in 
the  Kamatik,  12  mites  6.  of  Saulgherri.  It  is 
2,449  feet  above  the  sea.*— ^^<. 

RAYA   MANU.    Ficus    religiose.— i^inn. 

RAYAP.  Malay.  White  ants. 

RAYAYATA.  One  of  the  14  patriarchs 
who  are  supposed  to  preside  over  the  14  Man- 
wantarit  of  the  Oalpa,  and  whose  anniversaries 
are  noticed  in  the  Calendar. 

RAYEB.  Tel 9  A  tolerably  plentiful  tree  of 
Ganjam  and  Qoomsoor,  which  attains  an  ex- 
treme height  of  30  feet  and  a  circumference  of 
3  feet.  The  distance  from  the  ground  to  the  out- 
er section  of  the  first  branch  is  15  feet.  It  is 
only  used  for  firewood.— (^flrp^Mi  Macdonald. 

RAYEDURU  DUMPA,  also  Goru  Chutu- 
gadda.  Tbl.  Eulophia  virens.— J?.  Br. 
^  RAYAT  LAUT,  a  seafaring  race  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  adventurous  navigators.  The 
Rayat  Laut^  subjects  of  the  sea,  or  Orang 
AkkyCy  are  unquestionably  from  the  same  stock 
as  the  Jakun.  The  two  tribes,  are  expert 
difers,  and  fishermen,  and  frequently  make 
long  voyages  in  their  fragile  vessels.  Otherwise 
they  reside  along  with  their  families  in 
their  boats,  for  months  together,  employed 
in  fishing,  ooUecting  Agar*agar  Tripang,  &c. 
the  Rayat  Laut  have  but  faint  ideas  of  the 
eiistenoe  of  a  benignant  superior  Being, 
and  of  a  state  of  future  existence ;  in 
appeanmoe,  they  resemble  the  Jakun  and 
Malay,  allowing  for  the  physical  alteration  al- 
ways induoed  by  difference  of  fiood,  daily  occu- 
pations, and  hdbitSj  espeeialty  when  continued 
through  many  generatione*    They  are  darker 


RAYMOND,  a  French  officer  in  the  service 
of  Nizam  Ali,  Nizam  of  the  Dekhan.  In 
March  1793,  with  lS,00a  men,  he  met  the 
Mahrattas  at  Kurdla,  with  130,000  horse 
and  foot,  and  150  pieces  of  cannon,  and  was 
completely  defeated. 

KAYYI  PAPPU,  also  Jaji.  TsL.  Grislea 
tomentosa. — Box. 

RAZAI,  a  counterpane  quilted  with    cotton. 

RAZAQ.     P£RS.     Food. 

R.VZBAM.  Hind.  Lonicera  quinquelo- 
cularis. 

RAZEEANUJ.  Arab.  Foeniculum  panmori. 
— D.  a, 

RA.Zr.  Jav.  qu,  Rsssi,  Arab,  a  ferment 
used  in  Java  in  the  distillation  of  the  fermented 
liquor  called  Badek. 

RaZZIA,  the  heiress  of  the  great  Feroz,  an 
intrepid  but  unfortunate  queen,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  her  throne  by  an  usurper, 
and  sought  and  found  a  protection  amongst 
the  Tit,  who  with  their  Scythic  brethren  the 
Ghikaf  assembled  all  their  forces  and  marched 
with  their  queen  at  their  head,  like  Tomyris 
of  old,  to  meet  her  foes  :  but  she  fell,  in  battle, 
in  her  attempt  to  overturn  the  Salic  law  of 
India. 

RAZEE-NAMA,  an  acquittal,  literally,  ''  a 
deed  of  consent  or  acquiescence/' — McUcobn't 
Central  India,  Vol.  1 1,  p,  293. 

R/^ZIaNUJ,  Arab.  Fennel  seed. 

RAZIAN-I-RUMI.  Pers.  Pimpinella 
anisum.    Aniseed. 

RE.  Hind.  Abies  Smithiana,  Picea  Web- 
biana ;  bang  re,  and  kaird  re,  is  Abies 
Smithiana  ;  kul  re,  is  Picea  Webbiana«  or 
Himalayan  spruoe. 

RE,  abo  Ravi,  also  Ragi,  Tel.  Ficus 
relissiosa.-— Ztnn,  Boxb.,  Ph. 

RE  or  Rey,  the  Rhages  of  the  Bible,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  situated  a  little  to  the  south 
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BED  GOTTOK  TREE. 


of  Teberan*  All  Oriental  writers  agree  upon  its 
antiquitj,  and  ft  is  called  "  the  mother  of 
cities."  It  was  once  a  very  large  place,  the 
capital  of  the  Jabbal  (the  hills),  and  very  rich 
and  flourishing  ;  but  it  was  destroyed,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword  by  the 
Tartars  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  oen* 
tary  of  the  Htjra. 

B£.  Trl.  Fieua  religiose  .—lt«fi. 

BEALOAR.   Bed  orpiment ;  Bed  Arsenic. 

BEAAi,  20  quires  of  paper  of  24  sheets 
each  s=3  480  sheets.  A  printer's  ream  is  2l| 
quirea,  or  516  sheets. 

BEAMAN  or  Baimane.  Til.  Ficnare- 
ligiosa. 

BEAN  6,  a  half  breed  between  the  low 
Tipperah  tribes  and  the  Kuki.-'—CW.  Bev,  No, 
cxic..  jDtcember  ISQO.  See  India.  • 

BEAUMEBIA  HTPEBICOIDES,  is  a 
native  of  Syria  and  Persia  and  B.  Yermiculata, 


BECBUIT3for  the  Army  of  Britain  for 
1869  showed  in  that  year  17,749  nenaU  of- 
fering themselves  for  enlistmeat  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  wete  medically  iaapeeted 
— lft,128  Englishmen,  2&2  Wehhrnen,  I.SIS 
Seotchmen,  2^901  Imfamen,  126  bom  bq^oiid 
the  seaSy  6,600,  or  875  per  1000  wer 
jeeted.  The  Glasgow  recraiting  diatfiet 
tiaued  to  show  the  highest  proportaoa  of 
rejections,  and  in  Bristol  and  Liverpaol 
it  was  ooBsiderably  above  the  average; 
Belfast  had  the  lowest  ratio  of  rejeetiofla. 
Diseases  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids  foned 
the  most  oaase  of  ngectioa.  Thera 
marked  increase  in  1869  in  the  proportioa 
jeoted  for  mosenlar  tenuity  and  debilitj,  wUdk 
now  holds  the  second  plaoe  in  point  of  fiaqw" 
cy  as  a  cause  of  rejection.  Disease  of  veias 
(varix),  malformations  of  ehestand  8ptna,de- 
feota  oi  lower  extremities,  disease  of  the  haait. 


a  native  of  Sicily,  Bombay,  and  Egypt.     This  i  and  variocele  follow  in  saeoession.  Tkere 


plant  resembles  Saliola  fruHcoia,  It  is  used 
at  Alexandria  as  a  remedy  for  the  itch,  being 
bmised  and  applied  externally,  and  a  decoc- 
tion taken  internally. 

BEBABI.  Throughout  Hindusthan,  the 
Bebarri  are  persons  employed  in  rearing  and 
tending  camels,  and  are  in  many  places 
mahoniedans.  In  Bajputanah  they  are  a 
distinct  tribe  following  hinduism,  employed 
entirely  in  rearing  camels  or  in  stealing 
them,  in  which  they  evince  a  peculiar  dex- 
terity, uniting  with  the  Bhatti  in  the  practice  as 
far  as  Daodpotra.  When  they  come  upon  a 
herd  grazing,  the  boldest  and  most  experienced 
strikes  his  lance  into  the  first  he  reaches,  then 
dips  a  cloth  in  the  blood  which  at  the  end  of 
bis  lance  he  thrusts  close  to  the  nose  of  the 
next,  and  wheeling  about,  sets  off  at  speed 
followed  by  the  whole  herd,  lured  by  the  scent 
of  blood  aud  the  example  of  the  leader. 
The  Bebarri  of  Guzerat  are  nomade  shepherds, 
who  rear  cainels,  sheep  and  goats  and  subsist 
by  the  sale  of  the  wool  and  milk  and  not  of 
the  animals. — Tod,  Wilton. 

BECCAN  or  Bakan  Biver,  on  the  Su> 
matra  coast,  in  lat.  2^  10'  N^  long,  100^ 
87'  E„  is  about  15  miles  broad  at  its  mouth, 
but  is  almost  dry  at  low  water  of  spring  tides. 
It  is  dangerous  from  the  rapidity  of  7  miles 
an  hour  producing  a  bore  at  springs  and  a 
rise  of  8u  feet. 

BECHUK.    Bjemg.    Crotpn  tiglium. 

BECOBDEB,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Singa- 
pore, Bangoon,  Moulmein. 

BECUBVIBOSTBlD^fi.  A  fanuly  of  birds 
comprising  2  gen*  3  ap.  2  Himantopus  •  1  Be- 
ourvurostra  avocetta.  The  '  Avooety'  whiph 
inhabits  Europe,  Aeia>  all  Africa :  not  rare 
in  India* 


an  increase  in  the  rejections  in  the  elasaes  of 
manufacturing  artisans,  and  of  shopmea 
clerks  ;  and  the  ratios  are  higher  thao 
labourers,  husbandmen,  and  servants,  a 
which  fumlsbed  502  in  every  1,000  iccniils ; 
789  in  1,000  were  able  to  read  and  write ; 
183  conld  do  neither  ;  78  oould  read  Irat  not 
write.  Upwards  of  half  the  reemits  inspected 
were  between  5  ft  6  in.  and  5  ft.  8  in.  Of 
the  recruits  inspected  at  head-quarters  of 
recruiting  districU  1,387  in  10,000  did  not 
weigh  more,  than  1201bs. ;  5,606  from  ISOiha- 
to  i401ba  ;  8,000  from  liOlbs.  upwards. 

BED. 

Lftl - HiNi>.    I  Erra ...Tb. 

Ahang....j Halat.  | 

Bed  is  one  of  the  primitive  colours,  of 
which  the  chief  commercial  varieties  are  iae 
Venetian,  red  lead,  orange,  Indian,  red  and  vcf- 
milion.  The  colour  seems  to  be  eateesMl 
sacred  in  many  instances  by  those  who 
inhabit  a  great  portion  of  Asia  ;  from  China 
to  Caucasus  ;  from  Tibet  and  Butan  to  the 
extremity  of  India,  and  to  Ceylon. —  Ougde^9 
Travels^  Fol.  I.  p.  87. 

BEDANG  ISLAND,  from  lat.  5"^  aS'  H.  Is 
about  bt  6^  N.»on  the  east  coast  aftii 
Peninsula,  along  which  they  form  an  aztsnsiis 
chain.  Turtle  and  Kimor  or  large  sooUops  us 
proeursble  on  the  N.  K  aide. 

RED  ABSENICi  Bed  Snlphnret  of  Azse* 
nie.    See  Arsenic. 

BED  CEDAB  or  Feaeil  Cedar.  See  Cedar. 

BED  CLOVEB.  See  Clover  Seed. 

BED-COliOaED  WOODS,  SeeFotartsef 
Timber  in  India*    Bedrwood. 

BED  COrCON  TBEE,  Boobaz  Malalwi- 

Quniy  oommon  throttghont  Soathern  India,  k 

I  abundant  ia  the  plains  of  Britiah  Bnmuihr  aid 
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RED  FIsH. 


RSD  RATAK. 


iU  light  and  loose  giained  wood  is  there  used 

for  oo£Bji8. 

RBD-DEEB.  Cenros  Walliehii,  Cm. 

REDDL  Tam.  Tel.  The  bead  of  the  Tillage 

authortiee  in  Southern  India.     The  name  is 

applied  tp  an  enterorising  race  of  agriculturista 

who  baTO  migrated  from  their  original  seats 

near  BMshmundryy  over  the  whole  of  Southern 

IniiUa»  auo  into  Maharashtra,  being  met  with  as 

Jar  North  as  Poona,  where  they  are  oonsidered 

Iho  moat  thriving  enltivators-  Among  the  Bed- 

di  of  Sonthem  Indiai  a  very  singular  custom 

prevails.  A  young  woman  of  sixteen  or  twenty 

years  of  age  may  be  married  to  a  boy  of  five  or 

six  years.  She  however  lives  with  some  other 

adult  male^  perhaps  a  maternal  uncle  or  cousin, 

Iwl  is  not  allowed  to  form  a  connection  with 

the  father's  relatives,  occasionally  it  may  be  the 

boyhoaband's  father  himself^that  is  the  woman's 

lither-in>law;  should   there  be  children  from 

these  liaisons,  they  are  fathered  on  the  boy 

husband.    When  the  boy  grows  up  the  wife  is 

either  old  or  past  child-bearing,  when  he  in  his 

letctfn  takes  up  with  some  other  *'  boy's"  wife 

in  «  msnner  precisely  similar  to  his  own  and 

pioeraates  children    for  the  boy  husband* — 

Skorttf  TrmM.  BUm.  Boe.  Ifew  Seriei,  Vol. 

ril.  p.  194— XaMooil.  Orig.  Oiml,  p.  6b. 

BEDDI    BUMMALA  WANLOO.     Tbl. 
People  of  the  Beddi  caste. 

REDDI  \rARI  NANU  BALA  Euphorbia 
ilijmifolia.— £.  E.  U.  478. 

JffiD  DTE  WOOD,  Cssalpinia  sappan. 
BBD  DYB  PLANTS.  See  Dyes. 
££D  FISH.  Fish  Roes  and  Sardines  are, 
in  the  Malay  peniosuk,  made  into  condi- 
ments and  the  species  of  fish  used  in  their 
praparation,  are  Alausa  toll,  (Ikan  truboh,) 
Ikigraalis  brownii,  (Bunga  ayer  or  badah,) 
Duaaamieria  acuta  (Tamban-bulat)  and  Glu- 
■eonia  pttforata,  (Tamban-nepes  or  batoh.) 
Jn^graoUs  browniii  Gmelin  inhabits  the  sea  and 
•atnarieaof  sll  seas.  Total  length  6  inches.  In 
Java,  Somatra  and  the  Straits  of  Malaoca,  large 
ifiaantitiea  are  preaerved  both  for  home  con« 
amaaptimi  and  exportation  to  China  and  India. 
The  delieioos  condiment  is  famed  under  the 
denomination  of  ^  Bed  fish,"  (Ikan  merah  of 
llie  Malays,)  or  '*  Malacca  fish,"  and  is  used 
■a  a  relisL  The  following  mode  of  preparer 
Bon,  aa  practised  at  Benooolen  and  Malscca, 
iTaa  eommunicated  by  W.  T.  Lewis,  Esq. 
Aast  Bee.  Counseibry  Penang.  After  the  heads 
hawe  been  removed,  the  fishes  (those  of  mid- 
lUng  aiae  are  preferred),  are  eleansed,  salted 
[in  the  proportion  of  one  to  eight  parts  of 
lah>,  and  deposited  in  fiat  gfaoed  earthen 
^■ecia.  In  the  latter  they  are  for  three  days 
Mftbmitted  to  pressure  by  means  of  stones 
ilaaed  on  thia  boards  or  dried  plaintain  leaves, 
rbe  fiahea  are  next  freed  from  salt  and  satu- 


rated  with  vinegar  of  cocoa  palm  toddy,  after 
which  are  added  powdered  with  ginger  and  black 
pepper  (the  latter  moetly  entire),  and  some 
brandy  and  powdered  "  red  rice."  After  hav« 
ing  been  kept  for  three  days,  a  little  more 
vinegar  is  added  before  placing  the  fishes  in 
well  dosed  jars  or  bottles.  They  should  be 
kept  four  or  five  months  before  being  used. 
The  expenses  of  a  quart  bottle  of  the  condi^ 
meat  is  about  30  cents,  the  selling  price  one 
Spanish  dollar.  The  Chinese  settlers  in  the 
Straita  prepare  a  similsr  red  condiment  with 
slices  of  Polynemus  indicus  and  P.  tetradaotylus 
and  also  with  prawns. 

BED  FLOWERED  WATER  LILY,  Nym« 
phoea  rubra.  Eomb, 

RED  GOURD.  Eng.  Syn.  of  Gucurbita 
maxima. 

BED  OUAVA,  Psidium  pomiferum.— Zfaa. 

BED-HAIRED,  Hang^Mao  of  the  Chinese, 
a  term  for  English  fureiguers  who  are  so  called. 

BED  INK.  See  Ink. 

BED  ISLAND.  In  lat  O'^  51'  N.  long. 
108''  38'  E.  in  Straits  of  Duryan,  an  oblong 
island  covered  with  trees  of  moderate  height. 

BED  JUABI.  Adqlo-Hiiid.  Sorghum 
vulgare. 

BEDIAH.  See  Liscriptions. 

BED  KABBN.  See  Karen. 

BED  LEAD. 


Tamnearea   ...VALiAtJ 
Sandura .M  *••  M.  •••fiUmL 

VermiUioii.. 8f. 

Segapa  SiiidoorumTAX« 
Terra  Sindooram.,.TxL. 
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ISmig**.  ••••••     •f.M.ttaAR. 

Minium  .•...»«...?&.  Lat. 
Minning  ..•  •••  «>.  ...Orb. 
Saadiir..«M«««.Ouz.  Hind, 

Minio It* 

SadaLanggam..  MaLal. 

Bed  Lead  is  massicot  finely  ground  and 
calcined.  It  is  a  red  powder,  but  with  a 
liability  to  become  black,  and  is  used  in  paint- 
ing, in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  in  surgery, 
&c. — WcUeriton,    McCulloch.    See  Lead. 

RED  MALAfiAB  NIGHTSHADE.  Bas« 
ella  cordifolia,  Linn. 

BED  MANGROVE  or  Faletuvier,  is  the 
Bhizopbora  candel.  Its  branches  liiough  they 
bend  downwards  do  not  take  root  in  the  ground. 
The  wood  is  heavy,  of  a  deep  red,  and  takes  a 
fine  polish.  The  bark  is  used  in  dyeing  red,  ia 
astringent,  and  used  in  the  West  Indies  for 
the  cure  of  fevers^  as  well  as  Of  the  bites  of 
venomous  insects. 

RED  NEPHELIXTM.  See  Nephelium.     .,  ^ 

BBD  OCHBE.  See  Ochre, 

BED  OBPIMENT.  Bee  Bed  sulphureiof 
arsenic.    Arsenic. 

BED  PADOUK.  See  Kino ;  Padouk  $  Pteio- 

carpus. 

BED  PEPPEB«  Oapsienm  annuom. 
BED  PUMPKIN.  Gucurbita  hispida. 
BED  BAG.  See  Bust. 
BED  BATAN.  Calamas  draoo. 
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BED  SEA, 


RED  SEA^ 


BED  BICE  is  the  variety  of  Oryza  satira 
called  gluiinosa  the  pulut,  or  braaae  pulut  of 
the  Malaya,  steeped  iu  an  infusion  of  cochineal. 
Ju  the  Straits  Settlements  red  rice  is  imported 
from  China,  and  sells  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  of 
«  dollar  per  lb. 

R1£D  BOBIN,  also  red  gnm.  See  Bust. 
BED  SAND,  of  Cape  ComoriD,  is  a  kind  of 
small  garnet,  may  be  interesting,  and  probably 
iiseful  for  polishing  gold  and  silver^  as  it  is 
much  used  by  the  Natives  for  that  purpose. 
Other  sands  from  the  same  locality,  are  objects 
of  curiosity,  the  white  resembling  grains  of 
rice.  The  whole  beach  to  the  westward  of 
Cape  Comorin,  to  the  extent  of  several  miles,  is 
generally  covered  at  different  seasons  with  red 
sand,  and  immediately  on  the  opposite  side, 
to  the  eastward,  almost  entirely  with  black 
aand— Jf.  G.  G. 

BED    SA^DEBS     WOOD.    Pterocarpus 
aantalinns. 

BED  SEA,  or  Arabian  Gulf.   The  earliest 
route  between  Europe  and  India,  of  which 
there  is  any    record  in   the   works  of   Pliny, 
Herodotus,  Btrabo  and   others,    was  by  the 
Bed  Sea.    Even  before  the  building  of  Troy, 
spices,  drugs,  and  many  other  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise were  sent  from  the  east  by  this  route. 
The  ships  coming  from  the  Indian  seas  landed 
their  cargoes  as  Arsinoe,  the  modern  Sues,  from 
whence  they  were  carried  by  caravans  to  Cassou, 
a  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.   The 
distance  from  Arsinoe  to  Cassou  was  about  105 
miles*    It  ia  said  that  on  account  of  the  great 
'heat    the  caravans  travelled  at   night   only, 
directing  themselves  by  the  stars,  and  by  land- 
marks fixed  in   the  ground.    According    to 
Strabo,  this  route  was  twice  altered,  iu  search 
of  a  more  commodious  one.     India  seems   to 
have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  only  as  a  conn- 
try,  which,  by  sea,  was   to  be  reached  by  the 
way  of  the  Euphrates,  and   the  Persian  Gulf  ; 
and  though  Scylax  had,  by  the  order  of  Darius, 
dropped  down  the  river  Indus,  coasted  Arabia, 
and  thence  reached  the  Bed  Sea,  this  voyage 
was  either  forgotten  or  disbelieved,  and  in  the 
(ime  of  the  Ptolemies  it  seems  probable  that 
pobody  tl^ought  that  India  could  be  reached  by 
aea   from  Egjpt,  and  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  in 
Asia  Minor  came  to  Alexandria  to  persuade 
Euergetes  to  give  him  the  command  of  a  vessel 
for  this  voyage  of  discovery.     A  vessel  was 
f  iven  him  ;  and  though  ho  was  but  badly  fitted 
out  he  reached  a  country,  which  he    called 
India^   by  tet^  and  brought  l^ack  ^  cargo  of 
spices   and    precious   stones.     He  wrote  an 
account  of  the  coasts  which  he  visited,  and  it 
was  made  use  of  by  Pliny.    But  it  is  more  than 
jprobiable  the  unknown  country   called   India, 
which  Eudoxus  visited,  was  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  for  Abyssinia  was  often  called  India 


by  the  ancients,  and  all  east  of  the  Euphrates 
was  also  known  as  Hind  or  India. 

The  Hebrew  name  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Bed  Sea  meant  the  Sea  of  Sedge.  In  a  oom- 
munication  to  the  Boyal  Geographical  Soaeif, 
Cnptain  Burton  gavo  his  reasons  for  beUeving 
that  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  Erythrean  Sea 
from  the  Arabic  Sea  of  Himyar.  The  Siy- 
threan  sea  was  a  name,  which  seems  to  have 
been  some  part  of  India.  {Plinp,  lib,  vi.  cop. 
xxii.  and  xxiv.)  applied  to  the  Indian  Ocean  as 
well  as  to  the  two  gulfs,  the  Bed  sea  and  Persiaa 
gulf,  which  it  forms  on  each  side  of  Arabia. 
Herodotus  does  not  particularly  distingobh  the 
Persian  Gulf,  but  includes  the  Arabian  sea 
and  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  under  the  i^cne- 
ral  name  of  Bed  or  Ervthrean  Sea.  And  Fiijay 
styles  the  Persian  Gulf'*'  a  bay  of  the  Bed  Sea." 
Greek  and  Boman  authors,  however,  generally 
used  the  term  **  Persian  Gulf,"  but  it  appears 
also  among  them  as  the  Babylonian  Sea,  and, 
the  Er)threan  Sea,  and  this  has  caused  a 
confusion  with  the  **  Bed  Sea."  The  Persiaa 
Gulf,  by  many,  is  described  as  the  '*  Gieca 
sea"  also  in  Eastern  manuscripts  as  the  Sea 
of  Ears  or  Pars,  the  Sea  of  Oman,  the  sea  of 
Kirman,  Sea  of  Katis,  Sea  of  Basrah,  deriviag 
these  and  other  names  from  the  adjoining 
provinces  and  from  remarkable  plaeea  on  its 
Arabian  and  Persian  coasts.  The  origin  of 
the  term  Bed  Sea  or  Erythrean  Sea  is 
deemed  by  many  modems,  to  be  donbtfnk 
M.  Ehrenberg,  while  navigating  the  Bed  Sea, 
observed  that  the  occasional  red  colour  of  its 
vraters  was  owing  to  enormous  qaaniities  ef  a 
new  animal,  which  has  received  the  Dane  sf 
Oscillatoria  rubescens,  and  which  seems  to  be 
the  same  with  what  Haller  has  described  as  a 
purple  conferva  swimming  in  water  ;  yet  Ofc 
Ronar,  in  his  work  enUtled  «<  The  Desert  of 
Sinai"  records  :— -Blue  I  have  called  the  sei^ 
I  yet  not  strictly  so,  save  in  the  fist  dtatsBesk 
it  is  neither  a  red  nor  a  blue  sea,  but  empka^ 
tically  green,— yes,  green  of  the  most  brillia* 
kind  I  ever  saw.  This  is  produced  by  tkr 
immrase  tracts  of  shallow  water  with  yeUov 
sand  beneath,  which  always  gives  this  graei 
colour  to  the  sea  even  in  the  absence  of  verdias 
on  the  shore  or  ses-weeds  beneath.  Us 
blue  of  the  sky  and  the  yellow  of  the 
meeting  and  intermingling  in  the  water, 
the  green  of  the  sea  ;  the  water  being  As 
medium  in  which  the  mixing  or  fusing  of  tfca 
colours  takes  place.'*  It  is  however  from  tks 
Triohodesmium  erythrseum  a  filsmentoas 
that  the  Bed  Sea  is  supposed  to  have  obtiiaeJ 
its  name.  It  is  of  a  blood  red  colonr 
covers  large  areas,  and  appears  and  disapj 
somewhat  capriciously.  It  has,  as  ajnos; 
T.  Ehrenbergii.  T*  Hindsii,  also  of  a  bloed 
red  colour,  has  been  found  off  the  west 
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BED  SEA. 


BED   TOURMALINE. 


S>  America.  Under  the  microscope  the  Tricho* 
desmium  seems  sheaves  of  minute  fibres.  Dr. 
GoUingwood  however  mentions  that  he  had 
never  seen  red  Trichodesmium,  or  any  tint  of 
red.  He  had  teen  it  yellowish  brown.  He  had 
seen  the  Indian  Ocean  red  from  myriads  of 
minute  red  Grustaceee,  and  in  the  Formosa 
channel  from  red  gelatinous  warms  but  never 
by  Trichodesmium. 

There  is  no  precipitation  in  the  Bed  Sea ;  it 
la  also  a  rainless  region  ;  not  a  river  runs  down 
to  i(,  not  a  brook  empties  into  it,  therefore  there 
is  no  process  by  which  the  jBalts  and  washings  of 
the  earth,  which  are  taken  up  and  held  in 
solution  by  rain  or  river  water,  can  be  brought 
down  into  the  Bed  Sea.  Its  salts  come  from 
the  ooean,  and  the  air  takes  up,  from  it,  in  the 

grooess  of  evaporation,  fresh  water,  leaving  be- 
ind,  for  the  currents  to  carry  away,  the  solid 
matter  which,  as  sea  water,  it  held  in  solution. 
Its  winds  are  either  northerly  or  southerly. 
The  wind  from  May  to  November  is  northerly 
and  the  other  six  months  is  southerly,  but  there 
are  also  land  and  sea  breezes.  It  has  a  rainless 
tract  in  that  part  where  the  dry  N.  £.  trade 
wind  crosses  it.  The  Bed  Sea  was  long  supposed 
to  bo  36  feet  higher  than  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  rather  less.  The  French 
Engineers  also,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
eentary,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bed 
Sea  was  about  thirty  feet  above  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  but  the  observations  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bobert  Stephenson,  the  English  Engineer,  at 


bues  ;   of  M.  Negretti,  the  Austrian,  at  Tineh    Kishm  ;  Perim  ;  Periplus  ;  Trichodesmium. 


a  volcanic  eruption  under  the  sea.  The  lava 
had  first  raised  up  the  large  bank  of  Madre- 
pore which  covered  the  bottom,  and  had  then 
forced  its  way  through  the  interstices,  and  be- 
come visible  over  the  water.  This  volcano,  the 
vast  crater  of  which  embraced  the  bay  of 
Perim,  in  course  of  time  covered  the  new 
island  with  mud,  ashes,  trachytic  blocks,  &c.^ 
and  then  became  extinguished.  Among  the 
specimens  brought  by  M«  Gourbon  was  a  new 
species  of  the  genus  Gynmodactyius,  a  Saurian, 
to  which  M.  Valenciennes  has  given  the  name 
of  Gymnocephalus.  There  were  also  two 
species  of  fish,  the  Cyprinodon  lunatus  and 
Cyprinodon  dispar,  which  M.  Courbon  had 
fished  in  a  lake  near  Massuah,  the  waters  of 
which  marked  as  much  as  1 1 1  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit. This  was  the  first  instance  on  record 
of  Cyprinodons  living  in  such  warm  water. 
A  third  kind  of  fish,  inhabiting  the  rivers  of 
Abyssinia,  and  belonging  to  a  genus  of  which 
a  single  species  only  has  as  yet  been  met  with 
in  Java,  M.  Valenciennes  has  called  Balitora 
ipuiilitL.—Mauryg  Fhysical  Geography^  p. 
123,  247.  Burton^ 9  Filgrimage  to  Meccahy 
Vol.  I.  p.  28a  Ouseley's  TrateU,  Vol.  1. 
p  163.  Ajaihol  Baldan.  Fliny,  lib.  vi.  ch. 
xxiii.  and  xxiv.  Curiosities  of  Science^  page 
176.  Sharpens  History  of  Egypt,  Vol.  I.  p. 
403.  CoUingwood'a  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist' 
Leonard  Homer,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  England^  1855.— See  India;  Kul- 
zum ;  Musirifi ;   Semitic  races ;  Tehama  ;  Iran ; 


naar  the  ancient  Pelusium ;  and  the  levellings  of 
If  essrs.  Talabat,  Bourdaloue  and  their  assist- 
ants* between  the  two  seas,  have  proved  that  the 
low-water  mark  of  ordinary  tides  at  Suez,  is 
lather  more  than  one  inch  lower.  Mr.  Morris, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Oriental  Ck>mpany's 
•team-ship  "  Ajadaha,"  collected  specimens  of 
the  Bed  Sea  water  all  the  way  from  Suez  to  the 
^iiaita  of  Babelmandeb,  which  were  afterwards 
aotamined  by  Dr.  Giraud,  who  reported  the 
AlAlowing  results  in  1000  parts: — 


RED  SNOW.  See  Snow. 
RED  SORREL,   Hibiscus  sabdraiffa,  Linn. 
See  Hibiscus. 

RED  START,  The  white-capped  redsUrt^ 
Ruticilla  leucooephala  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  chesnut  bellied  or  Guldenstadt'a 
redstart,  R.  erythrogastra,  a  native  of  the  more 
alpine  regions.  The  first  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  by  having  the  basal  portion  of  the 
wing  quills  black. 

Associated  with  the  white-capped  redstart  is 
frequently  observed  another  and  smaller  species, 
the  plumbeous  or  sooty  redstart,  R.  erythro- 
gastra fuliginosa,  a  diminutive  little  creature 
seen  hopping  around  and  vibrating  its  tail, 
which  it  spreads  out  like  a  fan.  It  is  not  more 
than  five  inches  in  length.    The  black  Indian 

These    observations  show  that  the  surface       RED  ARSENIC 
[iratert  at  the  head,  are  heavier  and  Salter  than 
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ithe  surface  waters  at  the  mouthy  of  the  Red  Sea. 
M.  Courbon  found  an  immense  basaltic 
nrall  at  Edd,  built  by  nature,  the  whole  oonn- 
liy  being  of  volcanic  formation.  The  island 
pf  Perim  is  trachytic  ;  the  culminating  points 
of  the  island  reach  an  elevation  of  228  feet, 
and  prove  that  the  island  itself  is  the  result  of 


Hung.~SlD Chin.  |  Hung-sin-Shih...  Cmir. 

A  heavy  crystalline  mineral. 
RED    SULPHURET    OF    MERCURY. 
Cinnabar. 
RED  SWEET  TAM.  See  Guranyo  aloo. 
KED  TAMARISK.  Tamariv  dioica. 
RED  TOURMALINE.  See  Tourmaline. 
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BEEFS. 


REFUGE  CITIES« 


RED  WOOD  u  a  eommeroial  term  applied 
to  several  timbers,  vis.,  the  Gssalpiiiia  sappan, 
Linn :  another  red  wood  tree  is  the  Adenan- 
thera  pavoniua,  a  large  and  handsome  tree, 
and  wdl  suited  for  planting  in  avenoes,  also  to 
the  Pterocarpus  santaiinua,  Roxh-,  and  the  red 
wood  of  the  Andamans,  is  said  to  be  the  pro- 
duet  of  Pterocsrpus  dalbergioides.    Soxb. 

The  red  wood  fig  tree,  is  the  Reus  raoemo- 

The  red  wood  of  Japan,  Pa-ang,  Jap.  also 
Tsiampan,  Jap.  is  a  product  of  Ooy  or  Kio, 
in  Thunberg's  time,  belonging  to  the  ktog  of 
Biam.  It  was  also  obtainable  in  Bambilisoi, 
on  the  coast  of  Cambodia,  and  from  Bimen 
island,  between  Bali  and  Timor.  It  was  im- 
ported into  Japan,  where,  Thunberg  remarks, 
"  this  wood  rubbed  with  some  lime  and  water, 
yields  the  finest  violet  colour  we  could  wish 
to  see/^ 

The  red  wood  of  Mergiu  is  the  Syndesmis 
Tavoyana. 

The  red  wood  of  the  English  in  Penang  is  in 
general  use  for  furniture.  Its  colour  is  red, 
and  its  specific  gravity  1 ,000. 

A  red  dye  wood  occurs  in  the  Vizianagrum 
semindary.    The  red  wood  used  in  Japan  for 
dyeing,  called  Ubar,  is  a  red  wood  of  Suma- 
tra resembling   logwood.     It  is  used  by  the 
nati?es  in  tanning  twine  for  fishing  nets,  and 
appears  to  be  the  okir  or  Tanarius  migor  of 
Bumph^  Vol.  III.,  p.   192,  and  Jambolifera 
rezinoso  of  Lour.    Fl.  C.  0.  p.  231. — Mttrs- 
denU    Bui.   of    Sumatra^    p.    95.     Thmnb. 
But.  qf  Japan,     Fol.    /.  p.    42-43.     Col. 
Frith. 
REEAZUT,  penances,  mortifying  the  fiesb. 
BEECH  SHAH,  a  mohurrum  fuqueer. 
BEED. 

Baroo Hind«  i  Pedda  relloo Tbl 

Peroo  nanal. .       Tam.  ] 

Beeds  of  the  best  quality  of  which  pens  are 
made  are  imported  into  India  from  Arabia,  but 
inferior  descriptions  from  Saocharum  sara, 
abound  on  many  hills  and  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  India.  Beeds  for  weaving  are  formed 
of  these,  though  used  also  for  pens.  lu 
Peninsular  India,  reeds  for  weavers  are  con- 
structed by  a  class  of  persons,  who  also  practice 
as  oculists,  the  materials  used  for  reeds  are 
strips  of  several  descriptions  of  reed  :  for  silk 
weavers  they  are  made  of  the  fine  teeth  of  the 
mango  ^%h,'—Rohde*8  MS.S* 

BEED  F£BN.    See  Ferns ;  Polypodium. 

BEEDUNO,  See  Kunawer. 

BEEFS.  Coral  islands  are  arranged  by  Dar- 
win into  the  Atoll  or  lagoon  island,  a  coral  mar- 
gin with  A  lagoon  in  the  centre  ;  Barrier  reefs, 
stretching  along  a  vast  eaitent  of  coast :  and 
coral  reefs  which  are  merely  fringes  of  coral 
along  the  margin  of  a  shore.    Yon  Birch  is  of 


opinion  that  the  lagoon  island  is  the  maigin 
of  a  submarine  crater  on    whieb  the   eorai 


a 
animal    has  bnilt  its    wonderful    stmctore. 
The  barrier  reefs  aooording  to  Darwin  are  doe 
to   subsidence.    In  a    sheltered  arehipeUgiOy 
they  rarely  rise  to  the  surface.  But  in  na  open 
ocean,  rolling  waves  and  breakers  throw  mp  « 
barrier  of  broken  eoral,  far  above  the  waul 
high  water  mark.  One  such  eoral  reef  ia  knowB 
1,062  miles  long,  with  an  avenge  breadth  of 
thirty  miles,  giving  a  aurfaoe  of  31,860  aqnan 
miles.    There  are  innumerable  coral  reelh  aad 
coral  islands,  but  Mr.  Darwin's  essay  on  the 
Structure    and   Distribution  of    Coml 
has  satbfaetmily  shown  that  '^  Atolls"  or 
nular  reefs  wers  originally  fringing  raefa^ 
structed  around  islands  that  have  sinoe  sobaidad. 
Coral  reefs  have  thus  been  divided  into  three 
classes  acoording  to  their  geological  eharaeter ; 
The  shore  reefs  fringe  the  shores  of  contineots 
or  islands  :  the  encireling   reefs  or   barrier 
reefs  ;  the  third,  enclosing  a  lagoon  is    called 
an  Atoll,  or  lagoon  island,  and   is  a  ring  or 
annular   breakwater  around  an  interior  lake. 
the  encircling  reef  of  New   Caledonia    is  140 
miles   beyond   the    island.      In   the   Saateni 
Areliipelago  and  the  Pacific  ocesn,  are  many 
ConK  Islands  or  Atolls.  An  atoll  differs  froat 
an  encircling  barrier  reef  only  in' the  absenea  of 
land  within  its  central  expanse  ;  and  a  barrier 
reef  diflfers  from  a  fringing  reef  in  being  placed 
at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  land  with 
reference  to   the  probable  inclination  of  its 
submarine  foundation,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
deep  water  lagoon-like  space  or  moat  within  the 
reef.    Atolls  sometimes  constitute  a  great  eir> 
cular  chain  eudosing  a  deep  basin  :  but 
ing  by  one  or  more  deep  breaches  into  the 
Sometimes  they  surround  a  little  island  by  a 
girdle  of  reefo ;  or  form  the  immediate  edging  or 
border  of  an  island  or  continent.     Atc^  uuum 
in  the  Pacific,  in  the  Chinese  Seas,  in  the  Mari- 
anne and  Philippine  IslandB,Maldives 
es,  and  Sundaigroup.-^i>art(^jf»,  on  iks 
ture  amd  distriiuiioit  €f  G^r^  Bm/s.  Hmim^ 
BEEPEES  are  longitudinal  sections  of  lh»  I 
palmyra  palm,  used  for  building  purposes  ;  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  split  into  eight  for  reepca^ 
and  these  are  dressed  with  an  adae.     In  C^fkm 
they  are  made  of  the  kittool  palm,  and  knova 
as  Nipera  reepers  ;  these  sre  dearer  than  aif  i 
other  kind,  they  Isst,  in  many  instances*  te| 
60  or  60  years. — Simmond't  JHot. 
BBETHA    HiMD.    Sapindus 
Vakl^  also  Sapindus  detergens. 

RSBTHA.    Bbmo.    Soap    berry, 
mgata,  svn.  of  Aoaeia  ooneinna. 
BEFE.  It.  Thread. 

BEFUGE  CITIES.  Cities  where  eriminais I 
and  others  eould  obtain  refuge.  See  Bast  || 
Hebron  ;  Kedish  \  Shechem, 
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REO  RAWAK. 


HEH. 


EEO.  FsBS.  Sand,  hence  fiegistban,  a 
sandy  deaert,  theBaloo-Desa  of  India  :  Reg-ra- 
wan,  the  moving  aand* 

REO.  See  Greeks  of  Asia. 

REGA.  Tbl.  Rhamnus  jujttba. 

BEGALIZy  also  Obozoz.  Sp.  Liquorice  JQioe, 
LiqQOrioe  root. 

REGAN.  See  Kirman. 

BEGDAWAN.  Hind.  Pshtu.  Becoma  un- 
dohta.— JFoil,  //.  64. 

REGELTA  Hind.  Tamarix  dioioa. 

BEGENCY,  in  Java,  a  paid  native  cbieftancy. 

BEGENEBATOR.  See  Linga ;  Siva. 

BEGENT  BIBD  of  Australia,  is  the  Seriou- 
Ins  melinua.  It  builds  its  nest  in  bowers  like 
the  satin  bird  and  bower  bird. 

BEGI.  Hind.  Kuhat,  a  sandy  soil. 

BEOISTHAN,anopen  space  strewn  with  sand. 
Also  the  sandy  desert  or  baloo-deaa  of  India. 

BEG  MAUI,  a  small  mottled  Hiard,  La- 
eerta  scincus.  Limn,  from  6  to  8  inches  in 
length,  found  in  the  sands  of  Sindh  and  occa- 
sumally  in  dry  tracts  of  the  Multan  division. 
This  animftl  used  to  be  formerly  in  the  Materia 
Medica  of  Europe  as  a  restorative  stimulant, 
and  antisyphilitic ;  even  some  modern  physicians 
have,  however,  justified  the  use  of  these  ani- 
mals. 

BE6  BAWAN,  or  moving  sand,  is  a  hill  in 
the  Kohistan  of  Kabul,  remarkable  for  a  bed  of 
sand  on  its  southern  face.  This  is  subject  to 
sliding  movements,  which  oecasion  sonorous 
aonnda.  It  is  styled  the  Kbwaja  Reg-rawan, 
and  is  forty  miles  north  of  Kabul,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Indian  Caucasus.  Bumes  describes  the 
founds  heard  there  as  loud  and  hollow,  very 
Kke  those  of  a  large  drum,  whilst  sultan  Baber 
speaks  of  the  sounds  of  drums  and  nagarets, 
■lid  the  same  instruments  were  specified  by 
Odoric.  A  still  more  apt  comparison  is  afforded 
by  Captain  Newbold's  account  of  the  like 
phenomenon  in  the  Sinai  desert,  at  the  sand 
kill  known  as  Jabal  Nakns,  <«  the  Hill  of  the 
Bell."  Dr.  Wallin  also  was  told  when  crossing  a 
Wftdi  of  the  Sinsi  desert  called  Hamade,  near 
Wiadi  Araba,  that  sometimes  very  strange 
aoands,  like  those  of  kettle  drums  or  nakkara, 
mme  beard  to  rise  from  the  earth,  without  any 
tfaeoTorable  cause.  Friar  Odorie  gives  an 
leeouut  of  a  sandy  hill,  on  which  he  heard  the 
sound  of  invisible  nakkara  or  drums.  Mr. 
C.  B.  Markham  says  the  musical  sounds 
Mttsed  by  moving  sand,  which  astonished 
Odoric,  are  heard  also  in  the  deserts  of  the 
ipest  ooast  of  Peru.  Mrs.  Msrkham  and  him- 
irif  heard  them  when  they  halted  amidst  the 
nedano  or  hills  of  light  sand  in  the  Arequipa 
Desert.  Another  case  was  discovered  by  the 
bte  Hugh  Miller  in  the  Island  of  Eigg  (Cruise 
>f  the  Betsy,  quoted  in  Petermann's  Mittheilun- 


of  the  Bramador  or  Bumbling  Mountain  of 
Tarapaca,  says  the  mountain  of  Tarspaca 
appears  to  be  an  instance  distinct  from  Mr. 
Markham's — /•  &•  S.,  xxi,  104,  quoted  in 
TuU  Cathaif,  1,  p*  ecxUv, 

BBG-TILA.  HiKD,  sand  containing  gold. 

BEGU  CHETTU  or  Qunga  Begu.  Tel. 
Zizyphus  jujnba,  Lam. 

BEGU  BAKU  TIGE.  Hiroea  Indica«  B.  ii, 
448— /c.  381. 

BEGUTTI  or  Gullem  also  Guli.  Tsi.  Cap- 
paris  grand  is,  L, 

BBGULUS  CBISTATirS.  'Golden-crest- 
ed  Begulus, '  of  Europe,  N.  Asia,  Japan,  W. 
Asia,  Barbary  :  partially  migratory,  is  replaced 
in  the  W.   Himalava  by  B.  himaiayensis, 

REGUL0IDE8  PROREQULUS.  The 
Begulus  modestus,  or  ^  Dalmatian  Begulus* 
of  Asia  is  very  rare  in  Europe  :  one  specimen 
obtained  in  Dalmatia  and  another  in  England. 
Common  in  India  with  several  affined  species* 
See  Birds  ;  Phylloscopus  albogularis. 

BEH,  Hind  ;  a  deterioration  of  the  land 
irrigated  from  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  canals 
which  first  attracted  serious  attention  in 
the  villages  along  the  Western  Jumna 
canal,  and  its  branches,  about  Delhi,  Paniput, 
Bohtak,  and  Kamal.  In  1857,  Mr.  Sherer, 
Joint-Magistrate  of  Allygurh,  went  on  a  depu- 
tation to  examine  the  tracts  of  country 
deteriorated,  and  the  picture  presented  by  him 
of  the  suffering  in  some  of  the  villages  was 
truly  deplorable.  Out  of  580  canal  village?,  59^ 
or  nearly  10  per  cent  had  been  iqjured  in 
degrees  ranging  from  severely  to  partially,  G 
per  cent  being  severely  injured.  The  maximum 
appeared  to  be  reached  in  Paniput  where  46 
villages,  or  19  per  cent  were  injured*  The 
saline  substance  effloresces  in  several  parts  of 
the  Punjab,  where  there  are  no  canals  at  all ;  in 
these  places  it  appears  in  land  irrigated  from 
wells  where  the  water  is  very  far  from  the 
surface.  The  efflorescing  salt  consists  of 
sulphate  of  soda  with  a  variable  proportion  of 
chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt.  Mr. 
Medlicott,  found  in  a  sample  soil  from  near 
the  Western  Jumna  canal,  76  per  cent.  In 
some  of  the  instances  given  by  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  the  per-oentage  is  much  higher  ;  at 
Jagu,  in  Paniput,  it  was  30  per  cent.  As  far 
as  experience  goes,  lands  near  canals,  like  the 
Hasli,  in  the  Lahore  district,  constructed  at, 
but  not  below,  the  ordinary  level  of  the  water 
shed,  are  usually  found  to  be  free  from  Beh 
efflorescence.  Generally  speaking  the  farmers 
assert  that  fully  impregnated  Beh  land  is 
incurable  and  valueless.  In  gardens  and 
small  plots,  it  has  been  found  useful  to  dig 
out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  or  so 
entirely,  and  putting  in  fresh  soil.    Nitrate  of 


;en,  1858,  p.  405.)    Mr.  BoUaert  in  his  notice '  Lime  as  a  manure  is  recommended.     Whether 
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BELIGION. 


REMIJA. 


RoUL 
Linn, 


this  can  be  made  conveaienlly  and  cheaply, 
remains  yet  to  be  seen. 

ftEHA.N.  UiND«  Ocimum  basilicum. 

HEHANI.  Hind.  A  3rd  quality  of  rice, 
which  grows  in  the  Simla  states,  &c. 

REHA.T,  in  buddhism,  a  being  entirely  free, 
from  evil  desire,  and  possessing  supernatural 
powers. — Hardy* i  Eastern  Moruichism,  p.  440. 

RGHI.  SeeSarag. 

REHMANNIAl  CHINENSIS.  Taiarinav. 

li:n}^^y..n.  ^^''-  1  Man-ti  Chin. 

Sang-ti-whang  Mau-yucn 

Bhahti-whang      „      |  "^*    J^  >> 

A  plant  of  the  order  Oesneracese.  Its  roots 
are  sun-dried  and  b)rought  from  Kwang-p'ing- 
ftt  in  Peh-chihli,  from  Yuen-chan-fu  in  Kiang- 
si,  and  very  largely  from  Hwai-king-fu  in  Ho- 
nan.  The  root  is  deemed  by  the  Chinese,  altera- 
tive and  tonic. — Smith* 9  China  Mat.  Med. 

REHOBOTH.  Sec  Tfineveh. 

RBICHARDIA    DEOAPETALA, 
ayn.  of  Gaesalpinia  sepiaria. — Boxb. 

REIGU.  Tel.    Zizyphus     jujuba. 
Re$!^>Pandu,  Tel.     Its  fruit. 

REIM.  See  Jakun. 

REINE.  Hind.  Rottlera  tinctoria. 

REINE  KOHLE.  Geb.  Charcoal. 
REISH  SAFED  or  Resh-safed.  Psrs.  literally, 
white  beard,  the  elder  or  superior  of  a  village. 
'^Fraser's  Journey  into  Xhorasan^  p.  208. 

RE  JANG  is  the  alphabet  of  Lemba  and 
Fasummah  on  the  western  side  of  Sumatra.  It 
consists  of  23  substantive  characters,  formed 
of  upright  scratches  or  strokes,  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  more  complete  than  either  theBatak 
or  Korinchi.    See  India  ;  Kyans  ;  Languages. 

REIJORE.  Shot.  Limnaetus  Nipalen- 
sis. — Hodgson. 

REK.  Hind,  of  Kanawar,  Amygdalus  per- 
sica,  the  peach. 

REKKALU.  Tel.     Feathers. 

RELA  CHETTU.  Tel-  Cassia  fistula  or 
Gathartocarpus  fistula.    L. 

RELIG-RECEPrACLB.  A  Dehgopa. 

RELIC  WORSHIP.  See  Hindoo. 

RELIGION.  Of  the  religions  of  the  S.  and  E. 
of  Asia  and  philosophies  which  take  their  place, 
the  demon  and  spirit  and  nature  worship  of 
the  ruder  races  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  : 
the  religion  of  the  Jews,  three  thousand  years 
old,  may  be  the  next,  followed  by  the  bud- 
dhist  philosophy  which  seems  to  have  been 
since  3,200  years,  8d0  years  before  Sakya 
Muni  gaveit  fresh  vigour,  and  is  the  most  numer- 
ous of  all.  The  philosophy  put  forth  by  Kung- 
fu-tse  or  Confucius  about  700  years  before 
Christ,  has  been  added  to  and  altered  by  subse* 
quent  sages  of  China.  The  Christian  religion, 
first  established  in  Western  Asia  nineteen 
centuries  ago,  and  early  taught  in  Africa, 
Arabia  and  Central  and  Eastern  Asia^  and  at  one 


time  largely  followed,  has^  at  present,  in  Indu, 
but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  professoti. 
If  India  and  South  Eastern  Asia  be  looked 
at  in  their  religious  aspects,  three  polytheist 
faiths  will  be  seen,  Buddhism,  Brahmimto, 
and  Shamanism  :  three  monotheistic  faiths, 
Jewish,  Christian  and  Mahomedan  ;  a  mixed 
faith  the  Sikh,  partly  monothebtic  but  be* 
lieving  in  incarnations,  and  lastly  the  worship 
of  fire  as  an  element  by  the  little  numerous  bat 
intellectual  Parsees.  The  followers  of  the  vari- 
ous  religions  in  the  world,  according  to  Uasiei 
are,  in  millions. 


Brahmins, 
Buddhists, 


111 
315 


Christiana,  ...  120 
Jews,  nearly  ,.«  4 
Mahomedans,  ...     250 

The  ancient  history  of  India  shows  that  it  has 
had  four  great  religious  eras.^The  Yedic, 
in  which  Agni,  Indra  and  other  per- 
sonifioations  of  spiiitnal  existences  were 
propitiated  with  feasts  and  invoked  with  Ikt 
hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  and  in  which  maidess 
selected  their  husbands  in  the  Swayamvara  and 
monarchs  sacrificed  the  horse  in  the  Aswa* 
medha.  In  the  Brahminic  period  the  Ksha- 
triya  feasts  were  converted  into  sacrifices  for 
the  atonement  of  sins  against  brahminical  Uw, 
and  divine  worship  was  reduced  to  a  system  of 
austerities  and  meditations  upon  the  SupresH 
Spirit  as  Brahma.  It  was  in  this  era  that  the 
brahimns  assumed  the  character  of  a  great 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  and  established  that 
priestly  dominion  which  still  extends  over  the 
minds  and  senses  of  the  hindus  of  India. 
Thirdly,  the  Budd'hist  period  in  which  Sakya« 
muni  appeared,  aad  fourthly,  the  Brahminial 
revival  during  which  brahmins  abandoned  tks 
worship  of  their  god  Brahma,  and  reverted  to 
the  old  national  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Vedk 
Aryans.  In  this  era,  Vishnu  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  Supreme  Being,  and  Rama  asd 
Krishna  as  his  incarnations.  Religion  may  be 
ethical,  intellectual  and  affectionsl.  The  Chi- 
nese religion  has  never  advanced  beyond  tbs 
latter,  towards  their  parents. — Wk.  p.  56. 

RELIGIOUS  FIG  TREE.  Eno.  Fiaa 
religiose. — Linn, 

RELIGIOUS  MENDICANTS.  See  Gadaia; 
Dhasre  ;  Dewanagi-wanlu  ;    Mendicants. 

RBLNU.  Hind.  Zizyphus  flexuosa  ;  abo 
C»salpiuia  sepiaria. 

RELLU  GADDI,  also  BiUu-gaddi.  Teu 
Saccharum  spontaneum,  L. 

RELOQES,  Sp.  Watches. 

REM B HA.    See  Lakshmi ;  Saraswati. 

REMBUS.  One  of  the  Dicmlidce,  is  foond 
on  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coAsts,  lA 
Calcutta,  and  in  Nepal :  Panagseus  has  its  chisf 
habitat  in  India. 

REMIJA.  See  Cinchona. 
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REPTILES. 


REMORA  or  Sacking  Fisb,  generally  fouud 
ftdbering  to  the  back  of  a  shark.  See'^Fishes. 

BEMUSAT)  a  learned  Parisian  sinologae. 

EENEALMU  NUTANS.  Andr.  Syn.  of 
Alpinia  nutans  — Boscoe. 

RENEALMIA  OALCARATA.  AndL  and 
Benealmia  erecta  Eedoute.  Syns.  of  Alpinia 
ealcarata. — Hoicoe, 

BENEALMA  SUMATBANA.  Bonn.  Syn. 
of  Alpinia  Mnlaccensis.—- /^Ofcof. 

BENGA .  Tel.  Zizypbus  jujuba. 

BENNELL,  author  of  a  History  of  India, 
the  first  writer  who  gave  any  intelligible  account 
of  the  countries  now  called  British  India. 

BENNET. 

P»nirl.GiiL*HiilD.'PEB8.  1^"^* ^^^* 

The  dried  contents  of  the  stomach  of  a  calf, 
used  for  coagulating  or  curdling  milk. — 
Fawlkner, 

BENOUL.  See  Himalaya. 

BEOBABBABO.  It.  Bhubarb. 

BEODAN.  Hind.  Tecoma  uuduIaU. 

BBNPU.  See  Ken. 

RENUKAy  the  wife  of  the  rishi  Jamadag- 
Bi  and  mother  of  Parasurama,  in  S.  India, 
identical  with  the  gramadevata  EUammen. 

BEOB A.  Hind.  Holarrhena  pubescens  ;  also 
Bignonia  andulata. 

BEPTILES  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia 
kave  been  described  by  Dr.  Qunther,  in  a 
volume  published  by  the  Ray  Sooiely,  from 
information  obtained  from  the  Museums  in 
Iioikdon,and  from  drawings  and  descriptions  by 
Sir  W.Elliot;  Mr.  B.H.  Hodgson;  Sir  A.Smith; 
Sir  J.  E.  Tennant  ;  Captain  Beddome  and 
Mr.  L.  S,  Diilwyn,  but  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Blytfa.  Dra.  Jerdon,  Kelaart,  Cantor,  Mason 
Hooker,  ha?e  also  been  great. 

FIBST  SUB-CLASS,  BEPTILIA  PBOPEB. 
The  order  of  TcrUnHM^Chdonia. 

L  Land  Tortoises-TestudiDidie. 

Veaindo  elegans,  8ck8pff,    Penin.  of  India,  Ceylon. 
„    honfieldii,  Oray  •..    Afgbanistan. 
„    eloDgata,  Blyth,  ...    Gamboja,  Arakan^Mer- 

gui. 

IL    Freshwater  TortoisoB—Emydidsd. 

Hanomia  emys,  M.  A  SchL  Pinaog,  Arakan,  Tenas- 

serim. 
[?iiora  amboioensiflt  Daud.    Eastern  India. 

„    QaxomajrgiruXtkfOrajf    Chinat  Formosa. 

,,    irifuciata.  Gray  .-    China. 
lijQXemjB  oldliami,  ^ay..    Mergui,  Gamboja. 


^xidea  moohotii,  Qray,,,    Cocbin^hina. 
Votochelysplatynota,  Gray,  Singapore. 
SleoemydaspiDoaa^C^rctir...    TenaBserioiy  P«^, 
grandis.  Gray       ^„    Gamboja. 


»» 


biya  ooellata,  2>.  and  B.    Tenasaerim,  Pegu, 

,,    bealii.  Gray  ...    Southern  CMna, 

,1    tbvrgi.  Gray       ,„    Bengal,  Fenang. 


Emys  mutica.  Cantor 
„  nigricau3.  Gray 
„    Binensi?,  Gray 

Emys  crassicollis^  Gray 

,9    rtievesiit  Gray 
trijuga,  Schtoeitjg 


ft 
fi 
if 


Chusan. 

Southern  China. 
Canton,  Formosa. 
Mergui,    Malayan  Pe^ 

uinaula,  Gamboja. 
Coobin-chiuR,    Soutlv- 

ern  China. 
PeDinof  India,  Ceylon. 


macrocephaln,  Gray.    Siam,  Gamboja. 
hamiltoDii,  Gray    ...     Lower  Ganges, 


PaDgshiira  tecta.  Gray 
tentoria.  Gray 
flaviventer,  Gthr 
smithii,  Gray 

Batagur  baaka,  Oray 
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jineatas,  Gray       ^ 
elUoti,  Gray  •• 

aflanifl,  Cantor 
dhongoka.  Gray    .. 
PlatyBternum  megacepha 
lum,  Gray 


ff 

99 
99 


Deccan,  Indus. 

Bengal  ? 

Punjab  ? 

Ganges,       Irawaddy, 

Penang. 
Nepaul,  Moulmein. 
Kistna  Biver. 
Malayan  Peniusala; 
Nepal,  Assam. 


China,  Pegu. 

III.    Fresh  water  Turtles— Trionycidao. 

Emy da  granosa,  SchSpff . . .    fiindoatan,      Sikkinij 

Bengal. 
Emdya  ceylonenais,  Oray  ...   Ceylon. 

„    vittata,  Peters      ...    Goa. 
Trionyx  sinensis,  Weigm.    China,Chuaan,  Formo« 


99 
99 
99 
99 


gangetions,  Ouv,    ...  Ganges,  Penang. 

javanicns,  Schioeigg,  Gangea,I)eccan, Penang. 

ornatus.  Gray       ...  Siam,  Gamboja. 

subplanus,  Schtoeigg  Singapore,  Penang. 
,,    guntheri.  Gray    ... 

Chitra  indica,    Oray    ...  Ganges,  Malayan  Pe-« 

nins. 

IV.    Marine  Turtles— Chelonidso. 

Caouanaolivaoea,  Esehkh    Coasts. 
Chelonia  virgata,  Flem  ...    Coaata. 
Caretta  sqnamata,  L.     ...    Coaats. 
Dermatochelya  coriaoea,  L.  Coasts. 

Thb  Obobr  or  Lizabos— Saubia.' 

I.  Crooodiles— Crocodilido. 

Crocodilus  paiuatris,  Ze#f.    Ganges,  Peninsula  of 

India,  Ceylon. 

„    siamensis,  Sekntid,.    Siam,  Gamboja. 

I,    porosua,   Schneid.,,    All  rivers. 

„    pondiceriannsp  Gray    Pondicfaerry. 
Q  avialia  gangeticus,  Gm.,    Ganges. 

II.  Water  Lizards — Varanidn. 

Varanus  flavescens.  Gray,    Ganges,  Indus,  Penang 
„    dracsona,  X.  ...    From  Bengal  to  Cey^ 

Ion. 
it    lunatns,  Gray 
„    nebnlostts,  Gray    ...    Bengal  Siam^ 

Hydrosauru8  8alyator,Xattr.  China,  Siam  (Ceylon.) 

III.  Land  Lizards — Lacertidss. 


Tadiydromna  sezlineatos, 

Daud  ...  Bangoon.' 

;,    meridionalis,  Gihr,,,  Southern  Chinar 

„    septentrionalis,  Gthr.  N,  China. 

Cabrita  lesehenaultil ,  Bdw,  Coro  mandel. 

Ophiope  jerdoni,   Blyth,.,  Mhow. 
AcanthodactyluB  cantoris, 

Othr,  ...  Bamnuggar« 

nilgherrensiB,  Jerd. . .  Coonoor. 

IV .    Ccrdy  lea-r-  Zon  urida). 

I  PsendopufrgraciUs;  Gray.,,    Khasya. 
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y.    8kink»— Scinoidad. 

Tropidophoriis  microlepiB, 

Othr.  ^  ...    ChAiiaboatn. 

>,    ooohiD-ohinensia,  Cuv,  CochiD-china. 
t,    aspria  berdtnorreii,  Bly,  Mergui. 
EaprepeB  chinensis,  Oray.      China. 
n    Tuteaoona,  Shaw    ...      From  Afghanistan  to 

China. 
„    moniicola,  Bthr.    ...     Sikkinu 
„    olivacens,  Oray      ...     Malayan  PeninBula. 
f,    macularius,  Blyth  ...    Rangpore  1 
„    trilineatoSf  Oray    ...    Carnatic. 
]iabouiaqaadrilineata,^/y.   Hongkong. 
,,    chinensis,  Oray     ...    China. 
„    maonlata,  Blffik    ...    Aasam. 
Eumeoes  bliineatoa^   Or,.,    Neilgherries. 
himalavanuB,    Othr.    Himalayas. 
Bchlegelii,  Gthr.     ...     Sikkim. 
modtttoB,   Othr,   ...    Ningpo. 
reevesii,  Oray        ...    China. 
„    ladacenoB,  Oihr,  ...    Tibet. 
„    formosuB,  Biyth    ...    Minapore^Wasoerabad 
„    indiouB,   Oray        ..    Bikkim. 
„    taprobanenitt,  Kelaart,Cejlon, 
Eameeeces  ehalcideBi  Z..,,    Penang^  8iun^  Hong- 

kong. 
,,    siamenBifl,  Othr.    •••    Siam. 
„    bowringii,  Othr.   ...     Hongkong. 
„    albopunctatuB,  Oray    Ndlore,  Meigai. 
f,    hardwickii,  Oraiy  ...    Peninanla  of  India. 
„    punctatns^  B.       ...    Peninsnia  of  India. 
f,    IsodactyluB,  Othr,,^^    Gamboja. 
Hagria  voemmrii^  Oray,,^    Bengal. 
Chiamela  lineata,  Ortiy... 
f,     angaismelanosticta^ 

Merr*        »..    Goromande. 

yi.    Aeoniiada— Aoontiadida. 

Aoontlaslayardi,  £cl(E«ii    Colombo. 
Neaaia  bnrtonii,  Oray,..    Ceylon. 
„    monodao^U,  Oray  Ceylon. 

YII.    Band  Littrds— Sepdd». 

SpheDOoephalna,  tridaoty- 

lOB,  Biyth    •••    Afghaniatan. 

VIII.    Geckoa— Geckotide, 

Gecko  guttatni,  Damd...    From  Soathem    India 

to  China. 
„    atentor,  Oani.       ...     Penang. 
„    amithii,  Onty.       ...     Prinoe  of  Wales' Uaad 
„    monarehaa,  D.  dt  B.    Malayan      Peninsala, 

C<^lon. 
„    japonicoa.  V.  ^  B    China,  Chnaan. 
,,    swinhonia,  Othr. ...    Northern  China. 
„    aubpalmatna,  Othr..    Chiklang. 
Ftyohoioon,     homalooo' 

phalam»Crei«/<ft...    Fenimg,  Singapore. 
Hemidaotylna^  triedrua, 

baud.  •••    Ce^bn,    Peninsula    of 

India. 
„    maoalatns,  P.  ds  B.    From  Ceylon  to  China. 
,,    aykeaii,  Othr.      ...     Deocan. 
ft    frenatua,  D,  ^B ...    From  Ceylon  to  Siam. 
t,    lescbenaoltii,  D. 

S  B,  Madras. 
it    punotatna,  Jerd  ...    Ttolliobeiry. 
„    ooctisi,  2>.  &B.  ...    Penang,   Bombay,  Cey- 
lon. 
,,    leioroa    berdmorei, 

Bhfth        ...    MergoL 
Peripia  peronii»i>.  it  B,»,    Penang,  Ceylon.] 
„    cantoris,  Othr^     ...    Fenang. 


I^ycteridium  aolineideri, 

$Aaw.  ...    Ceylon,  Bengal, 

Siam,  Peoang. 
Phelauma,    andamanense, 

Blyih,  ...    Andaman    lalaads. 

Gymnodactylaa  triedroa, 

Othr.  ...     Ceylon. 

„    palchellua,  Oray  ...    Penan  g,  Singapore, 
fneuatns,  O^r.    ...    Ceylon, 
kandianus,  Ketaart.    Ceylon, 
mysoriensia,  Jerdan    Bangalore. 
„    indie  na,    Oray      ...   MU^erriea. 
„    (malabaricua  Jtrdon    Malabar. 
„    Uttoralis, /(erctoa  ...    Malabar, 
deccanensia,  Othr,.    Deocan. 
variegatoa,  Blyih...    Moolmein* 
naaltinua  faeoiola- 

taa,  Biyth         ...    Sabathoo. 
Pentadaotylaa  bomeensia, 

Othr.  ...    Borneo. 

„    felinaa,  Othr.         ...    Singapore. 
„    davanoelii,  />.  <fe  B.    Bengal. 
Puellula  rubi<U,  Biyth  .••    Andaman  lalands. 
Eublepharia      hardwickii, 

Oray.  ...    Peninsnia o£  India. 

IX.    Agames — Agsmide. 
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Draco  volans,  L. 

reticulatoa,  Oihr. 
timoreuab,  KukJl 
oomutoa,  (7tAr. 
fimbriatoa,  Kuhl 
maculatna,  Oraiy 
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Penang,  Singapore. 
Philippine  lalands. 
Timor. 
Boineo. 
Java. 
Siam,  Penang:,  T 

aenm. 
Manilla. 


apilopterua,  Wiegm  .. 
„    doasomieri,  D.jrB..,    Peninsula  of  India. 
„    quinqaefaaoiataa,  Oray*  Penangi 

tBDniopterna,  Otkr  ...    Siam,  Tenaaseiim. 
hmnatopogon,  Bci€„.    /ava 
bimaoolatas,  O&ir,  ...    Philippine  Islands 
Ihieatus,  Dawi      ...    Amboyna,  Cdebes, 
rostratns,  Othr      ...    Borneo? 
Otocryptis  bivittata,  Wiegm.  Ceylon. 
Lyriocephalua  aoutatoi^  L,    Ceylon. 
Ceratopnora  atoddarlii, 

Ore^.  ...    Oeylon. 

„    tennentii,  Othr      ...    Ceylon. 
„    aapera,  Othr.         ...     Ceylon. 
Cophotia  oeylanica^  P^rs.     Ceylon. 
Japalura  varidgata  Oray.    Sikkim. 
„    awinhonia.  Or,      ...    Formosa. 
99    polygonata^  HaUemM  Looohoo. 
Sitana   pondioenana,  Ouv,    Western  India. 

„    minor,  Othr.  ...    Madras, G^km. 

Dilophyms  grandis,  Gray,    Rangoon. 
Bronohocela  criatatella, 

KmAL  ..•    Malayan  Peninsnia. 

„    amaragdina,      Olhr.    Gamboja. 
„    jabata,  D.S  B,     mm    Pondicherry. 
Calotes  Tersioolor,  Z/oaJ.M    Ceylon,  ContiBent  si 

India, 
nemonoolsi  Jerd  .••    Ndl^erriee. 
mystaoeus,  D.  4rB.    Pegu,  Siam,    Meigps, 

CeyloB. 
roaxii,  2).  A  M^    •.• 
ophiomachusy  Jferr.    Ceylon,  Southam  In* 

dia. 
pUtyceps,  Blyih.  ...    Cherra  Ponji 
Gadotea  nigiilabris,  Pder;   Ceylon. 
„    emma,  Oray.         ...    Mtti^^oL 
9,    maria,  On^.         ..«    Hiinalayas. 
Salea  horsfi^ii,  (Troy  ...    Neilghemes,  Ofl!^Ia«k 
Oriocalotes  minor,  Oray.    BUnialayas. 
Acanthosauraaniuitai^ray.  Eastern  IndBs. 
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Acanihonnra  cap  ra,  6ikr,    Cb«rUboQ  m. 
„    ooronata,  (?<Ar.     ^.     CharUboum. 
Oriotiaris  ellioti.   Qthr  «,.    Sikkim. 
TurU  tiara  subcriatata, 

Blyth.  .^     Port  Blur. 

Phjugnathiut  oochinohi- 

DeuAiSf  C7uv.      •m     Cochin  China* 
,y     mentager,  Qthr,     ...     Chartabonm. 
Liolepjfl  gututua,  Ouv,  ...    Eastern  India,  China. 
Uromastix  hardwickii,^ay.  Hindostan. 
Charasia  dorsal ia.  Gray  ...     Southern  India, 
StelUo  taberoulatosf  (Trtfjf.    Upper  Hindostan,  Hi- 
malaya. 
Trapelos  megalonyx,  Qthr,    Afghaniatan. 
Phiynocepbalua  tiokalii^ 

Qray.  ..•    Afghaniatan. 

„    candiTolruluB,  Pa//...    Tibot. 
f,    brachysaura    omata, 

B^fih,  ...    Sagur. 

FaMZLT  of  ChOAHELEONB^CHAMiBLEONIDJi. 

Chamftlao  Yulgaris,  Laud.     Peninsala  of    India, 

Ceylon, 

The  Ordbb  of  SNAKsa— Ophidia, 

Pint  Suthorder.    Innoeuou9  Snakes. 
I.    Blind  Snakes— Typhlopidse. 

Typhlinalineata,  Bote...     Ptenang,  Hongkong. 

Typhlops  nlgroalbua,  JD, 

&  B.  ...  Penang,  Singapore. 

„    hoTsfleldii,    Qray,    Khaaya,  Assam,  Tenasse- 

rimj  Coehin-China. 
^^ops   bothriorhyn- 

ehxkBtOthr:   ...    Penang. 
^,    striolatoa,  Peten.    Beogal. 
„    aiamensis,  OtKr...    8iam« 
„    braminus,  Daud*,    All  over  the  Continettti 

Ceylon. 
,,    pamnMces  (tenuis) 

Oikt,         ...    Madras. 
„    mirus,  /as.        ...    Oeylon. 
OnycbooephaluB      aon- 

tus,  B,  A  B.  ...    Peninsula  of  India, 

II.  Short-tails— Tortrieido. 

Dylindropkis         rufns, 

JUatut  .,.     Qamboj%       Singapore, 

Tranquebar. 
„    maoulatus,  X.     ...     Ceylon. 

III.  Xenopeltides~Xenopeltid». 

Kesopeltis     uttioolorjt 

Beinw,         ...    Malayiin  Peninsula,  Gam- 

boja. 

IV.  Rongh-taiU— UropeltidflB. 

IhiBophia      oxyrhyn- 

chns,  Hchneid  CeyloA. 
,,  pnnctatuB,  If  til/.  Ceylon. 
„  philippinusy  Cuv.  Ceylon.. 
„    treveiyanua,  Ke- 

laart    ...     Ceylon. 
y,     aangnineus,  Bed- 

dom€  ...    Wyaad. 

,,     biythii,  Kelaari..    Ceylon. 
„     pulneyenais,  Bid- 

dom$  ...    Pulney  BillsL 

Fit>peltis  grandis,    Kt- 

iaart  ..    Ceylon* 

Sly  bara       msetolepls^ 

Peters  ...    Peninsula  of  India. 

„     beddomii ,.  6'lftr..     Peninsula  of  India. 
,,    oaeUata,  Beddowu    Neilgberries. 


Silybura  eUioti,  Gray.,  Madras,  Deccan. 

„    bicatenata,  Gthr,,.  Deccan. 

,y    shorttiiy  Beddome.  Shevaroy  Hills. 

„    brevis,  Gthr,      ...  Anam allay    Hills,  Keil- 

gherries. 
Pleotrnrus  perrotetii,  D. 

di  B  ...  Madras,  Keilgherries. 

,»    guntheri..8ec/dom«  Keilgherries. 
Melanophidium  wynan- 

dense,  Beddome  Wynad. 

V.  Dwarf  Snakes~Calamarid». 

Calamaria  siamensi8,(7<Ar.  Siam,  Cochin- China. 
„    qaadrimaculata,2>. 

and  B.  ...    (Java.) 

„    albi venter.  Gray...    Penanig. 
„    nigro-alba,  Gtkr...    Penang. 
Calamaria  leuoocephala, 
J),  and  B.      ... 
„    catenate,  Blyth  ..     Assam. 
„    reticulata,   Biyth,    Assam. 
Macrooalamus    lateralis, 

Gthr. 
Oxyealomus     longleeps. 

Cantor,  ...    Penang. 

Geophifl  miorocephalus, 

Gthr.  ...    Madras. 

ft    (Platypteryx,  per- 

roteti,)  />.  and  B.    Neilgherries. 
Aspidura  brachyorrhoa, 

Boie  ...    Ceylon. 

,1    copii,  Gthr. 

„    traohyprocta,C(}pe.   Ceylon. 
Haplocerous    ceyloneu- 

sis,  Gthr,       ..    Ceylon. 

VI.  Oligodo&tes— OligodontidM. 

Oligodon  subgriseus,...'  Peninsnla  of  Indian 

„    spilonetns,    €iMr,  Madras. 

„    ellioti,  Gthr,     ...  Madras. 
„    subpunctatusy  i>. 


and  B.  ...  Coast  of  Malabar. 

J,  spinipnnctatus^oa. 

„  fasoiatns,  tflAr....  Deeoan» 

„  sttblineatuB,  Ceylon. 

„  af&QiB,Gthr.     ...  Anamallay  Hills. 

„  templetonii,  Gthr  Ceylon. 

„  modestns,    Gthr, 

„  dorsalis,  Ort^  ...  Afghanistan? 

„  brevicauda,  Gthr  Anamallay  Hills. 


SimotaB  venastus,  /sr- 

dan  ...    Peninsula  of  Indii^ 

„    rnssellii,  Daud...    Ceylon,  Peninsula  of  In- 
dia, Himalayas. 
„    binotAtu8,D.  di  B.    Peninsula  of  India. 
„    albiventer,    Qthr,     Ceylon. 
p^    signutus,  Gthr.  ...     SiogaponB. 
A,    cinereus       ,^    ...     Gambojs. 
„    swinhonisy   ,^    ...     AiUoy. 
„    tceniatus      ,,    ...    Qamboja,  Bangkok. 
„    triliueatua,  D  di  B, 
„    punctulatttSy  Gray  Himalayas. 
,.,    Ubuanenais^  Glhr,     Borneo. 
,»    bicatenatus;  ,^  . 
^    albocinctus.  Can-' 

tor         ^.     Assam. 
„    fasciolatua,    Qlhv,    Paohebonei 
„    oochiodunensis,. 

Gihr.  ...     Lao  Moud tains* 

„    trinotatus,  D..  A  B*  Penang,  China. 

VII.    Colubrides.— Colubridft. 

AbUbes  baliodiras,  5o»«.    Penaug. 
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Ablabes  ienuioeps,B{2^   Nepal,  DftrJeeUo^;, 


f9 

ft 
•9 


••• 


•  •• 


foBcusy  Blyth 

rappii,  Qthr, 

bicolor,  Blyth    •.. 

olivaoeufty  B^ 
dome         ji.* 

Sagittarius,  Can- 
tor 


Himalayas. 
Htmalsyasi 
Khasya. 

Neilgherrie 


••• 


Penang,    B«Dga],  Hima- 
layas, 
Madras,  Ceylon. 
Kbasya,  Nepal. 


Malacca* 


ft 


r» 


peninsula     of 


humberti,  Jan 
coUaris,  Oray 
melanoce  phal  us. 
Gray 
Cjclopbis  major,  Sthr.    China. 
„    frtenatus,  Qthr.   .    AfgUanistan. 
calamaria    „    ...     Ceylon^     *~ 

India, 
nasalis,  Oihr.    ... 
.,    montioola.  Cantor.   Assam. 
Odontomus      nympha, 

Battd  M<    Veliore. 

„    semifasciatus, 

Othr. 
„    gracilis,  Gthr.   ...    Madias  Pcesidency, 
Nymphophidlum     ma- 

culatum,  Oihr,.., 
Elachistodon     wester- 

manni,  Reinh 
Coronella  orientnlis,  Othr. 
Coluber    rufodorsatus. 

Cantor  ••• 

mandarinas.  Com- 

tor 
porphyraoeus. 

Cantor 
iElaphis  dione»  Pali 


ff 


*» 


*•• 


.China. 

Cbusan. 

Khasya,  Asssm. 
Korthem  China, 


„    sau  romates,  PdlL    Ningpo. 

t»niurus.  Cope  ...    China,  Siam. 
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Compsosoma  radiatttm, 

Reinw.  ...    Eastwn  India. 

me\anurum,SdU^  Bengal,  China, 
ratioulare.  Cantor    Himalayas,  Assam. 
,>    hodgsonii,  G<*r...     Himalayas. 
Cynophis  helena,  Daud   Ceylon,  Madras. 
„    malabarious»  /er- 

don  ...    Peninsula  of  India. 

Ptyta  mueoBUS,  L.      ...    All  over  the  Continent, 

Ceylon. 
„    korros,  Reinw  ...    Eastern  India. 
Xenelaphifc  hexahonotus,     ^    ^      ^  ^. 

Cantor        ...    Arakan,  Penang,  Smga- 

pore. 

Zsmeniidiadema,  ScW^flp.  Afghanistan,  Sindh. 
ventrimaculatus 

Gray  •••    Wepitem  India. 

ffracUisi  Othr.  ...    Depoan^  Sindh. 
faaoiolatasi  £^tp    Peninsula  of  India,  Ben- 
ias»o  ^^^  Province  WeUesley. 

ZaoysfuBons,  Othr.  ... 

^^    oariuatus,  Othr,,, 

dihonmades,  Can* 

tor  — 

nigromarginatus, 

Blyth 

Herpetoreas    sieboldii, 

Qthr. 
TrppidonotuB  quincun- 
ciatus,  Schieg     ... 

annnlaris,    SoUo' 

well 
triangnligerus, 

J&tfiio. 
m  acr  ophthalmus, 

Othr. 


TropidonobQS  doT8ali8,(?^  Chikian^. 
macrops,  Blyth   ..    Darjiting. 
platyceps,  Blyth.».    HimalayaSL 
subminiattts,  Reinvf.  Basteru  India, 
himalayaniis  ,Othr  Himalayas, 
angustioeps,  Blyth  Assam,  Arakan. 
stoiatns,  ^.       ...     All  over  the  Indian  Con- 

ttoent. 
montioola, /e^Y^oa    Ana malay  Hills, 
jnnceus.  Cantor,.    Penang,  Chikiaog. 
ceylon  easis,  Othr,    Cey  1  on . 
beddomii,  Othr,,.    Neilgherries. 
nigroeinotns,  Blyth.  Pegu  ?  Tenasseiinu 
flavipnnotntus,  kah 

low.,,    Hongkong, 
zebrinus,  i?/3ffA  .••    -Mergui. 
tigrinus,  J9&i«    ...    Northern  China, 
leuoomelas,    Othr,     Penang. 
plumbicolor.  Cantor,  Madras  Presidency. 
Atretium  8chistoaum,X>««€l.  From  Ceylon  to  the  3£a« 

layan  Peninnuli. 
Xenoohrophis      coraso-   • 

gaster,  Camtor.    Malayan  Penin«ala«  Ben- 
gal, Assam,  Khasya. 
Prymncaniodgn  ohaloens. 

Cope  ...    Siam, 

VIII— Fresh-water  Snakes — HomailopsidK. 

Fordoaia  unioolor,  Gray,..   Penang. 
Cantotio  elongata,  Othr.,    Singapore. 
Cerberna         rhynohops, 

Sehneid  . . .    From  Ceyl on  to  Siam. 

Hypsirhina  plumbea.  Bote,  Eastern  India. 
„    euhydria,  Sehneid..    Bengal,  Eastern  India, 
iagorii,  Peiert       ..     Siam. 
bennettii,  Gray    .,    China, 
chinensis.  Gray    ..    China. 
F^ania  sieboldii,  Schley.    Bengal  Province  WeUes- 
ley. 
Homalopsisbuccata,  Zp  ...    Malayan        Peninsula, 

Qamboja. 
Hipistes  hydrinus.  Cant,.    Penang. 
Herpeton   tentaculatiim, 

Lacep    ...    Siam. 
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IX.  Besert  Snakes — Ftammophidse. 

Peninsula  of  India. 


Borneo. 


9^ 
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99 

.Chusan,  Ningpo, 
Himalayas. 

Sikkim. 

All  over  India* 

China* 

Penang. 

Himalayas. 


Psammopbis  oondanarns, 

SmOrr,       ••• 

PSammodynastes  pnlver- 

ulentus.  Bote    ...    Bastem  India. 

X.    Tree  Snakes— Dendrophidse. 

Qonyosoma      oxyoepha- 

Inm,  .Boi0.    ...    Penang,  Teoasserim. 
„    graminenm,  Qthr...     Khasya. 
„    fmnatum,  (^0y   ..    Khasya. 
Pbyllophi8,earinata,  Oihr.  China. 
Dendrophis  picta,  67m ...    All  over  Indis. 

„     caodolioeaU,  Gray,  Penang,  Sigapore. 
Chiysopeleaornata,  Shaw.  All  over  India, 
rubesoens,   Gray.,. 


99 


XI .     Whip-Snakes — Dryiophidse. 

Tropidococoyx     perro- 

teti,  J).  «fc  B.       ...     North  Canara. 
Trsgops  prasinus,  Keinw.    Eastern  India. 


99 
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dispar,  Othr 


Anamallay  Mountains. 


„    fronticinottt8,(7«Ar.  «     .       ,        * 

Passerita  mycterisans,  X.    Ceylon,   Peninsala    of 

India 
purpurascens,  Othr.    Ceylon. 
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XII..  Bipsadea— Dipaadide. 
I  Dipsas  cynodon,  Cuv  ^„    Malayu  Peninsula. 
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Dipcas,  fontenl  D.  S  B.    AntniftlUy  Moa&t&his 
boopa,  Glhr         ..     Bengal. 
dendropbiU  Seinw.    Malayan  PeninsulA. 
bal>alina,  ^/«in      *    Assam,  China? 
maltimacali»tii,6'cA/^. Bengal,  Enatern  India. 
lHg<)naU|   Schneid..    PeninauU      of    India, 

gal. 
mQlttfaaciaU,  BlytK  Snbathoo. 
gokool.  Gray,      ...     Veuatog,  Beagal* 
ceylonenaia,  0(hr..    Ceylon. 

XIII.     Ljoodontes — Lycodontide. 

Lycodo  anlicaa^  L         ...     Ceylon  and  Continent 

of  India. 
Uoenala,  (?<Af .      ...    Cocbin-Ghina. 
•triatafly  &haw      ...    Feninf«ula  of  India, 
anainallenais,  Othr.    Anamallay  Mountains. 
*»     nifosonattiB,  Cant. .     Chusan. 
Teiragonoeoma  efirene,  Cant,  Penaug. 
f      stroparpnream.  Cant,  Mergui. 
Irf^E^rhytaoA  jara,  ShfiM,     Peninsula     of    India, 

Bengal,  Assam. 
Ophites  sabciooins.  Bole,.    P^nang* 

,t    albolusoua,  i>.  A  B..    Coast  of  Malabar. 
Cercaapis  oarinata,  KuhL.    Ceylon. 

XIV.     Blunt-Heads — Amblycephalidsc. 

Amblycephalus  boa  iTuAZ..  Penang. 

Paraas  carinata,  Rdnw.  ...  Cucbin-China. 

M    montioola,  Cdnt,    ...  Assam. 

o    VosyhM^Kukl  ...  Coohia-OfaiBa,  Khasya. 

XV.    Book  Snakea-Pythonidn. 

Python  rsttculatas,  Schneid.  Malayan  Peninsula. 
„    molurus,  L  ...    Peninsula    of    India, 

Bengal,  Nepal. 

XVI.    Sand  Snakes— Erycid«. 

Gongylonhis    conicos, 
Sckiteid. 


Peninsula     of     India, 

Sikkim. 
Afghanistan. 
Peninsula    of      lodis. 


CuFBoria  elegana,  Gray  .. 
£ryx  johnii,  Rustell, 

Punjab^  Sikkim. 

XVII.  Wart  Snakes.— Acrochordidse. 

Acrochordus     jayanicus, 

BorfM,  ... 

Chertydnta     granulatus. 


Penang^  Singapore. 


Eastern  coasts  of 
Southern  India,  Ha- 
layaa  Peninsula. 


Second  Sui^order,  Venemous  Colubrine  8nake$^ 

I.    Terrestrial— Elapidae. 

Kaja  tripudiansy  Merr.  Over  nearly  entire  India. 
Ophiophagas       elaps, 

Sehleg.         ...  Over  nearly  eatire  India. 
iHiDgama      cnmlens, 

Sekneid,      ...  Peninanla  of  India,  Ben- 
gal, Assam. 

„    fafldatus,  Schneid  Continent  of  India. 

„     ceylonieua,  Glhr»  Ceylon. 
,,    semi  fascia  tus. 


AM. 
X^anrelana    bnngaroi- 

aes.  Cantor  ... 
Megttrophie    flavicep% 

CftUophIa     bivirgatus. 
Bom*  ••• 

„    inteatinalis,  Lavr.  Malayan  Peninsula. 
„    gndli^  CTfwy  ...    Penang  and  Singapore. 


China,  Formose. 
Assam. 
Penang. 
Malayan  Peninsola. 
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Callophis  macclellandii, 

Reinh .  ...    Himalayaa,  Nepal,  Assam, 

annularis,    Gthr, 

trimaOulatus  Daud.  Tenasserim,  Ben^^al. 
maculioepBi  Othr,    Malayan  Peoinaula. 
nigrescens,  Gthr.,    Neilgherries. 

II.    Sea  Snakes— Hydrophidn. 

Plat  urns  so  utatus.  Caw,  Indian  Ocean,  Pacific. 

„    fischeri,  /an      ..•    Indian  Ocean. 
Aipysnrus     anguillsa- 

toTmiB,Sckpiidi.»    Australia  Seat. 
Isevis,    Zaeep.  ...    Northern  Australia, 
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,f    fuBCus,  ^l^ehudi,.  Australia. 
Disteria  doliatn,  Lactft, 
Aoalyptus  superdUoeus 

D,  A  B.       ...  Soutb  VefiterA  FAciiic. 
Hydrophis     Jerdonii, 

Gray.  ...  Madras,  Penang. 

Stokesii,  (?ray. ...  Northern    Australia; 

major,  Shavf.    ...  Indian  Oc.ean. 

robusta,  Gth,    ...  Indian  Ocean, 

belcheri,  0ray.   ...  New  Qninea. 

onrulescens,  iSAou;.  Indian  Ocean, 

aspera,  Gray,     .  Singapore, 

spiralis,  &iaw  ...  Indian  Oeean. 
cyanucineta,  Baud,  Indian  Ocean. 
melanosomii,  Gthr, 

subcinota.    Gray,  Indian  Ocean, 

nigrociucta.  Baud,  Ben  gal. 

elegans.  Gray   ...  Australia. 

toi*quata,  9ihr  ...  Pisnang. 

cbloris.  Baud  ...  Madras,  Bengal,  Penang. 

lindsayi*  Gray  ...  China,  Siam,  Malabar, 

atrioepe,  Gthr,  ...  Siam. 

latifasciaU,  Glhr.  Mergai. 

coronata,  Gthr,  ...  BengaU 
diadems,  Qihr,,,, 

gracilis,  Shaw,  ...  Madras,  Java. 

fasciata,  Schneid,  Vizagapatam. 

cantoris,  Othr,  ...  Penang. 

Inpemoides,  Gray.  Ceylon,  Madras* 

longiceps,  Gthr  ...  Indian  Ocean, 

strictioollis,  Gthr,  Indiau  Ocean. 

ornata,  ^ray Indian  Ocean. 

ellioti,  Glhr Siam,  Madras,  Ceylon. 

paehycercus,  Pikh,  East  Indian  Archipelago. 

Tiperina,  Schmidt,  Madras,  Java. 

oof^Uata,  Gray,   ...  Australia, 

anomala,  Schmidi,  Samarang.  ■ 

eurta,  .SAaiir        ...  Madras, 

hardwickii.  Gray,  Penang. 

loreata,  Gray     ...  Borneo,  Philippines* 
Enhydrina,  bengalensis, 

Gray  ...  Indian  Ocean. 

Pelamisbioolor,/icA>iAd..  Ind^n  &  Paciac  Ocean. 

Third  Svh-order.  Viperine  Snakes, 

I.    Ht-vipew— jOrotalidie. 

Trimeresurus  grwninetu, 

SMaw  .,.    Eastern    parts  of  the 

continent, 
erythrnr.us.    Cant.    China,   Bengal,  Siam, 

Java, 
carinatue,  Gray  ...    Sikkim,  Bengal,  Ran- 
goon, 
purpnreus.     Gray.    Penang,  Singapore, 
anamallensis,  Gthr,    Anamalla;f  Hills, 
montioola,  Othr  ...     Nepal,  Sikkim. 
wagleri,  Sehleg    ..«    Malayan  Peninsula. 
Tnmeresurus     stng^us. 
Gray 
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trigonocephalos, 
Mcrr^ 


«•« 


Nilgherriee,  Deccan, 
Ceylon. 
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TrimereBiirus  mncroaqua- 
malnB^  CanL  ^       • 
Peltopelor  macrolepis, 

BtddoMe 
CalloaelaunA  rhodostoma, 

Halya  blomhoffu*  Bo»e  ... 
„    pallasiij  Gthr 
„    himalayanua^  Gthr,    Tibet. 

Hypnale  nepa,  iiaw      ...    CeWon,  Southern  In- 


Aasam. 
Anamallay  Bills. 

Siam. 

Japan,  Formosa. 

Tartary. 


IT.    Vipers— Viperidse. 

Daboia  niBssllii,  Shaw    ...    Ceylon,  Southern  In- 
dia, Himalayas. 
Echis  catinaU,  Schntid  ...     Southern  India. 

SECOND  SUB-CLASS,  BATRACHIANS. 

Tht  Order  of  Taillm  Satrachiana^Batrackia 

Salienta. 

OxyRloBStis  Uma,  7M<ldi  ..     Siam,Gamboia,China. 

Dlcrogbw»i8  adolfi,  Qthr  ...    Himalayas. 

Ks.uAyxh\n,  SchUg         ...     Ceylon,  Mi^o. 
hexadactyla.  Less  ...    Ceylon,  M*f  ~«- 
cyanophlyctis,iJcA?ieid.  Ceylon,  Southern  In- 
^      *^    J  dia.  Lower  Bengal. 

tigriaai  Daud.  ..^ 

liebigii,  Ot^r.  •••' 

esculent «,  L.  ••> 

ailvatica,  Leeonte  .. 
gracilis,  ffi^» 


>* 
«> 


it 
•J 


Sikkim,  Nepal. 
All  over  India. 
China, 
l^ingpo. 

From      Madras     to 
Southern  China. 


Hoplobatrachus  ceylanicus, 

Peters 
PyxicephaluB  breviceps, 
Sckneid. 


Ceylon. 

Southern  India,  Hi' 
malayaa. 
.    rufescens,  Jerdon    ...     Coast  of  Malabar. 
Megalophrys  montan*,  i:«A/.  Penang,  Ceylon. 
Xenophrys  monticola,  &thr.    Khasya,  Sikkmi. 
Caoopiis  systoma,  Schneid,,    Ctmatio. 

„    globuloaus,  ^tAr      ...     Russelconda. 
Diplopelma  ornatum,/).  *  B.  Southern  India,  Cey- 

„    pulchmm,  BcUhw  ...  Siam,  China. 

Bilfo  vulgaris.    Lanr  ...  Ohms,  HimaUyas. 

calamita,  lAiir  ...  Tibet, 

kelaartii,  Gthr  «.  Southern  Ceylon, 

galeatus,  Qthr  ...  Qamboja. 

melanostietus,  Schntid.  All  over  India, 

asper,  Schleg  ...  Mergui. 

Hylorana  macrodao*yla,ff<Ar.  5^?«*^^^- p^^.^„,^ 

erythiwa,  ScAtoflf      ...    MaUyan     Penitoinla^ 

'  Soath  coast  of  Siam, 

taaoularia,  Blyth Ceylon 

malabaroa,D.  A  B.,.,   Coast  of  Malabar. 
temporaliB,  ethr  t     ...    Ceylon. 
Polypedate.  n-ouUtu..  «-,.AU  j^  th.^Con^ 

Ceylon. 
quadiilineatus^lTidfirw.    Ponang,  Singapore, 
microtympanum,  Othr,  Ceylon. 


n 
it 
» 

yi 

a 
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pleurostiotus^  Gthr, 
reticulattts,  Gihr, 

equeBi  ^<Ar. 
afghana,  Gthr. 
Ixalus  variabilis,  ^thr 

temporalis,  Gthr. 

femoralis,  Qthr. 
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Madras  Presidenoy. 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon. 

Afghanistaa. 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon. 


leucorhinus, ifar<€ns....    Ceylon. 


B^PTILBS. 

Ixalns  schmardanus,  Ke» 

laart.        ...    Ceylon. 

Rhacophorus  maximns,  

Gthr.        ...    Nepal,  Sikkim,  A^iAah- 

tao. 
Hyla  chinensis,  Gthr  ..    Southern  China,  f  ormoo. 
CalluU  pulchra.    Gray..     Ceylon,    Eastern  India, 

China. 
„    obsonrs,  Gray....    Ceylon. 
Bombinaior  Sikkimen- 

siB,  Blyth...    Sxkkim. 

77u  Order  of  Tailed  Batraehians^Bairaehui  Grtdi^ 

entia 

Cynops  chinensis.  Gray.    Ningpo.     . 
Plethodon    persimilis. 

Gray.        ...    Simn. 

The  Order  of  Burrowing  BatraekiansSatraiiia 

Apoda. 

Epicriom  glntinosum,  L.  Ceylon,  Southern  ladn, 

Khasy«,  Siam,  TeaaH 
serim. 
„    monochroum,  ^/Irr.    Singapore. 
Coscilia  oxyora,  D.  dt  B,    Coast  MalBbar. 

The  Reptiles  are  oviparous  or  oTovivipants 
vertebrate  animals  with  red,  cold  blood,  with 
three  cavities  of  the  heart,  breathing  by  lungs 
either  during  the  whole  period  or,  at  least,  in 
the  later  stages  of  their  growth.  They  aic 
naked  ;  but  lr«:quently  the  skin  ahovs  soite- 
like  folds,  or  is  tubercular,  or  forms  osseous 
scutes. 

The  First  Sub-olass  or  Eeptilia  Proper  have 
only  one  veutricle  of  the  heart,  incompletely  di- 
vided ;  two  atria.  Never  possessing  braoclus 
at  any  period  of  life*  Que  occi^tal  condyle. 
Skin  with  scale-like  folds,  or  tubercular,  or 
formiDg  osseous  scutes.  This  aab-clats  com- 
prises the  Order  of  Tortoises  (Chelonia)  that 
of  the  Lizards  (Sauria)  and  that  of  the  aaakis 
(Ophidia). 

The  order  of  Tortoises,  or  Chelonia  ire 
Reptiles  with  the  bones  of  the  thorai  uaitad 
into  a  Ottiapaoe. 

The  Land  Tortoises  ^Teatudinidtt.  Only 
one  genus  is  found  in  British  India. 

Testudo  Elegausi  or  Staned  Tortoise. 

Testudo     elegans    Sehoejpt,    p.   111.,   tsi.  t5 

Young. 

Teatudo  stellata,  Sckweig  Prodr.  sp.  13. 

Testudo  actinodes,  ^e//,  Zoo^  Jovm.  iii^  d.119. 
iv.  tab.  suppL   28  (^)  and  Teatud.    PI.  (gibbov 

^*"^  ■  'stollaita<  Qta^s  Synops.  Bepi.  p.  IS,  tdkt 
(middle  age).  ^      «      « 

geometria»  Sutton,  Jovm.  As*  8oc  Aif 

vi.  iea7,  p.  689.,  pi.  88  (adult  male). 

roegalopns,  Biyth^  Jouru.  As.    Soc.  Sng* 

xxii.  J853.  p.  640  is,  according  to  an  oral  eoD- 
muuicatiou  by  Mr.  Blyth^  identical  with  T. 
elegans. 

This  species  is  not  very  scarce,  and  is  po- 
babl>  toi  n  i  in  many  parts  of  the  Peniasuia  of 
Southern  IucIih  Well  authenticated  loeslitiei 
are  Maciras,  Coroinam lei,  the  low  jungles  of 
the  Cariialic,  Pondiclierry,  and  Ceylon-    ifr 
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oording  to  lir.  Blytb,  it  does  oot  inhabit 
Lower  Bengal,  and  is  rarely  brought  alite  to 
Calotttta.  The  shell  attainsto  a  length  of  13 
inebes^  larger  specimena  being  rery  scarce* 

Testado  Horsfieldii.  Gnt^.  Afghan  Tortoise, 
Homopuf  burnesii,  Blyth,  Jowm.  As,  Soc. 
Bemff,,  xxii.  1864,  p.  648. 

Found  in  Afghanistan,  extends  to  Nepal, 
resembles  T.  grsBcs,  the  habits  of  both  proba-* 
bly  being  alike. 

Taaludo  elongate,  Bhfth,  Joum.  As.  8oe. 
Bmy.  uii.  1853,  p.  689.  Gray,  Ptoo.  ZooU 
Soc  1856.  p«  181,  pi.  9,  Ann.  §r  Mag.  Nai. 
Hi9L\%^\yri.  p.  218. 
-  The  Burmese  Tortoise^  1 8  in.  long,  of  Arakas, 
Bomuh,  Tenasserim,  Gamboja. 

8IC0ND  FAMlIiT. 


The  Fresh-water  Tortoises — ^^Emydidse. 

Shell  sometimes  convex,  generally  more  or 
less  depressed.  Toes  distinct,  webbed ;  feet  fbr 
walking  and  swimming  ;  claws  5  (4) — 4.  Shell 
with  homy  shields  ;  caudal  shields  separate. 

Manooria  emys.    The  Brown  Tortoise. 
Ttetado  emys,  UiiU  oiui  SchUg.   Vtriand.  NoA, 
CtBchied.  Bq>t.  p.  34.  Ub.  4. 

1S3,  and  ^M,  A^i.   p.   1«.  tab.   8  and  PrL  \     Po^^  Tortoises.    Terrapena. 
290l.  Ste,  1860,  p.  Z9h,Api.  p.  81 . 

Testado.  phayrei^  Bl^th^  Joum,  A».  8oe.  Beng. 
xxn,  186d,p.  639. 

TsleopQB  Itizatus,  Lccontty  Proe.  Acad.  Nat.  Se, 
PkOmd.  1864,  p.  187. 

This  speciea  grows  to  a  rsther  Urge  aise, 
tha  shell  of  a  spedoMn  in  the  Britbh  Museum 
being  19^  inches  long,  14  inches  broad,  and 
7^  inches  deep.  It  is  found  at  Penang,  in 
Arskan  and  the  Tenasserim  Pronnees  in  Java, 
Sumatra  and  the  Murray  river  in  Australia. 

Ouora  Amboinensis.  Oray.  Baning  or  Cooro. 
Twiudo  amboinenau,  Daud,  Kept.  li.  p.  309 . 
Cisiado  aiAbQlaAiiBii.  Oray.  lU,  Jmd.  Zool.  lab. 


Oydemys  oldhami,  Grcnyj  from  Mergui 
and  Gamboja ;  S  inches  long.  The  Lao  moun- 
Uias  in  Coehin  China ;  shell  8  to  7  in.  long 
does  not  alter  much  with'sge. 

Pyxidea  Mouhotii»  Oray^  MS. 

Cyclemya  mouhotii,  Oiray  in  Ann.  and  Mag* 
Nat.  Hitt.  1862,  x.  p.  157. 

The  Lao  Mountains  in  Cochin  China  ;  sheU 
3  to  7  in.  long  :  does  not  alter  much  with  age. 

STotochelys  platynota.  Gray,  MS.  Flat- 
backed  Emys. 

Emvs  platynotay  Gray^  Proc.  Zool  Soc.  1884,  p. 
54  ;  Iltuttr.  Ind.  Zool  tab. 

SheU  10  inches  bug.    Singapore. 

Geoemyda  spinosa.     Ghray.    The  Spinous 

Tortoise. 

£mys  spinosa.  Gray,  lihutr,  Jnd,  Zod.  Beii, 
Tfttui,  tab.  (yoang). 

Malay  Peninsula,  Penang^  Singapoin  and 
Sumatra ;  habita  aquaticy  the  hind  toes  webbed  • 

Geoemyda  grandis.  Gray.  Ann,  ^  Mag. 
Not  HiH.  1861,  VL  p,  218. 

Kmys  siamensiB  {Gray  MS -J  Gunth»  Proe.  Zool. 
Soc.  I860,  jp.  818. 

.  Gamboja,  17  to  18  inches  long. 

Emys* 


J>mmamdBibr.  Erpet,  |7<n.  ii.  p.  215,  pi.  15,  fig  2. 
Terrapene   bioolor.    Bell,    ZooL    Joum,  ii.    p. 
4S4.  tab.  16. 

This  speciea  attains  to  a  length  of  8  inches  ; 


India,  at  least  near  the  coasts  of  Penang,  Sin- 
gapore, the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  Gamboja, 
Sumatra,  Java,  Amboyna,  Gilolo,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands*  The  Malayas  of  the  Penin- 
sula call  it  Baning.  It  is  more  terrestrial  in 
ita  habile  than  aquatic. 

Cnora  flavomarginata.     Black-bellied  Box 
Tortoise. 
CysSoelamyt  flavomaTginata.  Gray^ 
Ita  shell  attains  to  a  length  of  7^  inches. 

Cnora  irifasciata.    Chinese  Box  Tortoise* 
iSstado  triiaaoiata^  Gray,  Syn.  Bept.  p.  19.  /MfftC 
id,  Zoot.Uh. 
Stemotherus  trilaaoiaiuB,  Bellt  ZooL  Joum,  ii. 

299.  Ub.  18. 


The  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  all 
the  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  except 
Australia.  Formerly  (between  the  latest  geologi- 
cal and  the  historical  periods)  the  genus 
had  even  a  still  gieatei  geographical  range 
than  now,  a  species  in  a  semi-fossil  state 
being  found  in  England  and  in  other  Euro* 
pean  countries,  where  it  is  extinct  at  present. 
The  speciea  undergo  great  changea  in  extensl 
appearance  with  age,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  make  ont  the  whole  history  of  the 
development  of  a  species  fiom  the  isolated 
example  preserved  in  European  ooUeotioDs ;  on 
the  other  hsnd,  naturalists  residing  between 
the  tropics  frequently  spply  names  to  species 
for  which  they  were  never  intend6d,  thereby 


it  is  found  in  nesriy  all  the  tropical  parts  of   rendering  theur  observations  on  the  Imbits,  de- 


velopment, and  geographical  range  useless,  or 
productive  of  numerous  errors.  The  Terrapena 
abound  in  still  waters  and  tanks  in  the  southern 
parts  of  India ;  perfectly  motionless,  they 
rest  on  the  wator,  wiUi  the  shell  and 
the  snout  rsised  aboTC  its  surface,  suddenly 
disappearing  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and 
darting  away  with  the  swiftness  of  a  fish. 
Their  pointed  claws  enable  them  to  crawl 
easily  over  slippery  and  steep  places,  ud  to 
dig  Uttle  holea  fot  a  snudl  number  of  elongate 
ovate,  hard  shelled  eggs,  which  in  some  spe- 
cies require  as  long  a  period  as  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  months  before  they  are  hatched. 
They  are  chiefly  carnivorous,  and   the  flatter 


Soena  leatricted  to  China  ;  shell  7  in.  long,   the  shell,  the  broader  the  interdigital  web,  the 
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iDora  dentioulated  ike  jan^  tlM9  more  aqwikic 
and  earnif  oroQS  aie  tbe  babits  q(  the  Pood 
Torioitts.  The  food  of  t]ie  c»nu?orom  apo- 
cies  consists  of  Wat€f  insoeft^  frogs,  bimII 
fisbesy  small  fMiaatic  hirds  i^ad.  mamma)s ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  they  are  persecated 
by  alligators  and  large  fishes^  and  the  young 
and  e^gs  by  pomerooa  other  animals.  They 
are  not  used  aa  food  by  mc^n,  the  flesh  of 
most  species  having  a  very  disagreeable  amell, 
which  is  also  perceptible  when  first  taken  out 
of  the  vater  in  a  net  or  b^  a  hook  baited  with 
meat.  Pegu,  Sitang,  Schwe  Qyn,  Tenasserim, 
7^  inches  long* 

Emya  ocelMtta.    OqelU^  Pond  Tortoise. 

Emyt  ooellata,  Dum,  A  Bider.  Srpti,  gtn.  ii.  p. 
329,  pi,  I£t«  fig.  1  (not  good).  B2y<A,  in  Joum.  Ai. 
Soe.  Beng»  xzS.  1854,  p.  64S  &  xxiv.  p.  481. 

Batagurooellata,  Oray,  Sf^eld,  SepL  p.  36  ;  Proe. 
look  &c.  1896,  p.  132.  pi.  le  &  10  a. 

Bmys  betdmorai,  Blyik,  I  <*  1860,  p.  281. 

B«iys  boalH.  The  Speckled   Pond  TiKtoise. 
Cistudo  (?)  benlii,  Qtof^  &gn^  ^epi.  p.  71.. 
Enys  bsaliV  G^y»  91Uel4,  R^pt.  p.  21.  W>.  8. 
Southern  China  ;  5|  inches  long. 

Emys  thurpi.  The  Thurgi  Gray.  Sj^n.  pp. 
22  ^  72,  and  Skieldy  JkpL  p.  21. 1)um.  ^ 
Biir.  Srpet.  gen.  ii.  p*  3,18. 

Testado  thurgii,  Oray,  IlUair,  Ind.  Zool. 

SyiBS  flavo  Bigra^  Lma,  BiUL  8c.  «xv.  p.  18,  and 
in  B^kmger,  Foy,  IwL  Oiient.,  B^i.  p.  2S; 

Found  in  the  Oan^s,  pxobahly  ia  the  whole 
of  Bengal  also  accordmg  to  Cantor  in  Pe^ang. 

Smya  muliea.    Tho  Gbnaan  Tsmpan* 
Smyamutma,  CatUat^  A»n.  S  Mug*  KaL  MiM, 
1842^  is.  p.  482. 
ChuA|n« 

Bmys  ugrieana.  Ctray*  Proc^  Zool,  Soci 
1834,  p.  58,  and  Shkld.  Bepi.  p.  90.  tab.  9. 
The  Biaokiah  Pond  ToHoise.  A  native  of  CMna. 

Btnys  sinensis.  Tho  Chinese  Pond  Tortoise. 

EmyeataeaBis,  CTmy,  iVoa  ^l  Soe.  1834,  p. 

53,  and  Shield,  RtpL  pi  21.  tab.  7.  (half -grorwii^ 

Emys  bennattiit  Gr^kield,  Btfk  p.  22«  ta¥.  10. 

Neighbourhood  of  Caniont  ie  Fotm^asa  land. 

Bn^s  cMSsieollia.  Thiek-neckedPottdlWMso. 

fiiaya  crsssieaUia.^  ^roy*  ^^n,  pt  21.  tabw  7;.  fig. 
8 ;  tUuiUr.  Ind.  ZooL  ta^  %  2;  Shi^  Jfj^.  p. 
20.  Cantor,  Mai.  Rept,  p.  3. 

Bmys  nigra,  ^/y/A,  Jonrn.  At.  Soc.  Beug.  xxiv. 
1655^  p.  713. 

7  in.  long,  feada  on  frogs,  shell  fish,  and  ani- 
mal offai.  Sound  at  M ergui  and  tho^  Malayan 
Panattaula.  8peeimens  of  this  species,  or  of 
que  cbsely  aHied  to  it»  havfi  been  brought 
ftnam  Gambojai  Sumatra  and  Java,  the  coatal 
ndgea  of  those  speemiana  are  viery  indistiiiet, 
and  the  postgular  platea  oomparatively  latger. 

Eioys  reevesii.    ReeTcs's  Pond  Tortoise. 

Emyv  reaveBzi,  Gray,  Byn.  Kept.  p.  73.  Jhtm.  A 
Bikf^  B^t  gin,  H.  p.  313. 

CNOalemys  roavesii,  Owtig,  8fMd  Rtpt.  p.  10. 
pL5. 
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Pfom  3  to  4  inehea  loqgt  ia  a  valife  of 
aonthora  China  and  Coebin*Chiiuk 

Bmys  trijuga.  Geylonoae  Pood  Tortoiso. 

Bmya  trijqga^  SekieLggt.  Prodis,  p.  St.  DmtL.  4s 
Bibr.  B^p6i.  gen^  ii.  p.  810.  Otag,  SkiM  B^L 
p.  20.  Ub.  4,  and  tab.  37.  fig.  2.  Kekuuri,  Prodr» 
Fann.  OeyUm,  p.  177. 

Emy^  sebn,  thray,  Syn.  Bept.  p.  75. 

EiDys  thenni^s,  Beyneau,  in  Lem.  CaU.  Zotl.  p. 
89l  pU  29  {UBt  Qrmy). 

belangeri,  Leu. in  hekmg'Vqi^  ImL  OwimL^ 

Bept.  p.  291.  pi.  1  (not  good). 

Gsodamys  sebs,  ^ay,  Skkld^  B^  pp.  18  it  77. 

Thoroughly  aquatic  and  oanmroiiay  td^km 
comoDOO  in  the  poainaula  of  India  aod  Gk^loa. 

Bmya  macrocephala.  Broad-hesdod  Tettapen, 
Gwielaiays  maerooepliala,  ^oyt  Proe.  Zc^L  S»c 
1859,  p.  478.  pL  21,  sod  1361,  p.  laOi 
Siam,  Gambojiu 

Bmya    hamiltonii.    yeI)ow»spotted   Enija- 
Bmys  guttata,  ^ray,  Blmetr.  Ind.  ZooL  t*b. 

72. 


iMtfniHoail^  Ofti^  Sym.  Btpk  pDi  2i, ! 

pio<|aot»«  Lee$,  in  BAng.'  Voi^ 
Oriptjt.,  ZooL  Kept.  p.  294. 
Oeoclemys  bamiltonii,  Oray,  Shield,  Bepi.  pu  17. 
The  shell  of  thia  elegant  tortoiise  ia  obTong- 
ovate,  wkb  thfeo  toBgiUidinal  rid^ss^  oach 
pMs  of  Ike  vertabnd  aud  eostal  seriaa  beings 
elevated  into  ik  nodc^  pxomineuoe.  R  h 
conwkon  in  the  lower  Ganges  and  ita  vidni^. 
From  2  to  5i  inbhea  h»g..  It  feadbon  aBiauL 
8«bstanoaa-i4b  captivity  on  lanr  meat 

Paagshura^  Qrgy.  Thorax  and  atonsm 
solidy  entirely  bony,  united  into  an  imnsoTaaUa 
qampaoa ;  tkt  upper  shell  u  angularly  elevated, 
compreaaed ;  tko  foorih  and,  genevaUyf,  te 
third  vartabral  plates  are  pointed  aft  tkeir 
tion.  Sternum  flat  in  both  aexas ; 
platea  sub  qttadniifiihu%  fonning  a  smtwe  to- 
gether ;  aaodal  divkied  nata  ^o.  Feet  witb 
the  tooa  broadly  webbed.  Clawa  of  moderala 
size,  five  anteriorly  and  fqur  poateisorly.  This 
genua  is  confined  to  the  Indian  ContaneaSy 
and  ia  habit?  resemble  the  Bmydes  proper. 

Pangsbura  tecta.    The  Pangshure. 

Imya  teota,  (Tragic  Spi.  Bepti  p.  28w  tab.  25  ; 
ZMiiHr.  Ind.  Zo<d.  c.  fig.    Bef^  U^md.  a.  tab. 

£,  trigibbgsa,  Le$e.  ta  Belofig,  F^y.  htd- 
Orient.,  tiept.  p.  29. 

Batagnr  tecta,  9ray,  Shield,  Bept.  p.  38. 

Common  in  the  Gvngea  and  oMier  riven  of 
Beagal,  may  bo  easily  distinguished  by  ita 
elevated  badr,  by  the  form  of  t^^t  vvttebrai 
shield,  and  by  the  coloration  of*  the  atenrnm. 
Xhfi  first  verlebml  is  pantagoMl,.  Ih^  biader 
side  being  the  shorteat.  The  lowac  parts 
of  the  shell  yMom,  with  large  blackial^bfown 
spQta.  Shell  8  to  fi.inokea  long. 

Pan^shurar  tenttaria.    The>  Duibu 
Smystaotua  (MhOt),  Qtay^MimetT.  Imd.  ZaeL 
figs.  8-5. 
fi^    taaioxia,  Oireig,  Prec*  ZooL  Sot.  1884,>  84. 
Batagar  tentoria,  Gnty,  Shield,  Btpi.  p.  87: 

The  I>ar»  ia  tery.  similar  tft  tko  Pugakare, 


Bl&PTIL^. 
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from  whitih  it  may  \it  raadily  distingfuiidied  by 
its  somewluit  more  depressed  shell,  its  greatest 
depth  being  less  than  one-half  of  its  length. 
The  upper  shell  is  uniform  brovrn  ;  the  sternal 
plates  blackish  brown  with  yellow  margins. 
Thfl  Decean,  the  Indus,  the  banks  of  the  Kist- 
na  and  its  tributaries,  where  it  is  called  by  the 
Bati?M  GuilADgi  andc^haili. 

Pangshora  flaviyenter  Is  easily  distinguish- 
ed from  the  two  preceding  by  its  bell-shaped 
first  ?erlehnd  p\M  and  by  its  uniform  yellow- 
isb  sternum.  It  resembles  mueh  in  forai  tk6. 
P.  tecta,  but  is  tiiiher  more  elevated,  having  a 
large  impression  in  the  middle  of  the  Secbnd 
and  third  costal  plates.  The  first  vertebral 
shield  is  bell- shaped,  longer  thail  broad,  and 
broadest  behind. 

Faagshnra  smithii. 

Bitagnr  snriiliii,  Oraf,  MS* 

The  upper  shell  is  yellowish,  with  a  part  of  the 
fsrtebial  keel  Maekish.  The  lower  pafta  are 
llackiah,  each  plate  with  yellowiah  margia* 

Batagofi  Oraiff.  Tfaorai  and  stennun  solid, 
entirely,  or  nearly  entirely,  bony  in  fnlWgrown 
fpeeidnfls^  tmiled  ivtd  an  immoTeable  oafa- 
pioe ;  shell  depressed.  Sternum  flat  in  b6t!r 
sexes ;  pectoral  plates  subquadfangnlar,  forming 
a  sttture  together,  broadly  webbed  toes,  claws 
feeble.  Tfaia  genus  is  confined  to  the  Bast 
Ittdiss;  its  apedes  grdw  to  a  ooDiriderably 
Ur^  tAnt  than  tiie  Bmydes  proper,  but  hate 
the  same  habits. 

Batafitfip  baaka^    The  Batagnr. 

lavysbstagur,  Orap^  ^n.  Eefi,  p.  98^aBd  J/- 
lulr.  iid.  Z90L  tab. 

— biska,  ^rcy,  lUuitr.  Ind.  Zool,  tab. 

Trionyx  osvis.i,  0my,  Sjfu.  Ag4.  p.  60  (yery 
ysQog?], 

Tetiaonyx  longicolUf^  Leu,  in  Bdang.  Foy,  Indd 
Oriemi^j  M^  p.  297. 

Dsakft,  Dum,  A  Biir.  Efpei,  gen,  ii.  p.  841. 

lesMmii,    IhiM.  4^  Bibr.  sipa,  oen^  ill  p. 

m.  pl.I<^.  fig*  1.  iNyM>  Joum.  Am,  Soci  Jkng. 

BsUgiir  bikakik.  Qr^,  Shield,  JEtept.  p.  85,.tabk 
le,  andtab.  86(,  fig.  I  (aknU). 
TsMiAoyiL  afUhdv  (party,  Ckntor,  Oakd.  Mai, 

Head  oovered  with  andivided  akin ;  anoul 
ralher  poiated^  iMMe  turned  upwards  ^  iipper 
jaw  denticulated.  Tail  rather  shorter  than  the 
head.  Colour  uniform  brown  in  preserved 
sp^taeas,  shellSo  inchea  Idng :  it  fs  thoroogh- 
1/  aquatic  in  its  habits ;  ia  found  in  the  6an« 
ges  aadIrrawaddy,.abouBda  at  thamwiUi  of 
&e  Hoogly,  great  nitmbeia  are  broaghl'  to 
Cahsutta,  Where  they  arre'  eaten  by  parthmlar 
eaitea  and  are  tmm  kept  fior  sale  im  tdaks.. 
Br.  Oaolor  eangfat  one  in  the  sea  off  Penaag, 
with  s  small  hook  baited  with  a  shrimp^ 

Bataftnv  Unealmr.    The  Kaelrogav 
ftoi^Maeata,  Qf^$  ^pn.  t^U  p.  %%. 


lEmys  kaehuga,  Oray,  JtUatir,  hud,  Zool.  t&b. 
'      Batagar  lineata,  Ortey,  SJMd,  Rept.  p.  35.  tab. 
17  (youDg). 

An  interrupted  keel  along  the  middle  of  the 

vertebrals,    disappearing    in    old   specimens. 

Uniform  brown  above  and  yellowish  below. 

Batagur  elliolti.  Gray.  Prce,  £o9k  Soo* 
1863,  p.  Ui. 

Penku  Tambel.  Obtained  in  the  Kistna  ri- 
ver. Uniform  brownish  above,  yellowish  be- 
low*   Feet  during  life  dotted  with  brows. 

Batagur  affinis. 

7  Emys  trivifttata,  Dum^  Jli  Bibr,  Erpd.  ^eiu  ii. 
p.   381.  Cantor,  Mai,  BtpL  p.  4. 

Tetraonyx  affiniH  (part.).  Cantor,  I.  c.  p.  6. 

The  shell  of  the  adult  18  inches  long  by  13 
inches  broad.  Nuchal  plate  none ;  the  first 
second  vertebrals  broader  than  long.  Hpad 
covered  with  undivided  ekin*  Jaws  not  den. 
ticttiated,  the  tipper  with  a  slight  notch  ante. 
ribrly.  TaU  shorter  than  the  head.  Feet 
strongly  webbed  \  from  part  of  the  fore  leg 
with  imbricate,  narrow^  tranaverae  scutes; 
claws  feeble.  Rivers  and  ponda  of  the  Malay 
an  Peninsula  and  of  Penang,  but  not  muneroua. 

BttUgnr  dhongoka.    The  Dhongoka* 

Emya  dhongoka,  Oray^  IlluHr.  Ind.  ZooU  ii  tab. 
*— doviucellii,  Bwk  de  Aibr,  Srpet,  gen.   ii.  p. 
334.  «^     »  ^ 

Batagur  dh6«goka>  iShray,  Slddd  Rm,  p.  85, 
tab.  18.  (yoang)i  ft  tab.  36.  fig.  1  (skul^. 

Very  similar  to  the  B.  liiieatnt,  but  may  be 
easily  distingvished  by  a  vertebral  ridge  and 
An  interrvpted  stripe  6n  each  aide  of  it  black. 
A  yellow  line  runs  from  the  nostril  to  the  upl 
per  pait  of  the  tynipamim.  The  Ganges  at 
Snkanpoor,  Lahore,  Ne^al,  and  Assam,  The 
sh^ll  15  inehes  long  and  is  entirely  cfssited. 

Platystemumv  Chray,  Shell  entirely  bony, 
eompaiatively  email,,  much  depreased ;  sterno- 
costal suture  covered  with  a  series  of  three 
platea.  Head  very  large,  covered  with  a  thick 
hard,  horny  ease  »  Jjaws  strong.  Tail  very 
long,  ebirered  with  rings  of  snbqtiadranguldr 
fields*  Head,,  tail,  and  limbs  not  capable 
of  being  vetraeted  wichiik  the  shell.  Tees  mo'^ 
deratelf  webbed  >  <ihnra  8th>ng  five  anief iorly 
attd!  four  pestodorly. 

Platiysiernmn  megacephalum,  Uutter. 

FlatyBtenum  megacephalum,.  Gray,  Proe.  Zool 
$iP€  1831^  p.  lOtf  ;  lUnttr  Iiid.  Zool,  c.  tab.  Dum 
S  BH^.  A-peL  9m.  ii.  pi  346^  tail».  1«.  figL  6*. 

A  nati^  of  Chimin  probably  of  the  sotitfhern 
paita^  add  asteadb  soiiUiwtfds  iaiw  Fegv,  at 
8ehwo*Qyani  m  the  ditang:  nrer.  Ii  klehA 
long^  shell^  6-  indiM  in  hiigtk 

Trionyridie:  the  freshwater  Turtles. 
..    Shell  much  depressed,,  covered  with   soft 
tskin.    Feet    for    swimming;  toea    diatintlL 
^  stroBgiy  webbed  ;  olcwa  Z^^ 
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Emydo,  Oray.  Shell  oval,  depressed,  only 
partly  ossified,  oovered  with  soft  skiD,  a  more 
or  less  broad  margin  remaining  cartilaginous. 
Sternum  more  or  less  cartilaginous,  the  ossi- 
fications proceeding  from  seven  centres ;  a 
broad  flexible  flap  (valve)  on  each  side  of  the 
posterior  sternal  lobe.  Feet  broadly  webbed, 
with  three  strong  claws  anteriorly  and  poste- 
riorly. Tail  none.  The  East  Indies,  Sene- 
gambia  ;  habits  thoroughly  aquatic  and  ear* 
nivoroQS  ;  do  not  attain  to  a  large  siae  ;  eggs 
spherical.  When  the  water  dries  up,  they 
bury  themselves  deep  in  the  mud. 

Bmyda  granosa.-  The  Bun^oma. 

La  Chagrinee,  Zac€p.  Quadr.  Ovip,  i.  p.  171. 
TeBtudo  granosa,  Schoepff,    TesiiuL  p.  127.  tab. 
30.  A.  B. 
Emyda  panctaia,  Oray,  Syn.  Bept.  p.  50. 
Trioayz  punctata,  (Troy,  Illnstr.  Ind.  Zool* 

granosna,  Cfray,  lUuttr.  Ind,  Zool, 

-*— coromendellcas,  Oeoffr.  Ann,  Mtu.   xiv.  p. 

16.  tab.  5.  fig.  1. 
Oryptopas  granostis,  D.AB,  £rp,  gen.  IL  p.  501. 

Very  abundant  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel 

and   in   Lower   Bengal ;    Allahabad,  N.  W. 

Bindostan,  and  Sikkim,  length  of   shell  10 

inches,  is  relished  aa  food,  by  particular  caetoa. 

Emyda  ceylonenais.— Oay,  Shield^  Bept  p. 

64.  tab.  29  A. 

Emyda  punctata,  Ktlaart,  Prodt-  Faun.  Ceyl^ 
p.  179.  Bell,  Teatud.  c.  tab.  duab. 

Scarcely  specifically  distinct  from  £.  gra- 
nosa. Generally  distributed  in  the  lower  part 
of  Ceylon  found  in  lakes  and  tauka.  Several 
were  kept  alive  for  months  in  a  tub  filled  with 
fresh  water  fed  freely  on  animal  food,  and  also 
on  bread  and  boiled  rice,  A  large  female  laid 
three  eggs,  globular,  about  1  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a  hard  calcareous  shell.  This  and  Emys 
trijuga  are  put  into  wells  to  act  the  part  of  a 
scavenger.  Shell,  in  fresh  specimens  smooth  ; 
in  drying,  the  granolar  surface  of  the  bony 
shell  is  apparent. 

Emyda  vittata.P^^^rs,  lionaisher,  BerlAcaA. 
1854,  p*  216.  Goa.  Characterized  by  black 
streaks  and  spots  on  the  head  and  the  neck. 


Trionyx  perooellatuB,  Oray^  CaUiL 
p.  65.  tob.  31. 

The  bony  carapace  rather  longer  than  broad, 
with  a  low  but  very   distinct  vertebral   ridge. 

Peculiar  to  China ;   found  on  the  island  of 
Chusan,  common  in  Formosa. 

Trionyx  gangeticus.  Ouv,  ^egne.  Anim. 

harum,  Qrccy,  lUadr.  Jnd.  SMi.  c  tab. 

. ocelUtus,  Gray,  Illuttr.  Ind.  Zoci,  c.  tab. 

GymnopusduvaaoeUii,i>uni.^<&  Bibr.  £rpet.  ffem. 

ii.  p.  487. 

— .^wellatuB,  Bum,  ^  Biir.  I  e.  p.  489. 
Jaoqvem.  V^y.  Ind.,  Sepi*  pi.  9. 

* gasgeticuB,  (7tfak>r,  ifoi.  Sep(.p.  8. 

Bony  carapace  rather  longer  thanfbroad,  with 
a  slight  swelling  anteriorly  on  the  vertebral 
line.  Found  in  the  Ganges  and  its  tribntariea, 
upwards  to  Kepal ;  at  Penang  in  rivers  and 
on  the  sea-coast.  It  is  of  fierce  habits,  defend- 
ing itself  desperately  by  biting,  and  enuttiiig 
when  excited  a  low,  hoarse,  caeklio^  aooad. 
It  appears  to  be  far  less  numerous  at.  Penang 
than  T.  javanicns  and  Chitra  iodica.  Shell  M 
inches  long. 

Trionyx    javanieua.    Sthweigg.   Prodr.    p. 
287.  Gray,  JlUutr,  Jnd.  JSool.  e.  tab. 
Oymnopus  javaolcus,  Ihm.  4r  Biir.   JSrfet.  gem, 

iL  p.  498. 
C9rti\t^m9tk,iB<Hldaert)Cant(>r,Cat.R€^  p.  ft. 

Found  ID  the  Ganges  and  iu  tributaries  in  the 

Dekhan  and  at  Penang  is  numerous. 

Trionyx  omatus.  Oray^  Proe.  ZooL  Soc 
1861,  p.  41.  pi.  5.  (yoong).  7  inches  loog 
Siam  ;  Gamboja,  Borneo. 

Trionyx  subplanus.  3ekwigg.  Arek.  Eo- 
nigtb.  i.  p.  t89.  Gray.  IU.  Ind.  Zaol.  c.  tab. 

Gymnopus  subplanus,  Duvu  dt  IHbr.  Brptt.  piM. 
ii.  p.  496. 

Trionyx  f renatus,  Onqr,  Skadi,  Mepi.  p.  6(i. 

Dogania  subplana.  Gray,  Shield  Repi.  ^  6S. 
tab.  88  (from  a  Japanese  speoimen)* 

Found  at  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Japan. 

Trionyx  guntheri. — M^tUer. 
Dogania  guntheri.  Or.  Pr.  Zo.  See.  1882,  p.  905. 
Bony  carapace  aa  broad  as  long,  much  de- 
pressed,  especially  along  the  vertebral  line. 

Chitia.  Gray.  Very  eloady  allied  to  Trioa jx. 


Trionyx,    Osoffr.    Shell  mnch    depressed)  ... 

only  partly  ossified,  covered  with  solft  skin»  differing  only  in  the  form  of  the  head  ;  I 
dieted  into  a  broad  cartilaginous  margin  ^^"^^  •*•**  ^^  ****  '***'^  *•  *"*■*  ^^'*n«»*k^  ^^» 
posteriorly.  Sternum  more  or  less  cartilaginous, 
sometimes  with  two  pairs  ojf  externally  visible 
osseous  plates,  and  with  the  hinder  lobe  not 
dilated  into  lateral  valves.  Feet  broadly 
webbed,  with  three  atrong  daws  aat^orly  and 
posteriorly. ..  MuBftle  produced  into  a  nasal 
tube  ;  snout  conically  pointed. 

Trionyx  sinensis*     Wi^yf»,NoVn  Ad.  Aead. 
Leop.  Carol  xvii.    1835,    p.   169.  Strauch. 

Chelonoloff.  Stud.  p.  177. 

tobeteulatus.  Cantor,  Ann.Jt  Mag.  Nat.  Hid. 
ix.  1849,  p.  489. 
7y  ne  peroeellata,^ray,C«/a^  Twi.Brit.M^u.^-  48. 


hind  part  of  the  head  is  more  elongate,  whifafc 
the  snout  is  sbbrt,  with  very  thick  lipa  aad 
with  a  short,  prominent  nasal  tube. 

Chitra  indica.  Gray,  Skidd,  J&epU  p.  70. 
Trionyx  indlcus.  Gray,  Syn.  liepL  p.  47. 
— ^^segyptiacuB,  var.  ind.  Gr.  IU.  hid.  Zo.  c.  tab^ 
OymnopQB  linealuB,  Bum.  A  Bibr.  Brpet.  pcH« 
ikp:  491. 
— T-indici^s,  Cantor,  Mai,  RtpL  p.  10. 

Grows  to  a  Teiy  large  sise,  and,  like  ike 
Trionyx,  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  partiealaxlf 
the  Chinese.  Foond  in  the  Ganges  sad  io  ite 
tributaries,  upwards  into  Nepal ;  frequent  m 
the  estuaries  of  the  Malayan  Pe&inMh» 
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siM  to  be  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Spec!- 
mens  weigh  240  pounds ;  tkey  are  very  power- 
ful and  of  ferocioas  habits.   Shell  measures  37 


FOUETH  FAMILY. 

Chelonids.    Marine  Turtles. 

Marine  Turtles  are  at  once  distinguished 
by  their  long»  oompreased  fin-shaped,  non- 
retractile  feet,  the  toes  being  enclosed  in  a 
fommon  skin,  out  of  which  only  one  or  two 
davs  project.  The  carapace  is  broad  and  much 
depressed,  so  that  when  these  animals  are  on 
ihore  and  are  turned  o? er  on  their  backs,  they 
csonot  regain  their  natural  position.  They 
are  thoroughly  marine  animals ;  their  pinnate 
feet  and  their  light  shells  render  them  the 
best  swimmers  in  the  class  of  reptiles  ;  they 
lometimes  life  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from 
shorsi  to  which  they  periodically  return,  in 
order  to  deposit  from  100  to  850  soft-shelled 
eggs,  which  are  buried  in  the  sand.  The  food 
ef  sosie  species  consists  exclusively  of  algae  ; 
others  subsist  upon  fish  and  molluscs.  They 
ire  found  in  all  the  intertropical  seas  ;  some- 
tiflBCs  they  travel  far  into  the  temperate 
legions.  The  flesh  and  eg^n  of  all  the  species 
are  edible,  although  the  Indian  turiles  are 
Bttch  less  appreciated  in  this  respect  than  those 
of  the  Atlantio.  At  certain  seasons,  the  flesh  of 
Chdoma  virgata  acquires  poisonous  qualities, 
and  instanoea  of  death  ha?e  be^n  ascribed  to 
.ilsttie. 

OMNiana,  Orap^  has  fifteen  Tertebrat  and 
.SBStal  shielda,  which  are  thin  and  not  imbricate. 
Tbera  is  a  ridge  or  a  aeries  of  prominent  knobs 
shmg  the  rows  of  Tertebral  and  eostal  shields 
is  young  animala.  The  genus  ia  earnivorous, 
asting  fishes,  mollosea,  and  onistaeea :  oom- 
frins  an  Atbntie  speoies,  the  Loggerhead, 
rtieh  does  not  appear  to  extend  into  the  bt- 
Huk  Oeean,  and  G.  oHvacea  confined  to  the 
Ksat  Indiea* 

Caouana  olifacea.    The  Indian  Loggerhead. 
'  Ghelonift  olirsoea,  Skh9choUz,  Zool  Ail,  tab.  3. 
9hK«r,  Ctial  Mai  HtfL  p.  t&. 
•  C.  4«sii|]iiieri,  X>.  d>  B,  Brpa.  gttk  ii«  p.  567. 

GsoQjuub  oliyaoe«i  Cfray,  Cat,  Shield  Ji^t,  p.  78. 
'  This  apecies  ia  distinguished  from  its  Atlau- 
ie  congener  by  the  presenoe  of  only  a  single 
full  claw  to  each  of  lis  feet.  It  has  been 
band  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  coasts  of 
Malabar  and  Penaug,  in  the  seas  of  the 
Philippine  lalanda  and  of  China,  .and,  is  abund- 
nt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly.  Its  flesh, 
fengh  relished  by  the  Chineaa  is  unpalatable 
10  Europeans. 

CMonia.  ilUm.)  Oray,  SkiOd.  Sept.  p.  74. 
lu  thirteen  vertebral  and  costal  shieldB,  which 
laa  thin  aod  not  imbrieate.  Shell  of  yoang 
(toiflttls  without,  or  with  feeble^  longitadinal 


of  chelonia  extend  over  nearly  all  the  seas  be- 
tween the  tropics ;  but  whether  they  belong  to 
two  or  more  speoies  is  a  question  which  cannot 
be  decided  in  the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge. 
C.  nddss  and  0.  Tiridis  are  names  given  to 
specimens  from  the  Atlantic,  and  India.  Both 
names  are  now  considered  to  indioate  the  same 
species,  virgaia  has  been  applied  to  specimens 
from  the  Red  sea,  identical  with  others  from 
the  Indian  ocean.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  apply 
it  to  Atlantio  as  well  as  to  Indian  specimens 
and  Ottvier  and  Dumeril  and  Bibron  distinguish 
Ck,  maofdo8a  from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and 
Ck,  marmorcUa,  from  the  Atlantio.  Gray  and 
Agassiz,  consider  both  of  them  as  identical,  and 
the  former  author  as  even  synonymous  to  Gh« 
virgata.  The  differences  consist  chiefly  in 
modifications  of  the  colours  and  in  the  form  of 
the  shields,  Agassis  has  retained  the  name  of 
Gh.  midas  for  the  Atlantic  individuals,  and  of 
Oh.  virgata  for  those  from  the  Pacific.  Chelo- 
nia Tirgata,  the  Indian  Turtle,  or  Green  turtle, 
ia  found  on  ail  the  coasts  of  the  Bast  Indies.  It 
is  at  all  seasons  plentifully  taken  in  fishing- 
stakes  ia  the  Stiaits  of  Malacca;  in  size  it 
equals  the  Atlantio  Turtle,  which  it  rivals  in 
flavour.'  About  December  and  January  the  fe- 
male lands  to  deposit  her  eggs>  in  the  sandy 
beach  of  some  sequestered  islaad,  and  then 
the  fishermen  watch  during  the  moonlight 
nights  to  '  turn  turtlea.'  The  egga  are  of  a  sphe- 
ri«d  shspct  ^^Vii  1  inch  in  diameter,  covered 
by  a  soft  semi*transpaxent  membrane  of  a  pale- 
yellow  colour.  The  expert  eye  of  the  fisher- 
man baffles  the  pains  with  whioh  the  turtle 
coneeals  her  eggs,  aod  prodigious  numbers  are 
disinterred.  They  are  very  rieh-fiavoured,  like 
manrow,  and  will  keep  for  weeks  although 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  flesh  of  this  species  is 
sometimes  found  to  be  poisonous. 

Caietta,  Merr.  Ortty,]  SiUU,  Bepi-  !»•  78. 
haa  thirteen  vertebral  and  costal  shields^  which 
are  produced  behiBd' and  imbricate.  Two  olawa 
to  each  foot  Shell  of  young  animala  with 
three  keels. — Carnivorous. 

Caretta  squamata.  Uawk-bill  Turtle  ;  In- 
dian Caret, 

Csrebta  imbricata  (partj,  a  net, 
Testudo  aquamsta,  Bont,  Jav.  p.  82. 
EretmoelielyB  squamata,  Agcua.  Nat.  HUt,  U, 
State*,  i.  p.  8S3. 

Linnaeus,  in  his  'Systems  Natsiraa^'  enumerates 
the  species  ol  turtle  Ihbsous  by  the  tortoise^ 
shell  whioh  it  supplies  to  oommeieei  as  Testudo 
imbricata,  referring  to  it  specimens  ftom  the 
Atlantic  as  well  as  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
quoting  the  Javan  Testedo  sf  Momato  ci  Bon- 
tius  as  a  synonym.  All  subsequent  xoologists 
I  have  adopted  Linnssus's  view,  until  the  Indisn 
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L.  Agassis  (Kat.  Hist.  Uoited  States,  i.  p.  38S), 
under  the  name  of  Eretmoeidya  squamata. 
Vofy  small  horny  scales  lune  imbedded  in  the 
skin  of  the  neck ;  the  median  keel  eiteads 
generally  ofer  all  the  vertebr^  shields ;  ether 
ridges  diverge  from  the  point  of  eaoh  tertebral 
shield.  The  costal  shieids  also  have  sometimes 
prominent  ridges,  comnkenoing  at  the  ang^ 
they  form  with  the  marginai  plates  and  ran- 
ning  to  the  point  of  each  costal.  The  Hawk- 
bill  Turtle,  is  so  named  from  iu  rather  elongate 
and  compressed,  carved  upper  jaw»  does  not 
attsin  to  the  same  siae  as  the  other  turtlee :  a 
shell  S  feet  long  is  considered  as  extraordi- 
narily large.  It  is  fonad  throiiKboat  the  liast 
Indian  Archipelago,  is  pltrntifol  only  on  fiarts 
of  the  coasts  of  Ceylon  (Hambangtotte,  Matu- 
re), of  the  Maldives,  of  Celebes,  be.  As 
however,  turtles  always  resort  to  the  locality 
where  they  were  born,  or  wkere  they  have  breo 
used  to  propagate  their  kind,  and  as  their  eap^ 
tnre  is  very  profitable,  they  become  scarcer  and 
scarcer  at  places  where  they  are  known  to  bave 
been  abundant  formerly,  some  speeimena  sell 
in  Ceylon  for  as  mneh  as  i64,  tiie  price  depend- 
ing on  the  qoality  ef  the  shell,  if  taken  from 
the  animal  when  decomposition  has  set  in,  the 
colour  of  the  sheB  beeomea  elonded  aod  milky, 
and  hence  the  cruel  eipedient  is  resortad  to  of 
snspending  the  turtle  over  fire  till  heal  makes 
the  shields  start  from  the  boay  part  of  the> 
carapace,  after  which  the  creature  ia  permitted 
to  escape  to  the  water,  where  they  Hve;  but 
reproduction  of  the  epidermal  shields  to  a  great 
extent  is  Improbable.  At  Celebes,  whence  A» 
finest  tortoise  sheU  is  exported  to  China,  the 
natives  kill  the  tnrtle  by  blows  on  the  head,  and 
immerse  the  shell  in  boiling  water  to  detneb 
the  plates :  dry  heat  is  only  resorted  toby  the 
unskilful. 


Dermatoefaelys,  BUAm.  Carapace  aubcovdi- 
form,  covered  with  a  eeriaeeoue  skin  lihe  the 
remainder  of  the  animal.    Herbivorous. 

Dermatochelys  coriaoea* 

Teatado  coriaoea,  L,  Sytt,  Nai.  L  p.  800. 

%>hArgii  raeronrialis,  Jferr.  Tan^  p.  19.  SMeg. 
Famn,  Jaf(m,%  Rept,  p.  6.  tab.  1. 
— — ooriaoea»  (Troy,  8jfn,  RepL  p.  51.  Dnm.  <fe 
Bibr,  Brpet.  g^n.  &  p.  560.  pL  24.  flg.  S.    TyteU. 
Jmurn.  A».  Sbe.  Beng.  1882,  p.  867,  e.  fig. 

Shell  above  with  seven  longitudinal  ridgiea» 
aeparated  from  ona  a  vHher  by  gmevea.  Skin 
sflMOth  in  adult  speciasans,  tnheicukc  in  young 
onea^  This  tmctk^  although  scarce,  appears  to 
be  spread  thiofuahoiit  almost  all  tiM  aean  of  the 
tiopiaaland  tempente  regions,  having  been 
found  in  the  Medkenanean,  ea  tfaa  sontih  oaaat 
•f  Enghind,  in  the  Weeft  Indiee,  at  the  Cape  of 
6ood  Hope,  on  the 
States,  in 


caught  on  the  coast  of  Tenasserim,  of  ooliR 
length  6  feet  %\  inches, 

TUB  ORDBR  OF  LIZARDS — SATJRIA. 

Anterior  ribs  generally  joined  to  a  aternum* 
Tail  more  or  less  long.  Jaws  toothed  ;  the 
mandibles  united  in  front  by  an  osseous  sntaic 
Limbs  generally  four,  sometimes  rudimentary 
or  not  visible  externally.  Eyelids  generally 
present.  Integuments  with  scale-like  folda  or 
osseous  scutes,  or  granular.  The  greater  portioa 
of  the  Saurian s  are  easily  distinguished  from 
the  other  orden  of  reptiles  by  their  elongate 
form,  by  their  moveable  thorax  covered  with 
skin,  by  the  presence  of  leg8»  and  by  their  general 
integuments,  which  are  either  folded  into  scales, 
or  granular,  or  tubercular^  or  shielded.  Sti]], 
there  ^re  many  saurians  which,  at  a  superficial 
Klance,  mij^ht  easily  be  taken  for  memben  of 
order — of  snakes,  and  there  is  a  gradual  iransh 
tion  between  both  these  orders.  Many  lizards 
have  several  layers  of  cells  loaded  with  diflTereal 
pigments ;  the  animal  spreads  or  compresssi 
these  layers  by  more  or  less  inflating  its  lung^ 
whereby  the  changes  in  the  oolonUon  ait 
efl^ected.  Saurians  are  oviparous:  a  Ivm  oTovivi* 
parous.  They  haye  been  diyided  into  mug 
families  ; 

Family  of  Crooodiles— CreoodiUdaa. 

Head  with  the  snout  predneed;  body  do* 
pressed,  covered  above  and  below  wiili  eqnasa 
shields  arranged  in  bngitudinal  and  tnaMntm 
seiies ;  each  donal  shield  ia  eompoeed  of  an 
osnona  dermal  soute  and  el  a  oem 
homy  epideraul  plate.  Tail  elongate^ 
prassed  Feet  short,  more  or  lesi 
Teeth  strong,  aeute  conical,  in  a  single 
Tongue  shorty  tdhersnt.  Neatrilasmnllysit! 
close  together^  on  the  top  oC  the  c 
nuly  of  the  snout.  Toes  h-^ ;  only  the 
interior  are  armed  with  dawa.  Fresh<< 
saurians  are  found  between  the  tropies  wl 
the  country  is  watered  by  sufficiently  large  ri^ 
or  lakesw  Feculiaritiea  have  indnced 
zoologists  to  consider  the  Creeodiiians 
as  a  dBetinct  aub^irder  of  the  Saariane 
cati)  or  to  separate  them  alU^ether  aa  an 
intermediate  between  the  Tortoises  and 
(Emydosauri).  The  most  eonspicnona 
ten  of  the  crocodiles  refer  to  their  tlit< 
aquatic  life ;  but  these  characiere  are  oomi 
with  an  extremely  powerful  deyehipmeat 
those  organs  which  render  the  crooodSes 
most  formidable  of  all  the  oamiToreos 
water  animals.  The  back,  the  tafl,  and  the 
are  protected  by  a  dermal  armour  composed^ 
qnadrenicnlar.  shiehi8»  which  are  anaaged  ' 
legnki  longitudinal  and  trnBavewe  series. 


propovtiaa  of  the  loed 
eooata  of  the  United  I  erooodile  in  fish,  the  profittfassl  awifhasaa 
giMlialadia*  Aidaalcl  whwhisofBttkayiil  when  paniwiby  ' 
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reptilM ;  they  fall  «a  easy  prey  especially  to  tbe 
yooDg  aninalsi  the  active  old  aidiiiak  requiring 
a  greater  quantity  of  food,  attaok  every  large 
aaxmal  which  accidentally  approaches  them, 
and,  in  o?erpowering  it,  tbe  whole  of  their 

Sverfal  organization  is  called  into  lequisitioB. 
ising  the  fictim  between  their  eapaeious 
Java,  and  fssiening  their  long,  pointed*  conical 
teeth  into  its  flesh,  tbey  draw  it,  in  one  mo- 
ment, by  their  weight  and  with  a  stroke  of  the 
tay,  hdow  the  water  and  drown  it  Their  < 
gdkt*  however,  is  mnch  too  nairow  to  allow  of 
the  paseage  of  the  entire  body  of  the  victim  ; 
and  thair  teeth  being  adapted  lor  seiaing  anid 
koUiag  fast  only,  and  not  foe  biting,  they  am 
obliged  to  mangle  the  eareasct  tearing  off  single 
IMeees  by  sudden  strong  jerks.  This  b  per- 
ibrmed  chiefly  by  lateral  motions  of  the  head 
and  front  part  of  the  body  ;  and  the  bonea  of 
tke  head  of  the  crocodile  are  mach  more  firmly 
injled  with  one  another,  and  the  processes 
of  the  cervical  vertebrsB  much  more  developed, 
ttan  in  any  other  saurian.  Indian  crocoailea 
mkahit  riven  and  estuaries,  also  the  sea-ooasts, 
and  in  calm  weather  may  be  seen  floating  si  a 
4iitsDes  of  two  or  three  ntilea  from  shore, 
nosainhabititig  small  inland  waliera  wfoioh  aie 
dried  ap  during  a  dvewight  asa  eoniHUed  to 
wander  about  in  search  of  water»  in  whiieh  alone 
they  can  procure  their  food  ;  they  do  this  dar- 
ing the  night.  Some  of  them,  however,,  espe- 
eiallj  Urge  individuals,  bury  themaelves  in  the 
■nd,  as  many  fresh-water  tortoises  and  fish  do^ 
nd  remain  in  a  state  of  torpor  below  the  hard 
mmt  daiiiig  the  time  of  the  droaght.  If  is 
dniiogtbat  period,  shortly  after  they  have  been 
aelessed  from  tbe  state*  of  anenforced  fasting, 
flat  they  are  most  formidable.  A  man  seiaed 
ki  a  croeedile  has  only  one  way  of  saving  his 
Mb,  if  not  his  limb,  namely  to  force  his  fingeiw 
Ills  the  eyes  of  the  beaot,  which  inmediateij 
hli  fio  Us  victim,  a  practice  equally  known  to 
Is  Indian  of  South  Ameritaf  to  the  Negno  of 
lima,  and  to  the  Uindoo.  It  is  not  difficok  to 
hlflh  a  single  depredator  by.  a  hook  baited  with 
bk  or  entrailsi  and.  made  fast  by  a  bunch  of 
Itog,  thin  oordSft  which  it  cannot  gnaw  asunr 
|hci  as  they  sink  into  the  spaces  between,  the 
IMh.  It  is  not  «asy  to  kill  them  on.  the  sgot,, 
^Bsept  by  a  bidl  sent  through  the  eye  into  the 
jPMn,  or  through  the  neck  to  the.  spinal  coed: 
I  coarse,  a  aevere  injury  to  any  of  the  vital 
feria  will  prove  fatal  to  ihemy  but  not  before 
PQTS  or  wedu  have  elapsed*  All  the  crocodiles. 
is  oviparous :  the  eggs  have  a  hard  shell,  and, 
Kiemble  in  size  and  shape  titose  of  a  goose ; 
iom  twenty  to  sixty  are  deposited  in  a-  hoUow 
ear  the  buike,  and  slightly  covered  over  with 
Kmld  or  sand.  The  young  erooodOes  are  of  a 
ithsr  rapid  growth,  one  hatched  at'  Madras 
tcight  yean  incKased  to  the  length  of  8  or  9 


feet,  and  was  so  powerful  ae  to  destroy  a  fhll- 
grown  buck  antelope,  which  had  come  to  drink 
water  at  the  tank  to  which  it  usually  resorted. 

Crooodiles,  Ouo.  Teeth  strong,  very  un- 
equal in  siae.  18  or  19  above,  and  15  bdow,  oa 
each  aide,  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  being  the 
strongest;  the  fourth  tooth  of  tbe  lower  yaw 
passes  into  a  groove  at  the  lateral  edge  of  the 
upper  jaw.  Snout  moderately  kmg.  The  pes* 
torior  nuchal  plates  are  sefNomted  from  the  dorsal 
by  an  interspace.  Alligatora  are  fsnud  only  in 
the  new  worM,  but  the  British  in  India,  almost 
universally  app^  this  name  to  the  Indiao  €roee» 
diluA.  Croeodilea  are  feand  in  Amefiea,  Afrieai 
Asia,  and  Australia. 

Crooodilus  palustria*    Len^  tmBdang.  V<n^ 
Lid.  Oriemi,,  Zeol.  B^pi.  p.  805.     e^. 
-^ — vnlgaxia^t  ^^r.  B,  Dum.  A  Biir.  JBtpeL  gem.  iii» 
p.  108.  OarUor^  Mai  Rtpi.  p^  16. 

trigonopa,  ^ay,  Catat  fM.  dte.,  vo,  p.  61 

.— — bombifrona,  ^hay,  t  c,  p.  09.  Httxkjf,  Ptoc" 

Lnm^  Am.  ISM,  pp^  19,  88. 
-----hipoieafeM,  CmiUltff^  Jk».  MenmrA..  zis.  tib.  a« 

figa.  1  and  3  (not  Cav^ 
Bombtfrons  trigonopa,  bray,  Ann,  A  Mag.  Nat» 
BUt.  1802.  z.  p.  309.  Ceylon  ;  Pen.  of  India  ;  Gan- 


tJpper  strrfaee  of  snout  covered!  with  numer- 
ous small,  rounded,  irregular  prominences. 

Crocodilussfamensis.  &;liijrtf.iisipJLj7. 157. 
-^-galeatas,  Can.  Ann.  Mn$.  Hitt.  Nat.  X.  p,  01 
pi.  1.  fig.  9  (aknrt  of  an  adult). 

Bombifrona  alcmenBiv,  (7f«y,  Ann.  Jk  Mag, 
Ntd.  HitL  1660,  z.  p.  209. 

Upper  suifaee  of  snout  without  proarineno 
eea  and  almost  smooth    Siam,  Oamihoja. 

Cfoeodilus  porosut.  Sehneid.  Amph.  p.  150. 
Cantor,  MdL  Mspt.  p<  10i  /srA  Jifum,  As,  8oc. 
Beng.  zzii  p.  400. 

biporoataa,  Cuv.   Os$,  Post,  v.  pt.  d.  p.  05. 

tab.  L  figs.  4, 19, 19  (young  akulb),  &  tab.  2. 
i«;8. 

MM.  A  Sehhg.  Kwohod,  Ind.  AvtMpH.  tab.  8. 
fig,  0  (Hiddjb  aged  aknU)  ^.  7,  (a|^). 

Oopbofia  pcMnoaaa,  Gray,  Ann.  A  Mag.  Nat.  Rid, 
1802,  z.  p.  m. 

Anterior  nuchal  platea  none,  or  on)y  a  pair 
of  veiy  email  ones.  E.  Indies.  Aostitdia. 

Grocodilos  pondicerianua.    Ounther. 
ObpUotCs  ponoicherianua,  Or  ay,  Ann»   it  Mag^ 
Nat.  MiSL  r868y  X.  pi  288. 

Kwentorior  ouc^l  plates..  Penin.  of  IndiB. 

GsvialiiB,  Oetffr.  Teeth  slender,^  sub- 
equali  in  size,  i7  or  &8i  above,  and  2&  or  26 
belowr,  on  eadi.  side;.  the.stiong€nt  teeth  ante^ 
NOrly  ia  the  jaws ;  taeth  directed  oatwiardsw 
Snout  very  long  and  slender-  Only  oneqpeeiee 
ia  known  from  the  Ganges, — ^the  Borneo  gavial 
Crooodilus  schlegelii;  having  been  referred  to 
Rhynehoenehus. 

Gavialis  ganfsetkus.    The  Qavifd  or  Nakoo* 
Laoarta  gaagBtioayOM.  %«f.  Mrt.  u  p.  1007* 
Crocodilua  longirostria,  SckneLd.  Hist.  Amkp*  p. 
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160.  Ouv.  Om,  Fou,  ▼.  pt  2.  p.  (K).  pL  /.  figs.  2. 
1  ^  10  &  pi.  2.  fig.  11  (li0«d  and  akuU.) 
»-— tenairoBtriB^  Cuv,  {«  e,  p.  62.  pi.  1.  figiL 
&ll^&pL2.fig.  18. 
The  length  of  the  snout  equals  that  of  nine 
or  ten  of  the  dorsal  shields.  Old  male  speot- 
flwns  ha?e  a  Isrji^  oartilaginons  hump  on  the 
extremity  of  the  snout,  JElian  notic^  that  the 
Ganges  is  inhabited  by  crocodiles  which  hsTO 
a  hen  on  the  end  of  tbe  snout,  perforated  by 
the  aostrils  and  containing  a  small  canity  for 
thereoeptioD  of  air,  so  that  the  males  are 
enabled  to  remain  under  water  for  a  longer 
time  than  the  females.  The  Oavial  attains  to 
a  length  of  20  feet.  The  correct  term  is  gariaL 

Family  of  Water  Lizards.-— Yarauidoe. 

Head  with  the  snout  produced,  pyramidal^ 
€0Tere4  with  small,  scale-like,  but  not  im- 
bricate, shields.  Teeth  acute,  compressed. 
Tongue  elongate,  slender,  terminating  in  a 
long  fork,  retractile  into  a  sbrath  at  its  baae. 
Scales  small,  equal  on  the  sides  and  on  the  back, 
arranged  in  cross  rings ;  those  of  the  belly  and 
tail  square,  in  cross  bands.  Tail  long,  general- 
ly compressed.  Toes  5 — 6,  armed  with  strong 
claws.  This  family  contains  the  largest  species 
of  lizards ;  the  greater  part  of  them  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  rivers,  and  are  excel- 
lent swimmers,  their  long,  compressed  tail 
serving  as  a  propeller ;  they  are  carnivorous, 
feeding  on  all  the  different  water-animals  and 
on  the  eggs  of  birds,  and  likewise  on  those  of 
other  large  reptiles  Their  movements  on  land 
are  not  much  less  rapid  than  in  the  water. 
Several  species  climb  trees ;  they  are  active 
during  a  part  of  the  night-  They  are  found  in 
tropic^  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia. 

Varanus.  (part).  Men.  Jmph.  p.  58. 
nostrils  are  an  oblique  slit,  situated  in,  or 
nearly  in,  the  middle  between  the  eye  and 
the  extremity  of  the  snout.  Scales  elliptic, 
small ;  those  on  the  back  and  on  the  sides  not 
imbricate,  each  being  surrounded  by  a  small, 
circular,  granular  fold.  Tail  with  a  low  crest, 
formed  by  two  or  four  series  of  strongly  keeled 
scales.    Throat  with  a  transverse  fold. 

Varanus  flavescens.  Short-toed  Water  Lizard. 

Monitor  flavescens,  Ch'ap,  7Q.  Ind.  Zool.  c.  tab. 

Vsntnos  piqaotii,  J>.  &  B.  Brpit,  gitu  m.  p.  485. 

Empagusia  flaveBCens,  ^rsjr.  LUardt,  p.  9. 

Varantis  flavescens,  Cantor,  Mat  Ript.  p*  28. 

This  species  attains  to  a  length  of  from  3  to 
4  feet,  the  tail  being  longer  than  the  body. 
Its  toes  comparatiTcly  shorter  than  in  its 
congeners. 

Varanus  dracmna.  Common  Indian  Water 
Lizard. 

?  Lacerta  dracsena,  Z.  SyH.  Nat.  i.  p.  360. 
'  Lacerta  dracieaa,  Shaw.   Zool.  iil  p.  SI 8.  pi.  67. 

Tnpiaambis  beogalensis,  Daud,  HiH^  Bept.  iii. 
V  67. 


Vannns  gattatui^  JTeer.  Ampk.  p.  5S.  LutM 
Biltnp.  Vop.  Md.  Orieni.,  RepL  p.  SOft. 
— •«- puDctatua,  Jftfrr.  J,B»A.  p.  59.  XM.lcp. 

,     809. 

Monitor  heraldicus,  Qraif,  in  Orifi  4n.  I^iiv^ 
iz.  p.  25. 
-'-*— bnigalensis,  Oay,  /.  e.  p-  ft» 

Varanos  heagalamaM,  i>.  ft  B.  Brpii^^aL  m.  p. 
480. 
heraldieos,  Qrap^  CataL  lAz.  p.  9. 

Monitor  dracsBna,  Graif,  %.  c.  p.  11. 

Varanus  bibroni,  Blytk,foum.  A».  Sac.  Beag.^, 
p.  869,  Kaiaart,  Pradr.  Baam.Cegl  Afp.f^  f. 
A  moat  common  apeeies  in  all  'Bttik 
India,  Bengal,  Nepal,  Southern  Indii,  asd 
Ceylon,  it  is  called  in  Ceylon  the  *'  <^0SDt,"  is 
found  in  great  abnndanoe  in  all  the  msritiM 
provinces,  rsrely  in  the  higher  Kandian  diibidk 

Taranus  lunatus.  Gra^^  lAoardt^  f.  li^ 
Banded  Water  Lizard. 

Sides  and  legs  dotted  with  white. 

Varanns  nebnlosus.  Clouded  Water  linvd, 
Bengal,  Siam,  Feiiang. 

Monitor  nebnlosus,  Oray,  in  Qri/,  la.  J«^ 
iz.  p.  27. 

Varanus  nebuloeas^  Dam.  ft  BQfr.  BrpiL  ^S. 
p.  483.  ?  CtfNfor,  Cai.  Mfal  Bipi.  p.  87. 

The  largest  specimen  seen  is  3|  feet  ki^ 

the  tail  being  longer  than  the  body  ;  is  fouad  n 

Bengal  aad  Siam,  perhaps  near  Penang,  hat  wi 

in  Java  as  stated  by  Bibron. 

Hydrosaorus,  JF'cujil.  This  genus  differs  im 
Varanus  only  in  its  nostrils,  which  aie  a  man 
or  less  rounded  opeuing  near  the  extremitj  of 
the  snout. 

Hydroaauins  salTator.  Oray  OeellatedWilff 

Lizard, 
fitellio  salvator.  Lour.  Sjy«.  Rapt'  p.  56.  i 

Tapinambis  bi^ittaius,  KaJU,  Bei*r.  Zeol  f.  Ift, 
Monitor  elqgans,  Ortty,  Zool.  Joum.  ni  p.  tSi 
Varanas  vittatna,  Lea.  in  Bilang.    Fof.  /tT 
«.,  Roft.  p.  d07. 

bmitatas,  />.  ft  Si6r.  BrpU.  ghu  iS.  p 
VarftQua  aaWator,  (kaU.   OaL  Mai  Btfi.  ^ 
Monitor  bivittotua,  Sehleg.  ShfnbL  p.  78. 

81,  ft  Ub.  22.  figs.  1,2. 

An  inhabitant  of  the   Archipelago; 
Indian  continent  ;    China,     Siam, 
it  is  '*  Tcry   numerous  in   hilly  and 
localities  bf  the  Malayan  peninaula.  It  is 
monly,  during  the  day,  obsenred  in  the  b 
of  trees  overhanging  rivers,  preying  upon 
and  their  eggs  and  smaller  lizards,  and 
disturbed,  it  throws  itself  from  a  cond' 
height  into  the  water ;  it  will 
defend  itself  with  teeth  and  claws  and  bv  a 
of  the  tail,  low  castes  in  India  dig  them  oat 
their  burrows  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
flesh  being  greatly  relished.     Some  attaii 
nearly  7  feet  in  length." 

Family  of  Land  Lizards. — Lacertidoe. 

Head  covered  with  shields,  which  aie 
metrically  arranged.     Tongue   aleader, 
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eisertiV'  termiDating  in  a  fork.    Scales  on  the  I  ratber  swollen  ;  a  small  binder  naaaK    Eyelids 


back  j^ranalar  or  rhombic,  on  the  sides  granu- 
lar; on  the  belly  larger,  quadrangular  or 
roanded,  and  arranged  in  cross  bends.  No 
loogitu(Unal  fold  along  the  sides,  but  generally 
I  fold  across  the  throat.  Tail  very  long, 
rounded,  with  the  scales  arranged  in  rings  ; 
Ingile.  Eyes  diurnal,  with  eyelids  ;  tympanum 
linnet,  limbs  four,  well  developed.  The 
ipecies  do  not  attain  to  any  considerable  size  ; 
most  of  them  are  found  in  Africa,  America, 
md  Europe.  They  live  generally  on  the  ground, 
ittd  are  not  burrowing. 

Tacbydromus,   Baudin* 
Head   elongate- pyramidal,  body  subcylin- 
irical,  tail  very  long.   Nostril  in  a  single  nasal 


present  ;  collar  none,  only  a  small  fold  before 
each  shoulder.  Ventral  scales  four-sided, 
smooth,  longitudinally  arranged.  Femoral 
pores.  Toes  5^5,  keeled  beneath,  not  toothed 
on  the  sides. 

Cabrita  leschenaulti!.  Gunther. 

Lacerta  leschenaultii,  MUne-JBdv*  Ann*  Se.  Kat 
xvi.  pp.  80,  H6.  pi.  6.  fig.  9  (head). 

C&lo»un  lechenaultii,  J>.  diB,  Erp.  gin^v.p,  882.' 

Cabrita  bruanea,  Oray,  Ann^  NaL  HUU  i,  p.  282. 

Two  loreals  ;  the  central  occipital  very  small; 
length  5i  inches,  head  and  trunk  8  ioebes  :  said 
to  be  from  the  Coromandel  coast,  it  is  some* 
whst  locally  distributed,  seen  in  Salem,  Coim- 
bstore  near  the  banks  of  the  Cavery.  Pind 
Dadun  Khan,  in  the  Punjab  Salt  Range  ;  and 


ihield  immediately  above  the  labials.     Dorsal    Afj^hanistan.  It  frequents  bushy  ground,  hedges 

leales  large,  strongly  keeled,  the  keels  being 

iODflueut  into   longitudinal    ridges  ;  all    the 

rsntral  shields,  or  at  least  the  lateral  ones, 

mled.    Sides  covered   with  granular  scales. 

bal  shield  surrounded  by  smaller  ones  ;  one 

ir  two  injsuinal  pores  on  each  side.    Femoral 

Nffes  none.     Tail  with  rings  of  keeled,   qua- 

Irilateral  shields.    An  indistinct  collar.     Toes 

i0t  serrated  or  keeled.     Tympanum  distinct. 

Taohydromns  sexlineatns.     Lavd.  Rept  iiL 
».856.  tab.  39.  D.  <^  B.  Erpet.  ghh,z,  p.  168. 
T.  qoadrillneatus,  Daud,  i.  e.  p.  253. 
T.typicQB,  Gr.  in  Mag.  Nat,  Hut.  i.  p.  389. 

This  species  occurs  at  Rangoon,  Borneo. 
Hie  largest  is  14  inches  long,  of  whieh  the 
111  takes  11^.  seven  or  eight*     Shields  of  head  plaited  long!- 

Lcbydromu.    meridionalit.    Has  hUb<»to  j  '"«'\™"y-.  .^t"*^*'' ^w-''!r'i"'^l^i.^ *'?'''' 
n  ooLfoanded  with  T.  sexUneatas.    It  k  as    °*   '">  Si'nohes,  of  hind  limb  f  inch.    Pto- 

cured  at  Mhow,  m  pasture  land« 

Acanthodactylus,  Filzinger, 
Kostril  between  three  shields,  the  lower  of 
which  is  the  first  labial.  Eyelids  present ;  a 
scaly  fold  across  the  throat.  Ventral  scales 
four-sided,  smooth.  Femoral  pores.  Toes 
5 — 5,  keeled  beneath,  and  toothed  on  the  sides. 
The  species  are  African  ;  and  East  Indian. 


of  Euphorbia  and  clumps  of  Cactus. 

Ophiops,    Menetriei, 

Nostrils  on  the  ridge  of  the  snoat,  between 
an  upper  and  lower  nasal  plate,  both  being 
rather  swollen  ;  three  small  shields  behind  the 
nostril.  Eyelids  none  ;  collar  none,  only  a 
small  fold  before  each  shoulder.  Ventral 
shields  four-sided,  rhombic,  smooth  ;  scales 
on  the  back  rhombic,  keeled,  imbricate.  Femo- 
ral pores-  Toes  5 — 5,  keeled  beneath,  not 
toothed  on  the  sides. 

Ophiops  jerdoni  (Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng; 
xxii.  p.  653)  :— Dark  bronze  above,  black- 
spotted,  with  two  obscure  broad  dorsal  streaks ; 
below    white     throughout      Femoral   pores 


coder  as  the  species  from  the  Archipelago, 
jth  the  snout  produced  and  with  the  tail 
ceeedingly  long.  Back  brownish  olive;  a 
irk  brown  band  runs  from  the  snout,  through 
eeye,  above  the  tympanum,  to  the  loins  ; 
Is  band  is  separated  from   the  colour  of  the 

E(k  by  an  iridescent  lateral  stripe.  Found  in 
ina,  probably  also  in  Cochin-china.  Head 
lues,  trunk  1 8  lines,  tail  7\  inches. 

Taohydromns  septentrioualis.  The  most 
rthern  of  the  Tachydromi,  is  more  closely 
Sed  to  the  Japanese  species  than  to  any  other. 
Back  brownish  or  greenish-olive  ;  a  brown 
ad,  darkest  on  its  edges,  runs  from  the 
strQ  through  the  eye  to  the  tympanum,  and 
soon  lost.  There  is  a  green,  iridescent, 
lek-edged  band  on  each  side  of  the  back  in 
I  spedmeas.  Lateral  parts  greenish,  the 
rer  yellowish  specimens  procured  at  Ningpo, 
id  Irds  of  an  inch,  trunk  2  inches,  tail  7 


Dabrita,  Gray. 

(Nostrils  on  the  ridge  of  the^nout,  between 
opper  and  lower  nasal  plate,  both  being 


Acanthodactylus  neilgherrensie,  Jerd.  (Journ* 
As.  Soc.  Beng.  xxii.  p.  476) : — Anterior  tdgt 
of  ear  toothed,  scaly  ;  collar  transverse  ;  scales 
of  back  somewhat  largrer  behind  than  in  front ; 
an  occipital  piat^.   Obtained  near  Coonoor. 

Acanthodactylus  Cantoris.  Head  of  mode** 
rate  length  with  the  snout  narrowed  ;  body 
and  root  of  the  tail  rather  depressed ;  limbs  welt 
developed.  Total  length  7  inches  :^head  7 
lines ;  tail  4^  inches  ;  fore  limb  1 1  lines  ;  fourth 
(longest)  finger  Si  lines  ;  hind  limb  18  lines  ; 
third  toe  3^  lines ;  fourth  (longest)  toe  6  lines  • 
fifth  toe  6  linss. 


Family  of  Cordyles — Zonarids. 
Head  covered  with  regular;  Bymmetricali 
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many-sided    Bhielda.    Tongue    flat,    nicked.  |  anal  shields,  limbs  four,  moderately  deTdopel 
Scales  of  the  back  and  tail   large,   squarish  ;  each  with  fi?e  toes,  only  three  species  are  known* 


sides  with  a  distinct  longitudinal  fold  ;  scales 
of  the  belly  square  or  roundish,  in  cross  hRiids. 
Tail  rounded.  Ears  distinct ;  eyes  diurnal 
with  lids.  Only  one  species  of  this  family  is 
found  in  the  East  Indies, 


Pseudopus. 

f  seudopuB  et  Hyalinus,  Merran, 

SepB(]p«rt.)'«ft  OpUaaunis,  Daudin, 

Fseadopas,  Ophisaarus,  et  Dopasia,  (?ray. 

Ophiaeps,  Mith, 

Three  speeies  only  of  this  very  remarkable 
f>enu8  are  known :  one  from  North  America, 
Ophisaurus  ventralia,  with  the  palatine  teeth 
in  a  broad  band  ;  the  second  from  Soutb- 
Eastem  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  Pseudo- 
»ptts  pallasii,  with  rudimentary  hind  limbs  } 
•and,  finally,  the  Ps.  gr<acilis  from  Khasya. 

Pseudopus  gracilis.  Khasya  Glass  Snake. 
Oray.  Lizarda,  p.  56. 

Dopasia  gracilis,   Qray,  Ann,  ^  Mag.  Nat. 
Hist,  xii,  1858,  p.  839.  Qiintk.   Fr.  Z.  Soc. 
18B0,  p.  1.73. 
OphiaepB  tesseUatus^BZytAj  /•  A,  S.B.  zxii.  p.  655. 

The  typical  specimen  is  from  the  Khasya 
Hills,  15  inches  long,  the  tail  measuring  1 0. 
Whflst  in  other  Saurians  the  whole  skin  of 
the  belly  and  of  the  sides  is  extensible,  the 
extensibility  here  is  limited  to  a  separate  part 
of  the  skin. 

Family  of  Skinks — Scincidse. 
Head  covered  with  shields,  which  are  sym- 
Bietrieally  arranged.  Tongue  slender,  free^exser- 
tile,  terminating  in  two  pointed  lob^.  Scales  on 
the  back  rounded,  qnincuneial,  imbricate  ;  those 
on  the  belly  similar  to  those  on  the  back  and 
on  the  sides.  No  fold  across  the  throat  or 
along  the  side  ;  no  femoral  or  inguinal  pores. 
Tail  generally  long,  rounded,  fragile.  Eyes  and 
eyelids  well  developed.  Nostrils  in  a  separate 
plate,  between  the  frontal  and  labial  shields. 
Generally  four  limbs,  moderately  developed, 
Bometimea  feeble  or  hidden  below   the  skin. 


Tropidiphorus  macrolepis,  Oumtk.  Ps.  Z. 
S.  Ap.  23.  i8Gl,  p«  188.  From  Cfaartsboiioi 
on  the  Ck>ast  of  Siam.  It  is  5^  in.  long,  tail 
3|  brownish  gray,  slightly  marbled  with  dirk- 
er,  toes  and  lower  part  of  the  tail  dotted  witk 
brown. 


Tropidiphoms  Cochin-Chinensis,  Cuv.  Bef 
ne  A  runt  D.df  B.  Ounth.  Tr.  Montanus  Orsy, 
in  Crt,  Jn.  King,  iv«  p.  35.  Cochin-China. 

Snout  rather  more  obtuse  than  in  Tr.  Micro- 
lepis . 

Aspris  Berdmorei.  Bl,  J.  d:  8»  Bcng.  in. 
p.  650.  Mergui  has  a  compressed  and  aubaoote 
snout. 

Euprepes.     Wagler, 

Elach  scale  with  several  keels.  Tail  lonp;isk» 
rounded,  without  spines.  Nostril  in  a  siojdt 
small  shield.  Limbs  four,  each  with  five  tMs. 
The  palatel  notch  is  placed  far  backwardi. 
This  genus  has  nearly  the  same  geographicil 
distribution  as  Eumeces,  and  is  also  very  riel 
in  species.  Those  belonging  to  the  Y^ 
Indian  fauna  are  less  numerous,  and  majiK 
distinguished  as  follows  ; — 

Euprepes  chinensis. 

Atenchoaaurtts  chioensis,  Gray,  Lizardi,^  107* 

Only  one  specimen  is  known.  It  is  3  inobti 
long,  of  which  the  tail  takes  rather  more  tba 
one-half.     China. 

Euprepes  rufescens.  Common  Indian  SkioL 

Jiftcerta  rufescens,  Shaw,  Zool,  ilL  p.  S85. 

Sciocus  mnltifasciatus,  KvM,  Beitr,  p.  12. 

Tiliqua  rubriven tries,  Orayy  Ind^  Zool,  ai 
Ann.  isMag,  Nat.  HUU  1846,  xrii*  p.  430. 

T.  oarinata,  Grog,  Zool  Jowm. 

T.  Amn\B,Gray,  Ann.  Nat.  Hid.  iL  p.  289. 

Euprepes  sebn,  D.  k  B.  Erp.  gin.  v.  p.  6^ 

Tiliqua  rufescens,  Cfray,  lizard,  p.  109. 

Euprepes  rufescens,  Cfant,  Cat.  MdL  Rept.  p.  4L 

Plestrodon  sikkimensis,  Gray,  Ann.  d:  Mt^ 
Nat,  Higt,  1858,  xU.  p.  388, 

The  colaration  varies : — 

a.  Specimens  from  Madras  and  frets  tl» 


The    species  of  this  family  are  exceedingly    x)eccan  have  a  very  distiDct  yeUowish  band. 


numeroas,  and  inhabit  almost  every  part  of 
the  tropical  regions,  some  extending  into  the 
temperate  zones*  They  are  thoroughly  land 
Lizards,  preferring  dry  ground,  and  hiding 
themselves  in  the  sand,  under  stones,  &c..; 
none  of  them  enter  the  water.  They  do  not 
attain  to  any  considerable  sise,  a  few  West 
Indian  and  Australian  species  growing  to  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  wrist,  and  exceeding  a 
foot  in  length*  They  deposit  from  eight  to 
twelve  globular  eggs. 

Tropidiphoms,  Dttm,  ^  Bihr. 
^Each  scale  with  a  strong  keel ;   tail  longiah, 
rounded,  the  keels  of  their  scales  being  very 


h.  Specimens  from  Ceylon  have  the  yellov* 
ish  bands  less  distinct  than  the  former. 

c.  There  is  no   trace  of  a  whitish  band  is  i 
specimen  from  Afghanistan. 

d.  Penang,    Siam,   and   the  East  Indiii 
Archipelago  are  inhabited  by  three  varieties. 

This  18  one  of  the  most  common  and  mo^ 
widely  spread  Lizards  of  the  East  Indies ;  ifl 
occurs  in  almost  every  part  of  the  oontinenc^i 
well  as  of  the  Archipelago,  from  Afghaniai^ 
to  China  and  to  the  Philippine  Islands;  iti| 
even  said  to  inhabit  the  Sandwich  Islaodi^ 
With  regard  to  its  altitudinal  extent,  it  is  not 
found  beyond  an  elevation  of  8,000  fcel 
Cantojc  says   that  it  is  exceedingly  namerow. 


prominent,  forming  series  of  spines,  nostril  in 

a  single  small  shield.    Two  or  three  large  pre-    in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Malayan  cooa* 
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tries.  Tliey  in«y  be  seen  basking  in  the  son» 
In  bamboo  hedges,  or  on  trees  ;  and  they  fear- 
lessly enter  houses  in  porsnit  of  insects,  in 
which  they  display  great  agility.  The  female 
<lepoBits  six  to  twelve  yellowish-white,  oval, 
^Uadrical  eggs,  half  an  inch  in  length.'* 

Tiliqua  trlTittata,  Qratf,  Ind.  Zool,  C'fig*^ 
and  Jerd,  Janrn,  As,  Soc,  Beng,  xxii.  p.  478, 
appears  to  be  a  variety  of  this  species. 

Eitprepes  montioola.  This  species  is  fonnd 
in  Sikkim,  at  an  altitude  of  above  8,000  feet, 
where  it  represents  the  £.  rufescens  of  the  low- 
lands, from  which  it  may  be  distiuguished  by 
its  scales,  which  have  two  keels  only.  An 
adnlt  female  specimen  is  8^  inches  long,  of 
which  the  tail  takes  5. 

£nprepes  olivaceus. 

Daaia  olivmcea,  Gr,,  Mag.  NaL  Hist,  ii.  p.  881. 
Euprepes  ernestii,  Dum.  k  Bibr^  JSrpet,  g6n^  y. 
p.   696.  Cantor,  MaL  £ept.  p.  47. 

Upper  parts  brownish,  with  about  twelve 
narrow,  irregular,  black  transverse  stk-eaks,  eaeh 
black  scale  having  a  white  spot.  A  whitish 
band  along  each  side  of  the  root  of  the  tail. 
Lower  parts  greenish  olive. 

This  species  is  leas  numerous  than  E.  rufes- 
cens ;  it  has  been  found  on  the  Malayan  Pe- 
ninsula and  on  Prince  of  Wales'  island  ;  a 
specimen  in  the  Paris  Museum  is  said  to  have 
been  captured  in  Java.  The  largest  individual 
is  nearly  9  inches  lung ^  of  which  the  tail  takes 
father  more  than  one-half.  Cantor  found  eleven 
eggs  in  a  female,  similar  to  those  of  E, rufescens, 

"Euprepes  macularius,  Blyth.  J,  A,  S>  Beng, 
xxii.  p.  652. 

Kungpore,  like  E.  rufesoens,  Bronzed  olive 


Eameoes  quadrivirgatns,  Hcdhw,  Proc  Acad^ 
Nut.  ilft  Fhilad.  1800,  p.  602. 

Upper  parts  black,  with  a  pair  of  whitish 

lines  along  the  back,  the  lines  bcKinningfrom  the 

nose  and  the  superciliaries  ;  no  median  white 

line  ;  another  line  commences  at  the  tympanum 

and  runs  along  the  middle  of  the  side.   Lower 

parts  whitish.     Hongkong,  length   G  inches, 

head  and  trunk  measuring  2^. 

Mabouia    chinensis.    The  Chinese    Skink. 

Tiliqua  cbinensiB,  Gr,  Ann,  Nat,  Hist.  i.  p.  28^. 

Plestiodon  sinense,  D,  d:  B.  Brpit,  gin,  v.  p.  704. 

Tiliqua  rago-guttoba,  Cani.  Mag,  N^  H,  1842,  ix. 

p.  482. 

Plestiodon  chinenBiB,  Qray^  Lizard^  p.  92. 

Limbs  well  developed  :  tlie  fore  legs  extend  to 
the  snout,  the  hind  legs  halfway  or  more  than 
half  way  up  towards  the  axil.  The  oolonitioa 
changes  with  age.  The  Japanese  specimena 
are  specifically  identical  with  those  from  North 
America,  both  constantly  diifering  from  the 
Chinese  ones  in  having  an  additional  srnaU 


green  above,  pale  below  :  length  5^  in.  tail  3^.  I  oi  •  i^ 


shield  between  first  loreal  and  naaal. 

Mabouia  maculata. 
LiasoDota  maculata,  BL,  J,A,S,Beng^  xziL  p.  669» 

This  speciea  is  apparently  allied  to  Mabouia 
chinensis. 

Eumeces,  Wiegmann. 

Scales  thin,  smooth,  polished,  not  keeled* 
Tail  more  or  less  long,  rounded,  without  any 
keels  or  spines.  Nostril  in  a  single  small  shield. 
Limbs  four,  each  with  five  toes.  Palate  with« 
out  any  teeth,  the  palatal  notch  being  placed 
far  backwards,  behind  the  level  of  the  eye. 
The  speciea  of  this  genus  are  very  numeroua 
and  spread  over  nearly  all  the  dififerent  coun* 
tries  between,  or  near,  the  tropica. 

Eumeces   bilineatus.       The  bhusk-striped 


Euprepes  trilineata,  Gray,  Mag,  Nat,  Hist. 
1846,  xvii.  p.  430.  Jerdoiiy  J,  A*  Hoc.  Beng, 
xxii.  P'  479. 

Yellowish  olive,  with  three  yellowish-white 
longitudinal  bands  only  in  sandy  ground  near 
the  sea  in  the  Carnatic,  concealing  itself 
in  holes  and  fissures,  and  under  shrubs.  It 
atiaina  to  a  length  of  7  inches,  of  which  the 
tail  ia  nearly  4. 

Mabouia,  Fitdnger. 

Scales  thin,  smuoth,  polished,  not  keeled. 
Tail  rather  long,  rounded,  without  atiy  keels  or 
spines^  Nostrils  in  a  single  small  shield. 
Limbs  four,  each  with  five  toes.  Palate  with 
more  or  less  distinct  teeth,  the  palatal  notch 
being  placed  on  the  level  of  the  eye.  Only  two 
or  three  species  are  found  on  the  East  Indian 
continent 


Mocoa  bilineata.  Or  ay,  Ann,  ft  Mag.  Nai,  HisC^ 
1846,  zviii.  p.  iZ^.Jtrd.  J. A, 8, Beng,  zzii.  p,  477. 

Supra  nasal  shield  none  ;  the  lower  eyelid  ia 
transparent.  Brownish  olive  above,  greenish 
below.  Discovered  by  Jerdon  under  atonea  on 
the  summit  of  the  Neilgherries.  Length  5 
inches,  the  head  and  trunk  measuring  half  of  it» 


Mabouia  qnadrilineata. 

Plestiodon  qnadrilineatum.  Bl,  /•  A*  S,  Beng. 
xx.i,  €62. 


Eumeces  himalayanus.  Supranasal  shield 
none  ;  the  lower  eyelid  is  transparent,  green* 
ish  line  above,  with  interrupted  whitish 
lines  and  series  of  blackish  dots  ;  sides  with 
a  dark  band,  which  has  a  narrow  green- 
ish-white edge  above  and  a  broad  one  below  ; 
the  lower  parts  greenish,  each  scale  with  ft 
darker  margin. 

Specimens  were  procured  in  the  Himalayas^' 
Kashmir  ;  from  Garhwal  and  Simla.  The 
largeat  is  4  inches  long,  the  tail  measuring  half. 

Eumeces  schlegelii. 

Tiliqua  Bchlegelii .  GUnih.  Pr.  Z,  S.  1860,  p.  2$3i 
pi.  15.  fig.  C.  ^ 
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Bapranasal  •bitld  none  ;  lower  eyelid  trans- 
parent. 

Eameces  modestus.  Supranasal  shield  none  ; 
the  lower  eyelid  is  tran&pareDt.  Limbs  rather 
feeble.  Yellowish  olive  above,  with  indistinct 
and  interrupted  lines  of  bUck  dots  ;  upper 
part  of  the  sides  with  an  undulated  brown 
band  ;  lower  parts  whitish  with  some  olive 
dots.  4  inches  long,  the  bead  and  trunk 
measuring  1|  inch. 

Eumeces  reevesii. 
TiliquareevesiiyOrcyyra^iis.  N  Hut  ii.©.  292. 
Hinulia  reevedi,  Cfray,  Lisarda,  p,  76. 

Supranftsal  shield  none ;  lower  eyelid 
transparent.  Limbs  rather  feeble.  Brownish 
above,  yellowish  below,  a  dark  brown  baud  run- 
ning along  the  upper  part  of  the  side.  It  is  a 
native  of  China. 

Eumeces  ladacensis,  Supranasal  shield  none  ; 
lower  eydid  transparent.  Limbs  well  develop- 
ed. Greenish  above,  with  longtiudinal  scries  of 
black  dots  ;  sides  with  an  obscure  band  ;  lower 
parts  greenish  white.  Head  and  trunk  2 
inches  long. 

Mocoa  formosa,  Blyth  (Joum.  As.  Soc. 
Beng.  xxii.  1854,  p.  651),  Blyth  refers  to 
Gray's  genua  Mocoa. 

Eumeces  indicns. 
?  LygosomaduBsuxnierii,  D  &  B.Erp.g^n.  v.  p.  i25 
Hinwliaindica,  Gr.  Mwj.  N.  B.  1858,  xii.  p.  3»8. 
??Moooaaikimenais,iJi..^.il.S.J5.xxu.  3  854,  p.  652. 

Limbs  well  developed,  common  in  Sikkim  ; 
said  to  come  from  Ningpo  in  China.  From 
8  to  10  inchea  long,  of  which  the  trunk  takes 
S  or  3^  inches. 

Eumeces    taprobanensis,     Kelaari^    Prodr, 

Faun.Zeyl.  Rept.p.  21. 

LygoBoma  fallaz,  Peters.  Monatshtr,  Berh  Acad, 
1860,  p.  184. 

.  Limba  rather  short.  Ceylon,  said  nlso,  to 
to  be  from  Ningpo  in  China  ^  found  at  Newer  a 
£Uia« 

Enmeeea  ehalcides. 

Laoerta  chaloides,  K,  Sytt.  Nat,  i.  p.  369. 

li.  aerpeoB,  Blodh  <»  BesckemfL  Berl.   Gesellsch. 

nalur/,  Freund,  ii.  p.  28.  tab.  2. 
Scincus  brachypuB,  Schn,  HUt.  Amph.jp.  192. 
Lygpsoma  serpeuB,  Gray,  ZooL  Joum.  iii,  p.  228. 
L.  aarata.  Gray,  in  Gr.  An.  Kingd.  ix.  p.  72. 
•  L.  brachypoda,  Dum.  &  Bibr.  ErpH.gin,  v.  p. 

761. 
Podophia  ehalcides,  Gray,  Lizards,  p.  88. 

Lygosoma  ehalcides^  Oanior,  Calal.  p.  49. 

Body  and  tail  very  elongate,  with  very  short 
limbs,  each  with  five  minute  toes.  Supranasal 
none ;  the  lower  eyelid  is  scaly  8  in-,  head 
and  trunk  4  in,  not  thicker  than  a  goose-quill. 
found  in  Java,  Peuang,  Siam,  and  near  Hong- 
kong. 

Eumeces  aiamensis  of  Siam.  Limbs  well 
jieveloped  i  the  fore  legs  extend  to  the  eye^  the 


hindlegs  not  quite  to  the  axiL  Uniform  green- 
ish olive  above,  whitish  below  ;  a  well-de&oed 
deep*black  band  runs  from  the  aooui  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  aides  ;  it  is  not  margined 
with  white,  is  closely  allied  to  the  West  Lodian 
Mabouia  agilis  ;  6  inches  long,  head  and  trank 
measuring  2  inches. 

Eumeces  bowrin^ii.  Brownish  olive  above, 
with  an  indistinct  dark  line  along  each  aeries  of 
I  scales  ;  a  brown  band  along  each  side  of  the 
back ;  sides  with  interrupted  aeries  of  daik- 
brown  dots  from  Hongkong,  3i  inches  kmg, 
head  and  trunk  1  ^  inch. 

Eumeces  Silbopunctatus.  White-dotted  Skink. 

Riopa  alb(^<puDctata,  Gray,  Ann.  ds  Maff.  Nat, 
Hist,  xviii.  1846,  p.  430.  Jerd.  Joutm,  As.  Soc 
Beng.  xxii.  p.  477. 

Eumeces  punctatua,  var.,  CantfMal.  I^ejii,  p.  45. 
En.  Hardwichii  ant. 

Back  uniform  olive  eoloured,  or  with  a  line 
of  very  small  dots  along  each  series  of  acaks. 
Anterior  part  of  the  sides  blackish  brova, 
with  numerous  small  white  spots.  Unifona 
whitish  below.  The  largest  specimen  seen  4^ 
inches  long,  head  and  trunk  measaring  S^ 
inches  discovered  in  the  Nellore  district  ikI 
Mergui. 

Eumeces  hard wickii.  White. streaked  Skitk. 

Riopa  hardvrickii,  Gray,  Lizards,  p.  96.  /erdL 
Joum,  As.  Soc.  Beng.  xxii.  p.  478. 

Mabouia  ekgauB^  Gray^  Lizards,  p.  95. 

Back  brownlsb  with  four  series  of  black  doti^ 
and  with  a  yellowish-white  baud  arising  firoa 
the  nose  and  from  the  saperciliaries  ;  a  aeries 
ot  black  dots  along  each  eds^e  of  these  bands  ^ 
each  scale  on  the  sides  with  a  black  dot,  the 
upper  dots  being  the  largest  and  confioest. 
Lower  parts  uniform  white  attains  to  4  or  5 
inches,  head  and  trunk  3  inches.  Jerdon  men- 
tions a  specimen  9  inches  long,  it  is  common  ia 
the  Carnatie,  found  in  Ceylon,  Patua,  and  the 
Neilgheiries> 

Eumeces  ponctatus.     The  Dotted  Skink. 

Laoerta  punctata,  L  Syst  Ned.  p  .369. 

L,  ioterpuDCtata,  Gm.  L.  Sysi.   XaL  i.  p.  1073L.I 

8ep8  sciucoides,  C'uv  Eigne.  Anim, 

Eumeces  punctatiiB,  Wiegm.   Herp.  Mex^  p.  SiUJ 

Biopa  punctata^  Gray,  Lizards,  p.  66. 

Each  scale  with  a  black  dot,  the  dots   foi 
ins:  longitudinal  series  ;  they  are  larisest  on  thaj 
back  of  the  tail,  and  sometimea  entirely  abai 
on   the  belly.    The  outer  series  of  scales 
each  aide  •of  the  back  has  very  amall  dots! 
found   on  the   coasts  of  Malabar  and  Oom* 
mandel^  in  the  nei);hbonrhood  of  Madras, 
in  the  Deccan.  Kelaart  (Prodr.  Faun.   Zeyiaa» 
p.  161)  mentions   it  as  inhabiting  Ceyion,  hA 
this  requires   confirmation.    It    attaius  to  ai 
length  of  12  inches,  the  head  and  trunk 
soring  5  inches. 

Eumeces  iaodac^lus.  The  short-toed  Skink 
Olive^  upper  parta  with  irregular  conflneDf 
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Homonota  fasciata^  Jerdon^  Joarn.  As.  Soc. 
Bang,  ixii,  p.  4G8. 

The  Geckos  do  not  attain  to  any  consider- 
able size,  the  largest  species  being  from  10  to 
14  inches  long.  They  are  carnivorous  animals 
destroying  insects,  moths,  and  even  the  young- 
er and  weaker  members  of  their  own  species  ; 
Geckos  have  even  been  seen  devouring  their 
own  tail.  They  are  of  fierce  habits,  fighting 
between  themselves,  particularly  when  one  has 
caught  a  larger  insect  than  he  is  able  to 
swallow  at  once.  They  make  a  spring  at 
their  victim.  Their  greediness  has  developed 
some  intellectual  faculties  in  the  house  Gec- 
kos :  accustomed  to  be  fed  at  a  certain  time 
with  lioe,  &c.^  these  little  lizards  will  punc- 
tually make  their  appearance,  and  fearlessly 
take  proffered  food.  Another  peculiarity  of 
the  Geckos  is  that  they  are  endowed  with 
voice :  in  Gecko  guttatus  it  is  a  shrill  cry, 
sounding  like  **  To-kee  ;"  in  Gecko  monarchus 
it  resembles  the  monosyllable  *'  Tok,"  repeated 
six  or  eight  times  with  increased  celerity  ;  in 
Hemidactyltts  frsnatus  it  is  a  sharp  quick  call, 
like  *•  chic,  chic,  chit,"  &c.  They  have  several 
vernacular  names  in  imitation  of  these  sound 
asToo-kai,  To-kee,  Cheecha,  Gokee,  Keko, 
Gecko. 

Gecko,  Oroj^.  Fingers  and  toes  dilated  in 
their  whole  length,  with  a  series  of  undivided, 
imbricate,  transverse  plates  below  ;  only  the 
short  terminal  joint  is  more  or  less  compressed  ; 
four  claws  to  each  foot.  Sides  of  the  trunk 
without  cutaneous  appendage.  The  species  of 
this  genus  are  confined  to  the  Old  World  ;  the 
following  are  found  in  British  India  : — 

Gecko  guttatus. 

LacerU  gecko,  U  Sytt.  Nat,  i.  p.  365. 

L.  teres  etQ.  verticilUtus,  Laur.  p.  44. 

L.  guttatusj  Daud,  iv.  p.        ,  tab.  49. 

L.  yerm,M€rr,AmpK  p.  42.  Or.,  Lizards,  p.  160. 

L.  annulatiis,  Kuhl,  Btitr  Zool  p.  131. 

Phitydactylus  guttatus,  D.  &  B,  Erp.  gin.  iii.  p. 
828.  Gecko  reevesii,  Qray,  Lizard*,  p,  161. 

TJiis  is  one  of  the  most  common  species  in 
^British  India,  in  Siam,  Cochin-china,  and 
Southern  China; it  is  found  on  numerous 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  but  appears  to  be 
^•atirely  absent  in  Ceylon  ;  it  frequents  houses, 
and  attains  to  a  lengih  of  10  or  12  inches. 

Gecko  stentor. 

Platydactylus    stentor,    Cantor.     Catal,    Mai. 
Aep/.  p.  18, 

Ihe  typical  specimen,  16  inches  long,    and 

obtained  from  the  villa  on   the   Pentland  hills 

at  Penang,  is  the  only  one  known  to  have  been 

found  ;  it   is  in  the   British  Museum.     The 

tpecies,  therefore,  appears  to  be  very  scarce. 

Geko  smithii.     Oray^  Zool.  Miscip.  57. 
Described  by  Dr.  J.  £  .  Gray  from  a  speci- 


men in  Fort  Pitt  Mnsenm     is  said  to  be  from 
Penang. 

Gecko  monarchus.   Gray,  Lizards,  p.  161 . 

Platydactylua  monarchus,  i>ii?n,  A  Bibr.  £rp4t. 
Gin,  iii.  p.  336.   Cantor.  CataU  Mai.  HtpL  p,  19. 

This  species  attains  to  a  length  of  7  inches  * 
the  newly-hatched  animal  is2i  inches  long. 
It  is  found  on  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  Am- 
boyna,  Borneo,  on  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and 
in  Ceylon.  It  possesses  the  power  of  chang- 
ing its  ground  colour  in  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  Gecko.  It  ia  very  numerous  at  Pc^ 
nang,  swarming  at  night  in  rooms,  oooaaionally 
giving  out  a  sound  resembling  the  monoay^ 
lable  '*  Tok,"  repeated  six  or  eight  times  with 
increased  celerity.  They  are  pugnacious  ameng 
themselves,  two  or  more  sometimes  fighting  for 
an  insect. 

Gecko  japonicns. 

PUtydactylus  japonieae,  I>um,  &  B%br.  ErDiL 
Gin.  iii.  p.  337.  .  ^ 

P.  jatnori,  StMeg.  Faun.  JaV^  Xept,  p.  lOa  pL 
2.  figs.  1-4. 

Gecko  chinenais,  Ora^f  Zool  Mite.  p.  57. 
Hemidactylns  nanus.  Cantor,  Ann,  &,  Man.  XVcrf. 
Riit.  1848,  ix.  p.  482. 

I      This  specieb  attains  to  a  length  of  5  inches  • 

it  is  found  in  Southern  Japan,    Uhma,  Chnsan* 

and  Formosa.    It  ia  a  house  Gecko. 

Gecko  swinhonis.  A  single  specimen,  4f 
inches  long,  was  sent  from  Northern  China. 

.  Gecko  subpalmatua.  The  single  specimeii 
observed  was  obtained  from  Ghikiang  (China)  ; 
it  is  4  inches  long,  the  tail  nieasuieing'one«hdl), 
and  apparently  a  female. 

Ptychozoon,  Kuhh  Fingers  and  toes  dilat. 
ed,  united  in  their  whole  length  by  a  web^ 
with  a  series  of  undivided,  imbricate,  trans* 
verse  plates  below  ;  fonr  claws  to  each  foot, 
sides  of  the  head,  body,  tail,  and  of  the  limbs 
with  broad,  wing-like  expansions  of  the  skin. 
Only  one  species  is  known. 

Ptychozoon  homaloeephalum.  The  Flying 
Gecko, 

Lacerta  homalocephala,  Crweldl,  Schrift,  naUtrf 
Frund.  BerL  iii.  p.  266.  tab.  8. 

Qecko  homalocephalus,  Tih:  Mem.  Acad 
Pitersh.  vii.  tab.  10. 

Ptycho«oon  homalooephalom,  £uil,  /«>,  182% 
p.  475.   CantoTy  Hal.  Bept.  p,  20. 

Pteropleura  horsfleldii.  Gray,  Pkil/M.  Mag.  iU 
p.  66. 

Platydactylua  homalocephalus,  Duir.  A;  Bibr.  iik 
p.  339 .  pL  28.  fig.  6,  &  pi.  29.  figs.  1  &  2. 

This  very  handsome. Gecko  has  all  the  gene« 
ral  characters  of  the  preceding  genus,  but  its 
integuments  are  dilated  into  broad  folds,  form* 
ing  wing-like  expansions  along  the  sides  of  the 
whole  animal,  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
the  Dragons  in  form  and  function.  The 
ground-colour  of  the  head  and  of  the  back 
yellowish-green    olive,  of  the  sides  reddish 
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blackish  spots.    Limbs  feeble*  with  very  sbort 
toes. 

Senira  bi-co]or»  Gray,  Philippine  islands, 
Gamboja,  8  ia.  long,  tail  4  in. 

Hagria.  Oray,  Scales  smooth  not  striated 
or  keeled,  limbs  short  feeble,  far  apart,  palate 
out  teeth. 

Hagria  vosmMsriL    Oraiff^ 
Campoodaetylus  Umarrei,  D,  and  B.  «.  p.  7ff2. 
Snout  conical ;  head  brown  ;   body  and  tail 
with  alternate,  browo  and  yellow  lines. 

Cfaiamela.  Chr^y^  Body  and  tail  elongate. 
Capering^  without  any  keels  or  spines. 

Gliiamela  lineata,  Oray^  A,  d:  H.  ii.  333. 

A  slow  worm-like  lisard,  locality  unknown. 
Brownish  with  black  lines  corresponding  to 
the  series  of  scales. 

Anguis  melanostiota,  Run%U. 
Tortrixmelanoattcta.    Gmy^ 

YentjEal  aUslds  15 1»  sub-caudals  UO.  Cor. 
Coast. 

Family  Acontisdide  or  Acootiads. 


REPTILES. 

andtnink  3.  Ceylon,  Kadngaoaraand  AHai^alla 
(3,000  feet),  and  common  at  AmbqpMnmoa. 

Nessia  monodactyla. 
Eto  ia  monodactyla,  Qrayy  Z-  c» 
R  bellii,  Dum,  ft  Bihr^  v.  p.  7SS. 
Tetrapedoa  amitlui,  Jan*  in  WUym.  Artk,   18C0, 
p.  60.  tab.  2.  lig.  4. 

This  speeiea  is  similar  to  N.  battoniL  Thit 
proportions  of  the  body  and  tail  are  the  same 
as  in  N.  b»rtonii« 

Family  of  Sand  Lizards—Sepsidae. 

This  family  differs  from  those  of  the  Skinks 
and  of  the  Acontiads  by  the  nostrils  being  in 
the  front  ed^^e  of  a  small  shield,  in  a  notch  at 
the  hinder  side  of  the  rostral.  The  species  are 
African,  extending  over  the  warmer  parts  rf 
Western  Asia,  one  speeies  reaches  to  Afghan- 
istan. 

Sphenocepha,  Blyth.  Limbs  four,  rudi- 
mentary, each  with  three  toes*     fiars  invisible. 

Sphenocephalas  tridactylus,  Blyih^  JaunL 
As.  SoC'  Befng.  xxii«  p.  65 4» 

A  sepsoid  form,  aflSnedJ  to   Sphenopa,  bat 


Head  coTcred  with  shields  which  are  symroe- 1  with  more  slender  and  elongate  shape,  and  ths 
triea^ly  arranged.  Tongue  free,  exsertile,  |  limbs  placed  more  distinetly  apart ;  the  anteriflr 
niokedat.tbeend.  Scales  on  the  back  rounded, 
qiiincuncial^  imbrieate ;  those  on  the  belly 
similar  to  those  on  the  back  and  on  the  sides. 
No  fold  across  the  throat  or^along  the  side  ;  no 
femoral  or  inguinal  pores.  Tail  long,  rounded, 
fragile.  Eye  and  lower  ey^d  well  developed. 
N<»trils  in  the  enlarged  rostral  plate,  with  a 
longitudinal  slit  behind.  Limbs  rodimenUry 
or  absent'  The  form  of  the  body  much  resem* 
blesthat  of  the  common  blind-worm  of  England, 
and  they  appear  to  have  very  similar  habits. 
Their  limbs,  if  present,  are  so  rudimpntary  that 
they  can  give  but  little  assistance  in  locomotion. 

Aeontias,  Cuvier.  Legs  entireiy  absent 
The  type  of  this  genus  is  a  South  African  spe- 
cies ;  Kelaart,  discovered  in  Ceylon  a  lizard 
which  appears  to  belong  to  it. 

Acontias  (?)  layardi,  KeUart^  Pr.  Enwai. 
Zeyl.  ii.  1^. 

Light  olive  and  spotted  longitudinally  with 
brown  spots,  paler  beneath.  Length  of  young 
4  inches.    Cinnamon    Gardens   of  Colombo. 


Nessia,  and  Evesia,  Gray,  Four  rudimen- 
tary legs.  Bostral  shield  large,  subconi- 
md,  depressed,  small,  evidently  burrow- 
ing reptiles,  approaching  the  Rhinophides  in 
habit  and  mode  of  life.  They  appear  to  be 
confined  to  the  ialand  of  Ceylon,  whilst  the 
latter  extend  also  over  some  parts  of  the 
Asighbottring  continent 


minute,  and  fitting  into  a  groove  ;  the  poaterwr 
as  large  as  in  Spheuops,  and  each  having  bat 
three  toea,  of  which  the  innermost  and  next 
are  sub-equal,  and  the  outer  much  shorter. 

Family  of  Geckos — Geckotid^ 

Head  broad  triangular,  more  or  lesa  depress-* 
ed  ;  upper  parts  granular  or  tubercular;  belly 
covered  with  small,  rhombic,  imbricate  scales. 
Tongue  rather  thick  and  short,  ka  ba- 
sal portion  being  attached  to  the  gullet 
Eyelids  generally  rudimentary,  and  not  coo- 
nivent ;  pupil  generally  erect  Toes  grenerally 
with  an  adhesive  apparatus.  The  typiedl 
forms  of  this  fanuly  may  be  recognised  at 
first  sight :  the  head  is  broad  and  depress- 
ed, with  large  eyes  •  the  body  ia  of  m»» 
derate  breadth  ;  the  tail  thick  at  tiie  base, 
tapering,  generally  somewhat  deformed,  as  ia 
easily  breaks  off  and  is  as  easily  lenewed. 
The  limbs  are  stout,  of  moderate  length, 
with  at  least  four  of  the  toes  well  developed. 
They  are  found  in  almost  every  part  be* 
tween  and  near  the  tropics,  frequenting  houses,. 
rocks  and  trees  ;  and  some  of  the  species  are 
so  numerous  around  and  within  humam  dwell- 
ings, that  ihey  are  most  familiar  objects  to  the 
inhabitants.  All  the  Indian  species,  with  the 
exception  of  Eublepharis,  are  able  to  run  up 
and  along  the  surface  of  a  wall  or  of  anj  other 
perpendicular  object ;  for  this  purpose  the 
lower  surface  of  their  toes  is   provided    with  a 


Nessia  burtonii,  Gray,  Ann.  S  Mag.  Nai.  I  series  of  moveable  plates  or  discs,  by  the   aid 


ifftjit  ii.  p.  386.  Kelaart,  Frodr.  Fann.  Zeyl. 
ii.  p.  12. 

Grows  to  a  length  of  5  inches,  the  bead 


of  which  they  adhere  to  the  surfsoe  over  whkk 
they  pass.     Ko  Gecko  has  imbricate 
on  the  back^ 
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htowiu  Iris  nch  golden  brown.  It  attains  to  a 
lenKth  of  7  inckesi  of  which  the  tail  takes  one- 
halt  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Java  and  in  a  few 
other  islands  of  the  Ea^t  Indian  Archinelago, 
Penang,  Singapore*  and  the  Island  of  Ramree 
appear  to  be  the  only  places  where  it  has  bither- 
to  been  found  in  British  India.  The  expansions 
of  the  skin  have  the  same  purpose  as  the  wings 
of  the  Dragons  and  of  the  Flyin«:  Squirrels 
ID  leaping  ;  in  leaping  these  membranes  are 
expiinded  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  from  below 
and  act  as  a  parachute.  When  the  Gecko  is  at 
rest,  they  are  kept  in  close  contact  with  the 
body  hy  muscles  attached  to  their  inferior  sur- 
face lika  other  Geckoa,  they  have  in  some  de- 
gree the  power  of  changing  the  ground-colour 
from  a  darker  to  a  lighter  shade. 

Hemiflactylus,  Cuv,  Fingers  and  toes  dilat- 
ed, ovate,  with  two  series  of  transverse,  imbri- 
tate  plates  beneath  ;  thumb  and  inner  toe  with 
the  ungual  phalanx  compressed  and  clawed, 
tbe  claw  sometimes  being  minute  :  sides  of 
the  trunk  without  cutaneous  appendage,  tail 
with  the  lateral  edge  not  serrated.  Species  of 
Uemidaetylus  occur  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
tropical  regions  ;  the  following  are  known  from 
British  India  : — 

Leiurua  berdmorei,  Blyth.  A  Gecko  from 
Mergtti,  distinguished  from  Hemidactylus  by 
havini(  the  tail  rounded,  not  depressed,  and 
without  tubercles.  It  agrees  with  Mr.  Gray's 
definition  of  Leiurus,  except  that  there  is  no 
appearance  of  the  toes  being  webbed  at  the 
base. 

Hemidactylus  triedrns. 
Gecko  triednia,  Daud.  Bist,  Hept.  iv.  p.  155. 
Wolf,  JlMel,   marJ:w.  nalurh,   OegenH.  tab.  20. 

Hemidaotylns  triedrus,  Les8,  in  Silan.  Voy. 
hd.  Orient.,  Rtpt.  p.  811.  pi.  5  .  fig.  1.  Ihm.  & 
Mf,  iii.  p.  836.  Kt^Aiart,  Prodr.  Faun,  Zeyl. 
i  p.  157- 

On  rocks  and  trees  in  Madras  ;  coast  of 
Ifalahar  :  rare  in  Ceylon  ;  a  few  specimens 
it  Trincomalee,  where  it  is  found  in  ant-hills  ; 
[elaart  never  saw  it  in  houses  or  on  trees  ;  it 
ijs  from  three  to  six  eggs,  and  attains  to  a 
ength  of  7  inches. 

Hemidactylus  subtriedrus,  Jerd.Calc.  Joum 
if.  Bqc.  Beng.  zxii.  p.   467,  from  the  Nellore 
listrict  in  the   Indian    Peninsula,    uncertain 
rhether  diatincft  from»    or  identical  with,  H. 
dedrus. 

Hemidaotylos  maenlttas.  T^whu  (j&^f^.iii.p 
^.^0y>  Lizardt,  p.  158.  Etlaart,  Pradr.  Faun* 
M  I  p.  158. 

Nabilift  argentii,  Qray,  Lisards,  p.  273. 

?  Hemidactyliia  piereaii,  Selaart,  /.  e«  p«  159. 

The  most  oommon  species  of  the  E.  Indies  ; 
Ihina,  Lahore,  Bengal,  Singapore,  Ceylon,  tbe 
iuunallay  Mountains .    The  Philippine  lalaada 


and  Mauritius.    It  is  one  of  the  oommonhonse 
Geckos. 

Hemidactylus  sykesii.  In  the  British  Mu* 
scum,  is  7i  inches  long,  and  was  brought 
by  Colonel  Sykes  from  the  Deccan. 

Hemidactylus  frsenatus.  The  Cheeoha  of 
Ceylon.  Dam,  ds  Bibr*  iii.  p.  366.  Kelaariy 
Prodr.  Faun.  Zfiyl.  i.  p.  161. 

Ceylon,  Penang,  Singapore,  Siam,  Gumboja, 
Bengal  and  Assam,  and  acoordingto  Bibn>ii 
Southern  Africa,  the  East  Indian  Arohi* 
pelago,  and  Polynesia.  It  soaroely  ever  ex- 
ceeds the  length  of  4  to  6  inches  ;  and 
is  one  of  the  most  common  house  Geckos, 
seen  soon  after  sunset  in  searoh  of  prey,  whicli 
consists  of  flies  and  other  insects.  It  does  not 
reject  boiled  rioe  and  crumbs  of  bread  always 
returning  to  the  spot  where  it  has  been  thus 
before  fed.  It  is  also  frequently  met  with  on 
trees  and  on  rocks.  The  female  lays  three  or 
four  eggs,  in  crevices  of  old  walls  or  in  the 
hollows  of  trees. 

Hemidactylus  leschenaultii.  D.  dh  B,  iii.  354. 
?  HemidactyluB  leschenanUii, /er^f«  Calc  Joum. 
Am,  Soe,  Beng,  xxli.  p.  408. 

Very  similar  to  H.  frmnatus,  with  which  it 
agrees  in  the  structure,  size,  and  nnmber  of  the 
scales  and  tubercles. 

Hemidactylus  punctatus,  Jeri.  Gak.  Jaurn. 
As,  Soe.  Beng,  xxii.  p.  467.  Back  with  some 
larger  conical  scales,  and  subcandal  scutes 
very  large.     Tellicherry. 

Hemidactylus  coctsei.  Dum,  in  Bibr.  iii. 
(1836)  p.  865.    Cantor^  Mai.  Bept.  p.  28r 

BolUlia  sublsBvis.  Gray,  ZooL  M$9e.  1842,  p.  58, 
^floLOtr,  ProdfM  Fawk,  Zeyl,  ii.  p.  18. 

Patna,  Penang,  Ceylon*  Length  6  or  7  indies 
Living  on  trees  and  on  roofs  of  houses 
Kelaart  (Prodr.  Faun.  Zeyl.  i.  p.  160)  men« 
tions  a  Hemidactylus  coctaei  as  a  species 
distinct  from  Boltalia  sublsdvis  ;  Gunther  has 
not  been  able  to  indenlify  this  H.  ooctssi  of 
Kelaart* 

Peripia,  Oray.  Fingers  and  toes  dilated, 
ovate,  with  two  series  ^  transverse,  imbricate 
plates  beneath  ;  thumb  and  inner  toe  without 
ungual  phalanx  ;  dawless :  claws  4^-4.  Sides 
of  the  trunk,  without  cutaneous  appendage. 

Peripia  peroniL 

Hemidacfcylua  peroniii  Bun,  A  Bibr,  ill.  p« 
Sdl.pl.  80.  ^,  2.  CwUor,  CaUd,  Mai.  RepL  p. 
22.    Kelaarl,  Prodr,  Faufi.  Zeyl.  I  p.  187. 

Back  uniform  granular j  without  any  tubers 
des.  This  species,  which  attains  to  a  length  of 
from  4  to  5  iuohes,  was  first  described  from 
specimens  from  the  Isle  of  Franee,  and  has 
been  found  by  Cantor  in  houses  in  the  valley  of 
Penang,  and  by  Kelaart  at  KaduganavSi  Cey« 
Ion,  where  it  frequents  trees«  ^ 
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Peripia  oanioris. 

PlatydaotyluB  lugabriB,  Candor,  Mai.  Rept.  p. 
16  (not  Dum,  <fe  Bibr,) 

Hemidactylus  peronii,  D.  ^  B.  of  Cantor, 

Back  Tirriform  granular,  without  any  tuber- 
dca  from  Penang.     It  is  3  inches  long. 

Nyctcridinm»  the  Platyurus  of  Gray.  Fingers 
and  toes  dilated,  ovate,  with  two  series  of 
transverse,  imbricate  plates  beneath  ;  thumb 
and  inner  too  with  a  compressed  ungual  pha- 
knxand  witk  a  daw.  Sides  of  the  trunk 
with  a  cutaneous  eipansion.  Tail  flattened,  ser- 
rated on  the  aides.  It  is  a  modified  form  of 
Hemidactylus,  to  which  it  stands  in  the  same 
relation  as  Ftychozoon  to  Gecko.  Only  one 
species  is  known. 

Nycteridium  schneideri. 

Stellio    platyufus,   Sehneid.    DenktchK    Aead, 
Wiu,  Munch,  1811,  tab.  1.  flg.  8. 

Laoerta  sohoeideriana,  Shaw,  Zoci,  m.  p.  278. 

Hemidactylus  platyurus,  WUgm.  Act,  Ac,  Leop. 
Card,  Nat.  Cur.  xvii.  p.  288. 

H.  marginatus,  Wiegm.  Amph,  p.  145.  Jhim.  d? 
Bidr.  iii.  p.  870.  pi.  30.  fig.  2  (not  i?ood). 

Platyurus  schnaiderianus^  Gray,  Lizards,^,  157- 

This  species  is  found  throughout  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago,  in  Assam  and  Bengal  ;  it 
la  common  in  Siam  and  at  Penang.  Kelaart 
has  sent  two  specimens  from  Ceylon.  It 
attains  to  a  length  of  4^  inches. 

Phelsuma,-  Gray.  Fingers  and  toes  free, 
rather  elonisate,  with  the  base  rather  slender 
and  with  the  extremity  dilated,  ovate  below, 
provided  with  undivided,  imbricate,  transverse 
plates  ;  claws  none. 

Phelsuma  andamftnense.  Blyih,  Joum,  As. 
Soe.  Btng.  xxix.  p.  108.  Andaman  Islands. 
Head  and  body  2  inches,  tail  (renewed)  If  mch. 

Gymnodactylus,  Spiz.  Each  finger  and 
toe  is  composed  of  two  portions  ;  a  basal  por- 
tion,  depressed,  and  provided  with  a  series  of 
transverse  plates  beneath  ;  and  a  terminal  por^ 
tion  formed  by  two  compressed,  more  or  less 
slender  phalanges  ;  claws  five  to  each  foot, 
free,  without  sheath.  Tail  cylindrical,  taper- 
ing. 

Gymnodactylus  triedrus.  Ceylon.  Nearly  4 
inches  long. 

Gymnodactylus  pulchellus.  Wa^l.  Amph, 
p.  144.     Ganior,  Catal'  Mai.  RepL  p.  25. 

CyrtodactyluB  pulchellus,  Gray,  Phil.  Mag,  ii* 
p.  56,  and  Ind,  Zool.,  Rept.  tab. 

Found  in  elevated  parts  near  Penang  and 
Singapore,  and  attains  to  a  length  of  10  inches. 
Its  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  other  Geckos  ; 
it  bites  fiercely  in  defence  ;  in  captivity  it  re- 
fuses insects.  The  integuments,  when  abont 
being  renewed,are  torn  off  pieeemeal  by  the  teeth 
and  devoured  ;  egg  of  a  spherical  form  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  whitish-yellow 
colour* 


Gymnodactylus  fnenatus.  A  fine  species  baad 
in  Ceylon  ;  it  atuins  to  a  length  of  7  bchea. 

Gymnodactylus  kandianns.  Kehari^  Pradr. 
Faun,  Zeyl.  L  p/  52.  A  small  diurnal  species, 
3  inches  long,  and  very  abundant  on  eveiy 
house  in  Kandy  and  Kaduganava. 

Gymnodactylus  my8oriensis.^«^er(2o«,  Jovm. 
As.  8oc,  Beng.  xxii.  p.  469. 

Bangalore,  frequenting  rocks  and  also  es- 
tering  out-houses. 

Grvronodactylus  indicus.  Gray,  jinn.  &  Mmg, 
Nat.  Hist,  1846,  xviii,  p.  429.  Jerdon,  Jour% 
As.  Soc.  Beng.  xiii.  p.  469.  A  small  species 
from  the  Neilgherries,  three  inches  lon^.  It 
conceals  itself  under  stones  in  the  day  time ; 
yet  it  has  the  pupil  of  the  eye  round.  He  pro- 
cured it  on  the  top  of  Dodabetta,  the  highest 
mountain  of  the  group,  and  has  also  fousd  it 
in  Coorg.  Its  colours,  when  fresh,  are  of  i 
mottled  brown,  or  greenish  brown,  with  a  rov 
of  yellow  spots  along  the  back,  edged  witk 
darker,  and  a  series  of  similarly  coloured  spots 
on  each  side. 

a,  G.  malabaricQs,  Jerd,  1.  c.  p.  469.— Dail 
brown  above,  marbled  with  black  spots,  ui 
a  white  spot  on  the  nape.  2|  inches  long. 
Forest  of  Malabflr. 

b.  G.  littoralis,  Jerd,  I.  c. — Very  slender; 
pale  brown,  with  a  series  of  paler  marks  along 
the  back  tail ;  a  black  spot  on  the  nape.  S^ 
inches  long.     Sea-coast  of  Malabar. 

Gymnodactylus  deccanensis,  Syhes,  a  pnt* 
ty  species  of  the  Deccan. 

Pentadactylus  duvauoelii.  Dum.  &  Bibr, 
iii.  p.  812.     Gray,  Lizards^  p.  160. 

Described  by  Bibron  said  to  have  beea 
brought  from  Bengal.  10  inches  long,  the  tsil 
measuring  5^  iuches. 

Pnellula,  Blytk.  Toes  not  dilated,  bat  di»' 
tinctly  ribbed,  except  on  the  ungual  phalangei, 
A  distinct  rudimentary  dorsal  crest.  No  feno* 
ral  or  prsBansl  pores,  but  a  large,  raised  glands* 
lar  space  at  the  base  of  the  thighs  underneath - 
divided  by  a  slight  median  groove  on  tk 
anterior  half,  which  >  deepens  to  form  a  l«W^ 
glandular  cavity  on  the  posterior  half.  Thil^ 
structure  is  less  developed  in  the  female. 

Pnellula  rubida,  Blyth,    Joum.  As.  iSoe*i 
Ben^-  xxix.  p.  109.     Length  about  5  indio» 
of  which  the  tail  is  half.   A  common  specieiitM 
Port  Blair  Andaman  Islands. 


Eublepharis,  Gray.  Fingers  and  toes  wt, 
dilated  or  depressed,  rather  short,  all  dave^ 
and  with  a  single  series  of  simple,  transven^ 
narrow  scales  below.  The  upper  eyrfid  broad, 
prominent,  the  lower  well  developed.  Tailcy-' 
lindrical,  tapering. 
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Eublepharis  hardwickii^  QfWf^  Zooh  Joum.  i  it  were  merely   deprived  of  its   wings.    The 
iii.  p.  8SS.    This  attains  to^a  lengUi  of  from    locomotion  of  the  Dragons  is  a  aeries  of  leaps, 

and  not  a  continuous  running  ;  they  are  the 
Anoles  of  the  Old  World.  The  transcendent 
beauty  of  their  colours  baf9e8  description.  As 
the  lizard  lies  in  shade  along  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
its  oolonra  ^  at  a  distance,  appear  like  a  mixture 
of  brown  and  grey,  and  render  ii  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  bark.  Thus  it  remains 
with  no  signs  of  life  except  the  restless  eves, 
watching  passing  insects,  which,  suddenly  ex* 
expanding  its  wings,  it  seizes  with  a  sometimes 
considerable  unerring  leap.  The  lizard  itself 
appears  to  possess  no  power  of  changing  its 
colours.  Almost  all  the  species  attain  to  the 
same  length,  viz.  7 — 8  inches,  of  which  the 
tail  takes  one-half  or  rather  more  than  one- 
half.  D,  quinquefasciatus  appears  to  be  some- 
what  larger  than  the  others. 


810  9  ioehes.  Chittagong,  Busselconda,  Ana- 
mally  Mountains,  also  found  at  Waltair,  suburb 
of  Vizagapatam. 

Family  of  Agames.-^Agamidss. 

Head  covered  with  numerous,  very  small 
flattish  or  convex  shields.  Tongue  thick,  at- 
tasbed  to  the  gullet  along  its  whole  base,  not 
or  but  slightly,  notched  in  front  Scales  of  the 
back,  sides,  and  belly  imbricate,  generally 
rhombie.  Tail  long,  tapering,  not  fragile.  Eye 
and  eyelids  well  developed  ;  pupil  rouud.  Nos- 
tiils  io  a  separate  plate.  Teeth  implanted  on 
tie  edge  of  the  bones  of  the  jaws  ;  generally  a 
pair  of  canine  teeth  in  front  of  eaoh  jaw. 
Limbs  well  developtsd.  The  Agames  are  Land 
Lizards  spread  over  almost  every  part  of  the 
Old  World  and  of  Australia,  being  much  less 
Bomerotts  in  the  temperate  parts  than  in  the 
tropical— some,  with  a  compressed  body  and 
with  a  long,  more  or  less  oompressed  tail, 
hve  on  trees  or  bushes,  whilst  others,  with 
a  depressed  body  and  with  a  shorter  tail, 
hliabit  rocks  or  plains.  The  most  slender 
sad  the  most  gaily-coloured  forms  belong  to 
the  former  division,  the  heavier  ones  with 
duller  colours  to  the  latter.  They  do  not 
attain  to  any  considerable  size,  and  none  of 
the  Indian  species  exceed  a  foot  in  length,  the 
tail  not  included.  The  greater  part  are  insee* 
tiroroas,  but  many  feed  on  vegetables  (seeds, 
frsiti,  leaves)  at  well  as  on  animals.  All  are 
oviparous*  The  species  of  the  £.  Indies  belong 
to  the  following  genera. 

Draco,  Linm.  A  aemi-circular  membrane, 
Hipported  by  the  five  or  aix  posterior  (false) 
abB,  whieh  are  much  prolonged,  forms  a  sort 
if  wing  or  parachute  on  each  side  of  the  body. 
L  vertical  appendage  is  suspended  from  the 
•iddle  of  the  throat ;  a  smaller  horizontal  fold 
I  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the  gular  appendage, 
the  Dragons  are  entirely  confined  to  the 
hit  Indies  ;  they  are  more  numerous  in  the 
behipelago  than  on  the  continent,  they 
sve  not  yet  been  found  in  Ceylon.  The 
biseter  by  which  they  are  at  once  recognized 
(the  peculiar  additional  apparatus  for  loco- 
lotion  formed  by  the  much-prolonged  five  or 
ii  hind  ribs,  which  are  eonneeted  by  a  broad 
cpansible  fold  of  the  skiu^  the  whole  forming 

sub-semicircular  wing  on  each  side  of  the 
pdy.  The  Dragons  are  Tree  Lizarda,  and, 
mping  from  branch  to  branch,  they  are  sup- 
fMi  in  the  air  by  their  expanded  paraehutes, 
hich  are  laid  backwards  at  the  sides  of  the 
fbaal  while  it  is  sitting  or  merely  running* 
I  the  hind  extremities  of  a  Dragon  were 
koff,  it  would  lie  helpless  on  the  ground  ; 
f  it  would  still  move  with    great  velocity  if 
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Draco  volans  et  prsepos,  L.  Sf9i^  NaL  xii. 
p  358. 

D.  riridis  et  fatous,  I>and.R€pt,  iii.  pp.  301,  807. 

D.  daudinii,  Dmm.  JbBibr.  iv.  p  451. 

D.  vindis,  SckUg.  Abbild,  p.  89.  Ub.  24.  fig.  1. 

D.  voUiDa,  Cantor,  Mai.  Rept.  p.  37. 
Throat  and  sides  of  the  gular  appendage 
with  numerous  brown  dots.  The  colours  vary 
much,  not  only  according  to  the  localities,  but 
also  individually  ;  the  brown  or  black  dots  on 
the  throat  appear  to  be  constant.  H^ad  metal* 
lie  brown  or  green,  with  a  black  spot  between 
the  ^es.  This  species  is  found  in  Java,  Suma- 
tra, Borneo,  Penang  and  Singapore. 

Draco  reticulatus  (n.  sp.)  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  Draco  cornutus  (n.  sp.]  from 
Borneo,  are  allied  to  D.  volans. 

Draco  maculatus.  Cantor ^  MaL  Btpi.  p.  SO. 
Draoonoulus  maculatus,  Oraig,  Lizards,  p^  S86 . 
Found  in  different  pans  of   the  coast  of 
Siam,  at  Penang,  and  in  Tenasserim. 

Draco  dossumieri,  Dum.  df  Bihr,  iv.  p. 
45^.  Jerefon,  J.  A:  Soc*  Beng.  xxii.  p.  474.    . 

Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  forests  of  the 
west  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  frequent" 
ing  the  cocoanut  and  betel*nut  fdantations  in 
their  vicinity.  It  is  tolerably  common  io  aU 
Malabar,  Cochin,  and  Tiavanoore,  but  not 
known  farther  north  .than  Malabar,  being 
either  unknown  or  very  rare  in  Canara. 

Draco  quinquefasciatus.  Gray,  Zool.  Journ. 
1827,  p.  «89  ;  Ind,  ZooL  c.  ^^.  It  is 
said  to  be  from  Peuang,  8  idches  long, 
the  tail  measuring  4. 

Draco  tOBuiopterus,  Oantk.  Proe,  ZooL  Soe, 
1861.  JfrU  28,  p.  187.  Chartaboum,  on 
the  coast  of  Siam  ;  llie  coaet  of'  Tenasserim. 

Draco  bimaculatus.— Philippine  Islai^ds. 
Draco  rostratus. — Probably  from  Borneo. 

Otocryptisy  fFiegm,  Tympanum,  bidden.  Back 
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and  sides  covered  with  small  scales,  which  an 
regularly  arranged  ;  a  few  large  oiies  scatterrd 
over  the  sid^s.  Male  with  a  low  nuchal  crest 
atid  with  a  large  gular  sac  ;  no  dorsal  crest. 
Head  without  any  prominent  spines  oi*  append- 
ages%  Limbs  excsedinfjly  long  ;  hind  limb  longer 
than  the  body.  Scales  on  tha  lower  par( 
of  the  tail  not  elongate.  Only  one  species  is 
known. 

Otocryptis  bivittata,  J9^iegm.  his,  1832, 
p.  291.  The  limbs  are  exceedingly  long,  the 
hind  limb  extending  far  beyond  the  extrt;mity 
of  the  snout,  if  laid  forwards  ;  the  fourth  hind 
too  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  third. 
Brownish  olive  ;  male  generally  with  a 
whiiish  band  along  each  side  of  the  back  ; 
six  or  seven  brown  cross  bars  on  the  middle 
of  the  back  between  the  bauds  ;  legs  and  tail 
with  brownish  transverse  bands.  Though 
local,  does  not  appear  to  be  scarce  in  Oeylon. 
At  Trincomalee,  Hinida,  RatnapurM,  and  on 
Adam's  Peak.  An  adult  male  measures  10 
inches,  the  tail  measuring  7  ;  the  length  of  its 
hind  leg  is  S^  inches. 

Lyriocephalus,  Merr,  Tyrapannm  hidden. 
Back  and  sides  covered  with  minute  scales ; 
aevernl  distant  aeries  of  large  scales  along  the 
trunk  ;  a  crest  runa  along  the. whole  vertebral 
line  ;  superciliary  maigias  pointed  behind. 
Gular  appendage  moderately  developed.  The 
adul^  with  a  globular  hump  on  the  nose. 
Only  one  species  }s  known. 

Lyriocephalus  scutatus,  Walg.  Amplu  p. 
150.  KelaarL  Faun,  Prodn  Zeyl.  i  p.  166. 

Lacerta  Bcutata,  L.  SyiL  Nat,  i.  p.  360. 

Lyriocephalus  margaritafCeiiB,JIferr..lM/'A.  p.  49. 

L.  maegragorti,  Graff,  Jnd.  Stool,  o.  fig. 

Nearly  uniform  dark  green  above,  paler  be- 
low. This  species  is  a  native  of  €eyloo.  It 
attains  to  the  lengtk  of  15  inches^  of  .which 
the  tail  takes  one-half.  The  female  lays  from 
three  to  four  liard  shelled  eggs  of  about  the 
size  of  sparrows*  eggs« 

Ceratophora,  Chray*  Tympanum  bidden. 
Sealea  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  timnk  unequal 
m  size  ;  anterior  part  of  the  back  wish  tf  radi* 
^entary,  or  withoot  any  crest ;  Aupercilihry 
margins  not  pointed  behindv  Gvlaor  sac  not 
developed  or  absent.  A  pointed  ov  scaly  ap^ 
pendage  on  the  nose,  at  least  in  the  male  sex. 
The  Lyriocephalus  and  Ceratopkora  lizards 
come  from  the  interior  of  Ceylon  and  the  two 
genera  should  perhaps  be  united, 

Geratophona  stoddartii,  Qray^  Ind.  Zocl,  c 
fig.  Ktlaart^  Frodr,  Faun,  ZeyL  i.  p.  165, 
l)ark  green,  with  dark*brown  cro3s  bands 
across  the  back,  tail,  and  limbs  ;  generally  a 
whitish  streak  behind  tile  orbit.  The  horn 
the  snout  is    move    developed  in   the 
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yonng  ;  it  is  half  an  inch  long  in  iht  former, 
whilsi  it  is  reduced  to  baK  th»t  length  iu  the 
females. 

Geratophora  tennentii,  Qunih-  in  Tetine^ 
Nat-  His.  Gejfl.  p.  281.  The  appendage  on  the 
nose  is  fleshy.  Oreen,  irreguiixly  marbled  with 
brownish.     An  inhabitant  of  Ceylon. 

Geratophora  aspera.  Brownish,  marbled  with 
darker  ;  a  rhombic  light  colotir  spot  on  ihs 
satoral  region. 

Gophotis,  Telerg.  Tympanum  hidden.  Badt 
and  sides  covered  with  very  large,  imbricate, 
irregular  scales  subeqoal  in  size.  A  niichsl 
and  dorsnl  crest.  A  small  gular  sac  in  bath 
sexes.  Male  with  oti!y  a  very  small  tuberels 
behind  thtfro^ftral  shield.  One  Ceylon  species. 

Cophotis  ceylanicay  Peters,  Monatsbrr.  ^cad, 
Dec.  18GI,  p.  IIOS.  Very  locany  distribuud 
in  Ceylon,  evidently  a  tree  Lizard. 

Japalura  et  Binncia,  Qr^.  Tympanum  hid- 
den. The  upper  parts  covered  with  sfDall,  isi* 
bricate,  keeled  scales  between  which  largjer  ones 
are  intermixed  •  dorsal  crest  low.  Tail  aligbUy 
compressed  at  its  base.  Throat  with  a  aauU 
pouch  in  the  male,  $knd  with  a  trauaverae  fdd. 
No  rostril  appendage.  Ventral  scales  of  mods, 
rate  size,  keeled  ;  scales  below  the  tail  ^m  broaA 
as  long.  Found  in  the  Himalaya,  a  aeeond  oa 
the  isliiud  of  Foriposa,  and  a  third  in  one  d 
the  Loochoo  Islauda. 

Japalura  vaxieffsta.     Gray, 

Bianeia  nig«r,  Ortty,  in  Au».  &  Jfjy.  iVb^  Mk, 
xii.  1853,  p.  3«7. 

^ikkim  ;  the  colours  vary  to  a  coBsiderabla 
extent.  A  large  female  is  almost  wholly  black 
above,  variegated  with  yellow,  alt  tfie  larger 
scales  being  6f  the  latter  colour.  The  charaD* 
tcristic  bands  on  the  head  and  side  of  the  mtdt 
are  present ;  it  attains  to  a  length  of  12  iuc^ei^ 
the  tail  taking  two-thirds  of  it. 

Japalura  swinhonis.  Formosa,  8  inches  laai^^ 

the  tail  5|  inches. 

Japalura  polygonata.  * 

Dlploderoia  potyi^oaatuai,  HaUf^ell,  iVise. 
Nat.  He.  Pkilad,  1860,  p.  480- 

Amakaxima  Island  (Loochoo);  unifom 
ish  olive  above  ;  eight  dark-coloured  bands 
th^  tail  ;  seven  upper  labials  ;   no  fold 
the  chest ;  neck  sliijrhtly  folded,  it  is  7  «'Mflwd| 
lines  long,  the  tail  measuring  5i  inehee. 

Sitana,  (MitK    Limbs  tong,  with  five  toes  i 
fi^nt  and  witik  ont'y  four  behind.    Scales 
larly  hTran^d>   keeled.     Tyntfpaaam    tmi 
ScaVcely  any  crest  on  the  necfk  ;  male  widh 
vet'y  large  gnkr  appendage  which  can  be 
ed  up  like  a  fan.  Femoral  potes  none,  an 
dfstitagnished  genas,   haYiSg    only   four 
behind.     Sitana  is  confined  to  Western 


adult  maiee  than  in  the  female^  and  in  the  'and  to  Ceylon  >  only  two  species  are  kiiowa. 
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Sitonii  poniiceriana»  Cwf.£Ug»f,Anim.  Dum. 

Oul^r  appemif  ga  tri-oolonfed — blae,  black, 
and  red.  length  8  inches,  of  which  the  tail  6 
inches,  inhabits  northern  pans  qf  Iai)iH« 

Sitava  minor. 

Sitana  pontioeriaoa,  Jerd.  Joum,  A$,  Soe.  Btng, 
sxii.  p.  473(uofc  Ctw,\ 

Readily  distinguished  by  its  proportionally 
much  longer  Hnnba  ;  found  in  tiie  nei^^liboiirhooii 
of  Madras,  where  it  appears  to  be  common  in 
fields  and  low  copses,  avoidini;  wooded  districts. 
Tte  irnlar  appendage  is  equally  drveloped  in 
both  species.  The  splendid  cot'ours  of  this  ap** 
peiidaj^are  only  exhibited  during  the  pairing 
MiS(»i.  It  is  the  common  prrey  of  many  mp- 
torial  biriks. 

Silana  pondiceriamis.  Kelaart^  Trodrom. 
faun,  Zetfl.  p.  IGi.  Ceylon  ;  probably  identi* 
Osl  with  the  Madras  species. 

Dilophyrus,  Gr^vy.  Ty-ropHnum  nnlced.  Back 
und  sides  covered  with  equally  minute  granular 
scales  ;  a  very  hf«sh  nuchal  and  dorsal  crest, 
the  lobes  of  the  crest  bein^y  united  by  a  mem- 
brane.   Gular   sac  small.     Tail   compressed. 

Dilophyrus  grandis.  Oray,  Lisards^  p.  230. 
(knlor,  Mai,  Btpi,  p.  34,  pi.  20.  Rangoon, 
Pennng.  32}  inches  Innsr,  tail  IG  inches,  one 
W88  captured  by  Sir  William  Norris  on  the 
Pen»ig  bdls,  on  tho  bank  of  a  mountain 
stream,  at  an  elevation  of  2^000  feet.  It  ap- 
pesred  slow  in  its  movements  and  of  general 
^tifgisb  habiis. 

Bronchocela,  Kaup,  Tympaniiip  nated-  BhcIc 
and  sides  covered  with  scales  equal  in  size  and 
regularly  arranged,  the  tips  oi  those  on  the 
tides  beiflj^  direcied  backwards  and  downwards. 
Bead  without  appendages  or  prominent  spines. 
Dorsal  crest  present,  formed  by  non-united 
spines.  Gular  sac  but  slightly  developed. 
Tail  not  compressed,  the  scales  on  its  lower 
lide  bein^  as  broad  as  long.  Femoral  pores 
none.  The  species  are  true  tree  Lizards,  of  a 
more  or  less  pure  Kreen  colour  ;  they  are  found 
Bbiefiyinthe  Archipelago,  but  extend  to  the 
iouthern  coasts  of  the  continent,  and  several  of 
9»  species  are  the  most  common  lizard  of  the 
hst  Indies :  they  are  not  found  in  Ceylon. 
Tfaree  species  are  known  to  occur  ou  the 
Indian  continent : — 

Bronchocela  cristatella.    The  Gruning. 
Agama  cx\9t!iie]\tL,'l(uhl,  Beilr,  Zooi,  p.  30. 
it.  gatturoaa,  Merr.  Ampli.  p.  51. 
A»  molikeoana,  LessSoif^Coqu.Jiept  pi;  l.fig.  2. 
Bronchocela  crij^tatelUy  i^vm ,  &  Mibr^  iv.  p. 
95.   Cantor,  Mai,  Rejtt.  p.  30. 

Very  common  in  the  Malayan  countries  and 
B  the  Eastern  Archipelagp,  Sumatra,  Java, 
^boyna,  Celebes,  Borneo,  Booroo,  Philip* 
)me9,  &c.  It  moves  and  leaps  with  great  quick- ' 


ness  among  the  branches  of  tr<^s.  The  colours 
change  suddenly  to  grey,  brownish  or  blackish, 
sometimes  with  orange  spots  or  with  indistinct 
black  network  ;  lai^e,  isolated,  round  black 
spots  appeared  on  the  head  or  back  or  round 
the  tympanum.  It  attains  to  a  length  of  20 
inches,  the  tail  measuring  16  inches. 

Bronchocela  smarasjdina.  Above  uniform 
beautiful  emerald-green,  below  greenish  white  ; 
both  colours  are  separated  by  a  yellow  band, 
running  along  each  side  of  the  belly,  extending 
over  the  hind  part  of  the  femur,  and  lost  be- 
hind the  root  of  the  tail.  Gamboja  ;  16|-  inches 
long,  the  tail  measuring  13  inches.  ' 

Bronchocela  jubata.  DunL,  ^  B^r,  iv.  p.  397. 

B.  gutturosa,  Gray,Lizai*d9,  p.  241  (not  Merr.) 
Common  in  Java ;  occurs  also  in  Pondicher* 

ry.  It  attains  to  a   length  of  21  iucbes^  the 
tail  measuring  1 6  inches. 

Calotes,  sp.,  Cuvier,  Tympanum  naked. 
Back  and  sides  covered  with  scales  equal  in 
sice  and  regularly  arranged,  the  tips  of  those 
on  the  sides  being  directed  backwards  and  up<" 
wards.  Dorsal  crest  present,  formed  by  non- 
united  spines.  Gular  sae  but  slightly  develop- 
ed. Bubeaudal  scales  as  broad  as  long.  Femo- 
ral pores  none. 

The  species  of  Calotes  are  closely  allied  to 
Bronchocela  ;  but  whilst  the  latter  are  almost 
entirely  condned  to  the  Archipelago,  the  Calo* 
tes  nre  found  only  on  the  oontinent^  including 
Ceylon«  As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  ex« 
tends,  the  coast  of  Slam  is  the  only  country 
where  both  genera  intermingle  with  each  other. 
The  chief  structural  difference  between  both  is 
in  the  direction  of  the  scales.  They  are  true 
I  tree  Lizards,  some  having  the  tail  rather  com- 
presseil  at  the  base.  They  feed  on  insects,  on 
tender  leaves,  and  on  berries. 

Calotes  versicolor.     The  blood  sucker. 

AgatoA  versicolor,  Daud,  Itept.nu  p-  395.' t.  44. 
.  A.  tiddemauui,  Kuht.  JBeitr,  ZooLp.  109.  Kaup. 
/w.  1827,  p.  619.  t,  8. 

A.  vultuoaa,  //aW.  Joum,' Acad,  Nat.  Sc.  Philadm 
iv.  p.  296.  t,  19. 

Calotea  -Versicolor,  Ihtm,  ft  BUr*  iv.  p.  405. 
Gray,  Lizarch,  p.  243.  Kefaert,  Prodr.  Faun,  ZeyU 
i,  n.  170.  .  Blythy  Journ,  Ah,  Soc.  Beng.,  xxii,  p. 
649;    Jtrdim,  iMd,  p.  470. 

C.  viridis.  Gray,  Ann.  A  Slag,  Nat,  Hist,  1846, 
x.viii.p.  489  ^not  Jerdon  or  Bp/th)' 

C-  rouxiy  Blyth,  I,  c,  xzi.  p.  354,  not  I),  &  B. 

The  ground-colour  is  generally  a  light 
brownish  olive,  but  the  lizard  can  change  it  to 
bright  red»  to  black,  and  to  a  mixture  of  both. 
This  change  is  sometimes  confined  to  the 
head,  at  other  tiroes  difiTused  over  the  whole 
body  and  tail.  The  bright  changeable  colours 
are  peculiar  to  the  male  during  the  breeding- 
season,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  i 
it  then  may  be  seen  seated  on  a  hedge  or 
busb|  with  the  tail  and  limbs  blacky  head,  and 
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Beck  yellow  picked  oat  with  red,  and  the  rest 
of  the  body  red. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  eommon  lizards, 
extending  from  Afghauiatan  over  the  whole 
coutihent  of  India  to  China ;  it  is  very  common 
iu  Ceylon,  not  extending  into  the  temperate 
zone  of  the  Himalaya.  Ceylonese  specimens 
are  generally  somewhat  larger  ;  one  of  them 
measured  16  inches,  the  tail  taking  H  inches. 
It  is  found  ill  hedf^es  and  trees  ;  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  '*  bloodsucker,"  cannot  be  trac- 
ed ;  iu  the  opinion  of  Kelaart  the  name 
was  i^iven  from  the  occasional  reddish  hue  of 
the  throat  and  neck,     it   frequently  raises  and 


Mergtti,  Schwe*Gyen  on  the  Sitaner  nver^ 
in  f  egUy  ranj^ing  northwards  perhaps  to  the 
Khasya  Hills  ;  Aighanistan  ?  Length  II  iBchea, 
the  tail  8  inches. 

Calotesmaria^   Grajfy  Lizard*^  p.  248. 
?  Oalotee  tricarinatus^  Blj/ih,  Jo9tr»^   Am.    Sac 

BeHg,  zxii.  p.  650. 

Specimens  from  Khasya  Hills  from  Jama. 
Himhlaya,  where  it  is  found  at  an  eleration 
of  about  3,000  feet.  Afghanistan  doubtfoL 
Length  16  inches,  the  tail  12. 

Salea,  Gray.  Tympanum  naked*    Back  and 
aides   covered    with  strongly    keeled  seeks  of 
I  moderate 


lowers  its  body  and   bead,  from  which  maho- 1  °^«"«™f  "!!  \u"^^''^  '*'^'''  scales  are  in- 
I     _  L_._  :.  . .  ^u...  ^^..  :.  j^:*.*^.  4k-.:-  -♦_  I  tcrmixed  With   the  others  on   the  eide  ;  the 

scales   from     longitudinal  serieSy    and    theif 

tips   are   directed  backwards  ;   head    withoet 

any  spines.     A  crest  on   the  back  ;  gular  see 

none.    Tail  slifchtly  compressed  at    the  base^ 


medaiiS  hate  it,  as  they  say  it  imitates  their  at- 
titudes in  prayer. 

Calotes  nemorioola,  Jerd»  /.  B.  S.  xxii-  p. 
471.  Green  obtained  near  the  foot  of  the  Coo- 
Door  ghiU  of  the  Neilj^herries.    18  inches  long. 

Calotes  roystaceus«  Bum.  ^  Bibr.  \i,  p.  408, 
Blyih  in  Kflaart^  Prodr.  Znyl.  i.  App,  p.  47. 

Green,  cloudeti  with  yellowish  ;  a  series  of 
lari^e  round  purplish-brown  spots  along  each 
side  of  tlie  back.  Burm«th,  Pegu,  Siam,  Mergui, 
Gaiuboj:i  and  Ceylun.  An  old  male  measures 
nearly  24  inches,  the  tail  taking  19  inches. 

('alotes  roiixii,  Dum,  do  Bibr,  iv.  p,  407.  C. 
EHioti,  Otinth,  Brownish,  uniform  or  spotted 
with  black.  Mr.  Blyth  has  a  0.  rooxi  from 
Biirmah  and  Ceylon  ;  but  this  determination 
Mnd  th«t  by  Mr.  Jerdon  are  incorrect.  The  lizard 
in  question  having;  a  row  of  three  or  four  spines 
above  the  tympanum.    See  G.  uigrilabris. 

Calotes  opliiomHchus. 

Lacerta  calotes,  L,  Sy-^t^Nat.  f.  p.  867. 

Agama  o|>hiouiach\i8|  Mirr,  ilwpA.  p.  51. 

Calotea  ophioinaohuii,  Oray,  ^yn.  kept,  tn  Qr^, 
Anim.  Kingd.  iz.  p.  55.  Dum»  k  Bibr,  iv,  p.  402. 
402,  Keltart.Prodr.  Faun.  ZeyL  I  I».'l69.  Tsnnent, 
Not.  But.  Cepl.^.  276. 

T  Calotes  yiridiajKeiaart,  /.  e.  p.  171  ^Qot  Orag.) 

Ceylon  and  the  tteighbouring  parts  of  South- 
ern India,  also  found  in  the  Nicobar  Islands. 
It  attains  to  a  len^fth  of  2G  inches,  the  tail 
bein}<  four  times  as  long  as  the  body. 

Calotes  platycep^,  Blyth  in  Kelaart ;  Prodr, 
Faun.  ZeyL  i.  Aliped,  p.  56.— No  black 
stripe  through  the  eye. — Cherra  Punji. 

Calotes  nigrilabris.  Peters^  in  Monateber, 
Acad.  1260,  p.  183. 

Calotes  roiixi),  Blyth.  in  Joum.  .J«.  Soc,  Beng^ 
xxii.  p.  647,  (not  Dum.  &  Bibr.) 

The  ground-colour  is  beautiful  green,  but 
the  ornam<mtal  colours  vary, — not  very  rare 
in  Ceylon  ;  it  is  found  in  the  environs  of 
Newera  Ellia.  Blyth  (rave  a  good  description 
of  varieties  a  and  6,  but  mistook  it  for  C. 
rouzii. 

Calotes  emma.    Gray,    Lizards,  p.    244. 


with  keeled  scales  below,  which  are  almost 
broad  as  long    Only  one  species  is  known. 


Blj/tk.    Joum,  As,  Socn  Ben^,  zxii.  p.  647. 


Salea  horsfieldii,  Oray^  Lmrds,  p.  342, 
(female.) 

S.  jerdonii,  Oray,  Ann.  k  Mag.  Nat,  BUt.  xriiL 
1846,  p.  429  (male.)  Jerdon,  Jovm.  Am,  &l 
Beng,  xxii.  p.  478.  Keiaart,  Prodr,  Rtmm.  ZeuL 
p.  167. 

Meoolepsin  trispinosiis,  DumMi,Are]L  Mus.Bia. 
Nat,  Tiii.  1856,  p.  564.  pi.  21.  Eg.  1.  (adult  male» 
S.  jerdonii,  Chay). 

M.  hirautua,  JMunirU,  I.  e  fig-  2  (immatare  male) 

M.  sulcatas,  Bmnirii,  t  c  fig.  (female  &  8.  boi»- 
field). 

The  coloration  appears  to  be  very  vari- 
able :  Jerdon  describes  it  as  a  bright  grass- 
green  marbled  with  brown,  with  acme  red 
marks  on  the  head  and  nape  and  with  a  few 
white  seales  on  the  sides.  The  colours  become 
darker  at  a  lower  temperature,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  tropical  lizards.  This  is  the  only 
species  known,  the  S.  gularisof  Blyth  evident- 
ly belonging  to  a  different  p^enus.  It  is  found  is 
the  Neilgherries  and  at  Newera  BUia  in  Ccj- 
loD,  where  it  frequents  bushes  and  hedges. 

Oriocalotes.     Tympanum  naked.    Back  asd 
sides   covered  with  scales  of    moderate    aiss 
between   which  larger  ones  are   interaiized; 
their  tips  are  directed  backwards  and  upwards ;, 
a  spine  behind  the  supercUiary  edice.      Doralj 
crest  present,  formed   by  non-uoite<]  spine^] 
less  distinct  in  the  female  than  in  the  mab^'i 
Gular  sac  none.   Tdil  rounded,   with    keekd 
scales  below,  which  are    as  broad    as  loaf. 
Only  one  species  is  known. 

Orioclates  minor.  6rc^.  Calotes  minor,  Orof. 

Greyish  olive,  marbled  with  brows,  the 
brown  spots  being  sometimes  bandlike  be- 
tween the  eyes,  on  the  limbs,  and  aeross  the 
base  of  ihe  tail.  Brown  streaks  radiate  from 
the  'orbit.  Af^^hanistan  ?  Bhasya, 
Length  7  inches,  the  tail  taking  4^  inches- 
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Acaothostora,  Oroy.  Tympanum  naked. 
Back  and  tide  eoTered  with  very  amall  tcale*, 
between  wkieh*  generally »  larger  keeled  ones 
an  aeattered  ;  a  free  tpiae  behind  jbhe  super- 
ciliary edge.  Doraal  creat  preaent,  formed  by 
noa-miiled  apinee.  Galar  sac  none.  Tiiil  sliicht- 
ly  compreaaMl  at  the  base,  with  keeled  scales 
below,  which  are  longer  than  broad. 

Acanthosanra  armata^  Oraff^  Litardt,  p.  240* 
Agama  Brmmtt^^ay,ZioLJourm.  1M7>  iii.  p.  216* 
Lipbros  armaliw^  ^«m  ft  iN6r.  It.  p«  41S.  CatT 
ior,  MfiL  R^L  p.  8*2. 

Singapore,  Penang,  on  the  coasts  of  Tenasse- 
rim  and  Siam  (Charlaboam),  and  in  Cochin- 
China,  tiiimerous.  124  inches  long,  the 
tail  taking  7.  Very  active  and  fiercr,  possess 
in  a  slight  degree  the  power  of  changing  the 
groandHColour.  In  a  female  were  found  thir- 
teen egffs,  of  an  oval  shape,  §rds  of  an  inch 
long.  The  stomaeh  contained  fhigmeata  of 
leavea  and  twigs. 

Acanthosanra  capra,  Gunih.  Proe.  Zool. 
Soc,  1861,  April  88,  p.  188.  Chartahoum,  on 
the  coast  of  Siam  ;  the  larger  is  13  inches 
long,  the  tail  measuring  8  ;  the  other  is  only 
bftlf  tbnt  size,  and  has  the  postorbiiiil  spine 
and  the  nuchal  cresi  well  developed,  though 
comparatively  lower. 

Aeanthosaura  coronate,  Gunih,  Proe,  Zaol. 
Soc  1861,  April  23^  p.  187.  Chartaboum 
together  with  A.  armata  and  A.  capra.  An 
adult  pregnant  female  is  7  inches  long,  of  which 
one-half  is  taken  by  the  tail. 

Oriotiaris— Tympttram  naked.  Back  and 
sides  covered  with  very  small  scales,  between 
which  lander  keeled  onf^a  are  scattered  ;  a  I 
tubercle  behind  the  supereiliary  edge.  Dorsal 
crest  very  low,  formed  by  a  series  of  larj^er. 
keeled,  not  prominent  scales.  Gular  sac  none. 
Tail  not  compressed,  with  keeled  scales  below, 
which  are  almost  as  broad  as  long.  Only  one 
apecies  is  known. 

Oriotiaria  elliotti,  GurUhm  Proc  Zool.  Soc. 
1860,  p.  151,  pi.  is.  fig.  B« 

The  ground-colour  of  the  tipper  parts  is 
brownish  ;  uniform  in  the  females,  variegated 
with  darker  in  the  males.  Some  of  the  large 
scales  of  the  back  appear  to  have  been  irides- 
cent during  life.  The  lower  parts  are  uniform 
dull  yellowish.  Length  nearly  7  inches,  the 
tail  4^.  Sikkim  parte  of  the  Himalaya,  its 
up  to  9»200  feet. 

TIARTS. 

Tiaris,  D.  &  B.  Gray  lizards^  p.  230. 

Tympanum  naked.  Back  and  sides  covered 
with  small  imbricate  scales  with  scattered 
larger  ones  t  no  spine  behind  the  superciliary 
margin.  Dorsal  crest  present,  formed  by  non- 
united  spines  ;  gular  aac  present,  at  least  in  I 


the  males.    A  fold  before  the  shoulder.    Fe« 
moral  pores  bobs. 

Tiara  subseristata,  JS2y<&,  J.  Ji.  S.  Btng- 
xxiz.  p.  100.  Coloara  various  ;  length  8l 
inches.  Port  Blair,  other  species  occur  in  N. 
Guinea  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Physignathua.  Tympanum  naked  ;  the  upper 
parta  covered  with  minute  granular  acales  of 
equal  aiie,  arranged  in  tranaverae  series ; 
throat  tubercular ;  ventral  soalea  smooth ; 
head  without  any  spines.  A  crest  on  the  back 
and  tail ;  a  fold  .  across  the  throat  Tail 
compressed,  covered  with  keeled  seales,  those 
at  ita  lower  aide  rather  broader  than  long, 
strongly  keeled.  A  aeriea  of  poiea  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  femur.  The  species  of  this 
genus  attain  to  a  larger  size  than  the  other 
Indian  A^amitUt,  and  approach  the  Iguanidm 
in  general  habit.  Nothing  is  known  of  their 
habits.     Only  two  species  are  known:— 

Physignathua  cochin  chineosis.  Ouv.  B^ne 

Lopburaeavieri,  Oray,iuQriff.    Anim.  Khtgd. 

iz.  Ryn.  JUpt.  p,  60. 

L.  concinna,  Oray,  L  c.  p.  61* 

Istiurus  physignathiis,  Dmm*  A;  Biir.  iv.  p.  887, 

Oreeniah  olive:  tail  with  brown  cross  bands, 
from  Cochin  china.  28  iuchea  long,  tail  above 
17  inches.. 

PhysiKnathns  roentager. 

Dilonhiyrus  mentager,  GUnth*  Proc,  Zooh  Soc. 
186),  p.   188. 

Green:  tail  with  brown  cross  bands  from 
Ghartaboum,  on  the  coast  of  8iam ;  it  is 
stuffed,  80  inches  long,  the  tail  measuring  21 
inches. 

Liolepis,  Cuv.  Tympanum  naked  ;  the  up* 
per  parts  covered  with  minute  granular  scales 
of  equal  size  ;  tail  depressed,  with  very  small, 
square,  keeled  scales  arranged  in  transverse 
series  ;  throat  with  two  transverse  folds  ;  no 
dorsal  crest ;  ventral  scales  small,  smooth. 
Femoral  pores.  Skin  of  the  sides  of  the  trunk 
very  lax,  capable  of  being  expanded  into 
a  sort  of  wing,  supported  by  the  very  long 
anterior  spurious  ribs.  Only  one  species  is 
known. 

LiolepLs  guttatns.  Ci^.  Begne  Anim^  Dum. 
^  Bibr.ii.  p.  465.  pi.  43.  fiar.  1. 

Uromastix  belliana,  Gray,Ind.  Zooi,  c,Jh. 
.  Leiolepiareevesu,  Chray,  LizareUf  p.  268,  Cantor, 
MaUJUpt    p.  44. 

L.  bellii.  Gray,  Lizard*,  p.  263.  OanUfr^  Mat, 
Rept.  p.  41. 

BISMskish  grey  above,  with  aeries  of  yellow, 
black- edged  spots  ;  some  of  the  spots  are  con* 
fluent,  entirely  blacky  forming  irregular  longi* 
tudii^al  bands:  in  Chinese  specimena  the 
spots  are  not  confluent,  forming  regular 
ocelli  (£,  reevetii).  Throat  pale  asure  ;  belly 
pale  orange,  reticulated  with  blue ;  lower  eyelid 
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piife  white.  It  has  an  expansible  wing^  mem- 
brane,  which  in  a  state  of  repose  uppenrs  Kke  a 
ioitgttuditial  loQde  fold  ;  expfin(iefl,thooxienial 
marjcn  becomeft  arched,  the  trunk  ai»d  the 
membrAnea  forming  a  greatly  flattened  oval 
disk,  resembling  the  hood  of  Nt^a,  Malayiui 
PeninsuU,  Mergui^  Gamboja^  aud  China.  19 
iiichea,  tail  13  inches. 

Uromaatix,  Mnrem.  Tympiinani  naked  ;  the 
upp(*r  parts  covered  with  minute  granular  sealtia 
of  equal  size ;  ta4l  depressed,  surrotmrled  by 
rings  of  Kpiiious  tubercle?,  not  extendins^  on 
iis  lower  eide  ;  throsi  with  a  transverse  fold  ; 
no  dorsal  crest ;  veitiral  aeHles  small,  smooth. 
Femoral  and  prveatiat  por^,  One  species  is 
known'  from  Inuia. 

UromaBtix  Ivirdwiokii.    Grnif,  Zool,  Joum, 
iii.  Pt  ^19  ;  lUustr.  ind.  Zool,  c.  taS, 
U.  retJculatii8,(7'i9.  Regne  Anim, 
S^uira  hardwickii,  Gray,  Lizardgy  p.  262. 

lfi«:bter  or  liarker  y^Howisli  j(rey,  or  grey- 
ish  ulive,  uniform,  or  clouded,  or  with  waved 
blnckish  transverse  lines  ;  sometimes  a  large 
bUck  spot  on  tlier  innef  side  of  the  femur. 
The:  plains  of  HindostHn  ;  Kanouj^  Kurrachee, 
Goojerai  :  iioi  found  in  Bengal,  Length  IS 
Hiohea,  the  tflil  $i  inches. 

Charasia,  Gray.  Tympanum  naked.  Body 
depressed,  covered  with  small,  imhricaJe, 
keeled  scales  equal  in  size,  and  regularly 
arranged  iu  trauaverse  series  ;  tail  slii/htly 
compressed,  with  cross  rows  of  small,  keeled 
sc4le8  ;  those  at  its  lower  side  small,  irunrated. 
Throat  with  a  crosb  fold  ;  no  gular  sac  ;  a  low 
dorsal  cre^t ;  ventral  scales  small,  smooth. 
Femoral  or   prseanal  pores  none. 

Charasia  dorsnlis.  ^ray,  Syn,  Pepi,  in 
Grlfi.  Animn  Kingd,  p.  56.  Dum,  d:  Bihr, 
iv,  p.  486.  Jerdon,  Joum*  As,  Soc»  ^tvg* 
xxii.  p.  475.     Qray>  Lizaids,  p.  246. 

The  colour  is  biowuieh  yellow  or  dusky 
grey  on  the  back  ;  a  bUck  band  com- 
mences behind  the  eye,  and  another  be- 
behiivd  the  angle  of  the  n>outh  ;  the  former  is 
continued  un,  and  spreads  over  the  sides  of 
the  body  ;.legs  doited  with  black.  '1  he  male 
ie  sontettmes  of  a  Inightef  colour — red  oryeU 
Idw  on  the  back,  blnck  on  the  aides  and  on 
the  belly.  Tbis  rock  liziird,  is  partially  distri- 
buted iu  Southern  India,  and  only  found  at 
soniQ  elevation  above  the  sea*  It  is  most 
abundant  in  Mysore,  and  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bangalore,  where  it  maj  be 
seen  on  every  bazte  rook. 

It  18  not  unobmmon  also  on  the  edges'  of 
the  Neilgfaerrifis  np  ta  tho  height  of  nearly 
6,000  feet  Specimens  from  Find  Dadnn  Khan. 
Length  U^ta  15  to  16  idches,  of  whicb^ the  .tail 
takes  1 1  inches. 
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Stellio,  Baud.  Tympunntn  ntlred.  Body 
depressed,  covered  above  and  laterally  wiik 
schIcs  unequal  in  size  and  shape :  tail  fooaded-' 
tapering,  surrounded  hy  rings  of  wore  ot 
less  prominent  spiaoas  scaiea.  Threat  with 
a  Cross  fold;  no  gnlar  sae;  imchal  orast 
none  or  rndimenthry  ;  ventral  sealea  aowU, 
smooth  ;  femoral  and  pneanal  poiea-  iioac. 
I'b^  Stdiio  lisartis  hfr«a  no  true  prsanai  pores ; 
bttc  the  eiiidernie  of  all  ih«  scaiea  in  the 
prsBanal  regioto  bee»mes  thiekened,  caUoua, 
and  of  a  brown  colour  in  the  males  during  the 
breeding  season.  Only  one  species  ifl  knoww. 

Stellio  tuberculatus, 

Agama  tubercnlata,  &rtty,  HU  Ind.  ZooL  Du^ 
&  Jiibr.  iv.  p.  4»8. 

L*«wdakia  tnbercuUU,  Graffs  Lizards,  p.  254. 

?  Stellio  iadicus,  ^ly^^  Jwnu  At.  Soc.  BeMf, 
xxii.  p.  646. 

B^yeef%b«)ws  sykQtii,(7»aeA. IVoe.  looL  Stc  ISM, 
p.  IffO.  pi,  S5.  tig.  A. 

Rostritl  ahield  is  low,  twice  as  broad  fta  hi^ : 
ti^lve  upper  InbiaU.  Ground-colour  of  the 
Upper  part  is  a  dusky  brown,  tbe  bftck  berag 
irregniariy  speekled  with  black ;  Iwo  of  the 
specimens  eihibit  also  some  lighter  indiaiiael 
spots  ;  the  lower  parts  are  whitish  ;  the  UumI 
is  reticulaterS  with  greenish ;  one  specimen  \m 
tbe  breast  dotted  with  bluish  gr^en. 

Simla,  Tibet,  to  an  elevation  of  15,000  fei, 
Upper  Hiudostan  Mirzapore,  Wutcerabad. 
Length  )1  or  12  iuchts,  the  tail  7  or  8 
inches. 

Trapelus.  (Gw.)  Gfui§^  Lvuxrd^^  p.  258, 
Tympanum  naked.  Body  depressed,  cotef- 
ed  with  irrag4ilar  scales  unequal  in  size;  tail 
rounded,  tapering,  covered  with  imbrieitc 
keeled  scales,  )iot  arranged  in  rings  ;  bead  anl 
neok  without  spines.  Throat  with  a  cross 
fold  ;  nnohal  crest  none,  or  rudimentary ;  a 
seties  of  anal  pores  in  the  male*  Thia>  Nort^ 
African  genus,  extending  into  Western  Asia. 

Trapelus  meiralonyx.  Greyish,  marbled  wilk 
brown  ;  a  series  of  six  ooellated  wliite  sptftv 
edned  with  blaekish,  along  the  vertebral  liac; 
5^  inches  long,  the  tail  measuring  3  iiii^ei.| 
Afghanistan,  and  not  from  Khasya. 

Phrynocephalus.     Kaup*  Head  very  shei^j 
depressed,  closely  rounded  in  front ;  tympanal 
hidden  :  no  dorsal  crest  whatever. 


Phrynocephalus  tickelli,  Gray,  PA. 
P.  &  B, 

Afgbiioist^ji,.  length  4  inches,  tail  2 i^  indiMi| 
tail  with  alternate  broad  whitish  and  blackidi| 
rings. 

Phrynocephalus     candi?olTuluSy      l^<ig^t\ 
ErckC  1>.  &  £. 
I     Phryn.  tichelld,  QuiUk. 
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LaearU  faodwolviiU.  Pail.  Z*  R. 

Agama  and  OelUla.  Z.  iiv  £v£r9.  Ree$. 

Tibet ;  Tariary,  Ceutrai  Asia.  i«ongtU  4  in. 
Utl  2^  inch.  Qreyifli  oliv«  marbled  with 
bUckiah  apota  oa  each  aide  of  taiL 

BnicliTaaura  ornata,  £1^^  J*  8^-  Beng,  xx?. 
13*#6,  p.  4i8,  SAUMor,  Hii  enoTmoQs .  hua<i, 
almrt  aod  tkiok  body  olive  aolour ;  a  conapicu* 
one  oblique  frhite  baocl  paieing  from  beneath 
llie  eye,  lo  the  augle  of  the  mouth. 

Family  of  CbameleoAs — Chamseleoaidaa^ 

Head  iaige,  enguUr,  oovared  with  numeroua 
▼cry  sioall»  flatiith  or  convex  shields ;  body 
eoiapreaaed,  eof  ered  with  granular  acalea  above 
and  htlow  ;  tail  lon^^  and  prehenaiic:  Tonf^mi 
exceediogiy  loog^  worn-like«  elub^ahaped  and 
▼iacous  in  fronty  very  exteaaile..  Byes  globa* 
lar*  very  iBobile,  oovtred  with  e  cireular  lid 
which  ia  pierced  with  a  aittali  oeniral  bole* 
Tympaaam  hidden.  Lsgs  thin,  ekcb  witih 
five  toea,  formed  into  two  grasping  opposable 
groups.  Africa,  is  inhabited  by  immeroos 
species  ;  they  extend  to  the  northern  shores  el 
the  MediterraBean  and  iuto  South* western 
Asia,  into  Uindostaa  mid  Nortiiern  Ceylon. 
The  niflflxibility  of  the  neck  is  compensated 
by  the  wonderful  siraeture  of  the  eyes,  which 
are  so  prominent  that  more  .than  one  half  of 
(be  bell  stands  out  of  the  head  ;  and  not  only 
can  they  be  moved  in  any  direction^  but  each 
has  an  action  independeat  of  the  other :  one 
rye  may  be  looking  forwHrd,  whilst  an  object 
behind  the  animal  is  examined  with  the  otber. 
The  fseidty  of  cl^anging  .colour  possessed  by 
the  ChameleonSi  although  commou  to  numer- 
ous other  lizards,  has  become  proverbial,  and 
is  so  much  developed  that  one  side  may  assmoe 
a  colour  different  from  that  of  the  other.  They 
are  oviparims,  depotitllff^,  ufnder  leaves^  from 
wn  to  iweWe  6vil  eggs  with  caleareous  shells. 
'Jbe  species  have  been  left  together,  in  one 
l^eaus :  only  one  species  is  found  in  British 
India. 


Chamceleo  vulgaris. — ^The  common  Chamet 

leon. 

LacertA  cbamteteoy  L,  Si/8t.  Nat,  p.  S64. 

Chamceleo  <tey1kid<«uiy  Law.  Rept.  p.  46.  Je^don; 
Jaurtt,  Ak4  Sac.  BeMpi.xsu,  p  460. 

L.  wAg^ria*  Jkiui,  jfiepi.  iy.  p^  ISl*  . 
Moft  of  the  Ifidian  specimens  are  of  a  green 
colour,  uniformi  of  irregularly  spotted  and 
banded  with  dark  grsei)  or  brown ;  whilst  in 
African  speoiroens  Ibeproufi^-colour  isgreyisl), 
olive,  yellowish  or  brownish.  Tbjs,  how^ve;;, 
does  not  appear  to  amount  to  a  speqific  differ- 
ence.  Peninsula  of  India  and  in  the  northern 
barts  of  Ceylon  ^  it  attains  to  alertj^th  of  IQ 
incheSi^  the  tail  taking  more  than  one-half. 

A  decondx  species  of  Chameleon  in  India 
(  Ck,  pumHus.  Latr.)  is  mentioned  by  Jerdon 
(L  c.\  but  id  extremely  doublfut.  - 
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The  Order  of  Simkes— ^Ophidia. 

,  Body  exceedingly  elongate,  without  limbs, 
or  with  merely  rudiments  of  limbs,  scarcely 
visible  from  without ;  the  ribs  are  articulated 
moveably  with  the  vertebral  column ;  no  ster- 
num ;  generally  both  jaws  and  the  palate  tooth- 
ed ;  the  mandibles  united  in  front  by  an  elastic 
hjfament,  and  generally  very  extensible.  Eye- 
lids none.  Integuments  wtth  numerous  <cule- 
Hke  folds y  rarely  tubercular.  -Fbere  is  no  sharp 
boundary-line  between  the  ohfer  of  Saurian s 
and  that  of  Snakes.  Oertatn  Ophidians  re- 
mind us,  by  several  characters,  of  the  Saurian 
type  ;  such  as  the  snaked  fbrmfng  the  first 
foiir  families  {ftfpklopidcs,  SVWcii*,  Xeno- 
peltidcB^  Uropeliidoe,),  which  arc  distinguished 
by  polished,  closely  adhefent,  rounded,  sub- 
equal  scales,  m'udh  resembling  the  smopth 
scales  of  some  Bcincoids.  A  peculiar  mobility 
of  the  jaw-bones  enables  snakes  to  extend  the 
g«pe  in  an  extraordinary  degiw,  and  to  work 
their  prey  down  through  the  collapsed  pharynx: 
The  Tythonida  and  Erycida,  have  rudiments 
of  hind  limbs.  Generally  the  snakes  ar6  pro- 
vided with  numerous  teeth,  wirich  ate  elongate, 
conical,  thin  and  pointed  Kfce  a  needle,  and 
more  or  less  bent  backwards.  In  the  /ira^  «iri- 
arder^  that  of  non-tenomovs  sndkes,  the  teeth 
arc  either  entirely  smooth,  or  only  the  last  of 
the  maxillary  series  is  provided  witl^  a  faint 
longitudinal  groove,  which  is  not  intef&ded  lo 
convey  a  poisonous  saliVa  itito  e  Wound,  as  the 
saliva  of  these  snakes  has  never  been-  proved 
to  be  poisonous  •  the  gtoove  aif^peart  to  irtctcase 
the  strength  or  the  tooth:  The  ^poisontut 
snakes  are  armed  irith-  a  Ibng  caniiHenlated 
tooth  in  front  of  the  tipper  j*w  Jthe  channel 
terminates  in  a  small  sfit'at  th6exti'em!ty  Of 
the  tooth,  and  is  in  connexion  ^ith  ado ct 
which  carries  the  poisonous  fluid  ftotn  k  lai^e 
gland  to  the  tooth.  At  the  mbttient  the  snake 
opens  its  mouth  to  bite,  tbese  muscles  c6m- 
press  the  gl&nd,  and  force  its' ebntents  thirough 
the  excreiory  duct  into  the  channel  'of  the 
venom-tooth,  whence  it  is  Injected  into  the 
wound.  The  structure  of  the  venom-tooth  is 
not  the  same  in  all  poisonous  snakes  :  in  some 
It  is  fiied  to  fhb  maxillary  bone,  which  is  as 
long,  or  nearly  as  long,  as  in  the  non-venomous 
siiakes,  and  generally  bear^  one  or  more 
ordinary  teeth,  on  its  hinder  p«>rtion*  The 
poisonous  snakes  with  Such  a  dentllion  bave 
externally  a  more  or  less  striking  resemblance 
to  the  non-venomous  serpents ;  and  on  this 
account  they  ate  designated  ^  ^venoftiou^  co^ 
hdrine  snakes,  forratng  the  second  su^-crder  of 
snakes  ( Cobta,  Bungaruto,  Sea-snakes,  kc.) 
In  the  other  venomous  snakes,  the  tklrd  mb- 
order f  thi  ftiaxiltey  bone  is  exttemiftly  short, 
atid  does  liOt  biear  any  teeth  excfept  an  exceed- 
ingly long  fang,    itith  a  perfectly    closed, 
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externally  inrisible  channel  in  its  interior* 
AlthouKfa  this  tooth  also  is  fixed  tu  the  bone, 
the  bone  itself  is  ?ery  mobile,  so  that  the  tooth, 
which  is  Isid  backwards  when  at  rest,  can 
be  erected  the  moment  the  animal  prepares 
to  strike.  This  tooth,  like  all  the  other  teeth, 
is  not  only  occasionally  lost,  but  appears  to 
be  shed  at  ref(alar  intervals.  The  greater  part 
of  the  snakes  are  oviparous,  the  e((gs  havinj; 
an  oblong  form»  and  a  soft,  leathery  shell. 
The  Pythons  alone  incubate  their  eggs,  whilst 
all  the  other  oviparous  snakes  leave  them  to 
the  beat  of  the  phioe  where  they  have  been  de- 
posited. Other  snakes  (the  freshwater  and 
poisonous  species)  are  viviparoiis,  the  embryos 
being  developed  in  the  oviduct  of  the  mother. 
There  may  be  distinguished. 

1.  Burrowimg  Smakes,  living  under  ground 
only  occasionally  appearing  above  the  surface. 

2.  Oround  Snaket,  live  above  ground, 
and  only  occasionally  climb  bushes  or  enter 
the  water. 

3.  Tree  8nake$,  or  species  passing  the 
greater  part  of  their  life  on  bushes  and  trees, 
which  they  climb  with  the  greatest  facility. 

4.  Freikwaier  Snakes,  distinguished  by 
the  position  of  the  nostrils,  which  are  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  snout,  and  by  a  tapering 
tail.  They  inhabit  fresh  waters,  and  arc, 
therefore,  excellent  swimmers  and  divers. 

5.  Sea  SnakeSt  distinguished  by  a  strongly 
compressed  tail,  and  by  the  position  of  the 
nostrils,  which  are  placed  as  in  the  last  group. 
They  live  in  the  sea  only>  occasionally  ap- 
proaching the  land,  feed  on  u^iriue  fiuh,  are 
viviparous,  and  venomous. 

Tropical  India  surpasses  every  other  part 
of  the  globe  in  the  number  of  Ophidian  forms» 
and  almost  every  investigation  of  a  limited  but 
previously  unexplored  district  is  sure  to  add 
largely  to  the  knowledge  of  them. 

The  degree  of  danger  from  a  bite  by  a  poi- 
sonous Snake  depends  but  little  on  the  species 
which  has  inflicted  the  wound,  but  rather  on 
the  bulk  of  the  individual,  on  the  quantity  of 
its  poison,  on  the  temperature,  and  on  the 
plac«  of  the  wound.  If  a  large  blood  vessel 
be  pierced  by  the  fang,  the  poison  is  carried 
instantaneously  into  the  mass  of  the  blood, 
and  sudden  death  is  almost  always  the  result 
Although  it  is  always  possible  to  recognize 
the  venomous  nature  of  a  snake  from  external 
characters  only,  yet  this  requires  such  a 
knowledge  of  suakes  as  can  be  attained  only 
by  a  special  study  of  them.  The  wound  itself 
speaks  for  or  against  the  venomous  nature  of 
a  snake  which  has  bitten.  When  there  are 
numerous  punctured  wounds  disposed  in  two 
lines,  the  snake  is  not  poisoiious.  If  the  wound 
is  on  some  part  of  the  hand,  arm,  or  foot,  one 

or  two  ligatures  should  be  xaade  as  U^htly  as 


possible  at  a  short  distance  above  the  wound 
to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  poiaon.  The 
ligature  is  left  until  Uie  proper  means  are  taken 
to  destroy  the  virus  in  the  wound  and  until 
medicine  is  taken  internally,  or  until  great  pain 
or  swelling  necessitate  its  removaL  Puneiured 
W'lUuds  should  be  enlai^ed  by  iociaioBaat 
least  as  deep  .  as  the  wounds,  to  cauae  a  fne 
efflux  of  the  poisoned  bbod,  and  to  fr**ti^aif 
its  removal  by  sucking.  The  wounds  should 
be  sucked  either  by  the  patient  himself  or  bj 
another  person  whose  mouth  is  free  from  any 
solution  of  continuity  ;  cupping-glasses  answer 
the  same  purpose  in  cases  where  they  ean  be 
appUsd.  The  wound  should  be  washed  with 
ammonia,  and  its  vieiaity  rubbed  with  it 
(Jauterisation  with  a  ieil*hot  iroiiy  or  with 
snlphurio  acid,  butiter  of  antimony,  nitrate  of 
silver,  dec,  are  of  great  advantage^  if  dsss 
before  the  virus  has  spresd  far  beyond  iht 
place  of  the  bite.  Internally,  ammonia  shosU 
be  taken  in  large  doses— H>ne,  two,  or  thies 
wine*»glasses  of  tJtM  eau-de-luce.  Where  thisii 
not  at  hand,  from  one  to  six  glasses  of  btaa^ 
may  be  taken  at  short  intervals^  Dr.  Shcstt 
believes  that  ammonia  is  useless  and  has  stnsf 
figiith  in  Liquor  Potassie.  To  prevont  a 
plete  collapse,  it  is  neeessary  to  use 
strong  exeitanta,  and  to  repeat  them  nntil  the 
alarming  symptoma  aie  alUyed.  It  would  hs 
a  great  risk  in  snoh  a  ease  to  trust  to  the  r^ 
medies  of  a  snake  charmer. 

FiK»T  Sub-Order. 

» 

Ophfdii  Oolnbrifbrmes^-^lnuoeuous  Sn  akcs 
Snakes  without  grooved  or  perforated  fang- 
like  teeth  in  front. 

Family  of  Blind  Snakes.— Typhlopidas. 

Body  cylindrical,  with  vevy  short   head  wei 
distinct  from  neek^  and  with  a  very  aliort  taik 
The  body  and  tail  are  oovered  with,    rounded 
polished,. imbricate  scales,  equal  in  aixe  and 
form  above  and  below ;  fore  part  of  the   head 
covered  with  large  shields,  upper  labials  foor* 
Eye  rudimentary,  covered  by,  and   more 
less  transparent  from  below^  the  shields  ; 
of  the  mouth  inferipr,  very  short  ami  narrow; 
jaws  scarcely  dilatable.     A  few   teeth  in  th 
upper  jaw  only,  none  in  the  lower   or  on  Iks 
palate ;  maxillaries    very    short,    mandiUs 
feob'.e;   no    longitudinal    fold  at   the 
This   family  contains  forms  which  are  mart 
remote  from  the  true  Ophidian  type.     They 
live  under  ground,  thetr  rigid  body  and  shsii' 
curved  tail  being  adapted  for  burrowing. 

Typblina,  WoffUr.     Snout    covered     witt 
large  shields  ;  rostral  shield  large,  rounded  it 
front ;  jprseocular  none  ;  nostril  inferior  ;  nasal  ^ 
and  fronto-nasal  simple.    Iiowerjaw  witfaoal' 
teeth.    Only  one  species  is  known. 
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Tjphlina  Itoeata.  QmMer. 

Typhloiw  liBoRtut,  Bm€,  UU,  1827,  p.  563. 
Stkitg.  Jbbiid.  p.  39.  tob.  32.  figa,  32-34  (in- 
oorreot). 

POidion  liDentum,  DuM.  ft  5i^.  vi.  p.  859. 

Typhlinaiis  UneAtum,  6ra^,  Littrdi,  p.  184. 

ttaiKinli  oltre  above,  wilh  biDwa  lines 
rnnoittg  riontf  iIm  joining  Mlget  of  Uw  loi^ 
tttiliiial  series  of  scales ;  theie  )tM«  afoeiiber 
straight  or  in  a  ebort  sigsa^t.  Snout  and  belly 
yellow ;  tail  either  uniform  jcUow  or  with  a 
yallow  band  acioBs  its  back.  Java,  Souiatra, 
PeiMuig»  Hongkong  -,  length  18  inches. 

Typhlops  («p.  Schneid.)  Ihm.  4c  Bi6r,  Snout 
eoTered  with  large  shields ;  rostra!  large,  round- 
ed in  front;  prseoculRr  present ;  nostril  iateiml- 
ly  in  front  of  the  snout. 

Typhlops  nigro-albus.  Vum.  &  Bibr,  vL  p' 
29S.  Cantor,  Mai.  Itep{.  p.  51. 

Argyrophis  bicolor.  Gray,  Lizards^  p.  136. 

The  back  (eleven  corsal  series  of  scales) 
IS  bluish  black,  the  belly  yellowish^  both  co- 
lours being  well  defined.  This  is  found  at 
Fenangy  Singapore,  and  m  Sumatra,  length  14 
inches. 

Tvphlops  horsfieldii. 

TVlriilopa  diardU,  Sekle^,  AihiU^  p.  89,  Dtm.  & 
Bibr.  vL  p.  SCO. 

Argyrophis  horsfieldii^  Or  ay.  Lizards,  p«  187. 

Blackish  olive  above,  this  colour  gradually 

passing  into  the  dull  yellowish  of  the   belly. 

Found  in  Khaaya  Assam,  on   the  Tenasserim 

coast,  and  in  Cochin  China  ;  length  17  inches. 

Typhlops  bothriorhynchus.  Gunth^ 
Uniform  brownish  olive  idx)ve  and   bdow. 

Typhlops  striolatnsy  FeterSt  MonatsBer,  FerU 
^00(2.1861,  jp.  922,— Olive  brown  above  the 
darker  terminal  part  of  each  scale  separated 
from  the  lighter  base  by  a  yellow  posteriorly 
Uaok  edged  tranaverse,  streak  paler  below. 
Length  12^  inches.  Banks  of  the  Ganges. 


Typhlops  tenuis.  A  single  specimen,  5 
inches  long,  has  been  received   from  Madras. 

Typhlops  mirus,  Jan.  ArcMv.  Zoolog,  i.  p. 
185,  uniforinly  coloured,  like  T.  h'OMintu  ; 
snout  yvllow.  It  is  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  where 
it  appears  to  be  rather  local,  being  confined  to 
the  interior  of  the  island.  The  longest  speci- 
mea  5  inches  long. 

OnychocephaluB,  Dum.  §r  BiJbr.  Snout 
covered  with  large  shields;  rostral  with  a 
trenchant  anterior  edge ;  prseocular  present ; 
nostril  at  the  lowdr  side  of  the  snout.  Only 
one  species  is  found  iu  firitish  India. 

Onychocephalua  acutus,  Dum.  in  Bibr,  vi. 
p.  388. 

Typhlops  rusBellii.  (hay.  Lizards,  p.  1S2. 

Onyobooephlaoa  westermanDi,  LUthen,  in  Noiun 
HisL  FartH-  Videiuk.  Meddd.  18e2,  Nov.  29,  tab* 
1 ,  fi^.  5. 

Light  '  bronze-coloured,  each  scale  on  the 
back  lighter  in  the  centre  ;  below  uniform 
yellowish.  This  is  one  of  the  best-marked. 
Blindworms  in  Madras,  the  Anamallay  moua« 
taius,  and  the  Deccan.    Length  16  inches. 

Family  of  Short  Tails— Tortricidse. 
Body  cylindrical,  with  a  depressed,  rounded 
head  not  distinct  from  neck;  tail  extremely 
shorr,  conical,  with  its  extremity  smooth. 
Rudiments  of  hind  limbs  are  hidden  in  a 
small  groove  on  each  side  of  the  vent.  The 
body  is  covered  with  rounded,  polished,  im- 
bncate  scales  of  moderate  size,  those  in  the 
ventral  series  being  but  little  larger  than  the 
rest.  Only  one  pair  of  frontals ;  six  upper 
labials.  Eye  small.  Cleft  of  the  mouth  of  mo- 
derate width  ;  teeth  of  the  jaws  in  small  num- 
ber, rather  stout,  subequal  in  size;  palatine 
teeth  present.  A  longitudinal  fold  at  the  chin. 


Typhlops  siamensis.  Closely  allied  to  T. 
hor^ldii.  Upper  and  lateral  parts  nniferm 
greyish  olive,  the  lower  yellowish.  This 
species,  8^  inches  long ;   collected  in  Siam* 

l^phlops  braminas. 

Rondoo  Talootoc;  Russeti.  Jnd.  Strp.  i .  46i  pK  43. 

Eryx  braminns,  Daud,  JRept,  vii  p.  379*. 

Tortriz  ruaaellii,  Afery.  Tati.  p.  84. 

Tyvhlupa  bramitius,  Om.  Fiffne  Anim.  Bum. 
Jk  Bikr.  vi.  p.  809,    Cantof,  Mai  A^.p.  52. 

T.  ru»eUii,  Sckkt^  Abbild,  p.  89. 

Uniform  brownu  paler  beneath  •  the  upper 
shields  of  the  bead  with  a  faint,  erenulated, 
whitish  marginal  line.  This  is  the  most  com- 
xnon  speoiea  of  Indian  TyphlopiAa^  and  almost 
generally  distributed  throughout  the  Indian 
continent  and  archipelajso ;  it  is  common  in 
Ceylon  as  well  as  in  China  and  Nepal.  It 
does  not  attain  to  any  large  size^  the  largest  | 
seen  measuring  8  inches. 


Cyliodrophis,  WagUt.  Nostrils  in  a  large 
nndifjded  plate  which  forms  a  suture  with  the 
other  nasal  behind  the  rostraL  Ooeipitala 
smalK  Eye  small,  with  round  pupil,  surround- 
ed by  a  supraorbital,  a  postocular,  two  labials, 
and  the  frontal ;  only  one  pair  of  frontals.  No 
intermaPtiUexy  teeth.  Two  of  the  three  species 
kuown  are  inhabitants  of  British  ludia,  the 
third  (G.  MeUmanoius)  being,  apparently, 
peculiar  to  the  island  of  Timor.  The  Cylindro- 
phides  are  burrowing  animals,  only  occasional- 
ly found  above  ground  ;  they  feed  on  insects, 
worms,  &  small  mammals  living  in  earth-holes. 

Cylindrophis  rufus,  Oray,  Zool.  Misc.  p.  46» 

CaiUor,  Mai.  RepL  p.  53. 

Anicaii  rufa,  Laigf.  Syn,  Sept.  p.  7). 

fiohiUj  Pamboo,  Rtasell,  Ind.  Sci-p.  ii.  pi.  28. 

Anguis  scytale,  Ruudl,  ii.  pi.  27. 

Cylindrophis  resplendens,  Wagl.  Ic.  Amph, 

tab;  5.  fig.  1. 
T4>ftriz  rufa,  Schky*  Phyi.  Serp.  p.  12  ,  pi.  1. 
I  fig.  1-3. 
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They  aie  by  do  means  scarce,  but 
obaerrmiion  fro»  their  peimliar  mode  of  life. 
In  order  to  oolleci  them,  H  is  neoessftiy  to  dig 
fev  them  to  a  deqpth  of4  feel«  AoDOidiiigle 
Peters  they  an  nviparoitt  iBK  ine<aiuyM<0^ 
They  lifoott  bsects  eikd  worms. 

Khmophis^  Himprich. 

Tail  cylindrical,  eevercd  with  smooUi  ^^^ 
terminatioK  lo  a  oonvex,  seidele88»  m*^ 
shieki.  Head  conical :  nasal  shields  acpawted 
horn  each  other  by  the  rostral,  which  is  pro- 
duced backwards  i  supraorbital  and  postocwr 


Brown  or  blacic :  belly  with  irrcgnlar  while.  I  The  species  do  not  attain  toa  «saidof»hte 
cross  bunds,  extending  more  or  less  up  the  size,  and  hitherto  they  have  been  foMH  o^J 
sides ;  sometimes  a  white  spot  on  each  frontal.  «  Ccyloo  and  in  the  P^™«*\^^*  ^^ 
This  spoil  the  collar,  and  the  lower  pait  of  ""  *"'     ^  .    —      «     - 

the  tail  are  bright  vermilion  dmrbg  lifs. 
Length  30  inchtis,  found  in  many  islsisdg  of 
the  East  Indian  Atohipela^  (Javst  Borneo), 
in  Gamboja,  at  Singapore,  and  on  tho  Qoast  of 
Tranquebart 

Cylindiophis  maculatu8«  WagU  SysL  Jmph 

p-195, 

Angiiis  macnUtus,  L,  Sytt,  iVo^.  i.  p«  391. 
RutteU,  Ind,  Serp.  ii.  p.  ^9.  pi.  29. 

Tortrlz  maeulata,  Oppd,  Rept.  p.  60.  Schfieg, 
PAys.  Scri».  ii,  p,  12.  pi.  l,fig|fc  6  A7»  ^       

An  oblique  white  band  descends  from  the    ^^-^.^^b'to  one  shield.    TaU  of'thto  mah 
occipital  to  the  throat-  It  attains  rarely  to  the  ^  ^^^  ^^^^      ^^^  ^„l 

length  of  2  feet,  and  is  found  only  in  Ceylon.    '^^^^_^^^  _,,_,.„.    rr^«..  ^ 

Family  of  Xcnopeltides— XenopeltldaB. 

Body  cylindricBl,  with  a  depressed,  rounded 
head  not  distinct  from  neck ;  tail  short,  taper* 
ing ;  no  rudiments  of  hind  limbs.  Scales 
rounded,  poliahed,  rather  large ;  ventral 
shields  well  developed.  Two  pairs  of  fiontals ; 
occiput  covered  by  five  shields.  Eye  small, 
with  subvertical  pnprU  Cleft  of  the  nrout^  of 
moderate  width.  Teeth  numerous  in  the  jaws 
and  on  the  palate,  no  longer  tooth  ;  a  longi- 
tudinal fold  at  the  chin.    Only  one  genus. 

Xenopeltisg  JMnwardi.  Upper  labials  eight » 
prsBOcular  l»rge,  replacing  the  loreal ;  occipu^ 
covered  by  five  shields  ;  scales  in  fifteen  rows . 
ai^al  and  subcaudals  bifida    Only  one  species. 

Xenopeltis  anicoloor,  concolnr,  et  leaoooa- 
phahiB,  Eeimo.  Jsm,  1827,  p.  564. 

Tortrix  xenopsltss,  SthUg,  PAfs,  Serp*  iL  p.  90. 
pL  I .  figs.  840. 

Xenopeltig  unicolor^   Cantor,  Mai  ^^  V-  ^^* 

Old  specimens  are  uniform  brown  or  black- 
ish above,  and  white  below ;  younji(  individuals 
have  awhita  head,  and  this  part  is  tfreqnently 
of  a  lighter  ooknwttoa  eveosk  in  odder  eaamples. 
This  snake  attains  to  a  length  of  8-i  feet ; 
Peoang,  Singapore,  Gamboda,  Sumatra,  Java, 
Celebes,  and.Borneo.   . 

Family  of  Bough-tails — Utopeltiftss, 
Body  cylindrical,  with  a  short,  narrow  head 
not  distinct  from  neck  ;  tail  extremely  short, 
truncated  or  scarcely  tapering,  generally  ter- 
minating in  a  rough,  naked  disk,  or  covered 
with  keeled  scales  (see  Melanophidium).  The 
body  is  covered  with  rounded,  polished,  im- 
,brici|te  scales,  those  in  the  ventrsl  series  being 
always  somewhat  larger  than  the  rest  Only 
one  pair  of  frontals ;  four  upper  labials.  £ye 
"Tcry  small.  Cleft  of  the  month  of  moderate 
width ;  teeth  in  small  number,  small,  subequal 
•in  sise,  ii|  the  maxillary  and  mandibukry 
bones,  none  on  the  palate.  There  is  no  hof^* 
tudiaal  fold  at  the  chin,  except  in  Meltmophi* 
dium.    No  rudiments  of  binder  extremities. 


Bhinophis  oxyrhynchw^  ffemffr, 
Nasurgah.,  p.  119.  Dum.  |-  Bihr.  vH.  p.  f» 
F0tm,  Vropet.  p.  9.  tab.  3,  fig.  I. 

Typhlops  oxyrhynchua,  Schndd,  HUt, 

iL  p.  341.  .. 

Dapatnaya  lankadivatta,Jrefaar«,  ^roOr- «.  _ 

Mytilia  amimaoatato,  Gra^^  ^^^^  ^^^-  ** 
1858,  p.  264.  .         ,.  ,  ^ 

Brownish,  each  scale  with  a  lighter  ma^n; 
anal  shields,  and  sometimes  a  spot  wa^lis 
upper  or  ioWer  part  of  the  tail,  wiiile  ;  aww 
shields  brown.  3  5  inches  long,  circnmfcrarts 
of  the  thickest  (anterior)  part  of  the  tmnk  h^ 
one-thirleenth  or  one-fourteenth  of  ^betetal 
length.  A  native  of  Ceylon,  common  a^  Tk% 
comake  and  in  the  Kandyan  Province  ok 
three  feet  under  ground  in  ant'hiUs. 

Rhino^is  puflctatas,  MuUer,  Traan.. 
ZeUsekr.  Piymol.  iv.  p  248.  Vwn.  d:  SOr^ 
VH.  p^  157.   reler$^   tlropdU  p.  12.  tafi.  >. 

fig.  3. 
Paeudotyphlops  oxyrhynchus,  ScUeg.  Ai 

p.  48.  tab.  12.  .  V     1.1  -1. 

Yellowish,  each  scale  wita  ablaeK  or 
central  spot ;  the  scsles  in  Mie  scries  a< 
the  vertebral  series  without  spot.    Leagtklt 
inch^  appears  to  be  one  of  the  scarcest 
loiese  snakes. 

Bhiaophia    phiUppiiXBa.    UM. 
ZeiUckr.  Pkynol,  iv.  p.  249.    2>«».  « 
W4  p.  Ifi*^  tah.  60.  fig.  1.  P^ien, 

p.  15.. 
Typhlops  pUlippbos,  0ar.  iws«r  ^= 
Snout  acutely  pointed ;  the  length  of 
rostral  shields  is  much   less  than  ono-hair 
tliat  blackish  olive,  each  scale  with  a 
margin;  pir«anal  scales   white;    sonM 
some  white  blotches  on  ^^^  *^°*  pattef 
trunk,  up  to    16^   inches  long,    ^* 
Ceylon,  and  not  in  the  Philippine  IsUbA 
stated  by  the  French  soologists. 

Bbinpi^is  troveljanus.         „   ^  «  ^  *. 
Dapatnaya  trevelyana*  Ktlaari, ^rodr^ji.  p- ii 
Mifylia  gerrardi,  ^fdy,  Pne.  Xook  Soc. 
pp.  68,  263.  Ub.  13. 
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Rhio«plili  l»iMkpis,.(i0wiNii(;A) /'^Mi  Z^iV^  and  provided  with  one 

p.  14.  tab.  3.  fig*  2.  I  or  several  keels,  forming  togeiher  a  flaitish 

Upper  parts  black,   tke  lower  parts  white,  I  jj^j^   ^jjjgij  terminates  in  a  horny,  bispinous, 
A  sesle  wiih  a  black  eenlral  spot;  a  seHes    horizontal  seale.     Head  more  or  less  conical ; 


ffi  tmngutar  white  spots  along  each  aide  of  the 
body ;  exfcrenrity  of  the  tail  white  or  wliitieh. 
Urgest  special  en,  11  inches  long,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  thickest  (anterior)  part  of  the 
trunk  being  one-twelfth  or  one-thirteenth  of 
tie  toUl  length.  A  native  of  Ceylon,  found 
00  the  Kandyan  Hills,  three  or  four  feet  under 
poand. 
RkiiKiphi8aanfuiiieii8|.8eiM9m€,  Froc.  Zaoi. 

Sec,  1S6S,  p.  227. 

fL  fflicfolepis ,  B^ddonu,  L  t.  pi*  26.  fig^  %. 

Oindal  ahieUls  blaek,  with  a  yellow  median 
ttrtak  and  with  red  outer  margin.  A  lai|^e 
black  spot  on  the  lower  side  of  the  extremity 
of  (he  tail.  Numerous  at  Chcrambady  in  the 
Wynad.  at  an  elevation  of  8,500  feet ;  all  dug 
Up  in  one  spot ;  18  inches  long. 

Shinophis  blythii,  Kdomi^  Proir.  iL|K  U. 
Mm,  UropiUy  p.  17. 
Mytilia  teiiipletonii«  Qraifp   JProc.  Zool  Soe. 

1868,  p.  263  (old  age), 

M.  melanogSBter,  Oray»i*  «..  P-  264  (male^  not 
EalKrowD), 

Plectrnruf!  ceylonicns,  Peters,  McnattBer.  Berl, 
i(Wi,  1859,  p,  388, 

!  Rhinophis  melauogasten  PeUra,  Uropeit.  p.  18. 
h\>.  2.  fig.  4. 

■  Brownish  above;  belly  aometimes  paler, 
sometimes  blackish  ;  a  series  of  five  or  six 
triiin?a]ar  yellowish  spots.  This  ia  the  nost 
QommoD  species  of  Ceyloa. 

Rfauiophia  pulneyensis, 

Plectmrns  pulneyeQsie,  Beddome,  Proe,  Zool, 
he.  1863,  p.  228.  pi.  25.  fig.  2. 

A  yeOow  band  along  each  of  the  tfipl, 
Bsehiag  acraee  the  vent  It  is  ver}*  abundant 
li  the  Pnlney  Hills,  at  elevaUona  of  from 
MKH)  to  8.000  feet.  8i  indvea  long,  egg  9 
ines  long. 

:  Bropeltis  (partO,  Ouvier.  Tail  cylindrieal, 
Uiqaely  tnioeated  as  if  severed  by  a  knife  ; 


nasal  shields  forming  a  suture  together 
behind  the  rostral  supraorbital  and  postocular 
confluent  into  one  shirld.    Peninsula  of  India. 

Silybura  mncrolepis,  F^ers,  McmUher, 
Berl.  jlcad^  18G1,  p.  904. 

Black,  a  broad,  irregular,  yellowish  band 
along  each  side  of  the  front  part  of  the  trunk  ; 
traces  of  a  similar  narrow  band  are  visible 
along  the  sides  of  the  body  ;  a  yellow  band 
along  each  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tail. 
A  female,  10^  inches  long,  probably  a  native 
ol  the  penmaula  of  India. 

Silybura  beddomii,  Gufdh.  Ann.  4s  Mag. 
Nai.  HiU  1862,  Jamiary,  p.  56. 

Brown  :  each  scale  on  the  sides  with  a  pair 
of  whitish  dots  ;  each  ventral  shield  with  a 
small  whitish  spot.  A  yellowish  line  nlon^ 
the  aide  of  the  neck,  commencing  behind  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  ;  vent  and  tip  of  the  tail 
yellow.  Discovered  in  the  Anamallay  Hills 
and  NeilgherrieSf  at  elevations  of  from  8^000 
to  4,500  teet ;  II  inches  long. 

Silybura  ocellata,  Beddomf,  Proc.  Zool 
8oc.  1863,  p.  226.  A  series  of  irregular, 
transverse,  yellow,  black-edged  spots  along 
each  side  of  the  belly  corresponds  to  these 
bands.  Belly  brownish.  On  the  western  slope 
of  the  Neilgherrie?,  at  an  elevation  of  3,500 
feet,  in  dense  moist  forests.     14  J  inches  long. 

SHybura  elliotti,    Gray^  Proc   Zool    Soc. 

I  1858,  p.  2C£. 

tfropeltis  ceyUnicus,  CuH.  Rigne,  Anitn. 
Siltibotira  ceyUnica,  Oraif,  LhatdM,  p.  148. 
Colobiirua  oeylaoicw,  Xteai.  dc  Bibr»  vii.  p.  164. 

Ub.  W.  fig.  8. 

Siijhwtkteyiwii^J^et.Mo.BerLAc.lBQi,  p.  903. 

S.  nil^errienai*,  Bcddcitit.Proc.Zooh  Soe.  1868. 

p.  226.  i»1.26,figl. 

Blackish  brown  above  and  below ;  a  narrow 


batmaeated   portion  flat,  acalelesa.  rough,    yellowish  str^nk  runs  ^^^^^  t^^,«"g»«  ^^^ 
had  conical :  nasal  ahielda  forming  a  suture    mouth  along  each  aide  of  the  niHik  lJ0^^}^e^ 
Igether  behind  the  rostral  ;  supraorbital   and    there  are  irre^lar  small  y«»»^;^«»>  •P^^"  *^^^^^ 


Htoonlar  confloent  into  one  ahield.  Ceylon. 
My  one  speeiea  is  known. 

tJropeltis  grandis. 

Uro^tis  pbilippintts,  Owe,  Iteg^  Amim.  Ihtm, 
Mh,  viL  f4  16l1.  pL  59»  fig.  2.  P#Ut*4.   UropeU, 

20    Tennent,  Not.  Hist.  Ceyl  p-  322. 
.U.  taffngamnii^   grandis,  et  pardalis,  JS^elaart, 
^f^.H  pp.  15  ft  16. 

?Tlie  aduit  is. uniform  brown  above.  Found 
Mr  Adam's  Peak  and  Mature,  and  is  rare ; 
igth  20  inohesy  bdng  the  laigeat  spedea  of 
lia  ^imily. 

Bilybura,  Peters,  Oray,  Siluboura.  Gray.  Tail 
iHTlindrieal;  the  scales  on  its  upper  posterior 


the  sides  and  on  the  back  ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  tail   is  completely   eneireled  by  a  yellow 
J  band.    Length  1 1  inehes.  %\w  neighbourhood 
of  Madraa  and  the  Deoean,  none  from  Ceylon. 

Silvbura  bicatenata.  Lower  parts  entirely 
black  I  This  beaudful  species  is  9'i  inches  long. 
Deccan. 

Silybura  ahorttii,  Bediome,  Proc.  Zool  Soc. 
1868,  p.  W5.  Black:  nameroua  irregularly 
disposed  scales  are  white  ;  an  irregular  white 
band  from  the  angle  of  the  a^outh  along  each 
side  of  the  front  part  of  the  trunk ;  a  yellowish 
band  along  each  aide  of  the  tail,  not  joined 
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over  the  vent.  Shevaroy  Hills,  at  an  ekvatkm 
of  4,500  feet;  8  incbeslong. 

Silybura  brevis.  Gunih.  Am.  ^  Hag*  JV^rf. 
Brown  above;  the  lower  pnrt  of  the  aides 
and  the  belly  yellowiab,  densely  marbled  wivh 
brown  ;  sides  of  the  throat  yellowish,  im- 
maculate; the  lower  part  of  the  tail  black, 
with  a  broad  white  band  on  each  aide. 

Plectrurus,  Dum.  &  Btbt, 

Maiidia,  Qray,  Proc.  Zool,  Soc.  1868,  p,  1^61. 

Posterior  part  of  the  tail  compressed,  cover- 
ed with  obtusely  keeled  wales,  and  terminat* 
ing  in  a  horny  bicuspid  scale,  the  two  points 
being  placed  one  above  the  other.  Head 
conical ;  the  nasals  form  a  suture  together 
behind  the  rostral ;  supraorbital  aod  poatocu- 
lar  distinct.     Peninsula  of  India. 

Plcctrurus  perrotetii.  Dfim.  ^  Bibr,  vii: 
p.  167,  Uniform  brownish  or  blackish.  Com- 
mon in  the  Madras  Presidency  iand  on  the 
Neilgherries,  from  7,000  to  8,000  feet.  Length 
14  inches.  Frequently  dug  up  in  gardens  or 
taken  from  under  turf  and  stones. 

Fleet  rurus  guntberi,  Beddome^  Proc.  ZooL 
SoclS&a,  p.  228.  BeautCul  purple  above, 
each  scale  with  a  lighter  margin  ;  belly  yel- 
low, the  yellow  colour  rising  up  on  the  sides  in 
triangular  markings,  wliich  are  alternate  with 
aimliar  markings  of  the  colour  of  the  back,  the 
purple  spots  sometimes  joiuing  those  of  the 
other  side  by  narrow  stripes  crossing  the  belly. 
The  moist  forests  at  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Neilgherries  (3,500  feet) ;  U  inches  long. 


behind  the  eye.   Length  17  indiea,  the  tail  H 
inches  in  Assam . 

Galamana  reticulata,  B^tf,  Jaurm.  As. 
Soe.  Beng.  U54,  p.  287.  18  inebes»  o£ 
whieh  the  tail  ia  2|  lAchea.     Aasain. 

Calamaria  aiamensis.  Yentrals  a«d  anb* 
caudab  whitish^  densely  punctulat«d  with 
only  brown,  the  hind  margins  of  the  ahklda 
remaining  immaculate. 

Calamaria  quadrimaculata.  Dum,  ^  B^, 
vii.  p.  73,  Lower  parte  uniform  wbite  ;  a 
faint  blackish  sub-caudal  line.  Upper  part  of 
the  tail  with  iwo  pairs  of  white  spots,  oae  at 
its  base,  and  the  other  on  its  extremity-  ¥fMad 
in  Java. 

Oalamarii«  alhiventcr,  Gtk.  CohUtr.  Snu  p  4, 

Changulia  albi venter^  Gray.  Ind .  ZooL 

Calamaria  linnei,  var., Cantor^  dfal.  Re^.  p.  €i« 

Belly  carmine,  the  brown  coloration  of  the  ude 

just  touehhfig  the  margin  of  the  venirat  sbietda. 

i  A  black  serrated  line  along  the  middle  of  iba 

subcaudals.     Penang.     Length  11  inches. 

Calamaria  nigro-alba. 

Calamaria  lumbricuidea,  var.^  Canior,  MdL 
RtpL  p.  61  ("not  Bote), 

Upper  parts  blackish,  head  somewhat  ligblar, 
all  the  lower  parts  and  the  outer  seriea  eC 
scales  whitish)  immaculate,  both  eoloarn  baag 
well  defined-;  a  faint  blackish  subeaiidal  liae. 
Penang-    Length  12-U  inches. 

C.  Umhnctfidea,  from  Java,  differs  in  tba 
arrangement  of  the  labial  shields.     C. 
from  Java. 


Melanophidium,  Gthr.  Tail  slightly  com- 
pressed, covered  with  smooth  scales,  and 
terminating  in  a  very  small,  smooth,  horny 
point  slightly  turned  upwards.  Snout  rather 
obtuse  ;  nasal  shields  forming  a  suture  together 
behind  tlje  rostral ;  supraorbital  and  postoeu- 

lar  confluent   into  one  shieJd.      A    median  i-  j  .    i 

ffroove  alone  the  chin.    Only   one  species  is  i     Macrocalamus,    Uiht.     Uody    eyltndneal, 
g„Q^„  I  stout ;  head  of  moderate  length,   slightly  -«- 

«i  /       I.- J-  ,^  w^..^^iu»  1  pressed,  not  distinct  from  neek  ;  eye  of  motu 

Melanophidium  Wpandenae.  \  H.^^^  ^.'^^  ^^ ^^   ^^p-j .  ^^.j  ^^^^^    ^ 

one  pair  of  fronule ;  naaal  simple,  Doatnl ' 


Calamaria  leneocephala,  2>m8i.  de  Bibr.  vil 
p.  83.  Bkck  above ;  head,  neck,  tbet  «a 
enter  seriea  of  scales,  and  the  lovrcr  parta 
white.  9  inches  long.  Probably  from  IkiiUi 
India. 


Pleetrurua  Wynandensis.    Bedownt.  > 

Snout  obtuse.  Black,  posferior  2-3rds  of 
the  belly  irregularly  white  and  bUck. 

Family  of  Dwarf  Snakes.-^CalamaridsB. 

Body  cylindrical,  rigid,  with  a  short  head 
which  is  not  distinct  from  the  neck,  tail  more 
or  leaa  short,  tapering  Indian  species  have  the 
maxillary  teeth  of  equal  size. 

Calamaria,  Boii^  &  aoales  smooth,  rounded, 
polished  in  13  series;  anal  entire  ;9ub-cattdaU 
%  rowed  teeth  equal  in  size  and  structure. 

Calamaria  catenate*  Bi^ti^  Joum,  At. 
Soe.  Bfftff.  1854,  p.  287.  An  imperfect  whit- 
ish«bufl[  collar,  and  similar  marks  before  and 


tween  nasal  and  first  labial ;  lores!  none, 
wiih  frontal  ;  one  anterior  and  one 
ocular  ;  eight  upper  labials.    Scales   aoMiAj 
ronnded,  polishNBdy   in  thirteen    aeriea ;  m^ 
entire  ;  subcaudals  two  rowed.    Teeili 
East  Indies. 

Macrocalamus   lateralis.     Brown  :  a 
brown  band,  enclosing  a  regular  aeriea  of  ■ 
ish  dots,  runs  along  the  side,  bordering 
belly  ;  back   with   two  aeriea    of    indistiaiftj 
brownish-black  spoU ;   an  irregular 
very  small  black  dots  along  each  side  of  Am.] 
bellyi  which  ia  whitish  ;  a  bbickish  sttb-eaaMj 
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band.  Total  langth  13  inehea ;  head*  |  inch, 
tail  1^  inch,  cixcumfereDoe  of  ibebodyH  indis 
probably  from  the  continent. 

Oxycalamna,  Oihr.  Body  cylindrical  mo- 
daraiely  ttout ;  head  nanroir,  potntady  not 
diBtinct  from  nook  ;  eye  of  mod/erate  siEa» 
with  round  pupil ;  tail  rather .  short.  Boa* 
tral  Tery  small  ;  two  pairs  of  fron^l  shielda  ; 
two  (?)  Tery  small  nasnU,  nostril  between  ; 
loreal  none,  replaced  by  the  posterior  frontal ; 
one  prseanal,  one  post-ocnlar ;  five  upper  labials, 
the  last  in  contact  with  the  ocdt>ital.  '  Beaten 
smooth,  in  fifteen  rows  ;  anal  entire  •  sub-cau- 
dais  two* rowed.  Teeth  eqaal.  Only  one  species. 

• 

Oxyealamua  loniPoep84 

CSftUnuiria  longicapf ,  Gantor,  Mai.  B^.  p.  6S. 

Uniform  brownish  black,  captured  on  the 
Great  Hill  of  PenaofTf  is  6|  inches  long, 
head  measuring:  f  inch,  and  tail  f  inch.  Gir- 
enmference  of  body  ^  inch# 

Geophis,  JTagler.  Body  cylindrical^  stout 
or  slender  ;  head  short,  not  distinct  from  neck ; 
eye  rather  smalli  with  round  pupil ;  tail  short 
or  of  moderate  length.  Two  pairs  of  frontul 
shieliis  ;  two  small  nasals,  nostril  between ; 
loreal  and  prmocular  united  into  one  elongate 
shield  ;  one  or  two  posterior  oculars  ;  rostral 
small.  Scales  smooth,  rounded,  without  apipal 
groove,  in  thriteen,  fifteen,  or  seventeen  series ; 
anel  entire ;  sub-eaodais  two*rowed,  Teath 
equal.  Species  of  this  genua  are  found  in 
Cioptcal  America  and. in  the  Bast  Indies.  One 
or  two  oecor  in  British  India. 

Geophis  mierocephalus. 
Bliabdflaoma  inierooephaltntt,^tf>i<i.'<7ot.  8n,  p»12. 

Brown  ;  back  with  three  more  or  lees  distinct 
series  of  smalt  dark  spots.  Fotind  near 
liiidrae,  and  attains  to  a  langth  of  17  incbea. 
Dunertl  and  Bibron  deaerilw  A  small  snake 
from  the  Neilgherriaa  under  the  name  '  of 
Platypteryx  perroteti  which  is  evidently  very 
similar  to  thia  speeies  i  Geophia  mierocephalus 
and  Platypteryx  perroteti  eannot  be  referred  to 
two  different  genera. 

Aspidnra,  Wagler.  Body  rather  stout  or 
moderately  slender ;  head  more  or  less  narrow, 
not  distinct  from  neck  ;  eye  small,  with  round 
pupil  ;  tail  rather  short ;  a  single  anterior 
frontal,  two  posterior ;  two  very  small  nasals ; 
loreal  none,  united  with  the  frontal ;  one  ante-^ 
rior  ocular,  sometimes  united  with  frontal,  two 
postoculaia ;  six  (five)  labiala.  Soalea  amooth, 
in  fifteen  or  seventeen  series,  those  near  the 
▼ent  sometimes  keeled  or  tabercukr  ;  anal 
and  snb-candals  entire.  Teeth  equal.  The 
aoakea  of  this  genus  are  peculiar  to  Oeylon^  and 
may  be  readily  distinguished  by  their  smooth 
acaies,  single  anterior  frontal,  and  entire  snb- 
ouidal  shielda* 


Aspidurabi^chyorrhoB,^ii;^2.S^.'^mjN(.p.  191. 

3oytaIe  braebyorrhos,  BoU,  JsU,  1827,  p.  Iil7. 

CaJamaria  acytale,  Schleg.  Phyi,   Serp.  ii.  p.  42. 

Yellowish  piive,  with  fouir  indistinct  darker 
longitudinal  bands  and  with  a  vertebral  series 
of  black  dots  ;  an  oblique  bl^ck  band  on  each 
side  of  the  neck  ;  belly  uniform  white.  Bather 
common ;  14-15  incW  loiig. 

Aspidura  copii.  A  black,  tiPansverse  spot 
behind  the  angle  of  the  mouth  ;  each  labial 
wich  a  blael  margin  behind.  Belly  whhe, 
marbled  with  black,  an  adult  male,  1  ^  inches 
long. 

AspidurA  trachyprocta,  Cope,  Prod  A  cadi 
Nat.  Se.  FhiUd.  \m%  p.  75.  Nearly  as 
common  in  Cey-lon  as  A.  brocht/orrhoi^  and 
attains  to  a  length  of  1 5  inches. 

Haplocercos,  Gihr.  Body  very  slender; 
head  narrow,  not  distinct  from  neck ;  ejre  of 
moderate  size,  with  round  pnpil ;  tail  rather 
short,  tapfrring ;  a  single  anterior  frbnta),  two 
posterior  ;  two  ve^  small  nasaU  ;  loreal  none, 
united  with  the  frontal ,  one  anterior  oCulaa, 
two  posterior  ;  seven  upper  labials  ;  scales 
keeled,  lanceolate^  in  seventeen  series?;  anal 
and  subcaudals  entire.     Teeth  equal.    Ceylon. 

Haplocercus  Ceylonensis,  Giinih,  Colubr, 
BntLken.  1858,  p.  16. 

Aapidurt  cariukta,  Jak.  Ardk,  Ztni,  Amit.  fi. 
186jl,  p.  30. 

Above  uniform   blaokish,  or  light  brown, 

with  a  narrow   black   vertebral  line*      Lower 

fmrts  dull  yellowish,  ii^maculate.    Length  19 
ncbes. 

.Family  of  Oligodontes— Oligodontidae. 
Body  cylindrical  or  slightly  compressed,  rather 
rigid,  with  a  short,  siibconical  head,  which  ia  not 
distinct  from  neck  ;  tail  of  moderate  length, 
tapering.  Body  and  tail  covered  With  rounded, 
■smooth  scales,  m  fifteen,^  Seventeen,  nineteen, 
or  twenty«-one  series.  Belly  rounded  orsliglit- 
ly  angulated  ;  subcaudals  two-rowed.  Cleft  of 
the  month  rather  short  $  nostril  lateral  •  eye  of 
moderate  sice,  'with  romid'  pvmh  Shields  of 
the  head  normal  (except  in  Oltgodon  Inrevi* 
eatida) :  rostral  more  or  less  enlarged,  flat  ii^ 
front,  but  more  or  leiss  t)roduoed  far  backwards. 
Maxillary  teeth  few  in  number, '  the  last  being 
the  longest,  not  groovcid.  Head  nearly  always 
with  symmetrical  arrow-shaped  markings. 
Small  snakes,  peculiar  to  the  Kast  Indies. 

Oligodeo;  IMe.  Bestral  shield  mote  or 
less  enlarged,  or  produced  baekwarda  ;  two 
pairs  of  fronial8,iin  one  species  oonfluent  into 
a  syigle  pair  ;  nostril  between  two  partly  con* 
fluent  nasals  •  one  prmocnlar,  one  or  two 
postoculars.  Scales  smooth,  in  fifteen  or 
seventeen  lomt.    Teeth  in  the  maxillaries  few 
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in  nnmber^  ihe  Itft  Imw  thftn  the  otkera  *,  bo 
teeth  on  the  pakte.  The  atifik^  of  this  i^iis 
nre  small,  and  eortfined  to  the  peDinsula  of 
Southern  India,  Ceylon,  and  a  few  of  the  laf^et 
islauds  of  the  western  part  of  the  ftast  Indian 
archipela(;o.  Very  little  ia  known  of  the  habits 
of  these  snakes.  Their  dentition  is  stronsi; 
enough  to  enable  them  to  seize  other  small 
anakes  or  lisaNs. 

OKgodon  sQbjrriseiis* 

OligodoD  aub-griamiBi^  Ikim.  k  B%kr*  vii.  p*  fi^ 
Belly  uniform  white  ;  some  apeoiinttae 
have  a  minute  black  dot  and  the  lateral  adge 
of  every  ancond  sr  third  abdominal  shield. 
Inhabits  the  southern  pHris  of  the  pen'iN- 
aula  of  India*  The  AnamailHy  Mountains;  19 
inches  long. 

Oligodon  spilonptus.  This  species  is  from 
ihe  Mttdras  Presidency.  iThe  largest  of  three 
Spedikiens  is  i  5  inches  long. 

Oligodon  elliotti/rom  Maclras»1  Oi  inches  long. 

Oligodon  subponctatum,  DurfuA  Bibt.  Tii 
p.  58.    Coast  of  Malabar. 

Oligodon  spina9»anotat4is, /«».  ulrcA.  ZooL 
AnaL  ii-  p*  40.  Bsaembles  O^  $MbffunckUu$  in 
coloration,  but  has  no  spots  on  the  belly. 

Oligodon  fasciatua.  Belly  whitish,  with 
amall  brown  spots,  mure  aumaroii*  on  the 
sides  than  in  the  middle.  Deccan,  total  length 
14  inches^  of  wtvicb  tlus  tail  takes  2  inches* 

\  Oligodon  sublineatus,  Dum,  Jk  BUr,  vii.  p, 
^9.  A  small  species,  10  inches  long,  common 
in  and  peculiar  to  Ceylon. 

OtiKodon  affinisy  Ounth,  j4nn,  &  Mag,  Nal. 
MisL  Jan.  1862,  p.  5S.  AnaraallHY  Hills  ;  a 
specimen  measures  1 0^  inches,  of  which  the 
tail  takes!  I  inch? 

Oligodon  tempkioniiy  0vnA.  Atm.  ^  Mng. 
NaLBui^Uvk.  \^%^  p*  67.  Belly  whiie, 
with  square  black  apoTs,  both  colours  being 
distributed  in  nearly  e%iial  proportion.  €e>f 
Ion  ;  lOi  inches  long^tail  ^easunu^  liineU. 

Oligodon  mbdestU9.  Ptiilippine  tslanda  i 
Ceylon  f  Adult  male,  13  inches  long,  tail 
ineaauring  ii  lnclied. 

OUgodon  doraaKs,  Qmik.  Ooluhr^  SmJm^ 
p.  23. 

Belly  white,  with  quadrangular  black  spots, 
which  ard  somettntee  *8o .  AiMaecmis  and' so 
Irequently  confluent-  as  nearly  entirely  to 
•nppfess  the  groand^colonr.  The  middle 
of  the  lower  Sttrfaee  of  the  taiLiiway&^ro- 
mains  whiip^  Probably  A/ghanistan  ;  total 
length  16  inches  ;   tail  3  inches. 

Oligodon  brevicauda,  Qunih,  Ann.  A  Mag* 


N^d.  ma.  Jan.  iMt,  p.  S8.  A  bladtUi 
hMigltadiaal  sttfeak  6t  e^  side,  ^long  Ifte 
third  outer  series  of  sealii^.  Qiiotiild-eolonf  of 
the  beUf  the  aame  ail  of  the  Upper  panm^  with 
bkck  quidrasgular spots  ;  anbeandids  whitiah, 

Oligodon  dbraale  of  Bengal.  AnaM«Bay 
Mountains.  Female,  15  inches  long,  the  taol 
measnring  !  inch  and  7  lines. 

Sixnotes,  DuM.  JeBibr,  Bostral  shield  more 
or  If'Ss  enlarged,  truncated^  bant  and  produoed 
backwards  ;  anterior  frontala  narrow,  tmaa- 
verse  I  nostril  between  two  naaals.  Scalca 
smooth^  in  seventeen,  nineteen,  or  tweuty'-ons 
rows.  Teeth  in  the  nlaxillariea  few  in  number, 
the  last  longer  than  the  ociinn  ;  p^atiiie  taeth. 
Theae  mnkea  are  Of  lather  fierce  tilthita,  but 
perfectly  harmless. 

Xenodon  venustiis*     Grojf* 
Xenodon  Tennstam^  /skI.  /  JL  &  Bci^waiiiBBS 

Belly  white^  with  quadrangular  black  spotty 
both  colours  betiig  distributed  in  eqnal 
proportions,  "fhis  species  is  rare  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India  ;  it  attains  lo 
a  length  of  16  inches,  the  tail  measuring  S} 
inciies. 

a 

Siinotes  msselii»  D.^  B.  vii.  p.  628. 

Bu98ellt  /ad.  Sgrp,  i.  tab,  85  &  38. 

Coluber  amensta,  Shaw,  (re».  2ool,  iii.  p.  68$. 

C.  rnsaellli,  Daud^  Rept.  vl.  p.  395. 

O.  tuontie^ltis  fBAdgmm),  0.  P^^.  B,  1M9,  p-  tt. 

CoTonelb  vuasAlii,  8cMeg,    Myt.  atrp-  ii.  ^  7ft. 

Brownish  oliae,  with  the  banda  on  the  head 
very  distinct ;  body  With  iseU-deflnedl  block, 
white-edged  cross  bands  ;  belly  oniform  white. 
AnamaNay  HomilaiMSy  Madras,  Nepal,  Sik- 
kim,  Dukbnn^  Ceyien*  Commoain  the  ponin^ 
sola  of  India,  extendiag  aorthwaida  int^  Nepal^ 
and  Ibe  Himalaya^  where  il  x«aciMa  attabt* 
inde  of  4,14)0  feet  nbofe  the  Iflvel  of  t^  aea ; 
in  Ceylon,  it  dooa  not  apipear.to  be  eommon. 
Sd  ineheo  long,  tail  5  inobea. 

8imoM  bittotattts.  D.  SB.  yii.  p.  6M. 
X«aedott  dnbiumi  Jtr^f.A  S.Btng.lV^Z^  p.  528. 
Lower  parts  uniform  while*  CoMt  of  Mala- 
bar f  North  Cai^ur^* 

fiimotas  iilbiventer* 
.  ^ii^lies  pnr^nrascensi  Tar^  F*  QuMK  CM^  & 

Uniform  greyish  brown  above,  whitish  be- 
low ; «  dark  spot  below  the  eye.  Gey^.  Totd 
iaagith.24  inebes^  \  tail  3|  inches* 

'Siihoies  signatus. 
.  fiitatflea  parporaatena^  var.  R  OwfA,  CMbr. 

.  Brown;  .  wii^  reddisb^white  croaa  bands 
edg^d  with  darker.  Belly  whitieh,  wiih  a  km 
imall  Wown  lateral  spots  anteriorly.  2i  iniAes 
king  }  tail  d  iochea.  1 5  inches  long  ;  tail  i 
inches^  said  to  be  fiom  Singapore. 

Simotea  cinercus«  ITtufonii    browuish  grey 
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•bove^  white  iwlow  9  «  wmry  indiatinot  apoi 
bdow  llie  «ye.  From  Oamboja  j  it  is  17  inokm 
biig  <witkocil  the  tail. 

SImoCea  swjniionls.  Reddish  oWve  Aove, 
with  Tiutneroua  iodUtinct  reticulated  crosa 
iMnds,  produdHTby  tliebtadcish  edg^aof  aoine 
ofibe  ao4ea«  limd  with  soaJTr^y  i#y  K9<9of 
nariUDga.  hovnt  parta  ^e  wbjtP*    ; 

Sknotea  tmiriatiTB,  6^i2?tiM.  7Vo6.  £6oh  8b&. 
1891,  p.  )89.  Body  browtiifiK  oliire,  befly 
white»  with  quadranfti^lat  black  apbta/  two 
large  blabUth'  tspoh  on  the  back  of  the  ta9— 
one  at  its  moi,  1^^  other  near  Jts  extremity. 
G«mho}8  an^  iteisthbdurhood  of  Bangkok, 
len^h  15  inchesLiaii  Sitiches. 

Simotea  .tidUiMitaa^.2)«w^  t  Sifi» 
636.    Iqdiau  Qontineut«  pUcf  i^pf  kaownl^ 

Sinolea  pYHifltaktak 

f  Oovfvi^lft  notaooA^  Omit  fi^Mi  S*  1899^ p.  fia. 

,HUU  18S3,  ](U.  )v  889.  . 

Simotea  piirpuniflcexi8,'yaY«  t).  &  ti.GuntLColubr, 
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XonodoQ  parpurfaoeniii^  Cankfr,  Jfai*  J^/.p, 

67,  (not  Schleg,) 

Yellowiah  brown,  with   a  triple  aeriea  of 
darl^er,  black-ed^ed  ^pota.    China. 

Fflmiiy  of  Colubrides — ColubridaB» 
This  fomiljr  oomptisea  the  greater  part  of 
the  iton  yenomona  anakea,  nainely  all  tho^e 
vhich  do.not  pjreaent  any  atrik^ig  diavacter 
either  in  their  general  habiU  in  the  ahiolda  of 
the  head,  in  the  deotitioB,  or  fai  .any  other 
part  of  t^ir  iMrgMizaAion  z  «o  thenfore  de^ 
edbe  the  hoif  aa  ol  modemte  length  covipared 
with  its  circumference,  flexible  ia  every  siugie 
part  \  the^head  !«  wall-proportioned  ia  every 
dimension,  and  distinct  from  neck ;  the  eyf 
of  moderate  aie^  the  no8tri{  l9ter#l ;  the  e)eft 
of  (he-  popitkin  aooQVdaDoa  with  the  length 
of  ikp  :h^ad<i  The^v  h^ve  numemua  tc!M% 
iA  thejafvainv^^  the  pflletey  hut  no  fo»g9 
in  front  or  in  the  middle  of  the  waxitbry* 
The  flubcandals  are  two-rowed  ;  and  the  cbin- 
8hield9  s^mpietrically  arranged,  aeparated  by  a 
tongitudinRl  mental  groove.    Theae  anakes  aire 


•^*!?'  ^•.??'  1  a     t'^^  t^^  i  f^^i  i»  «vcry  parji  9!  the  teaipeiBte  And  tro. 

Belly  with  more  or  leas  confluent  eqtwe  W^     •  .  «.rl«n.  but  Ar«  i^nW  imiAHW  r^nK^anu 


pical  .iwons,  bift  we  only  seaotily  repveaenM 
ed  in  Australia  and  in  the  ial«ida  .of  the 
Pacifie. 

Group  of  grottnd  colubridea^ibj^oiMUiiMl. 

Grodp  of  true  6b\nhnAm-^OotubHna. 

O'roup  of  bush  cblnbrides — Drj/acUna. 

Group  of  freshwater  colubrides — Natrieina. 

AbUbes,.ep*,  l^sii.  4s  BUrr.  Body  nlindri* 
cal|  not  compressed,  rather  slender  ;  head  of 
moderate  length,  rather  depressed,  with  flat 
crow#,  IPPTP  oc  lesa distinct  frojx^  Beok;.tail 
of  moderate  laigth  or  rather  long  :  eye  of  me- 
diate size,  with  round  pupil.  lUstral  shield 
not  produced  backwards  ;  two  nasals  ;  one 
loreal  •  one  jor  two.  anterior  and  one  or 
iwb  posterior  ocuUrd.  Scales  amooth,  in 
thirteen,  ^fleen,  or  seventeen  towb  ;  ventrals 
not  angulated  ;  anal  bifid  ;  subcandels  twor 
rowed.  Teeth  in  4he  |awa  and  on  the  palate 
AHmaroufii  snaU,  %wk  of  eqnal  aite.  The 
snakes  of  this  genus  are  small,  Uvbg  o^  hhe 
ground,  end  arp  found  in  North  America  and 
jn  the  East  Indies. 

Abiabps  baliodeims,   Duv^Js  Bjhr^yix.ig^ 
318.  {hadk,  Colmht.  Snakes,  p«  39. 
:  OueneJUa  bajiodaiia  (Anks),  Stkltg.  Pkyh  Serj^. 
it  p.  64.pL  2.  ii^.  9, 10.  Cantor.  MaL  R^t,  p«  66. 
.  Above  brownish  or  black,   yellowish  on  the 
head  ;  uuifonn  pearl-coloured  below  ;  Borneo, 
Java,  and  %|  Penang.    Longest  specimen  1 1 
inches,  tail  8f  inches. 
Ablabes  tennlcepB'. 

k  18  7  incbea  long,,  the  tail   measuiing  1  inch.   jboi^.  xxiii.*i>.  S88. 

trinotatus,  Bum-  A  J5ife.  vii.p.6M^  I     Above  umlbiin  blackish  ash  ;  bdow  wbil- 
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spots*  Khasya,  VepaL  S»kkii9k  4  mountain 
.epecMM,  found  in  difliarent  laattta  of  the  Hitta** 
lay  a,  where  it  ascends  into  the 'temperate  Sone 
io  above  4  (^04  ft^et  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Althonf^k  livlng^at  it  highei^  «lt9tude  than  mo^t 
0I  fu  eonireneve,  it  etiafns  lo  the  large  ftize  of 
from  2j^  to  3  feet.  Hmeles  labuanensis.  A 
apreiea fnMn  Zinblian^  very  simalar  toS.  puno- 
itfiiaAiia»:but  dietingeiahed.bfrra  fsveater  aujthtir 
tA  tenipoFslsv  via.  2*^3^  YevUrala  17S«16>7  ; 
fttbcaiidaia  SO. 

8inrotes  -hfcatenam*.  Brffy'yellewi^h,  %\\ 
.in«  liotg,  tail  9^  inches  v  fMrobably  aiHitivie  of 
ihe  oentinent  of  India* .  (kr^MUck^  fy^chitA, 
Gun  tot,  Indian  Snabca^  Fdro6^  ZooLiSoo*  1839, 

8imote8  alboeinetns,  .2^.  ^  Bi^.  yii j  f^.-688. 

CrOT^nelta  albgmoip^rCio^  P.  Z.  $.  WP»  P4  50, 

Biiowniah,  «fith  about  ei|(hteen  vrfiite,  dark- 
edged  cross  bands;    Astaai :  Ghenn^Penji  '■ 

Simotea  fasciolatns..  '1 

Simates  trinotaMs,  vav.  (7«P,^.  «;  1$6Q,  p.'^U. 

Tellowi»h  oUve  above  ;  fnoutO'labial  hand 

^iatinot,   A  brofd  lighten  bend  awnfs^ong 

tench   Side  of  the  back;,  tail,  with  .a  median 

whitish  longitudinal  band.   Loffiev  p?rU  pure 

white,  Pachebone.  19  inch^kyog^tail  8  inches. 

•"Simotea  ^ochin^iaensiaw  .Gseyiah  olive* 
witb  tjneUebhiek  oBoaa  bands  on  the  trunk, 
naid  three  on.  the  UU^  Merkingq  of  ttie  head 
fleep  black  ;  lo«rer  parts  ppre  wbi^  <  one 
yonng  speqlQ^en  .of  this  species,  whicn  was 
found  by  M.  Monhot  iit  the  Lao.  liountaina ; 
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lab,   Nepal ;    DaijiliDg»  14   io.   long,   tail  2 


laches. 

Ablabes  fuscus. 

CaUmuria  fu8c«^  Bl^th,  Joum.  As.  Soe.  Beng. 
zziii.  I96ip  ^  386. 

?  Ca2aIaa,riaob6C.ulp-atria^y  Blyik,  I  «. 

Tntchiachium  lugosnm^  (?miUA.  Cftlnhr.  Snakes, 
pp.  30,  245. 

T.  foaeauy  Ounth,  Pro^.Zttoh  Sttc»  I860,  p.  161. 

T.  obaeutMilriatuiii,  ChaUk.  j.  c 
Uniiorm  Uaok  abofd,  whitish  balow.  Foond 
ia  Nepal  and  Bikkim,  and  Teadnag  an  aliitiide 
of  8,600  ftet*    Largeat  apaoioieB,  19  m«  long, 
tail  2^  inebea* 

Ablabes  rappli,  Otinth-  Froe»  ZM*  Soc. 
1860,  p.  154. 

AbUb«aoweDii,  Oxtiih,  I,  e.  p.  165. 

Udifbrtn  blackish  above,  wlittish  below. 
From  Sikkim,Ht  nltitadea  of  5,840  and  10,200 
feet  also  from  Nepal.  Length  16|  incbea,  tail 
8i  iaohea. 

Ablabes  bic6lor. 

Calainam  bicolor,  Bfyih,  Joum,  At,  Soc.  Seng, 
xtm.  1854,  p.  289. 

Uniform  lere^yish  brown  above,  whitish  be- 
low ;  wu  191  inches  long  (tail  4}),  eitber  from 
Kbasya  or  from  Assam. 

Ablabes  olivaceus,  Beddome,  Madr,  Quctrt. 
Jourm,  Med,  Se.  tdI.  v.  Dark  greenish  olive, 
paler  below  ;  this  species  was  disoovered  by 
Neilgberries,  Manantoddy  ;  20^  inches  lopg, 
tail  4  inches. 

'    Ablabes  Sagittarius. 

OaiaiDariB  Wj^ittaria,  Cantor,  Proe,  ZwL '  Soc 
1689»  p,  49;  and  MaL  Bepi,  p.  64. 

Enicpgnathus  grayi,  Jtm.  Arch,  par  la  Zoot  li 
p.  274. 

Reddish  or  greyish  olive  ;  head  brown 
above;  belly  iv bite,  found  at  Penang,  and  at 
Tirhoot  in  Bengal,  and  Kangra(Himtilaya8). 

Ablabes  humberti. 

CaUmaria  sagittaria,  Jerdon,  Joum,  As.  Soc 
Btng,  xxii.  1853^  p,  528  (not  Cantor). 

Bnicognathus  hambertij  Jan,  Arch,  Per  la  Zool, 
si.  p.  275. 

Reddish  olive,   darker  on  the  aides,   belly, 

white,  Madras  Presidency^  CqrWn.  174inolMa 

long,  tali  4  inches. 

Ablabes  collaris,  OUnth,  Col.  Snaiea^  p.  28. 
FSammophis  collaris,   Gray^  Ann,  dt  Uag.  t(ai, 
Misi,  1858,  p.  890^ 

Greyish  btown  above  '.lower  parts  whifto  ; 
Kbasya  and  Nepal,  lengUi  33  inches,  tail  10 
inches. 

Ablabes  inelanocepha]us,(?iM^.  Col.  8,  p.  28«. 

Lycodon  melanocephalus,  Greg.  Ind,  Zool.  c  fig. 

Herpetodryas  prionotus,  Cantot,  Proc.  Zt>oL  Soc, 
18.^,  p.  62. 

Light  brown  above,  with  two  white  longi- 
tudinal bands,  commencing  from  a  broad 
black  oollaTi  and  becoming  indistinct  towards 
the  hinder  parts  of  the  body  ;  eaeh  band  is 


intermpted  by  a  aeriea  of  qtiadrangnlar,  cqoi. 


distant  .black  apots  ;  head  brown  above  ;  lips 
yellow,  with  a  black  band  running  from  the 
eye  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Lower  parti 
wbiiish,  each  ventral  with  a  black  spot  on 
each  side.  Malaocm  length  22  in. ;  tall  6  inches. 

Oydophw,  QiAr*  Body  or  tall  or  bethrsther 
slender ;  belly  rounded  ;  head  of  modenli 
leiq;th,  rather  diatinoi  from  neck.  Shieldf  of  tlie 
head  reguUr  ;  loreal  present  or  confiuent  with 
the  nsMl  ;  on^  one  nasa),  pierced  by  the 
nostril. ;  one  (two)  anterior  and  two  posterior 
oculars.  Scales  smooth,  in  fifteen  rows.  lye 
of  moderate  ^ize,  or  rather,  large,  widi  iDuui 
pupil.  All  the  teeth  ofe<}uiii  siae,  nose 
grooved.  The  snakes  of  this  genus  are  snail 
iitermediate  forma  between  the  OoranA' 
Una-  and  ibe  Brgadma'^  like  the  faraier, 
they  appear  to  be  ground  anakea^  fraqinaliig 
-graasypblna  rMber  ihan  dry  plaoaa  3  thsnfon 
their  predominant  oolotirs  are  green  or  olive. 
One  species  is  known  from  Korth  Ameriei ; 
the  others  are  from  the  Indian  contineui  ud 
Aroas  CJeylon. 

Cyeiophis  major,  Ov»^.  Col*  8ndk9e,  p.  ISO. 

Herpeloiryaa  tohlarii,  BnUmo^Pr^e.  Jmd.]kU 
^.  PhUttd.  1660,  p.  508. 

Uniform  green  aliove,  paler  beneath.  Vin^ 
po  and  Honi^ong*  37^  incbea  long,  Ik 
tail  measuring  9  inchea  i  another  is  80} 
inches  hMgi  tail  7  inchea. 

€yclophis  frenatus,  ^i#»fA  {hlsiir.  SmOa, 
p.  12(^  thrown  of  ihe  henil,  back  and  posterior 
part  o(  the  body ;  unifonn  olive  ;  innfona  jel- 
lowish  below.  Afghanistan,  Mesopotamia.  27 
tnehes  longi  t|^e  tail  measuring  8  inches. 

CyelophiseaUittaria,(9wiiiA.  OoMr.  Smkm^ 
p«  S50.  (^Teviab  or  brownish  grey  above ;  sot 
Uncommon  m  Oeylon,  but  aoaroer  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  India,  and  attaina  to  a  leairtksf 
13*^14 'iochea,  the  tail  aaeaauring  4  iachei. 

Gyelophia  nasalia.  Qreykh  olive  above; 
Mly  uaMormwhitiah.  BriUahLidia.  IftinclM 
long^  tha.tail  meaaoiiag  4  inehea. 

Gydophis  monticola. 

Cidamaria  monticola,  OmU.Fr,  Z.8.  1889,  p^  H, 
J>^tk  oUve^brown,  with  a  bright  yellow  ool* 
lar  and  lii^th  a  Whitish  dorsal  line  ;  benesth  d 
a  citrine  colour,  only  50  linea  long,  the  td 
measuring  9^  litiea.  This  speciBS  inhabits  tk 
N^  Hi&in  Assam, 

Odontomius,  Jh^.  h  BUr.  Body  asd  id 
slender,  stKougly  oompressed  ;  head  of  laedi- 
rate  alee  and  width,  depressed,  distinct  Inm 
neck ;  ventrals  more  tha»  tOO  in  numbw, 
angularly  bent  on  the  sides.  Scalea  in  thirlem 
or  fifteen  rows,  smck)th.  Shielde  of  the  had 
regular ;  nostril  in  a  nasal  shield  whi<^  is 
divided  into  two  by   more  or  leas  distinct 
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«iii«re«  Tivo  pntoeuUra,  the  lower  of  which 
is  ioiDotiuiies  uiiilati  wilh  Kha  lonud,  Muxiliary 
and  p«Uuii«  toelb  tubequal  in  leagth>  none 
gvoaved  ;  iWe  awierior  waodibukry  teeth  but 
little  larger  thHU  the  following.  Eye  of  mode* 
nU  M^.wi^h  ioyn4|AU|)il. 

OdnntMiiit  nyiii{»ha,  2).  &  £,  vii,  p.  450. 
JtmtaeU,  iud,  Jkrp.  ii  tab.  36,  37- 

Coloj^i  oymphni  DuHd,  RepL  vj.  p.  241. 

LyoodoQ  nyiApba^  ^ie,  JtU.  ISitT,  p.  523. 
ScAleff.  Pkyi.  Serp,  ii.  p.  V20. 

White,  WitW  about  thirty-eight  rounded, 
\itoki  brown  baiidsi  The  head  appears  to  be 
BorDeTinnea  entii'ely  yellowish.  Russell  obtain* 
ed  (bein  froni  Ve&ore ;  the  lalrgest  is  17  inches 
I011.K,  tail  3^  inches. 

Odontomus  semifasciatus. 

H^ropliobiis sAoiifasciatas,  Ounth,Ann.d!  Mag, 
yal   Bat,  1862,  Febr.  p.  W. 
Whiter  with  fifty  rounded,  dark»brown  bands. 

OdovtoBUU  gracilta.  White,-  witk  about 
thirlN -eight  broad,  round,  dark-browu  oroas 
bands.-  Lower  parts  uniform  white.  Ana- 
w^li^  Motihtaiu^  Waltair  :  it  is  21  inches 
loii|^,  the  tall  tu^HSunng  4  inches. 

Nymphophidium,  QiAr,  This  genus  agreea 
witli  OdojUomug  in  every  respect  but  the  denti- 
tioH,  the  ihi'.ee  posterior  maxillary  teeth  being 
Tory  stroug_  aifd  trenchant  ;  neither  the  pala- 
iiae  nor  the  maiidibuUry  teeth  4re  enlarged. 

.     .Mympbaphidiuno  roacufaitarn.  Light  brown- 
ish, lower  parts  uniform  whitish. 

Coronella,  sp.,  LattretUL  Body  cylindrical, 
ttoi  aompcessed'  m  the  middle,  stout  ;  head  of 
Boderattt  length,  rather 'flat,  and  distinct  from 
'neck,  with  the  snout  rounded  ;  tail  of  mode- 
rate ten^th  ;  eye  iboderately  large,  with  round 
inipil.  Bostral  'shield  of  normal  size  and  form ; 
two  pairs  of  frontals  ;  nostril  between  two 
xiimida7dne  loreal;;  one  anterior  and  two  or 
three  posterior  oculars.  Scales  smooth,  in 
)  sevMileen  to  twenty-tliree  rows  j  «ub' 
aU  twsrrowedi'  Posterior  maxiiiary  tooth 
kNigest,  smboth^  aad  in  a  ooaftinuout  teiies 
iriUi  the  asterior  Dues,'  or  grooved* 

Goronella  orientals.  Above  greyish 'brown. 
Belly  white,  wli  subqitadiraifguUr  blackish 
ispots. 

Coluber,  ap.,  2m».  Bodj  rousded  above 
generally  of  moderate  length  ;  tail  one-Bfth  or 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  length  ;  eye  of 
UBodentfe  alze^  with  round  pupil;  aosurii  lateral^ 
bettretn  two  plalss.  Shield  of  the  head  regular ; 
ml^  pneOoular.    Scales  smooth  or  with  feeble 


northern  parts  of  this  region,   sceccely  extend* 
iug  southwards  into  the  iropicai  region. 

Coluber  rufo-dorsatus,  Gunthl  Coh  Su^  p. 8^, 

TrupidoDotuarulo-dorHfttuii,  C«tilar,JlhM.  d:Mag, 

Nat,  Mitt.  1842,  ix.  p.  4  83. 

Abhiboa  «ex-liueatU8,  Duvn..  d:  Bihr^  TiivP*  324' 

Upper  parts  brownish  grey,  with  four  series 

of  oblong,  irrt!gulHr,  brown,  black-edged  spots. 

A  aeries  of  black  spots   alodg  the  edg^  of  the 

abdomen  :  belly   with  more  or  less  uum'eroufe 

and  confluent   subquadrangulur'  black  spots. 

China^  fNiugpo,  lihikianu)  and  in  the  islN^ds 

of  Chusan  and  Formosa.  19  iycbea,  U^  bex4ig3 

inches.  A  Up^  was  found  in  the  a^)iQi(ph  of  pne. 

.  Goluhcf.msndariiiiiB^  ^4>«/or4'wdn».  faJToy. 
Nat.  Hid.  1842.  ix.  p.  483.  Scarlet  above 
with  a  dorsal  series  of  .abou;t  forty-four  l^ifttige, 
shaped  black  spots,  an  inhabitant  of  Qjhij«g||; ; 
the  largest  28  iaobes  longi  the  t^  meaaufing 
5  inchea. 

Coluber  porphyrac^ps.  Cantor,  Proc.  ZooU 
^oc.  1839.  p.  61. 

PsammopUis  nigrofasciatus,   CaiUor,h  c.  p.  ^, 

Ooronella  callicephalun,  Oray,Ann.  d:  Mag,  ^^'dt, 
BiU.  1858,  sii.  p.  89A.  Bl^th,  Joum,  At.  S&c. 
Beng.  xziii;  1856,  p.  289, 

Oolaber  oaUicephaloa^  Ownth.Gol.  SMuku,  p.  a2. 

Brownish  olive  above.  Belly  iini£prm  ^hit* 
ish.  Appears  to  be  oonfined  to  Khasyfi  a«d 
Assam  J  Urgest  specimen  is  29  iuehes  l^^, 
the  tail  measuring  5^  injcbes* 

Elaphis,  &P-,  AldrvvaudL  Body  and  teil 
genfirally  elongate  and  com  pressed  ^  vei^Ual 
shields  200  or  more  in  number  ;  head  distjJADt 
from  neck  ;  the  length  of  the  taijt  i^  Iiesa  (hitn 
oue-fptirtil)  of  tl|e  total  9  eye  of  moflerate.sitfe, 
with  round  pupil ;  nostril  laturnl,  btflwosn  two 
shields  ;  shields  of  the  head  regular  ;  two 
prsoeulara,  the  lower  small.  Scales  keeled  ; 
vehtrHls  with  a  slight,  or  , without  any,;  ke^|  ; 
aoal  bifid.    MaiilJary  teetUiu  aize. 

Etaphis  dione,  Ihtm,  ^  BiW,  viz.  p;  S48. 
Gufdk-  Colubr,  SnateM,  p.  ^2.  '  ., 

Coluber  dione.  Pai/.iSd^\/roM.v44.fh\|^.39;  40. 

Coslopeltia  dione,  Bicho.  Now.  Meaii^.ilat.Mme. 
1842,  vil  M*  151.  tab,  2a 

Upper  perts  brownish  or  yellowi^)iioUxe, 
minutely  speckled  withr^.  B^ly  wl^t^s  W!i^h 
}>lack  spots.  From  the  western  parts  of  Asia, 
through  entire  Central  Asia  to  China,  (at  Fe- 
kin)  longest  specimen,  a  male,  S9  inches  Ipng, 
the  tail  measuring  8i  inches* 

ELiphis  Bauromates,  Ihaiu  h  Bihr*  •  vii;  ^i. 
288.     Gumih.  Colubr,  ;Snak^,  p.  98^  . 

CoIub4>r  8Auro«iaA(»«  PM.  Zoogr. .  J7a».^j|<.  iii. 
p.  42.  iVo/tfm.  ia,  Btmid.  Vag,  B^t^.  J^end.t^Btptm 


keels^  in  liUieteen^to  twentjr-seveii  rows  ;  ven-  I  ^\{;,py^i^  parey^sii,  {Fitz.)  Wanl  /am.  tab.  2$. 

TvopidmiatuJ  fiaurotuites,  Eickw.  J^auk.   Casp. 
Caucas.  pi.  25.  fig.  i  ft  2. 


irml^  noi  keele^  j  Mial  bifid,  'teeth  in  the 
fHws  of  squal  aise.  Numerous  species  of /this 
l$eiius  atTe  found  in  North  Ameriea,  Europe, 
aud  Asia  ;  those  in  British  ludiu  belong  to  the 


Anterior  part  of  the  trunk  with  biD4d  black 
cross  bauds,  separated  from  each  other  by  nir- 
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row  ydlofw  interspaeet,  and  nor^  or  less  eon- 
fluent  on  tbe  binder  pari  of  ike  itmk-  Belly 
yellaw  ;  in  tM  Oliioew  ppedmea  marbled  with 
black,  and  entirely  black  potteriorly.  Tbia 
•pecies  appears  to  have  the  same  geographied 
range  as  JE.  iUme,  vie.  from  the  shores  of  the 
<)8«piaii  Sea  to  the  most  eastern  parts  of  China. 

Blaphis  t©niuru8,  Cope  Tr.  Ac.  Nat.  So. 
ThU.  1860. 

£.  virgatus,  var.  (species)  Qunih,  CoL  Sn,  p.  95. 

Back  greenish  olive  ;  numeroas  black  streaks 
across  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk.  Chi* 
kiang,  Ningpo,  China. 

Composoma,  Dum.  S  Si6r.  Body  elongate 
Gompfesied  ventral  shields  more  thim  IQB  in 

*  immbeCt 

Compewoma  radkttrm,  Mmse.  In,  Serp*  ii. 
.  tab.  49. 

Golttber  ndiaftoa  M»m.  SMeff. 
G.  quadri-f  AsciatUB,  Cantor, 
TropidiAotua  quioque-fasciatus,  CatUor» 
Light  yellowish-bay  above  and  behind,  paler 
on  the  sides.  Lower  parts  tinifofm  yellow ; 
a  series  of  black  longitudinal  streaks  along  the 
edges  of  the   anterior   third  of  the  abdomen. 
This  fine  species  is  peculiar,  to  the  western 
partaof  India ;  it  is  found  in  Java  and  Sama- 
tnii  in  the  Malayan  peninsula,  on  the  coast 
of  Tenassetim^  in  A§sam  andOoeMn-China,and, 
.  -finally,  in  ihe  Khasva  Monnlains  and  6ikkim. 
It  attains  to  a  leagth  of  6  leet,  the  tail  being 
T&tlier-mere  ihan  oae-siith  ;  it  not  only  inha* 

•  btto  bushes,  but,  at  Penang«  it  is  also  aumur- 
oua  in  marshes  and  paddy-^elds.  It  is  equally 
noetunial  and  diurnal,  preyini;  on  rata,  birds, 
linrds,  and  frogs.  Cantor  found  in  a  female 
tarenty^lbvee  eggs. 

Compsosoma  melanuram,  27.  kJB*  vii»  p.  299. 

Coluber  melaauraa,  Sehleg  Phys.  Serp.  ii.  p. 
141.  pL  5.  figs,  n,  19  ;  acd  AbHPi.  taf.  5. 

Spuoteaanalaaaraa,  Vunth,  CeL  SneUtet,  p.  9t . 

OroundTColour  of  the  anterior  parte  brawn* 
ish;  gradually  passing  into  black  posteriorlf . 
The  lower  parts  uniform  yellow,  blaak  poste- 
.  linrly*  This  apeeiea  is  found  in  Bengal,  Obina^ 
Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes,  and  other  islands  of 
'  the  Bast  Indian  arohtpelago.  65  inches  long, 
Ihe  tftfl  measuring  14^  inches. 

Compsosoma  retieulare* 

Spilotea  reticularis,  OuniliOoluhr.Sntikei^  p.  98. 
Colabertetloularia,  Cmt,  P.  Z,  8.  l88»,  p.  51. 
Blackish  brown  ;  l^hind  black,  with  numer- 
ous narrow  whitish  cross  banris^  Belly,  yellow* 
ish,  spotted  or  marbted  with  blaek,  sometimes 
unMom  blaek.     It  is  numerous  in  different 
»  parts    of    the    Himalayas^^Nepal,    Sikkim, 
Khasya :  Chirra  Punji.    The  largest  specimen 
46  inchea  long,  the  tail  measuring  9  iuchee. 
%      Compsosoma  hodgsonii. 

SpUotat  hbdg^onii.  Ounth.  Pm,  Zaol  5w.  i860, 
p.  l^i  pi,  87.  ' 


This  species  appeara  to  be  ratlier  soasee  i 
spemmens  fi»m  Nepal  Ladak,  Tibei,  staiofl  to 
have  been  captured  at  an  altitude  of  15,S00 
feet.  51  iucbea  long,  the  ydi  aaeaaofiiig  II 
inches. 

Cynophis,  Oray.  Body  rather  alender  mid 
Gompreased ;  liead  narrow^  uil  «M4iffcb  of 
the  toul  length  ;  trunk  with  more  tban  MO 
short  ventral  shields ;  ejre  of  moderate  aiie, 
with  round  pnpU ;  nostril  lateiuly  between  two 
plates.  Shields  of  the  head  regular;  one 
prmocular.  Scales  sUghUy  keeled  or  with  a 
pair  of  apical  grooves,  in  from  twentj^five  to 
twenly*seven  series.  Anal  entire.  Teeth 
numerous  in  the  jaws  and  on  the  palate*  aalh 
equal  in  size* 

Gynophis  helena,  Gunik.  Ooh  SnakcM^p,  9S. 

SMueU,  Ind,  Serp.  i.  tah.  82. 
Colnbei  helena.  Dau^.  Eept,  vL  p.  277. 
Herpetodryaa  helena,&4.PAy«.Serp.  IL  p.  19S. 
Cynephis  bistrigatas,  d^mf .  Jlmk  ^  Mm§^  A'at 
I  ifiat.  ia48>  iv.  p.  246. 

FlagiodoD  lieltiDa,  Dw».  ft.  J?»&r.  vii.  pw  17iL 

Reddish  olive,  with  numerous  more  or  km 
distinct,  reticulated,  black  tranaverae  bamb 
across  the  anterior  part  of  the  back,  each  of 
which  encloses  two  white  ocelli  ou  either  sids 
of  the  body,  one  above  the  other.  Lower 
parts  uniform  white.  Not  nncommon  in  Cn^ 
Ion,  but  rarer  in  the  Madras  PresideDey.  TIs 
largest  specimen  observed  measures  48  tMlwi^ 
the  tail  being  8  iadms.  It  foeila  oa  field 
mice  and  rata. 

Gynophis  malabaricna. 

H^rpetodryas  malabarioaa^  Jtrifim,  Jt 
Soc,  Benp,  xxii  1854,  p.  SSO. 

Light  brownish  olive.  This  beautifol 
is  not  very  rate  in  Malabar ;  speeioiena 
the  Anamallay  Mountains,  through 
Beddome :  the  largest  is  15  inches  loBi^lia 
tail  measuring  3  inches ;  it  had  awallowad  a 
mouse. 

•  . 

Piyas,  FiimMger*.    Body  eknifate, 
lesa  oompsassod;   tail   oae-ihird    or 
moie  than  oae^iid  of  the  total  kogtk ; 
distinct  from  neok;  eye  rather  large ; 
lateraK   between  two  plates.    Sbielda  of 
head  regular ;  two  prmooulars ;  two   or  thmj 
loreals.  'Scales   smooth  or  feebly   keeled^ 
fifteen  or  seventeen  rows  ^  ventrala 
keel;knal   bifid.    Maxillary  teeth   gxadi# 
increasing  in  length  posteriorly. 


Pfyas  mucosua,  0(^^  Md.  p.  56^ 

Qolubermuootaa,  JS.  Mns.  Ad.  IHoI.  ft.  tt.ia 
2.  t«  3$.  0g.  2.  JUueU,  fnd,  Strp.  i.  pL  Ziff, 
pi.  18.  f.  2  (young). 

Celaber    blnmenbachii,   Mtrr.    TemL    p.  Ittj 
Schieg.  PAyf.  Serp,  ii.  p.  IS7.  pi.  5.1Sg«.  7  *& 

O.'dhumna,  Ctenlor,  Prve.  ZooL  ^iialSSa.  jl  tL 

Leptophii  tdfremias.  ffmU^wtU,  Proc 
Wat,  Se.  PhiWA.  i860,  p.  &D3. 
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The  Indian  nt-raake.  It  is  light  brt>irnifth 
oKva^  teaks  wUk  darksr  margins  is  ons  of  tks 
most  eommoo  species  on  the  ooutinent  aod  in 
Ccryloii,  sad  appears  to  occur  everywhere ;  it 
is  scarce  in  dw  archipelago,  as  its  occurrence 
haa  been  reooriied  iu  JavA  only ;  ou  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  rare  in  Chusan  and  Formosa. 
In  the  Himali^a  it  ascends  to  only  5,2^0 
feel  aho?e.the  lavel  of  the  sch*  It  is  a  poi^er- 
ful  anake^  attaining  (o  a  length  ot  7  feet,  the 
tail  being  one-third  or  rather  more.  Its  food 
oonaists  of  mammals,  birds,  and  frogs  ;  it  fre- 
quently enters  the  dwellings  of  man  in  search 
of  mice,  rats,  and  young  fowls.  It  is  of  fierce 
habits,  slwsys  ready  to  bite,  and  old  exsmples 
bcMigkt  to  Bnrope  Bever  beoome  tame-  Cattter 
aaya  thai  it  utters,  when  irriuted,  a  peeuliar 
diBunuendo  sound,  not  unlike  that  produced 
by  •  geaUy  struck  tuuiag^fork, 

Ptyas  konroe,  Cnpi.  troc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc. 
PkOad.  1860,  p.  668. 

Coluber  korros,  (Reinv,),  SckUg,  Phy$,  Serp.  n. 
pw  199,  sod  AbbOd,  p.  99.  pL  27,  &  pL  28.  figs. 
!««.  OmOtr.  Mml.  Mtpk  p.  74. 

Xiigb|.or  dark  brownish-'greeii  above.  Lower 
pane  uniform  yellowish.  P6  hnroB  has  a  more 
iiaiited  range  than  Pi,  smicoiim  /  it  is  found 
im  Java  and  Sumatra^  ^iam,  the  Uaiayan 
pCNiineiilaf  Aiakaii,  leoasserim,  and  soufchern 
vidna.  its  habits  aie  similar  to  those  of 
Pi.  ameoft^  ;  but  a  speciinen  more  than  69 
iaehsi  tongi  never  seen,  the  tail  measuring  24 
ioehes. 

ZeaeUpUe,  Otkr.  Bddly  elongate»  not  ooiii- 
pressed  ;  tail  more  than  one-third  of  the  totsl 
length  ;  head  rather  short ;  eye  of  moderHte 
sise,  arith  round  pupil ,  nostril  lateral,  between 
two  plates^  Shields  of  the  head  »eg4ilar  i  two 
pneoculars  ;  one  loreaL  Scales  smooth,  with- 
out apical  groove,  in  seventeen  rows,  those  of 
the  vertebral  series  enlarged^  six-sided  ;  veu- 
trala  not  keeled  ;  anal  bifid.  Jaws  with  ou- 
sieroaa  teeth  sube^ual  in  sise.  Only  one 
S|iecie8  is  known. 

Xeuekphis  heaabonotas* 

Coluber  hesahonotosi  Cantor^  Mai*  MtpL  p.  74. 

CoryphodoQ  betshonutosjCrun^A,  Co.Sn.  p.  110. 

Srown,  with  black  cross  bauds  in  immature 
neoimens.  Lower  parts  uniform  yellowish. 
Tkia  apeciea  is  scarce  ;  it  is  found  in  Arakan, 
Peoaog,  Siiigspore  and  Borneo.  It  attains 
lo  a  length  of  62  inches,  the  tail  poeasuring 
i5  inches^  the  head  only  1 1  inch, 

HaflMi%  WagUr.  Body  and  tail  elongate ; 
trank  with  200  or  more  ventral  shields  j 
etinet  from  neck,  flat ;  eye^  of  moderate 
with  round  pupil ;  nostril  hteral,  between 
k^ro  plates.  The  shields  of  the  head  have  a 
tomdeaqy  to  divide  in  twe  or  more  piece?  ; 
pv^sent;  ^nerally  two  anteripr  ^ud 
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two  posterior  oculars  i  eye   sometimes   sur* 
rounded  by  seperate  pieces  of  the  upper  labials. 
Soak»  smooth  or  slightly    keeled ;  veairals 
rounded  or  with  a  very  indistinct  lateral  keel ;  - 
anal    bifid ;    suboaudais    twonrowtd.    Teeth 
numerous  iu  the  jaws  and  on  the  palate;. the  - 
last  mflxiUary  tooth  is  f^erally  the  Isj^est,  ' 
and  separated  from  the  etheia  by  a^  short  in- 
terspace.   This  genus  of   Golubrine  snakes  ia  - 
coufiued  to  tbe  countries  round   the  shores  of 
the     Mediterranean,     extending     eastwards  , 
through  South-western  Asia  to  the  peninsula 
of  Southern  India.  , 

Zamenis  diadema. 

Bumll,  ii.  p.  34.  pJ.  3a 

Coluber  dudems,  Schleg.  Phjf$.  Serp.,  il  pl148«    . 
(not  Blylh). 

Ground-colour  yeUowish  olive^  with  a  dorsal 
series   of  round   brown   spots  ;  two  Series  of  . 
short   brown    longitudinal  streaks  run  along 
each  side  of  the  body.  It  is  found  in  Afghanis- 
tan, Sindh,  Kurrachee,  Bombay. 

Zamenis  ventrimaculatus,  var.  Jl  '  <7aaM*  ' 
CoMr.  Smokes,  p.  106. 

Colubet'  veotrimacnlatas,  Orajf.  /ad.  Zoo^,  Oi  fig. , 

C.  diadema,  Bl^th,  Joum,  As,  Hoe*  Bkng,  jcxiii, 
(1865)  p.  291  (not  SchUg.). 

Yellowish  olive,  with  numerous  very  distinct  "^ 
narrow  black  cross  bare  on  the  back«   A  black 
cross  baud  between  the  eyes.    The  oolo.raU.on 
here  described  is  peculiactQ  the  Indian  .variety 
of  a  species  which  extends  thrQOgboutl  the^ 
whole  of  South-western  Asia  to  Egyptt  a'nd^ 
the  £}«yptian  variety  of  which    is   known   by 
differeul    names — Z.  Jiorvlentus^     he.    The 
typical   specimens   of  Z.  veHlrimqautaiai  aire, 
said  to  be  from  Bengal,  hut  jt.is  more  proVfi- 
ble  that  they  came  from  the  westeni  parts  of 
the  Indian  regiont    A  specimen  wJiich  was. 
received  from  Mesopotnmia  agree*  comptet^ly, 
with  the  types  :  the  largest  of  the  latter  is  a 
mature  female,  8ff  inches  long,  the  tail Ineasw- 
ing  9  inches ,-    examples  seen  were  about 
4  feet  long,  ,        »  '  .    T  " 

Zanseuis  graeiHs^  (hrntkl  Awm*  ^  MoKf^^HM? 
HuU  1862,  Febniary»  fk  \M,  YeUoiOBh 
olive,  with  a  single  series- of  lariiexened' 
brown  .spota  edged  with  blaek»  abog  •  the 
aalerior  half  of  the  trutt4t«  An  i«reg«dar  laeriea^ 
of  black  spots  on  eaeh  side,  oif  ihe  beUy^  whiehr 
is  unilorm  yellow. 

Zniiienis  fueiohitns.  Km.  Nd.  Serp.  i. 
Golaber- faseiolatos,  Bhm»,  Xi>c$.    iji.  p.  CM*^ 
Okmior^MaL  MepLp^  72. 
C-  habe,  Daud.  Repi.  vi,  pw  $SB. 
C.  ourviroatria,  Cbator.  Proc,  ZwL  ^.,  1839^ 

p.  51.  w  .     i, 

Coryphodon  f asciolatas, '<7u>UA,  Vohhr,  Sna%a^ 

p.  109.  !-..  ! 

l*yria  fSsalolfite,  Cbpa^  JVee.    AeoANaiJ'^Sm 

PhUd.  im,  p.  538,  .  .  s 
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Tf^llowi«b  or  brownish  olive  sbovp,  wiili 
jisirroiry«qnidi8taDt,  white,  brown  and  bkiek 
TArieifiited  cross  bands,  lower  parts  unifbrro 
yolluwtsky  not  nnoommon  in  the  peninsala 
of  ludid  ;  it  appears  to  be  scarce  in  Beii^sl  ; 
a  sitiide  specimen  was  found  in  the  Promce 
"Wslleslej  by  Dr.  Cantor.  It  attain*  to  a 
length  of  41  inches,  the  tail  measttrtiig  9 
inches. 

Zaorys,  Cdpe.  Body  elongflte  and  compress- 
ed ;  ventral  shields  about  200  ;  tail  eiongHte, 
\\A  tengthbeftif?  one«fourth  or  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total.  Head  distinct  from  neck 
of  moderate  length,  rather  elevate<l ;  eye  large, 
with  round  pupil.  Sbieids  of  the  head  reuulsr  ; 
auperdltaries  liirge.  convex ;  two  pneocuUrs, 
tlvs  uE^per  of  which  is  lari{;e,  not  vea'thin^  the 
VHrtical,  tlie  lower  small ;  two  postoculars. 
Scales  111  fourteen  or  sixteen  rows,  those  of 
!h]e  median  series  generally  keeled.  Anal  bifid. 
TeeiH'in  tBe  jaws  subequal  in  size  ;  tho!>e 
of  the  maxillaries  in  a  continuous  series,  ra- 
th^ iatger  llehind. 

Zaocys  dhnmnsdes,  Qftp^,  Proe,  Acad,  Nat, 
Sc.  Pkilad.  1800.  p.  563. 

Coluber  dhumnndei.  Cantor,  Ann,  Ma^,  Nat. 
BifSt.  \B4i%,  ix.  p.  483  and  Mai.  Ifept  p.  74. 

At)I:ib«i  vlttfttn^,  Bnm.A  Biir   vii.  p   32C. 

Coryphedoo  earinatus,  var.AtfiiM.<!7oi.Sii.p,  IIS. 

Greenifih  anteriorly.  Tail  and  posterior 
half  of  the  trunk  erttirRly  black.  Island  of 
Chusan,  Ningpo.  The  loneest  specimen  mea- 
sures  70  ihches,  the  tuil    beiug  20  inches. 

Zaocys  eariuatns. 

CoryphodVii)  oarioatus,  spec,  a,  Gunth^  Colubr, 
Snakis,  p.  11^* 

Brownish  olive  anteriorly,  with  reticulated 
white  ct69^  bands  :  belly  and  lower  pan  of  the 
rail  with  series  ol  roond  white  spots  :   10  feet 

lofigy  the  tail  being  one^fourth  Borneo. 

«■   -.       ..  ;   ■ 

iZaiK.yP  n>«rrofnsr^natus.     Qu^ith' 
Q^luhej  ai^romnrj^iiuitus,  £lj/tk,Jotnm.  An,  Soc. 
J^ng,  ami.  P-  2&0. 

Ooryphodon  caiiaatafl,    rar,   Ounth,     Co^uhr: 

.  ll«palf  6ikkiiAfti  ao4  l^hasya ;  it-Mongs  to 
tho  fauna  el  tbt  lesfwrate  suae  of  the  Hima- 
layAs,  Miohiofc  ftK  Altitude  of  7,i  00  feet  above 
tht  aea  /largest  a^oioMU  is  seen  8  feet  loffg^ 
the  tefl  iQ^asuriiigid?  iiiebea. 

Herpetoreas,  Othr.  Body  and  tafl  slender, 
compressed  ;  trmul^  wijLh  more  ti\an  ^OQ,  v^q. 
t9|l  ahWldp  ;  hcM  somewhat  elongate,  ruui^ded 
in  front,  flat  above  ;  eye  of  apoderate  ai£e  with 
round  pupil  ;  nostitil  lateral,  between  two 
shields.  Shields  of  the  head  regular  i  lorenl 
pi^eeep)  ;  one  ante^ot,  t^o  ppsterior  oculars. 
Scales  moderately  elongate,  slightly  keeled,  in, 
IlittetseitrOtwa;  vesttals  strongly  bent  up  the 
l^es  ;  ani^l    bifid.     The   posterior   maxillary 
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tooth  is  the  longest,   in  a   eonlimious 

with  the  anterior  ouea«    Only  one  9[^eektm  n 

kaowo. 

Uerpetoreaa  siebotdii,  ^uM,  Prde.  Zo«A. 
Soc.  I860,  p.  J 56.  The  upner  parts  are 
uniform  greenish  brown,  the  lower  parts  yd* 
lowish  ;  the  ventrals  have  an  elongate  spot  on ' 
each  side,  procured  by  Messrs.  von  Sicliiagin- 
tweit  in  Sikkim,  at  7500  feet,  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Totsl  length  3  feet  1  inch' :  leiigtb 
of  the    head   10    lines,   of  tlie  tail  9* Inches. 

Coluber  prasinui,  (Blytb*  joum..  A%  Soe» 
Beng.  xxiiL  p.  291.  from  Assam  aiui  Tenaa* 
scrim,  is  perhaps  the  same  aiiake. . 

Tropidonotus,  Ktrii,  Rod]p  etiiadiiottl  ;faead- 
disrinct  from  neck,  flat,  clet'(  of  cbe  movtli 
wide  ;  eye  of  moderate  size,  or  nther  lary^e, 
with  round  pniiil  ;  nostril  laternl;  beiareen  %m9 
plates.  Shields  oi  the  head  re^ul^r  ^  lor^ 
always  present.  SchIcs  keeled  ;  veutfale  n>|Aii4- 
ed»  considerably  leas  than  200  iu  number ; 
anal  bi(id  ;  subcaudala  twi^rowe<j«  Terth 
numerous  in  the  jaws  and  pa  thOpalflte :  tlfa 
anterior  in  the  jaws  are  always  sbortesi  ;  tHe 
posterior  lengtliened,  hut  not  fifrdoved.  Tbo 
Tropufowoti  are  found  in  North  America,  S«* 
rope,  Asia,  the  East  hidiafi  Archipelaigo  aii4 
Nonh-westem  Australia  ;  a  aiii«tle  speeiee  baa 
lately  been  received  from  tropical  Africa. 

Tropidonotus  quinrunciatus  et  nmbratoa, 
Schleff.  Phyt.  Serp.  ii.  pp.  307,  tbi.  BtaseH^ 
hid.  Serp,  i. 

fiTdms  pisestor  et  palbatria,  Schteid,  Amplu 
pp.  a47,  349. 

ColnbHr  ausstomosatns,  braminua,  et  uizibrattt% 
i>flwrf.  J?^^  pp.  140,  144,  &  176. 

C.  rectangulu^,  Gray.  Ind.  Z^, 

0.  hippos,  iloff*.  Mus,  B$n€kkn^,^'U  p*  iS9.  pt 
9.  flg.2^  .      :  '.     . 

T.  umbratus,  Cantor,  Mai.  ^^-  P»39, 

T.  qiiincnnciatiifi,  Dum,  ^  Itibr.  vii.  p.  592. 
Ounih.  Cotubr.  Snaiea,  p.  64.  ' 

The    coloration    varies    exceedingly;  Hot 

there  are  generally  two  oblique  black    sU^feaks* 

behind   the    eye  ;  the'  belly    is   white '  eack 

ventral  having   a  m<we  or  lesa  dietinet  Waek- 

isH   anierior   margin.     The   ground^ooloer <)f 

th^    upper    parts,  is    generally   greyish'  or 

brownish   bUve,     This    is  one   of   the   ndst 

widely   spread   species  of  the  East    tWdiei^' 

ranginjg  from  Mesopotamia  into   the  soutfidfa 

parts  of  Chiiia^   and  inhabiting   most  of  M 

islands  of  the  western  half  of  the  Arc^ipd^siu 

j  It  abounds  near  rivers  and  pools,  feeding  off 

frogs  and   flshea  }  H  aiiraina  to  a  leiigthtffS 

fieet,  and  is.  of  fierce  habits: 

Tropidonotus  annularis,  ^alhwftt,  Pne^ 
Arad.  Kot  Sc,  Pkitad,  1*'S6,  p.  151.  iStatf. 
Cbliihr.  SviukeSf  p.  67. 

hack    vii^M'or^i    lead- coloured  ;    beUy    y^ 
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(wliite  ill  «pirh8)»  wMi  black  orott  bands 
eneb  ooevpf  inft  ovit  or  two  Teiilml .  or  tub> 
cn«dtl  ^shieMt,  frcqiienUy  interniptod  in  the 
middle.  Found  in  Nhi|rpo^  end  Ghikieng  in 
Ghifna  and  on  tlie  teUnd  of  Feroioee  ;  length 
then  80;  ieehee* 


Tropidonotns  triangulitremsy  Rrinw,  Boie^ 
Ins,  1837,  p.  i>35.  ScAleff.  Phjff.  Serp.  ii.  p. 
2111.  Vpper  parts  uoUorm  bUckish  brown, 
•idee  lighur,  end  onvthe  enlerior  purt  of  the 
b^dy  yellowish  (peobsbly  red  dedrini;  life)« 
Vound  in  Ja^Ss  SumMtra,  Borneo  and  Penanjf. 
Length  about  80  iiiclies. 

Trepidenelue  meerophthalniua. 
Xsaeioe  eMerophthiilitt«s>^i(n<A.  €oL.Smakei,p,  SS, 

Brown  or  blackish  brown  sbote,  uniform 
or  with  a  dorsal  series  of  reddish^ brown 
•pota;  neck  eriih  an  indistinct  arrow-shaped 
merfe.  Anterior  part  of  the  bi'liy  with  Isrge 
Quadrangular  btsckish-brown  spots,  posterior 
pert  end  lower  side  of  the  tail  more  or 
ll*ee  donded  with  brown.  This  'species  may 
be  at  once  diHin^trished  by  Its  large  eye 
end  by  its  dilatable  neck,  the  scales  of  which 
sbow  ait  arrangemeefl  very  similar  to  that  of 
a  •ohra«  for  whieh  it  is  fsequently  taken. 
PetiiMl  ia  Khaaya  ctid  .Sikkioi'^ia  the  latter 
Qoantry  at  an  devation  of  4^000  feet.  At- 
laiiM  te  39  inchesi  the  tail  meaaunng  7  inehes. 

Tropidonotus  dorsnHl. 

XenodoD  macrbphehilmns,  spec  /•  Ountk. 
CMMr  Simke9,  p.  08. 

Brownish  grey,  with  a  vcrtebrsl  scries  of 
ibout  twenty-fire  rhombic  redtlisD  spots,  each 
)eetipyfng  about  four  scales  ;  belly  with  sub- 
laadrangular  blackisb  spots  anteriorly,  and 
lunetutated  with  blown  poeteriorly.  From 
;bi]^iaog  ;  24^  inches  long,  Uil  4i  inches. 

Tropidonottie  ntaerops,  3^M,  Joum.  A: 
ioe.  B^^  1855,  viiii.  p.  dM.  I^eUng, 
Hbkias  and  NepsW  S^  ifaches  longvtail  ^  in. 

Trnpidoooti^s  p]aty^pS|  Blyik,  J,  A.S.  JB. 
»55.  xJtiii.  p.  2^7.  OuniA.  Fr.  i.  Sl-  1 860, 
.  ie%.  Nepali  Sikkim,  Khessya,  at  4,000  to 
,0OU  fee^ :  90  in*  tail  &i  i^T  A  ^^^^  ^^^  Mtuk 
loBiF  the  ed|0es  of  the  ventrial  ibields. 

Tropidonotns  sub-miniatns.  Sch*  P&v  Serp, 
V^hJTi.  A^  ^.^.'ld{^5,  niii  p.  246. 

Ai|ible*aa  eeb^aiaiatlun  Mk»  and  i?.  vii  p .  7K 

tndiiO^  eontinent,  Shassya,  Wkim,  Tenas- 
Ttai«  'Siam,  Coebin-Gbfnik,  'Jara,  length 
t  In.  tuft  \h\  in.  Belly  white  with  an  irre- 
ifjir  aeries  of  oTadc  dots  oti  ei^th  side. 

TVopfdonotua  ttimalayanns,  ohin  and  throat 
liforia  ytllowlen^h  Si  in.  tnil  b  in.  Bikkim, 


Tropidonotns  angnaticepsi  Bijftk.  Jmfn. 
ik»  Sec.  Bmg.  1<855,  zxiii-  p.  t^h.  Colouf 
(in  apirits)  plumbeous  above,  unitormly  spot* 
ted  with  blaok  tUroughout.  Length  of  anaOult 
41  inehea,  tail  8^  iuohes.    Aasaai  and  Ar^ikani. 

Tropidonotns  stotatna,  Bcie^  Tsut,  1837,  p. 
585.  SekUg.  Pkys.  Serp.  p.  817,  Cantor,  MaL 
Repi.  p.  90. 

Coluber   stolatue    Zmiii.    9Sy^.  Nat   i.  p.  STP. 
Amphiesna  ftioUtnai,  Dum.  Wt  JBUr.  vii.  pw  W, 
Bmaeii,  Ind,  S^rp.  ii.  y^niog. 

Greenish  or  brewiilsh  oKva,-  with  nnmef^us 
narrow,  seriated  or  reticulated  oroes  bara« 
intersected  by  two  yellow  or  white  longitudi- 
nal dorsal  bnnds  ;  .Lower  part^  w^ite.  A  nisl^ 
ill  the  breeding -seaapn^  from  Madras,  is  figur- 
ed by  Mr.  Walter  Elliott  with  the  throat 
yellow,  and  with  tlie  ground-colour  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body  red.  This  is  perliaps 
the  most  commpn  species  of  snake  on  the 
East  Indian  continent,  ranging  from  Ceylon 
through  the  Peninsula  along  the  sontiienf 
slope  of  the  Himalayas  to  sourhern  Cbin^ 
(Forinosa)  ;  it  is  scarcer  in  the  Mslaynn  pen* 
insula  and  the  northern  parts  of  Siani,  inad 
appears  to  be  entirely  absent  in  the  Archipe* 
iMgo.  It  is  of  very  gentle  habifs,  feeding  on 
(mall  frogs  ;  it  attains  to  a  length  of  i  feet^ 
but  generally  smaller. 

Tropidonotus  monticola 

T«  MontieolnH.  Jerdott,  Jtmm.    ii.   8m,  Bntg^ 
xzil.  p  fiSi>.   Commoa  ia  the  Wf naad,  Animali^  f- 

Tropidoitotos  jnnoeus.  Cant.  Mai. Rtpt p.  98; 

T.  diptss,  Blyth,   J.  A.  $.  Bedg.  1855,  xxiii. 
p.  297  *  xxiv.  p.  7)6. 

Greenish  olive  above,  with  a  series  of  well- 
defined  rounded  whitish  spots  along  each  aide 
of  the  back  \  beUy  whitish,  a  black  dot  on  eacb 
side  of  eadi  vent  ral  and  subcaadid  shield.  Lipe 
and  throat  gamboge  ;  a  gamboge  baitd  asoeiida 
obUqjUely  from  the.angle  of  the  mouth  to  .the 
neck,  joining  its  fellow  at  an  a«ute  aug;Ie  ; 
this  band  is  less  distinct  in  adult'  specimens 
than  in  young  ones.  Is  of  fierce  habits  and 
vtey  ready  to  biie.  Daijiling.  Fi^aa'g  hill, 
Gbikiaag. 

Tropidonotus  cs^loaenais*  . 
Tp.  ehrysargas,tar.eeyioneas&s,(9«a.f}^.9n.p.  Tk 
Brownish-oliVe  aboire ;  a  series  of  shout 
twenty  yellow  ocelli,  edged  wisn  blaok,  along 
eaoh  siae  of  the  body  ;  the  blaok  edges  are 
dilated  into  cross,  haoda  extending  downwards 
to  tkt  side  of  the,  belly  and  upwards  to.  the 
ooslliof  the  other  eiik.   11  ia.  tail  2f  Ceylon. 

Tropidonotns  bcfddomii 
Snilotea  vittetat,  Bgdd&mi,  M^t^.  Qhart.  Jimm. 
Mti.  8t.  voL  V.  . 

Brown  above  ;  belly  whitish^  sides  and  the 
Bttbeaudals  dotted  with  brown.    Neijgherries. 
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Tropidonotut  iri^rriMJiiictits,  BlftJ^  Jtmfn. 
Ai.^od.  Benfx  185^,  xxxv.  p.  717.  Oliv^ 
irrej  above,  pnaftin^  into  brigbt  gt^ft  tovrardi 
the  K«iid>,  Md  eonspiou^utly  marked  ibrouglioiit 
with  a'  aertea  of  abmit  fifiy  narrow  tiiiaaTar9& 
black  bttpda.  X«o«rar  parts  white.  LeMgtb  26i 
iaebes^  of  whicti  the  tail  6^  iaches.  Appear* 
to  ihbabit  either  Vtpx  or  TeoasaerinD. 

Tropidonotns  iatipundliitufb 
Amphiainnii  ftavipnoeftfttiim^  S^lmmil,    Pftc 
Aead.  Aat.  Se.  FhUacL  I84HI,  p.  609. 

Hongkong,  Oanton  Biver  Leogik  Slf 
inebea,  of  whiob  Iha  taih  ia6i  iDchfia^ 

TropidonotuB  z^brinus,  Blytky  Joum.  Ji. 
toe.  Beng,  1855,  xxiit.  p.  298.  Upper 
parte  (in  spirits)  deep  pfuinbeoua  obscurely 
spotted  with  black.  Letigth  of  young 
apecimen  10|  inches,  of  which  the  tail  measures 
8|  inches.    Mer«^ui. 

Tropidonotus  tigriaus.  Boie^  JtU^  1836, 
p.  206.  Scbieg.  Pkvs.  3erp.  ii»  p.  315,  and 
^aaui,  Ja^on,  Qpkid 

Amphie^noM  tiii^iDnm,  Dum.  <b  BUr,  vii.  p.  732. 

Tr.  lateralis,  Bertkold,  Gott.  ^'achr,  1369,  p.  180. 

T.  QiienUiiBfiufUh.A^M.  Sai,  IlUt.  J»ny.  ISW. 

Oreent&h  or  brownish  olive.  Belly  with  a 
aeries  of  rounded  small  black  spots  anteriorly, 
nearly  entirely  black  posteriori^ ;  neck  with  an 
oblique  black  spot  on  each  side.  A  black 
spot  below  the  eye,  on  the  saAure  batweeii>  the 
fourtb  and  Efth  laHtals  ;  a  black  blotch  on  the 
temple  deaeencKag  obliquely  to  the  angle  of 
the  month.  This  isv  the  represeAtaUv«  of  (he 
European  T*  natriii,  in  Japan  and  Nor^hefn 
China,  and  attains  to  the  same  size. 

Tropicioaotus  leueomdaa.  Blaek  above,  wkh 
twenty-ihree  very  aarrow  white  rings  ra«ad 
the  trank  ;  fcead  uniform  ai^enisti  otive  )  8 
inches  Jong,  the  tail  meafturin);  Jfi  iadi^  •  II  ia^ 
aaid  to  be  fiofli.  FHMOg«>  . 

Tropidonotus  plumbicolor.  Oanior,  'JVoc. 
Zool  8oe.  1839.  p.  54. 

Xenodon  viridis,  Dum,  ^  Bibr,  viL  p.  73. 
Ma/A,  6WM&r.  Snakes,  p.  57.  '      ' 

Dirty  gieeuiali:  the  %tppfft  pariM  bving-  uni- 
form dirty  green,  the  lower  whitish.  Not  mi* 
common  in  the  MadMe  Pyesiiiency,  att«t  fre- 
qoentlf  enters  hnuMt  \  it  attaina  toa  Jieogth  of 
^5  inches,  the  tail  meaafiriug  ^  iochea. 

Atreliuiii^  OopHj  Ppm,-  AoiMcU  Nut  Se. 
PhkuL  laei^  jn  299.  Bo<«y  ey^iadfioal) 
ffathor  atou^;;  bead  aanowjoye  of  modetata 
aiae,  with  nrapd  p«pii«:  IThe  anterior frailtals 
are  Unjited  into  one .  Irtangolar  iransviam 
shield,  which  is  in ;  contact .  wii^  the  xoaHraU 
The  other  sh^eW^.  ^t  ^  ^^  f^  r^Jii^r. 
Two  nasals ;  the  nostril  is  in  the  -vpper  ipMi 
of  the  OufeujPO'  between  theni)  but  on  the 
aide  of  the  heacL    Bcalea  rather  shorty  rh  ombie, 
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keoM,  nr  nineteen  Mwa.  Teabnle  baai^ 
rooaded  ;  anal!  bifidr  t  anbeeiadal^  Vmo-^om$i 
Teethfnameniaa^tJnaa  of  the  aMiiUeriea ia- 
cmaaing  in  ianglh  poatefioriy*  lofnmgeesa- 
timiDaa  senea.  Obily  one  apeaiea  is  knofWBi 
forming  the  transition  from  Tiopidoaoliia  la 
the  true  freshwater  anakea. 

Atretium^chistoenm  • 

Chittf^,  RhmcU,  Jnd  Serp.  ii. 

Coluber  sehiatoaua^  Ddad.  Rept.  yil.  p.  tZt. 

tVopidonotiis  sebisfoaus,  Si^eg,  Pk^.  Strp.  B> 
p.  819.  OnKar,  Mml.  iUpt.  p.  91,  J^tum  A  M^ 
▼iL  pit  696, 

T.  mcMtuR  et  aurgena.  Cantor,  P,  Z,  S.l8ai9.pL  H* 

TropidophiMachiatosua,  Grajf,  Viper.  Smakei,p  Q. 

Upper  parte  uniform  blackish  ettve  ;  lengtb 
more  than  %  feet ;  Oeyion  Sonthem  IndMi 
Bengal  Malay  peninsttla^  Philippine  labadi 
aod  Madagascar.  Cantor  ai^a,  that  it  is  lof 
fiero<>,  and  prcf^aies  to  attack  bj  raieing  the 
head  3  or  4  inchea  Tertically  from  the  grooad^ 
and.  that  it  haa  the  power  of  ilatienuig  aa& 
laterally  e|,pandiQg  the  skin  of  the  antcnv 
part  qjf  the  body,  like  Neja,  but  in  4  mwk 
(Jighter  degree,  fre^a  ami  fiahea  form  ka 
foodk 

Xenockropbia,  Oikr.  Body  eyiinihieali  m- 
ther  stoat  v  head  narrow,  ♦lonirata ;  a|» 
wish  the  pupil  ronnd.  Nostril  btetnl,  ai> 
tuated  in  the  upper  part  of  e  aingle  plalsb' 
Shielda  of  the  bead^  ragular.  Scalee  kmlf 
ed,  in  nineteen  rows  ;  veutrab  loeofled. 
i^aal  bifid  ;  aobcaudala  two-rowed»  No  q)n[fi 
cuously  longer  teeth  ;  they  are  widely  eel^  Aaae 
in  the  midpdie  of  the  maxillary  seriea  end  (heaa 
ia  from  of  the  mandible  being  rather  leigai: 
thaa  the  others.    Only  one  speciea  ia  knova. 

Xeooohfopkia  oaraaagaeier. 

PBammophia  cwiBu^g^atar»  Oankm,  Proc  2M. 
Soc.  U6fl,  p.  6?. 

Tropidonotus  ceratogaater.  Cantor,  MaL 
p.  ^2,  QMwI^K,  C/Mr^  Snak^  ^,  I9L 

Browa.  ab«ae,   aomatimea..  amifoBH,  irith 
pair  ef  lighter  dorsal  hands«  aemeCinMa:  i 
indistinct .  quadrangular  dark   apota.     M 
P^insUla;  Bongai,,  Aasani,  and  Khaey%  ~ 

above  I  feet^  the  t^it  'measuring  one*. 

Not  numerous.     Very- fief ee,  and  atlaeha  % 
tertical  attitude^   bnt  witbhnt  espending 
anterior  part  of  the  body;     It  Ibeile  on 
apd  tishes. 

PrymfiomiOdoA,  €epei    PoVm'  alonder, 
mbS^Vately  diiAindi.    ShieMaeCihaiaaadi 
malr  ti^onaaalVvA  loreal  one,  pi 
Qcalaa  keeled  i4  nmtiM^  yerla^    .Tc 
ji9^;  aagaUte^,  about  140   hi  nomlirr, 
entire  ;  ^  Pupil  ^  ^Qwi*    ^^l^^^    Wetk 
little  longer  than  pterygoida  ;  maxilliiry 
anniiitepoaterbElyi  baeamitnl  Bitehloi^[ir 
tarioc^  ;  odne  grooved*    Qniy  OM  aj 
I  known. 
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PttnnnmiodiHi  cbaloeas.  €ope.  Ftoo- 
Aead.  NiU.  8cc.  PhSUuL  1860,  p.  68». 
J^}  iaehea  Wng,  wtth^ut  tail»  said  to  be  fnoiii 
8uim.  Olivaottcuw  abovev  •hading  inio  lefib- 
gveen  upoa  Ike  flanks,  aud  gn^eniab  white  upou 
(kebeUy. 

Fauajf  of  Fnah  Water  anafcea~H)oaMl«p8id8e. 

^Sodv  of  opdarate    lei^gtb,  cylindrical   or 
slightly  compressed  ;iieaiiTathar  thick,  broad, 
noi 'vety  difttiDot  from  •iieek;taU  strong,  of 
modiBniteleiiftth,  tsperingy  more  orlessjpre- 
hansikiindcosppressedat  its   root,  espccuilly 
ia  the  naloa*    goalas  9ubequal  iu  mtu  jnot 
^mucii imbricate  ;  ventralsratber  narrow,  some- 
times bicsriuate  ^  anal  bifid  ;  subcaudala  two- 
roved.    "Bjt  small.    The  nostrils  are  situated 
.anieriorly  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head, 
.smatt,  provided  with  a  vaWule  ;t{ie  nasals  are 
much  developed,  so  ^  oonsiderably  to  reduce 
the  anterior  jfrontals  in  size,  which,  frequently, 
'.Mn  eoofluent  into  a  small  singie  shield,  or,  if 
doubly,  are  very  email,  trianguliir.     The  otber 
shields  of  the  bead  also  frequently  deviate  from 
tha  arrangement  typical  in  the  Colubrine  snakes. 
Cleft  of  the  mouth   of  moderate  width.    All 
the  Indian  freshwater  snakes  of   this  family 
kave  a  grooved  fang  at  the  hinder  extremity  ot 
*the  maiillary    bone.    They  are   thoroughly 
^aqoatic,  and  are  only  ocohsionaHy  fonnd  on  die 
iMdi ;  several  of  them  even  enter  the  sea,  and 
in  several  points  of  their  orgatHsation  approach 


▲nierior  frontal  single,  small,  in  eaiitact  Willi 
ibe  rostrftl.  Five  upper  labiak  ;  -aealea  smooth, 
withoui  ^pieal  groove  in  from  twenty^ve  to 
.twoMty-nino  series,  those  of  the  outer  aeriea 
with  truncated  apeiL  in  adult  .specimena* 
Ventrala  rather  narrowi  the  two  or  Uuree  last 
bifid  ;  subcaudals  two-rowed.  Maxilhuy  shoiEW 
with  three  or  four  sqmJI  teeth  and  witb  a  longer 
{(rooved  tooth  behind  \  mitnMibulary  ta^tii  very 
short.  Viviparous*  Only  one  or  two  species 
are  known. 

Fordonia  nniealor.    "^oy,  Vip*  8$^  p.  7i. 

t  HomalopMiB  Uueobalia,  ScAieg.  Myt.  £ai7>»  ii. 
p.  345.  4e^e^.  A  MiUL  Ferhand^  MiL  049ch. 
Nederl.  Ovfra.  BniH,^  lUpUp,  61* 

Hbm.  ieueobalia^  var .,  Cam^r,  Mai.  M^  f,  9:02. 

UniCortt  bhidtish  ash  nbave,  the  lower  piuria 
and  the  three  outer  series  of  scales  whiti^v 
Borneo,  Ceram,  and  t^inang,  common  in  fresh 
waters  as  well  as  for  some  distance  out  at  s^. 
length  25  in.  the  tail  measuring  3  in. ;  it  is  of 
sluggishj  not  fierce,  liabits.  Feeds  on  Crusta- 
cea. Fordonialeucobalia,  8cJdeg,\  from  Timor, 
appears  to  difier  in  its  coloration  only,  having 
white  spots  scross  the  back. 

C/antorta,  Girmrd,  Bodj  subeyliiidrieai, 
deeper  than  broad,  and  very  much  eAougatad. 
Tail  moderate,  thick  at' its  base  and  eoirieal 
posteriorly.  Read  depressed,  oontiiMioiia  with 
the  body  ;  moa^h  modorate^';  eye  veiy  aatfalL 
•Anterior  frontal  sinvle,  iiv  eOntact  witii  tin 
itMtraU  0^  loreWl.  Orbiasl  plates  oonstitntkig 


'  the tmly marine ^snatea,  with  whicbthey  have    »  complete  cirdearouad  the  eye.,  boslas 
been  associated  in  Gray's  system.    Threy  may 
easily  be  reeogtuaed  byrtba  petition  of  the  nos- 
trils oa  the  top  of  the  anou^  which  enables 
them  (o  breathe  by  raising  bnt  a  very  amall  past 

'^iheir  bead  out  of  the  water ;  it  is  the  same 

lanangeMeDt  ae  that  in  tlie  ^^rocodiks.  Sea 
aoakes,  and   other  aquatic   aniroala.    Many 

lutve  a  diatinctly  prehanaile  tai|»  bjy  means  of 

^bioh  tbey  bold  on  to  projecting  objects.  Their 

fopd   eonsista   entirely  of  fish,  and,  in  a  few 

^»eciea  ofcruatpceaaJaa.    All  of  them  appear 

to  be   vivipafous,  and.  the  act  of  parturition  is 

performed   in  the  water.     They  do  not  grow 
any  considerable  atsie,  are  of  a  genf  le  dis- 


poaition,  and  their  bite  would  be  by  no  means 


derate,  smooth,  shining,  disposed  in  nineteen 
longitudinal  series* 

Cantoris  elonfcata^ 

Oantarm  violaoea, Qitard,  i^U,  S»  Btep. JRtrpt^ 
zx.  p.  156.  {not  CoroneUa  vioUcei^  Cantor), 

Bieddiab  violet. above,  widh  transvane  ban  As 
of  small  whitish  dots,  indiiitinot  towaads  the 
tafl  ;  neigkbourhood  of  Singapoie :  (SO  in«  long, 
tailrjaeasiiriiig  6:in»  Coroaalla  ivJolaoQa  GmUor 
ia  a  Simotea  its  vaatial  ahieUa>  nearly  a  hundred 
lesainiaitmbar. 

<!)erbem8,  (hwier.    Head  raCbef  M^,  Of 

moderate   length  and  width ;    body   eyiin- 

[driciil,  fts  hinder  part  and  the  tail  father 


Tordoaia,  Orajf.  Head  depressed*,  short, 
jbroad^  scarcely  distinct  from  neck ;  body 
atout,  cylbdrical  ;  tail  rather  shorf^  taper- 
iugt  loQger  in  males  than  fu  females, 
^ick  and  stropgly  eompressed    ii^   tbe  for- 


pner.      Cleft    of  the    mouth    of    moderate,  frontaiai  aje.aarrouoded  faj!  a  ring  of  small 
jwidth,  not  angularly  bent  behind*    Eye  small,   orbit^la,  the  superciliary  being  well  developed  ; 


with  Tertioal  pupil,  ^he  wbole  upper  surCaee 
of  the  head  is  shielded.  Kostril  directed  up- 
ararda,  in  the  middle  of  a  simple '  nasal  shield. 


tical.  pupil,  finout  oavered  with  ahieldti  oo- 
ciput  with  soales.  Kostril  aituated  on  the 
ubf]|er  aide  of  the  bead  between  two  na- 
ads,  the  anterior  of  whieh  in  tbe  larger,  fbna- 
ing  a  .future  with  the  corresponding  nasal 
of  tlie  other  side  ;  two  sroaTI  triangular  anteri|pr 


posterior  upper  labials  divided  transversely 
into  two.  ^<cales  keeled,  in  from  twentv-one 
to   twenty^five  rows  i  veutrals  of   moderate 
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liriAli  -;  -  aiHil  biM  ;  tubeanduli  twcnroweA. 
JfiiTiliarj  teeth  in  a  ootiiinuoiift  ieries,  tligkt- 
iv  inaniiuing  in  length  posteriorly^  ihe  latit 
4i^mg  grooreil;  MandibuUry  teeth  Uogeat  in 
front,  deereaaiitg-  iu  dtrnugth  ao4  moK  cloaeiy 
SKt  behind  '  Y iriprcua  This  genus  €Xiem% 
4;hrougti'tk^}Whoki  of  India,  frooL  Ceylon  to  the 
taforth  'eofl^t  of  Afiatraiia  Only  one  apeoiea 
oeeUr^  In  BHtiah  ifrdiH. 

Cerberus  rbynchops.'    RusstU,  Hid.  $erp, 

ii.  p.  40. 

•  H^bWthyoohops,  8dineitL^^.  Amph,  i.  p.b46. 
•    B^a{is  boiNormis,  Sekmiid*  HitU  AwipiL  p*  301. 

■  Hilrriaaohii^iderimna,  DaiuL  Mept*  v.  pi  S81. 
Oerberuii  obtlitatas,  Cuv,  Riffttt  Amm, 

■  '  C.  4|ia«rauS|  Qrgff,  Zool»  MUc*  p.  64^  and  Viptr, 
dSaa^.p.  64.     CmUor,  Pr^c^  Z09L  Sac^   18S9>  p. 

Homa1op««i8  schueideri,  Sch,  Pht,  Serp-  ii  p.341. 
H.  rhyDchopfi^   OAntor,  Atat.  B*pt.  p/94. 
CeHtxjnis    bMef>itui«,    D.    <£r    R    vii.  p.  97S. 

''  tipper  parts  .  blackiNti  Ash,  witti  irregular, 
more  or  leaa  distinct  black  cross  bars  ;  the  two 
Viir  three  outer  series  of  scales  yellowish.  Lower 
parts  whitish  it  inhabits  tlie  large  islands  of 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  Ceylon,  the 
.{wtiMitttla  ol  lodia^  Bamcali  vhe  Malay- 
,an  peninsutai^and  sSiam  ;  it  is  tiiftinaroua  in 
iJio  Malayan- rivers  and  estuaries,  and  oooa- 
iaionaily  along  the  aen-ooast.  Its  uaoal  siae  is 
.bet Veen  &  and  3  f«et|  the  tail  being  oue.fiftb 
of.  the  total  length  ;  but  it  aUaiua  to  nearly  4 
|oat<  The  female  brings  forth  aight  living 
jfomig,  7^  \  iuohea  in  length. 

Hypsirhina,  fTagUr,  Head  rather  depress- 
ed ;  tail  of  moderate  lengtli,  distinctly  com- 
pressed  at  its  root  in  the  malea^  Cleft  of  Ihe 
neuib  of  moderate  width  i  eye  small.  The 
whole  upper  surface  of  the  head  is  shielded. 
Noati'il  on  Uie  upper  OHrfaoB  of  the  head, 
in  a  krgo  nasal  shield,  the  outnr  piurt  of 
•«hi^li  <ie  diinded  iiito  two  by  a  groove  raiining 
outwards  from  tho  noatril  ;  the  naaab  of 
%och:aides  fbraa  »liroad  autiiro  together  behind 
the  rostral  ;  only  a  single  anterior  frontal  ; 
•t,wo  iMKtei^  ff oifUlai  Soaba  amooth^  wiM¥>ut 
.apiiaal  gipone,  ii^innn  mneteeo  to  twtu^ty-ihree 
•aoiiea.  Ven^aia  rathei:.  niirrow  ;  a|id  -bifid  ; 
.fki»bcaii4alB  two-rowed^  Maaillary  with  a 
-grWa4.  tooth  behiAd.    yiyi|»«roua«.  . 

Mjrpaiyintia  plumban^  Wagh,  jS^,  Amph, 
p:  \W:    Oray.  ^el.Mi9c,  p.  66. 

HeoMdopais  plonibesi.  J^oie.  J^>.  18ft^  zz^  pL  650. 
Behth.-  ^A^-  Strp.  ii.  p.  d^.  Q<i4U^,  U4.i.  £q?i. 

Coillbe;:  plumbeua^   Eyd.  and  fferv,,  Voy«  Favor, 
v.'p.'7l 
HypMthiklahardiMckLS€^^/ftd.^^irii.p.  67. 

Brownish  or  greyish-oHve  above,  uniform 
or  with  an  ixret^ular  dorsal  seiieft  of  small 
hhck  spots.  This  species  is  not  common, 
but  widely  spread,  inhabiting  Java,  l^orueo, 


Cdebes,  Formosa,  ik0  so«tkem  parts  of 
China,  Pacbebolie,  and  .  the  Malay  on  ^eaia- 
suk.  U  atuins  to  a  leagti  of '^Ikdhes, 
tte  tail  meaeunog  ^  iuehas* 

Hypsirhina  tfiihydTiav  9:  ^  S:  tn«  p.  9i6L 

MutU  Paaa,  Ally  Pam,  Ruu.^tuLSerpA.'p.  U, 

Hydrus  enhydria,  Sr-Jkneid,  HuL   Ampk,  p.  24i. 

Honalopaiii  aar,  Am, /aM^  imi,p.  ^9».M^^ 
Phyt.  Serp,  ii.  p  847. 

Hypairfaina  aer,  W^tgUt.  gytt.  Antpk:  p.  170. 
Oraff  Vipft,  Smahtit  p«  72. 

Coiabw-  aer^y4#aaB  4ifc  ^rr#F«f  t/^'ofxar.  v^p.  74. 

Hypaubin*  trilioeatst  biUneata^  et  fuKatSv 
Gray 9  toot  Misc  p.  CT. 

Hboialbpais  oHvaceds^Obn^iV.^o.Soe.  1'889,p^9i. 

Hamtlopsla  aafaydiia,  (Atii4af^  Mai,  MtpL  p  ifL 

Brownish  olive  abov^,  the  three  oiitoraedlfs 
of  scales  and  the  belly  whitish  •  a  tkacMh 
line  along  eaeh  margin  of  the  UAly.  Tlds 
species  is  fouAd  in  matit  psrta  of  tlwSMl 
Indies,  10  Java,  Bohieo,  the  MalKyno  Ba* 
ninsula,  on  the  coast  of  Teiiasserim,  in  Boril, 
Bengal,  China,  and  according  to  Jerdoa,  h 
86utheru  India  ;  it  attains  to  a  length  of  !ftl 
inches^  the  tail  measijring  5}  ini^ea*  Oantor 
says  **  Numbers  may  be  seen  in  Hvera,  as  wdl 
as  in  irrigated  fields  and  estnarres  prcyittg  upia 
fishes,  which^  howevar^fl  mfum  iu  a  iMe  k 
oapiivity. 

UypBJrbtna  jagoriL  Peiert,  %»  Mamatd^^ 
BerL  jicad-  1863,  p.  245.  Browiiiak  gjKg 
aliove,  nuuty  ablated  scale/*  blaak  ;  many  ao^ 
of  the  outermoat  aeries  and  themiddia  of  iha 
veutrals  white.  From  Siaujiy  it  ia  Hi  ^adifs 
long,  wi^out  the  tail. 

Hypaithina  baiiaflttii«  GrmffJ^Ml^  Jtfiiso.p.47. 

Hyp.  maeulata,  J>um.  k  Blkr,  BrpH.  ^fia^ 
vii.  p.  960. 

Appeara  to  bo  peonUar  to  CUoa^  iood  attaw 
to  H  length  of  24  iockea,  the  taii 
3f  inchea. 

Hypsirbiina  cbittenaia.     Oray^   Zm>L 
p.  73.    From  China.  Blackish  aah  above,  «ttb 
irregular  series  of  small    black  apota  i  '  ^ 
whitish,  clouded  with  bkokiah.     LarK«r 
mens  IQ\  iu.  lot»|,  tail  meaauriag  2^ 

Ferania^  0re^»    Head  abort,  tjbick; 
atoul,«omprea8ed.>;  tail  of  moderiita 
0I0&  of  the  woufih.  of  |nod«rpto  widU  ^ 
small,  with  v^ti^  pvpU*     The  whole 
surface  of  the  head  ia  ahielded.     Noatril  q^i 
upper  surfaea  of  the  head,  iu  a  It^fjK^  > 
siiieldy  the  out^r  part  of  which  is  divided; 
two  by  a  groove  mnumg  outwards  f rem 
nostril.    Tbf  nasals  cf  bdth  aidea   foil 
broad  siiture*  together,  behind  tbe  rostxal ; 
Very  small  anteri^'rlruiitiils.     Sbalei    ai 
without  apical  groove^  in  twenty-seven 
Veutrals  rath^ jiaii^bw   ana)  bifid ;  suT 
two-rowed.    Maiiliary  with  a  grddved 
behind. 
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Ferania  Sieboldu. 

nomaloptuiieboldii,  Sc&ie^.PAyf.  Serp.  p.  349« 
Coal.  MaL  Rept,  p.  98. 

Trigonanm  Bieboldii,  Dum.  Jb  Bthr,  viL  p.  960. 

While,  with  about  thirty-two  very  lafge, 
roQodedy  brown,  black-edKed  spots,  the  inter- 
tpacea  between  them  beinji:  narrow.  Old  ex- 
iDples  hnre  the  head  uniforni  brown.  A  rare 
weeiet,  from  Bengal  and  from  the  Province 
ndlealey.  It  attains  to  a  length  of  25  inches, 
tbe  tail  measuring  4  inches* 

Homalopsis.  KukL  Head  rather  de- 
nreued,  flat,  triangular,  distinct  from  neck ; 
Dodr  stout,  oyiindriciil;  tail  of  moderate 
ISDgth,  tapering.  Cleft  of  the  mouth  wide, 
turned  upwards  behind.  Eye  small,  with  ver- 
tical pupil.  The  whole  upper  surface  of  the 
lead  shielded.  Nostril  situated  on  the  upper 
aarfaos  of  the  head,  in  a  single  nasal  shield, 
the  outer  part  of  which,  however,  ia  divided  in 
two  by  a  groove  commenoing  from  the  nostril 
sad  ninniog  outwards.  The  two  nasals  form  a 
kioad  suture  together  behind  the  rostral ;  an- 
tenor  frontal  single,  small  (exceptionally  divid- 
sd);  eye  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  smnll  orbitals, 
the  superciliary  being  well  developed.  Poste* 
Bor  upper  labials  transversely  divided  in  two 
or  three.  Scales  striated  and  keeled,  in  from 
tkirtj-seTen  to  forty-seven  series  ;  ventrals 
ntber  narrow ;  anal  bifid  ;  subcaudals  two- 
loved.  Maxillary  teeth  sub-equal  In  size,  the 
Isit  being  grooved  ;  mandibulary  teeth  longest 
IB  froDt,  decreasing  in  strength  and  more  close- 
ly set  behind.  Viviparous.  Ouly  one  species  is 
found  io  British  India. 

Homalopsis  buccata,  Kuhl,  Schleg,  Fhy%, 
$trp.  ii.  p.  337.  Oray.  Viper,  Snahfi.  p,  67. 
PuLkBibr.p  viL 9 68.Ca»^. if ai.  Jiept,  p.9a 
'  Coluber  buccatus,  L,  fiy9L  Nat.  I  p.  377.  J2ut- 
^  ii.  p.  89. 

B.  hardwickii,  Oray,  Tiper.  Snakei,  p.  67. 

E.  semiaonaU,  Blff.J.A.S.B.  UhS,  zziy.  p.  187. 

P7tbonis(I)  avmiaonata,  £k  I,  e.  xxviii.  p.  S97. 

Brownish  olive,  with  narrow,  rather  irregu- 
ir,  greyish,  black-edged  cross  bands.  Found 
a  Java,  the  Malayan  Peninauia,  and  Gamboja ; 
togth  43  inches^  tail  1 0  inches.  They  are  slui^- 
jsh  in  their  movements,  and  on  dry  land  very 
plward  ;  the  young  ones  are  very  geujtie,  and 
ke  old  but  seldom  bite.  The  female  brings 
prth  six  or  eight  living  young  at  a  time^  each 
etween  7  and  8  inches  in  length. 

Hipistes,  drffjr.  Head  short,  depressed, 
istinct  from  neck  ;  rather  slender  ;  body  of 
loderale  length  ;  tail  stout,  compressed, 
ipering.  Cleft  of  the  mouth  of  moderate 
mth,  somewhat  turned  upwards  behind  ;  eye 
Bry  small,  directed  upwards,  with  vertical 
spiK  The  whole  upper  surface  of  the  head 
>  shielded  :  nostril  on  the  upper  sarfaoe  of  the 
Bad|  ia  a  single  nasal  shield,  the  outer  part 


of  which,  however,  is  divided  into  two  by  a 
groove  running  outwards  from  the  nostril. 
The  nasals  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
single  narrow  anterior  frontal  shield,  which 
forms  a  suture  with  the  rostral ;  two  posterior 
frontals.  Scales  smooth,  in  thirty-nine  series* 
Ventrals  rather  narrow,  divided  into  three 
portions  by  a  pair  of  sharp  lateral  ridges,  the 
central  portion  being  much  the  largest  ;  anal 
bifid  ;  sttboaudals  two-rowed.  Maxillary  with 
a  grooved  tooth  behind  ;  two  or  three  strong 
teeth  in  the  palatine  series.  Only  one  species 
is  known,  vis. 

Hipistes  hydrinns. 

Homalopsis  hydrinus.  Cantor, Mid*  BepU  p.  104. 

Hipistes  faseiatos,  Or»y.  Vi/pwf,  Snaka,  p.  78. 

Bitia  hydroides,  Or^,  I.  «•  p.  08. 

Pale-ash'coioured  above,  with  a  few  black* 
ish  specks  on  the  neck,  and  with  about  forty- 
eight  black  ccoss  bars  on  the  back  of  the  trunk 
and  tail,  each  about  half  as  wide  as  the  inter* 
spaces  of  the  ground-colour.  Lower  parts  white. 
This  spp^rs  to  be  a  semipelagie  species^ 
resembling  a  true  Hydrophis  in  general 
appearance  and  colours ;  two  were  capturtd 
in  fishing-stakes  placed  in  the  sea  off  the 
shores  of  Kedah  ;  a  third  was  washed  on 
shore  by  the  waves  on  the  coast  at  Pinang. 
The  largest  male  was  19f  inches  long,  the 
tail  meaaurinsT  2|  inches.  It  moved  actively  and 
without  difficulty  ou  the  sand,  snd  did  not 
offer  to  bite.  In  one  examined  the  stomaoh 
contained  remains  of  two  smslt  pelagic  fishes. 
It  appears  to  be  a  scares  snake. 

Herpeton,Erpeton,  Laceped^t  Head  depreesedf 
of  moderate  length,  distinct  from  neck  ;  snout 
terminating  iu  two  flexible,  cylindrical,  scaly 
tentacles  ;  body  and  tail  rather  stout,  rounded. 
Cleft  of  the  mouth  of  moderate  width,  turned 
upwards  behind.  Eye  small,  with  vertical 
pupil.  Head  shielded  abo«re,  with  the  occipi- 
tals  well  defeloped.  Nostril  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  head,  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
nasal,  the  outer  portion  of  which  is  divided  by 
a  groove  running  outwards  from  the  nostriL 
The  nasals  form  a  broad  suture  tosrether  •  two 
small  triangular  anterior  frontals  ;  lateral 
shields  of  the  head  very  small ;  eye  surround- 
ed by  a  ring  of  small  orbitals,  the  superciliary 
being  well  developed  ;  upper  labials  small  ; 
chin-shields  small,  narrow,  oblique.  Scales 
strongly  keeled,  in  thirty -seven  series  ;  ventrak 
very  narrow,  each  with  two  keels  ;  anal  bifid  ; 
subcaudals  not  differing  from  scales*  Maxilla- 
ry with  the  last  tooth  grooved. 

Herpeton  tentaculatum,  Ounth^  Pr.  Z.  Soei 
1860,  p.  IU.il.  d:  M.  N.  Rut.  1861,  viiL  p. 

266. 

firp^ton   ientaoaM,    I/uiep*    Bull,    Sdn    Soc^ 
PkUom.  1800,  ii.  p.  160. 

Grp.  tsataottlatusy  Latr.  Eui,  JUpU  v,  p.  lOOg 
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Btm^op£»  betf  torn,  SAtif- AUild.  p.  BD. 

Th«  ffTound-colonr  of  the  broad  back  it 
brown  or  olrve-braim,  bordered  on  eadi  aide 
by  ■  bltick  liiK,  which  becoFoes  itidutiDot  po<- 
tonoTly.nndiB  more  Oonspicuoni  io  votmgipe- 
RJmens  ;  found  hitherto  in  the  eoathern  parti 
«r  Sinm  only,  and  h  Rppcare  to  be  ■  loe*l  ape- 
nee  even  there.  It  h  an  aquatic  anake ;  and 
ilB  tentaclet  ne  probiib!;  employed  m  organs 
of  toneh,  onder  w«i«r,  perhaps  to  ditc<rD  iu 
food,  the  nataic  of  i«hich  ia  not  known.  The 
U^;«it  tpeciiMn  known  is  SS  inches  long,  the 
tail  measuring  6  inches. 

Familyjof  Desert  Snakes. — Ptammophida. 
Body  and  toil  gmerally  elomgate,  aomettiDes 
stout-rounded  ;  head  very  distinct  from  neck^ 
narrow  or  think,  with  the  loreal  region  yerv 
concave.  Stales  smooth,  in  fifteen,  aeteateeo, 
or  nineteen  lows ;  subceudals  two  rowed.  Cleft 
of  the  mouth  wide  ;  nostril  tstersl  ;  eye  of  roo. 
d«rate  siie,  with  romid  or  vettica)  papil. 
Bfaieldi  of  the  htad  normal  :  posterior  firontsls 
rounded  or  anfcular  behind  ;  Tertical  narrow, 
euperciliartes  prominent ;  loreel  present ;  one 
prse,  two  post-ociilBM.  One  of  the  four  or 
five  anterior  maxillary  teeth  it  loneer  than  the 
othtra,  and  the  last  is  grooved.  Host  of  the 
speoies  of  this  family  belong  to  the  fsunn  of 
tropical  Africa,  wliich  also  produces  a  slender 
form  Piammopiit  eUgant, 

Paummophis,  jSoie.  Body  aad  tail  eloirate 
)i«a[l  with  a  rather  \<mg  and  pointed  snout 
loreal  region  oonoave,  supercilisries  proroineat; 
Shields  of  the  hesd  regular  :  veriicnl  long  and 
narrow  i  loreal  elongate.  Scales  lanceolate, 
amooih,  flat,  in  ftom  fifteen  to  nineieen  rows. 
Anal  bifid  ;  pupil  roua:t.  Maxillary 
the  fourth  or  fifth  tooth  elongate,  and  with  the 
last  tooth  grooved  ;  front  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw  long.  One  species  of  this  African  genus 
is  found  in  British  India. 

Pummophis  coBdanama,  Bfylt,  A«r».  A*. 
§oe.  Banff.  1855,  Exiii.  p.  293. 

CandansroDss,  jtaudt,  ltd.  Sfp.  i.  p.  S9. 

Coluber  oond»o»ru«  iJen.  Teiitam,p  l08. 

Psammopbi.  usniiti,  Qunlk.  J«a,  4  Mag.  Sal. 
ffltf .  1SSS,  ii.  )t.  nt- 

LoptDpliiB.fbellitM/er&R/imra.  A.  Soe.  Btrnj. 
KXiii.  P'  &39. 

PsamiaapliiH  isdiiuii^    JteiMnM,    Mair.  Qiuoi. 

Back  brown,  with  a  black  edge  along  each 
ude.  Beltj  yellow,  with  a  black  line  along 
each  side.  Nulla  Mulja  Hills  (Kurnool  Dis- 
trict). Gnnjam  ;  Chillisnwallah  ;  Length  40 
inches,  tail  measuring  8^  inches. 

Psammodynasles,  Qthr.  Body  and  tail 
n^ei  atout ;  ^ead  with  the  aoout  Aort,  and 
with  the  front  part  of  ths  lips  swollen  ;  lortal 
Itgioa    cencBTe,     BupeteUlsTiea    ^nromtMnt. 
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Shields  of  the  head  regular  ;  anterior  frontib 
very  small  ;  vertiosl,  narrow,  elonicate  ;  one  i 
nasal,  {usrced  by  the  nostril.  Bcalea  ahnt, 
homhic,  smooth,  without  apica)  fcroove,  in  j 
aeveoteen  rowa  ;  anal  entire.  Pupil  elliptic^ 
erect.  Anterior  teeth  in  both  jana  loiifi,  paaU- 
rior  maiillsiy  tooth  grooved.  Only  two  ap^ 
cies  ore  known,  one  of  which  occurs  in  British 
lDdi». 

Pesramodynastes  pnlverulentns,  Gvmtk.  CV 
bAr.  £nakt*,  p.   140. 

Psammophis  polTaraUnta,  BaU,  Iom,  1827,  fk 
547.     Scldtg.   Pkyt.Strp.   ii.    p.    211. 

Dipsu  ferrngtDcs,  Cantor,  Pnt.  Zeol.  Soc.  ISIS, 
p.  SB,  SIgtIi,  Jaurn.  Ai.  Sac  Bt»§.  zxiii.  p.  191 : 
niv.  p.  T15. 

The  whole  snake  is  sometimes  black  ;  aoms. 
times  a  broad  dark  bsod  mns  along  tbe  sMt 
of  Iho  body.— the  back,  above  the  banri,  bciaf 
of  a  lighter  coloratioD.  Tliia  snake  baa  a  nrf 
rapulsive  aspect  :  its  dark,  nBdefined  cotoun, 
short  and  thiek  bend,  and  awolleu  Upa,  canal 
by  lai^e  hidden  fangs,  give  it  the  appearasM 
of  a  venonooB  anake  ;  the  largest  sprctmsa 
only  SI  inches,  the  tail  meaStuiBfi  4-4  indcSi 
Kbuva,  Sikkim,  Asseai,  Pegu,  MerKui.  C^ 
chin-china,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  Pnilippsaa 
Islands. 

Family  of  Tree  Snakes-— -OenA-opAite. 
Body  and  tail  muoh  compressed   or  very  tlcfr 
der   and   elongate ;  he&d    generally   elongate, 
narrow,    flat,   depressed,    distinct     from    Ihs 
slender   neck ;  snout   rather    long,    obtuK  at 
rounded    in  front;  cleft  of   the  mouth    vids;  ' 
nostril  latersl  ;  eye  of    moderate    sixe  or  large, 
with  round  pupti.     Shields  of  ibe  bead  normsL  < 
Scales  genwally  narrow  and    mudi  imbriesta; 
ventral  shields  generslly  with  two  kecle,  tisiag 
on  the  sides  ;  snbcaudals  iwo-rowed.      No  lar^ 
fnng    either  in    {ront  or  in  the    middle  n 
appar    }«w.    The    anakea  of  tkis  fansilj 
diurnal    apscies,  living    in  ticea,  akd  fat 
ohisfly  on    tree-licBrda ;  they  are  fou»d  i 
the  tropical  regiona.  The  Indian  specses  hi 
to  the  following  genera  ; 

Gonyosoma,  Wagler.  Body  and  taO  d 
ate,  strongly  compressed,  with  more  than 
keeled  ventral  shields  ;  head  flat  abftre, 
the  snout  more  or  less  elongate,  diatinet 
neck  ;  eye  of  moderate  size,  with  loand  f 
Shields  of  the  bead  regular  :  loreal  somd 
absent  ;  one  antsrior,  two  posterior  ocbI 
two  nasaU.  ticsles  not  much  elongate^  bh 
or  very  faintly  keeled.  Anal  bifid.  1 
subequal  in  siie,  none  grooved.  Tho  ^ 
known  are  East  lodiau. 

Gonyosoma  aiytjephalun,  P.^JJ.vii.p. 

Collar  oKfoepbalus,  Born,  Mt,  MIB,  p. 

GoBytHMVB  vitids,  Wrngk  Ie»n. 
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Alopeeophift  chalybiBiu.  Ormy,  Jiw^  it  Mmg, 
HxU,  Hiit.  1849,  iv.  p.  247.  ,    ^^ 

f  AepideA  robnsU,  BaUowOlf  Proc.  Acad.  Nat, 
iSW.  PkUad.  I860,  p.  488, 

Sea-green^  pakr  below,  ■onetiniM  entire- 
ly green.  Thie  tniike  oeoure  in  many  of  the 
Urge  itlandA  of  the  Archipelago — Java,  Ce- 
lebes, Borneo,  U>e  Philippines,-— ai  FinRttg, 
and  in  Tenaaaerim.  Length  82  iaohea,  the  tail 
neaauriiig  1^  inches. 

Goayosorea  granineun.  Probably  from 
Khasya.  14^  inches  long,  the  tail  measaring 
3^  inches. 

Gonyosoma  frsen Atom,  d^iTTi/^.CoZ. 5*11.  p.  12S. 
HerpetoaryMfrenatii8,(?r.il.<C;jr.i\r.zr.l853,p.890. 

A  black  band  runs   from  the  loreal  region 

tbrongh  the  eye  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

The  only  ipeeimen  known  is  from   Kha83ra  ; 

27|  ioohes,  the  tail  measnring  7^  inches. 

Phyllophis,  Oihr.  Body  and  tail  moderate- 
ly elongate,  strongly  compressed,  with  more 
than  200  keeled  ventral  shields.  Snout  not 
depressed,  of  moderate  length  ;  sopraciiiary 
Alt  her  prominent  ;  head  distinct  from  neck  ;. 
eye  of  moderate  size,  with  round  pupil. 
Shields  of  the  head  regulsr  :  two  anterior  and 
two  poatcpior  oeulars  ;  one  nasal.  Scales  not 
much  elongate,  keeled,  in  twenty-three  rows. 
Anal  bifid.  Teeth  subequal  in  size,  none 
grooved.    Only  one  species. 

Phyllophis  cartnata.  Upper  parts  uniform 
greenish  eKve  (?) ;  said  to  be  from  China  ; 
21  inches  long,  the  head  measuring  10  Hues, 
and  the  tail  4i  inches. 

Dendrophis,  Moie.  Body  and  tail  very 
elo*«gnte,  slender,  compressed  ;  bead  rather 
depressed,  oblong,  with  the  anoat  obtusely 
rounded  in  front.  £ye  rather  large,  with 
round  pnpil  ;  nostril  lateral,  between  two  na- 
aals.  Shields  of  the  head  regular.  Scales 
amooth»  in  thirteen  or  fifteen  rows,  those  of  the 
imrtebral  series  more  or  less  enlarged,  triangu- 
lar or  polygonal ;  the  other  acales  much  im- 
bricate and  elongate,  narrow,  quadrilateral. 
Yentnl  shields  keeled  ;  anal  bifid.  Posterior 
naxfllary  teeth  not  enlarged  or  grooved.  The 
genus  Dendrophis  has  been  formed  to  comprise 
thoee  tree  snakes  which  combine  an  isodont 
dentition  with  an  obtuse  snout  and  enlarged, 
amooth  vertebral  scales. 

Dendrophia  picta.  Schleg.  Thys.  8erp^  ii. 
p.  228.  GMih.  Coluhr.  SncJtes^  p.  148. 


«e/2,  ind.  8erp.  uL 

Coluber  decorus,  Shav),  Zool,  iii.  p.  (98. 

Leptoplus  maniar,  Bill,  Zool.  Journ,  ii.  p.  829. 

ilhaetulla  bellii,  efraf,  Ind,  Zool 

Dendrophis  beii,  C(tiii.,Pr.  Zoot.  ffe,  1889,  p.  68. 

lisptophis  piofcoa,!  QtuiUor,  M^  JUpi.  p.  88. 

Bronae  or  brown  above,  womntimea  vritli  a 
yellow  veitebral  liaa  on  the  frost  part  of 


the  trunk.  This  tree-aaake  ie  onael  the  mcit 
common  species  iu  almost  every  part  of  the 
East  Indies.  Its  food  consists  of  lizards  and 
frogs.  When  old  it  is  rather  ferocious  and 
bites  readily  ;  length  4  fvct^  the  tail  beiug  uo6 
quite  one- third. 

Dendrophis  cauHolinfata.&ttn^.(7o^.«9n.».  I50w 
AhntulU  csudoUneata,  Oray,  Ind  Zool^ 
Leptophiv  oaadoiineatas,  Cant^Mol,  iE<p(.  j9.85. 
Dendrophis  ootoiiaeata,  Dmm  iiBihr,  viL  p.201« 
D.  picta.  Motley  A  JHllwym,  Lahuan,  p.  46. 
Light    brownish    bronze    with   two   black 
bands  running  from  a  short  distwoe  behimi 
the  head  along  the  lower  parts  of  the  side  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail-     Pale  yellow  beneath  ;  a 
black  line  along  the  middle  of  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  taU.     This   species  is  found  at 
Pinang,  Singapore,  and  in  Borneo,  and  attaina 
to  a  length  of  5  feer,  the  tail  being  one-fourth. 

Chrysopeelea.  Boii.  Body  and  tail  very 
elongate  and  oempreaaed  oblong,  with  the 
snout  obtusely  rounded  in  front. 

Ohiyeopelea  ornata,  EusitHl^  Ind.  Serp.  I 
and  i  D.  ^  B.  vii.  1043  ;  Chiuth.  Oat.  Col. 
Sn,  p.  146. 

Ch.  ornate  at  Gh.  paradlei,  BoUJtU,  1827, 5i6*-7.. 

GoUtber  oruatus,  Shaw,  ZooL  iii.  p.  477. 

Leptophia  oia^tuti  Oantar,  HaUiy  Beg^p,  i, 

Dendrophis  ornata,  Sehl.  Pk.  Sep.  p.  234. 

D.  para^Uei,  Motky  and  JHUdbyn,  Lahuan,  p.  46. 

Thia  species  has  six  varieties,  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  snakes.  Himalaya,  Khassya 
China,  Malayana,  B.  Archipelago.  It  is  very 
gentle* 

Chryiopelea  nihesoene-  Gitnih^  Col.  8n.  Ififf* 
Dipsaa  rubeseenv.  Or,  Ind,  Zo* 
Laptophi^  rubesoens,  Blyik,  J,  A.  5.  B.  1885, 

xxiii.  p.  293. 

Purplish  above  and  below,   minutely  dotted 
with  brown ;  and  with  irregular  black  specks*  • 
when    old    nearly    uniform    greyish    yeUow*. 
Length  30  in.  tail  9  in.  Philippines,  Sumatra. 

Family  of  Whip  Snakea,*-^Pr^<;2^)Kit. 
Body  nad  tail  generally  excessively  slender 
aad  elongate,  head  very  aarrow  and  long  with 
tapering  snout.  Asiatic  specie^  have  a  long 
fang  like  tooth  in  the  middle  of  the  maxil- 
lary and  all  are  provided  with  a  posterior 
grooved  tooth. 

Tropidococcyx,  Oik.  Body  aad  tail  rather 
slender  slightly  compressed. 

Tropidococcyx  perotteti,  OurU/i.  A^  M,  Y^ 

H.  1850. 
Fsammophis  peeottofei,  2).  ^  B.  vil.  p»  398. 


Cdlubjrpletas,(?ia.  9yU.,  Nat.  i. p.  1116.    JIa.-        lI^Z^^S  CaL«^^^^^ 

«u.  630. 
Dryiopbia  tropidoodecyx,  OwUX,  Cot,  Sn,  147. 

Common  in  K.  Canara.  Length  24  in., 
tail  5  {  in. 

Tragops,  ITagl  Bod;  and  tail  exOBedingl^ 
slender,  taQ  compressed. 

Trtigops  prasinos,  JO.  ^  B,  tfi.  tft9i 
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Dr  jiophU  prasina,  Bote,  Isif  1^27  df  525. 

Dryious  oasutnt,  BeU,  Zo.  Journ,  iii.  S27. 

Dr.  prasinus.  Cantor,  Mai,  IRtpi.  18. 

Ground  colour,  in  some  grren  in  others,  yel- 
low; all  hav«  a  yellow  or  white  line  running 
along  the  ventral  ahields.  Ceylon,  Bengal 
China  and  Archipelago. 

Tr»gopa  dispar,  Qunikr.  Malea  bright  green, 
females  bronze  ooloured,    Aiiamally. 

Tragops  fronticinctus,  Gth, 

Dryiophia  £rootioiDctiia.    Qunik.  CoU  Bn, 

Uniform  grast^retn  above,  paier  below  with 
a  yellow  band  along  each  aide  of  the  belly,  E, 
Indies,  104  in. 

PasBeriia  Graff*  Body  and  tail  exceedingly 
slender,  elii^htly  compressed  ;  head  depressed, 
very  long,  with  the  snout  long,  pointed,  and 
terminating  in  a  flexible  appendage  ;  praorbi- 
tal  region  deeply  concave,  with  a  projecting 
edge  above.  Eye  of  moderate  size,  with  hori- 
zontal pupil ;  DostrU  small,  lateral,  situated 
in  Khe  hinder  part  of  a  single  nasal  shield. 
Shields  of  the  head  regular  ;  loreal  none. 
Scales  smooth,  elongate,  narrow,  much  imbri- 
cate, in  fifteen  rows,  those  of  the  vertebral 
aeries  larger  than  those  on  the  side.  Ventral 
shields  not  keeled  ;  anal  bifid.  MaxillHiy  with  I 
a  strong  tooth  in  the  middle  and  with  a  groov. 
ed  tooth  behind. 

Pasterita  mycteriaans,  Gr*An,  Pk*  x.p.  208. 

?  Coluber  myotorizans,  LMus.Ad.  Fi'ied%  p.  28. 

Jtu$HU,  Ind,  Serp,  i- 

Dryinua  Daautus,  A/orr*  Tent.  p.  186  {not  Belt). 
J)um.  A  Bibr.  vii.  p.  809. 

Dryiophis  aaaata,  Sehleg.  Pk^e,  Serp.  ii.  p.  246. 

Brij^ht  graas-green,  with  a  bronze  shade  on 
the  back.  Ceylon,  the  peninsula  of  India  ;  also 
said  ^  be  from  Khasya,  Sumatra  Java,  Celebes, 
and  the  Philippine  islands  but  these  last  are 
more  or  leas  suspicious. 

Pas^erita  purpurasoens. 
Paasarita  myctarizaiia,    var.    Dryinus    fusons, 
Qi^tk,  QUubr,  Snahee^  p.  1«1  (not  Dmm.  df  Bibr.), 

,  Ja^'*'^.^^??'  ^T-v-^f^^ir^y*/:  f '"  ^*'i^-        Said  to  be  from  China.    According  to  Bl 
1860,  p.  654     Te^^'^I^a.^ut.Cej^lo^,p^  63  infhca   k 

Brownish   grey,  marbled    with  purple  and    tk^  f„n  «««««««,»  w  ;     u-      *"**""»« 
dotted  with  brown,  above  and  below.  Peculiar    '*""  ^^  measuring  U  inches. 

Dipsas  hexagonotua,   Bfyth  J<mru.  A§. 
Btng,   1^56,  xxiv.  p.  38o  ;  bright  ruddy 
ruginous  inclining  to  eoml  red,  paler 
aad  mottled  with  black,  bordering  aome  ofl 
eeales  of  the  upper  parts.    Calcutta. 

Dipsas  muUimaculata^  SekUg*  Fkps. 
i.  p.  265,  and  Ahhild.Oautor^  Hal^  RepLp. 
Ifuisdl,  Ind.  Serp,  ii.    Iteddish  olite,  vU 
series  of  round  brown  spots.    Bengal, 
serim,    the  Malay    Peninsula,  Pinaog, 


well  developed  :  all  the  Indian  apeciea  with  a 
grooved  fanfr  behind ;  and  several,  moreover, 
with  fangs  in  front.Thelndian  dipsadea  are  noe- 
tumal  Tree  Snakes  with  a  vertical  pupil,a  aboit^ 
broad  head,  and  compressed,  elongate  body. 

Dipsas  and.  Body  and  tail  much  elongate 
and  compressed  ;  head  depressed,  triangular, 
short,  broad  behind,  very  distinct  from  nedc ; 
snout  short.  Bye  rather  large,  with  venieri 
pupil  ;  nostril  between  two  nasals.  Shielda  of 
the  head  regular  ;  loreal  present  Sealea 
smooth,  more  or  less  narrow  on  lie  aides, 
those  of  the  vertebral  series  dilated.  Anal 
entire  ;  subcaudals  two-rowed.  Poatcrior 
maxillary  tooth  grooved. 

Dipaas  cynodon  Ouv.  Begne  Antm.  Sekief  i 
PJ^i,  Serp.  ii.  p.  2G&  GamiorMal,  BepLifL  77- 

Eudipaaa  oynodoo,  (/Vte.)  Gunth,  Col   SB.p.  IfiS. 

Pareas  waDdersii,  Bleek,  Nat.  Tydiekr.  NtdeA 
Ind,  1 8(^0,  XX.  p.  470. 

Dipsas  forsteni. 

Triglyphodon  forsteni,  i>.  and  S.  p,  vii.p.I0n. 

Anamallay,  Malay  Peninsula  and  E  Arehi- 
pelago. 

Dipsas  boops,  Gtinik,  Colubr.  Smaiim,  p.  170. 
Dipsat  f uaouB.  MotU^f  &  JHUw^m,  Ned,  MiwL  !•- 
I  huan^  p.  43.  Bengal. 

Dipsas  dendrophila  (A^micr.)  Wagl,  Sfd, 
Amph.  p.  181,  and  Icon.  Sehleg.  Fhy9.  8erp^ 
p.  263,  and  Abbild.  Cantor,  Mai.  Bepi.  p.  ?6. 
MoU^y  A  Dillwyn^  Labtiau,  p.  47-  Gmmd, 
Colubr,  Snakest  p.  1 69. 

Triglyphodon  dendrophilum  et  gemmicuiefcBi^ 
DumdfBibr,  vU.  pp.  2086, 1091. 

This  belongs  to  the  fauna  of  the  Enat  ladk 
Archipelago  extends  to  the  Malayan  PeiiinaalB, 
Singapore,  aud  Peuang.  It  atuina  to  the  laigs 
size  of  7  feet,  the  tail  being  rather  leea  tkas 
one-fourth« 

Dipsas  bnbalina.     Seha^  ii.  p.  87. 
Vipera  bnbalina,  Klein,  Tent.  Berpet,  p.  21. 
Triglyphodon  cyaneam,  Dum  9^BUr,  vii.  p.lOnt 
Uipaas  nigtouurgiuata,  Blytk,  Tbam.   Am,^ 

Beng,  xxiii.  p,  294. 


to  Ceylon  •  rare,  attaining  to  a  length  of  i  feet, 
the  tail  measuring  1^  foot. 

Family  of  Dipeades. — Dipsadida, 

Body  much  compressed, elongate  or  of  moderate 
length  J  head  short,  generally  broad  behind, 
aubtriangular,  with  rounded,  short  snout,  dis- 
tinct from  neck  ;  eye  large,  generally  with  ver- 
tical pupil ;  noitril  lateral.  Shields  of  the  head 
regular  ;  cleft  of  the  mouth  wide ;  lower  jaw  ex- 
pansible, with  a  mental  groove.  Soales  generally  I  Java,  Celebes,  and  China ;.  loigth  sf  feet, 
smooth,  those  of  the  vertebral  series  Sequent-  Itail  being  one- fifth,  llie  temains  of  faMi 
ly  enlarged^    |d[aii^ary  .bone  and   its  teeth  Itbestomaik  . 
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Pipsas  trigonata,  Bote,  Ins,    1 827,  p.  559, .  of  India ;  it  occurs  in  only  a  ttw  of  the  islands 
ihleg,  Phys.   Serp.  ii.  p.  267.  Russell^   Jnd.  i  — in  4be  Phiiippinos  and  in  Timor;  it  is  not 

certain  whether  the  Javan  form  is  specifically 
the  same.  It  attains  to  a  length  of  more  than 
2  feet,  the  tail  being  otie-sixih.  It  is  of  fierce 
habits  and  defends  itself  Ttgorousiy. 


8e 
Berp,  i. 

Coluber  trigontliB^  Schneid,  in  B^ehtt.  Uebert* 
Laftp,  iv. 

Dipsadomorphus  irigonatiu,  FUx,  Ounth^  Coluhr. 
fbuim,  p.  175. 

CommoQ  in  the  Peninsula  of  Southern  India, 
Benirnl  and  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  attains 
to « length  of  about  8  feet,  the  tail  being  one- 
fourih-    It  feeds  on  mice. 

Btpsas  multifasciata,  Blyth^Jowru  A%.  Soc. 
Benff.  1»61,  zzix.  p.  1 14.     Sudalkoo. 

Dipsas  gokonl,  Oray,  Ind.  ZooV 
T),  oynodou^  Candor,  Maf.  fiepu  p.  77    (the 
yonng  ipeoimen). 

Tellowisb  brown,  scarce,  Pinanfr,  BengaL 
Larger  specimens  33  inches  long,  tail  meaaur* 
ing  7  iuches  ;  feeds  on  mice. 

Pipsas  ceylonensis. 

Bipsadomorphus  ceylonensis,  Gunth.  CMbr, 
Siuka,  p.  176. 

Grtyish  olire,  minute)?  punctulated  with 
black. 

Family  of  JjyoodohteB.^^Lycodontida, 
Body  generally  of  moderate  length  or  ra- 
iker  slender,  rounded  or  slightly  compressed  ; 
kead  of  moderate  length  and  width,  generally 
vith  depressed,  flat,  and  elontcate  muzzle. 
Eve  rather  small,  generally  with  yeriical  pnpil. 
Shields  of  the  crown  of  the  head  regular,  with 
the  posterior  frontals  enlarged.  Maxillary 
with  a  fang  in  front,  but  without  a  posterior 
grooved  tooih.  The  Indinn  species,  ha? ing  a 
vertical  pupil,  would  appear  to  be  nocturnal 
SBtkes. 


Lyoodon.  Boie.  Body  and  tail  of  moderate 
length,  slightly  compressed  ;  generally  a  slight 
lid^e  along  the  side  of  the  belly  and  ftail.Head  de- 
pressed, with  flat,  obtuse  snout,  distinct  from 
Mck.  Number  of  ventrals  between  150  and  250. 
Sbstril  between  two  shields  Shields  of  the 
lead  regular  ;  loreal  present ;  one  or  two  prs- 
lad  two  post-oculars.  Scales  smooth,  in 
leveoteen  rows.  Subcaudals  two-rowed  ;  anal 
Mire  or  bifid.  Pupil  eiliptipal,  erect.  Maiil- 
Itry  with  one  of  the  anterior  teeth  enlarged, 
kre  being  a  toothless  space  behind  it  ;  pos- 
brior  maxillary  tooth  enlarged,  not  grooved  ; 
toterior  mandibulary  teeth  longer  than  the 
Allowing  ;  palatine  teeth  not  enlarged.  This 
(enus  is  entirely  composed  of  Indian  species. 

Lycodun  aulicus,  BoU,  liii,  1836,  p.  981. 
Snrtor,  Caial^  p.  68 

Colabei  »ulicu8,£.  SjfitNai.  i.p.  ZSUBuueU,  ii. 

C.  htbe^Sek.PlLSp.iu  p,106.(;«o<C.  hehe,  Baud.) 

One  of  the  most  common  snukes  of  the 
Bdian  continent  and  Ceylon  ;  it  does  not 
Ktend  *  northwards  to  China,  and  becomes 
ctroir  on  the  coasts  of  the  south  eastera  parts 
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Lycodon  laoensis.  Gwtlh,  Deep  black  aboTe, 
with  pure-white  cross-bands  :  lower  parts  uni- 
form  white.  From  the  Laos  Mountains,  a  male 
and  female,  are  perfectly  alike,  and  having  a 
oonsiderably  shorter  and  narrower  snout  than 
L  aulicus ;  this  character,  combined  with  the 
peculiar  coloration,  indicated  a  specific  differ- 
enoe.  The  male  is  16^  inches  long,  the  tail 
measuring  S|  inches. 

Lycodon  striatus.    Russdl^  Ind,  3erp.  L 

Coluber  striatin,  Shatp,  Zool.  iii.  p.  627. 

C.  malignna,  Da^d.  Rtpt,  vil  p.  46. 

Appears  to  be  confined  to  the  peninsula  of 
India,  the  Anamallay  Mountains,  the  Ma* 
dras  Presidency  ;  it  does  not  grow  to  the 
same  size  as  Z.  aulieus^  the  largest  soecimeii 
seen  being  less  than  2  feet,  tail  one-sixth  of 
the  total  length. 

Lycodon  anamallensis.  Greyish  brown,  with 
about  twenty-five  small,  white,  brown-edged 
cross  bars  on  the  back  uf  the  trunk  ;  sides  in 
distinctly  reticulated  with  whitish  ;  no  collar  ; 
each  labial  with  a  brown  spot*  Lower  parts 
uniform  white,  20  inches  long,  the  tail  mea- 
suring 3^  inches. 

Lycodon  rufozonatus,  CantoT^dnn.  dsMa§. 
Nai.  Hist.  1842,  ix.  p.  48^. 

OoronalU  striaU,  BaUowell,  Froe*  Acad.  NaL 
Sc  Philad.  1850,  p.  162. 

EumesodoD  striatus,  Cope,  Ibid,  1860,  p.  268. 

Crimson  above,  dotted  and  speckled  with 
brown,  Chusan  ;  attains  to  a  length  of  40 
inches,  tail  mcttsuring  h^  iuches. 

Tetragonosoma,  Qihr,  Body  and  tail  of 
moderate  length,  compressed,  with  round- 
ed back  and  angular  belly.  Head  depress- 
ed, of  moderate  length,  with  rounded  snoat, 
distinct  from  neck.  Ventrals  more  than  200 
angularly  bent  on  each  side.  Nostril  be- 
tween two  shields.  Shields  of  the  head  re* 
gular :  loreal  none,  replaced  by  posterior 
or  frontal ;  one  ante-,  three  (two)  post-  oculars. 
Scales  smooth,  without  apical  groove,  in 
seventeen  rows.  Subcaudals  two-rowed.  Pu- 
pil elliptical,  erect.  Maxillaty  with  one  of 
the  anterior  teeth  (third)  enlari^ed,  there 
being  a  toothless  space  behind  it  ;  palatine, 
teeth  not  enlarged  3  mandible  with  a  fang  in 
front. 


Tetragonosoma  effrene,  Ounih  Col,Sn,v.%lZ^ 
LyoodoQ  eflrsBDis,  Cantor^  Mat  Btp,  p.  70. 
Lycodon   ophiteoides,  BMt.  Nat,  Tydsehr^  Ne^ 
deral.  Ind-  xvi.  p.  488. 

The  Great  HiU  of  Pioaog  ;  12^  iaches  long^ 


till  neaMiriiig  3}  in^««,  from  SiokiwaDf; 
(Berneo),  27  inofaet  long,  tho  tail  meuuiiug 
6^  iuchei. 

TetrnKonowMDii  airoporparenm. 

I^codue  kt  ropiirparaD«,Oa><  JV.  2.5.1SI9,p.30. 

Deep  purple,  marbled  with  white  mid 
bluk  ;  bsDKtth  pearl-coloured.  Veutnla  257  ; 
■ttboauilsla  91."     Mergui. 

Lept«rhylaoD,  Glkr.  Body  of  moderate 
length,  rouii'ied,  not  eomprewed  ;  tail  ahort  ; 
head  deprencd,  of  moderate  length,  with 
louadeil  Bnout,  distinct  froin  aeck.  Venrrala 
ie*e  tbao  200.  not  bent  on  the  aiile*.  One 
mmI  (hield,  pierced  by  the  aoetrit ;  lorr^l 
eloDiialB,  pointed  behind,  but  acarcely  coming 
into  the  orlnL  One  prKOcular,  tilusted  fiboTe 
the  loreftl  ;  two  pottocuiari.  Soslea  amooth, 
with  a  minute  apical  groore,  in  •cTenteen  ae- 
fiea.  Subcaudsla  twa-rowed.  Pupil  elliptioai, 
erect.  Makillary  with  a  fang  in  front  of  the 
aoulh,  a  toothleaa  apMce  behind  it  ;  a  aeriei  of 
■mall  leetb  on  the  aule,  the  last  being  atrcMger 
than  the  othera.  Palatine  teeth  not  enlarged, 
Uandible  with  one  oi  two  fangs  in  Iront. 
Only  one  apcciea  ia  known. 

LeptorhjUnn  jara,  Qttnti.  Cul.  &kp.  SOS. 

J«ri>-potoo,  Riatll,  Ifd.Serp.  t. 
Coluber  ]*n,  Shav,  ZiioL  lii.  P.  G2G. 
C.  bipuncUtiu,  6'an<vr,  Pr.Z.  S.  1339, pS2. 
Lj-oodon  jura,  Schlig.  PAgn.  Strp.  iip.  110, 
Leniith  16^  in.  laii  3{^in.  AnimeUjr,  Gan- 
jim.  Bengal,  Aiaain.  Brown  above,  each 
atala,  with  two  white  dota,  generally  a  white 
collar ;  lower  part*  uniform  white, 
'  Ophites,  Itagler.  Body  and  tnil  rather 
aleiider,  oompreaeed,  with  an  angular  rld>[e 
along  aaoh  aide  of  the  belly  and  tail.  Head 
depnxsed,  with  flat,  obtuie  anout,  (tiatinct 
from  netk,  Ventrais  about  200  or  more,  an- 
gularly bent  on  rach  aide.  Nostril  between 
two  tbieliis.  Shielda  of  the  head  r^ul&r  : 
in  one  apeciea  prsoeular  absent  Scales  keel- 
ed, ID  aeventeeQ  lows.  BuboaudiilB  two-row- 
ed. Pupil  elliptical,  erect.  Uaxillsry  with 
one  or  ihe  anterior  leeth  (third  or  (ounh)  en- 
larijcd,  there  being  a  short  toothless  space  be- 
hind it ;  last  mazillary  tooth  and  palatine 
teeth  not  eulurged  ;  mandible  with  a  fang  in 
front. 

Ophites  tvhc\ntAn,Wa3l.Sytt.AMpK  p.  186. 
SauiU,  lad.  Strp.  ii. 
Coluber  platnrinui,  Siav,  Eoal.  hi.  p.  tM. 
Lvcodnn   Eabcicctus,  BaU,   Iiit,   Mt7,  p.   S61, 
SAify.  Phy,.  Strp.  ii.  p.  117. 

L.  plaauriDua,  CantBT,  Mai.  Aq>&  p.  OB. 
Black,  paler  ou  the  sides  and  below.  This  is 
a  JA¥iin  apecsieSi  extending  to  Fenang,  where 
it  is  very  acarce.  It  attnins  to  a  length  of  3} 
tart,  ihe  tail  beiug  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  oF 
the  total  length.  It  feeds  on  akinks  Uid  is  of 
-^kme  habiu,  like  the  other  liroodoatuki. 


Ophites  albofiuoia,  Ovulk.Cel,  S»,  p.  SOh 

Spheoodes  albof  uieni,  Dxim.  k  Biir  nL  p  IM. 

Liftbt  reddish,  with  timneroua  (about  fifij) 
brown  craas  bands,  Malabar  Coast,  Sumatra* 
2i\  inches  long,  the  tail  measuring  Sjiacheir 

Cercespis,  Ifajl,  Body  of  moderate  Itagtb, 
stroDglj  compressed  ;  tail  rather  short.  Ucad 
rather  depressed,  flat  above,  with  rouaded 
snout  of  moderate  length,  not  very  diitinct 
from  neck.  Ventrala  not  quite  300  in  nnai- 
ber,  with  n  strong  aniiular  rid^B  on  each  aide; 
sabeaodals  atmpla.  Shields  of  the  head  rcga- 
lar.  Scalea  strongly  keeled,  in  oinEtecK 
series.  fupil  elliptical,  erect.  Maiillaiy 
with  one  of  the  anterior  teeth  (third  or  fonrtli) 
enlarged,  there  being  a  tO'ithUsa  spaoa  bchiad 
it ;  tbe  last  Maxillwy  tooth  ie  Inrgar  than  the 
piteadiog,  and  separated  from  than  by  an  ia- 
terepBoe.  Palatine  teeth  not  ealarged  ;  tha 
auterior  mandibulary  teeth  are  not  much  larger 
than  the  following.  Only  one  ipeciea,from 
Ceylon,  is  known. 
Cercespis  carina  la. 

Hurrim  etrinata,  SM,  Stilr.  Zaoi.  p.  85. 
CarcBipia  cariaatua,  Wagt.  SgH.  Af^k.  p.MT, 
Lycodon  Mrinitu*,  SckUg.  Fhgi.  Strp.  a.  p-Ht 
Black  :  white  rings  encireje  the  body  and 
the  tail  ;  it  is  not  scarce  in  Ceylon,  attainiag 
I  length  of  2  feet,  the  tail  talcing  from  4  t» 
ichea. 

Family  of  Blunt-Heads— ^a> if jweytAaKtb. 
Body  mniih  compressed,  aleuder  or  of  moderns 
leugtkj  its  bimler  portion  and  the  tnil  preber 
tile;   head  abort,    thick,   very    distinct    fraa 
neck  ;  eye  of  moderate  siae,  with  vertical  dh- 
pil ;  nostril  lateral,  in  a  single  plate.      Sluelda 
of  the  crown  of  the  head  aometimea  tnereaaed 
in  number.     Cleft  of  the  mouth  much  nanow 
er  than  the  external  posterior  commissure  it 
tbe  lips  would  indicate  ;  lower  jnw  not  c] 
covered  with  targe  unaymmetn'cal 
s,  uot  aeparaied  by  &   mental   gT< 
iicales  smooth  or  faintly  keeled,  in  from 
teen  to  fifteen  series,  those  of  the   vert 
irged.      Maxillary  bone  »eiy  ■ 
provided  with   only  a  few  verj'  small  tc 
palate  and  lower  jsw  with  strong'  teeth  ai 
orly  ;  DO  gTooved  tooth- 

AmblycepbalQS,Bp,,  Kuhl.  Bo<ly  aad 
slender,  atrangly  compressed,  piehenaile  ; 
thiok  and  large,  much  elevated,  with  co 
lips,  very  distinct  from  neck.  Shields  ol 
bead  irr^ular  ;  rostral  very  high  i  two 
of  frontali  of  moderate  site  ;  an  elongate 
tical  and  supraciliaries  ;  ■  pair  of  nmndet 
cipitala  ;  smaller  shields  are  sometimes  ii 
calated  between  those  mentioned.  Sc 
loreals  ;  a  ring  of  amall  aeparats  ah: 
round  tha  orbit  t  antenor  labial*  naE 
high  i  tesportb  umnuous,  icaMke.     8t 
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smooth,  tkm,  elongate,  without  apical  <tooTc,  1  slender,  fotraded  ;  tail  prehensile  :  head  with" 


much  imbrieate,  fn  thirteen  series  ;  those  of 
the  vertebral  series  exceedingly  large,  hfiago- 
nal  Yentrnls  romidedy  less  than  200  in  num- 
ber ;  anal  and  aubcaudals  simple.  Teeth  few 
k  nuiubtr  :  a  long  fang  anteriorly  in  the 
paUta  and  in  the  lower  jaw. 

AmblycephaluB  boa«  (KM,)  Boie,  lais^ 
1828,  p.  1035. 

Dipeas  boa^  Schley*  JPhy*-  ^«rP*  H.  P*  ^^  Can. 
UfT,  Mtd.  B^,  p.  79. 

The  bead  of  this  most  sinxnlnr  snake  nesem* 
bles  much  that  of  a  ma»iiff>  (he  lips,  being 
arched  and  tumid  ;  it  climbs  wiih  great  faci- 
lity, frequenting  the  roofs  of  the  huts  of  the 
laliTca  in  pursuit  of  its  food,  which  consists 
of  insects.  It  belongs  properly  to  the  fauna 
of  the  archipelago,  inhabiting  Java,  Borneo, 
and  the  Pbilippme  Islands  ;  Cantor  found  it 
ai  Peoang  ;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  common 
anywhere*  It  readily  bites  ;  and  attains  to 
a  length  of  3  feet,  the  tail  being  one-third. 

Pnreas,  FayZ.-^Body  stroagly  compressed 
of  moderate  length  or  rather  slender ;  tail  of 
moderate  length,  prehensible.  Cleft  of  the 
BQUih  very  abort.  Shields  of  the  upper  side 
ef  the  head  regular.  Loreal  present,  or  united 
with  prsooeular.  Seales  smooth  or  faintly 
keeled,  in  fifteen  aeries,  those  of  the  vertebral 
aeiiea  largest.  Ventrals  rooiided,  less  than 
900  in  number ;  anal  simple ;  suboaudala  bifid. 
Maxillary  teeth  small,  few  in  number  \  palatine 
mid  mandibulary  teeth  in  a  continuous  series, 
nradually  increaaing  in  length  towards  the 
fgonU 

Parens  carinata,  Wagh  Syst.  ytmph.  p.  18L 
Pipana  oaiijiat»,(MBtp.)  ScjJtg*  Phy9,  Serp,  ii,  p. 
185,  and  Abhild. 

Greyish  brown,  with  numerons  olosely-set, 
eticulated  blackish  cross  hands ;  whitiidi  be* 
Dw,  with  some  irregular  brown  diets,  net  very 
mre  in  Java.  Prom  the  Laos  Mountains 
H  Coohin-China.  It  attains  to  a  length  of  20 
belies,  the  tail  being  one-foarth. 

Pareas  montioola^ 

]>lpMS  moDticoU  Cantor,  fr*Z,  S.  1839^  p.  53. 
Brown,  yellowish  below,  irregularly  dotted 

dfch  brown. 

Pareaa  Isbtis,  Thim.  ii  Bihr.  viL  p.  442. 
AmfaljcephalaaiaByis,  {KuhX)  Bq^UU,  1827>p. 

IHpaaa  Uevis,  Btkkg.  f&yt.  ASoji.  it  p.  287. 
Brown  or  blaekish  aah  varblcd  with  bUck, 
na  bla^  eofcMur  heiiii  disposed  in  irregul0r 
rcwo  bands ;  belly  brown«  This  ani|k«  is  found 
i  Java,  Goehin-Chim,  (boo  Moantains)  and 
rlMoyo.  Longasi  afnmmcD,  is  it  inokes  the 
M  maasoriiig  Z  inchoSk 

Fomily  of  Bock  Snake8.«-P]fM»»»H^i». 
Body  and  tail  of  moderate  length  •  or  father 


the  snout  rather  long,  depressed,  truncated  or 
rounded  in  front.  Eye  of  moderate  size,  with 
vertical  pupil.  Scales  smooth,  in  numerous 
series  ;  subcaudals  two-rowed.  Some  of  the 
upper  and  lower  labials  are  pitted.  Teeth  in 
the  intermaxillary,  maxillary,  palatine,  ptery* 
goid,  and  mandihalary  bones,  of  unequal  size  ; 
none  are  grooved.  Adult  individuais  with  a 
spur^like  prominence  on  each  side  of  the  vent  • 
it  is  tbe  extremity  of  a  rndij&entary  hind  limb 
hidden  between  the  muscles.  The  Kock*siiakea 
are  found  in  the  hottest  parts  of  Africa,  Asia 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  and  Australia. 
They  climb  as  well  as  they  swim  ;  most  of 
them  prefer  the  neigiibourhood  of  water. 
This  family  contains  the  largest  snakes.  Only 
one  genus,  the  python,  is  found  inBritish  India; 

Python,  sp.,  VoMd,  The  two  species  of 
Indian  Bock-sn<ikes  are  among  the  largest  of 
living  reptiles.  Of  snakes,  only  their  African 
congenets  and  ihe  American  Eunectei  murintu 
can  be  placed  beside  ttfem.  Their  dimensions 
and  their  strength,  however,  have  been  much 
exaggerated  :  specimens  of  18  to  20  feet  in 
length  are  very  rare,  although  isolated  state- 
ments of  the  occurrence  of  individuals  widch 
measured  30  feet  are  on  record  and  worthy  of 
credit.  Bock -snakes  from  1 5  to  20  feet  long 
have  the  thickness  of  a  man's  thigh,  and  will' 
easily  overpower  a  small  deer,  a  sheep,  or  a 
good-sized  do^.  The  Rock-snakes  must  attain 
to  a  considerable  age.  A  Python  retvynlatti9 
lived  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety of  London  for  fifteen  years  ;  when 
brought  to  England  it  was  about  1 1  feet  long, 
and  in  ten  years  it  had  attained  to  a  length  of 
21  feet,  after  which  no  further  growth  could 
be  observed.  The  males  remain  smaller  than 
the  females*  The  Bock-snakes  will  propagate 
in  captivity — the  Indian  JP.  Molums  having 
bred  iu  Paris,  and  the  African  P.  Heba  ia 
London.  In  both  cases  the  eggs  ware  incu- 
bated by  the  mother,  and  in  the  former  suo* 
cessfully  hatched- 

Python  retioulatiis.  Of%^.  JSooh  Mae^  p. 
44.  'J)um  8r  Bibr.  vi.  p,  4^.  CMtUoP,  Mai 
Bepi*  p.  56.  Seia,  i.  p.  98,  ii.  p.  8S  aud  p.  85,' 

Boa  Tetievlats,  Sclmeid.  HiM.  .Ampk.  p.  264. 

Python  Bchneidevii,  ifcrr.  Test.  p.  &M.  SchUg, 
Pkyi.  Serp.  11  p.  415. 

Ular-  Sawa^  Malay. 

Ground'colour  light  yellowish  brown,  ches« 
nut,  or  olive  :  This  is  a  common  species  in  the 
Archipelsgo,  inhabiting  almost  all  the  islands. 
The  fauna  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula  bears  as 
much  the  insular  as  the  continental  character, 
and  appears  to  be  the  only  pari  of  the  oonrti^ 
nent  where  this  Bock^snake  is  found  ;  accord-- 
iag  to  Cantor  il  ia  nwMrMa  than  nod  in  the 
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neighbouring  idandt,  feeding  on  quadrupeds 
and  birds.  It  often  takes  up  iU  abode  in  out- 
houses, preying  at  nijtht.  and  is  thus  useful  in 
destroying  vermin,  aUhouiKh  plunder  is  occa- 
sionally committed  in  poultry-yards.  When 
kept  in  captivity  it  is  of  imporUnce  to  supply 
it  with  a  small  tank  of  water,  in  which  it  will 
frequently  remain  for  days.  Individuals  of 
16  feet  in  *  length  are  not  of  rare  occurrence, 
,   and  some  about  30  feet  long  are  on  record. 

Python  molurus.   ^oy,  Zaol,  Misc.  p.  44. 
Dum.  ^  BUtr.  vi.  p.  417.     9tba,  i.  p.  59. 
^  Coluber  molurus,  L.  S*j*t.  Aa«.  i.  p.  226. 
*  P«ddapoday  RMuell,  Ind,  Serp,  i. 

Python  tigris,  Baud.  ▼.  p.  241. 

V\  bivittatos  (part.),  SckL  Ph.  Serp.  ii.  p.  408. 

Athdaha.  Hind.  Pera. 

The  ground-colour  is  light  greyish  brown. 
A  dark-brown  streak  runs  from  the  nostril 
throus{h  the  eye  to  behind  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  gradually  becoming  broader  and  con- 
fluent with  another  band  runniug  along  the 
lower  jaw.  Lower  parts  yellowish,  brownish 
or  blackish  on  the  sides-  This  Python,  com- 
monly known  under  the  name  of  **  Bock  Snake," 
and  by  some  misnamed  ''  Boa,"  is  almost  pe- 
culiar to  the  continent  of  India.  Common  in 
the  Southern  Feninsula  and  in  BengHl,  it  ex- 
tends northward  into  the  Saul  Forest  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalaya,  and  probably  to  South- 
ern China.  Its  occurrence  in  ihe  Malayan 
Peninsula  is  problematical,  and  in  Java  it  is  at 
all  events  much  scarcer  than  P.  reliculaim. 
Ceylon  is  inhabited  by  a  Python,  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  it  is  molurui  or  reticulatu*^^ 
probably  the  former.  Specimens  are  known  to 
have  been  captured  which  were  20  feet  long, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  attains  to  the  same 
'size  as  its  congener  from  the  Archipelago. 

Family  of  Sand  Snakes. — Eryeida. 

Body  of  moderate  length,  cylindrical,  covered 
with  small,  short  scales  ;  tail  very  sliort,  with  a 
series  of  subcaudals  ;  head  with  a  broad  snout 
of  moderate  length,  or  somevrhat  elongate. 
Eye  rather  small,  with  vertical  pupil.  None 
of  the  labials  are  pitted  ;  cleft  of  the  mouth 
wide ;  teeth  in  the  maxillary  on  the  palate, 
and  in  the  mandible,  none  in  the  intermax- 
illary ;  the  anterior  teeth  are  the  longest. 
Adult  individuals  with  a  short  conioal  promi- 
nence in  a  groove  on  each  side  of  the  vent ; 
it  is  the  extremity  of  a  rudimentary  hind  limb- 
The  snakes  of  this  family  show  great  similarity 
to  the  Pythons  and  Boas  with  regard  to  their 
internal  structure  as  well  as  to  their  external 
characters.  But  their  tail  is  very  short,  not 
flexible}  much  less  prehensile. 

Gongylophis,  ^a^L  Head  flat,  oblong, 
•earcely  distinct  from  neek,  with  theanout 
rather  long  and  obtusely  fouudod  ia  kOBti  and 
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without  caathus  roatralis.  Body  ejUniri^ti^ 
of  moderate  length  ;  tail  very  short,  tapering. 
Nostril  lateral,  directed  upwards  ;  eyes  rather 
small,  with  vertical  pupil.  Head  covered  with 
scales  only  the  foremost  part  of  the  snout  and 
the  lips  are  shielded;  scales  small,  keeled; 
ventrals  and  liubcaudals  narrow.  Chin  entirely 
covered  with  small  scales,  without  medium 
groove.  Anterior  teeth  in  the  jaws  and  on 
the  palate  longest. 

Gongylophis   oonicus,   Wagl.  Sys^*  Ampk, 
p    192.  9untk.Proc.Zaol.SoC'\S00y  p.  I6:i. 

Muiitlk  Jnd.  8erp.  U  p.  5. 

Boa  oouica,  Sckneid.  Hist,  Amph,  n.  p.  2«a,  a^ 
Denksehr.  Munch.  Aead.  1821,  vU.  p.  119. 

K17Z  conicus,  J>VM.  &  Bibr,  vi.  p.  470. 
Brownish  gray.     Common  in  many  parta  of 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  Sikkim  at  4,000  feet, 
Length  above  two  feet* 

Cursoris.  Qrc^j  distinguished  from  Gkmgy- 
lophis  by  its  having  smooth  scales. 

Cusoria  elegans,  Qray,  Viper,  Snakes,  p. 
107,  tail  short,  Upering,  eye  very  small,  with 
vertical  pupil,  ventrals  184.  Liseht  brovntsk 
olive,  with  a  dorsal  series  of  irregulat  rounded, 
chestnut-brown  black-edjted  spots.  Nuoirnwa 
small  brown  spots  alung  the  side  aod  belly« 
Afghanistan,  about  16  inches  long. 

Kryx.  sp.  Daudin.  Head  not  distinct  fnn 
neek,  with  the  snout  obtusely  conical,  and 
with  a  sharp  transverse  anterior  edgn.  ^  Body 
cylindrical,  of  moderate  length  ;  tiiil  very 
short.  Nostril  very  narrow,  lateral  ;  eyes 
small,  with  vertical  pupil ;  head  covered  with 
scales  :  snout  shielded,  scales  small,  slightly 
keeled.  Chin  with  some  small  shields  aloa^ 
the  middle  separated  by  a  median  grooTC. 

Bryx  johnii,  Dum,  A  Bibr.  vi.  p.  458. 

Boa  johnii,  Rust.  Ind.  ^etp.  ii.  p.  18  and  p.  ».' 

ClothoDia  johnii,  Oray,  Zod.  Misc.  p.  45.  Qm^A. 

Proc.  Zool.  80c,  1850,  p.  164, 
B.ni»ouUta^aZ/<»ic«a,i'.-l.y^.PAa.l849,p.l8V 

Upper  parts  reddish  olive,  uniform  or  wi  *^ 
irregular  small  black  apota  and  dots  ;  low 
parts  generally  marbled  with  blackish.  Tfcil:. 
is  a  common  species  in  the  plains  of  the  pcni»» ' 
sula  of  Southern  India  ;  a  large  spedeu^ 
spotted  all  over  with  black,  was  brought  fioa 
Sikkim  by  Messrs.  von  Schlngintweit,  who  ix 
the  elevation  at  which  it  waa  captured  nt  9,WI 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Family  of  Wart  Snakes. — AeroehordiU, 
Body  of  moderate  length,  rounded  or  aMi" 
ly  compressed,  covered  with  small,  wart-ii^ 
not  imbricate,  tubercular  or  spiny  scales  ;  A 
rather  short,  prehensile.  Head  rather  ami^ 
not  distinct  from  neck,  eofered  with  soaks  iiki 
the  body.  EyeamaU.  Nostrils  dose  ic^ette 
at  the  top  of  the  snout.  Teeth  ahon,  tal 
strong,  sabequal  in  aiae,  in  the  jairs  and  « 
1  the^piaM-    Viviparoua. 
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Aerochordas,  HorngUdt.  The  bind  part  of 
ibe  hodj  and  tail  are  ttlightly  compressed  ;  tail 
hot  expanded  by  a  fold  of  the  akin.  No 
re'ttral  or  sul)caudal  shields  whatever  ;  each 
leale  with  a  strong  triangular  keel,  terminating 
in  a  spine  ;  many  scales  with  another  pair  of 
imaller  spines*     Only  one  species  is  known. 

Acroohnrdns  javanicus,  HomiL  Ahhandl, 
Aead,  Stockh.  1797,  vii.  p.  306.  ScAleg. 
Fki/t.  Serp.  ii.  p.  424,  and  Abhild.  p.  55. 
CaiUor,  Mai,  Reyt,  p.  58. 

Brown  abovi*,  more  yellowish  on  the  sides. 
Fhfs  snake  is  very  rare,  and  has  been  found 
mly  in  Java,  at  Pinang,  and  Singapore.  It 
^ows  to  a  length  of  8  feet,  ita  habits  are  ter- 
restrial. 

Chersydrns,  Ouv.  The  hind  part  of  the 
ndy  and  the  tail  are  slightly  compressed  ;  the 
Nirface  of  the  letter  ia  vertically  expanded  by 
I  fold  of  the  skin  running  along  its  lower  side 
Ho  ventral  or  subeaudal  shielda  whatever  ;  a 
tow  fold  of  the  skin  ruus  along  the  median 
IIbs  of  ihe  abdomen.  Scales  with  a  short  til- 
Mrde-like  keel^  not  spiny.  Only  one  apeoitt 
t  kiiowo. 

Chersydnis  granulatua   et  annulatas,  Gray, 
Tmr.  Snakes,  p.  61. 
Hydras  granulatua,  Sehneid  Amph,  p.  243, 
Aerochordus  {aseiatns,  Sh,  Z.   iii.  pp.  11,  676, 
Chersydnis  faaciatns,  Ouv.  Rigne  Anim, 
Aoruohordus  grauaUtUD,  Cant,  3idi.  Reptp.  59, 
Brownish  blacky  with   whitish   cross   bauds 
Ml  tlie  sides  and  abdomen  ;  head    with   some 
mail  yellowish  spots.     This   is   a  thoroughly 
tqaatic  species,  as  is  indicated  by   ita  broaiH, 
iompretsed  tail,  which,  however,  differs  greatly 
iromthat  ofthe  Uydrohides  in  not  having  the 
aoeesses  of  the  cau<lal  vertebrm   prolonged. 
It  is  more  or  leas  scarce,  but  found  in  the  rivers 
lad  on  the  sea  coasts  of  numerous  islanda  of 
M  Archipelago,  extending  to  New  Guinea  and 
ke  Philippines.     It  inhabits  also  the  eastern 
laasts  of  Southern  India  and  the  Malayan  Pe- 
ioiala,  and  aometiraea  it  may  be  sten  three  or 
Mr  miles  distant  from  the  shore.    It  is  not  ve* 
wnoiis,  as  hat  been  stated  by  writers. 

Secokd  Sub-oudbb. 

Ophidii  Oolabriformea  Venenoai— VeBomoaa 
Mnbrifie  Snakea. 

Snakes  with  an  erect,  immoveable,  grooved 
r  perforated  toolh  in  front  of  ihe  maxillary. 

Family  of  Elapidea— Elapido. 
Body  cylindrical  or  snb-cylindrical ;  tail 
^her  short,  tapering  :  head  with  the  normal 
amber  of  shields  above;  loreal  constantly 
bsent.  Nostril  lateral.  Bye  rather  amall,  with 
ound  pupil.  The  Tenomrfang  shows  a  distinct 
;ioove  along  ita  front,  and  the  canal  in  ita 
Dterior  terminates  in  a  slit  at  ita  extremity. 


Naja^  Laur.  Body  and  tail  of  moderato 
length  i  belly  flat ;  head  rather  high  and  short 
not  very  distinct  from  neck,  which  is  very  di- 
latable, the  anterior  ribs  being  elongate.  The 
shields  of  the  head  normal,  but  the  loreal  is 
absent.  Nostril  wide,  lateral,  between  two 
shields  ;  eye  of  moderate  size,  with  round  pupil. 
One  pr8e>,  three,  sometimes  two  or  four  post- 
oculars.  Six  upper  labials,  the  third  and  fourth 
entering  the  orbit  ;  ihe  third  forms  the  lower 
half  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit.  Scales 
amooth,  much  imbricate,  in  numerous  series 
round  the  hood.  Anal  entire ;  suboaudals  two 
rowed.  The  fang  is  grooved,  with  a  foramen 
at  its  extremity ;  one  or  two  amall  ordinary 
teetli  at  a  short  distance  behind  it. 

Naja  tripudians.  Merr,  Tent  p.  147.  Gray, 
Jnd.  Zool  Schleg.  Fhyt,  Serp.  ii.  p.  46G. 
Ontith;  Colvbr.  Snakes,  p.  223. 

,     Coluher  naja,  Z.  SysL  Nat.  i.  p.  888. 

Kaja  lutescens,  Laur,  Syn,  p.  91.    Cant.  Mat 
Sept.  -p.  11 7.    Russell,  Ind.  Serp.  i. 

N.  larvato,  Cm»tm',  Pnoc.  Zool  See,  1889,  p.  82 

N,  atra,  Cant.A.ikM.NatM%9t.  1842,  ix.  p.  488. 

N.  kaouthia,  X«8».  inRilang.  Voy.  Jnd.  Orient. 
Zool.  p  ^\2,Rept. 

Cobra  or  Naga. 

rar.  a.  Uniform  brownish  olive  abovci  with 
a  pair  of  very  conspicuous  white,  blaok-edged 
spectacles  on  the  neck.  Madras,  Animallay, 
Dekhan,  Bengal,  Penang. 

far,  p.  Dark  brown  above,  many  scales 
with  whitish  edges,  a  pair  of  spectacles  on  the 
neck,  whiter  black.edged  ;  in  old  cobra,  spec- 
tacles uniform  black.  Ventrals  195,  aub-cau- 
dals  62.     Ceylon. 

Far.  y.  Olive  brown  above  with  Tcry  con 
spicuous  white,  black-edged  spectacles.  '  Ven- 
trals W4.     China. 

Far*  i.  Uniform  blackish  brown  above  and 
below,  liead  of  a  lighter  colour.  Ventrals  180. 
China. 

Var,  e.  Without  spectacles,  uniform  black- 
ish brown  above,  spectacles :  Tariety  from 
Dekhan,  Bikkim  and  PenaDs:.  Ventrals  184- 
187. 

Var.  ;.  Uniform  black.  A  large  white  ooel- 
Ins  on  the  heck  with  black  centre  and  black 
margin.     Ventrala  174.     Siam. 

■ 

Far.  9.  Black  above  and  below.  A  large 
white  .ooellus  on  the  neck  with  black  centre* 
Ventrala  1 70.    Siam. 

Far.  e.  Black  above  and  below  a  large 
white. ocellus  on  the  neck  with  black  centre 
and  black  edge.  Ventrals  193,  sub-caudals  53. 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  Assam,  Sikkim. 

All  the  varieties  form  but  one  species,  which 
is  widely  spread,  all  over  the  £aat  Indies, 
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V.  spnUtrix  AanwariU  of  'the  AmUipfllRgo, 
■ppeara  to  be  a  diatiuct  apeciesk  Tbe  trne 
H<ga  tripHHoMi,  however,  ii  bIm  foaad 
ia  B  number  of  the  larger  ialanda  of 
the  Archipelago.  It  eiteada  eaatfarda  to 
the  SntleJ,  and  weattvarth  to  the  Chi- 
neae  idand  of  Chuaan.  Singuiarl;,  it  haa 
never  been  obaerred  b;  Hr-  Ho'igma  ia  the 
Taller  of  Nepal,  but  occurs  in  different  parts  of 
the  HimalajH,  reacbinfc  an  altilude  of  8,0(^0 
feet  in  Silfkim.  It  is  more  a  Doetumtl  animal 
than  n  diurnal  one,  Mid  Ofo-fivipnroua.  lis 
diief  enentiea  are  the  juii)>1e  fowl,  which  deatroj 
ttie  joan^  brood,  and  the  Serpeitei  or  ichneu- 
mons, irfaicit  nil!  alCtiek  and  master  the  lar- 
gest Cobra  :  in  districta  where  the-  Oebraa  or 
flther  leoonioua  snakesluic  too  nuch  increas- 
ed in  number,  tlie  most  efficient  wsj  of  dealroj- 
ing  them  is  to  protect  their  natural  enomiea. 
The  Cobra  ia  the  moat  common  feoonious 
soaks  of  tlie  Eaat  lodiea. 

Ophiophagus,  Gttr.  Bodj  »tl>er  etanjtate  j. 
tkil  of  proportionate  length  (  head  ratbw  short, 
ctepresied,  leareely  distinct  from  neck,  which 
ia  dilatable.  Odcipitals  snrrounded  by  threa 
pairs  of  \wge  ablelds,  the  tiro  anteriut  of 
which  are  temporals.  Noetril  between  two 
nasals.  Loreal  none  ;  one  or  two  prtia-,  three 
post-ocnlars.  Scalea  smooth,  much  imbricate, 
in  transverae  rows,  in  fifteen  leries  round  the 
body,  but  in  many  more  round  the  neck  ;  those 
of  the  Tsitebral  serfea  are  nilher  lariceT  thui  the 
others,  Venlrela  raore  than  300  ;  anal  eatire  i 
onteiiot  aabcaiidsU  simple,  potterior  tw«  row- 
fldi,  Bometimev  all  bifid.  Maxillarf  wiib  a 
large  fang  in  front,  which  is  perforated  at  tka 
end,  showing;  a  loniiitndinal  'groovq  to  frost  ; 
a  second,  smnll,  simple  tooth  at  some  distancQ 
behind  the  f.iiig-     Only  one  apecies  it  knowD, 

Opbiophagua  clap*.. 

Naji  biingiriia,  Sckltff.  PU;/:  Serp.  iL  p- 47S, 
and  ia  Ter^aiid,-  Ovtm.  Sttia.  Ntdtrt.  Ini,  Zeol, 
p.  71. 

N.  alapa,  Schfeg.  PAf*.  f^.  ii.  p.  «5. , 

5.  vittaU,  Btiialc,  Madr.  Jouni.  tit.  k  Sti.  xL 

Himadt^ao  (baii^i  &li)  opbiopLiutuB,  (^»lor,  A4, 
Ami  XX.  p.ST./and  JfaJ.  StpL  f.  U6. 

TrimereautuBophJoplugus,  U.  &  fi.  rii.  p.  .IMS. 

Huoadryoa  elaiwi  Omil/h  Colvbi.  Saaku,  p.  110 
'  Thia  remarkslile  snake  ia  eatily  RcoKoiEcd 
h-j  the  hrge  thidda  surroanding  the  occlpitals. 
Althongh  rather  nm,  it  has  a  very  wide  pxf. 

Sfii^ctX  raagO  :  is  almost  vitty  pait  of  the 
iai  eoMincnti'  the  Andaman  Islands,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Philippine  Island,  and, 
according  ta  Dumeril,  alao  in  New  Guinea. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  deadly  reno- 
mcus  anakea,  attaiiiing  to  a  length  of  more 
tbBn  II  f^t,  of  which  the  tail  is  about  one- 
fifth.  It  ibhabfta  hollow  trees,  and  is  aome- 
timea  found  reatirig  betnrteit  the  brtliebe*  ;  it 
.feoda  oa  other  •Di&i. 


Bungarns,  Bmd.  Body  nlber  eloagste^ 
tail  domparatifcly  abort  ;  head  more  or  laa 
dilated,  depreaseil,  with  broad,  rounded  muisJt, 
scarce^  distinct  from  neck,  which  is  not  dila- 
table. Neatril  between  two  nasals.  Loreat 
none  ;  one  pras-ocular,  two  post-ocalars.  Scales 
smooth,  moderately  imbricate,  disposed  b 
oblique  rows,  forming  Qfteen  l0Dgitudiii«l  wrxa 
round  the  body  ;  those  of  tke  vertebral  teika 
are  very  broad,  hexagonal.  Ventrals  bctweo 
300  and  250  ;  anal  aud  aubcaudaU  entin. 
Maiillaiy  with  a  fang  ia  front,  which  la  pci^ 
forated  at  the  end,  showing  a  lonjntudiDal 
groove  in  front ;  a  second,  email,  simple  tooU 
at  same  diatanoa  behind  the  fanft-  Ail  the  , 
speciesoeouron  the  continent  of  India.  I'b  \ 
name  of  the  genua  haa  been  derived  froa  a 
vernaeular  name,  Biinirarum,  used  on  mmc 
parU  of  ^M  eoaat  of  Coroiaandd.  AH  Oa 
■peclea  known  belont;  to  the  continental  hana, 
two  of  them  eitesding  to  some  of  the  ialanb 
of  the  Arofaipolago  ;  tbe  diafcnosea  k<v«»,  al- 
though short,  will  be  found  fully  auffieeet  t» 
reveeniee  a«d  diitinguish  these  doaely  allied  1 
^weiei. 

BuoKams  cffimlcos,  Daud.  nUt.  JitpL  v.  p. 
270.  Dum.  ^  Bibr.  vii.  p.  1273. 

T  I  (Jolabar  aaodidiia,  L.  M<u.  Ad.  fried. 

PaeuVilMik  ciBiuIaa,  Sc&Muj,  Hut.  A-upk.  p.  tM- 

a-M-Sjui,  IPUtiiMi,A:Ba.ix.p.iZ&.  AumS, 
hi.  Strp.  i. 

Boa  tinesta,  Shati,  Zool.  Hi,  p.  356. 

8.  liiidiia,  Cantor.  Proc  Zoot  Soe.  IS39,  p.  31. 

B.<!»od\Aia,CaiiUr,UalJttpi.p.ll»taMijam,    1 

B.  aronstDi,  Dmm.  ft  Biir.  ni.  p.  19TS.  i 

B.  linBatns,  Olttlk.  Oohbr.  Sn^iit,r,  >«>. 

Bather  eoianon  tbrowgliout  the  peninaata 
ot  Sautbem  India,  in  Bengal,  and  in  Aaaa^ 
but  M4  in  Ceylon.  It  attaias  to  a  longlb  al 
S4  iitchas,  of  which  the  tail  t«kca  aboul  wa* 
•civealh. 

Bungami  faseintua.  Oantor,Mal.i 

Sda,  ii.  EuMcU,  Ind.  Sfrp.  i. 

pMudobo*  fujiBta,  Sthiuul,  But.  j 

BnQpius  aiiDiilarn,   Amd.    Sat. 
atk^.Pkf*.  Strf  >^  P'  4(7  aad   JM 

Lowet  parte  aid  thn>at  uitfa 
Thia  ia  the  largest  apeciea  of  Bimo, 
log  to  a  length  of  1  fbet,  the  Uil 
learih'-flf  K^  It  1ms  a  wida  lango.  I 
to  be  rather  locally  distributed  ; 
btmght  fnm  3«va,  from  the  Bfala 
siila  and  Ftnang,  from  the  Teoaaa 
from  Bengal  ami  China,  and  from 
Coromandel.  Jerdon  «ay«  that 
specimens  only  in  the  Nortbcin 
.Ganjam,   where  it  is  not  very  00: 

Bungnnis  ceylonicna. 
B,  fiseiatns,  T»r,  B.  OaaA  CoTntr.  8 
Thia  apeciea  or  variety  i>  peeuiil 
and  net  umrammon. 
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BoDgaraa  semifnaoiaiufi  £uhl.  fsie,  1827, 
p.  552.  SchUg.  Fhft^  Snrp,  ii.  p.  459,  aad 
AVnLd,  Dum.  ^  Bibr.  vii.  p.  1271. 

Atpidoclonion  semifasoUtum,  Wayl,  Icon  • 

Bttugaru*  multicluctus,  JBlyth,  Journ,  As*  S9C, 
Bemg.  1861 1  zxix,  p.  98, 

China  from  the  laland  of  Formosa.  Length 
4  feet,  tail  one- ninth  of  the  total  length.  It 
feeds  on  lizards  when  young,  and  afterwards 
probably  on  small  mammals. 

Xenurelaps.  Body  subcyliBdrical,  long  and 
•lender  ;  belly  rounded  ;  head  short,  aubtri- 
•ngol»r,  with  rounded  snout,  not  diatinot  Irom 
neck,  which  is  not  dilatable  ;  tail  short.  The 
shields  of  the  head  normal,  but  the  loreal  is 
absent.  Nostril  lateral,  between  two  shields  ; 
eye  small,  with  round  pnpil,  one  prse  i  two 
p08t*ocalars.  Scales  smooth,  not  much  im* 
bncate,  in  fifteen  rows ;  those  of  the  vertebral 
aeiiea  enlarged,  hexagonal.  Anal  entire  ;  sub. 
caadala  bifid.  Maxillary  with  a  grooved  fang 
in  front,  and  with  a  small  smooth  tooth  behind. 
Ouly  one  species  is  known. 

Xenurelaps  bungaroides. 

£Up8  buDgaroides,  Cant,  Pt*  Z.Soe,  ISS^^^p.  38. 

Veutrala  237  ;  aiial  entire  ;  subcMudals  46. 
Upper  parts  black,  with  narrow  white,  anguUr. 
transverse  lines.  Lower  parts  whitish,  wrth 
irregular  blockish  cross  bands.  From  Chirra 
Punji ;  it  is  15f  inches  lon^,  the  tail  measur- 
ing 1 J  inch. 

Megcerophid,  Qray.  Body  elongate,  tail  of 
jDoderate  length ;  head  flat,  depressed,  with 
broad,  rounded  snout,  scarcely  diatinot  from 
neck,  which  is  not  dilatable.  Nostril  between 
two  nasals.  Loreal  none  j  one  pjc«e-»  two  post- 
oculars.  Scalesamooth,  moderately  imbricate, 
in  (lurteen  aeriKs^  those  of  the  Tertahnd  series 
teing  very  broad»  hexagonaL  Ventral  shields 
•bout  225  ;  anal  and  anterior  eubcaudals  entire, 
Ike  others  bifid.  Maxillary '  with  a  £ing  in 
firniit,  which  is  perforated  at  the  end,  blowing 
a  loBgUudiosl  groove  in  front ;  a  second  small, 
■imple  tooth  at  some  distance  behind  the  fang. 
Only  one  species  is  known. 

Megsrophis  flavioeps. 

Bungarui  flaviceps.  Mwh,  l>m^.VidenfJk,  A/- 
haiuL.  X.  p.  258.  I  CmtaryCaUd.  p.  112.  GiUUh 
Ooiuhr,  SMkt$,  p.  22^ 

JtfegSBrophis  lormoaus,  Cftqy,  Awn,  ds  May,  ^at, 
WUt.  »849,  iv.  PL  24T. 

Blacfk,  with  a  while  mtebril  Hoe  whieh 
b««dme6  red  poateriorly.  Belly  red  in  6peoh> 
■aeas  from  Borneo,  blaok  antetiorly  and  rod  poe^ 
leriorly  in  apeeidiens  froa  Pinang.  This  aaake 
liais  the  ttruoinre  of  tlie  head-sbields  and  of  the 
iFetMbral  acales  of  a  Jbuk^ttrvi ;  it  ie  raft,  and 
found  in  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  at  Pi- 
nang. It  attains  to  a  great  length*  Mie  largest 
speeioaen  measuring  &  feet  aud  1  iacbi,  iha  tail 
being  9  inches  long.. 


I  GaHophiBt  Gray,  Body  sub  evlindj-ical, 
very  long  and  slender  ;  belly -rounded  ;  head 
short,  obtuse,  with  broad  suout,  not  distinct 
from  neck,  which  is  not  dilatable ;  tail  shorjt. 
The  shields  of  the  head  normal,  but  the 
loreal  is  absent.  Nostril  wide,  latensl,  between 
two  shields ;  eye  small,  with  round  pupil ;  one 
pre*,  two-postHiculars  ;  temporals  in  a  single 
longitudinal  series  Six,  seven,  or  eight  upper 
labials,  the  third  and  fourth  entering  the  orbic. 
Scales  smooth,  not  much  imbricate,  in  thir- 
teen rows,  those  of  the  vertebral  series  not  en- 
larged. Sub- caudals  bifid.  Maxillary  with  a 
grooved  /ang  in  front,  without  other  teeth 
behind.  The  Callophides  are  more  numerous 
on  the  East  Indian  continent  than  in  the  Archi- 
I  pelago ;  they  are  the  representatives  of  the 
American  Slapst  of  the  Australian  Verrnicelia, 
and  of  the  Afriosn  Homorelaps,  Cantor 
says  they  are  aeneralLy  seen;lying  motionless, 
with  the  body  thrown  .into  many  ivegular  folds 
but  not  coiled. 

Gallophia  blrirgattts,  Ountk.  Proc.  Z§ol* 
Soc.  1859,  p.  81. 

Baapa  taiyirgatua,  (Bote)  SeJdeg.  Phyi.  Serp.  p. 
451,  and  Abtnld.  Ounlh.Co\ubr.  Snakes,  p.  230. 

£.  fl»vicep6^  Candor,  Mai,  J^ept,  p.  109. 

DvHophis  flaviceps,  Qirard,  in  U.  S.  BvpUr. 
Exptd.  BtfpetoL 

Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  Miilaysn  Peninsula, 
and  Pinang.  54  inches  lottg,  the  tail  measur- 
ing 5  inches. 

Callophis  intestinalis,  Qiknth.  Prqc  Zool 
So<;.  1859,  p.  8^.  Seha,  ii. 

A  apis  iDtesbiiiaIi8,Xa«r.  Syn.  Av^ph-  p.  106, 
Elapa   fureatua,    ^nM,    Hitt   Jmpk^p.$09, 
SeMeg,  Phyt.  Serp,  ii.  p.  450.-d6dtW.  and  Yttkand. 
Ntderl,  Ov^rz.  B$zUi,  Zool,  p.  64.  MoUty  &  Di/A^ 
Lahwm,  p.  45.  Buueit,  Ind,  Strp,  if. 
Matieora  liaeato,  Qrayt  lUvttr  Jnd%  Zool 
Elaps    iutectlnalisi    Canior^Mal.   Bepl.  p.  107. 
CHlHth.  ColMbr.  Snakes,  p.  230. 

A  variety  from  the  Peninsula,  Pinang,  Sin- 
gapoie,  and  Central  ludlia  (Malwah).  fipeci- 
mens  from  Java  have  the  vertebral  line  conti- 
naed  in  the  head,  where  it  is  forked  ;  it  has  no 
black  edges  ;  and  Hm  ground*oolour  is  brown. 
This  apories  oceura  also  in  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
and  in  the  PhiUppioe  Is^nds  ;  it  attains  to  a 
length  of  S  fefifi^  tha  tail  nieasmnng  l|  inches. 

.Callophis  gracilis,  ffrap,  frul.  Zool. 
kiaps  nigromaonlatas,  Cant&r,  Mai,  Bepi,  p.  108.' 
A  series  oflatge,  routid,  black,  white-edged 
spots  along  each  aide  of  the  back.  Belly  piUd 
yellow  with  black  crbss  bands,  both  colours 
being  nearly  e^uidly  divided .  This  fiae  species 
has  been  found  only  at  Pinang  and  (Singapore ;. 
it  attains  to  a  length  of '  28  inches^  the  tail 
measuring  1  j^  inches. 

CaUopUanaocUlaadii.  (hmih.Pr.Z.S.  1861: 
£laps  maoolallaftaii,  i?nii^  fi^k*  Jwtn.  JS^ok 
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ffitt.  1844.  iv.  p.  682  ;  and  VidenO:.  Medd.  ^fatuth 
Foven.  Kjobenh^  1860,  p.  247. 

£.  penonatiu,  BJ^hrlA  S^B.  1855,xdii.  p.  398. 

£.  univirgatufty  Ch&nUi.  Colnbr.  Snakes,  p.  881. 

Callophia  umsirgfii»,01lnth.Pr.Zoolii.lSl9,p.  88. 

Head  and  neck  black  above,  with  a  yellow 
crobs  bund  behind  the  eyes.  From  Nepal  and 
Daijeelin;^,  a  Tariety  from  Assam. 

Callophia  annularis.  Gunth.  Body  and  tai^ 
reddish  brown,  without  lon}<itu(]iiial  band,  but 
with  forty  narrow,  equidistant,  black  white 
edged  rings  ;  helly  yellowish,  with  a  black 
cross  baud  in  the  middle  between  the  rings. 

Callophis  trimaculatus,  Gunth,  Froe.  ZoU- 
8oc.  1359.  p.  83.    Euuell  Ind.  Serp.  i. 

Vipera  trimAculatay  Daud,  Kept,  vi.  p.  25. 

Elapa  trimacaUtnfl^  Mtrr.  TVn^p,  143. 

Colaber  melanurus.  SkaWf  Zool^  iii.  p.  553. 

Light  bay  above.  Belly  uniform  white  (red) 
during  life.  The  coast  of  Teuasserim,  Bengal, 
12  inches  long,  the  tail  measunng  J  inches. 
In  addition  to  the  above  enumerates  £lap9  aia- 
laharicus,  Jerdon,  besides  an  Elaps  mtHanfirus, 
Shaw,  the  "  E.  malabaricuM"  appears  to  be  the 
true  £,  mdanurus,  Shaw. 

Callophis  maculieeps,(?tia^A.  Proc.iTooI.  Soe. 
1859,  p.  84. 

Elaps  melimuni8»  Contar,  Mai  JUpt»  p  106. 

E.  macaliccps,  Ounth,  CvUbr,  Snakta,  p.  282, 

Light  bay  above,  with  a  series  of  distant 
black  dots  along  each  side  of  the  back  ;  belly 
uniform  whitish  (red  during  life.)  Found  in  the 
Malayan  Peninsula  ;  according  to  Cantor  it 
exceeds  a  length  of  2  feet. 

Callophis  ni^rescens,  GUtUh.  Ann,,  A  Mag, 
Nai,  Biti.  1862,  ix.  p.  131. 

C  ooDoinana^  JBeddame,  Madr,  Quart,  /oum. 
Med,  Se,  vi. 

Upper  parts  dark  blaokisb  ash,  or  black,  the 
lower  uniform  red.  Nilgherries  ;  the  largest  is 
4  feet  long,  the  tail  measuring  5  inches. 

Family  of  5  ^a  Siihkts-^ffj/drophida, 

Body  subcylindrioal  anteriorly,  more  or  less 
compressed  posteriorly  i  tail  strongly  compress* 
ed,  elevated,  paddle-shaped.  Uead-shields  gene- 
rally ahnormsl ;  loreal  none.  Nostrils  situated 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  head,  except  in  i^la- 
turns.  Eye  small,  with  round  pupil.  The 
Tenom*fang  small,  grooved  in  fronts  and  with 
a  canal  in  ita  interior  terminating  in  a  abort 
slit*  The  Sea-snakea  are  inhabitants  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
extending  from  the  const  of  Madagascar  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama ;  they  are  most  numerous 
in  the  Hast  Indian  Archipelago  and  in  the  seas 
between  Southern  China  and  North  Australia, 
being  represented  on  the  outakirts  of  the  geo- 
graphical range  we  have  mentioned  by  only 
one  species,  and  that  the  most  common,  viz. 
fdnmia  hiooloT  The  most  striking  feature  in 
the  organieatioD  of  the  geihBnakee  is  their 
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elevated  and  compressed  tail,  the  proeetaes  tX 
the  caudal  veitebrm  being  much  prolonged 
and  styliform.  The  food  of  the  Sea-snakes 
consists  entirely  of  small  fish  ;  all  the  apeeics 
are  viviparous,  bringiufc  forth,  without  leaving 
the  8e»|  from  four  to  nine  young  onea.  Thqr 
have  very  formidable  and  very  numerous  ene- 
mies in  the  sea-eagles  (BaUaetug^')  in  the 
sharks,  and  other  large  raptatorial  fishes.  Thexe 
is  no  other  group  of  reptiles,  the  species  of 
which  are  so  little  known,  and  the  synonymy 
of  whieh  is  so  confused,  as  that  of  the  Sea- 
serpents.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  most  of  the  species  is 
I  extremely  vague. 

Platurus,  Laif^.  Body  subcylindiical,  of 
moderate  length.  Shields  of  the  head  subnor- 
mnl  in  number  and  arrangement ;  nostrils 
literal,  in  a  single  nasal  aliiehl,  both  nasals 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  a  pair  of 
anterior  frontals.  Scales  imbricate,  smootb ; 
ventral  shields  well  developed  ;  lail  with  t«o 
series  of  subeaudals.  The  poison-fang  is  short, 
and  not  followed  by  a  series  of  other  simple 
teeth  as  in  HydrophU. 

Platurus  scutatns. 

Coluber  latieandatos,  L.  Muk  Ad.  Fried.  I7S4. 

Laticauda  scutata,  Laur,  3gn.  Bept.  p.  109. 
Cantor,  Mai,  Kept.  p.  126, 

Hydrud  colubrinos,  Sckneid.  BitL  Ampk.  p.  238. 

PI aturu »  fiiMciat us,  Za/r   Kept,  iv.  p.  1B5. 

fly  drop  his  colnbnnus,  ScJileg-  Pkyt,  Serp.  ii.  pu 
514.  Faum,  Japon,  Bept.  p.  92. 

It  is  a  common  species,  extending  from  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Chinese  seas  and  to  the 
coasts  of  New  Zealand.  The  largest  example 
seen  is  exactly  5  feet  long. 

Platurus  fiseheri,  •/on,  Iconogr,  denaripi,  m 
Re9.  ei  Mag.  Zool,  1859.  Upper  part  of  the 
suout  yellow,  upper  labials  black.  They  am 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  Chartaboum  cm 
the  eoast  of  Siam,  from  New  Guinea,  and  from 
Aneiteum  (New  Hebrides).  The  iari^est  speak 
men  is  only  SO  inches  long. 

Aipysums,   Lae^»    Body   not   much 
pressed,    with   trenchsnt   beDy,   of 
length.     Shields  of  the  head  generally  dividii. 
into  more  or  less  numerous  smaller  piecei^ 
normally    only  one  pair  of  frontals  ;    nosi  " 
superior,  each  in  a  single  nasal,  the  nasals  bdf  ^ 
eontiguoos  to  eaeh  other.    Scales  of  modo* 
siae,  imbricate,  smooth  or  slightly  tabercdk 
▼entrai  shields  well  developed,  with  al^^ 
tttdinal  median  ridge.     Subcaudals  brosd|Sl* 
tire.    The  species  of  this  genus  appcstts 
belong  rather  to  the  fiinna  of  Polynesia  sai 
Austnilia  than  to  that  of  British  India, 

Aipysuras  anguillmformis. 

Thalassopkis  anguOIeformiS;  S^hmidf, 
Natnrv,  Samb.  &  p.  76, 
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T.  mnnBnnfonnis,  Schmidt,  I.  c.  p.  77. 

?  Tomogwter  eydouxii,  Biijr.  in  Voy.  Pole  Sud, 
UepL  Gra^t  Viper.  Snakei,  p.  69. 

f  ▲ipyiuruslftvU^  Quichem,  Voy.  Pole  Sud,  Etpt, 
21.  Dmm.  &  Bibr,  vii.  p.  1826.  FUcher,  AhhandU 
NtUurw  Samb.  iii.  p.  32. 

A.  margaritophcrusy  Bleek.  Natur,  Tydsehr, 
Nederi,  Imd^  xvi.  p.  49. 

2)pecimeu8  hH?e  been   captured  on  the  coast 

of  Java;  the    Inrgest  is  more  than  2  feet  long, 

Aipvsurus  Isevis,  Lacip.  Ann.  Mm.  It.  pp- 
197,  210. 

Hy  potrophifi  j  akesiij^rajfi  injnka,  Voy.  Fly  p.833. 

StephaDohydrm  f  Uboa^  Grixy,  Viper,  Snakes,  p.80. 

Aipyaarua  faUgiBoans,  Dum,  &  Bibr.  ▼.  p.  1827. 
Pitcher  Abhandl,  Naturw.  £anu  iii.  p-  88. 

When  old,  are  uniform  brown.  From  Daruley 
Islands,  New  Culrdonia,  and  New  Guinea. 
The  largest  measures  more  than  5  feet. 

Aipysurus  fuscus.  Fischer, Ahhandl.  Natuno. 
Hamb,  iii.  p.  SB. 

Stephaoohydra  fusca,  Ttchvtdi,  in  Wiegm^  Arch. 
1837,  p.  831. 

Either  uniform    brown,  or  each  scale  and 

▼eiitral  shield    with    a  large   brownish^^blHck 

spot  near  the  hind  margin.     Australian  seas ; 

39  inches  long 

Disteira,  Lacep.  Body  compressed,  of  mo- 
derate length  ;  head  shielded  above  :  a  pair  of 
anterior  front als  between  the  nasals,  which 
are  small.  Scales  imbricate;  ventral  shields 
distinct,  but  small. 

Disteira  doliata,  LcLcep.  Ann.  Mwt.  iv.  p.  1 99. 
7>.  A  B.  ErpH  ff^a.  vii.  p.  1331,  (not  synon). 

D.  dumerilii.  Jan.  Icon,  descript.  in  JRev.  et 
Mag.  Zooi.  IBSy. 

hnck  with  broad  brownish  cross  bands. 

Acalyptus,  Dwm.  ^  Bibr.  Posterior  half 
of  the  trunk  compressed,  of  moderate  lensth. 
Head  covered  with  scales  above,  the  snout  and 
•Qperciliary  region  only  being  shielded. 
Ac^es  imbricate  ;  ventral  shields  none. 

Acalyptus  superciliosus  2>.  &  B.  vii.  p. 
1340.  One  of  the  scarcest  Ophidians,  only 
two  specimens  being  known  to  exist  in  collec- 
tions ;  the  larger,  26  inches  long,  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  believed  to  inhabit 
•ome  part  of  the  south-western  Pacific. 

Hydrophis,  sp.,  Baud.  Posterior  part  of 
Khe  body  strongly  compressed.  Head  short 
pr  of  moderate  length,  shielded  above  ;  only 
one  pair  of  frootals ;  nostrils  superior,  in  a  sin- 
gle nasal  shield,  both  nasals  being  contiguous 
to  each  other.  Scales  imbricate  or  not  imbri* 
cate,  not  polished,  generally  with  a  tubercle  or 
■rith  a  keel.  Ventral  shields  very  narrow,  or 
quite  rudimentary,  or  entirely  absent.  Lower 
|air  without  notch  in  front. 

Hydrophis  Jerdonii. 

Hydrus  Digrocinctiui,var.,OaaMfaZ.  Sept.  p.  129. 
Kerilia  jeraoniii  Gray,  Vip^r,  Snnkch  p.  $7. 
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Coasts  of  Madras  and  Pinang. 

Hydrophis  Stokesii.  Gray  in  Sioket*  Am* 
traJia,  i.  p.  502, 

Hydrus  major,  SAaw,  Zoo{.  iii.  p.  S58.  Oray, 
Vip.  Sa,  p.  5tt. 

Hydrophis schisophoUs,  ScAmidt,  Abhandl  Na- 
tuno. Hamb.  1848,  i.  p.  168.  Dum.  &  Bibr^  Erpit. 
gin.    vii.  p.  1857. 

H   annulatus,  Gray,  Viper.  Snakes,  p.  59. 

Astrotia  schisophoH^,  Fischer,  Abhandl.  Naiurit. 
Hamb.  iii,  p.  88. 

Young  specimens  and  adult  males  with 
broad  black  cross  bands,  which  either  extend 
only  over  the  back  or  entirely  surround  the 
body.  Old  females  nearly  entirely  uniform 
greyish  above  and  whitish  below,  not  rare  on 
the  northern  coasts  of  Australia,  but  its  occur* 
rence  in  the  Chinese  seas  and  in  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago  (Singapore)  is  rather 
doubtful. 

Hydrophis  major. 

Hylrus  uiajor,  Shaw,  Zool  iii.  ^  558. 

Peiamis  Hhavii,  Mirr  Teut,  p.  139. 

BydropbiameotaiiM,  Gray,  Zool.  Mise,  p  82. 

Back  of  the  trunk  with  thirty-one  lar^e 
rhombic  black  spots,  rather  broader  than  the 
interspaces  between  them,  and  not  extending 
downwards  to  the  middle  of  the  sides.  Said 
to  be  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  44>  in.  long, 
cleft  of  mouth  10  lines,  tail  4|  inches. 

Hydrophis  robusta. 

Hrdropbi#  nigrocinota,  Sdi.  Ph.  Serp.  ii.p.  505. 
Fischer,  Abhandt-  NatHvw.  Hamb,  iii.  p.  46, 
This  snake,  is  6  feet  loni;  ;  fouuu  on  the 
coasts  of  India  and  Archipelago. 

Hydrophis  Belcheri. 

Aturia  belohari,  Oray,  Viper.  Snakei,  p.  46. 
Back    brownish   olive,   with   bUckish  cross 
bands  anteriorly*     Sides  and  belly  yellowish. 
New  Quiiiea,    34  inches  long,  the  cleft  of  the 
mouth    measuring  i  inch,  the  tail  S|  inches, 

Hydrophis  cmruleseens  Gr.  Zo.  Mise.  p.  6S. 

Hydrus  ceruleacensi  Shaw,  Zool  iii.  p.  561. 

H.  hybrids,  Schlg.  Abbild.  p.  Il6.  Fischer 
Abhandl.  i\atuTW  Hamb.  iii.  p.  74. 

Yellowish.  BHy  of  Bengal  Pinaog ;  Java. 
The  largest  is  2  feet  long. 

Hydrophis  aspera,  Oray^   Viper.  8n  p.  55. 

Dirty  yellowish  :  Upper  side  of  the  head 
uniform  blackish  in  the  adult.  Said  to  be 
from  Singapore,  43  inches  long,  tail  thick  4| 
inches. 

Hydrophis  spiralis,  Oray,  Vip.  fijs.  p.  54« 
?  ?  SbiddU,  Busicll,  Ind.  Serp.  ii. 
Hydrus  spiralis,  Shaw,  Zool,  iii.  p.  564- 
Hydrophis  melauurus,  JFagt  Ic.  Amph. 

Head  black  above  with  a  horse  shoe  shaped 
yellow  mark. 

Hydrophis  cyanocincta.    The  Chittul.  JKm- 

seli  Ind^  Serp,  ii. 
Hydrophis  cyanooinctus,  Daad.  Sept.  vii.  p.  888. 
Leioselaim^S^ee^  Lmpn  Ann.  Jtw.  iy.  ps  198» 
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Hydropliis  striata,  Schleg.  Paun.  Japon.  Rtjpl.  p. 
89*ii.  p.  502.  Fitekfr^  Abkondl.  Naturw.  Hatnh. 
1856,  ill.  p.  iX.Vum.  <f;  Bitr.Erpet,  pen.  vii.  n,  i349. 

fi.  Bablsevis,  ^ray,  ZooL  Hue,  p.  62.  Tmnent, 
Nat-  Bitt  Ceyltn,p,^A. 

H«  Bubaimuiata,  Orap,   Vip€.r  ^nake»,  p.  54. 

Hydros  striatus^  Cantor,  MaL  RifU  p.  \%t. 

Ooe  of  the  eommoMesc  8eii-«naket,  on  Ibe 
coasts  of  Ceylon,  Madras,  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
the  East  Indian  ArchipeiaKO,  and  in  the  seas 
of  China  and  Japan,  length  more  than  6  feet. 
Old  males  have  a  rem«rkahly  thick  and 
rounded  tail. 

Hydrophis  melanosoma.  Head  nearly  uni- 
orm   blackish :     habitat,  f 

Hydrophis  subcincta.     Gtmtk,. 
Hydrophis  subcioctua,  Qray,  Zool,  MUe-  p  63 . 
Indian  ocean,  length  46  in.  cleft  of  mouth. 
\  iu.  tail  4  iu. 

Hydrophis  nigrocincts.  Russell  Ind.  Serp,  iL 
H.  nigroolDCtuB,  Daud-  HUt.  JRept.  vii.  p.  380. 
l^bydria  nigirooiDCCiu,  Merr,  Ttnt.  p.  140. 
Coast  of  Bengal,  the  largest  is  4U  inches  long, 
cleft  of  the  mouth  i  inch,  tail  4  inches. 

Hydrophis  elegant. 

HydrophiH  doliatft,  Grai,  Zool.  MUe,  p.  62,  and 
Viper,  ^»aJk«<,  p.  51. 

Aturla  ©legaos.  Gray,  Zool,  MUc.  p.  61. 

Nortb  coast  p(  .\u&tralia,  New  bouth  Wales, 
XHrgest  50  inches  long,  deft  of  the  mouth 
7  lints,  tail  3^  inches. 

Hydrophis  torquata. 

f  Polyodootea  anaulatus.  Leu,  in  Bilang,  Toy, 
Jnd.  T^ool,  Mept.  p.  325. 

Hydrophis  nigrociucta  8cJu  Ph,  Serp,  ii.  p.  506. 
HydruB  Digfocinctua,  Cantor,  Mai.  JUpt.  p.  128. 
Peoaug  Cuast. 

Hydrophis  chlortB.  Daud,  Hid,  Sept,  y\\, 
p.  377.    Hussell,  Tnd  Serp,  ii. 

H.  obacura.  Gray,  Viper,  Snahee,  p,  49. 

?  fiydrophiff  graciliB,  Cantor, Tian».Zool,  Soe,  iL 

Coasts  of  Madras,  Fenaug,  launder  bun  da. 
Largest  specimen  40  iuehea  long*  cleft  of  the 
mouth  4i  lines,  tail  3  inches. 

Hydrophis  lindsayi,  Gr,  Viper.Snakes^  p.  SO. 

7  Hydrophis  gracilis,  Schl^  Phys.  Serp,  ii.  p.i607. 

Ataria  liudsayi.  Gray,  Zool.  Miee,  p.  61. 

Trunk  greenish  olive  above,  yeiloir  ish  on  the 
iide  and  below.  V^ery  similar  to  S,  chlerie* 
The  coasts  of  China,  Siam,  and  Malabar.  The 
largest  is  89  inches  long,  deft  of  the  moutb 
-6  lines,  tail  d  inches. 

Hydrophis  atrioeps.  Sides  and  belly  yellow* 
ish  white ;  the  head  is  entirely  black.  From 
Siam;  31  inchea  long,  deft  of  the  mouth  4 
lines,  tail  3  inches. 

Hydrophis  latiCasciata.    Prom  ihe  coast  o 
Hergui  ;  iU   total   length  is  SQ   inchea,    th 
.cleft  of  the  tbl^vA  being  f  inch,  tail  3  iJi^hesc 

Hydrophis  coronata. 
Bydropbis  hapdwiekii.  Ofmy,  MS- 
'     H.  iaseialaj  <h^y,  Fiper,  i9a«As»,  p.  60« 
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The  coast  of  Bepgal.    37  inches  long, 
of  the  mouth  4  lines,  tail  3i  inches. 

Hydrophis  diadcma.    Lower  jaw  and  bdly'l 
yellowish  ;  tail  with  from  seven  to  nine  black- 
ish cross    bars.      The   largest  is   32  inches 
long^  deft  of  the  moat)i  "5  liAe^  tail  3i  ioebss. 

Hydrophis  gracilis.     Buaeell,  ii. 
HydniB  gradlia,  Shaw,  Zool  iti.  p.  5«D. 
Hydrophis  obacurutf,  DaiHd,B£pi  viL  p.  37S. 
?  Miciooephalophit  graeilia,  Xecf.,  in  BiUmg.  Toy. 
Tnd.  Oriitnt.  AtL  Rept, 

Microcephalopbia  gradlis.  Gray,  Vipr.  Sn,  p.  46. 
Thal«aa4#pbla   mierooe|AiaU,  Sekmidi,    AbU»dl 
IfeUurw,  Hemnh  ii.  p.  76. 

Uydropbts  Biiotooephala,^ite0^,  ihid.  HL  p  52. 
Head  very  small,  uarrow,  neck  very  slender. 
Madras  and  Java. 

Hydrophis  faaciat«.     Buuell,  Jnd,  Serp 

Hydrus  faBciatus,  Schneia,  Hiet.  Amph.  p.  241. 
Shaw,  Zool,  iii  p.  663. 

Anguia  mamillariB,  Daud.  Hiei,  Rept,  vii.  p.  340. 

VizagapaUm:  coast;  26  inches  long,  deft 
of  the  mouth  5  lines,  tail  24  inches. 

Hydrophis  cantoris. 

HydruB  graeiliB,  Cantor,  Mai  Rept  p.  ISO. 

?  Liopola  laadata.  Gray,  Zoot,  Miat,  pt  SQL 
Penaag,  4d  in.  long,  tail  4  in.  with  toa  biaekidh 
vertical  bars. 

Hydrophis  lapemoides. 

AturialapemoidoB,  Or  ay,  Viper.  Snakee,  p.  4iL 

Lower  parts  of  the  head  greyish.  Tail  black; 

from  Madras  and  Ceylon,  24  inches  long  tafl 

2^  inches,  cleft  of  mouth  7  lines. 

Hydrophis  longiceps. 
ChituUa  faBoiat8,&roy.7sjMr.  Soakea,  p«  56. 
Indian  Ocean,    3 1  inches  long,  ibe  i«0  31 
inches,  cleft  of  the  mouth  f  inch. 

Hydrophis  strictioolU3«  Body  vith  fi%*lire 
blackish  rings.  \%k  incbes  long,  the  tail  l| 
inch,  daft  of  the  mAuih  |  inch. 

Hydrophis  omata. 

Aturia  oroata,  Gr,  Zo.  M.  p.    (51.  Vip,  Sm.  p,  "" 

CbitaUa  inornata,  Gray  Viper,  £nake»,  p-  66. 

Thalassopbia  nohlceoLU,  Schmidt,  Ai^kamdl-J 
turw  Hamb,  ii  p.  88. 

HydropbiB  schlegelii,  Pitcher,  Abhandl.  Mattai^ 
Bamh,  fii.  p,  50. 

H,liBvia,  Ltttken,  Natuno,  Form,  Fidetu^ 
demises, 

Bead  uniform  blackish  olive  aboTe,   with 
whitish  supraciliary  edge.    Tail   black, 
narrow  whitish  cross  bars.  The  Indian 
largest  is  30  inches  long,  the  qieft  of  the 
{  inch,  t^e  tail  3  inches. 

Hyjiitophis  clKoU. 

Ataria  otmata^  var.  8,  Gtay,  Viper,  Snmhee,ftf^ 
Head  uniform  greenish  olke  iu  the  aMk 
reticulated  with  yellaw  above  in    the  yaaf» 
All  the  lower  parts  and,  in  the  adult,  the  alpi| 
whitish.    One  male  is  .49  inches  long,  Ctflf  | 
ioch^  ;  aQothe^  adult,  from  Siam^  is  29  fa 
)  ioi^  the  tail  2  i  iuel^es,  ckft  of  the  mxA  { 
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Hydrophw  hardwickii.  * 

LapoemU  hardwickii,  Gr.  Z.  XT.  p.  60;  Jnd.  iool 

?  Hydrophw  pelamidoides,  Sehl  Ph.  Set  p.  ii.  512. 
jW.  Famn.  /opon.  MepL  pi.  9.  FHaker,AihandL 
ffmiuno.  Mamb.  186^  iii,  p.  64, 

Tail  bUck.  witb  from  three  to  five  jellowish 
Iwiids  across  ita  basal  half.  Procured  at  Pi. 
jMng  ;  it  is  20  to  30  inches  long,  deft  of  the 
mouth  I  inch,  tail  2^  iachca. 

Hydrophia  loreata. 
V   H.  pelftmidoides  var.  uainUti^  JPitck.  Ahkamd. 
Kaiwrw.Hamb,  1856. 

I     lApemia  loreatus.  Or.  A.  JtJC^.  Bist.  l84«. 
I^  hardwickii,  var.  Grajf.  Tip.  Sn^-p,  14. 

Borneo ;  Phitippirte^  ;  8  ft.  long^  tail  8f  in. 
AUt  of  ndoiTthr,  f  iuch.  ' 


inch.  The  others  are  joung,  from  Madras  and 
Ceyloo. 

Hydrophia  pa^hyoereiis.  FisckeTf  A  hhandl 
Geb.  NaturwUi.  SamJb,  iii.  p.  44.  Body  brown- 
ish yellow  above.  From  the  Bast  Indian  Archi* 
pelaKO ;  ii  is  sa  iiiohea  long^  the  toil  maasur- 
10^  9  inohaa. 

Hydrophia  viperina. 

2lKUaaM>phis  vipei4aa,£r(^itRiVa<.  J7am&.ii.p.79. 
BisteirA  praB8cuUla^][>.&^  Erp.  gen.  vii.  p.  1.351. 
Hydrophia  doliata, Fitch,A bkl.Nat, iGTawd^iii.p. 66. 
Back  with  from  thiriy*one  to  thirty-eight 
rhombic  black  spots,  from  the  coast  of  Madras. 

Hydrophfs  ocellata,  Gray,  Viper.  Snakes, 
p.  53*  Back  with  from  thirty-two  to  thirty- 
four  blackish  cross  bands  ^^^^  uniform  brown- 
lak  olvve  ;  from  tha  AusiraliaQ  seas  only.  44 
inches  long,  cleft  of  mouth  i  inch  tail,  5  inches. 

Hydrophia  «iroiAala*     FUeher,  ibid,  p,  $8. 
ThalasBOT)h!8     anomala,     Sekmidt,     Atkwdh 
IvHurw.  Mamb.  ii.  f .  61. 

Samarang,  32  iuohea  long« 
Hjdrophis  curta. 

Hydros  cnrtua,  Shaw,  Zoot.  iii,  p.  662. 

Lapemis  cartas,  Oray,  Zool  Hue,  p.  60. 

Hydrophia  prApinqnua,  Jan.    Jcotwgr.  deter,  in 
Bev.ti  Mag.  Zool   1859. 

Tail  blHck,  with  on(y  two  yellow  transverse 
•pots  at  its  root.  The  largest  is  only  17 
inches  long,  the  cteft  of  thte  mouth  beinj?  j[ 
inch,  the  tail  If  inch,     Madras  is  the  only 

welUnthentieated  locality  where  it  b«B  been 
Ibimdk 
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Thftlassophis  weroeri,  Schmidt,  Abhandi,  Jiaiww. 
Hamb.  ii  p.  84. 

Common   in  the  Bay  of  Benzal  and  in  the 

western    parts  of  the  Archipelago,   extending 

to  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  ;  it  attains  rarely 

to  a  length  of  4  feet,   a  newborn  individual 

measuring  104  inches. 

Pelamis,  sp.  Baud.  Head  flat,  with  very 
lon^,  spatulate  snout  ;  neck  rather  stout ;  body 
of  moderate  length.  Nasal  shields  contiguous, 
longer  than  broaH,  pierced  by  the  nostril  pos- 
teriorly ;  only  one  pair  of  froiitals.  Scales  not 
itnbrichte,  not  polished,  tubercular  dr  coacave. 
Ventral  shields  none  or  very  narrow.  Lewer 
jaw  wKhotft  notch  in  front . 

Pelamis  bicolor.  Bnnell,  i.  p.  47.  DcuUd. 
Btft.  vii.  p.  366,  Gray,  Vipt^r^  Snakes,  p.  41. 
Fisther,  Ahhandl^t^aturK.Eamb.  1866, p.61. 

Hydrua  bicolor,  Sfhneid.  Hist.  AmbK  p.  248 
CaiUor,  MalM^Up„\Zh. 

Hydrophis  variegata,  Schfeg.  Faun.  ^apon. 

H.  pelamia,  Schleg.  Phvs.  Sfi-p.  ii.  p,  508. 

Felamiaoroftta^  Bray^  Viper.  Snahtt,p.  48. 

One  of  the  most  ctHumon  aaa-snakea,  and 
has  the  widest  geo^sraphieal  range  of  all  the 
species  of  this  family  ;  it  appears  to  be  fo»nd 
throughout  the  tropical  and  subtropical  parts 
of  the  Indkn  and  Pacific  Oceans.    Up  to  3  ft. 

Third  sub  ordir. 
Opliidii      viperiformes — Viperine  .   anate^ 
Snakes  witii  a  long,  pfrforated,  erectile  fang 

on  the  maxillary,^  which  is  extremely  short, 

without  &ny  other  teeth. 

I'araily  of  Pit-Vipers — CrotaLidce. 
Body  vobust ;  tail  of  moderate  length  or 
rather  short,  sometimes  pf  ehensile ;  head  broad*, 
subti^angnlar,  frequently  scaly  above  or  im- 
perfectly shielded  ;'  a  d^ep  pit  on  the  side  ef 
the  snout »  between  the  eye  and. nostril  ;  eye  of 
iiiodecate  aise,  with  vertical  p«pil.  Viviparoas. 
The  Pit-Vipers  are  found  ofi)y-  in  Aaia  ahd 
America  ;  thos^  of  the  N«w  World  sarpaasing 
the  Asiatic  species  in-  size,  and  thersifere  thsf 
are  much  more  dangerous.  - 

Trimeresurus,  sp.,  iMcep.  Ann.  Mia.  I'8d4, 
TV.  p.  196.  Head  triangular,  tsotered*  above 
with  small  scales,  except  the  foremost  pUrt  of 


.  the  snout  and  the  eupvaiiliary  region,  which 
Enhydrina,  Gray.    Differing   from  ffydro'  i  generally  are  shielded  ;  body  with  more  or  less 
piSftoalyby  having  a. d'(iap  totgiltHUnal  ndtch,  I  distinctly  keeled  scales,  m  from  aetetaCeen  to 
|»l0OAt  of  the  lower  law.  |  twenty-seven  series.    Body  and  tail  of  m^ode- 

EnhydTina  bengal^tisis,   et  E    valakadyen    ''•^  ^^"*^^^»  prehensile.  Subcaudals  two-rowc*. 
Wmy,  f'iper.  nakes,  p.  48.  The  Taimeresures  are  Xree-^nakes,  as  ia  indi- 

yaSMMy^,  RuMdi,  Aid,  Serp.  I 

Hytea  Talakadyn,  B9ie,  IHs,  1S37.  p.  164. 

Hjarpphia  achistoaa  (not  J>au4.}t  SekUg.  Fku$. 
9^p.  li.  p.  500.  Fiicher,  Abhandi.  yaturw.Hamb. 
a.  p.  48.  Dum,  &  Bibr.BrpH.  gen,  Vii.  p.  1844. 

I^y^eraa  sehsMosua,  Coiior,  UaLBgpU  p.  132. 

Hy^Mpbis  bsDgalsnsis  ei  H.  sahlaadata,  Gray, 


•  cated*  by  theit  preh^sile  Ui^  awd  by  their  gi^n 
varied   qolbratioYi'.     In  general   thty  are 


or 


slaggi.sb,  not  attempting  to  move  dut  of  the 
W6y^  and  as  they  veiy  closely  reseiqble  the 
:  branch  en  which  ihey  rest,  they  are  ifreqaently 
not  perceived  until  they  pitBpara  to  dart, 
vibratiBg  the  tail  and  uttering  a  faiilt  hissing 
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Bound,  or  until  they  hiive  bitten  tbe  dutarber  [ 
of  their  rest.  The  bite  of  larger  specimens, 
from  2  to  3  ft^et  long,  is  more  dangerous, 
and  has  oocasionaliy  proved  fHtal.  When 
roused  these  snakes  are  extremely  fierce, 
striking  at  everything  within  their  reach, 
and  Cantor  S8ys  that  in  the  extreme  of  fury 
they  will  fix  the  fangs  in  their  own  bodies. 
Frogs,  mammals,  and  birds  form  their  food, 
Tbe  Trimeresures  occur  only  in  the  East  In- 
dies, and  belong  to  a  tribe  of  snakes  which  is 
provided  with  a  singular  pit  in  the  loreal  re- 
gion, and  foand  in  the  New  and  Old  World. 
The  use  of  this  organ  -is  not  known. 

Trimeresurus  gramineus,  Russell^  Ind  SerpA- 

Coluber  gromlneus,  Shatp^  ZooL  iii.  p.  420. 

Vipera  viridis^  DautL  Itept.  vi.  p.  112. 

V.  gramioeus  Cantor,  ffal.  Btpt.  p.  119. 

Trim,  viridjs,  Gr.  A.d:M.N  H.  I842,xii.  p.  891. 

T.  ^6gKti%,i}r,A,i:M,Nai.  Bist.  1863, xti.  p.  $91. 

Grass-green,  above,  lighter  on  the  sidea  ;  tail 
sometimes  cinnamon-red.  From  Pinang,  Mergui, 
the  Lao  Mountains  in  Cochin-China,  Khasya, 
Sikkim,  Ladak,  and  Ningpo  in  China.  Length 
tip  to  32  inches,  but  is  generally  smaller. 

Triracresoros  erythrurus. /2««<«W./if«f.i5^.ii, 
TrigoDOcephalttfi  erythnini8,(7.P.£S,  1889,  p.Sl. 
'  Trimesurus  albol»briii,  Qray^  Zool,  Mite*  p*  48. 
Trigonoceph«  Tiridis,  JSehLPhyt,  Serp,  ii.  p.  544, 
Delta  of  the  Ganges,   Java,  Siam,  China. 

An  old  female  measures  33  inches,  the  tail 

being  6  inches. 

Trimeresurus  carinatus,  Qroff^Z.  Mise.  p.  48. 

T,  bicolor.  Or,  A.tLM,  N.Hist.  1842,  xii.  p.  .392. 

T.  p^rphyraceus,  Blythy  /.i.S.SlS6),  xxix.UO. 

Cryptelytrops  carina tus.  Cope,  Free.  Aead.  Nat, 
Se.  PhiUd.  1859,  p.  840. 

From  Sikkim  and  Rangoon.  An  adult  female 
is  37  inches  long,  the  tail  measuring  6  inches. 

Trimeresurus  pnrpureus,  Gr.  Z.  Muc,  p.  48. 
Trigonocephalas  purpureo^maDQlAtua,  OrJnd,Z. 
T.  paniceuB,  Cantor,  lial,  £ept,  p.  122, 

Dull  reddish  brown,  hitherto  found  only 
at  Pinang  and  Singapore.  |38  inches  long,  tail 
measuring  6  inches. 

Trimeresurus  anamallensis.  Anamallay  Moun- 
tains largest  is  24  inches  long,  the  tail  8^ 
inches. 
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p  121,  not  Coluber  aKmatranut.  RaiBas,  asQab 
aaid  to  have  184  yentral  afaields.) 

Trimesurus  sumatrauus,  Gray,  Viper.  S«.  10. 

T,  aabanpulatus,  Gntp,  Viper.  Snaka,  p.  9. 
Motley  A,  DiUvsyn,  Nat.  Hid,  Lakuan,  p.  44. 

T.  formoeiM,    Gray,    Viper.   Smakee,  p.  10.  (a«C 

Toun^ :  Grass-green  above  ;  AaZ/^fomi  spe- 
cimens, a  yellowish-green  centre.  Old  speci* 
mens  3  feet  long,  are  black  ;  ia  common  in  the 
Malayan  peninsula  ;  other  varieties  occur  in 
almost  all  the  larger  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. Three  feet,  feeda  on  small  mammal*, 
birds,  and  frogs. 

Trimeresurus  strigatus.  Orav,  ZooL  Mik, 
p.  48. 

TrigODOcephsIns  neelgherriensif^  Jerdam,  JamnL 
At.  Soe.  Beng.  1864,  xxii.  p.  524. 

Milgberries  Dekkan.  Largest  19  inches 
long,  tail  %i  inchea. 

Trimeresurus  trigonocephaloa. 
Oophias  trigonooephalas,  Merr.  Tent,  p.  156. 
C.  Digro-margioatns,  Kuhl,  Beitr.  p.  20. 
Trigonocephalus  nigromaiiguiatus,  Scklef,  Pkyt. 
Serp.  ii.  p.  541. 

MegaeratrifTonocephala,  Wagl  SysL  Ampk.  p. 
174.  Gray,  Zoot.  Miv  p.  49. 
M.  oliTttcea,  Gray,  Zool.  Mite.  p.  49, 
Green,  with  a  network  of  bUck  stripes  on 
the  head.  Peculiar  to  Ceylon,  and  not  Tcry 
common  ;  it  is  a  Tree-snake  with  a  atrnngly 
prehensile  tail,  length  31  inchea,  tail  5  in- 
ches. 

Trimeresurus  mticrosquamatns. 

Trigonocepbaltis  mucrosqnamatas.  Cantor,  Pgot, 
Zool.  8oe.  1889,  p.  82. 

Brownish  grey  above,  with  black,  wkite- 
edged  rings. 


Trimeresnnis  montieola. 

Pariaa  maculata,  Gray,  Aon,  a/nd  Mag^Nat.  Hist. 
1858*  xii.  p.  892  (not  Trimeawrnt  maeiUaiut.J 

IJepal,  Sikkim  ;  an  adult  female  is  2 1  inches 
long,  the  tail  measuring  21  inches. 

Trimeresurus  wagleri. 

TrigonooephaliM  wagleri.  8.  Ph,  Serp.  ii.  p.  542. 

Trimesurus  maculatas,  Gray^  Zool,  Mite.  p.  48, 
and  Viper.  Snaket.p,  8.— [This  Tr.  maculatue,  ii 
composed  of  young  specimens  of  ^r,t0a^/ert,&'dU«p. 
and  of  Tt.  formoetft,  Gray\  Guntker  considers  the 
latter  as  a  Bornean  Tariety  of  Tr.  wagleri,  and 
different  from  tbe  Tr,  fomogia  of  duller  and 
Schl^l.] 

Tngouocephalus  sumatrtnus,  Cantor,  Mai,  Rept. 
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Peltopelor,  Qthr.  A  large  pit  in  the  laivdl 
region.  Head  covered  with  large,  sbield-tike, 
imbricate  scales  ;  body  with  twelve  aeries  of 
Very  large  keeled  scales.  Body  and  tail  of 
moderate  length,  prehensile.  Subcaudala 
rowed.     Only  one  species  is  known. 

Peltppelor  macrolepis. 

TrimesuroB  macrolepis,  Beddome,  Madr^  Qmarl^ 
Journ,  Medic.  Se,  vol,  v, 

Anamallay  Mountains  ;  the  largest  spedi 
is  21  inches  long,  the  tail  measuring  4{  u 
It    is  a  Tiree-snake,  closely  allied  to 
sartis. 


336.  Head  triangnlar,  pointed  in  front. 
with    the  normal  number  of    shields 

Body  of  moderate  length,  with   smooth , 

in  twenty-one  series.    Tail  of  raodenOe  la|jAw 
not  prehensile,   terminating  in  a  Intig^  spm 
scale.    Bnhcaudals  two^rowed.     Only  one 
cies  is  known. 

Calloselasma  rhodostoma.  Bmm,  IncL  Ser^iL 
TrigOBOcepbalua  rbodoatOBiaf   Jteinm.  Imu,  14 
p.  561.  Schl.  Ph.  Serp.  ii.  p.  547  ^  AlAiUU  ^ 
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Jafa,  Siam,  is  one  of  tbe  most  baauliful  and 
moat  dansreroua  yenomons  snakes.  Feeding 
on  frogs,  it  freqnents  grassy  plains,  and  ap- 
proaches gardens  and  haman  dwellings.  £uhl 
aaw  two  men  bitten  by  one  and  the  same  snake 
who  expired  fi?e  minutsa  after.    Length  3  feet* 

Halys,  Gray.  Head  broad,  obtuie  in  front, 
covered  with  the  normal  number  of  shields 
above.  Body  of  moderate  length,  with  keeled 
scales,  in  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-seven 
series.  Tail  rather  short,  not  prehensile,  ter- 
minating in  a  long  spine-like  scale.  Subcaudals 
two-rowed.  Central  Asia^  Tartary,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Uimalayasi  in  Chins, 
Japan,  and  Formosa. 

Haljs  elHotti. 

Trigonooephalas'elliotti,  Jtrdon*  Joum,  Am.  Soe. 
Semg.  xxli.  1854^  p.  623. — Form  mauive  ;  up  to 
S  feet  and  upwards  long. 

Halys  blomhoffii. 

Trin^onocephalus  blombofS,  BaU,  Itii,  1826^  p, 
214.  8chkg%  PhyM.  Serp.  ii.  p.  562.  and^attn.  Japan, 
E^pt,  (Tray.  Viper.  8nakeh  p.  14- 

T.  affinu  Qray,  Viper  Snak^^  p.  14. 

Japan,  Formosa  and  probably  in  China. 

Halys  himalayanns. 

Trigonoeephalus  affiniSj  Chtnik,  Proe,  Zool.  Soe, 
1850,  p.  167  (not  Oray). 

Body  of  moderate  length,  ronnded  ;  dark 
1>Town,  belly  almost  entirely  black,  mnrbled 
with  yellowish.  From  Garhwal,  Himnlayas 
{altitude  9000  feet).  The  longer  of  the  two 
specimens  is  25  inches,  tail  d|  inches. 

Hypnale,  FUm*  dead  broad,triangnlar ;  snont 
covered  with  numerous  small  shields  above,  the 
crown  of  the  head  being  normally  shielded. 
-Body  of  moderate  Tength,witb  keeled  scales  in 
seventeen  rows.  Tail  rather  short,  not  pre- 
bcnsile,  terminating  in  a  short  conical  scale. 
Sabcaudals  two-rowed.  Only  one  species  is 
known. 

Hypnale  nepa. 

Colaber  nepa,  Lawr,   Syn.   f .  97,  Huuett,  Ind, 

vrp.  ii. 

Carawala,  Danoy,  Ceylon,  p.  85. 

Cophias  hypnale,  Merr,  Tent^  155. 

TrigODooepbalns  hypnale,  WagL  SyH.  Amph^ 
ji.  174.  8M.Ph,  SerpAu  p.  SSO.Or  Vip.  8h,  p.  15. 

Trimeaams,  f  eeyloneneis.  Gray,  Z^oi.  MUc, 
;pw  48,  and  Ftp.  Snaiet,  p.  11. 

Trigonocephaliu  nrs,  Oray,  Viper,  Snakes,  p.  15. 

Brown  or  grey  or  reddish  olivf ,  with  a  don-  i 
l»le  dorsal  series  of  brown  or  black  spots ;  the 
mpoU  of  both  sides  sometimes  confluent  into 
««oaa  bands.  Found  in  Ceylon,  but  also  in 
the  peninsula  of  Sonthem  India,  the  Anamallay 
"SCoantains.  The  Carawala  is  much  dreaded, 
gaUhough  its  bite  is  but  exceptionally  fatal  to 
^zian,  and  in  sQch  oases  death  does  not  occur 
before  the  lapse  of  some  days.  I 
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Family  of  Vipers. — Fipendal 

Body  robust ',  tail  rather  short,  not  prehen* 
sile  ;  head  broad  or  thick,  generally  scaly  above, 
or  incompletely  shielded ;  no  pit  in  the  loreal 
region  ;  eye  of  moderate  size,  with  vertical  pu- 
pil. Viviparous.  The  Vipers  inhabit  the  Old 
World  and  Australia,  and  are  thoroughly  ter-« 
restrial  snakes.  Africa  produces  the  largest 
species  and  the  greatest  variety  of  forms.  Only 
two  are  known  from  Britiah  India: — 

Daboia,  Orajf.  Head  covered  with  scsles  ; 
nostril  lateral,  oblique,  extremely  large,  in  and 
between  three  UHsal  shields;  a  narrow  supracili* 
ary  shield.  Sides  of  the  head  covered  with 
keeled  scales,  several  series  of  which  are  be* 
tween  the  orbit  and  the  low  upper  labials. 
Scales  much  imbricate,  strongly  keeled,  in 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  •one  seriea.  Subcaudala 
I  two*rowed.    Ouly  one  species  is  known* 

Daboia  russellii. 

Tio-poloDga,  Russell,  tnd,  Serp.  i.  p.  10  ;  ii.  ps. 
87.  Oavy,  Ceylon,  p.  85. 

Coluber  rusaellii,    Sham,  ZooL  ill  p.  418. 

Vipera  elegana,  Laud.  Rep.  vi.  1^  Sdil.  Ph. 
&rp.  ii.  588u 

V.  daboia,  Davd.  Rept.  vi.  p.  119. 

Daboia  elegaos.  O.Z.M.  69,  Viper.  SntJUi,  p.  28. 

D.  pulehelUy  Oray,  ZooL  Misc.  p,  69- 

D.  raaeellii,  Qray,  Viper.  Snakes,  p.  ^4. 

Cobra  monil  of  JBuropeana  ia  Peninaula. 

Tic-polonga  of  Ceylon. 

Greyish  brown.  Belly  uniform  yellowish 
or  marbled  with  brownish.  A  native  of  Ceylon 
and  of  the  peninsula  of  India :  the  Anamallay 
Mountains,  Waltair,  Bombay,  and  Almorah, 
(5,500  feet  elevation)  the  Himalayas,  in  Kulu- 
at  3,400  feet.  Length  50  inches,  tail  measur, 
ing  7  inches  ;  it  is  thoroughly  terrestrial,  feed- 
ing chiefly  on  mice.  It  is  one  of  the  mof  t 
common  venomous  snskes,  and,  on  account 
of  its  size  and  nocturnal  habits,  more  dauger« 
ous  than  the  Trimeresures  and  Hypnales* 

Echis,  sp.,  Merr.  Head  covered  with  keel' 
ed  scales  :  a  pair  of  very  small  frontals  behind 
the  rostral  shield.  Nostril  small,  round,  direct- 
ed upwards,  situated  in  a  large  nasal  shield, 
which  is  subdivided  behind  the  nostril.  Sides 
of  the  head  covered  with  kee'ed  scales,  two 
series  of  which  are  between  the  eye  and  the 
low  npper  labials.  Scales  much  imbricate, 
strongly  keeled,  in  from  twenty  five  to  twenty- 
nine  series,  those  in  the  lateral  series  have 
their  tips  directed  obliqnely  downwards.  Sub* 
caudals  one-rowed. 

Echis  carinata,  Merr,  Tent.  p.  149. 

Faeudoboa  oarinata,  Sehn.  ffist.  Jmph,  ii.  285* 

Horatta  Panv,  RusseU%  lad.  Serp.  i. 

Brown  or  brownish  grey.  Belly  whitish* 
This  little  venomous  snal^  is  oommon  ia 
the  Ansmallay,  the  Oarnatio^  and  vicinity  of 
Madras  ;  largest  30  inches  long,  tail  measur* 
ing  2|  inches. 
*  *  *  «k  • 


RRniLIS. 


BEPTILB8. 


tSccoAc!  8ub-Cla8».    BatrackkmM^ 

*  Only  one  ventricle  of  the  hearl ;  Btrium  In- 

i»ropUtely  divided  into  two.  Paasini^  through  ^ 

meiamorphosis*     Breathing  by  gills  in  an  enrly 

itage  of  their  development,  the  giila  being  per- 


Bibrogtosnia^     &hf.    Fing^     free ;  toes 

broadly    webbed ;  tongue    rather     elongate, 

deeply  Aotobed  behind  ;  raaaeriiM  teeth  none ; 

openinga  of  the  euataehian  tubes  of  moderate 

,  indth,  tyaapanum  indistinet ;  voeal  aaoe  of  Ibft 


manent  in  some  apeoiea.    Tvo  occipital  cga- 1  niiile  eiternal  and  lateral.    Only  one  apcoea  » 
dyles.  k»°*"- 


TJje  Order  of  Taillfess  Balrachiana.— i5a^- 

-chia  Salienticu 

Body   broad,  short,  in  the  pcrffectly  deve-- 
loped    state    with    four    legs    aad     without 
tail.    The  Bativchiana  are  distinguiahed  fr^m 
ihe    other    diwions   of   the  vertebrate  ani^ 
male     by    their    paasing    through    a    mUr 
worpAowa— that  w,  after  their  embryonal  life, 
undergoing    changes   which   affect   not  onAy 
their    external  form,  but  also  thrir  intern^ 
organs.    Moisture  is  aa  necessary  fear  Batraohi* 
ans  as   food  and  air,   hence  they  are  found 
only  in  damp   places  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  water ;  and  when  the  hot  season  commences. 
When  they  dive  the  longs  are  emptied,  and 
the  respiration  remains  interrupted  for  one- or 
two  hours,  after  which  time  the  animal  is  com- 
pelled to  rise  to  the  sarfiRce  in  order  to  breathe. 
Many  Batrachians  live  at  some  distance  from 
water;    all,  however,    as   far   as    is    known 
at  present,  enter  it  at  the  season  of  propaga- 
tion,    The  males  have  also  generally  a  dis- 
tinctly more  slender  form   than  the  females, 
the  egg$  are  impregnated  the  moment  they 
are    deposited  by  the  female   in  the   water  ; 
The  young  ones,  or  tadpoles,  have  a  thick 
ovate  body  without  legs,  terminating  in  a  long, 
strong,  compressed  tail,  which  serves  as.  an 
organ  of  locomotion  in  the  water.     The  deve- 
lopment   is    about    a  hundred  days  in    the 
European   Rana    temporaria.     But     several 
years  elapse  before  the  young  perfect  batra- 
chian  attains  its  full  size.  None  are  poisonous. 

Bombinator  sikkimensis,  Blyik,  J.  A,  S-  B, 
1854.,  xxiiL  800.  Colour  dull  livid  oUve 
gieen  above,  flame  coloured  below  marbled 
with  dusky. 

Oxyglossua,  Ttcihudi.    lingers  quite  frca ;, 
toes  webbed  to  their  tips  by  a.  very  exUnsiWe 


Dicrogloasaa  adol6,  Gunth.  Pr.  Z.  S  1860 
US-    length  of  the  head  and  body  1  inch  7 
lines  ;  of  the  fore  leg  10  linea  ;of  the  hind 
leg  3  inches   4  lines,     Kulu  and   Simla,   at 
M<^0  to  i,200  fee(  above  the  sea. 

Bana,  $iMt.  Fiageia  quite  free,  nona  of 
them  opposed  to  the  others  •  toes  webbed ; 
head  covered  with  skin.  Vomerine  teath  U 
two  series  or  groups  ;  tongue  large,  oblong, 
fr^  and  deeply  notched  behind.  Metatarsus 
with  one  or  two  blunt  tubercles.  True  frof^ 
are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe, 
except  in  Australia  and  in  the  islanda  of 
the  Pacific.  Jcrdon  mentions  R,  craaaa  ;  B. 
fiavescens  ;  B.  agricola,  R.  niligrica  from  Pen^ 
insula.  Blyth  mentioBsR.  fusca  &  B*  altelabria 
from  Pegu.  R.  trivettaU;  R.  aebuloaa  d&  R. 
moltiatriota  of  Hong-Kong.  R.  Neweiaelfta  is 
of  Ceylon. 

Rana.  kuhlii  ^hUg.  D.  8f  B.  Erpei.  gen^  p. 
584.     Gunlh.  Batrach,  Sai.  p.  8. 

R.c.orragsta,Prt«r«,A/<wia.  BerL  ic.I868,j».  412. 

Not  uncommon  in  Cevlon  and  found  in  Java, 
Celebes,  and  at  Ningpo  in  China. 

Rana  hexadaotyla,  LetMoi^  in  BeUmg.  Fog. 
Ind.  OtmL  Bept  p.  SSI. 

Dactylethra  bencalensis,  Li99,  Ilh  Zool,  p.  47. 

RanB  ouldpon,  3,  ft  S,  Srp.  gem.  viii»  p,  9  W. 

It.  robasta.  Blytk^  /.  A.  S,  B,  1S$4,  mxoL  SU. 
Ceylon.  Madraa* 

Rana  cyaniophlyctis,  Seiwid.  Hist.  Amg^ 
i.  p.  1^7.  BH€r$,  Biteg6ier.BerLAead.  1^6% 

pi  78. 

R,  bengaleo^i^  Or,  Ind.  ZooL  KtUiori,  Pnir. 
Faun,  Zeyt  i.  P«  1^92. 

R.  leschenaultii,  D.  k  B  Brp,  gen.  Tin.  S4t. 
Cant.  Mai  Rep*  p.  138. 

Common  i«  C|^loii  and  Southern  IndiSyleK 
numerous  intheldalay  peninsula  ;  it 
also  in  Lower  Bengal. 


Vowenne  teeth  nam  5  toague  injM  V  m*  ti-tJvJZ*  ««  .<;;  n  SM'J  iTtUart  RnA. 

<loB«it<.  not  iwtched  behind,    Openinge  of  M>r.  E^^.  gtn.  m.  p.  375  iTrfaart.  M 

^e«Uchi«i  tube.  tmA\.    Voc.1  s.o  single.  Faun  Jeyi. ,  p.  1 92.    ^f/^^'^ 

•taUrnal.    Ody  IwO  species  .w  knows.  o*e,  »' »' ^''f •  ^^^fT' ;?'^if^«i.^®^V^ 

uimutu.     ^«j           n     A     i^  ♦!,*    PUiUnninA  R.  cancnvora  [Bgie),  Gravenh.  Vilie,  p.  el, 

0.  lavu,  being    confined    to  the   l?hihppme  ^  bramj^./^eji.,  in^Belang,    Fey.   lui  M^ 

Islands,  whilst  the  other  is  found  m  the  Archi-  j^^  ^  ^^^^ 

pdago  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  I      k.  ritftlgen,  Wmgm.  -Mwp.  Ah.  Asgd.  Z 

>    Oxyelosstts  Uma,  Tsehudh  Batr.   p.  85.  c^^*  ^^\»  »^i*  P-  W- 


.©iini  ^  Bihr.  viii,  p*  334.  , 

li  indi  long  ;  hand  Unb  not  quite  *  inches 
-in  leacth.     aea^ooaata  of  Siam  and  Gamboja. 

_.     .  •_■  •>.  .11.-  .^^..a^         m1««%  .Wl 


R.  mgnlosa,  WUgv^  U  c•.p^  W8.  ^ 

The  upper   parts  are  brown,  lower  p^fe 
whitish.    It  is  the   '*  B*ilHrog"   of  "^ 

•  ■■  _  -  _  %  _^  _ 


aKI^tLKS. 


REPTILESb 


Stkkim,  Beagu),  Mtby  I^B1niasQla,  Chiwi,  atid 
islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

RnoAhelHgii,  fftrnth,  Pr.JS.  ^.  1860  p J 57. 
Sikkiro.  Nepal. 

Bana  escuienta,  Zr.  3^sL   NaL  !•  p.  857. 
Schlep,  Faun.  Japon,  Jiepi,  p.  109. 


I' 


Ahov% '  jellonriah  broim.  The  lai^ett  2 
inches  or  more  in  length  ;  hind  legs  %i  or  2^ 
inches^  the  males  having  the  toes  a  little  more' 
slender  than  the  females.  Found  in  the  Pe* 
ninsula  of  India,  Simla  and  Ceylon. 

Pyxicephalus  rufescens,  Jerdon.  Journ.  A*. 


R  cschinnans,  (?«««)  ^itfAiflttW,  i^cmiu  ()iKp.  ^^^'^     ^<^-    ^^^^x    P-    534.      Of  a   rufous 

colour  above,  whitish  beneath ;  body  rough 
and  gmnulose  ;  limbs  barfed.  Length  1^ 
inch  ;  hind  leg  2-^^  inches ;  foot  \  inch.  Nol 
rare  in  gardens  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

Megalophrys,  Kuhl.  Fingers  quite  free  • 
toes  with  a  short  i)ut  distinct  interdrgital 
membrane.  Head  and  body  much  depressed  ; 
eyelid  prolonged  into  a  triangn]»r  flap  ;  cleft 
of  the  mouth  large.  Vomerine  teeth  presbut. 
Tongue  circular.  Tympanum  hidden  ;  open- 
ings of  the  enfftachitn  tiibea  of  moderate 
width.  Male  without  vocal  sac 


Gaueat,  p.  129. 

R,  marmorats,  ffaUaweU,  Proe,Aead,  Nat,  Sc, 

Pkilttd.  1860,  p.  500. 

f.RjiQa  nigromaculatft^  BatloiceU,  1. 1, 

Usual  length   .3  inches,  the   hind  limb  5 

hehfti.    It  ifi  foutid  in  every  pftrt  of  Earope, 

io  North  Africa,  through    Central   Asia,*  to 

CUna,  Japaft,  Nlngpo  and  Ohnaan. 

Eana  silvatica,  Zeconte*  Ann.  Lyt-  if  at. 
Hut.  New  York,  l  p,  282. 

Bans  temporairia;  8^^^.  Faun,  Japem.  Sept*  p, 
1C9,  pi.  8,  fig.  2. 

R.  (emporavia^  var.  jappaioa,  GwUh,  BtUrack^ 
&i.  p.  17. 

Brownish  or  brownish  olive  ;  Japan,  neis;h- 

hourhood  of  Ningpo.     Xt   is    closely  allied  to 
Rma  iemporaria. 

Rana  gracilis,  Wiegm.  Nov,  Act,  Acad. 
Leopold.  Carol  1S35,  xvii.  p.  257.     Feiefe,  I 


Megalophrys  montana,  {Kuhl.)  Wagl.  SyeU 
p  204.  Vuni.  &  Bihr.  viii.  p.  458.  Bilnth. 
BctrUch.  Sal,  p.  36.     Female, 

Ceratophrys  montana,  8cAL  Ahhild.  p.  29.  ti^. 
10,  fig,  8.  alio  p.  30. 

Megalophrys  moo  tan  a.  Cant ,  Mai,  Jfept.  p.  HO. 

Ceratophryne  nasuta,    SchUf/-   in  lUt,     Ounth,. 


Mrmnisber.     Btrl.  Acai.  lSft«,  n.  78.  (  JBatraeh.  'Satpp,  87  &  136.  Schleg,  Handb.  Dittk. 

R.  vittigera,  (FmjKA. -Ba«r<icA^;.p.9  {uotWiegm,)    ii.  p.  57.  pi.  4.  fig.  79. 


Greyish  olive,  with  large  dark  spots  and 
bars  on  the  back  and  limbs;  uniform  white 
below.  Only  If  iod)  loAg,  the  bind  limb 
Scinches  ^onamoti  near  Ningpo  and  Hong- 
kong, found  in  Lootshoo,  tbe  Himalaya  (limn), 
Siam,  and  Madras. 

Hoplobattachus,  PetetSf  M^ynatsher*  B&rl, 
lead,  186S,  p.  449.  Fingers  quite  ffee; 
tees  compdetely  webbed.  Vomerine  teeth  in 
Ivo  oblique  series;  tongue  deeply  notohed 
bebiod.-  Opebiagpi  of  the  euataohiiin  tubea 
small.  Metatarsus  with  a  flat,  ahtirp-edged 
protDinenoe* 

Hoplobatrachof  ceyl^nicna,  P^/tere^  I,  e. 
Dark  green  above,  whh  blackish  n^aritings : 
tUnODmallee.  Length  of  body  3^  inobes,  of 
Ae  hiod  limb  5i  inches. 

Pytioepfaains,  sp.»  Tsekudi. 
.  HSoaopterDii   {Bibr.)    et  Sphttrotbeca^   Ounth, 
BaJtrach.  Sal  pp.  7  A  20.  ■ 

Fingers  quite  free  ;  toes  incompletely  web- 
bed. Vomerine  teeth  in  two  obKqne  series  ; 
feague  large,  free  and  deieply  notched  behind. 
Openinss  of  the  eustachian  tubes  smaH. 
Metatarsus  with  a  flat,  shasp-edged^  shovel- 
like  prominence, 

Pyxicepbaliis  ybrevieeps. 

Baoa  bieviG0pii,    ScknM^  EUt.    Amph.i,  p. 
\IIL  Pden,  jkon«t»ber.  Berl,  Acad.  1863,  p. 76. 
^yxicephaTiw f oiJfeD8,/(fr(£.  J.  A,9.B,  1SS4,  634. 
'  r.  plavialia,  JerdoiC,  I.  e, 
'  «(Aueroth6oa  strigirta,  (?.  B.  S,  20,  pi.  2,. fig,  A. 
<T4MDoptaniastngaU^<7»nlA.Pr.  Z.  S- 1800, 106. 

72*** 


Pinang,  Java  Sumatra^  Ceylon,  Philippines. 

Xenophrys^  Gthr.  Fingers  snd  foes  taper- 
ing, free  to  the  base.  Lower  jaw  without 
prominent  apophyses  •  the  internal  openings 
of  the  nostrils  and  eustnehian  tubes  small  ; 
tympanum  rather  small  and  inconspicuous.  Ko 
psrotoids.  Tbe  tr^itsverse  processes  of  the 
sacral  vertebra  much,  dilated.  Vomer  with 
two  separate  prominences,  which  are  apparent- 
ly toothless.  The  upper  eyelid  is  well 
deVeloped,  broad,  with  a  sharp,  promiaent 
edge,  but  without  appendages.  A  single  i^eoies 
^rc^m  the  Hinoalayes^ 

Xenophrys  montidola-  OwnHer,  Similar  in 
habit  to  Megalophrys  montana.  Upper  parts 
brownish  oli?e.  From  Sikkim  and  from  Ehasya. 
19  lines  long,  bind  liifib  31  lines, 

nperadK)o,  Dvm,  ft  Bibr. 
'  Jisad  very  short ;  mouth  small ;  limbs  short. 
Jl  series  of  four  papillss  across  the  palate  :  one 
dn  the  hind  margin  of  each  choana,  and  two 
on  a  pair  of  osseous  prominences  of  the  vomer* 
Tongue  circular,  scaroely  notched  behind. 
Tympanum  hidden  ;  openings  of  the  eustachian' 
tubes  of  moderate  width.  ^  Toes  alightiy 
webbed  ;  metatarsus  with  a  pair  of  Urge  com* 
pressed  prominences.    Male  with  a  vooal  sae» 

Cacopus  systems.     €unther» 
Rana  systonia,  Sehneid.  BiM.  Amph,  I  p.  UK^ 
Pet^,  Monattbcr.  Berl.  Acad.  18dB,  p.  «»• 


BSFTILES. 


BKPTILBai 


: 


Engyttoma  marmorftturo,  Cvv,  Se^ne  Anim. 

Uperodoa  marmoratum,  D.  &  £.  vlii.  119, 
Ountk  Bat.  ^al,  49. 

Caroatic ;  length  2|  inches,  hind  limb  2^^ 
inches. 

Cacopus  globulotns.  Ountker,  Russelcondah, 
in  Madras  Preeidency  ;  body  surrounded  by  a 
mass  of  ovaries. 

Diplopelma,  Olkr,  H^ad  small,  with  rathe^ 
pointed  snout ;  mouth  nnrrow  ;  body  thick  ; 
upper  arm  and  thigh  rather  short.  Teeth  none, 
in  jaws  or  on  the  palate.  Tonj^ne  elongate, 
ovate,  entire  behind.  Tympanum  hidden  ; 
openings  of  the  eustaoiiian  tubes  very  small 
8kin  smooth  ;  finders  free,  toes  one-third  web- 
bed ;  metstarsus  with  two  obtuse  tubercles. 
Male  with  a  single  subgular  vocal  sac. 

Diplopelma  ornatum,  yar.  A .,  Gunikn  Bair. 
SaL  p.  50, 

Engystoma  omatnmj  Dwn.  &  Bibr.  viii  p.  745. 

Oue  of  the  smallest  Inuian  frogs,  1  inch  long 
Madras  Presidency,  Southern  India  and  Ceylon. 

Diplopelma  pulchrum.     Gunth. 

Diplop.  orDAtum,  var  B.,  OiUth.  Batr.  S«l.p.  50. 

Kngystoma  ipii\chmm,BalP.A.If.  V.P.  1860,506. 

Yellowish  or  greyish-olive  above  ;  China, 
Nin}i:po,  Hongkong,  and  Siam.  Total  length 
13  lines,  hind  limb  24  lines. 

Bufo,  auei.  Snout  rounded  or  truncated  ; 
limbs  rather  short.  Teeth  none.  Tongne 
elongate-ovate,  entire  and  free  behind.  P^ro- 
toids  very  distinct,  swollen  ;  skin  more  or  less 
warty.  Openings  of  the  eustachian  tubes  of 
moderate  width.  Fingers  qtiite  free  ;  toes  ge- 
nerally half-webbed,  sometimes  entirely  webbed. 
Males  generally  wiih  a  single  vocal  sac,  which 
is  not  visible  externally. 

Bufo  vulgaris.  The  Common  Euronean  Toad* 
S(»ui\  9pn,  Rspi.  pp.  28»  125.  Eichw,  Faun- 
Oatp,  Oauc  p.  127.  Duvu  A  Bibr.  viii.  p. 
670.  Ounth.  Matr^  Sal.  p.  65. 

JEtaqa  bufo,  Z.  Syt^.  Nat.  i.  p.  354,  Jioe$el,  p.  SS. 

B.  ciDttreuB,  Schneiel^  JSiit  Amph,  p.  185. 

^.  palmarum ,  Cut.  Retjne.  Anim.AnatU  variUUt  i — 

Bufo  Tnlgaria  ]aponioii8,ac.Faiiift./ap.  ii^t.  106u 

B.  gargariEan8,C7an.iinA.<iki#ay.A'i^.l842,ix  483. 

B.  griseoB.^a^^ow.  Pr.MIS^JSe  PhiladA%QO,  506. 

This  species  extends  from  Western  Europe, 
through  the  temperate  parts  of  Central  Asia, 
to  Ma^ritius  China,  and  Jnpan. 

Bufo  calamita.     Boesel^  Hist.  ]^an,  Jjanr. 

Syn.  MepL   27.   9u%l.  Bafr.  &al.  67.     TAe 

If  otter  Jack. 

B.  ealamita^  Laur,Syn'R<pt.2'L0un.Batr.$aU  97- 
Pottod  in  many  parts  of    Europe ,   also  in 

Tibet,    l^tiif  exQeeda  a  length  of  2i  inches. 

Bufo  kelaartii,  Oikith.  Batr.  Sal,  p.  140, 


Bufo  gakatus.    Gamboja  ;  2^  iocliea  loDg« 

Bufo  melanostictus.  The  Common  Indian 
Toad.  SehneicL  Hiet.  Amph.  p.  216.  CenUor, 
Mai.  Rept  p.  142. 

B.  acaber,  Demd.  R^l,  Tiii.  p.  194.  SMeg.  Ak- 
Ud.  p.  64.  Bum.  ^  Bibr,  viii.  p.  699. 

B.  bengaleDsis,  Daud.  I.  c.  p.  197. 

B:  etrinatiM,  Oray,  Ind.  Zocl, 

B.  dubia,  {Shaw),  Orajf,  Ind.  Zool. 

Himalaya  Sikkim  Nepal,  every  part  of 
the  Indian  continent  from  Southern  India  to 
China  and  the  Philippine  Islands ;  in  the 
Himalaya  it  ascends  to  an  altitude  of  9,000 
feet. 

Bufo  asper,  Sekl.  JMld.  63.  D.  f-  B.  viii. 
p.  668.  Java^  Borneo,  Celebes,  SumAtra. 
Mergui  ;  leitgth  5^  inches. 

Hylorana,  Teckudi.  Skin  smooth,  generally 
a  glandular  fold  along  each  side  of  the  badr. 
Vomerine  teeth  present.  Toague  elongate  and 
deeply  notched  behind.  Tympanum  distinct. 
Limbs  generally  slender  ;  fingers  quite  free, 
toes  broadly  webbed ;  disks  of  the  fingers 
and  toes  not  much  developed. 

Hylorana  macrodactyla,  OuntM.  Bat,Sal.  72. 

Hongkong.  Length  of  body  1^  indi; 
length  of  cleft  of  mouth  (  inch  ;  len^^th  of  front 
limb  f  inch  ;  length  of  hind  limb  3  inches. 

Hjrlorana  ervthrsea.    Ounth. 
Hyla  erythraa,  SMeff.  Ahhdi.  p.  24. 
Hylaraita  erythrasa,  Tichudi.  Bmtr.  p.  78. 
Limnodylea  ery  threat,  ^«&i^»6.  viii.  51 L  C.  M.M^ 
141. 

Sumatra,  Java,  the  Philippine  lalaiuiay 
Oceania  (San  Christoval,  Solomon  lalands); 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  south  coast  of 
Siam.  Length  2  inches,  8  lines,  hind  limb  4 
inches  7  lines,  fonrth  toe  1  inch  5  lines. 

Hylorana  macnlaria.    Gunth . 
Limnodvtee  macalariufl,  Blytkg  Jourtt.  Ae.  See^ 
Seng.  1855,  xxiii.  p.  S99. 
Ceylon  :  length  t|>  inches. 

Hylorana  malabarica.     OunA,  # 

I  EUna  sanffmneo-maoalaia,  Li9t.iM  Belmmg,  Tm^ 

Ind  Orient,  Zool.  p.  328.    Bept. 
Kana  malabarioa.  Bum,  &  Bibr.  viiL  p.  365. 
Malabar    Coast ;  one  specimen    2 

10  lines  long. 

Hylorana  temporalia. 

Hylorana  malah^rica^  Kdaartt  Prodr.  Awa.2ffl 
Rnp,  p,  191.      Ounth. Batraeh.  Sal.  pp.  ISl  k 
(not  sypoD.) 

Ceyion  only*    Length  of  body  8  indiea» 

Polypedates,  Dum  8f  Bibr.     Skin 
varely  vith  tubercles  s  no  glandular   fold 
the  side  of  the  back,  a  short  fold  fmai 
the  eye  above  the  tympanum.    Yomerine 


^danoraiis  badioflavua,  Oflfc,  Ptqc.  Aeofi.  Na^    preaent  (in  adult  specimens).     Tongue 
fk.  PkUad.  1860;^  p.  871,  Lgftte  and  deeply  notched  behind.     Tjbi|mb 

]f^uiMir  to  Southern  Ceylon  ;  84  lines  long.  [  more  oi  kss  distinot.    Limbs  of 
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Wgth ;  fiagen  shortly  webbed,  or  free ;  toes 
broadly  webbed.    Disks  well  developed. 

Polypedates  noacalatos.OoMmon  Indian  Tree- 
Froff,    QutUk.  Batraeh.  Gal,  p.  78. 

HyU  mMttlata,  (Tray.  Ind^  Zooi. 

H.  lencomystax^  OraveJih,  Delic.  p.  26. 

Polypedates  leuoomystax,  Dum,  &  Bibr.  tiH.  p, 
519.  Cantor,  Mai.  lUpt.  p.  U2.  Kekuart.  Prodr. 
Faun,  Zeyt.  p.  193. 

P.  ragosus,  part.,  Dum.  &  Btbr.  Tiii.  p.  520. 

P.  cmciger,  Blyth,in  Kdaart,  Prodr.  Faun.  Zeyl 
App,  p  48. 

Ceylon,  Sikkim,  Penang,  Cbinfly  Siam.  One 
of  tbe  most  common  frogs  of  Ceylon  and  of  the 
oontinent  of  India.  In  tbe  Himalaya  (Sikkim) 
it  ascends  only  to  an  altitude  of  2,780  feet ; 
and,  singularly,  in  Pinang,  it  is  absent  in  the 
Tsileys,  whilst  it  occurs  at  an  altitude  of  above 
2,000  feet. 

Polypedates  quadrilineatus,  Qun.  Bat.Sal, 79, 

Hyla  qaadrilineata,  Wiegm.  Act.  A  cad.  Oaa. 
Zeop.  Card.  ISSSy  p.  260. 

Polypedates  rugosas,  part,  2).  &  J  vifl.  620. 

Archipelago  Java,  (Philippine  Islands), 
PenanK  and  Singapore,  largest  8  inches  long 
tbe  hind  limb  f  inches. 

Polypedates  microtympanura,  Ountk.  Ba- 
irach,  Sal,  p.  77.  Not  uncommon  in  Ceylon, 
S|  inches. 

Polypedates  pleurostictus.  From  the  Madras 
Presidency.      The  largest  is  2  inches  long, 

Polypedates  reticulatus.  Similar  in  habit  to 
P.  microlympanum  and  F^  pleuroitietutj  but 
readily  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  coloration 
of  the  hinder  part  of  the  thighs,  &c«  It  is  2^ 
inches  long;  inhabits  Ceylon. 

Polypedates  eques.  Tha  Spurred  Tree^Frog* 
9mnth.  BatrachJAal.  p.  80.  Not  rare  in  Ceylon^ 
^  inches  long. 

Polypedates  afghana,  Gunth.  Bairach.  ?dl, 
u  8)  Afghanstan  3  inches  long,  bind  limb 
I  inches. 

Ixaius,  Dum.  §r  Bihr.  Skin  smooth  or  tu- 
lercular  ;  no  glandular  fold  on  the  side  of  the 
aek.  Vomerine  teeth  absent.  Tongue  elongate 
ttd  deeply  notched  behind.  Tympanum  dis- 
inct.  Limbs  of  proportionate  length ;  fingers 
nite  free,  toes  more  or  less  broacily  webbed  ; 
isks  of  the  fingers  and  toes  well  developed. 

Jxalna  variabilis,  Ounth.Batraeh.  Sal,  p^  74, 
^and  in  Ceylon  only,  is  li  inch  long. 

Ixalua  temporalis. Whitish  below,  throat  dot* 
Ml  with  brown.    Ceylon. 

Ixaltts  femoralis.    Ceylon,  13  lines  long, 

Khacophorns*  KuU.  Slender  in  hsbit ;  skin  | 
Booth.     Fingers  and  toes  entirely   webbed, 
ifth  the  terminal  diska  very  large.   Vomerine 
«ik  in    two  series,  separated  by  an  interval, 
id    aiiaated  on  a  level  with  the  anterior 
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angle  of  the  choane.  Ton^e  large,  elongate, 
frc^^nd  deeply  notched  behind.  Tympanum 
distinct  ;  openings  of  the  eustachian  tubea 
rather  small.  Males  with  a  simple  internal 
subgular  sac. 

Rhacophorusmsximus.  Gunth. Bat,  Sal.  83. 
?  Rhacophorus  reiDwardtii,Z>.<C'^.i^eta#(not  Boie.) 
Tympanum  half  the  size  of  the  eye.     From 

Nepal  and  from  Sikkim,  where  it  extends  to  an 

altitude  of  5,200  leet. 

Hyla,  Dum,  ^  Bibr,  8kin  smooth,  or  with 
small  tubercles  ;  no  large  gland.  Fingers  and 
toes  with  the  terminal  disks  well  developed  : 
toes  webbed,  fingers  frequently  connected  with 
a  more  or  less  developed  membrance  Tym« 
panum  distinct.  Tongue  lar^e,  subcireulary  en* 
tire,  or  only  slightly  notched  behind.  Vomerine 
teeth  present.  Male  with  one  or  two  vocal  aaes. 

Hyla  chinensis. 

HyJaarborea,  var.  cMaends,  OnntA,  B0L  Sal. 
108.    China,  Formosa. 

Callula,  Gfray.  Head  rather  small,  with, 
short  snout ;  body  short,  depressed  ;  limbs 
short  ;  clert  of  the  mouth  narrow  ;  eye  rather 
small.  Teeth  none;  a  aharp osseous  transverse 
ridge  behind  the  choansB  ;  a  fold  of  the  mucous 
membrane  ruus  across  the  palate,  another 
further  behind,  before  the  oesophagus.  Tongue, 
free  and  entire  behind.  Openinies  of  the  eus- 
tachian tubes  narrow  ;  tympanum  indistinct  or 
hidden.  Skin  smooth,  or  with  a  few  flat  tuber- 
cles ;  no  large  glands.  Males  with  a  simple 
vocal  sac,  which  opens  by  a  pair  of  slits  on  the 
middle  of  the  side  of  the  tongue. 

Callula  pulehra.     OwUh, 

Ealonla  pnlchra,6^n  Z.M.:iS.0unik.Bat.8al,\2S. 

Hjledactylua  bivittatuB,  Cant,  Mai.  Bept.  148. 

Ceylon.  Malay  Peninsula,  Pegu,  Mergui, 
Qamboja,  Siam,  and  China,  rather  more  than 
3  inehea  long. 

The  Order  of  Tailed  Batrachians.  ^atrocJiia 
OradierUia. 

Body  elongate,  terminating  in  a  taO,  with 
four  or  two  limbs,  lisard-like.  The  tailed 
Batrachians  have  small  teeth  in  both  jawa  and 
on  the  palate. 

Cynops,  Tsehudi,  Head  of  moderate  size, 
body  not  elongate,  tail  compressed.  Parotoids 
present ;  body  without  series  of  pores  on  the 
side  ;  skin  granular.  Palatine  teeth  in  two 
longitudinal  series,  divergent  behind.  Tongue 
narrow,  soarcely  free  on  tbe  edges.  Limbs 
well  developed,  toes  four  in  front  and  five  be- 
hind. Two  apedea  are  known,  one  from  Japan 
and  one  from  Northern  China. 

Cynops  chinensis,  GrayiFroc.  Zool.  8oe^ 
1859.  p.  229.  Captured  in  a  river,  inland 
from  Ningpo  i  H  inches  long,  the  toil  nearly 
3  inches. 
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PiethodoD,  Tsehuii,  Head  of  moderate  size ; 
body  eylindrioal,  more  or  leas  elongate ;  tail 
scarotly  oompreaaed.  Farotoids  nooe;  body 
with  vertical  folds  on  the  aide;  akin  smooth. 
Vomerine  teeth  in  a  tranaverae  aeriea.  Tongue 
more  or  leaa  adherent  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mouth.  Xoea  four  in  front  and  five  behind  not 
clawed. 

Plethodon  pershnilia,  Graf.  Pfoc.  Zool,  Soe, 
1859,  p.  230.    Siam.     3  to  4  inches  lonf. 

The  Order  of  Burrowing  Batraohiana.  Batra- 
chia  Apoda. 

Body  long,  eyliadrieal,  without  limbs,  woroa 
like  tail  abaeat  or  extremely  abort.  They 
OQMtantly  live  below  ground,  burrowing 
like  wdrma;  their  food  appeara  to  consist 
of  mould  and  worms.  Only  three  speciea  are 
known  from  British  India ;  they  belong  to  two 
genera: — 

.  Spitirfam,  JTagl.  A  email  round  groove 
in  front  and  below  the  eye,  near  the  kbiai 
margin*    Twa  apeciea  are  known : — 

Epicrium  gliitinosutn,  Z>.  &  B.  viii.p.  286. 

Berpans  ooeeilia  oeyioniea,  8dm,  ii.  p.  26. 

OoBciiia  e^utinoea,  L,  Mus.Ad.  Fred.  p.  19. 

0*  hypocyanea,  Hdsaelt,  Ins,  1327,  p.  566, 

Epicrium  haaseltii  {Fiu.),  Wagl  Isit,  1828,  743. 

Ceylon,    Southern    India,    Ehnsya,    Siam, 

Tenasseriln,    Jara ;    length    15   inches,    the 

greatest  oirGumference  of  its  body  being  1  ^\ 

incL 

Epicrium  monochroum. 
lehthyophia  g^utinoKKs^Can,  ^a/.Bep/.va«'.p.l37. 
!E!picrium    monochroas,    £loeh.   Nat,  Tydschr. 
Nederl.  xvi.  Hind,  1858,  p.  188. 

Singapore.  W.  Borneo.  Length  9i  in 
oircomf^rfenee  l-^  in. 

Goecilia,  WagL  A  amall  round  groo?e  be- 
low each  nostril. 

Coecilia  oxyura.  Bum.  &  Bihr,  vin,  p,  2S0. 
said  to  be  *  ftom  the  coast  of  Mahbar,  about 
12  inchea  long. 

It  is  of  intereat  to  mention  that  the  Emya  | 
oraasicollis,  BHl^  apnd  Oay,  feeds  upon  frogs 
and  also  upon  shell-fish  and  animal  offal.  Old 
Malay  women^  who  may  be  aeen  after  every 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  apendiag  hours,  rod  in  hand, 
over  the  overflowing  ditches,  out  of  which  their 
huts  rise,  are  often  ludicrously  disappointed  on 
perceiving  this  tortoise  on  the  hook* 

The  Emya  plalynota,  ^ray^  lived  in  Du 
Cantors  garden  at  Fanang,  upwards  of  a 
twelire^  mouthy  a^pfrarently  without  food,  and 
it  waa  never  obaaavod  to  enter  a  tank.  The 
aheU'  beara^  deep  white  marks  of  corrosion, 
it  appearance  like  that  observed  in  Testacea 
inhabiting  atagpant  water.  The  animal  auffered 
itself  to  1)0  toached  '  With  impunity,  never  of- 
fering to  acratoh  or  bite.     Thia  tortoise  inhabita 


the  valleys,  bnt  is  appAr<ml!j  not  munerons  M 

Penang. 

The  Gistudo  Amboinenses,  Dcaufim,  is  verr 
timid,  witlidrawiog  its  head  and  limbs  whea 
handled,  though  it  neither  bites  nor  scFatehes. 

TheTetraonjx  affinia,  CoMtorj  waa  at  dif- 
ferent timea  found  in  fishi^ig  stakes  f^aoed 
along  the  aea-shore  of  Piming  ;  one  W9« 
also  taken  out  of  the  aea  with  a  small 
hook,  baited  with  a  shrimp.  The  Malaya  asaerl 
that  thia  tertoiae  also  inhabits  eatuaries  asd 
rivers  on  the  Peninsula,  and  that  it  growa  to  a 
considerable  aize.  The  youpg  is  very  limii, 
withdrawing  the  head  and  extremities  when 
touched. 

The  Gymnopns  ganj^icus,  Cnwier^  is  of 
fierce  habits,  desperately  defending  Haelf  by 
bitini!,  emitting  when  OLcited  a  low,  hoarse, 
caekling  aoand.  ■  . 

The  Gymnopus  Indicns  Gray^  is  frequentlj 
taken  in  the  fishing  stakes  at  Piaang  the 
Chinese  inhabitants  greatly  relish  this  as  well 
as  the  preceding  species  of  Qymnopus  aa  artirk^ 
of  food.  Individuals  weighing  z40  lbs.  ocear 
in  the  Ganges,  and  others  of  gijsantic  dimen- 
sions are  not  uncommon  at  Plnang.  It  is 
very  powerful,  and  of  ferocious  habits. 

Chelonia  virgata  Sdkweig,  Is  at  all  seasons 
plentifully  taken  in  fishing  stakes  in  Ihe  Straits 
of  Malsoca.  It  is  the  '<  Green  Turtle"  of  the 
Suropean  inhabitants  of  the  Halayaa  aeitle* 
meats,  aad  of  the  seaports  of  India.  In 
size  it  equals  Chelonia  midas,  Scbweiggtr^ 
which  it  rivals  in  flavour.  About  December 
and  January  is  the  season  when  tbe  female 
deposits  her  eggs  in  the  sandy  beach  of  some 
sequestered  island,  and  then  the  fishermen  watdl 
during  the  moonlight  nights  to  *''  turn  turtles.**' 
The  eggs  are  of  a  spheneal  shape,  sbnnt  one 
inch  in  diameter,  covered  %y  a  soft  hemitrtin* 
parent  membrane  of  a  pale  yellow  colonr.  Tie 
expert  eye  of  the  fiabermea  baffiea  the  paiM 
with  which  the  turtle  ooneeala  her  ^Qg^ 
and  prodigiona  numbers  are  diainterred.  Th^ 
are  very  rich  flavoured)  like  marrow,  and 
keep  for  weeks  altiioush  exposed  to  the  air. 

Ohelonia  olivaeea,  Ese^scholU  :    Tbe 
of  thia  turtle,  though  relished  by  the  CkdsMK 
aett^era,  ia  unpalatable  to  Europeana* 

The  .  Grocodilns  valgaris,  (7if>vter.-*Ua< 
bits  nst  only  rivers  and  estuaries*  but  aha 
the  sea  coasts,  and  may  in  cafan  wm»i 
thei  be  seen  floating  at  ^  diatanoe  of  tV% 
:to  three  miles  from  the  shore.  Aliho«|!h 
numerous  at  Pinang  and  the  opposite 
■it  appears  to  be  less  so  than  Crocodklt 
catu9.  Piabetmen  while  working  the 
tt6t  seldem  attacked  by  crocodiles,  and  wottl4' 
but  for  their  presence  of  mind, t>fteaerlkii^ 
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Vartaus  sakatov  Lauremti,  lahabUa  IIm 
Malayan  Peninsula,  Pinaog,  Philippine  and 
Mohitca  Idandsi  Amboyna,  Java^  Bengal.  It 


to  1845  nnany  peraona  lost  tkeir  Umba  from 
mdentsof  ibis  deacriptiQQ.  ladividualsy  15 
feet  in  length  are  not  nnaoBimon ;  some 
sttainiag  to  20  feet  and  upwards  are  re- 
ported to  occur, — In  ri?eTa  a  single  one  will 
efttn  appropriate  to  himself  a  limited  district, 
vbich  if  it  happen  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
fillsge,  will  soon  be  perceived  in,  the  leas  of  the 
gnzing  cattle.  Instances  sre  on  record^  of 
Malajs,  who.  to  avenge  the  loss  of  a  relative^ 
have  watched  the  crocodile,  and  by  diving  from 
below,  plunged  a  Kris  into  ita  heart*  The  eggs 
are  white,  the  shell  hard,  of  a  oyiiudrioal  form, 
apwsrda  of  3  inches  in  l^nsth,  and  abont  H 
moh  ia  diameter. 


thsy  do  forfeit  their  Uvea.    When  seised  they 

force  the  fingers  into  the  eyes  of  the  crocodile, 

whioii  immediately  lets  go  its  victim,  who  is  ^     ,  .       „ 

farther  rtseued  by  his  oomrades-**from  1B42  I  ia  very   nnmeroua   both  in    hilly    and  mar* 

*  ■   "    '    '  shy   bcalities.     During   the    day  it  is  com- 

monly observed  in  the  branches  of  trees  over- 
hanging rivers,  preying  upon  birds  and  their 
eggs,  and  smaller  li2anils,and  when  disturbed, 
it  throws  itself  from  a  considerable  height  into 
the  water.-— When  attaclced.on  level  ground, 
it  attempts  its  escape  by  running,  if  possible 
towards  the  water.  Its  quickness  however  Cs 
not  so  great  as  to  prevent  a  mau  from  over* 
taking  it,  when  it  will  courageously  defend 
itself  with  teeth  and  claws  and  by  strokes  of 
the  tail.  The  lowest  castes  of  hindoos,  ca^!* 
ture  these  lizards  comnoonly  by  digging  them 
out  of  their  burrows  ob  the  banks  of  rivers, 
for  the  sake  of  their  flesh  which  by  these 
people  ia  greatly  relished.  Same  individuals 
attain  to  nearly  7  feet  in  length,  but  tha 
majority  are  smaller. 


Flatydactylue  gecko,  Linn,  is  the  **  To-ke" 
of  the  Malsys.  The  Malays,  denoinioate  the 
family  of  Geckotidae,  Gekko^  Xeko,  Oago, 
9oki  evidently  onomatopoias,  in  imitation  of 
the  cry  of  these  lizards. 

Flaty^ctylns  monarchua  SehUgd^  inhabits 
the  Malayan  Peninsnla,  Pinang,  Singapore, 
Philippine  islanda,  Amboynay  Borneo.  The 
lialayan  Qeokx)nidsB  have  the  power  of 
somevhat  changing  the  ground  colonr,  none 
however  in  a  greater  degree  than  tlie  present 
apecies.  In  the  valley  and  on  the  hills  of 
Pioang  it  is  very  numerous,  swarming  at  night 
ifl  rooms,  on  the  walls^  and  under  the  ceiling, 
Qcenlonally  giving  out  a. sound,  reaembling  the 
vonosyllable  "  Tok,*'  repeated  six  or  eight 
tkaes  with  inoreaaed  celerity.  The  aim  of 
these  liaards  ia  by  no  meana  unerring ;  they 
bsqaently  miae  an  inaeot,  and  fall  from  the 
isiiiag.  Among  themaelives  they  are  pugnaci* 
ass,  when  two  ot  more  oovet  an  insect,  the 
fnnessfal  one  has  to  defend  ita  priae  or  give 
it  ap  to  the  stronger 

Ptycbozoon  homalacejphalum,   Oreveld^  in- 

'  habits    Pinang   Hills,    Singapore,  Java,   and 

SRmree  Island,  in  Arracan.     A  female  while  in 

;|)r.  Qantors   possession   refused  insects  and 

:  Water.    She   deposited'    a  single  egg,    of    a 

'^erical  form,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter 

ioft,  and  of  a  yellowish  white  coloujr,  which  the 

>llowiDg  day  she  devoured. 

Hemidactyliis  firenatoa,  SchUgd..  InhabUa 
\t  ICalajian  Peninsula  Pinang,  SingapQre,  Am* 
>yDa,  Timor,  Java*  Manianne  Isk|nds.Cey<- 
BengaK  Ii|  the  M<^ii^n  vaflefsapd  hilla 
lis  small  speciea  ia  ye^  nnmer^usv  It  is 
'  fieroa  habits^  like  sev^iyil  other  Geakonida? 

itroying  ita  own  spe«ies»  Its  oonaal  colour 
(p]^rs  to  be  greyish,  Wfhich  however  it  has 

Its  power  to  change. 


Bronchocela  cristella,  ATuiU,  iuhabita  tha 
Malayan  Peninsula,  Pinang,  Singapore,  Anl« 
boyna,  Island  of  Bqpi,  Java,  Sumatra.  It 
is  very  numerous  iu  the  Malayan  countrlea 
both  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hills.  It 
moves  and  leaps  with  great  quickness  among 
the  branohes  of  the  tteea.  The  moat  atrik- 
ing  feature  ia  the  great  power  of  sud- 
denly ohangiog  its  colours.  The  Malayan 
denomination  of  this  species  is  "  Qruuin^" 
which  Marsdeu'a  in  his  Dictionary  describes 
aaa  speoiea  of  lizard  which  changea  its  cokor 
as  it  is  affected  by  fear  or  anger. 

Lophyrua  armatns  Orajr.  Inhablta  Pinang, 
Singapore,  Ooehin-Obina.  At  Pinang  thia spe« 
oies  appeara  to  be  very  local  and  not  numef- 
oua  :  two  individnals  examined  w«re  obtained 
from  spies  plantations  in  the  vaUey.  They 
were  very  aoti^  and  fieroe,  possessed'  in  a 
alight  degree  the  power  of  ohangiog  the  ground 
eoloar  tO'E^Hghiter  hue,  and  in  captivity  refused 
food  and  water.. 

Draoo  volana,  Lmn»,  inbabita  the  Malhyan 
Peainaala,  Pinang.  Philippine  Islanda,  Borneo, 
.lava.  XhO'  transcendent  beauty  ol  ita  indivi- 
dually varying  colours,  bafflea  'description. 
As  the  liasrd  liea  in  ahade  along  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  ita  colours  at  a  distance  appew  like  a 
mixture  of  brown  sad  grey,  and  render  it 
acareely  diattngniahable  from. the- bark..  Thiia 
it  remains  with  no  signs  of  life  except  the 
reatleaa  eyes,  watching  paasing  iaseots,  whioh, 
suddenly  expanding  the  vings»  it:  aeiaea  with'a 
aametimea  aonsiderabie,  nneitin^  leap.  The 
Tyf>hlefMdss  family  of  Ofhidia  '  are  all 
of  simUar  habits.  They.moafcly  live  onder 
groum),  but  appear  occawuMilly  in  shady 
places,  particularly  after  showera  of  sain,  in 
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BcniTBl,  in  tbc  rainy  eeaton.  They  ire  very 
agile,  and  appear  to  make  use  of  the  borny 
point  of  the  tail  as  a  propefler.  When  taken, 
^hey  frequently  press  it  against  the  hand  in 
their  attempts  to  escape.  Beposing  on  the 
ground  Typhlops  braminua  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  an  earthworm,  until  its  serpen- 
tine movements,  and  the  darting  of  the  white 
'furcated  tongue,  while  the  head  and  neck  are 
raised,  make  it  known.  In  confinement  they 
refuse  food  and  water.  In  all  dissected,  the 
stomach  contained  some  earth  ;  in  a  few.  re- 
mains of  insects,  (myriapoda,  ante.)  A  young 
female  had  a  string  of  six  cylindrical  soft  eggs. 
of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  each  about  f  of 
an  iuch  in  length,  ^V  i^  diameter. 

Python  wticulatus  is  very  nnmerous  in  the 
Malayan  hillsjsnd  valleys,  feeding  upon  quadru- 
peds and  birds.  It  often  takes  up  its  abode  in 
out-houses,  preying  at  night,  and  is  thus  use- 
ful in  destroying  vermin,  although  plunder  is 
occasionally  committed  in  poultry  yards.  Dr. 
Monlgomerie  had  seen  in  George  Town, 
Pinang,  a  young  one  which  the  inhabitants 
suffered  to  retain  unmblested  possession  of 
the  rice  stores  in  order  to  secure  them  against 
the  ravages  of  rats. 

The  Lycodon  effrsnis,  Cantor,  inhabits  Pi- 
nang.  In  fierceness  it  resembles  its  conge- 
ners, but  unlike  them,  it  raises  vertically 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  bites 
after  a  few  oscillating  movements  from  side  to 
side.  Lycodon  platurinus,  and  aulicus,  like 
many  other  harmless,  and  some  venomous 
aerpenta,  the  pupils  of  which  are  vertically 
dosed  by  the  light,  prepare  to  attack  horizon- 
tally coiled  on  the  ground,  with  the  head  bent 
close  to  the  body,  and  drawn  as  far  baekwarda 
aa  possible,  when,  suddenly  uncoiling  the  an- 
terior  part  of  the  body,  they  dart  obliquely 
vpwards,  but  as  they  are  blinded,  not  always 
in  the  direction  apparently  aimed  at.  and 
they  frequently  miss  the  aim. 
The  Herpetodryaa  oxyoephalus,  Reiuiffordi, 

.  18  of  Fioang,  Java,  Celebes.  Ito  ferocious  habits 

•have  been  accurately  desoribed  byM.Beinwardt. 
it  haa  ia  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  of 
laterally  oompreasing  the  neck  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body,  when  the  greyish  bl6e 
akin  becomes  visible  between  the  separated 

.  scales.  In  such  stete  of  excitement  it  raises 
nearly  the  anterior  third  vertically  from  the 

.  ground,  oontinnes  fiaed  during  several  aeoonda 
wiUi  vibrating  tongue,  and  bites.  It  then 
throws  itself  down,  to  rise  to  a  renewed  at- 
tack.  A  similar  mode  of  attack  oharaoterisea 
Dryinns  nasntos,  Laeepede  ;  Prasioua,  Rein- 
wardt ;  Leptophia  pictus  ^maUfi,and  Leptophia 
caudalineatus* 
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Tropidonotns  junoens,  (7aii<»r  inhabite  Pi* 
nang  and  like  most  of  the  Asiatic  apeeiet 
of  this  genus,  is  of  fierce  habita.  It  twice 
nnprovokedly  bit  a  woodcutter  who  happen  to 
pasa  it.  The  bite,  of  course,  waa  prodoetife 
of  no  consequences  except  a  slight  momentary 
pain.  The  very  slender  make  and  the  elon- 
gated tail  are  characters  which  approach  this 
species  to  the  arborial  Colubrids. 

Bungarua  species  are  not   nnmerona  in  the 
Malayan  countries  but  B.  candidus  and  fascia- 
tus  are  of  no  uncommon  oocorrenoe  in  Ben- 
gal and  on  the    Coromandel  Coast,   where, 
however,  it  should  be  observed,  a  class  of  the 
natives  ("  serpent  charmers/'}  earn  a  liveli- 
hood by  capturing  and  exhibiting  aerpents ; 
this  craft   is  unknown  among    the     Malays. 
B.   ilavieepa,    B.   candidua  and    B.  fasmatas 
like   the  rest  of  the  venomous  serpenta,  an 
very  feroeioua  when   attacked,  but  anprovok* 
edly  they  are   not  known   to  attack  man: 
on  the  contrary,   when   met   in  the  jungki 
they  attempt  to  escape.    When  trod   apon, 
or.  struck,   their   rage    ia    instantly   excited, 
in  self-defence  they  will  even  turn  from  their 
retreat,  and    then   their  habitual     alaggiab* 
ness  is  roused  to   furious   activity.     Prepar- 
ing to  attaokythe  head  ia,  by  a  short  curve  of  tke 
neck,    brought    closely   to    the    body,    and 
drawn  far  baekwarda,  when  suddenly  darting 
the    anterior    part    of    the   body     obiiqnely 
upwards,  they  bite.    The  height  of  the  place 
where  the  wound  is  inflicted,  of  course  depends 
on  the  length  of  the  serpent,  which  ia  capable 
of  darting  nearly  the  anterior  half  of  the  body. 
Notwithstanding     the    cirenlar     pupil,   they 
appear  to  shun  the  light,  hiding  the  head  imder 
the  folds  of  the  body,  and  they  are  aingnlaily 
uncertain  in  their  movements,  often    awtdealy 
jerking  the  head  or  tail  without  any  appareol 
object.     Like  all  serpente  of  tropical  Am,  they 
seldom  expose  themselves  to  the  suh  :  wbea 
during  the  day  they  leave  their  hidivifi;  places^ 
I  they  select  the  shade.     The  genus    Bangans 
is  terrestrial,  feeding  on  rats,  mice,    aerpeafts, 
(Col.  mncosus,  JjCn,)  and  toads.     Like  other 
venomous  serpents,  when  the  venom  has  bee 
inflicted  on  their  prey,  they  disengage  it  fnm 
the  fangs,  sheathe  and   place  them  as  horiaoa* 
telly  as  possible,  in  order  th«t  they  may  oAr 
no   resistence  to  the  introduction    into  tlf 
mouth  of  the  lifeless  prey,  which  is  now  ssjri  - 
head  foremoat.    Theinnocnous  aerpenta  iii 
or  strangle  their  prey,   which  wheQ    ilbli 
extinct  ia  either  swallowed  at  once,  or  it  % 
happen  to  have  been  killed  in  a  poailhib 
likely  to  render  the  d^hitttlon  difflooit,  is 
often  disengaged   from    between   the  UA^\ 
and  seised  a  second  time,  by  the  head,    ti 
captivity    these    serpenta   refuse   food,    \fd 
I  greedily    lap    up  and   iwaHow  water*     A 
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fowl  four  minutes  after  it  had  been  bitten 
oa  the  inner  tide  of  the  thigh,  by  i^  Bwngar%» 
foKWtuSy  fell  on  the  wounded  aide,  and  was 
shortly  after  seised  with  slight  purging.  The 
eyss  were  half  closed,  the  pupila  alternately 
dikited  and  contracted,  imniobile.  In  17 
minutea  slight  apaama  oocorxedt  under  which 
the  bird  expired  43  minutea  after  it  had  been 
wounded.  Another  fowl  wounded  in  the  aame 
pbee  as  the  former,  by  the  aame  aerpent,  but 
after  an  interval  of  aeven  hours,  expired  under 
similar  sympiodas,  only  wore  violent  apaama^ 
in  the  oourae  of  28  minutea.  Venom  taken 
from  another  serpent,  the  fanga  of  which 
had  been  extracted,  waa  inoculated  by  a 
Isnoet-iueision  in  the  right  thigh;  four  mi- 
ootes  after,  the  fowl  waa  seized  with  trem* 
bliog>  fell,  and  remained  lying  on  the 
woanded  8ide»  with  the  eyes  cloaed,  but  it 
gradually  reoovered,  and  roae  apparently  re* 
covered,  SO  minutea  after  the  inoculation  of 
the  venom.  Other  fowla  were  killed  by  differ* 
ent  serpenta  of  this  species  in  20  to  ^  I  mi- 
nutes. Fowls  bitten  by  Buogarua  eandidua 
expired  under  aimilar  symptoms,  within  30  to 
45  miautea  ;  dogs  from  withili  1  hour  10 
minutes  to  t  hours,  under  symptoms  noted  in 
Bosseira  Experiments  ;  the  venom  of  Niga 
Ittlescens,  LaweiUi  was  carefully  obtained  so  as 
to  avoid  any  admixture  of  saliva,  by  compreaa- 
ing  the  venomous  glands.  It  issued  from  the 
lower  aperture  of  the  fanga  in  viscid  drops  of 
s  syrupy  consistencgTy  and  waa  .received  aa  ii 
fell  from  the  fangs  in  platina  capenlea.  The 
eerpenta  operated  upon  were  an  aduU  Qchra 
ie  Capello  Naja  lutescena,  Laurenti  and 
one  of  its  varieties— Naja  Kaouthia  Belan- 
per.  In  every  instance  the  venom  readily 
changed  the  blue  of  litmus  to  red,  and  restored 
the  briieht  yellow  to  turmeric  paper  that 
had  been  reddened  by  the  application  of 
eauslic  alktJi ;  an  unequivocal  proof  of  acidity. 
Tfhen  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  it  dried 
into  a  varnish  resembling  mucilage,  or  the 
glare  of  an  egg,  cracking  in  all  directions ;  and 
on  being  heated  it  deposited  an  abundant 
OMgulum,  apparently  albuminous.  In  either 
instance  when  redisaolved,  it  retained  its  acid 
property. 

What  the  nature  of  this  acid  may  be,  it 
was  impossible  to  detennine  from  the  small 
quantity  operated  upon ;  nor  was  Dr.  Oantor 
prepared  to  say  that  the  poison  iUelf  is 
an  acid,  although  if  it  be  not  so,  it  is  certainly 
associated  with  one.  The  poison  itself  proba- 
bly consists  of  some  compound,  which  would 
be  wholly  disorganised,  under  any  attempta  at 
detection  by  chemical  means. 

Trigooocephalus  Sumatranus,  Raffles  For., 
inhabits  Pinang,  Singapore,   Malayan  Penin* 


aula.  In  Malayan  oountriea  this  variety  ia  not 
of  so  rare  occurrence  as  the  species  appeara  to 
be  in  Sumatra.  Both  are  equally  dreacled.  The 
nativea  of  Sumatra  denominate  it,  ^  Puchnk^" 
a  young,  green  shoot  of  a  tree,  a  name  expre»- 
aive  both  of  ita  color  and  arborial  habits.  Tbe 
Malaya  of  the  Peninsula,  who  only  know  the 
black  variety,  call  it  from  ita  broad  cordate 
head  the  '*  hatchet  ahaped"  serpent,  '^Kapnck," 
or  ''Kapak,"  eignifying  an  axe.  At  Pinang  itge* 
nerally  oecupiea  the  lower  parts  of  the  hills  or 
the  valleys,  either  on  the  ground  or  on  trees, 
but  Dr.  Montgomerie  In  one  instance  observed 
it  at  an  elevation  of  9,200  feet.  It  preya  upon 
rats,  small  birda,  tree-frogs. g  Trigonoce-* 
phalna  puuieeus  ia  general  siuggiab,  but 
when  roused,  b  of  ferocious  hablta,  Tn  gra- 
mineua,  Tr.  aumatranus  and  Tr.  punicua  ie« 
semble  the  genus  Bimgarut ;  their  moc(e  of 
attaek  ia  alao  similar  :  like  Fijpem  Bm$€lU^ 
Shaw,  when  it  preparea  to  dart,  they  vibrate 
the  prehensile  tail,  and  utter  a  faint  hissing 
sound*  Aa  the  pupil  ia  vertically  contracted 
by  the  light,  they  fiequently  miss  their  aim, 
and  like  Sungunti,  Naja^  Viperm  Bm$eUi  and 
Hgdr%»^  in  the  extreme  of  fury,  they  will  %x 
the  fanga  in  their  own  bodies.  Aithongh  they 
are  averse  to  motion,  th^  are  not  of  quite  so 
stationary  habita  aa  represented  by  M.  Schlegel, 
Dr.  Cantor  in  the  jungle  noticed  them  moving 
between  the  branches  of  trees  or  on  the  ground, 
either  in  eearoh  of  prey,,  or  after  heavy  raina 
had  flooded  their  hiding  plaoea.  In  Bengal, 
most  t«rrestriHl  serpenta  keep  to  the  latter  du« 
ring  the  hot  aeason,  but  the  raina  aend  them 
abroad  in  aearch  of  dry  loealitiea. 

Although  the  present  genua  baa  venomous 
organs,  aa  highly  developed  aa  Croiainsoit 
Vipera^  the  eff^ta  produced  by  wonnds  of  two 
apeeies  at  least,  appear  to  be  leas  dangerous. 
According  to  Buasell's  experiments  with  the 
venom  of  TrigonocepkaluM  graminetu,  chickena 
expired  within  8  to  33  minutes,  Pigeons  in  H 
to  18  minutea.  Apig  reeovered  in  6  or  7  hours, 
a  d<^  in  2  to  3.houra,  after  having  been  wound* 
ed  Mr.  Uodgaon  baa  aeen  a  man  who  waa 
wounded  by  thi%  apedea,  the  only  venomoon 
snake  known  to  inhabit  Nepal,  fearfully  auf« 
fering  from  pain  and  awelling,  but  he  never 
heard  of  a  fatal  case, 

A  male  Trigon^eephulut  pumeeu»t  succes- 
sively wounded  two  fowls,  one  in  the  chest,  the 
other  in  the  left  thigh,  in  both  cases  the 
fangs  of  both  sides  acted,  but  neither  of  the 
birds  experienced  any  other  effect  except  a  alight 
pain,  which  lasted  a  few  minutea  after  they  had 
been  wounded.  It  should,  however,  be  observed, 
that  the  serpent  at  the  time  had  gorged  itst-lf 
with  food,  in  which  state  it  was  observed  close 
to  the  Cfeneral  Hospital,  in  the  valley  of  Pinang, 
Another  individual  was  eubseqoenlly  caused  to 
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wound  a  fowl  on  the  inside  of  i)ie  ihi^h.  The 
bird  immediately  drew  up  the  wouaded  le|r,  fell 
down  and  was  purged  3  minutes  after  being 
wounded.  In  3  minutes  more,  slight  spasms  of 
the  head  and  neck  appesred  at  short  interrals, 
but  they  ceased  in  5  minoles,  when  the  fowl 
made,  at  first,  some  unsuoeessful  attempts  to 
rise.  Twenty-one  minutes  after  hsTing  been 
wounded,  the  bird  rose,  shook  the  win^;s,  and 
had  perfectly  recofered.  The  same  serpent 
subseqnently  was  msde  to  wound  another  fowl 
on  the  inside  of  the  left  thijch.  The  bird  drew 
up  the  wounded  leg,  and  wss  slightly  purged, 
but  showed  no  other  ioepnvenieuce  from  tbe 
wonnd.  § 

The  following  experiment  was  eommunicated 
by  Dr.  Montgomerie.  An  adult  TngnoeepMus 
nunairanus.  Par.  was  made  to  bite  a  fowl  fin 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh.  The  bird 
limped  about  for  a  short  time,  and  a 
minute  after  it  was  wounded  commenced 
purging*  At  the  end  of  two  minutes  i(  fell, 
breathing  labouriously  and  was  strongly  convul- 
sed. At  the  end  of  6  minntes  a  few  drops 
of  water  exuded  from  the  eyes;  in  fifteen 
seconds  more  it  was  quite  dead,  six  minutes 
and  a  quarter  after  it  had  been  wounded. 
Both  fangs  had  acted,  the  wound  wais 
livtd,  and  similar  lines  were  observed  in 
the  eourse  of  the  absolvents.  On  another 
occasion,  after  some  unsuecessfhl  attempts  to 
make  another  individual  bite  a  fowl,  a  terrier 
accidentally  was  wounded  in  the  fleshy  pnrt  of 
tbe  fore«arm.  The  serpent  fixed  the  fangs  for 
an  instant  in  the  flesh  ;  the  dog  pitifully  soream- 
ing,  jumped  and  shook  it  off.  A  ligature  was 
immediately  Sppiied  aboTe  the  elbow,  and  the 
dog  secured  in  a  cage.  It  continued  for  solne 
time  whining  from  pain,  probably  aggravated 
by  the  tight  ligature,  which  was  removed  at 
thd  close  of  half  an  hour,  and  the  dog  let  free. 
In  a  short  time  it  had  regained  the  free  use  of 
tbe  limb  and  was  apparently  well.  But  on  the 
third  day  following  a  perfeeify  cinmlar  slough, 
including  the  bitten  spot, of  about  f  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  was  thrown  ofi,  the  seie  readily 
healed  np  and  the  dog  suffered  no  further 
inoonvenieocer 

All  the  hitherto  known  species  of  pelagic  ser- 
pents, have  been  observed  atPinang,  among  the 
abundant  supply  of  fishes  daily  carried  to  the 
markets. Of  their  general  habits  some  account  ap- 
pears in  iheTransfi^Uions  of  the  Zoological  So* 
ciety,  London^  Vol.  II,  p.  803.  One  of  them, 
Hydrus  scJiistosus,  is  incredibly  numerous  ia 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  Penang  and  Singapore, 
far  more  so  than  any  known  terrestrial  serpent. 
The  fishing  nets  are  hardly  ever  worked,  but 
that  one  or  more  sre  among  the  contents. 
Other  six  species   are  of    rare  occurrence  at 


Penang  and  Singapore,  as  will  be  perceived 
from  the  disproportionally  small  namber  of 
each,  examined    during  four  years,  viz.   el 
Latlcauda    9C^uiala   8 ;      IlydrtiB    struUts 
2 ;     nigro^fi^nHtu    6  ;    gracilis    7  ;    pelaod- 
doidcs   4',  ^lantui    I. — Of  these  Latimiuda 
seutata    is    sxcessively  numerous    in    Timor. 
Hydrui  pehmii  in  New  Guinea,  the  Molueca 
Islands,  and   Otaheite,  where  the    natives  use 
it  as  an  article  of  food.  The  remaining  species, 
so  far  as  is  known,  have  been  observed  no- 
where in  such  0%'erwhelming  numbers.     Large 
individuals  of  every  species  are  very  sddom 
seen,  it  is  the  young  individuals  which  frequent 
the  tiitmst.  and  it  appears  to  be  questionable,  if 
even  the  largest  observed  are  animals  arrived 
at  their  full  size.    The  large  individuals  are 
very  ferocions ;  the  young  ones  are  less    so. 
Fortunately  for  the  fishermen  tbe  light  blinds 
these  serpents,  whieh-whea  out  of  their  proper 
element,  become  veiy  sluggish   and  soon  ex- 
pire.    This  acoouats  for  the' safety  of  the  elaas 
of  men,   whose  daily  calling  brings  them   in 
immediate  eontact  with  animals,  the  wound  of 
which  is  fatal.    The  fishermen  in  the  Stmits  of 
Malacca  are  aware  of  their  danger,  and  there- 
fore take  care  to  avoid  or  destroy  these  reptiles 
while  landing  the  fishes.    The  Malays  denomi- 
nate them  '^  Ular   laut,*'  t.  e,  serpents    of  the 
sea  ;  among   which,  however,   the  innocooiis 
AcrochorduM  graiiulatus^   (Schneider),    is  also 
comprised   as  an   inhabitant  of  the  coasts. — 
TVoMMtciionB  Zoological  Soetdg,  Loudon^  VoU 
II,  page  309, 

Crocodilus  porosus.  Schn.  This,  the  lanr- 
er  and  fiercer  of  the  two  crocodiles,  is  found 
in  various  localities  boih  on  the  East  and 
West  Coasts  of  the  PeniiisuU  of  India 
and  is  the  species  that  was  so  abundant  iii  the 
fort  ditch  at  Vellore.  It  is  of  very  rapid 
growth.  An  exg  brought  from  Vellore  to 
Mr  Walter  Elliot,  was  hatched  in  the  Go- 
vernment house  compound,  and  in  eight  years 
tbe  crocodile  had  increased  to  the  length  of  8 
or  9  feet,  becoming  so  powerful  as  to  destroy  a 
full  grown  buck  antelope  which  had  come  to 
drink  water  at  the  tank  where  it  usually 
resorted.  Both  species  of  crocodile  are  called 
alligators  by  the  English  in  India ;  erroneouahr 
so,  oi  opuTse,  as  no  alligators  have  as  yet  tieea 
found  in  the  old  world* 

Calotes  versicolor.     Daud* 

Agama  Tiedmannn,,..KuhL  |  A.  vuUwrota,  ^.Had, 
This  has  two  spines  on  each  side  of  the  nape.  Ha 
fold  on  the  neck.  Tail  conical.  Scales  large, 
keeled.  It  is  the  most  common  and  extenaiv^ 
distributed  lisard  in  British  India  being  found 
everywhere  in  gardens,  avenues  and  jungles. 
Though  not  a  chameleon  in  structuie,  it 
is  yet  one  in  habit,  and  much  more  so  than  the 
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Tndtaii  ehameleoo.  Its  usoal  tints  Me  a  pale 
drab  or  fawn  oolonr,  but  tliia  itohangM  to 
bright  red,to  black  and  to  a  mixtore  of  yeiloir, 
nd  and  black.  Tbis  ebange  ia  aometimee 
ooofined  to  the  bead,  at  other  tioroi  diffused 
ofer  the  whole  body  and  tail,  A  coaainon 
state  to  see  it  in,  ia  aeated  on  a  hedge 
or  bosh  with  the  tail  and  limbs  black,  head 
sad  neok  y^ow  pieked.  out  with  red,  and  the 
lest  of  the  body  red.  This  display  of  oolonrs 
seeiBS  merely  aeaaonai.  It  only  oocura  in  the 
laalsa,  the  lemalea  beini^  attiformly  and  plainly 
eokMiied.  The  young  haa  a  pale  band  on^aeh 
side  of  the  body  from  the  <^e  to  the  tail,  and 
a  series  of  dark  bands  on  the  back.  And 
Mfloe  which  Dr.  Kelaart  sent  alive  from 
Ceyloo  were  identical  with  the  Beogal  rep- 
tile. It  ia  chiefly  during  the  months  of 
Hay  and  June  that  the  species  displays  its 
Hqc  oolonrs  ;  which  generally  are— ^ead 
and  aeck,  and  more  or  lesa  of  the  fore-part  of 
tke  body,  bright  red ;  rest  of  body  and  limba 
dark  greenisU-brown  ;  and  a  great  black  patch 
on  the  shoulder.  The  female  is  smaller,  and 
deposits  her  8  to  16  ^gs  vtsry  eommOuly  ii>a 
flowisr-potyburrowing  4  or  5  incnea  into  the  hard 
dry  soil,  and  finally  covering  them  up  most 
carefully,  so  that  no  appearance  remaios  of  the 
ground  having  been  dfisturbed.  The  young  ap- 
pear in  about  8  or  9  weeks.  Ifr.  Blyth  had  seen 
a  two-thirds  grown  lizard  of  thia  species  carry 
off  and  partly  swallow  a  Scolopendra  nearly  of 
its  own  length.  This  and  the  other  species  of 
Caiotes  are  essentially  tree  lizards,  seeking 
their  prey  often  on  the  ground,  but  always 
retreating  up  treea  when  in  danger. 


drangular  marks  on  the  back  and  barring  of 
the  limba  very  distinct.  The  name  Sitana,  said 
by  Covier  to  be  the  name  by  which  it  is  known 
at  Pondieherry,  is  a  Latin  termination  of  the 
word  Shaitan  or  Devil,  a  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  it  by  the  mussulmans  of  S.  India. 

Praco  dussumierii— ZHtai.  ^  Bibr,  The 
anterior  and  posterior  angles  of  each  orbit 
edged  by  a  small  pointed  horn  ;  gray,  wings 
marked  black  and  red.  This  very  beautiful  little 
lizard  is  only  found  in  the  forests  of  the  West 
Coaat,  or  rather  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  for- 
ests, for  ii  frequents  eocoaout  and  betd-nut 
plantations,  in  their  vicinity  thiefly,  not  living, 
it  is  alleged,  in  the  woods  themselves,  nor  in  the 
gardens  at  any  distanoo  from  the  forest.  It  is 
tolerably  common  in  all  Malabar,  Cochin  and 
Travancore,  but  not  known  farther  north  than 
Malabar,  being  either  unknown  or  very  rare  in 
Canara,The  colour  of  the  body  is  a  delicate  grey. 
with  some  darker  markings,  which  the  animal 
occasionally  renders  very  distinct,  at  other 
times  obscures  entirely.  It  sometimes  also 
changes  its  whole  hue  to  a  dark  blackish  grey. 
The  ground  colour  of  the  wings  is  red  marbled 
with  black  and  edged  with  yellow.  The  small 
dewlap  is  pale  yellow  marbled  with  green 
at  the  base.  This  is  never  extended  forwards 
to  the  extent  usually  seen  in  etuffed  specimens, 
being  merely  brought  forward  now  and  then  to 
the  edge  of  the  chin,  and  in  a  flat  state  not 
distended  with  air.  The  two  lateral  appendages 
of  the  head,  also,  are  merely  slightly  raised 
now  and  then  and  never  distended  in. the  man- 
ner seen  in  dried  specimens* 

I      Agama  doTsalis— ^'roy.    This  large    rock 
Bitana  pontioeriana,  Cwo*     Fawn-poloured,  I  lizard  is  only  partially  distributed   in  South- 


fhomboidal  dark  spots  on  the  back,  and  a  pale 
longitudinal  atreak  from  ear  to  taiL  Mah^  in 
breeding  season^  with  a  large  tri-co)Qured 
dewUp.  This  oommon  groui^d  lizard  is  dis- 
tributed over  all  India,  but  is  rare  in  the 
wooded  districts,  frequenting  the  open  country, 
field  and  low  copses :  on  the  approach  of  danger, 
it  runs. with  great  rapidity,  tail  erect,  and  con- 
ceaLt  itself  in  any  crack  in  the  ground  or  hole, 
or  under  a  stone  or  bush.  Notwithstanding  ita 
activity,  it  is  the  oommon  i^rey  of  harriersi 
buzzards,  hawka  and  eagles.  Or.  Jerdon  had  no^ 
seen  the  beautiful  dewlap  (bluQ,  blacky  and  red) 
developed  in  the  aonthiol  tndia»  nearly  to  the 
extent  tl^at  appears  to  take  place  in  the  north, 
^nd  there  it  attains  a  greater  size.  The  colours 
of  the  dewlap  are  only  exhibited  during  the 
pairing  seaaon,  and  it  then  becomes  larger 
than  previously. .  At  this  tio^e,  too,  aome  blue 
marka  are  observable  4m  the  nape  and  back, 
that  on  the  nape  indeed  forming,  a  kind  of 
erest  more  conapicnous  now,  the  oolourf 
in^  general  Joo  are  deepened,  and  Ibe  qua* 


em  India  aiWl  in  only  found  at  some  ele- 
vation above  the  eea.  It  i^  most  abund- 
ant in  Mysoft,  and  espeeialiy  so  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bangalore,  where  it  may  be 
seen  on  every  bare  roek*  It  is  also  not 
uncommon'  on  the  edges  of  the  Neilgherries  up 
to  the  height  of  nearly  6,000  feef •  Its  nor- 
mal colour  and  that  of  the  female  at  all  times 
is  a  dttsky  jgn^  With  dark  markings.  The 
male  can  assume  a  very  bright  livery,  viz., 
fine  vermilion  red  above,  with  tt  streak  through 
the  ey«  ;  under  surface,  limbs.and  tml  black  s 
ooaastonally  the'  rbd  is  exchanged  for  yellow. 
It  frequents'  bm  loeka  omlyr  and  retreats  into 
holes  and  defU  On  the  approach  of  danger. 

4 

Varanus  drac^a.  ■£.  This  monitor  appears 
generally  apread  throughout  the  whole  ofBritish 
India  and  it  ia  said  to  extend  into  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  It  is  chiefly  nocturnal  in  its  habits  and 
frequents  jtingly  places-  It  ia  by  no  means  con- 
&ne4  to  t}ie  neighbourhood  of  water,thougb  per*- 
haps  it  prefers  suck  a  locality,  It  defends  itself 
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mo«i  vit^orously  bj  striking  with  its  UiL  It 
can  climb  well  botb  trees  and  walls,  and  it  is 
popularly  believed,  that  thieves  make  use  of  it 
to  effect  an  entrance  into  a  building  or  over  a 
wall  by  allowing  the  guana  to  get  hold  by  its 
fore-olaws  of  the  window  sill  or  wall  and 
pulling  themselves  up  by  it.  It  is  eaten  by 
the  natives,  who  consider  it  highly  nourishing 
and  aphrodisiac^  and  many  Europeans  use  it 
for  soup,  imagining  it  allied  to  the  west 
Indian  Ouana.  It  can  alifays  be  procured  in 
the  Madras  market. 

Tiliqua  rufesoens,  Merr,  This  n  the  moat 
common  scink  in  the  country,  being  univcfsal* 
ly  dispersed  throu^chout  India,  hiding  itself  un* 
der  leaves^  rubbish,  stones^  in  dark  rooms,  ke. 
It  runs  with  some  rapidity,  and  is  very  active. 

Vipera.  Russellii.— •^ay,  Ruaell 

**  Kunnadi  vyrien**  Tam. 

This  well  known  and  justly  dreaded  snake 
grows  to  a  large  size,  the  far-famed  coir  a  uonU, 
or  Qibra  manilla  of  some,  teems  merely  the 
yonngof  this  species.  The  old  orthography  is 
THonU^  which  simply  means  a  chain  or  necklace, 
and  whoever  looks  at  the  markings  of  this  snake 
especially  of  the  young  one,  must  be  struck 
with  the  resemblance  thereof  to  a  necklace. 
Co6ra  eapella  and  Cobra  monil  are  Portuguese 
names,  and  there  is  little  doubt,  that  the  lat- 
ter name  was  given  to  present  species  by  the 
Portuguese.  It  has  however  been  forgotten 
as  applied  to  this  viper,  and  may  now  be 
considered  a  fable  ;  every  one  you  meet  is 
able,  on  his  own  showing,  to  point  you  out  the 
real  cobra  MonU,  as  quite  distinct,  and  no  two 
observers  describe  it  alike,  they  only  agree  in 
its  being  a  very  deadly  snake.  The  carpet 
snake,  another  household  word  in  the  Madras 
army,  appears  to  be  equally  fabuhnis,  several 
prettily  marked  innocent  species  having  been, 
at  different  times  pointed  out  as  the  carpet 
snake.  Generally,  the  little  harmless  Lycodom 
avUcue  and  this,  perhaps,  from  its  habit  of 
entering  houses  as  much  as  from  its  markings. 
-^Cur.  At.  Soe. 

Vipera  eehis.-*-iStfiUe^e?,  Y.  nonitts— iSftair, 
Su8$elL 

"  Kattavyrien,*  Tom. 

This  little  snake  is  very  common  in  the 
Camatic.  Jerdon  donbts  that  its  bite  would 
prove  fatal  to  man.  A  dog  bitten  by  one  re* 
covereil.  Of  all  the  .venomous  land  snakes  met 
with  in  Southern  India,  the  only  ones  at  all 
common  are  the  Cobra,  the  Chain  Viper  (Vi- 
pera Bussellii),  the  Bttagarve  eaudidue,  and 
the  little  Vipera  eckU,  Most  of  the  others 
are  peculiar  to  the  forests  of  India*  Tri- 
Konocephali  are  not  nanally  fatal.  Jerdon 
had  known  several  cases  of  bites  by  T/i^ 
ffonocepkalus  mahbaricus  and  I^^nepa  i  and 


Done  provsed  fatal.  Great  pain  is  experi- 
eneed,  and  swelling  usually  foliowa  bnt  the 
patient  gradnally  recovers.  Jerdon  was  bttr 
ten  in  the  fore-finger  by  the  TrigonacepheJm 
neelgherrieMsU ;  he  applied  a  ligature  round  the 
finger,  and  sucked  the  wound  vigoroualy.  la 
a  minute  or  so  the  skin  round  the  bile  black- 
ened,and  in  aminnteor  two  more  a  perfectly 
circular  bit  of  the  akin  came  of  in  his  mootiL 
he  set  off  nuintng  immediately  he  was  Intien, 
•ad  felt  no  further  ill  effects.  See  Cantoi^a  le- 
marka  on  the  bite'  of  Triff*  Swmatranmi, 
in  Journ.  As.  Soo..  Calcutta,  zvi.  1044-6  ;  ako 
Blyth,  ibid.  zz.  524. 

The  great  Seychelle  Tortoise  is  miscalled  T« 
Indica  by  Gmelin,  and  under  that  name 
Mr.  Gray  unites  no  fewer  than  seven  of 
the  supposed  species  admitted  by  M-M. 
Dnmeril  and  Bibron.  According  to  Dr. 
Schlegel,  the  Indian  Tortoise  probably  is. 
digenous  to  Madagascar  and  the  neigh- 
bouring isles,  has  been  acclimated  in  the 
Gallapagos  Isles,  in  California,  and  on  aevenl 
other  points  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  :"  but  Blyth  had  been  aasured»  oa 
good  authority,  that  numerous  specimens  kept 
in  gardens  in  the  Mauritius,  have  all  bees 
brought  from  the  Seychelle  Islands  in  the  fint 
instance,  that  they  are  still  commonly  brought 
from  those  islands  to  the  ^faurilius,  and  thence 
we  believe  the  few  in  India  have  been  import- 
ed. It  is  most  assuredly  not  an  Indian  reptile, 
nor  had  he  heard  of  ita  ever  propa^tin^  in 
this  country.  The  largest  seen  in  Indti 
measures  4  ft.  4  in.  in  length  over  the 
curve  of  the  carapax,  or  3  ft.  5  in.  ia 
a  straight  line  ;  transversely  4  ft.  2  in, 
over  the  high  arch  of  the  carapaz,  or  in  a 
diameter  line  8  ft.  8  in.  height,  when  not 
raised  upon  the  legs,  i,  e.  height  of  shell,  iO| 
in. ;  when  walking,  the  shell  is  lifted  fully  6 
in.  from  the  ground,  if  not  more  :  circun- 
ference  of  hind-foot  \1\  in.  A  acientifie 
person  recently  from  Jsmaica,  said  that  thii 
greatSeychelles  speciesis  quite  distinct  from  tia 
great  Qallapagos  Tortoise,  which  has  bred  ani 
multiplied  in  Jamaica  &  other  W.  India  idands. 
It  is  curious  that  these  gigantic  land  tOK 
toises  (diminutive,  however,  in  oompariaoo«i& 
the  eztinct  IndianColossochalis)  should  thna  Is 
indigenons  to  small  Oceanic  groups  of  isiandl|' 
In  each  case  remarkable  for  the  pecniiaritieilf 
both  their /atuia  and  j/Iont*  We  are  remindeitf 
the  great  wingless  birds  (Dodos  and  SoiitaaMl 
of  the  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  BodrigBei| 
those  also  of  N,  Zealand  and  of  Madagasetf  t 
the  Mcgapodius  of  the  Nicobars,  and  its  coa- 
geners  of  other  islands ;  the  singular  and  qsili 
recently  eztinet  great  Parrot  of  Philip  IM 
near  Norfolk  island,  with  its  sole  congener  k 
N.  Zealand^  the  Oirl  Uke  noctumal  0( 
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«f  N.  Zealand,  also  close  upon  eiiirpfiUon,  &c. 
Tbe  majority,  if  not  all,  of  these  ielnnds  appear* 
ing  to  be  remnants  of  what  maj  be  compara- 
tively termed  continents,  each  with  its  peculiar 
centre  or  centres  of  creation.  In  all  these 
supposed  reliques  of  ancient  lands,  with  the 
chief  exception  of  Madagascar,  mamalia  are 
rnre,  and  are  chiefly  or  wholly  Cheiroptera, 
HodeiUia^  Mariujnalia  ;  the  two  former  orders 
Comprising  the  only  placental  mammalia  of 
Australia  ;  and  one  species  of  each  of  these 
placental  orders  being  the  only  known  indigen* 
ous  mammals  of  N.  Zealand,  though  a  large 
badger-like  animal  has  lately  been  reported  in 
the  latter  country,  in  all  probability  a  mar- 
supial. Madagascar  h  very  remarkable  for 
he  extraordinary  development  of  the  quadru- 
Bianous  group  of  Lemurs,  among  the  higher 
plAcental  mammalia  ;  and  has  even  a  rodent 
Lemur  in  Cheiromys,  as  Australia  has  a  rodent 
Biarsnpial  in  Phascalomys.  Its  other  placental 
BBiaromals  are  mostly  of  peculiar  genera,  un- 
known even  on  the  neigfaboaring  continent  of 
Africa  and  no  marsupial  has  b^n  discovered 
there. 

The  common  Crocodile  of  the  Nile,  the 
cTiathan   of  the  book  of  Job,  is   one  of  the 
apecies  common  in  Tenasserim  waters,  and  the 
other   species  is   very  slightly  distini^uished 
from  it.  Crocodiles  are  ntimerous  in  all  its  tide- 
water streams.  During  a  two  hours'  pull  up  a 
•mall  river,   Mr.  Mason  once  counted  fourteen 
•unning  themselves  on  the  mud-banks.     They 
often  carry  off  the  natives,  and  a  single  animal 
emboldened   by  his  successes,  will  usurp  do- 
minion over  a  particular   portion  of  a  river^ 
where  he  becomes  the  terror  of  every   boat's 
crew  that  passes.    The  steersman  occupies  the 
OMMt  dangerous  position  ;  for   tbe  crocodile's 
Biode  of  attack  is  to  glide   up  silently  to  the 
bow   or  stern  of  a  boat,  then  turn  suddenly, 
when  with  one  stroke  of  his  powerful  tail,  close 
to  the  top   of  the  boat,  he  sweeps  into  the 
water,  whoever  is  within  its  reach,  and  tbe 
•tanned    victim  becomes  an  easy    prey.    A 
Keren    chief  with    whom  Mr.    Mason    was 
awqnaiatad,    perished    in     this     way    at     a 
|Nnnt  in  the  river  Gaing,  which  had   previ- 
pualy  been   known  as  the  desmesne  of  one  of 
%hmt  river  monarchs.    Persona  sleeping  on 
Mhm  hoata  moored  to  the  sbors,  have  some- 
timea  awoke  in  the  jaws  of   these  monsters 
■nd  one  carried  off  a  Burman  from  the  back 
of  a  hoffalo  that  he  was  riding  across  a  small 
atream,  nnder  the  very  shadow  of  the  walls  of 
Tavoy. 

The  large  gecko,  which  the  Bnnneaeoall 
timkiay,  and  the  Xahys  toke,  in  imitation  of 
tlie  sound  it  makes,isvery  abundant.  It  disputes 
^be  possession  of  every  cranny,  with  the  rats, 
and  sometimes  it  is  thought,   devours  their 


young.  It  has  been  seen  making  its  repast  on 
the  small  gecko.  The  natives  think  it  noxious, 
and  always  avoid  the  reptile.  According  to 
Dr.  Cantor,  it  is  the  Indian  salamander  of  old 
writers  ;  and  new  comers  usually  bottle  up  a 
few  individuals  to  send  to  their  friends  as  spe* 
cimens  of  the  rare,  and  unknown  produotioiis 
of  the  Esst,  not  aware  that  it  was  well  describe 
ed,  and  figured  by  the  Catholic  missionaries  in 
Siam  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

Hemidactjflus  coeimi  the  common  gecko,  or 
small  gecko,'  so  abundant  in  Tenasserim 
houses,  differs  generieally  from  Platydactylus 
gecko,  in  having  the  **  basal  joint  of  four  or 
five  of  the  toes  in  each  foot  forming  an  oval 
disk."  It  is  identical  with  the  gecko  seen  in 
the  houses  in  Calcutta.  Tbe  spider  of  the 
English  bible,  Proverbs  xxx.  dS,  was  undoubt- 
edly a  small  gecko  represented  by  this  species 
and  the  word  was  so  rendered  in  the  Syrisc 
version  made  in  the  second  century,  and  in  the 
Vulgate  Latin  made  in  the  fourth  century. 
Jerome  translated  :  **  Btellio  manibus  nititur, 
Et  moratur  in  mdibus  regis,*'  into 

*'  The  gecko  taketh  hold  with  her  hands 
And  dwelleth  in  king's  palaces.'' 
Robinson  says  the  opinion  of  the  cele- 
brated Bocharty  that  the  newt,  a  species  of 
small  lizard,  is  meant,  seems  in  every  respect 
entitled  to  the  preference  t.  e.  to  thst  of  spider, 
but  it  is  the  gecko  that  takes  hold  with  her  flat 
fingers,  and  odious  as  are  her  looks,  dwells 
even  in  the  palaces  of  kings.  The  word  render- 
ed ''  ferret'  in  our  version,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  different  name  for  this  same  animal,  and 
in  tbe  Samaritan  Pentateuch  the  Hebrew  word 
is  the  same  in  both  passage. 

Yaranns  bengalensis  ;  thcKsren  are  extrava- 
gantly fond  of  their  flesh,  they  stesl  up  the 
trees  with  a  noose  at  the  end  of  a  bamboo, 
and  often  noose  them  while  lesping  for  the  wa- 
ter, or  catch  them  on  the  boat  which  is  brought 
under  the  tree.  The  head  of  this  species,  the 
natives  say,  is  venomous,  and  they  discard  it 
altogether  •  but  the  flesh  of  the  other  parts, 
which  smells  most  odiously,  is  deemed  by  the 
Karens  much  preferable  to  fowls. 

Tbe  incantation  of  serpents  has  usually  been 
attributed  to  the  power  of  music,  and  a  late 
writer  remarks  that  **  it  is  so  strange  that 
many  have  denied  the  fact,  while  others  have 
asserted  it  to  be  a  deception."  ''  Our  own  con- 
viction,'* he  adds,  ''  is,  that  serpents  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  of  impressions  from  musical 
notes,  or  modulstioni,  under  the  influence  of 
which  they  wreathe  their  bodies  from  feelings 
of  pleasure,  whilis  to  these  graceful  contortions 
and  undulating  movements,  the  charmer,  who 
plays  on  a  pipe  or  some  simple  instrument, 
adapts  the  time.'[    This  is  the  common  theory, 
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— ^thut  serpents  are  rendend  doeile  by  mnue. 
but  Mr.  Mason  has  seea  the   oobra   danoe  in 
imitation  of  its  Burmese   master,  while  he  sat 
upon    bis     hannohes    before  it^  making   the 
motions  wiib  bis  body  aid  hands  diat  he  wished 
the  sitsfkes  to  ioutatey  a»d  which  it  did  per* 
feetly  without  any  musto  whatever,  or  any  ether 
sonnd  eicept  an  ocoasionai  aaihoritative  ha^  f 
A    pair  of    cobras    kept    perfeot   time    with 
their  master^  while  no  seaads  wens  uttered  and 
aUowed  him  to  handle  them  as  he  wished.    At 
his  command  th^  danoed,  and  at  his  command 
they  lay  gracefully  down  as  if  asleep.    The 
Burmese  usually  put  a  wild   one^   which   they 
seoure  when  half  or  twa  thirds  growD|  with  a 
practised  tame    oue.    These   will  danoe   and 
wreathe  themselves  at  their   msster's  pleasure. 
8jmetimes  darting  at  him  but  at  that  moment 
he  straightens  himself  up,  with  his  eyes  fasten- 
ed  upon  the  snake's  ey^,  and  in  a  gruff  voice 
commands  them  to    perform.     Following  his 
motions,  they  stand  almost  upright  with  their 
hoods  ddated  sud   their  colours  all  in.  play  as 
they  dance  ;  now  swift —  uow  slow — now  ap- 
proaching-—now  receding  ;— >and  he  has   seen 
the  younger  in  his  receding  moments  give  une- 
quivocal tokens  of  desirinsr  to   make  nis  exit  : 
but  on  hearing  his  master's  call  he  turned  again  | 
tliough  evidently  with  more  reluctanoe  than  the 
old  actress.     The  power   of  etfecting  all  this  is 
certainly  attributable  neither  to  magic  nor  music. 
It  must,  he  thinks,  be  ascribed  to  fear,  and  to  a 
very  simple  principle — the  power  .  of  imitation  ; 
a  power    possessed    by    diflferent  animals   in 
diffdreot  degrees.    Serpents  are  by  no  means 


the  least  docile  of  the  amma!-kingd«m  ;  nor  are 
cobras  the  most  intractable  of  aerpents, 
of;  the  eobra,  and  the  brnij^ras,  bdng  the 
fdvotirites  with  the  snake  charmers. 

FirB  Serpent  The  Elaps  is  perhaps  the 
"  fire  serpent"  of  the  Karen  so  called  from 
the  burning  produced  by  its  bite,  which  they  say 
is  poisonous,  but  not  fatal  It  is  the  smalleit 
poisonous  serpent  in  Tenasserim*  Accord- 
ing to  the  Burmese  it  hss  a  more  wonderful 
power  of  reproducing  itself  than  the  hydra  of 
antiquity.  They  ssy  if  one  be  killed,  two  or 
three  others  immediately  arise  in  its  pUce, 
and  a  Burman,  assured  Mr.  Mason  that  he 
once  killed  one,  and  immediately  be  saw  two 
others,  close  by  the  dead  one  without  beinj^ 
able  to  conjecture  whence  they  came.  Its 
Burman  name  signifies  the  father  of  many. 

A  large  p5tho»,  usuaUy   called  a  boa,   is  noi 
uneooamon  in  ToDasserim.   Mr.  Mason  had  see« 
the  head  of  one  that  was  killed  by    a  drovaof 
hogs  whose  whole  length  measured    eii^hteea 
feeti  and  tbo^nativea  say   they  grow  miich  larg- 
er.   The  Elarens  have    an  apothegm    that  the 
laigest  python  can  swallow  a    full  grown  baA- 
rusa  or  sambur   deer,  horns   and  all,     withoai 
inoonvenience.     They  are  often    aeen  coiled  ap . 
among  the  branches  of  trees,    on    the  b^nks  eC 
streams   in  the  interior,   where  they    are  fre* 
quently  noosed  by  Karens,    who    regard  Ihea 
as    valuable   food.     He    nas    seen    a    Karea 
seiase  one  nine  feet  long  by  the  tail  in  the  water, 
and    with  the^aid  of  his  associates   succeed  ia 
capturing  him. 
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Ablabes  haliodeini8,Z)ttai. 
72  ii. 

Ablabes  bicolor,  72  jj.    . 
Ablabes  coUaris,     QantKt 

72  JJ. 
Ablabes  fosens,  7»  J  j. 
AbUbes  melacofitpiBdua, 

GurUk,  72  jj. 
Ablabes    o^eaii^  Qnnth  ; 

Abliibes  raiKpii,  OaiKtk, 

n  jj-. 
Ablabea    rappii^    QantiK, 

72  jj.  . 

Ablabea  Sagittarius,  72.  jj. 
Ablabes  teaaiuepti,  72  ii 
Ablabes  tittatus.  Dunt.; 
Zaooya  dhumnadssf  (7(9M!> 
7S  no. 


Aeroohordot  fMciatitt)5i^ 
Chorsydras  gniaul»tui8» 
Gray,  7*3  aaa. 

AcrocttordUs  KranitlattrS) 
Oa:n4.  Ghefsydi^is  gi*a- 
nu  latasy  ^faj6  7di 


Adoaomas  badipflavas^ 
Cope,    Bufo  Ketaartii, 

Ae|]ddaa  robusba,  Jfattpw^ 
ell,  Qony.osomA  bxy'ce- 
phalas,  P,drB,  72  uu. 


AoanthodafitylcS^  Fitzlng 
^,  ?2m. 

Acanthoaavra  ^roaStay 
Ora^.  72  y. 


A^gama*  aritaatay  9ncy; 
Acaothosi^ata    ar0iata» 

A.gaitia  cel'ata  ;  L.  niry- 
aoeaj^halcis     c'aadlv^l* 

Agama  oristAtsUa^^  Kukl  i 
BronoboceU  crLstatena^ 
Crw»M,72w. 


Agatna  gtittu'rost^,  itfb«r  3  Aipymnti  angtftlfaKCoraii 
Brotaohoeeta  eristatetla,     TSddd. 
OiuM^  7a  Vi  AtpyMttus    f  aliginoa^ 

BroQchocela  oristatella^     Laoep,  72  eee. 

Guhth,  72  w.  Alpysurus  fuacii%^GMfar; 

A^nu '(^iomaehufi,       '  '   79ee. 

*  Mlrt;  Oatotes  optaik>ma-i  Aipysania  Irmrin^HairihaT 

dui9,  Owith,  r2  M.  .       A.  aagalU»fotuia.Gai^ 
Aouna  tisdemaoni^aAZi  72  eee. 
Qalotes  veraicolorj(ja)i^,  Aipvsurus  Ise^s,  ^•W 

7^  w.  72  eee. 

AflpimalNrbehmlaM^  (?My,  ilfipysarna 

atsilio'  tabar«tiUtas»    f  raa,   M^  v  A» 

<?MKir  72  a. 
Agama  versicolor^  j^and ; 
Cat'otes  veraicolor^  Ounthf 

72  w.'" 
Agama  Tultuosa,   BaH  ; 
Oalotas  vsansieolutiOajML 
7i  w,  •— » 


lsB£ofima»  GwUk,  7)< 

Alop^cophia  chd, 
Qra^,  Oonyommai 
osphaium^  J),StB^f%\ 


lAo^b^ycephalna  boa,£Ud 
72  yy.  " 

AhsotiiUa  b^IH,  Grajf,     Amblyoepfaalns  heti% 
BeiKlro'phisptcts^j^M^.     Mhmi,    Parsaa     faeiiv 
7t  no,  I  Dtfsi.  72  yy. 
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AntfiUMiB*    flftripiuiota^terift  ornaU,    (?r.    Hy. 

tarn,  JIaUfMili   Tro-     draphU  oniata,  OwUk, 

pidoooitts    fltTiptiiMta*     72  fff . 

tus,  Onnthf  7®  pp*        i  At  aria  oroata,  var.  Oray. 
AmphieKma  stoUtum,      I  Hydrophid  eliiofci,(?ttii<A, 

Jhim;  Colaber  itolatas  7E  fCf. 

iMn  7doo. 
Amphiemia    sob-mittia^  B 

ttim,  /).  4t  B. ;  Tropi-' 

donotus   8ub-iiiiiilatuB>  barycephaltid     ayke^ii. 


OutUh  ;    Stellio  tuber- 
cttlatas,  Ounthf  72  z. 


M.  7too. 

AjspliMBma  tigrinom, 

I}um ;  Tropidouotos  ii- 

grhiw,  OuiUh,  7%  pp.    3atagur,  Sp,  7%  g. 

,   ^     BatRgur   afflnb,    (?ttntA. 
Angttis  maculatus,  L.  Cy-    72  g. 

U  Ddrophte    maouftatoB,  Batagu r  basha.  The  Bata- 

Waffl,7^dd  gar.  72  g: 

AugaiB  mamillaris,  Daud  Batagor  dhongoka.    The 

Bydrophhi  laMiiaia,      |    Dhongoka. 

RfmeHJ^ifi.  Batagur    lioeata,    Oray. 

&iii;ui8  ffielaDoeticta.ihif-     Batagurlineata8,(?««fil. 

**7aq.  1     72  g 

Mg«ui  rnfa,  Zaw;  Oy- Batiijirur  Uneatus.      The 

iiodrophia  rufus,  Ormy;    Kaohuga,  79  g. 


htrnTr^iiSfAthk,  8ekn4id..BuagtimB  UtiVicepBpReinh. 
Pythoa  K«tMttlaiaa^^a^/   Megasropbis   flavigeps. 


72c«L 
ftngnza  aeylatei  RvsieQy 
C?yliiidropfai«  rufns, 
0ruy,  72  oo. 

lifiyraphis  bioolor^(?rtfy ; 

Typhi  ope  nigro-aibus. 

Zhn».  72co. 
U^yrophis  horc&aldii, 

4^«y  ;  Typhlopa  ton- 

tMidii,  G^nth,  72  oc. 

kaftdara     braebyonrhos, 

.  r«sri,  72  gg. 

Upidura  oanaata,.  /an*  , 
fiaplooaroits  Geylonen- 
BH,  OwUh.  72  gg. 


Batagnl*  ocellata.    Gray  ; 

Smya  ocellata,    Dum, 

721 
Batagur   smithii.    Gray, 

MS.  72  g. 
Batagur    soiithii.    Gray, 
l^ugshunainitohii,  Gunth 

72  g. 
Batagur    teota,    Gray ; 

Paugshura  t6cta.<7nn^^. 

72  £. 
Batagur  tebtoria.    Gray  ; 

Pangshnra   tentoria, 

Gunth.  72  £. 


72  yy. 

Boltalia  tnhitktw.  Gray. 
Hemidaotylua  cocteei 
Dum.  72  8. 

Bombifroos   8iameiigi«| 
Gray,  Crocodilns  sia> 
menaiB,  Sekn,  72  B. 

BombilroiM   trigonopa. 
Gray ;  Croe^dilua  pa- 
lustris.  Less ;  72  k. 

Bronchocela  criatatella, 

Dum.     B.    cristatella^ 

Gnntk,  72  w. 
Brooehooela    oristatella. 

The  gruning,  72  w. 
Broikcboci4a  -gafetarosa^ 

Gray ;  B«  j«b«ta,  Dum. 

B  roD  choccia'  jubaia,  Dum^ 
72  w. 


iGhm^A,  coo. 
Bunganis   multiciDctufi. 
Slyth  ;   B.  aemif  asoii^ 

Bnngarus     aemiXaeciatos, 
KmM  72  cce. 


Gabrita,  Gray,  72  m.' 
Cabrita  bnioneay  Qrayi 

Cacopu8»  6^.  72>kk. 
CacopuB   ayatoma.'   Gihr, 
72  kkk. 


«pria  inteatiiiatis,  j^ar  • 
Cailophis  inteatiDaha, 
OurUh,  72  ooc« 

laptis  Berdmorel.  Bl. 
Wp, 


•IrotiA  aehizopkolis, 
WUeker,    Hydrophia 
8toke«y,  Gray,  72  eee. 


Batrachiana,  72  j  jj. 

BiaDcfa  oiger.  Gray  ;  J  a- 
paliTra  variegata,  Gray- 
72  V. 

Bitra    hydroide9»     Gray, 
Hipistes  hydriQU8,(^i(iitA. 

72  86. 


Buf  o  aepar,  Mi.  72  UU 

Bufo  beDgalenaia,  Daud. 

B'  »alauo8tict«i0,  Qunth. 

72  11L 

Bufo  calamita^  Laur.  B. 
calamiU,  Siesd,  72  111. 
Bufo  calamata.    MoeseL 

72  111. 
Bufo  uiariiiatiia,   Oray^^ 
melanoatictus,    Gunth, 
72  111. 
Bttio    diiereas*   Schneid, 
B.  Tulgans,  GMntk,lt\i\, 
Bofo  dubia  (Shaw),  Gray. 
B  melanostiotua,  Gun^^ 
72  HI. 


alamam  albirenter.^^^^ 

72  £f. 
Oalamaria^bficolor,  Abl#. 

bea   bieolor.    Qunlh. 

72  jj. 
Oalamaria  fnaoa,    Blyth. 

Ablabea  fuaoaa  ;  Othi 

72fl. 
C^latnaria    lionel,     Var. 

C.  aibivanter^  Qih.       ' 
Oalamari*  Io»gkMpa>  Can~ 

tor,  OzycalAmoa  loDgi- 

oeps,  72  gg. 
Calamaria  lumbiicoidea, ' 

Var  \    C.    uegro-alba, 

72  tf. 
Calamaria  monticola,  Canf 

Cyclophta  moatioola, 

Qunih.  72  jj, 
Calamaria  nigre-alba, 

72  fl. 
Calamaria  sagittariaCbir^. 

Ablabea  Bagittariu&,(r<A. 

72  jj. 


Bufo  galeafcua.   Oamboja/Oalamaria  aoiytal^  Sto/^2^ ; 

721)1.  'j    ^spiidura  braoh}orrho» 

Bufo  gargariuinBy  (7af>.  B.      Wayli  72  gg. 

vulgaris^  Gunth.  72  ill.  Cahmaria  tenuioeps,  Bth, 
Bufo  griseus,  Hallow,  B.     Ablabea  tenoioeps,  e,th^' 


Boa  arcuatna,  Dum.-  Bon- 
garus  comleus^   Daud. 
72  bbb. 
tboAunia  ohinenais,  Boa    candidus,    Omior, 


Oray ;    Kuprepea    ohi- 
wmiAB^  GmU,  70  n. 


BmtUk. 


aohiitoacim. 
72  pp. 


Biragania  o^^emileua, 
2>avfl.78bbb. 
Boa  ooniea^ScAneirf  ;'Oon. 
gylofdiiacomcua,  Jf^ayl. 
72  za. 
Boa  johati,   Ruis  ;  Eryz 
bMoheri,   Gray;    johnii, /Hwn.  72  ra. 
^r^b^P<ti8    Beloheri,    Bba    Krait.     WifUaMS  ; 
SNvmiAy  72eee.   .  I  Bnngunm  cmrfSthnB^Daud 

una  «t6gaa9,€MSf ;  Hy-'  72  bbb. 
Irophia  elegana,  Gunth,  Boa  lineata/S^oio  ;  Butt- 
le ^*«  (  garna    eteruleua,  Daud. 
lapeoMidet,  Gray,]  72  bbb. 

Boa  lineatue,  Gunth.  Bnn- 
Hams  08Bruleu8,  Daud. 

72  bbb. 
lydrophis  Undaayf  ^  Qr.  Boa  lit idus.  Cantor,  Bun- 
'S  fif.                           I    garuaoeeruleuB,  Daud^ 

73  bbb, 


vulgaria,6irita.  72  111 
Bufo  kelaartii,   GumtA. 

72  111. 
Bufo  melano8tictus^Nii<& 

72  Ul, 
Bufo  palinamm^.  Ouv.  B. 

▼ulgaria,  Ofknth.  72  111. 
Bufo  scaber,  Daud.    B. 


72  ii. 


Callophia  concinnus  Bed" 
d&m€,    C.    nigreaoena, 
Qunth,  72  ddd. 

Calloi^a  gracilia,    Oray, 
72  ccc. 

Callophia     inteatinalis, 


lydrophia  lapamoidea, 

^vjaA,72lfl 

iria     lindsayiy     ^ray^ 


Baefeobatictua,    Ghmtk)     Qmnth.  72  ccc, 
„  72  111.  Cdloph  a  biTircatus,  6th 

Bufovulgari8.^gi<A.7IlJL|    72  ccc. 
Bafovulgaiit  Japonioua,  Callophia   maedellandii. 


Se.  B.  ?uigaria.    &unth^ 
72 IIL , 


iinnth ;  72  ecc. 
Callophia  maculicepa,  Qih. 
'72ddd, 
Bnogama  annularia,2)<Ktu/ Callophia  nigreaceaa^  Gth. 


B.fa8ei«ta8,C<i»<.72  bbb. 
BuDgania  cernl0B8.i)aied. 

72  bbb. 
Bungarua  ceylonicus, 

72  bbb« 
Bongarua  fa8oi*tua,<7«fi^. 

72  bbb. 
Bungarua  faaciatua,  var. 

B.  Bi^nih.  B.  Myloniona 

Bunth.  72  bbb, 


72  ddd. 
Callophia-  Mmaeulatua, 

Qunth.  72  ddd. 
Callophia  univirgata.  StK 

O.  maccieUandii,Qk»<A. 

72  ddd. 
Calloselaama  rhodoatoma, 

^ttM;72hhh. 
Callula   pulchra,    Qunth. 
I    72  mmdi. 
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Calomnm  leoheoftultii,  jC«roMpiscftHiifttii8,  V'a^ 
J),  ii  B.  CAbritalesohe-i  CoariiuU^Oiiiili.  7S  zx. 
nanltii,  Qmnth.  72  n. 


Cftlotes  xnaria,  Qrap  ;  Li- 
zardB^  72  x» 

Calotei  opbiomachaii  72 

XX. 

Calotes  opliioniac1iU8,Gray 

C.  opbiomaclius,  OutUh. 

72  X. 
Calotes  jrouxii,  Blyth,  Ca* 

lotes  nigriJabris,  Petert, 

78  X. 
Calotes  rouxi,  Blifth  ;  C^ 
versicolor,   Ou»A,  72  w. 
Calotes    tricarioatijs, 

Bl^th  i  C.  marU,  Gra^, 

72  x. 
Calotes  Tersieolori  Dum, 

0.    Tersioolor,    Qunth- 

72  w. 
Calotes  Tersicobr.     The 

blood  sucker,  72  w. 
Calotes  viridis,  Oray  ;  C. 

▼ersieolor,  QamU  72  w. 
Calotes  viHdis,   K^laart  ; 

C.  opluomaehas,<?<(nU. 

72  z. 

Campsodactylns  lamarreif 
J),  d:  B.f  Hagria  Vos- 
mierii,  Qray^  72  q. 

Cantoria  elongata.  QuntA. 

72  qq. 
CantorL»  violacea^  Qirard 

0,  eloDgata,  OunlA.   72 

qq. 

Ciiooana  olivacea.  Gray, 
C.  oliTaoea,  Qmadk.  72  i. 

CaouanaoUvacea.  The  In- 
diaa  Loggerhead,  72  1. 

Carawala,  Davy.  Hyf^Dale 
nepra,  GuniA.  72.  Iii, 

Caretta  imbricata  (part) 
aapc.  C.  aquamata,  Qtk 
72  i. 

Caretta  sqaamata.  Ha?rk' 
biU  Turtle,  72  i. 

Ceratopbrjs   montaoay 
8M,  Megalopbrys  mon- 
taos,    Wagl     72     kkk 
Schleg,  Megalopfarys  mom 
tana,  WagL  72  kkk. 


Chamaeleo  ceylaniciyi, 
Lour,  Chaomleo  vulga 
ria,  Gunth.  72  aa. 

Chameleo    Tulgarim— The 
Common  ChameleoQ,  72 


CsBldpeltis  diotie,  J?idb».JColuber  liippiiB». 


filaphis    dione,     £>um, 
72  kk. 


Coloburus  eeylajiicu% 
J>ttm,  Silybiura  elUotfti, 
Gray,  72  ee« 


Changulia  albiventer, 
Qray,    Galamaria  albi 
venter,  Gm«<A.  72  f !• 


Chelonide,   Marine 
ilea,  72  L 


tur 


Chelonia  dossamiert,    D. 

<fe  B.,  Caouana  olivacea, 

Othr.  72  i. 
Chelooia   oliYaeea,  BmK 

Cacuana  olivacea,    GU> 

72  i. 


Chersydrus     fssoiatoa, 
Cttv.  Chersydrus  granu- 
Utosb  Gray,  72  aaa. 

Cheisydrna   gra&alaias. 
Gray,  72 


Coluber  serFycioicx&  Otrv 

H jpairhina  enhydris.  i>, 

d!  B.  72  IT. 
Coluber    auaatomoeatnSf 

Daud,,  Hydrus  piscator, 

Sehneid,  72  nn. 
Coluber   arnenais,    Shaw, 

Sioiotes  russelii,  D.  ft 

B.  72  hh. 
Coluber  auUcns,   L.  Lyoo- 
don  aulicus,  BoU^  72  ww. 
Coluber  bipunotatus.  Can- 
tar,  Leptorhytaon  Jara 

Guntk.  72  xx» 
Coluber    blumenbachii, 

M^rr  ;  Ptyaa .  muoosua. 

Cope,  72  U. 


Cerberus   boeformis,    J). 

ft   B*,      C,    cinereos 

Gray,  1^  rr- 
Cerberus  cinereos,    Qray, 

72  rr. 

Cerberus  obtusatus,  Cuv, 
C.  rhynohope,  RumeHL 
72  rr. 

Cerbrus  rhyaehops,  uSut- 
sctt,  72  rr. 


Chiamela  lineata.  Gray, 
C.  Gray,  72  q. 

Chiira  indiea,  Gray,  72  h. 

Chitte,  RumhU*  Ind,  Atre- 
tium  aohisteaum  fimuk. 
72  p^ 

Ohitulia   faaoiata,    Gray, 
Hydrophis    longioeps, 
Quntk,  72  fff . 
Chitulia  inoroata.  Gray, 
Hydrophis  ornata,GttnlA. 
72  fCf. 

Chryaopelea  ornate,  ^.Cb, 
paradisit  Bm^  72  uu. 

Chryaopelea   rubescens, 
GnaiJL  72  uu. 

Clstttdo  amboinen8i8,Gmy 
i>.  ft  B,  Caora  Amboi- 
nensia,  Qray^  72  e. 

Cistndo  r?)  ^>«^^  <7«*^» 
Emvs  bealii>  Qn^,  72  f . 

Oistudo  tiif asoiata,  Grayy 
Cooca  trifaaoiata,  72  e« 

Clothonia   Jobou,    Gray, 
Eryx  Johuii,  Dutu,  72  Eft 


rectangnlas,  (rnry,72  ao. 
Coluber /«ra,  ^mnb,  Lsp- 
torhytaon    Jar^  Gwik. 
72  ^x. 

Coluber   korroe,     Mdum,, 

Ptjras  korros,(7ape.72mm. 

Coluber  UdcaudatoSf  X^ 

Platoms  seutatvs,  GactL 

72  ddd. 

Coluber  malignus,  Bami, 
Lyoodoa  stciatas,.  An. 
9tU,  72  WW. 
Coluber  melaniiraa,  filh*, 
Callophis  trlmacuhtoBy 
Gunik,  72  ddd. 
Col  uber  malaaan»,adMqg: 
Compeoaoma  mrtaannaa, 
Z>.  ft  B.  72  11. 
Coluber  molunu,  L.,  ^. 
thon  moloroa,  G^styi  7S 


Coluber  montioolua,  JSa^f- 
fOM-  8iiaotea     m senllil^ 
D.kB.  72  hh. 
Coluber  bnocatuBy  X.  Ho-jColuber  mucosua,  L^  Vt^ 


Cobra  monil  o{  Europ 


ma&opsis  buecata,  Kkal. 
72  sa. 
Coluber  caUioephaloB, 

Ounik.  72  kk. 
Coluber  candidus,  L.  Bun 
gnrus  GS9rulens,    Daud, 
72  bbb. 
Coluber  ooudanarus,  Mtrr. 
Psammophis  condAnarus 
Blyth,  72  tt. 
Coluber  curvirostris,  Caa- 
tor ;  Zamenis  iasciolatus, 
iS.'K.  72  mm. 
Coluber  deoorus,    SAotp, 
Dendrophis  piota.  SchJ^g, 
72  uu. 

Colubttr  dhumna»  Cantor; 

C.  Ptyaa  mucosas.  Cope, 

72  11. 

Coluber  dhumnades.   Can 

tor,  Zaocya  dhumnades. 

Cope,  72  Du. 

Coluber  diadema,  Blytk, 

Zamenii  ventrimacuUtus 

Qu nth.  72  mm. 

Coluber  diadema^  Seltieg. 

Zamenis  diadema,  Gunih. 

72  mok 

Coluber  dioue.  Pail,  Ela- 

phis  dione,  Dum,  72  kk. 

Coluber  iascioUtus,  Shato, 

Zamenis  lasciolatua,  Jtaa- 

idl,  72  mm. 

Culuber  gramineua,  Shaw, 

Trimeresurus  graminaua, 

BimeUp  72  hhh. 

Coluber  hebe,   Baa^ 


eaas 


in  Peuinaula.     Dabois 
russellii,  Ounth.  72  iii. 


meuis    fasciolatos,   j^ut- Coluber 


C<BciIia  glutinosa,  L^  Epi- 
criuQi  gltttioosum,   Z>. 
^  B.  72  nnn. 

CoBcilia  hypocyanea,  Has- 
oeit.    Epiciium  glntino- 
Cercaspis  carinata,  72  sx.l    sum,  D,  d:  B,  72  nnn. 


72  mm. 
Coluber  hebe,  Seh.  Lyoo- 

don  aulicus.  Bote,  72  ww. 
Coluber    belraa«    Daud. 

Cynophis  helenai  GutUk, 

7211. 


Coluber  hexagoooto8,(7cii*  Coluber  russellii.   Sham, 


tar ;  Xenelaphis  hesago- 
uotus,  GuntA .  72  mm. 


mneoBus,  €ope^  72  IL 
Colubet  myetenibaBa,  L, 

Mus,  Pasaeiata  Djretso- 

sans.  Gray,  72  w. 

Coluber   naja.    Z.,   Vila 

tripudtana,  Jferr.  7^aa«. 

Coluber  nepa,  Zemr.  Hyp- 

nale  nepa,,  Gnmik.  72  tiL 

Coluber  nigromargiaataii, 

Blyth,  Zaeeya  nigTOBB^ 

giuatus,  Gunih.  72  rr. 
Coluber  nympha,    Dami, 

Odootomus  nviapha,  D. 

ft  A  72  kk. 
Coluber    ornatua,     Shns^ 

Chrysopelea    pamdisi,  ' 

Boie.  72  ou. 
Coluber  oxyoephalaa,  Ai«. 

Gonyosoma      tiryimphi 

lum,  />.  ft  ^.  72  ta^ 
Coluber  pieica,  Qm.   Den. 

drophis    picta,     adUoL 

72  uu. 
Coluber  pMurinua,  Sham. 
Ophltea  aaboiDCtaa,y^ 

72  XX. 
Coluber  plumbeas,   Hypu 

sirhina  plmabea,  Wa^ 

72  rr» 
Coluber  p^rphy vaeeaa/^a- 

tor.  72  kk. 
Coluber   quadrf-fawiafa^ 
Cantor',  Compaoaoaia  a- 
diatum,  iSiits.  72 IL 
Coluber  radiatu  a,   jfrfaiy 

Compeoaoma  radiala^ 

Rm-  72  U. 


72  nn. 
Coluber  reticularis 

Compeoaoma 

G«atA.7211. 
Colo  boi^rufowdonatosi 

Qunih.  72  kk. 


Daboia  ruaseliii,  Qaih. 
72  iu. 


72rjCXX 


JUEPTILKS. 


REPTILES. 


Simotos  ruMeUif  D»AB», 

72  hh. 
Col  a  bar  Maromatesi  Dum^ 

BlapbU  Muromates, 

/>iiM.72kk. 
Coluber  sohtatosas,  Daud, 

Atretimn  Bchistosum, 

GitHtk,  72  pp. 
Coluber   sfcoUta'y    Linn. 

72  oo. 
C<4aber  ttrtatns,    Shaw. 

LiycodoQ  BtriatOB,    Ru$. 

•ell,  7« 


CaryphodoQ  earinatng, 
,OuntA»  Zaooya  nigromar- 
ginatus,  Qunth'  72  tm. 

CorypbodoQ  hezahoDotus, 
Gnnih,  Xeneiaphis  hexa- 
hoiiobus,  Ounth.  72  mm. 

Croeodilns  biporoatiia, 
Ccaulijf.p    C.     paloatris, 
Leai.  72  k. 

Crocodilus  biporoatuSyCuf. 
C.  poro8U8»  SehnM  72  k. 

Crocodilus  bombifruDs, 
Oray,  G.  palustris.  L$8S, 
72  k, 


trigoiiata,    Boie^ 

72  WW. 
Colaber  TeiiinmamilatoB^ 

tfrajf.  Zamenia    Teniri- 
XBaenlata«,  Ountk,  72  mm 
Coiopaoaoma  hodgaunii^ 

OuntK  72  U. 
Compeoaoma   melaunrum^ 

2>.  dfB.,7t\l  . 
Compsoaoma   radiatum^ 

BUMM,  72  IL 

CompflosooM  retioolare* 
OtttUk.  7211. 


Colaber  trigoiia}i8«ScAflr«i(2|CrooodiIa8  galeatus^  Cuv, 

C.  Siamenais,  ScAn.  72  k, 
Croeodilaa  longiroatria^ 
Sckneid,,.  Qaviolis  gan- 
getioua,  QurUh.  72  k, 
Crocodilus  palnatris,  Le$8. 

72  k. 
Crooodilas  pondioerianus, 

Gunih,  72  k. 
Crooodilua  porosus.  Schnd. 

72  k. 
Crooodilns  siamensbi.ScAii. 
72  k. 
^«/«»#^  !««..  ICrocodiluatrigonops^Qray. 

Condanarousai/ZKM.  Psam-4    C-paliUtns,  Le^a,  72  k. 


Haboio   rusaellii,  Qunth, 

72  iii. 
Daboia  rnssellii,  Gray.-  B. 

ruasellu^  Gunth.  72  iii. 
Dactyletbra     beogaleoaia, 
^eM.  Rara   hexadactyla, 

Lesaon.  72  ijj. 
Oapatnaya  lankadiTanaf 

M.  Kbinophia  ozyrbya- 

chuB^empr.  72  dd. 
Dapatnaya  trOTelyana.  Ke- 
laart,  Rbinophis  trevelya- 

nua,  Guntk.  72  dd. 
Disia  olivacea.  Or,  £tipre- 

pea  oIivaoeua|0«n/A.  72  o. 
Dendrophia  boii,    Cant, 

Dendrophia  picta.  Schleg. 

72  uu. 
Dendrophia  oroata,  Sehl. 
I  Obryaopelea  paradisi^^ote. 

72  mi. 

Dendrophia  paradiaei.  Mot- 
ley. Chryaop^lea  paradin, 
Bote*  72  uu, 

Dendrophia  piota,  Sehleg. 
72  uu. 


mophia  condanarua,fi/^M 
72  tt. 
Cophias  hypnale,    if  err  ; 
Hvpnale  nepa,    OwUh* 
72  ui. 
Cophias  mgro-marginataa, 
KuhL,  Trimeresurua  tri^ 
l^oaocepbaLua,  QutUh,  72 
fahh. 
Cophias  trigunooephalua^ 
Mertn,  TrimersBOrna  tri- 
goooeephalua,    (Junih. 
72hhh. 

Coronella  albooiocU,  Cant. 

Simotae    albocinctua, 

D.  ^  B.  72  il. 
Corooella  ealKoephaliui, 

Oray,  Coluber  porphy- 

neeoa.  Cantor,  72  kk. 
Coronella   panociculatns, 

Oray,  SimotPii   punctu- 

Htos,  Ounth.  72  ii. 
Coronella  ru88elli!,.5tfA^. 

Simoiea  maacUil,  D,kB- 

72  hh. 
Coronella  striata,  i7tf/2oire/2, 

Lyeodon  mfozonatuBj 

Cmnior,  72  WW. 
Coronella  violacea,    Cant .  j 

flimotes    punotulatua, 

Gnnth.  72  ii. 
Coronella  baUodeira«  Bote. 
Ablabea  baliodeirua,  Dum. 
f72u. 


Crocodilus  vulgaris,  Dufn. 

C.  palustris,  Leet,  72  k. 
Cf'yptelytropB    carioatua, 

Cope.f  Triraereaunia  cari- 

natua,  Gray,  72  hhh. 

Cryptopua  granosua,   D,  & 

B,,  Bmyda  grano8a,^«n^A 

72  h. 

C'lora,  5p«  78  <*•  ^ 

(hiora  amboineusfa,   Oray, 

Baning  (»r  Cuoro,  72  e. 
Cuora    flavomarginata. 

Black    bellied  box   Tor- 
toise, 72  e. 
Cyolemya  moiihotii,  Gray, 

Pyxidea  Monhotii,  72  e. 
Cylindropbis  macnlatoa, 

Wa&i.  72  dd, 
Cylindrophla  reaplendena, 

Wagl.  72  co. 
Cylindrophia  ruf  ua,   Gmy. 

72  ec. 
Cyolophia  montioola,  72  jj. 
Cyolophis  major,    Ovntk, 

72  jj. 
Cynophia  biatrigataa^Gray, 

Cynophia  helena,  Uunth. 

7211. 
Cynophia  belena,   Qunth. 

7211. 
Cynophia  malabaricnt, 

Quntk.  72  IL 

QyrtodaotyluB    pulchellua, 

Gray,    Gymnodaotylna 

^ ^-    -  .     ^  I    pulohelloa,  WaaL  72  t. 

Co^rp^on   oarinatnfl,      (cyrtoclomya  flav^argina 


Dipaas  monUcoIa,C<7fifof/ 

Pareaa  monticola,  72  yy* 
Dipaaa    nigromargiuatn, 
Biy.  D.  bubalina,^;^. 
72  vv. 
Dipaaa  multlfaaciata,^/^. 

72  WW. 
Dipaaa   r^bescens,   Gr, 

Ghryaopelea  rubeiicens, 

Suntk.  12  uu. 
Dipaaa   trigbnata,  Boie» 

72  WW. 

Disteira  dolikta,  Zaeep, 

72  ^eee. 
Diateira  dnmeriliij  Jan ; 
Diateira  doliata^  Zaien, 
72  eee, 
Diateira^praeaou^ata^Z).  S 

B,  Hydrbpbia  viperina, 

»untA,  72  8Rg. 
Dogania  guntherf.  Or* 

Triooyx  guntheri,^/*/- 

ler,  72  h. 
Dogania  aub-plana,  Graiy, 

Trionyx  aubplanna, 

^ch^oeiff.  27  h. 

Doliophis  flaviceps,  Otr* 
ard  Callopbia  bivii-gatua, 
GM,  72  occ. 


Dermatoobelya  coriaoea, 

Quntk,  72  j. 
Dilopbyrus  mentagor,  QtA. 

Fhysignathua  mentager. 

Gtffl^^  72  y. 
Diploderma  polygonatum,  -  ,   -       .    .    , 

Hallomlh  Japalura  poly-  ^"^^  duaaumien,  I)um. 

gonaU,  72  v.  r^  ^^  "z. 


Draco  daudinii,  Dvm.  D. 
volana  et  prffipus^Z..7;2  u. 


Uiplopelma  ornatum^  Far. 
Qunth,  72  HI. 
Diplopelmu  ornatum.  Far, 
B,   Qunth.  D.  pulchrum. 
Gunth.  72  ill. 
Diplopelma  pulcbrum. 

Qunth,  72  111- 
D'psaa  boop8,G«}i^^.  72  vy. 
Dipaas  boa,  .S'cAZ^.Ambly- 

otiphalus  boa  (Kuhl,) 

72  yy. 
Dipaaa  bubal inai    S'^ha, 

72  vv. 
Dipaaa  carinata,  Seinw. 

Pareaa  carinata,    WagL 

72  yy. 
Dipaaa  ceyloneuaie,  72  ww. 
Dipaaa  cynodon.  Cantor. 

Dipaaa  gokool,    (fray, 

72  WW. 
Dipaaa  dendrophila,  Wagl 

72  vv. 
Dipaadomorphua  ceylonen. 
Sunth,   Dipaaa  cey. 


Ounth^  Zaocya  earioatua, 
Guntk.  72  nn, 
^atyphodon  oarinatna,  Gth 
^aoctya  dhwnnadea,dop« 

Goiyphoidon  faaciolatua, 
Omntk.  ZMienia  f  aaciola- 
ivm,  Bust.  72  mm. 


Draco  bimaeulatua.  72  n. 

Draco  mapulattia,  CatiUfr, 
72  u, 

Draco  ros^ratna,  ——.Pro- 
bably iromBorueo,  27  n. 

Draco  viridi^^  Sehleg,^  D. 
volana  et  prapoa.  L.72  u. 

Draoo  viridia  et  fuacua,   , 
Baud.,  D.  volana  et 
prtepoaL,  72  u. 

Draco  Tolaua,  Cantor, ,  D« 
volana  at  pifepoSi  L.72  u. 

Draco  volana  et  pnepoa, 
L.  72  u. 

Draouuonltifl  raaculatns, 
^ray.,  D.  maculatus. 
Cantor,  72  u. 

Dryinus  nasuttia,  Morrl 
Pasaerita   mycterizans, 
Grt.  72  vv. 

Dryinub  praainna,Ca«f//ir. 
TragopB  praainna  Wag\, 

818,    cruMA.   i^ipsaa  cey-     '      ^^* 

locensia,  72  ww.  Dryiophia  front! cinctus^ 

Dipaadomorphua  trigona-    GtinM.  Tragopa  front!- 

tus,  Pitzy  Dipaaa  trigo-   oinotua,  Quntk,  72  v v. 

nata.  Bote,  72  ww.  iDryiophia  nasutna,  BeU. 

Dipaaa  ferruginea.  Cantor}  IVagopa,  Wa/gl,  72  vv. 


Fsammodynaatea   pul^ 
verulentua,  Ountk,  72  tt. 


ta.  Gray,  Cuora  flavoma^joj^^^  for8tem(?un<A.72vv. 


ginata,  72  e. 

D 

Daboia  elegans,   G.  Z,  il/., 
D.  ruaaellii,  Qumtk.  72  iii 

D&boia  pulohella,  Qray, 
D.  rii88«UU|  GunUi.  72  iii 


iDipaaa  fuacua,  MoUey,  D. 

boopa,  Gantk.  72  vv. 
Dipaaa  gokool.    Gray. 

72  WW. 
)lp8a8  laevia,  SrVag.  Pareaa 

leevis,  Diim.  72  yy. 


Dryiophia  nasuta,  Schleg. 
Paaaerita  mycterizana. 
Or.  72  vv. 

Dryiophia  prasina,  Bote, 

Tragopa  praaina    Wagt, 

72  vv. 

Dryiophia  tropidococoyx, 

OufiA,  Tropbiduccyx 

I  perotteti,  Qunth.  72  uu. 


72yyy 


Sk 


REFTILI^. 


SBPTaSg. 


B 

EcbU  cftrin^tftf  lferr.72  iii. 

EUphisdione,  Dum./I2\\i 
EUphis    parayaaii^   Wugl., 
B.8aiiromate8,/)t(mJ2  kk. 
Eiaphis  teeniarOBi  Cope. 

n  ii. 

Elaphis  virgatUB,  Otinfr. 
E.  tiBiuurus,  C?ope.  JP^. 
72  11. 


EUps  bivirgfchiB,    Bme* 
ScfUeg.  Callophia   binr> 
gatU9y  QufUh.  72  000. 

ElapB  boa)foriou,   Schneid. 
Cerberus  rhynchopa^  Rui- 

£Ja|i0  biingaroides.  Cant,, 

Xeonrelapa  bfmgaroides^ 

Qvnik  Ti  ooo, 
ElapK  dor«ai0,Gray.,Oligo- 
don  dorBaU8,(/ttnM.72  Kb. 
ElaiNi  flavieepB,  Cantor. 

CftllepbiB  bivirgatus, 

Qunth.  72  000. 
ElapB  furcatuB,  Schneid, 

Callopbia  inteaiinalist 

Qunth.  72  ceo. 
ElapB lotestinalifl,  Cantor. 

CflHopbiB  iateatinaliB, 

Qunth.  72  04^o, 
ElapB  maco)eUandii,i20»n}i< 

Callophia  maooleklandii, 

Gunih.  72  coo. 
EUpB  maoaUoepB,   Qiiiif^. 

Callophia  maculicepB, 

Gunth.  72  ddd, 
EldpB  melanuruBy   Cantor., 

fSaSlophia  maonlicepa^ 

Qunth.  72  ddd. 
Elaps  nigro-maonlftttiB^ 

Cantor.,  Callophis   gra- 
cilis, Gr«y,72oco. 
Ekpa  perRooatiiBy  Siyth., 

Callopkis   macofollandii, 

Qunth.  72  rldd. 
ElapB  trimaculatna,   Merr. 


^EngyivDiBft  namiBbnitiiiDf 
Cuv.   Cacopna  ayatoma, 
(tnath.  72  UK 
Engyatoma  omatom.  Dual. 
Diplopelma  ornatamj 

9untA.  72  111. 
Engyatoma  pnlcbram^Hal. 
Diplopelma  palphniiD, 
Gunth.  72111. 

EDbydrina  bengaleoflu^ 
Gray,  72  g^g. 

Enhydria  nigrooiDotus, 
Mcrr.  Hydrophia  nigro^ 
cinctAfRusHU,  72  Iff. 

Enioognatbna,  iMiff   Jan. 

AblabeB  aagittariiiB,  Bunth 

«      72  jj. 
Eioya  kachuga,  Gray,  Bar 

tagnr  liDeatu8,G un^.  72  f.  Epicrium^glnbinoBum,  2>. 
Emya  lioeata^  Qrajf,,  Bata-   ^  B.  72  Dim, 

gnr  liDeatna,  Qunth-,  72  g.'Epiorium  haavelUi,  (Pitz.) 
Emyamaorocephala.Broad    IVagl.     B.     glatiaoBum, 

headed  Terrapen,  72  f.      \  V.tk  B.^Si  nnn. 
Emya  mutioa.    The  Cbu-BpioriammoBochroiimGA 


Emya  benneHii^  Gray.,  E. 

ainenais,  72  f. 
Smyfl  berdpsorel,  Bl^iM,  S. 

oo^llata,  DUM.  72  f. 
Emya  oraaa  100 Ilia.    Thiek* 

Deoked  Fond  Tortoiae, 

72  f. 
Emya  dbongoka,  Ora^B, 

Batagu  dbongoka,  Qunth. 

72  g, 
Emya  duTanoellii,  Dam. 

Batagar  dhougoka^G  UMt^ 

72  g. 
Eroya  flavo-nigra,  Lea.,  E. 

thurgii,  72  f . 
Emya  hamilionii,  Gray^  E. 

yruttata,  Gmy,  72  f. 
mya  bamiltonii.  Yellow 
spotted  Emys,  72  f . 


Eameaodon  atriatus.  Cafe, 

LyoodoB  rafoieiHitita,Oi»- 

tor,  72  WW. 

Buprepea,  Wmffier,  7£  ■« 
Enprepea  cbiuecaia,  78  o- 
Euprepea  eroeatii,    Dowl 

E.  oUvaoeuB,  OmtM.  72  a. 
Euprepea  macoburiua, 

BlytJk,  72  o. 

Euprepea  olivaeenay  72  a. 
Euprepea  rufeacena,  Camt, 

£«  prepea  ru  feooena,  ^mll. 

72  D. 
Euprepea  mfeaoana.    Crb- 

mun  ludian  ^iok,  72  a. 
Euprepea  tniincata,  ^ra§, 

72  0. 
Ev6Bia  bellis  Dim*.,  Keiaia 

moDodaotyla,  Guntk-  72% 
Eveaia  moBodactjla,Grc|^ 

Neaaia  monodaeiyUy 

Gunth.  72  q. 


72  nnn. 

Epiorium  monoefaroua, 
Bhek,    £.  moDoobromn, 
QantK  72  nnn. 


aan  Terrapeot  72  f . 
Emya  muticna^  Cantor*, 
EmyB  nfgrioana,    Gr«y«, 

E.  mutioa,  72  f. 

Emya  nigra,  Blyth.,  E.      Er^tmochelya  Bonaraata, 
craaaicoUia,  72t.  ^^«..  /t«Jl*«.T^^ «.„»•».« 

Emy.  niarioana,  Qray.  The  ^I^IT  ?5T      *^"'"*^*' 
Blackiab  Pond   Tortoiae,  ^««''^-  7^  i. 
7*2  f^  jErpeton  tentaculatnB,£a<r. 

Emya  ocellata.     Ocellatedj 
Pond  Tortoise,  72  i. 


EmyB,  5p.  72  t 

Emya  picqtjotii,   Zm9.    E. 

guttata.  Gray,  72  f. 
Emya  plat ynota.   Gray., 

NotochelyB  platynota. 

Gray,  72  e. 
Emya  reevesii.    Reevea^a 

Pond  Tortoise,  72  f, 
Emya  sebae.  Gray.',   E.  tri- 

juga,  Schweigff.  72  f. 
Emya  siamenais.  Gray  MS 

Geoemydagrandia,  Qray, 


Callonhia  trimaoulatua,     ^^  ^ 

Qunth.  72  ddd.  lEmya  ainenaia.    The  Cbi- 


Elapa  univirgatuB,  Qunth. 
Callophia  macclellandii 
Otin(/i.,72dtid. 

Empap;ii8ia  flaveaoeTia, 
Gray  ,  Varanus  flave- 
Boena,  Giuii^*  72 1. 

Emyda,72h, 

Em  yd  a  granosa.  The  Boti- 

goma,  72  h. 
Emyda  punctata,     Cray,, 

E.  granosa,  Gwn^.  7^  h. 
Emyda  punctata,  Kelaart., 
E.ceylonen3iB,Gttn«*,72  h 


Ferania  aieboldlif  p.  72  vu 

Fordonia  onicolor,    Gray, 

72  qq. 

a 

Gayialia  gangetieaa.    Tbe 

gariU  or  Nakoo. 
Gecko  gnttatna,  72  r. 
Gecko   homalooepludiiSy 

THet;  Ptyeho«omi  hona- 


nese  Pond  Tortoiae,  72  f . 
Emys  spinoaa,  Gray,  Geo- 
emyda   Bpiooaa,   Gray 

72  e. 
Emys  tecta,  Gray.,    Pang- 

Bhura  teota*  72  f. 
Emys  tectum  (adult), Gray, 

Pangahura  teatoria,G«iUA|  -streaked  Skink,  72  p 
72  f«  Rnmeeea  iadioiks,  72  p. 

Emya  tentoria,  Gray,Pang-  lilumeoea  isodactylua.    The 
Bhura  tentorial  72  {.  ahort-tued  Skiuk,  72  p. 


Emya  tbermalij,    Rtyn.  E, 

trijuga,  Schweigg.  72  f. 

Emyathorgii.  TheThurgi, 

72  f. 
Emys  trigibboaa,    LeM. 

Pamgabora  tecta,  72  f . 


flerpeton  tentaculatum,     locepbalum,  G^ntk.  72  x. 
aun/A.  72  88.  Gecku  obineDsi*,   Grm^^Q. 

Japonicua,  ^wttfft.  72  r. 
Geoko  japonieoa,  78  r. 
Geokomooarehiia,   Arav, 
72  r. 
Gecko  reeveaii,  Orap, 

Gecko  gnttaiujt,    GmA 

72  r. 
Gecko  smith ii,  Srmpt7%i. 
Gecko  ateotor,  79  r. 
Gecko  tried  roa,  Dctud, 

flemidactylos     triediQi, 

Qtunth.  72  a. 
Geoclemys  macrocephala, 

^ay,  Emya  macrocefha- 

U,  72  f, 
Geoclemya  reeveaii,  ^ny, 

Emya  reeveaii,  72 f* 
Geoemydatfilp.  72  e. 
Geoemyda  apiooaA,   Gray. 

The  apiDoua   Tortoias, 

72  e. 

Geophia  miercKsepiuda^ 

72  gg. 

Qymaopns  oarlalagniea. 


Erpeton  tentaoaloi  Lacep. 
Herpeton  tentaou latum, 
Gunih.  72  aa. 

Erys  braminva,   Daud. 

Typblopa  braminua|G«RtA 

72  CO. 
Eryx  oouicna,  Dum.   Gon- 

gylophia  oooicua,    Wojgl. 

72  u. 
Eryx  jobnii,  Dum.  72  sf . 
Kryx  macolatua,  ffailamdl. 

Eryx  Johnii,  Dum.  72ca. 

Endipsas  cynodon,  Gunth. 
72  vv. 

Eumeoes  WiegmaoD^  72  o 
En.  albopunctatus,  72p. 
Eumecea  biliaeatuB,    The 
black-striped  Sktnk,  72  o. 
Eumeoes  chalcides,  72  p« 
Bqmeoes  hardwiokii,White 


tagar  baaks  T£  g 
Emya  bealii.  The  Speckled 

Pond  Tortoiae,  72  f. 
Eanys  belangori.   Less.,  E. 

tryuga,  SchK'eiqg  72  i. 


E.  puiictatu8,&tca<A«  72  p. 
Eumeoes  quadrivii|(atQB« 


Emys,  72  e. 

^yabaska,  Qray.,  Bata- 

r.  ^**^  utt^^lP  a..«w    njEmys  trijuga,  Ceyloneae.l  ^aitow.,  Mabouia^qnadri 
^r'    ^L'  7!^^*'          ^old  ToitSse.  72  f .             lineata.    Gw,^h.  n\ 
toffurba8ks72g.  Emys  trivittaU,    Dirm., "-- 

Batagar  affinis,   Gunth 

72  g. 
Emya  guttata,  Gray,  72  f. 


Enraeeea  punotatua>  Var.,  {Boddatrt)  Caw^  Ttwft 
EumHSea  albopuaotataa,  Javanicua,  ScftaDei^.72  b. 
Gunth.  72  p.  Gymaopro  doTmooefliii 

Eumecea  puMtatuBy  If MiirM    />»aa.^  Tiionyx 


(Rumeoea  reeveaii,  72  p. 
EumHoea  acblegelH,  72  o. 
K'lmecee  taprobaoeBBia, 
Keh  72  p. 


on  a,  Cuv.  ^%  h. 

QyaiiM>ini8  iBdioaa,  0»-, 

Gkitra  iadioa,  ^vy,  71  k 

Gymnopna  j«vaiii6a8.AiB» 

Trioaiyx  javaaieva, 

Sekaiiigg.  72  h. 

Gymnopaalineatiia,  i^a** 

Cbiira  indica,  Qray,  7S  k| 


^U^% 


i 


REPTILES, 


BEPTILES. 


Oyoiaopas  oeellakas,  Zhim 
Triooyz  gsngekieiu^  Omv. 

Gy luaopns  subplanufl«  DUin 
Trionyx  8Ubplaaa8> 

QonyoBoina    oxycepbaltttu, 
IP.  AB.7%tt. 

Gouyosouis  virido,    Wagl' 
Qoiiyo60Dia  oxyoeph«- 
lum,  D.  4s  B,  p.  1%  tt. 

Googylophiii  ooAious^  Wdgi 

72  BS. 


HerpetodryM  prionolus^    iBydvophi«eeonile8oeD»^Qr. 


fi 


HagrU   TOSmserrU,    Oray 

72  q. 
Hftlya  blomhvffii,   QufiiK 

72  iii. 
«ft(yB  elliotti^^iUi.  7S  iii 
Ual  ja  hiniakyanua,  Quntk. 

li  iii. 

Ophiopbagofl  «laps,6if»tA. 
73bbb. 
Haoiodryas    (bansah) 

opbiopbagUB,  datUr, 
Opbiophagiis  ekp«;Qvj»U. 

74bbb 


Haplocercm    CeyloMiiais,   Gray,  72  qq 


CaiUorf  Ablabng  melaiio* 

oepbaliis,  QuHth,  72  jj. 
Hetpe^  teDtaculatunii 

Qu/Hth.  72  88. 
Uioulia  iudicAi  Or.  Eume- 

oes  iadi6u8k  UurUk.  72p. 
Hinulia  raefesii,    Gray. 

BumecM  reevesli,  Qunth 

7*,  pi 
Uii>istfe8   faseiataB,    Oray 

Hipiates  hydriniia^^aalA. 

72  as. 

Hipial6»  hydrtnas,  72  w. 
Uomaiopsia   aer.  Schley,, 

flypBii'hiua    onhydris, 
/>.  4k  B,  72  rr. 
Homalopsis  buuoatut,  Kukl 

72  88. 

jHomabpsiaenbydris,  Can 

tor,  Hypsirbina  enhydria^ 

D,  k  B,  72  IT. 
Homalopaia   bardwiokii, 
Oroy.^  Coluber  buooaea, 
KnM.  p.  7888. 
Homalop«i>  berpeton, 

Sehleg^  p.  72  n. 
Homalopais  bydrinua,  Can- 

<o}'.,  Hipiates  bydriuus^ 

Quntk,  72  88. 
Homalopaia  lecioob»lia, 

8ekl%g,  Fordonia  unioolor, 


Qunth.^  72  gg. 
HeihidactyliM  leachenaultii 

Jt.'d.  />.  ife  B.  72  8. 
^einidaotyiaa    maoulatw, 

/>«ak  72. 
HetntdAotylas   marpnatua 

Witgnu  Nyoteridium 

scbueiderij  OwUh.  ,72  t« 
Semidactylus  nanus,  Can 

tor ;  Oecko   japonioua, 

Quntk.  7*2  f. 
fi«inidactylu8    peionii* 

D.  4f  B.  E'eripia  can  bona, 

QuntK  72  t. 
Bemidactylua  peroniii  J^un^ 

P«ripia  peronii,  Oimlh, 

71  s. 
?  Hemtdaotylua  pievesiiy 

Kelaari ;  a.  maoulatua, 
Dtffli.  *Jt  a. 
Hemtdaotylna  plaiyarua* 
Wiegm.   Myoberidiuno 
acbo^ideri,  QutUk,  72  t. 
Heuiidactyiua   triedrua, 

72  a. 
Hemidaciylus   triedrus^ 
Lets.  H.trii)dru8,  Quuih. 

Herpetodryaa  eblonSj,  ffal- 
lam,  Cyc^opbiB  major. 

J?it«a.72Ji. 

Jferpeiodryas  heiena^  Sek., 
CyuopbiabebiDa^  QuhiL 

72  U. 
herpetodryaa  malabarionej 

Jerdong  C/nophia   mala- 
barious.  ^unth,  72  11.      | 


Uomalupsis  olivaoeas.Cont 

Hypsirbiaa    enbydris, 

V.d;  B.  72  rr. 
Homalopaia  pluuibea,  Boie, 
HypairbiDa    plumbea, 
H'«y*.  72  rr. 
Homaiopdis  rhyDCbo)i8y 
Cantor,  Oerberuaeinereas^ 

Gray,  72  rr. 
Homalopsia  ecbneideri^fi^t;^* 

Cerbema    oinereua^  Gcray 

72  rr. 
Homalo|isia  aieboldii, 

Sehteg,,  Feraiiia  ueboldiii 

Qmik.,  p.  72  aa. 
UomMc^pais  osmiconata 
Bly.H,  bacoata,/ri^u/.,72sa 


72  eee. 

Hydropbia  oantoris,  72flf. 
Hydropbia  cbloria,  Daud. 

72  fff. 
Hydropbia    colubrinaa, 

Sohieg.  PUtoriu  aoutatoa, 

Gunth,  72  ddd. 
Hydropbia  coronata/Gm^A. 

72  fff. 
Hydrupbia  curUi  OutUK 

72  ggg. 
Hydropbia    cyanocincU. 

The  CbittuI^  72  eee. 
Hydropbia  cyauooinctOB, 

baud.   Hy.    cyauocinota, 

Qunlh,  7 2  eee. 
Hydropbia  doliata,  Qray, 

By.elegana,  Qunth,,72  fff. 
Hydropbia  doliata^    Fikh,, 

Hy.  viperiua,    GvnM. 

7i  ggR. 
Hydropbia  el^aoa,  Qunth., 

72  fff. 
Hydropbia  ellioii,  Ounth., 

72  fff. 
Hydropbia  fasoiata,  Gray.^ 

Hy*   Qoronaiaj    Qttnth^ 


Hydropbia    nigrooinetay 

8eh.  Hy.torquftta,  Ounik. 

72  fff. 
Hydnia  nigrooioetoai  Caf»- 

tor,  Rydropbitt   torquata, 

Gunih.  72  fff. 
Hydropbia  nifCt'ooinetuai 

Daud^  ¥iy*  uigrociucta, 

Runell,  72  fif. 
Hydropbia      uigroeioetfl, ' 
Sch\  Hy.  robuato  Gunth*^ 

72  eee. 
Hydropbia  obscunis,  Dand , 
Hy.  gracilis  /?wifeW.72  fff. 
Hydropbia  obseut^,  Gray, 

Hydropbia  cblori8>  IkiuU. 

72  fff. 
Hydropbia  ornata,  Guntk. 

72  fff. 
Hydropbia    pelamidi  tides, 

For.  axiDiilata,  fV«cA.  Hy 

lorcata,  Gunth,  72  ggg. 
Hydropbia     )»elamid(>ide8y 

SckL,  Hy.  hardw  ckii, 

Qvnlh  72  gggt 
Hydro^jbia  pelamia,  SchUff; 

Pelamia   btoolor,  Bussell, 

72Mg. 


Homonotafaaoiafea,^eri{o»jHvdit>phis  ligvia,  Lutken,^ 
Ijiameeea  idodaotylua,      |  Hy.  ornatay6aneA.72fff. 
GuAfA.  72  p. 
Homopita  buraesiir  Blyik, 
Teatado  HorstieldiifGrtfy, 
^2 


e. 
Horabta    Paul,    Ruueli^ 

Bchiaeariuftta,  JV/«)  r.72  iii. 
Hnrria  oartnata,  KuM,  Cer- 
Hurrta  aobneideriana, 

J>aud.,  Oorberna   rkyn- 

ehopftp  Uumelh  72  rr. 
Hydropbia  auimlataa^Grdy 

Hy^  stokeaii,  Oray,  72  eee 
Hydropbia   anomala,    FU^ 

eh€r,  72  ggg. 
Hydropbia  aspera,    Gr^y^ 

72  eee; 
Hydropbia  belcberi,  Gniitk, 

73  6«e. 


H  erputodr y  as  oxy cepbalua,'  H  ydropbia    beugaleusta, 
Sekleg,  Gobyoaoma  oxy-l  Gray.    Enbydrina  benga- 
cepbalam,  D.  &  B.  7i  ttJ  iensis;  (jiray,  72  ggg.        ( 


72  fff.  Hydropbia    propibqnne, 

Hydropbia  faeeiata>    Jtat-'  /»M:Hy.oarta^G<A.  72ggg. 
sell,  72  fff.  Hydropbia  robuatoi  Gunth, 

Hydrua  gracilia,     Canior,     72  eee. 
Hydro  pma  cantortB^GanlA  Hydropbia  8cbistoea,5cA^^. 
72  fCl  Enbydrina     beugaleusis, 

Hydropbia  gracilis,  Cuntor,,  Grays  72  ggg. 

Hy.  cLloris,  Daud.  72  fff.hHydro^bis       Bcbiznpholis^ 
Bydr<M>biBgracib'8^ £»»««//,   Sehmtdt,    Hy;     BtokeHii^ 
72  fff.  I  Gray.  72  eee. 

Hydropbia  graoilla,  ;$eA2'Hydropl^8  acblegeUi,  Pim^ 
Hydropbia  Undaayi,  Gray,'  eker,  Hy.  Oruata,  QutUh. 
72  iff.  (-72  fff. 

Hydrna    gracilia.    Shaw,t  llydroj^bia  apiralis,   Grai(, 
Hydroplusgrauilia,  Baiaell  72  eee. 
72  fff.  piydtopbis  Stokeali,  Oray, 

72  eee. 
Hydropbia  strfala,  Sikfttg, 
Hy.   oyanocincla,  QuntK 
72  fff. 
Hydropbia      subaunnlata, 
Hydropbt8Jerdonii,72eae.|  Gr^y.,  Hy.^  cyanociuctii, 

•-   ^-w-.      \  Gunth,  72  .fff. 

Hydropbia  subbincta. 


Hydropbia   bardwickii^ 
GufUh,  72  ggg. 
Hydlropbis  bardwickii,. 
Gr^y.,   Hy.    ooronata,, 

G»aM,  raffi. 


Hydropbia  lapemoidea,         Qunth,^  72  fff. 

Qiin^A.  72  tff.      ^  Hydropbia         niboincUig^ 

Hydropbia  lindsayi,  Gr.      tfrtfy.,     Hyd'ropfala    aub- 
72  fff.  ciiiota,.(?tt/i<A.,  73  fff.     . 

Hydropbia  loDgicep8,GantAHyaro|>'ji»   aublievis,  GVa.' 


72  fff.  , 

Hydropbia  loreata,  Gan^A. 
72  ggg. 


Hy.    cyuDocincta,  Oun^A* 

72  fff. 

Hydrbpbiatopquata.  72  fff. 


Hydro phta  inaJ4Nr,  G^n<A* ^fiydropUs  variegdta, Sehlg, 

72  eee.  |  Pelamia  btcolor,  RuttelL 

Hydropbia  melaoaroa,.    •    |72  ggg. 

Wagl,,  Hy.  apiraha,.Gr#y,]Hydropfai8  viperiQ8,(?un^ 

72  eee.  (    72 ggg; 

Hydropbia  mentaUay  GnTy^lIydropbobvs     aom i  fascia- 

Hy.iaajor«  GanvtA.  72eeeJ  tns,  GtiniA.    Odontuinua 
Hydropbia  nMorooepbala,  I  8emifasciataA,Gun^A.7!Sk|( 

Fiaeker.  Hy«  gradlia,  JSaf-iHydVoaattrua  8al?ator,(?ia^ 


tell,  72  fff. 

Hydropbia   nigreciaota, 
BmuM,  72  ttL 


721. 

Hydrosanr  U8  8aWator,Gray. 
Ocetlated  Water  Lizard. 
721. 


7idaaa 


&EPTILES, 


REPTILES. 


UydruB  Ucolor.   Sc^ueid., 


72  ggg* 
B  ydriw  eeerulMoeas,  Shmo. 

Uydrophia  cseruleBodOa^ 

Gr.  72  eee. 
Hydrus  oulubrinus^  Schneid 
P  iat nrus  scilUtus,  0  u  Mh, 

72  ddd. 
Hydruit  cnrtus,  Shaw.  ISLy- 
dronhia  curtA,Q</i.  72  ggg* 
Hydrus  eiihydris,  SickMtid* 

jiypeirhiuA  enbydria,  />. 

aM(2  ^.  T^  rr. 
Hydrus  fawsUtna,  ^&neu2. 

Hy  dropbia  fa»ci»ta,  £i» 

«u//.  72  iff. 
Ifydrua    grauulataa^    Sck- 

neid.  Cberaydraagraaular 

tus  Gray,  7*  «*», 
llydrua    hybrid*,    SchUy 

Hydro  phia     csQruleaceus, 

Or.  72  eeo. 
Hydrua  major,  S^aw.    Hy- 

dropliis  major. 
Hydrua  major,  Shaw.  ;  Hy- 

drophis  Stokeaii.  Qrajf.  li 

eee. 
Hydrus  nigrocinctaa    yw, 

Cant,  HydropUiaJerduuii^ 

Quntli  72  eee., 
Ifydrua   piaoator,   ScJindd. 

72  UD. 
Hydrus  rhynchopa,  ScJineid, 

Cerberus  rhyachop6» 

UusttlL  1%  rr. 
Hydrua  achiatoaus.  Cantor, 

'Eabydrlna      bengaleoais. 

Gray.  72  gfg. 
Hydrus  apiralia.  S^otr.  Hy- 

drophia  apiralia,  Gra^.  72 

eee. 
Hydrus    atriabua.    Cantor, 

Hydro^ihia      cyanociuota. 

Gtt»<A,  72fff. 

Hydrua  valttkadyenn,  jBoi«. 

£ubydrina       bengaleDsia, 

Gray.  72  ggg. 

Hyla  arburea,  var.   Qunth. 

H.  chlnensia^    Qunthml^. 

mmm. 

Hylsdactylua  biFittattua, 
Cant,  Callola  pnlohra, 
Qtuntk,  72  mmm. 

Hyla  obineDaUy  QuntA.  72 
mmm. 

Hyla  erythraea,  Schleg.^  Hy. 
lorana  erythrsaa.  GunU. 
72  UK 

Hyla  leuoomystax,  Oroy, 
Polypedates  macolatus. 
Ounth,  72  mmm. 

Hyla  maculata,  Groy.t  Po- 
ly pedateR  macnlatus, 
Qwiih,  72  mmm. 

Hyla  .quadrilioeata,  Wiegm, 
F.  quadriltDeatua,  CuntL 
72  mmm. 

Hylorana  erythuBea,    2*«eAii- 
di,    Hyloriana      erythra. 
GurUh,  72  Ml, 

Hvlorjina  ery throw,  GtinM 
72111. 


Oanik.  72  111.  '     'I  Varanus  drac»ua.  Qmnltk, 

HyloraDamaou]aria,G«M(A.I  72  1. 

72  IIL  Lacerta     gangeUoa,     G«. 

Hylorana  malabahca,  Oavialia  gangeticus,  ihaUh 

Gunik,  72  lU.  72  k. 

Hyloratia  malabarica,  JSTe/a-jlAcerta  gedLO,  i/O.,  OedLo 

gutfeatus,  Gund^  72  r 


Hylorana       macrodaetyla/Laearta     dvacttna     ShawJLepofloniB 


art,  Hyloratna  iemporalia, 
Qunth.  72  Ul. 

Hyloranatemporalis,  Quntk 
72. 

Hypnale  nepa^Gnn^A.  72iii. 

Hypotropbia  jukesii,  Otray, 
Aipysurua  lajvia,  Lactp, 
72  eee, 

Hypairhina  aer,  ^agler., 
H.  enbydria  D.  d:  B.  72  rr, 

Hypairhina     bemiettii., 
Gray.  72  rr. 

HypMirbina  enhydris  D, 
OMd  B,  72  rr. 

Bypsirhina  hardwickii. 
Gray.  H  plombea,  Ifo^/. 
72  rr. 

Hypsjrhioa  maculata,  Dicm. 
^i6r  H .  beaoettii.  Gray, 
72  rr. 

HyRairhioaplumbea,  WagK 
72  rr. 

Hypairhina  fcriliueata.Gray 
fl.  euhydxis,  X).&(7.  72  rr. 


Laoerta    guttatiM,    TUwd,, 

Gecko  gutUtua^GwiOA.  72r. 
Laoerta  homaJooephala,  C/<- 

vtyU.  FtychoaoOB  homalo 

cephalum,  Gwntk,  72  r. 
Laoerta  intarpnn<^atav  Gm., 

Eumeceu  Dunctatua, 

Gwkth.  72  p. 
Laoerta  leaohenauHil  MUne 

EdMf.  Cabrita  leache  lutultii 

Qunth,  72  m. 
Lacerta  punctatat  L*, 

Gumeoea  punctatus,  Otnmth. 

<2  p. 
Laoerta    nifeecena,    SAaw, 

£uprepea  lufesoena  Qunth. 

72  m. 
Lacerta  obaloidea  Ki 

£umeoee  ehalcidea  QmUh, 

72  p. 
Lacerta  achneideriaiia, 

Shaw,     Nyctaridiutu    ach- 

neidittri,  GviiM,  72 1. 

Lacerta    aerpeoa,      Jttoeh., 

£umecea  cbalcides  Qunth 

72  p, 

Lacerta  acutata,  Z.,  Lyrio- 


BMt  Gattlib.  Trupidtp^onia 

Cocbiu  -  Chiiieiiaia«  Otx., 

72  D. 
Lepto^ia?bcUii??  Jerd&i^ 

Paammophia  coDdanarsa., 

Biytk,  72  tt. 
Leptephis  CaiuuiaiiBW.* 

«/enCTn>pidooooejK  poco^ 

teti,  Gmnlh.  72  ua. 
Leptophia  mauiar,  BaO, 

IXmdffOpbia^  picta,  Sdd^ 

72  nil. 
Leptophia  omatua,  Cmtof. 

Chyiaopelea  paradiai,J2oitf 

72  an. 
Leptophis  'pieiua,  Ctf^Cor. 

lisndropbis  picta,  8ek/rg, 

72  uu. 
Leptophia    mbeacena, 

Btyik,  Chryaopelea   mba- 

soena,  Guntk.  72  nil. 
Leptophia  triixtBtimtnu, 

BalloweU,  ^  Ptyaa  maooadi^ 

Cope,  72  11 
Lepborhytaon  Jara-, 

GwHA.  72  XX. 

Limnodytes    erythT«iiB» 
D.  9l  Mm  Hylciraiia  masn^- 
daetyla,  Gunth.  It  UL 

Limnodytea    inaciilariQ8y 

Biytk.  HyloraDa  macviaiia, 
Gmnik.  72  IIL 


rchtbypopbia   glutinomia 
Can,     £icrium   mouoch* 
roum  Qunth.  72  mmm. 

latiurus  Physignathos^  Dum 
PhysignathuB  cocbiu-chin- 
enais  Cuv.  72  y, 

J 

Japalura  polygonata  72  v. 
Japalura    variegata  Gray 
72  V.  *  ^ 

Jara-potoo,  'Ru»»eil  Leptor- 
bytaou  jara  QaiMA  72 


72  V. 

Lacerta  terev,  Q.,  Gecko 
guttatua  Qimth,  72  r. 

Lacerta  verus.  Merr.,  Gec- 
ko guttatuH,  Qunth,   72  r. 


Liolepia  guttatua,Ckv.72t. 
Lioprda  faaciata,  Oray. 


~     ,     ,  7  r '    A,    ,   i^iopoia  xaaciata.  Uray, 

cephaalua  acutatua    Wagl  ffydVophiaCaaia/ia.GirfA. 


72  iff. 
Lipbi-ua  armaios^    Dsai. 

Acautboaanra    armata, 
Liaaonota    maculata,   BL 

Mobouia  maculatatlTsacJL 


Kalonla  pnlchD»fi^y., 

Callula  puJchra.  GaufA.  72 

mmm. 
Kerilia    Jerdooii,     Orav« 

Hydrophis  jerdouii  GuatA, 

72  eee. 

L 

L«Qert«   annniatuB,   JTnAt 


Lacerta     vulgaria,     B'ftuj.  |  m^ 

Chamaleo  vulgacbi,  a<i«<A'f^^i,„^   ^     .-^    „ 

74  MAJi  ^^  •Lopnora  eoYien,  Gray., 

'  •  I  Pbyaignatbna   Cfjchinrdii. 

La  Chagrin ee,  Laap.  Emy-|  nensia,  Cuv.  7^  j, 

da  grauoaa,  Qunth.   72  h.  LoP**^>*   condnna,  Grty,, 

I  PhyaigDAthus  oochin-ciuk 
Lapemia  c«rtnR>  Or«ry.,  nensja,  Cuv.  72  y. 

Uydxophia  enrta,  G«ne&.  Lycodon  atropttrporeaay 

72  gggt  I  Cait/.TetTRguDoaoma  atro- 

Lapeniia  hardwlckii,  Grcqr;  purpareom,  9vf»tA.  72  zz. 

Hydroj^iia  loreata^  Gait^.  LycodoD  mlxctia.    SoU, 

72  ggg.  I  72  WW. 

I^ipemia  hardwickify    G  t*.,  Lycodon  earinatua,  S^iey. 


tiydropfaia    h&rdwiekij, 
Gunth.    72  ggg, 

Laticaudata  acutata*  Lour., 
Platurua  scutatu^j   Gunth.. 
72  ddd. 

Latidakia  tuberoulata^^^rtfy 


becko  gutUtusQaa^.72  t,   Stetlio  tuberoaUtu»/<?u«/A 
Lacerta  calotea,  jU^  Caiotee    72  s. 

ophiomaohua,  Gipi«A.72zjr    -,     .  v  ,,,.    r.         r" 
Lacerto  caudivolvula, />«/!.   H^'.P^®""'  ^'"^y*  ^*^ 

Phrynoceplialua  oaudivoU    '^.PJ^  Kutt^^^^  C7tt»^72y. 

vulua  Wagler.  72  aa.  Leiolepia  reeveaii.    Gray, 

UcerU  ebam»Ieo>  i.,  Chfc-    mf^®P"  gutUtua,  Cuv. 

m»leo  vulgans,  GwUk.     ]  ^    ^* 

72  aa.  Leioaelaine  atriee,  Lacep., 


Laoerta  dracana  Z,,  Vara 
nu  a  dracseua  QuniK  72  .1 


Hydrophis  cyaaoeiuet«| 
Qunth.  73  eee. 


Cercaapls  cariuatayGvatJL 

72  XX. 
Lycodon  eflV^nia^  Caatm, 

TfttragriDoeoma    efivoe^ 

Guntk.  72  m. 
Lycodon  gars,  Sckleg.  LifL 

torhytaon    Jara    Qmatk- 

72  XX. 
LyoodoD    melaoneephda^ 

Gray.  AblabesiD^anoosp* 

balna,  Ountk.'J2  jj. 
Lycodon     uymp^  Itme., 

Odontomoa  Djmplia.  JX 

AB.  72kk. 
LyCf>don  ophHealde8,B7«i, 

Tetrngouoaoma      9tbeatg 

Gnnth.  72  uu. 


726666 


Lycodiin   rufozonatur. 
Cantor.  72  uu. 
Lyoodou  tLriatiiB,   RautU- 


73  I 
LtkoMdib    Uinta.,   firsy. 

KunwoM  ohaloidH, 

OunlA.  72  p. 
LygoBoiiia  braebytxida, 

Dwa.  Eamcooii  cbsjcidea. 

OuiifA.,  72  p. 
ItjgMuta^  ohalcidei,   Cow. 

KaiuMai  ob>taiUe«,SiiMA. 


Kegalophryi        monUiu, 

Can'.  H.  uioutaua    WagI, 

72  kkk. 
Uegil<i|)bT7a 

(JCbAI),  IfupJ, 
MugHirufibia         lor  moan*  ^ 

Orag.  M.  flttviMpB  QuHlh, 

72  ecu. 
MHauopbidnm   WynaU' 

douH.  72  ET, 
HlcrooaphBlophis  ftnali*, 

Gniji.  llydru|iiii»   grMJIio 

RuMttll.  7irtff. 
Mioru(M)|.hiiliiph[i    giaoilis, 

Lrti.    )Iydro|ihM    graoilu 

iltimrf.  li  fff. 
HilyliH  fEGTrardi,  Qroy, 

BhinD^ihia     tnvalyai 

Quntk.  Ti  id. 
U  000  ft     bilineala. 


Lygoaoma    filial,  Ptttn. 

AimcMa    taprobautensis 

Stlaarl.  73  p. 
LygosoiDB  aerpena.  Gray.. 

EauoMMB  ollaIoidM,aBi((&. 

73  p. 
LyriMspbaluc  macgrrfrnrii, 

Orat.  L.  aouteliw,    tCu;/:. 

7*J  V. 
Lyriooephftloa    tnargarita- 

ceu»,  Jtforr.,  L.   aiiDbitua, 
ir-ii  72  V. 
Lrriooeiibalus    aeutatva, 

Wuff  U  V. 
LyrioMphilua     acutatna, 

78  W«gl.  V.  if.  4  iV. 


Uabouia     chinoDiia. 

ChiucaeSkiuk    72.. 
VaUxiia    et()({itii<,     Qr'ajr. 

Eameoea  hardwiakii., 

aantA.  7S  p. 
MabooU  Fltiin^r  72  o. 
HBbonu  tDKCulnta  7i  u. 
If  abouia  qiindriliueat«7!« 
Manouriatp.  72  e. 
Manouiia  etnya.   The 

BrowD.   Tortoiw,   72  e. 
Haoouria     Eiinca,    Qiag. 

M,  emja.  7*  e. 
Hatioon     liueata,  Oraj., 

Oallophia        inUatiuallH, 

Qunlh.  78  ihxi. 
Maodia,  Orau.  Plectmrui, 

Pi«».  <t  Biia:  T'tr. 
Uecolepna  birsutua,  Duni- 

eril      Salea      huiaS  Idii, 

Grojf.  78  K. 
Kecolemia  anloatuii,  Dn<r« 

riL  S^  horafialdii.Grav. 

7ix. 
Veculvpaia    IriapiDmu', 

Daaurif,  Salt*  huiatietdii 

O™,.  72 1, 
Maeaera   oliraeeai     Orajr. 

Tiinierenirua     trifTODuco- 

phalua,  Guntt.  J2  hhb, 

SleeuTB      tiigonocephnla, 

ll'osl.  Trimareiurna   tri 

KOiincepbalua.aM.  7!bb  U, 
MegwrupLia  flirices  72  WJ 


7«o 


,Snh{ 


ana,    Or«i(. 


liUmenala,  B.  L, 
iadioin.  72  p. 
UuDiiiirbeDgaUnu^  Oray, 
M.hcraUUdua  Gvay.  7B  L 
Huniior  bivitutus,  Sd-Jeg- 
HydrOHaiiruu  HilvaUii 
<J>-<W.  72  I. 

Muniti^r  diactana,  GrajU. 
M.lieraldioiiaOray.  72  I. 
Vtoniuir  aleguiB,  Grojr. 
HydroaocruH 
Gray.  72  1. 
UoBiUir  Surm 
VaraDua  tia' 
Ontlh.  72  1. 

ilonitor  naliuloaua,  Orag, 
VaraoQa  nebul<Mua|0«ii(A 
7i  I. 
Uiiita  Pam,  AUj  Fam, 
£•««.  Hypairbina  enbyil- 
ria  />.  *  «  78  rr. 
Uytitia  melaiiiigaater,OrBy 
lthinoi>hij  biythii,  Ke~ 
bart.  72  e«. 

Hytili*  t«lupletonii,  Oray. 
ithinopbis  blytliii,K«laan 
72  ee. 

Mytniaiinlmioulat«,Grajr. 
Itbinnphi*  oiyrbyucbUH 
Jltunpr.lZdd. 

Nejn  atra  Cun(.   IT.  tripu- 

N.ija  bimgaroB,  SclJey. 

Oi.hiopbagua  tlaua.GuiUl, 

72  t.bL. 
Najs  eLij-e,  Sa/i/tj     Opbiu- 

phaguaeU|»,  QunlA.    72 

bbli. 
Nija  caoathia,     J>u,   N. 

tripudiaD«,  Utrr.  72  aaa. 
Naja   Urtata,    Cantor.   K. 

tripadUua,  ifeir.    72  aaa. 


73  1. 

Oiluntom 
B.  72  k 

Odontoui 
72  hk. 

01ignd.ll. 
72  hb. 

01iK..di.n 
T^hb 

OligoUuu 
•Dam.  C 
Gunth.  ; 

01ig>.d'.u 
7;ilib. 

UaychiHtc 


liilesc«nB,    Laur.S. 


Naja  Tiltatn,H/fo«.Ophlo- 
pliagui  elapH.  GhnM.  72 
bbb. 
Neada  monodactyla  7!  q.  [ 
Sotwchelja  i-ii  72'e,  ' 


Dum.  7: 
OupUtriin 
Groj.  Oi 

Ophiilii'v 

OpfaioiJia 

Ophii,,N,., 
Uphiaapif, 

pua.  Guj 
OphineiHi 

liop>i«ia( 
OpbitMiiJ 

72  ». 
Ophiton  s 


72  y. 
OxycalBDk 

Pannliun 

72*g. 
PungBliun 
"  inpfbi: 


Puaerita 

Gunth- 
Otinth.   7 


P«»riU  purpurftBCena    P.  PUatiodnn  alkkiaieiuia, 
Psddiipoda  AaaieU.  Pyliionl   BuaA.  72  d  ■™™' 

-"'■■-■.Qmy?*!*.  podophi*   childda^   ff™. 

bioolor,  iVnrft  7S    Bameoaa   chalcidoa  72  p. 

q.    Pb  ami,   o^oali     Gray.  P.    Z«ai.  Hjd'Oj,l.ifl  torqiftt. 

72ccco 


BEPTILES. 


BEPTILES. 


Polypedate9cntcigar,9iy(^iPythoii  bivittatuij  ffehl.  P, 
P.    macuUtuB     Quntk,    Imohinu,  9rajf.  72  zz. 
72  mnim.  IPytiion  molums,  Gnrjf.72zs 

Poly peda tea     IdtieomyBtax^'Pjthon  reticuUtus,  Grajf. 


Dum.  P.  maculatu8, 
Crun^.  72  tniuiu. 
Polypedateb  maeulatns. 
Couiioon  ladi&n  'JVes* 
frog.  ^tfn^A.   73  mium. 


i)uw,  72  mmm. 
Polypedntea  rugosusi  psrb/ 


72  yy. 

Python  achneideriiy  Mervn 
Python  rotioulatttSy    ^ay, 

78  yy. 
Pythouia    (!)    semizoniitii, 


Pulypedntes  quadrilinoatufl    B/.    lioinalopsia   buccata 


JTkA/.  72  sa. 
Python   tagrie,  Daud,    Py- 


Dam.  P.  Diaculatua  OanCA  molunia^  ^ay,  7^  ss 
.72  mmm.  iPyxicepbalus^  ^.  T4ch^dL 

Polypedates  rugoaiis,  part,   72  kkk. 

D%  &  B,  P.quiulrihn«iatu9y  Pyzioephalus  breviceps, 


Guntk,  72  ijimm. 
Pond  tortoiaes.  7^  e. 
Psaoimodynastes  pulreru- 

leotup,   Ounlh.  72  It. 
Paamuophia  eerasugaHter, 
Cantor,    Xenochrophia 

oenao^tkBierfOunth/li  pp. 
PsammuphiB  cuUaria,  Bray, 

Abiabea    ooUikri«,    €runth, 

7*  Jj. 
Psammophu  condanarns, 
.  BtyiU,  P.  72  it, 
Pnammophis   iudicns, 

Beddowie.  P.  oondauarua. 
.Blgth    7^tt. 
Psammophis  nigrofaaciatua. 

Cantor,  Coluber    porphy- 

raodUSy  Oanior^  ^i  kk. 


SunUu  72  kkk. 
Pyxioephalus  fodieus,  Jerd, 

P.  breviceps,  &tf/UA,  72  kkk. 
Pyxicephalus  pluvialis, 
Jerd,  P.  brtfvicepa,    &unth, 

7*3  kkk. 
Pyxidea   Mouholii,    Gray 

M.  8.  72  1. 

R 

Bana  bengalenais.  Or,,  B. 
oyanophlyotia.      Bekneid^ 

7*  jjj. 
Bana  brama.  Leu,  B.  tigri- 

na,  Daad.  72  jjj. 
Bana  breviceps,    Behneid. 


Bana    aystoma,     Schneid. 

Gaoopua  aystoma, 

(htnther.  72  kkk. 
Bana    tttmporaria,   3ckleff» 

B.  Bilvaticay^e^oitC^  72kkk. 
Raoa  temponuia  var  japo. 

nica,  9nntk,y  tU  ailvatica> 

Leeontt,  72  kkk. 
Bana  tigiina,  DoiMi.  72  jjj. 
liana  vittigera,  9untk,  R. 

graoili^  Wiegm  72  kkk. 
liana  vittigera,    Wiegm,  H. 

ti^rina,  haud.  72  jjj. 
Rhinopbia      melanog  aster, 

P^terg.,H.  UyilduKeUarl, 

72  ee. 
Bhabdoeoma    microoeph»-  Silybura  dliotti, 6rr^.7i 

]um,  trtiMCA.  GeopLis  mi-Silybiira  oeylouioa,     .PeC 

orooepbalua,  Onnth.  72  gg     8.  elliotti.  Bra^.  72  e^ 
RbacopharuB      maaimua,  Sjlybnra  eUioi;ti,^iay.72fe. 

G^inih,  72  mmm.  Silybura  niigherrieaoia. 


Sdaottfl  mnhilateiatilf^ 
Kukl.  Baprepes  mfaaoeaap 
»HHih,  72  n. 

Soytele  brachyorrfaos, 
Boien,  Aapidnra    bracby- 
orrhoa,  Wagl.  72  gg. 

Sepa  TpArt)  efe  Opfaiaaiifitiy 
/>a«dtN,  Paendopua,  ffsalA. 

72  n. 
3epa  Bcineoidee,Ch*v. 

Bumeoes  punot»t ua^  fhntk, 

72  p. 
Serpens  ooBtalia  eeylookm, 

5e6a.     Epi^aoi   glutiaa- 

snm  D,  dt  B.   72 


RbacopbortiB  reinwardtit, 
Z>.  &  .9.  Rhacophorua  ma- 
ximuSy  OuniK  72  mmm- 

Bhiuophis,  Uemprioh.  72 
dd« 

Bhinophia  blythiif  Kelatirt. 
72  ee. 

Rbinophis  homolepia, 
Htnp.^   B.    trevelyaniu, 
BuyUh,  72  ee. 


Pyxicephalus     brevioeps, Bhinophia  microlepU,  fied- 
0«a{J^  72  kkk,  I  ^'^i*^*  »••  aangaineaB»  Bm- 

Bana  bufo  i>.  Bufo  vulga-'  ^o.«*-  72  ee. 

Bbinophis     oxyrhynciias. 


Psammophis   p«rotteti.    D.I  ris,  Gunih,  72  IIL 
dt,  B.  Tropidoooccyx         IjUnii  oachinnana,  {PaUai,) 
perutteti  funih,   72  u.       {Eiehmald.,  B.Uebigi,<^n/A 

Paammophis  piilvertilenta,'  72  kkk. 
BoU.  Psamwodynastea  puljUna  ca'ncrivora,  J«*e.,  R. 
verulentus,  Bunth,  72  tt.  '  Ugrina,  Baud,  72  jjj. 


Psammophis  tKniata^GuyUA- 

P.  oondanarus,b/yC/i.72  tt. 
P/beudoboa  c«rulea,Sh&»e(c{. 
Bun  gams  deroleas, 

Daad.  72  bbb. 

Psendoboa  cannata ,  Schn . 

Ec his  oarinata, A/err.  72  lit 


PseuduboafHsciata,ScAnet^^  \\au    Outuhit   kkk. 


BuDgarus  fasciaiUB,  Ca/i> 

*©r.  72  bbb, 
Paeudopus  72  n. 
Pseudopus  et  Hyalinns, 

Merrtm,  Pseudopus, 

QuntK.  72  n. 
Pseudopus  gracilis.    72  n. 
Pseudopus  gtaciiis.    Khas 

ya  glass-saake.  72  u. 
Pseudopus  ophisaurns, 
-  Dofkian.  Pseudopus, 

BuntK  72  n. 
Pseudotyphlops     ox^rfayn* 

chus.  Schieg,  Rhiuupbis 
'  puuctatuiH  Muller.  72.  dd 
Pteropleura  hors&eldli, 

Bray,  Ptyohozoou 

bomalooephaluui,    Bvntk, 

72  r. 

Ptyas  korros,  Cope,  72  mm 
PtyaB  mucosue^C<>p«*  72  U. 


Raua  oorragata,  Pliers, ,  B. 

Knhlii,  Schieg.  72  jjj. 
Bana  cutipora,   2>.  &  B, 

hexadactyla  LeuoA,  72  jjj. 
Bana  cyanophlyctis,   Sch- 

neid.  72  jjj. 
Bana  eacalenta   L.  R,  lie- 


in  cd,  Kiiht.  P.  h^malooe- 
'  phalnmi  Bnnth.  72  r. 
ptychozooto    hoinalocepha- 


Banagracilis,rMy»i.72kkk 
Bana  hexadactyla,  Lesion. 

72  jjj. 
Bana  Kuhlii,  ScJdety.  72  jji. 
Bana  lescb^iiaultii  D,  hi, 

B.  cyanophlf  otis,.ScA»«»(i{. 

72jij. 

Bana  liebicii,(7tfn(A.72kkk. 
Bana     malabarica,     Dnm.. 

Hylorau.i  malabadca^ 

Guidh,  72  111. 
Rana    marmorata,    HaHo^ 

yoeH  B.   liebigii,   Buath. 

72  kkk. 
Rana  nigromaculata,  Btili- 

loetf.j  B.   liebigii,    Bunlk, 

72  kkk. 
Ranarobusta,  fi2)F<A.,Rana 

hexadaotyla,ZeMoji.  72  jjj. 
Rana  rugulosa,  Wiegm,,  &. 

tigrlna,  Dctud,  72  jjj . 


Hempr,  72  dd. 
Rhioophis         philippinos, 

MuH  72  dd. 
Rhinophia  pulneyenaia,  72 

ee. 
Rhinophia  punotatua,  Mul^ 

Ur.  72  dd. 
Bhinoplus  aangtiii^ous, 

B€ddnM^  72  ee. 
Bbiuophis  trevelyanus.  7 

dd. 
Biopa  albo-pnnoiats.  Bray, 

Eumeces  albopunotatus, 

Qunih'  72  p. 
Riopa    hardwickii.     Bray. 

Bumecea  Uardwickii, 

ButUk,  7^  p. 
Riopa  punctata.  Bray,  Eu- 

mecespunotatus,  Gunih  . 

72  p. 
Rondoo  Talooloo,   Russell. 

Typhlopa  braminus. 

Gun  th.  72  00. 

8 


Ptyohozpon    hon^alocepha^  Rana  sanguineo-maculata. 


luim.TheFlyingQecko.72  r  kkk. 


Leu,  Hylorana  malabahoa 
Buntk.  72  m. 
Bftna  til?aUc%  LtconU,  72 


Saara  hardwickii,    Gray, 

Uromastix   hardwickii. 

Gray.  72  z. 
Salea  horsfieldii,  tfrcty.Iaz- 

ards.  72  z. 
Salea  jerdo'uii,  Bray,  S* 

horsfieldii.   Gray.  72  x. 
Scbilay  Parab^x),  Rviedl, 

C^lindrophis  rufus,   Gray, 

72  CO. 
Soincns  bitbchypus,  Sckin, 

Eumeces  ehalcides,  B%nth,\ 

72  p.  I 


Beddome,,  ^.  elliottiyfir^, 

72  ee. 
Simotes  albiveoter  7S  lik. 
8imutes  aibodoctas  B,  S 
B.  72  ii. 
Simotes  binotaiiUj  Z>.  4  B, 

72  hh. 
Spdotes  hod^wnii,    CmUi 

Comnsosoma     hodgaoait, 

BvfUk.  72  U. 
Simotes  punololofcuB^  72  m. 
Simotes  purpuraaoeoa,  Fcr. 
I  S.  albiventer,  OktiakJ2  hk. 
Simotea  purpuraacens.  Far, 

Simotes  pHnoittUtoay 
Bumlk.  72  ii. 
Simotes  purporaaooN^  For 
S.  aignatas,  QmuJi,  72  hh. 
Simotes  rus8«lP#   J>,    h  B. 

7&hh. 
Simotes  signatua.  72  hh. 
Simotes  triaotatu8l>«»72  ii 
Sitaiia  minor.     72  w. 
Sitaha   pontioeriana,  J^d. 
Sitana  minor,  Gmmik^'it  ^ 
Sphoerotheca  strigata.  6. 
"^'  S-t  Pyxicephalus  brevi- 

deps,    GuntA.    72  kklL. 
Sphangis  mercurialia,  Jfsrr. 

Sph.  coriacea,  Orag^ 

JDMrnaatochelya  ooriaoe^ 

Mwith.  72  i. 
Sphecudes  albof  uacoa, 
2^01.  Ophites  albofasew, 

Gtimtk.  72  ^cx. 
Spilotea  melanunba,  Gaat& 
Coioipaosoina  natelanttraBi 

B,  de  B.  72  U. 
Spilotes  reticularis,  Gmdk^ 

Compsosoma    reCieiikic, 

GwUA.  72  U. 
Spilotes  vittatus,   Beddtm 

Tropidoiiotua    beddoivi* 

QMnik,  72  00 
Stellio    iudicoa,    Bl^  & 
tuberculatu8,0«M<JL    72.1 
Stdiio  platyaniB,   Stkmtid. 

Nyctecidimn  acdtnewliri, 
G%mtk,    72  t. 
Stellio  salvator,  Z^w".  Hy- 
drosaurua  salfator/  Gray. 

72  i. 


HdUd 


BEFTn.^. 


SUllio  tnbnonUtiui,   72 
Staph  annhydr*      fnua, 
TmcM  HiJi.Alpyiuruatuaci 
PlieJur.  13  wo. 
&t«p)iaiiohrdi«  f  iiio>,Oniy. 
ilipfiurua  Javia,     Zoceji 
73  MS, 
Sternotberni     tnE»eI«tua, 
JM.   Ca-H*    trifaaciBta 
7S«. 

T 
Taeb]rdramiiii,Ikiiirf,  72  m, 
Taohjrdromiu  qnadnlinea- 
tn«,  Daad.  T.  aexliUMtiu, 
t>aK±    Jira. 
Tach*dramui  aeiliiiMitai, 

Daid.  72  m. 
Ta«hjdrmaDa  typiona.  Or. 
T.Kilineatiu.Zbx  1^,72  m. 
TatiKtlian.  Sp.  72  f. 
TatBopn*  luxatjia,  LttuMU, 
ManouHa  tiava,  72  e. 

?*rrapaiMa,  72  «. 
ernp«oa  bionloT,   Belt, 

Ciion  Amboioenua.Urcy, 

72  e. 
Tcatudo,  ^  72  il. 
Tastodo  utinodea,    Bdl, 

elegana,  Bdiapff,  72  d. 
Te3tada  amboiDausUjiXiiui 

Cuuta  Ambiimaaau,Oruj>i 

72  e. 
Teatudo  ooriuea,  L.,  Der- 

niatuchelya  aoriioe*, 

Oirnl*,  72  j. 
Teatndo  alegMia,   StAoepf, 

TcKtndn  el«^n*  ot  ttatred 

tortoiie,  72  d. 
TtMtnda  aloDgata,  SjyjJt, 

T.  Horafloldii,  Orny,72e. 
T;attQdaawja,   VhU.  Ua- 

Teatndo    fceometrica,    But 

ten.  alagan»,  Sehoepf.^%d. 
3>aatnda  f[Tanou,  j^i. 

Emyda  grauom,  Snnth. 
TSh. 
Teotndo  HoraReldiii   Oray, 

AfithMi  Tortoiie,  72  e. 
Teatndo  rangalopua,  RlylK. 
Tealndo  i^iyrei,   Blytk, 

MftDooria  eiuya,  78  e. 
TMtndo   aqsaoiMa,   Botit. 

Caretta  ■qiiamata,  Cai'CA. 

T«at'idn  atellata,  Schteti!/., 

Sckotpf.  72  d. 
ToatHdo  aleUkU,  r7r,iy, 

T  al»fliui»,S'Ju}epff.  73  d. 
Tentado  tburgii,  Qroy, 

Emya  Ulurgii,  72  f. 
TetniicanotaDia  alro^rpn- 


retpannji  l«MA1iIt,  VUIM. 
Batagar  baak%  72  g. 

Tetraooyx  longioollia,  Lai. 
Batefinrbaaka,  71g- 

rstrapedoa  amilhii.  NeaaU 
inonodu]tyla,QiintA.  72  q, 

ThalaMophU  angnilla  lor- 
mia,  SdiBiidl.  Aip^aunu 
aagaiikeformia.  7S  ddd. 

ThaUwraphia    aaonala, 
Sekmidt.    Hydropkia  ano- 
mali,  HKh4r,  72  ggg. 

rhaUaaophia  tnlonKMphaU  ' 
Bckmiiit.   Hydrophit  gra 
oilia,  Rvuefl,  72  fff. 

Tbalaaaophia  mufiBtuadir 
mil,  SiAmiiU.  Aij^aurui 
anguill^oTmia,    0ui(A. 


Tbalaaaophia  (chlegeli . 
Schmidt.  Hydroplua  orna- 
ta,  Ovoth.  72  fff. 


1,78 1! 


■  ettreae. 


TetrafP' 

OiirM.  72wi 
Tfltraooyx  affiuia,   Cantor, 

B.  ba«k«.  72  s. 
Tatoaonyi   baiKa,   Uiim, 

B«ta«ar  baaka,  7i  n- 
Tatraonyx  afDoia,   Oanl«r. 

Batagar  affiaia,   OuiUk. 

73  b. 


TortriK   roMellii,  Jf«tT., 
I'nrtrix  xBDopaltia,   3Mtg- 

Xaoapalti*  aDU>olor,<Jwt<A 

72  dd. 
rypUopa  bmniiiua,  QiMk 

7*00. 
Tracbiiibiiuu  taacum, 

QtmtA.   Ablabea  foaooii 

Om,tk.7tii.  .       ......  . 

rracbiachiamobaouFo-ativ  Irigonnoepbali 

atum,     Qvnih.    Ablabaa        "—      ' 

foavM,  CwrfA.  7)  jj. 
Traotiuahium   Tagoaiim, 

Oimth.,    AblabM   fuaeus, 

Oitntk.72ii. 


rraeopa,  Wagl.,  body,  and 
tM  sicoediDgly  aleudsr, 
tail  oompraHaad,  72  17. 

Trffipt  diapar,    Gunth. 
Males  brigbt  green  ;   le- 
roalea   bronae   ouloum). 


72  KM- 
rhiUaao^hl"  meraeri, 

Sehrnidt,   Enhydrina  ben- 

galBMJB,  Oral),  72  ggg. 
Tio-polonga  ot  Csylon.  Da- 

boia  niaatilli,  Ounth.  7£  lif. 
Tio-polaogii,   Rnitt]/,,    Da- 

boia  ruaarllu,  Qunf  A,T8  iij 
Tiliqna  affinia,   Gray,   Eu- 

prepea  rn(eRceD*,(?tA,  T2n. 
Tiliqoa  oarioiW,    Gray, 

Euprepea  Tuf«aceDa,0«iiM 

72  D. 

riliqna  cbtnenma,   Qrai/, 

Hatrauia  cbiaenaia,fiiM(A. 

72  o. 

[•iliqiia  rea'«ii,Oray,  Ku 

meoea  raeveaii,0uneA.7a 
Tiliqna  rubriventris,  Oraj . 

EnpMpee  ratm«at,Ouatk 


72  T 
fh-tngi 


ToTDOgoster  ey^oasii  Bi£r. 

Aipyaiirua  angcillRionaia 
Guntk.  73  eee. 
Tomopterna  (JiSr  )   Pyii 

□fplialnii,  8p.  7i  kkk. 

romoptBina  itrig«ta,0«n(A 

Pyiicsp bains  b;      ' 

Oaaift.  73  kkk. 
TorloiBB   DoellatBd,    Kinyi 

ocallata,  Dim.  78  (■ 
Tortoiaa    speckled,   Bmya 

bealii,  Qray,  72  f. 
rortoieet  atarrod,  Teatndo 

eleifariK,  SeAac^.  72  d. 
Tortrtx   maoulaU,   Oppel. 

Cybodrophia  mac  u  lain  a, 

rafff.  72  dd. 
Tortrix  Dielanoatjoti,  i 

Angnia  malanoaticta,  Aw- 

kH.  72  q. 
TortriK   Tufa.   ScHeg.   Cy- 

liiidrnpbis   reapleuilena, 

ffujt  7*M. 


froDtiainctna, 


jop, 
(7a«/A  T.diBper.(?I*.72 
TragDpa  uaaiitna,  Wagl.  T. 
Wayf.  72  »v. 
Trogops  praamot  i?.  <t  5. 

T.  ros'.  ^ 

Triglyptuxlon      eyanetim, 

Dwm.    Dipar      '    '   '-' 

Sfiu.  72  TV. 
Trigiypbodon    der 

liim,  l>inn,  Dipeaa 

phila,  Wagl.  IS  v 

^riglyphndou   fan 
&  B.  Dipaaa  f  oiateo 

72  TT, 

TrigODoeephalua  af 

Orag.    Balya    bio 

Ounih.  78iii. 

''HgoDooaphalna  af 

<?wiiA.    Halya    b 

una,  ffwifA.  73  iii. 
Trigonouephaluc  b 

Halya  b1omhoff)i,t 
Trig<uiooe  ph  al\ia 
Jn-doH.  Ilalyd  elliol 

OtnUli.  72  iii. 
rrigonneephttlua    nrythrn- 

rua,  C.  P.  Z.  3.  Trimwe- 

auriia   arythruma,    Ami 

72  hbb. 

TriKonocepbalna   hypnale. 
H'agif  flypaaleaepB,(7aiilA. 


tVigODOoepbalna  rWotto^ 
ma,   Stinie.    Calhiaelaama 
rbodoetoma,  Ami.  72  bhb 
rrigoDocephalua  aumatra- 
Cantiir.    rrimereail- 
Bglen,  Gumiii.  72bbh. 
Irigonocephilui    wagleri, 
Oiinlh.  TrimereaiiTua  wag- 
liA.  72  hhh. 
-  .  ■      'T- 

Hypnale  nape,  OU.  72iil. 
Trigonooeph.  Tiridia  9ei[., 
Trimereanrua  aryihmrna, 
Rtuell.  73  hfah. 
rrigoDtiroa  aieboldil,  ZHiffl. 
Feraoia  SieUoldiJ,  Bunlk- 
72  aa. 

rrimersanrna     albo  1abri% 
Gray.       TrimerytbrnnUf 
RatHll-  73  hhh. 
Trimcrranrns  bioolor,  Br,, 
T.  oariiutUB,Cray.  72hbl|. 

•y.  72  hhh. 
TrtmerveuTni   eleiMia,  Or. 
T.  araminBua,  Jtatttll.  7S 
hhh. 


_, ,  erythm 

bubalinaJ  JtMieil  1%  hhh. 

Trimereanrna    gTiDiiD 


pT. 


72  ii 


Ouiii/i.  72  hhh. 
TrigoDocaphalni  aMlghar- 
fianaia,   Jerdon.  Ttimera^ 
aurna  atrigatiui   QtVf.  72  ^j 


Trigonocephalna  nigromar- 
ginatua,  Sclii£g.  TriRwira- 
■urua  trigonooephaloa, 
Q<wa.7Sh£fa. 
Orrfi  Trigunooephailiia  pnnioea^ 
Caoicr.  Trlnwnanriu 
bnrparen«,  Or.  78  hhhi 

TrigonooaphaluB  purpureo- 
macHlstiia,   Or.    Trioiere- 


iurus  purpurouSjCi'.  72hhh'TriQiij»  73  b. 


JIgOUOt 


Ina,  OontA.  72  hhh. 
Trimereanrua    viiidia.  Or. 

T.  gr>mioeiia,£<u,7t.hhh. 
TrimereaiiruK  itagl«ri, 

O^mlh.  72  bhh. 
TrimereBiiruB?  reytoDenaTa 

Qray.    Hypnale       nepa, 
^^witi.  72  iii. 
Trimereannu   tormnana, 

Qr-ag.  Ttimereannw  waff. 

leii,  GunA.  72  hhh. 


rolejna. 


Btddomt.  l>eUopelor 
orolepia,  Qunlk.  73  hhh. 

Xriinemurna  macnlatna. 
Gray.  TritnereBDraa  m^ 
leri,  Qvnlk,  72  bhb. 

TrlniereaumH  aumabniniia, 
Oroy,  Trimareaaraa  wa^ 
leri,  OmttJl.  12  bhh. 

TtiaDjoidai.  The  Freah' 
water  Turtle  73  g. 


TriiMiyx  c or ntti»n Alliens, 
deofi.  Einyd«»gTiiio««, 
Ounlh.  2311. 

Trionyx  onviBTi,  Oraf. 
KnWur  bukft  7i  g 

Trionyx  (r«n»ta»,  woy,  T. 

Trinnyx    gKiigetiens,   Citv. 

72  h. 
Triunys    gr»noBii«,    GriB. 
Bmydi  gnniM,OCA.T3  L- 
Triwuyi  gonthBTiWW,""  "- 
Trionyi      hiiruiD, 

T.  gangeticu*,  Chw.  lib. 
Trinnyx     javanicua,     Sci- 

fei(/g,  73  h. 
Trioiiyi     oeallatnn,    Gray 

T.  OiDRatiaiu,  Cue.  7S  h. 
TrionyxnrnMiiii,(}raff.72  h 
Trionyi  perooel!atii«,nru_v. 

T.  sinenmH,  ITUipii  72  b, 
Trionyx  punct»'»,  Orny. 
■Eroyd.gr.-     -'■-"  ""- 


rmrldonotii"'      (Sri«ftt«Iiir,iT(wpUl'mnt»w     monUooU, 


'nri.rSh 


igritin'',H("l,73]iti. 

Tropidonotni  plumbinolor. 
Canlnr.  7*  pi'- 

Troliid™oin«  <ioinoiinci«- 
t.ii>s  Z>«in.  Cnlnber  rectaa- 
gnliiH,  (Jraif.  7£  nn. 

rroniHanotii*  quiijqii«-f«B- 

ni>  ndiatnin,  Sun.  72  U. 
TiTipi  ■''""''«'•    mfa-dorw- 

tns,  Ca>>l">*<  Colnlierrafo- 
ami      Ofail   <lor"Btiii>,  Svnlh.  72  kk. 
TmpidonotiM  mnmmkia, 

Eithie.  EUphifi  saarom*- 

tea,  Dum  72  kk. 
Trnpidonotua      lohiabMiiR, 


OaatA.  Tropidonotni 
tioolsTi  oo. 

nroiiMatii  batliann,  Orf^. 
Uolopia  gnttatUB,  Cini.72T> 
Uroroaatii  bard  iiickii,Ofi/ 


VI  1. 
Dmrawtii  retioiilatli»,Ciii 

U.  bartlwickn,  «t»jF.  7»  i ' 
Urapeltis  n-rlonicos,  C"». 

Wlybara  etliottii  Or.  72efl 
Dropeltja  fmodi*  72  *e. 
Dripelti"  pbilippino«,C«r 

Oropnlti*  gniidii,  Uitnth. 

7S  «. 


jnjx  .1 


h,  WU//.-J2  h 


Trio  ay  z  f  ii  bore  ill  atii«,(7on  ■ 
(er.T.BioeiiBin,  Wieii.72  h, 

Trapidophl«  «clii>tMiiR, 
^oy.    Atrotium    "chilto- 

,  Kn'm,  Gun^A.  !>  pp. 

TrnindophoruB  eocliin  chi- 

Tropidiphonw,      Dhik.    it 

Bibrr.  73  n. 
Tropidiphnrnt    nucrolepii^ 

OtaUk.  72  - 


■iim,  OuscA,  72  pp. 

'mpidonotn*     lab-niimA- 

tiiR  Si-A  73  oo 
Tropidonndi*  tigriaai^ 

Qunlh   72  pp> 
Tmpidonotna       iimltrDtnii, 

Cantor,  Colnbei  recUngu 

lu^  Cray.  72  on. 
Ti>]UDambia       b«nra1«nsiH 

Unud.  Varanu"   draca 

Qunth  72  1. 
Tnpiuanibiii  bWittahia, 

JTuW  Hydi 


apnularix, 

beddnmii, 


Gray. 
Tronidonot'ii 
.  BwilnmU.  72 
Tropidouotna 

QvkA.  72  no. 
Tropidonotiia  cerasngaater, 
,   Cantor.         Xflnoolim,)hi< 

<!sra«onBt  <>r,Ou«t^.  72pp 
TropidonniuB  ceylnoeni' 

iiwtk.  72  no. 
Tropidonotna       cliineni 

/oit.      Trfpid-notna    i 

nnlaria,  HMowell  72  n 
Trupidopolua     clirysarjt 

iHtntk.    T.      neyluneui 

Gwirt.  72  oo. 
Tropidonotiia  dip"ai, 
B/jfi4.T,JiinJ«"aCini.7eon 
Trojiidoootiia  dorsalia, 

Qunlh.  72  00. 
Tropidonotua  fl»Tipiinotn- 

tni  Guftti.  72  P[H 
TropidODot'ia  jaDceui, 

Cmi  72  oo. 
Tropldonotiis  UtsraliB,Ser. 

thold.  T.  tigrious,  fluwt 

72  pp. 
Tropidonotna  macrophtlial. 
.Imua,  OuiXA.  72  oo- 

B,„^na    "- '*-*^ 


Tnrttea  72  q. 
Typhlinalia  linfatDTn.am)/, 
TyiAlitm  lin8«ta,(7(A.78  oc. 
Typblopa  bothriorhynoliua, 

ihtnlh.  72  CO. 
Typblopa  buthriorbynohna, 

QHnA-      T.      horaHeldi' 

iianlh.  72  oc. 

Typblopa  bramiDiu,  OunU. 


72  c< 


..  Atreti'u 


V-  72 1- 


lypblop*  bramlnna,    Om. 

T.  hraininDn,OiiiiM.72  oo. 
Typblopa  disrdii,    SdUtg. 

Typhlo]isbiiratieldii, 

Quttth.  n  oc. 
Typblopa  honfieldii,0«n(i. 

72  oc, 

Tyiiblioa  Mneata,  0(A.72co 
Typhjopa    lineatne,    Boie. 

Tj.pl,lin.lm»l.,Oa,l!  «,,.„/, 
Tvjihlops       oiyrhynchna, 

hdtMia.,  nhinflphiK  oxyr- 

hynchn?,  Uembr^  73  dd. 
Typblipa  pWUppinna,   Gi 

Rhioophia  philippini 

MM.  73  dd. 
Typblopa   rnsSBllii,      Grny 

QDyohooepfaaliiB       nootua, 


Vipendaboia,  Dwtf. 
b»ia  maatlUi    Om 


Valokadjen,  Rtattll.  Enhy. 
drina  beDgateaaia,  Qray. 

'^ew-         ,     ■  r.  . 

V*raiiii«  bengalensi"  D.  & 

B    Mnnitnr  heraldicna, 

eraf.   n  L 
Varauua    bibrnni,  Biytl. 
dontbor  heraldic aB,'7r.  72  1, 
^iraDua  bivittntua,  O.  i, 

Bibr.     Hyiir.«.nrna   »«1- 

vawr,  Oroy.  72  1. 
Varanna  draoena  Common 

Indian  Water  Liiard.  72  I 
^aranua  Savesceaa,  Can. 

Ountk.  72  L 
Vaninua  Baveamna.  Shor! 
ford  Water  Liiard    7*  1 

'■amnuB  beraldifua,    0™^, 

Ji>mtorheraldiC<ie,Gr-.72!. 

'araiiiia  liinatus,  Gray, 

Uzard:  72  I. 
Varan" f  nrbuloeiia,  Dfit.. 

GatUh.  12  1 
TaroniiB  nobutoene  Wooded 

Water  LiMrd.     72 1. 

Varanus  piqnotii,  D.  ft  B. 

V.flHTeacena,  liunii  72  1, 

Varaima  punotatna   Metr 


Mtrr.  72  1 

lydroaminii  aaWatur, 
Bra;.  72  I. 

ithatns,  Lt»t. 

Qrag.  721. 

ipera  biibaKna,   Klri*. 

ilpaaa  bubslin<,5!^72T 


Vipera  elcipuia.Dntd,  Db- 
bois  n>a8eUi^iia^72  is. 
'iparn  gminined*,  Cioalor. 
rr'mprasama  gramiceoa, 
RamJL  72  bhh. 
Vipma  'riiuacaUl*,  ElanJ. 
C^ioobis  trial  acolMna, 

Ouatk.  72(ldd. 
Pipera  viridia,  Dmd- 
Tnmeresnriia   grkmineo^ 
£u«kV.  72  hbb. 

X 

72  ee  Xenelaplua  hezab^nofaii^ 
Qvntk.  72  Dim. 
Xenochropbia  cenwogMUr 
Outttk.  72  pp. 
Xaoodon  do'ihiiD  3rr, 
ShnotaB  biDOMtna,  D.  ft 
B.  72  hh. 

XsnodoD  moeropTithKlnnBr, 
&»%&.  Tropidunota>^ 
doraaJia,  OwatA.  72  <«. 
Xanodon  laacrupbthialnni^ 
liA,  Tr..pidonotn« 
icropbthalmus,  OtbhA. 


72  01 


,  Orag. 


num.  72  ii 
Xenodoo  TB 

72  hb. 
XanodoD  veauBtam,  Jeri. 
X.  TBDuatuB,  Omjr.  T2lib 
Xeoiidon  TiridiB,    iMua, 
Trop'dor.Dtna  ^omtu- 

color,  Caator.    78  pp. 
Xenopelti*   UDicolor.  79 

dd. 


Zamenia  diad«(Dfti    GnaO. 
7»rom. 
Zaoieaia  faaciolatui,  Rtn. 

72  mm. 
Zamenia  Tsntrioisinitatiu, 
Qiinth.  72  mm. 
Zioeya  oaniwtua,    ^mm^ 

72  on, 
Zaocya  dbaninade^   CSipfc 

72  D 


I.  72 c< 


fyiideajS  p.  72  e, 

u 

Upcrodon,   Dum,  Caeotmi 
Otkr.  72  kkk- 


Oanth.  72  pplTTppTodoii  manuomtoin. 
montioUf 


I)'.  Hooker,  BimalayatiJnitrnal'i,  r.  iV.  p.  25, 
35.  Dr.  T.  C.  Jerdon,  an  tkf  nmomoHi  trrptn- 
oflhi  Ptniranlw  of  ttidia  in  Bingal  AwiaticS 
ciety'i  Journal,  xvi.  1014-6  ;  Hr.  Blyth  in  B4 
gnl  At.  Soc.  Jium.  XX.  C24  ;  Revd.  Mr.  Jfato 
Teatta'Am,  Dr.  OuMfiti'i  RipWa  of  Jtrili 
India  ill  Ray.  Society  for  18G3.  Dr.  Th.  Catita 
Replilu  inliabtnno  (A«  Malai/  Penintulm  m 
Itla'idt,  ill  liengai  A*.  Soc.  J  oHrn.  Juitf  d:  Oi 
1817,  Ilos.  181,  183.  Dr.  T.  C.Jtrdon,  onb 
HeptilM  of  tA*  Panintula  of  India,  Betuffnl  A 
Sf,e.  Journal  JHo.  -v.  of  18B3,m..  eS4-47».  M 
Bliitli,  ReptiluM  new  or  little  twrni  in  Batf 
Ai  'SoK-  Journal  fl/o.  7  of  /6B3,  pp.  639  to  K 
,tn<l  iVo.  30/1854. 

M 


B88IK8. 


RI561NS. 


B&BU.  lIlMO.  AoaoaoM  leucophlaea. 

REBA  of  Central  India,  a  hyt^ni. 

Elii&iSi,  aUo  Abruz,  AbaB.  iiu. 

BfiSBDACE^.  D.a.  The  Mignonette 
tribe  of  pinnta  compriaing  1  geuua,  6  apeciea, 
of  Rraeda. 

BBSBN.  See  Nineveb. 

BIS^HABAB.  UiND.  Aerial  rooU  of  Ficue 
iediea,  tbe  banyan  tre& 

BBSH  or  BISU.  Fikaa.  A  bear. 

BE3HAD,  property  Baabad,  Ar.  Garden 
Creaa,  Lepidum  aativum« 

BESHA.  Pees.  Fibre.  Reabauiiarakb-i* 
kburma.  Hind.  Pees.  Dnte  palna  fibre. 

EBiHA-KHATMI.  Hind.  Fibre  of  Althcea 
roiea. 

BESHAM  BUTI,  alao  Besbami.  Hind. 
fierthelotia  ianceolMta. 

RESHMKIKIBA.    Duk.  SUk  worm. 

BG8HVAND.  See  Kaxsilbaab. 

RfisINS. 

Boain Bvo.  f  Ougal 


HlflD. 

Ra);  RaU. ,, 

Qugdam Tam. 

Qugalaua Tkl. 


Dammar ...    Hind. 

Snng-chi^ Cam. 

Boona Hind. 

Beainoua  eubatauces  are  found  in  greater  or 
leaa  abundance  in  nio«t  plants.     Many  of  tbe 
reaina  exude  naturally  from  fissurea  in  the  bark 
or  in  tbe   wood,  or  they  are  obtained    from 
iiioiaiona  made  iu  oertain  treea  and  aliruba. 
Aa  tbey  exude  they  are  commouly   mixed  with 
Au   eaaentiai  oil,  which  either  evaporates  oo 
^minic  in  contact  with  tbe  air,  or  is  resin ified 
by  the  action  of  ox>Ken.     buch  mixtures  of 
yolatile  or  eesential  oil  with   resins  are  some- 
times called  bcUioms,     When  gum    is   mixed 
with  resina  another  elaas  of  aubstanoea  ie  pro- 
duced,  called  guni'reiina*      The    resins   when 
pure  aud  free  from  eaaentiai  oil  have   no  odour 
except  when  rubbed  or  heated,    llieir  colours 
■re  pale,  yellow  or  brown  ;  they  are  good  insula- 
tora*  and  become  electric  by  friction.    Most  of 
them  are  bcHvier  than  wnter  and  insoluble  in  tliat 
fluid  ;  i  hey   have  little  or  no  taste  but  those 
which    have  distinctive  flavours   derive  them 
from    minute    portions  of  some  non-resinous 
body.  They  are  usually  softened  or  even  fused 
by  being  boiled  in   water,  and  some  of  th«m 
in  each  a  caae  pass    into  hydrates.    They   are 
inflammable,    burning  iu  the  air    with  a  sooty 
flame,  and  yielding  by  dry  diaiillaiion   volatile 
liquids  aud   inflammable  gt^es.    The   natural 
lesina  are  usually  composed  of  two  or   more 
leainous  substances  which  may    be  separated 
by  the  action  of  alcohol,  in   which  most  resina 
are  eoluble.     When  pure,  they  are  soluble  in 
Hjoohol   and  in  oils,  but  not  in  water,  in  whioh 
lespeet  they  differ  from  gums*     They  are  also 
■Boeily  soluble  in  ether,  in  aulphuret  of  carbon, 
ind  in  the  fatty  and  volatile  oila.  Aeaint  are 


solid,  brittle,  of  a  certain  degree  of  tranapa- 
rency,  and  a  colour  commou'y  inclining  to 
yellow.  They  are  more  or  leaa  acted  upon 
by  the  aikaliea.  The  generally  known  Indian 
reaiua,  gum  reaiua  and  balsams,  are» 

Oopal  (Soondroos,  Fiuey)  Vateria  ludica. 

Anime ,j  f, 

Dammerral,  dboona  ...    Shorea  reboata.   Vaiaria* 

iudioa ;  Canariuma  trie- 

turn. 

Maatio  (mustakee,)     ...     Fiataoia  lentitens. 
Theetaee Melauorrbcsa  uaitatisuma 

.,     l>ipterocarpua     turbina. 
tus,  &c. 

..     Sty  rax  benzoin. 


Wood  oil,  (gurjun) 

Benzoin    Gohan) 

Liquid   balsam   or  sto- 
rax  (laaa  mallos.)  ... 
IXummar.. 


•  ■  •  t^o  ■  •  a  a 


Kini 
Lao. . 


Liqaidambar  sltingia. 

Oanarium  atnotum. 

f,     commaaa. 

Pterooarpua  aaanpioolft 
Coccualacoa 

Dikamalay ,••...    Cardeaia  luoidai 

Baujauiu. 

Mynh. 

Poun-yet' 

Mutti^ud. 

Aloes. Aloas  spaoiea. 

Qamboge •.•••     Baisamadendron  gambo*; 

gioidea.     * 

Rosin Abie«  Smithiana. 

,y Pinus  axcelaa. 

,1     ft      leogilolia. 

The  most  iroporlautofall  the  solid  lesins  pro- 
duced  in  the  Bast  ludiea  are  those  which  are 
included  under  the  general  name  of  **  Ham- 
mer."  The  whole  of  the  aubstances  commonly 
called  '*  Dammers/*  produced  in  the  Madras 
prtsidency  are  obtained  from  trees  of  the  fcenera 
Vateria,  Canarium,  and  Shorea  or  Vatica.  The 
two  former,  viz.  Vateria,  and.  Canarium,  yield 
by  far  the  largest  part  (if  not  the  whole)  of  the 
dammers  produced  on  the  Western  coast  of  the 
PeninsuKi,  whilst  the  Shores  or  Vatica  treea 
yield  tbe  greater  part  of  that  collected  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  districts. 

Black  Drim-mer  of  the  Western  Coast  ia  the 
product  of  the  Canarium  atrictum,  the  Karpoa 
oonifbilium  of  Ainslie,  the  Dammara  nigm 
legitime  of  Bumphius  and  the  Canari  of  the 
Malays.  This  occurs  iu  large  a'alactytio-ahaped 
masses,  of  a  bright  shining  black  0:>lor  when 
viewed  from  a  distance,  but  translucent  and  of 
a  deep  reddish  brown  when  held  in  thitt 
laminm  between  the  eye  and  the  light.  It  ia 
perfectly  homo;;enous,  and  has  a  vitreoua 
frnciure.  Its  shape  appeara  to  be  due  to  tho 
fiict  of  the  balsam  having  exuded  in  a  very 
fluid  state  and  trickled  down  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  where  it  gradual ly  hardens  by  exposure 
to  the  sun,  the  fresh  resin  continuing  to  flow 
over  that  already  hardened,  gives  rise  to  the 
stalactytic  appearanoe  of  the  huge  lamps  of 
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nm^  i\vt  outtide  of  which  much  re«6mblei  the 

l^uttvring  of  wax  caused   by  placing:  a  li(|;hted 

dHiidle  ID  a  drauglit.     It  is   iasoluble  in  cold, 

bul  partially  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  ou  the 

addiiioti    of    CMmphor  :    when  powdered  it  is 

readily  soluble  in  oil  of  turpeiiliue.  Powdered 

and  burnt  on  the  fire  it  emits  a  more  resinous 

■ibell  and  burns  with  more  smoke  than  white 

dammer.   The  sise  of  the  lumps  of  this  rcssin, 

together  with   its  color  and  the  peculiarity  of 

shape  already  mentioned   suffice  to  diitiuguish 

H  from  other  Indian  resins. 

White  Dammer  of  the  Western  Coast  of 
India,  or  Piney  resin  is  from  the  Vateria  indica 
and  allied  species  of  Linnsus  snd  Wight,  the 
Chloroxylou  dupaUa  of  Buchauau  aud  Aiuslie, 
the  Doopada  resin  of  Mysore,  aud  the  Payanee 
or  Piney  of  the  Malabar  people. 

Vateria  Indica...^i4ii.  |  Chlorovylon  dopada.  Basu 

Piney  maram...  Tam.   |  Chadaoula Tam. 

Dupa  maram.... Gam.   (  Payanee Malabab. 

This  is   a  very    large  and  stately   tree,  a 

native  of  Malabar,  and    Mysore.    The  young 

shoots  and  all  tender  parts  except  the  leaves 

are    covered    with     fine   stellate  pubescence, 

leaves  alternate,  petioled,  oblong,  entire^  from 

emarginate  to  obtuse,  pointed,  smooth,  coriaoe- 

0U9,  from  four  to  eight  inches  long  and  two  to 

four    broad,  petioles  round,   about  an   inch 

long  ;    stipules   oblong,     panicles    terminal, 

ramifications    rather    remote ;  flowers  rather 

rj^mote,     pedicelled,     pretty     lar^e  ;   bractes 

oblong,  one  flowered  ;  calyx  five,  cleft  to  the 

base,  divisions  oblong,  obtuse,  villous  on  the 

outside,  corolla     five     petailed,   petals    oval, 

emarginate,  broader  but     very   little  longer 

thun  divisions  of  the  calyx,  filaments   from  40 

to  50,  short,  broad  inserted  between  the  petals 


high  duty   having   been    imposed,   the   trade 
ceased. 

One  variety  of  it,  ia  the  Compact  Piney  reaia 

or  first  sort  white  dsmnier,of  the  Western  Coast, 

and  occurs  in  large  lumps  of  all  shapes  and 

varying  in  color  on  the  outside  from  a  bright 

orange  to  a  dull  yellow,  bearing  evident  marka 

of  having  adhered  to  the   bark  of  the  treo.     It 

has  a  shining  vitreous  faeture,  is  very  hard  and 

bears  a  great  resemblance  to  amber.     Ita  color 

(internally]  ia  of  all  shades,  from  a  light  green 

to  a  light  yellow,  the  green  tint  prodonunatittg 

in  the    generality  of  specimens.     It  ia   nora 

soluble  in  alcohol  than   blade  dammer,   and 

burns  with  less  smoke  and  a  more   agreeabiB 

odour.     It  is  easily  distinguishable  from  aQ 

other  Indian  resins  by  its  saperior  hardness,  its 

oolour  and  amber  like  appearance. 

A  second  variefy  the  Cellulsr  Pinej  redn,  or 
second  or  white  dammer  of  the  Western  Coast, 
occurs   either    in    small   lumpa    or    in  lar^e 
masses,  generally  *  off  a  ahiuing  appearanoe  and 
balsamic  smell  and  haa  a  very  cellular  atructure, 
which  is  attributable   partly    to  the   mode  of 
collection,    and  partly  to  the  age  of   the    tree. 
Notches   being   cut  in    the  trunk    of  the  tree 
sloping  inwards  and  downwards,  the  resin  col- 
lects in  the  cavity  and  is  either  permitted  to 
dry  on  the  spot,  or  is  collected  and  dried  by 
the  application  of  heat.  It  is  of  all  shades  ftom 
light   green,  to  light  yellow  or  white,  and  is 
usually  translucent.     Bpedmens  are  sometimes 
seen,    in  which,  from   the  dessiocaiion  haviog 
been  irregularly  conducted,  the   resiit  ia  mors 
opaque,  of  a  dull  green  color  and  fnll  of  air  bub- 
bles, presenting  the  appearance  of  having  under- 
gone a  partial  fermentation.  This  kind  of  rssia 
may  be  recognised  by  its  cellular  appearance 


and  the  base  of  the  germ,  anthers   linear  with    and  balsamic  smell — ihis  latter,  liowever,  which 


a  single  filiform  beak  ;  germ  superior,  conic, 
downy,  three  celled,  cells  containing  3  ovules 
each,  attaclied  to  the  top  of  the  axis,  style 
longer  than  the  stamens,  stigma  acute,  pericar- 
pium  acoriaoeous,  fleshy,  oblong,   obtuse,  one- 


is  of  course  due  to  the  volatile  oil  it  contaias, 
is  gradually  lost  by  long  keeping  or  conatani 
exposure  to  the  air.  On  splitting  open  old  and 
decayed  trees  portions  of  a  dark  colored  lesiB, 
are  often  found  having  the  solid    consistence  of 


delled,  three-valved  capsule,  general  sise  about  I  first  variety,   but  the   inferior  quality  of  the 


2i  inches  long  and  H  in  diameter,  seed 
solitary  of  same  shape  as  the  capsule.  The 
substance  called  ''  East  Indian  copal*'  and 
sold  in  England  as  gum  anirae  exudes  abun* 
daotly  from  this  tree.  It  occurs  of  all  shades 
of  color  between  pale  green  and  deep  yellow  ; 
the  finest  pieces  are  called  kahruba,  or  amber, 
aud  sold  as  amber  in  the  bazars  of  Beni^al  ; 
the  resin  before  it  hardens  is  the  Piney 
vnrnish  of  MalabMr.  Besides  the  uses  already 
alluded  to,  candles  are  made  of  this  resin  in 
Malabar,  which  Dr.  Wight  informs  us,  difl^use, 


seoond.  The  inspissated  juiee  of  tbe  Vateris 
indica  tree  is  used  for  mixing:  with  beea^  wax  is 
making  candies.  The  fresh  resin  is  oalisi 
Pynie  varnish.  It  is  of  a  light  grey  colour, 
with  a  btrong  balsamic  odour.  'I  he  resin  whii& 
first  exudes  is  called  ^*  Chengiliuia**  (this  a 
wUite),  tiiat  which  flows  subsequently  is  termed 
*'  Coongplium"  (darker  than  the  above),  sai 
when  dried  it  is  called  Dammer  (black.)  He 
describes  the  three  sorts  as  being  the  prodtfi 
of  the  Paynee  or  Vateria  indica  tree. 

Dammera  of  the  northern  aud  eastern  Bis* 


in  burning  an  agreeable  fragrance,  give  a  fine  I  tricts  are  the  saul  tree  dammer,  from  Shores  m» 


clenr  ligut,  with  little  sinoke,  and  consume  the 
wick  without  suufiing.  These  candles  were  at 
one  tiiue  iutToduced  into  Bngland,  but  a  very 


busta  and  other  species.  The  Shores  robnststf 
Saul  treCi^  of  great  sise,  is  a  native  of  Morunfi 
the  Paulgintut  motmtaius,  Morthani  Cirears,  ^ 
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tMyx  5   9ep«Uer],  sepals  ftftervranls  ebiin^nii: 
into  five  lon^  winf^^  petals  5,  stamens  16,  filft- 
nents  capillary  below  the  anthers,  anther  eell 
short,  obtuse,  oonnectum  filiform,  produced  be- 
yond the  cells  into  a  more  or   less  elotifrated 
colored,  deciduous,  bristle,  ovarium  8  ceiled, 
with  two  pmdnlous  ovules  in  each  cell.     Seed 
aoliiary^  cotyledons  stalked,  not  crumbled,  ra- 1 
dicle  superior,  leaves  coriaceous,  oblongs,  obtuse, 
often  emarKinate  at  the  base,  panicles  numerous 
horn  the  axils  of  the  fallen  leaves,  branches  and 
pedicels  glabroua.    • 

The  Shorea  robusta,  and  indeed  some  other 
species,  yield  abundance  of  the  resin  culled 
dammer*    the  superior  kinds  of    which  are  ef- 
ficient   euhstitutea  for  the  pine    rcKin  of    the 
•£uropean  Pharmacopoeia.    Captain  JTenkins  of 
Assam    forwarded    specimens    of    this    re«in 
perfectly    transparent  and    colorless  ^   in  the 
tMSaars,  the  color  raniees   from  pale    amber  to 
dark  brown.     It  is  devoid  of  taste   and  smell. 
Sp.  gr.  l*C97  to  \']%Z,  easily  fusible,  partially 
soluble  in  alcohol  (83*1  per  1 000),  almost  en- 
tirely in  ether,   perfectly  in  oil  of    turpentine 
and  the  fixed  oils  ;  sulphuric  acid  dissolves,  and 
gives  it  a  red  color.    Two  parts  of  colorless 
dammer  and  2i  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
make  the  best  varnish  for  lithographic  draw- 
inpta.  This  occurs  in  sticks  much  resembling  in 
shape  the  black  dammer,   but  differing  widely 
in  colour  and  conaistency.    In  colour  it  varies 
from  a  light  yellow  to  a  dark  brown,  the  two 
colours   being   very    frequently  blended  in  the 
tame  lump  and    giving,  it  the  appearance  of 
having  a   regular  *'  grain.''     It  is  friable  and 
differs  from  the  white  dammer  of  the  Western 
Coaat  in  its  inferior  hardness,  its  opacity  and 
its  peeuliar  form,  and  from  the  black  dammer 
in  its  colour.     There .  are  extensive  tracts  of 
Goognlam  {Vatica)  jungles  in  the  Gh>orasur 
and  Guttsek   provinces.  The  Khond  and  Urya 
noea  living  in  and  near   these  jnnglea  wound 
trcea  in  several  pUces.    The  resin  issues  and  is 
eelleeted  when  sufficiently  solid.    The  dammer 
oollected  from    the  decayed  parts  of  the  tree  is 
of  a  dark  color,  the  tree  is  called  *'  Ouggilam" 
in  Telugu  snd   **  Tala    gotso'*  in  Urya.     The 
Khond  and  Urya  racea  roske  the  leaves  into 
plates  from  which  they  eat  their  food,  and  also 
roll  up  tobacco  in  them  to  amoke  like  a  cheroot. 
In  time  of  famine  the  above  trit>es  live  on  a 
•oap  made   from  the  fruit  nf  this  tree.    The 
dammer  of  the  Northern  Girosrs  is  chiefly  pro- 
duced  by  the  varieties   of  the  genus  Shorea. 
The  Shorea  are  aleo  found  growing,   to  a  very 
limited  extent  on  the  Weatem  coast,  but  do 
Boi  appear  to  produce  much,  if  indeed  any,  of 
the  reain  colleoted  for  aale.    (Roxb.  FL  Ind. 
rol.ui,p  137.; 

dmarimm  commune^  U  a  native  of  the  con- 
Mnenl  of  India,  the   Archipelago  and  Isle  of 


France^  wher^  it  is  called  '^Bois  de  ColophaYie.** 
It  was  brought  from  the  Moluccas  to  the  Cal- 
cutta Botanic  garden,  but  in  Roxburgh's  time 
did  not  thrive,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the 
winter  months.  The  bark  yields  an  abundance 
of  limpid  oil  with  a  pungent  turpentine  smell, 
congealing  into  a  buttery  oAmphoraceous  mass. 

Oanarinm  Beng€Uente,  is  a  native  of  S>lbet 
and  the  adjacent  mountainous  countriep.  It 
flowers  in  Mny  and  June,  yields  a  la*gc  quantity 
of  very  pure,  dear,  amber-cobred  resin  which 
soon  beoomes  hard  and  brittle,  and  it  not  unlike 
oopHl;  yet  the  natives  of  Northern  India  are  aaid 
set  little  or  no  value  upon  it.  In  the  Cnlcutta 
basaar  it  sells  at  2  to  8  Bs.  per  maund  of  86  Ibc. 

Dipteroearpem,  The  trees  of  this  order  grow-' 
ing  in  Mndrns  are  all  natives  of  the  hilly  tracts 
of  the  Balaghant.  In  Sylhet,  Chittagong  and 
Pegu  where  they  abound,  they  occupy  the 
plains.  In  Java,  one  species,  the  Dipterocarpua 
littoralis,  is  found  on  the  sea  shore.  A  Uopea 
and  the  Vateria  indica  also  approach  the  coast 
in  Malabar,  but  the  latter,  or  perhaps  a  distinet 
species,  is  also  plentiful  in  Mysore.  Two  or 
three  speeies  are  found  in  Goomsur,  forming 
extensive  forests,  and  affording  to  the  inhabi* 
tants  incense,  dammer  and  wood  oil. 

Doona  Zfylawiea,  Thwaites,  Doona  dammer, 
is  obtained  from  a  Dipterocarpua  tree,  the 
Doona  Zeylanica.  In  colour  and  appearance  it 
much  resembles  pine  resin. 

Poonyet — is  a  corioua  substance  of  Bur* 
mah,  produced  by  a  speciea  of  hymenopterous 
insect  in  holes  in  the  ground  and  hollow  trees. 
Its  cellular  structure  much  resembles  that  of  a 
wasp*s  ne9t.  On  the  western  coast  of  India,  a 
species  of  b^c  is  exceedingly  fond  of  the  liquid 
dammer  of  the  Canarium,  this  insect  lives  in 
holes  in  the  ground,  and  it  will  probably  be 
found  on  inspection  that  its  cells  are  composed 
of  a  aimilar  substance  to  the  Poonyet. 

KinOt  from  the  Pterocarpus  marsuptum,  fa 
of  a  vitrroua  fracture  and  very  deep  red  colour 
approaching  to  black. 

Bragan^M  hlood,  lump  and  in  reed,  ia  used 
as  a  pigment. 

Palo»  or  Vkak  kUOf  ia  from  Suiea/rondaa* 

Dikkamalay,  resin,  from  Crardetiia  Incida, 

Btnjamin  of  Siam,  appcara  to  be  superior 
in  fragrance  to  the  Sumatra  product,  although 
both  possess  a  delightful  aroma,  they  are  of  the 
amygdaloid  kind,  the  latter  being  almost  en* 
tirely  composed  of  agKlntinated  white  tears. 

Qunda  fe^oMa^  from  Boiwellia  tkurifera^  ia 
largely  used  in  India  aa  an  application  to  indo- 
lent ulcers  and  wounda  and  is  supposed  to  form 
the  chief  ingredient  of  "Wroughton*s  oint- 
ment,*' It  has  the  odour,  taste  and  consistence 
of  a  balsam. 

Tke€tse9  is  from  Mdanorrhma  usitata. 
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Xanihoxylon  iriphyUam*  The  xwXi  obUined 
horn  this  tree  appeara  to  ba  produoed  in  too 
•mail  quantitiea  to  be  aaeCul  iu  a  oomaaercial 
point  of  ?icw, 

8emicarpu3  anacardittm.  The  pericarp  yields 
a  resinous  juice  wbieii  is  known  as  the  blnck 
▼arnish  of  Sylhet.  The  biMck  varnish  of  Mala 
bar  is  from  Holigarna  longifolia;  in  China 
and  S»ani,4aa:iaChinensi8  yields  a  varniah,  and 
in  Japan^  black  varnishes  are  obtained  from  three 
apecies  of  Rhus,  R.  vernix^  R,  sueceaaneum 
'and  R.  vernicifenim.  In  India,  a  Tarniab  is 
.obtained  from  the  Bnchanania  lattfolbi,  and 
another  from  the  Odina  wodier  :  the  Mar* 
taban  varniah  ia  obtained  from  Melanorrhna 
usitatissima.  Slagniaria  vernicifoUa  yielda  the 
Japan  lacquer. 

The  toiin  or  e<mmon  renn   of  Europe   is 
obtained  as  a  residunry  matter  in  the  process 
.for  obtnining   oil   of   turpeniine.     Turpentine 
•roust  be   regarded  as  an  oIeo*resin.     In  their 
natural   state  resins  are  either  solid   or  semi- 
iuid,  the  oil  of  turpentine   beini(  obtained  by 
•distillation  of  American  turpentine  with  water. 
In  the  United  States   turpentine  is   procured 
*'  from  the  Pinua  palustris  :    partly  also   from 
the  Finns  toedaand  perhaps  some  other  species 
inhabiting   the  southern   States.     In    former 
•limeii  lar^se  quantitiea   were   collected  in  New 
England  ;  but  the  turpentine  trees  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  are  aaid    to  be  nearly  ex- 
liaaated  ;  and  European  commerce  is  almost 
axdusively  supplied  from  North  Carolina   and 
.the  south-eastern  part  of  Virginia.     In  collect* 
ing  this  turpentine  a  hollow  is  cut  in  the  tree 
ji  few  inches  above  the  ground,   and  the  bark 
removed  for  the  space  of  about  eighteen  inches 
above  it'     The  turpeutine  runs  into  this  exca- 
vation from  about   March   to  October  ;   more 
rapidly,  of  course,  during  the  warmer  months. 
It  is  transferred  from  these  hollows  into  casks. 
Old    and    concrete   American    turpentine    is 
often  sold  as   frankincense  Resins   soluble   in 
spirit   of  turpentine,  are  used  for   the  most 
part  in  preparing    dyes,    varnishes,  lacquers, 
sealing  wax,  &c.,  &o.    Guggilam  or  Bdellium, 
is  the  same  name  as  Gugal\  and  in  combination 
when  applied    to   a  tree,  indicatea    particular 
plants  as  Guggilam  chettu,  Jlgiceras  fragrans, 
Kon.     Guggulu  or   Sala,    is    Vatica  robusta 
and  Gngiiapu  chettu,  is  Boswellia  glabra.  The 
combinations  of  the  word  Gugal,  being  applied 
to   trees  yielding   resins. — Elliot  FL  Andhr. 
Li,  Hawkes  in  J/.  B,  J>  R, 

\     RlilSINA    KLASTigA.    Caoutchouc. 

BESTIACEAE.— ft     Br.,     Sub-Ord.   of 
plants  comurised  in   19  speoies  of  Erioeauloo. 
RESM  also  Beshm*  Guz.    Hind.    6ilk« 
BESO.  Japan.   MirabUis  jalapa, 
BESEPH.    See  Keq 


RESIDENCY,  in  British  India,  a  political 
agency  at  a  Native  Ot^urt.  In  Netheriaftdb 
India,  a  province. 

RET  also  Reti.  Hind.    Sand. 
BBTANGUN.    See  Tanjeun. 
RE  IE  KA  JHAR.  Hind.  Sapindua  eroaigi* 
natus.     Rete  ki  Binj,  properly  Uet'be,  its  aced. 
RE  I  EON    Hind.  Rhamnua  virgntua. 
RE  n.  See  Kama. 
RETLI.   Sandy  soiL 

RE  ITI.   Hind.  Seeds  of  Abrua  precatoriVL 
RETII  PaMA-RALTI,   IVm.    AniaoBidca 
Malabarica. — It.  Br, 
REUN.    Hind.   Rottlera  tinctorta. 
REUS.    HiNu.  Cotoueaatrr  obtusa. 
REVAOHIL  is  the  aoeieot  deaignation  of  aa 
important  rMUi^e  in  the  KOography  of  Sauni&litra. 
REV  ATI  DULA  GONDi  or  Dula  Gon<li 
TtL.   Tragia  cannabina,  X. — Dulagonda   ia  a 
term  used  genernlly  for  a  stinging  plant,  aad 
the  nddition  of  Revnti  more  particularly  refers 
to  Tragifly  while  Pedda  dulagoudi  ia  more  pro- 
perly  npphed  to  Mucuna  |  ruricns. 
REVA.   Tel.  Poa  procera,  R.  %.  332. 
REVALESTA  AKAKICA  ia   lentil   biead 
from  ihe  £rvum  lens.  These  two  words  formed 
the  term   "  ervaienta."  and   Crom  it  the    tera 
"  revalenta.'* 

REVi.  Hind.  Red  powder  froB  froit  of  the 
Rottleria  tinctoria. 

BEY  ATI,  daughter  of  rajah  Raivata,  vu 
married  to  Bahirama,  the  elder  broiJwr  of 
Krishna— TTjft.i/.  of  I. 

REVENUE  HOARD.  In  British  India,  ia 
Calcutta  and  Madras^  a  Board  of  three  Mem* 
bers  who  control  the  revenues  of  the  eountij. 
There  is  no  Revenue  Board  in  Bombay,  hut 
there  are  two  Revenue  Commissionera,  between 
whom  the  CoUectorat^s  are  divided.  The 
Revenue  Commissioner  there  oorresponda  ioi- 
meci lately  with  Government  and  ia  alao  Poliea 
Commissioner  of  his  Division. 

RE WAH.    The  hend  quarters  of  ihe  feuda- 

tory   territory,  consiatiiig  of  7 1  states,    auper- 

viaed  by    the  Central   Indian  Agency,  at  Ia- 

dore,  forma  three  grand  divisions.  The  north-eait 

division  comprises  the  native  stales  of  Bundel« 

cund  and  Rewah,     The  Northern  division  coB- 

sists  of  the   northern  and  central  diatrieta  of 

the  Gwalior  Statea.     The  south-west   divisiea 

comprises  tlie  table  land  known  in  modern  tiiBflB 

as  Mulwa,  though  far  within  the  aueieoi  lioiils 

of  the  province  of  that  name,  and  the  aubnoa- 

tane  territory  between  it  and  the  Nerbudda,  ■ 

also  a  considerable  tract  aouth  of  thai  itver,a« 

tendinis  to  the  Kandeah  frontier.     T»ie  finti 

extending  from  the  Bengal  Preaidency  in  tks 

east,  to  the  Gwalior  State  in  the  west,  induda 

Rewah  and  35  other  states  and  p^tty  chiefahif% 

Its  area  ia  about  32,400  square  miles  ;  ita  po- 

pnlation  about  3,170,000  aaula,  aad  its  puhlie 
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tereniiet  Rggresrate  aboni  Rupees  63.58.000.^ 
The  2iid  or  norihera  dWieion  extends  from 
fiundeleund  and  the  SauKor  district,  and  has  an 
•res  of  about  19,505  square  milfs  ;  ita  popu- 
ktion  is  sboHt  1,180,000  souls,  and  its  public 
leveitue  about  Rupees  <)7,65,000,  The  Srd  or 
aouth-west  division  goes  on,  westward,  to  the 
Bombay  Tre^ideiicy,  and  contains  the  remain- 
der of  Gwalior,  UoJkar'a  stales,  Bliopal,  DUar 
and  Dewas  and  otaer  small  stales.  The  area 
of  this  division  is  about  41,700  square  miles;, 
it8  population  about  3,320,000  souls  and 
i's  publio  revenues  about  Bs.  1,30,00,000. 
The  autea  and  petty  chiefsiiips  in  Central 
India,  form  a  political  and  are  in  a  natural  di- 
vision of  British  India,  and  include  an  area  of 
63,600  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
7,670,000.  This  territory  is  divided  amongat 
71  uaiive  states,  vis  : — 


PrincipallSeconda- 


Vahratta    ... 

Xahomedan.. 

Bondela 

Rsjpnt 

BraJknuna&c. 


Btatea. 

2 
1 


T. 


Mioor 

and 

Petty. 


2 
6 
1 


Total. 


28 


4 
11 
20 

8 


44 


4 

7 
1 
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with  a  total  revenue  of  rupees  3»61,23,000. 
Bewah  is  almost  unknown  to  Europeans.  It 
poaaesaes  great  mineral  wealth.  Its  plains  are 
fertile  but  the  valley  of  the  Soane  to  the  south 
of  the  Kymore  range,  desolate.  The  people  of 
Bewah  are  describeci  aa  indolent  and  untrust- 
worthy ;  and  they,  and  the  country  fsenerady, 
are  certainly  far  less  civilised  than  the  neigh- 
bourinjt  state  and  people  of  Bundelcund. 
Though  widely  different  in  other  respects,  there 
is  one  characteristic  common  to  the  Baghel  of 
Bewah)  the  Boondela  of  Bundeleund,  and  the 
Bsjpoot  of  Gw^lior  and  Malwa,— a  dislike  to 
labour  or  service  away  from  their  homes,  so 
that  they  do  not  generally  take  an  active  pan 
in  the  business  of  tilling  the  soil,  such  being, 
•a  a  rule,  left  to  the  inferior  and  servile  classes. 
They  are  throughout  the  territory  generally 
regarded  as  the  local  heads  of  society  or  of 
the  vilUge  oommunitiea  to  which  they  belong, 
and  many  of  them  possess  much  influence 
amongst  those  around  them  as  the  represeuta- 
tive  of  the  ancient  familiea  of  the  respective 
elana.  bnt  the  oogdition  of  the  Rajpoou  in 
the  Statea  of  Central  India  ia  most  miserable 
and  pitinble.  The  naroeroua  settlements  medi- 
ated under  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  authority,  were 
principally  on  behalf  of  the  hereditary  claims 
of  the  heads  of  these  classes,  who  having  been 
diapossessed  of  their  estates,  and  in  many  in- 
etancea  driven  to  the  jungles,  were  at  that 
period  (under  the  designation  of  ''  Oraasiah" 


and  '*  Londialt**)  Ihe  local,  aa  the  Pindnree  vrere 
the  general,  pests  of  the  country,  their  whole 
subsistence  being  obtained  by  violence  and  ma* 
rauding.  In  Bundeleund  and  Rewah — differ- 
ing in  thia  retpect  from  Central  India,  there 
is  no  decadence  among  the  clanemtrn,  the  okl 
families  still  hold  the  land.    Their  armiea  are, 


Ordnance. 


Rewah  and  Bun- 
deleund. 
The  Gwalior  State 
TheSUtesof  Mai 

wa. 
Omitting  theQ«i«- 
lior  dietriots    .,. 

Total- 


ass 
48 

119 


535 


067 
480 

761 

... 


»,80fi 


8,11126,821 
^,00v 


6,000 
6,879 

•  •  • 

1 4,300 


11,305 


1,368 
3,000 

4,124 


4,888 
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Trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Malwa  and 
at  Gwalior.  In  Malwa  the  principal  marts 
are  Iiidore,  Bhopal,  Oojein,  Mundissore,  Eut- 
1am,  Dhar,  Jciwra,  Augur,  Ncemuch,  Sho« jawul- 
poor,  and  Bbilsa.  Opium  chiefly  is  sold  in 
Rewa,  its  chief  is  of  the  BdKhel  race.  The  rajah 
Rama,  Baghel,  protected  Hamayun*s wife, mother 
of  the  emperor  Akbar.  The  Bagbel  are  of  the 
Solunki  rajput  race.  The  four  Agnikula  6t 
fire-born  rajput  tribes,  the  Chohan,  So  lunkii 
Powaror  Prumar.  and  ttie  Purihar,  are  now 
mainly  found  in  the  tract  from  Ujaiii  to  Kewah 
neur  Benares.  The  unnamed  progeniiora  of 
these  races  seem  to  have  been  invaders  who 
sided  with  the  brahmins  iii  their  warfare*, 
partly  with  the  old  Khetri,  partly  with  iucrea». 
ing  schismatics  and  partly  with  Gr»co-Bao- 
trians,  and  whose  warlike  merit  as  well  aa 
timely  aid  aud  subsequent  conformitv,  got 
them  enrolled  aa  "  fireborn,"  in  coutra-dia* 
tinction  to  the  solar  and  lunar  families.  The 
Agnikula  are  now  mainly  found  in  the  tract  of 
country  extending  from  Oojein  to  Bewah  near 
Benares,  and  Mount  Aboo  is  ass^rted  to  be 
the  place  of  their  miraculous  birth  or  appear* 
ance.  Vikramajeet,  the  champion  of  brahmin* 
ism,  according  to  common  accounts,  was  a 
Powar  Rajpoot.^ O/j)^  CunnivgAau'i  BiMiorw 
of  ike  Sikks,  p.  1  %.  ABn.  Ind.  Adm.  VoL 
Xr,£p.Z\2,Ui. 

BKWA,  Hind.    Acacia  rewa. 
BKW AH,  a  riv rr  of  Malwa  and  ninning  near 
Oosaraii  Mulkrgunge  in  Owalior. 

KEWA  K ANTA  In  this  lerritorv,  the  Ian- 
gusge  IS  Kol. 

UEWAN.  Hind,  of  Kaghan,  Pieea  Webbi- 
ana,  also  Pieea  pindrow,  the  silver  fir. 
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'    BEWANO.  Ar    Pxrs.  aUo  Bewand-cliini, 
•nd    Bin,      Qus.     Rbobarb.     Rheum  Moor- 
-eroftianum* 

BBT^AND   CHINI.     Hind.     Yerbateum 
tbapsua    also    Bremottachya  Vioaryi,     Rhettm 
emoHi  and  in  Gucfrat  alto  Hebradendroa  gam- 
bogioides      Graham, 
.    BBWABI.  Hind.  Pieea  Webbiana. 

RE  WEN.  Raa.  Rhiibarb. 

KEYQATII.  T«L.  Capparia   grandia. 

REYLA.  Tel.  Poinciana  pulcherrima. 
ZwH.f  also  Cathartoearpua  fistula. 

RblYYI  KADa,  or  Ravak^da  Tel.  SaUola 
Dudiflora     fFiUd. 

REtYI  PAPPU,  or  Jaji.  Tel.  Grialea  to- 
mentosa,  R,  ii  233. 

RHARARBER.  Gbr.  Bhub»rb. 

RHACOPHORUS,  ihe  FlyinKfroj?  ofBor- 
neo,  a  apaciea  of  Rhaoophonia,  has  very 
loiigr  and  fully  webbed  toes,  which  ii  apreids 
ont  when  leaping.  It  is  a  tree  frog,  and  by 
-apreadintc  out  its  roembrane  can  descend  from 
Tery  hijjh  trees  to  the  ground. —  Wallace. 

BHADIKA,  also  Rbadia,  mistress  of 
Krishna. 

RHADOONI.  Beno.  Apium  iuvoluora- 
turn. — Roxb. 

RHA(ijS)      See  Arians.. 
'     RHAGES,  founded  by  Ismael,  the  Sama- 
nian,   in   A.  D.  9U6,   conquered  in   lOi?  by 
MahroaH.     See  Rhe. 

'  BHAIRAGARH.  The  most  important  of 
the  Chhattisitarh  feudatory  states.  It  consists 
of  four  perieunnahs  or  subdivisions,  with  585 
▼iiUises,  mostly  lying  in  the  richest  part  of 
the  Chhatisj^arh  plain. 

RHAMNACEiE.  Lindl.  The  Buckthorn 
tribe  of  plants  comprising  10  gen.  28  sp.  viz  , 
14  Zisyphus  ;  I  Berchemia  ;  2  Sageretia  ;  I 
Yentilago  ;  2  Rhamnus  ;  I  Scutia ;  1  Hovenia  ; 
8    Colnbrina  ;    I  Vitmannia  ;   2  Gouania. 

RHAM  iSUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Khamnacem,  of  which  several  species 
grow  in  the  Himalaya  and  China.  In  Europe 
the  juices  of  the  unripe  fruits  of  Rhamnus 
infeetorins,  catharticus  and  virgatus,  known  as 
"Turkey  or  French  berries,  are  used  for  dyeins; 
leather  yellow.  Wtien  mixed  with  lime  and 
evaporated  to  dryness,  it  forms  the  color  called 
aap-green.  M.  Rondot's  book  entitled  Notice 
du  Vert  de  ChinCt  contains  specimens  of  calico 
and  silk  dyed  with  *  green,*  and  engravings 
of  two  plants,  Rhamnns  utilis  and  Rhamnus 
ehlorophorus,  from  which  it  is  derived.  These 
plants  were  new  to  European  cultivators  ;  they 
axe,  however,  alliea  of  the  Rhamnus  theesana 
which  has  long  been  known  as  a  tree  from 
irhich  the  poorest  class  of  Chinese  pluck  the 
leaves  to  use  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  The 
color  of  the  dyed  silk  is  remarkably  bright, 
B  blue  green,  one  of   that  claas  of   colors 


which  increase  in  brilliance  in  the  li|cl»t.  It 
containa,  in  fact,  some  imnsediate  pfindplB 
which  can  onty  be  developed  hy  light,  iindil 
was  a  nice  task  for  chemists  to  discover  whi* 
this  is.  M.  PersoE  says  that  light  will  hare  to  he 
more  and  more  regarded  a«  an  indttatrial 
agent ;  and  of  the  Chinese  green  be  remarks 
thiit  it  is  9ui  jfeneris,  containing  neither  yellow 
nor  blue.  By  experiments  made  at  Lyooa,  it 
appears  that  six  species  of  the  European  Rh«fli* 
nus  will  yield  a  green  dye.  Fortune,  aaya  of  tha 
*•  green  indisfo,"  that  a  portion  of  cotton  doth 
obtained  in  China  by  the  French  mauufaeturvrs 
being  greatly  admired  on  accoant  of  the  pen- 
liar  ereen  of  its  dye,  waa  submitted  to  the 
celebrated  chemist,  M.  Pfrsoa,  with  a  request 
that  be  would  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  eorn- 
position  of  the  green  color.  The  following  k 
a  summary  of  his  report  upon  this  aubjeet  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Every  attempt  that 
I  made  upon  the  specimen  to  detect  evidenes 
of  the  presence  of  a  blue  or  yellow  failed,  and 
I  was  led  to  the  conviction,  by  isolating  tha 
coloring  principle,  that  the  green  was  prodae- 
ed  by  a  dyeing  material  of  a  peculiar  uatars 
and  iui  generii      It  fun  her  was  evident. 

That  the  coloring  matter  waa  an  okrgaide 
product  of  vegetable  origin. 

That  the  fabric  on  which  it  waa  fiisd 
was  charged  with  a  strong  dose  of  alnm  and  a 
little  oxide  of  iron  and  lime,  bodiea,  the  pea* 
sence  of  which  necessarily  implied  that  mordants 
had  been  used  in  dyeing  the  cnlieo. 

These  results  wens  so  positive,  and  at  tha 
same  time  so  opposed  not  only  to  everything 
known  in  Europe  regarding  the  compoaiiioQ  of 
green  color,  but  also  to  all  that  ia  reeorded 
by  writers  regarding  the  dyeing  prooeases 
employed  in  China  for  the  production  of  greea, 
that  I  was  induced  to  go  into  a  more  deuiled 
investiiration  of  the  aubjeet ;  and  about  tha 
end  of  last  November  I  applied  to  Mr.  Porbes^ 
the  American  Consul  at  Canton,  for  aome  of 
this  valuable  material.  I  am  indebted  to  his 
kindness  for  a  specimen  weighina  about  oae 
gramme  (I5i  grains).  The  subttanee  ia  aset 
with  in  thin  plates  of  a  blue  color,  having  a 
strong  analogy  with  that  of  Java  indigo,  but  «f 
a  finer  cake  and  differing  besides  frona  iudigo 
both  in  its  composition  and  in  all  is 
chemical  properties.  On  infusing  a  amal 
fragment  of  the  substance  in  water,  the  liqmd 
speedily  became  colored  of*  a  deep  bine  vith 
a  shade  of  green.  After  the  temperature  lad 
been  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  a  piece  si 
calico,  prepared  for  printing  with  mordantaaf 
alum  and  oxide  of  iron,  was  dipped  in  it  uU 
a  true  dye  was  the  resnit.  The  following  aa- 
pearanccs  were  observed.  The  portion  of  taa 
fabric  to  which  alum  had  been  applied  abowed 
a  deep  green,  of  more  or  less  intensity^ .  aceoiil* 
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ing  to  tbe  •trenfrth  of  the  mordant.  The  por- 
tions charged  with  both  alunj  and  oxide  of  iron 
^fieiiied  a  deep  green,  with  a  shade  of  olive. 
The  portions  char8:ed  with  oxide  of  iron 
•lone  yielded  a  deep  olive*  The  parts  of  the 
doth  where  no  mordant  had  been  applied  re- 
■iNined  sensibly  paler.  The  colors  thus  ob- 
tained were  treated  with  all  the  re-agents  to 
which  the  Chinese  cnlico  had  in  the  first  in- 
•tanee  been  subjected,  and  they  behaved  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  From  these  ex- 
periments it  may  be  inferred, 

That  the  Chinese  posaess  a  dye-stuff  present- 
ing the  physical  aspect  of  indigo,  which  dyes 
green  with  mordants  of  alum  and  iron. 

Thai  this  dye  stuff  contains  neither 
indigo  nor  any  thing  derived  from  that  dyeing 
principle. 

Mens.  Legentil,  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  FariS)  having  perceived 
ihe  importance  of  France  being  speedily 
put  in  possession  of  this  valuable  material^ 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  science  and  of 
industry,  took  the  necessary  steps  for  pro- 
curing a  suitable  quantity  with  the  least  possi- 
ble delayi  and  at  the  same  time  to  have 
inquiries  made  as  to  its  origiu  and  mode 
of  preparation.  Mr.  Fortune  adds,  that  the 
flowers  of  the  Whi-mei  (Sopltora  japonica) 
Were  sent  home  as  of  the  '*  green  indigo,"  but 
this  plant  yields  a  yellow  dye  and  even  wheu 
mixed  with  blue  to  make  a  green,  tbe  green  is 
not  that  kind  noticcl  by  tbe  French  manufHC- 
tnrera.  At  another  place,  he  says,  here  I  found 
iields  under  cultivation  with  a  kiud  of  Bbamuus 
apparently.  The  Chinese  farmer  called  it 
'•  Loh-iAh,  or  *'  Soh-loh-shoeo"  and  showed 
me  samples  of  the  doth  which  had  been  dyed 
with  it.  To  my  delight  these  samples  corres- 
pt-'Di^ed  exactly  with  those  sent  back  from 
Prance,  one  of  which  was  in  my  possession, 
but  be  told  me  that  two  kinds  were  necessary 
<*— namely  the  variety  they  cultivated  in  their 
ielda  and  one  which  grew  wild  on  the  hills — 
in  order  to  produce  the  dye  in  question.  The 
former  they  called  the  yellow  kind  and  the 
latter  the  white  kind.  The  dye  itself  was  not 
extracted  by  them,  tliey  were  merely  the  grow- 
ore,  and  therefore  I  could  get  no  information 
«s  to  its  manufacture.  I  however  secured  a 
l^ood  supply  of  plants  and  aeeds  of  both  kinds, 
which  were  afterwards  sent  to  India  and  En- 
gland. My  further  inquiries  on  the  subject  of 
the  manufactnre  of  the  *'  green  iitdigo"  were 
conducted  in  connection  with  Dr.  Lockhart 
sod  the  Bfiv.  J,  EdlcJDs,  of  Shani^hae.  We 
found  that  a  considerable  pction  of  this  dye 
vaa  mad^  near  a  Hry  called  Kia-hing-foo,  situ- 
eted  n  few  miles  west  from  Shanghai',  and  Mr. 
Sdkins  procured  a  bundle  of  chips  there 
which  exhibited  the  state  in  which  the  article 
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is  sold  in  the  market.     Since    I    left  China  I- 
have  received  the  following  interesting   letter 
from  Dr.  Lockhart,  which   throws  much  light 
on  the  subject.  The  information  was  procured 
by  Mr.  Edkina  and  may  therefore  be  fully  re- 
lied upon.     **  The   bark  of  two  kinds  of  the 
tree  known  as  the  *  green  shrub'  (Luk-char), 
ene  wild,  which  is  called  the  white,  and  another 
cultivated,  which  ia  called  the  \elIow,  are  used 
to  obtain  the  dye.   The  white  bark  tree  grows 
abundantly  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Kea-hing 
and  Niiigpo  ;  the  yellow  is  produced  at  Tsah- 
kou*pang,   where   the    dye  is    manufactured. 
This  place  is  two  or   three  miles  west  from 
Wang-ateen,  a  market-town   situated   a  little 
to  the  south  of   Kea-hing*    The   two  kinds 
are    placed    together  in  iron  pans    and  tho- 
roughly boiled.     The   residuum    is  lett  undis* 
turbed  for  three  days,  after  whi^h  it   is  placed 
in  larger  earthenware  vessels,  and  cotton  cloth| 
prepared   with  lime,  is  dyed  with   it  aeveral 
times.  After  five  or   six  immersions  the  colore 
ing    matter  is  washed  from    the  cloth  with 
water  and  placed   in   iron  pans   to  be  again 
boiled.     It  is  then  taken  upon  cotton  yam  ae- 
veral times  in  succession    and  when  absorbed 
in  this  way  it  is  next  washed  off  and  sprinkled 
on  thin  paper.  When  half  dry  the  paper  is  past- 
ed on   light   screens  and  strongly  exposed   to  > 
the  sun.     The  product  is  called  Luk-kaon.  In 
dyeing  cotton   cloth  with  it  ten  parte  are  mix* 
ed  with  three  parts  of  sub-carbwjiate  of  potaah 
in  boiling  water*     The  dye  made  at  Tsah.kou* 
pang  is  not  used  to  dye  silk  fabrics,  because  it 
is  only  a  rough  surfrtce  which  takes  it  readily. 
To  color  silk  with  it  so  much' of  the  material 
must   be  used     that  it  will    not  pay.     All 
cotton   fabrics,  also  grass    cloths,  take   tbe 
color  readily.     The    dye  duea   not    fade  with 
washing,   which  gives   it    a   superiority   over 
other  greens.      It  is  sent  from   Kee  hing  as 
far  as  tihttn-ting.     It  is  also  made  in    the  pro- 
vince of  Hoonan  and  at  Ningpo,  but  the  dye 
at  these  places  is  said  to  be  of  an   inferior 
quality.     It  has  long  been  used    by   painters 
in  water-oolors,  but  tbe  application  of    it  to 
dye  cloth  was   firat  made  only    about   A.  D. 
1825.     If  aome  method  could   be  diacover* 
ed    of  applying  it    to   silk   fabrics  it  would 
become  still  more  useful.     The  above  inform* 
ation  obtained  by  Mr  £dkius  on  this  subject 
is,  no   doubt,    perfectly  correct.     It   agreea, 
says   Mr.  Fortune^  in  the  moat  important  par« 
ticulars  with  what  I  had  gleaned  from  time 
to  time  amongst  the  Chinese  in  -various  parts 
of  tbe  country.     The  chips  he   brou;:ht   with 
him    from  Keahing  were  identical   with    the 
*  Soh'.lob,"  or   *•  Lohwxah,"    (Bbamnus  sp.) 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  liis  state- 
ment that  two  varieties  of  the  plaut  are  used 
to  produce  the  dye  agreee  with  my  ownobser^ 


RHAMXUS   PUUPUUEUB. 
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vatioM).  The  mode  of  extraoting  tk6  dye  from 
the  bark  or  wood,  for  both  eeem  to  be  uted,  as 
practised  by  the  Chinese,  appears  to  be  slow 


fruit     ia     uaed    la  a  purgatira* — Dr.  J,  L, 
Stemari^  p.  4S. 

RdAMNUS  VIRGATUS.— BoarA, 


and  tedious  but  wiib  our  suoenor    kaowledge    Reteon  ;ain(lrol«  ..Heas   |  Nar;T«dru;dadiirKAS«. 

of  chemistry  this  luight  possibly  be  improved     Mamral.       Ohksab.  1  Muttii;RoiiuMk.Si7i«i. 

From  thee  iiirestigaiioos  it  would  appear  tb»t    P»»'P'^i  J  dadrtt...JKBr.UM.  |  Niar  ;  Chatfcr , 

•     •  •         I  X      *k^    Tudup  :  Sota  nana     ,,      I 

two    oolormg  pnnciplea  are  necessary  to  tne ;  *  *  "      "     ' 

nroduoiion  of  ttiis  d\e.  This  hovrcver,  will  not  i  A  small  tree  of  Kaghan  commoa  on  all  the 
effect  the  value  of  it  aa  a  rich  and  permauent  Punjab  rivers  up  to  near  iho  Iiidua  ai  from 
tfreeii,  a  quality  wuich  lias  been  apprecdated  4,000  to  9,500  feet,  grows  along  the  HimaUya 
by  the  French  manufacturers,  and  whifhisalso  aud  ou  the  Neil j§ hemes.  Fruu  bitter  ;  and 
well  knowa  to  the  Chinese.    At  another  pUce  .  when  eaten  causes  diarrhoaa.—rd^*.  146.  Jk. 

he  mentions  that  Ihe  Rhamnus  producing  the  .  *^'^,,^^f^^ff»,*J,^-~,^^^*^^^ 
(so  called)  Kreen  iudigo  has   been   discovered        «it*  ».vtito  ivf/^u-nxi 

and    introduced    both   to    Fjngiand    and    to 

India.    Ihe  Revd.  Dr.  Smith  also  tells  us  that 

the  bark  of  a   species  of   Rhamuus,  brought 

from   Ciieh-kiaug«   is  used   iu   that  province 

(Han;;-chan*fu)in  the  mauufaoture  of  a  beauti* 

fpl  green  dye.     It   is  called  Luh  t'sau  by  Dr. 

Williams  and    is  probably  the  Rhamnus  infec- 

terius  of   botonicai  works.     From  one  of  this  \  ^^^^  ^f  q^j^^  3,,^  j^pan. 

genus,  thJi Rhamnus  caiharticus  of  Europe,  the  j      rHAZYA  STRIOTA.  — Wie, 

pigment  called  Sap  green  or  Bla<lder-green  is 

obtained.  Voigt  gives  Rhamnus  incanus  and  R. 

vtrgatua  as   plants  of   India. — Foriune'$  Res. 

amdng  tk$  Ckine$e,  pp.  146  aiui  l67.   Smith' i 

Gkiuese  Materia  Medico,  page  44.      If.  Fer^ 

SM,  on  ihe  preen  dye  of  China. 

RHAMNUS  INCANUS.— -Hoo*.  A  tree 
of  the  Moluccas  with  small  greenish  yellow 
f^vftT%,'-Roxh.  I.  603.  Voigl.  146. 

RHAMNUS  INFEO'IOKIUS,  Fustio.  See 

Dyes. 

RHAMNUS  JUJUBA.  Linn.  Rheeie. 
Byn.  of  Z.zyphus  Jujuba. — Lam. 

RHAMNUS  NABBCA,  Forsk.  The  fruit, 
called  Nebek.  is  eaten,  aud  the  leaves  are  used 
fur  tlie  purpose  of  washing  dead  bodies. —  Bur'* 
ton'e  Vilgrimage  to  Meecah,  YoL  II.  p.  1 05. 

RHAMNUS  NERIJA,  Spreng.  Syn.  of 
EllB>dendron  Roxburghii,  ^.  d!  A. 

RHAMNUS  OLEOIDES.  See  Fustic. 

RHAMNUS  PAUCIFLORA,  and  R.  Siaddo 
in  Abyssinia,  yields  an  ardent  spirit. 

RHAMNUS  PERSICA,  Boiss. 


RHAMNUS  WIGHTIl.  9F.  ^  A. 
Rugt'torar...     ••.     .•■     ...Bokbat. 

RHAMNUS  XYLOPYRUS,  Rktz.  Bya. 
of  Zizyphns  zvlopyra  —  WUld. 

RHAMNUS  ZEYLANICUS,  BurM.  Syn. 
of  Phvllant  bus  multiflorus.  -   WVld. 

RHANQKUL.  See  Kuki. 

KHAPIS     FLABELLIPORMIS.     AU.  k 


Sanwar Hind.  I  Gaudera Ta.  Isncs. 

V6na......SuTLXJ.  Rwi.  I  Ganera ..        .. 


Knkai Ta.    IiiDim  |  Nikki  Kandef 

Warak 99         „      |  Jalidar...  Ravi,  SuTLW. 

A  common  shrub  at  2,OUO  to  5,000  feet  on 
the  Salt  Range  and  the  low  bills  beyond  the 
Indus.  Its  small  black  fruit  is  said  to  be 
sweet,  but  when  eaten  in  excess  to  affect  the 
kead.— Dr.  J,  L.  Stewart,  p.  41-43. 

RHAMNUS  PUKPUREU3.— «oy/«. 

Kari  ;  Tadra Cbsnab.  1  Kudj«  ;  Tunde..  Ravi. 

llemarari „        I  Tnnaua  ;  Madana    „ 

Bal :  Sinjal.. JHaLUM'.  |  Chaterui Sutlbj. 

1  his  tree  is  common  uptonrar  the  Indus 
at  from  4,500  to  9,500  feeL     la  Hazara  its 
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Grows  all  over  the  hill  sides  ui  Attoek, 
fruit  applied  to  boils. — Powells  Hand- Book, 
Vol  I.  p.  361.— />r.  J.  L.  Stewart^  M.  D. 

RHB  or  RHEL  Tlie  ruins  of  ibe  ancteni 
city  of  Rhe,  the  Rhages  of  the  Apocrypha, 
are  a  few  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Teheran. 
They  cover  a  vast  extent  of  gronud,  and  have 
supplied  materials  for  the  moderu  capital  of 
Persia.  The  scriptural  accounta  of  Rhe,  Bhei 
or  Rliages,  during  the  capnvity  of  the  Jews 
ill  this  part  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  foUy 
proves  that  Rtici  was  a  very  considerable  city, 
at  least  two  hundred  years  before  tbeir  di^ 
livtrauce, — Porter's  Travels,  Vol.  /.  p.  357. 
— Murkh'fm*8  Embassy,  p.  99.  See  Rhagea 
'      RHEBARI.     See  RnjpooU. 

RHEEA  of  Assam,  is  the  Boshmeria  aives, 
from  witich  the  China  gniss  fibre  is  obtained^ 
and  is  called  in  (Uiina,  Chu-ma  or  Tchou-msu 
The  preparation  of  the  fitire  is  tedious,  and 
is  what  causes  the  difficulty  of  aending  the 
fibre  at  a  eheapec  rate  into  market.  Maj^r 
Han  nay  writes,  ''  when  the  stalks  have 
become  brown,  for  about  six  inches  above  the 
roots,  the  top  is  seized  with  the  left -haul 
and  (he  leaves  are  stripped  o£f  by  passing  tke 
right-hand  to  the  ground,  near  which  the 
stalk  is  cut.  The  outer  bark  has  first  to  la 
scraped  off  with  a  blunt-edgeil  knife,  wfaaa 
the  exposed  fibres  still  attached  to  the  woo^ 
part  of  the  stalk  is  exposed  to  the  hoi  sun  m 
dry.  On  the  third  morning,  afler  boiag 
exposed  to  the  dew  for  several  hours.  Yat^ 
fibre  is  drawn  off.  This  is  done  by  breakingj 
the   woody   stalk  right  through  tosrania  U»a  I 


RHEEA. 


HHEUM. 


lYiicker  end^  and  then  separating  the  fibre 
therefrom,  drawing  it  off  slowly  towards  the 
small  end,  and  repeating  the  process  as   often 
as  neeessary,  though  much  of  the   fibre   re* 
mains  and  may    be  taken  off    at  a  second 
breaking.      The   fibres   now    require  to    be 
carefully   washed.     The   hanks   of  fibre    are 
then  separately   twisted    at    the  upper   end 
and  tied  up  in  bundles.    When  the  threads 
are  required    for  spinning,  they  are  prepared 
by   drawing  the  single   hsnks  several  times 
with    a   blunt-edged   slip   of    bamboo  held 
in  the  right  hand,  when  they  are  easily  opened 
out  to  the  required  fineness  with  the  fingers 
and  thumb  nails.      Dr.  MaoGowan,  of  Ning- 
po,   states   that  in    China   the  last  cutting 
IS  made  in  September,  from  which    the  finest 
doth  is  made,  the  first  being   inferior,  coarse 
and  bard.       On  being   cut,  the  leaves  are 
carefally   taken  off  on    the  spot ;  the  stocks 
taken  to  the  house  and  soaked  in  water  for  an 
hoor.    In  cold  weather  the  water  should  be 
tepid.     After  this  the  plant  is  broken  in  the 
middle,    by    which  the    fibrous  portion    is 
loosened  and  raised  from  the  stalk*     luto  the 
interstice  thus  made^  the  operator   thrusts  the 
finger  nails  and  separates  the  fibre  from  the 
centre  to  one  extremity  and  then  to  the  other. 
The   stripping   process  is  very  easy.      The 
neat    prouess    is    scraping    the    heanp,    to 
facilitate  which  the    fibre    is   first  soaked  in 
water.     The  strips  of  hemp  are    drawn  over 
'the  blade  o^  a  small    knife    or  scraper   from 
within  outwards^  and  being  pressed    upon  by 
the  thumb,  the  fibrous  portion  of  one  surface, 
and  the    mucilaginous    part  of  the  other  are 
thus  taken  off.     The  hemp  is  then  wiped  dry 
and  the  whitest  selected  for  fijie  doth.     It  is 
afterwards  bleached. 

The  following  directions  for  peeling  the 
Cbu-ma  or  Tchoo-ma  in  China,  are  trans- 
lated from  the  Chinese.  When  the  stems 
are  all  got  in,  they  are  split  longitudi- 
nally with  knives  of  iron  or  of  bamboo. 
Tbe  bark  is  first  removed,  then  the  lower 
layer  (which  is  white  and  covered  with  a 
ahrtvelled  pdliele  which  comes  off  by  itself)  is 
scraped  off  with  a  knife.  The  interior  fibres 
are  then  seen  ;  they  are  to  be  removed  and 
softened  in  boiling  water.  If  the  Tehou-ma 
be  peeled  in  winter,  the  stems  must  be  prei* 
viously  steeped  in  tepid  water,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  the  more  easily  split.  The  first 
layer  of  Tchou*«ma  is  coarse  and  hard,  and  is 
only  good  for  making  eommon  materials  ;  the 
aeeond  is  a  little  more  supple  and  fine ;  the 
third,  which  is  the  best,  is  used  for  making 
extremely  fine  light  articles. 

JBan  kkeea,  or  Bun  Bheea,  or  Bon  rheea,  is 
tbe  Jungle  Rheea, of  the  Lepchah  of  ^'epanl,and 


China  Nettle  in  an  uncultivated  or  wild  state. 
But  of  this  there  is  no  proof,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  is  a  distinct   species  of 
Boehmeria,  possessed  of  many  of  the  same 
properties  as  the  Ramee  or  Rheea  Nettle.     It 
grows  very  common,  in  all  the  Assam  pro- 
vince, but  it  is  cultivated  larc^ely  by  the  Hill 
tribes,    on    the  west   of   Yunnan  and  to   a 
small  extent  by  tbe   Singpoo  and   Dhoannea 
tribes,  of  the  north  eastern  frontier  of  India,  to 
be  fabricated  into  a  coarse  cloth,  but  chiefly 
for  nets.   A  five  inch  rope  of  Rheea  fibre  and 
one  of  Bon  Rheea   each  broke   within    a   few 
pounds   of  each    other,    after   suiitaining   a 
weight  of  more  than  nine  tons.  It  is  reported 
to  be  all  that  can  be  desired  for  either  canvas 
or  lines,  and  only  reqnires  to  be  known  to  be 
generally   used  for   that  purpose.     The  Bon 
Rheea  thrives  best  in  the  vicinity  of  water  or  of 
running  streams  ;  when  unmolested  it  grows 
into  a  tree,  but  by  proper  management  of  it, 
any  quantity  of  young  shoots  can  be  obtained, 
and  as  the  divided  roots  of  the  plant  afford 
numerous  shoots  it  can  be  piopaaated  by  slips 
as  well  as  by  the  seed.    This  fibre  is  about 
five  feet  in  length,  brown  in  colour,  strong  and 
flexible— ^oyfe'#  Fib.  Plants,  Dr.  McGowan. 
RUEEDK,  Van,  Governor  of  the   Dutch 
possessions  in  Malabar :  at  his  suggestion  the 
Hortus  Malabaricus  was  prepared  in  12  Vols, 
folio.     This  botanical  work  was  undertaken  at 
the  suggestion  of  Henry  Von  Rheede,  a  Dutch 
Gk)vernor  of  Malabar  r  the  specimens  were  col- 
lected in  1674   and   IG-lS  by  brahmans,   and 
sent  to  Cochin^  where  dvaxsings  of  them  were 
execnted  by  Matheus,  a^  Carmelite  and   mis- 
sionary ;  corresponding  descriptions    were  at 
the  same  time  made  in  the  Malabar   language, 
which  were  afterwiirds  translated  into  Portu- 
guese by  Smanuel  Carneiro,  a  Cochin  inter- 
preter, and  from   that  in  Latin    by  Hermann 
van  Douep,  the  Secretary   to  the  city  of  Co- 
chin :  the  whole  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  Oasearius,  a  missionary  there.     The  work 
was  at  length  published  at  Amsterdam  be* 
tween    1686  and  1708^  in   13  volumes  folio 
with  794  plates,  and  waa  edited  by  Commelyn. 
who  added  occasional  remarks  on   the  plants, 
-^fFight^i  ProdrowM  Flora,  Vol,  /.  p.  vii. 
H,  ei  Tk.  p.  46. 

RHEMBA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  one  of 
Indra's  court,  who  corresponds  with  Venuf^ 
the  goddess  of  beauty.  Bbemba  was  pro^ 
duced  from  the  froth  of  the  churned  ocean. 
See  Kurma. 

RHEONJ.  Hind.     Acacia  rheonj. 

BHET8AMABAM.  Tel*  Xanthoxylon 
rheUa,  D.  C. 

RHEUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 


is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Dom  Rheea  or '  natural  order  Folygonacete,  of  which  several 
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■peues  grow  in  At  N.  W.  UimaUyii,  the 
looU  of  wLich  knoira  as  thubarb  are  Vdluable 
ia  mediciue.  One  species  grow*  in  Kaghan, 
where  it  is  knuwu  aader  the  name  of  Chotial. 
K.  capsicum,  Fischer,  ia  a  plant  of  the  Altai, 
B.  compBCtum,  Linn,  gioiva  in  Tartory  and 
China,  R>  cTssalneivium,  Fucker,  bas  heart- 
shaped  leaves.  R.  leucorrhieoD,  Fallot,  b 
plant  of  Turtary,  ia  supposed  to  jield  some  of 
the  beat  rhubefb  of  commerce,  B.  palmatuai, 
Linn,  grows  near  the  great  wall  of  China  and 
iu  the  Himatnya  ;  E.  rhaphonicum,  L.  grove 
north  of  llie  Caspian,  fi.  ribes,  ia  theRiwaah 
of  Feraia ;  B.  apicirorme,  Royte,  grova  in 
Kunawar  and  in  tUe  N.  W.  Himalaya  ;  M. 
undulatum,  Lam-  ia  a  plant  of  China  and 
Biberia.  B.  Webbianumi  Hoyle,  grows  at 
13,000  feet  on  the  Cbur  mountain.  Dr.  J.  L- 
Stewart  says  that  at  least  two  apeeiei  of 
rhubarb  are  frequent  inpartaorthe  Pnnjab 
Himalaya,  from  6,800  lo  11,000  feet,  B. 
Moorcroftianum  occurring  itill  higher  from 
15,U00to  17,000  feet.  The  officinal  ribas 
of  the  Panjab  drug-sellers  conaisla  of  the 
dried  stallca  from  Kabul,  which  ma;  psrllj 
be  produced  by  the  Bivaa,  or  S.  ribes,  Gron, 
a  native  of  Carmel,  be,  Kaatern  Persia  and 
the  Hindu  Kush.  In  Affgbaniatan  the 
plant  is  always  wild,  and  appears  to  grow 
abundantly  in  many  parts-  When  green,  the 
leaf  stalks  are  rawiah,  and,  when  blanched  by 
heaping  up  stones  and  grarel,  round  them,  are 
calloii  chukri ;  when  freah  (in  which  state 
they  are  sometimes  brought  to  Peshawar  in 
spring),  they  are  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked, 
and  they  are  also  dried  for  naa  to  be  eaten 
with  other  food,  and  are  sometimes  made 
into  a  preserve.  The  root  ia  imported 
AlTghanistan  and  India  to  be  used  ss  a 
purgative.  It  is  stated  by  Moorcroft  that 
the  Bhotia  of  Garhwal  apply  the  powdered 
loot  to  wounds  and  bruises,  and  that  (hey 
use  it  with  Bubia  msjisths,  sod  potash  for 
dyeing  red.  It.  emodi.  Wail.  B.  Hoorcrof- 
tiaiium  Meitn  \  B.  spicilorm«,  JCofle,  all 
yield  the  officinal  rhubarb  root. — J3r.  J-  L, 
3Uuiarl,U.  L.  B.<y^U' * lU. Him.  £ot.  Moor- 
croft't  Travelt. 

Bbeum  emodi,  0^U,  ia  a  plant  of  the  N.  W. 
Uimalayn  :  it  is  less  active  as  a  purgBtive,  and 
more  spongy  in  texture-  Houigberger  men- 
tions that  Bheum  australe,  Don,  Rheuoi 
emodi.  Wall,  the  common  or  small  stalked 
rhubarb,  vegetates  in  wild  luxuriance  on  the 
Cashmerisn  mountains.  It  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  best  rhubarbs,  notwithstanding 
the  coarse  appearance  of  its  exterior  :  it  can 
be  had  fresh  and  cheap  in  any  quantity,  and 
at  any  time, — Thirty-five  ymrt  i»  the  Ett  by 
Dr.  Howigbarger,  p.  83-  CUghom'a  Pnnjab 
Iteporl-  KuUv  and  Kangra,  p.  61. 


BHIKD. 

BHEUU  MOOBCBOF  riANVU.    Meim. 

A  plant  found  by  Moorcroa  near  the  Niti  p«ss    j 
'    the  Himalaya  &t  an  elevation  of  IS.OtlOfe^ 

RHEUM  PALMAIUM— IT. 
Ta-rok-talia-  Chukri.. _Fbimul     ' 

Khkgi    ...BuBK.  Abab.     KbM ...       „ 

Khubirb Bno.     Rewaod Pbm. 

Rainnd*Cblm aim.     VaiiaU  Kalong  ,.T«m. 

The  stalka  are  estenaively [eaten  in  KabaL 
The  root  is  used  largely  by  Europeans  as  a 
stomachio  and  astringent  in  small  doses.  bmI 
as  B  purgative  in  larger  ones,  eapeoisIlT  in 
dyspepsia,  and  strumous  affections. — Powelfi 
Hantt-Booh.  Fol.  I.  J).   869. 

RHINACANTHUa  COMMUNIS.  Sm. 
W.Ie. 

Jueticia  oasuta,   Boib.  Bh. 

Jni  psni Beho.  |  Pul-Oolli Maus^ 

Joi  pom.  „     I  PuekolU  ..  „ 

Paiek  Jain Bind.     Naga  mulli-.TAH. 

Kabotar  Ki-jar  Ei-jar  „      [  PUkolu  ...  .^Ta, 

Qrows  ihroughont  British  India,  wliere  it  is 
used  ss  a  remeily  in  snake  bite  and  the  root 
aa  an  exdtaut. — O'Skaiugimentft  Bengal  Di*- 
pauary,pp.^,A&\^  EiddeO.  Inrime,  Ge». 
Mtd.  Top.  p.  173- 

BUIND,  a  great  raee  dwelling  in  Belacfais- 
tan,  the  number  of  whose  branchea  in  f<Htj- 
four.  Though  reckoned  Bslooch  thej  are  oat 
of  the  Brnhui  stock,  and  their  traditiana  all^ 
thet  they  immigrated  ages  ago  from  Danaaaeu 
and  Aleppo.  Their  language  ia  the  Jetki,  ia 
common  with  Ibat  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Cutch  Qaudava  and  mard-i-Rhind,  neans  a 
brave  man.  The  Khind  of  Cuteh  GandavaaR 
of  the  Utaoiye  diviskin-  Other  Bhiad  tribes 
reaide  as  under  : 


Dtancye,  nt  Surtn.  Siog  Solob  at  Tcriki. 

Dumbki,  ab  Lalui.  Homoraii,  at  Tamba. 

Jaknoi,  >t      „  Push,  at  Johaa. 

Doda  Unrri,  at  Kahan.       Januli,  at  Sojan. 

Macdwari,  at  Bodbar.        Kallui,BtLnp. 

Bogti,  hilta  eaat  of  Lch-    Kncbik,  at  Kirta. 
rat.  Pngh,  at  £ajnH. 

Tbe  Bogti  are  on  the  weat  bank  of  the  Tndv 
near   Shikarpore   in  the   east    of  Lehrat.   Of 
these  Bhind  tribea,  the  Dumbki,  Jakrani,  B^ 
and  Dods  Murri,  have  always  been  diatinguiab- 
ed  by  tbeir  rebellious   and  predatory   ba^^*- 
The  Murri  tribe  is  canaiderable  and  iohabi 
eastern  portion  of  Kntch  Qandava,  and  a  n 
ful  and  obedient  portion  of  the  tribe  are  u 
hills  west  of  the  province  below  Jell.      A  I 
portion  are  at  Adam-marri,  on  the  S.  E.  1 
tier  of   Sindh.     Tbe  Marri  of  Kutch  Gsn 
are  notorions  for  their   lawless   babita.     ' 
and  the  Magbazxi  aeem  to  have  emigrated 
Mekran  to  Kutch  Gandava,  at  diSerent  pei 
and  to  have  become  iaoorporsted  witli  tfa( 
cultivators,     Tbe  Magazzi  are  probably  o 
same  race  as  the  Rhiud,     See  Bind. 


RHINOCEROS. 


RHINOLOl»HDS  PtJLVmUS. 


KHIN0BATI8,  r  gciius  of  fishes  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Squatinorajoidse  which  com- 
prises 3  Pristis  ;  2  Rhinobaiis  ;  1  Baja ;  and  1 
Urogymnns. 

B.UINOCEROS,  R  genus  of  mammals  be- 
longing to  the  Family  Bhinocerotidm,  of  which 
four  or  five  species  occur  in  Africa  and  three 
species  in  the  East  Indies,  viz.  R.  Indious,  the 
great  Indian  Rhinoceros  ;  B.  Bondaicus,  the 
lesser  Indian  Rhinoceros  ;  and  R.  sumatranus 
of  Assam,  Sandoway  and  Sumatra*  The  Ehino- 
oeros  was  in  8indh  and  the  Punjab  at  least  as 
late  as  Jordanus's  time,  and  in  Peshawar  pro- 
vince two  hundred  years  later.  According  to 
Captain  Smithy  the  Rhinoceros  uses  its  tusches 
like  the  boar,  in  attacking  animals.  These 
are  the  weapons  it  brings  into  deadly  play  and 
not  the  horn  as  many  people  believe.  On  one 
occasion  he  witnessed  a  Rhinoceros  in  Nepaul 


(  o/m  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  p.  193-194. 
^  Bowring'e  Siam,  Vol.  I.  p*  26.  Gray  I*. 
Z,  L.  1854,  p,  250.  Phil.  Iran.  LXXXIIL 
(1793)  tab.  IL  SmithU  Five  Years  in 
Nepaul.   SmUVe  Chin.  Mat.  Med. 

RHINOCEROS    INDICUS,  Cuv.  Blyih. 

R.  unicornis L*  1  R.  Asiaticue,  Blununb. 

R.  iaermia .Lep.  | 

Genda,      Qopda^  hGor„. ..•Asbau. 

Qanda,OoDra  ...Hind.  I 

The  great  Indian  Vhinooeroa  or  small  horned 
rhinoceros,  has  one  horn  ;  it  is  found  in 
the  forest  swamps  and  dense  jungles  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalaya,  in  the  Terai  from  Ro- 
hilcund,  in  the  Nepal  Terai  and  Sikkim  Terai 
from  Bhutan  to  Nepal,  but  is  most  abundant 
in  Assam  and  the  Bhutan  Dooar.  Its  length 
is  from  9  to  12  feet  and   its  height  4|  to 


occasion  ne  wimeesea  a  aumoccmo  *u  x^cpaui  ^^«o«;«„ontr  9  fAPfr 

destroy  an  elephant  with  its  tusches.     The  ^  J?^,^SSER^  ^^^^^                        MuU 

rhinoiros  has  been  found  fossil  in  Ava,  and  RHINOCEROS  SONDAltU».— ^o*.  MuU 

Periro.    Rhinoceros'  hide  is  made  into  sword 


handles  and  ramrods,  and  its  horn  into  goblets, 
and  drinking  cups,  Mr.  Biyth  has  identified  the 
two-homed  Rhinoceros  of  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
▼inces  with  Rh.  Crossii,  Gray,  and  he  refers  the 
species  to  Rh.  Sumatranus,  auctorum,  which 
attains  a  development  of  horn  hitherto  unsus- 
pected. The  skull  of  a  one-horned  Rhinoceros 
shot  by  Dr.  Hook  near  Tavoy  Point,  where 
there  is  a  small  isolated  colony  of  the  species, 
is  that  of  Rh.  Indicus  and  not  Rh.  Sondaicus  ; 
seemingly  all  the  species  of  Rhinoceros  attack 
the  watch-fires  of  travellers.  Fine  horns  of  the 
Asiatic  two-homed  Rhinoceros  are  difficult  to 
procure,  as  they  are  bought  up  at  extravagant 
prices  by  the  Chinese  who  call  them  Si-koh,  and 
their  skins  Si-pi.  The  inhabitants  of  the  forests 
of  Cbantaburi  chase  wild  beasts  with  fire-arms 
and  nets ;  but  they  attack  the  Rhinoceros  armed 
with  solid  bamboos,  of  which  one  end  has  been 
hardened  by  exposure  to  the  fire  and  sharpen- 
ed ;  they  invite  the  animal  by  loud  cries  and 
elapping  their  hands  to  meet  them,  which  he 
is  wont  to  do  by  rushing  violently  upon  them, 
opening  and  closing  his  wide  mouth  ;  they 
attack  him  in  front,  and  drive  the  bamboos 
violently  into  his  throat  with  surprising  dex- 
terity, Uking  flight  on  all  sides.  The  ani- 
fmm\  in  its  agony,  throws  itself  on  the 
ground,  and  becoming  exhausted  by  the 
effusion  of  blood  and  the  extremity  of  its 
suffering,  it  soon  becomes  the  prey  of  its 
courageous  assailants.  In  their  hunting  ex- 
peditious, all  the  passages  to  a  district  are 
eloaed  with  nets,  and  fire  being  applied  to  the 
jungle,  the  wild  animals  are  destroyed  as  they 
aeek  to  escape.^«/dn  Baluta,  iiu  100,  Baber, 
pp.  99%,  816.  Joum.  Aiiat.  Soc  i.  torn.  ix. 
tOl.  FetUdela  Croix,  Timur.p.  158,  in  Yule, 
Cathay,  U  p-  IH.     Mr,  Blyih  in  Journal 
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ler,  Blyih. 

R.  Javanicua.  F.  Cuv.  I  Leaser  Indian  Rhinooeroe. 

Warak.... Jav.  |  Badak         Malay. 

Tiiis  species  has  one  horn  and  is  7  or  8 
feet  long,  and  3i  to  8J  feet  high.  It  inha- 
bits  the  BengHl  Sunderbuns  in  the  forest 
tract  along  the  Mahanuddy  river,  and  extend- 
ing northwards  towards  Midnapore  and  on 
the  northern  edge  of  the  Eajmahal  hills  near 
the  Ganges  It  occurs  also  abundantly  iu 
Burmah  and  through  the  Malayan  peninsula 
to  Java  and  Borneo. 

RHINOCEROS  SUMATRANUS,  Baffles. 

R.  Sumatreiisia...Cuv. 

The  Samatran  rhinoceros  is  not  confined 
to  that  island,  but  occurs  in  the  ludo  Chinese 
territories,  in  Assam  and  from  Saudoway, 
in  LaU  23®  N.  to  Sumatra.  It  has  two 
horns.  Dr.  Oldham  while  with  the  embassy 
to  Ava  shot  one  which  attacked  his  watch* 
fire. — Blyth  in  Joum-  Ben.  As.  Soc.  Jer» 
d(m'«JI/a««a/«,^.283,234,235.  EorsjUld, 
p.  195.     H^aVaces  Arckipdago. 

RHINOLOPHUS,  a  genus  of  bats  of 
which  several  species  occur,  in  the  East  In* 
dies.  Drs.  Jerdon,  Kelaart  and  Horsfield  men-* 
tion  the  following  : 

R.  affinis  var  rubidus,  KtL  Oeylov. 
R.  breviUrsus,  Blyih.  Darjeeling. 
R.  f dvidiis. 

R.  macroUs,  Blyih,    Nepal,  Mussoovi* 
R.  mitratua.  Biyth.     Central  India,  Mussoori. 
R.  PearsoDJ,  Horsf.    DarjeeliDg,  MuMoori. 
R.  per-niger,  Bodgt.  Malabar,  UimaUya  ) 
R.  rouxi,  Blyih.    AU  India. 
R  Bub-badius  Badgs.    Nepal  Himalaya. 
R.  tragatns,  Bodgi.  Nepal,  liuaaoori.  See  Cheirop- 
tera.   ,^ 

RHINOLOPHUS  FULVIDUS,  var  rubi- 

dus,  Kelaart.  Head  and  body  of  a  deep  orange 
red  colour.     Membrane  pale  browu.    Inter* 


RHtPIDUBA. 


RHIZOPHOBA  COBNICULATl. 


femoral  mrmbrane  enclosing  tbe  wbole  tail,  and 
tbe  free  edge  running  almost  in  a  straight  line 
rounded  off  near  the  tail.   Length  of  head  and 


tailed  species,  but  the  clearness  of  the  vrbiie 
on  its  body  and  forehead  suffice  to  distinguisti 
it  from  the  broad-tailed  flyeateber,  Bhipidura 


body  14  IB  ;  tail  f  in.  ;  expanse   8  in.     This  |  fuseoventris  is  plentiful  in  gardens  and  wooded 

localities.  It  is  not  shy,  for  its  ixe,  but  is 
bold  and  fearless,  and  will  attack  binJs  mudi 
larger  than  itself.  The  song  of  the  male  con- 
sista  of  a  few  loud  and  pleasing  notes,  uttered 
while  the  little  creature  is  dancing  along  the 
branch  with  tail  and  wings  expanded  like  m  £uu 
— Adams.     See  Birds. 

BUIZOBOLACK^.     See  Caryocar. 
BHiZOMTS  SUMATBENSiS,     Baffiei. 
var.  cinereus,  McClelland, 

BHIZOPHORACE^,  Lindl.  The  Man- 
grove  tribe  of  plants,  consists  of  trees,  rarely 
shrubs,  natives  of  salt  swamps  and  marshes 
of  the  tropics,  where  they  root  in  the  mud, 
forming  dense,  most  unhealthy  jungles  down 
to  the  very  edge  of  tbe  ooean. — 

The  mangrove  tribe  comprises  5  Genera,  9 
species,  viz.,  2  Rhizophora  ;  1  Ceriops,  1  Ran- 
delia,  2  Bruguiera  ;  S  Carallia.  The  ooaaU  of 
tiie  Bay  of  Bengal  and  of  tbe  Imiian  Islands 
abound  iu  the  mangrove,  wbich  is  found 
also  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  Its  bark 
has  been  used  for  tanning  purposes,  for  which 
it  i^  probat>ly  more  suitable  than  for  cordage. 
Tbe  bark  of  Eandelia  Rbeedii  from  the 
mangrove  swamps  is  used  by  the  Taroy. 
women  in  dying  red,  but  Mason  thinks  as  a 
mordant*  A  species  of  Ceylon,  called  ELsdol, 
by  the  Singhalese,  is  a  leafy  mangrove  toand 
in  the  western  and  northern  provinces  of  Cey- 
lon, chiefly  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers. 
The  wood  weigbs  lbs.  65  to  the  cubic  foot, 
and  is  used  for  common  house  building  pur* 
poses.  It  is  calculated  to  last  20  years.  A  dye 
is  extracted  from  the  bark,  and  used  for  coloBr« 
iug  leather,  nets,  sails,  &c.  Another  spedes 
Hiri*koddol,  Singh,  is  a  mangrove  which 
grows  iu  tbe  western  and  northern  provinces  of 
Ceylon,  and  is  used  for  oommon  house  buildiag 
purposes.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  49^  and  it 
is  estimsted  to  last  35  years.  A  dye  is  extnel- 
ed  from  the  bBrk.— Boyle's  Fid.  PL  p.  30 1.— 
Mason,^^Mr,  Adrian  Mendis,  Roxbutfh^  FL 
Ind.    Voigt  p  40. 

RHIZOPHORA  CANDEL.  Linn.  Bozh, 
Byn.  of  Kandelia  Rbeedii,  W,  §r  ^. 

RHIZOPHORA  CAS  SOLARIS.  Iam. 
Syn.  of  Sonneratia  acida. 

RHIZOPHORA  CON  JUG  ATA.  Linm. 

Rhizophora  oandelaria,  W^hA,  ;  Blumc 
Fya  ......BuBV. 

A  amall  tree  of  Ceylon,  Ifalabar,  Tens- 
serim  and  Java.  FI.  roiddle-sised,  while, 
faintly  soented.— r^ujatYe;,  0.  120.  VM, 
1?.  41. 

RHIZOPHORA  CORNICOLATA.  Ztni. 
Syn.  of  ^^oeras  fragrans.— Xoa. 


beautiful  bat  is  seen  at  Kadugavana  at  2,000 
feet,  only  for  a  few  days  in  the  month  of 
August. 

RHINOLOPHUS,  n.  s.  ?  Rufescent- 
brown  ;  face  slightly  fulvous.  Bound  the  ear 
and  on  tbe  sides  of  tbe  posterior  half  of  the 
body  bright  fulvous-  Tail  enelosed  in  the 
inter-femoral  membrane*  Head  and  body  2  J 
in.  ;  tail  1  in.  ;  expanse  1 1  in.  Only  one 
dried  specimen  procured  from  Kadugavana, 
none  seen  since. 

RHINOPOMAHARDWICKII.— Cray, 

The  long  tailed  leaf  bat  is  found  over 
almost  all  India,  in  Burroiih  and  Malayana  in 
old  ruins,  caves  and  clefts  of  rocks, — Jerdon*s 
Mammals  of  India,  See  Cheiroptera  Mammalia. 

RHIOi  a  Dutch  Settlement  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  the   Malay   Peninsula,  was  obtained 
by  them  about  tbe  year  1817,  from    the  king 
of  Johoie,  for  a  payment  of  4,000  guilders  a 
month.     Rhio  Island,  bordering  tbe  Straits  of 
Rbio,  is  about  8  or  9  miles  in  circumference, 
and  being  separated   from   tbe   mainland  of 
Bintang  by  a  very  narrow  channel  appears  to 
form  part  of  it.    The  town  of  Rbio  stands  on 
its  north-west  point,  and  was  formerly  a  port 
of  great  trade,  and  seems  still  to  enjoy  a  con- 
siderable traffic  by  small  vessels.  It  has  a  well 
built  fort  oil  a  hill  commanding  the  tower. 
Rhio  was  made  a  free  port,  with   a  view  to 
encourage  the  natives  of  the  Archipelago  to 
visit  it  for  the  disposal  of  their  produce,  but 
the  object  proved  an  entire   failure,  sinee  the 
native  vessels  from  the  eastward  all  pass  it  and 
proceed   to    Singapore,   which   is  only   forty 
miles  distant.     Exemption  from   port   duties 
will  not  alone  induce  the  natives  to  visit  Rhio, 
enterprising  merchants,  in  whom  they  can  put 
confidence,  being  also  required.  The  European 
population  consists  entirely  of  individuals  in 
the  employ   of  the  Government,  not   a  •single 
European   merchant   being  establitihed   there. 
The  Kttle  trade  enjoyed  by  the  settlement   is 
chiefly  with  Java,  several  native  vessels  arriving 
annually  from  that  island,  which  bring  rice  for 
the  supply  of  the  inhabitants,  gambier  being 
taken  iu  exchange.  Rhio  Strait,  is  formed  on 
the  east  by  tbe  island  of  Bintang,  and  on  the 
west  by  tbe  chain  of  islands  of  which  Battam, 
Gampang  and  Gollat  are  the  chief,  numerous 
small  islets  and  shoals  fronting  tbe  main  shores 
QU  each  side  and  very  much  contracting  the  | 
navigable  channel. 

RMIPIDURA.  one  of  the  fly.oatchers  of 
India,  the  white  fronted  flycatcher, is  Rhipidura 
albofrpntata,  in  habits  it  sesembles  the  broad- 
Si 


BHIZOPHORA  MANGLE. 


BHIZOSTOMA. 


BHIZOPHORA       DEOANDRA.     Roxh. 
Byti.  of  iieriop»roxbur(KhiaiiU8. — Anu 
BHIZOPHORA  6YMN0RHIZA — Rhnde. 

Kayu^api-aTn...  Malay. 
Handeb  kakvra,   Delta  ol  Gaoges. 

This  Irae   grows     to    a    considerable  siee 

where  the    eprinp^'tidee    rise  over  it,    as  in 

the  delta  of    the    Ganges.   The  wood   has 

a  adphuTOiia  smeUi  and  bums  with  a  vivid 

light   The  pith  of  the  wood,  boiled  in  fMiini 

wime  or   with   fish  is  used   as  food.   Truok 

generally  dividing  before  it  reaches  the  ground 

like  a  parcel  of  hop  poles   piled  up  in  form  of 

a  cone ;  the  seeds  hang  down  from  their  apex 

proceeds  the  root.     It  attains  a  considerable 

magnitude  in  places  over  which  the  spring  tifies 

rise.     The  wood  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  hard 

and  durable  j   its  chief  use  is  for  burning  and 

for  posts  with  which  to  construct  the  houses 

of  the  natives.     It  is  used   for  fuel  iu     the 

Arohipelago.    The  seeds  of  Rbiaophora,  gym- 


inaccessible  retreat  to  the  pirate.  The  bark  is 
used  to  dye  chocolate  color.  This  wss  one 
of  the  colors  introduced  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  and 
for  the  ezduaive  use  of  which  he  obtained  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  great  length  of  the 
seed  of  this  species  gives,  in  a  very  short  time 
a  young  tree,  for  if  the  apex  from  which  the 
root  issues  is  only  stuck  a  little  way  into  wet 
soil  or  mud,  the  leaves  quickly  unfold  at  the 
opposite  end. — Eng,  Cyc^^Cra  tsfurdt  p*  266. 
Simmond8.^Bohde's  MS.  S.  Wight's  Icon. 
Roxb.  Voi^i^p.  245—9-41. 

RHIZOPHORA  MUCRONATA,  Lam.i 
Rh.  mangle,  Linn.  Roxb.  ? 
y,        candelaria,  W*  §f  A. 
,9        macrorrhiza,  Griff, 

Bhora *.«  Beng.  |  Pukande) Tah» 

Uppti-[)ODDa?      ..  Bbmo.  I  Adavi  ponna.        Tel. 

MaDggi-maDggi  f  Malay,  j  Piikandel.  ,, 

Kayu  api  api  ?        |,        |  Uppu  poniia.         p, 

Grows  in  Madagascar^   Mauritius,  Arabia, 


norhiza  and  R.  Mangli,  salt-water  living  trees,    at  Trincomalie,  Calpentyn,  Megumbo  and  other 
terminate  on  the  branches  and  after  increas-  'parts  of  the  Ceylon  coast,   alonffwith  B  con- 


k   I 


germinate 

ing  to  a  considerable  length,  fall  into  the 
mud  where  they  stick  with  their  sharp  point 
buried  in  the  mud,  and  soon  take  root.  The 
roots  of  these  trees,  sprinKinj?  from  the  trunk 
and  lower  branches  form  a  complicated  series 
of  loops  and  arches  from  five  to  ten  feet  high 
making  an  incomparable  breakwater.  The 
bark  and  roots  of  both  these  species  serve  for 
tanning  leather  as  a  black  dye.^Hariwip^s 
Tropical  World,  p.  97,^Craio/ur<r9  Diction- 
ary. RolMs  MS,  S. 

BHIZOPHORA  MANGLE.  Rheede. 

Pnkandel Tsl,  Tam.  I  Hanggi.lCanggi.  Malay. 

Ooj>ooix>ma Bsno.  I  Bhora, Bbno. 

The  Bhora  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  the 
«»n)mon  black  mangrove,  is  abundant  on  the 
shores  of  the  ocean,  and  within  the  delta  of 
the  GauKCs,  where  it  grows  to  a  considerable 
size.     It   is  procured  in  plenty  at    Arracan, 
Malabar  and  Singapore,   also   iu  the    east, 
in  the  Indian   Arohipelago   it  is  used  in  tan- 
ning.   The  wood  is  dark-red,  hard,  and  du- 
rable, and  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning  lea* 
^her.    This  tree  forms  a  striking  feature  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  archipelago  as  it  does 
ideed  of  all  tropical  countries,  for  a  belt  of 
It  as  deep  as  the  reach  of  the  tide  is  always 
mnd  wherever  there  is  a  shallow  and  muddy 
^hore.   The  tree  rises  to  the    height  of  forty 
»r  fifty  feet,  and  is  invariably  found    in    such 
ituations  constituting  a  uense,  and  almost 
Impenetrable  forest.    Each  tree  stands  in  a 
iradle  of  its  own  roots  from  five  to  six  feet 
ttghy  bare  at  low  water  but  at  hi^^h  water 
rvered  so  as  to  give  the  appearance   of  trees 
;rowing  in  the  sea.    The  Mangrove  jungle  is 
le  favorite  resort  of  musquitos  and   croco- 
iiles,  and  affords  a  convenient  and  almost 


parts  of  the  Ceylon  coast,  along 
jugata, — also  in  Malabar,  tlie  Sanderbuns  and 
Java.  The  wood  is  dark  reddish,  hard  and 
durable.  The  flowers  are  large,  white  and 
sweet  scented.  Bark  used  for  tanmng.<*-jRoa;&. 
Voigi,p.  41.  Tkw.p.  120.  W.  le. 

KHIZOSTOMA,  one  of  the  Medusae,  of  tha 
Acalephffi.    Physalia  is  also  one  of  the  Acsle* 
ph«,  its  filaments  touching  the  skin,  impart  a 
stinging  pain.    Sea  water,  in  the  deep,  is  of  a 
deep  violet  blue.       Sut  often,  in  the  ocean, 
are  luminouss  parks  or  points  of  light ;  also 
a  soft,  liquid,     general,     and    wide    spread 
effulgence.    OccaMonally  are    moon    shaped 
patches   of   steady   light    and  instantaneous 
reeurrent  flashes,  and  a  milky  sea  is  often 
seen.       There  are  many  minute  ocean  crea- 
tures,   Eiitomostraca  and  others,  which  are 
luminous   at    night.       Often    the   jglobular 
noctiluca;   are  to  be  seen,  they   are   1-275  to 
1-325  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  pyrosoma 
are  also  supposed  to  be  its  causes.    The  cause 
of  a  milky  sea  is  not  known,  but  a  bucket  of 
water  brought  from  one  had  small  Entomoa- 
traca,   Megalopaa,    minute    Medusse,    small 
Porpitffi,  Pteropods,  Anne1id8,,and  QlobigerinsB, 
and  all  night  the  orustaeess  gave  forth  bright 
spots    of  luminous  light.     It  is  the  small 
Crustacea  (Eutomostraca)  and  small  Medusas 
iMeduaide)  which  seem  to  exhibit  the  more 
prominent   luminous    properties,   the  larger 
Medusae  (Lucemaridse)  ae   Anrelia,  Pelagia, 
Rhizostoma,  &c.,  the  PbysophoridsB,  the  Por* 
pita  or  Velella  or  the  Physalia,  or  Portuguese 
man    of    war.      The    Protozoa,    Noctilucm 
however  retain   their  luminosity  so    long  as 
they   retain   organic    contractility.      In    the 
majority  of  cases  of    luminous  annelids,  the 
light  manifests  itself  in  scintillations  along  the 
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course  of  the  muscles  alone  and  only  during 
their  contraction.  With  the  glow  worm  or  Lam- 
pyria,  there  is  neither  combustion  nor 
phosphorus,  but  the  light  is  the  product  of 
a  nervous  apparatus  and  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  animal.  Jtf.  de  Quatrtfagese. 
Kulliker  quoted  by  Dr.  OoUingwood,  Fiffuder. 

RHODA.   Guz.    Hind.    Catgut. 

RHODIA,  an   out-caste   race  in   Ceylon, 
little  numerous,  forbidden  to  approach  a  tem- 
ple, or  any  of  the  higher  castes.     According  to 
one  tradition,  these  scarcely  civilized  beings 
were  ,  hunters  who,  on  the  eve  of  a  solemn  oc- 
casion, failing  to  obtain  game,  &c.,  murdered  a 
child  and  sent  its  dismembered  body  for  the 
king;  but   another  tradition  is  to  the  effect 
that  this  caste  persbted  in  eating  beef  after 
its  use  as  food  had   been   prohibited.    The 
HHtive    laws  forbade  a  Rhodia  to  approach  a 
temple  of    Buddha  or  the   gods,  to    build 
bouses,  or  to  live  in  any  abode  enclosed  with- 
in walls,  and  even  to  tliis  day,  their  dwellings 
are  mere  sheds,  nor  even  to  cultivate  the  soil 
or  possess  land     They  were  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach much  less  to  touch  or  breathe  upon  a 
caste  man,  and  all  things  they  touch  are  un- 
clean. The  men  wander  about  in  parlies  or 
tribes   seeking   their  precarious    subsistence. 
Their  women  perform  feats  of  leger-de-main, 
and  tell  fortunes,  their  want   of  chastity  being 
proverbial.     Their  numbers   do     not  exceed 
a  thousand,  and  they  are  principally  in  the 
Kandyan   province,   at  Saffragam,  Dombera, 
Wallepane,  Sea     Nominally  buddhists  they  are 
also  devil    worshippers.    Rodeya  or  Kodda, 
in  Singhalese,  literally  means  filth.      In   their 
social  degradation,  they  resemble  the  Cagots 
and  Caqueax,  who  from  time  immemorial,  have 
been  held  in  abhorrence  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the   plains  of  Bretagne,  Poitou 
and    Guienne. — 8irr,  voL  *«•  p.  215,     Cfejf- 

RHODANTHB.     This   beautiful    annual 
flowering  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Swan  river 
in  Australia.  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is 
covered  with  innumerable  blossoms  of  rose  and 
yellow   colour;   when  grown  from  seed,  the 
plants  require  to  be  continually  shifted  into 
larger  pots  and  ihe  blossom  buds  at  first  pinch- 
ed off ;  the  shifting  may  be  repeated  five  or  six 
times  until  the  plants  have  acquired  a  shrubby 
oharactmr,  when  the  flowers  will  all  expand,  and 
continue  in  sueeession  for  some  time. — RiddeU, 
.  RHODODENDRON,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Erieaoese,  of  which   many  spe- 
cies occur  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the 
E.  Indies,  the  better  known,  being  R.  antho- 
pogon,     arboreum  ;    campanulatum  ;    puni- 
ceum ;  and  purpureum.     Perhaps    the   most 
gorgeous  of    the  native    plants  of    Borneo 
are   the    various    species  of    Rhododendron, 


RHODODENDRON. 

which  there  assume  a  peculiar  form,  being 
found  epiphytal  upon  the  trunks  of  trees.  A 
species  known  as  Brah  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya 
bears  a  bright  red  flower.  Its  wood  is  soft, 
used  for  charcoal  and  in  zemindar's  buildiD^* 
Dr.  Wight  gives  in  his  loones,  Rhododeodea 
arboreum,  formosimi,grattde,  and  GriflSthianom. 
Rhododendrons  are  very  numerous  at  I^ag- 
hep,  near  Tumloong,  and  Dr.  Hooker  gatb^- 
ed,  in  two  days,  seeds  of  twenty-four  kinds. 
These  occurred  in  the  following  order  in 
ascending, —  ^ 

Commencing  at  6,000  feeU 
dalhousitt, 
vaocinioidesy 


cameUieflonim,  I  arboremn. 


argentenm^ 

falconeri, 

barbatum, 

lanatam, 
virgatum, 

lepfdotum, 
jEulgens, 


Above  8,000  feet. 

oampbelli8B»       |  thomsoni, 
edgeworthii,       I  cioDabariiiam. 
oiveum,  |  glaaeum. 

Above  10,500  feet. 

Icampyloearpum,  |  hodgBooi, 

Above  12,000  feet. 
I  wightianum,      1  aetoaiua« 

„      ,  I  tnthropogon,     | 

No  rhododendron  grows  at  Chum,  but 
several  species  occur  a  little  further  north. 
On  the  hill  above  Choongtam  village,  in  Sik- 
kim,  Dr.  Hooker  gathered,  at  5,000  to  6.000 
feet,  Rhododendron  arborenm  and  Dalhonaic^ 
which  do  not  generally  grow  at  Daijeeling 
below  7,590  feet.  Dr.  Hooker  collected  h«e 
ten  kinds  of  rhododendron,  which,  however, 
are  not  the  socisl  plants  that  they  beoome  at 
greater  elevations.  Still,  in  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  their  flowers,  four  of  them,  perhaps* 
excel  any  other,  they  are  R.  Aucklandi,  whose 
flowers  are  five  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter ; 
R.  Maddeni,  R.  Dalhousise  and  R.  Edge- 
worthii all  white  flowered  bushes,  of  whiek 
the  two  first  rise  to  the  height  of  small  trees. 
In  the  Tonglo  mountains,  in  Sikkim,  the  trees 
in  order  of  prevalence  were,— the  scarlet  Rho- 
dodendron arboreum  and  barbatum,  the  latter 
thirty  to  forty  feet  high  as  large  bushy  treesk 
both  loaded  with  beautiful  flowers  and  luxa* 
riant  foliage ;  R.  Falconeri,  ia  point  of  folii^ 
the  most  superb  of  all  the  Himalayan  spedesi 
with  trunks  thirty  feet  high,  and  branches 
bearing  at  their  ends  only,  leaves  eighteen 
inches  long  :  these  are  deep  green  above,  aid 
covered  beneath  with  a  rich  brown  dowa. 
Next  in  abundance  to  these  were  ahrufaa  tl 
Skimmia,  Laureola,  Symplocos,  and  Hydna* 
gea,  and  there  were  still  a  few  purple 
lias,  very  large  Pyri,  like  mountain  ash, 
the  common  English  yew,  eighteen  feet  in 
circumference,  the  red  bark  of  which  is  usedk 
Nepsl  as  a  dye,  and  for  staining  the  foreheadi 
of  brah  milts.— /)r.  /.  Z.  S^art,lS3.  Fb^ 
333.  Lof^s  Sarawai,  p.  65.  Hooher^s  Hm, 
Joum,  Vol  L  p,  1G7.  Vol.  U^  pagetl^ 
197,  282. 
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RHODODENDRON  CAMPANULATUM. 


RHODODENDRON  NIVALE. 


BHODODESDRON  ANTHROPOGON, 
Hooker^  and  R.  atttosuiDy  are  two  dwarf 
apeciea  with  strongly  scented  Iea?es  which  oc- 
eMr  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet,  near  Wallan- 
choon  in  East  Nepal — Hooker^  Vol  1.  p.  220. 

BHODODENDRON  ARBOBEUM.  Smr 


Tree  Rhododendron.Eira. 
Jinh,   Bras,  Broa,  Chi- 

obeon... Dbas. 

Handid     Chenab 

Bursus Hind. 


Ardawal JHELUit. 

Urvail  ..  „ 

Chiu,  Dru.*« Ravl 

Triih  :    Gandere.TB. 

Indus. 


Grows  up  to  8,000  feet  in  the  Al- 
pine Punjab,  and  has  a  very  wide  range 
in  India.  It  has  lanceolate  leaves,  acute 
silvery  beneath,  tapering  to  the  base ;  pe- 
duncles and  calyxes  woolly  •  segments  of 
corolla  S-lobedy  with  crenulating,  curled,  mar- 
gins, capsule  lO'Cellcd,  tomeutose«  It  is  a 
native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  India,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  trees,  but  too 
delicate  to  bear  the  open  air  in  England.  It  is 
very  common  all  over  the  Neil)cherry  hills,  either 
forming  small  clumps  or  dotted  about.  It 
grows  20  feet  higb,  having  a  gnarled  trunk  and 
deep  crimson  flowers,  in  masses.  A  steep  ascent 
in  the  Ryott  valley  in  Sikkim,  led  through  large 
trees  of  Bhododendron  arboreum.  The  variety 
roeenm,  of  B.  arboreum,  grows  to  the  height 
of  thirty  and  forty  feet,  in  Sikkim,  bears  bright, 
rady  sub*acid  flowers,  which  are  made  into  jelly, 
wood  browui  soft,  used  for  charcoal  and  in 
semindars'  buildings,  tree  gives  posts  6  inch 
in  dmmtier. '^OUghorK*s  Punjab  Heport^  Knllu 
and  Kangra^  Powell's  Hand*booh  Hooker*8 
Mim.  Joum.  Vol.  L  p.  167.  Vol.  ILp,  190. 

BHODODENDBON  ARGENTEUM.  The 
white  flowered  rhododendron  is  found  in  Sik- 
kim,  at  an  elevation  of  8,671  feet.  It  is  a  tree 
80  feet  high,  having  leaves  very  beautiful  in 
tlie  leaf  buds,  erect  and  silky.  The  flowers 
are  2  to  3  inches  long,  2  to  2^  inches  in 
diameter,  always  white. — Eng.  Oyc, 

BHODODENDBON  ABOMATICUM. 
Its  leaves,  called  "  talesfur"  are  highly  fragrant 
and  stimulating  ;  they  are  brought  from  Gabul, 
JEUqleUIllustraium^t  p.  259. — 0' ShaiigkMug^ 
9age  425. 
BHODODENDRONBARBATUM.— iXcyte. 

A  tree  from  40  to  60  feet  high,  branched 
irom  the  baae.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Himalayan  species,  and  is  readily  distin- 
guished by  its  having  bristly  petioles  and  nu- 
laeioas  branches  floriferous  at  their  apioeSt  Dr. 
Adams  observes  that  as  he  toiled  up  the  steep 
ascent  above  bis  previous  nights'  encampment, 
it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  behold  the  hill  sides 
iTered  with  the  scarlet  flowered  Bhododendron 

rhatum,  in  full  blossom.— -Dr.   Adama*  Na* 

'olist  in  India.  Eng.  Oye. 

BHODODENDBON  t  AMPASULATUM. 

1>.  Uon, 


Shaxgar Beab. 

Gaggaryurmi...  Kanora. 

Chamreah Punjab. 

Simber.,   m. 


i» 


Birngar Ravx. 

Shinwala...  „ 

Sim>ruDg Sutlej. 


Lea  res, 

Barg-i-tibet Kabhm. 

Putt!.. 
Patr. 


ff 


»» 


Tamaka.^ Hinn. 

Uulas..  ...  .»•      Kasbm. 

Talespatr...  m 

Nik...  y, 

Is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Bam- 
pur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  10,000 
to  14,000  feet.  It  vegetates  on  the  Kashmir 
mountains ;  its  leaves  are  officinal  in  Kash- 
miri and  Lahore,  where  they  are  administered 
as  errhine,  to  produce  sneezing.  The  leaves 
are  imported  from  Tibet  and  Kashmir, 
under  the  names  fiurg.i-tibbut  and  Hoolas-i- 
Kasbmiri,  and  are  used  by  the  Kashmir  na- 
tives as  a  snuff. — Cleghorn*$  Punjab  Report^ 
p.  67.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewari.  O^Shauglmessy,^  p, 
425.  Thirty-five  years  in  the  Bast  bg  Dr. 
Eouig,  2?.  385. 

BHODODENDBON  CINNABABINUM, 
is  the  "  Kema  Kechoong,''  of  the  Lepcha, 
Kema  signifying  Rhododendron  :  this  species 
alone  is  said  to  be  poisonous  ;  and  wben  used 
as  fuel,  it  causes  the  face  to  swell  and  ihe  eyes 
to  inflame  ;  of  this  Dr.  Hooker  observed  seve- 
ral instances.— ^oo^er. 

BHODODENDRON  CAMPANULlTU»f, 
Bre  or  Knth of  Tibet.  Its  bark  is  used  for  paper 
making  in  the  jail  at  Dbarmsalls,  the  plant  is 
very  abundant.—  Cleghom's  Puvjab  Rtport, 
Kullu  and  Kangra^  p.  80. 

BHODODENDRON  FALCONEBI,  is  a 
white  flowered  species,  never  occurring  at  less 
than  10^000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  distinct  of  the 
genus.  It  occurs  in  East  Nepal,  and  in  point  of 
foliage,  this  is  the  most  superb  of  all  the  Hima- 
layan species,  with  trunks  forty  feet  high,  and 
branches  bearing  at  their  ends  only  with  leaves 
nineteen  inches  long.  These  are  deep  green 
above  and  covered  beneath  with  a  rich  brown 
down. — Bugs  Cyc.  Hooker^  Vol,  L  p.  372. 

BHODODENDBON  HODGSONI.  Its 
foliage  is  of  a  beautiful  bright  green,  with 
leaves  sixteen  inches  long  :  if  s  bark  is  as  deli- 
cate as  tissue  paper  and  of  a  pale  flesh  colom^. 
^Hooker,  Vol.  l,p.  950. 

BHODODENDBON   EFIDOTUM, 


Taaluma Punjab. 

Ttuma  uf  ...BaoTEAU. 


Alpine  rhododendron.  £no. 

Taleafar K.  India. 

Talsur Punjab. 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Bampur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of 
10>0Q0  to  14,000  feet.  Leaves  highly  stimu- 
lant.—O/^^Aom's  Punjab  Bepofi,  p.  67. 

BHODODENDBON  NIVALE.  This,  the 
most  alpine  rhododendron,  spreads  its  small 
rigid  branches  close  to  the  ground;  It  ts 
the  most  alpine  of    woody  plants,     and    was 
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found  by  Dr.  Hooker,  at  an  elevation  of 
17.000  feel^HooJter's  Him,  Jour.  V.  II.  p. 
135. 

EHODODENDRON  PUNICEUM. 
Ka«phul....HnrD. 

A  common  tree  on  the  lower  ranges  of 
tb«  Himalaya  :  ibe  bark,  called  Kaephul, 
is  brought  to  Ajmere,  from  Delhi  and 
Mirzapoor,  and  is  used  ss  a  rubefacient  and 
sternutatory.  Dr.  Irvine  found  Kaephul  and 
pounded  ginger,  mixed,  the  best  substance 
with  which  to  rub  cholera  patients  to 
promote  reaction  ;  one  maund  costs  five 
rupees.  The  fresh  flowers  are  pleasantly 
acid,  and  are  eaten  by  the  hill  men  to  quench 
thirst  during  their  ascent  of  the  hills,  the 
flowers  are  also  made  into  a  jelly. — Irving 9 
Oen.  Med.  Topi. 

RHODODE.VDRON  WALLICHII,  is  a 
very  distinct  and  handsome  species,  with  lilac* 
coloured  flowers.  Its  leaves  are  quite  unlike 
any  Indian  species,  and  the  flowers  in  oolour 
and  size  resemble  those  of  the  much  cultivated 
B.  Ponticum. — Eng.  Cyc 

RHODYMENlACEiE,  an  order  of  Algffi, 
the  best  known  species  of  which  is  the  Gra- 
cilaria  spinosa,  the  Agar  Agar  of  the  Chinese, 
which  is  largely  collected  both  for  culinary 
purposes  and  as  a  component  part  of  one  of  the 
strongest  Chinese  gliles.  It  has  recently  been 
imported  into  England,  and  is  occasionally  used 
instead  of  carrageen  moss  in  making  jellies  and 
blancmange. — Eng.  Cyc. 

RHOMBUS,  a  genus  of  flshes»  of  the  order 
Pleuronectidffi- 

RHONDUR.  See  India. 

RHOOSKEE,Qu  P  BHoosKBR.a  native  salt 
obtained  from  t  he^a  line  waters  of  the  Loouar  lake. 

RHUBARB- 


Rawnnd  Sini,  Ab.  Pers. 

Ta-hwang,  ..  Chut, 

Hwaog-liang, „ 

***»"saii  it. ».«,,, ,.,,,,    pp 

TaboAD, Coch-Chiw. 

Rhubarber,      ..  ^.Dut. 
Bhubarbe, ,...   Fr. 


Reon Gr.  of  Dioh. 

RawuDcheni.QiTZ.  Hrnn. 

Reobarbaro, «.    It. 

Rheum  radix  BheunuL. 
Ruibarbo,  ...  Port.  Sp. 

Rewen Rus. 

Variattu  KaLaQga,.TAM. 


Rhabarber Qer. 

The  rhubarb  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 
a  wide  extent  of  oountry,  from  Ladak,  in  L. 
77^  £.  to  the  Chinese  province  of  Shensi,  29 
degrees  farther  east,  and  it  receives  distinguish- 
ing^ names  according  to  the  country  from 
which  it  is  impofted.  In  the  years  1846  to 
1850,  the  imports  into  Britain  ranged  from  44 
to  4t%  tons,  and  the  re-exports  from  64  to  99 
tons  priced  per  lb.,  from  6d.  to  12s*  6d.  Be- 
tween 1826  and  1849  the  imports  ranged  from 
4  to  17  tons. 

TAe  Turkey  Bkubarb  of  oommerce,  is  called 
also  Russian  rhubarb,  but  in  Russia  is 
called  Chinese  rhubarb,  it  is  imported  into  the 
frontier  town  of  Kiachta,  thence  into  Moscow 


and  St«  Peftersbargh,  whence  it  is  distribiited 
to  the  i«st  of  Europe. 

Buekcurian  Mkubarb  makes  its  way  to 
Vienna  by  Brody  and  Nischny  and  la  aQ|H 
poaed  to  be  the  inferior  sorts  of  Turkey 
rhubarb. 

dkiune  Ekuhurb^  called  also  East  Indiaa 
rhubarb,  is  produced  in  the  mountaiiia  of 
Kan^Uj  but  eomes  into  the  market  ia  the  « 
three  forms  of  Dutch  trimmed  or  BataTiaa 
rhubarb  ;  Half  trimmed  or  Chiueae  Rhubarb ; 
and  Canton  stick  rhubarb. 

Siberian  Rkubar&t  called  also  Siberian  Bha- 
pontic  root)  is  supposed  to  be  the  prodod 
of  R.  rhaponticam. 

Himalayan  Rhubarh,w  a  product  yielded  by 
R.  Moorcroftianum.  Boyle  ;  also  by  B.  Wd^ 
bianum,  Royle,  and  R.  spiciferum,  Eoyle.  A 
variety  of  rhubarb  termed  rawasfa,  is  mon  or 
less  plentiful  in  all  the  hills  from  Kalat  ii 
Baluchistan  to  Kandahar,  and  again  from  thai 
place  to  Kabul.  Attention  is  only  paid  to  iti 
growth  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lnghman,  who  sup- 
ply the  bazaars  of  the  city  of  Kabul.  They  tar* 
round  the  choicer  plants  with  conical  coverings 
of  stones,  so  as  to  exclude  light  and  air,  and 
thereby  produce  that  whiteness  of  stem  so 
much  prized.  The  unblanched  plant  is  called 
chukri,  and  is  also  exposed  to  sale.  It 
makes  an  excellent  preserve,  by  being  fint 
saturated  in  a  solution  of  lime  and  then  boiled 
with  shirar,  or  the  inspissated  juice  of  gnipca, 
losing,  however,  in  this  case,  its  characteristic 
flavour.  Rhubarb  grows  in  abanrianoe,  and  to 
a  large  size  in  Barmor,  and  the  valley  throogk  , 
which  the  Ravi  and  its  tributaries  flow  befon 
reaching  Dalhousie.  A  smaller  variety  deemed 
by  the  natives  to  be  superior  in  quality  grows 
in  the  crevices  of  the  gneiss  rocks,  forming  the 
peaks  above  Dharmsala.  The  conunon  dock 
Rumex  obtusifolius  is  not  so  conspicuous  ia 
the  waste  places  of  a  highland  glen  as  is  the 
officinal  rhubarb  on  the  bare  rocks  in  the  valky 
of  Asrang.  It  extends  5  or  6  miles  down  tke 
valley,  and  ascends  the  slope  to  500  feet  abois 
the  river's  bed.  Captain  Houchen  and  ths 
Lama  of  Asrang  said  that  it  ia  equally  abvad* 
ant  in  the  adjoining  valley  of  Dingeriog.  As 
it  is  improbable  from  the  nature  of  the  coostiy 
that  the  best  rhubarb  is  confined  within  voy 
narrow  limits,  it  becomes  interesting  to  asss^ 
tain  how  near  it  approaches  the  British  t$» 
tories  in  India  in  order  to  share  in  the  tnh 
or  attempt  the  cultivation.  The  followii^Mi 
four  Himalysn  species ; 

K.  emodi  (Wail),  Pindree  glacier,  &c. 
R.  Webbianum  (/2oy/e),  Ohoor  niouDtani. 
R.  Bpicifonne  {Royk),  Wemng  piiM. 
R.  Mooreroftianum  {Royle)^  Niti  pass. 

The  above   four  species  yield  part  of  ik 
Himalayan  rhubarb.     The  Pen-ts'au,  a  Chittcte 
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work  on  medicines,   places  rhubarb  at  the  very 
head  of  poisonous  plants,   and»   undoubtedly, 
Chinese  rhubarb,  in  China,  is  a  very  poisonous 
drufCf  causing  severe  purging  and  some   pros- 
tration.    It  grows  in  Kink-chau-fu  in  Hupeli ; 
Sui-teh-chau  in  the  N.  E.  of  Shen-si ;  Lungsi- 
liien'in  Kan-suh ;  Mau-ehan  and  Ching*tu-fu  in 
8ech-nen.     Smiik'i  Mat  tied,  V.  II  p.  485. 
RHUS.  Of  this  genus  of  plants  some  species 
are  poisonous,  as  B.  venenata,  perniciosa,  radi- 
oans,  and  toxicodendron  ;  B.  suaveolena    and 
aromatica,  exhale  a  pleasant  odour  ;  and  some 
have    acid   berriea  as  B.  coriaria  ;  B.  bucki- 
anoeU,  and  Schinus  molle.     Bhus  cotinus  or 
Red  sumach,  has  wood,  called  young   fustiok, 
which,  as  well  as  the  berries,  is  astringent,  and 
R.  ooriaria,  known  by  the  name  of  Sumach,  is 
a   powerful    astringent,  chiefly  employed  in 
tanning  leather.    The  seed  of  B*  parviflora, 
tantereck,  is  frequently  substituted  in  India 
for  that  of  the  sumach.     B»  glabra  is  consider- 
ed a  febrifuge.     Bhus  vernix,  a  Japanese  tree, 
exudes  a  whitish   resinous  juice,   which   soon 
becomes  black  in  the  air.     B.   succedania  and 
vernicifera,  both  common  to  the  Himalaya  and 
Japan,  i^re  said,  in  the  latter,  to  yield  a  simi- 
lar product.     Species  of  other  genera,    as   of 
8chinus,  contain  a  resinous  matter.     A  Bhus, 
the  Coongilliya  maram,  of  the  Tamils,  grows  in 
Coimbatore  very  nearly  allied  to  Boxburgh's 
R.  Buekiamela,  but  distinct.     The  qualitiea  of 
the  timber  are  unknown.  The  outer  sap-wood  is 
white,  fine  grained  and  heavy,  apparently  very 
good.    Two  species  of  Bhus,  Tetri  and  Ai^- 
har.  Hind,  are  plants  of  Kaghan.    There  are 
several  species  in  the  E.  Indies,  viz. : 

R.  vemieifdra,  lyO 
B.  toxioodendlroD,  Z. 
R.  venenata. 


BHUS  BUCKI-AMELA,  JRoxb. 

R.   amela,  G,  Dvn, 
„    aemiaUta,  /3  RoxbnrghU»  D'O. 

RaluMog Ka8H.  I  Tetri ........ 

Rashin Kanawab.  I 


•..*••  ••• 


HiKD. 


Grows  in  Kumaon,  Shreenuggur  and  the 
peninsula  of  India  ;  Dr.  Gibson  says,  it  ia  not 
found  in  the  Bombay  presidency. — Vai^t,  Dr$^ 
ffigkt  and  Gihtton, 

BHUS  COBIABIA. 


Tamtam  ...  Ab. 

Sumach  ...Emo. 

Blm.leaved  Samaoh  ^ 
Hide  Sumaeh .. 


$f 


Muichlee  H'sot  Hnm. 
Tatri  ...Paw. 

Shnmuk  ...Pxaa. 

Mahi 
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K.  aamiaUta,  Mwrt. 
R  Jftvanioa,  L.  (cult,) 
R.  etiocedanea,  L. 
K.  BYlvestria^  S»k,Z. 
R.  glabra 


R.  bucki-amela. 
R.  copal  Una  &o.. 


—Jioyle*8  n.  Sim.  Sot.  p.  179.       WigJdin 
M.  B.  J.  R.  Thuvherg. 

BHUS  ACUMINATA,  D'C. 

Arkhar,  Kikhul     ...Bbab.  I  Kakur-eingi.  Kanawar 

Lakhar,  Titar  ...Chevab.  I  Arkhol Kanora. 

Snmach  tnte  ...Eko.  I  Titri  :  Arkhar.  Ravi. 

Kakkar,  Eurka,  Kanawar.  | 

Fruit. 
Hnb-ul  khizra. 
These  valuable  trees  are  found  sparingly  on 
the  Tonse  river  bank,  belov  the  jhuia  or  rope 
bridge  ;  the  best  have  been  removed :   also 
in    the   Sutlej   valley  between  Bampur  and 
Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet.  Wood, 
beautiful  and   prized  for  furniture.    It  is  fre- 
qaent  on  the  ?abur  river  bank  below  Baeeng- 
hur,  many  trees  were  seen  which  would  yield 
planks  6  to  8  feet  long  by  3  to  2^  feet  broad. 
Tlie  name  Kakur-Singhi  is  given  from   the 
long  curved  excrescences. — Clegkofvfi  Punjab 
JBsparC,  p,  6^  8  and  61« 
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Baara,  Tang  ;  Titri 

Baghnua Che  nab. 

Venua  Samach  ...  Eno. 
Wild  olive   .. 


...   ff 


A  native  of  Persia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the 
south  of  Europe,  about  8  or  10  feet  high, 
divided  into  numerous  irregular  branchea.  All 
parts  of  this  plant  have  a  atyptic  taate  ;  to  the 
abundance  of  tannic  aeid  it  owes  its  properties 
and  value  in  the  arts.  The  leaves  are  exten- 
sively used  in  Euzland  for  tanning  purposes. 
M.  Tromsdorf  found  in  the  berries  a  large 
quantity  of  bimalate  of  lime.  Used  by  natives 
in  cholera  and  indigestion. — ff Skau^lneay, 
page  282.  PoweU^i  ffaud-booi,  Vol  I. 
p.  339. 

BHUS  COPALINA.    Linn.    See  Gums. 

BHUS  COTINUS.— Ztn». 

Paan  :  Bhaa*  Baaa 

Manu ;  Ban.  JniLinf. 

Kanqbat 
[Tung Ravi. 

I  Laiga 8uTLt7. 

A  tree  of  Kaghan,  Himaiata,  Salt  Bange^ 
from  2,300  to  6,000  feet,  grows  three  feet  in 
girth.  Wood  yellowish,  resembles  that  p( 
Pistacia  integerrima,  but  small  twigs  used 
for  baskets,  leaves  and  bark  in  tanning*— 
CUghorn'i  Punjab  R^orL  Dr.  J.  L.Sitwarit 
Punjab  PlauU. 

BHUS  DECIPIENS.     WtgkL 

Pehunhive SxiiGV.  |  Kattu  puvaftsa 

I  maram.^  Tax;  ^ 

Grows  in  the  central  province  of  Ceylon 
and  in  the  south  of  India.  Dr.  Wight  aays 
it  yields  a  very  fine,  cloae-grained,  light 
coloured  wood,  and,  if  procurable  of  good 
sise,  the  wood  must  be  of  considerable  value. 
In  Ceylon,  Mr.  Mendis  sayji  a  eubio  foot  of  it 
weighs  68  lbs.»  and  it  is  used  there  for  bnild- 
ings,  lasting  50  years.— Z>r.  WigU.  Mr. 
Mendii.  M.  B.  J.  A 

BHUS  KAKBASINOHEE.— %fa. 
KakuT  ...Hum  |  .Kakra  .^Bvm: 

Occurs  in  Kangra  and  in  the  outer  ranges 
of  the  Himalaya,  and  valleys  of  the  interipr  o( 
Kumaon.  The  wood  is  handsome*  yellp]nr|8h 
brown,  darkly  veined,  hfird,  I^eavy,  fine  ffndn«d» 
very  durable,  takes  a  good  polish  and  is  ^ncK 
esteemed    for    msKing     into    furniture.   A 
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TIHTO  SUCCEDANEA. 


HHUS  YEBSTSL 


'> 


gall  IS  raised  on  it,  which  is  used  as  a  yellow 
dye.  The  horn-like  excrescences,  called 
Kakra^singhee,  formed  probably  in  consequence 
of '  the  deposition  -of  the  ova  of  some  insect, 
have  long  constituted  a  famed  article  of  Hindoo 
medicine  ;  the/are  foond  in  the  DeyraDhoon 
and  every  where  in  the  hills,  at  moderate. eleva- 
tions. Dr.  Hoyle  refers  the  specimens  contain- 
ed in  hie  collection,  which  are   identical  with     .^..   _ ~- - " -^  ,  T ^  '"V     I 

the  above,  to   Rhus  Kakra-singhee,  but  it  has    It  is  softer,  more  brittle  and  fatty  tii an  bees 

'  wax,   easily  kneaded  and  melts  between   40^ 

and  42^  C*  It  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen 
as  bees'  wax  and  has  a  diiferept  composition 
consisting  of  palmitic  acid   united  with  oxide 


6f  oil,  as  for  instance,  that  of  the  Dryandra  cor* 
data,  &c.  but  especially  and  most  commonly,  the 
Brassica  orien talis.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
use  in  the  kitchen  the  finer  ofl  of  sesamum, 
for  frying  fish,  and  dressing  other  dishes. 

Rhus   succedanea,  is  said  by  Simmonds  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  to  furnish  the  Japan  wax, 
substance   of  medium  consistence  between 


a 


bees'   wax   and  the  ordinaryvetj^etable  tnilow?. 


been  doubted  whether  these  galls  are  produced 
by  a  species  of  Rhus,  as  they  are  nearly  identi- 
cal with  those  found  on  Pistacia  terebinlhns. — 
Mr.  Thompaony  MS.S.     Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

RHUfi  MYSORENSIS.  The  chief  represen- 
tative  of  its  tribe  in  the  barren  hills  of  the 
Mysore  territory ;  a  scrubby  shrub  fit  only  for 
firewood.— Dr.  GibMon. 

RHUS  PARVIFLORA.— 5oa:6. 

Sumach Ewo.  |  TooiJg Punjabi. 

Kakur Panj.  | 

This -is  found  in  the  flutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Snngnam  at  an  elevation  of  5,000 
feet.  Wood,^  hard  and  yeHow.  Both  this  and 
:R.  acuminata,  yield  beautiful  wood,  the 
native  name  "  Kakur  Sin^hi,"  is  from  the  lonjc 
curved  excrescences.  The  fnrit  of  this  species 
is  called  tantarik  and  is  used  as  medicine 
by  the  hindus.  This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej 
valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungnam,  at  5J000 
f^j^l. — Br,  J,  L.  Stetoari,  Punjab  Plants, 
OUghorfCs  Punjab  Report  on  KuUu  and  Kan* 
.gra,P'  6-4,  81. 

RHUS  SEBilALATA.-? 

Sumach .......fEifo. 


Hnlng  ;  Batairi.  Panj. 


» 


Tung PUNi^ABI. 

Titar ..,        - 


A  tree  of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya.  Not  procn- 
-rable    in  any'  quantity.    Not   so  ornamental 
Bs  other  woods  of.  this  family.  Ckghora^s  Pun* 
j^jcti  Report* 
"RHUS  SUCCEDANEA.-Zwin. 


HlBtla;   Halai,    Halashl 

Rlvi. 
Eakrin  ;  KakuQiing.  „ 


Cfhoklu;  Halaahi;  Chbnab 

Ifu-Ghiag    Crin. 

Vitar;  Tatri Jhblum.' 

•  This  tree  appears  to  be  found  on  moat  of 
the  great  rivers  of  the  Punjab  from  3,000  up 
to  8,000  feet.  It  does  not  grow  lo  a- great 
mee,  nor  is  its  wood  valued..   The  juice  of  its 

>  leaves  it  is  ^stated  blisters  the  skin.   In  Bom- 

>  bay,  a  yifirniBh  is  said  to  be  yielded  by  this 
species.  Its  seed  yields,  on -being  pressed,  an 
oil  which  soon  congeals  to  the  -consistence  of 
tallow,  and  from  which  in  Japan  candles  are 
prepared  as  also  from  thecoagulated  oil  of  the 
liaurus  eamphora,  and  glauca,  of  the  Rhus 
yernix,  and  the  Melia  azedarach.  For  burning 
in  lamps  again,,  to  light  up  their  rooms  in 
.^nteri  the  Japaneso  make  use  ofseverd  sorts 


of  glyeerile.  It  has  been  used  in  -England 
as  a  substitute  for  wax  and  for  hard  neutral 
fat,  and  after  conversion  with  the  acid  both 
for  candles  and  night  lights.  CUghom's  Punjab 
Report.  Olipliant.  Tkunberg^e  Travels^  Vol, 
IV.  p.  93.     Smith's  Mdi.  Med. 

RHUS  VENENATA,  D.  C.  Poison  Sumach, 
Swamp  Sumach,  is  a  native  of  North  Anajerica 
and  Japan.  This  plant  is  so  exceedingly  poi- 
sonous that  it  is  said  to  affect  some  persona  by 
merely  smelling  it.  A  touch  will  sometimes 
produce  violent  inflammation.  It  is  a  beaatifui 
shrub,  and  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  being  care- 
lessly handled. 

RHUS  VERNICIA.  It  is  from  this  species 
that  the  Japanese  prepare  their  lacquer  which  is 
80  fine  as  to  resist  the  action  of  hot  water* 

RHUS  VERNICIFERA,  V,  G. 

Rhus  jaglandifolia—  Wall. 
Varaijih  bearing  Sumach.  |-  Japan  varnish- tiee. 

The  varnish  tree  of  Japan  is  oommoa 
in  the  Himalaya,  in  JCumaon,  licpaui  and 
Gnrhwal.  Its  leaves  are  very  large  and  bean- 
tifuli  rendering  it  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
shrubs.  According  to  Thunberg,  this  is  the 
plant    which    yields    the     celebrated     Japaft 

I  varnish. — Rogle's  III'  Him.  Rot* 
RHUS    VERNIX.— P 

Rhus  vernicia \  CbineBe  Tamiah  Tree* 

Ofrogiao-ki...JAB,  | 

When    Mr.  Yortune  prepared  -to  ts^e  up 

his  residence   in    China,    his  attention  was 

directed  by  the  Calcutta  Agricultural  Socie^, 

to  the   Chinese  -varnish   tree,  Rhus   speciesi 

the  wax  insect  tree,    Frsxinus     speciea,    to 

the  soap  bean  tree,   Coesalpinia  apeoieay  and 

to  the -various  trees  valuable  for  their  fruit  oc 

timber  and  ornamental  plante :   but  above  sfl 

to  the  green  indigo  Xso  called),     fihanmos 

species,  which    yielded  a  dye  that    was  at 

that  time  attiacting  much  attention  in  Fraiee. 

He  says^  the  tree  which  yields  the  Chineas 

varnish  is  a  species  of  Rhus   which   althoi^ 

producing  an  article  of  great  value,   largely 

I  used  in  the  country  for  giving  a  fine  polish 
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to  tables  and  chairs  used  In  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy,  yet  is  extremely  dangerous  to  use. 
The  beautiful  laoquerware  so  extensively  ex- 
ported from  Canton  to  foreign  countries,  and 
which  is  so  well  known  and  justly  admired, 
is  produced  by  the  varnish  from  th&  tree.  It 
has  the  valuable  property  of  being  less  liable 
than  French  polish  to  be  injured  by  a  heated 
▼essel  which  may  be  placed  upon,  it,  but  it  is 
very  poisonous  and  requires  to  be  handled  with 
great  care  by  the  workmen  who  use  it.  Indeed, 
even  after  furniture  is  dry  it  is  very  unsafe  for 
eertain  constitutions  until  it  has  been  in-  use 
for  some  time  and  the  smell  entirely  gone. 
Mr.  Jones,  American  consul  at  FoochoW'foo, 
used  some  furniture  which  bad  been  lacquered 
aome  time  and  was  apparently  quite  dry  and 
yet  he  was  very  ill  for  a  long  time  from-  its 
effects,  so  iU  that  he  thougiit  he  should  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  country  and  go  home,  and 
Mr.  Fortune  had  known  several  persons  suffer 
most  severely  from  the-  same  cause.-^WiUiams  - 
aays,  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  lacquer- 
w«re  of  China  owes  its  lustrous  coloring  to  a 
composition  of  lamp  black,  andthe  clarified  juice 
obtained  from  a  species  of  sumach,  called  Ehus 
Temix  or  R.  vernicia.  Wood-oils  are  obtained 
from  other  plants  of  the  same  famUy,  and  the 
different  qualities  of  lacquer  ware  are  owing 
io  the  use.  of  these  inferior  ingredients.  The 
real  varnish  tree  is  described  by  Do  Guignes 
as  resembling  thrash  in  its  foliage  and  bark, 
it  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  furnishes* 
the  sap  when-seven  years  old,  which  is  oarefnlly 
eolleoted  fromr  incisions  in  the  trunk  opened  in. 
tbe  summer  nights.  The  body  of  the  ware  is 
wood  partially  smoothed,  or  pasteboard,. upon 
which  two  or  three  coats  of  i^  composition  of 
lime,  paper  and  gum  are  first  laid  and  thorough* 
ly  dried  and  rubbedw  The  surface  of  the  wood 
is  also  hardened  by  rubbiug  coarse  clay  upon 
it,  and  afterwards  scraping  it  off  when  dry. 
Two  coatings  of  lamp  black  and  wood  oil, 
or  in  the  finer  articles,  of  lamp  black  and- 
varnish,  are  laid  upon  the  prepared  wood,. and 
after  drying,  the  clear  varnish  is  brushed  on, 
one  coating  after  another,  with  the  utmost 
care,  in  close  and  darkened  rooms,  allowing  it 
to  dry  well  between  tbe  several  coats.  The 
articles  are  then  laid  by  to  be  painted  and 
gilded  according  to  tbe  fancy  of  customers, 
after  which  a  last  coating  is  given  them.  The 
varnish  is  brought  to  market  in  brownish 
aakesi  and  reduced  to  its  proper  fluidity  by 
boiling;  it  is  applied  to  many,  purposes  of 
both  a  varnish  and.  paint,  when  it  is  commonly 
mixed  with  a  red  or  brown  colour.  A  beauti* 
ful  fabric  of  lacquered-ware  is  made  by  inlay- 
ing the  nacre  of  fresh  and  saltwater  shells  in  a 
rough  mosaic  of  flowers,  animals,  &c«  into  the 
composition,  and  then  Y&rilishing  it.    Another 


kind,  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese,  is  made 
by  covering  the  wood  with  a  coating  of  red^ 
varnish    three  or  four  lines  in  thickness,  and 
then  carving  figures  upon'  it  in  relief.      The- 
great  labor  necessary  to    produce  this  wave 
renders  it  expensive;      A'  common  substitute 
for.  the  true  varnish  is  the   oils  of  the  Dry* 
andra,  Jatropha,  Croton,  and  other  members 
of  Euphorbiaceous  family,  expressed  from  their 
seeds  by  a  variety  of  simple  machines,  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  different  appll-i- 
cations  of  power  to  cylinders  and  pestles  by 
which  the  seeds  are  pressed  or  pounded.  .  Ac- 
cording to  De  Guignes   the  oil  after. pressing 
is  boiled  with  Spanish^white  in  the  proportion 
of  one  ounce  to  half  a   pound  of  oil;-aait 
b^ins  to  thicken*^  it  is  taken  off^  and  poured 
into  close  vessels.    It  dissolves  in   turpentine, 
and  is  used  as  a  varnish,  either  clear  or- mixed 
with  different   colors ;  it  defends  wood   work, 
from  injury  for  a  long,  time,  and  forms  a  good 
painter's  •  o\U    Boiled  with  iron  rust,  itiorms 
a  reddish  brown -varnish.    In  order  to   prevent 
its  penetrating  into  the  wood  whan  used  dear^ . 
and  to  increase  the  lustre,  a   priming  of  lime 
and  hog's   blood    simmered  together  into  a* 
paste  is  previously  laid  on. 

Thuoberg  likewise  sa^s  that' this   plant  ia< 
said  to  yield  the  varnish  used   in  Japan  to  - 
lacquer.  It  is  said  to  be  procured  "from  incisions 
made  on  stems  that  are  three  years  old,  from- 
which    it  ooaes  like  the  milk    of  the  India  > 
Bubber  tree.    It  is  tinted  ia  a  great    variety 
of  colours  with  colouring  matter,    which    is^ 
rubbed  into  it  on  a  copper- platCi  it-^  is  then  laid 
on  in  successive  coats  and  heavily  embossed  in 
gold  or  silver.     The  most-  common  designs  are 
the  three  emblems  of  longevity,,  the  tortoise,  tho-^ 
stork  and  the  pine  tree.    The  Varnish-tree^  the 
Camphor-tree  (Laurus  camphora),^  the    Pine 
(Finns  sylvestris]^  the  Tea*tree  (Thea   bokea),. 
the  Cedar  (Cupressus  japonica),  and   the  B4m* 
boo  cane,  or  reed   (Arundo  bambos),  do   not 
only  grow  wild  in  every  part'  of  the  country,  but 
are  likewise  cultivated  in  several  pUces.    The 
varnish-tree,  he   says,  contains  a  milky  juice,, 
which  is  the  best  of  all  gums  for  lacquering. 
The  camphor- tree  grows  wild  in  great  abund- 
ance in  the  neighbourhood   of  Satsuma,  and 
and  on  the  Ootbo  islands.  From  this  tree  was- 
prepared  the  chief  part  of  the  camphor  that  Was 
used  in  Europe*  The  Japanese  split  the  wood 
and  roots  into  very  fine  pieces,  boil  it  up  with* 
water  in  an  iron  pot,  covered   with  a  wooden 
lid,  which  has  a  deep  concavity  on  the  inside. 
In  this  concavity  they  fasten  a  piece  of  straw 
or  hay,  so  that  the  camphor,  when  it  rises^ 
may  adhere  to  it.    The  gum  camphor,  on  be ; 
ing  separated    from,  tbe  straw,  is  in  grains, 
and  was  picked  up  in  wooden  casks,  and  sold 
to  the  Dutch    Company  by   weight*— T^JH'/f. 
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Ur^i  Travels,  Vol.  IF.  j9,  91,  92.  Willi  ttm'^ 
Middle  Kingdom,  Vol.  I.  p.\%\.  Fortune' 9 
Meiidence  in  Vhika,  p.  146. 

BHUSA'QUADDA.  T£L.  Solanum  Ter- 
bascifoHam. 

BUTBIGOSIA  VESTITA,  a  beantifal  pur- 
ple flowered  legtunlnoot  plant  with  amall  tabd- 
roue  roots,  cultivated  to  a6me  ex  lent  in  the 
Kbatia  hills.— iTooiKn-'a  Him.  Jour.  VolAl. 
p.  287.   Oliphani,  Vol.  ii.  p.  186. 

RUYZOMYS  CHINBN8IS.  The  Chinese 
bamboo  rat  or  ehuck  shu  is  found  in  the  west- 
ern pari  of  Kwangtung.— ^^/iam't  Middle 
Kingdom,  p.  2t(7. 

BL  Japan,  a  league,  about  80  go  to  a 
degree  of  htitnde. — Simmond^t  JHeL 

RI.  HiKD.  Oototfeaster  obtusa,  also  Jas- 
minum  ofiicinale. 

HI.  Hind,  of  Kanawir,  Pinus  Gerardiana» 
Oerrard's  ptne. 

RIAL.  In  Turkish  Arabia  and  Persia,  a 
attfer  oofn  nMorly  equivalent  to  two  Freneh 
franofe,  6r  about  twenty  pettoe  English^— Oim0- 
l^'«  Trtt^eU,  Vol.  II.  p.  218. 

BlAN.  Hind.    Ttotranthera  ODonopetala. 
BIANQ*  Hind«    Quercus  lanata,  also  Q. 
TellaDug:inosa« 
BtAUL.  Hind.  Mimosa  lubicaulis. 
RIAUNOI.    Hind.    Solanum  nigrum.  R, 
BIB  AS.  Hind.  Bheum  emodi.  also  A.  Moor- 
erofiianum. 

BLBBBD  FACED  DEBB^  Pennant,  Cenrulus 
vaginalis.— Boci.  Oray.  The  Barking  deer, 
of  Buropeans.  It  dwells  in  the  plaias  of  India, 
is  the  *'  Baiker"  or  ''  Bekra"  of  the  Ifiahrattas 
Moording  to  Sykes  and  Elliot,  the  '' BatTu" 
and  ^  Kaker"  of  the  Indian  eontinent  of 
Hodgson,  the  Cerrus  muntjak  of  Sykea  and  the 
Styloobrua  ratwa  of  Hodgson. 

BIBBON. 
Bttbsn  deSoie  ......  Fb. 

7hs«t Quz.  Hind. 

Silken  bands  of  varioua  widths  and  colours, 
both  plain  and  flowered,  and  distinguished 
into  sarsenet,  satin,  &c.  according  to  the  man* 
ner  in  which  they  are  made:  used  for  trimming 
bonnets,  caps,  and  other  purposes. — Faulkner. 

BIBBON  ISINGLASS.  See  Gelatine. 

BIBBIBO  or  Bibeyro,  Author  of  a  History 
of  Ceylon,  which  he  presented  to  the  king  of 
Portttgil  in  1685.  Abbe  La  Grand  prepared 
from  it,  and  in  1685  published  a  French 
Tcrsion.  The  work  was  first  published  in  Portu- 
guese in  1886. — Tennant. 

BlBES,  a  geuus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Natural  order  Grossularia,  including  the  goose 
berry,  the  currants^  The  species  known  in  the 
East  Indies  are 


Nastro  di  seta.^ It. 

Cinte  de  Seda Sp. 


B.  glsciale. 

B.  gtoisalaria,  X. 

|t.  iVptostaobjnmi  Dnt^ 


B.  nubicola. 
R.  rubrum. 


Dr.  Cleghom  mentions  two  species  of  Kag- 
han  under  the  native  names  of  Gwal-dakh  and 
Gttl-dagh.     B.  nubicob,  B.  glacialis   and  B- 
l^rossularia,  the  currant  and  godseberry,  grow  in 
N.W.  Himalaya  at  11,000  and  10,000  feet;  but 
the  fruit  is  tasteless.  Dr.  Cleghom  also  mentions  a 
small,  sour  woolly  gooseberry,  called  ^  bilitsi'^in 
Laliaul.     To  these  species  belong  the  '*  gwal- 
dakh,"   or    gooseberry   of    Kaghan,    ami    the 
'*  rasta*'  or  currant  of  Lahaul.    B.  Leptoata- 
ehyum,  Dne,  the  ydlow  currant  jand  B.  nigniBi, 
the   btock  currant,  are  not  uncommon    from 
7,000  to  14,000  feet  in  the  Himalaya,  and  the 
former  at  least  grows  in  Tibet  and  waa   foand 
by  Dr.  Beliew  at  about  10,000   feet  near  the 
Sufed  Koh.      The  fruit  of  the  latter   is    rery 
like  the  cultivated  black  currant,  and  very  fair 
eating.     Bibes  nigrum  is  used  in  preparing  the 
liquor    called     ratafia.-— Iba^-a^r.      PowMs 
Hatkd-hook,  CUfkorrCs  Fwnjah   Report,  p.  65. 
Dr.  J.  L.  SUwart,  M.  D.  Funjab  FiamU. 

BIBES  GLACrALE.~TFaU.  Thia  currant 
is  found  ia  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur 
and  SuDgnam  at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feeu 
Several  varieties  occur  but  the  fruits  are  without 
flavour. — Dr.  Hugh  Cleghom'e  Fu^fab  Hepori, 
J9.  65. 

BIBES  6B0SSULABIA,-Z. 

B.  HimalensiB,  Jl?cy^. 

Gooaebeiry £no. 

Amlanoh;  Kanei  ; 
pitaa:  Taila>....Ga£MAB. 

This  is  found  on  the  upper  Sutiej,  Chenab 
and  Jhelum  ;  in  Tibet,  in  the  Sntig  valley  be- 
tween Bampur  and  Bungnam  at  an  elevatioQ 
of  8,000  to  11^.000  feet.  Also  near  the 
Safed  Koh  at  10,000  feet.— iSfly/e,  fig  m  Jaof,, 
c.  U  77. —  CUgho)m'e  Funjab  B^wrt,  p.  65. 
I>r.  J,  L.  Stewart,  Punjab  FlanU. 

BIBES  NUBICOLA.     Oegkam. 

Currant  ..•••.Ehg. 

BIBES  BUBBUM.— ii««. 

R.  fiimalense. — Vnt» 

Hadar,  Khadri.  ...  Bxaa  |  Red  Cuirant Km. 

Bade  .'Ads  :  Pbu-  |  Dak.  Bagh  ...JanLim. 

laooh  Nangke.  Chenab.  j  Warawane.  Tb.  ImxHu 

Occurs  frequently  in  the  Pnigab,  Himalaii 
from  6,800  to  11,000  feet,  up  to  the  ladm^ 
and  probably  beyond  it  has  a  sweet  acid  neady 
worthless  fruit.-- />r.  J.  L.  Btewari^  M.  A 
Fm^ab  FlanU. 

BIB  FACED  DEBB;  FenncaU  ;  Oervdn 
moschatus. — Pe  Blain.   See  ribbed  fsoed  des. 

BIB  H US.    See  Hindu.        ^^ 
Bl-BONQ.  TiB.  Lepus  pallipea,  JTm^mi. 

BIC,  an  ancient  title  applied  to  the  high* 
est  class  of  priests  ;  Bic,  Bicsha,  BictswaOi 
were  Implied  to  royalty  in  old  times. 


Snr-ka>Chnpw  .Sittlxx. 
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nice. 


BICE. 


tllCE. 

Aruz Ar. 

Tau •,  GHlir. 

4HJ •  ••••  •  •  .  •  •  •«•  ••  •  •••  ft 

Lua Cocb-Chin. 

Riis Dan. 


Ryrt 


....   D0T. 

F*. 

GSB. 

Chuka Guz. 

Padi Malay. 


•  •*  •••  ••• 


Parboiled  in  the  ku$k. 

Ubala  chanwal. 
Husked  and  cleaned. 


Chanwal Hind. 

Riso It. 

Motsj,  Gome,  Ko^  ...Jap. 

T&ndul...  .^ IIahb. 

Bras...,^^.  ......  Malay. 


Birinj « Fexs. 

Arroz.. PoKT.  8p. 

Vrihi Sanbc. 

Ami Tax. 

Bjum TXL. 


^riA Mal£al. 

Cooked  or  boiled. 
Khoaka..* Hind.  |  Naai... .Malat. 

GltUinous. 
No Chin.  I  Padi Malay. 

In  the  husk. 

Dfaaa Hind.]  Nelloo  .....  Tam. 

Gabaii. ...  Malay.  |  Udlu Tisl. 

This  18  one  of  the  moat  extensively  diffused 
and  useful  of  gndn  crops,  and  sitppocts  a 
great  number  of  the  human  race.  Its 
cultivation  prevails  in  all  the  river  valleys  and 
on  all  the  coasts  of  eastern  and  southern 
Asia  :  it  is  a  eommon  article  of  subsistence 
in  various  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean :  ii  is  grown  in  the  Japan  Islands, 
on  all  the  sea  coasts  of  China,  the  Philippine 
and  other  brge  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, in  Ceylon,  8iam,  India#  on  both  shores 
of  ibe  Bed  bea,  in  Egypt,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mozambique  Channel,  in  Madagascar,  in  some 
parts  of  Western  Africa,  South  Carolina*  and 
Ceotral  America.  Three  apecies  only  are 
enumerated  by  Lindley.— Orysa  aativa,  the 
eommon  riee,  a  native  of  the  East  :  O.  lati* 
folia,  a  apecies  having  its  habitat  in  South 
America;  and  O.  Nepalensia,  common  in 
Nepal.  Hut  there  are  a  hoat  of  varieties  known 
in  the  East  ladiea  ;  which,  however,  may  for 
all  prsctical  purposes,  be  resolved  into  two 
kinds — the  upland  or  mountain  rice  (0.  Nepa- 
leaais,  the  O.  mutiea,  of  Roxburgh)/  and  the 
low  land  or  aquatic  species  O.  sativa,  Linn. 
Jx  is  always  substituted  by  the  physician,  when 
praetieable,  as  the  food  best  adapted  to  the 
Laborer,  in  aeason  of  diarrhosa  and  other  aimi- 
lar  dMMses,  is  preferred  before  any  other  grain 
by  the  negro  ;  and  if  the  clean  rioe  be  ground 
and  bolted,  a  meal  ia  produced  which  oan  be 
nade  np  into  variona  forms  of  cake  and  other 
bread,  of  unrivalled  sweetness  and  delicacy* 

Race  possesses  the  advantage  attending 
wheat,  maise,  and  other  graina,  of  preserviog 
plenty  during  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  and  is 
also  susceptible  of  cultivation  on  land  too  low 
and  moiat  for  the  production  of  moat  other 
UBtful  plants.    Although  cultiyated  principal- 1 
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ly  within  the  tropica,  it  flourishes  wall  beyond^ 
producing  even  heavier  and  better  filled  grain. 
The  chief  variety  of  this  cereal  ia  cultivated 
throughout  the  torrid  aone,  wherever  there  ia 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  it  will  mature, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  in  the  Old 
World,  aa  high  aa  the  45th  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  and  as  far  south  as  the  38th.  Also,  on 
the  Atlantic  aide  of  the  Western  oontinent,  it 
will  flourish  aa  far  ncnrth  aa  latitude  88  de- 
grees, and  to  a  corresponding  parallel  south. 
On  the  Western  coast  of  AsDerica,  it  will  grow 
so  far  north  as  40  or  more  degrees,  its  gene- 
ral culture  is  principally  oonliaed  to  the  sea 
ooasts  and  river  valleys  of  India,  Chins^  Japan, 
Ceylon,  Madagascar,  Eastern  Africa,  the  south 
of  Europe,  the  Southern  portions  of  the 
United  States,  the  Spanish  Main,  Brazil,  aj^d 
the  valley  of  Parana  and  Uruguay.  At  iho 
Indttstrtal  Exhibition  in  London,  in  I&d>l, 
there  were  displayed  many  curious  apecimena 
and  varieties  of  rioe,  grown  without  irrigate,, 
at  elevations  of  three  thousand  lo  aix  thonsand 
feet  on  the  Himalaya,  where  the  dampness  of  the 
summer  months  oompenaa^s  for  the  want  of 
artificial  moisture.  At  the  exhibition  of  ^8i5J,. 
American  rice  received  honorabla  mi^ntipn 
for  its  very  superior  quality,  and  the  Carolina 
rice  waa  pronounoed  by  the  jnry  '*  nuisgnifiaeiit 
in  aine,  color,  and  olearnass,"  and  waa.  award* 
ed  a  prize  medal*  The  jury  also^  adniiiisd 
that  the  American  rice^  though  originally 
imported  from  the  Old  Worid^  ia  i|ow  mncb 
the  finest  in  quality.  This  baa^  howevar,  long 
been  knowa'.attdduring  the  years  1840  to  1^70, 
the  Governments  of  India  introduced  aeveral  of 
the  American  varieties  into  the  Jtfadras  Pnail* 
dency  and  several  of  the  Him^ya  rices,  into- 
Lower  Bengat  and  Oudh. 

Rioe  being  an  aquatic  plant,  is  be^t  grown  ia 
low  moist  lands^  that  areeasily  inundated.  The 
ground  is  ploughed  superficially,  and  divided 
into  squares  of  from  twanty  tp  thirty  yards  ia 
the  sides, separated  from  eacli  oiherhy  dykeapC 
earth  one  to  two  f^et  in  height,  and  aufficiently 
broad  for  a  man  to  walk  upou.  These  dylqea 
are  for  retaining  the  water  when  it  ia  required, 
and  to  pe»nit  of  ita  being  drawn  off  when  the 
inundation  ia  ao  longer  necessary.  The  ground 
being  prepared,  the  water  is  let  on,  and  kept 
at  a  certain  height  in  the  severaicompartmeDta 
of  the  rice  field,  and  the  seedsman  go^  %o 
work.  The  rice  that  is  to  be  used  as. seed  nM|St 
have  been  kept  in  the  husk  ;  it  is  first  put  into 
a  aack,  which  ia  immersed  in  water  until  t,he 
grain  swells  and  shows  signa  of  gevminatiofi ; 
the  seedsmen,  walking  through  the  inund^itpd 
field,  scattera  the  seed  with  his  hsnd,  pa 
usual  ;  the  riee  immediately  ainks  to  ^be 
bottom,  and  many  even  penetrate  to  n  cciti^ 
depth  in  the  mud. 


RICE. 


RlCir. 


Rice  culture  in  the  States  of  America  dates 
from  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  or  beginning  of 
thelSthccntary.  Thequality  of  American  rice  is 
of  two  kinds— the  red  and  the  white,  from  the 
colour  of  the  pellicle  which  enoloses  the  seed, 
on  the  removal  of  which  both  are  alike  white. 
Tlie  former  was  accidentally  introduced  by  a 
ship  captain  from  Madagascar,  and  the  latter 
was  transmitted  to  America  by  a  Mr.  Doubok, 
treasurer  of  those  days  to  the  E.  I.  Com- 
pany ;  the  former  is  considered  the  better, 
and  so  kindly  did  it  take  to  the  soil,  and  so 
much  was  it  then,  and  ever  since,  thought  of, 
that  the  captain  aforesaid  was  presented  with 
a  handsome  gratuity.  The  cultivation  is  car- 
ried on  in  South  Carolina  in  the  marshy  flats 
which  are  periodically  covered  by  the  floodings 
of  the  rivers,  and  for  such  culture  that  State 
possesses  peculiar  advantagea  which  act  only 
enable  the  cultivator  (o  produce  his  grain  at  a 
trifling  cost  of  labor,  but  also  of  a  mach  finer 
quality  than  in*  those  lands  which  are  artifi- 
cially irrigated »  Carolina  rice  has  a  finer, 
handsomer  grain  than  that  which  is  grown  in 
the  country  of  its  original  production.  The 
growth  of  rice  in  North  America  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  two  States  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole  product,  indeed,  being  raised  in  the 
States  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  ;  a  little  is 
grown  in  North  Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Texas,  Lousiana,  and  Mississippi.  The  aggre- 
gate crop,  for  1843,  amounted  to  89,879,185 
lb8.#  while  iu  1847  it  had  risen  to 
103,000,000  lbs.  The  largest  rice  crop  grown 
in  South  Carolina  for  thirty  years,  was  in  1847 
when  192,462  tierces  were  raised  ;  140,000 
to  150,000  is  about  the  average,  and  it  has 
only  exceeded  170,000  on  four  occasions.  The 
American  crop  of  rice  iu  1 848,  reached  162,058 
tierces  in  market,  and  of  these  160,830 
tierces  were  exported  from  South  Carolina.  The 
yield  per  acre,  varies  in  S.  Carolina  from  twenty 
to  sixty  bushels,  weighing  from  forty-five 
to  forty-eight  pounds  when  cleaned.  Under 
favorable  circumstances  as  many  as  ninety 
bushels  to  an  acre  have  been  raised.  A 
variety  is  cultivated  in  America  to  a  limited 
extent,  called  Cocfain-China,  dry,  or  mountain 
rice,  from  its  adaptation  to  a  dry  soil  without 
irrigation.  It  will  grow  several  degrees  fur- 
ther north  or  south  than  the  Carolina  rice, 
and  has  been  cultivated  with  success  in  the 
Northern  provinces  of  Hungary,  China, 
Westphalia,  Virginia  and  Maryland  ;  but  the 
yield  is  much  less  than  that  already  stated, 
being  only  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  to  an 
acre.  It  was  first  introduced  into  Charleston, 
from  Canton,  by  John  Brodly  Blake,  in  1772. 
The  rice  grown  about  New  Orleans  is  as  sweet, 
if  not  sweeter,  than  that  of  South  Carolina,  but 
it  is  deficient  in  hardness  and  brightness  when 


ready  for  market.  Eice  in  Carolina  is  sowed  ag 
soon  as  it  conveniently  can  be  after  the  vernal 
equinox,  from  which  period  until  the  middle^ 
and  even  the  last  of  May,  is  the  usual  time  of 
putting  it  in  the  ground.  It  grows  best  in  low 
marshy  land,  and  should  be  sowed  in  furrows 
twelve  inches  asunder ;  it  requires  to  be  flood- 
ed, and  thrives  best  if  six  inches  under  wat^; 
is  occasionally  drained  ofi^,  and  tamed  on  again 
to  overflow  ir,  for  three  or  four  times.  When 
ripe  the  straw  becomes  yellow,  and  it  is  either 
reaped  with  a  sickle,  or  cut  down  with  a  s^he 
and  cradle,  some  time  in  the  month  of  Sept^i- 
ber ;  after  which  it  is  raked  and  bound,  or  got 
up  loose,  and  threshed  or  trodden  ont»  and 
winnowed  in  the  same  manner  as  wheat  sr 
barley. 

Husking  of  rice,  in  America,  is  performed  by 
means  of  a  mill,  constructed  of  two  large  flat 
wooden  cylinders,  formed  like  m.ill-stone^ 
with  channels  or  furrows  cut  therein,  diverging 
in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  centre  to  the 
eircumfeienoe,  made  of  a  heavy  and  ezceediog- 
ly  hard  timber,  called  iightwood,  which  is  the 
knots  of  the  pitch  pine.  This  is  turned  with 
the  hand,  hke  the  common  hand-mill.  AfUc 
the  rice  is  thus  cleared  of  the  husks,  it  is  agak 
winnowed,  when  it  is  fit  for  exportation. 

A  bushel  of  rice  will  weigh  nbont  sixty-ax 
pounds,  and  an  acre  of  middling  land  will  prt- 
duce  twenty-five  bushels* 

The  dry,  or  mountain  rice,  is  raised  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  on  the  sides  of  hills.  It  b 
said  to  thrive  well  in  Cochin  China,  in  dry  light 
soil,  not  requiring  more  moisture  than  the  usoal 
raiua  or  dews  supply.  By  long  culture,- the  Ger- 
man rice,  raised  by  the  aid  of  water,  is  stated 
to  have  acquired  a  remarkable  degree  of  hardi- 
ness and  adaptation  to  the  climate.  The  upland 
rice  of  the  United  States  will  grow  on  high  sad 
poor  land,  and  produce  more  than  Indian  eon 
on  the  same  land  would  do,  even  fifteen  hudids,. 
when*  the  eorn  is  but  seven  bushels.  The 
swamp  rice  is  more  productive  in  the 
swamp,  in  the  proportion,  as  is  said,  of 
twenty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre ;  and  the  ase 
of  water  likewise,  it  is  stated,  makes  it  easier 
of  cultivation,  by  enabling  the  planter  to  kQl 
the  grasses.  It  is  thought  that  on  rich  hi^ 
land,  rice  may  be  made  to  produce  twenty-fits 
or  thirty  bushels  to  an  acre  in<a  good  season. 
A  new  variety  of  rioe  is  mentioned  as  kari^ 
been  discovered  in  South  Carolina,  in  1838, 
called  the  big-grained  rice*  It  haa  been  pioved 
to  be  unusually  productive*  One  fonsr. 
in  1840,  planted  not  quite  half  an  aere  with 
this  seed,  which  yielded  forty-nine  and  a  hsK 
bushels  of  clean  winnowed  rice.  In  1848  lis 
planted  40O  acres,  and  in  1843,  be  sowed  Us 
whole  crop  with  this  seed.  His  first  pared 
when   milled,  was  eighty  barrels,  and  netted 
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lialf  a  dollar  per  ewt.  over  ibe  prhnefit  rice 
«old  on  the  same  day.    Another  cultivator  also 
planted  two  fields  in  1839,  which  yielded  seven- 
ty-three bushels   per  acre.    The  average  crop 
before  from  the  same   fields  of  fifteen  and  ten 
acres,  had  only  been  thirty-three  bushels  per 
acre.     The  experiment  of  cultivatinflr  rice  in 
France  appears  to  have  succeeded  perfectly.  A 
piece  of  ground  of  100  hectares  in  extent  (250 
acres)  was  sown  with  rice  in  1861,  in  the  lands 
of    Arcachon,  near  Bordeaux,    and   the  crop 
•proved  a  highly  satisfactory  one.     The  seed  is 
sown  about    the  middle  of  April,  snd   almost 
immediately  appears  above  ground.    Rice  may 
be    kept  a  very  long  period  in  the  rough — 
perliaps  a  life-time.  After  being  cleaned,  if  it  be 
-priine  rice,  and  well  milled,  it  will  keep  a  long 
time  in   any  climate  ;  only  when   about  to  be 
used  (if  old)  it  requires   more  careful  washing 
to  get  rid  of  the  must,  which  accumulates  upon 
it.     Some  planters   prefer  for  table  use,  rice  a 
year  old  to  the  new.    The  grain  is  superior  to 
jiny  other  provisions  in  this  respect.    If  rice, 
happen  to  get  wet,  only  open  it  to  the  sun  and 
air,  and  it  will  soon   dry,   and  be  not  at  all 
injured.  -Bough  rice  may  remain  under  water 
twenty-four   hours   without    injury,    if  dried 
soon  after. 

At  Munso,  in  New  Granada,  the  paddy 
fields  which  are  not  inundated,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  mean  temperature  of  26  deg.  centri- 
grade  (79*0  deg.  Fahrenheit),  yield  100  to  I. 

In  Piedmont,  where  the  sowing  takes  place  at 
the  beginning  of  April,  they  generally  use 
•'bout  fifty-ftve  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  and  the 
usual  return  of  a  rice  field  is  reckoned  at 
•iCbout  fifty  forone. 

Passing  eastward,  towards  Asia,  rice  is  found 
-cultivated  iu  Egypt,  becomes  more  general  in 
Northern  India^  and  holds  undisputed  rule  in  the 
«ea  boards  of  the  two  peninsulas  of  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  aome  of  tlie  Eastern  islands — shares 
in  the  west  coasts  of  Africa  with  maize,  which, 
ou  the  other  hand,  is  the  exclusively  cultivated 
com  plant  of  the  greatest  part  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica, with  only  some  unimportant  exceptions. 
On  the  coast  of  Africa  rice  ripens  in  three 
mouths  ;  they  put  it  underwater  -wlien  eut, 
where  it  keeps  sound  and  good  for  some  time. 

Bice  is  the  staple  commodity  of  Bourbon, 
and  it  forms,  together  with  nmize  and  mandioc, 
the  principal  article  of  food  amongst  the  negroes 
jmd  colored  people. 

In  the  Isle  offVanoe  or  Mauritius,  rice  is  cul- 
tivated in  very  damp  soils,  upon  which  a  great 
deal  of  rain  falls^  but  which  are  not  flooded,  as 
in  other  tropical  countries  :  but  the  process  is 
not  80  certain  nor  the  crop  so  great,  as  when 
inundation  is  employed. 

Pulses  occupy  an  important  position  in  the 
Hod  of  the  people  of  the  intenor  plains  and 


plateaux  of  India.  They  are  eaten  with,  and 
supply  to  (he  nitrogenous  or  flesh  forming 
material  in  which  rice  and  some  other  cereals, 
are  def«*ctive. 

Of  the  pea  tribe,  Bengal  gram  or  Cicer  arie- 
tinum,  or  chick  pea,  occupies  an  important 
position.  It  is  largely  used  by  the  people,  and 
constitutes,  besides,  the  chief  horse  food  of 
Northern  and  Western  India.  It  can  be  used 
for  this  purpose  for  a  length  of  time  without 
causing  heating :  or  the  other  deleterious  effects 
ordinarily  produced  by  the  too  exclusive  employ- 
ment of  peas  and  beans,  other  pulses,  known  as 
dhsl  or  dhol,  are  also  very  largely  eaten  in 
northern  India,  along  with  rice. 

In  India  generally,  rice  is  produced  in  every 
variety  of  soil,  at  every,  altitude  and  in  every 
latitude.      To  name  a  tithe  of  the  varieties 
grown  would  prove  a  tedious  and  useless  task, 
for  they  vary  with  every  district  in  which  they 
grow  and  the  rice  of  America  has  also  been  in- 
troduced. The  finest  is  the  Bengal  table  rice,  it  is 
inferior  to  the  Carolina  kind,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Indian  varieties  would  be  unmarketable  in 
Europe,  from  their  poverty  of  body  and  the  sloven- 
ly manner  in  which  they  are  prepared.  The  Ar- 
racan  rice  is  a  greyish  opaque  grain,  used  in  Eng- 
land only  for  manufacturing  etareh.     Copious 
irrigation  is  required   for  all  the  varieties,  the 
Himalaya  and  other  bill  rices  alone  requiring 
no  such  aid,  their  elevation,  at  times  as  much  as 
6,000  feet,  securing  them  from  the?great  heat'to 
which  the  other  varieties  are  exposed.    Within 
the  province  of  Bengal,  as  well  as  in  the  Madras 
low  lying  districts  along  the  valleys  of  rivers 
and  near  great  tanks  the  principal  cultivation  is 
that  of  rice.  In  most  other  districts  this  vegeta- 
ble is  comparatively  rare.    There  are  many  va- 
rieties of  the  grain  differing  widely  in  colour, 
shape,  and  weight;  but  the  ordinary  description 
grown  does  not  extend  beyond  three  or  four  va- 
rieties.   The  first  sowing  takes  place  between  the 
end  of  March  and  the  latter  part  of  May  ;  and 
as  it  matures  and  ripens  within   a  period  of 
about  ninety   days,  it  follows   that  the  harvest 
takes  place  between  the    end  of  July  and  the 
middle  of  September.     This  crop  is  taken  from 
sloping  ground  not  subject  to  inundation,  and  is 
by  far  the  safest,  though  not  by  any  means  th6 
most  abundant. 

Another  sowing  takes  place  on  low  alluvial 
tracts  between  the  middle  of  May  and  the  end  of 
June,  and,  requiring  five  montha  to  reaoh  mtftu- 
rity,  wiH  be  cut  between'  November  and  Jann* 
ary.  This  is  usually  the  most  profitable  harvest, 
akbough,  from  the  position  of  the  land,  liable  at 
certain  times  to  be  seriously  damaged  by  inunda- 
tions ;  when,  indeed,  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing 
for  entire  fields  to  be  swept  into  the  iWtn\ 
With  some  cultivators  a  practice  prevails  of  plant- 
ing out  their  rice  from  nurseries  reared  near  their 
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dwellings. '  In    this  case  Ibe  plant  is  removed,  1  where  it  is  intended  to  stand   till  it  is  ripe,  or 


when  about   eiicht  or  nine  inches   hi|(b,  carried 
carefully  to  its  destination*  which  will  be  some 
spot  that  was,  perhaps,  not  available  at  the  pro- 
per sowing  time  ;  and  there  the  young  stalks 
will  be  planted  in  rows,  and  pressed  down  abont 
the  roots  with  an  inclination  towards  the   direc- 
tion whence  the  preyailing  wind  blows.    These 
plants  are  said  to  thrive  remarkably  if  properly 
placed,  and  to  attain  maturity  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.     Sometimes  a  heavy  flood 
will  unexpectedly  sweep  away  bis  first  planting 
ill  which  case  the  ryot  repeats  the  task^  know- 
ing well  that  if  it  thrive  it  will  amply  repay 
him  for  his  labour  by  its  heavy  crops.     After 
the  rice-harvest  of  British  India  the  ground  will 
be  sown  with  some  of  the  innumerable  grains 
grown  as  cold  weather  crops. 

In  the  South  of  Indis,  and  along  the  sea 
ooastSi  rioe  is  the  favourite  fooil|  but  from  the 
expeBses  attending  the  necessary  irriieation  it  is 


thickly  in  beds,  from  which  it  is  transplanted 
when  the  blade  is  about  a  foot  high.    As  sooa 
as   the  season  will  admit,   after  the   2 1st  q( 
March,    the  land  is   opened   by  one    or  more 
plougbiags,  according  to  its  strength,  and  the 
clods  are  broken  down  by   blows  with  wooden 
mattocks*    managed   in   general     by    women, 
with  great  regularity  and  address  ;  after  which 
water  is  let  in  upon  the   soil,  which,  for   the 
most  part  of  a  reddish  chiy,  or  foxy  earthy,  is 
converted  into  a  smooth  soft  mad»     The  seed 
grain,  put  into  c  sack  of  woven  graas;  is  sob- 
merged  in  a  running  stream   until  it  beeias  to 
sprout,  which  happens  sooner  or   later,  accord- 
ing to  the   temperature  of   the   water    and  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  ordinnrily   takes  place  is 
three  or  four  days.     This  precaution  is  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  young    shoots  as 
quickly  as  possible  out  of  the  way  of  a  small 
snail,  which   abounds  in  some  of  the    watered 
dearer  than  other  cereals,  and  the  great  m^ss  I  lands   of  Kashmir,    but    sometimes     proves 


of  the  labouring  people  in  the  interior  live  on 
dry  grains  and  pulses.  Bat  these  again  take 
more  time  to  prepare,  more  firewood  to  cooki 
and  so  strongly  are  the  people  of  Southern 
India  impressed  with  the  suf^rior  character 
-of  rios  as  food  ihat  it  indioates  itbeir  well-to  do 
or  impoverished  condibien  by  their  telling  that 
they  can  have  rice  twiQe  ror  only  once  daily 
or  once  weekly.  Neverthele^ei  for  the  labour- 
ing man,  the  valine  of  the  rdty  grains,  wheats, 
p<lbes  and  millets  are  far  above  rice,  aa  food, 
and  in  the  Peninauja  the  (health  of  the  jail 
priaoaers  has  nndouhtedly  greiB.tIy  improved  by 
tiieir  intBodttdtion  oo  ir>  pornith's  recom- 
tBiendationitalmat  the  f  ei^  1)864. 

A  hill  rm  igrows  on  the  edge  of  the  Hi- 
mali^a  aounUins.  The  mountain  rices  of 
India  aie  grown  witliout  irrigation,  at  ele- 
<vatioBs  of  3,000  to  6,000  feet  on  the  Hima- 
laya, where  the  dampneae  of  the  summer 
iDonths  oQmpeusates  for  the  want  of  artificial 
moisture.  But  it  is  also  abundantly  grown  at 
€,000  and  even  7,000  feet  on  the  Siwalik 
traotandnp  the  valleys  of  N.  W.  Himalaya. 
The  varieties  of  the  hill  rice  are  named 
O.  matioa  and  0.  glutinoee,  a>^  It  has  been 
ffeoommeaded  to  iatrjoduci^  them  into  all  the 
mountain  ranges  of  India.  Seed  ia  to  be  had 
from  the  Himalaya,  (S^kbim,)  from  Gejlon, 
Bonaah,  €oehin-Ql«aa,  jav«,  jte.  3oth  varie* 
Aiee  would  be  .higUy  appneeiated  by  this  ^Uple 
of  food.  The  fonner  )m  Mem  ^^^led  sue- 
4)eaafD%  on  the  haak*  of  the  Thamesi  near 
Windaort  and  if  well  up  wdffirmly  i:ootedit 
frill  grow  through  ea^w:. 
^  Iq  Kaihnrir,  nee  ud>e=  irimfie  ^.^Itiya-; 
tioii*  Itisaown  }« >the  •  begwmQg  ^  Aiay, 
and  is  fit  to  cut  about  the  mi  of  Aug^Mrt. 

lAe.paiaU.eitheraMrAtbfMidGi^:         p^a^ 
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insufiicieDt  to  defend  it  against  the    activity 
of  this   destructive  enemy.     When  the  farmer 
suspects,   by   the    scanty   appearance   of  the 
plants  above  the  water  in  which  the  grain  has 
been  sown,  and  bythepresence  of  the  snail  drawn 
up   in  the  mud,   that  bis   hopes  of  a  crop  are 
likely  to  be  disappointed,  he   repeats  the  sow- 
ing, throwing  into  the  water  some  fresh  leaves 
of  the   Prangos  plant,  which  either  poison  the 
snails   or  cause   them  to  descend   out  of  the 
reach  of  its  infiuence.  The  seed  is  for  the  most 
part  thrown  broadcast  into  about  four   or  fire 
inches  of  water,  which  depth  is  endesTOored  to 
be  maintained.   Differences  of  practice  exist  aa 
to  watering,  but  it  seems  generally  agreed  that 
rice  can  scarcely  have  too  much,  provided  it  ht 
not  aubmerged,  except  for  a  few  days  before  it 
ripens,  when  a  dried  state  is  supposed  to  hasUa 
and  to  perfect  the  maturity,  whilst  it  improves 
the  quality  of  the  grain.    In  Kashmir  it  is  cos- 
tomary  to  manure  the  rice-lands,  which  ia  never 
done  in  Uindusthan.  This  manure,  for  the  most 
part,  consists  of  rice  straw  rejected  by  the  cat- 
tle, and  mixed  with  cowdung.     It  is  conveyed 
from  the  homerslead  to  the  fields  by  women,  ia 
small  wicker  baskets,  and   is  set   on  the  laad 
with  more  liberality  than  might  have  been  ex* 
pected  from  the  distance  it  is  earned.   If  any  of 
the  rice  lands  are  situated  much  higher  ikm 
might  be  thought  convenient  in  Hindnathan  sal 
are  rather  pressed  into  this  species  of  oultun  thn 
natjuuraily  inviting,  but  still  yield  good   croM 
through  the  facility  with  which  water  is  bno^ 
upon  them  from  the  streams  wliioh  fall  dova 
the  face  cif  the  neighbouring  hiUa-   In  eomnsa 
sf^s^BPH^s  the  return  :0f  gifiin  ia  from  thirty  (t 
forty  for  one,  on  an  aterage,.biesid^9  the  .^np^ 
In  Ahe  Pafl^,>r]pe  is  grqwn  in, many  of  tta 
plain  districts  eipjsqally  along  the  banks  of  taa 
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rivers.  The  riots  of  the  Kangra  valley  and  of 
Pesbawur  are  celebrated.  And  the  varietiea  of 
it  are  very  namerous,  the  best  being  the  odor* 
otts  kind  culled  baa-mati  or  baa-matti.  it 
is  abundantly  fijown  up  to  6,000  and  7,000 
feet  m  the  Biwslik  tract  and  up  the  valleys. 
In  Kallo  and  Lahoul  a  kind  of  beer  is  stated 
to  be  prepared  from  riee,  and  on  the  Sutlej  it 
is  mixed  with  the  Uordenm  hexastichon  barley 
for  making  beer. 

In  Lower  Sindh  the  bhull  rice  is  grown. 
Liike  all  large  rivers  which  flow  through  an  allu- 
vial toil,  for  a  very  lengthened  course,  the  Indus 
has  a  tendency  to  throw  up  patches  of  alluvial 
deposit  at  its  mouth;  these  are  in  Sindh 
called  bhull,  and  are  in  general  very  valuable 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  red  rice  of  the  country. 
The  bhull  are  large  tracts  of  very  muddy 
awampy  land,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  sea, 
and  exposed  equally  to  be  flooded  both  by  it  and 
tke  fresh  water  ;  indeed  on  this  depends  much 
of  the  value  of  the  soil,  as  a  bhull  which  is  not 
at  certain  times  well  covered  with  salt  water, 
in  nnfit  for  cultivation.  They  exist  on  both 
aides  of  the  principal  mouths  of  the  Indus,  in 
the  Gorabaree  and  Shahbunder  pergunnahs, 
which  part  of  the  province  is  called  by  the 
natives  "  KukraUa,"  and  was  in  olden  days, 
before  the  era  of  Ooolam  Shah,  Kalora,  a  small 
atate  almost  independent  of  the  amirs  of  Sindh. 
On  the  kft  bank  of  the  mouths  of  the  river 
these  bhull  are  very  numerous  and  form  by  far 
the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
triet.  They  bear  a  most  dreary,  desolate,  and 
awampy  appearance — are  intersected  in  all 
directions  by  streams  of  salt  and  brackish  water, 
and  are  generally  surrounded  by  low  dykes  or 
embankments,  in  order  to  regulate  the  influx 
and  reflux  of  the  river  and  sea.  Yet  from  these 
dreary  swamps  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  rice  consumed  in  Sind  is  produced  ;  and 
the  aemindars,  who  bold  them,  are  esteemed 
amongst  the  most  respectable  and  wealthy  ia 
Ijower  Sind.  To  visit  a  bhull  the  only  way 
ia  to  go  by  boat,  in  which  it  is  advisable  to 
take  at  least  one  day's  provisions  and  water,  as 
the  time  occnpied  in  the  inspection  will  be  re- 
gulated entirely  by  the  state  of  the  tide  and 
weather.  To  land  on  any  of  these  places,  is 
diffieult,  the  mud  being  generally  two  or  three 
Ibet  deep,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  a 
footing  can  be  secured,  on  the  embankment  sur- 
roonding  the  field.  These  islands,  floating  as 
il  were  in  the  ocean,  and  deriving  benefit  both 
from  it  and  the  mighty  river  itself,  whose  oflf' 
spring  they  are,  are  thus  cultivated.  Should  the 
river  during  the  high  season  have  thrown  up  a 
bhtdl,  the  zemindar  selecting  it  for  cultivation, 
ibst  aurrounds  it  with  a  low  bund  of  mud, 
which  is  generally  about  three  feet  in  height. 
Theae  bfaoU  being  formed  doriag  the  iniuidalicm; 


are  often-  considerably  removed  from  the  river 
branches  during  the  low  season,  when  the  river 
has  receded  to  its  cold  weather  level  and  the 
bhull  is  free  of  fresh  water,  he  takes  advantage 
of  the  first  high  spring  tide,  opens  the  bund  and 
allows  the   whole  to  be  covered  with  the  salt 
water.    This  is  generally  done  in  December.. 
The  sea  water  remains  on  the  land  for  about 
nine  weeks, or  till  the  middle  of  February,  which 
is  the  proper  time  for  sowing  the  seed.    The 
salt  water  is  now  let  out,  and   as  the  ground 
cannot,  on  account  of  the  mud,  be   ploughed, 
bnfifaloes  are  driven   over  every   part    of  the 
field,  and  a  few  seeds  of  the  nee    thrown  into 
every  footmark  ;  the  men  employed  in  sowing 
being  obliged  to  crawl  along  the  surface  on 
their  bellies,  with  the  basket  of  seed   on   their 
backs  ;  for  were  they  to  assume   an    upright 
position,  they  would  inevitably   be  bogged  ia 
the  deep  swamp*    The  holes  containing  the 
seed  are  not  covered  up,  but  people  are  placed 
on  the  bunds  to  drive  away  birds,  until  the 
young  grain  has  well  sprung  up.     The  land  ia 
not  manured,  the  stagnant  salt  water  remain- 
ing on  it  being  sufficient  to  renovate  the  soil.. 
The  rice  seed  is  steeped  in  water,  and  then  in 
dung  and  earth  for  three  or  four  days  and  ia 
not  sown  until  it  begins  to  sprout.  The  farm- 
er has  now  safely  got  over  his  sowing,  and 
as  this    rice  is   not  as  in  other  cases  trans* 
planted,  his  next  anxiety  is  to  get  a  supply  of 
fresh  water  •  and  for  this  he  watches  for  the 
freshes  which  usually  come  down  the  river 
about  the  middle  and  end  of  February,  and  if 
the  river  then  reaches  his  bhull,  he  opens  his 
bund,  and  fills  the  enclosure  with  the  fresh 
water.    The  sooner  he  gets   this   supply  the 
better,,  for  the    young  rice  will  not  grow  in 
salt  water,  and  soon  withers    if  left  entirely 
dry.    The  welfare  of  the  crop   now  depends 
entirely  on  the  supply  of  fresh  water.     A  very 
high  inundation  dices    not    injure   the  bhuU 
cultivation,  as  here  the  water  has  free  space 
to   spread  about.     In   fact  the  more  fresh 
water  the  better.    If,  however,    the  river  re- 
mains low  in  June,  July,  and  August,  and 
the  aouthrwest  monsoon  sets  in  heavily  on  the 
coast,  the  sea  is  frequently  driven  over   the 
bhulls  and  destroys  the  crops.     It  is  in  fact 
a  continual  struggle  between   the    salt  water 
and  the  fresh.     When    the    river  runs  out 
strong  and  full  the  bhulk  prosper,  and  the  sea 
is  kept  at  a  distance.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
ssk  water  obtaina  the  supremacy   when  the 
river  is  low,  and  then  the  farmer  suffers.  Much 
bhull  crop  is  destroyed  in  the  monsoons  and 
during  heavy  gales. The  lice  is  subject  to  attacks, 
also,  of  a  small  black  sea  crab>  called  by  natives 
Kookaee,  and  which,  without  any  apparent 
object,  cuts  down  the  growing  grain  in  large 
quaatitieSi  and  often  occasions  much  loss* 
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If  all  goes  well,  the  crop  ripens  well  about  the  |  done  about  15  days  before  tbe  rains  set  io.    It 

third  week  in  September,  and  is  reaped  in  the    • " ^  **--*  -*■=•- ^ —  **- 

water  by  men,  either  in  boats,  or  on  large ' 

masses  of  straw  rudely  shaped  like  a  boat, 

and  whioh  being  made  very  tight  and  close, 

will  float  for  a  oonsiderable  time.       The  rice 

is  earned  ashore  to  the  high  land,  where  it  is 

driedy  and  put  through   the   usual    harrest 

process  of  division »  Ibo,  ;  and  the  bhull  is  then 

on  the  fall  of   the  river  again  ready  for  its 

annual  inundation  by  sea  water. 

In  Ceylon,  in  the  Kaudian  oountry,  when 

the  paddy  is  to  be  cultivated  in  mud,  a  piece 

of  ground  is  enclosed  in  a  series  of  squares  or 

terraces,  by  ridges  raised  with  mud  and  turf ; 

a  quantity  of  watei  is  directed  into  the  field 

from   an  adjacent  stream  or  taok ;   and  is 

allowed  to  remain  on  it  for  fifteen  days,  at 

the  expiration  of  this  time  the  field  is  ploughed 

with  a  yoke  of  buffaloes,  which  operation  is 

repeated  at  the  ead  of  fifteen  days  more,  when, 

by  the  rotting  of  the  weeds  and  other  matter, 

the  field  has  become  manured.      After  another 
interval  of  fifteen  days  the  field  is  again  plough- 
ed and  the  broken  ridges  are  repaired.     Eight 
days  after,  the  field  is  harrowed,  and  subse* 
quently  rolled  or  levelled  ;  and    when  the 
water  has  been  let  out  the  seed  is  sown,  hav- 
ing in  most  instauces  been  previously  made  to 
{erminate,  by  being  spread  on  platforms  and 
ept  wet.    I'he  water  is  turned  in  during  the 
night,  to  prevent  crabs  and  insects  from   de- 
stroying the  seedlings,  and  let  out  during  the 
day;  and   this  they  continue  to  do  till  the 
plants  attain  the  height  of  oue  foot.  Water  is 
only  retained  in  the  field  until   the  ears  are 
balf  ripe,  otherwise  they  would  ripen  indif« 
ferently  and   be  destroyed   by  vermin.      A 
variety  of    coast  paddy,     called     '^moottoo 
aamboo,"  was  introduced  into  the  Kaudian 
province  in  18S2,  whioh  was    found  to   pro- 
duce a  more  abundant    crop,  by  one-third, 
than  the  native.    It  is  of  six  months'  growth. 
The  MadroB  wild  rice,  from  which  all  the 
cultivated  varieties  of  this  grftin  have  sprung, 
is  fbund  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  in  and  on 
the  bordere  of  lakes  in  the  Oircars,  on  the  Ma* 
rine  lagoons  of  Travancore  near  Ailepey  and 
other  places.    This  wild  rice  is  never  cultivat- 
ed, though  the  richer  classes  near  liajahmun- 
dry  gather  and  eat  it  as  a  great  dainty.     It 
IS  white,  palatable  and  wholesome  and  sells  at 
a  high  price. 

In  Travaneore  and  ^VnaeveZ/y,  the  rice 
^elds  are  manured  with  cow  dung,  ashes  ami 
tree  leaves.  Rice  seed  is  usually  sown  broad- 
cast thickly  and  about  40  days  or  upwards 
transplanted,  and  the  usual  time  from  the 
planting  out  to  the  leaping  season  •  is  about 
aixty  days.  When  sown  broaddasti  thinly, 
to  remain,  in  the  same  Md,  that  it  generally 
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is  generally  supposed  that  white  growing,  tte 
pUinta  cannot  have  too  much  water,  but  as  the 
eara  come  to  maturity,  the  water  is  drawn  off 
and  the  crop  lies  down  under  the  weight  of  the 
ears.  Every  village  has  eight  or  tea  varieties, 
there  are  40  or  50  enumerated  In  the  Penin- 
sula of  India  and  Mr.  Moon  enumerates  161 
growing  in  Gey  ion.  In  South  India*  geaenlly 
there  are  two  great  crops  the  Kaar  and  the 
Sumbah  or  Peshanum.  The  latter  ia  reaped  is 
February  and  March,  and  its  produce  is  pre* 
ferred  to  that  of  the  Kaar  erop  whieii  b 
reaped  in  October.  In  the  Teling  Oircars  the 
two  crops  are  designated  Poona  or  eariy  and 
Pedda  worloo  or  great. 

(Mtocifr.«*In  Cuttaok,  rice  is  the  staple.  It 
is  used  for  food,  for  man,  beast,  and  bird  ;  for 
the  manufacture  of  stareh,the  diatiUatldn  of  ^ 
rits,  &c.  Its  varieties  are  as  numerous  as  its 
uses.  There  are,  in  this  Province,  three  dis- 
tinct crops  ;  the  lint,  grovm  on  aomewkat 
high  ground,  is  the  early  crop,  sown  for  the 
most  part  in  June,  and  reaped  in  Augost  asd 
September. 

(?an;am.<^The  exclusive  culture  of  rieeia 
Oanjam,  Cuttack  and  northwards  into  lower 
Bengal  has  been  a  cause  of  much  misery  and 
great  losses  of  lives  from  famines  oeeorriag 
through  the  failures  of  the  periodical  rains,  and 
Mr.  Thornhill  in  1872  counselled  tbe  partial 
culture  of  other  cereals,  pulses  and  millist. 

When  the  field  is  prepared  by  being  rednied 
to  soft  liquid  mud,  it  is  astonishing  to  see 
how  soon  a  few  labouren  will  plant  a  field, 
after  which  to  keep  the  plants  supplkd  wiih  a 
suitable  quantity  of  water  is  all  that  is  needed, 
and  some  sorts  need  very  little  but  others  a 
great  deal.  After  being  cut  down  with  tfaesidls^ 
the  produce  is  carried  to  a  dry  spot  where  it 
is  trodden  out  by  eattle  or  temporarii  j  stacked. 

The  rice  of  Bw^al^  by  the  exercise  of  sone 
care  and  skill,  had  been,  by  the  middle  of  the 
19th  Century,  so  far  improved  as  nearly  to  eqnsl 
that  of  the  Carolinas.  Dr.  Falconer  introdttDsl 
the  numerous  and  fine  varieties  of  rioe  euKival- 
ed  in  the  Himayala  ;  of  these  some  of  tfas 
best  sort  were  at  his  suggestion  distribated  (s 
cultivators  along  the  Doab  canal.  The  eaiiy, 
or  *'  aous"  rice  is  sown  generally  on  h^ 
light,  and  sandy  soils  from  March  to  Maj,  as 
shuwers  may  be  favorable.  It  is  cut  variom* 
ly  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  middle  or  cad 
of  September,  and  in  six  weeks'  time^  it  Si 
succeeded  by  what  is  known  as  *  cold  wmAel 
crop,  which  may  be  mustard,  vetches,  paii^ 
millet,  sola,  or  gram,  barley,  oats,  and  Ihs 
like.  The  ^  Aumon"  rice  is  sown  in  rtdi,  deif^ 
and  loamy  soils  from  April  to  June,  and  n 
reaped  any  time  between  the  beginnii:^  rf 
December  and  ihe  end  of  January.     It  iaa 
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richer,   stronger,  aad  every  way  a  better  crop 
than  the  "  aous,"  bat  it  U  more  espoted  to 
inoadation,  aod  ia  aot  followed  by  any  aeoood 
cvop  within  the  year.    Occaaionally  the  early 
^nd  the  late  crops  are  sown  on  the  same  land, 
9lid  eut  without  injury  to  each  other  at  differ- 
•ot  periods.    A  large  part  of  the  late  rice  ia 
planted  with  the  hand  in  rows,  on  land  care- 
fully  ploughed,  cleaned,  and  smoothed  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  everywhere  known  as  the  ''roa/' 
aud   yields  an  abundant  harvest.      A  third 
kind  of  rioe,  unknown   in  high  and  dry  tracts 
of  oountry,  but    very   common  in  extensive 
siarsby  districts,  is  called  the  *'  born,"  and  from 
iia  proximity  to  water,  is  sown   and   grown 
from  the  month  of  January  to  the  end  of  May. 
It  ia  oaltivatsd  in  places  where  there   10  too 
great  a  depth  of  water  during  the  heavy  raina, 
»nd  conseqnently  abundance  to  keep  the  plant 
moist  during  the  fierce  heat  of  summer.     The 
early  rice,  in  the  most  favorable  season,  from 
both  grain  and  straw,  cannot  give  more  than 
five  rupees  per  beegah.    In  bad  seasons  it 
may  not  yield  more  than  one  rupee*    As  much 
BM  ten  or  even  fifteen  rupees  may  be  got  from 
the  aumon  crop  in  good  aeaaons  ;  but  when 
heavy  raina,  or  unexpected  inundations  from 
large  rivers,  drown  the  young  plants,  as  was 
the  case  during  1855  and    185.6,  and  may  be 
the  case  again  at  any  time,  the  return  is  posi- 
tively nothing.    The  **  born"  rice  may  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  seven  or  eight  rupees  per  bee- 
gah.    And  on  these  three   crops,  over  some 
hundreds  of  miles,  the  hopes  and  anxietiea  of 
some  milliona  hang  for  a  large  part  of  the  year. 
The  condition  of  those  who  live  by  such  crops, 
we  have  found  to  be  aa  follows  :— Take  a  Itfge 
.plain,  a  crowded  basaar  on  market  day,  or  a 
high  road  between   two  towna  or  villagea  of 
any  importance,  and  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  men  at  work  on  the  one,  or  buying 
.and  selling  in  the  other,  or  sturdily  strutting 
along  the  third,  have  some  title,  or  right,  or 
interest,  or  occupancy  in  the  soil.    Nearly 
0very  man  has  his  '*  jumma,"  which  is  his  te- 
nant-right of  occupancy,  or  of  proprietorahip. 
The  extent  of  this  jumma  is,  in  conversation, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes,  indicated  not  by 
the  acreage,  for  few  can  tell  the  area  of  their 
poaaession,  but  by   the  rent  demanded,   for 
every  man  well  knows  how  much  he  is  expected 
.  to  pay.    A  "  jumma^or  "  jote"  may  then  vary 
from  five  rupeea  to  one  hundred  rupees.    It 
will  ttsnally  be  found  to  be  from  about  twelve 
to  thirty.   Obviously,  the  possibility  of  a  man's 
paying  such  rent,  and  yet  finding  enough  to  sup* 
port  him,  will  depend,  apart  from  all  fluctoa- 
iiona  of  climate,  on  the  rent,  compared  te  the 
pioduetiveness  and  extent  of  the  tenwte,  on  the 
nni^ber  of  montha  which  he  haa  ta  support  in 
U^  Qwn  bomesteadiand  on  the  naiiiber  of  ehareit 


who  have  a  joint  hold  on  the  land.  The  share* 
holders  in  a  large  jumma  of  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred rupees  have  been  known  to  reach  to  ten, 
and  there  are  often  as  many  aa  four  or  five 
on  a  smsll  holding  of  twenty  rupees.  This  ia 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  law  of  sub- 
division, but  it  is  remarkable  how  constantly 
this  terminates,  after  two  or  three  generationa, 
in  a  separation  of  cousins,  and  a  division  of 
the  inheritance  into  two  or  more  shares,  no 
longer  to  be  held  in  common  :  and  it  is  still 
more  remarkable  how  this  universal  custom  ia 
rudely  set  to  rights  by  the  progress  of  disease 
by  fever,  cholera,  small  pox,  and  other 
scourges,  which  clear  off  whole  families,  and 
cause  the  inheritance  to  revert  to  the  handa  of 
a  single  member.  If  on  the  one  hand,  numer^ 
ous  instances  may  be  found  of  families  branch* 
ing  out,  till  they  «eem  to  weigh  down  the 
minute  holding,— on  the  other,  cases  aa  fre- 
quent will  occur,  where  father  and  uncles, 
with  their  offspring,  have  all  been  swept  away^ 
and  the  patrimonial  inheritance  has  reverted 
to  a  single  individual,  with,  it  may  be,  the 
aurviviog  female  relatione  all  dependent  npoa 
his  exertions  for  bread.  The  jumma  or  hold- 
ing will  naturally  be  divided  between  a  home- 
atead,  or  ^*  beeta,"  with,  it  may  be,  acme  garden 
land  attached  to  it,  and  the  outfield  in  the 
plain,  with  ita  early  or  late  rice,  or  both.  The 
main  question  relative  to  outfield  and  infield 
will,  of  course,  be  the  average  amount  of  reat^ 
Few  Bengal  ryots  really  know  the  extent 
of  their  holdings  in  actual  beegaha.  Thia  ia 
the  case,  in  many  instancea,  where  the  land 
haa  never  been  measured,  when  it  will  be  looser 
ly  stated  at  twenty  or  thirty  beegaha  ;  but 
if  it  has  been  measured,  the  ryot  unluckily 
kuows  its  extent  but  too  well.  There  is  ia 
every  pergnnnah  a  variable  rate  of  assesament^ 
but  one  well  nnderatood. 

There  ia,  however  a  general  underatanding» 
expectation,  or    regular  conaent,    given,  or 
implied,  that  it  ahall  not  be  enhanced  without 
some  very  special  reason.    And  the  question 
to  which  we  now  come,  and  which  i»  one  of 
the  laat  importance,  is,  what  ia  the    ususl 
average,  and  ia  it  a  fair  one  P      On  thia  point» 
custom  and  opinions   vary  ao  much,  in  differ- 
ent  placesi  and  according   to    the  different 
viewa  of  payers  and  receivera,  that  it  ia  with 
aome  dififieulty,  and    after  a    great  deal  of 
reaearch,  that   we  have  anived  at  a  definite 
conclusion.     £ven  in  villsgea,  a  higher  rate 
on  the  homestead  and  the  garden,  ia  nniversaL 
It  may  be  aa  low  as  Bs«  S,  or  as  high  as  Hs.  8'& 
or  Bs.  4  but  the  average  may  be  taken  aa^ 
Be.  2-8  or  Ba«  S42*      Sudi  rate,  in  itaelf,  ia* 
nothing  intolerable.    ^'Fhat  ia  a  fair  rent  for 
the  land  which  yields  one  splendid   crop,  or 
twq  average  crops  in  the  year  t    We  find  tkafc 
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i)ie  rent  ot  ibis  iand  varies  from  as  low  as  8 
annas  a  beegah  to   Rs.  2-13  and  even  Bs.  8, 
which  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  saying  that 
rent  in  England  ranges  from  eighteen  shillings 
or  ooe  pound   an   acre  to  fifty  and  fifty-five 
skilliDgi.     In   Bengal  the  extremes  are  r&re. 
The  land  may  be  too  sandy,  or  too  low,  or  too 
sterile,  or  impregnated  with  salt^  or  culturable 
only  after  a  rest  for  a  year  pr  ten  months,  and 
in  these  cases,  a  rate  of  from  ten  to  fourteen 
annas  is  quitB  as  much  fts  it  can  bear*    If  rich 
and  loamy,  it  may  well  bear  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  annas>     But  repeated  investigation 
has   shown,   that  a  ryot   holding  a  jote  of 
twenty  beegahs,  composed  of  homeate&d,  high 
land,  and  deep  land,  pays    on   the    whole   a 
higher  rate  than  this.    Were  the  whole  of  the 
twenty   beegafas  assessed  at  no  more  than  a 
rupee  per  beegah,  we  should  have  little  to  say 
in  favor  of  a  redaction*     But  when  the  home- 
stead pays  Bt.  2-8  or  Rs.   3,  the  deep  rice 
land  Rs.  1-8,  to  1-12  or  Rs.  2,  and  the  light- 
er soils  from  twelve  annas  to  Rs.  1-2,  as  they 
do  pay  repeatedly,  it  is  clear  that  the  ryot  has 
a  burden  hid  on  him,  which  it  requires  con^ 


brings  his  own  plough,  bullocks,  and 
and  his  own  person  and  gees  through  all  the 
sgricultural  operations,  which  commeQoe  in 
April  and  end  in  December.  Having  done 
this  without  any  advances  from  the  proprietor, 
—who  does  not  always  give  one-half  the  seed, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  WiUon  in  his  glossary,— 
the  bargadar,  at!  harvest-time,  gets  far  his 
pains,  just  one-half  the  crop.  The  arrange- 
ment suits  the  convenience  of  both  parties. 
The  tenant  is  saved  the  exertion  of  euliivating 
and  can  follow  any  other  business^  The  barga- 
dar, who  may  work  in  one  village  this  year, 
and  in  another  the  next,  is  ^ saved  anxiettes 
about  leases,  exertions,  bonuses,  and  payments 
of  rent,  &c.  In  the  very  worst  of  seaeona,  he 
has  lost  nothing  beyond  his  seed  and  hia  laboor. 
But  of  the  three  methods  of  cultivation,  the 
most  frequent  as  well  as  the  most  suooesafol,  is 
the  first.  Ryots  admit  that,  if  a  maa  want  carefal 
ploughing,  sowing,  and  planting,  the  yoang 
plant  to  be  well  weeded,  and  the  surplus  water 
to  be  regularly  carried  off,  with  a  first-rate 
crop  at  the  end  of  all,  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  do  everything  himself.    The  toola  are 


atant  exertion,  without  intermission  from  sick-    primitive,  the  ryot  is  often   lazy,  and  there  is 
ness,  litigation,  or  any  other  cause,  as  well  as  a    little  change  in  the  system  of  cropping  from  one 


succession  of  favorable  seasons  to  enable  him 
to  support.  In  round  numbers  one  rupee  a 
beegah,  or  Rs.  1-2  and  perhaps  Rs.  1-4  iu  very 
favorablel  ocalities,  would  be  a  fair  and  equit- 
able assessment.  But  we  find  in  some  pergun- 
naha,  that  Rs.  1-4,  and  in  others  that  Rs.  1-6. 


year  to  another  ;  but  not  in  any  part  of  Bng- 
land  itself,  with  all  the  elaborate  ploughs  of 
modem  invention,  are  there  to  be  shown  aneh 
specimens  of  finished  and  successful  has- 
bandry,  as  in  Bengal. 

A  knowledge  of  the  best  system  of  rotadoo, 


and  Rs.  1*12,  or  Rs.  2  are  the  regular  rates,    and  of  the  best  and  simplest  ways  of  manar- 


Add  to  this  occasional  cesses,  with  an  increas- 
ing family,  and  the  families  of  other  share- 
holders increasing  as  well,  and  it  is  very  con- 
i^ivable  that  the  ryot  has  no  easy  task  to 
perform* 

To  meet  the  rent,  the  ryot  or  tenant  proprie- 
tor cultivates  his  land  in  one  of  the  three 
following  wsys  :  I,  by  his  own  thews  and 
sinews  :  8,  by  the  labour  of  hired  servants  :  3, 
by  the  system  of  barga.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  rice  crop  is  sown  and  grown  by  those 
to  whom  the  holding  belongs.  The  ploughing, 
crushing,  and  harrowing,  the  casting  of  the  seed, 
the  weeding  during  the  rainy  season;  the  cut- 
ting snd  carting,  are  most  frequently  all  done  by 
the  holders  of  the  jote.  Hired  labour  is,  obvi- 
ously, an  indication  of  some  advance  in  civilisa- 
tion or  of  some  substance  and  well  being,  it  is 
the  frequent  resource  of  men  who  have  taken 
service  under  Government,  or  aikder  Zemindars, 
or  who,  with  an  under  tenure,  comprising  one 
or  more  villages,  retain  in  their  own  hands  a 
amall  home  farm.  The  third  method  of  culti- 
vation is  very  frequent*  The  proprietor  having 
neither  the  skill,  nor  the  time,  nor  the  muscle, 
to  sow  and  plough  himself  calls  in  a  person 
whom  he  terms  the  bargadar.    This  person 


ing  and  irrigating  such  crops,  is  what  the  ryot 
has  not  got,  and  what  it  would  be  well  to 
giye  him  ;  fruit  trees  and  vegetables,  if  pro- 
perly looked  to,  would  become  more  valua- 
ble. And  there  is  little  doubt  that  as  railways 
are  extended  through  eastern  and  northon 
Bengal,  there  will  be  many  more  indocemeals 
to  the  ryot  to  cultivate  those  productioas, 
which  find  a  ready  sale  only  in  large  statioBs 
and  prosp^ous  cities.  But,  with  all  this,  a 
veiy  large  surface  of  ground  will  ever  remsia 
fitted  for  rice  cultivation  alone.  This  must  be 
the  case  until  scientific  men  shall  diseova 
some  means  of  draining  off  the  accumulatisa 
of  water  of  the  rainy  seasons,  which  the  thoa- 
sand  natural  outlets  of  the  country  have  yal 
failed  to  do ;  or  some  article  of  general 
sumption  be  found,  which  possesses  the 
fsculty  of  growing  in  from  six  inches  to  la 
feet  of  water,  and  which,  with  a  fair  chases 
given  it  will  beat  Neptune  in  a  race  for  lifesr 
death.  There  may  be  several  plaoea,  whar« 
by  cuttiug  a  canal  and  letting  the  water  raa 
off  into  some  deep  river,  having  its  exit  ia 
the  Sunderbunds,  a  good  many  aaea  of  bal 
might  be  aaved  from  annual  innndatioa,  aai 
bear  crops  of  rice|   insteftf)   of  jungle  with  a 
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broad  bUde.  But  such  places  are  suited  to 
engineering  and  not  to  agricultural  triumphs  ; 
and  it  is  everywhere  recognized  that  per- 
aons  intending  to  teach  the  ryot  some  parts 
of  hia  trade,  would  be  rather  surprised  to  find 
hoir  very  much  they  had  yet  to  learn.  His 
knowledge  of  seed- time,  and  of  harvest,  and 
the  general  water-shed  of  hia  part  of  ihe  coun- 
try, ia  hardly  susceptible  of  improvement  ; 
whib  the  pains  and  labour^  though  unwilling, 
with  which  oonaiderable  patches  of  ground  are 
cleaned  and  smoothed  for  the  reception  of  rice 
plants,  dibbled  in  by  rows,  with  the  hand, 
after  being  grown  in  a  sort  of  nursery  as  well 
aa  the  results  of  these  divers  operations, 
would  be  worthy  of  all  praise  in  an  agricul* 
tural  show  in  England.  The  implements,  by 
whieh  these  gratifying  results  are  attained  are 
a  Bengali  plough,  a  rude  implement,  suited 
to  the  means  and  capacity  of  the  ryot,  and  to 
the  bullocks  which  are  to  draw  it.  The  ryot 
finda  his  baubul  wood,  preferred  for  its  hard* 
neas,  aa  well  as  the  piece  of  iron  for  the 
ahare,  and  the  carpenter  of  the  village, 
for  a  remuneration  of  four  annas,  will  "  fix'' 
him  a  plough*  It  is  usual  to  give  the  village 
carpenter  a  general  retainer  for  the  year, 
in  the  shape  of  a  maund  of  rice  in  the  husk,  in 
conaideration  of  which  he  ia  to  make  and  repair 
the  plough  and  other  agricultural  weapons ;  or 
ilie  ryot  may  buy  bis  plough  ready  made.  In 
any  case  the  whole  expense  will  not  exceed 
&s.  1*4  or  1-8  for  wood,  iron,  and  workman- 
ahip  ;  and  the  article  may  last  one,  two,  or  even 
three  years*  The  prices  of  bullocks,  which 
draw  the  plough  or  the  cart,  vary  according 
to  the  sise  and  strength  of  this  animal.  A 
young  and  vigorous  bullock  will  feteh  from 
•eight  to  ten,  twelve,  and  even  sixteen  rupees. 
Twenty  rupees  for  a  good  pair  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon, price.  Weak  and  puny  animals,  or  those 
whoae  best  days  are  past,  will  cost  four,  five,  or 
aix  mpees  each.  Eight  rupees  is  about  an  aver- 
«ge  price.  The  arrow  is  nothing  more  or  leas 
than  two  bamboos  tied  parallel  to  each  other  by 
«roaa  pieces  of  wood,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  lad- 
der about  eight  feet  long.  The  bullocks  being 
harnessed,  a  couple  of  men  take  their  stands  on 
the  ladder,  so  as  to  increase  its  weight,  when  it 
ia  dragged  repeatedly  over  the  field  on  which 
the  seed  has  been  cast,  till  every  clod  is  pul- 
weriaed,  and  the  whole  surface  is  perfectly 
smooth.  We  might  term  this  a  clod-crusher  ; 
the  nativea  call  it  a  ^'bida"  or  **  bichara."  It 
costs  about  two  annaa,  and  may  be  put  together 
by  the  ryot  himself.  The  instrument  which  re- 
sembles a  harrow,  in  that  it  ahows  one  single 
row  of  wooden  teeth>  is  not  employed  till  the 
seed  has  shot  op  some  inches  above  the  ground, 
^when  it  performs  somewhat  of  the  duty  which 


the  soil  from  caking  and  hardening,  without 
tearing  up  the  young  and  tender  plant.  This 
instrument  may  be  purchased  for  about  six 
annas.  Add  to  this  a  small  hand-spud  for  weed- 
ing, which  costs  about  three  pice  :  a  fish  bas- 
ket to  catch,  rather  than  to  carry  fish,  which 
costs  about  three  aimas  ;  a  triangular  fish  net, 
which  ia  worth  about  five  annas  ;  a  kodali  or 
mattock,  which,  however  is  not  universally 
needed,  worth  little  more  than  a  rupee  ;  a  dao 
or  bill-hook  worth  about  eight  or  ten  annas, 
— and  we  have  the  complete  stock  in  trade  of  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  labouring  popu* 
lation  of  Bengal.  Of  acute  misery^  helpless 
indigence,  and  downright  wretchednetih,  there  is 
really  very  little  amongst  the  ryots  of  BengaL 
Heat  is  at  least  as  bearable  as  extreme  cold. 
The  poor  man  baa  in  Bengal,  like  the 
poor  man  elsewhere,  a  certain  amount  of 
inevitable  hardship.  Agricultural  operationa 
demand  considerable,  not  to  say  severe,  labour. 
A  ryot,  we  will  say,  gets  up  in  the  morning, 
when  he  eats  bis  pan  and  snpari,  or  betelnut 
and  leaf,  if  he  can  afford  it,  or  takea  a  few 
whiffs  of  bis  hookah.  Going  to  the  field  about 
eight,  nine,  or  ten  o'clock,  he  cornea  home  for 
his  mid-day  meal,  except  at  ploughing-time, 
when  if  delay  be  highly  objectionable,  hia  food 
is  sent  out  to  him  by  one  of  his  sons  or  nephews. 
After  eating,  he  returns  to  work  again,  often 
till  past  sunset.  An  active  limbed  man  will 
plough  one  beegah  a  day,  but  will  drive  the 
clod-crusher  or  the  harrow  over  eight  or  ten 
times  that  extent.  It  is  a  very  good  day's  work, 
when  weeds  are  plentiful,  to  clear  one  quarter 
of  a  beegah  of  rice  land  if  so  much.  And  to 
plant  a  whole  beegah  with  rice  sprouts  sown 
elsewhere  and  transplanted  at  a  favorable  mo- 
ment, is  enough  for  three  men  in  a  day. 
This  latter  operation  is  especially  fatiguing, 
as  the  workman  ia  constantly  in  a  stooping 
position.  Weeding  is  comparatively  easy, 
though  the  feet  and  ancles  are  soaked 
in  mad  and  water  for  hours,  because 
the  ryot  literally  equate  down  with  an  umbrella 
of  matting  fixed  tightly  over  his  head,  without 
a  handle,  and  moves  on  gradually  aa  he  deara 
a  little  circle  round  him.  A  pleasing  feature 
in  these  operations  is  the  invariable  custom  of 
the  ryots  to  help  each  other.  Half  the  village 
turn  out  aud  weed  the  plot  of  Qopal  one  day, 
of  Tin  Kouri  the  next,  and  of  Panchoo  on  the 
third.  The  rice  gets  thus  a  regular  clearing  on 
one  and  the  same  date,  and  two  or  three  clear- 
ings are  enough  for  an  ordinary  crop. 

Oudh, — Very  many  varieties  of  rice  are  grown 
in  Oudh.  A  heavy  soil  and  plenty  of  water  suits 
them  best.  There  are  five  kinds  which  are  con- 
sidered among  the  best ;  Mihee  and  Bansee  are 
fmnemost.    The  peculiarity  in  the  cultivation  of 


the  '  scufiler'  perforins  in  Britain  preventing  |  these  two  kinds  is  that  they  are  transplanted 
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and  placed  about  6  inches  apart.  And^  by 
this  meihodi  if  the  soil  is  good,  they  groir  to 
the  height  of  an  ordinary  siied  man,  and  pro* 
duce  a  mnch  larger  quantity  than  if  otherwise 
treated.  The  odour  and  flavour  of  these  two 
kinds,  when  cooked,  are  superior  to  those  of 
any  other  kind.  They  are  only  used  by  those 
who  can  afford  to  buy  them.  As  the  labour 
in  cultivating  them  makes  them  dearer  than  the 
other  sorts,   the  three  other  varieties  which  are 

considered  good  are  the  Bateesa,  the ?  and 

the  Phool  Birinj.  They  are  sown  broadcast  in 
June,  and  left  so,  and  they  are  the  kinds  mostly 
used  by  natives.  The  first  two  mentioned, 
when  new,  sell  for  10  or  13  seers  per  rupee, 
and  become  dearer  according  as  they  become 
older.  The  other  three  kinds  sell  for  ahout 
19  seers  per  rupee,  and  are  dearer  if  older. 
Some  consider  Phool  Birinj  the  best,  as  it 
swells  in  boilingi  and  has  an  agreeable  odour. 

MMm.-^ln  the  Assam  valley,  in  the  sea 
board  of  Chittagong,  Arracan,  Pegu,  the  valleys 
of  the  tiurmah  and  Pegu  rivers,  in  Amherst,  the 
Teoasserim  Provinces,  Province  Wellesley,  Siam, 
Gochin«China,  Cambodia,  China,  and  the  great 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago  rice  is  the  chief 
grain  food* 

Jrracan.^The  fertility  of  this  province 
is  very  grest,  its  soil  being  fit  for  the  cul- 
ture of  nearly  all  tropical  productions  ;  rice, 
however,  is  alone  cultivated  to  any  great  extent ; 
the  low  alluvial  soil  which  extends  over  the 
whole  country,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
to  the  sea,  being  admirably  suited  for  its 
growth.  About  115  square  miles  are  under  cul- 
ture with  rioe.  The  export  trade  in  rice  of  the 
district  from  1831  to  1843  ranged  between 
400,000  and  2,600,000  maunds,  valued  at  from 
jei30,591  to  £1,131,087. 

In  Burnuzk  and  TenoBtmm,  A  rice  is  univer- 
sally cultivated,  and  ouUivation  has  produced 
many  varieties.  The  Karens  have  distinctive 
names  for  more  than  forty,  and  Karen  moun- 
tain rice  is  preferred  by  many  to  that  which  is 
raised  by  the  Burmese  on  the  low  lands  ;  yet 
it  is  said  not  to  be  so  nutritious,  and  on  this 
account  bears  a  less  price  in  the  bazaar.  It  is 
of  all  colors  from  ivory-white  to  coal-black. 
Of  the  black  rice  the  Karens  prepare  a  kind  of 
bread,  which  to  them  supplies  the  place  of  gin- 
ger bread.  A  ponion  of  seethed  rice  is  poured 
into  a  large  mortar  with  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  sesamum  seeds.  Two  women  then  take 
their  strong  ebony  pestles  and  pound  it,  strik- 
ing alternately  until  it  becomes  a  light  bound- 
ing mass-  It  is  then  thrown  upon  the  eating 
stand,  when  the  whole  family  seat  themselves 
around  it  in  oriental  style,  and  dissever  it  with 
their  sabres.  The  Karens  have  another  node  of 
preparing  this  kind  of  rice,  which  is  particularly 
convenient  for  trarellers.    A  quantity  unboiled 


is  tbrusiinto  joints  of  small  bamboos,  a  little 
ter  added,  and  the  orifice  closed  up.  It  is  then 
roasted,  and  if  eaten  with  a  litUe  butter  and 
salt  it  is  most  delicious.  The  Karen  select  oniy 
two  varieties  of  bamboo  for  this  porpoee,  and 
these  impart  to  the  rice  a  sweet  delicate  flavor. 
The  Burmese  rear  nearly  a  hundred  varieties 
of  rice,  but  the  principal  distinctions  betweea 
the  different  kinds  are  as  follows  : — Hard  graia, 
soft  grain,  glutinous  riee.  The  *'  Natsung" 
is  the  hardest  grain,  and  is  the  rice  which  ti 
prinicipally  exported  to  Europe.  The  '^  lies- 
do,"  is  the  chief  of  the  soft  grain  Tarictiei. 
It  is  much  preferred  by  the  Bonneae  to  the 
hard  grained  sorts,  and  it  is  certainly  auperitt 
in  taste  when  cooked  ;  but  the  hard  graiasd 
rice  is  chiefly  purchased  by  the  merdiajita  for 
export,  as  it  keeps  better,  and  the  soft  grainsd 
rioe  is  too  much  broken  by  Suropeen  macki- 
nery  in  cleaning.  Latterly,  on  the  continent, 
this  la^t  objection  appears  to  have  been  over- 
come, and  a  greater  demand  is  consequently 
springing  up  for  the  Meedo  rice  for  the  markets 
of  foreign  £urope.  1  he  Kounguyeen,y  or  kill 
rice  of  Burmah  and  Tenasserim,  is  ealled  gla- 
tinous  rice  by  Europeans,  from  the  properlj 
it  possesses  when  cooked,  the  grains  aU  ad- 
hering in  a  thick  glutinous  mass.  It  is  the 
chief  article  of  food  with  the  Karen  and  other 
hill  tribes^  but  is  not  much  eaten  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  low  swaippy  plains^  where  the 
common  rice  is  grown. 

Province  fF.eiltsl^r^'Riob  land  gives  an 
average  return  of  1 17^  fold  ;  the  maxinsum  de- 
gree of  productiveness  being  600  guntsng  ef 
psddy  to  an  orlong  of  well  flooded,  aUnvial 
land,  or  150  fold,  equal  to  830  guntang  of 
clean  rioe,  weighing  nearly  4,520  Engliah 
pounds.  The  present  average  produce  haa  bean 
very  moderately  estimated  at  470  guntang  the 
orlong  of  paddy.  The  quantity  of  seed  iawm- 
ably  allotted  for  an  orlong  of  land  is  four  gaa- 
tang.  In  Siam,  forty  fold  is  et timsted  a  goed 
average  produce.  At  Tavoy,  on  the  Tense- 
serim  coast,  the  maximum  rate  of  productifs* 
ness  of  the  rioe  land  was,  in  1825,  sad  is  alS 
believed  to  be,  nearly  the  same  as  theaTersgeef 
Siam  ;  while  their  average  was  onlj  ivttif- 
fold. 

iSisM.— Rice  is  used  by  the  Siamese  peer  as 
the  main  aliment  of  life  ;  by  the  opnlent,  MM 
accompaniment  to  their  meals,  as  bread  in  la* 
rope.  Glutinous  rioe  is  employed  etther  in  Amt 
or  grains.  A  favorite  cake  is  thus  prepared:— 
the  rioe  is  cooked  without  water  or  steam ;  jk 
is  then  sprinkled  with  condiments  eonsialiagef 
ginger  and  other  spices ;  it  is  divided  into  SM 
parcels  which  are  wrapped  up  in  plantaia  Imms. 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  a  sweet  sad  n^ 
nous  liquor  exudes,  when  the  cake  is  fit  for  sit- 
ing, if  kept  longer  they  become  intoxieakiaib 
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and  if  diaiilled  produce  arak,  which,  subject  to 
re^disiillatioD,  givea  a  strong  and  fragrant 
drink. 

Ih  Ooekifi'Ckina,  rice  is  the  <*  staff  of  life/' 
and  forms  the  main  article  of  culture.  There 
are  six  different  sorts  grown  ;  two  on  the  up- 
landst  used  for  confectionery,  and  yielding  only 
one  crop  annually  ;  the  other  sorts  affording 
from  two  to  five  crops  a  year  ;  but  generally 


two,  one  in  April  and  another  in  October  ;  or 
±hree  when  the  inundations  have  been  profuse* 

OkiM— The  late  Dr.  Gutzlaff  stated,  at  a 
meeting  of  the    Statistical  Society  of  London, 
that   the    population    of  China     was    about 
367,000,000  and  the  returns  of  the  land  subject 
to  taias  used   in  rice  cultiyation  there,  gave 
nearly  half  an  acre  to  each  living  person  ;  and 
he  further  stated  that  in  the  southern  and  well 
watered  provinces,  it  is  anything  but  uncom- 
mon to  take  two  crops  of  rice,  one  of  wheat 
and  one  of  pulse,  from  the  same  land  in  a  sin* 
gle  season.    Rice  is  the  only  article   the  Chi* 
nese  ever  offer  a  bounty  for  ;  the  price  fluctuates 
according  to  the  season,  from  one  and  three- 
quarter  dollars  to  eight  dollars  per  pieul.    Shim 
and  the   India  Islands,  particularly  Bali   and 
Xiombok,  supply  the  empire   occasionally  with 
large  quantities.    The  price  of  rice  in    China 
wanes  according  to  the  state  of  the  canals  lead- 
ing to  the  interior;   if  they  are  full  of  water 
the  prices  rise  ;  if  on  the  contrary  they  are  low, 
priees  fall  in  proportion  at  the    producing  dis- 
tricts*  The  amount  of  consumption  is  control- 
led, in  a   considerable  degree,  by  the  cost  of 
transit ;  when  this  is  cheap  prices  rise  from  the 
general  demand  ;  but  when  land  carriage   to 
any  extent  has  to  be  resorted  to,  they  fall ;  it 
raises  prices  so  much  at  any  great  distance, 
that  rice  must  be  used  very  sparingly,  from  its 
enhanced  price.     It  is  obvious  that  if  the  wa. 
ters  are  sufficiently  high  to  allow  a  boat  to  pass 
luUy  loaded,  she  does  so  at  an  expense  of 
■early  50  per  cent  less  thsn  she  would  do,  if, 
from  want  of  water,  she  could  only  take  half 
the  quantity  ;  when  transport  is  cheap  every 
one  obtains  a  full  supply ;  when  it  is  dear  the 
rice  districts  have  more  than  they  can  con* 
some.    In  Europe,  people  are  so  much  accus- 
tome<l  to  the  facilities  of  transit  offered  by  rail* 
roads,  boats,  &c.,  that  they  do  not  readily  take 
into  consideration,  that  in   China,  except  by 
water,  all  articles  are  conveyed  from  one  place 
to  another  on  men's   shoulders.    Taking  the 
popolation  of  Canton  at  the  usual  estimate  of 
a  million,  and  allowing  to  each  a  catty  a  day, 
the  quantity  of  rioe  required  for  one  day'a  eon* 
aamption  alone  in  that  city  would  be  10,000 
Iriculs,  of  133  lbs.  each  =  1,340,000  lbs. 

In  China,  during  the  growth  of  the  rice  the 
Selds  ar^  always  kept  flooded  when  water  can  be 
•btaiaed.    The  teiraees  near  the  base  of  the 


hills  are  supplied  by  the  mountain  streams,  and 
the  fields  which  are  above  the  level  of  any  ad* 
joining  river  or  canal  are  flooded  by  the  cele- 
brated water  wheel,  which  ia  in  use  all  over 
the  country.  These  machines  are  of  three  kinds. 
The  principle  in  all  of  them  is  the  same,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  mode  of  applying 
the  moving  power,  one  is  worked  by  the  hand, 
another  by  the  feet  and  the  third  by  an  ani- 
mal of  some  kind,  generally  a  buffalo  or  bul- 
lock.   The  rice  lands  are  kept  flooded  in 
thia  way  until    the  crops   are    nearly  ripe, 
when  the  water  is  no  longer  necessary.    It  is 
also    necessary   or  at  least  advantageous   to 
go  over  the  ground   once  or  twice  during  the 
summer,  and  stir  the  soil  up  well  amongat  the 
roots,   at  the  same  time  removing  any  weeds 
which  may  have  sprung  up.  If  the  weather  is 
wet,  the  fields  retain  the  water  for  a  consider* 
able  time,  and  then  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight 
to  see  the  natives  wading  nearly  up  to  the 
knees  in  mud  and  water,  when  they  are  gather- 
ing in  the  harvest.    In  the  island  of  Ghnsan, 
and  over  all  the  rioe  country  of  Cheking  and 
keangsoo,  there  are  two  plants  cultivated  in 
the  winter  months,  almost  exclusively  for  ma* 
nure  ;  the  one  is  a  species  of  Coroniila ;  the 
other  is  trefoil,  or  clover.    Large  ridges  not 
unlike  those  where  gardeners  grow    celery, 
are  thrown  upon  the  wet  rice- fields  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  the  seeds  of  the  plants  are  dropt  in, 
in  patches  at  five  inches  apart,  on  the  surface 
of  the   ridges.    In  a  few  days    germination 
eommences,   and  long   before   the   winter  is 
past  the  tops  of  the  ridges   are  covered  with 
luxuriant  herbage.  This  goes  en  growing  until 
April,  when  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  the  rice.     The  ridgea  are  then  levelled  and 
the  manure  plants  are  scattered  in  a  fresh  state 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground.    The  fields  are 
flooded,  and  the  plough  and  barrow  are  employ- 
ed to   turn  up  and    pidverise  the  soil.    The 
manure  thus  scattered  over  the  ground  and 
half  buried  amongst  the  mud  and  water,  begina 
to  decay  immediately,  and   gives  out  a  most 
disagreeable  putrid  smell.     This  mode  of  ma- 
nuring is  generally  adopted  in  all  the  rice  lands 
in  this  part  of  China,  and  the    young  paddy 
doubtless  derives  strong  nourishment  from  the 
ammonia  given    out  in    the  decomposition  of 
this  fresh  manure.     Firewood  is  so  scarce  in 
the  country  that  a  great  portion  of  the  straw, 
ootton  stalks,   and  grass  which  would  go  to 
manure  the  fields,  is  used  for  firing,  and  there- 
fore, the  plan  of  growing  manure  for  the  land 
is  forced  upon   the  farmers  by  necessity.    The 
plan  of  using  manure  in  a  fresh  state,  instead 
of  allowing  it  first  to  decay,  has  doubUesa 
been  found   from  long  experienee  to  be  the 
best  for  the  young  paddy.  The  Chinese  farm* 
er  is  not  a  chemist,  he  knows  little  or  no* 
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thing   of  vegetable   physiology,  but  his  fore«| 
fathers   have    hit   nceidenlally     upon   certain 
aystems  which  are  found  in  practice  to  succeed, 
and  to  these  he   himself  adheres  and   hands 
them  down   unchanged  to  his  children.      The 
glutinous  rice  of  the  Chinese,  contains  much 
dextrine  and  is  preferred  for  making  conjee, 
dumplings  and  wine.  The  Chinese  of  Hooan,Shen- 
si,  Shan-si  and  Shantung  prefer  wheat  to  rice. 
Java  is  the  granary  of  plenty  for  all  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  ;    and   the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  occupies  itself  in  this  culture 
with  solicitude,  well  persuaded  that  a  scarcity 
of  rice  might  be  fatal  ta   its   power.     Ordi- 
nances to  encourage  and  increase  this  branch 
of  agriculture,  have  been   promulgated  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  an  authority  called   to  watch 
over  the  physical  well-being  of  many  millions 
of  inhabitants.     As  an  evident  proof  that  the 
culture  of  rice,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
fix  the  quantity  produced  annually,  increases 
considerably,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  ex- 
portation from  Java,  in  1840,  was  1,488,350 
Jicnls  of  125  Dutch  lbs.    Rice  is  cultivated  in 
ava  in  three  systems.   The  name  of  "  Sawah" 
is  given  to  the  rice  fields,  which  can  be  irri- 
gated artificially  ;   tepar,  or  tagal,  are  elevated 
but  level  grounds  ;  and  gagah,  or  ladang,  are 
cleared  forest  grounds.  The  two  last  only  give 
one  crop ;  a  second  crop  may  be  obtained  from 
the  sawah,  which  then  most  commonly  consists 
of  katjang,  from  which  nil  is  extracted,  in  kapua 
or  fine  coiton,  and  in  ubie,  a  kind  of  potato. 
There  are,   says  Mr.  Crawfurd,   two  distinct 
descriptions  of  rice  cultivated   throughout  the 
Indian  islands,  one  which  grows  without  the 
help  of  immersion  in  water,  and  another  for 
which  that  immersion  is  indispensably  requi* 
site.     In  external  character  there  is  very  little 
difTerenoe  between  them,  and  in  intrinsic  value 
not  much.     The  marsh  rice  generally  brings  a 
somewhat   higher  price   in  the  market.     The 
great  advantage  of  this  latter   consists  in  its 
-superior  fecundity.     Two  very  important  va- 
rieties of  each  are  well  known  to  the  Javanese 
husbandman,  one  being  a  large,  productive,  but 
delicate,  grain,  which    requires  about  seven 
months  to  ripen,  and  the  other  a  small,  hardy 
and   less  fruitful  one,  which  takes  little  more 
than  five   months.     The   first   we  constantly 
find  cultivated  in  rich  lands,  where  one  annual 
crop  only  is    taken  •  and    the    last   in  well 
watered  lands,  but  of  inferior   fertility,  where 
the  two  crops  may  be  raised.     Both  of  these, 
but  particularly  the  marsh  rice,  is  divided  into 
a  great  number  of  sub-varieties,   characterised 
by  being  awned  or  otherwise,  having  a  long  or 
round  grain,  or  being  in    color  black,  red^  or 
white.    The  Oryza  glutinosa,  of  Bnmphius,  is 
never  used  as  bread,  but  commoDlj  prepared  as 
a  sweetmeat. 


The  rodest,  and  probably  ike  eailiast  prac- 
tised  mode   of  eultivatiog  rice,  eonaiats  io 
taking  from  forest  lands  a  fusritive  crop,  after 
burning    the   trees,    grass,    and   nndenrood. 
The  ground  is  turned  ap  with  the  mattodE, 
and  the   seeds  planted  by  dibbling  between 
the  stumps  of   trees.     The  period  of    sowing 
is   the   commencement   of  the  rains,  and  of 
reaping   that   of  the  dry  seasons.     The  rice 
is  of  course  of  that  description  which  does  not 
require  immersion.     The  second  description  of 
tilliage  consists   also  in  growing  moantain  or 
dry  land  rice*     This  mode  is  usually    adopted 
on   the  common  upland  arable  lands,    whidi 
cannot  conveniently  be  irrigated.     The  grain 
is  sown  in  the  middle  of  the  dry  season,  either 
broadcast  or  by  dibbling,  and  reaped  in  sevea 
or  five  months,  as  the  grain  happens  to  be  the 
larger  or  the  smaller  variety.     The  culture  of 
rice  by  the  aid  of  the  periodical  rains  foraas  the 
third  mode.     The  grain  being  that  kind  whi^ 
requires  submersion,  the  process  of  sowing  and 
reaping  is  determined  with  precision  by  the 
seasons.      With  the  first  fall  of  the  rains  the 
lands  are  ploughed  and  harrowed.     The  seed  is 
Bown  in  beds,  usually  by  strewing  very  thiekly 
the   corn   in   the   ear.      From  these  beds  the 
plants,  when   12  or  14  days  old,  are  removed 
into   the  fields  and  thinly   act  by  the  hand. 
They  are  then  kept   constantly   immersed  in 
water  until  within  a  fortnight  of  the  harvest, 
when  it  is  drawn  off  to  facilitate  the  ripeniag 
of  the  grain.     The  fourth  mode  of  euUivatiag 
rice  is  by  forcing  a  crop  by  artificial  irrigatioBt 
at  any  time  of  the  year  ;  thus,  in  one  field,  ia 
various  plots,  the  opera tiona  of  sowing*  plough- 
ing, transplanting,  and  reaping  may  be  seen  st 
the  same  period.  Mr.  Crawford, saya  he  had  seen 
lands  which  had  produced,  from  time  beyond  the 
memory  of  any  living  person,  two  yearly  crops  of 
rice.  When  this  practice  is  pursued,  it  is  always 
the  five  months  grain  which  is  grown.  The  rapitd 
growth  of  this   variety,  has,  indeed,    enabled 
the    Javanese  husbandman,   in  a  few  happy 
sitnatiocs,  to  urge  the  culture  to  the  amoiut 
of  six  crops  in    two  years  and   a  half.     Bias 
cultivated  in  a  virgin  soil,  where  the  wood  has 
been  burnt  off,   will,  under  favorable  cirenai- 
stauces,  give  a  return  of  twenty-five  and  thirty 
fold.     Of  mountain  rice,  cultivated  in  ordinary 
upland  arable  lands,  fifteen  fold  nay  be  loolnd 
upon  as  a  good  return.     In  fertile  soils,  when 
one  crop  only  is  taken  in  the  year,  marsh  rise 
will  yield  a  return  of  twenty-five  seeds.    Whsa 
a  double  crop  is  taken,  not  more  than  fifteea 
or  sixteen  can  be  expected.    In  the  fine  pio- 
vince  of  Kadu,  an  English  acre  of  good  land, 
yielding  annually  one  green  crop  and  a  crop  of 
rice,  was  found  to  produce  of  the  latter  Mllbs. 
of  clean  grain.    In  the  light  sandy,  bnt 
watered  lands  of  the  pro?inoc  of 
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wliere  it  is  the  common  practice  to  exact  two  |      The  people  in  the  N«  W«  Himalaya  make 


crops  of  rice  yearly  without  any  fallow,  an 
acre  was  found  to  yield  uo  more  than  285  lbs. 
of  oleau  rice,  or  an  annual  produce  of  560  lbs. 

OeUbu. — Bice  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  the 
Dutch  portion  of  Celebes  ;  ii  yields  at  a  miui- 
mum  one  hundred  and  fifty  fold.  The  average 
anniiml  delivery  of  rice  to  the  Qovernment  pays 
aixiy  oents  for  a  measure  of  forty  pounds.  That 
which  is  sold  for  the  consumption  of  the  inha- 
hiuiDta  may  be  procured  at  the  public  ware- 
bouse  for  a  guilder  at  35^  lbs.  ;  and  that 
which  is  sold  for  export  may  be  had  at  public 
auotion  for  125  florins  the  coyan  of  3,000  lbs. 

In  the  Philippines,  nine  varieties  of  rice  are 
jMiltivated,  distinguished  as  under, 

BinambaDg 
liamuyo 

JCalagcquit  (a) 


lialagoquit  (b) 
Bontal  Cabayo 
Diunali 


Quinanda 

Bolohaa 

Tang4 


The  Lamuyo  forms  the  principal  article  of 
food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  the  malagc- 
quit  (a)  is  glutinous  and  used  for  making  sweet- 
meats and  fancy  dishes. 

Bough  rice,  "  paddy,"  or  grain,  as  it  comes 
from  the  ear,  is  composed,  fir^.,  of  a  rough, 
mlicious  outer  covering,  impervious  to  water, 
which  is  very  useful  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
cities,  for  filling  up  low  lots  or  pools,  for  horse 
beds,  and  for  packing  crockery  and  ice,  being 
far  better  for  the  latter  purpose  than  saw-dust ; 
saoond,  a  brown  flour  or  bran,  lying  directly 
under  the  outer  covering  ;  and  third,  the  clean 
or  white  rice.  The  outer  flour,  or  brown  bran, 
wrhich  is  separated  from  the  chaff  is  known  as 
''  rice  flour,"  and  corresponds  to  the  ''  bran'*  of 
wheat,  it  is  a  most  excellent  food  for  horses, 
poultry,  pigs  and  milch  cows,  and  always  com- 
xnands  a  ready  sale.    It  is  used  extensively  for 


a  wine  from  rice,  and  from  rice  and  barley 
they  prepare  a  beer.  In  making  the  arrack 
of  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  rice 
forms  an  ingredient.  The  Lau  spirit  of  the 
Siamese,  the  Badek  and  Brom  of  the  Javanese, 
the  Saki,  sam-su  and  san-chu  of  the  Chinese 
are  all  made  from  rice.— ifc(7W^A*a  Com^ 
Die.  p.  985.  Neilgherriensit,  Ootaeamund^ 
ith  May  1861.  Dr.  J.  Z.  Stewart.  Punjab 
Plants,  p.  257.  Capptn^s  Thretf  PreiidendeB 
of  India.  Simmand's  Oolonial  M<igaxine^  VoL 
Xf  p.  180  ;  Fol.  xi.  p.  92  ;  xii,  p,  462.  So^^m 
FegetahU  Kingdom^     pp.   816-817.    Drury*9 

Foigt.  HortuB  Svhwr^ 


Useful  Planti,  p,  1^4 

GoiUribiUionB  to  Mai 
History    of   China, 
Jndica.  AinaWs  Mc 
Medica.    OalcuU 
Cakutti  Catalog 
Dr.  Mason's   2\ 


n.Dr.  F.  P.  Smith's 

Hca  and  Natural 

Roxh.   Flora. 

Tndica  and  Materia 

lew,    Vol.  ix.  Art,  1. 

theExhibUiom  o/1862. 

\ierim.     Simmond^s   ^m- 

merdal  Produclg  Bowring*s  Siam,  Vol.  L  p. 

8.     Fortune's    Wanderings  in  China,  p.  308. 

Crawfurd's  History  of  the  ArckiptU^.  Jour^ 

nal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,     Bonynge's 

America,  p.  45.      FooWs  SioHslies  of  Oont- 

merce.    Hooker  and  Thomson's  Flora  Indsca. 

Colonel  Low    on    the    Straits     Settlements^ 

Fortune's    Wanderings    in    China,  p.   308^ 

PowelVs  Handbook  of  the  Punjab  Prodvets. 

KICE  BIRD.    Loxia  oryzivora.    Linn. 

Java    Sparrow,  I  Qlate J^v^ 

Paddy  Bird Eng.  |  Buruug  pipi,...»,  Bvuat. 

A  bird  of  the  East  Indies, 

RICE  FLOUB,  is  ground  rice.    The  seeds 

of  rice  cont-ain  a  much  less   proportion  of  ni- 

.     .     trogenized  compounds  than  the  other  cereal 

these  purposes  at  aud  around  Charleston,  and  is    grains,  and    particularly   wheat  j  via.,  about 

•hipped   thence,  by  the  cargo,  to  Boston   and    Bcven  per  cent :— the  quantity  of  fatty'matter 


other  Northern  ports  of  N.  America 

Bice  is  exported  to  Europe  from  Brazil, 
Java,  Bengal,  Arracan  ^d  Pegu.  That  from 
j&rracan  is  generally  exported  unshelled,  as 
paddy.  The  exports  from  India,  were  mostly 
wtom  Bengal  and  Madras. 

Qrs.      771,673 

931,555 

1,013,553 

2,464,399 

26,861,058 

32,014,320 

28,805,712 

81,199,640 

20,004,667 

23,338,640 

^M91,7H 

7he  imports  into  Great  Britain,  from  1847 
|#»  1837^  ranged  from  38,529  to  7^,658  tons. 


1860-51 
1851-52 
1852-53 
1 853-54 
1854-55 
1855  56 
1856.57 
1857-56 
1858-59 
1859-60 
186Q.6i 


£  672,438 
777,030 
■  804,470 
1,261,806 
1,563,820 
3,698,746 
3,301,183 
3,449,173 
2,483,146 
2,376,295 
8,673,340 


is  also  less,  and,  though  much  differeoee  of 
opinion  has  prevailed  in  reference  to  the  value 
of  rice  as  an  ariide  of  diet,  analysis  dbarly 
proves  that  it  is  the  least  nutritious  of  all  the 
cereal  grasses.  This  difference  of  opinion  has 
probably  arisen  from  the  fact  that  rice  is  seldom 
eaten  by  itself,  but  is  partaken  of  usually  with 
milk,  butter,  or  sugar,  the  nutritious  properties 
of  which  substances  have  been  attributed  to 
the  rice  itself.  The  Chinese  prepare  a  flour  Mi-* 
fen,  by  boiling  rice  and  drying  it  in  the  sun  and 
the  clear  grains  are  ground  into  a  flour  which 
makes  an  excellent  grv^^Hassell's  AAvJUera* 
tione  of  Food.  Dr.  Smith's  Materia  Mediea  of 
China. 

RICB  GLUE,  or  Japanese  Cement  is 
made  by  mixing  rice  flour  intimately  with  cold 
water,  and  boiling  the  mixture.  It  is  white,  and 
dries  nearly  transparent,  hence  its  use  in  mak<* 
ing  many  articles  in  paper.  When  made  with  a 
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smaller  quaniUj  of  water,  models,  busts,  &Co 
may  be  formed  of  it. — TomUnson. 

RICE  MILL,  variotts  machines  ha?e  been 
contrived  for  cleaning;  rioe,  one  of  wliich,  secur- 
ed by   patent  to    Mr.    M.   Wilson,    in  182<, 
oonsists     of    an    oblonfc     hollow     cylinder, 
laid  in    an   inclined  poeition,  having  a   great 
many  teeth  stuck  in  its  internal   surface,  and  a 
i^ntral  shaft,  also  furnished    with  teeth.     By 
ihe  rapid  revolution  of  4he  shaft,  its  teeth  are 
carried   across  the  intervals   of  those  of  the 
oylinder,  with  the  effect  of  parting  the  grains 
of  rice,  and  detachiug     whatever    husks   or 
impurities  may  adhere  to  them.     A  hopper  is 
set  above   to  receive  the  rice,  and    conduct  it 
down   into   the  dear  cylinder.     About   eighty 
leeth  are   supposed  to   be  set  in  the   cylinder, 
projecting  so  as  to  reach  very  nearly  the  cen- 
tral   shaft,  in   which  there  is  a  corresponding 
number  of  teeth,  that  pass   freely  between  tl^ 
former.  The  cylinder  may  also  be  placed  upright, 
or  horizontal  if  preferred,  and  mounted  in  any 
convenieat  frame  work.  The  central  shaft  should 
be  put  in  rapid  rotation,  wliile  the  cylinder, 
f^oeivea  a  slow  motion  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  rioe,  as  cleaned  by  that  action,  is  discharg- 
ed at  the  lower  Ind  of  the  cylinder,  where  it 
falls  into  a  shuta,  and   is  oondueted  to  the 
ground.  The  mschine  may  be  driven  by  hand, 
or  b|  any  other  convenient  motive  power. 

A  simple  but  rude  mill  is  in  use  in  most 
parts  of  South  Eastern  Asia,  for  hulling 
paddy,  and  is  similar  to  those  used  4,000 
years  ago.  It  consists  of  two  circular  stones,  two 
feet  in  diameter,  resting  one  on  the  other  ;  a 
bamboo  basket  is  wrought  around  the  upper  one 
«o  as  to  form  the  hoppor.  A  peg  is  firmly  set 
into  the  face  of  the  upper  stone,  half  way  be- 
tween its  periphery  and  centre,  having  tied  to 
it  by  one  end  a  stiek  three  feet  long,  extended 
boriaontally,  and  attached  by  the  other  to 
mnother  stick  pending  fretti  thereof  of  the  shed 
under  whieh  the  mill  is  placed.  This  forms 
a  oranky  by  which  the  upper  stone  is  made  to 
vevolve  on  the  other  set  firmly  on  the  ground. 
The  motion  throws  the  rioe  through  the  centre 
«f  the  stone,  and  eauses  it  to  escape  between 
the  edges  of  the  two  stones. 

At  Bangoon,  a  mill  is  in  use  whieV  ^^^ls  invent- 
ed by  Thomas  Sutherland,  merchant  and  ini\h 
owner,  Melbournty  Australia,  at  which  place 
Ihe  first  mill  was  erected,  and  is  noNv  working. 
By  it|  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  can  be  turn- 
ed out  in  the  twenty-fonr  hours,  with  a  mere 
trifle  as  to  manual  labour,  as  near4y  all  the 
work  IB  done  by  machiuery.  The  value  of  rice 
produced  by  this  Company's  mills  is  'already 
valued  at  1  sh.  a  ewt :  over  native  deaned 
rioe  ;  but  it  is  believed,  when  the  trade  once 
know  the  quality^  it  will  fetdiSrik,  a  cwi. 
fw  any  hand-eleaned  rioe. 


About  the  year  1830,  the  planters  of 
ca  began  experiments  with  rioe  milla  and  about 
that  year  saw  the  first  working  of  a  aaiall  null. 
The  rice  threshing-millt  steam  engine  attained, 
is  now  a  splendid  piece  of  operative  machinery. 
The  rice  in  sheaf  is  taken  np  to  the  thnsher 
by  a  conveyor,  it  is  threshed,  the  atraw  Ukm 
off,  then  thrice  winnowed  and  twice  sereeaed, 
and  the  result  in  some  cases  exceeds  a  thoosaad 
bushels  of  clean  rough  rioe,  the  work  of  a  short 
winter  day — Hat$eU.  Diet.of  ArU  amd  Mif 
Hu/aciurM.  Oat.  Ex.  186S. 
RfCB  PAPER  PLANT,  Aralia  papyrifera. 

Tang^t  o-ma Chin. 

Grows  abundantly  in  its  wild  state  in  numer« 
ous  parts  of  Formosa.  The  rice  paper  n  brought 
from  China  in  plain  and  dyed  sheeta  Mid  not 
unfrequently  with  various  coloured  designs  oa 
them.  The  source  of  this  product  continued 
long  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  it  is  now  equally 
certain  that  it  is  produced  from  the  Aralu 
papyrifera.  Toksun  in  Sikkim,  occupies  a  veiy 
warm  sheltered  flat,  many  tropical  geiera 
occur,  such  as  tall  bamboos  of  two  kind% 
grasses  allied  to  the  sugar-cane,  scarlet  £iy- 
thrinse,  and  various  Araliaceee,  amongst  whi^ 
was  one  species  whose  pith  was  of  so  curious  a 
structure,  that  Dr.  Hooker  bad  no  hesitatioa 
in  considering  the  then  unknown  Chinese 
substance  called  rice-paper  to  belong  to  a 
elosely  allied  plant.  The  Chinese  rice-paper 
baa  long  been  known  to  be  cut  from  cylindeia 
of  pith  which  has  always  a  central  hollow 
chamber,  divided  into  compariments  by  septi 
or  excessively  thin  plates.  The  above  aopposi- 
tion  was  confirmed,  by  Sir  Wflliana  Hookar 
receiving  from  China,  after  many  years  of  eor- 
respondencCf  specimens  of  the  rice-paper  plinl 
itself  which  very  closely  resembles,  in  botanic 
cal  character  as  well  as  in  outward  appeaznes 
of  size  and  habit,  the  above  Sikkim  plant.— 
Dr.  Hooker' 8  Jour,^  page  859.  Za«£hur. 
Fortune's  Res.  among  the  Okiuese,p^  197.  Ar« 
Smith's,  Mat  Mediea  of  China. 
RICE  SPROUTS. 

Knh^^- .....Chin,  j  Pih-nf •^•m.  QscL 

In  China,  rioe  in  hxlik  is  called  kah. 
Rice  germinated  and  dried  ia  used  aa  a  pep- 
tic and  tonic  remedy,  having  mueh  tks 
same  effect  as  the  germinated  bsjrley  or  bsIL 
The  sprout  is  sometimes  rejected,  aomeliaa 
retained.— Dr.  Smith's  Mat.  Mediea  of  OInmL 
RICE  STARCH,  aurch  is  more  abaadait 
in  rice  grain  than  in  wheat  Jaconnet  obteii- 
ed  from  -Carolina  rioe  85-07,  and  fron 
Piedmont  rioe  83*8  per  cent  of  stavoli.  Yi^ 
procured  from  a  dried  rice  no  less  than  98  per 
cent,  of  starch.  For  purposes  of  oK^amj 
starching,  the  peoples  in  the  Bast  Indies  ase 
the  water  in  which  rioe  has  been  soaielmA 
boiledi  eaUed  conjee  or  gunji  in  Sacyai  wm 
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ia  Chinese  Hi4'ang.  A  skarch  from  rioe  is 
prepared  io  Chioa,  called  MHtsiaog-fen.  It  is 
the  Mi*t'ang  mixed  op  with  powdered  gypsum, 
the  product  cut  up  in  tbin  rectangular  cakes 
and  dried  in  the  sue.  For  starch  makmg, 
great  shipments  of  rioe  are  now  made  from 
Calotttta,  Akvab,  Rangoon,  Moulmein  and 
Cocanada.  TheFs  are  several  patent  processes 
in  existence  for  the  manufactureof  ricestardi, 
which  are  accomplished  chiefly  by  digesting 
riee  in  solutions,  more  or  less  strong,  of  caustic 
alkali  (soda),  by  which  the  gluten  is  dis- 
solved and  removed,  leaving  an  insoluble 
matter  composed  of  starch,  and  a  white  sub- 
stance technically  called  fibre.  Under  Jones' 
patent,  the  alkaline  aolotion  employed  con- 
tains  800  grains  of  real  soda  in  every 
gallon  of  liquor,  and  150  gallons  of  this 
liqnor  are  requisite  to  convert  100  lbs. 
of  rice  into  starch.  In  manufacturing 
lice-starch  on  a  large  scale,  Patna  nee  yidds 
80  per  cent,  of  marketable  starch,  and  8*2  per 
oent.  of  fibre,  remaining  11-8  per  cent.,  being 
made  up  of  gluten,  gruff,  or  bran,  and  a  smaU 
quantity  of  light  starch  carried  off  in  suspen* 
HQU  by  the  solution.  Jones'  process  may  be 
thus  described  :r— 100  lbs.  of  rice  are  macerat- 
ed for  24  hours  in  50  gallons  of  the  alkaline 
aoluiioo,  aud  afterwards  washed  with  cold 
water,  drained,  and  ground.  To  100  gallons 
of  the  alkaline  solution  are  then  to  be  added 
100  lbs.  of  gipund  rice,  and  the  mixture 
stirred  repeatedly  during  2i  hours,  and  then 
allowed  to  stand  for  about  70  hours  to  settle  or 
jdepoeii.  The  alkaline  solution  is  to  be  drawn  off 
ppd  to  the  deposit  cold  water  is  to  be  added, 
far  the  double  purpose  of  washing  out  the 
;rikali  and  for  drawing  off  the  starch  from  the 
other  matters.  The  mixture  is  to  be  well  stir* 
9ed  up  and  then  allowed  to  rest  about  an  hour 
.for  the  fibre  to  fall  down*  Tbe  liquor  holding 
the  starch  in  suspension  is  to  be  drawn  off  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  about  70  hours  for  the 
atarch  to  deposit.  The  waste  liquor  is  now 
to  be  removed,  and  the  starch  stirred  up,  blued, 
([if  thought  necessary),  drained,  dried  and 
jfiniahed  in  the  usual  way. — Fharmaceutieal 
Journal^  VoL  111.  p,  188. 

E1G£  STRAW  is  used  in  China  for  paper 
naaking,  and  in  Europe  serves  to  make  straw 
plats  for  women's  bonnets.  In  China  the 
eahes  of  rice  atraw  are  used  as  an  alkaline 
remedy  in  urinary  and  febrile  affections. — 
Mogg*i  Vegetable  kiMffdonhf*  816. 

lilCB  WINE,  rioe  beer,  and  rice  spirits 
wfte  vinous  and  spirituous  fluids  manufac* 
,  tared  from  rice.  In  the  Himalaya,  both  a  beer 
end  a  wine  are  made.  In  Kullu,  Laboul,  and 
so  tbe  Sutiej  valley,  a  kind  of  beer,  and  in 
Kepal  a  spirit,  is  distilled  from  the  grain,  also 
|i  leverage  called   '  phaur'  very  much  resem- 


bling ale,  and  procured  in  the  same  m&nnar*- 
In  the  S.  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  preparation 
of  arrack  spirit,  rioe  forms  an  ingredient. 

The  Lau  spirit  of  the  Burmans  and  Siamese 
is  prepared  from  rice. 

In  Java,  two  spirits  are  prepared  from  itr 
One  of  these,  called  *'  badek,"  is  made  by  first 
boiling  and  stewing  the  rice  with  a  ferment 
called  razi,  consisting  of  onions,  black  pepper 
and  capsicum,  aud  mixing  and  forming  the 
whole  into  small  cakes  which  are  daily  spld  ia 
the  markets.  After  frequent  stirring,  the  mixr. 
tuie  is  rolled  into  balls,  which  are  piled  upon 
each  other  over  a  high  earthen  vessel,  and 
when  fermentation  has  commenced,  the  badek 
exudes  and  ia  collected  at  the  bottom.  The 
remainder,  after  fermentation  is  completed,  i» 
sold  as  a  dainty  in  the  markets  under  the  name 
of  Tafe.  The  other  rice  spirit  is  csUed  3roni 
and  is  made  from  Betan  or  glutinous  rice  and 
is  of  a  brown,  yellow  or  red  colour  according 
to  the  colour  of  tbe  rice  used.  This  is  boiled' 
in  large  quantities,  and  being  stirred  witb 
*  razi,'  remains  exposed  in  open  tubs  nntil 
fermentation  takes  place  when  the  liquor  ie 
poured  into  close  earthen  vessels.  It  is  general* 
ly  buried  for  several  months  in  the  earth,  by 
which  means  the  fermentation  is  checked  and 
the  strength  of  the  liquor  increased.  It  if 
sometimes  made  stronger  by  boiling* 

The  8aki  of  the  Japanese,  is  »  beer  whiob 
a  little  resembles  wine.  It  is  of  an  unpleassnt 
taste,  but  it  is  drank  at  every  meal  and  sold  at 
all  the  taverns.  Before  use,  it  is  warmed  in  a 
tea  kettle  and  drank  warm  ont  of  flat  lacquered 
irare  cups.  It  intoxicates  rapidly,  but  the  ine- 
briation speedily  vanishes,  leaving  behind  » 
disagreeable  head«ache> 

The  Chinese  prepare,  from  rice^  different  sorts 
of  wines,  of  a  red,  whitOi  yellow  or  pale  colour. 
I  The  best  celled  Msndarin  wine,  is  strong  and 
will  keep  for  many  years*  It  is  wholesome, 
but  expensive,  and  is  only  used  by  the  higher 
classes.  Some  of  the  rice  wines  are  highly 
perfumed.  A  strong  spirit  like  brandy  is  dis« 
tilled  from  the  lees  and  is  called  Sam-su  and 
Shou-chu. — Dr,  Stewarty  Punjab  Flants. 
Hogg's  VegeiaUe  Kingdom, p.  BIS.  Dr,  8miik'$ 
Materia  Mediea  of  China,  p.  186. 

RICH.     Hind.    Viburnum  foatensv 

RICH,  Claudius  James,  British  Resident 
st  Baghdad,  born  28th  March  1787,  near 
Dijon  in  Burgundie,  died  of  cholera  at  Shiras 
on  the  5th  October  1821.  He  was  British 
resident  at  Baghdad  from  1806  till  his  death* 
His  remains  were  interred  without  the  city 
walls  ;  but  to  the  eternal  disgrsce  of  the 
prince  Houssain  Ali  mirza,  the  Persians 
could  not  aUow  them  io  repose  undisturbed, 
and  in  1826,  the  envoy  to  the  Persian  court 
removed  them  to  the  Armenian  burying-ground 
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atlspRhan.  UetraTelled  in  Kurdistan.  He  was 
the  first  to  engage  in  a  series  of  examinations  of 
the  ruins  withiu  the  limits  of  ancient  Assyria: 
The  remains  near  Hillah,  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Baghdad,  first  engaged  his  attention. 
His  discoveries  amongst  the  ruins  of  Babylon 
were  of  oonstdernble  interest,  though,  in 
results  far  behind  what  has  recently  been 
published*  Thej  consisted  chiefly  of  frag- 
ments of  inscriptions,  bricks,  engraved 
stones,  and  a  coffin  of  wood  ;  but  the  careful 
account  which  he  drew  up  of  the  site 
of  the  ruins  was  of  greater  value,  and 
has  formed  the  ground-work  of  all  subse- 
quent inquiries  into  the  topography  of  Baby- 
lon. The  results  of  his  examination  and  re- 
searches at  Hillah  and  Babylon  with  an  able 
dissertation  in  the  topography  of  ancient 
Babyloni  and  the  position  of  its  principal 
buildings,  appeared  at  Vienna,  in  an  oriental 
literary  journal  called  the  '*  Mines  de  TOrient." 
This  memoir  was  translated  and  published  in 
England,  and  was  followed  by  a  second 
memoir,  called  forth  by  some  remarks  in  the 
**  ArchsBologia,"  by  Major  Rennell.  The  two 
have  since  been  published  in  a  work  con- 
taining a  narrative  of  a  journey  to  Babylon, 
edited  by  his  widow. — Mignan's  TraveU^p,  90. 
Layard^s  Nineveh^  Vol.  L  p,  xxii  to  xxiii. 

RICHARDSON,  Captain  David  Lester,  was 
Principal  of  the  Hindoo  College  at  Calcutta, 
The  productions  of  this  genileman  were  ho- 
noured with  the  praise  of  Macauly  and  his 
memory  was  long  cherished  by  his  pupils. — 
Tr.  of  Hind.  Vol.  L  p.  XIX. 

RICHARDSON,  Sir  John,  a  native  of 
Letth,  and  a  Medical  Officer  of  the  British 
Navy,  who  was  present  in  one  of  the  Polar 
'Expeditions.  He  described  the  fishes  of  Japan. 

RICH  VEDA,  or  Rig  Veda,  one  of  the 
Yedas.     See  Caste  ;  Sacrifice  ;  Sacta  ;  Vedas. 

RICH'H.  Hind.     A  Bear. 

RICHHEAS.   Hind.     Sambucus  ebulus. 

RICHH-UKLU,  also  Richhabi,  Kilmich, 
Hind.    Viburnum  cotinifolium. 

RICHNI.  Hind.  Euphorbia  dracuncn- 
loides. 

RICINOIDES  AROMATIC  A  ARBOR. 
BuEM.  Syn.  of  Croton  lacciferum. — Linn., 
W.  Ic. 

RICINS  OEL.     Sp.  Castor  Oil. 

RICINUS  COMMUNIS.— Ziwn.  Eoxh.  Rh. 
Dhumil  KirwB As.     Castor  Oil  Plant.... 


ChittaBittdttpn 

Amudopa  p,  • 
Erandama  y,  .. 
£rramudapa«,  . 
Pen  Mnudam.... 
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Tangan-taagtD,...  Fsr- 

LIFPINS. 

Eranda... Sans. 

Endaru...  ...   ...  Singh. 

Harnanli  Sutlkj,  Ravi. 

Sittamuoakn Tam. 

Chittamindialii Tab. 

There  is  a  Sanscrit  proyerb,  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Hitopadesa,  which  says,  **  that  where  there 
are  no  trees,  even  the  castor  oil  plant  ranks  as 
a  forest  tree."  It  grows,  however,  Buffidently 
large  to  produce  specimens  of  wood,  but  is 
chie6y  remarkable  for  ihe  beauty  of  ita  large 
spreading  leaves,  and  the  value  of  ita  aeeds 
which  yield  castor  oil.  Two  viirieties,  one 
bearing  araall  and  the  other  large  seeds,  are 
produced  all  over  India.  The  small  seeded 
variety  yields  the  best  product,  and  is  employ* 
ed  in  preparing  the  oil  exported  for 
purposes. 

Castor  Oil  plant,  Fructibus  minoribns. 

Tie  00. 


Bed-i-aujir „ 

j!wiiiroai..  •*•  .••.••   •*•  pp 

Tehsba  :  Zsjt ,, 

Bbcreada Beng. 

Kyet  h*8u. Bukm. 

Haralu Can. 

Amern Chknab. 

P*i-ma Chin. 

Iraud  „ , DuK. 


Eali&i,  Sun>A.  Uaik 
Chittamiadialoo 

ooonay^ 
Tangan  tangan. 


Palma  Christi Eno. 

Erandi  ;  chota  enndi 
BarikeraDdi...  Hind. 

Jarak Jav. 

Raliki,  Madura. Sttnda. 
Sit  avoDaka...  MaI/XAL. 
Pindi-avanak...  M  aleal. 

Avanak ,, 

Bed  i-an- j  ir ... ,  . . , . .  Pers. 

los 


Sitti-amunaka, 

yennai Tam. 

Barikerundie  katel.  Hind. 
Jarak Halat.  &  Jav.. 


The  fresh  seeds  of  the  castor  oil  plant,  after 

having  been  sifted  and  cleaned  from  duatatooei, 

and  all  extraneous  matters,  and  slightly  cm^ied 

between  two  rollers,  freed  by  hand  from  husk 

and   coloured    grains,    are  enclosed  in  dean 

gunny.     They  then  receive  a  alight  presaare 

in    an  oblong  mould  which   gives  a  unifona 

shape  and  density  to  the  packet  of  seed.     The 

'*  Bricks*'   as  they  are  technically  called*  are 

then  placed  alternately  with  plates  of  sheet  ireo 

in  water,  in  the  ordinary  screw  or   hydraoiie 

press.    The  oil   thus  procured  is  received  in 

clean  tin  pans,  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of 

a  pint  ^o  a  gallon  of  oil,  being  added,  the  whole 

is  boile^  until   the  water   has  evapomted,  the 

mucilage  will  be    found  to  have  subsided  and 

encrusted  the  bottom  of  the   pan,  whilst    the 

albumen  solidified   by  the  heat,    forms  a  white 

layer  between  the  oil   and  the  water.     Great 

care  must  be  taken  in  removing  the  pan  fna 

the  fire,  the  instant  the  whole  of  the  water  kai 

evaporated,  which  may  be  known  by  the  bnbblei 

havinf(  ceased  ;  for,  if  allowed  to  remain  loBgo; 

the  oil  which  has  hitherto  been  of  the  tempcn^ 

ture  of  boiling  water  or  212^  suddenly  rises  H 

that  of  oil  or  nearly  600^    thereby  heightenraf 

the  color  and  communicalinic  an  empyrraautii 

taste   and  odour.     The  oil  is    then    filleni 

through  blanket,  flannel,  or  Ameriean  drill,  ail 

put  into  cans  for  exportation.  It  is  naaaByef  a 

light  straw  colour,  sometimes  approaching  laa 

greenish  tinge.    The  cleaned   seeds  yield  6aa 

47  to   50  per  cent,  of  oil  worth    in    £agbid 

from  4i.   to  bd.  per  lb.     The  foUowing  ia  tit 

result  of  experiments  made    at   Madras  aai 
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Calcutta,  Jftfiuary  27th,  ISdS,  to  ascertain  the 
per-centaire  of  oil  in  the  Castor  oil  seed. 

OaleuUa.^\yiOO  lbs.  of  seed  yield  980  lbs. 
of  kernels  and  488  lbs.  of  raw  oil  as  follows : — 

Ist  sort  ...Kernels.  6321b8....  Oil....  324  lbs. 
Sndsort..      „        1841b8....     „        874  lbs. 
Srdsort...      ,,        164lbs....    „         764  lbs. 
i/a<fr(M.— 1,400  lbs.  of  seed  yield  480  lbs* 
raw  oil  hs  follows  : — 

l8t  sort _.. 318  lbs.  of  oil. 

2nd8ort ..  88  Iba.     do. 

Srdsort 74  lbs.    do. 

The  cost  of  the  Madras  oil  was  Rs.  76-1-0 

viZ:  — 

1 ,409  lbs.   seed  at  Rs.   8-8  per  bag   of 

164  Ihe. ..27  8  4 

HuakiDgi  seleotiog  keruels,  cooly  hire..  ..3  11  9 

Crushingj  moulding^  pressiog^  and  boillDg.  2  7  1 

Filtering  and  aandries 2  8  0 

Ovf^neer's  pay,  Qodown  rent,  &o.  &e 1  6  2 

800  empty  quart  bottles^  corks,  &e 84  4  8 

Cleaning  and  Fteking  cluu^ges 4  8  0 

Or  an  average  of  annas  4-^  per  quart  of 
first,  second  and  third  sort  oil^^  4<f.  per  lb. 

This  oil  is  chiefly  used  as  a  mild  purga- 
tive. Soap  of  good  quality  may  be  made  of  it, 
but  the  cost  and  disagreeable  smell  which  it 
eommuniestes,  preclude  its  general  use.  The 
DzportSy  from  Madras,  for  the  4  jears  1849-50 
to  1852-53,  averaged  11,82S  galls,  per  annum. 
The  clearness^  limpidness  and  absence  of  any 
offensive  smeU,  are  qualities  that  do  not  arise 
from  any  superiority  of  the  seed,  or  care  in 
extraction,  but  from  repeated  decolorisation 
^ith  animal  charcoal,  and  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  eminent 
filed  ical  men,  considerably  detracts  from  its 
strength  and  efficacy.  When  manufactured  in 
the  onlinaiy  native  mill,  this  pure  oil  is  some* 
times  used  by  the  richer  classes  in  lamps. 
Castor-  oil  extracted  hot  differa  from  the 
preceding  only  in  the  mode  of  preparation — 
The  seeds  are  boiled  for  two  hours  in  water, 
dried  for  three  days  in  the  sun,  freed  from  the 
shells,  pounded  and  then  boiled  in  fresh  water, 
until  the  whole  of  the  oil  has  risen  to  the  sur- 
face. Five  seers  of  the  seeds  or  13^  lb.  should 
by  this  process  yield  a  quart  of  oil.  This  is 
the  son  generally  used  in  medicine  by  native 
practitioners,  it  is  straw-colored,  and  free  from 
any  unpleasant  taste  or  smell. 

Castor  oil,  or  lamp  oil,  Fructibus  majoribus. 

Yiilbk  entiai  Tax. 

Ped  aniidum  Tel. 

This  oil  which  is  obiained  from  the  large 
seeded  variety  of  the  lUcinus  communis,  is 
sometimes  drawn  cold,  and  a  straw-colored 
specimen  scarcely  distinguishable  in  quality 
from  the  oil  of  the  small  seeded  variety  was 
shown  by  Lieut.  Uawkes.  It  is,  however, 
more  usually  extracted  by  heat,  and  forma  the 
common  *<  lamp  oil"  of  the  bazaar.  The  seeds, 
Laving  been  partially   roasted  over  a  charcoal 
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fire,  both  to  coagulate  the  albumen  and  to  li« 
quify  the  oil,  are  then  pounded  and  Jboiled 
in  water  until  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface.  The 
roasting  process,  however,  gives  it  a  deep  red 
colour  and  an  empyreumaUc  odour.  The  price 
of  this  oil  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try from  Rs.  UlO-0  to  Bs.  3-18  6  per  mannd 
of  251bs.  The  average  of  nineteen  large  sta- 
tions, in  all  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
for  the  Quarter  ending  Slat  October  1854 
was  Bs.  2-tt  6  per  maund.  It  is  used  chiefly 
for  lamps. 

The  average  Exports  from  Madras  for  six  years 
is  27,  561  kaUoos  per  annum.— Z^.  ffaioJtes, 
if.  E.  J.  R  Dr.  Oleghom  in  FoweU*8  Sand- 
Booh  far  the  tunjah*  See  Castor  OIL 

EICINUS  DICOCGUS,  Roxh. 

Taw-tbe-din-bin . .  .Bvbm. 

This  tree  grows  in  Amboynaand  in  British 
Burmah,  but  it  is  scarce  and  found  only  on  the 
banks  of  streams  in  the  Pegu  and  Tonghoo 
districts.  It  yields  a  very  tall  large  timber* 
The  wood  is  red  and  adapted  to  cabinet 
making. — Drs.  Voigt.  McClelland. 

RICINUS  TANARIUS. 

XJbar MiiLAT. 

-  A  tree  of  Sumatra.  Sails  and  nets  ara 
dyed*  and  perhaps  aUo  tanned,  with  its  wood. 
The  mordants  used  are  rice- bran,  alkalis  from 
the  combustion  of  some  vegetable  matters,  as 
the  fruit  stalks  and  mid -ribs  of  the  oocoanut 
palm,  and  alum  brought  from  China. 

BICSUA,  Sanb.,  a  bear.  In  hindu  astrono- 
my the  general  term  for  a  constellation,  Maha-t 
Bicsha  may  therefore  be  understood  either  as  the 
constellation  of  the  great  bear  ;  or  as  the  great 
constellation.  Whether  the  former  denomina- 
tion (which  is  the  same  as  the  name  given  by 
Europeans  to  the  asterism  called  the  Great 
Bear)  be  merely  accidental ;  or  whether  by 
that  term,  both  Europeans  and  Hindus  mean 
the  same  object,  is  uncertain.— i&c2t«ur^  JFar^ 
ren  Kala  Sanhiia.     See  Nacshatra. 

BIFF,  a  race  on  this  N.  W.  coast  of  Africa* 
See  Semitic  races. 

BIGA3  ISLANDS  ;  these  are  Pulo  Boosum, 
Pulo  Engaling,  Pulo  Samote,  PuloPpogalise  and 
Oojong  Battoo  Tootung,  off  the  coast  of  Su- 
matra. Rigas  Hill  or  Booket  Qually,  is  one 
of  the  best  marks  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra. 

BIGHT  HAND  CASTES. 

Daksbina-BhakU,  HiKO.  Sans  |  ^        j^  ^^  . 

Sidha  Hath |        ° 

In  6outh  India,  a  sectarian  division  amo 
the   vaishnava  hindus,  much    animositv 
quarrels  occurring  between  the  two  sects 
the  right  and  left-hand,  the  tengali  and 
the  causes  of  which  or  the  points  of  ^ 
the  disputsnts  tbemBclves  are  genera^ 
to  state.    Professor  Wilson  tells  us 
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tlie  wonUp  of  any  gcMidets  fa  performed  ia  a 
public  manner,  and  agreeably  to  tbe  Vaidik.  or 
Pauranik  ritual  ^  it  does  noi  compreliend  the 
impure  practices  which  are  attributed  to  a 
different  division  of  the  adorers  of  sakti,  and 
which  are  particularly  prescribed  to  the  follow- 
ers of  that  system.  In  this  form  it  is  termed 
the  Dakthina  or  right  hand  form  of  worship^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Vami  or  Yamacharii 
the  left  hand  worshippers  or  those  who 
adopt  a  ritual  contrary  to  that  which  is  usual, 
and  to  what, indeed,  they  dare  publicly  avow. 
They  worship  Devi,  Lakshmi,  daraswati,  the 
Matri,  the  Nayiks,  tbe  Yoj^ini,  and  even 
the  fiiend-Uke  Dakini  and  Sakini,  are  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  of  homage.  Siva  with  the 
two  hands,  is  an  objeot  of  veneration,  espe- 
cially in  the  form  of  Bhairava,  with  which  mo- 
dification of  the  deity  it  is  the  object  of  the  wor- 
shipper to  identify  himself.  The  worship  of 
the  Vama-chari,  is  derived  from  a  portion  of 
the  Tantnu  It  resolves  itself  into  yarloua 
aul^ects,  apparently  into  different  sects,  of 
which  that  of  the  Kaula  or  Kulina  is  declared 
to  be  pre-eminent.  The  object  of  the  worship, 
is,  by  the  reverence  of  Devi  or  Sakti,  who  is 
the  female  power  of  Siva,  to  obtain  superna- 
tural powers  in  this  life,  and  to  be  identified 
after  death  with  Siva  and  Sakti.  All  the  forms 
of  worship  require  the  use  of  some  or  all  of  the 
five  Makara,  liansa,  Matsya,  flesh,  fish,  wine, 
women  and  wine  are  the  five-fold  Makara,  which 
take  away  all  sin^ 

'  The  distmction  of  right  and  left  hand 
castes  is  peculiar  to  the  south  of  India.  It  is 
ikup posed  by  Professor  Wilson  to  be  of  modern 
orgin,  and  to  have  been  introduced  at  Conje- 
▼eram,  as  a  part  of  civil  policy  to  divide  tbe 
people  and  undermine  their  powers.  But  sir 
Walter  Elliot  is  of  opinion  that  the  separation 
into  right  and  left  hand  castes  had  its  origin 
in  the  violent  conyersion  of  the  ancient  races 
from  buddhism  to  hinduism,  and  he  has  been 
shown  a  figure  of  Budha,  which  the  artisan 
easte  worship.  At  present  they  seem  to  wor- 
ship Viswakarms,  but  the  bulk  seem  to  re* 
cognize  Siva  as  their  supreme  deity.  And  in 
the  year  1872,  the  figure  worshipped  by  the 
goldsmiths  of  Madras  is  called  Samunday-Is- 
wara,  and  his  piciures  represent  a  green  coloured 
man  with  four  hands  seated  on  a  lion,  one  paw 
of  which  has  struck  dowa  a  dark  coloured 
wacrior  armed  with  a  sword  and  shield.  Tbe 
god  has  a  mugra  cap  ;  he  has  a  long  trident 
aupported  between  his  breast  and  arm  ;  in  one 
band  he  holds  a  lotus  flower,  in  another  a  chank 
^lell,  and  the  other  two  hands  are  in  the  posi- 
•tioD  usually  given  to  those  of  the  figures  of 
Yishttu  and  Qaudama,  when  preaching. 

The  artisans  all  bury  their  dead  in  a  sitting 
posture,  like  that  of  Budha  sitting,  with  the  head 
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of  the  dead  olose  to  the  aoifaee  asd  looking  to 
the  north  and  their  dislike  to  the  brahmins  is 
intense.  Caste,  haa  in  the  Peninsula,  oertainly 
nothiag  to  do  with  religion,  but  relatea  solely 
to  race.  It  is  amongst  the  Tamil  peopk 
that  the  right  and  left  hand  sections  appear. 
The  Idan-kai  or  Idan-gai,  are  the  left  head 
easte,  and  the  Yalan-gai  are  the  right  hand 
caste.  According  to  Proiesaor  Wilaon,  the 
names  and  appellations  of  right  hand  castes 
vary  in  different  parts  of  peninaular  India,  but 
are  usually  supposed  to  be  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, viz. 

Banijaga  or  trader. 

Okhalaga  or  cultivator. 

Jotiphanaor   oilmaker,  employing  one  hoi* 
lock. 

Bangajiya,  dyer  or  calico  printer* 

Ladaru,  mahomedan  traders  and  artifieer8« 

Gojerati,  baokerafrom  Gnswat. 

Komati,  merchant  shopkeepera  of  the  Yaisya* 

Xaina,  Jains. 

Kurubar,  ahephsrd. 

Kumhar,  iK>tter. 

Agaaai  washerman. 

B^ta,  fishermen,  employed  aa  palanquia 
hearers. 

Padma  Shalaysa,  weaver. 

Naindn,  barber. 

Uppitfavu,  tank  digger. 

Chitragara,  painter. 

Golla,  cowherd. 

Wallia,  or  Paieyan,  or  Paria,  who  ia  the 
ehampion  for  (he  right  hand  caate,  aa  is  the 
Madaga  or  Sakoli  that  for  the  left  hand  eaaUi 
Of  the  left  hand  castea, 

Edagid Eabv,  I  Idaagai  ......^...    TiW. 

Saagaikala....-      „      j  Idam... -^      ^» 

The  Karnatie  enumerations  furnish, 
Panchala  or  artisans, 

a.  Kammaranu,  blacksmith* 

b.  Badage,  carpenter. 

c.  Kansagar,  brazier. 

d.  KuUurtiga,  stone-cuttes* 

e.  Akasale,  goldsmith. 
Berisethi,  trader. 
Devangada,  weaver* 
Ganigar,  oil  maker. 
Gollur,  money  carrier* 
Paliwaii,  and  Palawan,  cultivator* 
Beda,  hunter,  fowler. 

Madiga,  tanner,  currier,  shoemaker. 

BIGHT  WHALE  of  South  Sea  whaki% 
Balaena  Australis.     Iki  AfouUn*» 

BIGHT  WHALE.  Eno.  Balsena  myatiestob 

BIG-VEDA,  is  Sans,  from  rich,  an  iocaata* 
tion,  and  Veda,  from  vid,  knowledge* 

BIG  VEDA  SANHITA.  A  oollectioB  sT 
ancient  hindu  hymns  which  were  tranalatei 
from  thi)  Sanscrit  by  Plrofesaor  H.   H*  Wi|i 
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son,  in  1850  to  1857»  and  intoPrench  by  M. 
LaDgloia  in  1851.  The  Big- Veda  contains 
no  mention  of  Bama  and  Krishna. 

BIG-y£DA    8ANUITA,  is  a  ooUection  of 
ancient  hindu  hymns,  coustitnting  tha  fifth 
to  eighth  Aahtaka^  or  books  of  the  Rig- Veda, 
ihe  oldest   authority  for  the  religious  and  so- 
cial    inatitntions    of      the    hindua.     The 
Athanrana,  the  last  of  these,  evidently  belongs 
to  a  mnch  later  age  than  the  rest.  The  hymns 
of  the  Rich  or  Rig  Veda  are  repeated  entirely 
in  a  disjointed  form  in  the  Same,  and,  with 
little  alterationa,  in  the  Atfaarf  a,  idao.      The 
Yejur  Veda  contains  principally  forms  of  prayer. 
A  Veda  in  its  strict  sense,  is  aimply  a  sanhita 
or  oolleetion  of  hymns.  These  hymns  form  the 
mantra  or  ritual,  and  are  the  true  Veda.   The 
Rig,  the  Sama,  and  the  Tejur  are  the  three 
imiversally  received.    The   Atharvana  is  of 
more  doubtful  authenticity*  They  comprise  va- 
rious sections,  which  are  again  divided   and 
sub-divided  under  the  distinctions  of  Hantrn, 
Brebmaiia,  It'bibasa,  Puransi   Upanishad,  Uo. 
They  were  reduced   to  order  by  Vyasa,   aud 
prescribe  the  moral  and  religious  duties   of 
mankind.  But  the  books  on  divine  knowledge 
called  Veda,  or  what  is  known,  and   Sruti^  or 
what  has  been  heard  from  revelation,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  very  numerous  ;  and   the 
four  here  mentioned  are  thought  to  have  been 
selected  as  containing  all  the  information   ne- 
eessary  for  man.    The  commentaries  on  these 
hindu   scriptures,  among   which  that  of  Va- 
sishtha  secerns  to  be  reputed  the  most  excellent, 
are  innumerable.    From  the  Yedas  sre  im- 
mediately    deduced  the    practical     arts    of 
chimrgery  and  medicine,  music  and  daudng  ; 
archery,  which   comprises     the    whole     art 
af  war  ;   and    architecture,  under  which  the 
system    of  mechanical     arts    is     included. 
The    Rig-Veda    Sanhita  is  the  oldest  book 
known  to  the  hindoos  and  certainly  one  of 
the  <^dest  books  in  the  world.    Each  hymn 
is  called  a  Sakta,  of  which  there  are  about 
a  thousand,  arranged  into  eight  Ashtaka  or 
Khanda,   of  unequal  extent.     Another  divi- 
sion is  into  ten  Mandala,    subdivided    into 
a  hundred  Anuvaka.     Each  hymn  has  a  Rishi 
cr  inspired  writer  for  its  author.    The  deities 
which    the  Rig- Veda   invoke,   are  elemental, 
s.  f-t  personifications  of  earth,  fire,  and  water 
and   the   winds,  &c.     Id  the    3rd   Ashtaka, 
Agni,    has  44   hymns    addressed  to     him  ; 
the  next  to  him  in  number,  comes    Indra, 
with    48,  and  after  them,  the  Marut  or  the 
winds   have  the    largest  number   of  hymns. 
The  Rig- Veda  is  only  one,  though  the  chief, 
of  the  four  Vedas,  the  others,  the  Sama  Veda, 
Tcjtir-Ycda  and  the  Atharvana  Vede,  come 
kfter  it.    These  four  form  the  Sanhita  or  text. 
The  Sanhita  itself  with  the  bymos  it  embo- 


dies   forms   the  mantra  or  ritual.    The  kmn 
gu»ge  of  the   Vedas  is    not  Sanscrit  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,   but  there  is  not 
sufficient   difference  between  it  and  and  classi- 
cal Sanscrit,  to  authorize  its   being  called  a 
separate  language.     The  difference   is  not  so 
great  as   between   Anglo-Saxon  and    modern 
English,  but  it  is  greater  than  between  Homer'a 
and  Demosthenes'  Greek.    The  names  of  the 
Rishi  or  composers  are  not  alirays  given  in 
the  body  of  the  hymns  and   there  is   nothing 
to  guide  the   historian  or  chronologist  as  to 
their  dates.    Nevertheless,  good  scholsrs  are 
of  opinion   that  Vedic  hymns  were  composed 
mostly  about  fifteen   or  seventeen  centuries 
before  Christ,  but  not  committed    to  writing, 
and   therefore  not  collected  until  the  eighth 
century  B.  C.     With  all  their  difficulties  they 
furnish  much  information  regarding  the  origin 
and  early  state  of  some  of  the  races  who  are 
now  called  Hindus.   Portions  of  the  Rig- Veda 
hsve  been  translated  by  the  late  E.   Boseo^ 
the  late  M.  Lauglois,   Professor    Wilson,  and 
Dr,  Mulier  whose  8,000  psges  of  large  quarto 
embraced  little  more  than  half  the  Sanhita  with 
Sayanas'  Commentary.    Roth  calculated  that 
the  mere  Sanhita  or  metrical  portion  of  the 
Vedas,  aa  distinguished  from  the  Rrahmana  or 
later  ritual  appended  to  each,  contains  not  less 
than  30,000   couplets,  of  which  IJ^OOOgoto 
the  Rig- Veda. 

The  Brahmana  are  sanserit  prose  worki^ 
of  later  date  than  the  Veds,  the  oldest  is  the 
Athareya,  which  has  mnth  historical  informa* 
tioa.  The  several  Bffahmsna  are  chiefly 
liturgical  and  legendary,  and  in  the  various 
Upanishad,  passing  into  the  xation^eed  state, 
and  becoming  metaphysical  and  mystical. 
It  would  be  difficult  td  GbA  two  sets  of 
opinions  more  absolutely  irneooncilable  than 
Vedic  hymns  and  Vedantio  philosopher.  The 
Sutra  (aphorisms)  or  Brahma  sutnw  the  chief 
authorities  of  the  psntheistic  Vsdpmta  school^ 
though  much  later  than  the  lest*  sre  stiU 
neumonics,  as  also  is  the  Vaiseshka  or  .ajtomio 
school  of  Ksnada.  This  supplements^  inass 
of  Vedic  literature  including  plalosoffhy,^)om- 
mentaries,  aphoriams,  &c.,  might  fomish  occa« 
pation  for  a  long  and  laborious  life. 

A  striking  difference  has  bean  observed 
between  the  mythology  of  the  Big  Veda,  and 
that  of  the  heroic  poems  and  Parana.  Some 
of  the  divinities  worshipped  in  Vedic  timesg 
are  not  unknown  to  later  aystem^  but  at  first 
perform  very  subordinate  parts*  whilst  those 
deities  who  are  the  principal  objects  of  wor- 
ship of  the  present  dsy,  are  either  wholly  un^ 
named  in  the  Veda,  or  areBetieedln  an  inr 
ferior  or  different  ciqpaei^.  The  oanea  of  Sivq, 
of  Maha?eda,  of  Durga,  of  Kali,-  of  Bama,  or  of 
Kiish^ai  so  iur  as  zeseaich  bis  gOAe»  do  not 
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occur  in  the  Vedas.  The  practice  of  the  con- 
quered races  aeema  to  have  been  to  represent 
or  regard  their  local  deities  as  identical  with 
avatars  or  incarnations  of  the  Vedic  chiefs 
who  had  already  become  objects  of  worship. 
The  Vedas  mention  Rudra,  as  the  chief  of  the 
winds,  collecting  the  clouds  as  a  shepherd's  dog 
does  the  sheep,  and  si  tending  on  his  master 
Indra.  The  most  that  can  be  made  of  Rudra  in 
the  Yedas  is  as  the  father  of  the  winds  and 
seemingly  a  form  either  of  Agni  or  of  Indra. 
Even  in  the  Puranas  he  is  of  a  very  doubtful 
origin  and  idealification,  but  in  the  present 
day,  everywhere  amongst  the  hindus,  he  is 
identified  with  Siva.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  an  epithet  *  Kapardi/  with  braided  hair, 
of  doubtful  significance,  and  applied  also  to 
another  divinity,  no  other  applicable  to  Siva 
occurs,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  form  in  which,  for  the  last  ten  centuries 
at  least,  he  seems  to  have  been  almost  exclu* 
sively  worshipped  in  India,  that  of  the  lingam 
or  phallus  :  neither  is  thero  the  slightest  hint 
of  another  important  feature  of  later  hinduism, 
the  trimurti  or  triune  combination  of  Brahma, 
Vishnu  and  Mah'eswara  or  Siva,  as  typified 
by  the  mystical  syllable  O  M,  (a-um),  al- 
though, according  to  high  authority  on  the  re- 
ligions of  antiquity  (Oreuzer,  Vol  I,  pp.  86  & 
%1)  the  trimurti  was  the  first  element  in  the 
faith  of  the  hind  us  and  the  second  was  the 
lingam.  In  tHifii  view  Creuzer  must  have 
imagined  the  existeaoe  of  a  mixture  of  the  creeds 
still  distinct  in  India ;  for  the  whole  vedic  faith 
had  few  of  the  elements  of  modern  hinduism. 
The  Institutes  of  Menui  is  a  work  composed 
eight  centuries  before  the  Chistian  era,  but  the 
Big  Veda  is  of  still  higher  antiquity.  The 
first  institution  of  hindoo  society  which 
now  forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
stranger,  is  that  of  caste.  When  Mr.  Borra- 
daile  ooonted  the  castes  in  Surat  in  A.  D.  1827, 
he  found  207  in  that  city.  Each  of  them  was 
more  or  less  restrieted  from  private  intercourse 
with  all  the  rest ;  they  could  not  intermarry, 
nor  even  eat  the  same  food,  nor  drink  the  same 
water.  The  date  of  the  origin  of  caste,  and 
the  objects  in  view  are  alike  obscure.  Bunsen 
(p.  589)  says  the  system  of  caste  seems  to 
have  become  completely  formed  B.  C.  3000, 
during  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Puru  and  the  system  of  caste  was  in  full 
force  when  the  Code  of  Menu  was  composed. 
In  the  Vedic  hymns,  nothing  appears  of  a 
priesthood,  properly  so  called.  In  some,  brah- 
mans  officiate,  but  are  evidently  subject  to  the 
Kshatriya  as  chaplains  to  the  noblemen.  Their 
allusion  to  castes  is  very  vague,  as  when  the 
five  classes  of  beings  are  mentioned,  which  may 
mean  the  four  castes  of  the  Aryan,  race  and  a 
Mh  of  the  barbariasB*  But  there  is  one  hymn  in 


the  Veda,  known  as  the  Purusha  Sukta^  which 
represents  the  brahman  as  superior  :  thoogh  it 
does  not  correspond  with  the  legend  on  that 
subject  in  its  later  form.  It  is  given  as  fol- 
lows in  Mr.  Muir's  Sanscrit  text  (p.  7),  and 
is  a  mystical  description  of  existences  firom  aa 
original  being,  under  the  siinilitudc  of  a  sacri- 
fice or  as  a  mental  sacrifice.  (v«r.  7.)  This 
victim  Purusha^  born  primevally,  they  immo- 
lated on  the  sacrificial  grass :  with  him  ss 
their  oblation,  the  gods*  the  sadhya,  and  the 
rishi  sacrificed,  S.  Prooi  that  universd  oblatioa 
were  produced  curds  and  clarified  butter.  He 
produced  the  animals,  of  which  Vaya  is  the 
deity,  both  wild  and  tame.  9.  From  that 
universal  sacrifice  were  produced  the  hymas 
called  Bich  and  Saman,  the  Metres,  and  the 
Ysgur.  10.  From  that  were  produced  koraes 
and  all  animals  havinic  two  rows  of  teeth.  oows» 
goata  and  sheep.  11.  When  (or  offered  up) 
Purusha,  into  how  many  parts  did  they  divide 
him  ?  What  was  his  mouth  P  What  were  hit 
arms  P  What  were  called  bis  eyes  and  feet  ? 
12,  The  Brahman  was  his  mouth,  the  Bajacja 
was  made  his  arms  ;  that  which  was  tha 
Vesya  was  his  thighs  ;  the  Sudra  sprang  froa 
hiB  feet.  13.  The  moon  was  produced  firon 
his  mind  (Manas);  the  sun  from  his  eye  ;  Sadia 
and  Agni  from  his  mouth;  and  Vaya  horn 
his  breath.  14.  From  his  name  came  the  a^ 
mosphere  ;  from  his  head  the  sky  ;  from  his 
feet  the  earth  ;  from  his  ear  the  four  quartee^ 
so  they  formed  the  worlds.  The  oompaii^ 
tively  late  date  of  this  hymn,  is  evident  horn, 
the  mention  of  the  Sama  and  Yajur  Yedi 
(ver.  9)  but  it  is  older  than  other  acoooaia 
which  are  given  in  Menu  and  the  Maka* 
bharata,  when  the  mystioal  significance  of  Ikt  |^ 
story  disappears,  and  the  castes  are  represenlai. 
as  literally  proceeding  from  Brahma's  haigk 
Even  when  this  origin  of  the  castes  bad  beett 
received,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  brahmasi 
establishedy  it  was  still  considered  poaaible  fit] 
rise  by  means  of  mortification  from 
Kshatriya  to  the  Brahmimical  caste.  The 
of  Visvamitra  and  other  of  the  Kshatriya 
ing  been  inspired  by  Rishi,  to  whom 
the  hymns  of  the  Big  V«da  had  been  u 
was  so  stubborn,  that  the  brahmans  eveaj 
ter  this  ascendancy  could  only  parry  its 
by  accounting  for  it  in  their  own  way. 
Henry  Elliot  says  that  about  the  sixth 
seventh  century,  the  divisions  of  castes 
secular,  not  religious.  In  former  times,  he^ 
the  four  classes  existed,  equally 
the  budhist  and  hindu  of  India,  as  they  i 
this  day  amongst  the  budhists  of  Oqrhaif 
amongst  the  Jains  of  the  peninsula,  in 
temples  even  brahman  priests  may  be 
ofiloiating  (Elliot's  Hist,  of  India)  with  the] 
sous  of  fdfflost  every  sepantte  adling.  At 
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present  day, however, the  brahman, the  Kshairya 
the  Vaisya,  the  Sudra,  the  .tradesmen  and  arti- 
ans  of  India  are  mostly  all  associated  in  classes 
or  sects  or  castes,  who  do  not  intermarry,  and 
seldom  eat  with  others.  Amongst  these,  may 
be  named  the  Banjara*  or  wanderinic  i^raiii 
itierchant ;  the  Bhatrhnri  or  cook  ;  Chichri  or 
scavenger  ;  the  Dhor  or  currier  and  leather 
worker  ;  Dhsngar  or  shepherd  ;  Erkalvadu  or 
basket  maker  ;  Gaoli  or  dairyman  :  Kalaigar 
or  tinner  ;  Kassar  or  brazier  ;  Khan  jar  or 
poulterer  ;  Ladaf  or  cotton  seller  ;  Lar-kassai 
or  beef  salesman  ;  Lai  be^i  or  scavenger  ; 
Lobar  or  blacksmith ;  Bfookre  or  mealmao  ; 
Muchi,  leatherworker  ;  Rangrez  Or  d}er  ; 
Saikalgar  or  cutler  ;  and  Sonar  or  goldsmith. 
In  the  south  of  India,  the  five  artisan  classes 
are  called  Kammalan,   ^amalar,  Kansalar  or 


adhe^^d  to.  AjUoi^g  the  Jaina,  wliose  religioil 
consists  principally  in  the  practice  of  austerities^ 
af!d  in  avOidint^  to  destroy  life,  oaate  restrictions 
are  not  prescribed,  nevertheless  thry  too  retain 
the  practice  df  caste  divisions  and  the  Sarawak 
practice  many  usages  common  to  other  hiu- 
does.  If  a  Jain  come  into  contact  with  an 
outcast,  he,  like  the  hi^doo^  touches ,  fire  or 
water  to  purify  himaelf;  if  he  have  occasion 
to  receive  any  thing  from  a  pariiih,  he,  like  a 
hindoo,  caXises  to  set  it  down  on  the  girouad, 
nnd  purffies  it  witli  iSre  ot  water,  before 
'he  takes  jt  up.  Even  ahepherda  and  Koolees 
ancar  t)bllQtion  by  touching  the  dher  race,  which 
they  remove  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  course 
of  evidence  before  a  crimidal  coUrt  iii  6oo2e<* 
raf,  in  Auoiist  1853,  "two  shepherds,  Bhug. 
wen  and  Rodo,*^  stateid  a  Koolee,  **  came  to 


Coraaalar,  and  Professor  Wilson  thinks' the  word    me,  and  said    they   had   both   touched  dhers^ 


ComsaUr  may  be  derived  from  the  $anscrft  and 
Hindi  Kans,  Bengali  Kstfsya,  a  mixed  metal. 
in  Madras  the  artisans  of  the  Tamil'  race  are 
of  the  five  left-htind  castes,  the  Kansala  being 
the  goidsmith,  bhief  6t  tfie  five  left  hand 
castes  ;  the  other  four  are  the  kanchari  or 
brazier,  kammart  or  blacksmith,  tatchan  or 
earpenter,  and  kasi  or  stone  mason.  These 
five  intermarry  atid  eat  together,  and  all  wear 
the  zonar,  or  sacred  eord. 

The  hiudu  races,  who  profess  some  part  or 
other  of  the  brahkninical  creeds,  afe  kept  apart 
from  eadi  other  by  the  castes ),  to  which  their 
Various  origins  have  given  rise^  liut  their 
sectarian  religions  views  are'  now  also  sourbea 
of  caste.  In  the  pfaysiolosioal  worship  of  the 
bindua  for  instaooe,  while,  one  class  of  sec- 
tariaiia,  the  saivava  and  the  lingaet,  v^orship 
the  form  of  the  liugam,  another  set  of  sectarlaps, 
the  aakta*  worship  the  yodi,  in  accofdance 
with  the  doctrine  of  th6  TaHtra;  The  sakta 
axe  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Dakshiba- 
diarf,  or  right  faanil  Salcta,  and  Ihe  Vama- 
ebara^orMt  hand  Sakta.  TiM  right*  hand 
vorabip  is  pabKo,  and  Vuidlwaaed  to  tbi 
goddesses  usually  adored,  "bat  esftQiiilly  to  the 
Ibrvis  of  Durga^  Bbawani  and  jParvatiy  also 
Id  Lakshmi/aad  others* '  Bat  ia  the  worship 
pf  tte  left  hand  divimiiB,  ch*  TaAttaka  imfer- 
lonatioiia  of  Darga  aa  DbVi,  Kali,  Snunsi  fee*, 
Mr  a liviBg  woikiaaropteaeatlng tho-oi^a,  the 
irovahip  is  privataand^infpvfOi  a»d  is  said  to 
bore  tko  m<tot  namaioaafblloivars^  but  this  is 
inkiiown  in  tlw  peUlnsuIi  of  .India.  The  Yira 
hiiwa^  who  are •knowad^tld  jtuigHmv  also  aa 
lie  liingattar  Lingliad«iifvom  weiiring,always, 
be  lingam  and  whaart  fery^imtBerous  in.ihb 
Janareae  speaking  tract, ought  not,aeaordilig  to' 
he  tenets  of  their  aeot,  to.have  any  ou^^i^ino* 
iona  ;  but  they  are  the  moat?  tutted  of  all  tkei 
ijada  seeta^  and  thair  cdlste  distinctioiM  atej 
hose  of  trade  and  avocatioB,  and  •  aife  rtgtdiy 


nnd  became  impure,  and  asked  me  ,to  give 
them  fire.  I  took  a  Ugh  ted  co»l  out  of  my* 
hookah,  and  each  of  them  touched  his  fore- 
head with  it.  I  threw  it  down,  and  they 
then  took  my  hookah,  and  smoked."  la 
other  words,  they  were  then  purified,  other- 
wise he  could  not  have  given  them  his  hookith* 
If  a  sudra  hindoo  ask  a  drink  of  a  brah* 
min,  it  will  be  given  in  a  brass  vessel,  but  from 
a  distance, —tne  brahmin  stretching  forward 
and  placing  the  pot  between  ;  it  is  returned 
inmilarly,  but  before  receiving  it  back,  water 
is'  poured  over  to  purify  it.  No  one  of  ther 
helot  races  can  enter  the  house  of  a  hindoo« 
biit  he  >Kriil  stand  at  a  distance  and  shout 
out  his  message.  These  all  are  iIIu6trationd 
ottlui  usual  operation  of  caste  in  India,  which 
Iras  held  its  own  in  the  religious,  social  and 
polittcal  changes  of  3,000  years.  '  Since  raiU 
way  trains  and  steam  boats  have  been  running, 
and  the  educational  system  of  the  British  has 
equalized  all  Oiasaes,  much  of  the  dread  of 
cast^  defilement  has  disappeared,  but  it  is  stitl 
the  prominent  feature  in  eyeryday  hindoo  fife. 
fortes'  Ras-Mttla  or  Hindoo  AnndU,  Vol  II , 
p.  237-38.  WiU(m'i  QUmary.  EUiottU  SuppU- 
metital  Qlossarp. — See  Ariaiia  ;  Hiudu  •  In- 
scriptions i  India ;  Kakshivat ;  Kasyapa";  Te- 
das  i  Vidya. 

RiGTAJUSHSAMArHARVA.  See  Vldya. 
.  RIGTaL,  TiBBTAN,  lit.  mountain  king,  {a 
the  origin  of  Plutarchs  Mount  Argilloa  (Do 
n^iViiiQ,  the  name  bf  the  mountain  p^ Vhich 
Badchas  whs  born.  Itiga,  Tibetan,  a  moun- 
iaih^  i^  the  same  term  as  mount  Biehji  in 
Switzerland.  Iligyal  is  on6  of  the  Trans- 
Himalayan  range.  The  peaks  of  this  rapge 
aire  ffoth  30,786  to  21,000  feet  in  height.  Ita 
general  direction  is  from  south-east  to  norths 
West,  ftp^  its  extreme  length  is  upwards  of 
8 So  miles.  .'It  fortns  the  natural  boundary  of 
I  Ladaky  Balti)  aU'dRotfgdo,  on  the  norths  and 
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Bukchu,  Parik,  DfAS  aud  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  «Ottib.  1  dators.    Har&nd  and  DajII,  ia  Kadi  Gandata, 
Its  pasBes  on  the  eastern  lialf  of  the  range  are    imt  bordering  on  the  Indus,  are  inhabited  bf  tbe 


from  16,4*95  to  ia,746  feet  in  heixht,   and  on 
the  western  half,  from  12,000  to  16,  OOO. 

RIHAN  and  Nazbu.  Pers.  Ocymum. 

RIIS.  Dan.  Ttice. 

RIJAL  OQL  6HA.IB  or  Mardam-a|-ghaib. 
Akab. 

BIKHAI.  Hif(D.  Taxus  baccata. 

HIKHALI.    HiKD,  Rhus  ▼ernicifera. 

BtKHU,    Hind.  Saccharum  violaceum, 

'BIKHCTL.  Hind.  Ehua  acuminata.  B.  vw- 
9iicifera. 

BTKKA.N.  Bind.  Populua  a>ba;R.  ciliaUi. 

KIKSHA.  Sanbc,  Bear. 

RIKSHAVAT.  Sans.  Name  of  a  mountain, 
literally,  bear-having,  ffrom  rik«ba,  a  bear,  aiMl 
arat,  suffix,  of  possession.)  The  mountain  of! 
bears  is  part  of  the  Viudhyachaki,  separating 
Malwa  from  Kandesh  and  Berar.—  Willianit 
Story  of  S^aU^P'lZl. 

RIKUNSA.  Hind.   Alnus  sp. 

BIMA,  —  ?  fruUau  pain.  iSoantfr^^,  Arto- 
carpus.  incisa.— TTi/Zcitf. 

BIMAS6.  SuiiAT.{FeUsUgris,Zinn. 

RtMAU-BULU.  Kalay^elis  leop.ail^us— 
•Bumatranus.    Hortf, 

RIMAU  DAHAN.  Malay.  SeeFelid®. 

RIMAU  ItUMBANG.  Uala«.  S^i  JeK- 

•else. 

RINCHQR  from  rin  the  field  of  battle,  cbor, 
from  choma,  to  abandon.  Hence  llinchor,  oae 
of  the  titles  under  whkh  Krishna  is  worshipped 
at  Bwarioa,  is  most  unpropitious  to  the  martial 
Rajpoot,  Kal-Yamun,  the  foe  fram  whom 
he  fled,  and  who  is  fif^ured  as  a  aerpent,  is 
doubtless  the  Tak,  the  ancient  foe  of  the  Tadu, 
who  slew  Janmeja,  emperor  of  the  Pandu, 

BIN-COOND  is  the  'fountain  of  battle,'  and 
|)am  or  abis  applied,  as  we  use  the  word  water, 
to  tiie  temper  or  spirit  of  a  sword  i — ^'ocTs 
MafaeOoM,    Vol.,   /..    p.   523.— See  X.rish- 


Gurokaui  tribe  of  Kind,  and  have  the    liazoii 
on  their  south.     The  Great  Rind    tjribeaais 
subdivided  into  44  branches,   and  though  Mt 
Brahui  are  denominated   Bnlueh*      Their  tia- 
ditions  affirm   them   to  have  Mtmigrated  ages 
ago,  from  Damascus  aad  Aleppo.     Their  lan- 
guage ia  ihe  ietki  in  common  with  thai  of  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Kaeh  Gandhava  aiid  Mard- 
i-Kind  cneans  a  brave  man.    The  Rind  of  Kacb 
Gandsva  are  oC  tbe  Utan  2ye  diviaioa ; 
Utan  Zye  dwell  at  Siurao. 
Dumbki  and  Jakrani  dw41  at  Lehri. 
Doda  Manri  dwell  at  Kahan. 
Bughti  dweU  ai  ihe  hitis  east  of  Lehrat,  Siag- 
Salofa  and  Terrki. 
Homarari  dw«41  at  Tambu. 
Jamali  dwell  at  Bojaa. 

Of  these  Rtnd  tribes,  the  Bambki,  Jateai, 
Baghti  and  Doda  Marrl,  bad  alwaya  been  &> 
tingttished  by  their  rebellious  and  predaloiy 
habits.  They  indalged  these  ih  the  attacbea 
the  British  armies  west  of  the  Indua.  The 
Marri  tribe  is  .considerable  and  iiih^rit  the 
eastern  hills  of  Kaeh  Qandava,  and  a  peseefol 
and  obedient  portion  of  the  tribe  are  in  ^  hiUs 
west  of  the  province  bdow  ieli.  A  large  por* 
tioH  are  at  Adam  Marri,  on  tbe  S.  £.  fraatier  tf 
QiUkd^  The  Merri  <»f  Kaoh  GandaTa 
rioas  for  their  lawless  l^abks  and  for 
frequent  inroads  on  the  plains.  They  and  te 
Maghaui  seem  to  have  emigrated  frcn  Mekna 
to  Kuteh  Gaadava  at  different  periods,  Mni  tn 
•have  beoone  iaoorporirted  with  tbe  Jot  caltiva* 
tors. 

The  f oUowiu^  muier  Biud  kibes  reside  ia  tic 
north-eastern  hiUs  of  Saharawan. 

KaUui  at  Lup.        Mandarari  at    Bodhsi^ 
Kucliik,at  KuSu.       Pagh  at  KajuxL 
P<uakh  at  JToliaA. 

She  Biad  form  tve  greet  tribea  en  iheiwl* 
en  banks  of  tho  I«das,  the  Gurebam  inhiia 


BtlJD^aiiver  near  Chaohendee  in  CSawn^   H„aiidand«aiithiofthaaeatothepradaleiy,h^ 


pore 

BIND.  A  tribe  who  reside  in  Kuteh  Gub- 
dav8t  a  district  or  seciion  of  Baluchistan,  or 
the  east  of  which,  is  the  capital,  Gandava.  It 
is  a  great  level  tract,  inhabited,  by  three  very 
distinctly  marked  races,. tbe  Jet  or  JaA,  the 
Bind  including  the  Maghazzi,  and  the  Brahai. 
The  Jet  seem  the  original  race,  and  they  of- 
'  cupy  the  centre  of  the  pFoyifice.  The  Bti|d 
with  iMf  lawless  sub-tribes,  the  JTakrani, 
DumbKki^  Bughti  and  Marri,  are  a  more  recent 
'  intrusive  race  dwelling  on  the  skirts.  The 
Doda,  a  division  of  the  widely  dispersed  great 
Marri  tribe,  have,  for  the  laist  three  centudes, 
occupied  the  hill  ranges  east  of  the  plain  of 
Kachi.  The  Marri  are  a  brave  race^  aijid,haye 
long  been    distifiguisl^ed.  fia   daring  d^ffe* 


seaily  inde^Madeat,  ICaesyi  tribe^  The 
are  the  deadly  enemies  of  the  Biod,  bat  am 
bably  #f  ihe  aaaie  race;  The  Maghaasi 
divated  lata  four  prineipal  faaaitias  or 
whMi  the  Butani  of  Ml  are  the  nest 
and  give  Iheehief  or  sirdar,  to  the  whels. 
boast  ef  beiag  aUa  io  nuiater  S»000 
nem,  aml<  between  tbeaa  -WMi  the  Biad  a 
fsttd  lottg  eiistad.    The  Magheazi  «id 
arealikeraddiotod  to  ihe>«ee;ef  aideal 
^episiaafid  bhaag.    Sso  Behtdhiataa; 
Kajik;Kebt;Jell;iatt^ 


Bague  :  Aimesti... ...  Fa. 

Aag^eha..../....^  Hiwo. 

■a*  Drills  MB  *#<•«.  .«.t«.*»«.XXL 
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Moderam .....Tj 

UiigM'acii.... 
Halka^  Ynsok 


»»« 


HIPUNJAYA. 


RTSHr. 


'■'}* 


Rings  are  used  in  Eastern   and  Soutbernl     RIRHI.   Hind*  Vibtimam,  the  eMer  t: 
Asia,  as  sigaet  tings,  with  a  seal  engraved^  or  1  There  are  several  specie^  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya. 


for  ornament,  worn  on  the  fingers,  toes,  wrists, 
ankles  or  in  the  nose,  and  ears;  A  rio^  is  not 
wad  as  a  marriage  token,  aa  tn  £\irope,  though 
n&oogat  all  natioBa  and  in  every  age,  the  ting 
las  bean  chosen  aa  the  apteH'  emUem  of  tioae, 
and  sboh  taamea  aa  ^amms  f*  iuos,  hoi,9vtefroSf, 
aad  year  from  yta  to  anrrotted,  mark  the  moat 
leeanmil  periad  knbwn  to  inen* 

itIKO.  80a  Jakan. 

BING.  H  IK]>.  Cratlegna  oxjriieaftitha,. 
ala»  Qoei'eua  ineana  ;'kaH  nng,.ia  Q.  dilatata. 

SQieAL.     lirNii.     Anuidinaiia     ntlNa^ 

RIK6<^D09(EB«L  of  India^  Hntiavla  i^ii-' 
%ina-,  tbeee  WitHp^afowl^eoilimonqnkii^biaek 
aod  gray  partridges,  are  plentiful  iir  ginin-fieida*. 

BINGHOT.   SbeKask  ' 

BINGl;  UiNBc  Tiseum  albom. 

BINOQ.    HiNi>.    OratSBgna  ^ayaciinttia. 

BlKe-WORIf  8&RVB.<;aaaiaalata,  Lkhi. 

BINGYAL.  HiN]>.  Hoaa  Webbiana. 

RINJ.  HiMD.  Qbeveaa  ineaaa, 

BINNA.    See  KaAtyairar. 

KiNSCyr.   HifiiK  Jfibsagiina  eonfarifc. 

Rl]!rSAG^  HiNix.  Phytolaaea  deasnidMr. 

BIO  JANEIRO,  a  town  in  Braaii,  iA  South 
inetka,  so  mnaed  by  its  daseoterei 'IkSouaa. 
The  inhabitanta  ara  priooipatiy  of  a  aoiied 
descent.  The  BrazilUan  diamond  minea  ware- 
first  diseoverecl  in  1.72S,ia  the  district  of  Sacra 
de  Frio,  to  th^  .iiortb  ofilio  ile.^anelio. 
Ike  largest  diamoAds  are  procured  om  iKe 
river.  Jequitiiii^onh»,  which'  ia,  called  tke 
Diamond  ^iver,  also  ftio  Paido.  In 
the  Ural  mountains,  diamonds  were  delected 
m  182^»  by  HomMdt  and  Itose^  ia  their 
journey  into  Siberia.  In  thts  Vpited  Sti^tea  the 
diamond  has  been  met  with  in  SuthaiifQrd 
country,  North  Caf6liiia»  and  in  Hale  ^eountpy, 
Georgia ;  they  hav^  been  found  on  th^  rivei 
Oinul,  in  the  province  of  Conalantina*  in 
Afrio^  also  north  of  Cape  Town.  They  hava 
alao  been  diaeoYcred  in  Australia^  and  of 
such  size  as  to  render  it  probably  they  may 
cdd  yet  move  to  the  miq^ral  t'rcasurea  of 
that  country.  The  rocks  m  whieh  the.diamond 
occurs  in  Brazil  arc  cither  a  feiraginotts  i^aYt* 
lose  conglumeraie,  or  a .  laminated  .  granu^r 
quartz  calle<i   Itaeoltunitc.    The  tattar  roek 


-—Oleffht^t.  Fun.  Rep.  KuUa  and  Kangra^p,  80^ 

RlS.  HiNf>.  Viburnuni  nervosum. 

R!8ALADAR«  Hini>.  A  n^tiire  offi^v  com- 
manding a  inoop  of  irregular  horse.    -  ' 

Rfl^Ad.  AHab.  Pewter. 

BISH.  HiNi>.  Cotoneastei  obtuaa. 

IttSH.  Hind  Beard,  propeirly  Rcsh. 

RISHABHA.     Sans.     A  boU,   vehicb  of 
'  Siva,  lavan^  ot  Mahadeva. 

RI8HABHA  DEYA.  Saks.  Bishabha 
aignifies  excellent. 

RISHA  KHATMI,  Hxin).  AHhaa  xoaea^ 
Ifalva  parvifldra. 

BISK  BAR6 AD.— ?    Picns  Indiea. 

BISHL  A  priesthood  of  mahotaedans  i» 
Ksiehmir,.  who  do  not  marry  and  who  abstain^ 
frbtn  tesb. 

KiS^HI.    An  important  term  in  htnda   aa- 
tfonotny^  whi4$h,  in  its  scientific  sense*,  meanly 
a  line,  or  ercat.circle,  passing' thvodgh  th«!  Poles^ 
of  the  BclipHrc,  and  thn  begiilning  of  the  first' 
SoUr  sidereal  sign,  and  first  fixed  Lnriar  man^' 
sion,  of  the'respective  Zodiacs  ;:i^nd  whieh  said' 
eireWia   suppwred  to  cot'soineiof  jthe  stars  in ' 
the  dreat  Bear,  which  most  bommentatora  taVe 
to  be  Dhube,  ot$\5niB  Mnjoris^and  C  Pisoinm, 
although  in  reHlity  no  such   circle  could  be> 
made  to  intersect  exactly  these  three  points. 
This  fine,  or  circle,  be>n^  thns  inmiriably  fixed;, 
and  ttie  fouiF  (lied  -  and  moiFeable)  aodiAoa^ 
conceived  to  cbiticide   at  a  particular  epoch, 
th^  vsi^iation  of  the  moveable  ones  may  easily 
be  reckonecl   by  its  means,,  an  if  it  were  an- 
iodex.   Thus,,  suppose  that  the  Hne  of  the- 
Bishi  should  have^  intersected  the   beginning' 
of  the '  fixed  Lunar  mansbn  Magha,  aa   waa 
soppoeed  to'be  the  ekse  in  the  19i 0th  year  of ' 
theOaliyug  <11t^  before  ChrisQ,  and  that  ai' 
Ihe^crinning  of  the  said  year  the  line  b£'  tho 
Kishi  was  found  by  dbs^rvatftm  to  hottersect  - 
the  middle  6f  the  moveable  mansion  Jifiigh'a;. ' 
then  it  would  be  said  truly  that  the  Rishishad' 
got  into  6«  W  (^^''^of  tba    m6t«abte^ 
Magha,  aiid   these  6.^   40  wonkl'  maiie  tho 
abaolute    preoeaaionai    variation  which  '  had  ' 
accumnhitad  at  that  epoch  ainoa  the  tiiHe  that 
the  fixed' aod  ndoveablo  Maghaa  coidcided  ;  ' 
(vide  Ayana,.'Ayanansa,  Cmnti^Pata*€kiti).-^ 
The  above  explanationOf  thi  tem  Biahiiacii»irly 


occurs  in  the  Urals,  and  di^on^onda  have  been    .....»««w.w«.<.t'-""*-^**^*-'"' 'T'**- — ^«».»w«^.j 
found  in  it ;  and  itia  als& abundant  in  Georgia  t|astified  by-  aK  the'  hfatdu  treatiaea  of  any 
and  North  Cafolioa.     In  India,  tho  rock  ia  a  Weight  which'  have  h'Uherto  falten  into    the  ' 
«)uartaoaa    conglomerate,     fa  aioat  inatap^a;  hahda  of  Stiropeans  ;  and'hei^it  may  not  bo  ' 
oiamonda  are  ob^ioed  from  alluvial  waabioga..,  oat  of '  the  pnr{>ose  to  obaeiVe,  that  when 
In  Braaii  the  sanda  and  pebbleaof  the  di^g|o«d  |  Hipparchua  tii^tet  than  the  1 35th  year  before 


stieaoia  an:  collected  and  washed  nadar  a  shed- 
by  a  stream  of  water  passing  fliiongh  a  aaeoea 
sion  of  boxes. 

RIPA.  See  Semitic  races. 

RIPUNJAYA.  See  Magadha. 


Ofariat^  oii  *  comparing  bis  observations  of 
SpkirTirgidis  (the  Harshaim  of  the  Indiana) 
with  those  that  Simochana  had  made  at 
Alexaadria  about  a  eantury  before,  and  per* 
VieiirM  by  tlie  re8ultS|  that  the  Btara  appeared 
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to  have  advunced  (tbougU  slowjy)  from  wett  to 
east,  relatively  to  the  ciiuinoclial  points,  be 
vras  far  from  iroagininj;  that  Indian  astro- 
mcrs  (perhaps  several  centuries  before  his 
time»  and  in  all  probability  by  observationa  of 
tbe  same  star)  bad  already  noticed  tbe  same 
variation,  on   which,  in  after   figea,   Bi^  I»MC 


mVER>HORSE, 

fnadieax  who  were  tbe  aona  of  Brahma.  They 
are  seven  in  number,  and  are  named  Kaayapa, 
Atri,  Vasishta,  Viawamitra^  Gautama,  Jamadag- 
ni,  and  Bharadwaja.  They  are,aa  tronamieaiij^ 
tbe  husbands  of  the  aix  Pleiads,  bat  how  nx 
anfi  aevepi  can  acomrdft.  (t  may  be  diffiwili  to 
iindc^ntan^^  y^jir .  they  havi»  had  the   honor  of 


Newton  resolved   and   established  the  .great    beqowng  the  s^v^n.  bnght  atam  lo  the  Omek 


problem  of  the  equiivoctical  precessionf  The 
o^lebrat^  Indian  astronomer  Aryabhatta,  pro- 
bably puzzled  how  to  account  for  the.cbange. 
of  ihe  position  of  the  liue  ol  the  Rishis,  which, 
he  admitted^  had  intersected  the  middle  of 
tb/a  moveable  Lunar  mansion  Magha  in  the 
year  of  the  Caliyug  1910  and  which  be  pre* 
tended  to  ctti  (when  he  wrote)  the  begiwiiog 
of  Aswini,  imagined  a  curious  system  on  the 
aevea  stars,  ol  the  Great  Bear,  to  which  he 
supposed  a  proper  motion  to  tbe  eastward^  at 
tbe^rate  of  IS**  20'  (a  Lunar  mansion}  iu  100 
years  •  which  amounted  to  159,999  revolu- 
tjlona  \n  ^  Calpa,  and  which  squanid .  hia 
Bccjouni.  ISut  tub  absurd  doctrliio  haa  long 
aince.  Ueu  abandoned  by  all  manner  of  In* 
dian  astiponomers  i  many  of  whiom>  iu 
existence,  in  1810,  ha4  never  heard  ^of  U* 

BlSHJ  is  also  applied  (in  a  sense  totally  4if^ 
ejccnt)  to  the  Vanaprastba  brahmins,  or  in-» 
habitants  of  the  desert.  Of  these  the  most 
ancient  .an,d  celcbraicd  were  the  seven  great 
Rishi^  or  penitents,  or  Maha  Saptaite  Ru^i 
asjtadha,  who  bad  retired  in  t lie  territory 
washed  by  ihe  Indus  ;  and  ii  was  to  theux,. 
it  is. supposed^  that  Alexander  the  Great 
applied  iox    ius^i:^ction   after  inyadi^g  thei;; 

country.. 

A,  brahman  who  keepa  the  sacrificial  fire  is 
obliaed  by  law  to   know    tbe  particular  gotra 
of  the  i9 1  to  v^hich  his  own  family  belong^^ 
"When  the  fire  is  to    b^   consecrated,,  Agni 
HavyavahaiMii,  the  god  who  carciea.  the  Uba^ 
tiona  to  heaven,,  must  be  invoked- Thj^  i^^oaur^, 
tion  or  invitaljion  of  Agni  is.  polled  pravia^^ 
A|;pi  hMpselC  or  tbe  firCi  is  .calli:d  Arabia,  tU 
offspring  of.  the  BJshi,    becai^  i^    Ki;ihi 
first  lighted  him  (it)  at  their   sacul^ces.     He. 
is  the  botri  as  well  as  the  afihva/y)i  a^oog.the 
go4a^    tike  the  hotriand  advaryu.  pr^t^  he 
islappposed  toiuvite  the  gods  to  thje  ,saari6ce 
and/himself  to  ci^ry  the  oblation  to  tbe  se^ 
oCibc  imn^ortala..  When,  tharefote,  a  brahman 
has  bis  own.  ftre  consecrated,,    b^  .  wishes  tpt,^ 
declare  thajl  be  is  aa  worthy  as  his  anqeatocs  to 
oljfer  sacrifices,  and  be  invites.  AgifitjO  carq, 
hi^  oblation  to  the  goda  as  he  did  for  hi3  ance^T. 
lopc^.   /Ihe  Risbi.  sainta  beloijiged  to  the  Yedib , 
age.     Tliey  are  sages   or  seera,  to  wbomt-wasu 
aU^bnted.  the  anthorship  of  the  hymns  in  the 
Vedap.  In  hindn  mythology,  ^e  Riehi,^W€i:e  thet 
«hUA<ei]^  <^^he  Menu^'  t^  offspring  ol[  the  Bcehr 


I^aar.;;  .apd  they  are; fi^bled  to, be  narmd  to  the 
Pleiades.  Viswami^^jv^M  formarly  a  kiog.aBd 
eon  of  Gathi  and  by  bis  deirOtioR  ho  became 
a  V^hijipd  ^Mip^hla  ^.^neating  aa*^ell  .a»  ^Bmb- 
m^  See  Amn  ;  Brabmadioa,  CaaU$ ;  Hiadoo  ; 
lorda-  of  created  beii^s ;  India.;  Maan  ;  Men ; 
Pplyandiy.;  Baasa  ;  8«ti;  yaralia^  Veda, 
UoMu  -^4^1^^.  COemaaiU  Mjfik.  Himd.  p.  %. 

RISHI  AGASTYA.  See  India. 

BIS  UK  A,  HiKP.  Medieaga  aativa« 

EISUKA.  S§e  Grasses. 

{UlSlIXAiaW&ittah*  Dok.  Sapindiia  eai- 
arginatus* 

BISKYADI-NTASA  Saks.,  from  risy  a 
sRge,  adee,  the  first,  and  aystoa,  to  ptooe. 

RISHY A^SHBINOA,  Hans,  fmn  ri^ya»  a 
deer,  and  ahsaga,  bona. 

USO^Itw  Bice. 

HlSBtAIiDAB*  An  offioer  of  iiregvdar  bene; 

BITA.  BaNO^  Acacia  eoncinna.  A.  n^ola 
Bwsh. 

KfTA.  HiKD.  Sapindus  detergens-    BmJ- 

RITHA.  Mae.  Givottia  Rottleriformia. 

JtlTHA,  DoK.  Gcz.  HiNIS  also,  Antha 
Gyz.  yruit  of  Sapindus  emargina-tos,  aotp- 
nnts.  Rithe  ka  Jhar,  the  tree  of  Sapiadns 
<*marginatu8.  Rithe  ka  tcl,  the  oiK  Sea 
Slapindns  emargiaiatus  ;  Oil  ;  Soap  Nut. 

HitHEJ.  HlKi>.  Fluggea  leucopyrua. 

RITI-GASS.  SiNG«.   Antiaris  ionoxia.— 

Rirtf-PARA,  a  raja  of  Ayodhyti  who  waa 
'skilful  in  the  calculation  of  numbers, 

BiTtJPARNA,  Sans,  from  riloo.  a  seasoa^ 
and  parna,  a  leaf. 

RITUYAGA.  SA.KS,  from  ritoo^a  seasoa^ 
and  ysja  worship  with   sacrifijoes. 

RltWlJ.  See  Hindu. 
•    RIU.  HiKD.    Cotonea8terob!u?a^ 

RIVAS.  HiNDk    See  Rheum  emodi. 
.    RtVAf  A.     See  Brahmadica. 

RIVfiA  FRAGRANS, 

Boodthee-keeray  ...Tabt. 

i  A  beantifdl  variety  of  the  convoWnlua  tribe; 
fennd  rn  hedges,,ealled  'the  cbve  scented  ciec^ 
er  by  ^B^rro^etfns,  traospartot  white  flowos, 
opewW^'ftt  snnset  and  perfuming  tbe  air  wi& 
a  rerv  pilttWht  odour  t  leaves  used  as  greeas. 
^i^fi^^.  See  Vegetables  of  Sottihem  Itutii. 
;  RIVER  GODDESS.  See  Ganga. 
RIVEB-HORSBL  The  Hippopotamus. 
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Biviere  ;  FJ^uve    Fr. 
...    Grju 

..Greek. 
Hkbrew. 
.».  HiKD.    Rio 

Ifi||4NPtO.      At 


Fliiinen... 
Rud     ... 
VVah-..     • 
Waeter... 
Wud, 


...    Pkrsian. 
...   Sanso 

...    S.VXON. 

.   Slavonic. 
...  «««8f(aiv« 


Italian.    TrvMk  i  Sa  ;  Ciiay  ;  Tu as. 


ff 


Fliiw 

Wad 

Ud«»r 

l^ahr 

lladdi ..... 

l^dr. 

Fiume     ... 
Riviera 

All  the  principal   rivers  of  South  Dadteru 

Asia  flow  ioto  the  Peraii^Q  Ool/i    the;  Arabino 

Sea,  the  Indian  Ooean^  Uie  Bay  of  bengal,,, and 

the  Pacific  Ocean*    Xbe  waterabed-  of  tlie  Ba^r 

of  BeoKal  included  the  Gangea,  Brabmi^putra^ 

HahaDuddy,  Godavery^  Kiahna,  Pefinar,  Cau^ 

very,  &c.    The  watershed  of  the  Arabian  Sea 

incladea  the  rivers  Indus,  Lunea>  Neijbudda^ 

Tapty,  and  the  numerous  tiorrenta  deaoending 

from  the   Western  Gbata.     The  Uiaa^layan 

waterabed  haa  invariably  been  found  to  lie  at 

a  very  considerable  distance  to  the  north  of  the 

great  Himalayan  peaks  which,  from.the  side  of 

Hindustan,  seem  to  form  tlio  watershed.    This 

peculiarity  has  been  coafinned  by  the  routes 

of  A.  Zaaluuri.     The  Himalaya  givea  forth  fous 

great  rivers,   the  Brahmaputra,  Indus,  SuU^ 

and  Kumali  or  Qognu     These  aio.  called   k}fi 

tlie   Tibetans,  Tam-ian-i^bambai.  or   Horse'a 

mouth  ;  Siiigb-gi-kiiamba,  or  LionVmouih  ; 

Laugchfui'kbainba,      or   .  BaU'sH^ottth     audi 

^ali^'lLhamba,  or  Peacock's   mouths    Tbeae 

four    ^reat  rivers  drain  the  Kailaa  group  of 

iBoimtaias.      Tiiey  rise  dose  to  the    gr^t 

Kailaa  Purbut.      A  peculiariAy,  in  tha,nv^r> 

system  of  British  India  merits  inAifis.    It  is^ 

thai  shortly  after  isauing  fr^m  th^nountaina 

amojB^  which  they  rise,  tbe  riprersrun-  Ihrough- 

low'lying   valleys  to  the  sea.    Their  fall  as* 

BO    gentle  that, .  following  their  vinfUnga  for 

even   ],0Q0   niil«s  from  the  ocean,  tlie  rivf^rs 

of   ludia  are  still    found   running  in<  beds, 

only   seven  or  eight  hundred   feeA  above  the 

level  of  the  sea,  thereby  aifoi:ding  great  faci* 

lilies   for  damming  up  their  waters,  and  for 

making  long  i-eaches  fit  for  navig^uion.    The 

seas,  with  the  marginal  baains  of  their  affluent 

livers,  are  districts  of  the  greatest  importance 

pbyaieally  as  well  as  ethnographieaUy  buit  the 

nvera  of  8.  E.   Asia  are  ofgreat  impoHnuce. 

The  proportional  length  of  eouree  of. some  of 

tiie  n^ost  noted   rivers  in  the  world  are  slvovvn. 

nearly  b^  the  followiug, numbers;*- 

European  rivers^ 
Tliames  ...         ...  1  I  Danube... 

P.hiii«.  ...  5  J  I  WbJga 

Asiatic  rivers. 
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ludas  (probably)...     6f 

Kuplirates 8' 

Oauges...  ...    9 

B«inrattip«K>feer     ...    94     .^«...<^ .. 
liHow  Kiaft,  or  Ave  rl^  |  Hoanbo  of  Chins* 
vec...        ...    ...    9}|KianK.eu.       ^j^ 


;i- 


Jeunisea.. 
Oby       ... 
AmooT 
Letia> ..' 


10 

104 

11 

m 
m 


African  river. 

Kile..  .     12i 

American  rivers. 

Missinsipi...        ...     8  f  Amazon 15} 

Length  of  A  sialic  Kiv^eirs. 

BUks.  1  Miles* 

Brahmaputi^ar..  U,0QO  ,j&urr%h|iN»lB4ia..l,jO<M^ 
Euphrates,  m  . ,  .  3 ,900.  G^odavem,  &outli^.860, 
Indoii,  8indb.»  1|900  Jumnab,  «:  IfadiiT  80O 
ThJ^Wnan,riurm.  1,860  ^©ogrii  "  ',/     ^80- 

Qangev/..  •    1^850    ^0ibtMti,    CeMvtf 

lFwvada,Bnrmalib  1,280      *         lndis..k  ?tt)i 

Gibon  fit  Ojfua,  1^200  Benjer,  Bosaeo.^  67Qt 
Tigri»,.tiirkey..,    1,160  [ 

The  Ymgi^Ue^Kimf  of  China  foima^  vti^ 
the  Uoii^nghD,. iS yim>  basin, Ui  irhiabihe  nodt; 
advanced  and  ppverful ..  eaitaf n  cifilintiM 
owes  its  dev^pmenty  .-^Oi  Vang-ta^-Kiaag^ 
is  connected  on  the  west  withlhe  tw&»  basioa 
of  the  Bai^in  and  Xva^adi,  whieb  lite  thamr^ 
selves  qinngcted  inland  with>  the  Tibetea  dia-^ 
trict  apd  on  the  S.  and  &  to  the  Indiait 
oceanic,  basin*  It  is  uadonbttdl^  oneofther 
finest  rivers  in  the  world  ;.it  tnkea  itis  rise  in  thoc 
moMptainsi  of  Xibat^  and)  after  travetfeingthe 
Kjoko-Nor^  enters  Chjpia  afc '  the  •  f/rctfkiQt  «fl 
Kan-iiu  ;.it  then  laavfa  it  agiin  to  vTater  tber 
sandy  plains,  at  tbe^fopt  of.4h»  A|e«h«i  mtmn^ 
tai^s,.aniFourMls-th0  ceiMnjbiir  of  Oiftoue,  and  af-* 
Ur  having  warred  China  from  south  to  nortil^ 
and  then,  from-  west  to-  easiy  gaea  on  to  throwr 
itself  into  the  Yellow  Sea*'  The  wntenl.4re  pum 
and,  beautiful  at  their  source,  and  only.asetimo 
their  y«llnw  tint,  aftor  passing  the  AleebM 
and' the  OrtQua.  The.  riye*  rises  alMqatr  nlwydyi 
to  the  level,  pf  the  epiMilry  thsMgh which  ifr 
flowa  vnndta  thia  i%  to  be  attribnted  the  dis- 
afitr9ua  inundacjams  whifsh  it  oecaaioiis.  Thasd 
f|oo()8^, are  very:  so  fatal  toChinn^  but  th^'nto 
of  little,  coosetyience  to  the  nomadio  Tartanii 
who  have  on)y,to  sirdbe  tbeic  tents,  andi  move 
offelaewWe»     .      .    »  .     '.     • 

Ii^itfitii.  Xhesouroes  oftjiis  gmatmei 
are,'  aoco^ding  to.  the  heat  aathotiti^s^.  be^ 
tjveenrS?''  axid  %%^  of  narth  letHud^.and.tlia 
direciipn  vyfitaMley  iw  iieairly  due  n/^ithand  aodth. 
The  transverse  range,^virhii:hsepwratM  the  uf^per 
part  of  tlie.  west^n  bmpQh ,of:  the  IrMadi.  fmn 
the  valley  of  Assani^  is.,  of  moderate  ekva^ 
lion,  varyiag  probaUly  between  5«0()Q  and  6,000 
feet*    The  slope  of  ihe   valley  of  the  Ifeawadi. 
is,  gr^toiE,  tbant  thut  of  the  Indus  or  Clangesb 
The.  vsUi^.  9f  H|»k4i,m.i8  said  tO;.tm  .l,o6o  leet 
I  ahi^vie  the  kyd  of  the  j^tBL-    The  central  bvandl 
of  the  lr«w§di4it  Manf^bi  in  L>  ^7^  20*  .N.  i^ 
1,&00  feet  ^.M  £baipa.iv  L.  S^^aVn^  $00  feet. 
Along  i^  ba^l^^lullar  frei^ntly  appvoath  and 
some  af,tbem.  elosi^.to  the  siver  MeSiOOO  or 
4,MW)./feat  h^^b*  AnKingut  the  hpgh  mottntaids 
a^ita  ^ui;eel|l)^  nainrftUfisieonsideiable ;  at  iCs^ 
cenUe^ -tbe, fall^f rainia.  compentively  imall 
Jbut  ndQch  rain  falls  pt  ita^elta,.    The  valley  of 
Manipur  is  drained  by  the  westerly  tributary  at 
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the  Irawadi.  Grifhth's  account  of  tlie  Irawa- 
cii  above  Bhamo  is,  that  it  keeps  up  its  ma^ni- 
ficet|t  character,  as  far  as  he  went,  to  tlie  mouth 
of  the  MogouQ|(  river,  wliere  it  is  900  to  1,000 
yards  across,  and  he  describes  the  appearance  of 
its  V4ut  thMt  of  water  as  really  granH.  At  the 
biegiiming  of  the  first  defile,  about  fiire  miJfa 
aba?e  Bhamo,  the  rivar  is  about  ]|000  yards 
acrbas^andits  ooorae is  defined  by  low  wooded' 
liiHa  which  run  elose  to  its  banks^  Abaut  two 
miles  farthwr  on  tbe  channel  narrows  to  500 
yards,  and  hills  beooma  even  closer  and  hang 
mora  abraptly  over  the  stream  than  before,  and, 
about  another  mile  beyond,  n  higher  range  of 
h^  from  the  sotttb-west  comes  in  behind  the 
former  one,  and  boiib  terminate  en  the  banic  as 
bead  landa«  The  great  Irawady  river  and  the 
aeaa  in  which  the  Mergniaud  Butern  Archipe- 
hgoaai^  endosad,  abound  in  fiah,  and  the 
Malays  ahobt  their  gr^at  stake  nettings  far  into 
the  ooean.  The  w<ealtK  of  these  eastern  rivers 
and  seas  ia  boundlesfe. 

The  Burmans,  al«  the  pre'dominant  people  isf 
the  baatn  of  the  iMvadi,  and  occupy  the  low«a^ 
patt  of  the  basin  abdve  P6gu»  the  southem  part 
of  the  upper  basin  and  the   valley   of  the 
river  beyond,  aa   far  aa  Ba-mo.    They  ttie 
also  found  in  the  delta,  but  their  progress 
there  has  been  eoe^iarativeiy  recent,  and   the 
prior    inhabititnts '  stiif  form    the    greater 
majority.    Their    native    name  Ma-ran  .aa, 
M*ran-ma,   whence    their    softened   modern 
M'yan-mfa,  M*ya*ma,  ta  the  sbdroe  of  the  Buro* 
pean    corruption    Burman,    The    principal 
seat  of  the  Burman  power  appears    to  have 
been  for  the  longest  periods  in  tbe  same  part 
of  the  badin  where  it  now  is.   In  the  era  of 
their  greatest  stability  and  prosperity,  their 
eapitai  was  at  Pagan  (  probably  the   place  of 
that  name  above  Ava)  from  the  second  to  the 
middle  o<    the  fourteenth   century.     Previous 
to  this,' on  their    first  advance  from  Aiacan, 
they  appear  to  ha^e  conquered  the  northern 
part^f  the  anient  kingdom  of  the  lion — for 
tbtir  oapital  was  for  395  years  at   Prome.    It 
was  not  tM ^e  oliddle  of  the  sixteen thceu** 
tnry  that  they  buceeeded  Sn  annexing     Pegu. 
•But  in  tbe  leliddleof  the  eighteentb  century, 
tlw  iCo&  thi>ew  off  the  yoke  and  ia  their  turn 
subjugated  ad  Burmah    for  a  short  period. 
The    Burmans  differ  from  the    Anastese  in 
beiag  stouter  and  darker,  and  in  the  hted  be- 
ing Daya-Polynesian  or  Turanian   oval,  and 
not  obtuMly  'OVOid.    The  head  rarm  greatly 
and  the  eoamey  forms  show  a  tendency  to  the 
<Binuh  contraction  of  the  forebtiad,  rendering  the 
lateral  ezpansibn  of  the  forehead  very  marked. 
The  normal,  or  ndn-Indianised  Burman  head, 
appears,  in    tiMitiy '  respects,  to    resemble  the 
coarse  Samatran,  Javan,  Bomeon  and  Piflytii^ 
sian.   This  softened  Turaman  type  is  decidedly 


allied  to  the  oblong  square  and  oval  Chinese 
type  and  not  to  the  ovoid  and  orbicular  cype  of 
the  Tibetan,  sonoe  of  the  Himalaya — Hangetic, 
the  Anam  and  the  Celebesian  tribes.  The  Bar- 
maus  on  the  west  more  often  resemble  the 
handsome  Asianesian  tribes  foimd  in  Bonieo» 
seme  parts  of  East  Indonesn,  and  R^lyneais. 
Burmans  and  Malays  are  somewhat  atooter 
than  the  Siamese,  the  average  height  being 
prObablSr  about  5  feet  2  inches.  Aa  in  btidd* 
hist  countries,  Burmese  women  are  more  nearly 
the  companions  and  not  the  slaves  of  the  mea. 
But  the  Tibeto-Bormans  and  the  cognate 
Indonesian  tribes  permit  great  lioenae  to  Vith 
sexes,  prior  to  marriage^  when  chastity  ia  net 
requited. 

From  the  eenltul  axis  of  the  Hinudaya,  a 
sucoessien  of  secondary  ranges  take  their  origin 
which  descend  on  the  one   hand   towarda  the 
plains  of  India  and  on  the  ether   town  da  the 
northern  rivers.    These  secondary  chaina,  on 
the  Indian   side  seperate    the    great   rivers 
whtth  fiow  towaHrds  the  plains  of  India  and 
which,   successively  uniting  in  their  eonses 
through  the  plains  ultimately   discharge  their 
waters  into  the  Indus  and  Brahmaputra  from 
iHiieh  they  we  at  first  seperated  by   the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Himalaya.    The   great  rivers 
from  west  to  east  in  suceessmn  are  the  Jeiani,. 
the  Ghenab^  the  Ravi,  the  Beas,  the  dntlej  the 
Jumna,  the  Ganges,  the  tiogrs,  the    Gandak, 
the  Oosi,  the  Tista,  the  Monas,  and  the  Subas- 
9fri.    Ail  these  are  separated  by  chains  at  fint 
of  great  elevation,  but  which  terminate  at  last 
abruptly  id' the   plains  of  India.  A    deface  of 
rain  fal)«<on  the   Himalaya,  greateai  at  6000 
to  10^000  feet,  but  in  the  sheltered  irail^of 
interior  ehaias  oflO.OtO  to  12,009  feet,  only 
occasional    showers    fall.     In    Sikkim     and 
Bhota<ii  the  lUins  are  heavy  in   the  wide  valleys 
but  ia  the    Lachen    valley   at  the  tnutsverse 
chain  it  is  much  drier.     Jle^^ia  and    i?icmi* 
podUr  are  names  of  the  same  river  in  different 
parts  6f  its  course.    The  Megna  falls  into  dia 
Brafhmapo^ra  ;  and,  though  a  much  ausalier 
river,  communicates  its  name  to  the  other  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  iis  eourse.    Tbe  soureea  c^  the 
Bnihmapufra    propeV    may  be  aasigned     to 
Lat.   N.    »3**     33|%    «nd    Long.  JS.     Gr. 
97^    S0\     The  first  snow   covered     moun- 
tains occur  in  Lat.  N.  98f*.     The     Brah- 
maputra is  called  by    the  Tibetans  2ayo-chu» 
after  the  province  Zayo,  through  which  it  flows ; 
the  Mishmi   and  Siugpho  give  it  the  name  of 
Talu  Ka.    Its  direction  as  far  as  LaL    N.  S7^ 
55*  is  nearly  due  south  ;  from  the  entrance  of 
the  Galum  river  to  the  Du   river  north-wfst^ 
and   from  this   point    to   Sadia    south-we^ 
The  Brahmaputra  risea  among  gigantic  gla* 
ciers  to.  the  S.  E.  of*  lake   Mansarowar,  nina 
nearly  east  for  600  miles  and  at  some  places  25 
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a  broad  Btream  vied  for  traffic  It  receives 
aeveii  gj:eat  triiHitiineft  eaoh  equal  to  tbe  Gan* 
^es  diecbarging  about  40,000  cubio-  ket  of 
water  per  secoMd.  Thia  wigbty  liver  xuds 
tiirougii  tbe  M*  £•  ofiiidia  from  Brahwaki^iiidi 
to  Goaipara  for  a  mean  kftgtb,  exolnaive  of  Ua 
uumeroua  amall  eurves,  of  lo^re  thao  400 
lailea.  The  eotire  surface  of  Aaeam  prosenta  a 
geutle  uniform  slope,  wi(U  a  lew  insolatad 
granite  hilU»  soroetiaaes  of  no  considera^ble 
mean  elevation*  Tbe  Brahmepnt^a  ^  nowbeca 
praaeiiis  any.  fewarkable  contraction  of  .its  bQd» 
and.  the  only  rapid  part  of  importance  ia  situa- 
ted fifteen  miles  beloiir  ita  C9«4flueace  witb  the 
Dihong,  Tlie  level  of  the  BraJimap.utra  at 
Sadia  is  SIO  feet.  A  little  to  tbe  8(>utb  of  tbe 
eatrauee  of  tbe  Tista  begina  ibM  part  of  t^faq 
river  where  tbe  stream  branebea  off  in  ibo 
shape  of  a  delta,  and  sbortly  joins  tbat  of  tbe 
Gattgea*  Tbe  ebb  and  flood  of  tl^^  tide  ei^tend 
in  tbe  seaaon  when  tbe  river  ia.  ioyv»  upwaiDds 
beyend  Dacca ;  tbe  fall  from  Sadia  to  ^1m  deli« 
eaasef nentljr  amounting  to  balf  afoot |»ec  mi&* 
Sadia  is  aituated  near  tbe  spot  wheua  tbe  most 
conaKierable  of  Us  aiiuents  join  ibe  Brnbma* 
putra^  viB.>  4;be  DibpDg  (arivver  identical  wUb  ibe 
Tibetan  Zamb^,  into  wbiob,  before  ita  conflu^oe 
witb  the  Brabmaputr^^  flows  tlie  Dijiong.)  The 
Brabmakand  is  ^  very  deep  basiu-sbaped  en* 
isrgessent  of  the  river,  just  before^it  emeiges 
from  tbe  SAOuntains  to  descend.  i<^jk».Mie  plains 
of  Assam*  Tbe.  velocity  uf,  tbe  currentt  which 
both  above  and. below  the  Brahmakund  is  very 
great^  suffers  a  great  diminution  Ht  this  point* 
la  iik  S«  W.  course,  along  tiie  wimle  length 
of  tbe  left  abore  of  the  Brnhmaputrai  '  iind 
nearly  parallel  to  the  broad  valley  througb  wbieb 
it  rana»wemeet  witb  a  longitudinal  range  of 
seoondary  hills»  inhabited  by  the  various 
acattered  tribeaof  tbeNa^9  ]^luisaia»  Jaintm, 
and  Garo.  U  di^jsnibogues  iiiM>  the  Bay  of 
.BeB^al,  through  tbreia  moutbst  after  a  length*  in 
the  plldns,  of  .93a  m.  It  receive  ifk  its  long 
course  tbe  Si^npoo,.  1^00.0  i  Dil^o^g, '  140  ; 
Nqh-Dibong,  100  ^  Bore^  DeJiipje^  150  ; 
Soobu-Sbeeriee,  180  ;  ^oiias^.  ,189  ^  Bagnee» 
150;euddala,  160  ;  Purlab,  148i  ;Tee8(a, 
318 ;  Barak,  200;  Goomtee,  UOmibM.  The 
branches  of  the  Brahmaputra,  together  miitb 
those  of  tbe  Ganses,  interaeot  Lower  Bengal  in 
such  a  variety  of  directions  aa  to  form  a  com- 
plete system  .of  inland  navigation.  The  Brahma* 
putca  begins  to  rise  in  4p^4  owing;. to  the 
melting  of,  the  snow  a^.  its  .  alpine  sources. 
About  the  1st /JTufy  it  is,at. full  flooid,  and  all 
tbe.level country. is. submerged!  berdis  of  buffa- 
loes, deer  and  bogs  then  swim  for.^efugQto,  tbe 
bills.  Xhe  Bi^sbmaputm  draina  Assam  in 
every  dijfection.  It  is  known  in  Assam  by 
tbe  name  Hiranyo  or  golden.  Jr  therainy 
seaaon  it  rises  30  or  10  feet  aboTe  its  lowest 


level,  overflows  its  banks  and  inundaies  tbe 
cQuutry  like  aniuland  sea.  In  the  dry  sci^on 
it  is  a  labyrinth  of  half  filled  ehanuela,  render- 
ing tbe  navigation  intricate  and  fit  only  for 
steamers  of  liyht  draught,  U  ia  not  navigable 
biglierthan  Dibrughar.  Ae  seen  froua.Ogii 
biU  near  Tezpur,  the  river  ia  aweapinir  ak>ni( 
in.  a  bed  of  from  ten  to  twdve  milea  in  breadth, 
with  numerous  iaUnds  covered  with  canes 
and  shrubs.  The  olnef  towna  on  the  banks  of 
tbe  river  are  Biahaatfr,  J)uttu»g,  Gowhatty, 
Goalpara,  Nusseerabad.  It  is  navigated  IrQm. 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Dibveognrh  ne»r  tiio 
bead  of  tbe  Assam  valley  within  500  milea  oC 
Peugshaw,  the  point  reacbcdby  Captmn  Binkes* 
ton  on  tbe  Yang^tae-kiang  river.  Of  these  5.00 
utiles  300  are  known.  Colonel  Brigga  advan* 
oed  to  Sadia  50  mi(ea  to  Mie  east  of  Dibcogurjb 
by. steamer,  and  if  the  intervening  distanee  can. 
be  opened,  the  rich  pr^^inoe  of  the  Yang^se- 
kiang  would  be  ayaijkible  to  India. 

The  rivers  of  the  nofftheni  pwU.  of  BritisK 
India  aud  Burmah  are  in  a  tJiau|Qil  atak^<  ^oA 
the  time  of  tbechas^  of  the  monaoon  in  Qotp- 
ber,  to  the  middle  of  MfNrch  ;  tW»  the  north- 
westers  begin  in  the  eastern  iwts  of.  B^^gal 
(tboi«h  later  aa  we  adv^o^  wesiwarda)  imd 
mey  be.  ei^pected  ..c^ee  in  three  or  fou«  daya, 
UDtil  tbe  oommenqsmont.  of  the  rainy  ^eaapn^ 
These  nortb-fvesters,  which,. barn  tfteir  difpo- 
mmationiromtjie  quarter  in  which  they  usuaily 
originate,  are  the  most  formidable  ^p^imues 
that  are  met  with  in  the  inlaad  navigation, 
they  being  aodden  and  violent  aqualla  of 
wind  and  rainj.iMid  tho^gli  of  no  lopg  dura- 
tion^  are  often  attained  wjth  iatal  effects, 
if  aot^artfuyymardadagaiMsti.  whole  fii^a 
of  tracing  boau  having  be(H)..au]|l^  by.  them 
almost  iustantnneou^..  They  aiio  .m^e  ite^ 
quent  in  the  eaatern>'.thap,  in  ..the  weatern 
psrtsof  Bengal.;,  and  ^ppen  of ten^  towarda 
the  close  of  tbe  day»  than  at  ac^  other  time^ 
As  they  are  indicatad  ^wna  .Jhonra  before 
they  arrive,  by  thf^  ri^og.  and  vp^t  singular 
appearance  of  the  cloudy,,  tbe  .trayi^ier  baa 
commonly  tii^ae  euougb  to  aeek  a  place  of 
shelter.  ,  It  {a  in  t  the  great  rivers  alone,  that 
they  are  so  truly  foi;midable ;  «nd  that  about 
tbe  latter  end  of  Btay^  and  beginning  of  J^ne, 
when  the  rivera  are  much  incr^sed  in  width. 
After  the  commencement  of  tfce  wnj  seaafrw. 
(which  period  variea  in  differed  parU  from 
tbe  middk^  to  the  lendi  of  J^^e)  tempestuous 
weather  must  be  opqas^on^lly  expected.  VUoea 
of  shelter  are  more  oommpn  at  tbia  seaaon, 
thaaatanyotber»by  tbefilli^..of  the  creeks 
and  inlets,  aa  the.  river  inpreasea ;  and*  on 
the  other  himd,  the  bad  weaAher, .  when  it 
happens,  is  of  longer  continuance  than;  during 
the  season  of  the  north^^weeters,  Tbe  rivers 
being    now     spread     to.    the    breadth    of 
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several  milei,  a  strong  wind  ha%  the  power 
of  raising  Urge  ^aves  on  them,  ^ad  periictt- 
larW  when  btowiiig  in  a  ooAMry  direecion 
to  the  rapid  parte  of  the  etream  ;  wMdh  at 
^uoh  tioMs  thookl  be  aroided,  a«  mueh  fhym 
motivea  of  oonTeni^icy,  «a  of  safety.  Duritigr 
i^  kmg  ffniiervfd  between  the  end  of  the  miny 
'season  of  northern  India  and  the  beginning 
•of  the  north-woffters,  one  proceeds  in  s^curily 
with  respect  to  weather,  and  has  only  to  ob<* 
verve  a  comnioa  defifree  of  attention  to  the  pilot 
ittg  of  ibe  boat  elear  of  shallows,  and  stutops 
oftreea.'  T!hese  iviU  generalty  be  avoided  by 
keeping  in  the  bend  of  the  rivers  nearest 
to  the  aide  that  haa  the  steep  bank;  but 
not  so  neKr,  as  to  %e  withia  the  verge  of 
ita  Inferior  skype.  This'  'steep  bank  has 
the  disepesi'  water,  and  ■  the  ^tronuest 
onrreoi  near  it  ^and  is  tliet^fbi^»  on  both 
aoeottnts^  the  -  propat*  aide  to'  keep  ion, 
when  going  doUrn  wltli  the  streatta  ;  as 
Ha  rale^  of  ndtidft  aMst  principally  deter- 
aihiethM'Ofthe  boiit ;  for  the  motion  aequtred 
by  the  oars  of  a  large  bn^Agerow  hardly  ex- 
c^a  8  inilea  a;  day,  at'  etdinarj  iimes: 
l^rott  '  tbe  'be|;iiMing  of  'Nt^vember  to  thi^ 
itaiddle  dr  'latter  ontfof  Miiyj  the  nsiralrAte 
of .  goin^  with  the  etream,  is  foHy  'mfhb  in  a 
day  at  1ft  hours  \  and'  during  the  rest' of  the 
year,  from  59  to  70  intles.  'Theenrrent  ta 
atronfifest  white  Ihe  wafers  of 'the  intindation 
are  draining  off^  which  happens  in  part  of 
Avgvtat  and  September.   • 

In  the  v^ry  sitignlar  navigation  across  the 
jhile,  or '  kiutidatkms,  between  Datca  and 
Natt»re,  ^o.,  in  'wfaidh  109  m^fea  or  more  are 
sailed  on  liharFf  a 'Straight  c^rs6;  leaving  the 
villages  and  groves*  to  the  fight  and  teft, 
liftle  'diffienl«y  o^rs,  tmles9  the  wind  siiotild 
fail ;  fdr,  t^e  it-  (^niinttea  to  blow,  it  is 
nlways'fdr,'  doring  the^  ^Moh  of  the  invMda«- 
iioni  l^ltfa  eurrent  presents  onljf^'a  trifling 
tMtable  *;  amce  its  motion ;  (which  is  nearly 
pai^lfel  to  ^ecourte  tyf  ^hit  Gaajjea)  ia  seldom 
liaif -aniile  perhoinr.  '   - 

A  tract  in  the  distaicts^lyiikgeast  df  ih^ 
Brahnmptitrh/  indndiug^'Dfrcca  a  Ad  SyHiet, 
lias  the  greater  portion  ^ftu  surface  occupied 
by  the  rfeh  plains  of  M^ensitii;  And  Sylhet 
Ihroagh  Which'  the-  river  'Boomia  meanders. 


then  the  tiogra,  Ck>8i  and  Qandak,  the  hat  at 
Monghyr,  where  the  river  ia  3  mil^  broad  aad 
30  feet  deep. 

The  Ganges  begins  to  rise  In  the  end  of  April 
and  continues  to  inefcasetilt  the  middle  of 
Angtist  when  it  reaches  many  ptaeee  3i  leet, 
'the  level  distriele  in  its  lower 'COurae  are  in- 
;undHted  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  100  miles. 
About  200  miles  from  Uie  sea  the  river  bnsaka 
into  a  labyrinth  of  rivers,  fonuing  ialeu 
covered  wkh  woods  and  known  as  Sunder* 
bnns,  but  the  foree  of  their  waters  is  tnanffi- 
cieat  to  etor  the  bar  at  their  mouths  and 
the  most  western  bninch«-^the  Hoo«?kly  is 
alone  navigable  for  large  veasels.  At  Gangotri 
in  Gafrhwal,  Lat.  81''  3',  Long.  78^  66%  is 
a  eelebatlsd  hindu  temple  on  the  right  bank 
df  the  Bhagiratti  in  ita  upper  oonrae,  and  is 
,  10,319  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  temple  the 
seenhry  is  grand.  Font*  peaks  rise,  huge,  lolly, 
oovei«d  with  snow^  ami  the  river  mns  impetn-^ 
onaly  in  its  shingly  bed,  the  stifled  soimd  of  the 
stones  wbiefa  it  roils  aioag  mixes  with  the  roar 
of  ita  watere.  Soorgaronni  is  the  nearest  «f  the 
pMka  and  forma  the  weatern  point  of  the  great 
snowy  hollow.  Roodroo  Mimahi  ia  the  eascera^ 
and  forms  the  other  point ;  but  from  that  point 
rnns  down  a  huice  snowy  shoulder  that 
seems  to  give  elf  or  ends  in  the  moun- 
tains  that  surro«nd  and  form  a  great  anbiokes, 
though  Unequal  snowy  ridge,  bounding  and 
oonfiiiing  the  glen  of  the  Bhagiratti.  The 
other  three  peaks  form  different  points  in  the 
back  of  the  imiuenae  hollow,  and  altogoth^ 
compose  one  of  ihe  most  raagniiioent  and  vb- 
nerabie  mountains)  perhaps,  that  the  world  can 
produce 

ThtfChnmbul  river  is  a  tributary  to  the  Jani- 
na.  K  rises  in  Malwah,  in  lat  32''  26%  and 
Ion.  75^^  45',  eight  at  nine  miles  B.  W.  from 
•Mhow,  which  is  %fiM  ftiat  above  the  sen.  It 
rises  en  the  clnster  oaUed  JunafMtva.  It  rans 
north,  lOS  m.  i  K  W.,  6  m. ;  S.  E.»  10  m,  ; 
K.  I;.,  M  m. ;  8.  W.  S5  m  ;  North  to  Jone- 
tioii  with  Kalifiind)  then  N.  E.  146  in. »  8.  fi. 
78  ffi.  to  Jumna  :  length,  570  m.,  deaeribed 
in  a  ftifm  nearly  semi  circular,  the  dBaoeter 
being  onlj  30  m.  It  receives  the  Chnmhela, 
70^  6eepra,  ISO;  Parbutty^  220;  Kali 
Bind,  995  ;  Banaa,  1S30 ;  Cbota  kali  Bind,  104 


'The   old  *chaHnM  of  HM  BnAramtiutra,  nowl  mi    About  56,000  square  miles  are  drained. 


nearly  dTy,%fAd8  ^aK^hg^  t>^  l>aeca  from  th^ 
eastifard.  •  TWa  tritet'  ^ffbVds  a' great  variety 
of  produce,  ^cH  ^'  <c6tl0ii;  ^ugitr^nOi  rice 
and  other  grWnf*:      '   >   '^         .  ^ 

The  Gaj^a-riseatct'thc'sdUtfr^rn  steeps  of 
the  Himalayar.  It- receives  thte  Bhagirathi  end 
AUicananda  SO'tMlese^  Srinugnt^  then  the'Jam- 
na  at  Allahabild;  whtbh  ^rihht  near  ;  und  byithe 
Chumbul  and  Bitivah  v^bieh  drain  the  north 
of  the  Yindyah  mountains,  then  the  Bone  and 


The -average  declivity  of  its  bed  is  2  feet  5  m. 
per  inUe,  and  the  general  eharaeler  ef  its 
jbhuhh^l  ttigged  and  roeky.  Ita  arerage 
volume  ef  water  is^ao  considerable,  that  at  its 
junction  it  has  been  known  to  raise  the  osited 
stremK  seven -or  eight 'fset  in  IS  hours.  The 
nominal 'SOiA'ee  of  tiieGhumbulis  in  apsrtef 
the  Ytndhya  range^iiine  miles  sonth^weat  of 
the  cantonment  of  Mhow  ;  bat  this  part  of  the 
river  is  dry  in  the^ot  season,  during  which  it 
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Dwes  its  iraters  to  other  tributarj  streams.  The 
current  of  this  river  is  in  most  parts  geutie, 
its  bed  rocky,  and  its  course  through  Malwa 
much  obstructed  by  shallows ;  but,  after  en- 
tering; Harrowtee  by  an  opening?  in  the  Mo* 
kitttdra  range,  it  beoomes  a'fine  and  deep  stream. 
The  course  of  the  Cfaambul,  not  reckoning 
the  minor  sin  unties,  is  upwards,  of  five  hun- 
dred mites,  and  along  its  banks  specimens  of 
nearly  every  race  now  existing  in  India  may 
be  found.  Sondi,  Ghunderawut,  Seeflodia, 
Hara,  Gore,  Jadoon,  Sikerwal,  Goojur,  Jat^ 
Tuar,  Chohan,  Bhftdoria,  Kutehwaha,  Sengar, 
Booadela,  each  id  associations  of  various 
nagnitiideSy  from  the  substantive  state  to 
the  little  republic  commune  between  the 
Ghumbul  and  Cohari.  The  Ghumbul  runs 
through  the  territories  of  Sindiah  Und  HoU 
car,  viE.  Grwalior,  and  ludore  and  runs  near 
Kotelia. 

The  Ganges  river  by  hindoos  is  esteemed 
saered.    Many  persons,  whose  relations  die  at 
a  distance  from  the   Ganges,   at  the  time  of 
buroing  the  body   preserve  a  bone,  and  at 
some  future  time  bring  this  bone  and  commit 
it  to  the  Ganga,  supposing  that  this  will  secure 
the  salvation  of  the  deceased.   The  work  called 
Kriya-yogasara  contains  the  following  curious 
story  : — A.  bramfaan,    who  had   beert  guilty  of 
the  greatest  crimes,    was  devoured   by  wild 
beasts  ;  his  bones  only    remained.     A  crow 
took  up  one  of  these  bones,  and    was  carrying 
it  over  Ganga,   when    another  bird  darting 
upon  it)  the  crow  let  the  bone  fall.     As  soon 
as  the  bone  touched   Ganga,   the  bramhan 
sprang  to  life,   and  was  ascending  to  heaven, 
when  the  messenger  of  Yama,  the  judge  of  the 
dead,  seised  him,  as  a  great   sinner.     At  this 
time  Narayanans  messengers  interfered  •    The 
Ganges   is   deemed   so   sacred  by  all  hindoos 
tiiat  such  a  question  as  occurs  in  2nd  Kings 
V.  12.  *'  Are  not  Abana  and   Fharpar,  rivers 
of  Damascus,  better  than   all  the  waters  of 
Israel  ?"    would   never   arise  respecting   the 
Ganges,   through    contention  respecting    the 
superior   efficacy  of   rivers    is    not    unoom* 
mon  in  India.     It  is,  however,  generally  de- 
cided in  Bengal,  that  the  Ganges  is  the  most 
efficacious  of  ail  the  sacred  streams.  The  Aryan 
hindu  and    the  non-Aryan   racesr  who  occupy 
British    India  continue  to    worship   springs 
and  fountains    and     other  natural    objects. 
This  has  been  a  custom  with  many  races. 
The    fbuntain    of  Egeria,     the     Fontinalia 
Romana  ;  the  Aqumferentinmand  the  saored 
wood  where  the  Ferise  Latins  were  celebrated. 
These  woods  and   fountains  were  under  the 
espedal  proteotion  of    some  divinity.    Fan- 
sanias  says  that  at  Phocis  in  Achaia,  there 
was  a  fountain  called   Hama,  consecrated  to 
Hermes,  near  which  thirty  enonuoas  straight 


stones  had  been  erected  at  a  very  remote 
period,  when  instead  of  images,  the  Greeks 
adored  blocks  of  stone*  Such  was  also  the 
religion  of  Pagan  Ireland. 

The  Indus  is  a  magnificent  river,  it  rises  in  the 
Kailas  or  Gangri  range  in  L.  51-20  N.,  and 
80<>  30  B.  1,700  ftet  above  the  sea,  and  has  a 
course  of  about  ]|977  miles.  It  is  known  in 
the  Tebatan  of  Ladak  as  the  Tsang-po,  the 
Sam-po-ho  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwan 
Thsang,  A  few  miles  from  Le  it  receives  the 
Zanskar  river,  and  its  bed  at  Fitak  below  Le  is 
10,500  feet  above  the  sea.  At  Mittunkot,  the 
Indus  is  often  2,000  yards  broad  and  near  this 
place  in  L.  28-55  N.,  and  L.  70-28  E.,  it  ia 
joined  without  violence  by  the  Fanjnad,  a  hirge 
navigabla  stream  the  eollected  waters  of  the 
Stttlej,  Beas,  Ravi,  Chenab  and  Jelum,  after 
which  its  bed  never  shalloWB  in  the  dry  season, 
to  less  than  fifteen  feet  and  seldom  preserves 
so  great  a  breadth  as  half  a  mile.  The  whole 
length  of  its  mountain  course  from  its  source 
to  Attock  is  about  1,085  miles  and  the  whole 
fall  is  16,000  feet  or  15-4  feet  per  mile.  From 
Attock  to  the  sea,  the  length  is  942  miles. 
Its  maximum  discharge,  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Panjnad,  occurs  in  July  and  August, 
when  it  is  swollen  by  the  seasonal  rains,  and 
it  then  reaches  135,000  cubic  feet,  falling  to 
its  minimum  of  16,000  in  December:  up  to 
this  confluence  it  is  known  by  various  names. 


Sam-po-ho Chin. 

Sin  Tow „ 

TsftDg-pO L  AOAXI. 

A.ba§ia....' 
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Saind'hava • Sa^ksJ 

8iDg-i?e-cha TrBETAic. 

aiD'h-ka-bat) 


f> 


Sing-ge-chu  means  the  lion  river ;  and 
Sin^h-ka-bab  the  lion's  mouth.  From  the  oon- 
fluence,  in  its  route  through  Sind'h,  it  is 
known  as  the  Sar,  Siro  or  Sera,  down  to  Seh« 
wan  ;  as  the  Wicholo  or  central  from  Sehwan 
to  Hyderabad,  and  as  the  Lar  from  Hyderabad 
to  the  sea.  The  races  occupying  the  countries 
near  are  the  Bhot,  the  Afghan,  the  Jut,  the 
Beluch,  the  Brabui  the  Rajput  and  the  Lar. 
The  Indus  gunrds  the  western  frontier  of  Bri<* 
tish  India  and  in  all  the  military  operations  of 
the  British  since  1834,  in  Affghanistan  and 
Bind,  the  Indus  has  been  of  great  value  as  a 
means  of  communication.  During  the  war  of 
1S45-1846  in  the  Punjab,  a  bridge  of  roads 
was  carried  up  the  river  as  far  as  Bhawulpur 
and  ihence  dispatched  up  the  Gharra  to  Feroz- 
'pur,  and  another  branch  of  the  river,  the  Ohe« 
nab,  was  in  a  subsequent  war  navigated  up  to 
Mooltan.  Central  Asia  is  a  term  used  differently 
by  geographers,  ethnologists,  and  politicians, 
but  is  usually  applied  to  the  region  intervening 
between  Russia  in  Asia,  and  British  India,  and 
lying  to  the  west  of  Chinese  Tattary.  Its 
western  boundary  is  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
'  rirer  Ural^    On  the  eaat,  is  the  lofty  tableland 
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of  the  Bolor,  (the  mountains  wbich  form  the 
western  boundary  of  Chinese  Turkestan  and 
Dzungaria),  and  the  river  Irtisch  ;  and  the 
northern  boundary  is  western  Siberia,  and  it 
has  Afghanistan  on  the  south-east ;  On  the 
eastern  side  of  Central  Asia,  is  a  fertile  tract, 
watered  by  the  great  rivers  the  Jaxartes  and 
the  Oxus.  The  whole  country  of  Central  Asia 
between  India  and  Tartary  is  one  broad  mouu- 
taiu  range,  the  Himalaya  forming  the  southern 
crest,  and  the  Kaen-luen  the  northern.  The 
interior  has  some  lovely  valleys  like  Kashmir^ 
but  it  is  more  usually  broken  into  rocky  rannes, 
through  which  the  affluents  of  the  Indus  foroe 
their  way  towards  the  plains ;  or  else  stretches 
away  in  those  vast  treeless  uplands,  which  are 
one  of  the  chief  oharacteristica  of  the  range 
through  its  whole  extent.  The  ascent  from 
Yarkand  and  Kashgar,  westward  to  the  table- 
land of  Pamir,  is  almost  imperceptible  :  and 
when  that  lofty  position  is  gained,  where  the 
average  elevation  is  probably  as  much  as  15,000 
feet  above  the  sea>  a  vast  open  plain  is  seen, 
which  stretches  from  the  valley  of  the  Jaxartes 
in  one  direction,  across  the  head  streams  of  the 
Oxus,  to  the  top  of  the  Kashgar  or  Chitral 
valley  in  another.  This  plateau  may  be  700 
or  800  miles  in  extent.  It  is  studded  through- 
out with  lakes,  and  from  it  descend  four  great 
liver  systems.  The  Narym,  which  is  the  main 
stream  of  the  Jaxartes,  runs  through  a  long, 
luxuriant  valley,  between  the  culminating  rid^e 
and  outer  range  of  theThian  Shan,  and  drains 
all  the  northern  range  of  the  plateau.  The 
Oxus,  rising  in  the  Sari  Kul  or  Yellow  Lake  of 
Pamir^  at  least  300  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
Jaxartes,  receives  from  its  right  bank  a  multi- 
tude of  steams  from  the  rugged  valleys  on  the 
south-western  face  of  the  Pamir  uplands.  The 
western  face  of  Pamir  between  the  Jaxartes 
and  the  Oxus,  is  far  more  precipitous  than  the 
eastern.  Ridges  run  out  as  far  as  SHmarcand  and 
Xarshi,  and  the  streams  from  the  upland  which 
twine  amongst  these  ridges  form  the  Zarafshan 
and  Karshi  part  of  the  water  system  of  the 
Oxus,  though  before  they  reach  that  river  they 
are  entirely  consumed  in  irrigation. 

The  water  system  of  the  Indus  is  formed  on 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Pamir,  where 
the  table-land  is  lost  in  the  rocky  summits  of 
Muz  Tagh,  and  a  number  of  streams  drain  otf 
to  the  southwards^  forming  two  subsidiary 
Indus  systems.  A  culminating  ridge,  Pusht-i- 
khar  or  Asses  Back,  which  runs  out  from  the 
south-east  corners  of  Pamir,  is  the  true  water- 
shed between  Thibet  and  Kabul,  the  streams 
flowing  to  the  southward  being  separated  by 
the  shoulder  which  joins  the  Hindu  Kusb,  from 
the  streams  descending  through  Vakkam  and 
Badakshan  to  the  Oxus,  and  forming  the 
Kabul  river^  which  falls  iato  the  Indus  at 
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Attock,  while  those  that  flow  to  the  sonth-east 
and  are  divided  by  the  Muz  Tagh  range  from 
Tartary,  descend  through  a  series  of  rocky 
valleys  and  precipitous  gorges  into  the  Upper 
Indus  at  Little  Thibet.  From  the  eastern  face 
of  the  Pamir  again,  which  slopes  off  very  gra« 
dually  into  the  plains  of  Tartary,  is  supplied  a 
fourth  water  system,  in  the  form  of  a  aeries  of 
small  streams,  which  passing  by  Yarkand  and 
Kashgar  are  ultimately  lost  in  the  sandy 
desert,  or  in  some  cases  reach  the  central  bke 
of  Lob  Nur« 

Three  large  rivers  flow  throuj^h  Kaffinstaa 
from  north  to  south,  and  aagment  with  their 
waters  the  river  of  Kabul  and  Jelalabad. 
which  ultimately  falls  into  the  Indus.  Tbe 
two  westerly  N  rivers  unite  at  Tirgari  of  Lngh* 
man,  and  the  joint  stream,  after  a  short  conrsa 
of  eie;ht  or  ten  mileS|  falls  into  the  Kabul  riv« 
at  Lergah,  in  the  same  district,  about  a  mile 
to  the  east  of  Mandarawar.  The  easterly 
river,  known  as  that  of  Kameh,  falls  into  tfa^ 
Kabul  river  east  of  Jelalabad,  and  at  a  dis* 
tance  of  about  twenty*five  miles  from  Kerigah, 
The  Kameh  flows  through  Chitral,  and  its 
source  is  more  remote.  On  thti  east  it  may 
be  considered  the  boundary  of  the  Siahposk 
territory,  as  the  river  of  Nadjil  and  Alishaag 
forms  the  boundary  on  the  west.  The  sources 
of  the  Nadjil  river  are  said  to  be  not  reiy  dis- 
tant,  and  it  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  riven. 

The  Kum  Feroz  river,  across  which  Amir* 
Asan  Delemi,  built  the  Band-i-amir,  or  Bend 
amir.  Aras,  is  a  modern  name  of  tbe  ancieoc 
ArHxes,  the  Awerma  of  the  Purans,  nowcaiicd 
Kum  Feros.  It  laves  the  foot  of  the  rock 
Istakhr*  The  snowy  Ardegan  mountains  aire 
the  same  with  those  which  presented  so  foimi- 
dable  a  barrier  to  Alexander's  progress^  and  by 
whose  slopes  he  descended  into  Persia  in  his 
advance  on  Persepolis*  Towards  the  norih 
of  Armenia,  runs  the  Araxes,  with  its  nunier«> 
ous  tributaries.  This  river  which  at  its  eom> 
mencement)  owing  to  its  many  afHaents,  beats 
the  Persian  appellation  of  Haxura,  springs 
from  the  side  of,  the  Bin  Ool,  or  mountain  of 
a  Thousand  Lakes,  about  30  miles  south  of  £r^ 
zerum,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
between  the  eastern  and  western  branches  of 
the  Euphrates.  Its  course,  from  its  fln( 
spring  near  Jabal  Seihan,  is  almost  N.  E.  for 
about  145  miles  throu|{h  Armenia  ;  when  is 
turns  eastward,  being  then  near  the  frontier  of 
Kara  :  this  proximity  continues  for  II 0  miks» 
The  sources  of  the  Aras  and  those  of  the  north 
branch  of  the  Euphrates  are  about  ten  mihs 
from  one  another.  According  to  Pliny 
those  sources  are  in  the  same  monntaus 
and  600  paces  asunder.  In  modern  times,  the 
north-eastern  districts,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Araxes,   intervening  between   Adcrbijan   %sd 
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Georgia,   have  been   in  general    subject  to  the 
sovereiirns  of  Persia. 

Except  the  Nerbuddah  and  Godaverj  unless 
frreat  engineering  skill  be  applied,  there 
are  none  of  the  rivers  of  Southern  India 
likely  to  prove  navigable  or  available  for 
military  operations.  The  Sngar  and  Merbadda 
districts  form  part  of  the  territorial  division 
called   the   Central   Provinces^    the   principal 


ricr,  and  eighty  miles  below  this  again  is 
placed  the  first  or  Sinteral  barrier  whence  to 
the  sea  there  are  no  material  obstructions  to  a 
partial,  though  not  perennial  navigation. 

The  streams  running  through  the  Palghaut 
valley  unite  about  fifteen  miles  below  Palghaut^ 
cherry  and  form  the  great  Pooany  river ;  they 
containing  gold  ;  and  in  J'uue,  1832,  Lieut- 
Nicholson  visited  Darampooray,  at  the  foot  of 


towns  of  which   are  Sagar,    Jubbulpur   and    the  Shevaroy  HilU,  Sattiamnngalum,  Donagan- 


Hoshungabad.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ner- 
bndda,  fossil  bones  of  extinct  animals  have  been 
discovered  of  ^reat  importance  to  the  geologist. 
Oo  some  of  the  hill-sides  bordering  the  valley 
there  have  been  discovered  some  of  those 
strange  flint  implements  which  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  have  so  roused  the  curiosity  of 
antiqoarians.  The  falls  on  the  Nerbadda 
river  are  those  of  Kapiladhara  and  Dadh-dhara 
Bear  its  source — the  former  of  78  feet.  The 
next  is  at  Umaria  in  the  Narsinghpur  district, 
of  about  ten  feet.  At  Mandkar,  ninety  miles 
below  Hoshungabad,  and  about  twenty- five 
below  Handia,  there  is  a  fall  of  forty  feet  ;  at 
Padri,  near  Pana«a,  twenty-five  miles  below 
Mandhar,  there  is  another  fall  of  forty  feet. 

The  British  Government  have  been-  trying 
to  make  the  Nerboddah  and  Godavery  naviga- 
ble. The  rivers  embraced  under  the  Godavery 
navigation  project  are  the  Godavery,  TVupdah, 
Praobita,  Wyne  Gunga,  Indrawatty,  Sebbery^ 
and  Pyne  Gunga.  The  three  first,  however, 
are  the  principal  streams.  The  Wurdah  takes 
lis  rise  in  the  BaitooL  District,  west  of  Nagpore, 


cottah,  Addivarum  or  Stremogoy  and  Metapol- 
luin,  where  gold  is  stated,  to  be  found  ;^  saw 
also  the  gold  sands  of  Polygouth,  about  45 
miles  from  Dindigul  r  natives  likewise  wash  for 
gold  at  the  branch  of  the  Cauveiy,  which  runs 
past  Darampooram. 

The  Tigris  river  is  known  to  the  people  as 
the  Dij.lah.  It  is  formed  of  three  main  branch- 
es, the  Dtarbeker  stream  or  true  Tigris,  the 
Myafarekin  river,  and  the  Bitlis*chai  or  €ent« 
ritKS  of  Xenophon.  It  enters  on  the  low  coun- 
try near  Jazirah,  and  terminates  at*  Knmah. 
fts  fall  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  begins  to  rise  in  March,  i« 
highest  in  May^  and  in  Jane  returns  to  its 
natural  level;  The  Tigris,  at  Argunna,  is  but 
a  little  brook,  whilst  the  Euphrates,  even  at 
Malatea,  is  a  very  noble  river,  about  a  hundred 
yards  wide.  The  Tigris  variea  as  much  in  the 
rapidity,  as  in  the  depth  of  its  stream^  both  being 
governed  by  the  periodical  waters  that  rush 
f^om  the  mountains  of  Armenia^  where  its 
sources  are  about*  fifty  miles  north-west  of 
the  valley   of  Diarbeker.     It    flows    thenee, 


ii9  nsem  lae  DauooL  lAisiFici,  wwi  oi  nagpore,    cne 

and  after  flowing  for  some  distance  in  a  south'*    with    a    swiftness    that    gave   it  the  ancient 

Persian  name  of  Tir,  the  arrow,  which 
is  descriptive  of  its  course.    The  average  rate 


cast  direction  is  joined  by  the  Wunna,  which 
passing  under  Hinguniehat,  falls  to  the  south, 
and  forms  ita  junction  with  the  Wurdah,  at  a 
place  called  Sweet ,  eighteen^  miles  south  of 
Ibe  latter  place.  At  this  confluence  are  the 
falls  of  Zoourate,  and  under  them  is  the 
village  of  Ghuhmuader,  which  ia  supposed  to 
be  the  limit  of  the  Engineering  operations  at 
present  contemplated.  The  TVurdah  flows  on 
to  the  south-east  until,  a  little  before  reaching 
Chandah,.it  is  joined  by.  the  Pyne  Gunga, 
when,  losing  the  namea  of  Wurdah  and  Payne 
Gunga,  the  united  stream  continues  under*  the 
Dame  of  Pranhita  to  its  junction  with  the 
Godavery,  a  few  miles  below  the  station  of 
8ironcha.  Midway  between  these  oonfluenoes 
is  ntuatjsd  the  third  or  Dewalamurry  barrier, 
extending  round  in  a  curve  for  about  flfty 
miles,  and  midway  down  this  Barrier  the  W.yne 
Gunga  discharges  itself  into  the  Pranhita. 
From  the  confluence  of  the  Godavery  and 
Pranhita  below  Sironcha  to  the  8ea»  the  river 
carries  the  iormer  name,,  although  joined  at 
iafeervals  by  the  Indrawai  and  other  tributa* 
ries  above  specified.  Thirty  miles  below 
Sironcha  lies  the  second  or.  Eflchampally  bar- 


of  its  current-  is  about  seven  knots  an  hour. 
Its  first  swell  takes  place  irt  April,  and  is 
producedv  by  the  melting  of  the  winter  enowa 
in  the  mountains  ;  its  second  appears  towards 
the  close  of  October,  or  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, and  rises  immediately  after  the  an^ 
nual  rains-  iti  those  high  regions.  But  it  ia 
only  during  the  spring  torrents,  that  a  com- 
plete inundation  eovers  the  land,  and  thecify 
of  Bagdad  stands  like  a  castellated  island 
in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  sea.  The  river 
Tigris  is  probably  evaporated  from  the  upper 
halt'  of  the  Arabian  sea  by  the  winds  ;  while  the 
north-east  trade  winds  take  up  from  the  lower 
half  tiioee  vapours  which  feed  theNile  with  rain, 
and  which  the  clouds  deliver  to  the  cold  de- 
mands of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Thus 
there  are  two  '*  wind«roads''  crossing  this  sear 
to  the  windward  of  it,  each  road  runs  through 
a  rainless  region  ;  to  the  leeward  there  is,  in 
each  case,  a  river  rained  down.  The  Persian 
Gulf  lies  for  the  most  part,  in  the  track  of  the 
south-west  winds  ;  to  the  windward  of  the 
Persian   Gulf  is  a  desert  to  the  river  ladusa 
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RIWASJLN. 


BOBIN. 


The  Tigris  may  he  considered  as  bamg  an 
average  width  of  200  yards  from  Mosul  to 
Bagdad,  with  a  current  in  tbe  high  season  of 
about  four  miles  and  a  quarter  per  hour.  The 
oountry  is  highly  cultivated  from  Mosul  to 
Nimrod  on  both  sides  of  the  river  ;  but  from 
the  latter  place  to  Tekrit,  all  cuUivation  near- 
ly ceases  ;  and  it  is  but  partially  found  in  the 
tract  along  the  river  between  Tekrit  and  Bag- 
dad. The  Tigris  is  navigable  for  rafts  at  cer- 
tain seasons  from  the  bridge  of  Dyar  Bekr  to 
Mosul,  a  distance  of  about  2^6  miles.  Below 
the  latter  place  it  is  more  or  less  so  through- 
out the  year,  and  the  descent  to  Bagdad  is 
performed  with  such   ease  and  speed  that  the 


river  is  known   by  the  expressive  name  of  the    by  the  Arab  or  the  Jew,      Lord 


RIYAL.  Hind.    Ploea  Webbiana;  Ptoea 
pindrow  ;  the  Silver  Fir.  8ee  Ting. 

BIZ.  Fft.  Bioe. 

BIZAI.  Hind.  A  padded  qnilt'iis«d  in  In- 
dia for  sleeping  on  or  as  a  coverlet. 

RIZINUS-OHL.  Gkk.  Castor  oU. 

BJAO.  Hind.  Fagopyrum  eseoknlimi ; 
Kaura*r0|  Hihd.  is  Pander ia  piloaa. 

BOADS  have  existed  in  India  from  the  Bioit 
ancient  times»  but  since  artillery  has  beeo  used 
in  war  and  since  psgrts  of  India  have  been  in 
the  paasession  of  the  British,  the  Freuoh,  the 
Dutch,  the  Portuguese  and  the  Danea,  pereatar 
efforts  have  been  made  to  extend  ihem.  Boads 
were  made  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  but  never 


cheap  cameliar.  Large  rafts  supported  by  200 
or  even  SOO  inflated  skins  are  mnch  in  use  for 
the  transport  of  goods,  and,  when  the  mer- 
chants are  on  board,  a  small  room  is  raised  on 
the  raft  in  order  to  give  shelter  from  the  sun 
and  rain.  During  the  flood  season  the  voyage 
is  performed  in  three  or  four  days,  whereas  at 
another  time  it  requires  about  fifteen  days. 
In  1838,  the  EwpkraUs  steamer,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Lynch,  went  as  high  as  the  bund  of 
!Nimrod  and  this  officer  made  a  map  of  the 
yiyer,from  Bagdad  to  Mosnl,  by  trigonometri- 
cal operations  between  points  which  were  de- 
termined by  astronomical  observations. 

The  EuphraUa^  the  Forat  or  Forath  of  the 
Helurews  and  the  Perath  or  Phrath  of  the 
Arabs,  rises  near  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  disembogues  into  the  Indian  Ocean  after  a 
course  of  1,900  miles  receiving  in  its  course  the 
Mahmah  Khatim  from  the  plain  of  Tejran.  It 
has  two  great  souroes  in  the  Armenian  moun- 
tains, the  more  northern  of  which  is  in  the  Anti- 
Taurus,  25  miles  N.  £.  of  £rz  Bum. — 
SeUegimUoeU^  GeneroZ  Hj^nomeiry  of  1$^ 
diHf  Vol.  II,  p.  98.  Benneire  Mewwir,  pp- 
337,  345,  359,  360,  361.  FrQ$€r'9  H> 
mkUufa  MouniavM^  p.  463,  47.  Herbert  ; 
Modgsoti.  Toep9  Kty'a$than,  VoL  I.  p.  16. 
Map,  Ho^al.  Com.  fFardi  View  of  the 
JImdooe,  Vol.  I.  p.  275.  Flivy.lib.  «». 
c.  9.  in  Malcolm' 9  History  of  Persia^  Vol. 
^f  p.  212.  Journal  of  the  Eoyai  Geo, 
JSocitip,  Vol,  vi.  Pari  ii,  p.  200. — Kinnevf'i 
Geographical  Memoir ^  p.  9.  Porter' e  Travels^ 
Vol.  I L  p.  958.  Maury's  Physical  Geogra- 
phy^ p^  308.— See  Aras;  Bend  Amir  ;  Eu- 
phrates ;  Fars ;  Iran ;  Tigris^ 

RIVER  WATER. 
Liu  shwui Cuts,  \  2^addi-ka-pani ...  Hind. 

The   waters  of  the   upper  Yang-tae   cause 
goitre. 

EIVINA  PANICULATA.    Linn.    Syn.  of 
Salvador  a  persica. 

Bn^ASAN.  Hind.  Sesbania  ^ypiiaea. 


commenced  during  bis  Bdministratiofi,  %  road 
for  the  line  of  traffic  irom  Hindostan  to  Gen* 
tral  Asia,  from  which,  even  in  an  unfinished 
state,  great  benefits  undoubtedly  have  arisen. 
It  was  oommenoed  in  J  850  ;  the  original  idea 
was,  that  the  road  should  be  available  fdr 
wheeled  carriages'  through  its  entife  leagtL 
This  plan  haa  now  been  abandoned  aod  a  good 
road  for  laden  moles  is  in  progress  to  the  Qki- 
nese  boundsry.— (7/^.  Pwsj.  Hopi.  p.  65. 

ROA-TANGUA,  Xbl.  Schkichen  uijaga 
WiUd. 
ROBAEE.  Hind.  A  variety  of  magic  squarts 
ROBAL.   Hind.  Polynemns  Indicoa. 
ROBARRl  or  Rebarri,  a  race  who,  in  Hit- 
dttstan,  profess  mahomcdanism  and  rear  eamda 
or  with  the  Bhatti  steal  them* 
ROBAT.  See  Kirman. 
ROBBIA.  It.  Madder. 
ROBERTS.  An  American  miaaianary.  wha, 
in    1830,  with  an  earnest   Chinese    diaeipla 
kind  led  the  great  evangelical  movenaent  amongst 
the   Chinese    which     the  Taepiug     blended 
with  a  national  stniggle. — Buneerij    God  m 
Hist.  Vol.  I.  p.  270. 

KOBER  WEINSTEIN.  Gee.  TAmT^m. 
ROBIN  lA  MITIS,  Unn.  Pongamia  glafan, 
Fenl. 

ROBIN.  The  Indian  Robin,  cr  Dayal-biid, 

Thamnobia  fulicata,   is   generally   diatribnteit 

over  most  parts  of  Hindoitan.      It  ia  alwavs 

found    near    the    habitation     of     man.    la 

manner  and  habits  it  is  the  oriental  repreacBta- 

tive  of  the  red-breast,  just  as  the  migratoiy 

thrush   tskes  the  place  of  the  thrush    with  tile 

Canadian  emigrant.     In  the  elevationa  of  tht 

Kandyan  country  there  are  a  few  birda  such  m 

the  Robin  of  Newera  ellia  and  the  loug-taU 

tbmsh,  whose  song  rivals  that  of  their  £aropeiB 

name*«8akes  ;   but,  far  beyond  the  attraction  af 

their  notes,  the  traveller  rejoioes  in  the  flnte-i&s 

voices  of  the  oriole,  the  Dayal-bird,  and  aom 

others  equally  charming  ;  when  at  the  firtt 

dawn  of  day,  they  awake  tho  forest  with 

dear  raveil*    The  CopsrcbuajaalaiiB^ 
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ROCCELLA  TINCTORIA. 

called  by  the  Europeans  in  Ceylon  the  ''  Mag- 
pie Robin/'  but  ia  not  to  be  eonfounded 
with  the  other  popular  favoui'ite  the  *'  Indian 
Bobin"  Thamnobia  fulicata,  Linny  which  is 
never  seen  in  the  unfrequented  jungle,  but, 
like  the  oocoanut  palm,  which  the  Singhalese 
assert  will  only  flourish  within  the  sound  of 
the  human  yoice,  it  is  always  found  near  the 
habitations  of  men. — Tenncnt^g  Siet^  Nat. 
Sist^  p,  41.    JB,  Z.  Layard. 

EOBINIA  MACEOPHYLA. 
Qaoj Bm©, 

A  huge  climber,  common  a  Uttle  to  the  west 
of  the  Jumna. 

BOBLE.  PoiT.  Sp.  also  Ctfbalho,  Port. 
QuercQs,  the  oak. 

ROBINSON,  in  a  paper  upon  sundry  of  the 
border  of  tribes  of  Assam,  in  the  B.  As.  Jour- 
nal, No.  201,  for  Mareh  1849,  Mr.  Robinson 
asserted  the  affinity  of  these  tribes  (the  Bodo 
and  Garo  amongst  others)  with  the  people  of 
Thibet. 

ROBO,  also  BoboUu.    See  Tini 
ROBUR  of    Candahar,  the    l^ox,  Yulpes 
^vescens,  Grojf^ 

ROGELLA,  a  genus  of  lichens  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Xiicbenes.  These  are  largely  exported 
from  Ceylon,  Bombay,  Mozambique,  Angola, 
Lima  and  Cape  Yerde  under  the  term  orchella 
weed.  R.  fusiformis,  its  allies  and  varieties, 
ooeur  on  trees  in  tropical  or  subtropical 
eountries  near  the  coasts.  The  species  are 
used  in  dyeing,  and  are  popularly  called 
orchilli  or  archil,  terms  derived  from  the  orioeUo 
of  the  Italians  or  the  Spanish  orchella  often 
corrupted  in  commerce  into  Rochilla-Weed, 
Rooella  fueiformia,  the  flat-leaved  orohii,  is 
ibuttd  on  maritime  rocks,  or  on  dry  stone  walls 
exposed  to  ^the  influence  of  the  sea-breeze,  as 
well  on  the  coast  of  England  as  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  East  Indies.  Tbe 
move  arid  the  situation,  the  better  is  tbe  quality 
of  the  lichens.  The}  presence  of  the  colouring 
matier  is  ascertained  by  steeping  the  weed 
broken  up  in  small  piecee  in  diluted  solution 
of  ammonia,  in  a  bottle  half  filled  with  liquid, 
which  should  be  kept  oorked,  but  frequently 
opened  in  a  temperature  not  exceeding  159^ 
Fahr. 

ROCCELLA   MONTAQNEI.    Belangei. 

ROCCELLA  TINCTORIA.  Dyer's  Roc- 
eella,  or  Orchil,  when  good  has  a  mealy 
white  powder  on  its  surface  towards  the 
centre  ;  the  under  surface  is  of  a  gray  colour  ; 
aad  is  not  hairy  ;  if  wetted,  it  does  not  turn 
of  an  orange  colour  :  its  edges  are  flat  and 
thin,  and  various  lichens,  from  Teoasserim  and 
other  parts  of  India,  were  tntrodnced  into  Bri- 
iak  by  the  East  India  Company,  Specdmiens 
of  varieties  of  the  lichens  uaed  ia  the  jnana- 
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BOCK  SALT. 

facture  of  cudbear,  orchil  and  litmus,  and  of 
the  substance  obtained  from   them  were  shown 
in  the  British  department,  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1861  for  which  were  awarded  prize  medals. — 
Sintmonds.  Hogg*9  Vegetable  Kimdom. 

ROCK-BO.    See  Tonking* 

ROCK  CRYSTAL. 
Shwin-tsing, Chin.  I  Balur ..-HUJn^ 


SUih-ying/  „     j  Balunka-pat'har  „ 

Ceylon  afi'ords  all  the  varieties  of  quarta, 
rock-crystal,  amethyst,  rose-quarti,  eats'-eye 
and  prase.     Rock-oiystal  occurs  in  abundance! 
both  massive    and  crystalised,  of  various  co- 
lours, good  quality  and  in  large  masses. 

Ameihyst  also  is  pretty  abundant,  very  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  this  mineral  are  found  in 
the  alluvion,  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  gneiss  and  fcninitic  rock,  in  Safi'ragam  and 
the  Seven  Korles.  A  Isrge  crystal  of  it  was 
found  near  Buanwelle,  containing  apparently 
two  distinct  drops  of  wster.  Rose-quartz, 
is  pretty  common,  andi  a  often  found  in  the 
same  plaee  as  amethyst.  Ceylon  produces 
the  finest  oats'*eyes  iu  the  world,  indeed  the 
only  kind  that  is  highly  esteemed,  and  that 
brings  a  high  prioe.  The  best  specimens  have 
been  found  in  the  granitic  alluvion  of  Baffragam 
and  Matura.  Prase  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
island,  only  amongst  the  pebbles  on  the  shore 
of  Trincomalee.  Natives  are  extremely  skilful 
in  carving  rock  crystal  into  beads,  cups,  &c. 

Tbe  districts  in  British  India,  richest  in 
quartzose  minerals,  rock  crystal,  amethyst^ 
prase,  chrysoprase,  helbtrope,  plaama,  mocha 
stone,  caloedony  and  onyK  are  those  of  Dowla- 
tabad  along  the  banks  el  the  8ettia  river  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cam  bay. 

The  village  of  Auraiigpur  is  situated  in  a 
small  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  and  the  roads 
leading  to  it  from  all  sides  are,  for  a  distance 
of  three  miles  at  least  from  the  village,  impas- 
sable  to   any   but   foot  passengers  and  cattle^ 
from  their  rocky    and  precipitous  character. 
Its  mines  of  rock-crystal  are  siiuated  about 
two  or   three  miles  to  the   south-west   of  the 
Tillage,  and  eao  only  be  approached  by   paths 
like  those  jn^t  described.  The  deposit  of  crystnl 
occurs  in  a  small  Talley  or  basin  among  these 
hills,  abottt  two  or   three  miles  to  the  south- 
west  of  the  village  of  Aurangpur.'   The   valley 
'  is  about  500  yards  long,  and   from  50  to  100 
yards  broad,  and  dips  towards  the  north.   The 
only  part  of  the  deposit  wbich  has  been  work- 
ed is  the  south  end. 

The  mines  of  rock-crystal  at  Yellum  near 
Tanjore  are  of  great  value  and  the  stone  is 
cut  into  a  great  variety  of  ornamental  objects. 
See  Cambaj. 

ROCK  SALT.  SeoHomtuz,  or  Ormua. 
Salt ;  Salt  Rsoge. 


ROCK  OIL. 


RODDA. 


ROOKEB-EL-JAMMAL.     Arab.    Cheno- 


podium  viride. — Roxb. 

KOCHAJ^A.  San  8.  from  rock,  love. 

ROCK  NOSED  WHALE.    Balaeaa  tnysti- 
cetus,  var.  c. 

ROCK  OIL  or  Petroleum. 

Sbi-jru Chiit.  |  Bhumi-tailAn Tam. 

Mifcti'k»-tel Hind.  | 

Petroleum    is    found    in     the     Island    of 
Cheheduba,    when    reported   on   by   Captain 
Halstead     there   were    two    weMs  snfficfentlj 
near   each   other   to    afford     the   conclusion 
of    their    possessing    one    common     source, 
they  exist  in  the  Kraerore  circle,  yielding  an- 
nually about  60  pots   each.      A   thini   was 
lound    in   the  ^'  Mromee"   circle,  but  it  had 
been  destroyed  by   fire   and  yielded  nothing, 
being  the  property,  then  of  no  one  in  parti*- 
cular,  the   soil  around  it,  was  however,   full 
of  the  oil.     The  fourth  and  most  extensive 
is  in  the  Fcan^^roa  circle  and  yields  near  200 
pots  in  the  year.     The  method  of  collecting 
it   is   simple  :  the  earth   is   turned  up  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet,  and  a  bank  of  soil  raised 
round   a  square   of  about  20  yards,  is  distri- 
buted  so  as  to  form  it  during  the  raina  into 
a   shallow  pond  of  about  the  above  depth. 
The  surface  of  this  pond   is  in  a  constant 
state  of  ebullition  from  the  escape  of  gas  with 
which  comes  up  the  petroleum.     It  collects 
on  the  surface  in   three   diflferent   forms ;  a 
green  flaid  oil  first  spreads  itself  over  the 
spot  where  the  gas  is  bubbling  up.     As  it 
extends,  tta  edges  exhibit    a  brown  curdled 
substance  resembling  half  congealed  dripping, 
and   amongst   this,    as  it    becomea  thicker  is 
seen   gathering   in  spots  a  dark  brown  sub- 
stance of  the  color  and  consistency  of  treacle. 
This  latter  is  used  to  preserve  wood,  to  satu* 
rate  paper  for  umbrellas,  and  is  sometimes 
burned.     But  the  fluid  of  a  green  color,  is 
that    mostly    used    to   supply    lamps.      The 
curdled   substance  is   used  with  the  dark  in 
the  coarser  purposes    to  which  it  ia  applied- 
This  is  the  least  valuable  and  sells  at  5.  pots 
for   a   rupee.     The  other   two  at  3  pots  for 
2  rupees.     A  bamboo  is   used  to  skim  the 
surface  of  the  ponds,  and  bring  the  substance 
to  the  bank,  it  is  scooped  up  with  a  cocoanut 
shell  and   put  into    the    pot.     It   floats   so 
lightly  on  the  water  that  this  process  is  quickly 
and    effectually    performed.     The    break    of 
the  day  is  the  tijne  chosen  for  the  operation 
as   from   the   cooler    temperature,  it   is  then 
of  harder  consistence  on  the   water  and  easier 
and   cleaner   skimmed.     In   the  heat  of  the 
day  it  becomes  so  fl^uid  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult    to     collect     without    a   large    propor- 
tion   of     the    water.     In    the     months    of 
March  and  April  the  pond  gradually  dries  np, 
and  the  oil  can  then  be  no  longer  collected  from 


out  the  soil.     The  pond  is  then  dug  and  t1 


whole  soil  in  it  is  as  much  disturbed  as  possible  :i 
on  this  operation  depends  the  quantity  to  be 
yielded  during  the  next  season,  and   the  deeper 
it  is  dug,  the  larger  will  be  the  produce  ;  wUle 
on  the  other  hand^  if  it  be  neglected,  which  ia 
most  commonly  the  case,  the  quantity  of  oil  to 
be  collected  will  be  very  materially  diminiahed. 
A  sort  of  superstitious  fear  is  attached  to  tbcfe 
ponds,  and  on  no  account  would   a  native  dip 
his  foot  in  its  water,  though  he  will  not  hesitate 
to   dig  the  soil  when  dry,  nor  to  handle  its 
produce,  to  which  no  sort  of  deleterioas  property 
is  attributed.  The    state  of  ebullition  withovt 
apparent  heat  may  occasion  this  feeling  amonir 
them.     The  ponds  are  surrendered  by  a  rongk 
hedge  of  stout  sticks,  to  preserve    thera    from 
the  intrusion  of  buffalo  or  deer.     Insects  weie 
seen  in  them.  No  heat  is  perceptible  at  the  sur- 
face, the  thermometer  where  the  greatest  eballi- 
tion  was  going  forward  showing  but  two  decrees 
more  than  the  atmosphere  vis  74.  No  doobttbis 
mineral  product  might,  with  ease  and  littJe  ex- 
pense,  be  increased  to  a   very   large   anaoiint, 
and  the  oil  has  yet  perhaps  to  be  better  known 
and  better  appreciated  than  now  when  its  value 
will  in  all  probahilitv  be   much   increased.— 
ChptiUn  ffalsted's  Report    in   JJr.    EokdeU 
MSB.     See  Asphalte  ;    Naphtha  ;  Bituaaea  ; 
Petroleum. 

ROOK-GROUSE.     Species  of  Pterochide. 

ROGK.PIGEONS,  the  Oolnmba  livia,  ooa. 
gretrate  in  deep  wells,  in  the  sides  of  wbick 
they  breed ;  the  Senegal  dove  Colomba  Moega- 
lensis,  is  frequently  observed  by  the  side*  of 
hedses,  in  gardens  and  way-sides. 

ROGK-ROSB,  the  genua  Cistus,  one  of  the 
Cistaoeie,  ornamental  plants  mostly  seed  for 
ornamenting  rock- work,  thouich  some  grow  to 
the  height  of  four  feet ;  they  do  weU  in  most 
garden  soils,  and  may  be  cultivated  either  fron 
seed  or  by  cutting. — RiddeU.  See  Evergreens; 
Ladanum  ;  Labdanum. 

ROCKY  ISLAND,  in  the  China  Sea,  is  a 
small  island  in  lat.  0"  54'  N,^  and  long.  106."* 
48' B. 

ROOOU.  Fh.  Arnotto. 

ROC,  rukh  or  rokh,  a  bird  of  gigantic 
stature,  supposed,  if  not  fabulous,  to  t>e  now 
extinct,  and  to  have  inhabited  Madagasear ; 
mentioned  in  Sinbad  and  Iba  Batuta's  voyages. 
—India  in  the  Iblh  Cent. 

ROD  BAUHINIA.  Eng.  Benhinia  seaor 
dens,  Linn,  Willde. 

RODA.  Guz-.  HiNi>.    Catgut. 

RQDANO.  UiNJ>.  Madder  ;  Rubia  tine* 
torum. 

RODANE.  See  Kelat. 

RODBAR^     See  Kelat. 

RODDA,  an  outcast  tribe  in  Ceyion,   See 
I  Ceylon ;  Rhodia^ 
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&ODENTIA.  An  order  of  the  xnammalia, 
tbe  gnawing  mammals,  or  Gnawing  Tribe,  the 
the  GLirea  of  AuthorSsCompriaiog  the  rata,  mice, 
hares,  rabbits,  guinea  ptguy  squirreU^  in  the 
families  and  general  as  under ; 

Fam,     SciURiD^,  or  Squirrels^ 

Sciums  maiabaricus,  SchinU, 

Sc.maximas,  Blyth,  Hurtf.  \  Jaogli  gilhri...  Hind. 

Malabar  Squirrel  of  Malabar,  W  jnaad,  Neil- 
gharries,  TVavancore. 

Sciurus  maximus,  Schr,  Ell.  Blp, 
KondeDg...v     ...        Cole, 
Kat  berrftK      ...     Bbug. 
BasQ,  Ratuphar  , , 


Per-warsti. 

Karrat... 

Bet-udata. 


Bed  Squirrel  of  Central  India. 
Sciurus  Elphmstonei,  Syhei, 


.Ik    Qond, 
.^    Hind 

T£L. 


••« 


6c.  bombayanua,  Sch.Bll 
Kes-aanalu   Can. 


Red  Squirrel  of  Bombay 
Shekra     >iAHR. 


Western  Ghats,  Malabar,  Mahabaleswur. 
Sciurus  macruroides,  Hodgs, 


S.  bicolor»  var.  lodrca, 
Shingsham      ...  Bhat. 


S.  Ktgaoteus.  McLfUand. 
Black  Hill  Squirrel.  Enq 
Le-hyuk Lep. 


S.  E.  Himalaya,   Nepal,    Sikkim,   Assam, 
Bnrmab. 

Sciurus  macrourus,  Forst  :  Blytlu    Eorsf. 
Sardw, 

S.  Ceylonen8i8,^(M{^.  |  OHzzled  Hill  Squirrel.  £!ng. 
Ceylon  S.  India. 

Sciurus  ephippium,  Mutter.    Borneo. 
Sciurus  lokriah.  ffodg,     Blyth. 


Killi ..... 
Killi-tingdon 


Lep. 


If 


S.  8ubflaviventria.ifcZ2c2^. 

Lokria Net. 

Zhamo Bhot* 

Ormnge-bellied    gray 

Squirrel. 

S.  E.  Himalaya,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Bhotan. 

Sciurus   lokrioides.     Hodg,     Blyth, 

S.  lokriah.  ...  Qray.  \  Hoary-bellied  Gray  Squirrel 

S.  E.  Himalaya,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Bholan. 

Sciurus  Assamensis,  McClelL  Sylhet,  Daeca. 
Sciurus  ferrugineiw,  f,  Cuv,  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  erythrcBus,    Pallaa,  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  erytbrogastor,  Blylh,  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  hyperthrus,  Blyih,  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  chrysonotus,  Blylh,  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  byperythrus,  Is.  Geoff.  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  Phayrei,  Blyth,  N.  B.  India. 
Sciurus  Blanfordi,  Bly  th,  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  atrodorsalis,  ffray.  N.  E.  India. 

Sciurus  palmarum,  Gm.  BL  Ell, 

S.  peniciUAtuB..LBACH. 
GiVhri...    ...       ...     H. 

Beral ••  Bbno. 


••••. 


Mahr. 


liskki... 
Eharri. 

Peninsi^a  of  India. 

Sciurus  tr^»trialus,  Waterhotise, 


Common  striped  squirrel. 

Alalu  Can. 

Vodata       .„     ...    Tel. 
Urta...       .„     AVaddar. 


S.  palmarum.  ...FU.Bl\  S.  Kelaarti.  ...lay, 
S,  brodiei.         ...Layard,  \ 

Striped  Jungle  Squirrel  of  Ceylon  and  Pe- 
ninsula of  India. 

Sciurus  LQyardi,  Blytk,  Travancore  Striped 
Squirrel,  of  Ceylon,  Travancore. 

Sciurus  sublineatus,  ff^cUer.  Blyth. 

S.  del6flserti.(?«nw>.  j  Neilgherry  Striped  Squiurel 

Ceylon,  forests  of  S.  India,  Travancore, 
Neilgherry. 

Sciurus  insignis,  Horgf,     Java. 

Sciurus  McClellandi,  Hon/.  Bh/ik.  Hod, 

S.  chikhura.        ...Blyth.  |  S.  Pembertoni.    Blyth. 
Small   Himalaya  S-^uir- |  Kalli  gangdin....LEPCH. 
rel-  •••      .^Eng.  j 

N.  E.  India,  Himalaya^  Sikim,  Bhotan, 
Kbasva. 

Sciurus  barbel,  Blyth.     Tenasstrim. 
S.Murus  plaptani,  Ilorsf.     jHVii, 
Sciurus  Berdraorei,  Bly,     Mergui. 
Sciurus  europcBus,  Linn.     North  and  Cen- 
tral  Asia,  Europe. 

Gen,    Ptcromys  petaurista.     Pallaa,  Blyth. 

P.  Philippenais         ..  Ell.  \  p  oral. Tieh. 

Brown  flyrngsquirreLENO.  |  Para^haten.  MaLat. 
Pakya.  ...Mahr.  of  Ghat.  |  Oral  of  Kol. 

Forests  of  Ceylon,  peuiusula  of  India,  and 
Central  India. 

Pterorays  inomatus,  h.  Geo/.  Jacg  Blylh. 

P.  albiventer Gray  |  Rusi-gugar.     ...KasKm. 

White-bellied  flying    squirrel.    Eno» 

N.  W.  Himalaya  at  6,000  lo  10,000  feet. 

Pccromys  maffniiicus,  Hodg,  Bly. 
P.  chry8othrix...jyod<7.  |  SciuropteruB  nobilisi^ay. 

Red-bellied  flying  8.,uir-  |  Biyom Lbp. 

re),...  Eng.  I 

S.  E.  Himalaya,  Nepal  to  Bhotan  :  Kha. 
sya  Hills,  Assam  Hills. 

Pceromys  cinerascens,  Blyth.   Burmab. 

Pteromys  nitidus,  Geoff.    Malay  peninsula. 

Pteromya  elegans,  S.  Muller,  Java, 

Pteromys  philiopensis.  Gray.     Philippines. 

Sciuropterus  caniceps  F.  Cu^ier,  Grav. 
Blyth.  ^ 

Pt.  sen  ex Hodg. 

Biyom  chimbo...LKPcu. 


Grey  headed  flying  squir-. 
rel Enq, 


Nepal,  tSikkim 

Sciuropterus  fimbriatus,  Gr.  Blylh. 

Pt.  Leachii, Gray.  \  Gray  flying  squirrel. 

N.  W.  Himalaya,  Simla  to  Kashmir. 
Sciuropterus  baberi,  Blyth  Afghanistan. 

Sciuropterus  alboniger,  Hod^  Blyth. 

S.  Turnbulli Qray.  \  Piam  Piyu... Bhot. 

Khim ...LiEl*.  f 

Black  and  white  flying  squirrel  of  Nepaul 
to  Bhotan. 

Sciuropterns  villosus,  Blyth. 
S.  saRitta,   WaV^er.  \  Hairy  footed  flying  squirrel 

Bhotan,  Sikkim^    Assam  at  3,000  to  6,000 
feet. 
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SciuTopterua  fusoo-capillus,  JerdL.  Bly. 
Small  Tnvanoore  fljiog  aqniiTel...ENO, 

Travaocore. 

Sciuropterus  layardi,  Kel.  Blyth,  Ceylon, 

8oiiiroptera8  spadiceus,  Blyth,    Aracan. 

Sciuropierns  pkayrei,  Blytk,    Pegu,  Teau* 
aerim. 

BdHroptemt  tagitta,  Linn*    Malayana. 

Sciiiropterua  Horafieldiii    Waiterkou§e^    Ma- 
layana, 

Sciuropterus  genibarbist  Rorsf,    Malajana 

Sub'Fam,     Arctomydinae,  Marmots. 

Oen.     Arctomys  bobao,   8ch.   Bly.  Pat. 

lUdia-piu TiBiTf. 

Chibi •.Bhot. 

LjIIO...  ...  ...IjKP. 

Pot  nmmiong, 


'•  »> 


A.  tibetatiiu HoDa. 

A.  hlraatayanttfe  „ 

A.  caudatus Jacq^ 

Bria... CasbJi. 

Tibet  Marmot,  White  marmot  of  EL  Europe, 
Central  Asia,  Snowy  HimaUya,  Kasbmere  to 
Sikkim  at  1 2  to  1 6,000  feet. 

Arctomys  hemachalanus,  Jffodff.  Red  Mar- 
mot. 

A.  tibetaaus...  ,,Modgs,  I  Ohipi Bbot. 

SammioDg Lbp.  |  DruA "Hkveu. 

Oaahmero,  N.  W.  Himalayas  at  8  to  10,000 
feet. 

jPam.  MuRiD^.  The  rat  tribe,  inoludea 
the  Jerboasi  the  Dipodidee  or  JerboidsB  of 
Authors. 

Suh'Fam.    Murinse,  Rats  and  Mice. 

GerbiUas  Indicus,  Ell*  Jerd  BL 

Dipus Hardw^  I  G.  Curieri WaUrk, 

a.  Hardniekii Gm/^,  \  Telka  ...Waddob  Tkl. 

Indian  Jerboa^Rat...£NGk 
Hama  mu8   ...  ..H, 

Jhenku  lodur  SAN8.BBNa. 

All  India. 

Gerbillns  erythrourus,  Oray,  Jtrd.    Desert 
Jerboa  Rat,  of  Punjab,  Uarriana,  Jumn. 

Nesokia  Indica,  Jerd(m, 


Yen-Yelka TaKadi. 

Billa  Ilei Can. 


M.  providena  .....Btliot, 
M.  pyctoria...     ,^  Hodg. 

Kok ....6'an. 

QalatUkoku Til. 


Arvicola  Indica  .„Oray, 
\     Hardm, 

Mns  Kok „ 

Indian  mole  Rat  ...Eno. 

All  India,  Ceylou. 

Nesokia  Haidwiekei,  Jerdon. 
N.  Huttoni Blyth.  I  Short  tailed  mole  rat. 

Gardens  of  India.  Afghanistan,  Bbawulpur. 

Nesokia   Griffithii,    Bon/??   Afghanistan. 

Nesokia  hydrophila,  Oray  ?  ? 
Mashydrophilus  Hodg.  I  Arvicolahydrophila.  Hodg 

Small  Nepal  water  rat,  of  Nepal 

Nesokia  maoropus,  Jerdon. 

MiiB  hydrophilus  .  .Bodg. 

Large  Nepal  water  rat. 

Gtn,  Mus  bandicota,  Beehdein  Blyth. 


H.  gigantens..*     ffardw, 
...     ...  lyittt 

M .  Malabaric  us  •».  Sh€W, 
H.  nemoriTagoa  ,,.Hodg^ 

Bandicoot  rat ...Kiro. 

Indar        3a  ire. 

dbus;  Qhoua  ,•,  Hind. 


M.  perehal...  ...SAaw. 

M.  «etifer..jr«r»/.^». 
Ikria,  IkaTa.M...BBNa. 

Reggin Can. 

Pandikoka...    ...Tsl. 


\l 


Pig-rat,  BandicooUrat,  Ceylon,  India,  Malay- 

ana. 

Mus  Andamensis  Blyth. 

M.  Nioobaricua,  dckenur  |  M.  Setifar C4miat. 

M.  kok  Hwdw  f  I 

Nicobar,  Andameoais  and  Malay  peninaok. 

Mus  rattus,  Lin%.  Big.    £11.  peninsula. 
M.  Rattoides Hodfft.  |  M.  andamen«i8...3l|i<&: 

All  India. 

Mua  deoumanus^  Pall.  Bly.  BUM* 

M.  norreyieOB  ...  Bnfon,  |  ICdeoomawndeaAadj^ 

Manai  ilei Can.  |  Ohar-ka-ehialuu..HDn». 

Brown  Rat...    ..•    Sira.  |  DesMa  Indar... .-Bbm. 

All  India,  Akyab. 

Mas  plurimammis,  Hodg^   Nepal  Rat* 

Mua  tarayensis?  Hodg  P  Qu.  H.   deca* 
manus  ? 

'  Mus  infralineatue,  ffl.  Bfy. 
M.  EUiotii        ...   (?ra]r.  I  M.  folyeaceBS    •m^Qrty 
M.  Aaiaticas  %  ...     Ktl.  \ 

Striped  belliad  field  Rat  ...B9a« 
Buatar,  Madras. 

Mua  mornngensis  ?  Hodgs.  ?  Nepal  Terai* 

Mus  brunneus,  Hodg. 

M.  nemoralis Bty,  \  M.  osqoioaadalia.  Bodgt. 

Tree  Rat  of  Ceylon,  India. 

Mus  rufescena.  Grey. 


M.  bninneascvlnaj 

Bbd^ 
Rnf  eaoeat  tree  Rat 


K.  flayeaoeUR    ...JZ?.  BL 
M.  arboreus*  Buck,  Ham. 

Hon/. 
Qachua  Indur     . . .  BE^'0. 

All  India. 

Mus  niviventer,  BUf.  Bodgs. 

White  bellied  honae  rat  of  Nepal 

Mas  nitidus,  Bly.  Hodgt, 

Shining  Brown  Rat. 

Darjeeling. 

Mus  caudatior,  Hodg*.  Botsf. 
M.  einnamomeiia...  Blyih.  |  Cheanat  Rat, 

Nepal  Burmah. 

Mus  oleraceus,  Skyes.  Ell.  Bly. 
M.  dnm«^cola   ,„ffogd»,  I  M.  povensis... 
liOng-taiied  Tree-Mouse,  |  Marad41ei...  .. 

Ekg.  I  Iteini^yeika 

Ceylon,  all  India, 

Mus  nilagiricus,  Jerdon* 

NeOgheny  Ttae«iouae...£ira^ 

Neilgherries,  Ootacamund. 

Mus  eoncolor,  Blyth^    Thatch-rat  of  Pega 
and  Tenaaserim. 

Mus^badius,  Blg(k,  Bormah. 

Mus  peguensisi  Blfik^    „ 

Mas  gUroides,  Blyih^  Khas^ah, 

Mas  caataneus,  drag,  PhtHppineSi' 

Mus  palmamm,  Seh^  Nicoban, 


..  Gas. 


•■•  .« • 
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Mu8  urbanu8»  f£odg%,  Blyth. 

p{  iiiiiaciilw,£'//./re/crar/.  I  M.  Manyi Qnty. 

M.  diibtus HoUfftoiu  |  Com mou Indian  uiouee. 

C«yloii,  In<:ia. 

Mbs  Itouiourus,  Ilotfgs,  Blyih, 

H.  Nipaltfuiiis...     ,.Hodg,  |  HUl  mouse Etfo. 

HiiOHlfivay  ffDm  Pnnjab  to  Daijeluig. 

AfiiB  crassipea,  Btyth.  Large  footed  mouse 
of  Musaoone, 

Mu$  Jaijeelinp^en^is,  Hoifgs,  Horsf,  Dar- 
jeelin^  mouse  of  Neilgben7^  Darjeelliig. 

Mua  Tytleri,  Bly. 

Loog-Haired  mouse... Eno. 
Drhra  Dhoon. 
Mua  bact  nanus,  Ely, 

M.  g«rblHinu« Bhj,  \  M.  Theobaldi  ...  ...Bly. 

Saiidj  mouse  of  AfghHuUtau,  Casbmere. 

Mns  cervicolor,  Hodg$.  Bltflh, 
y^  albidiveutrii»    ...A{y.  |  Fawu-fiold  Mouse.. .Kno. 
Btfi'gal,  Nepal,  Malabar. 

Kkis  stropbiaius^  Hodg^on^  Nepal. 

Mus  ftilvicfivpntris,  Blyth,  Ceylon  is  the  M. 
eervicolor  of  Kelaart. 

Mus  terricolor,  Blyth.  Earthy-field  mouse 
of  S.  India,  Bengal,  tbe  M.  iepidus,  ElL 

Leggada  platythrix,  Jti^dwi, 

Mas  pb^thrix,     Sykts.  Bly.  EH 

Leeyade    .  ...  Wadodr.  |  Kal-ilei C^N. 

Gijeli'gadn Tel.  |  Kai-yeika  of  Waddus. 

The  brown  spiny  mouse  of  3.  In<Ka. 

Leggada  spinulosa,  Blytk.  The  dusky,  spiny 
mouse  of  the  Punjab  and  Malabar. 

Leggada  Jerdoui,  Bly.  Himalayan  spitiy 
Field  mouse  of  Kunairar,  Sutlej. 

I^ggada  leptda,  Jerdou.  Small  spinyr 
mouse. 


Rh'zomys  pruinosu^,  B/i/.    Khnssfn  liiNsv. 
Rhizomys    castaneus,  JUy.    Burroa)>« 
Riiisfiomvs    sumatrensis,     Bly^    Mdi^^y   Pe» 
ninsula  and  ivlarids. 

Rhissom}S  stuicus,  Gray,    China* 

SvA^Fam.    Ar?icoliDss«  Yoles^  dso. 

AnNcoIa  Roylei,  Oray.   Royal.  Blylk.  Hi« 
malayan  Vole  of  Panjab,.  Cashmere. 

Arvicola  ihricotis.     Darjeling.. 

Neodoa  Siiumeusis,  Hod*/ 9,  Blyth.  Vole  of 
Sikkiw. 

Phaiomys  leacums,  Blyih,  Tibet. 

Jam.      HTSTRICIDiE. 

Sub-Fam.     Uystricinsa.  Porcupines* 
Uyiriji  leucura,.  Syke$.  Bly.  ElL 


Leggada  booduga.  Oray, 

Cbitta-gaoda Tki  . 

^       yelka       ...  ^ 


Mua  lepida EU. 

CkitU-bufkAUi Tkl. 

ChiUyolka ,, 

B.  India. 

Platacanthomys  lasiurus,  Bly.  Pepper  rat 
or  long-tailed  spiny  mouse  of  Westera  ghais 
in  Malabar,  Cochin  and  Travancore* 

Golunda  Ellioltt,  Gray.  Bly. 
Voshlivntus Ell.  \  M.  Coffseus...  Kelaari% 


Sora  paaji  gadur 

...  Yanadi. 


BttJili  rat     Eng. 

Coffee  rat  of  Ceylon     „ 

Guloodi Can. 

Qttlat»yalka..of  Wadpub. 

Ceylon.  &  Indie. 
Golunda  meliada,  Gray^ 

Mua  UnugiDOH'ia.     Fll^ 
Mettsde...       ...Wajduk.     Kera  ilti...  ...Can. 

Mettayelka       ...Tel,  ov 

Yanadc. 

Soft  furred  field  rat  of  S.  India- 

G'olunda  nefrerai  Kd.    Newera^ellia* 

Rhizomys  bndius,  Hogd8,  Bly, 

Bay  BambfM)  Rat Ekq.  |  Rs  minor  „•    '.».  Oray. 

Terai  of  dikkim. 


H.  hinutiroatria.  Brandt. 

H .  Zey  lane nats Blyth,. 

Sah^.ifoyal,  Sara  el  Hind. 

Sajni  « •  ...  Beng. 

Sftori Qnz,  I  Dumsi ... 

Saleuilra Mahb.  |  Ho  igu 


U.  eriatatalndici  .(rreisf 

Yed Can. 

Yeddu  Pandi Tel. 

..  Nepai.. 

...  QOHB, 


The  Indian  porcupine  of  all  India.. 

Hjstrix  bengalensis,  Blylk. 

Bengal  porcupine H,  |  H.  MkUbariea...6oLATSB«. 

Malabar,  Assam,.  BengaL 

Hyslris  loRgicauda,  JfoncU  Bly.. 
Creailesa  porcupine...EKO. 
H.  alophua  ...Bodgton,.  Acanthioo   JaTasieum^. 
H.  Hod^^nii    ...Oray,  .,.P.    Cuvitf, 

Sa-thuuf^ Lkp.    Aoehotiadttnui...KKPA&». 

O^^e    ...  ...LiMBu; 

Nepal  and  Sikkim^ 

Atherura  faaciculab,  Jerd^^   Tipperah  Hilts- 
to  Malayan  peninsuln. 

Fam-,  Leporidflo,  or  Hares. 
Lepus  ruficaudatu%.&^<2^;  Bly* 
Commen  lodian  Hare..,ENO. 


L.  macrotua 
lAmma  .«, 
Molol    ... 


•^Bodg9m- 
...Hind. 

...GONDU 


.Tai.« 


Ti .  i  n  dieua  m       •  •  Hodga. 
Khar-goah.  Hind..  Pkbs. 
Kiiarra      ...Biuio.  Hind. 
8a«ru        ...        ...Be  NO. 

Punjab,  Hindustan^  Malabar  ? 

Lepus  nigricollis,  F,  Cuv,  Bly.  ElL 

L.  melanauoh«n...7«8iai*  I  Black  naped  hue.  IvaL 
Rhargosh  ...  ...H.  |  Muaal...  ,.  Tam. 

Malla Can.  I  Euoddl    ... 

Saaaa         • Marh,  | 

Peninsula  of  India. 

Lepus  ppgnensis,  Bly.  Upper  Burmah. 

Lepus  sinen»iB.     Chii»a« 

Lepus  palllpes  Bogd. 

L,  toLau  Pallas  ffrny. 
Tibet. 

Lepus  tibetanus,  Vaterk. 
L.  oiatolusy         ,^Hogdg.  \  Rubong... 
Tibet. 
Lepus  hispid  us,  Pe&fn.  Bly. 

fliBpldbarQ  ...UK(2. 
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RoGUAN-l-BALSAX. 


nOHILCUXP. 


Terai  from  Goruckpore  to  Assam. 


ROGHAN-I-BED-ANJIU.  Pcia.   Cas?lor 


Lagoni^s  iioylei,  Oyilby.  UiiDalaxan  Mouse    oil. 


L.  Nipalen&is         ...Sodg.  |  L.    HodgHonii^,. Ely il^. 

Bang-ruut  ...   Eunawam.  |  Ilajig-i)uu*  Kusiawar. 

Himalaya. 

Lagomys  euraonisB,  ffo^ff,  Bikkim.  Tibet. 
. . ;  Xiagamys  riifeaoens,  Gmy.  N.   and    Geutral 
Asia,  Afjfcbanistan.     Sise  Mammalia. 

KODEYA.     See  Rbodia.  Rodyah. 

KOPING.  See  Kelat. 


BOII,  Punjabi,  a  hilly  distiict,  heooe 
Koiiilcund. 

ROtiy  a  district  bounded  on  tbe  east  by 
Suwat  and  Kawhmir  ;  west  by  tbe  Helmuud  ; 
north  by  KasUkar  or  Chiirai  aad  Kafiristau 
and  on  the  south  by  the  river  or  aea  of 
Bukkar. 

ROUANA.  Uria.  ?  Tbl.  A  tree  of  Gan- 
jam  and  Gumsur,  of  extreme  beii^bt    30  feet  - 


-'  RODBIGUE.  All  island  in  the  Indian  I  tolerably  common  and  burnt  for  firewood  ; 
Ocean,  in  lat.  19^  41'  S.,  long.  63 "^  29'  E.,  wooden  pestles  and  plougbsharifs  are  flome- 
extends  aUoQt  15  mileSf  and  is  about  G  or  7  times  made  of  this  wood. — Captain  Mat- 
miles  in  breadth.  I  donald. 

RODUNG.    la  the  trade  lists  of  the  N.  W.       ROHI.    Hind.  Pji-,  a  kind  of  son,  or  stiff 


Frontier  of  ludiH,  are  two  kiuds  of  madder,  one 
called  *^  rodunic  kuhree,"   ^ro«n  Mt  Kandahar, 


loam. 


BOHILCUND.  a  Rohilla  jaghin   Here,  the 


'which  is  superiori  and  the  other  kiii<(  *'  rodung    pathan  race  arentiinerous,  but  form  only  asmaU 


phuneah."  The  plant  is  stated  to  require  three 
years  to  come  to  maturity.  Toe  value  of 
madder  brought  thrauj^li  the  Biiuch  and  Afghan 
.mountains,  is  stated  to  be  £12,228.  Multan 
is  a  great  emporium  for  maddtr*  The  Kabul 
merchants  come  tiiitlivr  direct  from  Dera  Ismail 
Xban«  via  Leia  and  exclmn^e  their  madder  tor 
'cotton  and  indigo. — i/r,  Davis  in  Poicelis* 
Hand  Book,  VoU  1-  p.  463. 

RODYaH,  a  forest  race  amongst  the  Kan- 
dyaus.  They  are  skilful  in  the  manufacture  of 
rope  from  the  black  fibre  of  the  leaf  stalk  of 
tbe  Caryota  -urens. 

ROE,  Sir,  Thomas^  ambassador  from  James 
I.  of  England  to  the  Moghul  Court,  iu  16 1 5. 
He  lauded  at  Surat  with  great  pomp  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Court  of  the  eiuperur  Jehaugir, 
then  at  Ajmir. 

ROE  of  Europeans,  in  Borneo,  Cervulus 
▼agiiialis.  Bodd,  Gray. 

ROE.  Fish  roes,  red  fish,  and  sardines, 
.«A)  Malay  condiments,  and  the  species  used 
iu  the  preparation  are  Alausa  toli,  (Iknn 
'trubokj  Engraulis  Bfi.wnii,  (Bunga  ayer  or 
badah,)  Dussumieria  acuta  (Tambau-buUt)  and 
Clitneonia  perforata,  ( lambau-nepes  or  batub). 
'^Cantor. 

.     ltO£F£RO.   Dan.  Rape  seed. 
•     !ftOER,  Dr.    A  learneil   orientalist,  for  long 
*]!btatiaiA  'Co  the  Bengal   A&iatic  Society,  Cal- 
cutta. 

ROG    DcT     Rve. 

ROOa  CHETrU,  or  Pindi  bouda,  Tel. 
Anisochiliis  Cinnoeus,  WalU 

ROGEWYN  or  Regewiu  Island,  sometimes 
called  Passage  Island*  in  the  Pitt  Strait,  is 
small  and  lies  near  the  southern  shoie,  iu 
its  western  entrance. 

ROGHAN.  P£fts.  Oil ;  Ointment ;  Balsam  ; 

R0GHAN.I.BAL3AN.  Paaa.  Balsama. 
deudron  Gileadense.   Opobaham. 


part  of  the  population.  The  distnct  is  in  the 
N.  W.  Provinces  of  India,  and  has  the 
towns  of  Bareilly,  *  Bijuore,  Moradaliad, 
Badaon,  and  Shah  Jehanpur.  Tbe  int 
settlers  of  the  Rohilla  Afghans  wer«  two 
brothers,  Shah  A  lam  and  Hoosain-Khan.  The 
son  of  the  first  of  thesf,  Daood-Kban,  achieved 
some  distinction  iu  the  earlier  pari  of  the 
18lh  century.  But  the  rise  of  the  family  is 
owing  mainly  to  his  son.  All  Mahomed  JChan^ 
said  to  have  been  of  hindoo  extractioii,  but 
who  was  adopted  by  Daood  Khan.  'Wken  ^ 
Mahrattas  had,  in  1771,  placed  Shah  Alam  oa 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  they  tarned  their  attention 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Rohilla  eoiuttry.  On 
the  cession  of  Hohilcund  to  the  British 
Government  in  1801,  the  family  were  enn- 
tinued  in  their  possessions.  Ahmad  Ali  Kbau 
died  in  1839.  The  suecession  of  bia  only 
daughter  was  rejected,  and  the  arxt  bdr, 
Mahomed  Saeed  Khan,  the  eldest  son  of 
Gholam  Mahomed  Khan,  was  put  in  posses* 
sion  of  the  estate.  For  his  services  daring  the 
rebellion  of  1857,  the  nawab  rrceired  a  grant 
of  land  yielding  Rupees  1,04,409,  It  was 
at  first  intended  to  grant  the  pergiissah 
of  Kasheepore,  but  villages  on  the  Moradabad 
and  Bareiily  frontier  were  afterwards  substitut- 
ed. 'The  nawab  also  received  the  digni- 
ty of  knight  of  the  nost  exalted  order  ef 
the  Star  of  India.  The  area  of  the  Rampois 
lerritory  is  1,140  square  miles,  and  tbe 
population  is  !$»(),232.  In  Rohilcuud,  tiie 
mahornedan  landlords  rose  in  the  revoil 
of  1857,  and  not  the  hindu.  The  latter 
suifereu  much  in  the  interregnum,  and  wen 
sincert-ly  glad  at  the  restoration  of  peace; 
The  Boksa,  are  a  forest  tribe  in  westoa 
Rohilcund,  and  in  part  of  the  foreata  of  the 
Sewdlik  hills  of  Dehra  Dhoon.  Thej  aie  of 
short  stature  and  spare  habits  with  bread  faces 
depresscU  noses,  prognathous  jaws,  thick  lips 
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T«ry  scanty  beard  mad  mustAches^  bnt  not 
darker  ia  colour  than  the  ordinary  hindu9  of 
the  country.  They  are  reputed  to  be  ekilfui  in 
witehoraft.  They  are  very  ignorHut  ami  in- 
dolent, but  aimple,  inoffensive  and  f2:ood  hu* 
immred.  They  have  a  scanty  rude  cultivation, 
and  collect  forest  produce  and  wash  goM,  bui 
they  have  no  caste,  eat  4ilmo«i  anything. 
They  have  no  separate  languakse.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  dying  out.  They  are  said  to 
enjoy  a  wonderful  .imraanity  from  the  effects 
of  malaria.  The  Bhihar  are  an  aboriginal  tribe 
of  the  upper  Doab,  called  in  the  Doab,  Bheiin- 
har  and  in  B'»hilcuod,  Behar.  They  were  ex* 
pelled  from  Niranii  and  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts by  the  Bir  Giijar  raj  put.  The  Bhar  of 
northern  India,  called  also  Bharat,  Raj- bhar 
and  Bbarpatwa,  an  ahorigiual  race  following 
the  meanest  of  avnoations,  especially  that  of 
Bwineherds.  In  the  hills  east  n(  Mirsapur, 
there  are  some  Bhar  rajas  Tradition  ascribes 
to  them  the  whole  country  from  Gorapur  to 
Bundelkund  and  many  old  stone  forts.  Prof. 
Wilson  supposes  it  possible  that  the  name 
oomes  from  Bharata  an  ancient  name  of  India.  I 

Aharwarrah  is  a  territory  which  contains 
many  districts  in  the  north-east  frontier 
of  Malwa.  The  tribe  or  caste  are  the  Ahar^ 
from  whom  the  territory  derives  its  names 
of  Afaarwarah  and  the  Aharat,  are  spread 
tbrongh  Rohilcnnd  and  other  districts 
in  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  following  pastoral 
pursuits.  They  claim  to  be  descended  from  the 
yadu  race  of  Rajpu*s.  See  Bajpoot.— '^t^i- 
mm'g  Treaties. 

B0H1LLA»  Pushtu.  A  term  by  which 
Afghans  in  Western  India  are  known.  From 
Roh,  a  mountain,  henoe  Kohilla,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  mountain,  also  Rohileund.  Colonel  Tod 
states  that  some  of  the  Affghana  being  driven 
from  Egypt  by  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  they 
wandered  eastwards  till  they  arrived  under  that 
peak  of  the  mountains  west  of  the  Indus  called 
8u1imani-koh,  or  *'  Hill  of  8obmon/'  where 
they  halted.  O; hers  draw  their  descent  from  the 
loet  tribes.  They  are  a  very  marked  race, 
and  as  unsettled  as  their  forefathers,  serving 
every  where.  They  are  fine  gallant  men,  and 
when  managed  by  such  officers  as  Colonel 
Skinner,  make  exoellent  and  orderly  soldiers  ; 
fiennell  describes  the  KohiUa  of  Bohilound 
aa  a  tribe  from  the  mountains  that  lie  between 
India  and  Persia,  who  erected  an  independent 
atate  on  the  east  of  the  Ganges,  and  within  80 
nilea  of  Delhi.  The  Rohilla,  who  conquered 
the  extensive  territory  in  which  the  eity 
of  Bareilly  stands,-  and  bestowed  on  it  the 
Hmne  of  Rohilcnnd,  were  a  tribe  of  Affghan 
Mahomedans.  Their  intolerance  drove  the 
gfeater  part  of  the  hindoo  inhabitants  from  the 
tract  ;  but  successive  swarms  from  Affghanis- 


tan  supplied  the  place  of  those  fugitives,  al^d 
kept  the  country  iu  a  high  slate  of  cuUivation. 
The  restless  and  enterprising  character  of.  the 
RohiUas  led  to  constant  encroachments  by 
them  on  the  posaessions  of  the  Nawab  Vizeer 
of  Oudh.  The  latter,  wearied  with  resistance, 
claimed  British  aid  as  his  allies ;  and  Mr. 
Hnstings,  aetuote^l  undonbtedly  by  a  foresight: 
of  the  consequences  tihieh  might  ensue  from 
such  an  influx  of  mahoniedau  soldiery  into  the 
territories  within  the  Ganges,  undertook  the' 
war.  The  Rohillas  were  sulxlued  ;  and  their 
country  WHS  made  over  to  the  Nawab  Viseer  ; 
a  portion  of  it  rontaiuing  the  city  of  RaQ^pore 
with  some  dependent  towns,  being  assigned  to 
the  heir  of  Hafis  R^hmat  as  a  jagheer  which  ^ 
was  to  be  held  of  Oude  on  feudal  oondi- 
tiona ;  subsequently,  the  provinces  in  question 
were  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Nawab  Vizeer, 
and  the  fealty  of  the  Nawab  of  Rampore  was 
transferred  to  the  Baiisli  Government. — 
lifmne/rs  Jtfemotr,  p.  19.  MurquU  of  Easi^ 
inffs*  PHvcUe  Jomtnal^  Vol  tl  ^.  114-116.-— 
WiUm'9  Qlo$».  Mr.  OampbeUy  p  47.  Mal^ 
calm's  Centr.  Ind. .  Vol  L  p.  325.  Tod's 
Rajaslkan,  Vol.  1.  p,  672. 

ROHINI.  A  constellation,  personified  aa 
one  of  the  wives  of  the  moon.  Sea  Budh  i 
Krishna  ;  Surva  ;  Uma. 

BOH  IRA.  HcND.  Tecoma  undulata. 

ROHIIA  SARAStiUPA.  Sans*  Cress 
seed. 

ROHITA.  the  son  of  king  Hariichandra 
given  by  Varuna  but  subsequently  required  aa 
a  sacrificiRl  victim  by  the  same.     See  Indian 

ROHITAKA.  Tel.  Amoora  rothituka. 
TT.  ^.  A. 

ROHRf.  A  town  on  the  bank  of  the  Indus 
immediately  opposite  to  the  island  of  Bukkur. 
Rohri  is  an  ancient  site,  no  doubt  succeeding 
Alor,  the  capital  of  Upper  Sind  at  the  period 
of  the  mahomedan  invasion,  and  Whose  re- 
mains are  still  known  and  pointed  out  near  it. 
— MassoHiJourueyi,  Vol.  L  pp.  B62and  363, 

ROHTUCK.  A  district  of  the  Funjah  Its 
principal  products  are  grain  of  all  kinds, 
saccharine  articles,  cotton,  ghee,  and  saltpetre. 

BOHU  or  Rohoo,  HiND.  Cyprinnj 
denticulatus.  Tiie  •'  Ro-hoo*'  and  the  "  Mir. 
gall"  resemble  each  other  in  size  and  habRs ; 
they  are  very  much  like  the  salmon,  but  have 
tiny  little  mouths  with  no  teeth.  The  "  ro-hoo** 
in  season  has  very  pretty  red  fins,  and  both 
have  aah-colored  backs,  with  silvery  bellies  ; 
they  attain  to  the  weight  of  20  lbs.,  and 
afford  the  angler  excellent  sport  at  botton^ 
fishing,  sometimes  engaging  him  for  an  hour 
before  he  can  attempt  to  land  his  fish'. 

ROHUN.  Beng.  also  Rohun8|  Rghitaka* 
HiKD,  Soymida  febrifuga,  Ju9St  ' 
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EOHUN  BAHK,  BobuD^ke^ckriku 
Hohanse  Cortex,  Bark  of  So^rmida  febrifufru, 
is  not  spotted  with  rusty  patcbet,  and  tiie  in- 
side is  dark  reddish  brown,  nitric  acid  does  not 
stain  il  of  a  bright  scarlet.  These  tests  distin- 
Ifuish  it  from  the  poisonous  bark  t>f  the  4iux  vo- 
mica tree  (Knchila^)  which  is  commoidy  sold 
far  it  lit  the  bnzars  of  Bengal. — Be0ff.  Phar» 

}miBLLEO.   Tku    Prawn. 

'BOI^^.  Hind.  A  kind  of  bell-meta),  the 
Xawanof  Amriisar. 

KOIONG.    nimy.  Dolicfaos  uniflorus. 

&OJHA,  also  Kojhan*  See  Kbyber ; 
Kclat. 

JiOKA.  Accord ing'to  the  statements  made 
to  Mr.  Crawfun^by  Buiei  'traders,  themselves 
settlers  in  the  island,  Floras  isinbabited  by 
tfix  dilTerent  nations,  speaking  as  many<di^ 
ferent  langunger ;  the  £nde,  the  Maiigarai, 
the  Kio,  ihe  lloka,  the  Konga.  end  ^he 
Galetentf,  names  deiived  Itoid  the  principal 
ptaees  ofthefivresideirce.  *Captain^eppelaays 
that  the  natives  c^iptured  from  the  island  used 
to  be  much  esteemed -by  U»e  Celebes  •pirates, 
ita  slaves,  and  he  giveff  the  following  trnnsla* 
tionfrom  a  Dutch  journal:*— '*  On  the  island 
ofFlores,  there  lives  a  race  called,  on  the  south 
Qoast,  Itftkka,  who  not  only  devour  their 
enemies,  but  with  whom  cnstom  requires  that 
ihe  sou  shall  cut  trlie  body  of  his  deceased 
father  in  pieces,  and  &ell  iheHesh  to -the- in- 
habitants at  the  high  price  of  iU  weight  in 
gold.  This .  flesh  is  greedily  eaten  by  the 
people  as  a  great  delicacy.  If  the  father  was 
heavy  and  -of  great  siae,  the  son  considers 
himself  particularly  fortunate.  The  population 
of  Endore,  on  the  same  island,  is  also  very 
greedy  of  human  flesh.  But  these  cannibals 
ix>nfine  themselves  to  the  heart,  which,  with 
incredible  dexterity,  they  extract  from  the 
body,  by  giving  a  blow  under  the  left  shoul* 
der  blade,  it  is  then  cut  into  very  small 
pieces,  eaten  completely rawby  the  bystanders, 
who  belong  to  the  same  race.**  Captain  <£leppel 
adds,!  am  not  able  to  corroborate  this,  Galeteng 
Sa  a  locality  in  the  island  of  Floree,  occupied  by 
uraoe  so  called.— ^orj^ur^A.  Bikmore,  tit. 
KeppeVs  'Indian  Arcfiipelqgo^  Vol  n.p*  149. 
Orawfurd^s  Diet.  p.  I.  See  Indie,  p  852, 

ROKA.  See  Elcsja. 

BOKAM— f  A  light  red  coloured  wood  of 
Penang,  used  for  boxes  and  furniture. — Oai. 
Ex.  1851. 

EOKEN.  Geb.  Rye. 

BOKBI.  A  village  near  the  Indus,  in 
the  Bunno  district,  near  it  are  found  remains 
cf  Greeksculpture. 

BOL.  Hind.    Alumshide. 

BOLA.  UiNP.  An  artificial  colored  powder 
made  of  the  Trapa  bispinosa  flour,  colored 
«ritb  '<  kussuttba"  and  '*  kamela,"  &c.    It  is 


used  by  Undus  during  Hie  carnival,  or  hn^t 
festival  to  throw  at  one  another. — Foweli's 
Hand-Book,  Vol.  L  /».  454. 

ROLONO,  the  hard  central  part  of  wheal 
grains.  See  S  lojee  -;  Wheat. 

ROMA.  A  consifterable  island,  ne«r  Tiinory 
in  Int.  7«  44'  S.,  mA  lonir.  12?*  l»'  E. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC.  A  »^t  <»f  chris- 
tians  who  recognize  the  Popp  of  Rome  as  tlieif 
spiritual  and  temporal  chiff.  Thsy  fona  in 
India  the  largest  body  of 'the  native  chriatians* 
The  dates  of  Romish  doctrint^s,  are 

[u vocation  of  Saints  700  (Purgatory  A.  1> ^438 

Image  WnrsbipA.  D.787  Sersu  Saeraineota.  1547 
Infaiiibility  ...107^  Apoerjpftl  Bik-Iu  ...1£47 

Transubstaiitiation  I2i5  Priastly  Intentiun.  1&4J 
Supremacy  ...1215  Veuial  Sins  ...1563 

Half  Communion  ..  1 41 C  j Sficrilice  of  tbe  lAasa.  15^ 

Indulgences  introduced  in  the  15lh    Century 
but  not  sanctioned  by   a  Council  till  1563. — 
"CAurdtmam'^  Magazine  for  January  1 8  46. 

ROMAN  CAIHOLIC  SYRIANS.  See 
MesepotanMa. 

ROMAN  CHAMOMILE.  Antherois  nobilis. 
'^Linn, 

ROMANU  ISLANDS,  Frontlnsr  Point 
Romania,  which  is  in  lat.  l^*  22'  U"  N^  am 
six  in  number,  and  extend  for  about  2 4  o^^ 

HOMAN  lOGA.  See  Karen,  p.  466. 

ROMANS.  A  name  applied  to  tberulers  and 
people  of  ancient  Kome,  irho  aiieceed^d  the 
Greeks  in  Hieir  Asiatic  territories.  The  Rcmiaus 
conquered  most  parts  of  Europe,  ihe   northf-m 
part  of  Africa,  Syria  -and  Palestine    and    1^ 
iastinj^  improvements  in  the  roads  and  eiliiea- 
tion   of  the   countries  which  they   ooompieii. 
Romance  langiiaKCs,  via.,  Italian,  Wallacfaiaiia 
Provencal,  Frendi,  Spanish,  and  Portngiiesei 
are  closely  related  to- each  other,  all  denied  fnna 
Latin.  Among  the  hindoos  of  India  bk  maBf 
social  customs  similar  to  those  of   the  aneieiit 
Romans.     As  regavds  4he  proprielory  right  of 
land,  we€nd  a  form  of  ownership  in  British  In- 
dia which  ought  at  once  to  rivet  oor  alteiitioA 
from  its  exactly  fitiing  In  with  the  ideaa  which 
our  studies  in  the  law  el  persons   wo«ld  lead 
as  to  entertain  respecting  the  original  conditioa 
of  propeity.     The  village  community    of  India 
is  at  once  an  organized  frntriarclial  society  and 
an  assemUaga  of  oo-proprietors.  The  pcraoMil 
relations  to  eaeh  other  of  the  men  who  oohk 
pose  it  are  indistingnishably  confounded   with 
their  proprietary  rights,  and  to  the  attempta  of 
English  functionaries  to  separate  the  two  Bsf 
be  assigned  aome  of  tbe  most  formidable  nis- 
carriages  of  Anglo-Indian  admintstratiou.    Sa 
soon  as  a  son  is  bom,  he  acquires   a  vested 
interest  in   his  father's  snbatance  ;  and  the 
domain   thus  held  in  common  is  aoBietiBMS 
administered  by  an  elected  manager,  but  mora 
generally  by   the  eldest  representative  of  the 
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«liit8tUiie  of  the  stoek*  The  yilUee  commnDity,  | 
ho«e?er,  b  more  tliaa  a  body  of  co-proprietors  4 
it  is  «n  organised  aociely  having  its  atalT  of 
officers  for  internal  governmeDt.    This   aeeius 
evitieiitly   ihe  type  of  ihe  Geas,  or  House,  of 
the  ancient  Komaus,  and  it  is  remarkable  that, 
although  both  iu  India  and  at  BoHie  each  com* 
Bittuiiy  was  asaamed  to  have  sprung  from  two 
eofomoti  ancestors, the  fact  was  that  these  houses 
aihl  viilagea  were  recruited  by  new  members 
who  were  admitted  by  adoption  or  by  some  atia- 
liigous  process.  Nor  are  those  proprietary  bro- 
Mierboods  eoafroed  to  India.  The  researches  of 
HMXtiiausen  and  Tengoborski  have  lately  proved 
that  the  Sussian  villagesare  organised  commu- 
nities of  a  similar  character.    And  the  same 
priueiple  seems  to  prevail  in  Servia,  in  Croatia, 
and  the  Austrian  Sdavouia— in  fact,  wherever 
fettdsKty  has  had  small  influence,  and  wherever 
there  is  the  nearest  affinity  between   Ihe  West* 
em  and  the  Eastern  world.    Nor  is   the  obser'* 
Tation    unimportant    that  the     colonists  of 
New  Zealand  were  long  engaged  in   disputes 
with  the    natives    which    t^iroed   upon     the 
precise  point  under    discuesion.    \Vt)ile    the 
tk>lonial  Government  insisted  that  any  member 
of  a  tribe  is  entitled  to  sell  his  land   to  whom* 
ooever  he  pleases  ;  the  natives  insist  that  »U 
though  one  member  may  transfer  it  to    any 
other  member  of  the  same   tribe,  he   cannot 
transfer  it  to  any  person  who  is  not  a  meml)er 
without  the  consent  of  the  whole  tribe,  l>ecause 
of  the  existerroe  of  wliat   has    b<  en   called   a 
tribal  righU    This  instance  certainly  tends  to 
show  that  in  the  mind  of  a  New-Zealander  the 
idea  of  joint  ownership  precedes  that  of  sepa- 
rate ownership.  By  the  Roman  law,  the  father 
sras  certainly  legarded  father  as  a  steward  than 
a  proprietor  of  his  goods,  and  accordingly  was 
not,  at  first,  permitted  to  dispose  of  his  property 
as  he  pleased  after  his  death. 

According  to  the  author  of  the  Periplas 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  Arabia  Felix  or  Aden  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Romans  shortly  before 
his  time,  and  Bean  Vincent  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Caesar  in  whose  reign  this  event 
took  place  was  the  emperor  Claudius.  The 
object  of  destroying  so  flourishing  a  port  is 
not  difficult  to  determine.  FrOm  the  time 
that  the  Bomana  first  vbited  Arabia  under 
^lius  Gallus,  they  had  always  maintained  a 
footing  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  it  is 
.probable  that  Claudius,  being  desirous  of  ap- 
,propriating  the  Indian  trade  to  the  Bomans, 
sought  a  pretext  of  quarrel  with  Aden  in  order 
.that  be  miglit  by  its  destruction  divert  the 
Indian  trade  to  the  parts  of  Egypt.  Valerian  a 
JBtoinan  sovereigu  having  been  conquered  by 
8hapur  in  a  fort  near  Auiioch,  was  led  into 
Susiana  ;  where  the  Persian  monarch  under- 
taking some  extensiyc  structures  (at  Shush^ 


ter),   oblia[cd   hia    captive  to    assist     in   the 
work,  by  procuring   experienced    artists  from 
Borne  or  Greece,  and  he  promised  tltat  libeity 
should    be   the  reward    of   the  co-operation. 
The   task     was    performtv',   autl  S  ha  pur   ob- 
i>erved  his   promise  ;    but    lirst    cut  off  the 
Bomnn  chiefiain's  nose,  to  brand  him  with  an 
indelible    mark   of    captivity.     'Ihe     Ri)nians 
generally  burned,  but  thry  sometimes  buried  ; 
their  dead  children  who  died  in  infancy  wee 
interred   in   the  immediate   ni-ighbourhood  of 
their  former  homes.  Their  sepulchral  urns  with 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  commonly   buried 
about  two  feet   below  the  surface^  and  their 
memorial  stones  were  often  inscribed.     They 
used  the  sarcophagus  or  massive  ttone  oofiiii 
and  also  the  tumulus  or  barrow.   The  Romans 
bore  their  dead  with  much  lamentation  to  the 
funeral   pile,  on  which,  after  being  li^^hted, 
they  cast  the  robes  and  arms  of  the  deceased, 
as  well  as  the  slaughtered  bodies  of  his  favorite 
animals.     The  Bomans  had  peculiar  modes  of 
divination :   their  dies    fasti,   nefasti,     their 
auguries,  &c. ;  amongst  the  liindoos,  although 
they   are   not  individnally  acknowledged  ex« 
oept  in  confined    districts,   and    although  the 
legality  of  their  worship  is  sometimes  denied 
by  the  bramins,  are  the  village  gods,  of  which 
each  village  adores  two  or  three,  as  its  especial 
guardians,  but  sometimes  as  its  dreaded  per- 
secutors and  tormentors.     They  bear  some  re~ 
semblance    to  the   penates  or  lares   of  the 
Romans ;  and,  like  them,  they  are  sometimes 
the  recognized  god  of  the  whole  nation  either 
in  their  generally    received    characters,  or  in 
local  iu carnations  but    much    ofteuer  they 
are  the  spirits  of  deceased  persons,  who  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  neighbourhood* 

The  writing  character  of  the  ancient  Romans 
is  now  used  by  most  of  the  people  of  £uropo 
and    by   the   British   and    their  Colonies. 

With  much  in  common,  in  the  aev^al 
Indidn  tongues,  it  at  first  seems  an  easy 
matter  to  become  acquainted  with  them.  But 
at  the  first  step  there  is  this  difficulty  that 
every  dialect  has  its  separate  alphabet  and 
every  province  has  two  or  three  alphabets  in 
use.  The  various  nationalities  cannot  use 
each  others  books  not  write  to  each  other. 
Even  were  it  possible  out  of  the  fourteeu  cur* 
rent  alphabets  of  India  to  aelect  one  for  uni« 
versal  use,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  it  is 
not  extremely  difficult  to  read,  difficult  to  write* 
and  difficult  to  print.  The  natives  themselves 
esnnot  read  them  fluently.  Even  pundits  snd 
moonshees  are  continually  obliged  tof  ause  for 
the  purpose  of  spelling  the  words.  A  fluent 
reader  of  any  of  the  native  characters  is  almost 
unheard  of,  but  a  mere  boy  who  is  taught  the 
Roman  characters*  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  read  anything  that  is  given  to  him 
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without  stopping.     Writing:,  it  may  well   be 
imagined,  is  still  more   difficult.    As  a  general 
rule  it  is  impossible  to  write  fast  in  the  nfttive 
alphabets  without   mnkins;   so  many  blimdars 
ftfid  omissions  tbat  the  manuscript  beoomes  an 
ttDintelligible  scrawl.    The  greatest  diffieulfy 
of  all,  howerer,  occurs  in   printing.     For  one 
dialect  a  fount  of  t^pe  is  rpquired  consisting  of 
not  less  than  700  letters,  simple  and  compound; 
another  requires   900  letters  ;  a  third  1,000, 
and  so  on,  the  cost  of  preparing  sueh  a  fount 
end  the   difficulty    which  a  cotiipositor  h^s  to 
contend    with    in   havinsr    a  *'case"     before 
him  with  this  prodigious  collection  of  charnoters 
are  great.   With  one  chnraeter  in  cotnmon  use, 
it     would  be  compartititety    easy  to  fr<ime 
two  diotionarles-^one  with  words  common  to 
the  Arian   family,   the  other  with   Dra?idian 
words  ;  but  the   many  wriiten  characters  has 
rendered  that  impossible,  and  befbre  the  end  of 
the   1 9th  Century   if   no  unexpected  change 
occur,  the  fioglish'  language  will  hare  become 
the  chief  medium  of  intercourse   between  the  j 
%«iious  races  in  British  India. — MuU^r*8  Lm^ 
luresyp.  \^^-^i}u8eljf*8  Travds,  Vol.    1.  p, 
287.     77</.  Jour.  July  1867, qufiting  Maddens 
Sepulchres,  FoL  L  jp.  862-457.  Sfpki»sfon4*8 
NUtory  of  India^  p.  179-180.     Kennedy  on 
the  Origin  of  Langua§fs,  jp.  16.     Bee  Lustral 
ceremonies  ;  Indin ;  Infanticide;  Lini<a  ;  Mag- 
netic Needle  ;  Polyandry  ;  Viswakarma* 

ROMANZONITBS.     See  Garnet. 

ROME.     See  Sanskrit ;  Semitic  ra'^es. 

BOMISGUB  HAMILLBR.  0«n.  Camo- 
mile. 

ROMUSK.  HlNB.  Khamnns  virgatus. 
RON\K.  HiSD  Siipagrostis  plumoea. 
RONDELETIA  ASIATIC  V.---Zt»».  Syn. 
<tf  Stylocoryne  Webera,— il.  Ridi. 
KONDELETIA  TINCTORIA. 

Tama  yok....BuRM.  |  Tooro  lodh....HiKD. 

A  small  ti^ee,  of  the  Kotah  and  Mewar 
jungles,  wood  dark-brown,  adapted  from  the 
fineness  of  the  grain  and  elegance  of  colour,  for 
t>mamental  work  :  the  bark  is  used  in  dyeing 
red.  In  Pegu,  the  Rondeletia  tinctoria  to- 
gether with  Mangifera  attennata,  Anacardinm 
oecidcntale,  Zizyphus  jujdba,  Averrhoa  caram- 
bola,  Pierardia  sapota,  Ahcestrclobus  carnea, 
Ancestrolobus  mollis,  are  all  adapted  from  the 
fineness  of  their  grain:  and  elegance  of  colour, 
for  common  work.  Its  wood  is  a  of  dark  brown 
colour,— Z)r«.  McClelland,  p.  13*.  Itvine 
Oenl.  Med   Top. 

RONDIT.  The  villages  of  Hondn,  are  most- 
ly small  \  they  have  abundance  of  fruit-trees. 
The  apricot  of  Which  is  the  commonest.  Alt 
over  the  hills  of  Rondu,  the  juniper  is  rather 
common,  and  seemingly  quite  at  home  both  on 
the  higher  ridges,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine  close  to  the  river.    Roudu  i$  remarkable 


for  producing  a  true  pine,  the  Pima  ri. 
celsa.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  clear  of  sbow, 
the  manure  wbi6h  has  been  accunsvlaU-d  during 
the  preceding  year,  consistini^  of  the  eonteiits 
of  the  cowhouse  and  stable,  mited  with  erevy 
sort  of  refuse,  is  carried  in  small  baakeU  to 
the  fields,  Ofi  which  it  is  deposited  in  sasall 
heaps.  It  is  then  spread  wMUmnXj  over  the 
surface  by  hand.  Occasionally  the  field  has  had 
a  previons  ptoutching,  but  it  is  more  iiaaally 
in  the  state  in  which  it  had  been  left  af«* 
ter  the  harvesting  of  the  previous  crop.— 
Dr.  Thomson's  Travels  in  Western  Himttlafa 
and.  Tibet,  pp.  256,  S57,  S59. 

RONG-.  Malay.  Sf asf.  Ga.mboge  ;  Hebia* 
den/?rt»n  gatnbogioides. — Oretkepm, 

RONGDO,  meaiiin;;  the  disitrict  of  defiles,  is 
an  elevated  district  on  the  bend  of  the  lodnsi 
and  on  the  frontier  of  the  Gilgit  and  Hasora 
countries.  It  is  to  ibe  westward  of  Baiti  and 
lias  an  area  of  1 ,440- sqntire  mil<*s.  It  is  about 
8,000  f(*et  above  the  sea,  the  mean  of  its  vil* 
lages  being  6,^0  feet.  The  people  are  of  Ti- 
betan hnbits.  See  India;  Knilaa  or  Gangri 
Kanve  ;  Mnryul  ;  Skardo. 

KONG-GENG.  BoR&f.  Dancing  girls  of 
Burma. 

RONGUEDUE,  Ronkedor  or  Bankedor. 
Singh.  A  rogne  or  solitary  elephant. 

ROXG-YUL.  See  India  ;  Maryul. 

RONTAli.    Jav.    Borassus  flabellifonnts. 

ROOA.— ?  A  coin. 

ROODER-PRAGUE.     See  Kedaraatk. 

ROODRA.  Sams,  from  rood,  to  cry.  Sea 
Rodra. 

HOODRAKKHU.  Bbno.  Eleocarpus  ga^ 
nitrus. 

ROODRAKSHA.  Sans,  from  Boodra,  a 
name  of  Siva  and  Aksha,  an  eye. 

ROOH.  A  spirit,  Rooh-i-siflin  lower  spirit ; 
Rooh-i-Jari,  a  travelling  spirit  ;  Rooh-i* 
Moqeen,  a  resident  spirit  -,  Rooh-i  Aolwee^ 
the  lofty  spirit. 

ROOI«  HiNn.  Oottoo  wool.  Gossypifnt 
Indicum— Z;aw. 

ROOK.  Corvus  frajrilegns  of  Enropp.Tf. 
and  W.  Asia,  Afghanistan,  Peshawar  valley, 
Kashmir  :  replaced  in  China  and  Japan  by  6, 
pHstinator. 

ROOKMTNI.  Saks.,  from  Rookma  (gt^dX 
the  name  of  a  king. 

ROOK'N.l-TAMINL 

ROOEOO.  Arab.  The  stooping  posture  ia 

E  raver.     Roukoo-kee-tuaboeh^     Akab. 
eli  in  the  hand  at  prayers. 
ROOMEE-MUSTKI.  Bibng.  Fistacia 
tiscns ;  mastidi. 

ROOM'AH.    a  riyernear  Narraingmii  k 
the  Sabathoo'  circle. 
ROOFER,  or  Roopcn.  See  Kunairar. 
ROOPOOR.  Sec  Kunawar. 
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BOOBADEA.  Uuia.  A  tree  o(  »«iijiim 
nnd  (Jumtur,  eitTetne  height  1  2  fret,  circuiD- 
£:rence  1  Tooti  and  hei^lit  from  ilie  grouiiil 
to  ihd  iuUrseclion  of  tlie  firbt  branoh  u  leet. 
Tlie  fruit  i*  entail  ;  but  no  um  »  aMe  of 
tbe  utmd.-^Cfptain  MacJonaU. 

BOOSA  OIL.  Akolo  Uihd.  or  Grass  oil  is 
obtained  from  the  Andropogoa  calamut  aronia- 
tici)!,  a  nalivti  of  the  low  hilla  at  tlia  baae  «f  the 
HiniHb;*;  alaa  found  at  Asseergbur,  in  Malwa 
Guzcnt,  and  the  DekbRD.  Tbe  oil  ia  ehietly 
imported  into  Bombay  from  Surat,  and  ia 
le-eiporled  iu  cooaiderabls  quaatitiea  to  £ng- 
Jaod,  Uhina,  ami  ihe  Arabian  and  Perainu 
Gulfs.  It  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  natim 
of  India  as  a  cure  for  rheumattBm,  colda,  and 
as  an  intrmal  atimulsnt.  This  oil  ditfrrs 
bat  little  eitber  in  uppearanoe  or  qualiiy 
from  tbe  Lemon  Orats  Oil,  it  i«  a  use 
fal  rubefacient,  and  to  be  a  good  substitute 
for  the  more  expensive  oajepul  oil. — Fuutkntr. 
M.  B.  J.  li. 

BOOSTUU.  A  bero  farced  in  Persian 
romance.  Pelamori,  the  son  of  Roostum, 
was  deFt&ted  by  Bebram  near  the  fort 
of  Pesaa,  betireen  Sliiras  and  Daiab.  Behtam 
caused  Fclamorz  to  be  han^ted,  and  bis 
tomb  existed  in  ibe  tillage,  uiilil,  it  is  said,  a 
European  trHTeller  removed  it  away,  as  a  relic. 

BOOSE  TDBKUMA.    See  Kusb. 

ROOT. 

Bayru _.  CiK.  }  Mnlam Bahi. 

Jdr;   Hull  BiMD.  M*nu.     Kunduin Sams. 

Kalingu  MAi.KiL.Voru Tam. 

B<!ulih_ ...Fans,  i  Vso'") , 

ROOTU.  Ar.  GoBsypiura  Indicum.— Zam. 

Dudah Goi.  I  Cotton  ......... 

UAni Hind.  I  Kaur Tah. 

TAli-Kalab Halat.  |  Oarim  ...   ...  ...     T«L, 

ROPK. 

Hsbl  ;  KhuU  .    -  ...As.  I  KAun Pers, 

Cordo..  ..        -       .     - 


...Fr. 

Ge». 

-.-Qui. 
...  Hian. 
It. 


KhaUt Turk. 

Bopes  are  made  of  hemp,  coir,  cutloD,  stranr, 
and  other  fibrous  materials,  spun  into  thick 
yarn,  of  which  several  strings  are  twisted  to* 
getiiar  by  means  of  a  wheel.  All  tbe  diffrrent 
kind*  of  :ope  from  a  fishiug  line  or  wbipcord, 
to  a  cable,  jto  by  the  general  name  of  cordHgi'. 
Amo'int  Ibe  corddge  amt  to  the  Grent  E^- 
biliitioQ  of  1851,  Messrs.  ilarlon  and  Co., 
rope  -maters  of  Calcutia,  sent  ropes  of  eioelleiit 
quality,  said  to  be  made  of  Jubbulpore  hemp- 
ils  strength  was  proted  to  be  at  least  equal,  if 
not  superior,  tu  tbut  of  Kustian  liemp,  when  a 
TeUrsburgh  hemp  broke  nitb  160  lbs.,  one 
oF  Jubbulpore  Hemp  did  not  break  iritb  less 
than   190  lbs.,  it  was  considered  an  excellent 


ROPE. 

substiuite  for  Hussian  bemp,  and  was  valued 
US  wortii  at  from  £M  to£3j  a  ton.  Or.  Fal- 
coner huB  pronounced  Jubiiuipore  hemp  to  be 
llie  CrominriH  rKiiuiroha  of  Bo]Cbur)>h,  wbicU 
Wight  and  Ainutt,  uud  souie  oiber  botanists, 
regiird  ea  merely  a  variety  of  G.  juncea,  the 
plant  affording  the  well  known  "  Buon  Hemp" 
of  commerce,  liut  the  habit  differs  very  mnch 
from  that  of  C.  juncea.  Jubbulpore  hemp  has 
been  tB>leii  severnt  times  in  the  Government 
service,  both  Military  and  Uarine,  and  somb 
roiirs  have  been  found  equal  to  the  staple 
cordsge  at  Europe,  A  coil  of  boll  rope,  ma- 
nufactured  from  it,  tested  in  the  Marine  De- 
partment, broke  with  a  strain  of  C7  o«t.  A 
coil  of  tbe  same  sise,  tekeu  from  one  of  H.  U-'« 
vessels,  broke  with  a  strain  of  £9  cwt.  Mr, 
Witlisuis,  WAS  only  able  to  grow  it  on  the 
sides  of  ibe  bills ;  when  cultivatd  in  tbe 
lower  provinces,  although  t  attains  a  great 
ht-iglit  Hud  grows  luturiictly,  it  ia  weaker  in 
fibre  and  the  produj:  amBUer  tu  quutily 
tiian    when  grown  hi^ther  up  tbe  oountiy. 


Kind  sod  qsalltj   of  Bops.    Sice. 


d  Duuhrg  . 


VjiiB-ipple  Flbrf.  d. 

Eiperiments  on  strenutb  of  rope  made  f^m 
samples  ofBheeaand  Bon  Hheea  fibre  Ikmt 
Assam,  received    from    the  East  IndJn  House. 


Wild  Hheeo,  1st 

Ei  periinent. 

Ditto  2ad  dittv. 

Uliees  Fibre.... 
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Maiiddl  straw  rope,  is  made  from  Elevsine 
oor«raiia,  Tbe  slmw  is  flat  and  excessively 
tough,  so  much  so  that  in  gathering  the  crops 
the  heeds  are  pulled  off  by  hand,  leaving  the 
whole  straw  standing. 

Manilla  Bope  ia  mede  of  plantain  fibre,  and 
used  for  niuning  rigging  for  ahips,  oi  lacUing 
for  land  purposes. 


KOPE. 
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Hemp  rope  from  tliu  Caiiriii\ii»  aati^n  is  u»cc1  I  ^^^  perfoliaU. 

Andropugou  invcilutiim. 
water.  ^         schceiiaathus. 

Annxnaasa  aativa. 
AotiarU  aaooidora. 
Arenga  aaoeharUMa* 
Aniado  doiiax, 
Batthinui  diphylla. 
,f    lomentoaa. 
imoeniMi» 
Mandaat* 
„    Vahlii: 
BignoDia  corooaria. 
Boraasna  flabelUformm. 
Bo«kineriti  arKaniaa. 

„    dichotoma« 
Broaaaonetia  papynf* 
„    fnitefeoeos* 
goglado. 
macrophylla. 
maeroatachya* 
momliformia* 
nen'i>aa« 
pulcherrima, 
rotnndifoUa. 
_    trioervata, 
Butoa  froadoaa. 
Caliioarpa  lanatai 
Ciilotropis  gigaotaa* 
^    hamiltonia, 
,9    procaim, 
Caaaabia  aatiTa. 
Carax  Indiet. 
Celtid  CAucaaica, 
Chamerops  Ritchiana. 
Cocoa  uaoifera, 
Coruburus  olitoriua. 

f,    •oapauUria. 
Cordia  obU<}ua, 
„    myxa. 
„  angnatifolia« 
„  Roihii. 
Crotaitfia  teQuifolia* 
„         Burrhia. 
„        juDoea. 
„        teDuieiflSima. 
Oyperaa  textilic. 
Ddemia  exteuaa. 
Decaachiatia        crot^ni 

folia. 
Desm odium  arganteuio, 

^     iiliefolium. 
EriuchlsDOa  Candolii. 
Eriodeodron    anfr^ctuo- 
eum. 

Eriopborum  comoavim. 
,f    caDDabiniiiii  • 
Brythrtiia  iadica. 
Fio«s  Uoxburgbii« 
l&dloa» 
venoaa. 
religiosa. 
ractttneaa. 
uppoaitifoliA. 
„    Myaoreoais. 
Girardinia     Lescheuaol 
tiaoa, 

Qospy  pium  Indicu  m  • 
^    Barbodenae. 
f,    harbacenm. 
ff    himiiaiiit 
ff    peruvianaoH 

lac 


for  aiHiiiiing  rigjjiiig  for  shipa,  or  for  use   in 

Iter. 

Rope  made  of  Scalmnia  aculeaia  is  used  as 
runniug  rigging  for  ships,  aud  tackiiug  for 
land  purpoB«8- 

Coir  rope  from  tlie  oocoanut  fibre  is  useii 
for  boats  and  ships  running  gear,  and  hawsers 
for  cnbles,  abo  for  all  tackling  purpoaea  whan 
exposed  to  wet  especially  salt  water. 

Hopes  made  of  ('rotHlaria  juncea,  are  em- 
ployed as  tackling  in  diy  places  without  ex- 
.posure  to  wet» 

A  rope  is  ma/le  at  Lahore  of  a  fibrous  plant 
called  Chuyan,  from  Suun  Okra,  others  from  the 
.Dib  and  tliePutta.  Hope  is  alao  made  ai  Lahore, 
from  a  fiUre  called  Bugar,  aud  ropes  of  palm 
leaves  aud  of  Dah  grass  and  of  plantain  leaves. 

Rope  is  made  of  Bail  gross  in  Assam. 

Bope  from  the  Urtica  lenacissima  is  made 
at  Luekimpore. 

Rope  of  Saccherum  moonja,  is  made  near 
the  Ganges,  Jumna  and  Indus.  Twine  is  made 
from  the  fibre  of  the  leaf  sheath  :  a  little 
thicker  kind  is  used  for  towing  boats  ;  when 
itry  it  does  not  possess  much  strength,  when 
wet  it  is  strong  aud  durable.  The  mooig  is 
used  for  ropes,  thatching,  &c. 

Twine  and  rope  aie  made  of  Crotalaria 
juncea. 

A  rope  i»  maile  at  BaUsore  of  Sealee   fibre. 
Hope  of  Sierculia  ramos.i^  is  made  at  Out« 
•'tack. 

Bope  of  rattan  h  madif  at  Penang»  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  is  used  fur  drawing  water>aud 
as  halters  for  cattle. 

Rope  of  bast  is  made  at  Bnrmah. 
Rope  of  Mole,  is  made  at  Poonah. 
Kopeisroade  ofPalrovra  tibre,  the  Boraaaus 
flabelUformi«. 

The  cotton  rope  of  Qossyptum  herbaceum 
is  made  of  cotton  thread,  and  is  used  lor 
hanging  and  pulliuiic  punkahs,  and  the  ropes 
of  all  tents  are  made  of  it ;  it  is  considerably 
strong. 

Ropes  called  Koombhee  and  Bunkuss  are 
made  at  Lucknow. 

A  rope  is  made  of  the  Phalsa  tree  bark,  the 
Grewia  asiatica, 

A  rope  is  made  of  '  Ghayal,'  fibre  at  Poonah. 

The  principal  cordage  piauta  of  Britiah 
India  are  :  — 

Abelmoschus  esculent  us.  Acacia  lencophlaea. 


Goasypium  aeooiiiatatt. 

f9    religiottunx. 
Grewia   op^M>sitif<^Ua 
MHia  t  ica. 
tiliaefolu. 


99 


99 


Ganawma  tomentoca. 
Hibiacua  oapnahiii—. 
„     macro  pby  11a. 
lampaa. 


99 
99 
99 


„    Titifdia. 
laora  eorylifolla. 
Leptademm,  sp. 
Li  bum   paitatiiiaimmw 
AiaradeaiJ^  Boyksi* 
Biimoaa  intsuu 
M)«aieaaya  hypoleacsw 
Morua  indicsi* 
Muaa  paradiaiaea* 

„    iastiliaw 
NalumiHam  apecioann. 
Nusaiesaya  bypoleaca. 
Orthanthera  ▼imioea. 
Pandaaaa  odoraliaaiiB«iw 
macrophyilaia. 


V,  ficulueus. 

Abutilon  Indicu m. 
„    polyaodrom. 

„    tomentosttittt 

Acacia  arabica. 


Agave  americaaa. 
,f    vivipera. 
i£achynomene  cannabisa 
Allan  tua  malabariciu* 

Aloe  ipdica. 


H 
M 
99 

>9 


Philadelphoaj  jp«. 
Phoaaix  acanlia, 
daetylif< 


»9 

Rhapia.  Speaet^ 

Sacchamm  officinanuu 
„  mooiija, 

Pf  apnntaaetBD* 


99 

Salmalia  malabarica. 
Sanse^era  Zeylaiiica^ 
Sesbaaia  acaleata, 

„      cannahina. 
Sida,  9peci€8^ 
„  populifolia* 

SmiUx  OTalif<»iia. 
Sterculia  foetttla,. 

„    TiUoaa* 

„    guttata. 

f,    urnata. 

„    ramoaa. 

Strychnoa  potatoraaab 
TermtoaliA  alala. 
M    belerica. 

Tylophoca  aathuatieaw 
Ty  pha  angnatiittUa, 
Ulmus  campeaitria. 
U  rtica  heteropbyUa, 
M    atrofusca. 
ereBslat«« 
dolabriforBia» 
hsptandra, 
filifonnia, 
funicalaris« 


99 
99 


9* 
f» 
»• 

99 
99 
U 
99 


mvea. 

panieiilata. 

pentaadim. 

reticulate, 

Tiniie&ta* 


VernoDia  anthelmintica. 
Wikatnemla 
Taoea  aloefolia. 
,»    gloriosa* 


BORL  BABOLLI. 


HORI  BIROLLI* 


ROR.  Hind.  Pji.  kunkur,  or  broken  briok,  and  poriioo  makes  it  forty-four  by  twenty-one. 
for  gravel.  The  whole  is  covered  with  mythological  sculp- 

RORL,  Hind.  A  tree  of  Chota  Nagpore,  ture^  without  as  well  as  within^  emblematic 
with  hiird,  white  timber. — CuL  Cat.  Eap.  1862.  of  bira,  aa   Mahadeo,  who  is  the  giver,  as 

RORI.  A  town  in  Sind  on  the  )ef^  bank  off  well  as  the  destroyer,  of  life.    In  a  niche  out- 


the  ludus  close  to  the  ancient  Alor.  Buk 
kur  is  a  fortified  island  in  the  Indus 
river.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  nearly 
opposite  the  town  of  Rori  and  on  the  western 
bank  ia  Sukkur,  now  called  Victoria  ou  the 
Indus.  Near  these  places  is  the  site  of  Arore, 
or  Alore,  the  capital  of  Sipd  in  remote  anti- 
quity :  but  a  bridge  over  the  stream  which 
branched  from  the  Indus,  near  Dura,  is  almost 
the  sole  vestige  of  this  capital  of  the  Sogdi  of 
Alexander;  On  its  site,  the  shepherds  of  the 
iiesert  have  established  an  exteuaive  hamlet  ; 
it  ia  pUced  on  a  ridge  of  siliceous  rock,  seven 
miles  east  of  the  insular  Bukkur  and  free  from 
the  inundations  of  the  Indus.  The  Soda  tribe,  a 
powerful  branch  of  the  Pramara  race,  has  ruled 
in  these  countries  from  remote  antiquity,  and, 
to  a  very  laie  period,  they  were  lords  of  Omn* 
Soorora  in  which  division  was  Arore.  According 
to  Burton,  however,  the  site  of  Arore  is  four 
miles  east  of  the  Indus  at  Sukkur  and  Rori. 
Sehl  and  his  capital  were  known  to  Abul  Fazil, 
though  he  was  ignorant  of  its  position,  which 
he  transferred  to  Debeil,  or  Dewul,  the  modern 


side,  to  the  south  he  is  armed  against 
the  I)ytes  (Titans,)  the  roond  mala  or  skuU* 
chaplet  reaching  to  his  kneesi  and  in  seven 
of  his  arms  are  offensive  weapons.  His  cap 
is  the  frustrum  of  a  cone  composed  of  snakes 
mterlaoed  with  a  fillet  of  skulls  :  tlie  cupra 
is  in  hand ;  and  the  victims  are  scattered 
around.  On  his  right  is  one  of  the  maids  of 
slaughter,  Jogini,  drunk  with  blood,  the  cup 
still  at  her  lip,  and  her  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  vacuity  ;  while  belowj  on  the  left 
is  a  female  personification  of  death,  mere 
skin  and  bone :  a  sickle  (koorpi)  in  her 
right  hand,  ita  knob  a  death's  head»  completes 
this  group  of  the  attributes  of  destruction. 
To  the  west  is  Mahadeo  under  ai^oth^ 
form,  a  beautiful  and  animated  statue;  the 
expression  mild,  -«s  when  he  went  forth  to 
entice  ,the  mountain-nymph  Mera,  to  his  em* 
b/a4)e.  His  tiara  is  a  blase  of  finely  ei^ecuted 
ornaments,  and  hia  SMake*wreath,  which  hanga 
round  him  as  a  garl^nd^  has  a  dasp  of  two 
heads  of  jSehesnag  {the  serpeot-king,)  while 
Na^ida  belo#  is  listening  with  placidity  to 


Tatta.    This  indefatigable  historian  thus  dea^    the  sound  of  the  dumroo.      His  cupra  and 
cribes  it,   **  In  ancient  times  there  lived  a  r^jpi    karg,  or  skull  cap,  and  sword,  which  he  is  in 

the  attitude  of  using,  are  the 


named  Sehris  (^Sehl),  whose  capital  was  Alor^ 
and  his  dominions  extended  north  to  Ca^mere 
and  south  to  the  ocean."  Sehl,  or  Sehr,  bec^p 
a  titular  appellation  of  the  country,  its  princes^ 
and  its  inhabitants,  the  Seliiai.  Alore  appear^ 
to  haye  been  the  capital  of  the  kAUgdom  ojf 
Sigertis,  conquered  by  Menander  of  Bactria.  Ibi^ 
Haukul,  the  Arabian  geographer,  roeutions.it. 
but  a  superfluous  point  in  writing  has  changed 
Arore  into  Axore,  or  Azour,  as  translate^  by 
Sir  W.  Ouseley.  D'Anville  mentions  it,  but^ 
in  ignorance  of  its  position,  quoting  Abulfeda, 
says,  in  **  grandeur  Azour  est  presque  ppmpa- 
rable  a  llooltau. 

Kori  is  sometimes  dietinguished  as  Horii 
Bukkur ;  in  Asia  when  a  loeali^  is  design 
listed  by  two  namea  mentioned  together, 
it  is  either  because  tha«e  are  two  places 
bearing  tbe^  uam^  respectively  clqse  to  each 
other,  as  UoU  Mardan ;  Taru  Jabba ;  or  else, 
vhere  there  is  a  river,  ;beQauae  they  are  on 
the  opposite  bjuiks  of  the  river,  as  Borl-Bakar, 
Thut-Naka,  Dairhi-Baoda,  etc. 

BOBI  B^BOJ(iLI,  the  grimd  temple  of  Barpl- 
li  is  fifty-eight  feat  i|U  height,  and  in  the  ancient 
form  peculiar  to  the  temples  of  Siva*  The  body 
of  the  edifice,  in  which  is  the  sanctum  of  the 
i(od,  and  over  which  rises  its  pyramidal  sikr, 
is  a  square  of    only  twenty-one  feet  ;  but! 


are  tne  only  aceom* 
paniments  denoting  the  ^od  of  blood.  The 
noi;thern  compartment  is  a  picture  dis- 
£ustivg\y  faithful  of  death  and  its  attri- 
hiites, .  vulgarly  known  as  Bhooka  Maia,  or 
the  personification  of  famine,  loud  and 
bare ;  her  necklace,  like  her  lords,  of  skulls. 
Close  by  are  two  mortals  in  the  last  stage 
of  existence,  so  correctly  represented  as  to 


excite  an  unpleasant  surprise.  The  outline 
}is  anatomically  correct.  The  mouth  is 
half  open  and  distorted,  and  although  the 
eye  is  closed  in  death,  an  expression  of  mental 
anguish  seems  still  to  linger  upon  the  features. 
A  beaat  of  prey  is  approaching  the  dead  body  ; 
while  by  way  of  contrast,  a  male  figure,  in 
alt  the  vigour  of  youth  and  healthi  lies  pros- 
trate at  her  feet. 

Such  is  a  faint  description  of  the  sculptured 
niches  on  each  of  the  e;iiternal  faces  of  the 
niindra,  whence  the  spire  rises,  simple  and 
solid.  In  a  hindoo  temple  ia  the  mindra  or 
cella,  in  which  is  the  statue  of  the  god  ;  then 
the  munduf,  iir  architectural  nomenclature,  u 
the  pronaos  and  third,  the  portico.  Like 
all  temples  dedicated  to  Bal-Siva,  the  vivifier, 
or  *  sun  god,'  it  faces  the  east.  The  portico 
projects  several  feet  beyond  the  munduf,  and 
has  four   superb  columns  in  front.    The  ceil' 


the  addition  of  the  domed  vestibule  (munduf)   ings  both  of  the  portico  and  mundufi  are 
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ROSA. 


ROSA  CENTIFOLIA. 


elaborately  beautiful :  tbat  of  the  portico,  of 
one  single  block,  could  hardly  be  surpassed 
the  exterior  is  a  gi'and,  wonderful  effort  of  the 
ailpi  or  architeet,  one  aeries  rising-  above  and 
surpassing  the  other,  from  the  base  to  the  uru 
which  surmoants  the  pinnacle.  The  sanctum 
contains  the  symbol  of  the  god,  whose  local 
appellation  is  Kori  Barolli,  a  change  from  BaV 
rori,  from  the  circumstance  of  Bainaih,  the 
son  god,  being  here  typified  by  an  orbicular 
stone  termed  rori,  formed  by  attrition  in  the 
chooli  or  whirlpools  of  the  Chumbul,  near 
which  the  temple  stands,  and  to  which  pheno* 
mcna  it  probably  owed  its  foundation.  This 
symbolic  rori  is  not  fixed,  but  lies  in  a  groove 
in  the  internal  ring  of  the  Yoni ;  and  so  nicely 
is  it  poised,  that  with  a  very  moderate  impulse 
it  will  continue  revolving  while  the  votary 
recites  a  tolerably  long  hymn  to  the  object  of 
his  adoration.  The  old  ascetic,  who  had  long 
been  one  of  the  zealots  of  Barolli,  amongst  his 
other  wonders,  gravely  told  Col.  Tod  that  with 
the  momentum  given  by  his  little  finger,  in 
former  days,  he  could  make  it  keep  on  its 
coarse  much  longer  than  now  with  the  applica 


It  belongs  to  the  section  commonly  called 
China  roses  in  Great  Britain,  but  grows  in  a 
very  strange  and  beautiful  manner.  Some- 
times it  produces  self-coloured  blooms  being 
either  red  or  French  white  and  freqaently 
having  flowers  of  both  on  one  plant  at  the 
same  time  while  at  other  times  the  flowers  «e 
striped  with  the  two  colours.  This  will  be  as 
hardy  as  the  common  China  Kose.  Glycttie 
sinensis  is  often  grown  in  China  on  a  flat  trellis 
in  front  of  the  snramer  house  or  forms  a  kind  of 
portioo,  which  affords  a  pleasing  shade. — For- 
tHfu's  M^anderings,  page  311.  Dr,  degkon^t 
Funjuh  Report, — Dr.  /.  Z.  SttwarU 

BOSACEiS,  Lindl.  The  Rose  tribe  of 
plants  comprising  13  Gen«  127  sp.  viz  : — 13 
Hpsa  ;  38  Rubus  ;  1  Dalibarda  ;  4  PraKaria ; 
SI  Potentilla  \  2  Sibbaldia;  3  Geum  ;  1  Siever- 
sia  j  2  Agromonia  ;  1 1  Spiraea ;  1  Uotelia  ;  I 
Schizonotus,  3  Neillia* 

RC»A  BRUNONIS.   £nmd. 


Karer «.  Obkyab. 

Kuja«    Kuji   ••'  Beaj^. 

Gaiupuri, „ 

Phuliari,  Chal,  Jhblum. 


Gukb-gfanri...  Fosmo. 
Karir,  kaje^—   >••  Rati, 

Kui  ;  kajri Sotlv. 

Oalob-gburei.».Tx.  iJax 


tion  of   all   his  strength.— 2W«  Ba;Vi#f Aan,  j  Phulwari,Krur.  Ka^igra. 
Vol.  II.  pp.706  and  708.    Burton^i  Beinde,  \     ^t^is  fine  wild  white  rose  climbs  luxurianUy 

over  bushes  and  even  tall  trees,     la  oommoa 


Fol.  I.  p.   166.  Fers.  Observ,  p.  30. 

RORO.  —  ?  CsBSalpinia  sappan.  Ztan.  Roxh, 
W.^  A. 

RORS.    See  India. 

ROSA,  Lat.  It.  Sp.    The  Rose. 


Gal PiB& 

GuIab-puTAicTiL, 
Qhyul ^Tqtik. 


Jal;Wa:rd;.: Ap. 

Rose  ;  Rose-tree Bho. 

jBtOSeto.      •..  ...f  R-  \vKB« 

Oul ;  G$lab.kft- Jhar,  H  jki^ 

The.  roso*tree  grows  in  India,  both  wild  and 
coltivatedy  and  its  flower  is  much  prized. 

One  or  more  wild  yellow  roses  are  found  in 
Kashmir,  Lahoul,  Tibet,  &c.,  Lowther  states 
that  they  are  sometimes  double,  and  Thomson 
mentions  double  yellow  roses  at  11,000  feet  in 
Ladak.  The  yellow  Persian  rose  finds  its 
eastern  limit  in  Lahaul.  Fortune  says  of  the 
China  Yelloi^  rose  and  another  tbat  the  gar. 
dens  of  the  mandarins  are  extremely  gay, 
particularly  during  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  and  contain  a  number  of  new  plants 
of  great  beauty  and  interest.  On  entering  one 
of  the  gardens  on  a  fine  morning  in  May 
he  was  struck  with  a  mass  of  yellow  flbwers 
which  completely  covered  a  distant  part  of  the 
wall.  The  colour  was  not  a  common  yellow, 
but  had  something  of  buff  in  it  which  gave  the 
flowers  a  striking  and  uncommon  appearance. 
It  was  from  a  most  beautiful  new  double 
yellow  climbing  rose.  No  doubt,  from  the  more 
northern  districts  of  the  empire.  Another  rose, 
which  the  Chinese  call  the  *'  five  coloured"  was 
also  found  in  one  of  these  gardens  ftt  this  time. 
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in  the  outer  Himalaya  from  3,400  to  7,000 
feet,  up  to  and  probably  beyond  the  Indus. 
It  furnishes  a  small  sized  wood»  which  makes 
walking  stick?.  In  Murree  they  call  it  '^cfaal;" 
but  this  they  also  apply  to  the  jasaune. — Br, 
Cleffhom^'^Dr.  J.  Z,  Stewart. 

ROSA  CARINA. 

Kin^Yiag-tsse  Cnnr.  |  Dog-rose    ..•     ...    EatK. 

Common  in  Kiang-si,  Hu-ple  and  oihfr 
provinces  of  China,  fruits  large  and  astringeat 
formetlv  used  in  medicine. 

ROSA   CENTIFOLIA,     Zinn. 


R.  prOTiucialis,    Ifiiltr,  1  B.  centifolia  XDiiaooaa» 

Ward •.  ...  Ar.  1  Gul-i  Surkh......  Hisa. 

Gulab-ka^phul...  Dvxh.  j  ilswar ^  ...Hauii;. 

Cabbage  Rose £ko.  I  Qui  ;  Qvl-i- 

Hmidrc^d  leaved  Rose  t,  \ 


This,  a  native  of  Syria,  is  cultivated  tfaroud^ 
out  Europe,  British  India,  Persia  and  Chiwa, 
and  from  H,  rosewater  and  atr  or  otto 
of  roses  are  prepared.  The  stem  or  Kuhjak  is 
used  by  the  hindoo  physieians  in  medidae. 
Its  fragrance  is  but  partiaHy  destroyed  l^ 
desiccation,  and  eccording  to  H.  Chereaak 
remarkably  augmeated  by  iodine.  It  is  less 
astringent  than  the  Provenee  rose»  and  ineie 
laxative.  The  petals  are  ased  as  laxatives  lot 
children,  and  also  naade  into  the  conserve  of 
roses  or  gul^khand. 

The  petals  of  this  as  well  ss  of  the  S.  gaSica 
are  preserved  with  salt  by  the  European  apothe- 
caries for  the   preparation  of  tha 


ROSA   MACROPHYLLA 


ROSARIES. 


water. — O^Shaughnessy.    Br,  J.   Z,  Stewart,  \ 
FoweWi  Hand  Book,  Vol.  I.  p.  347. 

iiOSA  DAMASCENA.  MUU 
Damask  Roae  .....£no« 
Caltivated  in  gardens  in  India  for  the  sake  of 
its  flowers,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  brought  from  Damascus^  and  to  be 
M  native  of  Syria.  It  baa  many  varieties. 
The  s  sential  oil  of  the  petals  sells  at  2' 
rupees  per  tola- 

ROSA  £GLAlNT£BIA.  L.  Native  countiy 
unknown. 

ROSA   GALLICA. 

French  Rose.  |  Provence  red  rose. 
Qui HiKD. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  species  to  which 


ROSA  MALLOS.  ANOLO-BaBM.  for  Rasa 
Mala.  See  Rose  Maloes. 

ROSA  MOSCHATA,  the  Musk-RoM  U 
found  native  in  tbe  north  of  Africa,  and  in 
the  temperate  and  warm  provincea  of  Spain. 

ROSA  PROSTOLISTAIA.    See  Kabul. 

ROSA  RUBIGINOSA.  Sweet-briar,  orgul- 
nasrin,  is  met  with  in  many  Indian  gardens — it 
aometunes  blossoms,  if  budded  on  the  Persian 
rose  stocks  The  general  mode  of  propagation 
is  by  layers,  but  a  much  quicker  and  easier 
method  is  to  bud  it  on  the  stock  of  a  rose. 
Tenasserim  residences  are  often  filled  with 
sweet  odours  from  the  graceful  eglantine,  or 
aveet  briar»  but  tbe  plant  is  kept  alive  with 


Pliny  refers  C  Hist.  Nat.,'  xxi.  18.  25,  72,  78). ,  ^^«"'^y  ''l??"  ^*P,^*f}  „^<>  ^*>*  south-west 
It  is  a  natite  of  Persia,  found  wild  about  Mon-  monsoon. -.Vwoi..  Ktddsll. 
ialbannm,  Wallenberg,  and  Geneva,  in  Austria. 
Piedmont,  and  the  Caucasus;  it  has  equal 
email  prickles,  erect  flowers,  ovate  sepals  and 
globose  fruit.  Hundreds  of  varieties  of  this 
rose  are  found  cultivated  in  gardens.  A  f(reat 
number  of  varieties  of  them  are  hybrids  between 
R.  gallica  and  R.  centifolia.  They  mostly 
combine  the  long  graceful  stioots  of  the  latter 
with  the  rich  crimson  hues  of  R.  gallica 
Hybrids  are  also  produced  between  R.  gallica 
and  R.  indica,  but  differ  from  the  last  in  not 
being  perpetual.  The  petals  contain  tannic 
and  gallie  acid,  essential  oil,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  other  nnimportsnt  principles.  The  petals 
are  gathered  before  becoming  quite  ripe,  they 
are  deprived  of  the  calyx  and  central  attach- 
ments, and  dried  before  the  snn  or  in  a  stove. 
'When  dried  they  are  sifted  in  order  to  separate 
the  stamina  and  pistil.  They  are  then  gently 
compressed  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  From  the 
cabbage  rose,  a  variety  of  this  species,  a  very 
fragrant  distilled  water  is  prepared  in  England. 
— (/Skaughnessjft  page  826. 

ROSA  GLANDULIFERA,  is  the  Gal  seoti 
or  Sewatiof  the  Punjab. 

R0SAIN8ERTA  is  the  Nasrin  kubjak.-- 
PowdlU  Hand-Book,  Vol.  I.  p.  847. 

ROSA  BiACROPHYLLA. 


KU$A  SUMPEEFLOKEifS. 

Yueh-ki-hwa Chiv. 

The  Chiuese  monthly  rose,  a  common  scram* 
bling  shrub  bearing  a  regular  profusion  of  red 
flowers,  mostly  barren,  but  used  medicinally. 
—SmUh. 

^OdA  SERICEA,  is  an  erect  white  flowered 
rose,  and  is  the  only  species  occurring  in 
southern  Sikkiro.  it  isvery  abundant :  its  nu- 
meroua  inodorous  'flowers  are  pendent,  ap- 
parently as  a  protection  from  the  rain,  and  it 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  species  having 
four  petals,  inatead  of  fivt.-^ Hooker' $  Mim. 
Joum,  Vol.  I.  p.  168. 

ROSA  SINENSIS.     SadaGalab. 
ROSA  WEBBIANA.    WaU. 

Sia,  Sea Ladak« 


Ringgal Sotlej. 

Kngina....*.. 


Triod... SuTLBJ. 

Tumbu ,, 

Phulwar Hiim. 

Phulian  .••.•»...  ••.    •• 


Qulab  Jikjik ..  Chbnab. 

Ban-gala  b Ravi« 

Akbian «,..,         „ 

Ban*Kujni. Sutlbj. 

This  plant  growa  over  a  wide  range  iu  the 
N.  W,  Himalaya  up  to  tiie  Indus  from  4,500 
to  10,500  feet.  Its  fruit  is  eaten,  and  ia 
stated  by  Madden  to  become  very  aweet  when 
black  and  rotten.  In  Kanawar,  a  perfume  ia  ex- 
tracted from  the  flowers  for  export  towarda  the 
plaina.  This  great  red  rose  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Himalayan  plants.  Its  single  flowers 
arenas  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand  — Hooker* 
JS(im>  Jour.  VoU  II. f,  43.  Dr.  Clegkorn^t  Puti- 
jah  BeporL  Br.  J.  L.  Stewart* a  Punjab  Plants. 


Sikanda;  Manyar,  Chkn. 

dhaw»U;  Chua „ 

Kantyan. Kaohav. 

This  rose  ia  found  chiefly  in  the  rather  arid 
traets  of  the  Punjab  Himalaya  from  5,000  to 
i^&OO  feet,  up  to  near  the  Indus,  and  in  La^ 
dak  it  reaehes  13,500  feet.  Its  fruit  ia  eaten« 
and  in  parts  of  Spiti  the  stems  are  largely 
used  for  fuel.—  Vrs.  Cleghom  and  d.  JU 
Stemart. 

ROSARIES. 


Rosario.,,.., ...  ,., It. 

Boaaro......  .,« Sp. 


Tasbih  Ar.  Hind.  Pers. 

Rotaire. PR. 

Roeenbeet;  Reeenkrans 

.^GxR« 

Rosaries  are  used  by  christians^  ma- 
homedans  and  hindus.  The  mahomedans^ 
as  each  bead  passes  through  their  hands^ 
recite  one  of  the  hundred  attributes  of  the 
Creator.  The  thousand  jotfn^  of  Yishnu 
and  Siva  are  strung  together  in  verse,  alid  are 
repeated  or^  certain  occaaions  by  brahmana,  aa 
a  litany  accompanied  sometimes  with  the  rosary. 
As  each  name  is  mentally  recited,  with  the 
attention  abstractedly  fixed  on  the  attribute  or 
character,  of  which  that  name  excites  the  idea, 
a  bead  is  dropped  through  the  finger  and  thumbs 
such  operation  is  supposed  to  assist  or  promote 
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ROSE  APPLE. 

fthstrflction*  fin  attainment  which  enthusiaitic 
hindus  think  e](oeediiitt!y  efficaciout.  Brah- 
mans  and  pious  men  of  other  castes,  are  often 
seen  with  rosaries  in  Iheir  hands,  lliese  are 
pomposed  of  amber  or  of  the  rongh  sreds  of 
fruits  which  are  sacred  to  the  gods.  Images 
and  pictures  of  Brahma,  and  of  Siva,  are  fre* 
quently  seetiy  with  a  rosaiy  in  the  hand,  and 
the  hand  is  sometimes  seen  enelosed  in  a  loose 
bag-  There  is  no  authority  for  supposing  that 
the  Jews  or  the  earlier  Christians  used  rosa<^ 
ries. — lioor*$  PanUheon^f,  84. 

R0SB4N0-  HtNP.  Plectvanthns  rtigosus. 

KOSGH,  also  del  anc^  Jar.  ftus-  Bye. 

BOSCO£A,  A  genus  of  showy  ptanU  be- 
longing to  the  Zingiberaoeie  of  which  several 
species  occur  up  to  9,000  feet  in  the  Himalaya 
and  on  the  Neilgherry  mountains,  ixi. : 

alpina,  Jioyls,  Simla,  Chor,  liSndimri   NeOgher- 

isapitatsi  Sm.  Wejf^  Nepal, 

elatior  Sm^  Nepal^  Kemaon, 

lutea,  Wight.  Ic.  Neilgherriee. 

f  xilis,  Stn  ;  Nepal, 

purpurea,  B,  procura  WaU,  Shivapore  mountain, 

spicata,  Sm.  W.  Ic.    Voigt^  Nepal, 

BOSK    ErnQ.  Fb.  Uaa. 
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H[ea»houDg-tao  •••  Coc9- 

...Chin. 
Rose  a  cent  feaillee  Fr. 
Blaaien-roie    ••.  ...GiR. 


BOSE  ATTAB. 

B08E  ATTAB. 

Atr...ARaB.  HiKD.  PsBs.  |  Otto. Eko. 

In  ludia^  the  perfumed  oils  or  atiar  are  ob- 
tained in  the  foltowiug  manner.  The  layexa  of 
the  jasmine,  or  5ther  flowers,  four  incbea  thick 
and  two  inches  square,  are  laid  on  the  ground 
and  covered  with  a  layer  of  sesamnm  or  any 
other  oil-yielding  seed.  These  are  laid  about 
the  same  thickness  as  the  flowere,  over  wbich 
a  secoud  layer  of  flowers  like  the  first  is  placed. 
The  seed  is  wetted  with  water,  and  the  whole 
mass  corered  with  a  sheet,  held  down  at  the 
ends  and  sides  by  weights,  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  eighteen  hours  in  this  form,  it  is 
now  fit  for  the  mill,  unless  the  perfume  ia  de^ 
sired  to  be  very  strong,  when  the  faded  flowen 
are  removed  and  fresh  ones  put  in  their  place. 
The  seed  thus  impregnated  is  gxound  in  the 
usual  way  in  the  mill  and  the  oil  expreaaed» 
having  the  scent  of  the  flower.  At  Ghazipoor 
the  jasmine  and  bela  are  chiefly  employed  ;  the 
oil  is  kept  in  the  bottles  of  hide,  called  dab- 
ber»  and  sold  for  about  4«.  a  seer.  The 
newest  oils  afford  the  finest  perfume.  In  £«• 
rope  a  fixed  oil,  usually  that  of  the  bean  or 
moringa  nut,  is  employed.  Cotton  ia  aoaked 
in  this,  and  laid  over  layers  of  flowera,  tbe  ail 
being  squeezed  out  so  soon  as  imprqcnated  with 
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perfume.   Dr.  Jackson  thus  describee  the  eul- 

Bodon ".Toa!  I  ^^re  of  the  rose  in  India  and   manafaetore  of 

R^Mi It.  Sf .  I  rose-attar  or  rose  water.     Around  the  atatioD  ef 


Mawar..«  ••. MaXiAy. 

BuDga  Mawar „ 

Qulaba-pu ...Tam. 

Roja-pu,M l*Bii. 


Wurd, ,.Aa. 

Ying-abih Cpui. 

Ttiaog-wei 

fy  ml  •  •  •  .1 

Xub-hiang *. 

Mui-kwfii-hwa  ., 
Fu-luen-aian     .. 
jnei~Kwe  uwa.«.  •  •  •     ^p 
QuI.Beno.  Gpz.  HuiD. 

Fees. 

The  flowers  of  the  rose  have  a  great  variety  of 
colours  from  the  deep  red  to  pale  yellow  and 
White  with  every  intermediate  shade.  In  India, 
the  easiest  mode  of  propagation  is  by  layen  st 
almost  all  eeiuBons,  or  by  cuttings  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains.  The  Persian  varieties, 
red  and  white,  require  to  have  their  roots  open- 
ed, and  the  plants  cut  during  the  early  part  of 
the  cold  season,  after  which  they  must  be 
watered  well  ^^^  second  or  third  day.  The 
roots  must  then  be  covered  up  with  manure, 
when  they  will  t^row  out  flowers.  The  Rose 
!Edward|  which  blossoms  great  part  of  the  year, 
requires  pruning  about  a  month  after  it  eeases 
to  blossom,  and  should  be  allowed  to  rest  a 
short  time  without  watering,  when  a  fresh 
supply  of  water  and   manure  round  the  roots 

will   cause  it  to  bear  flowering  shoots  imroe*  i  from  40  to  70  rupees.    The  rose  tme 
diateljr.    This  rose,  and    the    Rgvptian,   are    into  flower  at  tbe   beginning  of  Mardi,  and 
amongst  the  few  that  give    seed-hips,  being  I  continue  so  through  April.   Early  in  tbe  mcra* 


Ghazipoor,  there  are  about  300  bigi^ba  (cr 
about  150  acres]  of  ground  laid  out  in  amall 
detached  fields  as  rose  gardens,  moat  carefully 
protected  on  all  sides  by  high  mud  waMs 
aud  prickly  pear  fences,  to  keep  out  die  cattle; 
These  lands,  which  belong  to  zemiDdara,  aie 
planted  with  rose  trees,  and  are  anuually  let 
out  at  so  much  per  biggs h  for  the  grouadi 
and  so  much  additional  for  the  rose  piaata— 
generally  five  rupees  per  biggah  and  twenty- 
five  rupees  for  the  rose  trees,  of  which  tbcn  are 
1,000  in  each  biggah.  The  additioaal  expense 
for  cultivation  would  be  about  eight  rvpeesi 
eight  annas  ;  so  that  for  thirty-eight  rupees, 
eight  annas  you  have  for  the  season  one  big-» 
gah  of  1,000  rose  irees.  If  the  season  be  goo4 
this  biggah  of  J,0u0  rose  trees  should  yidd 
one  lac  of  roses.  Purchases  for  roees  are  alwajl 
made  at  so  much  per  lac  The  (Nrioe  of  coiirtB 
varies  accorning  to  the  year,  and  will  aveni|t 


perfectly  fbrmed  on  both.  Some  of  tbe  roses 
in  China  are  peculiar  from  having  transparent 
dots  on  their  l^ves,  resembling  those  of 
the  myrtles,  and  with  the  Chinese,  the  roots 
and  fruits  of  rose  trees  are  officinal. — Smth. 
J^iddeU, 
J^pSE  A,nLE.    Eugenia-jambos. 


ing  the  flowers  are  plucked  by  numhenof 
men,  women  and  children,  and  are  conveyed  ia 
large  bags  to  the  several  contracting  parUealor 
distillation  into  rose-water.  The  cahivaten 
themselves  very  rarely  manufaeture.  The  native 
apparatus  for  distilling  the  rose^waler  eoasists 
of  a  large  copper  or  iron  boiler  wtU  tisBed 
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capable  of  holdini;  from  ^igbt  to  tveWe  galloDfl, 
having  a  hr^e  body  with  a  rather  narrow 
neck,  and  a  mouth  about  eight  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  on  the  top  of  this  is  fixed  an  old 
pot  or  deieh-chre,  or  cooking  vesse)^  with  a 
nole  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  tube  or  worm. 
This  tube  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  bamboo, 
fastened  at  an  acute  an((le,  and  it  is  covered  the 
whole  length  with  a  strong  binding  of  corded 
string,  over  which  is  a  luting  of  earth  to  prevent 
the  vapour  from  escaping.  The  small  end« 
about  two  feet  long,  is  fixed  into  the  hole  in  the 
eentre  of  Ihe  head,  where  it  is  wtoll  luted  with 
flowers  and  water.  I'he  lower  arm  or  end  of  the 
tobe  is  carried  down  into  a  lonir -necked  vessel 
or  receiver,  called  a  bhulka.  This  is  placed  in 
a  pot  of  water,  which,  as  it  gets  hot,  is  ehang* 
ed.  The  head  of  the  still  is  luted  on  to  the  body, 
and  the  long  arm  of  the  tube  in  the  bhulka  is 
also  well  provided  with  a  cushion  of  cloth,  so  as 
to  keep  in  all  vapour.  The  boiler  is  let  into  an 
earthen  furnace,  and  the  whole  is  ready  for 
operation.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  rose-water 
manufactured  in  the  bazar,  and  much  that 
bears  the  name,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mixture 
of  sandal  oil.  The  best  rose*water,  however, 
procurable  in  the  bazar,  may  be  computed 
as  bearing  the  proportion  of  one  thousand  roses 
to  a  seer  of  water  ;  from  oue  thousand  roses 
most  generally  a  seer  and  a  half  of  rose- 
water  is  distilled,  and  perhaps  from  this 
even  the  attar  has  been  removed.  The  boiler  of 
the  still  will  hold  from  eight  to  twelve  or  sixteen 
thousand  roses.  On  eight  thousand  roses  from 
ten  to  eleven  seers  of  water  will  be  placed,  and 
eight  seers  of  rose-water  will  be  distilled.  This, 
after  distillation,  is  placed  in  a  carboy  of  glass, 
and  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  several  days  to 
become  pucka  or  ripe  ;  it  is  then  stopped  with 
cotton,  and  has  a  covering  of  moist  clay  put 
over  it ;  this  becoming  hard,  effectually  pre- 
Tents  the  scent  from  escapin^i:.  This  is  the 
best  that  can  be  procured,  and  the  price  will 
be  from  twelve  to  sixteen  rupees. 

To  procure  the  attar,  or  otto  of  roses,  the 
roses  are  put  into  the  still,  and  the  water 
passes  oyer  gradually,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
rose-water  process  ;  after  the  whole  has  come 
over»  the  rose-water  is  placed  in  a  large  metal 
I,  which  is  covered  with   wetted    muslin, 


day,  as  the  collection  is  made,  it  is  placed 
for  a  short  period  in  the  sun,  and  after 
a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  procured,  it  is 
poured  off  clear,  and  of  the  colour  of  amber. 
Into  small  phials.  Pure  attar,  when  it  has 
been  removed  only  three  or  four  davs,  has  a 
pale  greenish  hue  ;  by  keepinif,  it  loses  this 
and  in  a  few  weeks'  time  it  becomes  of  a  pale 
yellow.  The  first  tew  days  distillation  does  not 
produce  such  fine  attar  as  comes  off  afterwards, 
in  consequence  of  the  dust  or  little  particles  of 
dirt  in  the  still  and  the  tube  being  mixed  with 
it.  This  isjeadily  separated  from  its  sinking 
to  the  bottom  of  the  aitar,  which  melts  at  a 
temperature  of  84  degrees.  From  one  lac  of 
roses  it  is  generally  calcnlated  that  180  grains, 
or  one  tolah  of  attar  can  be  procured  ;  more 
than  this  can  be  obtained  if  the  roses  are  full* 
sized,  and  the  nights  cold  to  allow  of  the  con« 
gelation.  The  attar  purchased  in  the  bazar  is 
generally  adulterated,  mixed  with  sandal  oil 
or  sweet  oil ;  not  even  the  richest  native  will 
give  the  price  at  whieh  the  purest  attar  alone 
can  be  obtained,  and  the  pnrest  attar  that  ia 
made  is  sold  only  to  Europeans,  selling  at  hum 
50  to  90  rupees  the  tolah. 

In  India^  Native  slilla  are  let  out  at  so 
much  per  day  or  week,  and  it  frequent- 
ly ocGura  that  the  residents  prepare  some 
rose-water  for  their  own  use  as  a  present  te 
their  ftienda^  to  secure  their  being  provided 
with  that  which  is  the  hest.  The  natives  of  India 
never  remove  the  ealices  of  the  roae-flowers^  but 
place  the  whole  into  the  still  as  it  comet  from 
the  garden.  The  best  plan  appears  to  be  to  have 
these  removed,  as  by  this  means  the  rose-water 
may  be  preserved  a  longer  time,  and  is  not 
spoiled  by  the  aeid  smell  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  native  rbse-wster.  It  is  usual  te 
calculate  100  bottles  to  one  lac  of  roses.  The 
rose-water  should  always  be  twice  distilled  i 
o?er  ten  thousand  roses  water  may  be  put  te 
allow  of  sixteen  or  twenty  bottles  coming  out 
the  following  day  ;  these  twenty  bottles  are 
placed  over  eight  thonssnd  more  roses,  and 
about  eighteen  bottles  of  rose-water  are  distill- 
ed. This  may  be  eensidered  the  best  to  beinet 
with.  The  attar  is  so  much  lighter  than  the 
rose-water,  that  previous  to  use,  it  is  better  to 
expose  the  roee-water  to  the  sun  for  a  lew 
tied  over  to  prevent    inaecta  or  dust  getting !  days,   to  allow  of  its  being  well  mixed  ;  and 


into  it ;  this  vessel  is  let  into  the  ground  about 
tvo  feet,  which  has  been  previously  wetted 
with  water,  and  it  is  allowed  to  remain  quiet 
shmng  the  whole  night.  The  attar  is  alwsys 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  seasoif,  when 
the  nighUare  cool  ;  ia  the  morning  tke  little 
0 m  of  attar  which  has  formed  upon  the  snr,. 
faee  of  the  roa^water  during  the  night  is  re- 
Itooted  by  means  of  a  feather,  and  csrefally 
placed  in    n  small    phial  ;    and,  day  after 


rose-water  that  has  been  kept  six  months  is 
always  better  than  that  which  haa  recently 
been  made.  M  ^^  commencement  of  the  rose 
season,  people  from  all  parts  come  to  mak6 
their  purchasea,  and  very  large  quantitiet 
are  prepared  and  sold.  There  sre  about  thirty- 
efX  plaices  in  the  dty  of  Ghaseepore  where 
rose-water  is  diatilM.  These  people  generalhjr 
put  a  large  quantity  of  sandal  oil  into  the 
receiver,  the  oil  is  afterwarda  carefully  removed 
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and  sold  as  sandal  attar,  and  tba  water  put 
into  carboys  and  disposed  of  as  rose-water.  At 
the  tin^e  of  sale  a  ff.w  drops  of  sandal  oil  are 
placed  on  the  neck  of  the  carboy  to  give  it 
fresh  scent,  and  to  many  of  the  natives  it 
appears  perfectly  immaterial  whether  tl^^  scent 
arise  solely  from  the  sandal  oil  or  ^^^m  th« 
roses..  Large  quantities  of  sandal  oil  are 
every  year  brought  up  from  the  south  of 
India  and  expended  in  this  way. 

The  chief  use  the  nativea  appear  to  ma^  of 
the  rose-water,  or  tlie  saadai  attar  as  they 
term  it,  is  at  the  period  of  their  festivals  and 
weddings.  It  is  then  distributed  largely  to 
the  guests  as  they  arrive,  and  sprinkled  with 
profusion  in  the  apartments.  A  large  qoantity 
of  rose-water  is  sold  at  Beoares,  and  many  of 
the  native  rajahs  aend  over  to  Ghaeipoor  for 
its  purchase.  Moat  of  the  rose- water,  ao  soon 
as  distilled,  is  taken  away,  and  after  six 
months  from  tlie  termination  of  the  manufac- 
ture there  are  not  more  than  fonr  or  five 
places  where  it  is  to  be  met  with.  The  value  of 
the  roses  sold  for  the  manufacture  of  rose 
water  may  be  estimated  at  1  $,000  to  90,000 
rupees  a  year ;  and  from  the  usual  price  asked 
for  the  rose-water,  and  for  wfaicb  it  ia  add, 
there  may  be  a  profit  of  40,000  rupees.  The 
natives  are  very  fond  of  using  the  rose-water 
as  medicine,  or  as  a  vehicle  for  other  mixtures, 
and  they  consume  a  good  deal  of  the  petals  for 
the  conserve  of  roses,  or  gool-kand  as  they 
eall  it.  The  delightful  fragrance  from  the 
Ghaaipur  rose  fields  can  be  scented  at  seven 
miles  distance  on  the  river  Ganges.  The  most 
approved  mode  of  ascertaining,  the  quality  of 
attar  is  to  drop  it  on  a  piece  of  paper  ;  its 
strength  is  ascertained  by  the  quickness  with 
which  it  evaporates,  and  its  worth  by  its  leav- 
iug  no  stains  on  the  paper.  The  best  otto  is 
now  manufactured  at  Constantinople,  and  it  is 
largely  made  in  France. — 0' Shaughnea^^  f , 
826. 

ROSE.  Sir  Hugh,  now  Lord  Strathnaim, 
a  politician,  and  a  soldier,  who,  during  the 
revolt  of  1847,  made  a  successful  march 
from  Bombay  to  the  North  of  India,  and 
afterwards  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  In.dia* 

ROSEA..    See  Nonea ;    Plumbago. 

ROSE-ACCENT  FEUILLES.  F«.  The 
Rose,  Rosa  centifolia. 

ROSJfi  APPLE.  Eng.  Eugenia  jamboa. 
I4inn,  or  Eugenia  JHmbolasa. 

ROSE  OF  JERICHO.  Anastatioa  hiero- 
puntica,  a  small .  bushy  piaot ;  jits  withered 
flower  re^expands  if  placed  in  water. 

ROSE-CH  AXNS,  made  of  gold  in  India,  w 
perfect  marvels  of  the  goldsmiths'  art,  So 
minute  is  the  chasing  of  the  pattern  o(  the  rose 
in  each  link  that,  unaided  by  a  magnifying 
()0wer,  the  eye  is  unable  to  trace  its  delicate 


outline  and  beauty  of  form-  In  aone,  the 
little  links  are  drawn  ao  close  together  as 
to  be  only  visible  on  the  closest  inspection.  It 
ia  difficult  at  Urst  to  believe  that  it  is  anything 
but  a  mere  length  of  aolid  gold  wire,  and  otdj 
when  examined  in  the  hand  does  ita  perfect 
flexibility  betray  its  manner  of  oonstniciioii 
waistbands,  are  made  conaisting  of  eight  and 
16  of  these  fairy-like  chains,  whicb  appear  as 
bunches  of  golden  thread,  and  tbej  are 
fastened  with  gold  clasps,  set  with  emeralda 
and  rubies  for  ornamental  purpoaea. 

ROdfi-DIAMONDS.  Diamonda  are  cot 
into  the  two  shapes  of  rose^iiaiiKMids  and 
brtiliants,  the  former  being  for  the  moat  pan 
made  out  of  the  octahedral  oiystala,  and  the 
latter  from  those  with  curvilinear  faces. 

EOSELLE. 

KaRerica Hnn).  |  PnlcbSy  kiray Tam 

Uibisoas  aubdaiiffk.  Lat.  |  Yerra  gogn_ Tku 

Tnis  plant  is  cultivated  in  most  gardens  all 
over  India,  for  its  fleshy  calyxes,  which  bare 
a  pleasantly  add  taste,  and  make  excdteit 
tarts  and  jelly  :  and  in  the  Weat  Indies  for 
refreshing  drinks.  The  stems  if  cut  when 
in  flower,  and  the  bark  stripped  off  and  stei^ 
ed  immediately,  a  mass  of  minute  fibres  is  dis- 
played, of  a  fine  silky  nature. 

ROSE  MAL0E8.    Amolo-Malat. 

Non-t'yok Burm. 

bu-hon-yoii     ...    Chin. 
„      „    hiang.        „ 

This  semi-fluid  resin  is  the  prodact  of  the 
Liquidamber  altingia,  which  grows  in  Te- 
nasserim. 

As  this  occurs  in  China,  it  is  a  thick  scent- 
ed gtimmous  oil  of  the  consistence  of  tar ; 
it  is  brought  from  Persia  via  India  to  China; 
and  when  good  has  a  pearly  appearance.  The 
price  has  declined  much  of  late  years  ;  it  used 
to  sell  for  I  ^{0  per  pecul.  It  is  used  for  medi« 
cioal  purposes. — Morritoifs  Oompemdiatu  Du^ 
cripiion.  fFilliams'  Middle  Kingdom,  Fol, 
//.  page  406.  Smith. 

ROSEMARY.  The  tops  of  Rosmarinus  of- 
ficinalis, Linn,  the  Aklil-nl-Jabl  or  the 
mountain  crown  of  the  Arabs,  a  translation  of 
Libanotis  coronaria,  its  former  European  name. 

ROSENBERG  and  Bernstein,  Dntch  natu- 
ralists who  collected  in  the  Sulu  islands,  Mr. 
A .  B.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Allen,  his  assistant, 
also  collected  there. 


Liqaid-etoraz  ...     Kse. 
Storax        ...     ...       J, 

Rosa-mala  ...     MaL^i; 


ROSENS  Frederic,    ob.    1837,     aged  32 
years..  He  was  the  editor  and  translator  of  tha 
j  liist  book  of  the  Rig-Yeua. 

ROSEN  HOLZ.   6bb.  Rose  wood. 

ROSEN  KRAFZE.   Ger.  Beads. 

ROSENMULLEE.   Author    of    the  iiest 
work  eitant  on  the  botany  of  the  bible. 
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ROSE   ^OOD. 


ROSE  WOOD. 


ROSES,  otto  of 

Attar ^.:.    Guz-  fiiM).  |  Attar-x-Oal...    ...  Fbbs« 

This  ife  »made  near  Gliazipur  but  is  very 
largely  imported  into  India  from  the  south  of 
France.    See  Rose. 

BOSETTA  STONE.  A  stone  disoovered 
on  (he  vedoubi  of  the  town  of  Reahid,  by  an 
Artillery  Officer  of  the  Frepch  army  iii  August 
1799.  Il  was  a  dark  sy en itic  basalt  and  cou« 
taiae4  an  inscription,  the  upper  part  in  hiero^ 
glyphics  the  lower  in  Greek.  It  was  first,  in 
party  translated  it^l  1813  by  Dr«  Thomas 
Younff  a  physician  of  Great  Britain. 

BOSETlA-WOQOis  a  good  sized!  East 
India  wood»  imported  into  Europe  dn  logs  9  to 
14  in  diameter  ;  i^  is  handsomely  veined  ;  the 
general  colour  i^  a  lively  red-oran»e  (like  the 
skin  of  the  Malta  orange)  with  darker  marks, 
which  are  sometimes  nearly  black  i  the  wood 
is  closci  hardy  and  very  beautiful  when  first 
cut,  but  soon  ^ets  darker.--.&ott«. 

RO:iE-WAT£R. 

Siaag-wei-la,     Cmit.  I  Ayar  tuawar  Malay. 

Gol-ftb-kar-pani  Ouz.  Hxnd.  j  A.b-i-gul Bias. 

The  water  distilled  from  roses,  and  put  for 
sale  into  large  gUss  bottles  of  about  three  im- 
perial gallons  capacity  each,  called  oarboya.  A 
large  quantity  ia  annually  exported  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  Bombay ;  that  sold  in  Bensres 
is  obtained  from  Gazeepore,  where  it  is  largely 
dif^tilled.  Bose-water  is  much  esteemed  on 
scoount  of  its  great  fragrance,  and  is  chiefly 
used  by  the^  natives  at  the  periods  of  their 
festivals  and  weddings.     See  Rose. 

KOBE  WOOD. 

Txe-tau...  ...Chin,  /  Lignum  Rhodium  Lat, 

Chinese  Ronewood.  Eng,    Aspalathiis  ^. 


Paode  rosada Port, 

Leno  de    rosa Sp, 

Biti  maram Tam. 

Terra  gud  da  -cb  ava 

carra Tel, 

Ganga  ravi 


•#> ... 


Blackwood...  „ 

£.  Indian  Blackwood », 
Indian  Blackwood..   „ 
Boia  diiroae...         Fb. 
Boisde  Rhode...       „ 
Roaeo-holz     ...   Gbr 
LegDo  rodie        ...  It, 

Like  to  iron- wood,  black  wood,  redwood,-  kc, 
rose-wood  is  a  commercial  term  given  to  the 
timbers  of  several  trees.  That  used  in  Britain,  is 
produced  in  the  Brazils,  the  Canary  Isles,  the 
East  Lidies,  and  Africa.  It  is  imported  in 
very  large  slabs*  or  the  halves  of  trees  which 
average  18  inches  wide.  The  best  is  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  second  quality  from  Bahia, 
and  the  commonest  from  the  East  Indies  : 
the  Istter  is  called  East  India  black-wood, 
although  it  happens  to  be  the  lightest  and 
most  red  of  the  three ;  it  is  devoid   of  the 

C>werCul  smell  of  the '  tme  roee^wood,  which 
tter  Dr.Lindley  oonsidsrs  to  be  from  a  species 
of  mimosa.  The  pores  of  the  East  India  Rose- 
wood appear  to  contain  less  or  none  of  the 


resinous  matter,  from  which  the  odour,  like 
that  of  the  iiowet  of  Acacia  armata,  ariies.  One 
ef  the  rose-woods  contain  so  much  gum  and 
oil,  that  small  splinters  make  excellent  match- 
es. The  colours  of  rose-wood  are  from  hght 
hasel  to  deep  purple,  or  nearly  blaok  :  the  tints 
are  sometimes  abruptly  contrasted,  at  other 
times  striped  or  nearly  uniform.  The  wood  ia 
very  heavy  ;  some  specimens  are  dose  and  fine 
in  the  grain^  whereas  others  are  as  open  as 
coarse' mahogany  j  or  rather  are  more  abnnd« 
ant  in  vein^.  The*  black  streaks  are  some- 
times pattieulkriy  haH,  and  very  destructive 
t6  the  tools' employed  on  it.  Next  to  maho- 
gany, it  is,  in  Enghind,  the  most  abundant  of 
the  furniture '  woods.  A  large  quantity  is  cut 
into  veneers  for  upholstery  and  cabinet  work, 
and  solid  pieces  are  used  for  the  same  purposes 
and  for  a  i^reat  variety  of  turned  articles  of 
ordinary  consumption.  Mr.  Poole,  in  his 
Statistics  of  Commerce,  describes  it  as  a 
highly  esteemed  dark  brown  colored,  fancy 
woodf  principally  used  in  veneering  and 
making  costly  furnifUre.  That  delivered  in 
Ei'gland,  he  says,  is  imported  chiefly  from 
Bahia  and  Rio  i(e  Janeiro,  into  London  and 
Liverpool.  It  is  in  the  form  of  the  halves  of 
trees  aversging  18  inches  wide,  and  in  height 
2^  cwti,  catted  planks,  of  which  the  import 
in  1851  was  3,000  tons.  Price,  ordinarly, 
£9  to  £19  bnt  rising  occasionslly  to  J690  per 
ton.  Th«  rosewood  of  the  Tenssserim  pro- 
vinces, is  a  very  beautiful,  hard,  compact 
timber,  resembling  "  Andaman  wood,"  and  is 
occasionally  seen  in  the  bazar  of  Calcutta. 
From  8iam,  and  other  places,  a  rosewood  is 
l«(rgely  exported  by  the  Chines^.  These  woods 
are  generally  esteemed  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  the  darker  parts  are  distinct  from  the 
putple  red,  which  form  the  ground. 

One  Rose- wood,  is  Luftium  Rhodium^  Aspo' 
laihu9,  whence  the  Oleum  Bfaodii  is  obtsin- 
ed,  heavy,  oleaginous,  somewhat  sharp  and 
bitter  to  the  taste^  of  a  strong  smell,  and  pur- 
ple colour.  The  CMnete  Rose-ufood,  called 
Tze-tau,  is  odorous,  of  a  reddish  blsek  colour, 
streaked,  and  full  of  fine  veins,  which  appear 
as  if  painted.  The  manufactures  of  this  wood 
are  more  valued  in  China  than  the  varnished 
or  jananned.  There  are  baser  kinds  of  Rose- 
wood of  inferior  vteilue.  Em^  Indian  Black- 
wood or  EoHttood^  from  the  Dalbergia  lati- 
folia  is  an  excellent  heavy  wood,  suited  for  the 
b^st  furniture.  It  can  be  procured  in  large 
quantities,  and  of  considerable  size  ;  the  wood 
oontains  much  oil.  In  large  panels  it  is  liable 
to  s)Ailt — FaulkM/%  Commtreial  DieHonary. 
The  Hom'dle  Mr.  Mwrwm*»  Comjftndiotf 
Bescripiion.  i/,  B.  Jr.  Bep.  Dr.  Mouon't 
Tenaaserim.  Bolfgapfell  F<fole*8  Siatuiics 
of  Commerce.  MoGullocVs  Com,  IHe.  p.  9M, 
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BOSTELLIRIA  CURVIBOSTRIS. 


ROTL 


ROSEWOOD  TREE, 

DUborgia  latlfolU,  yf.^A.  JUtxbn 
„        ius«oicU»a.  Oraktim% 
Both  these  are  trees  of  the  south  of  India. 
ROSIN. 

B»ll Guz,  I  Kvagtlisos    TA|Ct 

B»IU    UiXD,  I  Qui^Uia       TxL. 

Dammsr Mault.  ] 

The  Rosin,  or  Common  Resin  of  Burope, 
is  obtaioed  as  a  reaiduary  matter  io  the  pro- 
cess for  obuiniog  the  9ii  of  tiirpentiue,  Tiur- 
p^tioes  are  oleoHresioa.  In  their  natural 
state  they  are  eithepr  splid  or  aemi-flaid, 
the  oil  of  turpentine  heinic  obtaioed  by  dis» 
tiliation  of  AmericJia  tpirpentine  with  water, 
aad  is  from  the  Pious  palustris  ;  partly  also 
from  the  Finns  teeda,  and  perhaps  some 
otiier  speoies  inhabiting  the  aouthern  atatsa, 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  south-eastern  any  other 
part  of  Virginia.  ^  hollow  is  cut  io  the  tree  a  •  deodar  in 


ROSTELLARIA  PROCUMBEUS.  J^m. 
Justicia  procumbens* — Limm* 

Nireipati Tail  |  Naka  ptttaohfltte.«TiL 

A  shmb  common  on  the  Ooromnndei  Cosil 
of  India,  used  in  medicine. 

KOTANG.spassinthe  Himalaya  In  Lai.  n^ 
24*  N.  and  L.  IT"  10*  £.,  is  U.iOO  feet  abovi 
the  sea.  The  Botang  pass  near  Bhwrmssk 
leads  to  the  heart  of  Central  Asia.  Tbe  Bess 
river  rises  in  a  sacred  pool,  called  "  Tyss 
Rikhi"  in  the  Rotang  pass,  at  ibt  head 
of  the  Kulu  Talley.  The  soenery  of  the 
river  valley  is  venr  beautiful,  and  is  vidiks 
that  of  the  Chenab  or  Sutlej.  The  liver 
is  fringed  with  trees,  and  studded  witk  gicsa 
islands.  There  is  a  good  ridiuff  path  daie 
along  the  bank  which  does  not  exist  npsa 
river  in  the  Punjab.  Bca^ 
(he  Upper    Beas   valley,    «*  kaiT 


few  itMhes  nbove  the  grouad,  and  the  bark  re-  '  ^'  «x<»i".  «lni,  "aaple.  o*k  a«d  wnlnot  ait 
moved  for  the  space  of  about  eighteen  iucbea  •bundant;   on  the  Parbati,  box  ooouia  ;    aks 

'  olive  and  the  twisted  cypress  (C«  torulosi) 
are  found  in  small  quantity. — Powelfs  Hami' 
Book,  Vol  /.,  p.  530.     Lord  Blgifm^ 

ROTAN.  Malay.  Calamus  rotang.  Ztaa. 
Mcmb.^  tbe  ratan. 

ROTAN  JARNANGh.     BIalat.     CUanas 

draeo,-  WUlde. 

IIOTA  8,  an  extensive  fort,  aix  miles  wot 
of  ihts  riieht  or  western  bank  of  the  Jhelusi. 
-^ai.  Rev.  Jam.  1871,  p.  80. 

R0TA8GHUR.    See  Kol. 
ROTELLA.     A  genus  of  molluaca  of  tk 
Family  Turbinids. 

KOTU.  RUDOLPH,  in  1844,  pohliahed 
thrtfO  dissertations  on  the  literature  and 
histoiy  of  the  Yedas,  was  editor  of  th  e  Atharva 
Veda. 

ROTH,  A.  W.,  Author  of  Novse  PlaBtanim 
Species,  pt-sesentim  indss  Orient  alia. 
ROTH  I A  TRIPOLI  ATA.  Per*.  W.uMiA. 
Trigonelia  Luiica.  --Boxb,  Lii 

Nuirey  pithen  kiray.tAK.  |  Ubbukada^ 

An  annual,  native  of  ihe  Coronundel  Coast, 
with  small  yellow  flowers.  A  small  |»ocob- 
bent  weed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  used  by  tk 
OHtives  as  greens,  abundant  everywhere.— 
Jojrey.     See  Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 

ROTHES  SCfl  WEFBL-QDECKSILBHL 
Osa.  Cinuabar.  

ROTHITA  S&RASHUPA.  Sah&.  Cm 
seed. 

ROTI.  HiKD.  Bread,  the  diapsaior  ill 
cake.  Eagliah  hiead  is  eaUed  **  Nan,  alao  mi.'' 
Roti  is  jdiso  aweetened  wbeaten  oakca^ea■as^ 
ed  with  sandal,  but  ia  properly  nnkaveaed 
bread.  Roti  langhandar  an  wheaten  cakes  witk 
a  superibttudanca  of  ghae  in  than. 


above  it.  Tbe  turpentine  runs  into  this  ex- 
oavation  from  about  .M.avch  to  October  ;  mora 
rapidly,  of  €Ourae>  during  the  warmer  months. 
It  is  transferred  from  these  hollows  into  casks. 
Old  aud  concrete  Amehean  turpeutine  is  often 
sold  ss  frankincense. 

Sir  Richard  Jenkins  in  bis  report  on  the 
NaKpore  Territory,  states,  that  the  rail  or 
rosin  tree,  as  alio  other  large  wood  is  obtain- 
ed in  tbe  forests  of  Kakair./Drobably  Coakair) 
and  in  tho  hills  north  of  Ruiteopore ,  said 
to  be  a  tree  of  large  growth,  and  bear- 
ing some  resemblHuce  to  the  Saul :  in  the 
Psohmurra  Range,  a  tr^  of  tbe  Saul  family,  is 
the  *'  Vatica  tumbnggais"  which  the  natives 
say  furnishes  a  fntnj&iufsense.  This  is  proba* 
bly  the  rail  tree,  though  it  does  not  in  those 
jungles  attain  a  large  sise.  See  Dammar ;  Gu- 
gahim  ;  Gums  snd  R-ipiiis. 

ROSIN,  COUNTRY,  E«6.   See  Dammar. 

ROS  IN  fiN,Gu.  Raisins. 

ROSINGAIN,  see  J^va.  , 

ROSMARINUS  OFJFICINALIS, 

Aklil  111  jabal...  ...An.  I  |^ssam4iy Em. 

Hasalban-aohair  ...  „   J 

A  shrub  three  to  fciMr  {set  high,  densi'ly 
leafy,  an  inhabitant  of  itbe  southern  parts 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterraneaii.  and  some  parts  of  Aaia  Min^nr* 
The  essential  inaredieuft  in  the  veil  known 
JBa^  de  la  rdne  cT  Honoris  is  the  essential  oil 
of  this  pbint.  The  oil  i^  stated  most  po- 
aitively  to  possess  the  powar  iof  enooursgiAg 
the  growth  of  hair  and  of  curiog  bc(ldneae. 
It  is  the  colouriac  ingradi^t  of  green  fQUUk" 
turns.— O'&(aff$iia0««y,jpc^  488« 

ROSS.    Eno.     Horse. 

ROSTELLARIA  CURVIR0STR18 :  « 
mollusc  of  the  family  Strombidie. 


Uit 


BOTTLERA. 

bOTIFEBA,  wheel  animalcules,  animals 
with  ciliated  jaws.  The  followmg  id  ik  chsai- 
fication  of  the  Articulata. 

Articnlata  with  little  joints  :— 

1 .  £otifera>  wheel  animalcules  s  examples, 
animals  with  ciliated  jaws*. 

8.  Cirripedia,  cirripeds ;  examples,  bah)A- 
cfes,  sea  acorns.  ' 

3.  Crustacea,  ten-legged,  aquatic  family  ; 
examples,  crabs,  lobsters,    shrimps,  prawns/ 

4.  Insecta,  six-legged,  sir  breathing,  Arti- 
culate animals  ;  examples,  the  wasp,  the  bee, 
the  butterfly,  the  beetle,  the  flea. 

5.  Arachnida,  eight-legged,  air  breathing, 
articulate  animals ;  examples,  mites,  spiders, 
scorpions. 

ROTIKUBUNG.  Malay.  Datura  fas- 
tnoea.— Jlft7/,  Hmib, 

ROTNJOT.  Hind.  Kashm.  Jstropha 
curcas. 

ROTTENSTONE,  a  mineral,  occurring 
massive;  fracture,  uueven.colour  grayish,  reddish, 
or  blackish  brown,  dull  earthy  and  opaqne. 
Soft,  soils  the  fingers,  and  is  fetid  when  rubbed 
or  scraped.  It  is  found  near  Bakewell,  Derby- 
shire ;  and  at  Albany,  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  It  is  employed  in  polishing  metal,  &c. 
The  analysis  by  R.  Phillips  gives,  in  100  parts^ 
alumina  86,  silica  4,  carbonaceous  matter, 
10— Very  fine  silicious  and  magnesian  earths, 
such  as  Rottenstone,  Alkaline  Loam  and  Ar- 
Inenian  Bole,  occur  near  Soondoor,  Bangalore 
•Jid  Cuddapah.— JS?«^.  Oyc.  Mad.  Ex.  Jur.Eep, 

ROTOCOMPSA  LEUC0TI8,  the  white- 
eared  bulbul  is  plentiful  in  8indh  and  the 
Punjab. — Adams. 

ROTTBOLLU  GLABRA —i?oa?6. 

A  grass  of  the  family  Panicacete,  acceptable 
to  cattle. —  Poigt 

HOTTBOLLIA  EXALTaTA.— j&i'wr. 

Stego^aCochStt-Ghinsnaia,  Lour, 
Buru-Shunti Bengali. 


A  plant  of  British  India,  Cochin  China  and 
N.  Holland. 

ROTTI  or  Rotto,  8e6  Timor  laut. 

ROTTLER,  Dr.  A.,  a  Danish  missionary 
lousr  resident  at  Tranquebar  in  the  South  of 
India  who  Wrote  a  Tamil  dictionary  and  ool- 
ected  a  herbanumu  He  Was  one  of  the 
fSaihers  of  Indian  botany* 

ROTTLERA,  a  genua  of  platttft  named  in 
konoQr  of  Dr.  Rottler.  It  is  found  in  the 
tropical  parte  of  Asia  and  throughout  India, 
and  ooniains  handsome  moderate  sized  trees. 
R-  tetraoocca  grows  in  Silhet,  and  yields  a 
li#rd  and  valuable  titaber.  Rottlera  digyna, 
Tht>.  (Chloroxylon  tligynum,  WiglU,  Ic.)  iii 
«  araali  tree  gtowing  at  Caltura  in  Ceylon. 
Bottkra  eriocarpa,  Tkit,,  groWa  in  Ceylon,  in 


KOTTLERA  RHOMBIFOLlA. 

the  hoi  and  drifer  parti  of  ithe  island,  but  is  not 
very  common,  and  Rottlera  fuscescens.  TA^ 
another  small  Ceylon   tree,  is  not  uncommon 
up  to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet.      Jn  Ceylon; 
also  1^  found  R.  muricata,  Thw. ;   R.  opjosi- 
tifoha,  ^Zf««^,  and  R.    rhombifolia.   f^ip 
all  small  trees.    Other  defined  spcciesbf  Indii 
Tr^]^'    «1^,   R    barbate,   R.    krtugmh; 
R  Indica  M^;  /..  R.  Jaccifera,  R.  peltata,  and 
threfe  undekermmed  species  i?ro#  in  Burmah 
One  of  these,  the  Ya-gi-ne  of  the  Burmesfe  il  • 
moderate  sized  tree  eomiiion  on  thfe  low  gtoZd 
nearatreams    breaking  weight   from   ffis  tJ 
I  -  0  lbs.     A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  SB.    I„  ! 
full  growh  tree  on  gobd  soil  the  average  Wth 
of  the  trunk  to  the  first  bhineh  isTfeirfn^J 
average   girih   measured  at  6   feet   frota  the 

SfJ.''-"''    ^'-"•at4annasji; 

The  Mimasko,  Qu ;  mimuho  ?  it  i  T.ro,, 
species,  represented  as  furnishing  a  timber.    ^ 

The  Keoun  lae,  Bdkm,  a  lar<n:  tree  » 
Tavoy,  the  timber  of  Which  is  uL  foT^?. 

The  otte  of  the  SioRhalese,  another  sDeciea 
of  Rotllen  i.  used  for  common  hotase  bEiS 
purposes,  the  tree  ^rows  in  the  westerTpS^ 
Tinoe  of  Ceylon.  It  weiths  86  lbs  to  ^U 
cubic  foot,  but  is  little  dUle,  i,«„i%S; 
10  ye»n.~nu,.  Bn.  PI.  £eul.  p.  87,*'  ^ 

Tilfif '''^ ''''■ '''''     '^'^<^<- 

KOmERA   EttlOCAftPA.  is  nbt  VerV 
common  but  RroArs  in  the  hot,   drier  nart*  «rf 
Ceylon  -Thx,.  Bn.  PI.  Zeyl.p.  373.  ^ 
ROTTLERA  LACCIFERA.  Votff/: 

R.  dicocos.  RoxB.  j  Crotoola«oif«mm,  LinA 

Alenntes  laccifemnii  WiUde. 

Wild-Aimotto Eira.  |         „        Vdtn 

Kondajap'hwi     ...  Tb..  \  fef^ toOdt'^Z    [' 

K«>»    »      •"  >.  I    « wtt.  , ...  ;; 


A'twining  shrub  of  Cotamandel  abd  Ben- 
gal, figured  by  Wight,  in  his  Icones,  a&d  said 
also  to  be  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where  a  very 
superior  quality  of  Rum  lac  is  obtained  froitt 
it.— Ifr.  Metidig.  Roxh.  Hi.  8S9 

ROnXERA  MURICATA.  * 

(3hlorbitylon  murieats,  tt'.  li.  j  fi;  Auteo-punctaUi 

A  small  tree  with  smooth  leaves  of  th6 
Centhil  Provinces  of  Ceylon,  grows  at  an 
elevation  of  4,000  feet.— 2»w.  En.  H.  2^1. 
p.  278.  * 

ROTTLERA  RHOMBIFOLIA. 

R.  dieocea,    jRoxt.  I  Crotbo  rhombifoliom, 

A         iw  '  ...Willde. 

A  small  tree  not  uncommon  in  Cejflon  up 

to  an  elevation  of  1,600  feet.— TJ5».  Bn.  PI, 

Zeyl.  p.  272. 
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SOTTLERA  OPPOSITIFOLIA.    JUnme. 

Plagunthera  oppotitlfoU.  B.  §L  ZcU, 

ComiDOQ  in  Ceylon  up  to   an    elevation  <r 
S,000  ieei.-'Thv.  En.  PI  ZnfL  p,  273. 
&OTTLERA.  TBTRACOCCA.  Roxb. 

Boo-k  ADd*-gin . .  .Singh. 

Grows  in  SiHiet,  and,  in  Ceylon,  ia  •common 
up  loan  elevation  of  2,000  feet.  It  yields  a 
bard  and  Yalnable  timber.  Roxh.  VaigL  Tlvw. 
En.  PI.  Zeyl.  p.  272. 

BOTTiLEBA  TINCTORf  A.  Boxb, 
Croton  coodneuiti.  Fall.  |  C.    punotatuDi*  Retz, 
lUmil Bbab. 


BUBM. 


tt 


TnDg 

Tan  tie   den 
KiDoou  la... 
MeiBMbo... 
Sarntfkasury  mam.  Oak. 

8bendri 3>UK. 

Houkey  laoed  trf»e  Evo. 
Dyer*«  Rofetier*.        ,, 
Xamul,  kamila?  Hikd. 
Oapala        ,, 
Pitoag       ^, 
Poonaga     ■§* 

TiikU 

Kaoiila... 
itiuya...         ••.  ft 

Kembal  ...Jklum. 

Heun ;  Reunah  ...Kan4- 

WAR. 

Seudri...    • Mabb. 


9» 
99 
>9 
99 

99 


Poonnagam...     Malcal. 
Eatnbha      ...     ^SAirg, 

Punasga „ 

Kcsboor  ...  9f 

Uamparand  elia-gaae 

...Singh. 
Kapilapodi  ...  XaM; 
CoruDga  munjemaram 

...  TaM. 
Cliendnrapa  obettu.  Tkl* 
8indiiricbetta... 
KunkumapuYvu 
Panoagama  ... 
Vaaanta  gnndu... 
VeUgaram..* 
BeDdurapQ.  ,, 

Soondoro-gundL  UftU'  I 
Koomala-guDdi... 
Bo«oiit«i-gUQdi  ., 


99 

)» 

f9 


99 


99 
99 
99 


9» 
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It  18  caHed  tbe  monkey  faced  tree,  from 
tbeae  animals  rubbing  their  faoee  with  the 
fniit.  It  is  a  large  tree  with  alternate,  ovate 
oblong  leaves,  of  a  ferruginous  colour  beneath  ; 
flowers  in  theeold  weather.  Fruit  aiie  of  a 
pea,  oovered  with  a  red  mealy  powder,  used 
•a  a  dy«.  The  tree  is  common  in  many  parts  of 
Britisk  India;  the  stellate  pubescence  covering 
the  3*coeeouB  capsule  of  this  large  tree,  is  eoU 
lectedfof  sale  in  Mysore,  where  it  ia  used 
for  dyeing  aiHr  an  orange  colour.  The  colouring 
natter  does  not  require  a  mordant,  all  that  is 
necessary  being  to  mix  it^  with  water,  contain- 
ing about  half  its  weigiitof  carbonate  of  soda. 
On  sQk^  the  eolonr  ia.  a  rieh  flame  or  orange 
tint  of  great  beauty  aad  extreme  stability  ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  material  supplied  by 
commerce,  eontaios  between  7,0  and  80  per 
cent  of  real  colouring  matter,  ought  to  induce 
ailk  dyers  to  turn  their  attention  to  it. 
Ainslie  describes  it  as  a  fine,  reddish  brown, 
liflCht  powder,  which  the  Natives  employ  for 
dyeing  a  beautiful  pale  oraoKC  colour  :  it  is 
the  red  dust  shaken  from  the  dry  fruit  and  is 
an  export  from  Malabar.  Dr.  Honi^berger 
mentions  that  the  Kamila  or  Kamud  of  the 
Lahore  bszar  is  taken  to  Lahore  from  the  hills, 
in  the  form  of  coarse  red  powder.  In  Ajmir 
the  dust  from  the  capsule  of  the  fruit,  is  used 
to  dye  silk  yellow,  alum  being  used  as  the 


BOTTLEBA  7IKCT0BIA« 

mordant :  it  ia  considered  in  medieiiie  as  of 
warm  nature,  also  anthelmintic  and  givm 
children  in  "  dai."  Three  or  four  maaaeh  ate 
dose  also  used  in  ointments  for  herpetic  enip-'| 
tions,  price  two  and  a  half  seers  for  one  rupee. 
It  contains  a  yellow  resin,  rottlerioe,  aolnble 
in  carbonate  of  soda  and  precipitated  by  adds. 
It  acts  as  a  purgative,  and  very  sure  amthdr 
mintic  incases  of  tape- worm  in  doses  of  from 
one  to  two  drachms.  It  is  in  sonie  distrirti 
used  as  an  application  to  cutaneous  diseaaffs, 
eapecially  for  itch  and  fevers,  and  it  is  aaid  to 
be  also  a  purjcative  medicine  and  aphrodisiac.** 
The  oil  which  is  obtained  plentifally  from 
the  kernels  of  this  fruit  after  the  removal  oC  ^ 
the  celebrated  powder,  promises  to  be  of  aoflse 
importance  medicinally  as  a  cathartic  oiL  Toe 
Rulya,  which  is  made  from  it,  contains  78 
per  cent  of  coloring  mailer,  it  conaista  of 
hairs  obtained  from  the  outer  part  of  the 
capsules.  The  powder  is  attached  to  the 
fruit  capsule,  and  when  the  frnit  is  lipe,  it  is 
brushed  off  aitd  collected.  It  is  aiao  fouiui 
sparingly  on  the  leaves,  petioles,  and  flower 
sulks  of  the  plants  The  powder  is  of  a  dark 
brickredcolour,  with  a  peculiar  heavy  otor 
increaaed  on  its  being  rubbed  between  the  &kr 
gers.  Two  varieties  of  it  are  sold  in  the  basais 
in  the  Punjab,  the  one  having  been  pMcd 
through  coarse  cloih  to  frtfC  ii  from  impurities, 
such  as  portions  of  the  withe««d  flowers,  dust  or 
insects,  but  the  ouly  appreciable  difference  is 
that  this  finer  quality  is  cleaner  than  the  oihcL 
To  cold  water  the  powder  does  not  impart 
its  yellow  colour,  but  either  floats  on  the  sar^ 
face  or  falls  in  small  quantities  to  the  bottom- 
Boiling  water  beeomes  slightly  tinj^ed  by  it 
If  the  powder  is  boiled  in  water  to  which  any 
of  the  alkalies  have  been  added,  a  complete  so- 
lution of  the  colouring  matter  takes  place^  and 
it  is  by  means  of  this  property  that  thesafires 
of  India  avail  themselves  of  it  as  a  dye.  Aleo- 
h<A  and  ether  di«mlve  it  with  equal  fadiity.  All 
these  preparations  of  the  powder  have  a  darkred 
colour,  and  the  yellow  colouring  matter  b  only 
separated  on  the  addition  of  certain  re-agents. 
Thus,  when  the  mineral  acids  ace  added  to  the 
alkaline  decoction  or  infosion,  a  tbiek  foeenlent 
precipitate  of  a  gamboge  yellow  ooloor  is  thiova 
down,  and  the  same  effect  ia  prodaoed  on  the 
alcoholic  and  etherial  tincturea  on  the  addiika 
of  water  or  the  mineral  adda.  Gontaet  with  the 
atmosphere  seems  to  eauae  the  developaMatof 
this  yeUow  deposit,  as  on  exposing  oa  ^aa^  ft 
thin  film  of  either  of  the  tinctures,  before  era* 
poration  of  the  fluid  is  completed,  the  pievio» 
ly  transparent  coating  becomes  opaque  and  of 
a  light  yellow  colour.  The  process  of  dytmg 
seems  also  to  bear  on  this  idea,  as  silk  or  Mi 
is  merely  dipped  in  a  hot  alkaline  sohatioa 
which  is  of  a  dark  red  colour^  isd  oa  ths 
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KOXANA. 


drying  of  the   cloth    the  characteristic   yellow 
colour  is  developed.     The  resinous  deposit,  on 
which  the  active  properties  of  the  plant  both 
as  an  anthelmintio  and  a  dye  depends  are  ob- 
tained  in  a  large  quantity  front  an  alkaline  de- 
coction of  the  powder  by  boiling  eight  ounces 
of  the  powder  in  two  pints  of  water,  along^ 
with  one  onnoe  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
Filter  when  cool,  and  to   the  filtered  liquid 
add  nitric  acid  till  the  eohHion  beoomes  neutral. 
A  considerable  quapfity  of  yellow  matter  theu 
forms  in  the  fluid,  whieh  is  again  filtered,   and 
this  yellow  residue,  when  dry   is  found  to 
weigh  one  and  a  half  ounces  ;  is  of  a  dnsky  yel- 
low colour,  and  adheres  in  lumps  of  consider* 
able    consistence.     The   substance     probably 
exists  in  the  plant  as  an  essential  oil,  and  the 
formation  of  the  yellow  coloured  deposit,  on 
the  neutralization  of  alkaline  solutions  and  the 
addition  of  water  or  the  acids  to   the  alcoholic 
and  etherial  solutions,  or  by  the  action  of  air, 
consists  in  the  change  of  the  essential  oil  to  a 
Rsin,  by  the  loss  of  hydrogen  and  the  absorp* 
tion  of  oxygen.    In  all   parts  of  India  the 


lerger^i  Thfrfy^fiv^  years  in  the  Bast  by  Br, 
Honigberger,  p.  337.  PotoeiVi  Hand- Book, 
Vol.  I  p.  376.  Riddeirs  Gurdening*  Madras 
Ex.  JvLT.  Bep, 

ROTTO  o&  ROTTI  with  Laudo  Islands  are- 
near  Timor.  Rotto,  is  about  45  miles  long,  and 
of  moderate  height,  with  undulating  hilAs  and 
its  S.  W.  end  renders  to  about  iat.  1  i""  %'  Si 
and  long.  I22<»dr£. 

ROUOQU.  Ftt.  Arnotto, 

ROUGEy  a  pigment  of  a  beauMilirOse- 
colour,  procured  from  the  red  eolouriog  matter 
of  samower.  It  is  brought  from  China 
spread  on  small  papers,  or  iu  pots.  See  Car- 
mine. 

BQUGE)  used  by  jewellere  for  brightening 
gold  is  a  per  oxide  of  iron. 

ROUGH  AOHTRANTHES.  £m«k   Achy- 
ranthes  aspera.-— J^%a«.,  doxb, 

ROUGUAN,  ako  Dohun.  Veub,  Vegetable 
or  Animal  oil, 

ROUGH AN-I-BADAM.  Peas.  Almond  oil. 
ROUGHAN-I-MOTYA  and  Chambeli. 
HiMi>,  oil  of  jessamine  from  J.  zambae  and 


powder  is  extensively  nsed  as  a  dye,  especially    J.  grandiflora. — FowelV^  Hcmd^Book,  Vol.  /., 
for  silk,  to   which   it  imparts  a  fine  yellow    p,  425. 


colour.  It  is  also  employed  to  dye  cotton  doth 
The    following  is  the  process  of  dyeing  as 
pursned  in  Umritsir,   the  second  city  of  the 
Punjab,  where  a  large  trade  in  silk  is  carried 
on.    Barilla,  a  coarse  preparation  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  obtained  by  burning  a   herbaceous 
species  of  salsola  common  in  the  uncultivated 
portions  of  the  Punjab,  is   mixed  with   water, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  barilla  to 
f(fcr  ounces  of  water.    To  this  solution,  when 
filtered,    the  kamila  is  added,   and  they  are 
then  boiled  together.    When  the  boiling   has 
been  continued  long  enough  to  extract  all  the 
colouring  matter,  a  small  quantity  of  lime  is 
dissolved  in  the  fluid.     The  dye  is  then  ready 
for  use,  with  the   exception  of  the  addition  of 
hw  grains  of  alum,   in  order  to  fix  the  colour 
In  some  parts  of  India,  gum  is  occasionally 
mixed  with  fluid,   but  in    the  PunjHb  this  is 
never  considered  necessary.   Tiie  characteristic 
yellow  colour  is    not   developed  in   silk,  &c. 
until  after  two  or  three  immersions  in  the 
dyeing  fluid.    The  kamila  dye  is  sold  in  the 
drug  mart  of  Umritsurat  18  Rs.  a  maund 
for  the  first    quality,  and    10    Rupees  for 
the  second.    (This  is  at   the   rate  of  2  lbs. 
for  six  pence).     Tke    drug  is   used  by  native 
practitioners  made  into  an  ointment  as  an  ex« 
ternal    application  in    itch,   and   other  skin 
disorders,  and  its  use  as  a  vermifuge  is  also 
koowo  to  ihtm,'^Cieffhorn*s    Pumjah  Report 
KulutmdKanf/ra.p.  82,    TJie  Ind.  AnnaU 
Med,    Science,    No.     1.     p.    85.     Irviyie's 
Oen,  Med.  Top.  p.  142,    211.   llooiter.   Vol. 
i*i  p.  H.  Ahis.  Mai.  Med.j  p.  146*  Uonig- 


ROUGH-CHAFF  FLOWER.  Eno.  Achy- 
ranthes  aspera. — Lia».,  Jia^h, 

ROU(^H  W001>  SEEU).  Eno.  Seed  of 
Meiiispermum  hirautum. 

ilOUM  or  Room.  A  blue  dye  from  a 
aperies  of  Euellia.     See  Dyes. 

ROUMIA  HEBECARPA.  PoU. 
E&t«uibiUa Sikoh^ 

A  moderate  sized  Ceylon  tree,  at  Condasalle. 
Matttf  atte,  &c.  A  species  of  Roumia.  found  in 
the  Ceylon  jungles  is  prized  iu  Colombo,  ou 
account  of  its  fruit,  which  are  about  the  size  of 
large  cherries,  somewhat  acidulous,  with  a  very 
agreeable  flavour.  -  Wight's  Illustraii/ms  of 
Indian  Botamj,  f^ol.  I,  p.  Z7  .—lliw.  p.   18. 

ROWADAN.  T£L.  Dillenia  pentagyna. 

RO  WANDUZ.  The  Kurd  tribes  of  Rowan- 
duz  Bahdinan,  Sekkir,  Nur-ud-tUn,  Shinki, 
Gellati,  Bulba»i,  J  ass  ;  Mikri,  number  in  all 
400j000  souls.  See  Kurdistan* 

ROWI.  Mahk.  Calotropisgigantea.  BroiOH. 

KOWIL.  Hind.  Greranium  nodosum. 

ROWNEE,  SiNDH.  A  Fausse  braie. 

ROXANA,  Alexander's  queen,  was  a  Tur- 
koman woman.  Alexander  the  Great's  death 
occurred  in  the  spring  of  the  year  32S 
B»  c  His  empire  though  only  of  leu  years' 
growth,  was  not  transient.  11  is  colonies  and 
their  institutions,  loanners  and  language  had 
a  lasting  action  in  Central  Asia,  the  tfiects  of 
which  were  felt  for  at  least  five  hundred  years 
after  his  decease.    Though  he  left  bis.  brother 
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ROXBURGH. 


^ri^^B  |^|^4  l|^e  pofttl^iiBAQ^iajcbilcl  of  B^sbaiva  ,  eoDiribution  of  the  Indian  Gov«miiitn4  to  tlii^ 
pr  JKoi^ann,  called  Aleiaoder,  neither  of  these  |  illustration  of  botanical  science.  Uis  Fkva 
succeeded  him,  for  his  military  commandants,  i  Indies  remained  in  manuseript  for  some  yeacs 
assumed   sovereign  powerr  and  in  B.  c.  315  '  after  his  death.  Two  editione  of  it  have  since 


Antigonus  assumed  the  regal  title  of  king  of 
Asia. 

In  B.  c.  S05,  Seleucus  gained  a  great 
victory  overNioonor,  a  lieutenant  of  Antigonus, 
and  followed  it  up  by  seizing  and  adding  to  his 
own  government,  the  whole  of  Media,  Hyr- 
cania,  Parthia,  Bactria,  and  Aria,  and  all  the 
countries  as  far  as  the  Indus.  In  B.  (J.  803,  he 
crossed  that  river  to  make  war  on  Chandra 
Gupta,  who»  during  tbeae  contentions  bad  ex- 
pelled the  Grecian  gnrrisons  from  the  pHOJab, 
and  had  so  recovered  that  country  for  the  native 
sovereigns  of  India.  Seleucus  being  called  to  a 
final  struggle  with  Antigonus  mado  a  hasty 
peace  with  Chandra  Gt^pia.  ceding  the  Panjab 
as  far  as  the  Indus.  According  to  Strabo, 
Arachotia  was  also  ceded,  but  this  seems 
doubtful^  ^uohchee  to  the  Bolan  Pass  with 
the  valley  of  the  Indus  iQay  have  been  the  re- 
gion ceded.  Seleucus  drove  Antigonus  into 
Phrygia  where  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
iiOl  B.  c. 

Seleucus  Nicator  subsequently  was  sssasairv-. 
ated  in  280  b.  c,  by  Ptolemy  Gerauiius,  from 
which  date  the  whole  of  Asia  to  the  Indus  and 
Jaxartes  was  under  the  Syrian  Iqing  Antiochus 
Soter,  who  from  ^80  to  261  a.  o.  reigned  uu- 
disturbed  over  the  same  territory  and  left  it 
to  his  son  ^ntiochus  The^s. 

In  256  or  255  b^  c,  Baetria  declared 
for  independcAQQ  under  Tbeodotus  or  Dcq,- 
4otu8. 

Parthii^  followed  abput  the  year  250 
j|^.  q.  und^r  the  rule  of  Arsaces,  who  is 
vai[io.usly  described  as  a  native  of  Soghd,, 
as  9i  J^apt^ani  a^d9  by  Moses  of  Cho.- 
]^9e,  as  of  Bal^h,  tl^is  last  author  adding 
that  the  dynasty  was  known  as  Balkhavensis 
or  Pahlavia^,  If  e  used  Greek  only  on  hia 
^ins  and  in  his  public  letters  and  correspond- 
ence }  ocdinarily  with  the  head  of  the  sever-, 
eign  on  one  side  ;  only  one  coin  has  a  lingual 
inscription.  Great  king  of  kings  was  a  title 
flCBt  adopted  b^  Sfithridates  II. 

BOXBUBOQ^  WILI.IA^,  m.  d.  A  medicall 
officer  of  the  Madras  Army,  in  the  service  of 
the  £.  I.  Company,  who  was  tbeir  Botanist  in 
the  Carnatio,  and  subsequeutly  in  charge  of 
the  Gardens  in  Calcutta.  He  entered  the 
Madras  Service  1766,  and  died  in  18 15.  Ue 
was  author  of  Goromandel  pUnta,'and  of  the 
Flora  Indies.  The  former  work  waa  pub- 
Jlished  by  the  order  of  the  E.  I.  Company  in 
three  folio  volumes,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
jToseph  Banks,  Bart,  in  1793  and  1797,  with 
^fcree  hundred  coloured  plates,  and  was  the  first 


been  published  since  that  period  ;  one*  whioh 
is  incomplete,  was  edited  by  Drs.  Cacey  and 
Wallieh ;  it  extends  to  the  end  of  Pentaiidria 
Monogynia,but  contains  many  additional  plants 
not  contained  in  Roxburgh's  manoscript^  tli» 
other,  which  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the    manu- 
script as  left  by  its  author,  is  in  three  voiumea^ 
and  was  published  iu  1882.  He  also  published 
Hortua  Bengaieiiais  and  Catalogue  of  the  GaI" 
cutta  Garden.     He  was  the  first   to  deaerihe- 
fully,  accurately,  and    reduce  to  the  form  of 
Flora,  accordiug  to  the  Linnean  system,   the 
riches  of  the  Bast.    During  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career  he  resided  in  the  Peninsula,  partiea- 
larly  about  Samuicottah^  where  he  had  ample 
opportunitiea  of  examining  the  botany  of  the 
neighbouring  Circar  mountains.     la  the  aa- 
tumn  of  1793,  from  hia  great  merit,  he  waa 
removed  to  Calcutta,  to  undertake  the  aoper- 
intendence  of  the  Company's  Botanic  Ganks 
there  :  here  he  remained  till   iS.Li,  addi^f 
new  descriptions  to  hia  manosoript,  when  'ike 
illness  which  anhappily  terminated  in    d^riv- 
ing  the  world  of  his  labours^   conipeUed   hia 
to  undertake   a  Yoyage  for  the  sake  of  hia 
health,  which  he  at  first  intended  ahouid  have 
been  only  to  the  Cape.     His    declining  state 
of  health,  however,  induced  him  to  proceed  as 
far  as  St.  Helena.     During  his  stay  in  that 
island,  he,  ever  attentive  to  the  ioteresta  of 
science,  improved    the    opportunity    hy   des* 
cribing  most  of  the  plants  he  found   growtsg 
there.     After  h^  arrival  in  Englaad,  whethec 
he  was  at  length  obliged  to  prooeed,  he    enter-! 
tained  considerable  hopes  of  being    able  to  piU 
the  Flora  ludica  to  the  pr^ss  ;.  and   onoe  wrote 
to  Dr.  Carey  of  Serampoxe  thai,  yi  preparing 
it  for  this  purpose,  he  hoped  to  proenie    the 
assistanee  of   Mr.    Robert    Brown.      Death^ 
however,    soon  prevented   his   aecomplishiDg 
this     object,     which     he    had   so    much  as 
heart"    Dr.  Carey  and  Dr.  Wallieh    edited 
and  published  the  first  volume  (including  all 
from  Monandria  to  the  end    of  Tetraiidria)  is 
1820  ;  and  the  second  (containing   nearly   all 
Fentandria-Monogynia)L  in  1824  ;  both     are 
enriched  with  many  new.  species    described  bj 
Wallieh,  no  more  o{  that  edition  has  appeared, 
and  afterwards  his  two  sons  induced  Dr.  Carey 
to  bring  out  their  father's  book  in  tbiee  volumes 
Bjut  not  only  did  Dr.  Hoxborgh  describe  the 
plants  he  observed,  but  he  had  at  the   same 
time  splendidly  coloured    drawings    made    of 
them.    These,  upwards  of  2,000  in  number, 
he  presented  to  the  East  India  Compnnj: 
&om  them  a  selection  of  3,000  was  allowed  to 
be  made  and    ordered  ta  be  published  by  the 
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Gbttrt  of  DiMoiora^  under  the  saperintandenoe 
of  Sir  Joaepk  Banks  :  this  magnifioent  work, 
entitled  the  Plants  of  Coromandel,  was  com- 
menoed  in  1795*  and  cooopleted  in  1816,  in 
three  enormous  volumes.— -M^i^A^'a  Prodromt» 
Flora,  FoL  I,  pp.  13,  14. 

ROXBURGHIACE^.  Boxburgh-Worts,  a 
natural  order  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  class 
DietyogenSy  natives  of  the  hot  parts  of  India. 
There  is  but  one  genus-^Roxburgbia,  the  roots 
of  a  species  of  wbieh  are  prepared  with  lime 
water,  candied  with  sugar,  and  taken  with  tea. 
The  flavour  is  insipid.  l)r.  Wight  gives  B')x« 
barghia  gioriosoides*  LUdUff,  VeyttabU 
Kingdom.  Eng.  Oyc. 

BOYAL  OIL.  The  translation  of  Baal- 
Shemeiiy  the  origin  of  the  word  Balsam. 

BOYAPUBAM.  A  district  of  Madras  on 
the  north  side. 

BOTLE.  John  Forbes,  of  the  Bengal 
Medical  Service  ;  in  charge  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Seharuupore.  Author  of  the  Geo- 
graphical  description  of  the  Flora  of  India, 
Bep.  Brit.  Ass.  1846,  part  3,  74.— Illustra- 
tion of  the  Botany,  &o.,  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  1839.  Productive  resourcea  of 
India.  Lond.  1840.— On  the  Culture  of  Cotton 
in  India.  Lond.  lSo2,  1  vol.  8vo.— On-  the 
fibrous  plains  of  India ;  Secretary  of  the  Hor-^ 
ticultural  Society  of  London.  Dr.  Boyle  com- 
menced his  Indian  career  about  A.  I).  18.18 
and  died  in  1958.  Siionly  after  his  appoint- 
ment as  Assistant  Surgoou  on  tue  Beiignl 
£stablishment,  be  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  daharunpore,  where  he 
remained  for  nearly  nine  years.  On  his  return 
to  England  in  1832  or  1883,  he  commenced. 
the  publication  of  his  excellent  work  on  the 
Botany  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  which 
ooatains  also  an  accumulation  of  valuable  in 
formation  respectini(  the  economical,  m edict* 
Hal,  and  other  yegetable  products  of  India. 
In  1838  or  1839,  he  was  appointed  Botanical 
Adviser  to  the  £.  I.  Company,  a:ter  which  he 
poblithed  a  work  on  the  Productive  B«ssources 
of  India,  which  contains  a  great  amount  of 
useful  information  culled  from  various,  sources^ 
combined  with  his  own  experience  and.  re- 
search and  iu  1 8a  I ,  a  work  on  ^*the  culiu/e  and 
commerce  of  Cotton  in  India  and  elsewliere,!' 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Bussiati.  war  in 
1853,  Dr.  Boyle  wrote  on  The  fibrous  plants 
of  India  htced  for  cordage,  clothing,  and 
paper^  which  attracted  much  atteutioa  on  its 
publication  in  1856. 

In  addition  to  these,  Dr.  Boyle  published  on 
^e  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine  ;  an  E^say 
OQ  Medical  Education;  a  Manual  of  Materia 
^edica  and  Therapeutics  ;  besides  contribu- 
jtions  to  other  publications^  such  as  Kitto's 
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Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  Holtzapffel's 
Turning  and  Mechanical  Manipulation^  to  the< 
Catalogue  of  the  Qreat  Exhihition  of.  \^h\, 
and  very  shortly  before  his  death,  a  pamphlet.^ 
reviewing  the  measures  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed in  India  for  the  improved  culture  of  cotton. 
The  districts  investigated  by  Dr.  Boyle,  and 
by  his  collectors  were  chiefly  the  Jumno*6an* 
getio  Doab  the  upper  part  of  the  Oangetie 
plain^  and  the  mountains  of  Garhwal,  Sirmur, 
Kanawer,  and  Kashmir.  His  Illustrations  of 
the  Botany  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  in 
two  volumes  quarto,  with  lUO  plates,  ia  still  the 
only  book  except  Dr.  Wallich's  Tentamen  Floret 
Nepalensisy  devoted  to  the  rich  flora  of  the 
mountains  ;  and-  it  further  contains  the  first 
and  only  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  promi- 
nent features  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  Northern  Indian  plants  in  reference  to  the 
elevations  and  climates  they  in  habit,  and  to 
the  botany  of'  surrounding  countries.-*- JEToolrer 
and  Thom8on*8  Flor-  Indica.  Indian  Fid(k 

BOYLEA.    ELBQANS.  JTM. 
i  Ballstta-eiaereaAA  Don,  \  Phk>mi8  calycina,  Bo9b» 

A  shrub  of  the  Himalaya  valleys  with 
small  white  pale  rose  coloured  flowers.  It  is 
deemed  a  febrifnge,  by  the  people  of  the  Hi- 
malaya, like  some  species  of  Teucrium  in  Eu? 
rope. — 0*Shnughne6gyt  p,  492.  Voigt. 

BOUZAT-UL-ATHAB,  the  title  of  work 
by  a  mahomedau  author. 

IK)UZA  r-US-SHAHAD A.  Book  of  the^ 
Martyrs. 

BOYB-KA-PHAL.  Duk.  Zizyphus  jojuba. 

BOZ.  Per*.  Day. 

BOZA.  a  fast.  Boza-kafittra,  fast  offerings. 

B0ZA-BAK:*HNA  keepings  a  fast,  a  point  of^ 
the  mjjhainmudan  religion. 

BOZA.H.  AvL  A  gaoden^,  is  applied  in  In- 
dia, by  mMhomedans  to  a  burial  place.  yPbene- 
are  many  of  these.  The  most  known  is^hat  on 
the  hill  eight  miles  from  Dowlatabad^  where  the 
emperor  Aurungzebe  is  interred. 

ROZAN'A  —See  Kaffir. 

BOZAT.  Hind.  Trixicum.  mstivum. 

R  rUT.  Bus.  Mercury. 

KUB..RUS.  See^Fishes  of  eastern  and  soiithr 
em  Asia. 

BUBA.  PeHs.  Loadstone. 

BUBA  BABIK^  Hind.  Solanum  dulca-^ 
mara  also  S*  iucerta  and  S.  nigrum. 

BUBA  TARBLX     Peks.    Solanum   nL- 

grum^ 

RUBBI  or  Babbi  Hind.  Winter  Crop. 
See  Agriculture ;  Climate. 

BDBEN.  DE  SOL    Fr.  Bibbon. 

RUBL ?  Dioscorea. 

BUBEE-UL-A-WUL,  the  third  month  of 
the  mahomedan  year. 


KUBIA  CORDIFOLIA.. 


BUBEE-US  SANEE,  the  fourth  montli  of 
the  Mahomedan  year. 

KUBIA    CORDIFOLIA.— JK»».     WigAi 
and  Araott :  JFigh^a  Icones. 


moDJith,    Jkn. 


Bubia  manjutft,  Soxb.   \  Babia  aecnnda.  Moon, 

Ranaa.-     •«•    As.  ( Fahr-f baa    ...Kabhk. 

Paat Malbau 

Bunas Paas. 

Mitu Bavi. 

BCanJishta Sans. 

Munztil SuTLV. 

Banang „ 

8awU  kodi...  ^  Taic 
Haojitti     vex.     „ 
Maujiti.  „ 

MaojUbtatige        ,, 
TaairayalJi  ...   ...Tbl. 


ff 


Arona  :  Hunjtth.,,   Bbvq. 

Khaii...    Chsnab. 

Sbeiii.»,  ..        1^ 

Riina  ...  •••        ff 

Madder  Eno. 

Indian  Madder        „ 
Moniit...     •••    ...    UiKD. 

Cbomunjit t, 

Kokar-phali Jelum. 

Tinrn...  ...        n 

I>andu  of  Kanawar. 


Indian  madder  or  muojisthay  the  Rubia  cor« 
difolia,   has  white  flowers.   It  is  a  naii?e  of  Si- 
beria, 18  cultivated  iarj^ely  in  the  East,  pnrticu- 
larly    in   Assam,     Nepaul,    Bombay,     Slnde, 
Quetta,  China,  &c.,  for  its  dye-stuff.   A  small 
quantity  is  exported  from    China  and  India 
about  3^8  Indian  nuunds  were  shipped  from 
Calcutta  in   1840,  and  2,328  in  1841.     It 
fetches  in  the  London  and  Liverpool   markets 
from   20«.  to  259,  and  3u«.  per  cwt.,  duty 
free  ;  405   tons  were  imported  into  Liverpool 
from  Bombay  and  Ualcutia,  in  1849,  aud  520* 
tons  in  1850,  but  none  was  imported  in  1851 
and  1852.  In  1851,  at  the  (Jreat  Exhibition, 
the  jury   remarked   that  some  of  the  colors 
dyed  with  it  are  quite  as  permanent  as  those 
dyed   with  madder    and   even   more  brilliant 
botanists  have    been  inclined   to  regard  B. 
cordifolia  and  R.   munjistha  as  distinct  and 
in  habit,  form  of  stem,  &c.  ;  there   are  differ* 
eucea  sufficient  to  make  them  distinet  species. 
B.  munjistha.  Dr.    Oibson  observes, '  is  not 
suoh  a  large  climber  as  the  other  ;  Bancroft, 
was  informed  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  that  the    stem 
of    IL  munjistha    unlike    the    stem   of  R. 
tinctorum,  seemed  to  be  preferred  to  the  roots 
for  dyeing  ;    Roxburgh   in   his  Flora   Indica, 
adds  that,  not  only  the  roots  and   the  stems, 
but  the  large  branches  also  are  used  to  dye  red 
with.    Munjeet  is  brought  into  India  from  the 
west,  as  well  as  from   Nepal    It  is  imported 
into  Bombay,  of  an  apparently  inferior  quality, 
from  Muscat,  and  into  the  Punjab  from  Aff- 
ghanistan^  forming  a  considerable  part  of   the 
large  annual  investments  of  the  Loshanee  mer- 
chants.    From  the  Punjab,  as  well    as  from 
Affghanistan  direct,  it  goes   to     8ind,   aihl 
thenc-e  to  Bombay,  where  it  realizes  40  per 
eent.  more  than  the  Muscat  article,  and  is  ex- 
ported to  England.     It  is  extensively  used  in 
the  Punjab,  in  Sind,  and  in  the  North  West- 
em  Provinces,  as  a  dye  stuff,  and  is   found  in 
every  bazaar  of  any  extent.     Into  Umriteur 


BUBU  SECCimA. 

alone,  upwards  of  10,000  manndswere  import^ 
ed  in  the  year  ending  SOtkApril  1855*56,  and 
existing  stocks  must  have  been  large,  as  io  the 
same  year  the  dealers  exported  more  than 
22,000  maunds,  or  upwards  of  700  tons, 
valued  at  abont  Bs.  200,OoO. 

The  mnt\jeet  brought  from  Affghanistan 
answers  exactly  to  the  description  given  ia 
(J re's  Dictionary  of  Arts.  It  is  either  the 
true  madder  of  Europe  or  is  produced  by  a 
species  of  rubia  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
India  distinct  from  B«  manjista. 

The  Nepal  munjeet  is  valued  in  Calcatta  at 
from  Rs.  5-0  to  5-2  per  maund,  while  the  Af- 
ghan article  realizes  8-4  per  maund  in  Bombay* 
The  Calcutta  retail  price  is  from  S  to  9  Rupees 
a  maund.  The  price  of  Calcutta  munjeet,  ia 
London,  is  from  7-8  to  17  Rupees  per  cwt«  or 
5-15  rupees  per  maund.  Of  French  madder,  at 
Marseilles,  15  to  18  Rupees  per  maund. 
3,897  cwt  were  imported  into  England 
from  Calcutta  y  in  the  three  years  ending 
18229  while  4,02S  cwt.  were  imported  ia 
1824.  The  trade  fell  off  again  to  an  aver^ 
of  iylTS  cwt.  for  the  three  years  endiiii;  1840, 
or  180  tons  for  the  three  years.  The  consna^ 
tion  of  madder  in  England,  in  1852,  was  4,20(> 
tons,  and  of  madder  roots  8,800  tons.  In 
1832  it  was  3,000  tons  of  madder,  and 
2,500  tons  of  madder  roots,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  1,200  tons  of  the  one,  and  of  six 
thousand  three   hundred  tons  in  twenty  yean. 

Munjeet,  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  68,941,  re- 
presenting about  7,000  maunds,  was  exported 
m  1855-56  from  the  port  of  Kunrachee,  while 
in  1856*57,  the  export  of  the  sam«  article  had 
incressed  by  539  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  Rs. 
4,40,552,  representing  upwards  of  forty  thou- 
sand maunds,  or  thirteen  hundred  tone.  The 
larger  portion  of  this  large  quantity  must  be 
conveyed  direct  from  Afl^hanistaa  by  Kilat 
or  the  Bolan  Pass  to  Sind. 

An  infusion  of  it  is  given  as  a  grateful  aad 
strengthening  drink,  to  weakly  womeo  afier 
lying  in.  Camel  loads  of  madder  are  brought 
from  Banu  and  Tonk,  on  the  west  side  of  tiM 
Indus,  to  Lahore. — Ma90n.  Irvine,  ^uw-  Mflt' 
MaL,  p.  82.  Dr.  Honig.  ThnUf-five  ytan  m 
ike  Easi,  p^  337.  Mr.  Henry  Cope  w  «l# 
Indian  Fidd,  Zrd  Ma^  1858.  See  Madder. 

RUBIA  CORDATA  is  used  in  Japan  by  tk 
country  people  for  dyeing,,  in  like  manner  ai 
madder  (liubia  tinctorumj  13  in  Sweden. — 
Thunbevg't  Traveh,  FoL  II I. ^  p.  6Jl. 

RUBIA  MUNJISIA.  Boxl^.  WigkLlS^ 
of  Rubia  eordifolia. — Linu, 

RUBIA.MUNJITH,  Desv.  Syn.  of  RaUs 
cordifolia,— Ztnn. 

RUBIA  SECUNDA.  ifoon.  Syn,oflU- 
bia  cordifolia. — Linn, 
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BUBU  TINGTOBUM.   Madder. 

Hadder...      Kno.  |  Menjithe  ...Hind. 

Madder  is  the  product  of  the  R  tibia  tinc- 
toniTD^  and  was  employed  in  medicine  even 
in  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  bat  is  valued 
chi«fly  as  a  dye.  The  tree  has  a  diffase  brittle- 
branched  stem,  angular,  ?ery  rough,  with  sharp 
books  ;  leaves  4  or  6  in  a  wliorl,  lanceolate  or 
oblong-lanoedlate,  mucronate,  somewhat  mem- 
branous with  pinnated  veins  ;  flowers  small 
4knd  white ;  lobes  of  the  corolla  ovate4anoeolate, 
apiculate  ;  anthers  ovate-oblong ;  stigmas  ooni- 
-oal.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  Holland  and  France  ; 
the  culture  has  likewise  been  attempted,  and 
auccessfuUy  ia  Great  Britain,  but  the  Eng- 
lish madder  could  not  be  sold  so  cheap  as 
the  foreii^n  ;  it  is  therefore  still  largely  im- 
ported, ehiefly  from  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
and  T«rkey,  though,  since  cochineal  has  become 
cheaper,  it  is  much  used  for  the  same  purposes; 
It  is  employed  by  dyers  and  calico-printers  as 
a  red  and  scarlet  dye.  It  has  also  the  singular 
property  of  turning  red  the  bones  and  secre- 
tions  of  fowls  and  other  animals  fed  on  it. 

Madder  is  the  product  of  the  long  slender 
roots  of  the  Bubia  tinctorum,  a  plant  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties'  The  principal 
supplies  are  obtained  from  Holland,  Belgium, 
France,  Turkey,  Spain,  and  the  Balearic  Isles, 
the  Italian  States,  India,  and  Ceylon.  The 
plant  is  generally  raised  from  seed,  and  re- 
quires three  years  to  come  to  maturity*  It  is, 
however,  often  pulled  in  eighteen  months 
without  injury  to  the  quality  ;  the  quantity 
only  is  smaller.  A  rich  soil  is  necessary 
for  its  successful  cultivation,  and  when 
the  soil  is  impregnated  with  alkaline  mat- 
ter, the  root  acquires  a  red  color ;  in 
other  cases  it  is  yellow.  The  latter  is 
preferred  in  Engknd,  from  the  lonfc  habit 
of  using  Dutch  madder,  which  is  of  this  color,' 
b«t  in  France  the  red  sells  at  two  francs  per 
cwt.  hijeher,  being  used  for  the  Turkey-red 
dye.  Madder  does  not  deteriorate  by  keep- 
ing, provided  it  be  kept  dry.  It  contains 
three  volatile  coloring  matters,  madder  pur- 
ple, orange,  and  red.  The  latter  is  in  the 
form  of  crystals,  having  a  fine  orange  red 
color,  and  called  Alizarin.  This  is  the  sub* 
stance  which  yidds  the  Turkey-red  dye. 
The  roota  are  creeping,  the  thickness  of  the 
little  finger,  very  long  and  branohingt  pto* 
▼ided  with  numerous  articulations,  and 
tough  fibrilt,  epidermis  thin,  pale  brown, 
bark  and  meditallium  intensely  red.  The 
odonrlsweak  and  peculiar,  taste  bitter  and 
styptic.    According  to   Kuhlman's    analyais 


Kuhl.)  woody  fibre,  mucilage,  j?um,  suear' 
bitter  matter,  resin,  salts,  albumen,  &c-* 
Alizarin  occurs  in  orange  red  crystals,  taste, 
less,  inodorous,  little  soluble  in  cold,  but 
soluble  in  boiling  water  also  in  alcohol,  ether, 
the  filed  oils,  and  alkalies.  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  rose  coloured,  the  etherial  golden, 
the  alkaline  violet  or  blue.  A  solution  of  alum 
added  to  a  solution  of  alizarin,  and  precipi- 
tated by  potash,  eives  a  rose  lake  of  the  most 
charming  tint*  Xanthine  is  yellow,  very  solu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol,  slightly  in  ether  ; 
the  solution  passes  to  i)range-red  by  contact 
with  alkalies,  to  lemon  yellow  by  acids.  It 
is  devoid  of  odour,  but  has  a  sweetish  bitter 
taste.  The  red  colouring  matter  of  madder 
tinges  the  bones,  milk,  and  urine  of  animala 
if  fed  on  the  roots.  The  great  consumption 
of  madder  is  as  a  dye  stuff  for  giving  a  red 
*  colour  to  wool,  silk  and  cotton.  In  pharmacy 
the  roots  are  sometimes  used  for  colouring 
ointments, — O'Skauffknetiy,  page  878. 

BUBINA.  Once  the  most  celebrated  tribe 
in  Arabia,  is  now  a  small  broken  clan.  The 
Anazeh  Arabs  come  of  this  rsce.— /2tc%'<  Be* 
sidenee  i»  Eoardietanj  Vol,  11,  p.  258.  See 
Khazer^. 

BUBBUQUI8,  Father  WUIiam,  made  a 
journey  in  A.  D.  1 25  S,  to  Karakurum,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  of  Mangoo 
Khan,  the  grand-son  of  Jnnge^z  Khan,  of 
Tartary.  The  Khan  referred  to  is  called  by 
Rubruquis,  Sartach  ;  but  in  the  works  of  later 
French  missionaries  heia  called  Gayook  Khan. 
He  was  the  son  of  Batoo,  at  that  time  great 
Khan  of  the  western  tribes,  and  conquered 
territories  of  the  Monarols  beyond  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Crossing  the  £uxine  to  the  Crimea, 
Rubruquis  found  Sartach  in  the  pastures 
between  the  Don  and  Wolga,  which  are  now 
occupied  by  the  Cossacks.  By  Sartach  he  was 
sent  on  to  Batoo,  who  was  then  near  the 
Wolga  :  from  the  report  of  Father  Rubruquis, 
Nestorian  Chriatians  abounded  at  the  courts 
and  in  the  territorifs,  as  well  of  Batoo 
Khan  as  of  his  superior  Mangoo  Khan  ;  that 
they  bad  great  influence  with  many  at  court, 
especially  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
these  and  other  chiefs  ;  Bubmquis  relatea 
that  the  reply  of  Mangoo  Khan  to  the 
letter  of  king  Louis,  was  written  in  the  Mon- 
golian language,  but  in  the  character  of  the 
Jttgnres  or  Chakars,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Neatorian  Christians,  and  waa 
derived  from  the  Syrian,  but  written  in  lines 
down  the  page,  commenciug  from  the  left. 
Mongolian  is  so  written  at  the  present  day.— 
Pnniep*$  Tibd/Pariary  ^Mongolia,  p,  I  fol7. 
BUBUS,   a  genus  of  pianta  of  the  Order 


the    roots    contain    red    colouring  '  matter,  \  Bosacem,  of  which  the  following  East  Indian 
<^Iizarin,  Bobiquet,)  ydlow  do^  (Xanthine,  \  species  are  the  better  known,  viz.  :— 
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BUBUS  GOWREEPHUX.. 


AUBt. 


'  it.  as  per,  Nepal. 

B.  biflo'nia,  9ni.  Punjab. 

K,  elliptic UB^  Sm»  Nepal. 

B.   diatans,  Nepal. 

•R.   gowreephnl,  Roaob.,  Neilgherries  and  otbar 
mountains  of  India. 

K. gracilis,  Hcaob^  Nepal. 

B.  hexagyniie,   Hoxb,    Pemnanhu 

K.  znicrantbus.  Nepal 

R.  moluccanua  L.  Tavoy,  MoIuccm,  Khaaia,. 

B.  lasiooarpus,  Sm.  Neilgherriea. 

K.  paniculatut,  .9m.  Nepal 

B.  pauciflorua,  WaU*  Nepal 

B.  parviflortt^  L.  China.  I^epal. 

R.  rugosos,  Sm.  Peninsula. 

B.  Waliicbianns,  IT.  and  A.  Peninsula. 

Griffith  sayt  there  is  a  speciea  of  rubaa  in 
the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  Wallich  found 
one  on  the  Irrawaddy  ;  but  whether  either 
produces  an  edible  fruit  or  not,  Mr.  Mason  was 
unable  to  My.'-^Foifft  Roxb.  Mcuom* 

KUBUS  BIPLORUS.  Sm. 


AdkTen    ^ias. 

Kaotanch Cbxnab. 

Kbariara „ 

Karer      kavi. 


Bambal 

Insra 

Batang 

Kalkalin 


••• 


99 
99 


Common  from  5,000  to  10»500  feet  up  to 
the  Indus  in  the  Punjab  Himalaya.  It  baa 
a  red    coloured   fruit. — Dr.  J.  L.  Slewttrfs 

BUBUS  CONGOLOR  is  found  in  the 
fiimalayii,  and  in  Gasbmere.— ITont^.,  ;>.  837. 

BUBUS    FLAVU8.  Ham. 


bramble Rno. 

AKhi;  KimaChi.,.   BaVi. 
Ouraoba 


9f 


Unsri      ..  ^...   PUNJABI. 
Punkana ;  guracba.  Jbl. 


This  yellow  fruited  bramble  is  found  in  the 
Sutlej  valley  between  Bampur  and  Sunisnam  at 
an  elevation  of  5^000  to  7,000  Teet  up  to  near 
the  Indus.  Fruit  is  vety  pleasant,  usea  for  pre- 
serves.— Cleffhom^s  Punjab  Report,  pp.  65^81. 

BUBUS  FRUTIC03US.    Linn. 

^\Kn\..,     ...   ...     •••aSEAS. 

Yellow  ra8pberr;|r...EN0. 
AliEih Kakora. 


Sbali-dag-ganch  Kang- 

BA. 

Uosri Sutlej. 

Eanvarei Tr.  Ind. 


BUBUS  LASIOCAfiPUS.    Sm. 

R.  albescens,  Soxb.         1  B.  Mysoreosis,    JETgfne* 

B,  racemoausi  Roxb.        \  Gowriphul Dirc« 

Biaokberry Ehq.  I  Pukuna Hisd. 

Country  raspberry.    „     \  Pakaoia Kaqha  h* 

A  plant  of  Dekra  Dhoon,  Kagban,  Neil« 
{(herries,  *  Dindigu),  Mysore  and  the  Bombaj 
presidency,  now  cultivated  generally  in  the 
Decoan,  and  believed  to  have  been  firsc  brought 
from  the  Mysore  Hills.  It  growa  easily  from 
seed  ;  a  few  of  the  ripe  fruit  rubbed  on  a  sheet 
of  paper*  and  dried  in  the  sun,  will  enable  one 
to  forward  the  seed  to  friends  at  any  diatanee. 
The  same  with  the  strawberry.  The  plants 
should  never  be  nearer  than  four  or  five  feet, 
and  mav  be  cut  down  at  the  oommeneemeot 
of  the  raiasy  when  they  will  throw  out  fresh 
shoots,  bear  fruit  in  abundance.  As  it 
requires  little  care,  and  only  an  ocseaaional 
soppty  of  water,  this  bramble  forms  a  very 
perfect  and  secure  hedge  to  a  kitchen  garden. 
The  finest  fniit  is  very  inferior  to  a  commoa 
raspberry. — Drs.  RidieU.  VoigL  Clegharu, 

BUBUS  INDICUS.  EotOer,  syn.  of  H 
gowreep  hul . — Roxb . 

BUBUS  MIGBANTUUS,  a  native  of 
Nepal 

BUBUS  PUBPUBBUS.  Himalayan  rasp- 
berry.  Akhi  of  Kulu.—0/dy *or»*#  Punjab  Re- 
port,  KvUu  and  Kangra,  p.  81. 

BUBUS  BUG0SU6  is  described  by  Gta- 
ham  as  found  in  Mahableshwar.     BiddtU. 

&UBUS  TlLlACEUS.    Sm. 
PuUa.^ Kanoea« 

A  black  fruited  speeies  not  uncommon  from 
4,600  to  8^500  feet»  up  to  the  Indus*  The 
fruit  is  black  and  not  much  priaed.-^/>n  /.  L. 
Stnottri.  M.  D. 

]     BUBT. 


Bubus  fruticosus  like  B.  idsDUs,  grows  at 
Gfislimere,  and  in  the  N.  W.  Punjab  from  the 
pflains  up  to  5,000  feet,  has  dark  purple  fruit, 


'  Yakut.... Ar. HlXD. 

Patoi. 

A%U  OIS*..  •*••••    ...*...•  f  8* 

Rabin ^Qer, 

Lai Hind. 


Merah ;  ICandcam  MaLaT 

Lanka-ratti BiSQk. 

Kuby»M — .  ...^.Sp. 

Kembu  kalloo......TA]i. 

Kempn  Rai Til. 

Yakut ;.   ^TUBX, 


Rubino  ..  ^ ....It 

Ruby  and  sapphire  though  differing  so  great* 
ly  in  appearance,  are  bhemically  the  aame  svl^ 


used  to  make  a  preserve  on  the  hills— iTAtWj.  ^^^^^  ^^^  alumina.  The  ruby  of  BUnj  m^ 
Hve  years  in  the  East  hy  Dr.  Uoniff.  p.  337.  eludes  the  ruby,  the  pyrope,  the  almaadine  and 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart.    Mr.  Powell.  ^         f  J    r  »         ^         «« «« 


BUBUS  GOWRBfiPHUL.     Boxb. 

R.  indious.    Rattier. 
Wild  raspberry...  ...Sno.  |  Gowreephul.......]3un>. 

A  plant  with  small  white  flowers^  g|K»WB 
inOeylon»theNeilgherrie%  ^juniaop,  Kha8aya> 
Assam,  Taong  Dong^  common  amongst  the 
woods  betwixt  Hurdwar  and  Sirinagar ; 
also  grows  plentifully  in  Mysoie  and  Wynaad- 
— 4t««/i^,  po{fe  225. 


red  jacinth.  The  ruby  is  not  affected  hj  the 
fire,  aoauati,  but  the  gamel  fuses  Into  a  dark 
globule  of  Of  i4e  of  iron«  The  spinel  raby  ii 
a  perfjBct  octohedron»  but  the  eommon  gamd 
is  a  rhombic  dodecahedron.  The  beet 
from  India)  Bormah  (fend  Ceylon, 
furnishes  an  inferior  article^  they  ane 
in  Ave,  fiiam,  the  Cupelam  moonftaina,  let 
days  journey  from.  Syrian,  a  oity  in  Feg«» 
OcyloOp  India,  Boi^ieo,  8uo9atKa,  on  tbe  Sfte, 
on  the  Bspailly  in  Auvergoe  and  lau  in  Be* 
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bemU.  Ruby  or  red  Hippbire  ia  the  most 
viltwbls  fA  all  geiaa  wlien  of  large  size,  good 
ooloar  and  Tne  [torn  B*ws.  Ttm  ruby,  in  colour 
Tuin  from  the  highest  roaa  lint  io  tha  deepest 
oumiofl,  but  tlie  most  valuable  tiat  ia  tbat 
of  "  pigooo't  blood"  a  pure  de«p  rich  red.  Tbe 
■pinel  luby  and  Balis  ruby  belong  to  the 
■pinol  olaaa  of  miaeraJB  aa  also  are  several  of  the 
gena  sold  aa  Ceylon  rubies.  TouiroaUue,  wben 
of  a  red  ooLoui  is  ealted  BrasUian  ruby,  and 
tkis  tann  is  alto  applied  to  the  artiGoially 
adooKd  topsE  Stat  rubica  are  astctiated  coruu* 
dnuns.  Tbe  ruby  brinfta  a  higher  price  Ihau 
lie  (Mamoad,  ranges  aa  under  ; 
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Tourmaline  ia  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
ruby,  aud  the  pink  topaz  for  Ibe  Balaa  ruby. 
Spinel  and  Bales  rubies  aie  found  in  Ceyloo, 
Ava,  Mysore,  Beluohistan — the  spinel  ruby  ia 
oampsTBlively  of  Utile  vajue,  but  they  are  orten 
suU  fur  a  true  ruby  anJ  the  Irua  ruby  is 
occationally  parted  with  as  a  spioel  ruby.  Tlie 
best  have  the  redness  of  the  alcbermiia  tlye  r 
the  BiiUs  ruV  '■  "^  ■  ^°^^  diluted  colour 
or  of  a  lilac  c  the  spiuel  is  of  ibe  ricbeat  ctiof- 
ton  tinged  with  blue.  Both  the  spiuel  aJid 
tbe  balaa  ruby  posaeas  the  property  of  be- 
coming electric  in  a  very  high  degree,  lo  tbe 
sane  eilent  aa  the  sapphire  and  the  Brazilian 
topaz  :  the  almandine  garnet  ia  no H' electric. 
Tbs  Oriental  ruby  is  surpassed  in  hardness 
ouly  by  tlie  diamond  and  sapphire-  Orcen 
ruby  is  a  rare  Tsriely  of  the  precious  corua- 
dum  and  ought  properly  to  be  culled  an  erne' 
raid.  Ruby  is  leas  haril  than  the  sapphire  - 
spinel  ia  even  softer.  Id  Ceylon,  the  rubyi 
amethyst,  topaz,  aopphire  and  cinnnmon-stoue 
■re  found  in  great  abundancei  but  not  erne- 
raids  •  sapphire,  spinel,  obrysoberyl  and  corun- 
dum are  also  found  in  Ceylon.  The  sapphires 
which  are  red,  purple,  yelloir,  blue,  white  and 
stiritone,  are  met  with  at  Matnra  and  Saffra* 
gam,  and  rubies  and  sapphires  at  Badullaand 
Saffraxam.  The  corundum  ia  very  plentiful  at 
Battagamana,  od  tbe  banks  of  the  river  A^iri 
Kindura.  The  great  bulk  of  the  geiDi, 
boircver,  cojue  from  Batnapura,  ivliii.-h  means 
tliB  oily  of  gems,  tbe  river  near  which  ia  re- 
gularly worked.  Ceylon  affords  all  ihe  varie- 
ties of  quartz ;  aa  rock-crystal,  amethyst,  rose- 
quarlE,  cats'-eye,  and  prase:  rock-crybtal 
occurs  in  abundaoee,  both  massive  and  crys- 
talizeJ,  of  various  oolors,  (cood  quality  and  in 
large  masses.  Amethyst  idso  is  pretty  abund- 
Mt    Ctylon  Bttdy,  is  a  term  applied  in  Kng- 
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land,  to  the'garneta  and  carbuncles  wLich  come 
from  Siam  through  Ceylon  and  alsi  to  peculiar 
tinted  alamandinee.  Tbe  stones  are  of  a  rich 
red  tinged  with  yellow.  They  are  superior  to 
those  of  the  mine  of  Zobletz  in  Silesia  from  tbe 
Tyrol  and  from  Hungary.  Under  tbe  desig- 
nation "  Ceylon  rubies" jewellers  obtain  a  large 
price  for  them  from  the  ignorant.  A  stone  of  a 
fine  rich  tint,  free  from  flaws^  of  a  cerlaiii 
size,  will  range  from  £8  to  £'0.  Oeina 
are  foun^  in  tbe  flat  country  around  Ballan' 
godile  8.  E.,  of  fiatOBpoora,  on  the 
western  plains  between  Adam's  pcnk  and 
the  sea  ;-at  Neueraellia,  in  Oovah,  at  Eamjy. 
at  MHtclle  in  the  Central  Province,  and  at 
Huanelle  near  Columbo,  at  Matua,  aud  in 
tbe  beds  of  the  rivers  e&stward  lowarila  tbe 
ancient  M-ihagam.  But  tbe  chief  gem  district 
is  in  the  plains  at  the.  loot  of  tbe  stupendous 
hills  of  Saffragam.  Next  in  rank  to  diamonda 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  native  jewellers 
of  India,  come  rubies.  They  must  be  bant 
and  transparent,  "  aha  fat."  Tbe  most  es- 
teen^ed  kind  is  the  yakut  rumani,  "  whosa 
color  ia  like  the  seed  of  a  pomegranate." 
There  are  toferior.  kinds  ofiubiei,  classed 
as  "  jalri,"  aud  gwneU'  tambra,  Jre.  They 
enumerate  waon^  rubiea  the  "  dudi'  or 
lansaJa,  which  ia  a  kind  of  "smoky"  cairn- 
gorm, and  tha  "  naringi, 

(o  be  the  jaoyuth    also    < 
which  Snglish  jewellers  s< 
call  "  cinuatpon  ruby."  Tl 
cidby  the  appellation,  "  zi 
or  phokraj,    are    pale   i 
.Included  as  a  sort    of    lubiea,  also,   come 
sapphires,  called  by  tbe   epilhets,  "  kabud," 
"asmani,"  "  suimai"  color  of  antimony,  blue 
grey.    A  native  jeweller  informed    Mr.  Powrll 
that  they  came  from  "  Jazirab  Pigu,"  by  which 
be  meant  Burmah.    The  blue   rubies  ate  sap- 
phires aid   are  brought  from  Ceylon. 

Jiatat  Ruig  ia  a  term  used  by  lapi- 
daries to  designate  the  rose-red  varieties  of 
spinel.  Il  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  oriental  ruby,  the  sapphire,  a  gem 
of  much  greater  variety  and  value. 

Badaksban  had  been  famed  since  the  time 
ofMnrooPolo  aa  the  country  producinK  tbe 
true  Balas  ruby,  but  ia  not  now  kuown  tp 
produce  any  ;  it  alill  produces  the  Lapis  lazuli. 
A  ruby  worn  on  the  Suger  is  supposed  to 
protect  the  wearer  from  nigfaimares  in  bis 
sleep  and  from  evil  dreams. 

Bubies  of  Badakhshan  are  found  in  lime- 
I  tone.  Spinel,  sapphire,  corundum  and 
obrysoberyl  occur  is  Ceylon,  in  gneics 
granitic  rock  :  spinel  is  comparatively 
rare.  Dr.  Davy  got  small  and  very  beau- 
tiful crystals  of  it,  which  were  said  lo  have 
been  brought  from  the  interior,  and  be  found 
20 
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it  in  specimens  of  clay  iron-ore,  from  a  part 
of  the  Kanclyau  country  where  gneiss  i3  the 
prevailing  rock.  Sapphire  is  much  more  com- 
n^ooi  it  occurs  in  Coodderabtd  abundance  \ti 
the  granitic  alluvion  of  Matura  and  Baffragam) 
and  ia  the  neighbourhbod  of  Atisavelli, 
and  on  tlie  NeuraellyinpHtaro.  The  conin- 
dum  of  Battagammana  is  frequently  found 
in  large  six-sided  prisms,  is  commonly 
of  a  brotvn  colour,  whence  it  is  called 
by  thd  natives  **  Curundn  galle*'  cinnamon 
stone  ;  occasionally  it  is  lo  be  met  with  partial- 
ly or  entirely  covered  with  a  black  crtist,  which 
is  merely  the  stone  witb  an  unusual  proportion 
of ,  iroA.  Tn  the  beds  of  the  rivers  south 
and  east  of  the  mountain  chain  tn  Ceylon,  ttie 
sands  are  so  rich  in  comminuted  fragments 
of  mica,  quartz,  sapphire,  ruby  and  jacinth,  as 
in  some  places  to  be  used  by  lapidaries  in 
polishing  the  softer  stones  and  sawing  tie- 
phant's  grinders  into  plates.  Dr.  Gygax  consi- 
dered the  original  matrix  of  these  rubies  to  be 
a  stratum  of  decomposed  grey  granite  at  Ylima 
.Pohura  On  the  south-«astern  decline  of  the 
Pettigalle  Kanda.  Rubies  have,  from  time 
to  time,  been  discovered  in  many  of  the 
corundum  localities  of  Southern  India, 
associated  with  this  gem,  particularly  in  the 
gneiss  at  Yiralimodos  Und  Shohtsigateany. 
It  occurs  also  in  th&Tricliingode  talook  ahd  at 
Mallapolkye,  but  it  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, rare. 

The  ruby  mitres  of  Burmah  an  separated 
from  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi,  by  a  noble 
range  of  mountains,  which  are  only  oc- 
casionally visible  from  the  town  of  Mde,  owing 
to  the  constant  fogs  and  mists  that  hang 
around,  and  snow  lies  on  them  for  four  months 
of  the  year,  beginning  with  the  middle  or  end 
of  November.  They  are  situated  north-east 
from  Mandahiy  and  distHnt  about  sixty  or 
seventy  miles.  The  principal  road  to  them 
leaves  the  Irawadi  at  Tsfnguh-Myo,  and 
passes  through  Siiuemale.  There  are  other 
roads,  from  Tsampaynago  and  other  villages  to 
the  north.  The  mines  lie  nearly  due  eavt  from 
the  village,  being  separated  from  the  valley  of 
the  Irawadi  by  the  lofty  range  of  the  Shue- 
doung  mountains.  The  villages  in  theim^ 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mines  are  Kyat- 
pcn,  Mogouk,  and  Katbeyuwa.  The  precise 
limits  within  which  the  gems  are  found  afe 
unknown,  but  they  are,  or  have  been,  procured 
over,  an  area  of  probably  100  square  miles. 
TThe  mode  of  seeking  for  them  is  dimply  sink- 
ing pits  until  the  gem*bed  or  ruby  earth  is  met 
"with,  this  is  then  radsed  to  the  surfabe  and 
washed.  The  gem-bed  is  met  #ith  at  tariou^ 
depths,  sometimes  not  more  than  tWo  or 
three  feet  from  the  surface,  and  occasionally 
not  at  all.    When   tho  layer  of  earthy  sand 


containing  the  -rabies  is  m«t,  lateral  alislte 
are  driven  in  8ti  St,  and  the  bed  Mbwed 
up,  until  it  either  become  neceseaff  to 
sink  another  pit  in  it  or  it  become  et« 
haiisted.  It  varies  in  thickness  frodi  a  few 
inches  to  two  or  thr^e  feet.  The  mbifea  are, 
fbr  the  most  part,  small,  not  ayeraging  noit 
than  a  quarter  of  a  rutti,  and  when  large  ars 
generally  full  of  flaws.  Well  marked  eryvtils 
occasionnlly  occur,  but  the  vast  ttajority  ti 
stones  are  well  focrnded  and  gtonnd  down.  It 
is  very  rare  to  find  a  targe  imby  without  flaws  t 
and  Mr^  Spears  states  that  be  had  hever  aeea 
a  perfect  ruby  weighing  more  thnn  half  a  npce. 
The  same  authority  mentions  that  the  sap* 
phires  are  fonnd  in  the  same  ea^th  with  ths 
rubies*  but  are  much  more  rare  aad  are  gene* 
rally  found  of  a  laijger  size.  Atones  of  ten  or 
fifteen  rutti  without  a  flaw  are  commoa, 
whereas  a  perfect  rnby  of  that  sixe  is  hardly 
ever  seen.  Ttie  largest  perfect  sapphire  Iw 
ever  saw  weighed  one  tikal.  It  was  poKahed, 
but  he  has  seen  a  rough  one  weie^hlng  twenty- 
flve  tikal.  For  eVery  five  hundred  rubies, 
he  does  not  think  they  get  bne'  ^ipphire.  Ton 
see  very  small  sapphire^  in  the  market,  whQa 
small  rubies  are  abundant  and  cheap.  The 
value '^of  the  gems*  rubies,  and  sapphires,  ob- 
tained in  a  year  tnhy  be  fr6m  1^  to  I^  lae, 
from  £12,500  to  £l5,000.  They  are  oo^d- 
dered  the  sole  property  of  the  king  and 
strictly  monopolised,  bnt,  notwithBtasdiag  fkt 
cars  that  is  taken,  considerable  qnantities  are 
smuggled.  There  are  about  twenty  lapidaria 
of  polishers  of  these  stones  at  Amarapoora  • 
they  are  not  allowed  to  carry  on  their  trad6 
at  the  mines.  Por  polishing,  Small  robia 
and  worthless  pebbles  brought  from  the  mines 
being  pounded  fine  and  mixed  Up  with  aa 
adhesive  substance,  and  then  made  Into  cakes, 
some  ten  inches  long  by  four  bnMul,  are  ^mpio^* 
ed  to  rub  down  tbe  gem.  After  it  has  Imc 
brought  to  the  form  and  size  required,  anothet 
stone  of  finer  grain  is  employed.  The  final 
process  is  performed  by  rubbing  the  ruby  on 
a  plate  of  copper  or  brass  until  it  is  thoroughly 
polished,  when  the  gem  is  teady  for  the  mar- 
ket. Rubies  of  Burmah  are  not  exported  lo 
any  large  extent,  and  then  only  stones  of  inf^ 
rior  value.  But  a  pink  spar  found  in  the  ruby 
district  is  a  mote  impoitant  if6ai  of  export 
It  is  believed  to  be  nsed  for  ona  of  the  elassei 
of  distinctive  mandarin  cftp*kn6bs.  All  at* 
tempts  of  Europeans  to  visit  the  Burmah  mioes 
hare  hitherto  been  f^usttated'by  i^ariotia  impnS* 
ments  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  Burmesi 
authorities,  who  ars  very  zeahms  of  too  dose 
a  scrutiny  into  the  source  of  wealth  oti  whidi 
they  so  much  pride  themselves.  Grest  nam* 
hers  of  these  gems  are  brought  down  to  Ran- 
goon for  sale}  but  a    heavy   price   is  alwavs 
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thought  to  be  of  neairlj 
valkiiifc  into  a  jewieller^s 


dfountied  for  tliQip,  and  it  requires  an  ex- 
perieDced  eye  to  purchase  tbem  with  a  view 
io  profit.  Yopa^eq  ^  are  al^  fouad  in  the 
▼icinity  of  iiie  rubles  and  sapphires*  but  they 
%n  scarce,  and  fetoh  a  Libber  price  ia  Bur- 
«iah  than  they  would  realise  in  Bojf;l8nd, 

Spiiisl  JRu^j^.     Mr.  Masou  aays  that  by  far 
ibe  larger  prpportioa  of  the  rubiea  offered  for 
aale^  arts,  it  ia  l^Iieved,  spinelie  rubies.    He 
had  a  amall     specimen  whieh  every  native 
who  had  seen  it,  reirar^jsd  as  oae  of  the  best 
kind  of  rubies,  qr  red  sapphire,  but  its  natural 
crystalline    form  is    easily   recognized,   as  a 
tejculnr  q/ctahedron  ;  while  that  of  the  oriental 
ruby  is  a  sli-sided    %ore»   or  some  of  its 
XQodifioations.   Th^  spinelis  seen  of  all  shades 
btoQd  redy  the  proper  ^itielle  ruby  ;  rose  red, 
the  balas  ruby  ;  oranjjpe  or  red  rubicelle  ;  and 
violet  colored  or  altmandiue  ruby.     It  is  nut  an 
easy  taak  to  distin|>uish,  accurately^  the  true 
character  of  tlie  di'fferetit  stones  offered  for 
Bale  as  rubiei^    Both  Europeans  and  Nalives 
often    make    great    mistakes.     An   English 
officer  bought  a  *^  ruby"  i'n  Maulmein  a  few 
years  ago,  for  fifteen  rupees,  hia  friend  bought 
one  for    five  rupees  :  and  the   rubies  were 

eanal  vahie  ;-  but  on 
s  shop  in  Calcatta,  a 
year  or  two  afterwards,  the  jeweller  offered 
four  hundred  and  fifty  rupees  for  the  one 
but  refused  to  give  two  rupiees  for  the  otther 
characteirizing  it  aa  **  a'  worthless  garneU 

Tavernier  gives  the  figures  of  a  ruby  that 
belonged  to  the  king    of  Persia.    It  was  in 
aliaoe  and  bigness  like  an  ^gg,   bored  through 
in  the  middle,  deepi  coloured,  fair  aud  cleau^ 
f^xcept  oi^e  flaw  in  rlie  aide.    They  would  not 
tell  what  it  cost,  nor  what  it  weighed ;  only 
it   bad  beea  several  years  in  the   treasury. 
He    likewise  gives   the  fi}(ure  of  a   Balleis 
niby>  sold  for  such  to  Giafer  Khan,   uncle 
of    the    Great    Mogul  who  paid    9,50,000 
rupees  a«l>i25>000    Vivres    for   it.    But  aa 
old  Indian   jeweller  a£^rn^i"g>  afterwards,  that 
i^  was  no  Baileis  Kuby,  that  it  was  not  wortk 
^bove  500    RtipeeSy  'a|i>d  that    Oiafer  Khan 
was  cheated  ;  axkd  hi§  opinion  being  confirmed 
by  Shah- Jehan^  the  OQOst  skilful  in  jewels  of 
9n>    person  in  the  empire^  Aurengzeb   com- 
pelled the  9i^rchant  to  t^ke  it  again,  and  to 
reat9pe  the  money  bao^.    Tavemier  gives  also 
the  figure  of  a  ruby  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Viaapour.    It  weighed  fourteen  manvelin,  or 
seventeen]  cara^   an4    a  half ;  a  Yisapour 
paapgelin  being  but  five  gjrains.      It  cost  the 
king  U,300  new  pagoda?,  or  74,550  livres. 
iUao^figun^  a  ruby  that  a  Bapia  showed 
him  4t  J^uairee,  it  weighed  5S  rutti  or  50f 
carat  ;  being;  of  the  second  rank  in  beauty  ;  io 
ftl^ll^  U^.e  a  pUunp  almond   bored  through 


the  end.  He  offered  40,000  rupees,  or  6,000 
livres  for  it  ,  but  the  merchant  demanded 
55^000  rupees* 

The  largest  oriental  ruby  known  was  brought 
from  China  to  Prince   Gargarin,    governor  of 
Siberia  ;  it  afterwards  came  into  the  posses-i 
sioa  of  Prinoe  Meuzikoff  and    now  constitutea 
a  jewel   in  the  imperial  crown   of  Russia.'' 
Bnst*     Cyc.  p-  151.     JCin^^  jk  56«     £mma^- 
nuelf    Tavernier'^    Travels,    ;>.      \iQ^    150. 
Aiudte'a  McU.  Med.  p.   16d.      CaJc^ita  OcU 
E^hib.  c/  1862,  Newiold  in  Mndr.  JQum[ 
Lit  an4  Sd^n^e*    Mason's  Tenasserim*    Ma^ 
dra$  Central  Mweum.  Oeneral  Edward  FerrU 
er'a  Jlourue^p.  252,  253.   Dav^^a  aocotukt  of 
Gejfhn,  Mr,  FovKlVa  Eapdbook  ofihePawjab^ 

RUBYU.  BsNCu  Dbllenia  apeciosa. 

KUORRVUS  DFVAUCELLf,     Cat;. 

Gervns  DavauoeUi.«.Cttr.|Cervu8  elaphoidesiTodys^ 
Buraya BmD.  [Bara  Singha  Hind^ 


See  Ihfw.  ;   Maaamala, 

AUGfi&VUg  BLAPUQIDES.  H^dg.  Sya, 
of  Euoervus  davatfioalli* .  Qy»% 

RUCH.  Ar.  9ulphurie  aeid. 

RUOKTA-CHJINDVN.  }ima.  SaQuders; 
wood;  Pterooarpus  aaiataliaua-  .  E  ^  M^ 
Adenantiiera  pavoaina*^ 

aUOCl  JiMiCtiJM,  Bviio,  Baivhinin 
flaj»eg8la«. 

unc  rANALA.  SajKa.  Ch6Bopodiumalbn(n« 

.  KUCTA  8IMUL.  Hik0«  9ombaxl(dabui*» 
«ttm*  ,  _. 

EUQTA.NVMBVLA.  Qknck  fTymphmt 
fabric 

aUQTA.PADMA.  J^.  ^  S.  Kelunhiam 
speciosnm. 

RUC1;A-UTEPALA  Saks.  Nptphisaodo- 
rata. 

RUDAK,  a  districi  in  the  N«  W.  Hima- 
laya.  Benedieft  6x)e«>  a  PortiJigueae  monk, 
went  from  Lahore,  by  Kubool  to  Kaabgpi^ 
aad  a(yoes  Wm  aapdy  desert,  into  China, 
where  ha  died  in  A.  D..  160.7  >  his  route  wa% 
far  north  ofTibel.  Authoajt  ^ndsada,.  a  Jesuit 
passed  through  Kumaon  ta  thid  Manasaraw^ 
lake,  and  thence  went  on  Budak*  on  the  western 
confines  of  Tibet.  Uis  journey  was  made  in. 
1624«  and  is  discredited  by  commentator^ 
and  geographers^  because  of  his  mentioning 
this  lake  as  the  source  of  the  Ganges  aud 
Indue,  instead  of  the  Sutlej.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however^  that  the.  voyage  ia  genuine^, 
though  we  have  no  details  of  it. — Prinnp't 
Tibety  Tartdry  and  Hongolia^  p.  12«  See 
Radok. 

RUDAKI,  about  the  close  of  the  9th  century^ 
translated  the  fables  of  £ed-Fai  from  Arabio 


RUDIUKSHA  CHETTU. 

into  Persian  and  received  80,000  dirliama  for 

hie  labours. 

RUDBECKIA  PULGTDA.,  a  showy  plant, 
grows  in  any  common  soil,  attains  a  large  size, 
and  is  adapted  for  a  shrubbery  ;  the  colours  of 
the  species  are  chiefly  yellow,  and  orange  pro- 
pagated by  seed  or  by  dividing  the  roots. — 
BiddM. 

RTTDDER  FISH.  Oaranx  Rottlcri  ? 

BUDDHUA.   See  India. 

RUDDY  SHELDRAKE.    Casarca  rutila. 

RUDHI  also  Vriddbi.  Tel.  The  two 
different  names  of  the  ashta  yarga  or  eight 
xoots  Celebrated  in  the  Indian  Materia  Medica. 
They  are  otily  from  Nepal  or  Northern  India 
and  have  never  been  identified. — As.  Res.  xiH. 
410,  4to.  ^t«<Hs.— See  Kakoli. 

HUDOK,  a  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lake  Tso  Mognalari  L.  38  N.  and  L.  80  B. 
See  India  ;  Ladak  ;  Pangkong  Lake  ;  Rodak. 

RUDRA,  in  the  Rig-Veda,  is  spoken  of  as  an 
inferior  >rod  :  one  of  a  kind  of  semi-divine  beings 
(eight  in  number,)  now  vsually  regarded  as 
manifestations  of  Siva,  but  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  hindu  mythology  oonneeled  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Vayu  or  the  wind.  The  eight  Rudra 
are  thus  enuiherated  in  the  Vishnu  Purana, 
^Rudrff,  Bhava,  Sarva,  Isana,  Pasupati, 
Bhima,  Ugra,  Mahadeva,  most  of  which  are 
merely  other  appellatiooa  for  Siva.  Brahma, 
assigned  to  them  as  their  respective  stationa 
the  sun,  water,  earth,  air,  fire,  ether,  the  minis- 
tering   brahman,  and  the  moon.     Theae  are 


BUDKA  SAMPRABAYL 

used  in  Mexico,  whence  Willdenow*a  name 
fiubroma  gtiazuma. 

RUDRAKSHA  KAMBA  or  Kadamba 
Tel.  Nauolea  cadamba,  R.  ?  The  fruit  of  this 
tree  bears  some  resemblance  to  thai  of  the 
true  Rudrakahsa  or  Ganitnis  sphserictia,  a  tree 
peculiar  to  the  mountains  of  Northern  India, 
hence  the  application  of  the  name. 

RUDRAKSHA  PENDALAM.  Tku  Dioe- 
coree  crispata,  R. 

RUDRA  KUDAPA.  Tst. 

Rndra  cnddapah  ...Tel,  1  Roodm  karpah  ...Hetd, 

RUDRA  BAH.  See  Inacriptiona  ;  Junagurb. 

RUDRA    SAMPRADAYI,     or  VaUabha- 
Chari,  a   sect  of  vaishnava  hindua,    fouoded 
by  Vallabha  Acharya,    who    or^inated    the 
worship  of  Bala   Gopala,    the  infant  Kriahna. 
This  worship  is  very  widely  diffused   amoogst 
ail  ranks  of  India  society,  but  is  perhaps  best 
known  as   the    religion  of  the    Gokulast'ha 
Gosaina,  the   title   of  its  teachers.  Yallabha 
waa  son  of  a  Teliuga  brahman.     He    taught 
that  privation  was  not  sanctity*    and  that  it 
was  the  duly  of  the  teachers  and  his    disdpks 
to   worship   their  deity,  not   in  nudity  sad 
hunger,  but  in  costly  apparel  and  choice  foo<l ; 
not  in  solitude  and  mortification,  but   in  the 
pleasures  of  society,  and  the  enjoymenc    of  the 
world.  The  gosaina  or  teachers,  like  Vallabha, 
are  always  married  men,  always    clothed  with 
the  best  raiment   and    fed  with  the  daintiest 
viands  by  their  followers  over  whom  they  have 
unlimited  influence.  The  followers  of  the  order 


their  typea  or  representatives  in  this  worw.    ^^^  especially  numerous  amongst  thenaercantOe 
In  other  plaoea  the  Rudra  are  described  as  j  community,  and  gosains  are  constantly  travel- 

ling  over  India  under  the  pretence  of  pilgrin- 

age,  but  reconcile  to  themselves   on  these 

occasions,  the  profits  of  trade  with  the  benefits 

of  devotion.     Zealous  disciples  devote   to  the 

guru  the   threefold   Samarpana,   Tan,  Mam^ 

Dhan,    or  body,    mind,    and    wealth.    7%e 

temples  and   houses  of  the  seet   have   meial, 

often   gold,   images,  of  Gopal,    of    Kriakna 

and  Radha,.  and    other    divine   forms  eoa- 

nected  with  the  incarnation.    The     idol  h 

richly    decorated    and    sedulously    attend^ 

in  daily  ceremonials.      Besides  ^eir  publie 

demonstrations   of    respect,     this  sect  keep 

pictures  and  images  of  Gopal  in  their  houses ; 

and    before  sitting    down    to  any   of    their 

meals,  they  take  care  to  offer  a  portion  to  tia 

idol.  Those  of  the  disciples  who  have  perfonDri 

the  triple  Samarpana,  eat  only  from  the  beads 

of  each  other,  and  the    wife  or  child   that  h« 

not  exhibited  the  same  mark  of  dcTolioB,  cei 

neither  cook  for  auoh  a  disciple  nor  eat  im  Hi 

society.     Yittala    Nat'h    was    the 

successor  of  Vallabha,  Vittala  had 

all  of  whom  were  teaehers,  and  their  foUowoa^ 

though  in  all  essentbl  pgi&ta  the 


eleven  in  number,  and  as  children  of  Kasyapa 
and  Surabhl—  WUliamU  Stoiy  o/Nala,  p.  4tt. 
Viehnu  Purana, ;».  68.  See  Hindoo  ;  Siva  ; 
Indra ;  Inscription. 

RUDRA  DAMA.  See  Inscription;  Junagurh. 

RUDRA  DEVAU.  See  Inscriptions. 

RUDRA-^BHUMI.  Tkl.  The  place  of  in- 
eremation  of  deceased  hindus.  I 

RUDRACHA  or  BADRACHA.  Tam.  EIsbo- 
carpus  tuberculatus. 

RUDRA-CHALLU  also  Kudra-kai  Tam. 
Frttit  of  Elaeocarpus  prinoides. 

RUDRA  JADA.  Tel.  Ocimum  basilicuro. 

RUDRA  KAYA.  Beng.  Duk.  Tel.  Elseo- 
carpus  prinoides. 

RUD  KHANA,  See  Khozdar. 

RUDRAKSHA.  The  fruit  of  the  Elseocarpus 
made  into  a  rosary  and  worn  by  the  Saiya 
hindoo  as  very  sacred. 

RUDRAKSHA  CHETTU.  Tel.  Guazuma 
tomentosa,  Humb.  Commonly  called  the 
''bastard-cedar."  Introduced  by  Dr.  James 
Anderson  with  a  view  to  supply  food  for 
cattle,  for  trhich  purpose  its  foliage  is  much 
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separate  cotnmanities.    Those  of  Gokulnatb,  ( 
bovrever,  look  on   their  own   Gosains  as  the 
only  legitimate   teachers  of   the   faith.     The 
worshippers  of  this  sect  are  very  numerous  and 
opulent,  the  merchants  and  batiker?,  eepecially 
those  from  Guzerat  and  Malwa,    belonging  to 
it.    Their   temples    and    establishments    &re 
onmerous  all  over  India,  but  particulHrly   at 
Malbura  and  many  hundreds  at  Bindrabun. 
But  at  Sri  Naf^  l)\vnr^at  Ajmir,  is  the  most 
eelebratedy  most  highly   venerated,  and  most 
ricbly  endowed  of  all  the  Gosain  establishments. 
It  is  a  matter  of  obli$i^ation   with   members  of 
this  sect  to  visit  Sri  Nat'h  Dwar  at  least  once 
ill  theif  lives,  and  the  head    Gosain  presents 
them  with  a   certificate  to  thht  effect.    The 
indecent    and    immoral      character    of  this 
sect  was  notoriously  brought  before  the  public  of 
Indnij  in   the  trial  for  libel  instituted  in  1862, 
at  Bombay,  by  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  sect, 
and  known  as  the  ''  Maharajah  case."  It  was 
shown  by  the  evidence  then   adduced  that  the 
women  of  the  wealthiest  of  this  sect  deemed  it 
an  honour  to  receive  their-  priest's  attentions 
for  which  the  priest  withdrew  with  the  woman 
of  his  selection,  selected  in  the  midst  of,  and 
f^om  amidst  hundreds  of  her  fellow  worshippers 
and  it^as  also  in  evidence  that  the  Maharajah 
allowed  people  to  see  him  associating  with  his 
selection.     In  1868,  in  ]^ombay,  during  the 
Jioli,  indecent  pantomimes  were  sh6wn  by  this 
sect  before  a  concourse  of  me4  and   women. 
It  is  the  Bania  and  Bhattya  races  who  chiefly 
support  this  sect.— TKifoow.  Times  of  India. 
See  Hindoo  ;  Vallabba  Acharya. 

RUDEA  SENA.    See  Inscriptions. 

RUDBAYAMALA.    See  Tantni. 

RUE. 

Rttta... It.  Lat, 

Ruda Sp. 

Stdab Malay. 

Arooda Tam. 

In  India,  this  name  is  given  to  the  herbs  of 
Rata  angualifolia  df  •  R.  graveolens  and  of  R. 
]itdiea«  M^  graveolens  is  an  evergreen  shrub, 
grows  freely  in  any  good  soil,  propagated  by 
euttings  in  damp  weather,  used  for  fowls  in 
the  roup.  Leaves  dried  and  burnt  are 
much  used  in  Southern  India  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fumigfl(ting  young  children  suffering 


Raate Qer 

9addAp.,« DuKU. 

Safcuri  ..  .^  ...  ...HiKO. 


balaamica. 

bracteata, 

oernua. 

comota. 

depondoDS. 

pasciculata. 

fli^gelliformis. 

fla^a. 

hirsnta. 

liirta. 


racemosa. 

ringeus. 

aaliclfulia. 

aarmentoaa; 

siifiruticQsa. 

tri  flora. 

uligincaa, 

and 
seylaniea. 


palmyra  toddy.  In  making  confection  of 
rue,  the  herb  of  dried  rue,  the  sudab  of  the 
bazars  of  N.  W.  India,  mav  be  substituted. 
— Ja^rty'.  Mms.  Materia  Mtd,  p.  38.  Ben^» 
Phar.p.2l3. 

BU£LLIA,  a  genns  of  plants,  of  the  natural 
order  Aeantliacese,  of  which  several^*  species 
occur  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia.  Rox« 
barij^h  and  Wight  name  the  following  speoied, 
but  several  have'  been  transferred  to  other 
genera  ; 

imbrioSta. 
inCoudibulifor- 

mis. 
)atdbro8a. 
longifolia. 
maculata. 
obovata. 
patvla. 
jpavala. 
Jpuuctata. 

From  one  wild  species,  called  in  Assam, 
room,  a  very  valuable  dye  is  prepared 
after  the  manner  of  indigo.  This  plant 
(or  a  apecies  very  nearly  allied  to  it)  is 
also  cultivatad  vtiiU  the  same  object  in  Pegu 
and  other  parts  of  the  Burmese  empire,  under 
the  name  of  Mai-gyee,  It  ia  believed  that 
the  room  oontaina  indigo  allied  to  that 
produced  by  spedea  of  Isatis  and  Wrightia* 
The  source  of  this  dye  has  been  referred  to 
BueUia  eomoea.  1  bat  produced  at  the  hills 
occupied  by  the  Miri  and  Duflah  tribes,  of 
North  Assam,  and  produieed  at  the  hills  oceu« 
pied  by  theMisbmeeahd  Abor  tribes,  Suddyab, 
Lnoliimpore,  Upper  Assam,  is  of  value  i^d. 
per  lb-  The  toom  is  employed  in  its  raw 
state  by  the  Khampti  and  Singpho  to  dye 
their  clothes  of  a  deep  blue.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Dr.  Grffiths  as  a 
valuable  dye  and  highly  worthy  of  at- 
tention. It  might  pierhaps  be  usefuHy  em* 
ployed  as  the  ground  for  black  dye. 

RUELLIA  OERNUA,  -Roa?5.  grows  in  My- 
sore R.  Gomosa,  Iiax6.  is  a  plant  of  the 
Moluccas.  B.  hirta,  Vahl  grows  m  Telingana 
R.  indigofera,  Ghrif  is  the  My-gye,  of  the 
Burmese. — FoiffL  Roxburgh.  Wall.  Hooher, 

RUBLLIAlllNDIGOFERA.  The  Bur- 
mese  oultivate  a  low  RueUia  plant  as  a  sub* 
stitute  for  indigo  which  is  the  *'room"  of  Assam, 


from    catarrh,   also  used    fresh  bruised  and    ,  , .  ,  .       •.    i.  ,   t .      , 

mixed  with  arrack  as  an  eiternal  remedy  in  ( !'<>°^ , ''^^^^  ^^""^  '^  ^^»    probably    been 
the  first  stages  of  paralytic  affections.     When  I  ^a^J^oduced-    It  forms  a  blue  dye  not  inferior 

to  that  produced  by  the  true  mdigo  plant.-— 


stages  of  paralyt 
dried  in  the  shade  and  powdered  the  vytians 
preaetibe  this  substance  in  conjunction  with 
certeiii  aromatics  in  oases  of  dyspepsia,  they 
likewise  entertain  the  same  notion  regarding 
it  that  Diosoorides  did  of  bid,  viz.  that  it  is 
kiimical  to  the  feetias  in  ut^o  when  given 
together  with  camphor  and  the  sugar  of  the 
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RUELLIA  INDtGOTICA,  in  one  part  of 
the  Ohelusng  province,  ol^^Chiaa,  and  alao 
amongst  the  Eung  hwa  'mountains  to  the 
westward  of  Ningpo,  there  are  large  quantities 
of  a  blue  <lye  produced)  which  is  iu  .fact  the 


KUELLU   INDIGOTICA- 


iiu?:llu  indigotica. 


iiidigo  of  ihat  part  of  the  country.    Fortune, 
in  bi>  '  Wanderings  in  China/   published  in 
1846,    gives    an    account     of     a     valuable 
kind  of  iudigo,   made  from,  a  species  of  woad 
(Tsatis  indigotica)  which  is  cultivated  exten- 
sively   in   the     level  country   a   few     miles 
to  the    westward  of    Sbanghae.    The    kind 
in  Chekiang  ia  equally  valuable,  if  not  more 
80,    It  is  made  trom  a  species  pf  BueUi^i. 
which   until  it  geia  »   better  a«me»  m&v  b^. 
called  QueUia  indigotjea,     tUe    s^me   plant» 
apparently,    hafi    been    discovered     ia     the 
Assam  country  in  Indift*  where  it    is     also, 
cultivated  for  the  blue  dyo  it  affords  ;;  aloi^- 
side  of  the  Oninese   kind,  they   bear  a  most 
striking  resemblanoe.  This  Buellia  seems  to  be 
easily   cultivated,  ijt  growa   most   luxuriantly, 
and  ia  no  doubt   very  productive.     Having 
evidently  been  found  indigeaous  a  little  further 
to  the  south,  in  a  warmer  latitude,   it  ia  B.ot 
hardy  in  the  province  of  Chekiang  any    more 
tikan  cotton  is  Hboujt  Shanghae ;  but^  neverthe** 
lessy  it  succeeds  admirably  aa  a  su^mmer  crqpu  U 
is  planted,  in. the  higUauil   vaUeva*  in   that 
end    of   April  or  begiauuig  of    1^,  afher 
tilie  spring    frosts  are  over,  and    is  cleaf ed 
from  the    ground    in  Ootober    before  iJmae 


this  period  it  atxains   a  heighjb  of   a   foot 
or  a   foot  and  a  half*  become  very  bushy 
and  IB  densely  covered  with  large  greea  l^ves* 
Ttie  Chinese  method  of  preserviojc  p^ta  far 
next  year*8  erop   is  m^ist  iirgeaioua  and  well 
Wi^th  notice.     Being   aomewhat  t«ader^  the 
j^oota  which  are  kft  in  the  ground    after  the^ 
gathering  season  are  all  destrojed  by  th^  &ral 
ftraataof   winter,  and  to  the    formation  and 
preaervation  of  cuttings  the  (jhinesa  cultivator 
directs  his  attention.     When  the  atems  are 
out  dotvn  for  the.  manufncture  of  indig^^  a 
sufficient  quantity  have  their  Leavea  stripped 
off,  and  are  afterwards  taken  into  a .  houae  or 
shed  to  be  properly  prepared*     The  leavea 
thua  a|tripped  fvom   the  outtiugs  are  thrown 
into  ^he  tanks  with  the  other  stems  a^d  leavea 
so  that  nothing  is  lost  except  what  is  actually 
required  for  the  purposes  of  propagation.  The 
stems  are  now  tied  up  firmly  iji  large  bundles,^ 
each  containing  upwards  of  lOD,  and  the  ends 
of  each  bundle  are   cut  across,  so  as  to  kave 
them  perfectly  neat  and  even  both  at  top   and 
bottom.     These  bundles  are  eaeh  about  a  foot 
long,  and,  of  course,   nearly  round.     B  aving 
beeu  thus  prepared  they  are  carried  to  a  dry 
ahed  or    outhouse,    w^ere,  in    some     snug 
corner,  they  are  packed  closely  and  firmly  to- 
gether^  and  banked  round  witlji  v#ry  dry  IpAm. 
A  portion  qf  the  di:y  soil  i^  aisp  shakfin  iq  be^ 
tween  the  bundleii  iund  this  being  dpne  the 
Qp^ration  is  conipl^t^  Sboiuld  the  winter  prove 
itnusually  9everf^  a  Uttle  dry  straw  or  litter  is 


thrown  over  tke  surface  of  the  cuttings,  hok 

nothing  else  is  required,     During  the   winter 

months,    the     cuttings     remain     green    aod^ 

plump  ;  and  although  no  leavea  are  produced^ 

a  few  roota  are  generally  found  formed,  or  in 

the  act  of  forming;  when  the  wintex  haa  pasaed 

and    the    seasou     for    planting      has    eoaie 

round.     In  this   state  they  ere  taken  to  the 

fielda  and  planted.    The  weather  during    the 

planting  season  is   generally  ahowery,  as  thia 

happens    about    the  change  of  the  mooaooD,. 

when  the  air  is   charged  with  moisture*    A 

few   days   of  this   warm   showery  weather  ia 

sufficient  to  establish  the  new  crop«  wkich  now 

goes     on     growing     with    luxuriance,     and 

requires  little  attention  during    tl^e   summer  ; 

indeed  none,   except   keeping  the    land    £poa 

frpm  weeds^  In  the  district  where  this  dye  phat 

is  grown^  there  are  numerous  pits  or  tanks  on 

the  edges  of  the  fields.    These  are  usuaklly  dr- 

cular  in  form  ;  oue  measured  eleven    feet  ii 

di«meter>  and  two  feet  in  depth.     About  i(M 

catties  of  stems  and  leaves  are  thrown   inUo  a 

tank  of  this  siz^,  which  is  then   filled  to  ths 

brim   wiiK  dear  water.    In  five    days   the 

planjts   are     paj^tiaU^r    decomposed,   and  tks 

WHter  hds  becim^  lightiaho^reen   ia  colour* 


of   autumn    make  their    appearanec.    During    At   this  peripd   the.  whole  of  the  ateain  sad 


leaves  are  removed  from  the  tank.  with,  a  flat^ 
headed  broom  made  of  bamboo  twigs,  and   aa 
admirabl/B  instrument  for  the  purpose.     When 
Qverw  p^irtJQki  has  beeu  removed^  the  wnskmea 
employed  give  the  water  a  circular  and    ra^ 
motion     with     the    brooms      ^ust     notieed^ 
which  is  continued    for    aom^   time.     Dur^ 
ing  this  part  of   the  operation    another  man 
has  employed  himseljl^  in  ra&ing  about  thirty 
catties. of  li^se  wi|;h  water^  w^iok  hais.|^D  tskjea 
out  of  the  tank  for  the  purpose.     This  is  now 
throwivinto  the  tank  and  the  sapid   etrcnlsr 
motioa  of  the   water  is  k^pt  up    for  a  finr 
minuteSt  longer,'    When  the  Jim&  and    water 
have  been,  well  mised  in  this  way  the-oiraiJar 
motion  i%  sUowed  to  qesse.    Four  men  now 
stntion  tbemseivea.  round  the  task,  aad  ooai- 
menpe  beatiniC-  ibq  water  wilb  bamboo   lakes. 
n»ade  for  K^  igmr^w.    The  beatiac^  p\ 
is  a  vary  gentle,  one. ;  a^^it;  gpes  on  the 
gradually  ohamtes.  from  a  greenis]^  hue  to  a. 
jdi<iigy  ydlqw;,  whilf   the  froth  beooaaes   oi  a 
beayiiful  br;ight  blue.    Buring  the  proosas  th» 
head  ^Morka^Hfi  ((Akes  s.  paleful  of  th^  liquid  oat 
of  the  tank  and  beats  sapidly  with   his  haad. 
IJadev  thi^    operaXion  i^   changes   ooloiif  ai 
onoe»  sn^  its.  value  is  fudged  of  by   the  haa 
it  prdienta.    The   b^aUng:  pipoess  geawsIlT 
lasta,  for  a^out  haV  aa  hoiir«    M  tbs  and  of 
this  time  the  whole  of  the  avisos  of  the  ink 
is  oofered  with,  a  thick  o^b|^  of  fioUi  of 
the  most  brilliant  oolpuff ,  in  whieh  blue  jtm- 
dqmioi^tesy  parijcujiaFly  .  near  the  sdlg«B»    M 
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feUELLIA  RINGENS. 


ttUJtJB, 


ihh  tUf^,  \i  behig  desfrabte  to  iti60rpbtate  the 
froth  with  th«  liquid  beIo¥^  it,  there  is  made 
a  mtot  beaattM  Miemical  operation  «nd  shows 
fa6w  dntversMty  jbhH  b%  the  knowledge  ot 
th«  effect. of  tlirowing  ^  oii  upon  the  waters." 
A  very  small  (Mv^n  of  oabbtge  oil*-^oitly 
to  few  dr6t)8,  k  thrown  on  the  Surface  of  the 
froth,  the  workmen  then  stir  and  beat 
it  gently  with  their  Itat  brooms  for  a  aecond 
or  two,  and :  Ihb  whoia  diaappisars  as  if  by 
some  euchanter'a  wand.  And  so  sauiU  a 
qnaility  t>f  611  was  ne<ieahftry  fot  thia  purpose 
that  e?en  when  the  dvp  has  been  etnptied,  and 
hiia  6nly  the  oil  that  is  neeeisaHly  adhering 
to  its  edges,  it  was  thrown  into  another  lanl^ 
linfi  produe^d  the  desired  eSk^i.  The  iii£|tdd, 
whieh  is  now  darker  in  eoUnur  is  aUowed  to 
stand  qtii<st  for  soiie  hours,  until  the  coloring 
natter  has  sunk  to  the  lower  sttatum,  when 
aboat  two-thirds  of  the  surface  is  drawn 
off  andtbrowu  a#liy.  Th6  remaining  third 
part  is  then  drawn  into  a  small  square  tank 
OB  a  lower  level»  wHioh  Ja  thatched  over  with 
straw  »nd  here  it  remains  for  three  or  fonf 
daya*  3y  this  time  this  dolottrin^  matter  hus 
separated  itself  from  the  water^  which  is  now 
entirely  drained  off^lhe  dye  ocfhipymg  three 
or  four  inches  of  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a 
thick  paate,  and  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour. 
In  this  state  it  is  packed  in  baskets^  atad 
exposed  for  sale  ia  All  the  cOkitotry  towns  in 
this  part  of  China.  What  its  intrinsic  value 
nuiy  be  when  compiBred  with  th6  indigo  of 
commerce,  there  are  no  meana  of  ascertaining 
but  it  is  hrgely  used  in  China,  where  blue 
18  the  moat  fashionable  oolosr,  jadgiolg  firom  the 
dresses  of  the  people^  and  it  is  poMiblethat 
with  EuropiMA  knowkriiapB  of  chemistry  a  colour 
of  this  kind  might  be  greatly  improved.  After 
being  grown  and  isanufaetuved^  it  Is  sold  at 
rates  varying  from  50  to  100  cash  a  catty, 
say  from  2d»  to  4i-  per  lb.  Some  is  sold  ns 
low  as  80  cash,  but  this  is  veiy  inferior,  the 
greater  part  produced  is  sold  at  from  60  to  80 
caab  a  catty,  and  it  roust  be  of  a  very  superior 
quality  if  100  eash  is  paid.  Like  the  Sbangbae 
indigo  made  from-  laatis  indigotica,  it  is 
called  **  Tien-ohing"  by  the  Chinese.-  Duritig 
the-season  of  ita  preparatiou  every  mountain 
stream  is  colored  and  polluted  with  the  refuse 
liquid  drawn  off  from  Use  tanka  amd  the  stench 
-which  fills  the  air  is  almost  unendurable^— ^ 
^oriutui*9  Besidene$  among  the  Ckinu^  p^ge 
189.  ForiuntiM  three  years  JFand^ga  in 
Cktna  FoTtunifU  Ifeeidence,  , 

RUELLIA  LONGIFOLIA— JbijriP.  .Sya. 
of  Attpr^atha  lDngifolia.<^  Nee^. 

'   EUELLIAE1NGBN8— Xtn». 
Upii-dala,  HoBT.  Mal. 
The  juice  of  the  leaves  otthis  plant,  boiled 
with  a  little  salt  ia  fiupposed,  on  the  Malabar 


coast  I  to  correct  a  depraved  state  of  the 
humottrs.  Jikxede'i  Hortus  Malabatiovsi 
Part  9M,  jp.  125. 

RUBLLIA  INTRUSA.  VaU.  R  secunda, 
Vahl.  R.  zeylanica  "Roxb  are  Syns.  of  As^s- 
tasia  coroniandeIiana.^^<»^9. 

HUELLIA  STEEPENS. 

Whorl  Flow^n^d  RuelUa. 
K!rendinyagam...TAM.  |  Qrendio  T»c^ram...SA2fS4 

The  small  purple  coloured  leaves  and 
b  erries  of  this  low  grovriug  plant  are  sub- 
add  and  bitterish  to  the  taatew  When  bruis- 
ed  and  mixed  with  castor  oil  tliqr  form  a 
valuable  application  in  cases  of  children's 
carpang. r-^iim.  Mat.  Med.  p.  83. 

EUFAEE,  an  ordec  of  the  mahoo^edan  devo« 
tees  styled  darvesh  or  faker* 

RUFFICKKE,  a  plant,  from  the  ibiea  of  its 
bark  the  Lepeha  near  Datjeltng  make  ro* 
markably  light  and  strong  fishing  netsv 

RUFUKARI,  or  Raffu-Kari,  Hikd. 
Darning.,. 

RUG.  Dan.  Rye. 

RUG.  The  prindpei  site  of  the  knanu- 
Tacture  of  the  woollen  rugs  was  lonfc  the 
town  of  Ellore,  in  the  Norltem  Oirears  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  but  they  are  now  made  in 
Mysore  and  of  any,  size,  to  order,  they 
are  usually  three  feet  broad  and  six  feet 
long,  and  much  employed  as  sleepiog  mga* 
and  rugs  for  the  drawing  room*  They 
have  latterly  been  exported  largely  to  England 
where  they  a^  employed  as  hearth  rugs : 
they  are  of  various  colours,  prettily  arranged^ 
and  sell  from  four  to  fourteen  rupees  accord* 
iitg  to  size. 

RUGT&ORA.  in  the  Bombay  side  of  la^ 
dia,  a  vernacular  name  of  aeveral  plants  the 
Teooma  undulate,  Don  ;  Rhamana  Wighti, 
Soymida  febrifnga  ;  Mabainigireacena,  DaU  • 
and  Polygonum  glabrum, 

RUG  VEDA,  Pvoperly  Rig  Veda,  the  first 
of  the  inspired  Vedas;  Big,  signifying  the 
science  of  divinationj  of  which  it  principsliy 
treats,  it  also  teaches  A8tronomy>  Astrology, 
Natural  Philoaophy,  and  gives  a  particular  ae« 
count  of  the  formation  of  matter,  and  the  crea-i 
tion  of  the  world.  Sama  Yeda,.  is  the  3rd  of 
the  inspired  Vedas,  and  treats  of  all  religious 
and  moral  datiea  ;  it  also  eontains  many 
hymns  in  praise  of  the  Supreme  ^eing^  as  well, 
as  rerses  in  honor  of  the  gods. 

RUI.  Hind.  Cotton.  Goseypium.  herbaeenm 

EUIBARBO.  'i(XKS.  Sp.  Rhubarb. 

Bl/JGIRI  KI  ^HAJL  Duk.»  properly 
Raj  giri  Bee  Moolay  keeray. 

RUJUERA,  a  streamlet  near  Moradab^d. 

BUJUB,  the  seventh  mahomedan  month. 
Rujub  salar  ki  Eundori^  a  mahomedan  ceitii 


mony. 
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RUKTA-CHAKDUN. 


KUMAR. 


RUJUNBE-GUNDHA.  Bbhg.  Tuberose 
polyanthus,  Polianthus  tuberosa. 

RUHMUTAR,  the  night  of  mercy. 

RLTHDM  PINDESAN,  a  ceremony. 

RUKAIAU    BgGUM,    Akbar'a  first  wife. 
She   died   at   84  years  of  age  about  a  year 
aud  a  half  before  Jahangir's  dealli.— ^^.  Btv. 
for  Jan.  1871. 

RQKAT   DOG  AN  A,   two    rukat  prayers, 

RUKATANNA  GAS3.  Singh.  Alsiouia 
scholaris,  R-  Br^  Don. 

RUICaWIZII.     Ru9.  Gloves. 

RUKCHU  in  h.  33«  U'  N.  L.  11^  60' 
E ,  in  Ladak,  a  pasture  ground  in  an  old 
lake  basin  between  the  Lacha  Lung  and  the 
Takelang  pass.  The  mean  height  of  the  lake 
basin  is  15,764  feet  aboire  the  sea.  Rukehu 
is  the  most  elevated  district  of  Ladak, 
and  one  of  the  loftiest  inhabited  regions 
of  the  known  world,  the  mean  height  of  its 
plains  being  15,634  feet.  ScU.  ^  Ladak* 
PaQgkong  Lake  ;  Shaw-goat 

RUKH.  HiVD.  Tamarix  dioica,  T.  orienta- 
lis. 

RUK'H.  HiKD.  A  shikar-gab,  a  reserve, 
proptnrly  Rakh. 

RUKUAN.  UkNB.  Sisygium  jambola- 
num. 

RUK-HARA.  A  saiva  religious  sect  of 
mendicants,  similar  to  the  ulchara,  but  do 
not  carry  a  stick  nor  wearHhe  Rudraksha  ear- 
rrngfl,  but  in  their  place  metallic  ones.  See 
Ijkbara. 

RUKHENG,  the  name  given  to  the  lan« 
guage  of  Arracan.    See  Mm  or  Tung  Mru. 

RUKHAJ.  More  properly  Rukhkhaj,  from 
which,  preceded  by  the  Arabic  article  as  (al 
Rttkhaj)  comes  the  Arachosia  of  the  ancient 
geoKraphera.  Rukhaj  one  of  the  dependencies 
of  Sijistan,  the  chief  tov^ny>f  which  bearing  the 
same  name,  was  situated  on  the  Hindmand 
or  Helroand. 

RaKHTA  CHANDANA.  Hind.  Pterocar- 
pus  SHntalinus. — Linn.  Roxb. 

RUK.HTA-KANCHUN.  Bauhinia  purpuras- 
cens,  var.  of  B.  variegata. — Roxb. 

RUKHTA  SHIMLU.  Beng.  Bombax 
Matabaricum. 

RUKHTUNEB.  A  douceur,  a  vail  or  vale, 
a  perquisite. 

RUKMLINI.  The  only  lawful  wife  of  Krishna, 
daughter  of  Bhishmaka,  raja  of  Vidarbha,  carri- 
ed  off  by    Krishna.  .  See    Kama. 

RUKNABAD.  A  brook  near  Shiraz,  cele- 
brated by  Hafiz.    It  is  an  insignificant  stream. 

RUKN-UD-DOULAH,  Hass^^i  ebn  Buiah, 
See  Kanat. 

BtJKR-   Hind.    Jhilam  district,  bad   soil. 

RUKTA  CHANDUN.  Bbng.  Adenanlhera 
pavonina. 


RUKT  CHANDUN.  Mas.  Fteroeupos 
maraupium,    also  Adenanthera  pavouina. 

RUKTA  SIMUL.  BsHa  Hii»&.  Bom- 
bax^Malabarieum.  Salmalia  Malibariea  SekoU, 

RUKTO  CHANDANA.  HxHO.  Bbmo. 
Pterooarpus  taatalinas.-^-Zt^m. 

RUKTO  CHITRA.  BaNe.  Flnmhigo 
rosea— ^'jiis. 

RUKTO  PUIN.    Bbitq.  Baselk  nibfa. 

RUKTOPUL.  Bbmo.  Bed  water  %, 
Nympfaaea  rubra. 

UUKT  REORA,  ako  Bakt  Ena. 
ILlhr,    Bignonia  anduiata.^JSo«fr. 

RUKTU-BUN-POOIN.      Bkhg.     BeaeBa 

rabra. 

RUKTU-CHITA.      B*ng.     Bose-ealoiel 

lead  wort,  PliiBiba$ro  rosea. 

RUKTU-CHUNDUN.  Bsmo.  Red  Saun- 
ders wood,  Pteroearpus  santalhina,  alw 
Adenanthera  pavonina. 

RUKTU-GURAK-YA-ALOO:  Bbno.  Dios- 
ooiea  purpurea. 

RUKTU-KUliBUL.  Bcko.  Nymphie  ra- 

Inra. 
RUKTU-KURUBER,  Bbwg.  Nerium  rdho- 

simplex. 

RUKTU-KANOHUN.  Bbkg.  Bed  moafi- 
taia  ebony    Bauhinia  purpurasceae. 

RUKTU'EAMLUTA.  Bbno«     Quamodit 

mbrum. 
RUKTU-PADMA.     Bbno.      Kelambitua 

rubrum. 

RUKTU-PIT  also  Ruktu-Pittu.  Bbrg. 
Ventilaso  Madrasnatana. 

KUKTU-POOIN.  Beno.  Red  Malabar 
night  shade,   Basetia  rubra. 

RUKTU-SHIM.  Bbno.  Ljiblab  purpureiia. 

RUKTU-SHIMOOL.BBMa.  Salmalia  Mala- 
barica. 

HUKTU-SELBNCHL  Bbng.  PsiloirtdiuB 
feru&rinenm. 

RUL.  Hind.  Hippophae  rhamnoides. 

BULLA  KITH  MARA.  Can.  Ficus  glomes 

rata. 

RULYA,  also  Rom.  HiKD.  the  Red 
powder  from  fruit  of  Rottlera  tinctoria. 

RUM.  A  spirit  distilled  from  the  sugar-cane. 

RUM.  Amongst  all  Eastern  mabomedaos, 
this  name  is  applied  to  i Constantinople  and 
European  Turkey.    See  Mesopotamia. 

RUMA  or  Bula  Ranbut,  or  Tailfaan  Malay 
Hair. 

RUMAOA.   Rua.  Paper. 

RUMAKRA.    Guz.  Toys. 
,    RUMAL     Pbrs.    Hind.    Handkerchief; 
Head-oloth. 

RUMAN I A  BAITUL.  also  Ramania  F^ 
Malay.  Syn.  of  Boueia  macropfaylla. 

RUMAK.  Hind,  or  Ramal  ia^Kasgn. 
T'icus  glomerata. 


ICO 


RtTMI-KHAN. 


BUMIKANTU. 


Soird... , 

Chuka 


RUMBAL.  HiMD.  Ficus  oordifolift  also  Y. 
glomerata,  and  F.  oppositifolia. 

BUMBHA.  Benq.  Plantain,  Musa  para- 
disiaca. 

RUMBOWE.  See  Kedah  or  Quedah. 
HU  MB  Y-A.  Ma  lay.      The  Sago  palm. 
RUMBX  ACBTOSA. 

Eno.  I  KauUi .......HiND. 

...Hind. 

It  b  cultivated  in  Ajmeer,  the  seed  is  eon^ 
sidered  cooling  and  aatringeut.  It  is  found 
in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  RRmpur  and  Sung- 
nam  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  8,000  feet 
«lto  in  Kaichau.  It  ia  iridely  disiribated — CUg- 
hom*9  Puf^ab  JR^pcri^  p.  67.  Oen.  Med.  Top- 
p.  130. 

RUMEX  ALPINUS,  or  Monk's  rhubarb, 
is  foand  on  the  European  Alps,  the  Crimea, 
and  Mount  Canoasut.  The  roots  are  large  and 
purgative  like  rhubarb,  and  the  whole  plant  so 
resembles  the  Rheum  that  liinnceus  himself 
mistook  one  for  the  other. — O^Shaughmssy,  p. 
522. 

RUMEX  OBTUSIFOLIUS  vegetotes  in 
Cashmere,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  Its 
root,  under  the  name  of  Radix  Spathiacuti, 
was  formerly  used  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood 
ill  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  but  is  now 
obsolete,  both  in  India  and  in  Europe  its  active 
principle,  Lapatin,  must,  however,  have  pecu- 
liar properties.  From  the  decoctions  of  the 
dried  roots  of  various  sorts  of  sorrel,  by  the 
•ddition  of  alum,  can  be  obtained  a  fine  red 
color,  at  a  low  price,  and  valuable  to  painters. 
Bumex  undulatns,  Eoyle,  is  Himaz  or  PuU 
Yt/d.^-Thirty-five  years  w  the  Ecat^  by  Dr. 
Honig.  p,  388. 

RUMEX  VESICAR1U8.  Unn.  Eoxb. 
Ambari  chuka  ...Bombay. 


Choka....^ HiNO. 

Tnrshah Pbrb* 

Chuko SiND. 

Suri ^^diNGH. 

Sukhagu  kire Ta  m, 

Sokan  kiray „ 

Chukka  kara Tru 


Chakka  ki  baji   ..   Dux. 

Hnmhejt ..Eotft. 

Bladder  Dock...  ...  ElNO. 

Sorrel „ 

Cottntry  Qorrel...  ..    „ 
Chok  ;Chak  ;paleng  Hind. 

Cultivated  for  greens,  &c.,. grows  plentifully 
about  Madras  in  the  fields  during  the  rains  ; 
it  has  obtained  the  name  of  sorrel  from 
the  British  in  India,  owing  to  its  great 
resemblance  to  the  Rumex  acetosa  in  taste  and 
other  natural  qualities.  It  is  an  article  of  diet 
and  is  considered  by  the  Nativos  aa  eooting 
and  aperient.  This,  where  water  is  abundant 
may  be  had  for  eight  months  in  the  year  ;  it 
is  sown  in  drills  or  on  the  edges  around  other 
beds  ;  the  leaves  are  sold  in  bundles  from  one 
to  two  pice  a  seer.  There  is  also  another  speoiea 
called  the  Indian  Bed  ^xtA.'-^RiddelL  Aim. 
Mat.  Med.  p.  257. 

RUMI-KHAN.   The     Portuguese     early 
endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  Diu.  Their 


first  effect  was  defeated  by  Rami  Khan,  com- 
mander  of  the  Guzerat  army.  In  1535,  how- 
over,  Bahadur  Shah  of  Guzerat  permitted 
them  to  erect  a  fortresa  there-...  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1638,  from  w)}ich  time  the  Portu- 
guese became  the  terror  of  the  sea,  and  were 
able  to  resist  the  efforts  made  to  subdue  them 
by  the  .emperor  of  Turkey,  the  kings  of 
Bejapore  and  Ahmednuggur  and  the  zamorin 
of  CAlicut. 

RUMI  MUSTAKI.   Hind.  Tam.  Mastic. 

RUMINANTIA,  the  ruminants  or  Iruminat- 
ing  animals,  such  as  camels,  deer,  homed 
cattle  and  sheep*  The  raminanta  are  a  tribe 
of  mammals  of  the  order  Ungulata^  which  may 
be  thus  shown, 

OaoBR  UNGULATA.  Feet  with  hoofs,  the 
Paehydermata  and  Raminaaiia<of  Ouiuier. 

Tribe.    PaoB080on>SA«    Cumer* 

Fam.    Elbphamtidjs. 

Elephas  indioa^,  Cuv.  Ely.  EU. 

Indiaa  elephant... Bvcl  I  E.  asiabiouSfBLDii jcBAcir.; 

liathi, ......HiMD.     Aai,CxN.MAL.TAii.  Tbl. 

Yami GoND. 

Forest  parts  of  all  India. 

Elephas  snmatranus,  8okl.    Somatra. 

Elephas  Africanus,  SchU    Africa* 

TriJbe.     PnatssoDACTYLA,  Owen. 

Fam.       RuiNOGBKOTlDiK. 

Oen.     Rhinoceros  Indicns,  Cuie.  Bly. 

R.  uDioornis,  Linn.         \  R.  inenms.  Lets. 

R.  aaiatioas,  Blum.         \  , 

Great  Indiaa  Rhinooeroa  i  Ganda,   Genra...  Hind.' 

Gonda,  Genda...  HtMO.  | 

Terai  from  Bhutan  to  Kepal,  Assam  and 
Bhutan  Dooar. 

Rhinoceros  sondaicus,  MvU.  Bly. 

Lener  Indian  fthinooeros.  (  K.  javanicos,  K  (hi».  Hors2 

SunderbanS)  Mahariuddy  river  ;  Rajmahal 
hills,  to  Burmah,  Malayana,  Borneo,  Java* 
Assam,  Arakan,  Sumatra,  Chin^India. 

Rhinoceros  snmatranUa    MvJtl.  Bly.  ' 

Two  homed  rhinoceros,  Enq.  ' 
Assam,  Sumatra. 

Rhinoceros  crossii,  Ordy.  ?  P. 

,  Qiu  R.  Samatranus  I  If  oil. 

Fam.     HY&ACiDiE. 

Tribe.    Lamnunguia,  Wagner» 

Uyrax  ayriacua.  Coney  of  Scripture.  Pales* 
tine,  Arabia. 

Fam.    Tapirlda.    The  Tapirs. 

Tapirus  Malayaaus*  Malayan  peninsula. 
S.  Tenasserim* 

lam*  R^^oiniE.  Hones»  Assea  and  Zebras, 
the  Solidungula  and  Solipedes  of  authors. 

Equus  asinus)  the  Ass. 
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EUXINANTIA. 


BUIOVAKTIA. 


EqUttB  onagor^  TM.  Bljf*  owf. 

E.  HemionaB  of  Indlfty    Atmnu  IndatnB,  Sdftter. 

Wiia   Ab8 Em.    Kottlan <M.^.KtB6iB. 

C(or-kliMr...»i.-.  ...HnrD«    ehcmr ..«..^Fbi». 

Ctttcb,  Ouserat,  Bikaiier,  Jejselmlt^  8ind, 
west  of  the  Indus,  Beiuehhtan,  Biraia,  Tor- 
kestatt. 

Equus  bemippuB.  Is.  Geofl 

WildassofBcriptureENG.  I  E.  annua  of  the  anettntB. 
Onagw  of  thia  andenftB.  |  Aaiajya  tnniopuB  Hano. 

Sjria»  Meaopotamia^  North  Avabia  waatof 
the  Onager.    Wild  horae  o)f  Ool.  OUeanej. 

Eqaua  bemionua^  Palk9' 
Kbmg,  0aigh«Ai  .^  Vsb,  \  Wild  Boraa^  (hmnimg. 

Tibet  and  Central  Aaia. 
'    Ahtiodaotyla,  Omen. 

Tride,  GHJsnoDiA,  J?l^. 
^  The  pig  and  hippopotami 

Fam.  SujDiE.    Pigi 

€hn.    Sue  lBdie«a»  SeUm*- 

9.  aaropbak  Zrta«« 


8.  cri9tatiia^...,..^tf9vi« 
S.  vittatfisj.,.^.  Said. 
Indian  Wild  Boar.,. Eva. 

Snr HiKD, 

Bara  janwar,  ,, 

I)akar«        ......  Mabb/ 

Handi .,  Oak. 


•••••••%• 


*••• ••■ ••< 


Biff. 
Cah. 


ewadi, 
l*«ndi,.., 
Faddi»     Oow....  MAab. 

KiB»  ^.  ...    BHAaULPORB^ 


(•••••  X  ai«. 


Ceylon,  all  India  up  tQ  12,000  feet 
Sub  BengalenaiBi  £2y. 
Qu,  Far.  of  8^  Indiena,  SdUns. 
Sua  Neilghenriqisiai  Chray. 

Qu,  Var,  of  S,  Indicna^  Sehinm, 

Sua  Malayanna,  .B/|r^il,  Tenasaerim. 

Sm  ZeylanenaiB,  Bhjth.    Ceyloou 
Sua  Andamanenaia,  Blyth.  Andamana. 
Sua  babyrnaaay  Blyth^     Babyrouaaa.    l£a- 
layana. 

Sua  Papuenaia,  Slyti,    New  Guinea, 
t^orculia  saWania,  Hodgs.  fforsf. 

^igmy  Ho&. Eaa.  1  Chota  3nr......»..  Bind. 

8aiio-Banei^.....«NsPAt7L.  J 

Nepal  and  Sikkim  Terai»  Aaaanis  Bhotan. 

Tribe.  Buminaiitia.  Rnmiaatiig  mBianala, 
camela,  deer,  horned  eattle»  aheep,  in  five, 
groupa, 

la^  Group.  CAUBLiDiS,  cameta,  Ancerata. 
Bly. 

Camelua  dromedarina,  Litm. 

Dromedary ]Sno.  |  One  bumped  «atoel,..lKNo. 

N.  Africa,  Arabia,  India. 
Camelua  Baetiianua,  IdM^ 

' '  ilaetriaa  or  two  hainped  teaM]>  ftro. 
Central  Aaia. 

.   2nd    €rowp.    Fam,     CAMi]rf)«^AB>Bil)iB 
camel«kop«rda. 
Camelopardua  giraffa.  -^um. 
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Caaaaleopard,    EIrg,  |  QiiaffBL  .........  Xk. 

Afriea. 

Srd  Group.  Fam.  CKBYiDiE.  The  Deer 
Tribe. 

Suh^Tom.   CsKviNiB*    True  Stags. 

CerYua  WaUichii,  Cw.  Bly.  V.  Omr. 

C.  pygMgna, ffardw.  I  C.  eUphmof  Aaia,  PdQfKL. 

C.  QwsivKiXtB,,,Pakoner.  I  C.  nareyaniiB,  yoimg 
O.,  Caahininenida.....^af.  |  H^igi, 

KAahxnir  Stag Evo.  |  Bara  nagha...  •^        H. 

HaDgnlfHooghijKABHM.  iMaral, .^        Pxaa. 

Enxhie  Sea,  Weatem  and  Central  Aaia 
F«aia,  Oaneaaaa,  Altai  ttomitaiaa,  Ij^ 
Baikal,  Xaahmir  up  to  9,000  and  1S,000  flsat, 
Weatem  and  Central  Aaiat  Black  Sea.  Ap- 
proaehea  the  rad-deer  of  Europe^ 

Cerrua  ruia,  8.  MuUer. 

Rnssa  tunauc,  Vigors, 
Sumatra. 

Cerrua  affinia,  Hodg.  Bly* 

Sikim  Stag,  Eho.  |  Shoo,  Sia, Tnar. 

I^biach SraaniA.  j  AJain  of  AtBiMon. 

Eaatem  Tibet,  Choombi  Tallej  in  SikUs, 
The  great  atag  of  N.  China. 

Cenrua  Moluccenaia  S.  UuUtr.  Moluocaa. 

Ceryos  filk^^[S6kUgH.  Japan. 

Cenrua  peronin.  Gray.  Timor. 

Cenrua  mantehuricna,  Swink*   Mantchaiia. 

Cervna  taioaanna,  SmiMfu  Fonnoaa. 

Suh'Fam.  BuaiNiE,  indndea  the  awamp 
deer,  the  samber,  spotted  deer,  and  kakor  or 
muntjac,  all  peculiar  to  tropical  Am  and  iia 
Archipelago. 

Rucervua  duvauoelli,  Jerdon. 


C.  elaphoidea  ...HonCHB. 
0.  bahraiya,  „ 

Bara  Bin gha...^ H. 

Baraya. . .  Nat al  Tan  ai. 
Maha  ...«..«  HduxJlTA. 
Jhin-kar  KTABDiLDoov. 


C,  aviyoeroa.  "KiKmmauKt, 
Swaaap  deer.^  ^....Ebc, 
Fodya-hant..*  MQhobxk. 
Goen«goonjak  C  Ikdu. 
Qaoni(femaia)         „ 


Bengal,  Oadh,  Central  India,  Foreata  at 
foot  of  Himalaya,  Aaaam,  iaiands  of  Biah- 
mapatra  or  Baatam  Sanderbuna,  Midnapon, 
Aaaam,  Nerbadda,  Nagpoie,  Goomaur. 

Panolia  eldi,  Onik.  Blyth. 

CSeraM  froataKa,  JfeCZiA  |  C.  dinorpha    ...  Bot^ 
Btmnaaa  daer £««.  i  BfOWaottoaaddoa^Safi. 

Burmab,  Nepal. 
Buaa  dimorpha,  Gray  P 

8iiig4Ma 

Okoi? 


Snag  Bai»^......«  »b.EiinK 

Tha-min  ^ M..,.Bi)]a(. 

Ohour! 


Seviog? 

Napaul,  Munnepore,  Bunnah   Siam. 


BUMINANTIA. 


RUHtKANTIA. 


C.  heterooeroiUi...  «i 
C«  aaomur OgiUfy* 

Mora Mahb, 

Kannadi ^....TeIh 

GhouB Bbko. 

Gaoj  ^ „ 

BhaloDgi  (female)  ,, 
Maha^ •..-tt.  Tbeai. 


Rasa  Aristotelis,  Jerdon. 

Cerms  hippelaphiis,  Omv.  |  C.  jarai Bodg^ 

C.  eqainuB^ ,, 

C.     Leschenaaltii,,..  „ 
C  niger,  Blcdm, 

Samber  etag Em. 

Sambar H.  Haqb. 

Jarai,  jeiTfto Him. 

Ma-«o QOKSX. 

Kadavi Caw. 

Kadaba ^„ 

All  Ind  ia,  forests  up  to  10,000  feet.  Cey- 
loB,  Assam,  Burmah,  Malay  Peninsula. 

Alls  maculatus.  Gray,  Bly*  Ouv. 
Cervus  azia.*.  Ebxlbbed.    az^b  major  Hodgson. 
C«  nadipalpebra...  OeHBY. 
The  spotted   daer  ..  Skg. 
Olutal,  oiucra,  ohitri|HiVD. 

JhaoJi.   (male) „ 

Chatidah   .  BHAOyLPOBB. 
Boro-khotiya  Bay  a. 

A  larger  kin4  in  £«  and  W.  Gbats,  Paojab, 
Central  India.  Smaller^  Malabar,  Ceylon  ?  ? 
Neilgberries. 

Axis  orvzeus;  Kdaoft  P 
Cajlon  spotted  deer..  Bng.  |  O.medius Honas. 

Axis  poidnna,  Jerdon.    Uog«deer. 

C.  niger,  Bnek,  Bam, 


Axis  mediaB,     „ 
Bnriya  QoBUCKfOBB. 

Saraga Cah. 

Dupi Tbl. 

Lupi^ M GoND. 


Fam.  BoviJ>JE.  Antelopes,  goats  and  eattel. 

Sub'Fam.    Antilopinss,  Antelopes. 

BvJb'Fam.    XragtlapbincBy  £lg^.  Busk  An- 
telopes. 

Portax  pictus.  Jerdon*    Nilgai. 

Hippelaphusof  Aristotle 

Aatelope  tragQQamelu8| 

Pallas.  Bltth. 

Damalis  riaia,  H,  Smith 

Eluot. 
Bos,  ^jby  .- fH. 


Tragelaphus 

bippelapbus.  Oojlbt. 

Antelope  pictuBi  ..Pall. 

Gurayi,  GFtiriys,...GoNi>. 

Blarayi, ...,^    Ca«, 

„   .        -  ,  NU^Lii,  ...  .^.,.^HiKD. 

^ui^    H,  Mhab  I  Manu-potu>...  ......  Tbl. 

AU  India,  but  rare  in  extreme  Nojrth  ^nd 
South. 

Tetraceros  quadricomis^  Jordan, 

i  Horned  Antelope,  Knq, 
Antelope  chidkaraHABDw. 
T«  striatieoniia  m.Lbaoh. 


Sugoria Nbpal» 

Nathrini  ham...BBM0, 


CerVns  oryzens,  Kd,  Bly. 
C.    d^^diar  ...^,MM..i^^«. 

Hog  deer Ebo. 

'am HiHD. 

Kh»r  laguna Nxfal. 

Bengal  to  Pm^b,  Assam^  Silhet^  Burmah, 
Osntral  India  rare,  Malabar* 

OtfYulus  aureus,  Ham.  8m.     Rib-faced  or 
Barking  deer ;  jungle-sheep  or  red-hog-deer. 


T.  iodes,.^ Hodos. 

Cbouka fimp^ 

Chou-aiiigbaj. Hibd. 

Bekra,. ........    .«,  Mahb, 

Bhirki  ............  Sauq<^. 

Bbir-Kaxn,  Bbir,  GoBPi. 
Bhiml, Bhil.. 


T.  paeperofs,      HodgcI. 
A«  Snb-qnadri-eor-  ' 

nntus.  •«••».  ».«Hll. 
H.  qoadrieomis^  ..,Bl. 

Kotri,. ••« ... .  BastaH,. 

Knrua, Gond. 

KoDdgaie^. Cast, 

KoB^a-goii' TxL. 

Jaagli  bakra...DxKKAB. 


C.  vaginalis  JMwabbt, 

Bltih, 
C.  ratwa  Honos. 

C.  Btyloceros  O01L.B0T. 
Siku,  Sikka Lbp. 

Bak4ir H. 

Saja  «....,•....    ...Bbng. 

Katwa  .....Ubp. 

Karaiar .Bhov. 

Gatra;GQtri,  ...  Goin>. 


C  Albipes,WA«USB.  HoDcr. 
C.  montjac,  ...... |2i440T. 

C.  moschatus,  Bla.  Bobs 
Muntjaous  yaginalli.  Gt. 

Bekra,  Bekur Mahb. 

Kan^nri Can. 

Kuka-gori....»«  Twi. 

Jaogli     bakra Dukh.^ 

Jniigle  sheep  of  Madbas. 
B«d<^og-de6r  ...Cstlon. 


All  India,  not  Ceytoa  nor ,  B«nnab»   por 
valley  of  the  Ganges^ 
Antilope  besoartica,  Jerdon*  Indian  antelope. 

Habdw  t.  Cut. 


M.  leucogaster,  Bodgs^ 

Lawa,... TlBUff. 

Bib«jo^«.« XjdOAK. 

Bena Kubavab. 


All  forests  and  jaogles  of  India. 
Cervulne  vaginalis,  SclaUr^  Java,  Sumatra  P 
Cervulus  reevesii,  OffiUy.    China. 
Fam.    MoscmD.^,  the  Musk  deer. 

Moacbus  moschiferus,  Lin.  Bly,  Musk  deer. 
M.  eatQi^tOB  .    ...Hodgt. 

M.  chryaegafrter „ 

Kstotara,.    kaalore H. 

Born  or  Roo#  ...Kashm. 

Ia....... TiBBT. 

Himalaya,  at  great  elevations. 
lam,    1?baO0LID£. 
Tfagulns  kanchil,  Mslayana. 
Memimna  Indiea,  Jerd.    Mouse-deer. 
MoBohcui   memimui  Ebx*    HosohlolamimeDoldek, 

LEBBB,     BliUOT. 

Pisuri,  Pisora,  Pisai,    H. 

Mahb. 

Mirgi  „ 

Jitri  haran..^ ,Bbhg. 

Central  India 


A.  cervieapra,PALL.ELL. 

Mirga,...  .  Sanso.  Hinb. 

Bamt   H^rpa,  Karnin. 

(m.  and/.}  H.  Mahb^ 

Harin, Bbbo. 

Kalwit,  (Blsek  bock)  H. 
Phandayat,..:...  Mabb. 
GtHia,  Goiia,  TiSLUcofS* 
Kalsar,  Baoti,  {m,  /.) 

BBttAB   . 

All  India. 

Gazeila  Bennettii,  JtirdKm.    Ba?ine-deer. 

Antilope  Arabics,      Bll.  |  A.  haseona,  /«.  Qtofray* 

A.  doreaa,  loar*  HwikdefllX  '  Jaeque* 


B  ureta  * —  Bhaoslbub. 
BaroQt>  l9Mo»  ...Nbpal. 

Chigri,... Cab, 

Iwi,  (frt.)Ledf,  (/.)  Tbl. 

Jink*, * ,P 

AkU^  (m.)Gandoli.  (/.) 

Baobz. 


Honos. 

Gsndwa, .., ^^* 

Kuru-paadi ......  TbXi. 


Yar 


f««*t*^«**.*« 


KOL. 


A,Chii8tii?  ...;..  Qtay, 
Budari,  „ 

Mudari,  „ 

Burudu^ittka.......  Tbl. 

PoTsya  (m)  .• Baosi.. 

bhari, 


•M««.«      >, 


A.  B^nsttu, ...£yi<f. 

Goat  antelope^ Ebq. 

Indian  Gajieile,. „ 

Chikara, •«.  It.' 

Kal-punob^....« H. 

Eal-eipi^ Mahb. 

Tiaka> Cab. 

AU  India. 

OazdlH  subgutturosa  P  Balacidstan^   9indb» 
Punjab,  Persia,  Afghanistas, 

'  Gazeila  dorcas.  Blyth, 

Aotilene  Arabica  ...  Bly,  I  Gazeila  kevcUa.««^M9U. 
Oaseua  eora,  H,  SmUh.  \  G.  eoiinna.  „ 

A.  dorcas,  «ar.  Persi<)a,  BupeU 
Arabia. 

Kemas  Hodgsonii*    Chiru    of    Tibet,    iht 
Kemas  of  iSlian. 
Procapra  pielicaudata,  Hodg* 

Goa, ,.,..  TiBBT.  I  Ra-aoa^,M.,.Ttr  pumr 

Tibet. 
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Procapra  guUujrosa.    Aactornm. 

Antilope  gutkurosa^  PaUat 

Central  Aaia>  China. 
Saiga  tartarioa. 

8aiga  antelope...  Eho, 

Eastern  Europe,  Tartary,  Central  Asia. 

Sub'Fam.  Capriose,  Ooats  and  Sbeep,  Ist 
Capricorns  or  Antelope  Goat  or  ASoantain 
Antelope. 

NemoriMBdus  bnbalina,  Jerd.  The  Serow  o^ 
Forest  Goat. 

K,  proclivua, Bodg, 

Sarao,    Serou,    Sarraowa. 

.•.HIK4L. 

Eimu SuTJLEJ. 


Antilope  thar.      Hodg. 
,^      bubalina,    ,, 

Serow  ^^.Bmo. 

Forest  goat « ,, 

I'har Nepal. 


Samu Kabhm. 


Central  HimmaUya  from  6,000  to  12,000 
feet 

Nemorho&dus  goral,  Jerd-  Gooral  or  Hi- 
malayan Chamoia. 


A.  Duvauoeleiy  H.  Smith. 

Pijur Kashm. 

Sah^Sarr ....Sittlsj. 


Qoral Him. 

Suh-ging LuF. 

Ra-giytt«.i Bhot. 


Gooral,  Himalayan  Chamois.    All   the  Hi- 
malaya at  3,0G0  to  8,000  feet. 

NemorhceduB  crispus.     Japan. 

IStA'FaM'    True  Goats. 

Hemitragus  jemlaicus,  Hodgs,    The  Tehr  or 

Himalayan  Wild  Goat. 

Capra  jharaK.,...fi<M{p«;  i  Hemitragiuiqaadrimam- 
Tehr KKa.  I     mis Hodgs. 

Bimalayan   Wild  Goat. 

...Emg. 
Tare,  Tehr,  Tahir, 

•^HlND. 

Je^r.... Simla. 

Jharal Nbpal. 

All  the  Himalayas. 

Hemitragns    hylocrios, '  Jerd.     Neilgherry 
Wild  Goat.    Ibex. 

Capra  ^arryat<H  Gray.  I  Warra-ada   ;  Warri-atu, 
Kema8...0jEa6y,  Blyth,  ...Tam* 

Keilgherry  Wild  Goat.  I  Ibex   of  NEaaHBRBias. 

Neilgherry  and  neighbouring  hills  S.   to 
Comorin,  Animally* 

.   Capra  megaeeroa,   EiUL.    Bly.  The   Mar- 
Khor. 


mis 

Eras,  Jagia  ...KAaHxia. 
Kart  ...•.»•.•....... iLULU. 

Jhola,  Thar,  Thami, 

...KUNAWAR. 

Esbu,  Esbi  — 8utlbo* 


Ba-che  Ladak. 

Ra-pho'Cixe,...  iM  ...•••  ^ 


Ma  Falconeii  ...HuoiL. 

Karrkbor .....Eno. 

C.  khor,  orsnake  eat  e« 

?ir  Panjal,  Hazara  hills,   Wordwan   bills, 
Sulimani  hills,  Kashmir ;  Jhelam. 

Capra  segagrus.  Qmd.    Persia,  Central  and 
Western  Asia. 


Capra  sibirica*  Meyer.  Blyih.   Himn.  Ibex. 


C.  8akeen,..........B/yt^. 

Ibex-himalayana  ...  „ 
Himalayan  Ibez...£Na 


C.    Pallasii  Sekifu. 

Dan-mo,  {f,) Tibet. 


Skin,  Skyin,  Sakin,         {  Kyi SUssbmwkk. 

Iskin H.  Tibet.  |  Tangrol Kui- 

Throughout  Himalaya. 

Ofis  cycloceros,  HiOt.  BeLaier.  Blyih* 
OvinVignei,  Sl^ik. 

Uria,    Oorial Hnui.     Uria..... Hinr 

Punjab  Wild  Sheep  Urial »» 

Koch,  kuoh,  SuLDfASi. 

Salt  range,  Hasara,  Peshawar. 
Ovis  Yignei,  Blyih 

OYiamonUnAfCunning^  I  Sba^  of Ladae. 

ham,  I  Sha-pao,  of  .......Tibet. 

Hindu  Knsh,  Pamir  range,  Ladakt 
Ois  nahura,  Eodg.  Bljftk.    fiurheL 

0.    naboor Honos.  i  Menda,    « H. 

0.  barbel... „        Bharur,  HiMD.  of  Hihai. 

Burhel  ;  bine  Wild-  Wa,  War,  H.  of  Sotlm. 

sheep  Enq.     Kervati Nepal. 

BharaL H     Na,  Sna,  Ladak.  Tibbi. 

Sikkim,   Bhotan  to    near  Simla,  Kamaoo, 
Garhwal. 

Otis  ammon,  Linn.     Gnow  of  llbet. 

0.  argali Pallas.  1  O.  Hodgsonii BU!» 

O.  ammonoides,  Hodos.  | 

Hyan,  Nnan,  Nyan,  Kiar,  Nyimd,  Tibk. 
The  Tibet  side    of    Central    Asia    aboit 
15,000  feet. 

'    Ovis  polii,    Blytk.  The  lUsa  or  Booadi  ef 
the  Steppe  of  Pamir,  east  of  Bokbara,   16,000 

feet. 

Ovia    nivieola,   SsehshoUs.    Kanatadtatka. 
Ovis  Gmelini,  Blyih.     Armenk. 
Ovis  cyliiidricus,  Blyth.    Caucaaua^ 

Sub^Fam.  BoFinie. 

GavffiQS  ganrus,  Jerd*     Ganr. 

Hot  goox 

B.    aasel 

Kar-Kona  ... 


...Gav. 
Vana-go  ...Baao. 

BttD-gaa  ..  — » 

Peroo^maoo G/^ssk 

Katn  Yeni...*.-.. .— Tam. 
Bison  of  If  aArae  sports- 
men. 


BIbos  cavif rons,  Uodob. 

Eix. 
The  Ganr  Bison... Eh«i. 

Gour  HniD. 

Gauri-Grai ,, 

Jangli-Khulga „ 

Bod  of  Sbonl 

Gaoiya  Mahb. 

Ban-parra  of  Mundlah. 

All  the  large  forests  of  India. 

Gavseus  frontalis.  Oajfol  or  liiikmn  of  the 
Hilly  tracts  E.    of  the  Bnrbampuira, 

GaFffius  soodaions,  the  ban^ieag,  ia  the 
Burmese  wild  eow  of  Chittagong,  Bonnnk, 
Malayana. 

Bnbalns  Ami,  Jerd.    Wild  buffalo. 


Bos  buffelus......BLTTH. 

Wild  bnfialo £mg. 

Arm.  m.  Arnij  /•  H. 

Mah. 


Jangli  Bhaina Hncv. 

B.  bubalaa    ...    Aucvoa. 

Mung BHAQULPOBIt 

Gera  erumi .........  Goxn. 


Buz Simjtr.  |       Var. 

m 


Var.  a.  Maeroeercus,  Sod^,  Asaan, 
Terai,  Tirhot,  Central  India,  South  to  the 
GodaFery,  Ceylon. 

b,    Spirocercus,  Hodg^  ^ 
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If r.  B.  Hodgson  notes  on  some  of  tbe  Ru* 
minantia  as  under  ; 

C}er^id0. — Mrigadi ;  Haranadi.  The  Sanscrit 
postfix  adi,  meaning  et  coetera,  is  tbe  probable 
etymon,  and  certain  equivslentof  tbe  Latin  id» 
and  ii>fle.  Hoofs  cloven.  Postal  plane  of  scull 
formiog  an  obtuse  angle  with  frontal.  Horns 
aolid*  falling  annually,  proper  to  males  only, 
{save  Bein  Deer)  inserted,  superiorly  and 
proximately^  beloar  tbe  frontal  creat.  Front 
leeth  in  the  lower  jaw  8.  None  above  ;  oaninea 
oormal  and  constant,  found  in  both  sexes,  or 
in  the  males  only«  Molara  f.  Mufle  normal 
and  constant  (save  only  in  Rein  Deer  and  Elk). 
Teats  4,  normally  and  constantly,  £ye<-pits 
constant.  Groin  pits  vaguely  defined  or 
wanting.  Feet- pits  usually  present,  in  all  4 
feet  or  only  in  the  bind. 

Cenms  ;  ^^«.— Mriga;  Haran.  Horns  in 
males  only  much  branchedi  S  basal,  one 
ceotral,  and  several  terminal  snags.  Mnfle 
large  covering  the  front  of  upper  lip. 
Sye*pits  moderate  and  moderately  mobile 
S  shaped.  Feet-pita  large  in  all  4  feet. 
Groin.pita  none.  Calcic  gland  tuft  posfee* 
rior  and  externaL  Teats  four.  Canines  in  males 
only.  Types,  Cervus  elsphus  of  Europe 
Cervus  aifinis  of  Saul  forest  or  Mul  Barah 
Sinha  and  Geana  or  Cervus  walliohii  of 
Tibet  These  animals  are  further  characterised 
by  a  very  short  tail,  a  large  disc  or  pule  apace 
round  the  tail,  and  no  proper  mane.  The 
Indian  ones  are  confined  to  vast  primitive 
forests  on  the  plain. 

Iineervu80-  Baraiya  orBarak  Sinha.  Horns  in 
foaJea  only»  with  oae  basal  snag  and  no  central 
oae,  but  their  snramits  manv  branched  as  in  the 
true  Stands  or  Elaphus.  Mufle  large^  eoveriafc 
front  of  upper  lip.  Eye-pits  moderate,  mobile 
saoderately.  Feet>pits  ?  Groin-pits  none.  Calcic 
gland  and.  tuft  ?  Teats  four.  Canines  in  malea 
only.  Type  ( 'Crvus  elaphoides  vel  dnvauoelli. 
Thia  is  the  Baraiya  or  Barah  Sinlia.  It  inhabits 
reedy  marshes  and  islands  of  great  rivers  along 
the  whole  Eastern  and  Northern  skirt  of  Ben- 
gal and  Hindostan.  Never  enters  the  monn* 
tains  or  forests.  Herds  enormous  in  the  Islands 
of  Brahmaputra.  Tbeee  animals  are  further 
distinguished  likr  the  true  stags,  by  the  absence 
of  the  heavy  mane  of  the  Rnsa,  and  by  a  short 


morphe.  The  Gour,  or  Ghoa.  Habitat  Saul 
forest.  Further  subordinate  marks  of  this 
genus  are : — Tail  short.  No  caudal  disc. 
A  mane.  The  Gower  are  not  gregarions. 
They  are  confined  to  the  Saul  forest  so  far 
aa  appears.  With  their  rutting  season  and 
gestation*  unacquainted.  Intestines  56  feet, 
small  39,  great,  27,  Cscnm,  19  inches  by  4, 
diameter  of  small  gnt  f  inch.  Liver  S-lobed 
andalobnlua.    Lungs  4-lobed  Gall-bladder. 

Bmia. — Samber,  Jarai,  (vulgo  Jerrow.)  Horns 
in  males  only,  trifureate  :  I  basal  and  1  sub- 
terminal  snag.  No  central  one.  Mufle  large, 
covering  the  front  of  upper  lip.  Eye-pits 
very  large  and  completely  reversile.  Feet- 
piu  large  in  all  4  feet.  Oroin«pits  none. 
Calcic  gland  and  tuft,  posterior  and  external. 
Teats  four.    Canines  in  both  sexes. 

Type,  Hippelaphus  or    the  Sam  bur,  and 
Aristotdis    or   the    Jarai   :  both  continental 
species    of   India.    Also,    in   the    Islandsi 
Equinus  Feronii,  Etam,  and    Marriannus  :  but 
they  want  testing  all  of    them.     Habitat,  all 
the  great  forests  of  India  and  of   ito    islands, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  the    mountains  above 
them,  where  the  other  large  Deer  are  never 
aeen.    These    animals    are   not  gregarious : 
they  have  a  long   bluff  tail   like  that  of  a 
docked  horse,  no  disc  round  it ;  but  a  heavy 
mane  over  the  whole   neck.    One  anomalous 
species,  thence  oalled  Heteroosms,  has  no  upper 
snag   to  ita    boms.     Another  large  deer  of 
the  Indo  Chinese  ranges  of  Hills  is  Panolia 
Eedii,  the  Cervns  frontalia  of  Mr.  MoClelhind. 
Not  found  West  of  the    Brahmaputra.    The 
Busa  rat  in  spring  and  then  drop  their  horna. 
Their  femalea  gestate  8  months   and   produce 
young  in  winter,  occasionally  so  early   aa  the 
end  of  October,  and  one  at  a  birth.     In  con- 
finement the  horns  are  usually  dropt  in  April 
and  take  six  months  for  their  perfect  replace* 
ment.     The  horns  are  not   complete    in  form 
till  the  4th  year  nor  in  size  till  the    8th  year. 
Small  gnt  52  feet.    Large   31.     Ccncum    15 
inchea  by  4i. 

Jvii.  ChiUal^  CkUiray  ekitiri.  Horns  in  males 
only,  with  one  basal  and  one  subterminal  snag 
as  in  Rusa,  but  the  beam  more  bent  and  the 
horns  paler  and  smoother,  and  closer  grained 
in  structure* 


tail  which  however  has  no  true  caudal  disc  and       Mufle  large,  covering  front  of  upper  lip^ 
2^  1 ^L._  .._  .1^ «  Bye.pits  large,  very  mobile.     Feet-pito  large, 

in  hind  feet  only.  Groin  gland  large  ;  sinus 
vague.  Caleic  gland  and  tnft,  posteal  and 
external.  Teata  four.  Canines  in  both 
sexes.    Types,  1,  Axis  major  vel  maeulata  vel 


la  longer  than  in  the  stags  proper  ? 

JProarvus,  Gour  or  Oower  and  Ghot.'^ 
Horns  in  males  only,  small,  smooth,  greatly 
divergent,  and  much  bent  in  the  beam,  l&e  Bos 
and  furnished  with  only  one?  snag  which  is  basal 
and  forward,  another  subterminel  P  Eye*pits 
medial,  vertical.  Feet  pits  none.  Groin  pits 
none.  No  caleic  tuft  nor  gland  ?  feats  four. 
Tushes  in  males  only.    Type   Oervus   di- 


nndipalpebra,  or  common  spotted  Deer  or 
Chittal ;  2  Axis  medius  or  lesser  spotted  Deer  ot 
Jhow  Laghuna  ;  S,  Axis  pordnus  vel  niger, 
or  Hog  Deer,  or  Para  or  Khae  Leghnne,  or 
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Sugoria.  Habitat,  general  over  the  plains  of 
India  whenoe  the  progresa  of  ealiiration  has 
long  sinoe  driven  the  iarger  Deer  or  Barah 
Sinha  and  Rasas  aad  Gower  lecte  Gour. 
These  animaU  have  a  smooth,  generally 
spotted,  coat,  no  mane,  and  a  long  tail 
reaching  to  the  baek  and  endina:  in  a  point 
It  is  singular  that  U.  Smith  slionld  qaeKtion 
tbeir  having  eye-pits  and  eanine  teeth.  The 
spotted  deer  are  gregarious,  tlie  herds  being 
often  very  large  :  the  Hog  Deer  are  less  so, 
dwdling  more  in  families.  Their  breeding 
season  is  May,  June  :  their  ratting  season  Dfr' 
eember,  January.  They  gestate  6  mouths. 
Intestines  of  lesser  spotted  species  65^  .feet, 
whereof  the  small  are  40  and  the  great  26i« 
CsBcam  9  ^  inches  by  S|  and  5  inohes  of  gut 
below  it,  of  same  calibre ;  rest  equal  and 
narrow.  Intestines  of  Hog  Deer  -411  feet 
whereof  the  lesser  are  ^^i  and  the  larger  I6f, 
Caecum  8|  inohes  by  2}.  They  rut  and 
breed  like  the  spotted  species* 

BtfU}C9rvM^  or  BiiUAom  or  Mwi^e.  Do- 
ria^Mriga  ;  Btdwa^  Kaker^-^Haim  in  maise 
only,  small,  raised    on  high  hairj    pedieks, 
and  having  only  one  snag  which    is   basal- 
Females  with  bristlj  tufts  ending  in  knobs 
instead  of  horns.    Jlye-pitB  verj  large  and 
extremely    mobile.      Facial    creases,     lufSP» 
mobiie,  glandukr^    placed   along   inner  eide 
of   born    pedicles  towards    their    ¥ery    for- 
ward    salieBt    basea,      Feet^pits    large,   in 
hind  feet    only.    No     groii»^it8.     Mamnue 
four.     Canines  in  males  only  ?  large  trsnchaot^ 
and  exserled,  as  in  the    mneks.    No  ealeic 
gland    nor    taft      8ty.    vaginalis    or    the 
Kijang  of  Indian  Islands.    Sty.   Hatwa  or  the 
Kaker  of  Indian   Continent.     Habitat,   gene- 
ral in  India  mountains  and  in  forests  at  their 
bases.    Never  elsewhere.    Seldom  seen  above 
7,000    feet    in    the     Sub-Himalaya.      The 
Muntjac  are  not  gregarious  though   6  or  8 
are  occasionally  found  together.    They  prefer 
the  dells  to  the  tops  and  the  close  to  the  open 
cover.     Copse  or  brushwood  of  the  Chiiiese 
bambu  is  a  favorite  retreat.     They  bark  all  the 
yesr  but  particularly  in  winter  when  tho  males 
are  wanton.    Jamiary,  February  is   the  «im^ 
mon  rutting^  and  June,    July  the  conunoa 
breeding  season :  the  gestation  oeing  6  mouths, 
but  they    breed  occasionally    at   any    season 
though  only  once  a  year,  and   have  one  or 
two  young  at  a  birth.     The  males'    horna  faU 
in  May  and  are  perfect  again  in  August,  Intos* 
tines  male  01  feet,  whereof  the  small  are  44 
and  large  17  feet.    Goeeiun  15  inches    by  %i 
inch  and  9  inches  of  gut    below  it  of  same 
size.    Best,  ^  to  6|  inch  wide.    Intestines 
feipale,  14  feet,  whereof  small  34  feet  and 


great  15.  Coecum  19  inches  by  two.  It  inehes 
of  gut  below  it  of  like  diameter. 

UoMckiim  :  ike  shw^.— Kastttradi ;  Mnahka- 
di.  Feet  cloveo  :  no  horns  ;  finont  teeth  and. 
below,  none  above.  Molar  teeth  f|  Canines 
large  :  cranium  cervine  with  the  two  planes 
gradually  blended. 

Mosehus,  kastura ;  Mushk  Him.  Mufle 
large,  as  in  deer.  No  eye-pits.  No  feet- 
pits.  Large  candal'gland  with  lateral  pons. 
No  inguinal  pita.  Calcic  tuft  and  gland  ei* 
ternal  posteal.  Large  preputial  gbnd  and 
sac  seereting  the  substance  called  mmk,  proper 
to  males  only.'  T«ats  four.  False  hoofs  very 
large,  acute,  aad  touching  the  grdand-  OaBaes 
in  both  sexes  ;  of  msles,  hrge  and  exserted  ; 
of  females,  small.  1^p«s,  1,  Moschifearus  ;  f, 
Chrysogaster  ;  3,  Lueogaster.  Inhabit  Ikt 
great  snowy  nouatain  barriers  of  high  Am 
from  the  Himalaya  to  the  Altai,  and  htm 
Beluttag  to  the  Peling  andGsjar.  Tho  Musks 
are  oonfiaed  to  the  snowy  region  and  l^tiqr 
precipices  whidi  they  leap  with  a  power  and 
security  tut  more  than  Caprine,  though  oviag 
to  the  unequal  length  of  their  legs  tlt^ 
descend  slopes  only  with  difficuKy  and  ~ 
are  caught.  They  cannot  climb  at  alU  ^ 
goats  do,  and  are  solitvj.  They  mt  in  winter 
and  produce  young  in  summer  (Maj,  June) 
gestating  160  days.  In  6  weeks  the  young 
can  shift  for  themselves  and  the  mother  drives 
them  off.  They  can  procreate  ere  they  are  a 
year  old  and  live  1 0  to  15  years.  One  usuafly 
is  produced  at  a  birth  in  the  cavities  of  the 
rocks.  Intestines  38  to  86  feet,  whentoi  the 
small  are  83  to  24  and  the  great  10  to  18 
I  feet;  Coecum  simple  8  to  9  inehes  by  1 ; 
assan  diameter  of  gut  1  inch.  Gall  bladder  eon- 
stent ;  Prof.  Owen  doubts  this,  but  Hodgson 
tested  it  a  dozen  of  times  since  Dr.  OanpheH 
and  he  made  the  first  examination  in  NepauL 

Memimna  :  I^zora,  Pise  Piaai. 

Mufle  large.  No  eye-pits.  No  feet-pita.  No 
groin-pits.  Caleic  gland  nude  and  eztonaL 
No  preputial  bag.  Four  teats.  False  hoois, 
ordinary,  small.  Canines  not  exserted,  and 
ooafined  to  males.  Type,  Meminna  ladioa 
Pisora  aid  Pisai.  Inhabits  the  forests  of  India 
in  all  parts,  near  to,  but  without,  the  various 
ranges  of  Hills. 

Oavieomia  fli»nor«s.— Lesser  hollow  boraed 
Buminants  or  Flocks.  Hoofs  dov^ii.  Oeeipttd 
plane  of  scoU  forming  a  small  or  large  angle 
with  frontal  plane.  Horns  hollow,  sheathed 
p^sistent,  with  thin  and  dense  or  thick  and 
porous  Oorea.  Mofle  small,  for  the  moat  pai^ 
or  wanting.  Front  teeth  8  below.  None  above> 
Canines  present  or  absent.  Molars  }  orf 
Teats  4  (NT  2.  Eye,  feet,  and  groin,  pita,  pre- 
sent or  absent* 
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Anidopidce.-^A3xid\o^  kiodi  Sasinadi;  Occi- 
pital plane  of  scull  formiog  au  obtuse  an^le 
with  thei  frootal  plane.  Core  of  the  horns  thin, 
consisting  of  dense  bone  often  with  a  clear  sinus 
at  the  base  within.  Horns  seated  on  the  supe- 
rior surface,  below  the  crest  of  the  frontals,  and 
apart  at  bas<esb  Canines  frequent.  Mufle 
present  or  absent  Teats  normally  4  or  i. 
Feet-piis  in  all  4  feet  or  on^  in  the  hind 
ones.  £jre-pits  present  or  absent.  Groin-pits 
pMsent  or  absent.  These  animals  have  also 
oeeasionally  mamillary,  intermaxillary  and 
post  orbital  sinuses,  the  number  and  high 
development  of  these  organs  being  ons  decided 
characteristic  of  the  family* 

Tdraterui. — Chonsinha,  Choiaks.  Horns  in 
males  only  four  in  number.  Two  intep-orbital  $ 
and  two  behind  eyes,  but  beloar  crest  of  ibre* 
head.  Mufle  large,  as  in  deer.  Bye^^'pits 
medial,  linear,  longitudinaL  Feet'pite  in  hhid 
limbs  only  or  ndne.  No  inguinal  pits.  No 
calcic  tuft  or  ghmd.  Teats  foot  P  two  ?  Omines 
in  the  males.  Types  1,  Chekara  ;  3,  Quadricor- 
nis  ;  3,  Subquadrioomutus  ;4,  Jodes;  6,  Pal^ 
ceroois.  (See  Cdfcutta  J  ounMd  Natural  History 
for  May,  1647.)  Inhabit  the  fovests  of  India 
gtsnerally.  Aroid  mountaiDs  and  open  plains* 
Not  ;  gregarious.  Butting  season^  Summer. 
Breeding  season,  winter.  Geatate  5  montha, 
moat  young  boirn  in  January,  February.  They 
are  very  shy,  and  when  hunted  is  dose  or  go 
off  far  ahead  bounding  like  a  eommon  antelope, 
and  hence  one  of  th^  nasMS,  fcom  oImriIe,  a 
leap. 

iln^e^f .-^Antelopes  Proper ;  Sasin.  Horns 
in  males  only.  Ko  mufle.  Eye-pits,  media),  ^ery 
mobile  linear,  yeitieally  obliqne.  Feet-pits  large 
in  all  4  f  feet.  Inguinal  pits,  large  andeleaiiy 
defined.  Caltdc  tufts  P  Mammae  two  Type  Cer- 
▼icapnuBlack  Antelope.  Barantand  easiuTery 
gregarious  on  the  open  dry  plains  of  India  ge- 
nerally. 

Gasella. — Ghazal.  Horns  in  both  sexes.  No 
mufle.  Eye-pits  distinct  mobile.  Feet- pits  very 
large  in  all  4  extremities.  Inguinal  pits  large 
ana  distinct.  Calcic  tufts  ?  Mammae  two. 
Type  Dorcas.  Foreign  to  India. 

Tra^K7M.--rGbikara,  Kalsipi.  Horns  in  bot^ 
sexes.  No  mufle.  No  eye-pits.  Feet-pit' 
large  am  all  4  feet.  Inguinal  pits  dis~ 
tinet.  Calcic  tufts  posteal.  Mammas  two* 
Type,  Antelope  bennetti  vel  chrlBtii,  found, 
senerally  amid  ravines  of  dry .  plains  c^  India, 
called  Ghikara  and  Kalsipi  by  natiyes  ;  BaFine 
Peer  by  Suropeaos.  Not  gregarioua.  The^e 
animals  faa?e  the  lyrate  horns  common  to  both 
aexes,  the  knee  tufts,  lines  along  the  flanks. 
and  ovine  hairy  nose  of  the  Qazellea  :  but  they 
are  wholly  void  of  eye-pits.  The  dark  lustre  of 
their  large  eyes  is  as  striking  as  in  tha  two  last 


groups.  This  is  one  of  the  marks  by  which 
the  Antelopine  family  may  be  distinguish* 
ed  from  the  small  pale*eyed  Goats  or  Caprine 
family.  Oazellea  differ  from  Antelopes  in  that 
their  horns  are  lyrate,  and  that  the  females  also 
carry  them.  The  Tragops  differ  from  both  by 
the  total  absence  of  the  sub-orbital  sinuses,  or 
eye-pits. 

Pantholopt, — Chiru.  Molar  teeth  |  Horns 
in  males  only.  No  mufle.  No  eye*pits.  Feet* 
pits  large  in  all  4  feet.  Inguinal  sacs,  purse- 
like,  large,  pendent.  Calcic  tufts  ?  Mammae, 
two.  Large  intermaxillary  sacs  like  doubl, 
nostrils.  Type,  Antelope  hodgsonii,  Abel.  The 
Chiru.  Habitat  open  plains  of  Tibet.  Grega^ 
rioae,  rutting  season,  winter  Breeding  season- 
the  summer.  Oestate  6  months.  One  young  a- 
a  birth.  They  are  very  pugnacious  and  jeal- 
ous, and  in  their  coute$ts  often  break  off  one  of 
their  long  horns.  Hence  the  rumour  of  Unit 
com^  in  Tibet. 

Procogirai— Goa  and.Bagoa.  Horns  in  males 
only.  No  mufle.  No  eye-pits.  Feet  pita  small 
in  all.  4  feet.  Post  comuai  simis,  large.  No 
inguinsl  pores.  Calcic  tufts  posteaJ.  Mss(im» 
two.  Typu,  P.  picticftudata.  Goa  of  Tibet* 
Inhabits  ravines  on  the  open  plains  of  Tibet  in 
sjpiall  herds  or  familiss. 

j&mac— -Goral.  Horns  in  both  sexes.  Mufle 
media  No  eye^ptts.  Feet-pits  medis!  in  all  4 
feet.  No  groia-^its.  Calcie  tufts  P  Mammae 
four.  Type,  Antelope  Goral.  The  Goral ; 
inhabit  the  Sub  Himalaya,  as  far  towards  the 
snows  as  the  great  forests  extend,  to  which  ex* 
olusvvely  these  animals  adhere.  Dwell  in  fami- 
nes 4^6  together.  Breed  amid  crags  and  rocky 
recesaes.  Young  mostly  born  in  May,  June  : 
gestate  6  months.  Butting  season  January, 
February.  Produce  one  young  at  a  birth. 

NemorTuBdus  or  Capricornis. — Sumatrensis 
is  Col.  Smith's  type  and  Mr.  Ogilby  eoys 
this  is  identical  in  structure  with  the  Thar, 
Mr.  O.'s  type  of  capricornis.  If  so  Col. 
Smith's  generic  nsnoe  will  have  priority  ; 
if  not^  it  will  be  the  type  of  Nemorhcedus  and 
the  Thar  of  Capricornis.  Col.  Smith's  several 
species  of  Nemorhedus  are  ss  heterogenpns  as 
Mr.  Ogilby's  o(  Kemas. 

Thar  or  Baraw.  Homa  in  botik  acocaa. 
Muflo  p«di«L  Eye^ita  round  and  famished 
with  a  very  large  gland.  Feet-pits  extrsmdy 
large  in  aU.4  feeL  Groia^fsta  »one.  Claleic 
tufts  none  nor  gbpd.  Manunae  four.  Type, 
Antelope  tKar,  the  thar  or  Saraw.  Habit 
the  Sub-Himalaya  as  far  north  as  the 
great  forest  e^t^.  Also,  Antelope  Suma- 
trensis of  the  Islands  of  India.  The  Ooral 
and  Thar  have  the  round  black  and  ring- 
ed horns  of  the  Antelope,  which  otherwise 
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they  liitle  reaemble  being  short  clamberiDg 
mountain  animals,  Init  not,  as  supposed,  affined 
to  the  Bo  vines.  The  Goral  diflPer  from  the 
Thar  by  wanting  the  very  glandulons  eye- pits 
of  the  latter,  and  both  are  sundered  from  the 
Hemitrages  by  their  large  feet  pits,  Antelopine 
horns,  acd  absence  of  Caprine  odonr-  The  Thar 
are  not  gregarious  at  all.  They  rush  with  fearful 
precipitancy  down  the  steep  mountains  they 
inhabit.  Butting  season,  February,  March. 
Young  (one)  born  in  September,  October.  Ges« 
tate  8  months.  Small  gut  65  feet.  Ghreat  32  feet 
€<Bcum  15  inches  long  by  3  wideband  simple. 
OAll-bladder    constant. 

Capridae. — Goats  and  sheep  ;  Bakaradi. 
Occipital  plane  of  scull  forming  an  eoute  aagle 
with  frontal  plane.  Cores  of  horns  thick,  porous 
and  cellular.  Horns  seated  superiorly  on  the 
crest  of  the  forehead  and  by  thdr  union  cover- 
ing the  top  of  the  head.  Canines  wanting.  Teata 
normally  but  two,  rarely  4.  Mnfle  abnormal 
and  almost  invariably  absent.  Feet-pits  in  all 
four  feet  or  only  in  the  fore-feet,  or  none.  Eye 
and  groin  pits  present  or  absent- 

J7eii»t6*aftt».— Jharal  or  Tehr.  A  small 
mufle.  No  eye-pits.  No  feet -pits.  No  inguinal 
pores.  Calcic  tufts.  Four  teats.  Strong  cap- 
rine odour  in  males.  Types.  1,  Capra  jem- 
laica.  2  Capra  jharal  vei  Quadrimammis.  3, 
Gapra  waryatu,  whose  female  is  Hylocrins. 
Habitat  the  loftiest  mountains  of  India  :  the 
Sub -Himalaya  near  the  snows  and  the 
highest  part  of  the  Nilgiris.  A  very  re- 
markable type  tending  to  connect  the  keeled, 
compressed  hollow-homed  and  odorous  goats 
with  the  deer  familv  whioh  want  these  marks, 
but  possess  the  mufle  and  4  teats  of  the  Hemi- 
tn^es^  marks  of  which  the  true  goats  (and 
sheep)  are  void.  The  Jharal's  retreats  are 
among  the  most  inaccessible  bare  crags  of  the 
Hemaohal,  close  to  the  perpetual  snows,  be- 
yond the  forests.  They  feed  in  the  open 
glades  below  such  crags  at  early  morning  and 
evening,  retiring  in  the  day  to  their  awful 
fastnesses.  They  are  gregarious  and  the 
flocks  often  amount  to  40  or  50  animals,  but 
generally  do  not  exceed  20  or  30.  If  alarmed 
when  feeding  they  go  off  at  speed  with  a  noise 
like  thunder,  but  anon  halt  to  gaze  on  the 
intruder,  whose  shot  sends  them  off  again 
under  the  guidance  of  an  old  male  whom  they 
all  foUow  blindly.  The  rutting  season  is  the 
winter.  The  females  gestate  6  months  and 
produce  nsmilly  but  one  young  in  the  months 
of  June,  July.    The  habitat  and  manners  of 


manners 
the  wild  sheep  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  in  winter,  Procreate 
jharal,  only  the  latter  are  still  more  dauntless 
and  skQf  ul  climbers.  If  they  can  but  touch  a 
rough  edge  or  crevice  now  and  then  they  will 
runup  nearly  perpendicular  precipices  of  many 
feet  elefation  and  they  will  stand  on  a  bit  of 
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rock  not  larger  than  one's  palm  loMng  con- 
fidently down  over  sheer  space  with  sot  a 
shrub  to  break  the  awfel  absence  of  rest  for 
the  foot.  In  February  1842,  a  malejkml  in 
possession  of  the  court  of  Nepaul  had  tster- 
coursc  with  a  female  Axis,  which  in  July  piD- 
duccd  a  young  hybrid  of  mixed  appearanep, 
but  more  like  the  mother  than  the  father,  sad 
which  lived  and  grew  up  a  fine  animal.  Hodg. 
son  saw  it  Ust  in  October  1843,  and  notes  the 
circumstance  as  a  strong  eorroboratioo  of  thsC 
sffinityof  the  Hemitrages  to  the  Deer  (wt 
Bovines  as  Mr.  OgUby  supposed)  which  ■ 
indicated  by  the  4  teats  and  moist  miisrie  of 
the  former,  notwithstanding  that  the  Hemi- 
trages in  all  other  parts  of  their  stractnra  as 
weU  as  in  their  rank  odour  and  in  their  mair 
oers  are  such  perfect  goats.  From  the  tree 
goato  however  they  differ,  be«dea  grmnd  pomts 
noted,  by  the  total  absence  of  beard  and  of 
feet  pores.  Nor  could  he  ever  get  any 
progeny  from  the  goats  by  the  jharaL 
They  copulated  finely  and  he  wm  told  would 
breed.  Henee  the  erroneous  stateaioat  m  the 
Journal  for  September  188S,  diaprovad  hy 
experimenU,  thoagh  a  male  of  the  latter 
spedes  had  eommeree  with  goats  of  acvcial 
breeds,  repeatedly,  during  the  6  years  Ik 
was  kept,  quite  tame  and  going  abroad 
with  the  sheep  and  goaU.  SmaU  latesluies 
53  feet  Large,  26-78  feet.  Cacum  1  foot 
long  and  %i  inches  wide.  SmaU  gut  |  meh 
in  diameter ;  great  gnt  2J.  Ccecum  simple, 
that  is,  not  banded  nor  sacked. 

Capra.— Bakia,  Goats.  Horns  in  both  sexes. 
No  mufle.  Feet-piU  in  the  forefeet  only  or  uom. 
No  ittgniaal  pows.  Mammm  two.  Odoax  »- 
tense  in  males.  Calcic  tufts  none.  Type,  Capn 
ffigagrus.  Habit  Persia.  Foreign  to  India,  and 
not  therefore  subject  toHodgson's  examination, 
but  the  scvera  I  tame  raoss  of  Tibet  and  the  sub- 
Himalaya  (Chandra,  Chyapu,  Sinai)  and 
also  the  common  Goats  of  the  plains  (Duga 
and  Jamnaparia)  are  all  typical.  These 
animals  are  further  distinguished  by  horns 
inserted  very  obliquely,  not  angular,  com- 
pressed,  and  presenting  a  sharp  keeled  edge 
to  the  front,  whereby  they  may  be  dist^ 
guished  at  once  from  all  kinds  of  sheep  snd 
also  from  the  Ibexes.  They  have  likewise  i^ 
variably  a  true  beard,  common  to  both  sem, 
as  have  also  the  Ibexes,  but  the  sheep  ncvw : 
and,  lastly,  the  Goats  have  callosities  on  tie 
chest  and  knees  or  knees  only.  Emiacatly 
bold,  saucy  Mid  scandent.    Gregarious^   Bi^ 

in  summer.    '^ 


1 


Gestate 
under  5  months  ?  Produce  8,  »  or  1  young  al 

a  birth. 

Ibex Skin.  Kin.  Horns  in  both  sexes.  No 

mufle.   Noeye-pits?  Feet-pita  none ?  Norn- 
guinal  pores  ?  Uamme  two.   Odour  in  lUss? 
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Oaloie  tufts  P  Types,  fiiiropea  eaacasioa.  JtdA :  I  oat  exceptioB,  oKlubit  the  essential  cksracters 


Sakin  Sibirica.  Habkat,  tke  lofdesb  mountains 
of  Earopoy  Asia,  and  Ainea.  Found  in  tiie 
MiauAt^B  dose  to  the  snows.  Those  aaioiaU 
with  the  general  mattoeis,  the  odour  and  the 
iieanis  of  f oattf,  are  distinguished  invariabljr 
hf  angvlar  horns  presenting  a  distinct  surfitee, 
tuatead  of  anere^dge,  to  the  front,,  thereby 
differing  from  the  goats  proper. and  appioxi- 
mating  to  the  sheep.  The  front  of  the  horns 
18  likewise  remarkably  nodose,  and  t^  home 
«re  of  icreait  sise  and  sickle-like  ourved. 
Their  strnotural  peouiiarities  want  testing 
and  will  doubtless  show  deviation  from  the 
iy^  of  CBicagrus.  But  in  autumn.  Breed  in 
apring*  Oestate  5|  months.  Produoe  2  or  1 
iLids.    €hregariont,  bold,  and  ssandent.     .    . 

(hU. — Bhera.  Sheep.  Horns  in  both  sexes. 
No  mufle.  Eje-pits  large  but  immobile.   Feet 
pits  small  but  present  in  all  four  extremities. 
Ingninal    glands     distinct.     Pores     vaguely 
Affined,    (^leic    tufts     and     glands    none, 
liammm  two.    No  odour  in    males.    Types, 
Otis  Ammon  or  the  Argaii  of  Siberia,  and 
Oris  Ammonoides  or  the  Argaii  of    Tibot. 
Habitat  the  snowy  barria^  of  high  Asiai  Api- 
mon  being  confined  to  the  remoter,  and  Am* 
monoides  to  the  nearer  ranges.   These  animals 
are  farther    distinguished  as    a  group    by 
angular,  compressed,  heavily  wrintied  horns 
i«med  almost  into  a  jMrfect  eirote,   and  their 
iat  points  directed  forwards  and  outwards  3  by 
very  short  disced  tails  ;  and  by  the  absence  of 
beard.    The  wild  sheep  proper,  or  Nyea  of 
the  Tibetans,  never  mix  with  the    Nahoor. 
They  are  far  more  hard^,  active  and  Indepen- 
dent than  any  tame  breeds  of  their  kind,   as 
nay  well  be  supposed  from  tkeir  terrific  abode 
amid  the  snowy  peaks  of  Hemaefaal.    Th^are 
gregarious,  feed  iu  the  glens,  seek   refuge  on 
the  tops,  and  leap  and    ran  with  deer-like 
power,  thongk  as    climbers    inferior  to  the 
Hemitragei,  and^  as   leap^ra  to<  the  MAsks. 
They  are  often  snowed  'up  lor   days  without 
pernhing,  unless  their  breathing  holes  should 
betray  them  to  man,  a  more  terrible  foe,-  than 
the  direct  uncl«men0y  of  the  seasons  I  They 
mt  in  wiwter,  breed   in  early  summer  and 
gbstatOy  it  is  said,   6  months,  probably,  not 
ahmne  16#  days^    The  Nyen  oif  Ban  Bhera 
<ihat  is«  wild  sheep)  sieldom  or  never  <»0S8  the 
Henaohal^  the  Indian  side  of  which  range  is 
the  special  habitat  of  the  Nahoor,    wbsleto 
the  north  and  west  beyond  Tibet,  oar  animals 
are  lepkoed  by  o4ber  species,  .so  that  Tibet 
may  be  coflaidferedas  the  speoilAl  babitat  of  one 
speeioa  and  fhe  plaieaax  north  of  Tibet  as  far 
an  the  Altai  as  tbat  of  tbe  6tber  spedea,  above 


of  that  form. 

Fseudoii,  [  B.  A.  S.  Jifur.  JfTd.  173].— 
Nahoor-Homs  in  both  sexes.  No  mufle.  No  eye- 
pita.  Feet->pit8  small  in  all  four  feet  Inguinal 
glands  distinct  Pores  vague*  Calcic  tufts 
none.  Mammm  two.  No  odour  in  males. 
Types,  Ovin  nahoor  and  Ovis  barbel.  Habitat, 
the  Uinmlaya.  These  animals  are  coDtradis^i 
tingnished,  besides  the  want  of  eye-pits,  by 
rounded  uncompressed  smooth  horns  directed 
upwarda  and  backwards  with  great  divergency 
and  their  round  points  again  bent  inwards  ;  by 
short-deer  like  tails,  but  longer  Hhan  in  the 
last  and  nndisoed ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  absence 
of  anything  like  mane  or  beard.  The  Nahoor 
mt  in  winter,  breed  in  summer  and  gestate 
5|  months.  Their  manners,  so  far  as  known, 
resemble  those  of  the  Nyen;  but  the  two 
nev^r  commingle  nor  approach  each  ether,  nor 
will  the  aiaks,  how  long  and  completely  soever 
they  QMy  be  tamed  have  sexual  commerce  with 
domestic  shaep.  Great  gut  B4  feet.  Small 
gut  50  feet.  Gaeoum  17  inches,  by  2^  wide. 
Lar^e  gnt  near  it,  of  same  diameter.  liver  S 
lobel  each  subdivided  and  a  lobnlus.  Bibs 
13  pairs. 

(7«provtf .  -^Moufflons.  Horns  in  the  males 
only.  No  mufle.  Sve^pits  small  bntdi9tinct  No 
interdigitat  pits.  Inguinal  gland  P  pore  t  No 
calcic  tuft  ?  Mammm  two.  No  capiine  odour. 
This. is  the  only  form  not  verified  by  Mr.  Hodg** 
son,  he  waa  indebted  to  the  Prince  of  Ganino 
for  its  characters.  Further  distinguished  by 
horns  bekit  into  a  half  circle  over  the  back^ 
heavily  wrinkled,  angular  and  compressed, 
by  deer^like  tails,  no  beard  nor  mane  nor 
caudal  disc.  'Type,  Ovis  musimpn.  The 
Moufflon,;  Habitat'  Corsica.  Sardinia.  The 
'  Mufle '  is  the  naked  moist  skin  lOund  the 
end  of  the  upper -Up  and  noatrila  seen  in  per* 
feetiott  in  the  ox.  The  eye-pits  are  alita  or 
punctures  on  the  cheek,  just  bebw  the  eye. 
They  are  round  or  linear  add  ielongate  :  and^ 
if  the  latter, 'are  curved- or  stihight  and  can  b^ 
tamed  almost  inside  irat,  are  partially  or 
wholly  immobile.  The  *  foot  pits '  are  punctmrea 
inixont  of  the  pnstemi  in  the  deft  between  thn 
two  bones.  The  '  groin*{Mtis'  are  fissures  in  the 
gfoin*  mot«  or  less  defined  in  out  line,  and 
fimiahed  with  glands  which  aetieta  a  fragrant 
viscid  sabstance  very  like  the  secretion  A  the 
other  sinuses.  Tbe  «aloic  glands  are  placed 
gntheatifle^  inside  and  ontaide,  mr  only  the 
one,  and  are  often  naked  and  tumid  externally. 
Thera  is  a  whort  or  calbns.  nude  spot  in  anmy 

Siadropeda  at  ita  aide.    The  tail  i^and  it 
e  mvskB  is  very  large  and  eovera  the  whole 


dted  aa  types  of  the  true  ovine  form,  andift  iail  nearly,  and  haa  a  lineai  longitudbal  poie 
may  here  bo  addedf  tbat  the  six  sort»  of  tame  I  omeacb  side  and  an  abmadant  seardtion.  The 
akeep  of  Tibet  and  tho  Sab  Himalayas^  aD,  witK^I  propntial  glaiid  of  ^  masks  U  analogous 
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io  tbat  of   ttie*  eivets  and  screwtail  (Para- 
^oxurasy  vulgo,  MalwB).    It  is  plaoed  on  the 
prepuce,  the  penis  opening  in  the  midst  of  it. 
Tbia  organ  is  dearly  subservient  to  sexual 
purposes*  and  so  probably  are  se7eral  of  the 
others,  though,  the  eye-pits  have  been  variou8<« 
ly  referred  to  the  fscilitation  of  breathiog  and 
of  smelling.    The  suppled  end  of  the  inter, 
digital  gland  and  pore  or    feet-pits,  ns.,   the 
iubtication  of  ihe  foot  and  preservstion  of  the 
iioof  in  hot  sandy  deserts,  is  clearly  erroneous, 
aiuce  the  Tbur  has   these  organs  of  an  enor- 
mous size  io  all  i  exireraities,  though  it  be  the 
iena«ot  of  moist  cool  mouptain  forests.     It  is 
probable  that  the.  secretion  from  the  foot  pores 
enables  these  animals  to  find  one  another  in 
ihose  wildernesses  of  vast   forest  trees  and 
dense  undergrowth    which    constitute  their 
range«    The  shape  of  the  otifioe  and  of  the 
gland,  and  the  nature  of  tne  seoretion  from  the 
latter  as  well  as  the  peiiodioal  augmentation 
thereoC  should  be  closely  attended   to-~-and 
that  -generally,  or  with  reference  to  all  these 
pits  or  sinuses.    The  distinctive  form  of  the 
upper  outline  of  the  seuU,  and  character  of  the 
core  of  the   horns  iu ,  ihe  Antekipidm  or 
Antelope  kind,  and  in  the  Capridm  or  goat 
end  sheep  kind,  and  again  in  the  deer  kind 
aud  o&  kindi  sketchies  will  be  betSer  under- 
stood ;  and  Mr.  Hodgson  suggests  partioular 
Ottention  to  this  point  as  a  key,  ae  wdl  to  the 
mutual  afinities  as  to  the  difiierential  eharaoters 
ofalltheae  groups.    The  Antelopes  are  thus 
eleaily  separated    from  the  goats  and  sheep, 
and  disiribttted  into  two  groups  of  their  own, 
oneihatof  the  typical   genera  which  class 
with  the    floeks ;  the    other,  that    of    the 
abnormal  genera,  which  range  with  the  herds. 
-^Ue  does  not  discuss  tbe  last  named  group  or 
iBovine  Antelopes  (Bes  dorcidse) :   but  in  re* 
gard  to  alUbe  others,  inclusive  of  the  Musks 
whose  Cervine  *  afiiDities  are,,  he  thinks,  palpa- 
blofc  he  directs  special  attention  to  the  sig- 
pid  and  abrupt  fall  of  the  posteal  plane  of 
the  sculls  in  the  Caprine  and  Bovine  Families ; 
and  ils  gentle  slqie  in  the  Cervine  and  Ante- 
lopine  Families.  The  Antelopine  scull  depicted 
is  that  of  the  Thar^  and  it  will  be  seen 
at    onee    that     this  :  type    (ss    wdi    as . 
Kemas)  which  agrees  with  Nemorhosdua  in 
this  important  point)  is  an  Antelopioa  not 
Bovine  type.    [The  agreement  is  not  ck»e, 
aothat  Ooml  is  osculant  towards  the  Oqi- 


ing  families  may  thus  be  set    in  order.  The 
Bovine  or  ox*kind. 

Cavicof%uje  nu^arei^  or  BoMa  or  Aerds.^^ 
Qaudrisha,  Hocis  cloven*  Oedpttai  plaoe 
of  scull  forming  a  brge  angle  with  frontal 
plane.  Ilorns  hollow,  persistent^  sheathed  witk 
a  thick  cellular  core  springing  kteraily  from 
the  apex  of  the  forehead.  These  marks 
of  the  family  may  be  supposed  exclusive  to 
the  sub  family :  but  Mr.  Hodgson  apprebenda 
that  they  will  serve  usefully  to  aunder  the 
antelopes  allied  to  Bos  and  those  not  ao  allied, 
or  Antelopidse  and  Bos  dorsininm.  Male 
large.  Front  teeth,  above*  none.  Below  8 
canine  none  ?  Molars  }.  Ttata  tour.  Dewlap 
present  or  wanting. 

BovincB  or  Oa$*i»tu2.— *6auadi  Occipital 
plane  of  the  skull  forming  a  large  angle  with 
the  fiontal  plane.  Core  of  the  horns  maastw 
and  very  porous  or  cellular.  Horns  in  both 
sexes,  inserted  Isterally  on  the  apex  of  tbe  fmn* 
tal  crest.  Canines  none;  Mufle  very  large. 
Teats  invariably  4.  Dewlap  in  most,  ncHmsily. 
No  eye^pits.  No  feet-pits.  No  groinpita. 

£os.  Oxen* — Oao.  Cranium  moderate,  co»- 
pressed,  proportiooal  ^r  with  excess  ia  the  cers- 
bral  or  facial  region.  Frontais  shorter  than  the 
face,  flat,  and  not  border  than  long.  Occipital 
plane  of  the  skull  square,  never  arched  along 
the  ridge  line  nor  indented  by  the  temporal 
pita,  smaller  than  the  frontal  plane  and  formitig 
an  acute  angle  therewith.  Coudyles  of  great 
foramen  and  of  lower  jaw,  elevated  greailj, 
and  the  jaw  much  curved-  Horns  attached  to 
(he  highest  line  of  the  foreheadj  rounded, 
curved  up  or  down  or  forward  aaoendantly. 
Orbits  not  salient.  Thirteen  pake  of  libe.  No 
tme  dorsal  ridge,  but  sometimea  a  fleshy 
hump.  Mufle  very  large  and  square.  DewJijp 
great.    Type  Bes  donsesticus*     Gati. 

Oaveue.  €hin  ar  G«^.— Cranium  lar^ 
having  the  ample  flat  forehead  as  long  as 
the  fece  and  broader  than  lonf^  hat  not 
ridged  nor  curved  alimg  its  crest.  Oc- 
cipital phine  equal  lo  the  frontal  j^aae 
and  moderately  indented  auboantrally  by 
the  temporal  '  fosses,  squaie,  and  form* 
ing  an  acute  angle  with  the  frontal 
plane.  Condyles  of  great  foramen  and  of 
lower  jaw  kw,  and  the  jaw  little  bewt. 
Orbits  not  !  salient.  Horns  allaehed  lo 
highest  line  of  forehead,  aaore  or  less  ddpieor- 
ed,  and  angular,  and    directed  upwarda  and 


rida.  The  characters  of  both  were  printed    outwards  with  little  ourv ature.    A  true  doiad 


by  me  (Journal,  September  1835)  a  year  and 
quarter  before Bir.Ogilby^  Deeember  1836, 
Zool  Jour.]  In  like  manner  that  ia  by  attending 
to  the  form  of  the  soull  and  the  consequent  posi- 
tion of  the  condyles — ^jou  may  obtain  demctt- 
stration  of  the  capriae  affinities  of  Hemetragca  \ 
:aiid|  ia  fact,  the  whole  genera  of  theie  perriex- 
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ridge  bat^  conflned  to  the  withers.  Mnfie 
moderate.'  Dewlap  moderats.  Thitteen  paiia 
of  ribs.  Type.  Bos  froittaiili  tsI  Chyosoa  vd 
^Ihetmms.  The  Gavi  or  GabL  Hahital; 
trans.  Brahmaputra,  the  firosta  under te 
ranges  extending  from  Assam  to  the  sea« 
The  Seabaror  Thain    nay  probably   be  a 
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8f!con(l  ftpeciea  :  and  Bos  Sondaicas  or  the  ' 
Bentenffy  a  3rd  and  the  insular  species  ;  but 
these  want  testing.  The  first  Is  more  than  half 
redeemed  from  the  wild  state  like  the  yak  of 
Tibet.  The  others  are  entirely  wild.  Mr. 
Uodgaon  possessed  no  memoranda  of  the  soft 
anatomy  or  intestines,  nor  of  the  breeding  sea* 
son  and  gestation. 

^t5oa*— 6amr  or  Otouri  Gau.  Cranium  large, 
massive,  with  the  frontal  and  cerebral  portions 
pre|M>nderant  over  the  facial.  Frontals  as  long 
as  the  fane,  broader  than  long,  concare  and  snr* 
uoonted  by  a  salient  arehed  erest.  Occipital 
plane  spheroidal,  very  large,  larger  than  the 
frontal  plana  deeply  indented  centrally  by  the 
temporal  piu,  and  forming  an  acnte  angle  with 
the  fronlal  plane.  Orbits  salient.  Condyles  of 
great  foramen  and  of  lower  jaw  low,  and  the 
latter  straight  Horns  attached  below  crest  of 
forehead,  sob-depressed,  sub-angular,  and  curv- 
ing asceodantly.  Thirteen  pairs  of  ribs.  Dorsal 
ridge  co-extensive  with  the  ribs  and  of  great 
elevation.  MuAe  small.  Dewlap  small.  Type 
Bos  gaanis  vei  eavifrons.  The  Gaur  or  Oanri 
Oau,  Cfl3sar*s  wild  Bull  of  Europe,  and  Aris- 
totles  of  Persia,  are  two  other  species  of  Bibos 
or«f  Gaveas,  which  mieht  be  respectively 
called  olasslcus  vel  Caesaris  et  Aristotelis. 
The  Gaiirnattle  inhabit  the  primitive  for- 
ests of  India  generally,  under  the  great 
ranges  of  mountams,  such  as  the  sub^Himalaya, 
the  Vindhia,  ifae  dafpura,  the  Ghaut, 
Eastern  and  Western  and  their  linlrs  with 
the  Vindhia,  and  with  the  Nilgri*  Beyond 
the  Brahmaputra,  Bibos  is  replaced  by  the 
last  type,  of  which  there  would  seem  to  be  two 
species  in  the  Indo-Chinese  countries,  one  of 
them  extending  10  (Ceylon,  if  the  Lanka  wild 
ox  be  not  rather  a  Bibos  ;  Mr.  Hodgson  sup* 
posed  that  there  might  be  at  least  tvro  species 
of  Bibos,  as  of  Rush^  inhabitants  of  India  be* 
tween  Cape  Oomorin  and  the  sub-HimaTaya  o^ 
B-  Ganros  and  B.  Cavifrons.  In  Nppaul 
the  period  of  gestation  was  always  stated 
to  exceed  that  of  fhe  common  ox  :'  but  Mr. 
Elliot^  will  not  allow  this.  The  Gour  rut  in 
winter  and  procreate  in  autumn,  producing 
iHually  bnt  one  young  at  a  birth.  The  h^rds  are 
ordmarily  rather  numerous  20, 30,  40,  and 
sometimes  even  double  these  numbers,  being 
tound  together,  but  in  the  breeding  season, 
not  above  10  or  15  cows,  with  a  sinsrle  mature 
vigorous  bull,  who  jealously  expels  every 
young  and  old  male  from  his  herd.  The  sub- 
Himalayan  species  entirely  avoids  the  open  Tarai 
ontbeone  hand,and  the  hills  on  the  other,  adher- 
lag  to  the  most  solitary  parts  of  the  Saul 
forest,  dose  to  and  between  the  salient  spurs 
oi  the  hills  where  the  t>eriodiea|  firing  of  the 
eader  growth  of  the  fbrest  never  readies.  In 
the  DsccaUi  these  aaimals  are  said  to  penetrate 


into  the  hills  in  the  hot  weather  very  partialfy^ 
or  else  they  must  then  lack  cover  on 
the  plflin,  for  they  are  not  a  nmuntmn  race  at 
all.  Ttiey  feed  early  and  late,  in  the  more 
open  glades  of  the  forest,  posting  sentinelar 
the  while  and  manifesting  in  their  whole 
demeanour  a  degree  of  shyness  unparalleled 
among  the  Bovines.  They  never  venture, 
even  in  the  rains,  when  there  is' abundance  of 
most  rank  vegetation  to  cover  their  approaches^ 
into  the  open  Tarai  to  depredate  on  the  crops, 
as  the  wild  buffaloes  constantly  do,  nor  do 
they  ever  assodate,  or  liave  scxuhI  commerce 
with  the  tame  cattle,  thousrh  imroense  ntira* 
bers  of  the  latter  every  spring  are  driven  into 
thdr  ristreats  to  feed,  and  remain  there  in  a 
half  wild  condition  for  three  or  four  months 
when  the  wild  bnfraioes  ffcijutnily  have 
sexual  intereourse  with  the  tame  ones  of  their' 
kind,  of  which  likewise  vast  numbers  are  de* 
pastured  there.  Old  males  of  the  Gaur  are 
often  found  solitarily  wandering  the  forests' 
they  frequent  espeeiftlly  in  winter  :  but  tbeae 
have  probably  been  recently  expelled  the  herds 
by  their  more  vijforous  jiininrs,  and  re-tmite 
themselves  with  some  herd  after  the  season  of 
desire  and  contention  has  passed.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  rear  the  Gnuri  Gau  in  con* 
iinement.  Nor  hsd  Mr:  Hodgson  ever  known 
a  successful  experiment,  though  tlie  attempt 
had  been,  for  50  years  past,  coniitantly  made 
by  the  Court  of  Nnpnl,  which  finds  no  difficult 
ty  in  rearing  wild  buffaloes  and  causing  them 
to  breed  in  confinement  with  the  domestic 
species^  which  is  thus  ^really  improved  in  size 
and  qualities.  From  the  excessive  shyness  of 
the  Gaur,  when  approached,  they  will  retreat 
so  long  as  they  can  :  bnt  if  compelled  to  stand' 
and  defend  themsdves,  they  do  so  with  a  count 
asre  and  determination  not  to  be  surpassed. 
Their  beef  is  unrquallerl  for  flavor  and  tender- 
ness :  but  to  thtt  aborigines  only  it' is  illicit 
food,  though  not  to  all  tribes  of  them,  nor  are 
any  of  them  allowed  to  kill  the  Gaur  in  hinda 
kingdoms.  The  Gaur  standi  from*  6  to  6^  feet 
high  at  the  shoulder,  an^l  is  either  of  the  ruddy' 
brown,  called  tan,  or  of  a  bla(;k  colour,  the  fore- 
bead  and  limbs  below  the  mid  ^xures  bdng 
pale,  and  the  forehead  and  knees  tufted.  Gapt. 
TIckell  believes  that  there  are  two  species 
of  Bibos  in  the  Chota  Nagpore  territories 
alone  ! 

Bison* — ^Tak  or  OhonriGaii,  Oraiiitim  mcde* 
rate,  depressed,  with  the  facial  portion  exceed* 
ing  the  frontal  and  cerebral  parts.  Frontals 
broader  than  long,  convex  and  forming  an 
obtuse  angle  mih  the  occipital  plane.  Occi- 
pital plane  smaller  than  the  frontal  planct 
trigenal  or  semi-citcular,  and  ridged  by  the 
pariates.  Orbits  salient.  Condyles  6f  gf  est 
foramen  and  of  lower  jnw  Iqw  ;   and  jaw 
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straigbt.    Horiu  atUefatd  below ;  the  carved  |  antiinm  acd  the  femalea  produce  one  or  iw» 
or   beot  inter — coriuul  ridge,   roanded   and  |  young  in   ftummer    after  a   geatction   of  1^ 


curving  out  of  the  horizontal  line.  Bibs  14 
or  15  paira.  A  true  doraal  ridge,  confined 
to  the  withersM  Mufle  amalL  Dewlap  none. 
Types,  Americanui  et  Poephagua.  The  latter 
is  the  Yak  or  Choori  6«u.  It  inhabita  all  the 
loftiest  plateaux  of  High  Asia  between  the 
Altai  and  the  lliaialaya»  the  Belut  Tag  and 
the  Piling  mountains,  and  is  found  wild  as 
well  as  tame-  It  cannot  live  on  this  side  the 
HitDalaya  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  snowsy  where  the  tribes  of  the  Cachar  or 
Juxta-nivean  region  of  the  aub-Uiroalaya 
rear  large  herds  and  cross-breed  with  the 
common  ox.  The  yak  ruts  in  winter  aud 
produces  young  in  autumn,  after  the  usual 
period  of  Bovine  gestation.  Small  intestines 
107  feet.  Large  33  feet.  CcBCum  H  feet 
Width  of  small  gut  1 1  inches  ;  of  greats  2 
inches  ;  of  Coeeum  4  inches.  Coeci^m  simple, 
that  is  not  sacced  not  banded. 

.  BuhaUu, — ^Bhainsa  or  Arna  Cranium  large, 
elongated,  compressed,  exhibiting  great  excess 
in  the  facial  over  the  frontal  and  cerebral  por- 
tiotns.  Frontals  short,  narrow-convex,  forming 
an  obtuse  acgle  wiiU  the  occipital  plane.  Occipi- 
tal plane  larger  than  the  frontals,  spheroidal 
moderately  indented.  Condyles  of  the  foramea 
and  lower  jaw  low  and  the  jaw  little  curved. 
Horns  attached  to  the  highest  line  of  frontals, 
depressed,  angular,  and  horizontal.  Thirteen 
pairs  of  ribs.  No  true  dorsal  ridge  nor 
hump.  Mufle  very  large  and  square  Dewlap 
medial.  Types.  Bubalus  buffelus  or  the 
Bhainsa,  and  Bubalus  Arna  or  the  Arna. 
B.  Bornouensis  and  Brachycerus  are  to  Mr. 
Hodgson,  no  buffaloes,  and  their  united  horns 
form  a  character  at  variance  not  only  with  the 
genus  but  the  family.  Hence  he  denominates 
them  from  this  feature  Synoerus,  They  are  fo- 
reign to  India^  ihe  land  of  the  true  buffaloes. 
Habitat  of  the  tame,  universal ;  of  the  ■  wild, 
also  every  place  where  adequate  co? er  and 
swamp  exist.  The  haunts  of  the  Arna  or 
wild  Buffalo  are  the  margins  rather  than  the 
interior  of  primeval  forests.  They  never  ascend 
the. mountains,  and. adhere,  like  EbitMMseroses^ 
to  the  most  swampy  sites  of  the  district  they 
frequent.  There  is  no  animal  upon  which 
ages  of  domestication  have  made  so  small  an 
impression  as  upon  the  buffalo,  the  tame 
species  being  still  most  clearly  referable  to  the 
wild  ones  at  present  frequenting  all  the  great 
sv^py  jungles  of  India.  But  in  those 
wildernesses  as  in  the  cow  bouses,  a  marked 
distinction  may  be  observed  between  the  long- 
homed  and  curve-horned  Buff^o,  or.  the 
B.  Macrocerus  and.  B.  Speirocerus,  Hodgs^ 
The  length  of  the  horns  of  B.  M^orocerus  is 
sometimes  6|  feet  each.'  The  Arna  ruts  in 


months.     The  herds  are  usually  oamerotta  and 
sometimes  exceedingly  so,  though  at  the  rnlliig 
season  the  moslTlusty  males  h»sd  off  aad  ^ 
propriate  several  females  with  which  they  form 
small  herds  for  the  time.     This   nobk   speciea' 
is,   in   the   Saul  forest    and    Tarai,  a   traly 
stupendous  animal,  as  tall  as  the  Ganr  and  loBg« 
er  considerably,  and  of  snob  power  aad  vigoar 
as  bv  his  charge  frequently  to  prostrate  a  wttt 
sized  elephant.    The  wild  .animala  are  fuUy  a 
third  larger  than  the  largest  tame  bfead,  aad 
measure  from  sjM>ut  to  vent   10^  feat,  and  six 
to  six  and  half  feet  high  at  the  ahoulder.    The 
wild  Buffalo  is  remarkable  for  the  anifiBna 
shortness  of  ita  tail,  which*  extends  nei  lower 
than  the  hock  ;  ior  the  tufU   which  cover  its 
forehead  and  knees,  and,   lastly,  for   the  great 
si^e  of  his  horns  and  the  uniform  high  condition 
of  the  animal,  ao  unlike  the  leanness  and  angn- 
larity  of  the  domestic  buffaloe'a  figure,  evea  at 
its  best 

The  Bavine  Antelopes  form  -anoihar  sab* 
family  of  the  Bovidm.  But  thoae  animalt, — 
with  one  exception,  and  that  a  douhftftil  one, 
viz.  Portax  pieta  or  the  Nilgau — axe  wholly 
.foreign  to  India  and  the*  Nilgau  itaelf  rarely 
found  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gaogea,  how 
common  soever  across  that  river  all  the  way 
to  the  Carnatic. — Mr.  B,  Hodgstm  im  Bem^m 
As.  Soc  Journ.  Beng^As,  Soe.  Jownu  A"oc 
2  ;  2.7  i  45  ;  87  ;  118  ;  173  ;  Ben^.  Spmlu^ 
Magaz'mey  June  1847,  Gleanings  of  jSctencs 
Xo  34b     Jerdoii^B  Mammals. 

BUML.  Akab.  Sand.  The  meUiod  of  divi- 
nation by  it  is  scattering  a  quantity  on  a  board, 
over  which  certain  ceremoniea  have  been  per- 
formed, and  then  reading  the  characters.  The 
person  thus  officiating  is  called  Rumraal. 
Qoorua  or  Kooruh  meana  a  lot,  and  meaaa  a 
form  of  divination.  It  is  practised  in  «iif- 
feient  ways,  but  moat  frequently  by  boueaofa 
dead  mau  cut  in  the  shape  of  dioe,  and  aaark- 
ed  with  hieroglyphic  characters.  These  are 
thrown  by  jtlie  person  wishing  to  Itnew 
destiny,  and  the  fortune-teller  explains  ihe 
suit — FottiT^ger^s  Travels^  Beioockistam  aad 
Sindj  p.  154. 

liXJMMAS.    ?oitT.   Pomegranate. 

HUMMKL  OOL  JUilAR.  The  thiowtag 
of  a  gravel,  a  ceremony. 

RUMNAH.  HiNP.,  A  graaa  preserve. 

RUMNAH  GRikS@..  Soe  Gramiaaee». 

RDMNAY-WALAY.  Mohnmim  ft^ir. 

RUMOM:PAIO.  Malay.  Punioa  granaium. 

RUMPH,  QeorgaEverhard,nat]veof  Haaav^ 
a  small  town  of  Hesse  Casael,  waa  bora  k 
1626  and  died  in  Amboyna, ,  in  1699-  He 
studied  medicine  and  went  to  Bataviat  whea 
28  years  old  and   entered  the  service  of  the 
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Dtttcli     East   India    GompaQyat  Amboyna, 
where  he  .passed  the  remaiiider  of  his  life.    At 
the  age  of  42,  when   contemplating  a  visit  to 
bis    natife     country,  he    suddenly  became 
blind*  and,   therefore   nevei^  left  his    island 
bome«    But  he    continued-  to  prosecute  his 
f  avoiurite   studies  in  Natural  History  till  his 
death  in  1693,  when  he  had  attained  the  aj^e 
of  67.    His  great  work^  on  the  sheila  of  Am- 
boyna was    not  published  till      1705.  His 
chief  work,  howcfcr,  was  the  Hortus  Amboi- 
nenae  which  was  only  rescued  from  the  Dut^h 
aurehiyes  and  published  some  years .  after  hia 
deaths    D'Amboinjache    Hareteit  Kamer,  fo- 
liob   1705    has   passed  through   several  edi* 
tiona*    It  haa  never  been  trauialated  into  En* 
gliah.  It  ooBtaina  all  connected  with  the  plants 
of  that  region.  Another  account  ptates  he  Wfia 
bomatHanau  in  1637,  and  died  1706  and  he 
last  his  aigh^  at  the  t^fi  of  43,    Drs.  Hooker 
and  Thomson  cay  the  materials  of  the  Herba** 
nasti  Amboinenae  of  George  Everhard  lium-* 
phinsy  a  native  of  Hanover,  a  physician  and  & 
merchant,  and  afterwards  consul  of  Amboyna, 
were     principally    collected    by  himself j   and 
drawings  and  Latin  deaoriptiona  n^ade  at  the 
time.    Having '  afterwards  become    blind,  be 
obtained  the  assistance  of  seme  -young  men  in 
completing    the  work,    and    transUted    the 
descriptions  into  Dutch  :  it  was    finished   in 
1690.    Eumphiua  died  in  Amboina  in     1706, 
from  which    time  the    manuscript    remained 
npwarda  of  thirty  years  in  the  possession  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  but  wa$  at 
length  rescued    from    oblivion   by  profbssor 
John  Burmann  of  Amsterdam,   who  not  only 
edited  it  between  the  years   1741  and  1754, 
but  has  illustrated  it  with  several  remarks  and 
synonyms,  besides  giving    a  translation  into 
Latin,  for  Rumpbius'  original  one  appears  to 
have  been  lost!  This  work  consists  of  6  volumes 
with  a  supplemental  or  seventh  one  not  pub- 
lished till  1757,  and    contains  696    plates, 
representing  more  than  twice  that  number  of 
plants.     The  plates  are   much   less  valuable 
than  those  of  Bheed^  but  the  descriptions  on 
the  contrary  are  much  snperior.    Most  of  the 
plants  are  to   this   day  very  lUtle    known, 
a  most  elaborate  commentary  on  the  Herbarium 
Afflboinense  was  commenced  by  the  late  Dr. 
Francis  Buchanan  Hamilton,  in   the  transact 
tioBS  of  the  Wernerian  Society  of  Edinbtrrgh  ; 
what  is  printed  only  extends  to  the  middle  of 
tfad  9nd  volume,   but  the '  remainder  of  the 
manuscript  was  presented  to  the  Society  be** 
fore   his  death,  he  had  at*  the  same  time 
prepared  a  commentary   on  the  Hortus  Ma. 
iabaricos,   which  we  believe  is  in   the  pos. 
session  of  the  Linnean  Society   of  London: 
that  on  the  foar  first  volumes  is  all  which  has 


both  these  commentaries  Inoch  useful  informs* 
tion  may  be  derived,  particularly  from  the 
latter,  from  Dr.  Hamiltoii  having  hiniself 
explored  a  considerable  portion  of  Malabar,  a» 
well  as  the  contiguous  province  of  Mysore. — 
Wiffh^i  Prodromua  Flora,  Vol,   L  p.  8, 

RUMPHIA.  A  genus  of  plants  named  hj 
LinnseuB  in  honour  of  George  Everhard 
Rumph.  Messrs.  Wight  and  Amott  remark^ 
that  as  each  apparent  stamen  may  be  compos- 
ed of  several  filaments,  this  doubtful  genus 
would  be  brought  near  Byttneriacese. 

BUMP  A,  a  tract  of  country  sitnat* 
ed  on  a  part  of  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  Ra}*hmund]7  District.  It  is  very  thin- 
ly populated,  wild,  and  mountainous,  and 
the  cKtnate,  during  liiost  part  of  the  year^ 
unhealthy.  It  formed  part  of  tha  old  Kotta«» 
pille  taliik  which,  under  the  liew  territorial 
arrang^mient  of  the  Drstrfot,  was  included  un- 
der Bajahmundry,  with  a  Sub-Magistrate,  how* 
ever,  resident,  not  far  from  the  Rumpa  border. 

EtJMPAT-RUMPAT.   Malay.    Spices. 

RUMUL.  HiNp.  of  Kaghaa  ;  Fioua  Box- 
bur^bii,  F  :  macropjhylla, 

RUMZAN.  The  ninth  month  of  the  ma* 
homedan  y^r,  during  which  these  religionists 
fast  from  sunrise  to  sunse^.  Breakfast  ia 
from  2  to  4  A.  M.;  and  during  the  faat,  eatiiig,- 
drinkingy  and  coi^ugal  intercourse  are  inter^ 
dieted,  aa  also  chewing  betel  leaves,  ,sn^)king 
and  snuffing. — Herkl,  See  £ed  ;  Mabpmed  ; 
Month. 

RUMZAN  KIEED,  or  Eed  ool  fitr,  the, 
feast  of  the  Ramzaiu 

EUMZAN   KA  ROZ,  ox  the  mahamma- 

dan  Lent* 

RUN.  Hi»D.  SeeRui. 

RUNA,  also  Runang.  Hiud.  Rubia  cordifolia* 

HUN.     A  group  of  small   islfmds,  consists 

for  the  most  part  of  high  rocky  ground.  Some 

of  theclfffs  lying  .  closp  U>  it  fure  completely 

bare.  — Jour.ofiheInd»Arcb,JnnelS52^  jp«  S  24 . 

RU-NaS.    Pses.  Madder. 

RUND.     A  plantation  reserve.    See  Rakh. 

RUNDUR  or  Kyampo,  lawi^ra  tribea  of  in- 
dependent robbers  in  the  middle  diatricta  of 
Tibet. 

RUNEKA,    See  Rama. 

RtTNGA.-?  Glass. 

RUNG'BERREE  KAIL'JSAKA.  The  din- 
ner for  the  bridegroom  sent  from  the  bride's 
house. 

RUNGIAREPKS,    JiTeeii 

Jiislicaa  repena,  Ziaa^J  Pio)iptarsM|Mafl|J|^.eCSc&*i 
Diclipteraistusat/aMt,  |  ^adjig.3^e£,..  ..  Tiii,    .. 

A  plant  used  in  mecBotne  gifewiDg;  in-  f^ 
ninaidar  India.  Ita-  leaves  resemble  those  of 
thyme  in  taste  and  appearance.    R;  parvifiora^ 


yet  appeared    in    their  transactions.     From  I  ^cei,  alao  grows  thioU^honi  Britirfk  India, 
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RUNGKHELNA.  Hind.  The  bespattering 
with  cnloucs  ;  a  oereroony. 

EUNG.MAKUUN-8HIM.   Bbko.  Caaa- 
valin  erythrotpema,  flore  ruliro. 

RUNQPOOR  NEBOO.  Bum.  Citnu  ber- 
gamia. 

RUNQPUR  taken  from  the  Burmeae,  ^Ist 
Fel^ruary  1825,  is  a  manhy  district  to  the 
south    of    Kooch  Bahar.    It    produoes  silk 
corahs,  Megilli  cloths  made  of  pat  (Gorchonis 
olitorius)  finger  (tbe  best  in  Bengal^  and 
tobacco  of  an  exceUent  quality  :  from  iba 
neighbouring  country  of  Bhotan^  is  imported 
ihe  beaotlfal  long  glossy  hair  of  ihe  tail  of  the 
yak  of  which  chowrees  are  made. — M,  C.  0. 
See  China  grass;  Kocch. 
RUNGBU.  Hind.  Kalanchoe  Tarians. 
RIJN6UK.  Bemg.     Txora  bsndhoca. 
RIJNJA]!)^A«  Saks.  Sanders  wood. 
BUNJ IT  SINGH,  the  greatest  leader  of 
the  Sikhs,  His  rise  commenced  after  the  depar-* 
lure  of  Shah  Zeman«and  from  1801   he  gra* 
dually  extended  his  oower.     He  made  Lahore 
his  capital.     lo  1806|  he  first  entered  into  a 
vSicue  but  friendly  alliiinoe  with  the   British. 
Before  the  close  of  his  long  life,  in  A.  D.  37, 
June  1S3U,  he  bad  succeeded  in  moulding  into 
one  nation  the  various  conflicting  interests  and 
peoples  over  whom  his  conquests  extended.  Run« 
jest  Singh  was  of  small  stature.  When  young  he 
was  dexterous  in  all  manly  exercises  but  in  his 
old  age  he  beeamp  weak  and  inclined  to  corpu- 
lency. He  lost  an  eye  when  a  child  by  the  smalt 
poxy  and  the  most  marked  characteristic  of 
bis  mental  powers  was  a  broad  and  massive 
forehead,  which  the  ordinary  portraits  do  not 
show.    Prom  tracts   of    couniry  which  the 
Sikhs   subdued  but   did   not  occupy    Rok- 
kee,  literally,  protection  money,  was  regular- 
ly leried.  The  Rokhee,  yaried  in  amount  from 
perhaps  a  fifth  to  a  half  of  the  rental  or  Go- 
vernment share  of    the  prodnce.    It   corres« 
ponded  with  the  libhratta  Ohout,  or  fourth, 
and  both  terms  meant  black  mail,  or,  in  a 
higher  sense,   tribute. — C^nningi<m^9  History 
of  ihe' Sikhs  p.  113. 
RUNJUDEB.  Pbbs.  Sarcbcolla. 
RUN^KA-DOLA,  lit,  the  war-bier  a  cere- 
monv. 

RtJN-KA  8UARB&T,  fit.  thb  war-lemon- 
ade. 
BUN-K A  TABOOT,  see  Runka  Dels. 
RUNKINi,  an  incarnation  of  Kali,  when 
she  mn  away  from  Pochete. 

RUNNy  a  fiat  tract  6f  itiorass  lying  be- 
tween* Sind  and  Cateb,  which  is  inundated 
with  brackish  water  during  tbe  tbree  mon- 
soon months.  U  varies  in  breadth  from  5  ti^  8 
miles  and  is  eovernd  by  salt  incmsttttions  when 
dry.  Salt  is  manuCaetured  on  itat  Janjorra 
and  Fatri.  The  Baa  ar  Rinn,  is  a  remarkable 


feature  of  tbe  Rajputanah  desert.  It  is  150 
miles  broad,  into  it  tbe  Loni  or  Loont  or 
salt  river  enters  and  than  runs  on  to  the  sea* 
Tbe  Looni  rises  in  the  Aravalii.  In  Marwartt 
separates  the  fertile  land  from  the  dasart, 
afterwards  rnns  through  the  Chohan  territory, 
dividing  it  into  tbe  eastern  pa  .t  c«f?^  Bai*Bah 
or  Sooi-Bah,  and  the  w^r  e  .:  p:.'t  caHed 
Parkur  or  •*  beyond  the  Kb:!  oz  Lor.iL"  The 
Caggar  rises  in  the  Siwalik  HiPs,  f  c^vs  aader 
Bhutnair  walls  and  once  emptied  Hae^'  betv/eea 
Jessulmeer  and  Bori  Bnkkar.  Tbe  Hum  of 
Cutch  during  the  monsoon  is  a  shallow  brack- 
ish laire  from  four  to  sixty  miles  broad,  iMttt 
dries  up  daring  the  hot  season  and  is  then 
covered  with  grass.  Tbe  climate  of  the  4»utposts 
is  dry  and  in  the  hot  season  sHmiilartas  to 
initabiltty.  The  thermotteter'risea  to  1 00^  in 
the  shade ;  part  of  Cutch  ia  an  irregulariy 
hiily  tract  completely  isolated  by  the  Ruan 
aad  the  sea.  On  the  southern  eoaat  the  coun- 
try is  a  dead  Hm,  covered  with  rich  soil,  hui  the 
northern  part  has  three  distinct  rsnaea  of  hiUa 
running  from  east  to  wesr.  The  central  of  these 
ranges  consists  of  sandstone,  beds  of  coal, 
limestone,  and  slate  day  ;  the  hills  north  of  it 
consist  of  marine  remains^  and  those  on  the 
south  and  all  the  face  of  the  oovintry  near 
them,  are  covered  with  voleanio  matti'r. 
Catch  is  165  miles  long  and  Irons  1^ 
to  52  miles  broad  and,  not  including  the  Rann, 
has  an  area  of  6,100  square  mtles^  Its 
immense  salt-marsh,  the  Runn,  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifby  miles  in  breadth,  is  form- 
ed ehieHy  by  the  Loont,  which,  like  the 
Rhone,  after  fehrminff  Lake  Leman,  resumes  its 
name  at  its  further  outlet,  and  encs  as  it  ooas- 
mences  with  a  sacred  character  having  the  fem* 
pie  of  Narayn  at  its  embouohGre,  whero  it  min- 
gles with  the  ocean,  and  that  of  Brihma  at  its 
source  of  Poshknr.  The  word  Runn,  or  Rin,  is  a 
corruption  of  Aranya,  or  ^  tbe  waste  ; '  nor  can 
any  thing  in  nature  be  more  dreary  in  the  dry 
weather  than  this  parched  deaert  of  salt  and 
mud,  the  peculiar  abode  of  the  Khar-gadda, 
or  wild-ass^  whose  love  of  solitude  has  been 
commemorated  by  a^  immortal  pen.  That  this 
enormous  depository ,  of  salt  is  of  no  recent 
forsDation,.  we  are  informed  by  the  Greek  writen^ 
whose  notice  it  did  not  escape,  and  who  have 
preserved  in  Erinos  a  nearer  approximaiion  to 
the  original  Aranya  than  exists  in  onr  *  Rin '  or 
*Bnnn.'  Althoui^h  mainly  indebted  for  its 
salt,  to  the  IjQoni  whose  bed  and  that  of  its 
feeders  are  covered  with  saline  deposita,  it  is 
also  supplied  by  the  overflowings  of  ihe  Indus, 
to  which  grand  streaot  it  may  be  indebted  far 
its  volume  of  water—- -TocTa  JRajaxihan,  FoL 
ILp.  289,  295,  330.  See  Cutch;  India;  Jut. 

RUPA.  HxKD^  Silver,  but  generally  asad  t^ 
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mMn  alloyed  or  imptiTe  ntver,  debased  by  the 
adrfttlmi  of  copper  or  zinc,  or  both. 

RlJ?A-MATi>  was  bom  at  SarQiipn>«r,  a 
town  ill  M8twa$5  miles  N.  E.^  of  Otijein  and 
80  mites  west  of  Bbilsa.  Maleolio  describes  her 
«s  a  damnug  girl,  and  famed  mora  forb^  good 
aeose  tbaii  her  beauty.  Malwa  far  a  short  time 
hi  the  middle ti the  IBtbcoDtaty  became in- 
Hependefit  aader  Bas  Bahadmri  and  he  made 
Iftnpamatf  One  of  his  wives,  and  they  passed 
through  seven  years  of  let^t  happiness,  bawio- 
ing  in  the  day,  wiih  poetry  and  music  at  night; 
Botin  A..  D.  1560,  Akbar  sent  Adam  Khan  to 
re*ooeapy  Mslwa,  and  Bas  Bahadur  deserted  by 
Ms  soldiers  fled.  Rupamati  destroyed  herself  by 
poison  or  the  dagger.  Her  songs  are  in  the 
kindidialetitofMalwa.  Their  style  is  simple 
and  natural  and  are  the  outpourings  of  a  fervent 
heai^  and  riiAny  of  them  are  still  sung  by  pro- 
fessional songsters  and  musicians  all  over  the 
province  of  Malwa.  They  are  composed  in 
the  Malwa  dialect  of  Hindi.  She  had  more 
than  a  common  share  of  the  poet's  power.  ^ 
Tr.  ofBMi.,roL  II, «.  198. 

RTJPaMAKHI.  Hi»d,  Ironpyrites.  See 
•Sons  Makhi. 

RUPASCDDHL  See  Pali. 

RUPEE,  i  coin  of  India,  value  about  2«. 
The  Sicca  rupee,  the  Madras  or  Arcot  rupee 
and  the  Bombay  rupee  have  been  displaced 
fir'om  British  India  by  the  Indian  rupee  of  1834. 
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RUPIABA.  SeeNaga. 

RUPPELLIA  TEN  AX.  Cancer  teimx,  Rvfh 
pell,  has  the  upper  border  of  the  orbit  marked 
by  two  fissures  separated  by  a  small  tooth ; 
there  is  a  fissure  at  its  external  angle,  and  two 
teeth  at  its  lower  borders.  Length  about  two 
inches.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Red  Sea. 


RyPPfl^L,  described  the  fiorti)s  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  southwards  to  Mozambique  and  the 
fishes  near  the  Gape* — Dr>  SmUh, 

RUPSHU.  bee  India  ;^.MaiyuI  or  Lowland. 

RjURA.  See  Bitter  Induijuo. ... 

RURA  KA^UR.  Beng.  Crinum  asiatieum. 

R URKI,  29^  53' ;  775> . 5 5*,  in  Hindostan. 
bas  a  College  of  Civil  Engineers,  situated  in  the 
doab  between  tbe  Jumna  and  the  Ganges.  The 
Thompson  College  is  997  f^t  above  the  sea. — 
Seil. 

RUSA.  Hind.  Andropogon  iwarancuaa. 
See  Grass  Oil. 

RUSA  ARIBTOTEUS.  Oray,  theelk,  jarai 
or  jerrow  of  the  great  foieats  of  India,  and  of 
Ceylon*  is  the  Cervus  Aristotelisof  Guvier. 

RUSA-BUNGA,  oif  Mahy  Peninaul^,  Aii^ 
maoulatus.  Ham,  Smith.  9ray. 

RUSA-KA.  TEL.  Hind.  Oraiaofl  ofNe- 
mar.  Oil  of  Andropogon  calamus  axomaticus. 
Rasa  Oil,    See  grass  Oil ;  Oil* 

RUSA  EUHBANO.  Malay,  Rusa  equina. 
-^GttP*  M(im,  9mUi* 

RUSA  LTRATUS.  ^tas.  Panoliaacuti. 
comis.     Orajf. 

UUS-CAPUR*  Ouz.  HiNP.  Corrosive  subU- 
mate. 

RUSA  ETAM.  Sumatra.. Rosa  equina. 
RUSA  HIPPEIiAPUUS.  SYH.of  Rusa  equina, 
Gnof.  Ham,  Smith. 

RUSHES,  Grasses  and  ^edgts  are  exten« 
sively  used  in  India  for-  the  manufacture  of 
mats,  ropes,  basketa^  and,  thatching.  The 
Cyperas  textilis,  and  a  £aer  kind  of  graaa 
oaltod  kooray  or  koarpy  are  used  for  making 
maU.  The  cdebmted  mats  of  Palghaut  and 
Cochin  are  of  aevend  apecies  of  Typha,  Junoos, 
and  Saeoharam  wfaiph  abound  and  i^  applied 
to  useful  puxposea.  TheP^irynium  dichotidiBiuiii 
of  Bengal  it  us^  for  making  the  aital  patee 
mat.^lf.  JS. /.  J2. 

RUSH  LSAYSD  CYPERUS*  Cyperua 
jnncifolins, 

RUfiH  STEMlfKD  HEDYSABUM,. 
Hedysamm .  junceuin* 

RUSKAFURi  alao  Rusa  .^Earpm;  Gvb. 
HiKP.  Mercurial  prepaiationa.  Corrosive 
sublimate. 

RUSl^AR*  HiNB*  Ddphinium  Brttiioi|ia» 
num. 

.RU8HOOII4    aleo  BUSHOONA..  Bsko. 
Garlic;  Allium  sativum. 

RUSOT.  Hind.    Extract  of  Barberiy*^ 
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Berberidia  extractnm— extract  of  the  bark  and 
wood  of  the  Barbery,  (Berberia)  several  tpe- 
cies  ;  deep  yellow  colour,  totally  soluble  in 
water.  It  is  the  Lykionendikon  of  Dioa- 
corides. — Beng^  Phar, 

BUSS.   See  Kaahgar. 

BUSS A.-PUSPUM,  one  of  the  mercurial 
preparations  of  India. 

BUS6ECL.  Dr.  Patrick,  a  Uadraa  medi- 
cal officer,  in  the  service  of  the  E.  I.  Co. 
who  succeeded  Koenig  as  Botanist  to  the  E, 
I.  Go*  He  devoted  much  time  to  the  inveati- 
gation  of  snakes  and 'fishes,'  and  edited  Eox- 
Imri^h's  Goromandel  'Plants.  Prior  to  that, 
in  180^,  there  had '  appeared  Dr.  Patrick 
BusselPs  book  in  two  volumes,  containing  the 
deseriptions  and  figured  of  2B0  fishes  dolleeted 
at  Yiflafcapatam  oh  the  coast  6f  OoroARandel. 

BUSS£LIA.  This  plant,  with  rush  like 
branches,  one  of  Scrophnlariness  bears  a  deep 
Bcarlet  trumpet  shaped  flower,  han^dng  in' 
long  axillary  peduncles  down  the  stalk.  •  It 
blossoms  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  is  highly  ornamental,  growin^c  luxuriatitly' 
in  a  nek  soil,  it  is  propagated  by  layers  «r 
cuttings. 
RU8SI.  HiHi>.'  Cordage,  fope.  ' 
•  RUS9I A.,ft  gteat  dominion  in  Europe  and  A^, 
ruled  from  St.  Petersbur£fa.  The  historicid  and 
f^eogiAphical futtire  of  sussia  impels  her' far- 
ther  and  farther  towards  the  souths  in  ^apffe  of 
all  obstacles ;  and  yleMing  to  these  natural  im- 
pulses, she  has  advanced,  on  one  side,  from 
the  Irtysh  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Syr. 
Daria  or  Jaxartes  and  Amu  Daria  or  Oxus  ; 
on  the  other,  from  Orenburg  to  the  &a  of 
Atal;  thus  inoorporating  within  her  boundaries 
the  greater  portion  of  the  steppes  '  dividing 
Bupope  'fromf  Asia  jhroper.  A  neoessity  arose 
lor  ednneeting'  her  Central  Asia  settlements 
finely  togeither,  and  with  this  object  roads  were 
eoastrubted^'  stations  erected,  steamers  Intro- 
doeedi  as  on  the  Amur  and  Syr-Daria,  and 
even  telegraphic  lines  established,  as  al  present 
from  the  Chinese  frontier  •  to '  ^k.'  Pietersb«rg. 
The  Amu^'Dariais  for  man^  reasons  e^f  greafor 
Importance  t6  Russia  than  even  tlie  8yr* 
Bairia.  It  disembogued  at  one  peiiod  into 
the  Caspian,  and  its  bed  to '  that  sea  stft^l 
lemains;  mme  are  of  opimon  A«t  the  eoui^se 
of  the  river  can  be  again  directed  to  its 
ancient  bed,  while  others  oonstd<»  it^possi- 
ble  to  do  so.  The  ifnportanee  of 'fhisoon- 
neotibn  #itt  y^dily  be  understood  ^leftf  it  is 
remembered  that  a^ratettouto^  in  continuation 
of  the  Volga,  will  be  thus  created,  which 
will  eitend  for  8,0aa  viersts  into  the  interior 
of  Asia,  and  that  the  extreme  points  of  this" 
uninterrupied  wi(ter-way  iriU  be 'St.' Peters- 
burg and  the  Northern  elopes  of  4he' Hindoo 
ILooAf  iJmdst  reaching  the  boundaries  of  the 


British  possessions,  and  very  closely  approadiiqg 
the  Indus.  The  nusnber  of  TjDrknian»  Kirghia, 
Kasak  and  x>thsr  nomad  hprdeo  in  Cealral 
Asia  is  eompubsd  at  three  millions  asd  the 
settled  populi^on  at  more  than  five  miHiens, 
The  quantity  of  igold  obtained  in  the  kha- 
nate of  Bokbara  0ad  Kokan  is  so  amnQ  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  diffisreiU  Central  Asi- 
atio  states  are  eomjpeUed  to  have  xeooum  to 
Eussia  for  the  pjr^noiiis  metals  of  wkioh  th^ 
stand  in  need.  The  total  value  of  Ruaaian  goods 
now  annually  disposed  of  in  Central  Asia  does 
not  exceed  five  sftilliotts  roubles  (£7£K),O00j 
and  deducting  that  of  the  Kirghiz*ateppey  the 
whole  trade  will  not  amount  to  more  than  tio 
millions  (£300,000.)  The^diet  of  ihe  wander- 
in)?. tribes  consist. almost  entirely  of  nesi, 
miJk,  and  oheese-ourd  ;  bread  being  very  spai^ 
iagly  usedy  nod  con^qed  to  a  few  of  the  weal- 
thiest chiefs.  Russia  has  pushed  forward  hff 
outposts  to  witbin  300  miles  of  the  British 
frontier  on  Ihe  north.  But  there  interreaes  b» 
tween  the.  Rustic  in  Asia  and  Britiah  India, 
the  mighty  barriers  of  the  Hindoo  Kooah,  and 
the  Kuen  Lun,  which  rise  like  a  wall,  17,000 
feet  high,  with  scarcely  a  creat  or  depression 
throughout  their  entire  eiitent— none  oertata- 
ly  prsoticable  for  nn  army  with  the  raatoial 
atidapplianees.of  war  as  waged  by  the  19th 
century  oiviltzatiovu  The  settlement  of  the 
Amoor  was  effected  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  Mahommed  Toghluk  once  at- 
tempted to  transfer  the  population  of  Delfai 
to  Dowktabad  in  the  l)eccan,  but  with  a 
more  successful  issue.  Whole  ooioniea  of 
Cossacks,  men,  women,  children  and  hovse- 
hold  gods  were  moved  from  their  bomes  and 
settled  at  distances  varying  from  100  to  500 
miles.  The  settlements  are  placed  from  ten  to 
thirty  miles  apart,  with  a  view  to  afibrdiag 
convenient  coaling  depots  for  steamers  rather 
than  to  the  suitability  of  the  soil  or  loedtty 
for  settlers.  The  houses  are  arranged  wil^ 
military  incision.  Some  of  the  Tillages  have 
been  accidentally  settled  in  fine  agrienltural 
districts  spd  magnificent  grain  crops  are  rais- 
^ed,  •  8o  successful  have  the  settlers  proved  in 
growing  grain,  that  Qovernment  oonaidn  that 
the  Ideal  supply  will  equal  the  deasand  for 
naval  and  military  purposes.  In  186fi  there 
were  twenty-two  steamboats  in  actual  aervioe^ 
and  two  or'thr^a  new  ones  nearly  ready.  In  A. 
D.  I8?jB  pBtB  settlemenu  indude  a  popolation  of 
aboiii  forty  thossaad^  of  which  one-eigbUi  is  at 
Nicolayevsk,  the  oldest  and  most  importaiii 
jtown ;  ayiluable  forests  are  thore  of  oork.  maho- 
gany^ i3^ch,piiie>  aprno9  and  elm  with  man!ici  of 
vines  and  Chick  jindefwood,  biit  seem  ff>  possess 
greater .  a^i^cUbfis  for  the  hunter  tban  the 
yvoo<bman.  A  species  of  tiger,  is  ofleo  met 
with  eiten  as  far  north  as  53^  North  latitnde. 
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BUtA  ALBIFLOBA. 


BUnCILLA  PH(£KICUBU& 


a  r  r 

Dear  and  o^ier/oor  footed  same  are  also  Tound 
in  great' abundaAoe^  Mtmuin^,  m  Central  Ana, 
,Cap^  YalUhmf.M,  V^ikof,  pp.  S97,402, 
4«3».  456,  458,  484.  /.^.  MicMl^p.  4.  See 
Baklifim,  .India  Kalka  ;  .Pe]un  -,  Oxua. 

EU«SIA .  LfeATHEft.       .  I  ■ 

Coir  do^uuie*^  .^.Fik  |  JaohU ...  Fol. 

Jnften...  ...Obr.  1  Juft  .Yoaf  Ktrs. 

Btlghat......  ...•i..HiK©.  I  MoBOoTla 8p. 

Coojo  di  Bliada  ;..    >,'    f   . 

The  tanped  fiideii  df  o.zen,  maniifkettured  in 
a  pec^iliar  maaner.  The  leatber  is  soft,  has  a 
strongly  prbtnitteni'  gyaiti/a  gteat  deal  of  lus- 


and  very  eommon  truly  wOd  at  elevations  of 
a  to  7,000  feet ;  it  is  generally  used  for  all 
diseases  of  fowls,  mixed  with  their  ^ood. 

RUTA  ANGUSTIFOLIA.  Fm.   W.dtA. 

R.Cha]epenaiji VH 

Katxnal. Hisd 

Arudu ;  Ssdftpa Tbl 


R,  graveoleoB,  L..«...  .. 
Narrow  leaved  nie.EMO, 
Sadab  .  •••...  •••••. fiias* 

Met  wiib  in  gardens  in  India^  and  used 
medicinally,  its  seeds  being  officinal  and  given 
in  colic,  iiose  of  £uphorbia  draeiSukcQloidea  t 
are  soaetimes  substituted.  The  leaves  contain, 
a  quantity  of  an  acrid  volatile  dl  and  bittar 
extracUvo  maitcr.    Used  by  natives  in  a  pecu- 


tre,  and  a  powerful  and  tJeouliar  odour.    The  |  **f^'**^"?*^_P*!?:  ?|^^!^'^!l"  *^'*'^  ^ 
colours  are  principally  rtd  or' black;  the  fbrmor    ^      -     *--  -  *      -■  -* 

is  much  itemed    for  binding    books,  and 
malclDg  articles  where  a  fine  durable  leather  is 
required;  the  latter  is  chiefly  in  deinitod  in 
Bustia  for  shoe  and  boot  tnaking. 

Bussia  leather  occasionally  comes  to  Fesba- 
Another  kind  of  leather  having  a  metallic 


wnr. 

lustre,  called  '*  ki'msana;**  is  imported  alao  from 
the  north-west ;  also  a  belititiful  leatheir,  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  tbe  bright  bitie  grein  shoes 
from  Kashmir  and  Peshawur,  which  is  called 
^  kimakht."  This  is  not  made  in  the  Punjab. 
Peshawur  sword  scabbards  are  often  covered 
with  a  black  leather,  looking  like  morocco,  it 
is  probably  an  imilallion.  Russia  leather  la  said 
to' be  made  of  horse's  skin,  it  is  thick  but 
pliant,  and  of  most  grateful  fragrance.  The 
skins  are  mtiob  Valued  for  tlie  preservation  of 
merchandiae,  as  insects  wiH  not  attack  them. 

RUSSIAN  DIAMOND.    Bee  Diamond. 

RUSSIAN      LIQUORICE.     Glyoynhiza 
eohinata. 

BUSSOOL    Ab.    a  messenger,  a  prophet 
Russool-nooma,  Oit*   displaying  the  mesaen* 
ger,)  a  class  of  faqnirs. 

RUSSOOLSHAHI,  a  elasa  of  faqnirs. 

RUST.  Hind,  of  Spiti  also  Lajwaid  ;  or 
Lapis  laenlL 

RUST.  Red  Rag.  Rod  Robin,  Red  Gum. 
Uredo  rubigoand  U.  linearis  are *fungt  which 
attack  wheat  in:  England.  -^HuiwdL.    . 

RUBTAM.  A  king  of  Persia,  he  waa  bom  in 
Begestan,  B .  C.  I07S,  established  the  8«Mnija 
dynasty  at  Kanonj,  when  the  vM>raU|^  of 
the  sun  wiu  introduced,  the  dynasty  aorvived 
986  vearsi— ^PrtM^,  p.  268^ 

BUSTT  AOACIA.  Aeada  lenrngineai  B.C. 
W.i-A. 

RUSTT  HIMOSA  TRBE.  Aoraa  lerm- 
ginea. 

RUSTT  SOAP  NUT.  Sapindus  mbiginosns. 

RUSUN-JHANJI,  BiMO.  YidUsaeria 
iltemifofia. 

RtJTA  ALBIFLOBA,  white-flowered  roe, 
it  eommoii  on  the  Hiaudiaya,  at  an  elevation 
if  6,000  to  8,000  feet,  is  sometimes  ooltivated 


exposure  to  draught.  It  also  acta  as  an  em" 
menagogue,  and  in  pregnancy  cauaes,  abortion. 
*~  Dr.  J.  L.  Slewart  FomelF*  ffawLBooh. 
Fol.Up.3Z6. 

jOJ'tAG&M.  D.  The  Rue  tribe  of  plants, 
comprising  5  Qen.  8  species,  Tia.,  8  Uuta,  2 
O^niinosma,  I  ApiophyUum,  1  Evodia,  1  Die* 
tanonnsL 

RUTA  GRAYE0LEN8.    Litm. 


Sudap. 


,..Ab.  I  Satari.». 


.•• 


.  HlMD 

Malay 


Pegancm  of  SeripturcEiia    Sadab... 

Herb  of   gnoe „       Svdap... 

Rue  ofLuke  11  and  4i  „      Aruda.^    •«.     ...Tak 

This  rue  is  a  plant  of  Burope, 

RUTA  STLYBSTRIS.  Syn.  ofHarmalamta. 

RUTH  or    Rat*ha.    Hxmd.    A  car  from 

which  no  doubt   has  been  derived  the  word 

chmrioti  the  rath  is  sometimes  ornamented, 

its  scarlet  screens  and  canopy    hung    with 

fringes.— 2V.  of  Hind.  Vol.  £L  p.  89. 

BUTH  8APTAMI,  from  ratha,  a  calr  and 
saptami,  the  7th  day  of  the  month,  is  dedicated 
by  hindoos  to  the  worship  of  the  sna.  This  is 
held  abont  the  llth  February  and  is  regarded 
as  the  beginning  of  the  Hanwantaram  or  period 
embraciag    the  age    of   Mann.     The   HoU 
or  Uutasavi   festival,  in  Sanscrit  Uolikha  or 
Phal  gotsava,  is  called  also  dole  or  dolavatra, 
the  swinging  festival,  and   aupposed   to  re- 
late to  the  vernal  eqmnox  and   to    be    si- 
milar to  the  Persian  New  year.    It  is  held 
about  the   19th  March,  or  15  days  before 
the  full  moon  of  Phalgun*    It  is  in  honor  of 
Krishna  and  is  quite  a  saturnalia,  red  powden 
aoe  thrown  and  red  fluids  squirted  at  pasaeus 
by  and  lieeations  acmgs  sung*  At  the  dote  of 
the  festival,  a  pile  is  lighted,  and  a  wheatm 
eake  or  poli,  offered  on  it. 

BUTHOQ.   See  Kailas  or .  Qangri  Bang. 
Shawl-goat. 

RUTOILLA  ERYTHROGASTBA,  Gould 
R.  Tricolor,  Oould.  AspecijOMHofthia  fine  and 
very  raieHimali^an  bint  waa  obt^^led  at  tike 
side  of  a  nsonntain  stream  nearLandonr,-^  there 
were  a  pair  of  them,  apparently  alike  in  eoloor. 
BUTICILLA  PHCENICUBUS  or  Ph» 
nicura  mtidlla,  the  Bedstart  of  Eu* 
I  rope,  West  Asis>  Siberia  (SchlegelX  Japsui 
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..  (Temminck,)  and  N.  Africa  ;  It  is  migratory, 
replaced  in  Sindh'  and  Afghanistan  by 
R.  ptuBnicurdideSi  Which  is  probably  the 
B.  phcenionn\9  noted  from  Ncpal>    There  are 

;  numerous  Himali^an  species  ;  and  one  R-  rv^- 
ventfis  is  generfdly  diffoaed  over  India. 

RUt  JU6GA.  Hind.  NocLuroal  viffihi,  a 
mahomedan  ceremonial  oa^several   ooeasions. 

BUTNA6UERRY,  ta  kt  16^  l6:N.v  and 

.  kttgw  87^.  BL,  is  a  stragglini^    open  tiMrn  16.0 

.miles  CL  of  Bombay-  Rutnagherry^  on  the  Kon- 

kas  coast,  in  lai.  IG"*  1^9'  N.,  long.  l^'^Ui, 

B.,  iaa  fortifiod   iieck  of  land,  •n  the  sonih 

•  aide  of  whidh  is  'a  kr^  bay  into  which  a  iiTor 
.diserabogiifliu 
.     fiUT]!^AR^  a  river  near  Najlhabad  in  B^nwr. 

RUTSU.  Hind.  Polygonum,  p.  . 
BUTTL  Hind.  Hedychiam.spiaatilm,J2b^20. 

*  RUTTI.  UiND^  Seed  of  Abnia  preeatorins. 
Used  ^  aiiBBi<2:ht-r^l'875  gKamatroy.^i^Mfi* 

RU  rXUN JI.    Qvz.  Hind.   Sanders  wood. 

RUTTUN  PUaUd,  DtK.  Ibnidiilku  eaffru- 
ticosnm,  Gii»ff» 

BUTTUN-PURUSH.  Bbno.  Viola  tricolor. 

RUVIYA.  Bknq.  Dillenia  speciosa* 

R(JY  ftONZALBZ  DE  CLAVIJO.  T^e  ac-. 
count  of  his  journey  in.  his  embassy  to ^hej 
QQurt  of.  Tirouf)  M  Simareand,  is  t|i^  pldestj 
Spanish  narfi^i^e  of  travels  of  f^^j  .yslme.! 
These  ambassadors  were  present  at  tb^  battle 
,of.. Angora,  between  Jmui  and  the  Turk' 
Bayazidf  in  th^  year  1402< — Markkam't  Mm- 

BUZA^E.    Hind.  A  qnilt, 
R\!ir^QNAY.  BuRU.  Abruapr^catorius. — 

RTAN«    Arab-    According    to    maboma- 
danism,  <me  of  the  eight  gates  of  Heaven 
.    RYAN^A.  S^  FkoourtUrea^. 

R7B|«.    See  F^h^s  of  eastern,  and  soutt^^m 
Asia. 
.    RYE. 

Uig...       ....     ,    ...©4.F,  I  SecaleCere%le.v...I<AT. 


5 


lto8b»  8el 
Centeno 


,  Jar 


•  •  •••Kus 

...SP. 


Se^aU,  ;6eigld    ...    Fr. 
9l.>eken  t  Rogleoa\..ata, 

•'     The  grain  of  Secale  oereale   comet  nearer 

'inr its  properties  to  wheat,-  than  any  other 

•grain%    It  ia'-ihe  bread  o<irtt  of  Germany  and 

'Busaia'j^drng  ol  less  Talue  to  the  English 

farmer  than    barley,*  oafs,'   6r   peas,  it  is,  in 

^^saqiienoe^'vefy  little  enllivated  in   Qreat 

Britain.     The    seei^a   are  met  in   the  niair» 

Wv  deprhcid  6^  'h^k.  Rye  ftou^  ja«iiid  to  be 

somewhat  kita^^.  *  Tho  .roasted  grains  are 

not  nwfrequeijrtly  etnployed  io  the  ad  alteration 

of  ooflFee.    Rya  flonrdoee  not  fbrm  a  paste 

like  wheat  (bur. — ffa$»elh]^%iiker,MoOHila€k. 

RYGi  DiflJ^  Barley. 

•  feYHAN.  fieeHaebeeh. 


RYOT.  Ar.  Hind.  Pass.  A  eoltiTatqr, 
a  client,  subject;  bnt  is^monfeapeciaUy  applied 
to  the  agricttHnral  population. 

RTOTWARI.  A  rerenne  term  appEed  to 
the  system  imder  which  the  knd  taxea  of  He 
Madraai  Presideney  are  oolleded.  in  tie 
Bengal  Presidency  dnring  the  admimBtntion 
of  Lord  t^omwaltis,  in  the  provineei  of  Ben- 
gal Behar  and  Benavea,  the  Government  set- 
tled, permanently,  tl|e  persona'  aamaa,  aad 
tha  ampunt  of  tav  to  be  caised^  aokamlj 
.^PS^SJv^  nevar  to  Increase  it.  The  peraoas 
thns  raised  to.  asocial  position  ainukr  to 
the  landlords  of  Enrope,  were  tenned  le- 
.mindar^  Theire  is  no  doubt  thai  many  of 
iham. wera  peno^f  of  hereditary  influeies 
^nd  ataina  in  the  country ,  and  that  thor 
^no^cUon  witK  the  knd,  of  whicli  thgr 
were  then  recognised  as  the  proprietora,  hat 
in'  ^11917^1  been  of  a  permanent  oharacter.  Bit 
Iheir  position*  |ievertheless«  waa  eaaentiaBjr 
that  of  middle-men  ;  colkctiaii^  the  rerenns, 
not  for  therpaelves,  but  for  the  Bio^l  gorera- 
ment,,;  aooouating  to  that  government  for 
their  mceiptay  and  remnnerated  by  a  per  oent- 
age  of  the  ooUeoti<HM'.  It  ia  now,  how- 
ever, universality  admitted  that  they  n?w 
had  the  power  of  disposing  arbitrarily  of  tk 
kad.  Theip  wer^^  eveiywheie.  at  least  laijp 
ekfia^  of  t^nPin^f^  whom  they  conld  not  k«- 
Mlyejeoti.eiie^pl.ftwnon-ptynientof  revena^ 
and  fiom  whpm  th^y  oonid  not|  kvfnllj  pxad 
more  than  the  eustoiaary  payments.  Tk 
ryot  war  system  of  Madras  was  principaBf 
followed  oat  by  €olonelRaad94nd  Sir  Thomai 
Hunro«  Under  this  ayistem,  the  peasant 
himself,  the  culti^tor  or  farmer,  ia  regardei 
as  the  proprietor  of  the  aoil,  .anhject  to  the 
payment  ol>  the  Gpov^mmeot  demand.  The 
position  which  the  Mad»aa  ryot  holda  issome- 
whaiwaikr.to  that  of  the  fewana  of  Sootkad, 
whose  feq  is- held  in  perpetuity,  snbjeet  to  a 
permanent  feu  doty  ;  with  this  differenee  that 
in  Soadkid,'  the  teni^  0r  tax,  or  feu  ia  peran* 
neat  or  for  a  lomc  kaae  of  999  yeaxa,  hatii 
Madras,  thaamannt  eharged  ia  aeitled  annuallj. 
And  this  has  aiven  rue  to  tbs  ^rm  annnai  set- 
tleinelkta  inlladraa^as  tbanystem  intredoooi 
by  Loid  Oomaaallkhas been mmed pennaacal 
setikafttnts,  the  ktter>  kaving  tlie  fanMr 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  kndlord.  He 
.IMlialras  ryot  oaa  inoreaae  or  dhniaisk  his  hid- 
ing annually  ;  and  haa  thus  all  the  bovetts  a( 
a  pArpatsal  kaae»  niith^nt  iti  mponaibtliliea 
inasmuch  as  he  can  at  any  time,  throw  op  his 
ionda,  bntrhe  .  eannot  be  q^etad  ao  long  aa  k 
pay  a .  hia  i  uea.'  Ha  alsp  fnQ^e$  aaaisftaoeB  by 
remission  of  assessment*  in  unfavoa^rabk  asa- 
aons.  The  praetic^V  dl)iad!9»»t#gea  <«f  itk 
_ -lyot^war  8ysUHn,iOonaiai:in  the 
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dling    nnd  supenrision  required  on  the  part  of 
goTemment  for  valoatioa  of  oaliivated  lands. 
The  adyantages  are  ihii,  that  as  the  land  fur- 
nishes in  India  the  great  bulk  of  the  revenues, 
■nd  as  the  taxes  of  a  oountry  must  ever  be  re- 
gukted  by  the  wants  of  the  state,  the  annual 
oolleetion  affords  the  best  opportunity  for  real* 
isinc:  monies  for  state  purposes.  In  the  North 
l^estern  Provinces,   the  lands  were  acquired 
principally  in  consequence  of  Lord  Wellesley's 
Mahratta  wars,  but  the  settlement  of  their 
land  revennes  was  oommenced  and  completed 
between  1834  and  1844,  principally  by  Mr. 
Bobert  Mertens  Bird.    It  is  called  the  village 
system  or  settlement,  and  has  been  acted  on, 
in  the  belief  that  the  village  community  consist 
of  the  descendants  or  representatives  of  those 
by  whom   the  village  was,  at  some  remote 
time,  conquered  or  reclaimed  from  waste.    In 
most  cases,  these  are  a  part,  and  in  some, 
form  the  whole  of  the  agricultural  population 
of  the   village  ;    but  the  ordinary  peasants 
or  cultivators  are  descendants  of  persons  who 
liave  settled  in  the  village  with  the  permission 
of  the  proprietors*    But  some  of  them  have  by 
grant    or    prescription  acquired   a  fixity  of 
tenure,  while  others  have  remained  tenants  at 
will.    The  village  proprietors  formed  prescript 
tively,  the  municipal  government  of  the  village; 
a  fact  of  great  importance,  village  government 
being  the  only   institution  properly  ao  called, 
which  the  hindus  possessed.    The  time  occu* 
pied  in  thus  settling  the  North  Western  Pro- 
▼inces  was  about  ten  years,  and  the  expense 
incurred  in  it  was  upwards  of  £500,000.    It 
oomprehended  a  detailed  survey  of  a  conntry 
about  72,000  square  miles  in  extent,  containing 
a  population  of  more  than   23,000,000,  pro- 
ducing a  land  revenue  exceeding  £4,000>000. 
The  proprietary    riKhts  as    ascertained   and 
recorded   at  the  survey,  were  confirmed  in 
perpetnity ;  but  the  Government  atsessment 
was  filed  for  twenty,  and  in  some  cases  for 
thirty  years.  The  Punjab  settlement  wafc  on 
leases  for  term  s  of  years,  usually  shorter  than 
in  the  N.  W.  Provinoes,  and  the  cess  does  not 
exceed  one-fifth  of  the  gross  value  of  the  pro- 
duce in  rich  tracts,  and  one-sixth  or  one-eighth 
or  even  less  in  poor.    In*  the  Bombay   Presi- 
dency, the  Madras  ryolwar  system  was  intro- 
duced after  the  Mahratta  wars  terminating  in 
\    1818,  but  since  the  recent  survey,   the  land, 
cultivated  and  waste  together*  is  divided  into 
fields  of  an  extent  ctiltivable  by  one  yoke  of 
bullocks,  and  on  each  field  the  Oovemment 
demand  is  fixed  for  a  period  of  years,  at  a  very 
moderate  rate«   While  the  contract  is  binding 
on  the  Oovemment,  the  ryot,  on  his  side,  can 
throw  up  his  engagement  at  pleasure,  and  he 
is  not  required  to  pay  the  assessment  for  any 
year,  on  any  field  which  he  has  not  cultivated 


or  undertaken  to  cultivate  in  that  year*  In 
the  Madras  Presidency,  a  great  improvement 
was  introduced  in  the  year  1837,  by  ruling 
that  the  land  tax  should  not  be  increased,  be- 
cause on  such  land  a  more  valuable  article  was 
cultivated,  and  in  1855,  an  entire  revasion  of 
the  Madras  cess  was  undertaken  and  carried 
out  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Harris. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of  India 
consist  of  the  rent,  or  cess,  or  tax  on  land,  the 
second  in  amount  is  from  opium,  a  third  is 
from  salt.  The  land  in  the  South  of  India, 
belongs  firstly  to  the  family,  secondly  to  the 
village  community. 

Joseph  bought  up  the  whole  land  of  Lower 
Egypt  for  the  king  ;  every  man  sold  his  field  ; 
and  the  whole  soil,  except  that  which  belonged 
to  the  priests,  into  which  class  he  had  himself 
been  adopted  by  marriage,  then  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown.   He  then  made  a  new  divi- 
sion of  the  land,  allotted  out  the  estates  to  the 
husbandmen  to  cultivate  ;  and  gave  them  aeed 
to  plant,  and   required  them  for  the  future  to 
pay  one-fifth  part  of  the  crop,  as  a  rent,  to  the 
royal  treasury.  Thus  did  the  Asiatic  minister, 
copying  the  customs  of  the  east,  make  the  king 
the  landlord  of  the  whole  country  except  the 
estates  of  the  priests  ;  and   the  land  was  then 
held  by  what  is  now  known  in  Asia  as  the  Ryot 
I  tenure.  In  Asia,  generally,  the  landholders  are 
tenant  proprietors  at  a  changeable  rack-r^nt  of 
about  one- half  of  the  crop ;  whereas  the  Egyp- 
tians paid  a  fixed  and  low  rent  of  one-fifth. 
The  Egyptian  landholder   was  therefore  rich 
enough  to  have  peasants  or  slaves  under  him, 
while  the  Indian  ryot  is  himself  the  peasant* 
proprietor.    This  rent  was  in  the  place  of 
all  direct  taxes. 

Throughout  the  Boondi  territory,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  the  abso* 
lute  property  of  the  cultivating  ryot,  who 
can  sell  or  mortgage  it^  There  is  a  curi- 
ous tradition  that  this  right  was  obtained 
by  one  of  the  ancient  princes  raakinir  a  general 
sale  of  the  crown  land,  reserving  only  the  tax. 
In  Boondi,  if  a  ryot  become  unable,  from 
pecuniary  wants  or  otherwise,  to  cultivate  his 
lands,  he  lets  them ;  and  eustom  has  establish- 
ed  four  annas  per  beega  of  irrigated  land,  and 
two  annas  for  fl:orma,  that  dependant  on  the 
heavens,  or  a  share  of  the  produce  in  a  similar 
proportion,  as  his  right.  If  in  exile,  from 
whatever  cause,  he  can  assign  this  share  to 
trustees  ;  and,  the  more  strongly  to  mark  his 
inalienable  right  in  such  a  ease,  the  trustees 
reserve  on  his  account  two  seers  on  every 
maund  of  prodnce,  which  is  emphatically  ter- 
med **  huk  bapota  ca  bhom,"  the  **  dues  of  the 
patrimonial  soil."— 7*(m7'«  lU^fagthan^  Vol  IL 
p.  540.  Bharpe'i  Hutar^  of  Bgyfi,  VoL  I. 
p.  86. 
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